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CANDID CRITICISM BY A LIBERAL 
CHURCHMAN. 
In a series of articles which appeared in re- 
cent numbers of this Journal we discussed 
the views of the Rev. J. G. RoGERS on 
* Church Parties and Systems in the Nine- 
teenth Century.” Mr. Rocers regards the 
whole matter from the point of view of a 
political Nonconformist. In an interesting 
paper in the December number of Macmillan’s 
Magazine, read at a meeting of clergy, we 
have nearly the same subject considered from 
__ the point of view of a Liberal Churchman. 
The writer, the Rev. W. BENHAM, reviews in 
a brief but suggestive manner the Church 
controversies of the last fifty years. Evi- 
dently he trics to be impartial, and to keep 
clear as much as possible of narrow party 
feeling. He begins with the appearance of 
the “Tracts for the Times,” which began in 
1833, and agrees with Mr. RoceErs in attri- 
buting the Tractarian movement to the zeal 
of asmall party of Churchmen to uphold the 
dignity and apostolic authority of the Church 
and to counteract the recent efforts of politi- 
cal Liberalism. The originators of the move- 
ment did not anticipate what have since 
proved to be its results. When told that they 
were leading a movement which would land 
them in the Church of Rome, the charge was 
passionately denied by NEwMAN himself— 
the chief writer of the “Tracts.” ‘ He has 
told us,” says Mr. Benuam, “in his religious 
autobiography, how he resented such an 
opinion himself, how he told those who ex- 
pressed it to him that they were to go on 


tory at King’s College, London, because he 
expressed a guarded and solemn hope that 
“there is an abyss of love deeper than the 
abyss of death.” After thirty years how 
does this matter stand ? “ What MAURICE ex- 
pressed as a hope,” says Mr. BennAm, “has 
become the settled conviction of probably a 
majority of the English clergy. Dr. FARRAR 
expressed that conviction in a somewhat 
rough and hard way. Dr. PusEy’s answer, 
written in a very different tone, comes prac- 
tically to the same thing. MAURICE never 
stood higher with the lay members of the 
Church than in the years that followed. 
His calm meekness and quiet confidence in 
Gop disarmed even the bitterest foes, and 
when he died in the faith and love of CHRIST, 
in 1872, not a voice but spoke lovingly and 
reverentially of him.” 

The publication of “Essays and Reviews” 
and the controversy which arose in conse- 
quence come next for notice. That book 
helped to bring prominently before the public 
two great questions which had been steadily 
rising, and now forced themselves to the 
front among religious discussions. The one 
was Biblical criticism on historical bases, the 
other was scientific discovery. ‘ Little fuss,” 
says Mr. BENHAM, ‘‘ was made over the book 
until the appearance of two review articles. 
One was in the Westminster, and it declared 
that the writers were sceptics and had no 
rigant to remain in the Church of England. 
The other was in the Quarterly, from the pen 
of Bishop WILBERFORCE.” At once public 
attention was aroused. A furious clamour 
was raised against the work. Prosecutions 
were commenced against two of the writers, 


boldly, for they would find a clear line of|but the charges, at first numbering over 


demarcation presently. But when in Tract 
90 he laid down the principle that a man 
may hold all Roman doctrine, and yet re- 


twenty, dwindled down to two, and these the 
House of Lords dismissed. More than ten 
thousand clerical signatures were attached to 


main in the communion of the Church of|a solemn protest, and Bishop THIRLWALL 


England, four Oxford tutors made their fa- 
mous protest.” Hereupon the Tracts were 


quietly remarked that if a decimal point were 
placed before the number the value of the 


minister speak who has met with a satisfac- 
tory refutation. Ask any intelligent layman 
who has gone into the matter what he thinks 
about it.” There wasa third course, and this 
unhappily was taken by a great number of 
English clergy, namely, to rage and howl and 
sign protests; to declare that they would 
hold no communion with the apostate ; to 
express the hope that he might die the death 
of ARIUS sooner than be allowed to enter his 
cathedral again. They did not reflect how, 
in all this, they were alienating the intelli- 
gent English laity from them. “ Who,” Mr. 
BENHAM asks, “(is one penny the worse for 
Bishop GREY’s sentence of deposition? It 
was an attempt to suppress by force what 
hundreds and thousands were reading and 
trying to get to the bottom of, and his at- 
tempt was hopeless.” In this case, again, 
what is the actual result? Is it not that the 
foremost Biblical scholars have been led to 
conclusions more or less in accordance with 
Bishop CoLENso’s ? 


In the concluding part of his paper Mr. 
BENHAM gives timely and serious warnings 
to the clergy. “Now,” he says, “we are in 
the midst of the Ritualistic quarrel.” He 
reminds them that “the question which the 
country looks to them to settle is not whe- 
ther the Church of England shall dress up 
her ministers in certain clothes ; but whe- 
ther she can persuade the present and future 
generations to believe in Gop. You cannot 
blink the fact,” he adds, “that unbelief is 
increasing among cultured, thoughtful men. 
Has the Church of England any mission to 
bring them back? This is the question of 
questions which we have to face.” And here 
he speaks out plainly on the doctrine of 
Biblical infallibility. ‘Rest assured that 
the old Evangelical belief in an infallible 
Book will not do it. The Book is not infal- 
lible. It is the word of life to those who re- 
ceive it honestly and faithfully ; but to en- 
force it on the ‘all or none’ principle, with 
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arguments drawn from PAury or LOCKE, is 
absolutely out of the question.” 

As regards Church sermons, Mr. BENHAM 
believes that their quality, judging by those 
that are published in the present day, has 
greatly fallen off. There are a few noble ex- 
ceptions, but modern. preaching is for the 
most part either controversial or it is ¢lap- 
trap, founded on queer texts, or running into 
buffoonery. “I find one sermon on the text 
‘The Snuffers,’ toprove thatChristians should 
be like snuffers; another on Judges vii. 13 
proves that the cake there means the Holy 
Eucharist. But the most wonderful is a ser- 
mon for Michaelmas day, in which the writer 
gives distinctions of character between 
CHERUBIM, SERAPHIM, MICHAEL, RAPHAEL, 
GABRIEL, and between the ministry of An- 
gels, Archangels, Powers, Principalities, Do- 
minions, &c. I very much fear if we had to sit 
through a sermon with all this nonsense we 
should ejaculate MILTon’s line— 

’ «The hungry sheep look up and are not fed.’” 

Bibliolatry (says Mr. Benham, in conclusion) has 
been the bane of Protestant theology. It is breaking 
down under the criticism which has found a mixture 
of untrustworthy elements in the sacred narrative, 
But that discovery will not shake the reverence of 
thoughtful men towards God’s revelation. The 
downfall of literary superstition, if your own inner- 
most faith stands fast, will enable you to preach the 
spiritual freedom of man and the internal evidence 
of God, who has power to turn each conscience into 
a mirror of Himself, and each life into a witness of 
His glory. Idolatry of ‘‘the Church” has degraded 
the Church almost to the condition of a great female 
goddess. That, too, is breaking down among Eng- 
lishmen, as the goddess has shrunk down more and 
more into a shadowy and indefinable form, which 
Romanists jeer at and Dissenters reject. Yet, if 
you will go below the letter, regarding it as the evi- 
dence of a great spiritual unity, comprising all who 
love the Lord in sincerity, the outward form will 
have its true and even priceless value as a symbol 
of that Divine truth. The outcry against scientific 
investigations has probably almost exhausted itself, 
except among very bucolical persons indeed, so 
thorough and careful have the inquirers been. One 
hears, indeed, sometimes that Professors A and B 
are ‘‘ dogmatical and overbearing,” but I will merely 
put it to you in passing, ‘‘ Don’t you think the clergy 
are the same now and then?” JI, at any rate, have 
always found the natural philosophers the most 
gentle of men, modest and patient learners in God’s 
great school, who think no labour too great if only 
they can win the truth for which they yearn. 

Our author finishes his candid criticism by 
telling his hearers that if the Church of Eng 
land is to become the Church of the people 
the clergy must aspire to be learners as well 
as teachers, not lords over Gon’s heritage, 
but shepherds of the flock, in reality as well 
asinname. Such, then, are the sentiments 
to which a Liberal Churchman gives utterance 
at a meeting of his clerical brethren. The 
paper is interesting as affording a fresh indi- 
cation of the juster views and truer apprecia- 
tion of their work, antics, and position which 
ave finding expression with increasing fre- 
quency from the lips and in the writings of a 
section of the clergy with whom are asso- 
ciated the best hopes of the future of the 
English Church. 


SUNDAY CLOSING. 


Tur movement for stopping the sale of in- 
toxicating liquors on Sunday is the most 
generally-approved and successful of the 
various efforts now being made for check- 
ing intemperance. Indeed, there seems no 
reason why beer and spirits should form an 
exception to the general custom of the 
country, and should alone be retailed on 
Sunday. They are not a necessity of life, 
like bread and meat. They will not spoil 
by keeping, for arrangements could readily 
be made by publicans for bottling them in 
any quantity at small cost. 


They are not 
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wanted hot, like tea or coffee, which are not 
often to be obtained on Sunday. And if 
the public-house needs to be kept open for 
social purposes, why are the newsroom, the 
Mechanics’ Institute, &c., to be closed ? 
There is a manifest and gross inconsistency 
in the rule that closes innocent places of 
recreation, such as museums, picture galle- 
ries, and the like, which would be advan- 
tageous to people of all ranks, ages, and 
sexes, and opens to a few male adults, 
under plea of a social glass, the opportunity 
and means of intoxication. For whose 
benefit is this exception made to the general 
law? It can hardly be for the benefit of the 
publicans. The harassed and overworked 
publican is subject to the calls of business 
during longer hours than any other trades- 
man. He must be ready to give hot coffee, 
with a nip of spirit in it, to the workman, 
as he trudges to the mill at half-past five in 
the morning; and he is fortunate if he can 
close his doors before eleven o'clock at night. 
He would be willing enough to enjoy Sun- 
day’s rest if his neighbour across the way 
would only close his doors, too; but just as 
a surly grocer, who will earn the hardest 
penny by keeping his shop open till eight 
o'clock, may check the early closing move- 
ment in a whole country town, so may a 
single publican stand in the way of a whole- 
some reform. ‘Those who have been strong- 
minded enough to close on Sunday are ready 
to testify to the comfort and happiness it has 
added to their lives ; and there are instances 
to show that their resolution has been fol- 
lowed by undiminished, nay, increased pro- 
sperity. 

Are the public-houses opened in deference 
to the wishes of the public? The Associa- 
tion for Stopping the Sale of Intoxicating 
Liquors on Sunday has canvassed about five 
hundred places upon this question, and by 
papers left at something like a million 
houses has ascertained that 756,846 are in 
favour of Sunday closing, while only 89,417 
are against it, and 55,814 remained neutral. 
We should strongly oppose any tyranny of 
the majority over the minority where true 
liberty was at stake ; but is there any question 
of conscience and principle concerned in this 
matter of social Sunday drinking ’—surely 
falsely called social, when it takes a man 
from the place he ought to occupy most of 
all, on Sunday, in the bosom of his family. 
The movement is against the public-house 
and beershop trade, and not against the inn 
for the convenience of travellers. The visitor 
at an inn would not, we imagine, be de- 
barred from his usual comforts. The mi- 
nister or doctor, who has ridden or driven 
to distant duty, would find a stable open for 
his horse. Even the excursionist, who has 


walked or ridden three miles from home, | 


would be able to obtain rest, and shelter, 
and refreshment. ‘Thus all fair demands for 
accommodation would be provided for. 


The movement has had such success that 
we can appeal to the results of experience. 
The Forbes Mackenzie Act provided for 
Sunday closing in Scotland in 1854. The 
diminution in the sale of spirits was most 
marked. In the seven years ending with 
1852 the annual consumption averaged 
nearly seven million gallons; while in the 
seven years 1855-1861 the average fell to 
little more than five millions. In England 
and Wales, on the contrary, the average of 
the latter seven years exceeded that of the 
former by 25 per cent. The increase of 
population and prosperity has, it is true, told 
in Scotland, and in the years 1874-6 the sale 
was nearly equal to that in 1850-2 ; but the 
true meaning of these figures will only be 
understood when compared with the fact 
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that in the corresponding periods the con- 
sumption in England and Wales had risen 
from twenty-nine millions to forty-nine mil- 
lion gallons, or nearly 70 per cent. The 
police returns in Edinburgh attest the value 
of the change in another way. Comparing 
the averages of 1852-3 with those of 1872-3 
we find the total number of drunk and in- 
capable cases fell from 6,047 to 1,923; the 
number arrested for drunkenness between 
eight o’clock on Sunday morning and eight 
o'clock on Monday morning decreased from 
367 to 53; and the number arrested for 
drunkenness on Monday was 234 instead of 
152. 

Similar results have attended the passing 
of the Sunday Closing Act in Ireland, which 
is remarkable at this time of disturbance. 
The value of the spirits and beer consumed 
in Ireland in 1878, during scarcely three 
months of which year the Act was in opera- 
tion, amounted to almost eleven millions 
sterling. In 1879 there wasa diminished 
consumption to the amount of a million and 
a half sterling ; and in the first halfyear of 
1880 a considerable additional decrease is 
shown by the Excise returns to have taken 
place in the consumption of beer and spirits. 
There was also a manifest diminution in the 
number of arrests for drunkenness, with few 
exceptions, throughout the whole of the coun- 
try; and Dr. HANCOCK says :—“ The figures 
(of offences disposed of summarily) show a de- 
crease for the first time in six years, and of 
avery large amount—12,889. Of this de- 
crease no less than 8,702 was in punishable 
drunkenness. This may fairly be ascribed 
to the passing of the Sunday Closing Act, 
which was in operation during the whole 
year. In 1878, when it was in operation for 
a quarter of a year only, there was a reduc- 
tion in these convictions of 3,180, The rest 
of the decrease arose in offences intimately 
connected with the cessation of drunkenness 
—such as 3,204 in assaults, and 356 in 
cruelty to animals.” There is a marked 
diminution in the Sunday arrests for drunk- 
enness. In the year 1877-8, before the 
passing of the Act, there was a total of 4,555 
arrests in certain districts. In the year 


1879-80 the number in the same districts ~ 


had fallen to 1,840, of which 728 were in 
the counties in which are the five cities ex. 
empted from the provisions of the Act. Itis 
too soon to look for results in Wales, but we 
know that that country was greatly desirous 
for the passing of the Act; and, saving the 
little difficulty in adjusting the time at which 
its provisions should come into operation, we 
have no roason tu suppose that the results ar 
anything but satisfactory. ‘ 
Even in England there has been of late 
years a reduction in the number of hours 
during which the sale of beer and spirits is 
allowed on Sunday. The people have ac- 
cepted the change; and so far from there 
being any desire to refurn to the old system, 
there is evidence of a widespread wish for 
further restrictions on the sale. We have 
already expressed our opinion in favour of 
Sunday closing in England, with a reserva- 
tion in favour of the bond fide traveller and 
excursionist, and have little doubt that bene- 
ficial results would attend the change in 
England, similar to those which are reported 
in Scotland and Ireland. The Central Asso- 
ciation for Stopping the Sale of Intoxicating 
Liquors on Sunday, to whose report and 
tracts we are indebted for the figures we 
have given, has its offices in Brown street, 
Manchester, and carries on an active cam- 
paign. During the year 1880 it held 161 
public meetings ; sent deputations to about 
fifty conferences and assemblies ; canvassed 
nearly 120 towns ; numbers nearly 5,000 pe- 
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titions to Parliament ; and helped to secure]in the pages of the Art Journal. 


the passing of 
scheme by the House of Commons on June 
25, 1880. The work is still going on, and 
is well worth the support and assistance, not 
only of the teetotallers, but of all—and the 


recreation. 


THE DEATH-ROLL OF 1881. 
BY THE REV. WILLIAM BINNS. 


Roll of the Closing Year.” 
following characters :— 


were milksop things to his fierce soul. 


ithat the time of such as he to rule the destinies 
jof France will never come. That he should be 
discontented under Louis Philippe and the Em- 
pire I can understand and approve, but that he 
should go on plotting and rebelling after the Re- 
(public is established is another thing, for the Re- 
public was clearly the expressed will of the great 
|majority of the people of France. Blanqui ap- 
lpealed to the intolerant minority faction, and 
\desired to force on a sort of Socialism which 
nobody wanted but impracticables such as him- 
jself. When the law was against him, he denied 
jits authority ; when liberty was against him, he 
denied the competence of people to judge for 
jthemselves. He had a strong will, and a judg- 
iment and conscience which set up his own will 
jas the sole arbiter of right and wrong, and per- 
ssuaded him that he was justified in adopting any 
method to compel people to be saved just in his 
way. He had no religion, but he was cast in the 
mould of bigots. Nominally he hated tyranny, 
but practically he aspired to play the part of a 
tyrant. Under other circumstances he would 
shave been a chief inquisitor or a Chauvinist em- 
peror. Asit was he was out of tune with the 
age, and the best that can be said of him is that 
jhe was an honest destructionist, crazy to pull 
down and careless to build up. He was a fire- 
‘brand to consume ; and when he ended by burn- 
‘ing himself out, France was better off with his 
darkness than with his lurid light. 

2. H. A. Sormern, 55.—Few actors in our own 
‘generation have won more deserved fame. He 
created several characters for the stage which 
will live long in the pleasant memory of all play- 
goers. The most noted—“ Lord -Dundreary ”— 
is a representative of the weak-headed and kind- 
hearted aristocracy. I do not know whether it 
as true to life; but if it be, then the aristocracy 
is travelling to oblivion by express train. “ David 
Garrick” is a nobler conception. Mr. Sothern 
‘made an enormous fortune, but the way in which 
‘he finally disposed of it compels me to suspect that 
/he was something too much of an actor in rela- 
\tion to the domestic affections. The stage acting 
was fine ; the other acting does not command my 
admiration. : 

3. AnnA Maria Hatt, 88.—Mrs. 8. C. Hall 
was a charming authoress and a sweet-natured 
woman, who had the good fortune to be united 
to a congenial husband, with whom she laboured 
in common during more than half a century. 
Most of her stories are forgotton.. Inher time of 
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She and her 


a resolution in favour of their| husband in later years joined the Spiritualists, 


Spiritualism is an innocent kind of faith, or, shall 
I say, of superstition. Its votaries generally 
come out of two opposing camps. Sometimes 
they flee to it for refuge from the dreary unbeliefs 
of Atheism, and sometimes from the drearier be- 


number includes nearly the whole population | liefs of orthodoxy. In Mrs, S.C. Hall’s case it 
'—-who wish to check the monster evil of| was a refuge from the latter; and whether it be 
intemperance, and to make Sunday a day of 
/rest, for religious observances and innocent 


true or false it is preferable to the two extremes 
against which it protests. What I specially like 
about her is her comradeship with her husband. 
She was a true helpmate. There was no contest 
as to who should rule, They were equal partners 
in the family firm. They were Mr. and Mrs, 8. 
C. Hall, which is as it should be, neither the 
husband eclipsing the wife nor the wife eclipsing 


On Sunday evening the Rev. W. Binns deli-| the husband, and neither of them wanting to 
'vered his annual address in the Charing-cross| eclipse the other. 
Unitarian Church, Birkenhead, on ‘The Death- 


4, THomas CARLYLE, 85.—A man who has 


He estimated the} contributed to make the century memorable. 


He was an inspirer to multitudes of young souls 


_1. A, Brangut, 75.—This remarkable French| who date their second birth from reading his 
|Revolutionist belonged to an extreme class, of | ‘‘ Sartor Resartus.” 
which we have no specimens in England, and | the denouncer of palaver, he yet wrote some forty 
even the theories of the Irish Land Leaguers| volumes ; but we can well pardon the practical 

No kind | inconsistency between his'advice and his conduct, 
of government possible in modern civilisation |for all his volumes will repay a reading right 
\satisfied him. No King, no Lords, no Commons, 
‘no nothing would come nearest to his ideal. 
Half of his life was passed in prison, and three}many. His is the truest picture that we have of 
times he was sentenced to death. I cannot say | Oliver Cromwell, with the warts visible on the 
the was taken away before his time, for I hope | face, but the great soul shining there and making 


The advocate of silence and 


through. He is the best English introduction to 
Goethe, Schiller, and the literary wealth of Ger- 


itself distinctly audible in the broken speech. 
Carlyle towards the close of his days was a less 
man than the Carlyle of youth and prime. Like 
Ruskin, he had always a devout belief in God, 
and a passionate earnestness of piety runs 
through all his works—I mean a piety towards 
God—but, like Ruskin, he arrived at believing 
too much in himself and too little in his fellows. 
This. narrowed him. He became intolerant. 
The world seemed going to perdition, and he 
spent his strength in eloquently describing the 
process. However, these vagaries are small in 
comparison with his vast services in other ways. 
Jove sometimes nods, and angels are said to have 
lapsed into lunacy and insurrection. We have to 


remember this both in the’case'of the Carlyle who 
has goneand of the Ruskin who remains. “ Sar- 
tor Resartus,” “Past and Present,” “ Heroes and 
Hero-worship,” and the “ Miscellaneous Essays ” 
are an everlasting monument. If we read them 
we rejoice to become his disciples—not always 
to share his opinions, but to be kindled into en- 
thusiasm by his love of reality and his hatred of 
shams. He is his own best cure. A little of 
lim may make us prate infallibly ; more of him 
brings us round to common sense again. I see 
that a Carlyle Society has been established. 
There is something disproportionate to the ex- 
haustless nature of things in these petty coteries ; 
still here there is a good excuse, for Carlyle means 
history, literature, philosophy, and religion as 
well as setting a stout heart to the solution of 
the practical problems of the day. His own so- 


lution was seldom sound. Nevertheless, he saw 
the problems. He was not frightened to look at 
them, and he did not try to hide them under a 
veil of vague words. Carlyle was a fighter—a 
genuine servant of the Lord of Hosis. ‘Like the 
sun he had spots, and neither few nor small. It 
would be false history to deny them, and hyper- 
critical to lament over them at large. The sun 
can afford spots, and after all it gives sunshine. 
I should be thankful for another gift from Pro- 
vidence equal to the brave warrior of the spirit 
whose body sleeps in the quiet churchyard of 
Ecclefechan, and for the spots also. Better them, 
with their surrounding oceans of fire and light 
and glory, than the darkness palpable of the 
common-place, or the misleading mists of insin- 
cerity. Hvery bit of Carlyle’s nature was reality. 
There was gold in hin—no gilt on him. 


5. Lorp BraconsFIetD, 76.—Was there gold 


productive activity in the work of fiction we had | sterling gold—the gold of genius, statesmanship, 
“not been initiated into the sensational bigamies and | and patriotism, the gold of Jewish grit and per- 
murders of Miss Braddon, or the loose rhap-|sistency of character, more lasting than the 
sodies of Ouida, or the psychological subtleties of | Anglo-Saxon, capable of fighting against greater 
George Eliot. She was a simple-hearted member | odds than the Scotch. I grant the gold, though 


in him, or was he mere outside gilt? There was 


of the good old school of Englishwomen, who be-|I seldom like the coinage to pass current. For 
lieved in mothers and daughters, wives and hus-|the genius was erratic, and prone to flash out 


bands, and plainsaying moralities. 


Her stories | with meteoric radiance, dazzling for the moment, 
‘were never great, but if they raised no wonder | but providing little steady light. 


In Lord Bea- 


they raised no blush. A faster generation left | consfield’s novels there is enough literary genius 


“her behind. She ministered, however, to culture|to handsomely equip a score of popular romances, | heart. 


but from “Coningsby” to “ Endymion” we seek 
in vain for any guiding principle fit to guide our 
lives by, and find nothing better than personal 
ambition. The statesmanship consisted in the 
acute management of men and nations by means 
of their foibles, and was accompanied by a curious 
incredulity as to noble motives. It was Boling- 
broke’s statesmanship and not Burke’s ; brilliant, 
of course, as Bolingbroke’s was, but fraught with 
disasters and prolific in blunders for which the 
brilliance could not compensate. The patriotism 
was stainless in intention. Lord Beaconsfield 
loved England in the fashion of “God Save the 
Queen,” with a chorus of “Rule Britannia.” 
This was at once his virtue and his failing. It 
made him national, and it hindered him from 
being cosmopolitan. The external honour and 
pomp of England were too much with him, 
Everyday Englishmen like this patriotism, and 
so they liked them. He ministered to their love 
of sensational display in trumpets and fireworks, 
He fed them with the sweets they were crying 
for. ‘They were pleasant to the taste in his own 
mouth. He judged the rest by himself, and in 
the main he judged them rightly. For even our 
other patriots dare not be really cosmopolitan, 
notwithstanding their talk. I think their patriot- 
ism is often wiser than his was, but it is not a 
whit more genuine. It could not be, and the 
thorough-going enthusiasm of humanity terrifies 
all our politicians alike. Eloquent phrases are 
words, and the practical application of admitted 
principles is postponed to more convenient sea- 
sons. The grit and persistency of character of 
Lord Beaconsfield remind me of sturdy Arctic 
voyagers, and the scarce adventurers who have 
blotted the word impossible out of their vocabua- 
lary. He conquered the disadvantages of birth, 
fortune, and ath He is the only example 
in modern times of a Prime Minister without 
university training. He was the son of a suc- 
cessful bookmaker; he was a Jew; he broke 
down ignominiously in his maiden speech in 
Parliament. Yet personal industry did for him 
what universities do for others. The obscurity 
of his birth increases the lustre of his achieve- 
ments. He conquered the prejudices against his 
Jewish race, and rose reanimated from his early 
failures. With every planet in his horoscope 
frowning upon him, he compelled fortune to his 
will, and the child of an outcast people became 
the leader of the proudest of aristocracies. He 
had no parallel. Every other politician of mark 
has had something to start with—either high 
birth, or large wealth, or a distinguished career 
either at Oxford or Cambridge. Lord Beacons- 
field had less than none of these. He had sim- 
ply himself against the world. The genius might 
be erratic, the statesmanship might be the clever 
management of men and nations, the patriotism 
might be narrow and showy ; yet genius, states- 
manship, and patriotism were all there, and they, 
combined with his grit and persistency of cha- 
racter, have made for him an enduring name. 
When he has faded into forgetfulness as a politi- 
cian, history will still tell his story in an admir- 
ing strain as that of one of the most remarkable 
men of the nineteenth century. 


6. WittrAmM Morugy Punsuon, 57.—The most 
eloquent of Wesleyan preachers, a piler up of 
magnificent Ciceronian sentences ; a man mighty 
to quicken conscience and tosave souls. He kept 
in the well-worn theological ruts, and troubled 
not himself with the new-fangled speculations 
that are now tempting brave men to go out on 
to the open moorlands where the wind blows 
fresh and strong. Only brave men dare go there 
—and even they,if they have not wisdom and 
self-control, will fare badly. For the masses, and 
for a long time to come yet, the old ruts must 
serve ; and while godly-minded walk there, and 
scatter blessings as they go, it is not for us to 
complain. We cannot hurry the march of Pro- 
vidence. The old ruts will be abandoned at last. 
In the meantime, there is a picturesqueness about 
them, and men like William Morley Punshon 
make them half-lovable, and tempt us to fancy 
the road so many tread may be better than we 
think it is. There is no perfect road, 


7. Epwarp Mati, 72. — The ‘never-dis- 
heartened champion of the liberation of. religion 
from state patronage and control, a prophet of 
the good time sure to come, and visibly drawing 
nearer from day to day. Men of Edward Miall’s 
stamp are men with faith in religion. They dare 
to trust it to the winds of heaven and the human 
Once give way to the terror-stricken 


A. 


dream that religion cannot stand by its own na- 
tive strength, and we may ring its death knell 
and write its epitaph. And this the epitaph— 
“ Here lies religion, once a thickly-scattered wild 
flower, then made a hothouse plant, then quickly 
dying through being over-pampered, and losing 
its fragrance long before it lost its colour.” 

8. Joun Cummina, 70.—A prophet whose pro- 
phecies never came to pass, lost in the Apocalypse 
and Daniel, deserted in his old age, and pensioned 
when the pension came too late to be of service ; 
yet an able man, and doubtless a believing man, 
though always mistaken, and worthy of a better 
cause and a better fate. 

9, MaxriniaAN Pavut Emitz Littre, 80.— 
Auguste Comte’s great disciple, and the most 
eminent of European positivists. He was wise 
enough to hold aloof from the later developments 
of Positivism, the idolatry of Madame Clotilde 
de Vaux, the make-belief of religious worship, 
and the theatrical attitudinising of prayer, with 
nothing and nobody to pray to. Littré held that 
suetaphysics and theology were unknowable, and 
useless, if they could be known. Therefore he 
devoted himself to the service of mankind in 
practical things. Science was the only providence, 
and material civilsation the only heaven. Still 
they carried with them a generous culture, and 
insisted on the domination of the moral nature 
and the affections. This was Comte’s early 
doctrine, at which Littré stopped. It seems 
strange that Positivists should believe so much in 
humanity and yet ignore metaphysics and theo- 
logy, when, if there be any one fact plainly writ- 
ten onthe history of thousands of years, it is the 
fact that wherever man is found they are found 
along with him, and he blooms fairest when he 
yields to their inspiration. But perhaps they 
have brought rejection on themselves by their 
dogmatism. They pretended to know absolutely 
when God more or less permits happy guessing, 
and to possess already the complete truth when 
the necessary limitations of finite existence make 
it at once our infirmity and our glory to be ever- 
lasting seekers after truth, and to rise on “ step- 
ping-stones of our dead selves to higher things.” 
And yet Positivist dogmatism is quite equal to 
that of metaphysics and theology in a different 
way, and is as arrogant in denying asthe West- 
minster Confession and the Thirty-nine Articles 
are in asserting. But Littré’s positivism, like 
that of Comte’s, is fated to furnish materials for 
some new chapter in some new “ Curiosities of 
Literature” written by some new Isaac Disraeli. 
His French dictionary is his title to fame. It is 
said that he died after receiving extreme unction 
and professing the faith of the Church of Rome. 
In this revolution there is nothing to surprise us. 
Men who deny all are prone to swing round and 
believe all, and vice versa. To wander over the 
world of thought and select the grains of wheat 
out of the heaps of chaff is the work we are re- 
quired all to do. It is easier far, and saves 
trouble, to throw in our lot with blind faith or 
blind indifference—‘ Many are called, but few 
“are chosen,” for few are earnest enough to make 
God’s choice of them for the highest vocation a 
possible thing. Littré had the intellect. to con- 
struct a free and philosophical religion for him- 
self, but, Frenchman-like, he made up his mind 
early, and concluded religion a blunder, and 
thought about it no more. Then, in old age, 
youthful emotions returned upon him with over- 
powering force, and he died a Roman Catholic in 
second childhood, because in his manhood he al- 
lowed the germs of religion to decay. If religion 
is to flourish it must grow from the twin roots of 
the intellect and the emotions, and they must be 
cultivated side by side. This cultivation may not 
perhaps end in contentment with any of the 
popular dogmas, but it will make an end of the 
positivism and agnosticism which ignore, and the 
atheism which denies, the fundamental human in- 
stincts; without arrogating over-familiarity with 
His ways, it will cling to God; and without mak- 
ing an ordnance survey of the new land into 
which we enter after death, it will hold fast to 
nature’s prophecy of immortal life. 

10. Tum Emprror ALEXANDER oF Russia, 
63.—As a rule I feel no interest in hereditary 
rulers. We do not want them or have them in 
the House of Commons, amongst bishops, popes, 
judges, magistrates, and railway and bank di- 
rectors. They remain only in the spheres of the 
lords and Royalty, and there they are tending to 
dissolution. But on two or three occasions there 


have been exceptions in England to the general 
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uninterestingness of the species, and the Em- 
peror Alexander was an exception in Russia. 
Coming to the throne towards the close of the 
Crimean war, and after the death of the fierce 
and headstrong Nicholas, he signalised his acces- 
sion by reforms worthy of the genius of an 
Alfred the Great, and promised to become a 
second Peter in power and influence, with more 
than Peter’s zeal for the public good. This 
emancipation of the serfs stamps him as the 
greatest and wisest benefactor that the Russian 
people ever had. His educational schemes, had 
they been persisted in, would have placed Russia 
on a, level with the rest of Europe. But the evil 
habits of many centuries of misgovernment can- 
not be got rid of in a generation, as we are now 
ourselves experiencing in Ireland. We inherit 
the consequences cf our forefathers’ sins as well 
as of their virtues. Alexander’s popular sympa- 
thies set the nobles against him. Then he trem- 
bled at his boldness, and harked back in educa- 
tion, though he stood firm in the emancipation 
of the serfs. In the meantime Nihilism spread, 
and he fancied himself obliged to use harsher 
means of repression than he would have been 
inclined to earlier. The usual results followed. 
Coercion begat bitter discontent, and dynamite 
put him out of the way. He was a martyr. 
Louis XVI. and Charles I. were at least slain 
according to constitutional forms, and it would 
be a waste of pity to commiserate them; but 
Alexander lived and served his country, and 
died for it. They who slew him slew the 
guardian deity of the people, and all for what ? 
To wear heavier chains, to alienate themselves 
from the healthier life of the West, and to pro- 
vide a fresh excuse for the slavery from which 
he had set them free. Alexander of Macedon 
was called great. Alexander of Russia really 
was great, and the epithet will be justly awarded 
to him in after times. 


11. ArtHUR PENRHYN STANLEY, 65.— The 
news of Dean Stanley’s death reached me on a 
sunny July morning as I was wandering through 
Caen, indulging in waking dreams of William 
the Conqueror, and it darkened for me the rest 
of the day, and many days following. He was a 
pupil and biographer of Dr. Arnold, and the 
broadest representative of the Broad Church. It 
is hard to tell what his breadth failed to include. 
It included all the Nonconformists, from the 
Scotch Presbyterians at one end, who stand by 
the old standards, to the Unitarians at the other 
end, who are the descendants of the English 
Presbyterians, and have no standard, save the 
inward light ever brightening to the perfect day. 
It included Bishops Colenso and Wilberforce, 
Max Miiller and George Grote, and John Stuart 
Mill, men who took all on trust, and men who 
investigated all. Naturally, therefore, his own 
theology was hazy, and perhaps no worse for its 
haziness. He had, however, a sound test for 
reverence and sympathy. If men were true to 
themselves they were true to God, and differ- 
ences were simply God’s methods to bring about 
at last a richer. unity. His theory of the Church 
of England was a mystery tome. The Church 
seems to me to be fenced by high walls within 
narrow limits. To Dean Stanley there were prac- 
tically no walls and no limits. J cannot under- 
stand this position, but I call him a man of 
transparent soul, though not a clear thinker ; at 
once a courtier and a saint, the courtier some-: 
times getting the mastery, the saint often getting 
it, and the total result is a marvellous incon- 
sistency. But, granted his theory, then his own 
practice was consistent enough. The insuperable 
objection to his theory in my eyes is that the 
Creeds and Articles of the Church of England 
are clearly meant to teach dogmatic theology of 
the Reformation type, partly Calvinistic and 
partly Lutheran, and his contention that all 
theology is an open question has no foothold 
there, though it has a firm foothold in the 
primary granite of fact. To this position, gene- 
rous and illogical as it was, he was faithful. 
He would countenance no shape of persecution. 
Other Broad Churchmen draw a line. Mr. 
Llewellyn Davies, for instance, will not use the 
Athanasian Creed, and violates the law thirteen 
times a year; but he is willing to let Mr. Green 
stay in Lancaster Gaol because Mr. Green vio- 
lates the law in: minor ceremonial things. Dean 
Stanley’s theory is unworkable, and [ am not 
sorry. It was suggested in embryo by the Lati- 
tudinarians of the seventeenth century, and had 
often had supporters, but, to the credit of human 
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nature, has always broken down, for it authorises 
men to use words in a non-natural sense, as Mr. 
Matthew Arnold thinks it legitimate to deny that 
God is a person, and in the next breath to assert 
three persons in the Divine Trinity. Let words 
bave the contradictory meanings in commerce 
and life which Dean Stanley allowed them in 
theology, and we should not know whether we 
were standing on our heads or heels. As the 
range of human experience extends, theology re- 
quires new interpretations to adapt its ideas to 
new facts. The old language becomes misleading. 
We might as well ask astronomers to subscribe to 
the Ptolemaic system as ask modern students to 
subscribe to the formulas of the Tudors and 
Stuarts. Best of all is it to ask for no subscrip- 
tion whatever, but to leave laity and clergy to the 
free play of thought, and to the quest of truth 
without any let, hindrance, prepossession, or 
foregone conclusion. This places theology where 
literature and science are. Mr. Stopford Brooke 
said that on liberty and manhood here and there 
we take our stand. But, apart from this theory 
of accommodation, which people will indignantly 
reject in proportion as they have any earnest 
religious belief ; and granting the sweetness and 
sincerity of its last and greatest champion, Dean 
Stanley has left an evergreen remembrance of 
himself. His life was unostentatious, his piety 
genuine, his charity unbounded, His histories 
are perfections of picturesque narratives, and as 
Dean of Westminster he has added a new sanctity 
to Westminster Abbey. Nominally, he belonged 
to the Church of England ; practically, he was a 
saint of the church universal, but not a philoso- 
pher thereof. 


12: Henry Martner Jackson, 49.—An ho- 
noured townsman of our own, an able lawyer, 
an honest politician, and the promise of an ad- 
mirable judge, cut off just as he reached the 
bench, and shorn of the opportunity of showing 
how he would have adorned it. 


13. Gzorce Borrow, 78.—An adventurous 
traveller, a gipsy wanderer, and the author of the 
“ Bible in Spain,” and other books of intense: in- 
terest for lovers of out-of-the-way phases of life. 


14. EpwarpJoun TRELAWNEY, 88.—The friend 
of Byron and Shelley, not a poet, but a man who 
could appreciate poets. Fierce in talk, warm in 
heart, worse in his bark than in his bite. Tre- 
lawney was the last representative of a school 
famous before we were born ; a wild and bois- 
terous character, with splendid capacities, that 
ran to seed for want of a suitable sphere. Had he 
lived in the times of Queen Elizabeth he would 
have been an equal companion of Raleigh and 
Drake. 

15. PresipENT GARFIELD, 50.—He worked 
his way from a log hut to the White House. His 
piety was the gift of nature; his large learning 
was self-gained. He enriched his mind by the 
glad-pinching of his body. He was a politician 
with a conscience, and a patriot above party. The 
one foul blot on the constitution of the United 
States is the habit of changing officials all round 
when a new president is elected, and rewarding 
party wire-pullers with Government posts. So 
the official circles are largely nests of corruption; 
judges can be bought, and it is whispered that 
presidents have been bribed. Of all all-mighty 
things, so-called, the worst all-mightiness is the 
almighty dollar. President Garfield determired 
to inaugurate an era of purity, and sacrificed his - 
life as the price. It was a costly price to pay ; 
but if the end be gained, the end will be worth 
the price. 

16. ALEXANDER Macponatp, 50,—A_ self- 
made working-man, member of Parliament, and 
an honest advocate of trades unions, who was 
able to see both sides of a question, 


17. Joun M‘Hatrx, 89.—This vigorous ol 
Roman Catholic archbishop was calling the Lion 
of Tuam. He was too independent-minded for 
the Ultramontane rulers of the Chureh,tand was 
practically superseded in the administration of 
his diocese long before he died. He was a zealous 
Irish patriot, who hated insurrectionary agita- 
tions, and if he could not work within the limits 
of the law would fold his arms and hold en, and 
wait for better times, or would wield a trenchant 
pen and help the better times to come. He was 
a Roman Churchman who endeared religion to 
the peasantry, and illustrated in his own life the 
superiority of conduct over creed. Perhaps he 
was too much of a lion, roared too loudly, and 
used his claws sometimes when he might have 


és 


' from the other two denominations. 


_ weakened the bond of union, and a few 
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" been content with roaring. Yet he felt strongly ; 


his Celtic blood boiled on slight provocation ; he 
saw things through the distorting medium of his 
excited emotions, and fought with spectres which 
he mistook for friends. He is not the first man 
who has done it, nor will he be the last ; but he 
was a real man, notwithstanding the cross of the 
lion in him ; and though he was against most of 
the things I hold dear, I prefer a reality against 
me to a sham on my own side. The reality stirs 
me up to do my best, and by the sham I am be- 
trayed. From all people who mean more than 
they say, from all who mean less than they say, 
from all who seem any way different from what 
they are, from all shams, good Lord deliver us. 
When the blessed sunshine of reality breaks uni- 
‘versally on the world, then another advent of the 
Christ of God will draw nigh. 


DR. WILLIAMS’S TRUST.—XX. 
[CONTRIBUTED BY W. D. JEREMY, ESQ. ] 
92. Ricnarp Cooxeg, Esq. (1771-88).—Some- 


time Treasurer of the Presbyterian Board 


(1771 2-84). 

93. GroreE Brouen, sq. (1772-85).— A mem- 
ber of the Presbyterian Board (1772-85). 

94. Rev. ABRAHAM Ruzs, D.D., F.R.S. (1774- 
1825)—well known by the Cyclopedia which 
bears his name. From the article “ Penry” 
therein, written by himself, we learn that he 
traced his descent in the maternal line from John 
Penry, or Ap-Henry, the Puritan martyr who 
suffered for Nonconformity in the Elizabethan 
period. His father, the Rev. Lewis Rees, was 
an Independent minister at Llanbrynmaer, Mont- 
gomeryshire. There, in the year 1743, Abraham 
Rees was born. At theage of sixteen he entered 
Hoxton Academy, then presided over by Dr. 
David Jennings, author of ‘‘ Jewish Antiquities ;” 
and such were the abilities, industry, and attain- 
ments of the young student, especially in mathe- 
matics and natural philosophy, that at the age of 
nineteen, before the completion of his course, he 
was appointed assistant tutor, and soon after 
elected resident tutor, which office he held, hav- 
ing Dy. Kippis for a colleague, until the dissolu- 
tion of the college, in 1784 or 1785. For the next 
ten years (1785-95) he was one of the tutors of 
the Hackney College. He was thus for thirty- 
three years engaged in educating students for the 
Christian ministry. To his professorial duties he 
added literary work of nosmall magnitude. A 
new edition of Chambers’s “Cyclopeedia” (first 

ublished in 1727) being required, he was selected 
ie the publishers to be the editor, and the work 
issued from the press in four huge folio volumes 
between the years 1781 and 1786. About that 
time he was elected a Fellow of the Royal So- 
ciety, and the degree of D.D. was conferred on 
him by the University of Edinburgh, on the pro- 
posal of the Principal, Dr. Robertson, the his- 
torian. Dr. Rees’s next literary work was a 
gigantic undertaking—his own new Cyclopedia, 
which came out in parts between the years 1803 
and 1820, and was completed in forty-five quarto 
volumes. In the meantime he also published 
four volumes of “ Practical Sermons.” All these 
labours were combined with the duties of his 
profession as a minister, which he performed un- 
interruptedly for fifty-seven years, first as pastor 


of St. Thomas’s Southwark (1768-83), and then 
of the Old Jewry congregation (1784-1825). 
Honorary Secretary of the Presbyterian Board 
for nearly half a century, he was for a long 
period the acknowledged head of “The United 
Body of the Three Denominations In and Around 
the Cities of London and Westminster,” as well 
as of the “ Presbyterian body” itself. He died 
June 9, 1825, in his eighty-third year. A por- 
trait of him by Opie was presented to the Library, 
in compliance with directions contained in his 
will. Dr. Rees was an Arian of the school of Dr. 
Richard Price, but he lived to see Unitarianism, 
as taught by Priestley and Belsham, very gene- 
rally adopted by the English Presbyterians, who 
thus became more widely separated than before 
Dr. Rees’s 
influence greatly helped to keep the three toge- 
ther during his life, and they continued for some 
time to assemble for their purposes at Redcross- 
street Library as their head quarters. His death 
years 
later an open rupture occurred, followed by liti- 
gation, with regard to chapels and trusts, engen- 
dering hostile feelings, which have but recently 


_ died out. 
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95. Rey. NarHanie, Wuire (1774-83).—One 
of Doddridge’s pupils. Assistant Minister at 
the Old Jewry (1766-74), and afterwards sole 
pastor (1774-83). A member of the Presbyterian 
Board (1773-83). He died March 3, 1773, in his 
seventy-fourth year. 

96, ALEXANDER Cuampion, Esq. (1774-94).— 
A member of the Presbyterian Board, 1772. 

97. Rev. Rick Harris, D.D. (1775-93).—Mi- 

nister of Hanover-street Chapel, Long Acre. A 
member of the Presbyterian Board (1772-95). 
_ 98. Rey. Tuomas Tayuer (1771-1831).—Born 
in 1735 near Kidderminster. Admitted, in 1751, 
a pupil of Dr. Doddridge, who died soon after 
at Lisbon. One of the first students at the 
Daventry Academy (1752). Elected Assistant 
Tutor in 1757 ; Assistant Minister at Carter-lane, 
London (1767-78), as colleague to Mr. Picard. 
Pastor from 1778 to 1816, when he resigned his 
office from advanced age and infirmities. He 
published a volume of sermons in 1803. He was 
a Trustee of Coward’s Fund, and a member of 
the Presbyterian Board (1778-1831). He died 
Oct. 23, 1831, at the age of nine-six years. ‘The 
late Rev. John Scott Porter, who was one of his 
successors at Carter-lane, says,in a letter to the 
Christian Life for Nov. 3, 1877, that Mr. Tayler 
had an almost filial respect for Dr. Doddriige, 
and paid to him an affecting tribute by renovating 
in a handsome style, and solely at his own ex- 
pense, the Doctor’s Tomb in the English Ceme- 
tero at Lisbon. ; 

99. Rev. Roger Frexman, D.D. (1778-86).— 
Minister of Jamaica-row Chapel, Rotherhithe, 
from 1747 until its dissolution in 1783. He re- 
signed the Trust in 1786, on being appointed 
Librarian, which oftice he held at Dr. Williams’s 
Library until 1792. He died in 1795, aged 
eighty-seven years. He was the compiler of the 
eighth, ninth, tenth, and eleventh ‘volumes of 
the ‘‘ General Index of the Journals of the House 
of Commons,” comprising the years 1660-97. 

100. NATHANIEL PouuILt, Esq. (1778-83).— 
Chairman of the Dissenting Depnties (1779-82). 

101. Rev. Ricnoarp JonEs (1778-1800).—A 
pupil of Dr. Doddridge, Minister of Crosby- 
square Chapel, from 1765 to 1769, when the 
lease having expired the Society was dissolved. 
Librarian at Dr. Williams’s Library from 1767 
to 1770. Minister at Hanover Chapel, Peckham, 
from 1770 to 1800. He died 30th September, 
1800, in his seventy-third year. 

102. MarrnHew Toweoop, Esa. (1780-91).— 
Banker, son of the Rev. Micaiah Towgood, of 
Exeter. A member of the Presbyterian Board 
(1778-1791). 

103. Joan WARREN, Esq. (1781-1804).—Grand- 
son of the Rev. John Warren, of Coventry, and 
also grandson of the Rev. Edward Picard, of 
Carter-lane, Treasurer of the Presbyterian Board 
(1784-1802), father of the late Thomas Picard 
Warren, Esq. 

104.—Ruv. Jonn Witurams, LL.D. (1782-90). 
—Librarian at Redcross-street from 1777 to 
1782, when, on retiring, he was elected a Trus- 
tee. There isa portrait of him at the Library. 

105. Epwarp Jerrries, Esq. (1783-1802).— 
Treasurer of St. Thomas’s Hospital; a member 
of the Presbyterian Board as a representative of 
St. Thomas’s Chapel, Southwark (1790-1800) ; 
Chairman of the Dissenting Deputies (1785- 


1802). 
(To be continued.) 


Sr. Pavx’s Bexus.—Ten thousand people assem- 
bled near St. Paul’s Cathedral, at twelve o’clock on 
Saturday night, to hear the new peal of bells of the 
Cathedral ring ‘‘the Old Year out and the New 
Year in.” ‘Great Paul,” the name by which the 
monstrous bell for St.’ Paul’s Cathedral is to be 
known, is now ready for conveyance from Lough- 
borough to London. The weight of the bell is a 
little over 174 tons, or 44 tons heavier than ‘“‘ Big 
Ben” at Westminster. The perpendicular height 
of the bell from the lip to the top of the canons is 
Sft. 10in., so that a man could stand underneath it 
with an open umbrella. The diameter from edge to 
edge is 9ft. 62in., and the thickness at the middle of 
the sound-bow 8#in. The total cost will be about 
£3,000. When tested the volume of sound was ex- 
traordinarily great, and the vibration was very re- 
markable. 


Ir is intended to memorialise the Crown to issue 
a Royal Commission to inquire into, and report on, 
the state of Westminster School. 


Occasional Hotes, 


es 


__A new heresy hunt, we learn from the Echo, 
has been started in Scotland. Considering the 
bold and original method in which theological 
subjectslare treated in Dr. Walter Smith’s poems, 
it is not at all surprising that he has at length 
come into collision with the ultra-orthodox party. 
During the discussion on the Robertson Smith 
case Dr. Walter Smith was one of the Professor’s 
staunchest supporters; and very recently the 
Professor {was elected an office-bearer in Dr. 
Walter Smith’s church. It so happens that every 
oftice-bearer on his election has to sign the Con- 
fession of Faith, and it is becoming increasingly 
difficult to find men of thought and culture 
willing to pin their faith to a musty document 
drawn up by Presbyterian theologians two cen- 
turies and a quarter ago. Dr. Walter Smith got 
over the difficulty by publicly explaining in his 
church that “ the adherence of the office-bearers 
to the questions was in so far as they agreed with 
Holy Scripture, because the supreme rule of faith 
with them, as with all Protestant Churches, was 
not any confessional creed, but the Scripture 
itself. These confessions were subordinate 
standards, and were simply received in as far 
as they agreed with the Holy Scripture.” At 
the Edinburgh Free Presbytery last week Dr. 
Smith was called to account for his action, 
which he stoutly defended, observing that in the 
chapter on creation the Confession of Faith ap- 
peared at least to say that God created the world 
out of nothing, and that it reached its present 
state of completeness from nothing, in the space 
of six days, while the Scripture was not pledged 
to any such position as that. The Presbytery, 
however, on the motion of Sir Heury Moncrieff, 
resolved that answers to the questions put cannot 
be accepted on such a footing as propounded by 
Dr. Walter Smith, and referred the matter to a 
committee with a view to further action. If the 
Edinburgh Free Presbytery persists in its course, 
says the ZHcho, it will not be long before the 
churches will have their choice of office-bearers 
limited to the most illiterate of the members. 
Perhaps this is slightly over-stated, as some of 
the educated men of the Nonconformist denomi- 
nations, both in England and Scotland, are 
among the most rigidly Orthodox. 


TuHE Rev. Epmunp 8. FFouLkss, vicar of St. 
Mary’s, Oxford, and one of the candidates for 
the Bodleian Librarianship, contributes to Mac- 
millan’s Magazine a paper on “ English Church 
Courts and Primitive Ritual,” in the course of 
which he gives the following account of his fif- 
teen years’ experience as priest in the Church of 
Rome :—“ The system,” he says, “I had found 
on full experience to be completely delusive ; 
just as full of blemishes, and distortions, and 
corruptions as our forefathers had painted it ages 
ago; falsifying, in fact, almost every pretension 
it affected itself, or its proselytisers claimed for 
it ; with unity largely dependent on tyranny for 
its maintenance, and a blind to any amount of 
heartburnings and internecine strife behind the 
scenes ; with moral appearances largely depen- 
dent on secrecy, and truth played fast and loose 
with in every possible way for palliating, advanc- 
ing, or saving the system. All these discoveries 
made me rejoice over the unrighteous act that 
set me free, and enabled me to return to my old 
home, a wiser, but not by any means a sadder 
man. IJ had known Rome now, once for all.” 


Aw extraordinary account comes from Aber- 
deen of Ritualistic proceedings in the Kast Parish 
Church there. For some time past complaints 
have been made in the local press of the sweep- 
ing changes in doctrine and worship effected by 
the minister. The Virgin Mary, it was said, had 
been referred to in a most unusual way, so as te 
scandalise good Protestants, brass bands had per- 
formed in the church, and candles had actually 
been fixed on either side of the pulpit. Some 
of the complaints seem to have been the product 
of exaggeration, the Christian World says, but 
certainly the account given by the Aberdeen Free 
Press of a special Christmas service for children 
held in the East Church tells of “anew derar- 
ture” in Presbyterian worship. ‘The service 
took place in a small chapel fitted upin ‘‘ Collin- 
son’s aisle,” and those attending it had placed in 
their hands a “ Christmas office for children.” 
This seems to have been almost entirely derived 
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from Anglican sources, including a number of 
forms familiar to readers of the Prayer-book, a 
version of the Litany, and the Magnificat. The 
prayers were intoned after the most improved 
fashion ; and the children gave evidence that 
they had been thoroughly drilled in the responses. 
A brass band was to have assisted at the service, 
but in deference to the scruples of some its aid 
was dispensed with. An indignant Aberdonian 
writes to the newspapers asking if there be no 
Jenny Geddes who will rise up and ‘protest 
against “ this miserable mincing of the Anglican 
service.” 


Tue Rey. M. J. Savacn, of*the Church of 
the Unity, Boston, U.S., gave in his sermon on 
Dec. 18 a statement of Mr. O. B. Frothingham’s 
so-called changed views of Religion and Radical- 
ism, which have been the subject of recent dis- 
cussion. ‘his statement Mr. Frothingham him- 
self has endorsed as substantially correct in every 
Hbiae sae Mr. Savage gave the following out- 
line of Mr. Frothingham’s views:—“1. Mr. 
Frothingham does not regard any science that 
deserves the name as tending toward Material- 
ism. 2, He would not limit free thought on any 
subject.or in any direction. 3, He is not in the 
least. inclined to go back to any past church 
statement of creed. 4, While he is in no sympa- 
thy with destruction for its own sake, he thinks 
the work of destruction for the sake of higher 
and better building has not yet gone half far 
enough. Tasked him if he would now blot out 
anything he has written and published. ‘ Not 
one single word,’ was his answer ; ‘I would only 
supplement here and there with additional state- 
ments.’ I asked especially about ‘The Cradle of 
the Christ,’ which would, perhaps, be called his 
most destructive piece of criticism. He said :— 
‘I would make no change in it. It is now impos- 
sible to get at the historical Jesus. We have no 
materials.’ Jesus and the Christ I regard as two 
distinct and separate things.’ Now, then, for his 
change. To put it in my phrase, I should say he 
has come to be amore pronounced Theist. The 
point towards which his thoughts converge is 
the mode of communication between the Divine 
mindand the human. To quote his own words 
in conversation, he said:—‘* For many years I 
have been inclined to try to prove that every- 
thing comes out of the earth from below ; that 
religion is purely earthly in its origin ; some- 
thing made by man in his effort to perfect 
himself, to use Mr. Abbot’s phrase; and I have 
not, as I now think, taken enough account 
of the working in the world of a Divine mind, 
a power above man, working on and through 
him to lift and lead; and in his own use of 
that term he looks for larger ‘revelations’ of 
God and truth in the future. ‘I hope,’ said 
he, ‘that new light will break out, not of God’s 
word in the sense of a book, but of God’s uni- 
verse.’ The new light, he thinks, will come, not 
by studying old creeds or standards or Bibles, 
but by looking forward for new manifestations 
through normal methods in the human soul.” 
The sermon concluded as follows :—“ Meantime, 
after a life of exceptional toil, he has certainly 
earned the right to rest and wait. If he is not 
entirely satisfied with his life-work, what man of 
any lofty ideas is satisfied ? If he questions some 
of his past methods, and feels that he overlooked 
and did not sufficiently emphasise some of the 
many Sides of the infinite truth, let that man who 
has grasped the whole universe be the one to 
find fault with him. Ceasing to speak when they 
have delivered their message, and waiting for 
‘more light,’ instead of plunging recklessly for- 
ward when the way is not clear, hoping in the 
future, and trusting that the power that has un- 
rolled the panorama of the past has more and 
grander still to reveal—is not this the attitude of 
all reverent, noble, believing souls? Let us leave 
Mr. Frothingham, then, on the furthest verse of 
his advance, not taking one step backward, but 
only facing the east, waiting for a new and 
brighter rising of the ever old and ever new sun 
of righteousness and of life, feeling sure that, 
like the fabled statue of Memnon at Thebes when 
the first rays smile upon his forehead, the music 
of his old-time utterance will respond to the ap- 
peals.” 


Some very curious particulars, we learn from 
the Disciple, have been published with-regard to 
the Congregational Church at Chumleigh, Devon. 
Tt dates from’ 1633, and originated in Archbishop 
Laud driving the Rey, Mr. Shaw from the parish 
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church, and friends clustering around the ejected 
minister and building the present chapel. Mr. 
John Bowring, an ancestor of the late Sir John 
Bowring, gave the land, and the family continued 
connected with the chapel for more than a cen- 
tury. The Rev. Mr. Stuckey, one of Oliver 
Cromwell’s chaplains, and an ancestor of the 
present Sir George Stuckey, Bart., erected the 
building. Although the chapel has been some- 
what altered, the pulpit is the original one, and 
so is the clock, which has the peculiarity of 
having a wooden wheel. Sir Risdon’ Bennett is 
the great, great grandson of one of the ministers, 
the Rev. Risdon Darracott; and Sir Joseph 
Hooker, of Kew, the distinguished botanist, is 
the great, great grandson of another minister, the 
Rev. Joseph Hooker. 


AN accomplished scholar—the Rev. E, M. Gel- 
dart, M.A., of Croydon—sends us the following 
attempt to improve on Dr. Willan’s version of 
“ Abide with me,” published in the Jnquirer of 
the 24th Dec. :— 


Siste precor ! rapidis terrae nox ingruit umbris : 
Vesper adest : ne me desere; siste precor ! 
Dum sociis expers frustra solatia quaero, 
Tu desperanti, ¢pes mea sola, mane. 


Deficit imminuente die lux parvula vite ; 
Gaudia tabescunt: transit inane decus. 

Omnia mutantur sensim lJabentibus annis : 
Nescia mutari, tu mea vita, mane. 


Nec tantum vidisse satis vocemque per aures 
Vix hausisse semel: ni remanere velis. 

Tamquam discipulo solitus facilisque magister 
Sic mihi, nec raptim praeteriturus ades. 


Neu gravis advenias regum rex ipse, sed almus; 
Ales in auxilium, plenus amore, Deus. 
Tristitiae lacrimas, votis cor mite remittas : 
Hue ades ut maneas, suavis amice refim. 


Saepe benigna tuens spectabas faustus ab alto 
Me juvenem, quamvis saepe rebellis eram. 
Heu quoties ego te, tumenon deseris unquam ; 

Semper et extremo tempore fidus ades. 


Practereunte die sine te solamina nulla 
Uno consilio presidioque meo. 

Quis nisi tu solus mihi tela retorquet Averni? 
Per tempestates, perque serena, mane. 


Auspice te cuivis obsistam interritus hosti ; 
Tecum cura levis, lacrima dulcis erit, 

Quo tibi Mors stimuli? tibi quo victoria Lethe ? 
Numine caelesti vindice victor ero. 


Tu praetende crucem morienti ante ora; tenebrigs 
Fulgentem mediis pande per astra viam. 

Sol novus exoritur ; fugitant spectacula mundi; 
Mecum seu vivo, seu pereunte, mane. 


THE Jewish Chronicle has an article on “ Sab- 
bath Schools ”—that is Saturday Schools—which 
would delight the heart of Mr. I. M. Wade and 
our friends in Norfolk-street. It appears that 
the Jewish schools are increasing in number, and 
that religious classes are in course of formation 
in connection with the various Metropolitan 
Synagogues. Our Jewish contemporary affirms 
that much remains to be done in this direction, 
aud refuses to be satisfied until—unconsciously 
imitating Mr. Wade—“every Jewish congrega- 
tion has followed the example set by afew. The 
following passage, !mutatis mutandis, applies to our 
own position :—“It is irapossible to exaggerate 
ths important influence that Sabbath schools 
must exercise on the future of Judaism. Never, 
perhaps, has religion, generally, stood in such 
danger as it does to-day. A great wave of scep- 
ticism is rolling over whole countries, sweeping 
away old faiths and undermining the very founda- 
tion of religious belief. Besides suffering from 
the spread of infidelity in common with all reli- 
gions, Judaism has foes peculiar to itself. There 
is prejudice, prejudice against our race and our 
faith, which makes the young and ignorant he- 
sitate before publicly proclaiming themselves 
Jews. There are the claims of the world ever 
bidding our coreligionists give up their faith, 
with the self-denial and self-sacrifice it imposes, 
and holding out pecuniary prizes as the reward of 
a neglect of their religious observances. It be- 
comes, then, one of the most important questions 
of the day, how we are effectively to guard our 
children against these dangers. It is not enough 
that they are sent regularly to the synagogue, 
and that in their homes they see performed the 
ceremonies that their forefathers have practised 
through so many generations. Thesesafeguards, 
powerful as they may be, are not sufficient, The 
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services in our synagogue do not, we are afraid, 
do much towards touching children’s hearts ; the 
prayers are said in a language with which they 
are only imperfectly acquainted ; the sermons are 
written for the parents, and the more youthful 
auditors can seldom understand much of them ; 
and although in some synagogues special chil- | 
dren’s sermons, we are glad to say, are some- 
times given, these are but occasional, and can be 
but the accessories, not the staple, of religious 
education. Public worship was clearly consi- 
dered by the Rabbins subordinate to religious 
instruction when they declared that the teaching 
of children might not be interrupted even for the 
purpose of rebuilding the Temple.” 


Tux intelligence of the death of Mr. Ralph 
Bernal Osborne has been received with wide- 
spread regret. The political career of Mr. Os- 
borne extended over a generation ; for between 
1841 and 1874 he represented in successive Par- 
liaments Wycombe, Middlesex, Dover, Liskeard, 
Nottingham, and Waterford. Inthe Aberdeen 
and first Palmerston Administrations he filled the 
office of Secretary tothe Admiralty. There are 
very few sitting in the House of Commons now 
who lived through the scenes in which Mr. Ber- 
nal Osborne sparkled, and fewer still who had~ 
taken their seats when he approached the table 
to be sworn in as member for Wycombe. In a 
very interesting obituary memoir in the Daily 
News of Thursday we are told that “theological 
speculation of a somewhat advanced kind had a 
curious fascination for him,” and in illustracion 
of this we remember being told by one of his 
intimate friends many years ago that he was a 
diligent and sympathising reader of the Inquirer 
at the Reform Club. a 


In his speech at the Liverpool Reform Club 
banquet on Wednesday night Lord Derby re- 
ferred as follows to the Bradlaugh question :— 


There is another question connected with the con- 
stitution of the House of Commons which has al- 
ready occupied more time and caused more bad 
feeling than its importance deserves—I mean the 
question of Parliamentary oaths. For my part, I 
utterly disbelieve in the value of political oaths. I 
don’t see that they ever caused any man in public 
life to do or to abstain from doing anything 
that he would have leff undone or that he would 
have done if oaths had neyer existed. But they 
are a custom all over the world, and they do no 
particular harm. If we are to have any legislation 
on the subject, the simplest plan would be to allow 
anybody to substitute an affirmation for an oath, 
without assigning his reason. But it is not a very 
urgent question, and I should hope that, if Mr. 
Bradlaugh again offers to take the oath, as he did 
last year, there will be no further attempt to prevent 
him, It is quite new doctrine that we are to inquire 
into the orthodoxy or to question the sincerity of 
those who consent to go through the accustomed 
forms. If that is to be done to one member, it 
should be done to others. Suppose a member to 
have published something that makes it doubtful 
whether he believes in a Deity, is the House to say, 
“The oath you consent to take is not enough; we 
must be satisfied that you are not taking it as a mere 
formality. We claim the right to question you as 
to your belief.” Why, in the darkest times, as 
people would call them now, an inquisition of that 


-kind has never been attempted, and it is surely 


rather late to begin. I cannot but think that the 
House will see the matter so; that the chance ma- 
jority of last year will be reversed, and that a ques- 
tion which is important on account of the principle 
involved, though not very much so otherwise, will be 
settled and put out of the way, 


This is sound, strong sense, and we wish we 
could believe that this view would prevail in the 
House of Commons. For our own part we should 
go further than either Lord Derby or the House, 
and sweep away the whole system of oaths with- 
out substituting affirmations of any kind, 


On another page our valued contributor, Mr. 
W. D. Jeremy, M.A., resumes his complete list 
with biographical sketches of the Trustees of Dr. 
Williams’s Library, one of the oldest and most 
important of Nonconformist institutions. We 
have reason to hope that these valuable articles, 
which have been interrupted by unavoidable 
professional engagements, will be continued 
through the ‘year, and on their completion will, 
we trust, be published in book form, with some 
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further account of the history of the Trust, so as 
to bea permanent record of this noble institution. 


Aw anecdote of Lord Justice Lush, given in 
‘the Christian World, may not be without inte- 
rest. One Sunday, on the occasion of the assizes 
being held in Manchester, Sir Robert quietly 
walked into Dr. Maclaren’s chapel, and seated 
himself in the nearest pew. After a few minutes, 
in came a Manchester man, the real owner. In- 
dignant at finding a stranger in his pew, he re- 
quested the latter to walk out, which he did, 
finding accommodation elsewhere. The service 
over, Dr. Maclaren sent to the Judge to come 
into the vestry, and, while chatting together, the 
very individual who had expelled the Judge from 
his pew entered. Dr. Maclaren, ignorant of what 
had occurred, introduced him to Sir Robert. “I 
have already seen»Mr. So-and-So,” replied Sir 
Robert, quietly, “and I have no wish to see him 
again.” 


Punch this week has the following tribute to the 
Premier :— 
“ puNCH” TO THE PREMIER. 
(Mr. Gladstone completed his seventy-second year 
on the 29th December.) 


Seventy-two years old, friend Willy, seventy-two 
years old! 

But never a sign that your heart’s getting chilly, a 
hint that your fancy grows cold. 

You can smite in the fight like a younker—can talk, 
as of old, for three hours by the clock, 

Though your voice may not be quite so silvery, 
Willy, your hair such a raven-hued shock, 

They whom the gods love die young, friend Willy ; 
80 said your favourite Greeks ; 

They whom the gods love never grow old is the 
moral your history speaks. 

Happier, later Tithonus, friend Willy, a wiser Au- 
rora’s your friend, 

Your Youth’s warm and bright in her light, friend 
Willy—and so may it be to the end! 


Tau Publishers’ Circular, issued by Messrs. 
Sampson Low and Co., brings with it the cus- 
tomary table of books issued during the past 
twelvemonths. Most of our readers saw a para- 
graph in the newspapers not long ago to the 
effect that the production of books was not on 
the increase, as might naturally be expected from 
the greater number of readers which every day 
must bring with it, due to the spread of educa- 
tion and the steady growth of population. The 
slight lessening of the number of publications, 
that is, books, is ascribed by the statisticians to 
the enormous development of the periodical press, 
whether in magazines, weeklies, or the morning 
paper. The decrease, so far, is very slight. 
There are about three hundred books less recorded 
this year than during the last, exactly one for 
each working day. The analytical table is 
divided into fourteen classes, and also into new 
books and new editions. 


1881. 

D1vIsions. New New 

Books, Edit. 

Theology, Sermons, Biblical, &. 744 ... 201 
Educational, Classical, and Philo- 

logical +E BS Biase, DOO. 143 

Juvenile Works and Tales --- 892 108 

Novels, Tales, and other Fiction 446 228 

Law, Jurisprudence, &c. a GY!) 64 
Political and Social Economy, 

Trade and Commerce ' SA Ee are 
Arts, Sciences, and Illustrated 

Works os oe w. 844 108 
- Voyages, Travels, Geographical 

Research ae oh era A0O ares et Ol 

History, Biography, &c. +) 356% BF 1-81 

Poetry and the Drama ee edd BY 

Year Books and Serials in Vols, 335 4 

Medicine, Surgery, &c. baw L103, 56 
Belles Lettres, Essays, Mono- 

graphs, &. ... af ages b 49 98 
Miscellaneous, including Pam- 

phlets, not Sermons 181 51 

4,110 ‘1,296 

4,110 

5,408 


_ Tum Academy is informed that about 120 large 
. boxes have recently arrived at the Berlin Museum, 
_ containing portions of the Pergamum sculptures, 
and that as many more boxes are on their way. 
_ Among the sculptures already received are the 
_ reliefs from the portico of the Temple of Athene. 


THE INQUIRER, 
Revorews, 


A Plain View of the Claims of the Orthodox Ca- 
tholie Church as Opposed to all other Ohristian 
Denominations. By J. J. Overbeck, D.D. 
London: Triibner. 1882. i 

Even the learning and zeal of Dr. Overbeck 
will not induce many religious Rationalists to 
seek a solution of the problems of the soul 
from the decrees of Councils and the writings of 
ancient bishops. We gladly admit we would 
rather be under dead bishops than living bis- 
hops, for we know the worst of the departed, 
whereas a living bishop is an untold quantity ; 
as an Irishman said of the good Bishop Jebb, 
“Sure he seems meek and gentle as a child, but 
who can tell but that there may be a power of 
mischief in him?” England for thirty years 
under all the old patriarchs would be a happier 
country than England for three months under 
the Bishop of Rome. The early bishops had not 
imbibed a tradition of Kcclesiasticism; they 
brought to the Church the teachings of philo- 
sophy, and had no defined theory of Infallibility, 
either Biblical or Episcopal, and they often wrote 
wise words, as St. Gregory Nazianzen, in one of 
his epistles, saying to his friend, “I never yet 
saw a Council of bishops come to a good end. I 
salute them afar off, since I know how trouble- 
some they are: I never more will sit in those 
assemblies of cranes and geese.” The sentiment 
approves itself to our prudence when we re- 
member that at the Council of Nicosa the Bishop 
of Myra struck Arius so as to break his jaw ; at 
the second Council of Ephesus the Patriarch of 
Alexandria threw down the Bishop of Constan- 
tinople, trampling upon him until he had suc- 
ceeded in stamping him to death. At the 
Council of Chalcedon, the most dignified of the 
seven Cicumenical Councils, when Theodoret, 
the Bishop of Kars, renowned for his virtues, 
his learning, and his theological writings, took 
his place amongst the Fathers, we are informed 
by the historian Eusebius that he was over- 
whelmed by shouts of abuse and execration, in 
which tumult of noise and personal insult the 
most reverend the Bishops of Egypt, Illyria, and 
Palestine made themselves specially conspicuous. 
Such outbreaks of human passion do not com- 
pare favourably with the Hindoo tradition re- 
garding the three vast Councils of the Buddhist 
religion held B.c. 543, 443, and 309, but it is 
questionable whether Christ would not have de: 
nounced more vigorously the strategical schemes 
and organised hypocrisy of the Vatican Council 
with its systematised suppression of real li- 
berty under the guise of an unreal and inope- 
rative discussion, than the rude human passions 
displayed in the Cicumenical Councils in a 
manner not easy to reconcile with the supposed 
overruling presence of the Spirit of God ; a pre- 
sence displayed “ miraculously ” in the Council of 
Nicea by the selection of the Canonical Books of 
Scripture, alighting upon the top of the Holy 
Table, the[Apocryphal remaining below, and two 
dead bishops coming at night to append their 
signatures to the decrees, whilst the Holy Spirit, 
the Paraclete, by a mysterious manifestation 
raised the number of the Fathers from 318 to 
319. 

To us an Ecclesiastical Council is a limitation ; 
when we appeal, it will be toa Council of Hu- 
manity ; to the consensus of the competent. 
Believing in evolution, development, progress, 
growth, our appeal would be to independent 
students of the latest as well as the consecutive 
experiences of life and. fact. For the ordinary 
purposes of our moral and spiritual guidance we 
can adequately satisfy requirements by opening 
our minds and hearts to receive the best we can 
grasp. Piety and virtue need the aid of all in- 
spiring traditions, but we test those traditions of 
goodness and wisdom by our reason and con- 
science, not by a patristic creed. We cannot 
yield to Dr. Overbeck’s logic, and descend from 
our higher and wider outlook to intrench ourselves 
within the council chambers of Niczea, Constan- 
tinople, Ephesus, and Chalcedon ; but we have 
much to learn from Dr. Overbeck’s profound and 
accurate ecclesiastical knowledge, and we learn 
from him gladly because we know the noble dis- 
interestedness of his career, the integrity of his 
character, and the chivalric spirit with which he 
has for years been sacrificing his laborious leisure 
to the attainment of a task difficult.to the com- 
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bined energies of hundreds of the powerful, 
but stupendous when resting on the enthusiasm 
and zeal of one otherwise hard-worked student. 
Whoever has perused the pages of the “ Orthodox 
Catholic Review” since its commencement, in the 
year 1867, will appreciate the single-hearted ear- 
nestness of a foreigner who, aided only by his 
learning and his virtue, has been striving to in- 
duce the Eastern patriarchs to organise in Eng- 
land an episcopal Church in full communion with 
the “ Holy Eastern Orthodox Church.” 


It is often said by intelligent Unitarians, 
“there is no standpoint between Unitarianism 
and Romanism.” Those who thus speak mean 
that if the natural and human means pro- 
vided by God are insufficient, and a supernatural 
teaching authority be deemed a Divine condi- 
tion, then there can be but one such authority 
deserving the consideration of truants from the 
army of Free Thought. Dr. Overbeck proves 
most successfully the fallacy of that opinion. 
He adduces irrefragable arguments against the 
claims of the Papal Church ; and if we ignore 
one hundred and fifty years of Primitive Chris- 
tianity, and accept the premises that Christ was 
a Divine being, that he established and orga- 
nised a miraculously guided hierarchy to be 
preservers and propagators of a revealed body of 
doctrine and of supernatural rites divinely insti- 
tuted, the question arises, ‘ Which is the present 
representative of those Bishops who triumphed 
at Niceea, Constantinople, Ephesus, and Chalce- 
don?” 

Dr. Overbeck proves clearly that it is not the 
Papal Church or the Anglican Church, or any 
of those non-Episcopal bodies, which, though 
approaching nearer to Early Christianity, cannot 
be regarded as in harmony with the Christianity 
which produced the creeds and the canons of the 
Church. If the clergymen, the ladies, and the lay-~ 
men, who fancy that they enrol themselves under 
the banner of Athanasius, Basil, Ephrem, Cyril, 
Gregory, and Chrysostom, when they submit to 
the modern Papacy, would carefully study this 
‘Plain View” by Dr. Overbeck, they would per- 
ceive why the Eastern Patriarchs declared, in 
1848, that the “ Papal Church is the chief heresy 
of the latter days, which flourishes now as its 
predecessor, Arianism, flourished before it in the 
earlier ages, and which, like Arianism, shall, in 
like manner, be cast down, and vanish away.” 
He shows how Rome has manufactured doctrines 
in theology and morals; has introduced innova- 
tions and adulterations into each of the Seven 
Sacraments, has promoted laxity by the invention 
of Probabilism, Indulgences, and Obligatory Celi- 
bacy ; has destroyed the peace of families, and 
the independence of States by sacramental direc- 
tion ; has crushed meutal, spiritual, and political 
liberty beneath a monarchical despotism founded. 
upon a fraud. Whoever desires to realise the 
audacity of the deceit whereby the claims of the 
Papacy were established upon falsified decretals, 
falsified capitularies, and falsified extracts, may 
beneficially consult the second volume of the 
“Orthodox Catholic Review,” page 195, where 
it will be found that even a Roman Catholic his- 
torian, speaking of the Isidore decretals, ac- 
knowledges that “a more audacious, impudent, 
solemn, and persevering untruth has never been 
put forth, and for so many centuries been tri- 
umphant,” 


There are some minds always restless, until 
they have found some one to obey ; always appre 
hending God’s displeasure, until they can submit 
to an authority claiming with some show of reason 
a Divine sanction. - Dr. Overbeck firmly believes 
that he has found such an authority in the undi- 
vided Church of the Seven Gicumenical Councils! 
A.D. 3825 to 787. Wedo not admit the Divine 
authority of those Councils ; but an unprejudiced 
student of Dr. Overbeck’s facts must, it seems to 
us, admit that the ecclesiastical !Christianity of 
those four centuries now nowhere exists, either 
doctrinally or sacramentally, outside the pale of 
the “ Eastern Orthodox Church.” We do not be} 
lieve in the’ Sacramental system, in the Nicene 
dogmas, and in asupernaturalecclesiastical system 
based upon a miraculous revelation ; but it would 
be for the happiness of nations and of families, 
and for the moral benefit of individuals, if per 
sons holding that system of faith could b 
brought by Dr. Overbeck to see that their spiritua 
adhesion is due to the Patriarchs of the Hast, 
not to the Pope of Rome. 

Weare convinced that “ Orthodox Christianity , 
cannot prove its credentials, and therefore it is 
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to us only a great human historical corporation. 
We are not much affected by the knowledge that 
the Episcopal Churches of Rome and of England 
are alike separated from the faith and discipline of 
the age of the Geumenical Councils, but we are 
profoundly interested in the consideration whether 
the ecclesiastical sacramental form of Christianity, 
_ to which probably for a long period of time 
many millions will continue to be subject, should 
be represented by the freer spirit of the Greek 
Church, or by the dangerous and injurious des- 
potism of the Papacy. The Church of England, 
from our point of view, greatly superior to either, 
will, until its inevitable disestablishment, retain 
the allegiance of those who have a general belief 
ina Miraculous.and Trinitacian Christianity, and 
who happily are content to be governed bya 
legislature which all of us control. When ceasing 
to have legal claims upon the land, it is emanci- 
pated from State control, we may expect to see 
it divide into two episcopal bodies, the one evan- 
gelical, the other sacramental, The evangelical 
‘section will co-operate in many respects with the 
various Evangelical Churches ; the sacramental 
section will, doubtless, seek from the Eastern 
Patriarchs that ecclesiastical fellowship which 
cannot be granted until the Auglican orders have 
been rendered valid, and the Anglican dogmas 
conformed to those of the “Holy Orthodox 
Church of the East.” At present the Church of 
England has some claims upon ow sympathy, 
because it is sectionally latitudinarian, isgoverned 
by us, and is excommunicated alike by all the 
Greek and Latin Churches. Our sympathy is 
lessening year by year, as Ritualistic clergymen 
keep by continued evasion of the spirit of Na- 
tional Protestantism which instituted it, dragging 
their congregations into a servile imitation of 
modern Romanism. At present the Church of 
England is only a national compromise under the 
joint legislation of all of us, of all forms of belief. 
The time draws near when there will be in Eng 

land, as in France and Italy, Prime, Ministers not 
even nominally belonging to any Episcopal 
Church, and then those Anglicans who really 
believe in the truth of Patristic Christianity will 
gladly renounce the conveniences of an Estab- 
lishment to escape the bondage to all religionists 

which must always be the essential feature of a 

“ National Church.” At present, however, the 
Anglican Church is out of court; though Trini- 
tarian it is alike heretical and unorthodox, accord- 
ing to modern Rome, and, according to the Eastern 
faith of one thousand five hundred and fifty- 
six years; whereas, according to us, all of 
the Trinitarian Churches have alike lost hold 
of the earlier Christianity, which was probably a 
compound of what we can now describe as 
Socinianism, Congregationalism, Swedenborgian- 
ism, and the Quakerism of George Fox. 

It were to be hoped that those who continue 
Trinitarians might happily rest satisfied with the 
gentle cultured semi-Rationalistic latitudinar- 
janism of the Church of England, or of the best 
sections of English Evangelical Nonconformity, 
thus carrying on a line of national piety possess- 
ing many claims upon our affection and gratitude ; 
but such a position is (as proved by Dr. Overbeck) 
impossible to those who believe the Sacramental 
system and the Patristic faith alike essential to 
salvation. 

There is such a growing tendency amongst 
Anglicans to blacken Protestantism and to palli- 
ate Romanism that we turn with a sense of 
quickened veracity to indictments of the Papacy 
based upon unexaggerated facts. 

Cardinal Manning says :—“ We may be, sure 
that whatsoever is prevalent in the Church under 
the eye of its public authority, practised by the 
people, and not censured by its pastors, is at least 
conformable to faith and innocent as to morals. 
Whosoever rises up to condemn such practises 
and opinions thereby convicts himself of the pri- 
vate spirit which is the root of heresy.” Along- 
side of this statement Dr. Overbeck gives an 
inscription which is prominently placed near the 
altar on the walls of the Church of SS. Pudens 
and Pudentiana, said to be the oldest church of 
Rome, “those who visit this church obtain on 
every day an indulgence of three thousand years 
and the remission of the third part of their sins,” 
Inscriptions at other altars under the eye of the 
supreme Pontiff declare that “‘ whenever a Mass 
is celebrated at this altar a soul is liberated from 
purgatory.” Inscriptions in other churches pro- 
mise plenary indulgences to persons going round 
certain images on their knees, or receiving a 
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minute fragment of blessed cloth to wear on the 
breast and back. Books widely circulated for the 
guidance of penitents inform them that contrition 
is not needed, but that whatever their guilt at- 
trition suffices, namely, the rejection of sin solely 
through the motive of fear ; and that according 
to the now approved doctrine of “ Probabilism,” 
a person may in moral action acquiesce in the 
opinion of any writer of authority, even though 
such opinion be not the more probable. 

If the “ Holy Orthodox Church ” has remained 
stationary through ages, at least it has not de- 
generated into the superstitions and moral errors 
of which these may be accounted specimens ; it 
has never received the creeds absurdly called 
“The Apostles” and the “ Athanasian ;” it has 
never opposed the circulation of the Scriptures 
in the vernacular ; it has never adopted the per- 
sonal form of absolution enjoined in the Roman 
ritual, and in the visitation of the sick of the 
Church of England ; their clergy have not sought 
the imposition of tithes; their prelates have 
never assumed the haughty air of lordly and 
anti-national demagogues peculiar to Latin 
Christianity. 

So long as the belief of millions demands the 
possession of a patristic, sacramental, episcopal, 
Trinitarian, and ancient system, the lovers of 
mankind must hope that such believers may 
possess it in its least injurious form, under cir- 
cumstances the least calculated to be detrimental 
to the individual, to the family, to society, to 
freedom, and to the State. Two illustrious bro- 
thers in England, Francis and John Henry New- 
man, have respectively embraced, the former 
what we believe to be the highest form of truth, 
the latter what appears to us the most injurious 
of the sects of wide influence. How happy would 
it have been if the “reaction” in England con- 
ducted by him had escaped contact with the 
papacy, and landed its adherents on the more 
ancient and less corrupted shores of the Greek 
“ orthodoxy !” R.R. 8. 


———$ eee 


The Nineteenth Century. Kegan Paul and Trench. 
The Contemporary Review. Strahan and Co. 
The Nineteenth Century opens with a fine poem, 
full of classical allusion, by Matthew Arnold, on 
“ Westminster Abbey : July 25th, 1881,” the day 
of Dean Stanley’s funeral. The poem has some 
rather abstruse references to the origin and 
early history of the Abbey, but the last four 
stanzas have universal interest, although two 
words will certainly puzzle non-classical readers. 


And truly, he who here 
Hath run his bright career, 

And served men nobly, and acceptance found, 
And borne to light and right his witness high, 
What can he better crave than then to die, 

And wait the issue sleeping underground ? 

Why should he pray to range 

Down the long age of truth that ripens slow 
And break his heart with all the baffling change 

And all the tedious tossing to and fro? 


For this and that way swings 
The flux of mortal things, 
Though moving only to one far-off goal. 
— What had our Arthur gain’d, to stop and see, 
After light’s term, a term of cecity,’ 
A Church once large, and then grown strait in soul ? 
To live and see arise, 
Alternating with wisdom’s too short reign, 
Folly revived, re-furbish’d sophistries, 
And pullulating rites externe and vain? 
Ay me! ’Tis deaf, that ear 
Which joy’d my voice to hear ! 
Yet would I not disturb thee from thy tomb, 
Here sleeping in thine Abbey’s friendly shade, 
And the rough waves of life for ever laid. 
I would not break thy rest, nor change thy doom, 
Even as my father, thou, 
Even as that loved, that well-recorded friend, 
Hast thy commission done; ye both may now 
Wait for the leaven to work, the let to end. 


And thou, O Abbey grey, 
Predestined to the ray 
By this dear soul cver thy precinct shed ! 
Fear not but that thy light once more shall burn, 
One day thine immemorial gleam return, 
Though sunk is now this bright, this gracious head ! 
— Let but the light appear 
And thy transfigured walls be touch’d with flame, 
Our Arthur will again be present here, 
Again from lip to lip will pass his name, 


There are two other theological articles in this 
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Review; the one entitled “The Agnostic at 
Church,” an inconclusive plea by Louis Gre for 
going to Church as an example to others, an for 
the sake of influence without believing in a 
single iota of its creeds ; and the other “ Mytho- 
logy among the Hottentots,” a philological 
Essay full of curious learning, by Professor Max 
Miiller. The former article is a practical illustra- 
tion of what has often struck us, that the unbe- 
lieving, or rather nothingarian children of Unit- 
arians soon lapse into the fashionable Church, 
and become, like Mathew Arnold himself, fanati- 
cal upholders of a National Establishment, with 
all their master’s lofty disdain for earnest and 
conscientious, however unenlightened and unin- 
teresting, Dissenters. 

The Contemporary has nota single distinctively 
theological article, but Dr. Donaldson’s address 
“On Some Defects in the Educational Organisa- 
tion of Scotland ” is valuable not only for its ex- 
posure of.some of the admitted defects of the 
rapidly improving Universities of that country, 
and its advocacy of a higher standard of educa- 
tion, but for its thorough liberalism of tone in 
regard to existing theological controversies. We 
must quote in full a striking passage on the hin- 
drances to the free study of theology in the 
Scotch Churches :— 


Sometimes there are special obstructions to thé 
attainment of eminence in some departments of 
thought. There is, for instance, a general im- 
pression that we have fallen behind in the study of 
theology, and that our country does not exercise 
that influence on theological thougbt and inquiry 
that it would be desirable it should. One symptom 
of this consciousness of weakness showed itself in 
an earnest desire to establish lectureships, and 
several important lectureships have been estab- 
lished. But the lectures have not attracted much 
attention in the literary or theological world of 
England or the Continent. Many of them haye 
not attracted much attention even in Scotland. 
Most of them have added almost nothing of per- 
manent value or permaueut suggestion to theolo- 
gical thought, and the one or two that dealt ably 
and scientifically with their subjects have not re- 
ceived the attention which their great merits de- 
serve, most probably because they were delivered in 
Scotland. And here, again, with the new educa- 
tional impulse, a revolution has taken place. The © 
Scotch theologian of past days dwelt largely on the 
doctrines of election, and the mode of Divine exist- 
ence, and atonement, and similar dogmas. Most of 
these were doctrines not to be found expressly stated 
in Scripture. Almost all the terms of dogma are 
foreign to Scripture. Trinity, persons of the Trinity, 
Atonement, retributive justice, and a host of other 
theological terms are unknown to the Christian 
writings of the first two centuries, and the theolo- 
gian acknowledged this. It was his business not 
merely to interpret Scripture but to make infer- 
euces from it, to work out the meagre statements of 
Scripture into dogmatic formulas, and to rationalise 
the whole into a closely-compacted and self-con- 
sistent scheme of theology. This work of the theo- 
logian has become somewhat antiquated, though it 
lingers amongst us. The theologian of the present 
day must first of all be an interpreter, and then he 
must be an historical investigator. He must know 
thoroughly the languages in which the Scriptures 
were written; he must cultivate the critical faculty, 
so as to weigh evidence in determining the dates 
and authorship of books, and the genuineness or 
spuriousness of certain suspected portions. And 
then he must be master of the languages in which 
the history of theology is to be investigated. There 
are thus certain acquisitions with which old theo- 
logians might have to some extent dispensed, but 
which are absolutely necessary tothe modern. But 
besides these there is another and absolutely indis- 
pensable requisite for a successful theological in- 
quiry—freedom of thought. If theological study is 
fettered by restrictions and penalties, successful in- 
quiry into theological subjects is an impossibility. 
And I may add a third condition. It is necessary 
that there should be a sufficient number of compe- 
tent readers. Many even of those who haye mas- 
tered the means of conducting investigations feel 
no impulse to push their investigations beyond what 
their duty presents. They do not wish to add to 
human knowledge. They haye other and more con- 
genial work to accomplish in this world. But the 
cultivated man, and especially the cultivated mi- 
nister, ought to be eager to appropriate every new 
truth that is revealed, and to master every impor- 
tant investigation that is made. And where there 
exists such a ‘body of men on the outlook for mere 
knowledge and greater insight, it is certain that 
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there will grow out of their midst some who will 


open up new vistas and push their investigations 
beyond the limit already reached, to the awakening 
of thought and the benefit of mankind. But Idoubt 
whether there will be much extension of knowledge 
where there is-not a considerable number of earnest 
and capable sympathisers, 

These, then, seem to me to be the three conditions 
of an original theological literature — adequate pre- 
parations for the work, freedom of inquiry, and a 
considerable body of competent judges of the worth 
of the inyestigation. I am‘ afraid Scotland falls 
short in each of these three requisites. I have al- 
ready discussed the means which we possess for pre- 
paring the scientific theologian, andI doubt whether 
the other two can exist without these. 

It would haye been interesting to inquire how 
freedom of thought arises and grows, if time had 
permitted. But, at any rate, all will acknowledge 
that there can be.no real freedom of thought, unless 
where there is a consciousness of the weakness and 
one sidedness of the human mind and the infinity of 
truth. But such a consciousness can be produced 
only by much through reading and thought, and 
thus knowledge is essential to it. Ignorance and 
bigotry are continually associated, though knowledge 
does not always cast out bigotry. Be that as it 
may, he would be a bold man who could affirm that 
we haye much freedom of thought in our churches. 


Nearly all this applies with equal force to the 
condition of theological thought or want of 
thought in England, while the subsequent re- 
marks on the Robertson{Smith case find their 
parallel in the persecution of Bishop Colenso and 
the Essayists and Reviewers by High Churchmen 
and Low Churchmen for once in brotherly alli- 
ance. Would that they had succeeded in their 
object and driven them all out, with Dean Stan- 
ley, Professor Jowett and all their aiders and 
abetters ! 

Returning to the Wineteenth Century we find 
under the heading of Politics three articles, two 
of them bearing on the threatening Parliamentary 
_ deadlock. The first of these is first “The Crisis 

of Parliamentary Government,” in which Mr. 
Frederick Harrison proposes very considerable 
modificationsin'parliamentary procedure such as 
the cldtwre or, as he prefers to call it in plain Eng- 
_.lish, the power to close debate, and legislation 
by carefully selected Committees. The second 
article on the same subject is on “The Ma- 
chinery of Elective Government,” by Professor 
Goldwin Smith, who directs his argument chiefly 
against the existence of a second chamber, party 
government, and direct election of the central 
legislature by the people at large, and proposes 
instead a single central assembly elected by the 


members of local assemblies, and, itself electing the 


executive. We regret to read the Professor’s 
bitter diatribe against female suffrage ; and we 
are pleased to note his exposure of that gigantic 
sham the ballot, with the expression of the con- 
viction that “probably the balance of advantage 
is on the side of allowing a man to give free ex- 
pression to his real sentiments, whatever they may 
be ; the result is then trustworthy, and the 
general action of the voters as citizens will be in 
accordance with their votes.” The third political 
article is a criticism of “ Morley’s Life of Cob- 
den,” by A. J. Balfour, M.P., written from the 
Conservative and disparaging point of view. It 
is evident that party-spirit prevents even so able 
aman as Mr. Balfour from duly appreciating the 
simplicity of Cobden’s character and the splendid 
service he rendered his country ; while the Con- 
servative party have never forgotten or forgiven 
that he charged the Protectionists with “stu- 
pidity,” and, what is worse, proved his charge. 

The remaining articles in the Winetcenth Cen- 
tury, on which we cannot now dwell, are 
“Canada’s Highway to the Pacific,” a very inter- 
esting account by H. Stafford Northcote, M.P., 
of the condition and prospects of British Colum- 
bia, our remotest colony in the North-West ; 
“The Biologists on Vivisection,” a reply by R.H. 
Hutton to the three papers by Sir James Paget, 
Dr. Wilks, and Professor Owen in the preceding 
number; “The Sicily of Thucydides and Theo- 
critus,” a delightful sketch full of picturesque 
description and classical allusion, by Alex. A. 
Knox ; and “ The Oldest Epic of Christendom,” 

-a fine, scholarly piece of literary criticism on the 
Song of Roland, by Agnes Lambart. 

Returning to the Contemporary, Mr. John 
Rae’s elaborate account of “ Christian Socialists 
in Germany ” is the most valuable in the present 
number, and we shall make it the subject of ex- 


tended comment on another page. 
Proprietors in France ” is a lively sketch by Lady 
Verney of the condition of the rural population 
in the south-eastern and least fertile part of 
France, The writer draws from her own limited 
experience unfavourable conclusions of the most 
sweeping kind, which are contradicted by the 
prosperous condition of peasant proprietors in 
Belgium, Switzerland, and some of the northern 
districts of France itself, Passing on to a kin- 
dred subject, ina vigorous paper on “ The Irish 
Landlords,” the Rev. J. F. Mahaify, one of their 
compatriots, tells them some home truths, and ex- 
poses their general incompetence, folly, and ignor- 
ance, while, of course, he repudiates all sympa- 
thy with the party of violence and lawlessness 
by whom they are assailed and often defrauded. 
Mr. Alfred Austen continues hig literary dis- 
cussion of “Old and New Canons of Poetical 
Criticism,” ornamented with copious extracts 
from Wordsworth’s ‘ Excursion.” 
maining articles are “The Value of Egypt to 
Great Britain,” by Lieut.-Colonel Osborn, who 
advocates a neutrality assured by a European 
guarantee, with a European prince ruling in a 
spirit of Western enlightenment 3 “Married 
Women in Factories,” in which Professor Stan- 
ley Jevons shows from the evidence of various 
local reports that the employment of child-bear- 
ing women leads to great abuses and ought to be 
checked by legislation; “Zululand after the 
War,” in which F. E. Colenso advocates the re- 
storation of Cetewayo ; “The City of London ; 
its Population and Position,” an élaborate com. 
parison of the night and day censuses of London, 
by Mr, Alderman Cotton, M.P., whose object is 
to oppose “any attempt to reform or to enlarge 
the scope of the Corporation of London,” and 
finally “Our Industrial Schools,” in which Mr. 
Alfred Hill, judiciously avoiding the recent per- 
sonal controversy, maintains that “ notwithstand- 
ing shortcomings more or less unavoidable in all 
human institutions, our Industrial Schools have 
conferred, and are conferring, great benefit upon 
the nation.” This isno doubt quite true; and 
Mr. Hill himself allows that more efficient in- 
Spection, especially by ladies, would be the means 
of detecting and obviating abuses and shortcom- 
ings. The Industrial Schools established and 
superintended by Mary Carpenter—to whom a 
due meed of praise is given—were free from even 
the slightest suspicion of abuses and shortcom- 
ings. 

The two numbers, it will be seen, are, as usual, 
full of variety and interest, and many of the ar- 
ticles are even more than usually readable. 


——— 


Hiterary Notes. 


Tue death is announced of Julius Bahnsen, the 
German philosopher, a pupil of Schopenhauer. 

A monoGRAPH on the Dial, the magazine edited 
nearly half a century ago by Emerson, Ripley, and 
Margaret Fuller, is now being prepared by Mr. G. W. 
Cooke, the recent biographer of Emerson. Copies 
of the Dial are now exceedingly rare, especially of 
the fifth and fourteenth numbers. 


Mussrs, Lonemans are now about to bring out 
two volumes, by Dr. Bain, of Aberdeen, on the 
Mills, father and son. The yolume on James Mill 
is an exhaustive biography; that on John Stuart 
Mill is a full criticism of his writings and character, 
coupled with personal recollections and some impor- 
tant family documents. 


Canon W. N. Mouesworru, whose valuable “ His- 
tory of England from the Year 1830” has mei with 
much appreciation, has now in the Press a, “ History 
of the Anglican Church from 1660 to 1860.” 

Mr. Joun Heywoop, of Manchester, intends to 
publish immediately new editions of “Lancashire 
Legends, Traditions, Sports,” &c., and “‘ Lancashire 
Folk-lore,” Illustrative of the Superstitious Beliefs 
and Local Customs of the People of the County 
Palatine.” Both these volumes, which were edited 
by the late John Harland, F.S.A., and the late T. T. 
Wilkinson, F.R.A.S., have for a long period been 
out of print and scarce, 


Rexicious journalism in Scotland is about to 
receive an accession in the shape of a new weekly, 
to be called the Christian Leader. Its projectors 
promise to combine ‘the vivacity of the best secular 
newspaper” with a distinctly religious purpose, 

Tue last two months haye been remarkable for 
the sale of two fine libraries, in addition to that of 


the Sunderland Library, The January number of 


The five re-|' 


‘* Peasant | the “ Bibliographer ” containg a full account of the 


Sunderland, Crawford, and Daniel Gurney sales. A 
Series of articles on ‘Popular Anniversaries ” is 
commenced in the same periodical. 

Tux first edition of the birthday book designed 
by the Princess Beatrice ig already exhausted. A 
second edition is in preparation, but cannot be 
ready before early in February, in consequence of 
the time required for the Jarge number of different 
printings. 

Mr. Anprew Carnercie has offered to the city of 
Pittsburg the sum of £50,000 sterling for a free 
library, on the one condition that the city shall appro- 
priate £3,000 per annum to its maintenance. Mr. 
Carnegie is a native of Dunfermline in Scotland. 

Mr. Miuuzz, a brother of the late distinguished 
artist, is the originator of an idea for using thin 
panels of natural woods for the covers of books— 
veneers, such as have long been used for furniture 
and wall decorations. ‘These veneers are cut so 
thin that over one hundred are needed to make a 
pile an inch high, 

A new Turkish and French dictionary is now being 
compiled at Constantinople by Murif Pacha and Con- 
stantinidi Effendi, Having been engaged in the 
Foreign Office both are familiar with the numerous 
words which have been adopted recently as repre- 
sentative of Western ideas. 

ee 
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Another page of life turned o’er, 

With all that we have written there ; 
Days past, returning nevermore, 

And clang of bells upon the air, 
The Old Year to his rest departs, 

What future will the New Year bring ? 
And so we cry, with eager hearts, 

“The King is dead—long live the King!” 


What guerdon can the Future give 
Will put the buried Past to shame ? 
Will higher aspirations live, 
And all mankind have nobler aim? 
Will Freedom reap with ampler sheaves 
The harvest of the days to be, 
And Plenty beneath each man’s eaves 
Smile out from shining sea to sea? 


Will Pease be with us in the land, 
And no grim Terror walk the night, 
And those our brethren understand 
How fain we are to do them right ? 
Aud while at wrongs that erst have been 
The tear-drop of contrition starts, 
Saint George’s wavelets roll between 
Our hearths, but sunder not our hearts, 


May England in the year that lies 
Before her, keep her ancient might, 
And wheresoe’er her banner flies 
Be strong to battle for the right, 
A great inheritance we hold, 
*Tis ours to guard it with all care, 
Nor let the lust of power or gold 
Deface the blazon that we bear. 


The music from the steeple fillg 
The air with echoes near and far, 

Day dawns upon a thousand hills, 
And swiftly pales the morning star. 

And still, come weal or come there woe, 
Whate’er its horoscope appear, 

Firm hand to friend, firm face to foe, 

Best welcome in the glad New Year.— Punch, 


—————— 


Tur Dean SranuEy Mumorran,—A meeting of 
the General Committee for the Dean Stanley Memo- 
rial was held on Tuesday afternoon, in the College 
Hall, Westminster Abbey, the Prince of Wales in 
the chair. It was announced that the sum of 
£3,350 14s. 6d. had been already subscribed. It 
was resolved that the execution of the recumbent 
figure, to be placed in Henry VII.’s Chapel, should 
be entrusted to Mr. Boehm, A.R.A., Mr. Pearson, 
B.A., the architect of the Abbey, being consulted as 
to the tomb upon which the figure is to rest. An 
executive sub-committee of twenty-one persons was 
appointed. 

Hospiran Sunpay 1 New Yorr.—The custom 
of collecting money in churches on one day in the 
year in aid of hospitals, which was introduced into 
New York from London, is gaining ground on the 
other side of the Atlantic. Hospital Sunday in New 
York was held on Christmas Day, and the collection 
amounted to 44,000 dollars. In 1879, when the 
movement was first started, the amount realised 
was only 26,000 dols, 
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Our Contemporaries. 


THE RELIGIOUS CENSUS, 

The Spectator writes:—The return of a man’s 
nominal religion is not only an essential part of a 
religious census, it is the most important, if not the 
only important, part. The motive of recording 
figures of this kind may be presumed to be the in- 
flicting of preliminary encouragement or discourage- 
ment upon the forces of each side. From the point 
of view of pure partisanship it is, of course, im- 
material whether the facts to which the figures 
bear testimony have much or little to do with the 
matter in hand. But to politicians it is not so. 
Whatever may be their opinion as to the theolo- 
gical value of an Established Church they will not 
wish to seo an existing Established Church pulled 
down under amisapprehension. Nor will they wish 
to see a serious attempt to pull it down begun 
under a misapprehension, If the people of Eng- 
land are determined to make an end of the Hs- 
tablished Church, they must, of course, do so. But 
it is not expedient that they should make an end 
of it in the-false belief that, numerically speaking, 
it is of no importance, or that any section of them 
should waste public time and temper in trying 
to do while they are still a minority what can 
only be done. when they have become a majority. 
From this point of view a religious census which 
deals with attendance is. valueless, as compared 
with a religious census which deals with profession. 
An Established Church, as such, is a political insti- 
tution; and the object of a religious census is to 
ascertain what proportion of the population wish 
well to this political institution. For a man to be 
not merely a member, but an ardent supporter, of 
the Church, it is not in the least necessary that he 
should be a regular, or even an occasional, attendant 
upon its services. Judged by the test which the 
Dissenters wish to apply, Lord Eldon would have 
been a very bad Churchman. Yet those who, on 
this hypothesis, had assumed that he need not be 
taken into account in estimating the forces of the 
Establishment would have been very much in the 
wrong, and there are probably many at the present 
time who in this respect at least resemble Lord 
Eldon. It is a mistake to mix up religious enthu- 
siasm, the habit of devotion, or a taste for sermons, 
with the question of an Established Church. These 
are quantities which oscur on both sides of the 
equation, and may consequently be omitted 
without affecting the result. When possessed by 
a supporter of the Established Church, they add to 
his zeal in the defence of the existing order of things ; 
when possessed by an enemy to the Established 
Church, they add to his desire to pull down the 
existing order of things. It is quite possible that 
the motive which makes a man a lover of the Hs- 
tablished Church may be dislike or suspicion of re- 
ligious enthusiasm. He may wish to see the exist- 
ing order of things maintained, because he regards 
it as a bulwark against Ultramontanism or Puritan- 
ism. A man of this temper will probably be a very 
unfrequent attendant at public worship, and the 
Dissenting method of collecting religious statistics 
would not enumeratejhim at all. But as a politician 
dealing with a political institution he has every 
right to be enumerated. He, and such as he, will 
be among the adversaries with whom the Dissenters 
will have to reckon, whenever the campaign against 
the Established Church is begun in earnest. A 
census which arranges men according .to their pro- 
fessions is certain to include him, whereas a census 
which arranges men according to their attendance 
at church or chapel will bo likely to. leave him out. 
By all means let us know how many people went to 
church or chapel on a particular Sunday, but do not 
omit to note the far more important fact how many 
people on that same day returned themselves as 
Churchmen or Dissenters. 

THE CHURCHES AND THE CLERGY. 

The Echo writes .—The Churches fail to realise, 
eyen in the most inadequate manner, the idea of 
fraternity. They are beneficent in their action, it is 
trve, but there is a wide difference between fraternity 
and beneficence. The brotherhood enjoined by the 
New Testament is not of a mere conventional cha- 
racter ; it is instinct with reality and thoroughness. 
Between the brotherhood of the Apostolic Churches 
and the isolation of the members of our modern con- 
gregations, in which the ‘‘ dearly beloved brethren ” 
with which the parson commences the service sounds 
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will find the idea of fraternity far more fully de- 
veloped in a Lodge of Freemasons or Good Templars 
than ina Christian Congregation. It was the fra- 
ternal idea which won for Christianity its splendid 
triumphs in the Apostolic age; it is the same idea 
which gives so much popularity to the modern orga- 
nisations we have just mentioned. There are not a 
few of our crowded churches and chapels, too, which 
are mere preaching shops. ‘The influence of the mi- 
nister begins and ends with his spoken words in the 
pulpit. The great majority of the congregation 
know him as a preacher only; he does not attempt 
to exercise the more potent charm of personal inter- 
course upon his hearers. He and they are strangers 
and foreigners, not fellow-citizens of a spiritual king- 
dom. ‘To {utter such unwelcome truths is to pro- 
yoke resentment; for the members of the clerical 
profession, who are licensed censors of others, as a 
rule are the most sensitive to adverse criticism when 
the tables are turned, 

There is yet another consideration which the 
clergy would do well to ponder. This is the demo- 
cratic age, in which even a territorial aristocracy has 
found it necessary to descend from its eminence to 
patronise working men’s clubs, and to compete with 
Liberal politicians in social legislative projects. An 
active and earnest minority of the clergy have had 
the sagacity to recognise this fact and to act accord- 
ingly ; but the prevailing bias is still in an opposite 
direction. They have a splendid vantage-ground, if 
they only knew how to use it; but unfortunately too 
many seem wholly unable to make use of golden op- 
portunities. Where one Bishop like Dr. Fraser is 
imbued with popular sympathies, and, consequently, 
whenever he preaches in a pulpit on a Sunday, 
preaches also from three or four great Lancashire 
daily papers on Monday morning, there are a 
hundred Church dignitaries who drone dull platitudes 
on Sunday in church or cathedral and find no after 
echo. In vain St. Paul reiterates the grand old 
truth that godliness hag first of all a promise of the 
life that now is; his words fall unheeded upon their 
unwilling ears. The world still moves forward 
while their eyes are longingly cast backward. When- 
ever a living man speaks to living men with words 
full of faith, and sympathy, and spiritual power, he 
is sure to strike a responsive chord. 


THE POPE AT ROME. 

The Pall Mall Gazette writes :—A chapel stands 
in the Appian Way which is known by the name of 
** Domine, quo vadis?” It owes its name to one of 
those legends which, although not always recognised 
as authentic, nevertheless do so much to surround 
with romantic interest the events of the early Church, 
St. Peter, so the legend runs, when a prisoner in 
Rome, made his escape from his gaolers, and was 
hastening to a place of safety, when he met his di- 
vine Master on the spot where the chapel now 
stands, ‘Domine, quo vadis ?”—‘ Master, where 
goest Thou ?” asked the Apostle. ‘I go to Rome,” 
was the reply, ‘‘to be crucified anew, since thou 
hast not the courage to face martyrdom.” Humi- 
liated and repentant, St. Peter returned to Rome, 
re-entered his dungeon, and calmly awaited the time 
of his crucifixion, No crucifixion awaits Leo XIII, 
in the palace-prison of the Vatican; but chafing at 
the loss of the temporal sovereignty, and resenting 
his inability to smite with the sword of the civil 
power those who make mock of his spiritual attri- 
butes, the successor of St. Peter threatens to fly 
from the Eternal City. According to M. H. G. 
Montferrier, who writes from Rome to the Journal 
des Débats, ‘all the preparations for his departure 
are complete. The inventory of the treasures of 
the Vatican is drawn up in readiness for transmis- 
sion to the Ambassadors accredited to the Holy See, 
The Pope says his trials are becoming every day 
more unbearable. But if there is progression in 
evil, its term has not yet been reached, and the 
Pope may go farther and fare worse. The recent 
policy of his party has not been calculated to remove 
the troubles of which he complains, Ever since 
the clericals, without the cognisance and against the 
wishes of the Pope, converted the ceremony of the 
removal of Pio Nono’s remains into apolitical demon- 
stration, feeling has been rising higher on both sides. 
But from the first to the last nothing has been done 
to molest the Pope. As it was at the beginning so 
it has been to the end. All that the Pope could 
allege in his address to the cardinals on Christmas 
Eye was that the ceremony of the canonisation was 
shorn of its pomp and splendour; that ‘‘ some of 
those at Rome” ridiculed the ceremony and the 
saints ; and, lastly, that the pilgrims were exposed 


something like a mockery, there is a most painful} to “ the violence of the populace.” But no violence 


contrast. Unquestionably in our great towns a man 


was used to speak of, and what there was the pil- 
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grims brought upon themselves by denouncing Italy 
in the hearing of Italians. If the Pope has no 
worse grievances than these to complain of he has 
but slight claim upon our sympathies. The fact 
that he regards as indispensable to the free exercise 
of his spiritual authority the power to suppress free 
speech and gag the press—for in no other way can 
these ‘‘insults” be prevented—is not caleulated 
to evoke much enthusiasm in fayour of the restora- 
tion of his temporal dominions, He would have a 
much better chance of securing a real independence 
if he were to send his supporters to the polls at the 
next general election in Italy, and to make terms 
with a clerically inclined Parliament on the basis 
of tho status quo, ameliorated by a large increase of 
the annual grant from the Italian Exchequer. 


— 


REVISION PARODIED. 
The New York Independent has the following 
parody for every word and sentence in which it 
quotes the authority of the New Revision :— 


Forasmuch as certain prudent men, eyen forty 
men save one, have taken in hand to communicate 
unto us the New Testament in careful and honour- 
able English, for our edification, Iam minded and 
my will willeth to be made a disciple unto it, and to 
be taught of them to write unreproveably, I repent 
myself that I have so long observed the command- 
ments of my former masters, and the ensamples. of 
them which were supposed to know how that -our 
tongue ought to be used; but, and if my life be 
spared that I might learn, I have set my hope on 
this, that I shall straightway cease to make such 
havoc of the words and the grammar as I did afore- 
time, and shall do righteousness, and haply shall 
commend myself unto the judgment of the many, 
which are an hungred after excellency of speech. 
Howbeit I am thoroughly convicted in regard of this, 
that I shall have a hard season in learning, and 
must needs be holden up and holpen of my fellows, 
if I am to succeed, and show myself meet for the 
work which is before my face. 

It is evident, to speak after the flesh, that it is wax- 
ing sore hard to read the Bible, whiles it is being 
saved from being made too common, and is become 
before the rest of the books in deepness; and that 
whensoever it shall haye passed through revisions 
and revisions, good for us were it rather that it had 
never been written, except, peradventure, we shall 
be able to fill up the measure of our want of under- 
standing through many ancient authorities (now in 
Hades), and some modern foolish ones, which 
ought, ought, I say, yea verily contrariwise, God 
forbid. 

Now, therefore, seeing that we have an exceed- 
ing comely and seemly Testament, let us read out 
from thence and let us have peace; and let us not 
set ourselves to find fault with it, neither complain 
concerning them which haye spoiled it of so much 
that ought not to have been purloined from it, lest 
we shall make it manifest that we think of ourselves 
more highly than we ought to think, and men think 
that we do not so think as to think soberly; but, 
through our overmuch confidence, by stinking we 
shall stink in the presence of the very chiefest scho- 
lars, of whom we rejoice, but toward whom we count 
to be of good courage, 

For this cause I wrote on this wise. If I haye 
caused grief to any, may his tears be put into tear- 
skins and hig eyes be wiped with the handkerchief 
of his hands. But sufficient to you is this epistle, 


A POSITIVIST SERVICE, 


The Pall Mall Gazette gives the following ac- 
count of a New Year’s service at the Positive 
Church of Humanity :— 


At eight o’clock on New Year’s Eve a little com- 
pany of men and women assembled to celebrate the 
Festival of all the Dead inthe Church of Humanity. 
It was so dark that it was difficult to read the in- 
scription on the signboard which swings above the 
door of the Temple of Sociolatry, in Chapel-street. 
The interior of the Church of Humanity, from the 
walls of which thirteen busts of the typical heroes of 
the race looked down in dusty contemplation upon 
almost exactly twice that number of living represen- 
tatives of the Great Being who sat below, was in im- 
pressive contrast to the rush and roar of Lamb’s 
Conduit-street, flaring with the glare of many gin- 
palaces, and thronged with a hurrying noisy crowd 
doing the last night’s marketing of the departing 
year. In the congregation both sexes were repre- 
sented—the women slightly predominating, Dr, 
Congreve began with the invocation: ‘In thename 
of Humanity! Love our Principle; Oxdex the Basis ; 
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Progress the End. Live for others—Live openly.” 
Then, opening the Bible, he read from the fifth-third 
chapter of Isaiah of One who was despised and re- 
jected of men, a Man of Sorrows and acquainted 
with grief, who was wounded for our transgressions, 
who was bruised for our iniquities, and with whose 
stripes we are healed, As the familiar words fell 
upon the ear, and the eye rested on the picture of 
the Madonna with the infant Christ above the head 
of the reader, it might have been supposed to be a 
Christian church, where it not for the grim visage ot 
Cesar that frowned from the wall above and the 
glass-covered bust of Comte which occupied the 
position of honour below. After some more music 
* came the prayer for the Festival of the Dead. Dr. 
Congreve then proceeded with his address, 


The dead, who were the rulers of the living, with 
an indispensable and inevitable sway, deserved, he 
said, the solemn commemoration of their subjects. 
Catholicism had happily introduced the custom. 
Positivism uniyersalised and systematised it. In 
the worship of the future, when the Comtist calendar 
is adopted by all mankind, this day will stand out 
more prominently, a day apart, not included in any 
week or month, left over exclusively for this natural 
and beautiful consecration. All living beings die, 
but man alone cares for his dead. This care repre- 
sents surviving influence, and on these foundations, 
has grown up the dominion of the dead, which is 
supreme oyer our life. Death, one of the laws of 
life, and necessary for the mobility of humanity, 
would in the future be painless to those who die, 
and fraught with but little suffering to those who 
are left. As death is the end of life, why should 
life all labour be? Life as at present organised was 
that of the beast of burden. In the future it would 
be that of the rational servant of humanity. While 
Positivists deliberately accept death as the close of 
direct personal existence, they claimed to preserve 
and to eleyate all the higher notions connected with 
the Christian conception of the immortality of the 
individual soul. Life to us also is a discipline, a 
preparation, an unbroken service, the putting on of 
a& new man by victory over our lower gelves, not in 
the interest of ourselves but of others. No visible 
crown of glory awaits us, no sentient existence in 
another world; but we have a crown of rejoicing in 
knowing that we pass on to others all the good of 
our lives, and thereby secure our continuous exist- 
ence in the lives of others. Death cannot be 
an eyil, for it is universal. We mourn for 
those whom we have loved and lost, but while 
we mourn we honour. They live with us in 
our memory ; they are a part of our lives; we move 
as in their presence, we feel their support in all our 
difficulties. Remaining in intimate communion 
with us, continuing their work, and acting on the 
inspiration of their example, we prolong their 
existence, and secure their not having lived in vain. 
Therein have we a resource which experience will 
prove to be beyond expectation great. Dr. Con- 
greve concluded by reading a hymn, beginning with 
the invocation, ‘‘Come, thou holy Paraclete,” and 
after addressing Humanity as ‘“ Mother of the Poor,” 
of *“* Comforters the best,” from whom comes ‘‘ every 
holy deed and thought,” concluded with the prayer 
‘ Be we Thine eternally.” 


Then again the small congregation stood up, and 
Dr. Congreve offered up a prayer of praise to ‘‘ Holy 
Humanity” for all the blessings accumulated by the 
past, but in particular for Augustus Comte, ‘‘ who 
has interpreted and justified thy Past,” and prayed 


that “day by day, in all humility and singleness of 


heart, we may magnify thee, and attain for ourselves, 
and help others to attain, the great blessings which 
only communion with thee can give—Union, Unity, 
Continuity.” And all the people said, Amen. Then 
Dr. Congreve pronounced the benediction—“ The 
Faith of Humanity, the Hope of Humanity, the 


Love of Humanity, bring you comfort and teach you 


sympathy, give you peace in yourselves and peace 
with others, now and for ever!” And again all the 
people said, Amen, After some solemn music the 
little company dispersed in silence, and the service 
was over. 


Sir,— A Well Wisher,” &c., in your issue of the 
31st ult. complains of place and time fixed by the Com- 
mittee for the meeting of the proposed Conference. 
Both have been decided upon after very mature ne- 
liberation by the Committee. Ready means of com- 
munication bring Liverpool within a day’s journey 
from Wales, Scotland, and Ireland, as well as from 
most places in England. From Ireland the Com- 
mittee has already received thanks for the choice 


As to the date: Autumn is already full of confe- 
rences, the British Association for the Advancement 
of Science, the National Association for the Promo- 
tion of Social Science, the Provincial Gathering of 
the British and Foreign Unitarian Asociation. 
Whitsuntide is occupied by our London Gatherings, 
In summer the Provincial Assembly of Lancashire 
and Cheshire meets, so we are driven into the 
spring, and a meeting held then in Liverpool is far 
less likely to interfere with the London meetings of 
our associations than it would do in autumn with 
the Provincial gathering. 

It is not possible to meet every objection or 
every wish of our many friends, but may I suggest 
that it would be more helpful to us if ‘those objec- 
tions and wishes were sent to the Committee for its 
careful consideration before being sent to the public 
press, where they are apt to be misconstrued into 
hostile criticism instead of friendly counsel ? 


The Limes, Nelson-street, Manchester, Jan, 2, 
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Sir,—Permit me to add my protest to that of 
your correspondent of last week against the time 
and place of the National Conference of Unitarian 
and other Churches. The selection of Liverpool will, 
as you have pointed out, prevent nearly all the minis- 
ters of the South and West of England from attending. 
Two or three ministers in London who are officially 
bound to go, or have special connection with the 
North, will probably be the only representatives of 
the ministerial body in the South; while it is 
quite beyond the reach of probability that Maid- 
stone, Brighton, Southampton, Portsmouth, Brid- 
port, Exeter, Plymouth, and the numerous smaller 
congregations in the neighbourhood of those flou- 
rishing towns will be represented by a single minister 
or layman. Had Birmingham, the geographical 
centre of England, been selected, the North and the 
South would be equally convenienced, and, with the 
metropolis, would no doubt be largely represented. 
The practical result of the present unfortunate ar- 
rangement will be that the Conference instead of 
being really national will be simply a “ provincial 
assembly,” comprising representatives of the local 
churches, who, under that well known designation, 
already have an annual meeting in June in one of 
the towns of Lancashire or Cheshire. Moreover, 
Liverpool is “‘up in a corner” in more senses 
than one, as it has never acted very cordially with 
the Manchester and the West Riding districts, or 
thrown itself with any active zeal into the wider 
denominational movement of which the British and 
Foreign Unitarian Association, out of which the 
proposed Conference has sprung, is the chief repre- 
sentative. If it were desirable to go so far north 
surely Manchester, the real centre and head-quarters 
of the denomination, should have been the place 


The time appointed is as unfortunate as the place. 
It is only six weeks before the annual meeting of the 
Unitarian Associationin London, Ifthe Conference 
is a success, as we all hoped it wolud be, it will take 
all the life out of our May mectings, as few will incur 
the expense of going from a considerable distance 
to both meetings ; while the religious services, papers, 
ahd discussions of the meetings at Liverpoolin April 


Is it too late to alter them? Were the experienced 
officials and committee of the Unitarian Association 
taken into counsel ? A Minister. 


Correspondence, 


THE COMING CONFERENCE, 


TO THE EDIZOR. 
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THE BRIBERS. 
TO THE EDITOR. 

Srr,—In your paper of Dec. 31, page 858, under 
the head of ‘‘ Occasional Notes,” I read some re~< 
marks respecting the Macclesfield and Sandwich 
bribers. Iam pained to read them in your usually 
kind and thoughtful paper. May I ask if the writer 
has ever read the thirty-first verse of the twelfth 
chapter of St. Mark? Had he seen as I have the 
unhappy children of the prisoners crying bitterly 
for their parents and wondering why they did not 
return home I think he would have paused. The 
sentence passed by Adachus and his learned brothers 
seems very uncalled for, and writing as a magistrate 
I fail to see it tempered with the slightest mercy. 
May their Christmas firesides have been as happy as 
those of the prisoners and their families have been 
miserable in the extreme ! 

The Home Secretary has also hardened his heart 
against us, probably acting from some higher au- 
thority. CHARLES BROCKLEHURST. 

The Fence, Macclesfield, Jan. 2. 


[We do not wish to press hardly upon men who are 
suffering the just penalty of their misconduct, but it 
is an obvious remark that the same appeal might be 
made on behalf of the unhappy children of other 
notorious criminals.—Ep. of Inq.] 


Brixton.—A. well-attended drawing-room meet- 
ing, with which was combined the annual meeting 
of the subscribers and friends of the Brixton branch 
of the Charity Organisation Society, was held on 
Saturday last at Raleigh Hall, Brixton-rise, the resi- 
dence of Mr, Alex. M‘Arthur, M.P., the President 
of the Society. Mr. M‘Arthur presided, and delivered 
an interesting address, expressing his thorough ap- 
proval of the objects of the Society, and presenting 
a donation of ten guineas in addition to his annual 
subscription. The Rev. E. Lockyer, curate of St. 
Saviour’s, read the report of the Committee, which wag 
a satisfactory document, and the Rev. Hi. P. Barrett 
(Baptist), on behalf of the Treasurer, Mr, C, P, Mason, 
absent in Italy, read the financial statement, The 
Revs. J. Worthington and T. L. Marshall, Dr. Ber- 
nays and Mr, James Stiff, of the Londen School 
Board, took part in the proceedings, which were very 
harmonious, and our friend Mr. C, Corkran and Mr. 
Loch, deputation from the Central Society, delivered 
admirable addresses, explanatory of the objects of 
the Sooiety. 

Tur Revicious Census.—Hitherto the census of 
church and chapel attendance has been confined 
mainly to large centres of population. Keen’s Bath 
Journal has struck out a new course, and gives re- 
ligious statistics respecting the small towns and 
villages surrounding that city. In the six towns of 
Bradford-on-Avon, Chippenham, Corsham, Frome, 
Milksham, and Shepton-Mallet the attendance at 
public worship was: Church of Hngland—morning, 
5,312; afternoon, 1,478; evening, 4,743. - Noncon- 
formists—morning, 6,003 ; afternoon, 1,160; even: 
ing, 7,472. In seventy villages around Bath, with 
a population of 59,990, the attendance was—Church 
of England—morning, 9,295; afternoon, 3,395 ; 
evening, 8,246. Nonconformist, morning, 5,668 ; 
afternoon, 2,987; evening, 9,004.—Census-taking is 
proceeding in Scotland. <A return of the church 
attendance in Paisley shows that at the Established 
Churches the attendance was 3,823; Free Church, 
2.726; United Presbyterian, 2,636; Baptists, 619; 
Roman Catholic, 1,480, and other denominations, 
1,009. Kirkaldy, with a population of 27,000, has 
twenty-five churches, providing 15,670 sittings. The 
average attendance was 6,739, rather more than a 
third of whom attend the Hstablished churches, 
The Dundee Advertiser has followed up the religious 
census of that borough by a return from several of 
the neighbouring towns, viz.:—Perth, Arbroath, 
Montrose, Forfar, Brechin, Blairgowrie and Rattray, 
Kirriemuir, Coupar Angus, St. Andrew’s, Cupar 


§. Aurrep SrermrHat, one of the Secre 
taries of the Committee. 


TO THE EDITOR. 


will forestall all theinterest of the meetings in London 
at Whitsuntide. The Conference obviously should 
have been held in the autumn, not later than the 
middle or end of October, and in place of the usual 
Autumnal Provincial Meeting of the Unitarian Asso- 
ciation. That date would have been sufficiently 
removed from the Whitsuntide anniversaries, and 
there would have been no clashing of interests, and 
no exhaustive demands upon the zeal of those who 
wish to attend both meetings. 

According to present appearances, the arrange- 
ments seom to he made without due considexation, 


Fife, Broughty Ferry and Newport. It appears 
from this return that 30 per cent. of the aggregate 
population of these towns were at service on Sabbath 
morning. The Established churches were attended 
by 11 per cent. and the non-Hstablished churches 
by 19 per cent. of the population in the towns, If 
we include Dundee, the attendance at the Estab- 
lished churches was 22,156; at all other places of 
worship, 45,559. In other words, the Established 
churches were attended by 17 per cent. of the popu- 
lation, and the non-Established churches by 36 pex 
GOL. 


LEonarpo pa Vincr.—A prize of £200 is offered 
by the Institute of Science and Art of Milan for the 
best life of Leonardo da Vinci. The time allowed 
is four years. It can be written in Latin, English, 
Italian, French, or German. 


Iz is proposed to collect at the Laurentian Library, 
in a room which will be built for the purpose, all the 
MSS. of Dante which are to be found in the libraries 
at Florence {belonging to the Goyernment, They 
number about three hundred, ; 
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Religious Intelligence, 


SOUTHPORT: TESTIMONIAL TO THE 
REV. T. HOLLAND, B.A. 


On Friday afternoon, Dec. 30, a large number of 
ladies and gentlemen met in the Mayor’s Parlour, 
Town Hall, for the purpose of presenting the Rev. 
T. Holland, B.A., who, for many years has been 
minister of the Unitarian Chapel, Portland-street, 
with a handsome testimonial in recognition of the 
great services he has rendered to the various insti- 
tutions inthe town. Mr. Joun Arxinson was voted 
to the chair. 

Mr, W. Froane then read the following :—“ Tes- 
timonial to the Rey. T. Holland, B.A. At a meeting 
called by circular, and held in the Mayor’s Parlour 
on Tuesday, the 27th September, the following reso- 
lutions were adopted—‘ The meeting having heard 
with much regret that the Rev. Thomas Holland is 
about to leave Southport, deem it right that his 
services in the cause of the charitable and philan- 
thropic institutions of the town should receive a 
suitable acknowledgment, and that acknowledgment 
should take the form of a piece of plate and an illu- 
minated ‘address.’ ‘That the chairmen of the 
various institutions, with treasurers and honorary 
secretaries, form a committee to raise subscriptions, 
draw up an address, and to select such testimonial 
as may be thought suitable, in conformity with the 
wishes of the meeting.’ The Rey. Canon Clarke was 
appointed honorary secretary, and T. C. Riley, Esq., 
treasurer. The total sum subscribed amounted to 
£73 17s. 6d., but we can hardly tell you that this is 
the treasurer’s account, for there are some amounts 
that have not yet come in. The committee of selec- 
tion afterwards met and consulted with Mr, Holland 
as to what he would prefer, as he had intimated that 
a piece of plate would be but little use tohim. The 
articles chosen are a handsome gilt timepiece, with 
two side pieces to match; one of Penlington’s very 
best gold watches, with chain, and the. following 
books:—Nine volumes of the ‘History of Latin 
Christianity,’ by Dean Milman; ‘History of the 
Eastern Church,’ by Dean Stanley; ‘History of 
Canterbury Cathedral,’ by Dean Stanley; and the 
‘ History of Westminster Abbey,’ by Dean Stanley. 
The inscriptions for the timepiece and watch, and 
also the illuminated address, were kindly drawn up 
by the Rev. Canon Clarke and Prebendary Cross, 
and the selection of the various articles was made 
by Mr. T. C. Ryley and Mr. Froane. The cost of 
the gold watch and chain was £28, and the drawing- 
room clock and side pieces £33 6s. 6d.” 

The Cuarrman then read the address, which has 
been beautifully illuminated and executed by Mr. 
Marples, of Liverpool. It is as follows :—‘* We, 
the undersigned, beg to mark your departure from 
amongst us by a few words of kindly appreciation. 
For many years most of us have been intimately 
associated with you in the management of several 
of the important charitable and literary institutions 
of this town, more especially the Convalescent Hos- 
pital, the Infirmary, the Free Library, and the 
Savings Bank. We gladly bear grateful testimony 
to the geniality and assiduity which characterised 
the discharge of duties generously undertaken and 
ably fulfilled. Deeply regretting the severance of 
this connection, we avail ourselves of the oppor- 
tunity which if presents to ask your acceptance of 
the accompanying memorials of our esteem. May 
we hope that they will serve to remind you of plea- 
sant hours spent together in the past, as well as to 
assure you of our deep and earnest interest in your 
future welfare.” Here follow the names of the 
undermentioned ladies and gentlemen: — B. S, 
Clarke, D.D., vicar of Christ Church, Southport, 
hon. canon of Liverpool; Thomas H. Cross, vicar 
of St. Andrew’s, Southport, and prebendary of Clon- 
fert; John Atkinson, J.P., chairman of the Provi- 
dent Society; W. Froane, chairman of the Conva- 
lescent Hospital ; Thomas L. Watson, chairman of 
the Infirmary ; Richard Nicholson, J.P., chairman 
of the Atkinson Free Library, and many others. 

The Cuarnmam said that having sat for a con- 
siderable time—a period comprising five years—as 
colleague with Mr. Holland on the board of the 
Convalescent Hospital, on the board of the In- 
firmary, and on the board of the Provident Society, 
he could speak of the constant attendance he gave 
to, and the deep feeling and excellent manner with 
which he undertook and discharged all the duties 
falling upon a member of any of them; and he 
could not but think that they gave to him that 
degree of pleasure which it was intended should be 
given to parties interested in such a noble and just 
cause, With respect to the testimonial, he re- 
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marked that they hoped it would be a memento for 
many years of Mr. Holland’s life, to remind him of 
the time which he had spent on boards of local 
societies here. It also struck him (the chairman) 
that it would recall to him the reminder that— 

Time, like the tide, its motions keep, 

Till we shall launch that boundless deep 

In which no ages roll. 

They had felt with deep regret the loss of their 
friend the Rev. Thomas Holland, and he might 
say, with their bard, that, ‘‘ We could have better 
spared a better man ”—(applause). 

The Rey. Canon Cruarxe, D.D., said he felt it a 
very high honour and a very great pleasure to be the 
medium to convey these gifts to his excellent 
friend the Rev. Thomas Holland. It was a pleas- 
ing thing to be able to meet with a number of per- 
sons, such as those assembled there that day, on 
common grounds of humanity. They held various 
views, religious and political, and some of them 
held them very strongly; but there was nothing to 
hinder them from recognising good qualities in their 
fellowmen, although they did not see eye to eye in 
in all things. It was a pleasure to him to work 
with men who were earnest in doing good, what- 
ever might be their religious or political creeds ; 
and he had had for years the great pleasure of work- 
ing for various institutions in Southport in connec- 
tion with Mr. Holland. From the first day he met 
him he found he was a regular worker, and one who 
was determined to do his duties to the best of his 
abilities. Mr. Holland had done admirable work 
in connection with all those institutions that had 
been mentioned by Mr. Atkinson, and he deeply 
regretted that he was leaving Southport. They 
would miss him at their boards, where he had been 
a kind, courteous, active worker. He would always 
feel the deepest interest in Mr. Holland’s future, 
always be glad to hear that he was enjovag health 
and happiness, and he hoped that his lof*would be 
cast in as pleasant a place as that in which they 
had been passed during those many years—(ap- 
plause). He could not tell them of the pleasure he 
had in presenting Mr. Holland with the memorials 
of their respect and esteem for him. He hoped he 
would live long to wear the watch and chain, and 
also to view these very beautiful gifts, whenever he 
pleased to have them in house ; that his wife and 
family would be spared long to him, and that they 
would have the pleasure of seeing in the memorials 
the respect and esteem in which the husband and 
father had been held by many in Southport— 
(cheers). He then handed to Mr, Holland the watch 
and chain, which the reverend gentleman received 
amid applause. 

The Rey. Prebendary Cross endorsed all that 
had been said by Canon Clarke with respect to the 
Rey. Thomas Holland. The ability and perse- 
verance with which he had discharged all the duties 
which he had so largely placed upon his own 
shoulders was much to be admired. Wherever Mr. 
Holland’s lot might be cast, he hoped that he 
would bring to bear upon similar duties the same 
amount of large-heartedness and the same amount 
of ability which he had displayed in Sonthport 
—/(applause). 

The Rev. Tuomas Honzanp on rising to acknow- 
ledge the testimonial was much applauded. He re- 
marked that it would be but false modesty on his 
part if he was not to say that he was touched to 
the very heart for the kindness he had that day re- 
ceived from them. It had been to him the greatest 
pleasure to work for the various charities, and to 
bear such burdens as they might put upon his 
shoulders, and to strive to bear them well. The 
words that had been spoken had been such as to 
make him feel that they were more than he possibly 
deserved, but they expressed the kindness, good- 
will, and generous large-heartedness of his very ex- 
cellent friends, the Rey. Canon Clarke and the Rey. 
Prebendary Cross, and no doubt as well as of those 
present. Hyer since he met Canon Clarke he had 
found in him a very excellent friend, one who pos- 
sessed good sense and a sound mind, and one whom 
it was a pleasure to be with in any cause of charity 
in this town. He should like to say the same about 
his excellent friend Prebendary Cross. Southport 
was pre-eminently fortunate in having two such 
leading clergymen as they were. They were two 
gentlemen of great powers of mind, and were always 
ready to work with their fellow-men for the good of 
mankind. He had to return his hearty thanks to 
all his fellow-workers in Southport on those various 
boards and committees for the great kindness they 
had always bestowed upon him, and for the great 
courtesy they had shown him, as well as for the 
trust and confidence they had given to him. Since 
he had been connected with the Convalescent Hos. 
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pital he had become, year by year, more attached 

to the work which was being carried on by the in- 

stitution. They had also in the town an infirmary, 

which, in its working, was likewise well known to 

many of them. He should go away with more regret 

from Southport, did he not know the character of 

the men who managed that institution, and the good 
work that they especially carried on. There was 

another institution in the town—the Atkinson Free 

Library. He had had great pleasure in working on 

the committee of that society. Thanks to Mr. 

Atkinson—(applause)—it had a noble home; and it 

was also beginning to have a really respectable 

library. The institution had also a committee who 

With respect to the 

Provident Society, it had for its guidance their 

excellent friend Mr. John Atkinson — (cheers). 

It was likewise well officered, and was carrying on 
its work effectually and well. He-had not been able 
to give much labour to the Provident Society, the 

three institutions he had named haying taken up a 
great deal of his time. But he felt that he could 

leave the work of that society in the hands of the 

men who were conducting it. There was also another 

institution in the town over which Mr. John Atkin- 

son, presided—he referred to the Children’s Sani- 
tarium—which was carrying on a similar work, and 

doing it effectually and well, It was a pleasure to 

him to have been a subscriber to it for some years 

past. When he left Southport he asked them not to. 
think that he would forget the many kindnesses he 

had received here. He could speak for his wife and 
children that they would never forget the kind words 

his friends had spoken on that occasion, With re- 

spect to the gifts, the rev. gentleman said that he 
received them not merely for their money value, but 

as a mark of the esteem and affection which they 

had shown him, and which was beyond any words 

of his to describe. They would have them before 
their eyes as mementoes of those in Southport; as 

mementoes of the good work which he knew would 
be carried on here in these noble institutions with 
which it had been his great joy and very great grati- 

fication to be connected. If any little labour of his 

had helped those institutions, he would be amply 
paid if that work had been effectual in promoting 
their Interests. He had been more than paid by 
their expressions of kindness to him, a kindness 
that he never would forget, and which he would bear 
with him his life-long, And when he had departed 
this life he hoped his children would not only re- 

member their father, but also remember those kind 
friends who made his life in Southport so exceed- 

ingly a happy one. Inconclusion, he asked them to 
allow him to thank them all from the bottom of 
his heart for their great kindness to him. The rey. 
gentleman then resumed his seat amid much ap- 
plause. 

Alderman Nicronson moved a vote of thanks to 
the gentlemen who had conducted that testimonial 
from the beginning to the end. 

The Rev. T. Hoxuanp, haying seconded the 
motion, it was carried unanimously. 

Mr. Froann, in reply, said it had been to him a 
labour of love throughout, They felt that they 
were doing a work which was deserved by the reci- 
pient of the gifts that day, He then moyed a vote 
of thanks to the chairman, who, he remarked, had 
gone through his duties very creditably indeed. 

This was unanimously received, and then ac- 
knowledged by Mr. Atkinson. 

The timepiece bore the following inscription :— 
“To the Rev. T. Holland, B.A., from a few of his 
fellow-workers in the charitable institutions in 
Southport, as a token of their respect and regard. 
Dec., 1881.” 

The watch bore a somewhat similar inscription, 


Rinewoop.—The annual Christmas tea-meeting 
of the congregation of St. Thomas’s Chapel was held 
in the schoolroom on the 26th December. The chapel 
and schoolroom were tastefully decorated by the 
ladies of the congregation. After tea Mr. John Con- 
way, of London, took the chair, and opened the pro- 
ceedings by giving a hearty welcome to all present. 
Mr. Cogan Conway then distributed Bibles and 
Hymn-books to various members of the congregation, 
from the bequest of the late Mr, William Olark, and 
briefly reviewed the work of the year, expressing his 
high sense and keen appreciation of the value of the 
services of their respected minister, the Rey. J. W. 
Smith, The year had been signalised by the adop- 
tion of Martineau’s ‘‘ Hymns of Prayer and Praise ” 
in the services. Considerable and important repairs 
had been effected in the roof and floors of the chapel 
and the organ, Tl the side windows had also been 
renewed, This was naturally a heavy expense, 
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which he, as treasurer, would have been wholly un- 
able to meet, but for the liberal help of friends at a 
distance, prominent among whom were Mr. Hugh 
Martineau, of London; Dr. Genese, late of Bourne- 
mouth; and the late Mr. Samuel Sharpe. Still 
further assistance would be required before the whole 
charge could be defrayed. Mr. I’. W. Osler gave an 
address to the parents of the Sunday scholars. The 
Rey. J. W. Smith briefly summed up the work of the 
year. Mrs. Smith made a statement as to the Pro- 
vident Fund, which she has started and conducts in 
connection with the Sunday-schocl, and the re- 
mainder of the evening was devoted to music, read- 
ings and recitations. A very pleasant and profitable 
evening was brought to a close by singing the Even- 
ing Hymn. 

TopmorpEN.—The annual congregational tea 
party was held in the schoolroom, Hanging Ditch, 
Todmorden, on Saturday evening last, and, happen- 
ing on the eve of the settlement of a new minister, 
was of special interest to the regular attendants, 
and to many now living at a distance, formerly con- 
nected with the church or school, An excellent 
sandwich tea was served by a number of the ladies 
of the congregation, and afterwards a very interesting 
meeting was held, under the presidency of Mr. Wal- 
ton Wadsworth, of Fairview. The annual report of 
the Sunday-school was read by Mr. James Crabtree, 
one of the superintendents, and showed that the 
number of scholars was well maintained (the school 
roll containing the names of as many children as the 
premises will accommodate), and during the year 
there had been a considerable increase in the num- 
ber of teachers. The report was generally of a very 
favourable character, recording amongst other 
matters the establishment of three successful winter 
evening classes, and the accomplishment of much 
useful work by the Band of Hope and other auxi- 
liaries of the school. A very hearty recognition was 
given of the services rendered in the Sunday-school 
during the year by the students from the Unitarian 
Home Missionary Board, who had been sent to 
supply the church pulpit. The report was adopted, 
and then the Christmas hymn, with © varia 
tions, was performed by the ‘church bell- 
ringers on their excellent peal cf hand-bells. 
The Rev. C. J. Street, M.A., of Padiham, gave an 
appropriate address, congratulating the congregation 
very warmly upon the settlement of the Rev. Jas. 
Black amongst them, and also wishing that gentle- 
man a long-.and successful ministry. The Rey. 
Thos, Leyland, of Burnley, gave an address on Sun- 
day-school instruction. He remarked also that, 
though Unitarians did not show very large statisti- 
cal results in chapel building and such movements, 
everything seemed to be tending in the direction of 
their position.—The Rev. Joseph Harrison, of Ac- 
crington, offered his congratulations to the new 
minister (Mr. Black) and to the congregation.—Mr. 
John Kershaw, actuary of the Sunday-school savings 
bank, read a short report of that department, show- 
ing that at the end of the financial year there were 
one hundred and thirty-three open accounts, and 
£1,058 13s. 1d. standing to the credit of depositors. 
—tThe Rey. Jas. Black, who was received with pro- 
longed and hearty cheering, said that the pre- 
sent was a period which marked for him one step 
more in an eventful life. As most of those before 
him would be aware, he was brought up in connec- 
tion with the Established Church of Scotland, and 
although he had left that church he had not one word 
to say against her. He left her with great reluct- 
ance, and only when he found he was no longer able 
to hold to all the points in her theology. He parted 
from her without any hard words, and came and 
found a home among the Unitarians. It was fifteen 
years since he preached his first sermon in a Unit- 
arian place of worship, then he came to Gee Cross, 
and from that preliminary engagement he passed, 
in the month of April, into the Stockport pulpit, 
where until now he had remained. The ministers 
who had spoken had offered their congratulations 
on the good prospects opened up for them by the 
new circumstances in which they were placed; and 
he (Mr. Black) felt sure that these arrangements 
would be found advantageous, and the interests of 
all parties concerned wisely and generously regarded. 
Their secretary had asked him to state that Mr. 
Samuel Fielden, who had been invited to attend, re- 
gretted that he was unable to be with them. He 
(Mr. Black) was proud to become their minister at 
such a time, when, as he believed, they were enter- 
ing upon a career full of promise, and one which 
was likely to be satisfactory to all. The church 
choir gave several glees during the evening, and the 
bell-ringers also played several pieces in a very suc- 
cessfulmanner, The usual complimentary votes of 
thanks were passed, bringing a pleasant meeting to 
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@ conclusion at nine o’clock.—On Sunday Mr, Black 
began his ministry at Todmorden, preaching at two 
Services to large congregations. 


Che Liberal WBulpit. 


THE CHURCH OF THE FUTURE. 


(The following sermon was lately preached by the 
Rey. J. W. McCormick, a Methodist minister in 
Wisconsin, and led to his trial and expulsion from 
the Methodist Conference. ] 


“Can ye not discern the signs of the times ?”?— 
Matt. xvi. 3. 


Not long ago a writer for one of the leading ma- 
gazines made a call for ‘“‘a New Religion,” arguing 
that the old religion had become obsolete and worn 
out. And, still later, one of the contributors of the 
North American Review advertises for a ‘‘ New Mo- 
rality,” and argues that we have no adequate system 
of morals now. But the most significant fact of our 
times, and which has most reference to this matter, 
is the revision of the New Testament and the pro- 
posed revision of the Old Testament also. These 
facts represent a real and pressing demand. Such 
utterances and events are the surface indications of 
a deep and constantly growing necessity for a re- 
statement of religious beliefs, to meet the wants not 
only of the young, who, coming up under the pro- 
gressive influences of the times, at once reject the 
old formulas of faith, but also for the advantage of 
that great and growing multitude of thinking men 
and women, preachers and lay members, those in- 
side of the Church as well as those who are outside, 
who wish to know the truth about their religious ob- 
ligations, but who find themselves drifting away 
from the creed statements of the churches all the 
time. Those who are the best able to sympathise 
with this demand are such as belong to orthodox 
churches, and whose interests would be in every way 
subserved by clinging to the creed until forced by 
mature and settled conviction to dissent from it, and 
who yet find themselves being forced by the hard 
stress of stubborn facts, in spite of prejudice and 
training, to yield one point after another of the creed 
they adopted in early life, until the faith of former 
years has quite fallen to pieces. Those who are 
thus situated are in the best possible position toaid 
in the work of forming the plan of the Church of 
the Future, because every word they speak and every 
act they perform involves a personal sacrifice, and 
they are thus protected from wrong motives and 
ambitions. 

What, then, are some of the facts upon which 
the much-needed and loudly called for religious 
creed of the future depends? The revision of the 
New Testament indicates, first, that the infallibility 
of the Bible must be given up. The old doctrine of 
the verbal or plenary inspiration of the Scriptures 
is exactly on a par with the dogma of the Pope’s in- 
fallibility. There is exactly the same assumption 
in one that there is in the other. They are twin 
superstitions ; one is precisely as reasonable as the 
other. Both alike contradict all reason and obser- 
vation and experience. The latter needs no contra- 
diction except to Roman Catholics, and the former 
has received its death-blow in the revised translation 
of the New Testament, 

The Bible is to be taken as any other book is— 
for what it is worth and for the good that can be 
got out of it. The Bible creates no truth: it only 
reveals that truth which already exists. If, there- 
fore, anything be found in the Bible that is of no 
use to you, it should be as if it were not there. It 
need not particularly be denied, unless it is contra- 
dicted by experience and facts; but it should not be 
forced upon the belief or acceptance. The cardinal 
blunder of all works of Christian apologetics. has 
been this: they teach that the whole Bible must 
stand or fall together, or that the evidence of the 
truth of each part of the Bible is the same. No 
more foolish idea could be taught. The revisers 
have found various degrees of evidence in favour of 
many passages, and have not found enough for some 
to allow them to remain longer as a part of the Bible. 
And, independently of the external evidence of a 
passage of Scripture, is its inherent reasonableness 
no part of tire evidence of its truth? And do all 
statements of Scripture commend themselves alike 
to the judgment? 

Mr. Lincoln once said to a friend that if he’could 
find a Church which had for its creed this, ‘‘ Thou 
shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and 
with all thy mind, and with all thy strength, and 
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But there were a great many requirements of belie f 
in church creeds that] he could not accept, and 
hundreds and thousands of other thinking men and 
women of large intelligence, who cultivate religious 
convictions, and recognise a Supreme Being, who 
has a right to their reverential regard, and who be- 
lieve in self-sacrifice for the good of others, never- 
theless find it impossible to’ join any church and 
Subscribe to its creed without mental and moral 
stultification. 

I find no difficulty, for instance, in believing that 
the principles set forth in the Ten Commandments 
or in the Beatitudes would, if adopted and prac- 
ticed in any reasonable interpretation of them, tend 
to the physical, mental, and moral advancement of 
mankind. But, when I read the story of the annual 
troubling of the pool at Bethesda, by the angel, by 
which the strongest invalid present only was cured, 
I find here something from which my sense of good- 
ness utterly revolts ; and I would rather leave that 
story out, as I have left it out of my creed for 
years. And there are other matters, such as the 
resurrection of the body, the nature of the godhead, 
the nature and extent of future punishment, a gene- 
ral judgment, and many other things that are made 
a part of church creeds and concerning which the 
Bible speaks in a most uncertain way, so that many 
passages may be marshaled upon every side of these 
subjects—all such matters which cannot be settled 
by either reason or Scripture, or by both toge- 
ther, matters that are merely speculative and not 
practical, will be eliminated from the new religion. 
In the Church of the Future no one will be re- 
quired to accept any part of the Bible that is of no 
use tohim, The book of nature is the only ple- 
narily inspired book in the universe, but nobody is 
required to take any part of that book except that 
which he can use. If one were forced to swallow 
every product of the soil for food, for instance, how 
long would he survive the effects of the poison he 
would get into his stomach thereby? Each takes 
what is of use to him and lives and grows thereby ; 
and the rest is to him as if it were not, although it 
may be useful to others. If somebody else can use 
any part that he cannot, well, but it is of no use to 
him. So of the Bible. According to the idea even 
of those who contend for its infallibility, it is a 
book for all times and all people. If it is, it can- 
not apply alike to all in its every part. But there 
will be parts that are useful to one age or nation or 
individual and not to another, I have no use for 
the Song of Solomon, for instance; nor do I think 
my age or nation has any use forit. But I can see 
why one book of the Bible should be written ac- 
cording to the tastes of an Oriental people, and so 
employ a luxuriantly imaginative style, and use the 
voluptuous figures of speech that belonged to that 
nation andage, Ican readily understand the fact 
of sin and the reasons for resisting temptation ; 
but, when it is the origin of evil that is to be dis- 
cussed, I must be allowed to put an allegorical in- 
terpretation upon the story of the garden and on 
the ‘‘ History of the Fall of Man.” I can under- 
stand how the beautiful life of Jesus of Nazareth 
should appeal to the noblest impulses of the human 
heart and stimulate heroic purposes in the soul, and 
so exercise a redemptive influence upon the world. 
I can appreciate something of the deep wisdom of 
his teachings and feel the transforming influence of 
his life as I read the story of his suffering and his 
love. As I stand in the light of his Cross, it seems 
to become plain to me that selfishness is failure, and 
that sacrifice for the good of others is the highest 
and the only true success. All this is level with the 
plane of everyday life, and is the result of mental 
operations with which every one is familiar and has 
its basis in plain historical fact. But that Jesus 
died as God, or made an infinite sacrifice on the 
Cross, by which he bought off the wrath of God, or 
that he reconciled God to the race, or that he in- 
duced God to love mankind, or that God accepted 
Christ’s righteousness in the place of man’s, or sub- 
stituted it for man’s, all that to me is misty and 
nonsensical. 

The New Religion will assume that there is valu- 
able truth to be found in other systems of religion 
besides Christianity. It will repudiate the narrow 
and bigoted notion that God’s revelations are con- 
fined to that little fraction of the race that have had 
the Hebrew Scriptures. Ignorance and prejudice 
have united, heretofore, in making the claim that 
all valuable religious truth was contained in the 
Bible. On the contrary, it is certain that no system 
of religion has ever found acceptance anywhere that 
did not contain much valuable truth. A study of 
the great religions of the world is the sure and 
speedy corrective of false notions on this subject. 


thy neighbour as thyself,” he would join it at once,; Such a study will find declarations of Confucius, 
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Buddha, Zoroaster, Socrates, and the greatest minds | viduals, but of the sins of the Church, in practices 


of every nation and age that are worthy to be placed 
by the side of the words of Jesus. And such a study 
will confirm a thousand times the words of Paul, 
that “the grace of God that bringeth salvation hath 
appeared unto all men ; teaching them to deny them- 
selves of ungodliness and worldly lusts, andj to live 
soberly and righteously in the present world.” The 
best evidence of the truth of the Bible is that it re- 
veals intuitive truth, F 

Liberty in the use of forms and ceremonies will 
be an article of the NewReligion. This will remove 
one of the strongest supports.of superstition, The 
ceremonials of tlie Church, connected with water 
baptism, the sacrament, clerical vestments, and all 
the forms of religion, are full of superstition. They 
will be left to the choice of all members of the 
Church of the future, They will be allowed to those 
who need the help of visible symbols, just as a 
heathen would be allowed the use of an image till he 
could be educated to a degree where it would no 
longer be necessary to him. But these forms, ex- 
cept some such as are necessary to organise and 
carry on religious services, will soon vanish into the 
neglect and desuetude of the old Jewish ritual, of 
which they are a part. 

The pulpit of the New Religion will appeal to the 
conscience and affections through the judgment, Its 
aim will be to convince men and women that it is 
for their peace of mind, and for the conservation of 
every interest they possess, to be religious. And 
whatever does not tend directly to this end will have 
no place in pulpit ministrations. Speculative doc- 
trines and beliefs and metaphysical distinctions will 
be eschewed. ‘‘Pelagian,” ‘‘ Arminian,” ‘ Antino- 
mian,” ‘‘Homoousian,” “ Homoiousian,” ‘* Soci- 
nian,” ‘Arian,’ “ Sub-lapsarian,” ‘ Supra-lap- 
sarian,” ‘‘Consubstantiation,”’ ‘ Transubstantia- 
tion,” and all mere scholasticisms, will be neg- 
lected. Preachers’ will reason of righteousness 
and judgment (not judgment to come, but prudence, 
selfrespect, wisdom). They will study and delve 
for ideas of a practical nature, such as will help.and 
inspire those that hear them to a better life ; and 
they will strive and toil to give these ideas such 
clearness and “force and beauty of expression and 
illustration as will win the obedience of the people 
to them. This new gospel will be no weak, emas- 
culated, one-sided thing, either. It will affectionally 
“warn every man” as well as ‘‘ teach every man 
all wisdom.” But, instead of declaring future 
punishment as a dogma, and representing God as 
torturing the damned in hell forever, it will tenderly 
urge all to consider the law of nature which punishes 
sin now and here, and whatever it has to say about 
future punishment will be based upon the facts of 
common knowledge and experience, and not upon 
any arbitrary declaration. It will point out the 
tendency to permanency of character or the law of 
habit, which fixes the condition more irrevocably 
every hour, and which binds men of wicked life in 
chains, and torments them with quenchless fires 
and gnawing pains, even here in this life. It will 
proclaim a present judgment going on every day 
around us as the real one which is to be the basis of 
every other one, It will urge men to consider what 
will be the consequences wrought*out by this law of 
habit in a million years, if it produces such results 
n alifetime. 

The New Religion will not divorce piety and good 
living. It will obliterate the false distinctions that 
the Church has made and still makes, by which 
those amusements that are good and healthy are 
condemned, while those that are bad and unhealthy 
are allowed, and by which those recreations which 
nature demands are proscribed, while dishonesty, 
slander, backbiting, and many other crimes against 
society are winked at. Let me be explicit here, for 
I make a very grave charge. I speak from sad ex- 
perience, I have not sought these unsavoury and 
damaging things. They have been forced upon me, 
On one occasion a leading member of the church in 
my charge demanded that some young people 
should be expelled from the church for attending a 
ball. The demand was seconded by the official 
board. Isaid to them this:—‘‘If you wish to go 
into the cleaning-up business Iam with you. But 
we will begin with the worst things. There are 
members of this church who cheat and slander and 
backbite, and swear and break the Sabbath, and 
who are miserly, and who use obscene language, 
and who are intemperate. We will turn them out 
of the church first, and then we will see about these 
young people who have been dancing.” That was 
the end of that business; I heard no more about 
it. Ihave had my hands tied and my efforts to do 
good counteracted by the gross immoralities of the 
Church, And I speak now not of the sing of indi- 


that are recognised as legitimate. Tor years I have 
been made to feel that the greatest and only serious 
obstacle to my success as a Christian worker was the 
open, notorious, and authorised and allowed sins of 
the Church itself, These sins have been a disgrace 
to common morality and decency, A single church 
fair, conducted as thousands are conducted in parts 
of the land, without rebuke from the Church, except 
here and there a feeble voice, in which gambling de- 
vices of various kinds are the leading features, and 
which are conducted in the exact form and manner 
of gambling in the worst hells in the country, would 
be sufficient to paralyse Christian effort for years in 
a community where it had occurred. Or a black- 
mailing scheme to raise money to pay a preacher, 
which is the yearly custom in many places to-day, 
and the plan of which is to serve notices upon busi- 
ness men and citizens, irrespective of church rela- 
tions, of the time and place of the so-called donation, 
this notice being understood by the man who re- 
ceives it as a notification that he will be expected to 
be there or contribute, and that, if he is not there, or 
does not contribute, he will be made to suffer for this 
neglect, I say what I know to be true when I de- 
clare that men who have been served with such no- 
tices have gone to those so-called donations under 
protest, and have given what they did, not because 
they owed it, or felt under any obligation to give, 
but simply as an assessment that they had better pay 
than to resist the demand—just as they would pay 
a highwayman who had his pistol cocked and pointed 
at their head, demanding money or life. And I 
know what I say when I assert that such a black- 
mailing scheme, authorised by the Church, destroys 
the respect of the world for religion. And I know 
that no man can receive money obtained by such 
means and retain his own self-respect and the respect 
of a community. 

Th2 Church of the Future will not try to advance 
religion at the expense of morality and manhood, 
Say what we will but there is a radical defect at this 
point in the religion of the present. There is too 
much, a great deal too much, emphasis placed upon 
what one believes, and faith is made to cover a mul- 
titude of sins. 

The New Religion will give new emphasis to the 
old truth that “a tree is to be known by its fruits.” 
It will care little what a man professes to believe or 
disbelieve, but will pay attention to what he does, 
and will test all professions by the results they pro- 
duce. It will cling to the plain principles of morality, 
as the sheet anchor of its faith. It will urge upon 
men that no matter what they believe or do not be- 
lieve, whether they accept the Bible as inspired or 
not, whether they believe Christ is divine or not, 
whether they believe in the Trinity or not, whether 
they believe in instantaneous conversion or not, 
whether they believein the resurrection of the body, 
or the general judgment, or miracles, or future end- 
less punishment, or the story of the garden, or the 
flood, or the suns standing still, or Jonah being 
swallowed by the whale, or a thousand other 
things or not, still it is better to be honest 
than a thief, better to be just than a tyrant, 
better to be true than a liar, better to be 
sober than a drunkard, better to be generous than 
selfish, better to be pure than impure; and it will 
evermore point to these principles as the shield that 
is to protect when the hot, burning sirocco of scep- 
ticism sweeps over the soul that is wandering over 
the dreary desert of doubt, or as the oases that 
spring out of the parched and barren sands. . It 
will make less account of what one believes and 
more of what he does, less of faith and more of 
works, less of piety and more of morality, less of 
future rewards and more of present happiness, less 
of the hell of the hereafter and more of the miseries 
of the present, less of heaven and more of earth. 
Religion will walk on earth, a beautiful spirit, carry- 
ing benedictions to all. And, with such views and 
practices, the Church of the Future will put on her 
beautiful garments, and become fair as the sun and 
terrible as an army with banners, and the Bible, 
instead of being a bone of contention, will become 
a beacon of light, and in its adaptation to human 
needs a vade mecum, a guiding companion to the 
race, 


Obituary. 


Prusipent Buraers.—On the 9th inst. Mr. T. F. 
Burgers, ex-President of the Transvaal, died at Rich- 
mond, South Africa, after a short illness, The 
deceased was born in 1834, and went as a boy to 
Utrecht, where his education was completed, and 
on hig return was ordained minister of the Dutch 
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Reformed Church. In 1862 his preaching attracted 
attention, and in 1864 he was suspended by the 
Church Courts. He appealed successfully against 
their decision, and carried on his ministrations at 
Hanover for eight years. In 1872 he was elected 
President of the Transvaal Boers. During his Pre- 
sidency he visited Capetown, England, and the Con- 
tinent. Mr. Burgers induced the Raad to declare war 
against Secocoeni. The campaign was, however, 
unsuccessful, and with its failure the Republic col- 
lapsed, and Mr. Burgers, accepting a pension from 
the English Government, settled down to farming 
in Hanover, and was succeeded by Mr. Shepstone. 
Mr, Burgers belonged to the Liberal school in 
theology. 


Mr. Wiui1r1AmM Harrison Arnswortn, the well- 
known novelist, died at Reigate on Tuesday morning. 
His name is familiar to a large section of the public 
as a successful. and versatile writer of romance. 
Born in 1805, he was educated at the Free Grammar 
School at Manchester, and was articled at the age of 
sixteen to a local solicitor. At nineteen he came to 
London and finished his term with Mr, Phillips, of 
the Inner Temple. His first work was published 
before he was twenty-one, and his marriage, in 1826, 
to the daughter of the late Mr. Ebers, publisher, 
Bond-street, led him to abandon law in favour of 
literature, ‘* Rookwood,” published in 1834, estab- 
lished his fame asa writer of fiction; ‘‘ Jack Shep- 
pard” was an immense success, and ‘* The Tower of 
London,” ‘Old St. Paul’s,” ‘St. James’s, or The 
Court of Queen Anne,” ‘* The Star Chamber,” and 
numerous other works, well known to the public, 
achieved great popularity both in England and 
America. 


Prorgssor Jonn Wiuu1Am Drapmr, the scientist 
and author, died on Wednesday morning, at his resi- 
dence on the Hudson, at the age of seventy-one. 
Dr. Draper was a native of this country, having 
been born at St. Helens, near Liverpool, on May 5, 
1811. He had thus nearly completed his seventy- 
first ‘year. After studying under private teachers, 
andjthen at University College, London, he went in 
1833 to America, and graduated at the University of 
Pennsylvania in 1836. He was soon afterwards ap- 
pointed Professor of Chemistry, Natural Philosophy 
and Physiology in Hampden-Sidney College in Vir- 
ginia, and in 1839 was appointed Professor of Che- 
mistry and Natural History in the University of 
New York. He afterwards became President of the 
Scientific and Medical Departments of the University. 
Dr. Draper contributed largely to Huropean and 
American scientific journals, and published several 
works, some purely scientific, others of a philoso- 
phical and historical character. Among the latter 
may be cited his “ History of the Intellectual De- 
velopment of Europe,” the ‘‘ History of the American 
Civil War,” and the “ History of the Conflict be- 
tween Religion and Science,” published in 1874. 
Two of his sons haye attained distinction as scien- 
tific men. 


Tur Exxzorric Licur 1x Cuurcu.—On Sunday 
night, in St. James’s, Westmoreland-street, Maryle- 
bone, the Edison and Maxim lights were used for 
the first time in a London church, under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Lachlan, of the Société de la Force et la 
Lumiére, 446, Strand. Three clear glass lamps hung 
under three arches separating the side aisle and ves- 
try, over the altar was a strong Maxim, and two 
others in the pulpit were enclosed in milk white 
globes. Tho light was brilliant, soft, and steady, 
more steady than any gas. TFaure’s secondary bat- 
tery, consisting of forty boxes, was used. These 
were deposited at five in the afternoon, ready 
charged, and no engine or any additional machinery 
was required. The wires were quickly connected, 
before seven o’clock service, with the suspended 
lamps, the lights being lowered or turned up to dif- 
ferent degrees of brilliancy at discretion, <A fine 
loan collection of sacred paintings was thus admir- 
ably lighted. There was an immense congregation, 
and crowds of people kept passing through the ves- 
try till past ten o’clock. A selection from the Mes- 
siah took the place of an anthem, and we understand 
that Mr. Haweis was indebted to the kindness of 
Miss de Fonblanque and Miss Alitsen for an ad- 
mirable rendering of the solos in the organ gallery ; 
no names, however, appeared on any programme. 
The usual choir took the choruses. This is the 
first application of the electric light to churches, and 
no one can help feeling that in these steady lamps, 
burning in vacuo, neither giving out heat nor using 
up air—easily storéd and carried, and perfectly soft, 
and, let us add, safe—we have the light of the future 
for all crowded buildings. 
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THE FURTHER AMENDMENT OF THE Ou r BIRTH 


BURIAL LAWS. 
(From the Liberator.) 

When the Burials Bill of 1880 was in Committee 
in the House of Lords, and some of its omissions 
were complained of, Lord Selborne stated that the 
Government would “at no distant day” review all 
the existing burial statutes, with a view to their re- 
vision. “hat that pledge would be redeemed so soon 
as last session was not to be expected; but, under 
ordinary circumstances, the year 1882 might have 
witnessed the completion of the work begun two 
years before. But then last session was, for ordi- 
nary legislative purposes, almost wholly lost, and, 
48 & Consequence, there is an arrear of legislative 
work awaiting the attention of Parliament, in the 
coming session, which will compel the postponement 
of everything which can possibly be postponed. For 
that reason it is, we believe, hopeless to ex- 
pect that the Government will introduce the 
promised measure for consolidating and amending 
the various Burial Acts, and it would be unrea- 
sonable to regard that as a matter of com- 
plaint, however much the fact may be regretted. 
It, however, does not follow thatthe whole year 
must be lost, as regards the advancement of the 
burials question towards a final settlement. The 
question is, in many parts of the country, of so 
pressing a character that any delay which is not 
absolutely unavoidable is to be deprecated. If the 
impression prevails in any quarter that the subject 
was finally disposed of in 1880, the sooner it is 
removed the better. If both the Government and 
the public need to be informed as to what is still 
required, they should be instructed at once, that 
opinion may be formed as to the character of the 
further changes in the law which are yet called 
for. For these reasons, it has been resolved to 
bring in an independent member’s Bill in the 
coming session, and, if possible, to take the opinion 
of the House of Commons upon it. If will not be 
a Consolidation Bill, which must, of necessity, be 
the work of a Government, but a measure of a 
more limited kind. Its main object will be to 
make those changes in the law relating to cemeteries 
which are the corollary of the Act of 1880; which 
established an important principle, but applied it in 
a halting and incomplete manner. The obligation 
on burial boards to divide cemeteries into conse- 
crated and unconsecrated parts, and to provide con- 
secrated chapels, has become preposterous, now that 
consecration makes no difference in the matter of 
burial services, Common sense and Christianity, 
no less than economy, require that the old sectarian 
system should be wholly swept away, and that 
quickly. There is also the question of clerical fees 
to be dealt with; there being no reason why the 
parishes which have to provide new burial places 
should, in addition to the other expenditure they 
have to incur, be called upon to pay heavy taxes to 
the established clergy for services which they do 
not render, or for the right to erect monuments and 
stones over the remains of deceased relatives. This 
mode of endowing the clergy was bad enough in the 
churchyards; but in the new cemeteries it ig in- 
tolerable, and ought not longer to be borne, 

There are some other points requiring attention, 
and to these we may refer hereafter. At present we 
call upon those who have special knowledge in regard 
to this subject, or, for local reasons, have a special 
interest in it, to be prepared with facts and with 
Suggestions, as well as to be ready for political ac- 
tion to secure support for the intended measure. 
No doubt it is disagreeable to have to engage in 
another burials agitation ; but comfort may be taken 
from the fact that the worst part of the work is over, 
and that public opinion is now in favour of its com- 
pletion. It needs only perseverance for a compara- 
tively short time longer, with a clear conception of 
what is wanted, and sagacity in supplying it, and 
then the burials question may be itself buried, and 
no longer trouble any section of the community. 
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ECONOMY 


ENFIELD—On the 4th inst., at The Park, Not 

the wife of Ernest W. Enfield, of a daughter 
DEATHS. 

BROMHEAD—On the 30th ult., Mr, 
of Lynton-villa, Cotham, Bristol, aged 84, 

MARTINBAU—On the 2nd inst., at 11, Craven-hill, 
Hyde-park, Jane, eldest daughter of the late John 
Martineau, aged 69. 

STYLE-—On the 27th ult,, at Weymouth, Isabella, widow 
of the late Sir T. C. Style, Bart., and daughter of the 
late Sir G. Cayley, Bart., aged 84, 

WHEATLEY—On the Ist inst., Catherine Jane, the be- 
loved wife of James A, Wheatley, of Carlisle, 
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ASSELL'S FAMILY MAGAZINE, in 
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New Serial Stories and many attractive features will 
be found among the varied programme commenced 

with the New Volume, 
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MISS NORTON will REOPEN her SCHOOL on 


WEDNESDAY, January 18. 


Pee oP. WORSLEY, BOARDING- 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Principal ... MRS, F. SHAWCROSS, 
late of Brook House, Knutsford. 
For prospectus, apply to the Principal. 
The SPRING TERM will begin on Tuesday, January 24, 


ove 


Coa HOWELL SCHOOL, 
LANCASTER. 

The FIRST TERM of the New Year will begin on 

FRIDAY, January 20. A Vacancy. Present address, 

Rev. D. Davis, care of Mrs. Davis, Almswood, Evesham. 


PLANDS SCHOOL, 9 and 10, GLAN- 
MOR TERRACE, SWANSEA. 
The Rev. J. E. MANNING, M.A., bas VACANCIES 
for BOARDERS, 
The NEXT TERM will commence on January 19, 1882. 


OUTHPORT.—MISS LEWIN and MISS 
HARRIET LEWIN (late Miss Lawford and Miss 
Lewin) will RE-OPEN their SCHOOL for BOYS on 
WEDNESDAY, January 25. 
Bingfield, Albert-road, 


MB Resend Erscite hs Ae FOR LITTLE 
BOYS. 


The late Miss JANE SMITH'S School, now carried on 
by Miss HODGES, assisted by Miss ANNIE LEWIN, will 
RE-OPEN January 20. : : 


102, Lansdowne-place. 


OUNT VERNON HIGH SCHOOL, 
NOTTINGHAM, Established 1864, 
Head Master—Rov. EDWIN SMITH, M.A., 
Forest-road, Nottingham. 

Reference kindly permitted to W. H. Ransom, Esq., 
M.D., F.R.S., Nottingham, who approves of the sanitary 
arrangements. Vacancies. 
SCHOOL RE-OPENS on Monday, January, 16, 1882. 


Hit SCHOOL, STOKE GREEN, NEAR 

COVENTRY, established (1865) by the Rev. G. 
Heavisivz, B.A., of University and Manchester New Col- 
leges, London, promotes a Liberal Education at a mode- 
rate cost. 


GENTLEMAN residing in South Devon 
wishes to receive TWO BOYS, from Seven to 
Twelve years of age, to Board and Prepare for School. 
Latin, French, English, and Mathematics. Terms, £150 
per annum for two boys, or £80 for one. Music if re- 
quired, 
Apply to Arthur EB. Jones, South Town, Dartmouth ; 
or to Mrs, R. D, Darbishire, Victoria Park, Manchester. 
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TAMFORD-STREET CHAPEL, 
LONDON. ’ 

NEXT SUNDAY EVENING, January 8, the Rey. 
Dawson Burns, M.A., of Church-street Chapel, Edgware- 
road, will.preach. Service will commence at Half-past 
Six. 


ILTON-STREET CHAPEL, DENTON, 


A BAZAAR, to raise Funds for clearing off the debt of 
£100 on the above Chapel, and for various other ex- 
penses, will be opened in the MECHANICS’ INSTITU- 
TION, HYDB, in the third week in April, 1882. 

Contributions, either in money or in articles for sale, 
will be thankfully received by the Rey. Lawrence Scorr, 
Manchester-road, Denton; or by the Treasurer, Mr. W. 
H. Knows, Market-place, Denton, Manchester. Gifts 
of material for making up will be especially valuable, 


M ANCHESTER NEW COLLEGE, 
LONDON. 

NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, that the ANNUAL 
GENERAL MEETING of TRUSTEES, for the Election 
of Officers and General Business, will be held in CROSS- 
STREET CHAPEL-ROOM, MANCHESTER, on Thurs- 
day, the 19th January, 1882, at One o’clock precisely. 

R. D. DARBISHIRE, P 
H. ENFIELD DOWSON, } Scoretaries. 


NITARIAN HOME MISSIONARY- 
BOARD, MEMORIAL HALL, MANCHESTER. 


The ANNUAL BUSINESS MEETING of the Institu- 
tion will be held in the Memorial Hall, on TUESDAY 
AFTERNOON, January 17, The Chair will be taken at 
Three o’clock, 

The SOIREE will take place in the above Hall on the 
Evening of the same day. Tea (Sixpence each) will be 
served at Five o’clock. 

At Six o’clock a PUBLIC MEETING will be held (Ad 
mission free), when the Chair will be taken by the Presi- 
dent for the ensuing year, Tuomas CHATFEILD CLARKE, 
Esq., of London. 

Addresses will be delivered by the President, the Rev. 
P. W. Clayden, of London ; the Rey. James Black, M.A., 
Missionary Tutor; Mr. Harry Rawson, and Mr. Felix 
Taylor, Senior student. 

The Musical Arrangements will*be under the direction 
of Mr. Thomas Rawson. 

C. C. COE, 
J. DENDY, Jun., 


ODERN EDUCATION.—Preparation . of 
PUPILS for the Home and India Civil Service, 
Woolwich, Sandhurst, the Law, the College of Surgeons, 
the Institute of Engineers, and the London and German 
Universities, ALBION-PLACE, READING, BERKS., 
by Professor H. Horrert (University of Heidelberg), Lec- 
turer on Chemistry at the Government Science schools, 
Reading, and Mr. H, Horrerr, jun., Associate and Medallist 
of the Royal School of Mines, London, Terms, &c., on ap- 
plication, A Laboratory for Analysis; a Geological and 
Mineralogical Museum; an extensive Physical Cabinet ; 
Workshop with carpenter’s tools, turning- lathe, circular 
saw, bookbinding, and lithographic apparatus in the 
house for the use of the pupils. Cricket, Football, and 
Boating-clubs, with fishing in the Thames and Kennet. 
The number of pupils is very limited; the sanitary ar- 
rangements and diet are good; and the climate is very 
healthy. 

References :—G, Palmer, Esq., M.P., Reading; Rey. 
R. Rodolph Suffield, Reading; H. W. Marshall, Esq., 
Reed Vale, Teignmouth, late H.M.’s Inspector of Schools, 
and others. , 


HE xXfXte CENTURY BUILDING 
SOCIETY, 
ADELAIDE-PLACE, LONDON-BRIDGE, E.C, 
Directors—Henry Waldemar Lawrence (Chairman), Mark 
H, Judge, Director Artisans’, Labourers’, and Gene- 
ral Dwellings’ Company (Deputy Chairman), F. H, 
A. Hardcastle, Eliza Orme, George Palmer, M.P., 
Mary E. Richardson (Member of the School Board 
for London), and Henry Rutt. 

This Society affords the means of investing money in 
large or small sums with complete safety at good interest, 
Shares, £10 each. Interest, 5 per cent., paid half-yearly. 
Deposits received at 4 per cent. Withdrawal up to £10 
at three days’ notice. Prospectus free of 


FREDERICK LONG, Manager and Secretary. 


Ki NGLISH LANGUAGE and LITERA- 
od TURE, COMPOSITION and READING, 

Miss LOUISA DREWRY has some time Disengaged 
on Monday and Thursday Mornings for Lecture or Prac- 
tice Classes in Schools, Miss Drewry would also read 
with Private Pupils.—143, King Henry’s-road, South 
Hampstead, N.W. 


6 HE FORT, MARGATE,’— APART- 
MENTS in a well-furnished house, facing the 
sea, on moderate terms, 

Address, Mrs. S\abback, Lansdowne Lodge, the Fort 
Margate. ; 
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BROAD CHURCHISM AND INDEPEN- 

: DENCY. 

How difficult it is for the religionist of one 
school of thought to appreciate the views of 
another with which he has no sympathy is 
often seen in theological discussion. How- 
ever he may try to be fair and impartial, the 
evidence of party feeling will be sure to be- 
tray itself, and his utter lack of sympathy 
with the opposite side will inevitably detract 
from the value of his attempted appreciation 
of his opponent’s position. We see this con- 
stantly illustrated in the controversies be- 
tween Roman Catholics and Protestants, be- 
‘tween Trinitarians and Unitarians, between 
sceptics and believers, and even between 
parties not so widely separated as these in 
religious thought and feeling. It is on this 
account that religious controversy is as a rule 
so utterly unsatisfactory, and so seldom fails 
to carry conviction to the other side. In 
order to estimate any one’s theological posi- 
tion we must endeavour to put ourselves in 
his place, and look at the matter not from 
our own antagonistic, but from his apprecia- 
tive point of view. We shall, perhaps, be 
less surprised then than we are now at some 
of the differences which divide the religious 
world, 

These thoughts have occurred to us on 
reading a report of a lecture recently deli- 
vered by the Rey. Epwarp WHITE on 
« Broad Churchism and Independency.” Mr. 
WHITE is well known as an intelligent and 
thoughtful writer on religious subjects, and 
a somewhat prominent member of the deno- 
mination to which he belongs. By his re- 
jection of the doctrine of endless punishment 
he has entered on the path of rational reli- 
gious thought, but he seems incapable of ad- 
yancing in the same direction. The other 
doctrines of Orthodoxy he holds as tena- 
ciously as if he were not tainted with heresy 
at all, He has no liking for Broad Church- 


| ism, and characterises it in terms which show 
how far he is from any sympathy with it. 
He draws a comparison between Broad 
Churchism and Independency, and, as an In- 
dependent, he of course assigns the true Gos- 
pel to his own sect. It “seeks to reproduce 
Primitive Christianity.” It “is built on the 
rock of divine revelation,” the theology of 
Independency “is Catholic and Apostoiic.” 
It “recognised the ever present authority 
of CHRIST in his Church.” Independency 
was no ‘‘mere denomination.” “If it had 
no commission from the Lord may its tongue 
cleave to the roof of its mouth !” 


Having eulogised Independency after this 
fashion, Mr. WHITE proceeds to characterise 
Broad Churchism. It “has a history re- 
stricted to the last fifty years. It is the 
growth of modern thought, and the name 
has created in the popular mind a certain 
presumpsion in its favour. It is looked on 
as a continuous protest against all that is 
narrow and unscientific. It isa fluid mol- 
luscuous mass of sentimental Theism. Its 
breadth of doctrine is contrary to the nar- 
rowness which CHRIST declared to be of the 
essence of true Christianity.” All this and 
much more to the same effect. Now, it is 
an inadequate and misleading statement that 
Broad Churchism has a history restricted to 
the last fifty years. There were Broad 
Churchmen and Broad Church teaching more 
than fifty years ago. Some of the most dis- 
tinguished of the clergy belonged to this 
school in the last century. In fact, the prin- 
ciples of Broad Churchism have had advo- 
cates in nearly all Christian times. The 
Church has seldom been without its men of 
broad sympathies, scientific mind, and liberal 
thought; and these were the true Broad 
Churchmen of their day. Where does CHRIST 
declare narrowness to be the essence of his 
gospel? It is true there are certain expres- 
sions ascribed to him which Mr. WHITE may 
have had in his mind; but these occur 
chiefly in the Fourth Gospel, the apostolic 
authority and historical character of which 
are more than doubtful. Others also occur in 
passages of Scripture of doubtful genuine- 
ness——Mark xvi. 16, Matt. xx. 16. Against 
these may be set other sayings of CHRIST, in 
which the broadest principles are taught— 
Matt. viii. 11, vii. 21, xii. 50. 

Mr. WHITE gives next the following por- 
traiture of Broad Churchism :— 

At the root of the new liberal scheme lay the 
anti-dogmatic feeling. Its criticism was destructive 
and contemptuous. The prophecies, it was now 
maintained, were not forecasts of the future; the 
miracles were no credentials, for they required 
themselves to be confirmed. Inspiration was 
claimed for this age as much as for the Apos- 
tolic, and conscience was to be the sole guide 
of men. Supernatural Christianity was thus 
swept away. Virtue, it was taught, was a ser- 
vice man owed to himself. Weclesiastical autho- 
rity annihilated the individual. Biblical authority 
was fallacious. Christ was extinguished as the 
light of the world in the name of consience, Any 
and all opinions were tc be tolerated, but they must 
not be held fast, for to hold them go was to be dog- 


matic. The whole policy of Broad Churchism 
rested upon the abolition of the distinction between 
the natural and the spiritual man in the nation. 
It ignored the awful generic distinction between the 
wicked and the righteous. It sought to compre- 
hend the righteous and the prophets of Baal in one 
hierarchy. In ecclesiastical morals and politics the 
difference between Independency and Broad Church- 
ism was that between righteousness and injustice. 

Would any Broad Churchman accept that 
as a fair statement of his theological position ? 
It is simply negative. It does not attempt 
to do justice to the positive side of the Broad 
Church theology. Its noble, spiritual, affir- 
mative teaching is ignored. Let any one 
compare the above representation with any 
one of Mr. STOPFORD BROOKE'S sermons, and 
its defective partial character will be apparent 
at once. It illustrates forcibly our opening 
remarks as to the difficulty with which one 
religionist appreciates the position of another. 
The Broad Church theology rests upon cer- 
tain leading principles which are witnessed 
to by the reason, conscience and affections of 
man, and the constitutions of the visible uni- 
verse. It aims to show the divine accord of 
reason, nature, science, and religion. It takes 
a broad outloook, and its conclusions are 
those which that outlook warrants. Its field 
of observation is the world, and its survey 
takes in other religions besides Christianity. 
It does not shut its eyes to facts which tell 
against assumption and pretension on the 
part of any one religion against all others. 
It welcomes truth, goodness, reverence, piety, 
wherever they are to be found. It believes 
that Gop has other religious agencies for sav- 
ing man besides Christianity and the Bible. 
Without undervaluing the Bible it aims to 
keep clear of Bibliolatry, and seeks to discri- 
minate between a just regard for it and that 
superstitious reverence which is the popular 
sentiment of orthodox Protestantism, It is 
especially desirous to make religion helpful 
to man in the cultivation of his moral and 
spiritual nature, and in the promotion of 
whatever will conduce to his highest happi- 
ness and good. 


CHRISTIAN SOCIALISM IN GER: 
MANY. 
AN irresistible logic of cause and effect 
governs the aggregate life of society. Self- 
ish or self-seeking tendencies may arrest the 
action of general causes ; but once let these 
begin to freely operate and their natural 
effects inevitably follow. Thus, if we mis- 
take not, the spread of elementary education 
among the masses, in itself an act of simple 
justice, will bring in its train the demand for 
something approaching an entire reconstruc- 
tion of the social life of the people, as distin- 
guished from the rich and ruling classes of 
society. Those who sleep on beds of down, 
drink their rich old port, and luxuriate in 
the thought of their many safe and profit- 
able investments, may close their eyes to the 
dark and threatening cloud which hangs 
upon the social horizon of the future. But 
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such as read the signs of the times, such 
among us as grieve over the ever-widening 
gulf between rich and poor, and those who, 
like Bishop Fraser, see and denounce the 
worst evils of the Manchester School of 
Economic Science, see the clond in question, 
and know that sooner or later it must either 
discharge its contents in gentle showers or 
in a desolating storm. ‘The social life of the 
masses will either have to be greatly ame- 
liorated on the present lines of private pro- 
perty and of supply and demand in the 
labour market, or else a vast force will 
organise itself for the reconstruction of so- 
ciety on the basis of collective property. 
Indications of this are to be seen here in 
England, as well as all over the Continent. 
But, as we might expect, it is in Germany, 
in spite of the plodding, migratory habits of 
the people that Socialism is most active, just 
because elementary education is most widely 
extended there among the toiling masses. 
Russia might seem to be still more deeply 
affected with socialistic theories than Ger- 
many ; but this view of the matter would be 
an inaccurate estimate of social forces, since 
Nihilism has arisen and is sustained by a 
state of things wholly unknown to Western 
nations. Be this as it may, however, no one 
can doubt that in Germany the axe is laid 
at the root of the Manchester tree of free 
industrial and economic law, which is con- 
demnel as a upas tree of poisonous and 
deadly character. Prince BisMARCK knows 
this well. enough, and hence, though he is 
vigilant in repressing and even in punishing 
law-breaking Socialists, as. shown by the 
recent Leipzic trials, he is anxious to meet 
their demands by a large measure of recon- 
structive legislation, as his more recent 
speeches in the new Reichstag abundantly 
prove. 

Now it needs hardly a moment's con- 
sideration to see that there is an affinity 
between the central or economic principle 
of Socialism and Christianity, though the 
religious attitude of the two systems is so 
antagonistic. Hence, side by side with the 
Atheistic Socialism of Germany, there has 
spurng up what Mr. Raz calls “ Chris- 
tain Socialism,” and in illustration of which 
he contributes an article to the current 
number of the Contemporary Review. Begin- 
ning with a reference to the fact that to 
many persons of by no means an inferior 
order of mind there appears to be an in- 
herent affinity between Christianity and 
Socialism, he says that “ Some of the prin- 
cipal Socialists of the earlier part of this 
century used to declare that Socialism was 
only Christianity more logically carried out 
and more faithfully practised, and that So- 
cialism would be an idle superfluity if ordi- 
nary Christian principles were really to be 
acted upon honestly and without reserve.” 
Sr. Smon, he goes on to state, published his 
views under the title of the “ Nouveau Chris- 
tianisme,” and asserted that “ the prevailing 
formsof Christianity were one gigantic heresy, 
while CABET was no less explicit in his asser- 
tion that if Christianity had been interpreted 
and applied in the spirit of Jesus CurisT it 
would have sufficed and would still suffice 
“to establish a perfect social and political 
organisation, and to deliver mankind from 
all its ills” So far as modern history is 
concerned, the Socialism of the only other 
period besides our own century is to be found, 
our author tells us, ia the views of the Ana- 
baptists of the Reformation period, which 
were the direct outcome of Christian convic- 
tion. Mingled as these views were with the 
idea of class emancipation, and much as they 
may have tended to stir the insurrection of 
the German peasantry, their real origin lay, 
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we are told, in the religious fervour which 
was abroad at the time, and which buoyed 
up “sanguine and mystical minds on dreams 
of the reign of Gon.” 

Mr. RAE admits that the Socialism of the 
present day is not ofa religious origin, but 
that on the contrary there is some truth in 
the remark of the distinguished economist 
M. Paut Leroy-BEAULIEU as to the preva- 
lence of socialistic ideas being largely due to 
the decline of religious faith among the work- 
ing classes. Of this decline we fear there is 
but too much evidence; nor is it less certain 
that, from some cause or causes which we 
will not stop toseek, “contemporary Socialists 
have turned their backs on religion.” They 
sometimes speak of it with a spirit of settled 
bitterness, and as our author observes, they 
are wont to say “we are not Atheists, we 
have simply done with Gop.” “If there be 
a God,” he is, in their opinion, “ the God of 
the rich and not of the poor, for whom He 
cares nothing.” This admixture of Agnostic- 
ism and Atheism “is as much a matter of 
class antipathy as of free thought.” It is 
Christian in its human aspect, and violently 
anti-Christian in its religious antagonism and 
bitterness. It must be clear, however, to 
the most shallow thinker that Socialism has 
no inherent relation to Atheism, but implies 
exactly the reverse. This is what some 
Churchmen have seen and acted upon, here in 
our own country thirty years ago, under the 
inspiration of MAurRIcE, and more recently 
in Germany, where both Catholics and Pro- 
testants have recognised, we are told, “ a soul 
of good” in the Socialistic movement, in 
spite of its violent anti-religious attitude. In 
other words, some of the leading spirits of 
the Catholic Church and a few Protestant 
divines have sought to effect a compromise 
between the extreme reconstructive tenets of 
men like CARL Marx and the doctrines of 
the prevailing school of economists by a vari- 
ously stated and extended measure of social 
reform, to be sought in harmony with Chris- 
tian agencies and by the influence of Christian 
principles. 

The movement in the Catholic Church 
was, it appears, the earlier and more impor- 
tant. And as it was supported by great 
dignitaries of the Church it was probably 
countenanced, we are told, by Rome itself. 
Here it may be well to quote Mr. RAE some- 
what more fully than we have hitherto done. 
“The Socialistic agitation had no sooner 
broken out in 1863 than Dr. DoLLINGER, 
then a pillar of the Church of Rome, strongly 
recommended the Catholic Clubs of Germany 
to take the question up. These clubs are 
societies for mutual improvement, recreation, 
and benefit, and are composed mainly of 
working men. Father HoLprne, himself at 
the time a working man, had in 1847 founded 
an extensive organisation of Catholic journey- 
men, which in 1872 had a total membership of 
seventy thousand, and consisted of an affilia- 
tion of small journeymen clubs, with amem- 
bership of from fifty to four hundred each in 
the various towns of Germany. These clubs 
naturally afforded an organisation ready to 
hand for any general purpose the members 
might share in common, and being composed 
of working men, they seem2d reasonably cal- 
culated to be of effective service in forward- 
ing the cause of social amelioration. Early 
in 1864, accordingly, Bishop KerreLer, of 
Mayence, warmly seconded DOLLINGER’S 
idea, and at the same time published a re- 
markable pamphlet on the Labour Question 
and Christianity, in which he unfolded his 
views of the causes and the cure of the exist- 
ing evils.” 

In the pamphlet just alluded to he said, 
it appears, that the question of social reform 
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was one which it was his business, both as a 
Christian and as a bishop, to treat. The 
Labour Question, he thought, resolved itself 
into “how the great bulk of the working 
classes are to get the bread and clothing 
necessary to sustain them in life.” Things 
had come to the present unfortunate pass, 
more unfortunate for Germany than for this 
country, where wages are better—owing, he 
contended, “ to the spread of industrial free- 
dom and the ascendency of the large capital- 
ists.” In consequence of these changes the 
labourer is now treated, he showed, as a 
commodity, and the rate of his wages settled 
by the same law that settles the price of 
every otker commodity—the cost of its pro- 
duction. This state of things he spoke of 
as ‘the slave market of our Liberal Europe, 
fashioned after the model of our humanist, 
illuminist, anti-Christian Liberalism and free- 
masonry.” But though he joined with Las- 
SALLE in condemning “the iron and cruel 
law” he did not join with him in advocat- 
ing the establishment of productive associa- 
tions of working men upon capital supplied - 
by the State. Nor did he argue for the abo- 
lition of industrial freedom, says our author, 
as might have been supposed, with the re- 
storation of something like the old compul- 
sory guilds. He thought the State should in- 
terfere by levying a tax, similar to our poor- 
rate, for the alleviation of actual distress, 
but that it should not take the initiative, or 
indeed take part in any scheme for the im- 
provement of the normal condition of the 
people. But where the civil authority ended 
Christian authority began, he argued, and it 
was to the voluntary activity of the Chris- 
tian spirit that he looked for the cure of all 
the evils of society. He therefore proposed 
that productive associations of working men 
should be made a scheme of the Church, and 
he appealed to Christian philanthropy to 
effect this, as = service similar to that in 
which funds had been raised for the emanci- 
pation of slaves in Italy and elsewhere. 

This remarkable proposal, says Mr. Kan, 
died still-born, and was never afterwards 
reverted to by its author, though he con-— 
tinued to write and labour much to promote 
the cause of social reform. In short, ‘“ When 
a Christian social party was formed, under 
his countenance, they adopted a programme 
which made large demands not only on the 
intervention but on the pecuniary help of 
the State.” The principles of this party, 
which set itself the task of forming Chris- 
tian Social or St. Joseph Associations in 
connection with the existing Catholic clubs, 
were explained in 1871, we are told by 
Canon MouranaG, who became the champion 
of the movement. MOoUFANG, in opposition 
to the views of Bishop KErTeLER, made no 
demand upon the Church for pecuniary aid. 
But he contended that the State can and 
must help the poorer classes in four different 
ways—first, by giving legislative protection 
to the labourer, by which he meant that the 
State should not merely guard the rights of 
labour, but fix its value, and not leave this 
to be settled by the employer, like the fluc- 
tuating price ofa commodity. Secondly. The 
State ought to give pecuniary help in aid of 
co-operative enterprises among working men 
on the same principle that it advances money 
on easy terms for the realisation of railway 
schemes or other public works. Thirdly. The 
State ought to reduce the taxes and military 
burdens of the labouring classes. And 
fourthly, that the State ought to fetter the 
domination of the money power, and espe- 
cially to check excesses of speculation and 
control the operations of the Stock Exchange, 
These proposals are far enough, as it will be 
seen, from ordinary Socialistic schemes which 
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seek the abolition of private property, at 
least in the instruments of production. 
Hence it is clear that the sympathy felt by 
the Catholic leaders of the Christian So- 
cialistic movement in Germany is less with 
the Socialists proper than with the labouring 
classes in their struggling, but as yet rela- 
tively contented, condition. It is the reform 
of the present industrial system and not its 
reconstruction on new and wholly untried 
lines which they advocated. 

As regards the Protestant Churches, no 
voice was raised by or among them, we are 
told, till 1878. This long apathy on the 
subject is traced to their “absolute depend- 
ance” on the State, and their lack of that 
“ strong popular sympathy ” which pervades 
the Catholic Church. When, at length, a 
section of the Evangelicil clergy originated a 
movement on this subject, it was RUDOLF 
TopT, a pastor at Barentheim in Old Preig 
nitz, and ST6CKER, one of the Court preach- 
ers at Berlin, who took the lead. The former 
condemned, it appears, the existing industrial 
régime as being decidedly unchristian, declar- 
ing the general principles of Socialism to be 
directly countenanced by Scripture. Much 
of his work was “ devoted to show the inner 
affinity of Christianity and Socialism, and the 
inner antagonism between Christianity and 
Manchesterdom.” He goes so far, it seems, 
as to say that every active Christian who is 
true to his creed has a Socialistic vein in 
him ; and every Socialist, however hostile 
he may be to religicn, has an unconscious 
Christianity at his heart; whereas, on the 
other hand, “the merely nominal Christian, 
who has never got out of his natural state, is 
always a spiritual Manchestrist.” Radical 
Socialism consisted, he taught, of three ele- 
ments—economics as communism ; politics as 
republicanism ; and religion in the negative 
form of Atheism. As regards the last of these 
elements, Socialism is clearly in direct anta- 
gonism to Christianity ; but Topr deplored 
the Atheism prevalent among Socialists, “ not 
merely as an error, but as a fatal inconsis- 
tency ’—a view of the subject with which we 
heartily concur. His argument on the second 
principle is fanciful and worthless. The third, 
that is to say, the vital or germinal principle 
of Socialism, is, he contends, entirely in har- 
mony with the economical ideal of the New 
Testament. He describes the communistic 
idea as consisting of two parts: “first, the 
- general principles of liberty, equality, and 
fraternity, which he finds directly involved 
in the Scriptural doctrines of moral re- 
sponsibility, of men’s common origin and re- 
demption, and the law of love ; and secondly, 
the transformation of all private property in 
the instruments of production into private 
property which includes three points :—(a) 
The abolition of the present wages system ; 
(b) giving the labourer the full product of 
his labour; and (ce) associated labour. In 
spite, however, of this speculative boldness 
ToprT shrank, it seems, from formulating what 
we should have supposed could be his only 
logical conclusion—the abolition of private 
property. He has no immediate remedy for 
the ills of the toiling masses, but the kindness 
of their employers and the hope that the 
latter will regard their wealth as a trust for 
which they are only stewards. Soon after 
the publication of Top1’s book, StéckER and 
some Evangelical friends founded, says our 
author, two associations for the purpose of 
dealing with the social question from a Chris- 
tian stand-point, and established a newspaper 
to advocate their opinions. One of these as- 
sociations was called the Central Union for 
Social Reform, and was composed of persons 
belonging to the educated classes ; the other, 
called the Christian 
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Party, consisted of working menalone. Both 
came to grief, it appears, when the Anti- 
Socialist Bill was passed some two years ago. 

This brief résumé of Mr, Ran’s paper will 
show our readers that the churches of Ger- 
many are alive to the dangers and difficulties 
of the great social question. That question 
will, as we have already said, ultimately force 
itself to the front here in England, and with- 
out committing ourselves to any kind of com- 
munistic principles we feel bound to assert 
our belief that as “the earth is the Lorp’s 
and the fulness thereof” there ought to be no 
absolute want for the man who is willing to 
work or for the feeble and the aged who can- 
not, do go. 


THE NATIONAL CONFERENCE. 


In reference to the question discussed recently 
in our columns as to the position of Liverpool as 
a suitable place for the purposes of the Copfer- 
ence we have been supplied with the following 
interesting information. In the Northern dis- 
trict of England, including Derbyshire and Che- 
shire, as well as the six Northern counties, are to 
be found about one hundred and twenty-five 
Presbyterian, Unitarian, or missionary congre- 
gations. In the Southern counties, including the 
metropolis, the number scarcely exceeds fifty. 
In four Eastern counties there are about twenty, 
and in three Western ones—Gloucestershire, 
Somersetshire, and Devonshire—the number ex- 
ceeds twenty-five. In the ten Midland counties 
there are forty-four congregations. 

Lancashire, with fifty-eight congregations, ad- 
joined by Cheshire with twenty and Yorkshire 
with twenty-eight, is thus a more important de- 
nominational centre than the home counties of 
Middlesex and Surrey, in which there are twenty 
congregations, or than Warwickshire, Stafford- 
shire, and Worcestershire, which together num- 
ber twenty-eight. But in considering this ques- 
tion of centrality, there is also to be taken into 
account the fact mentioned in Mr. Steinthal’s 
letter last week, that Ireland has more than forty 
congregations, for whom Liverpool is, perhaps, 
the most convenient possible place outside their 


own country, while the thirty or more Welsh | 


congregations can, on the whole, reach Liverpool 
as readily as any place beyond their borders. 
For the four Scottish congregations, perhaps, no 
more accessible place could have been chosen. 
These statistics are, we believe, in the main ac- 
curate, though they may be open to slight cor- 
rections for chapels recently closed or recently re- 
opened. From this calculation it would seem 
difficult to find a place more convenient than 
Liverpool for the great bulk of our denomina- 
tion. 

We are giad to learn that the Conference is 
rapidly receiving numerous adherents from all 
quarters, and that spirited measures are being 
taken by an influential local Committee to secure 
its success at Liverpool. 


FASCINATION. 


Moralists, theologians, philosophers, and par- 
sons have too often treated fascination as if it 
were purely factitious, artificial, misleading and 
ensnaring. We wish that some genial thinker 
from a higher eminence of thought and feeling 
would take a different view, and show us the 
fascinations that beckon the soul upward to real 
beauty, and are therefore helpful and encourag- 
ing. Fascination may be of the earth earthy, 
or of the heavens heavenly. But even sensuous 
illusions may havea divine reality behind them ; 
for is there not some mysterious relation between 
the sensual and the spiritual ; some invisible 
string that ties the beautiful to the good, and 
therefore some means of rising from the low to 
the high, from the flesh to the spivit, using the 
one asastair to the other? Moral impurities 
sometimes hide under the mask and drapery of 
physical beauty; but still this beauty on the 
surface is a blessing to the thoughtful observer, 
if not to the actual possessor, for it shows that 
nature has been gentle and generous, even to the 
unworthy, and will therefore be equally generous 
and gentle to the good, when the time comes to 
drop this “ muddy vesture of decay,” and assume 


Social Working Men’s | a form that is beautiful. If even the weeds of 
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humanity are adorned with charms, will not the 
flowers become still more lovely in their proper 
season and proper sphere? If there is often a 
temporary beauty given to the earthy form, while 
the character is comparatively low, how much 
greater will be the beauty given to the heavenly 
form when the character is high. It seems to be 
a generous intention of Providence that all things 
shall become ultimately beautiful, whether for 
the present, good or bad, and the putting forth 
of the activity of this beauty is fascination. Itis 
sometimes high and sometimes low ; but it tends 
in the course of ages to improve ; and by-and- 
by, when character forms a real beauty of its own 
instead of borrowing its similitude, fascination 
will become a safe, natural, and healthy thing. 
Meanwhile, we are thankful for such beauty as 
we can get. Even those ensnaring things called 
pretty girls are by no means to be lightly appre- 
ciated. Ifin many instances their characters are 
less charming than their persons, it is much to 
be regretted certainly ; but still it is better to 
have the beauty somewhere than to have it no- 
where ; if there is not much of it in the soul, let 
us at any rate have a little of it on the body. 
For our own parts, though long since passed into 
“the sere, the yellow leaf,” we have a surviving 
sympathy with the romantic and the young. We 
like to hear of honourable youths and maidens 
being deeply, warmly, passionately in love. We 
should like to meet with a few Romeos, Juliets, 
Desdemonas, Imogens, Cordelias. There is a 
generous glow at a man’s heart when he is 
under the influence of a virtuous and lovely 
girl,—when he imaginatively clothes her with 
“the beauty of a thousand stars,” when he looks 
with rapture on her graceful form, her bright 
and flowing hair, “ Caesariem effusee nitidam per 
candida colla.” 


— divini signa decoris 
Ardentesque notate oculos : qui spiritus illi; 
Qui vultus vocisve sonus, vel gressus eunti. 


These enthusiasms, though they may be illusory, 
show at any rate that a man’s bosom is not selfish 
and cold, that the ugly things of the world have 
not obliterated all faith in the beautiful, and 
that the weeds of life have not utterly overgrown 
and stifled the flowers. The illusion of a lover 
that his maiden is an angel on earth is at any 
rate the forecast of a belief that there may be 
angels in heaven, and there is some spirituality 
and moral beauty in such a conception. A man 
deeply in love may do many a rash and impru- 
dent thing, but he seldom does a mean one, 

Moral fascinations which have their source iu 
the deep springs of character are, of course, 
higher than those which have or seem to have a 
physica] origin. All greatly influential characters 
have have had fascinating powers. Jesus of 
Nazareth, though we know nothing of his bodily 
form and feature, must have been gifted with 
fascinating qualities of the very highest order. 
It is said that on one agonising occasion “an 
angel ministered unto him,” and he was just the 
kind of character to whom an angel would 
minister, if angels there be. The constantly 
open, receptive attitude of his soul, the sweet 
sympathies he diffused among his fellow-men on 
earth, were not unlikely to draw down upon 
himself a kindred sympathy from Heaven, 
whatever natural doubts may arise as to the per- 
sonal form of its manifestation. The old painters 
represented him with the nimbus around his 
brow, and the symbol is suggestive, for it indi- 
cates that highest kind of beauty which is iden- 
tical with light and which radiates from the 
inner soul instead of falling accidentally and 
superficially on tbe external features, It is the 
rarest of all beauty, and wonderfully deep is its 
charm and fascination. 

Fascinations which arise from physical endow- 
ments only are evanescent ; and very melancholy 
in age is the condition of those who in youth 
ministered to nothing nobler than the “lust of 
the eye.” There is not a sadder sight in humanity 
than a withered heartless beauty sinking day by 
day into wrinkles and wretchedness. The Grand 
’Mére in Beranger’s Poem says :— 

Combien je regrette 
Mon bras si dodu, 
Ma jambe bien faite, 
Ht le temps perdu ! 
That last line is very mournful—“ Et le temps 


perdu!” Itit were only time which is lost it 
might possibly be compensated by increase of 


exertion afterwards ; but when the loss is the 
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loss of innocence, natural sensibility, intelligence 
and purity of taste, recovery in age is a difficult, 
almost a hopeless thing. Youth may live merrily, 
for a little while, under any kind of gay blossom 
that hangs on the bough ; but the peace of age 
depends on fruit as well as blossom, and when 
the bloom is forced, premature, artificial, un- 
natural, blight is apt to come, and the promise 
of the fruit is gone. 

In intellectual matters how few men of those 
whose acquirements seem to qualify them to be- 
come teachers have the gift to present their sub- 
jects on the beautiful and attractive side! They 
drag us as it were by force up “the Hill Diffi- 
culty.” They do not know how to fascinate us 
so that the aseent may be made without pain. 
There is scarcely a single ait or science or any 
kind of learning, however beautiful in its results, 
which is made charming in the processes by which 
it is pursued. “ Beauty swims in the light of 
forms,” says Proclus ; but many teachers show 
us only the forms in their knotty and difficult 
aspects, and reveal nothing of the swimming 
beauty. There is dreariness in some of the pro- 
cesses of our colleges and schools. Is it necessary 
and inevitable that we must pass through a 
swamp to arrive at a garden? and is study al- 
ways to be such “a weariness to the flesh ” that 
it takes away beauty, and bloom, and health, and 
enjoyment ? 

Pain and sorrow are not usually reckoned as 
beautiful; but there is a fascination in them 
whenever anything generous and noble lies be- 
hind them as their origin and cause. There is 
some fascination in the gloomiest life if there be 
mental vision to discern the little openings of 
heavenly blue behind and above the cloud; and 
it is within the compass of possibility to suppose 
existing on the earth a human being so heroic in 
soul,—so attuned to Heaven,—so accustomed to 
communion with Him who is tender in love 
while He is terrible in power,—so sensitive to 
beauty of all kinds as to feel the fascination of 
the Supreme Charmer amid the most awful and 
mysterious of His charms, and even sink under 
the engulfing waves of a stormy sea, with some 
sense of the grandeur and magnificence around. 
Tn most of us the veil of the material is so thick 
as to completely hide the spiritual, and hence 
arise doubts, tremblings, and fears. If we could 
thin this veil and make it transparent, then 
would arise hope, confidence, courage, visions of 
an all-environing beauty to fascinate and charm. 

Mistakes, follies, sins, difficulties, dangers, and 
sorrows are likely to characterise humanity for 
many an age to come. We al! need encourage- 
ment in right endeavour. We want teachers who 
will turn back the silver lining of the cloud so 
that it may be seen, who will show us the loveli- 
ness of the good and the true, the beauty of holi- 
ness, the symmetry and simplicity of the intri- 
cate and complex, the grace, the charm, the 
blessedness, and the peace that may be made to 
hover around and dwell within even this frail 
life of the body. Of course there are very few 
indeed of such teachers in our present stage of 
moral and intellectual development ; and all 
being imperfect, none are justified in throwing 
stones of reproach at others. We must strive 
and wait. It isa pity that all who teach have 
not yet attained to a beautiful method in their 
exposition of beautiful things. Some believe 
that there are no such methods. They seem to 
think that the gems of the intellect and heart 
are, like some gems of the earth, made up of very 
coarse elements that require cold, hard, severe, 
long-enduring pressure, and that there is Provi- 
dential intention and discipline in strewing much 
ugliness and disgust along the road that leads 
ultimately to beauty. ‘There are many facts in 
the history of man which seem to favour that 
opinion ; but it scems to us defective and not to 
furnish the whole truth of the matter. We in- 
cline to believe that though, by the intervening 
wisdom and generosity of God, the coarse things 
of life are at last subordinated to its finest issues, 
yet that there is a way, hereafter to be disco- 
vered, of brightening the intellect, of warming 
the heart, and of uplifting the character gene- 
rally by means of beautiful charms and lawful 
fascinations. EK. A. 


Ir is understood that the late Mr. Bernal 
Osborne, amongst other political papers, has left a 
review of Mr. Gladstone’s Irish policy and the state 
of Ireland generally, 
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DR. WILLIAMS'S TRUST.—XXI. 
[CONTRIBUTED BY W.-D. JEREMY, ESQ.] 


106. Rev. THomas Morean, LL.D. (1783- 
1804).—Sometime minister of a congregation in 
Aliffe-street in the room of Dr. Prior. One of the 
compilers of the General Biography, in ten vo- 
lumes, begun by Dr. Enfield and completed by 
Dr. Aikin as principal editor. Member of the 
Presbyterian Board (1777-99). In 1804 Dr. 
Morgan undertook the office of Librarian at 
Red Cross-street, which he discharged with 
ability until his death, which occurred at the 
Library, Feb. 14, 1821, in his sixty-seventh year. 
A portrait of him is preserved there. 

107. Epmunp Cazamy, Esq. (1784-1812).— 
Of Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister at Law ; son of the 
Rev. Edmund Calamy. A member of the Pres- 
byterian Board. He resigned the Trust in 1812, 
on leaving London, and died May 12, 1816, in 
Devonshire, aged seventy-three years. He matr- 
ried a daughter of the Rev. Michael Pope (No. 
67 ante), and was the father of the late Rev. 
Michael Calamy, of Exeter. 


108. Rev. Huan Worruineron (1785-1813). 


—Assistant to Mr. Spilsbury at Salters’-Hall 
(1773-82), then pastor’(1782-1813). He wasa son 
of the Rev. Hugh Worthington, of Leicester. 

109. Tuomas Rogers, Esa. (1786-93).—Banker 
in partnership with Messrs. Welch. Sometime 
M.P. for Coventry. Father of Samuel Rogers, 
the poet. 

110. Rey. Tuomas Jervis (1786-1808) (1823- 
33).—Sometime classical and mathematical tutor 
at the Exeter Academy. In 1772 he undertook 
the education of the two sons of the Earl of 
Shelburne (afterwards created Marquis of Lans- 
downe) at Bowood, where Dr. Priestley was at 
the saine time Librarian. There Mr. Jervis re- 
mained eleven years. For the next twenty-five 
years he was a minister in London, first at St. 
Thomas’s, Southwark (1783-96), and then at 
Princes-street, Westminster, being a trustee from 
1786 to 1808, and a member of the Presbyterian 
Board from 1783 to 1808. In that year he suc- 
ceeded Mr. Wood at Mill-hill Chapel, Leeds 
where he remained ten years, after which he re- 
turned to London, and was re-elected a Trustee 
in 1823. He died 31st Aug., 1833, in his eighty- 
sixth year. He married a daughter of the Rev. 
Dr. Disney, Minister of Essex-street Chapel. 
Busts of himself and his father-in-law were pre- 
sented by him to the Library, where they are 
still preserved. Fora list of his published works 
see the Unitarian Chronicle for 1833, p. 320. 


111. Rey. James Linnsay, D.D. (1787-1821). 
—Minister of Monkwell-street Chapel (1783- 
1818), and afternoon preacher at Newington- 
green (1787-1803). A member of the Presby- 
terian Board (1784-1821). He died suddenly at 
a public meeting ut Dr. Williams’s Library, 14th 
Feb., 1821 in his sixty-seventh year. A marile 
bust of him was placed where he expired, to com- 
memorate his death and to honour his memory. 

112. Rev. Tuomas Urwick. (1788-1807).— 
Many years minister of a congregation at_Clap- 
ham, where he succeeded Dr. Furneaux. He was 
a pupil of Dr. Doddridge, and afterwards studied 
at Glasgow on Dr. Williams’s foundation. He 
died 26th Feb., 1807, in his eighty-first year. 

113. Jonun Raymonp Barker, Esq. (1788- 
1805).—A member of Carter-lane Congregation, 
and of the Presbyterian Board (1780-90). 

114. Rev. Josppu Towers, LL.D. (1790-99).— 
A political and biographical writer of consider- 
able note, and well worthy of being remembered 
as an exemplar. He was born in 1737, in South- 
wark, where his father was a second-hand book- 
seller in poor circumstances. When. scarcely 
twelve years of age he was placed as an errana 
boy with a stationer in the City, and afterwards 
(1754) apprenticed to a printer in the country. 
Whilst thus employed he devoted his leisure 
hours to the study of Greek and Latin, of which 
he acquired a competent knowledge, and by 
assiduous reading he made up for the want of 
early education, and accumulated varied aud 
extensive knowledge. At the age of twenty-six 
he published “A Review of the Genuine Doc- 
trines of Christianity,” therein stating his reasons 
for abandoning the Calvinistic theory. In the 
following year he returned to London, and sup- 
ported himself by working as.a journeyman 
printer. Taking a lively interest in politics he 
now published a pamphlet on Libels—a subject 
which, on account of the prosecution of Wilkes 
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and the burning of his periodical the North 
Briton, by the hands of the hangman, had greatly 
excited the popular mind. Towers afterwards 
kept a bookseller’s shop for eight or ten years. 
In the meantime he was‘employed upon a serial 
publication called British Biography, the first six 
or seven volumes of which were the fruit of his 
industry. His name, however, did not appear on 
its pages, but it was privately known who the 
writer was, and his merits were appreciated. Dr. 

Kippis engaged him as a coAdjutor in bringing 
out a new edition of the Biographia Brittanica. 
In 1774 he was induced to give up the book- 
selling business, and to become the minister of a 
congregation at Highgate, which, however, he 
soon exchanged for that in Newington-green, and 
there he continued to be morning preacher for 
abouta quarter of a century. His pamphlets, which 
were chiefly on political topics, were collected 
and republished in 1796 in three octavo volumes, 
with a portrait of himself prefixed. His most 
solid single work was the “ Life and Reign of 
Frederick, the Third King of Prussia” (Frederick 
the Great), in two volumes, 1795. Dr. Towers 
was an Arian. He died May 20, 1799. His 
widow was afterwards housekeeper at Dr. Wil- 
liams’s Library, and his son was for some time 
Librarian there. > 

115. Joun Towaoon, Esa. (1791-1837) —Ban- 
ker, son of Matthew Towgood, Esq., banker. He 
succeeded his father in the Trust, and on his 
death, in 1837, was succeeded by his son, the late 
Mr. John Towgood, barrister-at-law. 

116. Rey. Grorcre Lewis (1791-1823). 

117. Joun Wansey, Esq. (17938-1820).—Trea- 
surer of the Presbyterian Fund in 1802 and 1803. 
He died May 2, 1820, at Walthamstow, in his 
seventy-second year, being at the time one of the 
oldest members of Dr. Abraham Rees’s congrega- 
tion. He was succeeded in the trust by the late 
Mr. John Wansey, of the Reform Club. 

118. OxrveR CromweE.t, Esq. (1793).—Some- 
time solicitor and secretary to the Trust, and 
clerk to St. Thomas’s Hospital. Author of 
“ Memoirs of the Protector Cromwell, and his 
sons Richard and Henry ; Illustrated by Original 
Letters and other Family Papers.” His father 
was Thomas Cromwell, a° grocer on Snow-hill, _ 
one of the numerous grandchildren of Henry 
Cromwell, son of the Protector. He succeeded 
to the family estate of Theobalds on the failure 
of the issue of Richard Cromwell. He died at 
Cheshunt-park in 1821, aged seventy-nine years. 
As he declined the Trust owing, doubtless, to his 
leaving London, he ought not, perhaps, to be in- 
cluded in the roll of Trustees. 

119. SamurL Rogers, Esq. (1794-1806.)—The 
poet. Elected a Trustee in place of his father. 
He was descended in the maternal line from one 
of the two thousand confessors of 1662, the Rev. 
Philip Henry. The late Mr. Samuel Sharpe in 
his life of Samuel Rogers observes that the poet 
mentions his dissenting parentage with just pride 
in the following lines :— ‘ 

“What though his ancestors, early or late, 

Were not ennobled by the breath of kings ; 

Yet in his veins were running at his birth 

The blood of those most eminent of old 

For wisdom, virtue—those who could renounce 

The things of this world for their conscience sake, 

And die like blessed martyrs.” 

- Samuel Rogers died December 18, 1855, aged 
ninety-one years. <A portrait of him was pre- 
sented to the Library by his nephew, Mr. Samuel 
Sharpe. 

(To be continued. ) 


Tue Hunsean Divinity Prize,—The Hulsean 
Tivinity Prize at Cambridge, given annually under 
the will of the late Rev. John Hulse (ob. 1789) to 
any member of Cambridge University under the 
degree or standing of M.A., for the best dissertation 
in the English language on the evidences in general 
or on the prophecies or miracles in particular, or 
any direct or collateral proofs of the Christian reli- 
gion, in order to evince its truth and excellence, has 
been adjudged to A. W. W. Dale, B.A., Fellow of 
Trinity Hall. The adjudicators offered a premium 
of about £75 for the best dissertation on the fol- 
lowing subject :—‘‘ The Synod of Elvira, with special 
reference to Christian life and worship in the fourth 
century.” 

Durine the past year the number of applications 
for letters patent has been 5,751, being an increase 
of 234 upon those of the year 1880. 


» 
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THE CHRISTIAN ARMY AND THE 
GOSPEL MISSION. 


By tue Rev. J. M. Drxon. 


“The paths to God are more in number than 
the breathings of created beings.” But even 
good men have been slow to recognise this 
catholic truth. Ancient story says: “For a 
week Abraham would scarce break his fast for 
fear some hungry traveller might pass needing 
his store. Daily he looked out upon the desert, 
and on a day he beheld the bent form of an aged 
man, his hair white as snow, tottering toward 
his door. ‘Guest of mine eyes,’ said Abraham, 


‘fenter thou with welcome, and be pleased to 


share my bread and salt. The stranger entered, 
and to him was given the place of honour. When 
the cloth was spread, and the family had gathered 
round the board, each uttered ‘ Bismillah’ (‘in 
the name of God’) save one—the aged guest 
uttered noword, Abraham said, ‘Old man, is it 
not right, when thou dost eat thy food, to repeat 
the name of God?’ The stranger said, ‘My 
custom is that of the fire-worshipper.’ Then 
Abraham arose in wrath, and drove the aged 
Geber from his house. Even as he did go, a 
swift-winged spirit stood before the patriarch and 
said, ‘ Abraham ! for ahundred years the divine 
bounty has flowed out in sunshine and rain, in 
bread and life, to this man ; is it for thee to with 
hold thy hand from him because his worship is 
not thine ?’” The swift-winged spirit of humanity 
has taught the world much since Abraham’s 
time of the charity which never fails and the re- 
ligion that shows its love to God by goodwill to 
all mankind. Yet are niany good people slow to 
see that the “ paths to God are more in number 
than the breathings of created beings.” The 
people of Hull have no small number of roads to 
God, and many of them are curious bye-paths, 
made for them by lowly, energeticleaders. Two 
such paths I ask you to peep into at present. 

The Christian Army was originated in Hull by 
Mr. Henry Powers, on the 20th of September, 
1880. Since then Mr. Powers has opened sta- 
tions in York, Goole, Lincoln, Louth, Spalding, 
Halifax, Peterborough, Huddersfield, Todmor- 
den, Wakefield, Stockport, Keighley, Brighouse, 
and Thornhill. Mr. or General Powers seems to 
be a man of travel and work abundant. He 
says, “‘The number of miles travelled in visiting 
the stations, 3,000; letters received and answered, 
1,825 ; visits to the homes of the poor, 600 ; ad- 
dressed about 2,200 meetings, and has been used, 


_in the hands of God, directly and indirectly, of 


pointing between three and four thousand souls 
to the foot of the Cross. All this work in about 
a year.’ In May last The Christian Army News 
was commenced. It is edited by the General, 
and has a large circulation. The meeting house 
of the Christian Army is in Merrick-street, Dry- 
pool, where meetings are held on Sundays and 
every night in the week. On the Sunday even- 
ings the room is usually filled, but on week even- 
ings the audience is often scanty. In doctrine 
there is little or nothing to distinguish the 
Christian Army from several other religious 
societies in Hull, and they might with Christian 
grace all unite as one religious party. Perhaps 
the love of leadership is too strong for this union 
to be effected. The Merrick-street Army is not so 
loudly demonstrative as the Salvation Army and, 
so far as I have heard, the Gospel according to the 
Christian Army is preached grammatically by its 
chief apostles. This is a pleasant feature. Surely 
the music of the spiritual spheres ought not to be 
presented in the uneuphoniousness of bad gram- 
mar. Evena revival preacher might be more 
spiritually useful by the mastery of the rudiments 
of English grammar. An author who-has made 
grammar interesting says:—“ No department of 
knowledge is like grammar. A person may con- 
ceal his ignorance of any other art—but every 
time he speaks he publishes his ignorance of this. 
Other arts may be practised occasionally, but the 
art of speaking must be practised continually. 
‘ There can be no greater imputation on the 
intelligence of any man than that he should talk 
from the cradle to the tomb, and never talk well. 
..+ He who has not energy for the acquire- 
ment of grammar ought to suspect himself.” 
Why should he present the saving angel of truth 
in the rags and disorder of ungrammatical speech, 
when ashort time spent in the study of his mother 
tongue would enable him to do justice to the im- 
portant subject on which he speaks ? 


General Powers was not present at the Temple 
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the evening I attended. The service was com- 
menced withahymn:— + 


We're trav’ling on to heaven above, Will you? 
To sing the Saviour’s dying love, Will you go? 
Millions have reached that blissful shore, 
Their trials and their labours o’er, 
And yet there’s room for millions more, Will you 
go? 


After prayer an address was given by the 
presiding officer. It was an earnest exhor- 
tation to repent and be saved at once. After 
more singing several men and women spoke their 
religious experience.. The women were the more 
fluent and effective speakers. To a sensitive re- 
ligious spirit, however, thereis something painful 
in thus publishing on the platform the secrets of 
the inner life. Mrs, Powers, the wife of General 
Powers, prayed in an earnest, reverent tone. 
Hull is the “ Head-quarters” of the Christian 
Army, but the Hull society is not the largest 
branch of the Army. It has been weakened by 
asecession, The Christian Army News says :-— 
“Tbe General has had a lot to contend with. 
Last February he appointed a man as Captain at 
Hull who he thought was a good Christian man, 
but after being in that office for three weeks he, 
along with others, caused a split in the camp, but 
since then the work of God at Head-quarters has 
gone on with greater spiritual success. Th2 old 
barracks in Naylor’s-row have been exchanged 
for a beautiful Temple in Merrick-street, where 
sinners are nightly being brought to the feet of 
Jesus.” It appears by the following that the 
Army is in a jubilant, hopeful, and resolute con- 
dition :—“ Hull (Head-quarters).—The power of 
God’s Holy Spirit is still with the dear people at 
Head-quarters, for during the past month many 
have started for glory. Death has also been 
doing its work in our ranks. Brother May 
(better known as the ‘ Hallelujah Fiddler’) has 
been called tv his reward in the skies. We shall 
give ashort sketch of his life and death next 
month. We have been visited by Commissioner 
Bird, Major Mahomet, Captains Gent, Smith, 
Melton, Gill, Godfrey, Broadbent, Haigh, Armi- 
tage, and others. Our meetings are better at- 
tended, and the collections a little improved. Mr. 
Counsellor Martin, Major Hawkins, and Captain 
Moore are still pushing the battle to the gate. 
The General has again resumed his duties at 
Head-quarters, and has recovered from his ill- 
treatment which he received at Brighouse, on the 
Ist of November, when an attempt was made 
upon his life. On Wednesday, the 16th of 
November, we had a visit from Major Thompson, 
from Hornsea, and the brass band, We still 
mean victory or death ! Pray for us.” 

The Seceders meet in a large room in Naylor’s- 
row, under the leadership of Captain Broughton. 
They are more numerous than the Christian 
Army in Hull. The secession movement is known 
as the Gospel Mission, and is confined to Hull. 
I recently formed one of the congregation at the 
Gospel Mission Room. The singing was much in 
the style of the Salvation Army. Captain Brough- 
ton spoke a long time on holiness, its nature and 
importance. He is more fluent than grammatical. 
Several other persons spoke, both men and wo- 
men. One woman triumphantly affirmed that 
she had been ‘‘ washed in the blood of Jesus.” 
When Caleb Whitfield seriously asked Dr. John- 
son if he thought a man ought to be transported 
for being guilty of a double meaning, Johnson, 
with his usual strong sense, crushed the quibble 
by sayiug, “ Sir, if a man means well the more he 
means the better.” Still, I venture to think that 
though this woman meant well, she meant too 
much when she spoke in such a literal and un- 
pleasant manner of what Christ had done for 
her. Another eloquent sister prefaced her ad- 
dress by singing a hymn alone. One man, con- 
siderably past the summer of life, gave talk in 
over quantity without regard to quality. He 
spoke of “an never-ending eternity,” and said he 
knew that if he were to die to-night he would go 
to heaven. The congregation was better dressed 
and more respectable looking than is usually seen 
at similar meetings. Though the evening was 
cold there were several mothers with babies in 
arms at the service. It was announced that on 
the following evening “a suit of new clothes ” 
would be presented to their captain. After the 
more public service Captain Broughton and 
several members of the society commenced the 
prayer meeting, or penitent meeting, by singing 
ahymn kneeling. At this part of the proceed- 
ings the majority of the people left the room, and 
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Talso departed, feeling that the Gospel Mission 
Room would have been no less attractive by a 
little more material fire. I have heard it said 
that residence in the hot region of eternity might, 
in some cases, be the ideal of happiness to shiver- 
ing Greenlanders. At auy rate, poor humanity 
may be excused in wishing to hear the Gospel 
preached in moderate bodily comfort. 


Tue Universiry or Lonpoy.—A meeting of Con- 
vocation is summoned for Tuesday next, and it pro- 
mises to be one of considerable interest and import- 
ance. There is first the nomination of a list of three 
persons to be submitted to the Crown for the selection 
therefrom of a member of the Senate. Four candi- 
dates are proposed—Dr. Barnes, Dr, Buchanan, 
medical officer of the Local Government Board, Pro- 
fessor Carey Foster, of University College, and Dr. 
Samtiel Newth, Principal of New College, St. John’s 
Wood, Dr, Newth is supported in his candidature 
by the names of 481 members of Convocation; Dr. 
Buchanan by 401; Dr. Barnes by 168 ; and Professor 
Foster by 11. Some of the candidates are probably 
proposed merely with a view to subsequent elections. 
The stress of the conflict will apparently lie between 
Dr. Newth and Dr. Buchanan, as the candidate at 
the head of the poll is invariably selected by the 
Crown, The next business on the paper is the ad- 
journed debate on Mr. Hensman’s motion with re- 
gard to the admission of women to Convocation and 
to the Parliamentary franchise of the University. 
The debate was adjourned at the last meeting, in 
order that time might be given for further considera- 
tion of a matter so important, and because doubts 
were entertained whether Convocation has under the 
charter the power of admitting women to member- 
ship. Certainly it has not the power of conferring 
the Parliamentary franchise. A motion by Dr. Pye 
Smith is to follow on tne formation of Boards of 
Studies, with the view of bringing the affiliated col- 
leges into a realinstead of merely nominal relation 
to the University. Other motions relate to the ex- 
tension of the power of Convocation, and the estab- 
lishment of local examinations analogous to those so 
successfully conducted by the Universities of Oxford 
and Cambridge. Lastly, Dr. Rollit is to submit a 
resolution on the desirableness of conferring honor- 
ary fellowships on graduates who have distinguished 
themselves by original research or otherwise. The 
motions of Dr. Pye Smith and Dr. Rollit are indica- 
tions of a feeling which appears to be gaining in force 
that the time has arrived whon the metropolitan 
University should cease to be a mere examining 
board, and should become a real, instead of a merely 
nominal, corporation. 

Tue Sunpay Socirmry.—At the usual meeting of 
the Committee of the Sunday Society, on Monday 
night, at 9, Conduit-street, a subscription of £5 was 
voted to the fund for erecting a national memorial 
to the society’s late president, Dean Stanley. 
Arrangements were made for opening the exhibition 
of the Society of British Artists, under the auspices 
of the Sunday Society, on January 15 and 22. It 
was decided to hold a second national conference on 
the eve of the day on which Mr. George Howard, 
M.P., will bring forward in the House of Commons 
his motion for the further opening of museums and 
art galleries on Sundays. The object of the confer- 
ence will be to support Mr. Howard’s resolution— 
viz., “ That, seeing the success which has attended 
the action of her Majesty’s Government in opening 
on Sundays the national museums and galleries in 
the suburban districts of London and in the city of 
Dublin, this House is of opinion that the time has 
arrived for extending this action to all museums 
and galleries supported by national funds.” 

Mr. GnapsTonrE AND THE Crry CoRPORATION.— 
The City Lands Committee have given Mr. Thomas 
Woolner, l,A., the commission to execute a bust 
of Mr. Gladstone for the Guildhall, in accordance 
with the resolution come to at a recent meeting of 
the Court of Common Council. The offer made by 
a Greek company to supply the marble, as a slight 
recognition of Mr, Gladstone’s services to Greece, 
has been formally accepted, and the Greek Minister 
has been informed that Mr. Woolner will be the 
sculptor. The completion of this work is naturally 
looked forward to with interest, as the artist will 
arrange with Mr. Gladstone for sittings, and will 
therefore execute the work from life. 

Hurtu.—On Wednesday evening, the 4th inst., 
the annual conversazione of the Park-street Church 
Mutual Improvement Society was held in the School- 
room, which was tastefully decorated. The attend- 
ance was large, and a very pleasant evening was 
spent. 


Orcasional Notes. 


—_—— 


CHURCHMEN are prone to talk about the nam- 
ber of Nonconformist sects and the differences 
among Dissenters as if their own withers were 
unwrung. But here are two instances which il- 
lustrate the boasted unity of the Established 
Church. Commenting on the proceedings of a 
Church Association meeting, the Church Times 
said that “the speakers talked as if High Church- 
men professed a different creed, and worshipped 
a different God from Him whom Evangelical men 
adore.” And the same thing may be said of the 
way in which Ritualists write and speak of the 
Evangelicals. -At the Liverpool Diocesan Con- 
ference (November 16) the Bishop said that one 
of the advantages of such conferences was that 
they drew together Churchmen of various opi- 
nions and schools of thought. “At present,” said 
Dr. Ryle, “ the clergy keep aloof from one another 
read their own newspapers, and support their 
own favourite societies, and seldom or never see 
each other, except at ruridecanal synods and visi- 
tations; and then, I often think, they look at one 
another with as much curiosity as if they were 
looking at the last new arrival in the Zoological 
Gardens.” We have only to undertake the most 
distasteful task of reading the church papers of 
different schools to see how Churchmen love one 
another, 


We take the following from the Lock :— 
“ Curates are just now in demand, and men of 
any experience or ability are at a premium. We 
have had opportunity to see lately some replies 
to an advertisement for a curate for a well- 
ordered parish in a healthy and accessible north- 
ern suburb, and we were not a little surprised 
at the conditions raised by some of the gentle- 
men who offered their services. ‘The matter 
which seemed chiefly to concern all was society. 
What society is there in the neighbourhood ?” 

A scene of some excitement occurred on 
Tuesday in connection with the sale of the ad- 
vowson of Presteigne, Radnorshire, at the Mart, 
Tokenhouse-yard. Theliving, valued at £1,360, 
was knocked down for £5,000. At the conclu- 
sion of the proceedings the secretary of one of 
the Church societies entered an “indignant pro- 
test on behalf of the Church and religion against 
the infamous scandal of these sales.” 


In the Fortnightly Review this month Miss 
Frances Power Cobbe deals very trenchantly 
with the four papers in favour of vivisection 
which have recently appeared. She thus sets 
forth the position occupied by the anti-vivisection- 
ists, with whom she is co-operating :— 

We desire to stop the torture of animals as a grave 
moral offence, the consequences of which, be they 
fortunate or the reverse, we are no more concerned 
to weigh than those of any other evil deed, but 
which we believe to be without real advantage to the 
physical welfare of the community, as wo are assured 
they are detrimental to its moral interests. We find 
it practically impossible to separate torturing from 
non-torturing vivisection, or to obtain for an animal 
bound on a vivisecting table any security against the 
extremity of torture. We therefore ask of Parliament 
the total prohibition of vivisection, 


An Oxford correspondent of the Dazly News 
calls attention to a curious parallel between Ten- 
nyson and Darwin on earthworms, as the follow- 
ing lines show from “ Geraint and Enid ”:— 

While some whose souls the old serpent long had 

drawn 

Down, as the worm draws in the withered leaf 

And makes it earth. 

Readers of “In Memoriam” will call to mind 
several parallels between the poet’s teaching and 
that of modern science. 


Ir is noted in “ Triibner’s Literary Record” 
that all the reports of American literature show 
a falling off in the circulation of books. This is 
explained in the New York Nation, on the theory 
that business was so brisk that people had not 
time to read ; and, further, that they were occu- 
pied by the Presidential election, and the litera- 
ture connected with it. 


Accorp1ne to a table of statistics, just issued, 
regarding the leading religious bodies, and stated 
to be compiled from trustworthy sources, the 
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Baptist denomination now has in Great Britain 
and Ireland 3,565 churches, 281,016 church mem- 
bers, 1,902 ministers—of whom many are at pre- 
sent engaged ijn secular business—besides 400 
others without pastoral charge ; 400,000 Sabbath- 
schoo! teachers; 61 missionaries “ connected with 
vigorous missions” as follows—33 in India, 3 in 
Ceylon, 4 in-Norway and Sweden, 3 in France, 
and the rest in Africa, the West Indies, Italy, 
China, and Japan ; £180,000 being raised by the 
Baptists for benevolent and missionary purposes. 
There are 10 colleges and a staff of 30 professors 
and tutors. The General Baptists in England 
number 25,000 members, and there are 187 
churches. 


We Jearn from the summary in the Congre- 
gational Year-Book for 1882 that the total of 
churches, branch churches, and preaching sta- 
tions in Great Britain and Ireland-and the islands 
of the British seas is 4,397, to which must be 
added for the colonies 589, and the mission sta- 
tions supported by the London Missionary So- 
ciety in China, India, South and Central Africa, 
Madagascar, the West Indies, Polynesia, and 
New Guinea. Of churches without settled pas- 
tors in the United Kingdom there are 308, and 
of ministers without pastorates 571. ‘The lay 
pastors are returned at 38, and the evangelists 
130. During the year there have been built or 
rebuilt 64 chapels and 31 schools, and founda- 
tion-stones have been laid of 29 chapels and 9 
schools ; 13 new churches have been formed. The 
students in the colleges and institutes number 
493, exclusive of 300 native students in the train- 
ing institutions of the London Missionary Society, 


An interesting story is told respecting the 
wreath sent by Queen Victoria to be placed on 
General Garfield’s. coffin. As the coffin was re- 
meved from the Rotunda to the hearse at the 
close of the ceremonies a bud from the wreath 
dropped off, and a high officer of the Government 
took it home to his wife, who was confined toa 
sick bed, put it in a glass upon a table by her 
side, and informed her that there was a bud from 
the wreath sent by order of the Queen. The next 
morning the bud opened, and disclosed in the 
centre of the flower a beautiful white dove. As 
the invalid looked upon this, to her, miraculous 
manifestation—for she never before had seen a 
flower of the “ Holy Spirit,” as it is called, and 
did not know of its existence—she exclaimed to 
her husband that it was a revelation to her that 
she was going to recover, and she began to mend 
from that moment and in a short time was per- 
fectly well. 


Ture has again been an increase in the num- 
ber of students attending the University of 
Edinburgh. ‘his year the number of matricu- 
lated. students is 3,237. In the three preceding 
years the numbers have been, 2,617, 2,856, and 
3,172. Of the students 50 per cent. are in the 
faculty of medicine, and of these 38 per cent. be- 
long to Scotland, and 35°7 to England. The 
fact that, while the University classes continue 
to increase, no corresponding addition is made to 
the teaching power which is at present attracting 
much attention in Scotland. There has been a 
lively and somewhat bitter newspaper corre- 
spondence between the champions of . large 
classes and the advocates of University reform. 
Some of the single classes in the faculty of arts, 
in which the rudiments of Latin and Greek are 
taught, number two hundred students. What 
the reformers urge is that, while a professor may 
lecture to as many students as he can reach with 
his voice, he cannot teach grammar to more than 
fifty or sixty in an hour, and there seems to be 
some reasonableness in the contention. But 
what is really needed, as Dr. Donaldson points 
out in his article in the British Quarterly Review, 
isa higher standard of admission, so that first- 
rate University professors may no longer have to 
teach the rudiments of Latin and Greek to lads 
of sixteen or seventeen. 


One of the great London hospitals is about to 
erect a convalescent home near Gravesend, which 
will be one of the largest in the kingdom. Sir 


Sydney Waterlow, who is one of the governors, 
has just communicated to his friends that one 
gentleman has sent him a cheque for £11,000 
towards the good work, and that another has 
sent £5,000, the latter adding that when he had 
to make up his accounts for the year he should 
not miss it. 
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The New Man and the Eternal Life: Notes on the 
Reiterated Amens of the Son of God. By 
Andrew Jukes. London: Longmans and 
Co. 1881. 

This is a book which will find favour with a 
certain class of readers—those who are fond of 
religious mysticism, of discovering in the Bible 
types, emblems, symbols, and of inventing fancied 
explanations. The work consists of fourteen sec- 
tions or chapters. The first is introductory, then 
follow the “ reiterated Amens,” in twelve chap- 
ters, each of which is headed with a reference to 
a portion of the Fourth Gospel. In each passage 
of the Gospel referred to Christ uses the expres- 
sion “ Verily, verily.” This is the “ Amen,” and 
these repetitions are the “reiterated Armens” 
alluded to in the title. A chapter on “The New 
Man and the Eternal Life” brings the work toa 
close. ‘The whole proceeds on the assumption 
that Scripture is an oracle, and to be so inter- 
preted. Nothing in it is natural or spontaneous, 
but everything is foreseen, is intended with a 
particular purpose, is part of a plan or scheme 
originating in the Divine mind before the founda- 
tion of the world. ‘The fall of man is the basis 
of this theological structure ; everything that 
follows is necessitated by that. The object of 
Christ’s mission was to deliver man from the 
effects of the fall, and make mankind sons of God 
like Himself. 

It may be convenient to quote here a passage 
from the first chapter, in which Mr. Jukes states 
briefly what are the contents of his book :— 


The reiterated amens show us the course and 
stages of that eternal life which is given in Christ 
Jesus. I have already said that there are twelve 
sayings of our Lord’s which are thus introduced, 
In some of these sayings the reiterated amen occurs 
but once; in others twice; in others thrice; in two 
instances no less than four times; the number of 
reiterations in each instance depending, if I mistake 
not, on the special importance or apparent strange- 
ness of the testimony to which they are’ appended. 
But there are only twelve sayings which are thus 
distinguished from the. rest of our Lord’s words. 
The first tells of the sphere or home of the new man; 
heaven, long shut to’ man, is now re-opened to him. 
The second shows how alone we enter this home 
by a new Ddirth, involving a passing through the 
waters that is a death to nature, in the power of 
God’s spirit. The third tells out the law of the life 
of this new man; that he doeth nothing from self, 
but only what the Father doeth; the fourth tells us 
of his meat, the living word, that bread which comes 
down from heaven, that a man may eat and not die. 
The fifth shows us the liberty which he has and gives, 
even to be free from sin; the sixth declares his 
divinity, that, as he proceedeth forth and came from 
God, he is a partaker of God’s nature and can truly 
say “Iam.” The seventh describes his service 
as a shepherd with his sheep, first walking with 
them when they walk and then laying down his life 
for them that they may live. “The eighth more 
fully opens his sacrifice and its results; the ninth 
shows us his lowliness and that disciples are cleansed 
and glorified by his humiliation. In the tenth we 
are shown his glory, that he reveals God, so that he 
that hath seen the son has seen the Father also ; in 
the eleventh we have his sorrow and joy. The 
twelfth and last shows us his perfecting; the end, 
even as the beginning of this wondrous life being 
still marked by the same entire surrender of self to 
God in everything. 


The leading ideas thus briefly summacised are 
elaborated in the sbsequent portions of the 
book. The writer shows considerable ingenuity 
in citing fragments of Scripture, aijusting them 
and piecing them together to support his theory. 
He is thoroughly familiar with the New Testa- 
menf, and has its various sayings always ready 
for illustration. The Bible is so many-sided, so 
various, so multifarious are its sayings bearing on 
religious thought and doctrine, so rich is it in 
moral and religious experience of every kind that 
it lends itself to every ingenious theoriser. It 
becomes quite plastic in his hands, and, quoted 
in little broken fragments, may be made to teach 
almost anything he likes, Hence it is that the 
most conflicting theories obtain support from the 
same book ; and every conflict of texts between 
rival disputants issues in a drawn battle at last. 
Mr. Jukes is quite confident that his theory is 
that of the New Testament; another writer tak- 
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ing a different view may be equally confident of 
his too. And so there is no end to contro- 
versy and sectarian differences. To admit that 
Mr. Jukes’s theory can be sustained by an appeal 
to Scripture is to say no more than might be 
conceded on behalf of another theory from which 
he would dissent. He finds in the New Testa- 
ment the doctrines of the fall of man, the atone- 
ment, the divinity of Christ, sacramental grace, 
&e. We do not deny that Scripture may be 
cited easily in support of these doctrires ; but we 
say that the grounds on which the question of 
their truth rests are much broader than any 
number of isolated texts can supply. He does 
‘not look beyond the two Testaments, but the ques- 
tion of the fall of man for example is not one that 
the Bible alone can decide. Science has a great 
deal to say on this matter, and what science has 
to say deserves, to say the least, as much atten- 
tion as what the Bible says. The doctrine of the 
Divinity of Christ, too, cannot be decided by the 
Bible only ; the teaching of comparative mytho- 
logy has to be considered ; what is said of the 
founders of other religions by their disciples has 
to be taken into account. The Bible is only one 
witness on the question of Christian doctrine. 
There are other witnesses to be called which theo- 
logians have been in the habit of overlooking ; 
but whose testimony can no longer be ignored. 
We fully expect that in time to come this broader 
view will take the place of the partial one now 
80 prevalent, and then we may look for juster 
estimates of religious thought and doctrine. As 
Mr. Jukes writes for Christian believers, his 
method of treating his subject will, no doubt, 
commend itself to them, and in their present 
stage of religious advancement meet their needs. 
It does not enter into his plan to discuss any 
questions of Biblical criticism. He takes the 
Bible as he finds it, and the Authorised Version 
as it is, and quotes from it abundantly, so that 
large portions of his work are little else than a 

_ paraphrase of parts of Scripture. In one chapter 
of his work there are ninety-one Scripture refer- 
ences, in another ninety-four, and in another one 
hundred and thirteen, 

Mr. Jukes thinks that we are living in perilous 
times, that we are on the eve of important 
changes, and that the Church is approaching a 
great crisis :— 

The days we live in have tokens that some great 
change is close at hand, and that our race, which 
step by step has reached its present state, is about 
to pass, not surely without a crisis, for every ad- 
vance is through some crisis, into some new and 
we may believe some higher experience. Does 
Christ’s life give us no light here? Does it not rather 
show us the appointed way to the consummation, 
which has, indeed, been individually experienced by 
the elect, who, as God’s first born, ever lead the way, 
and of which they are the witness and example, but 
which, unless I misunderstand Christ’s life, is to be 
reached, at last, by the race whose nature he has 
redeemed, and already brought in himself through 
death from earth to heaven. . . . Saints in bygone 
days foresaw that the Church would come to a tri- 
bulation, which should make her cry, like Christ, 
“My God, my God, why has thou forsaken me?” 
out of which, through the consumption which is de- 
creed, she shall be raised to another stato, and like 
her head, even through judgment, be yet more 
blessed and made a blessing. To me all things 
seem to witness that this change is at the doors, 
that Christendom is even now on the very eve of 
judgment, and yet that the break up of the Church, 
like that of Israel of old, will raise the world another 
step, and lead, not only to the departure of the 
fleshly forms of Christ, but to an outpouring of the 
spirit such as hitherto has not been known. 
Christ shall be revealed. It will not be what so 
many are expecting, the continuation of that which 
now is seen, but the bringing in, or rather bringing 
out, of that which stillis hidden, which, while it will 
surely shake all that can be shaken, will reveal 
also something which shall not be moved, 


And so, according to our author, the drama of 
human history is near the closing scene. It has 
been the dream of the Christian ages from the 
- time of the Apostles to the present hour. In 
every century the signs of the times have pointed 
to the great catastrophe. And still it is delayed. 
The new heavens and the new earth have been 
looked for with longing eyes by the succeeding 
generations of eighteen centuries, but the old 
heavens and the old earth are with usstill. There 
have been great crises in the world’s affairs, but 
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porary. The great wheels of nature have con-)to which I referred aboye—the old English Presby- 
tinued their course in their customary track ;|terians, the descendants of the ‘Westminster As- 


society has recovered from the shock which 
threatened its dissolution ; men’s interest in se- 
cular matters has returned to them unimpaired ; 
and all things have settled down once more with 
comparatively little change. Will the crisis which 
many, like Mr. Jukes, are anticipating now be of 
a different character from those of the past ? Will 
it be a higher fulfilment of human hopes than 
any which has yet been seen? Will it correct 
the gigantic evils which still curse the world, and 
bring about peace on earth and good will among 
men? Our author believes that it will, and that 
Christ himself is the promise, the prophecy of it 
all. Itis something to have that faith and to 
avow it in an unbelieving age. Even should it 
prove to be mistaken or exaggerated it is better 
than the pessimism which abandons the world 
to ruin and despair. For ourselves, we do not 
believe in any sudden conversion of the world, or 
any personal return of Christ to the earth ; but 
we do believe in the improvement of the world, 
in the growth of knowledge, freedom and happi- 
ness, and in a future for mankind brighter, better, 
happier than the past. - C.F. B. 


oe 


Entering into the Kingdom of God. A Discourse 
by the Rev. Henry Solly.. Elliot Stock. 

This valuable discourse was delivered before 
the two hundred and twenty-eighth annual meet- 
ing of the General Baptist Assembly, on June 7 
last, and is now published at their request. It 
isan earnest vindication of supernatural Chris- 
tianity and of the right of adult baptism as “a 
stérn decisive act which shall at once mark and 
manifest, shall consecrate and decide for time and 
eternity, the choice between good and evil, be- 
tween the kingdom of God and the kingdom of the 
devil.” Mr. Solly’s position is not ours, although 
weare glad to recognise many fundamental points 
of agreement. For our own part we believe 
solely in a moral and spiritual Christianity which 
relies for its authority upon its owr intrinsic 
truth and divinity, and not upon the sanction of 
doubtful historical records, and upon legendary 
marvels which admit of no decisive proof. And 
we distrust the tendency to rely upon any ex- 
ternal rite as a necessary passport or testimony 
of entrance into a purely moral and spiritual 
kingdom. 

Mr. Solly is alarmed at the progress of 
“ Christian Theism ” among the Liberal Churches, 
meaning by that phrase “Christianity without 
Christ, without the Son of God, without miracles, 
or any reliable Gospels?” The question of “ re- 
liable Gospels” is one of pure criticism, on which 
it is not a part of Mr. Solly’s object in this dis- 
course to offer us any help. Those who reject 
the miracles believe that they make Christianity 
more credible in its vital, moral, and spiritual 
influence. And those who reject the Christ of 
the creeds or the superhuman Christ of ancient 
tradition and modern illusion hold that he 
becomes nearer and more real to them as the 
brother man struggling like ourselves, only with 
infinitely greater faith and nobler victory, with 
temptation and evil, and working his way, as we 
all must, to the final destiny of the eternal 
spirit. “ Have we not God and Christian mo- 
rality? What want we more? Christian Theism, 
let that suffice.” Mr. Solly obviously thinks 
this does not suffice. For our own part we 
think that if we have “God and Christian mo- 
rality ” we have the fundamental things to which 
all else is subsidiary. It is much in these days 
to believe in Christ as the greatest of human 
teachers ; and if we believe also in God with all 
the mind and heart and soul, all moral and 
speculative difficulties will quickly be solved. 
Instead of apparently disparaging such grand 
affirmations as insufficient, the wise Christian 
teacher will recognise them as embodying, after 
all, the essence of that real Catholic faith which 
is founded upon the permanent requirements of 
the human heart and conscience. 

The discourse is mainly, as it will be perceived, 
an alarmist cry of warning to the small and 
rapidly dying out Churches of the general Bap- 
tist sect. At the same time there is at the con- 
clusion an interesting testimony to the influence 
and work of the Unitarian Churches in which the 
preacher was born and bred :— 


Foremost among the band of faithful men who 
have resisted and exposed these unhappy perversions 


the derangement has been only partial and tem- | of simple Gospel truth, have been the denomination 


sembly of Divines,” of Matthew Henry, Oliver Hey- 
wood, Richard Baxter, and the other heroic two 
thousand ejected ministers, who left the Church of 
England on “ Black Bartholomew” day, 1662. The 
Unitarians of this country, who represent those 
Presbyterian martyrs, are especially to be honoured 
for their faithful advocacy of certain vital, all-im- 
portant Scripture truths, which, at the cost often of 
social and ecclesiastical martydom, they have yindi- 
cated against prevalent pernicious errors with true 
Christian insight and with a noble fidelity to the 
Scriptures they reverenced and the Saviour whom 
they desired to cbey. All honour to Lindsey, Price, 
Priestley, Belsham, Aspland, Carpenter, Channing, 
for the witness they bore on behalf of the Unity, 
supremacy, and universal love of God, the greatness 
and worth of humanity, the personal nature of 
salvation,—for their protest against the doctrines 
which confounded the Son of God with the Eternal 
Father, which invented an impossible and terribly 
unjust ‘satisfaction of justice,” which proclaimed 
remission of punishment instead of the removal of 
sin as the great object of Christian hope, and con- 
signed innumerable millions of human beings to 
everlasting torments and eternal sin. Yes, the Uni- 
tarians of this country have done a great and im- 
perishable work for which they will receive the 
thanks and honour of the Lord of the Christian 
Church, and of His Father and His God. They 
were called to deliver an all-important message, and 
they have done it nobly. 


And while deploring again the growth and 
progress of the obnoxious “Christian Theism ” 
among Unitarian churches, Mr. Solly adds :— 


But, brethren, I cannot believe--and I gay it with 
all respect and deference for a body of Christians to 
whom I owe so much and whom I esteem s0 highly 
—that the Lord of the Churches means to let the 
Unitarian denomination perish. There is too much 
unspeakably precious truth committed to their cus- 
tody, too much brave faithful loyalty to duty and to 
truth, too much devout self-consecration to God and 
to the welfare of man, too much spiritual life, high 
morality, and (of late years) missionary zeal among 
them—the very serious errors into which I dare to 
think they have been driven, have sprung too de=- 
cisively from their fidelity to what seemed truth to 
them—for the Lord Jesus to let that denomination 
perish. Rather will he bring them back ‘by ways 
they know not of” to their first love, their true 
faith—the faith of Heywood and Baxter—purifie 
from the errors which Channing and, Maurice alike 
have denounced, and have replaced with vita 
truths. God’s blessing be on them for what 
they have done and for what they have suf- 
fered in the cause of truth, and for that which I be-~ 
lieve their Church will yet live to do and to be. But 
oh! my General Baptist brethren, suffer me to pray 
you to beware how you let the deadly blight of fatal 
errors, from whatever quarter they may come, Ortho- 
dox, Unitarian, or sceptical (all the more dangerous 
when existing side by side with heavenly truths), 
creep over your churches, and bring on you the decay 
and ruin witnessed in many a congregation, and 
which, if not arrested in time, inevitably follows the 
loss of faith in a living present Deliverer, Saviour, 
King, God knows too well, and you can see with 
your own eyes ‘‘ the desolate heritage,” “ the wilder- 
ness and solitary places ” of what wore once flourish- 
ing churches ; and you begin to hear some sorrowful 
cries coming up even from the midst of churches 
still flourishing to the outward eye. 


ee 


The Modern Review. James Clarke and Co. 

The January number is full of varied learning 
and profound philosophical thought and ela- 
borate critical scholarship ; but we must respect- 
fully hint that there is some danger of its fol- 
lowing too closely in the footsteps of its “late- 
lamexted predecessor,” and becoming a little too 
ponderous and elaborate in tone, even for those 
who are warmly interested in maintaining the 
scholarly reputation of an organ of liberal reli- 
gion. The present number does not interest us 
so much as most of its predecessors, but that 
may be owing to our own mental peculiarities, 
and we do not for a moment impute the slightest 
blame to the new editor, who has no doubt done 
the best with the materials submitted to him. 

In the first article, the “Churches Established 
and Non- Established,” Dr. G. Vance Smith ad- 
vocates his “comprehension theory,” which, if 
memory serves us aright,has been in substantially 


|the same form stated from time to time in the 
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pages of the Modern Review, the Ninteenth Cen- 


tury, the Contemporary Lteview, and the columns 
of the Jnguirer. We need hardly say that we 
entirely sympathise with the desire for “com- 
preheusion,” and have no belief whatever in the 
cardinal maxims of the Liberationists, although 
we hold that “ Disestablishment” as a political 
fact will inevitably come sooner or later, whether 
we like it or not. But the practical objection to 
“Comprehension ” is that it cannot in any form 
be carried out without a thorough revolution in 
theological and ecclesiastical belief, which it 
seems vain to expect in the present condition of 
thought. Any scheme of ‘“ Comprehension ” 
which implied that sacerdotalism and Kpisco- 
pacy were things indifferent would at once neces- 
sarily lead to the exclusion of the High Church 
party. Any scheme which implied that the Atha- 
nasian and Nicene Creeds, and the Thirty-nine 
Articles were not necessary to be believed, would 
at once involve the exclusion of the Evangelical 
and the High Church parties together. Dr. Vance 
Smith’s and other schemes of ‘‘ Comprehension ” 
are only palatable to the Broad Church party in 
the Establishment, and among Unitarians—an 
infinitesimally small minority. When all men, 
or the great majority, become sound religious 
Liberals then “comprehension” may become a 
question of practical politics, but even then 
grave and insurmountable difficulties may arise 
respecting Liturgies, the Episcopacy, the Cre- 
denda, which cannot be settled by the easy 
decree of leaving all congregations free to act for 
themselves. And all depends upon that very 
important word when/ 

The Rey. J. Edwin Odgers follows with a 
paper on “ Westcott and Hort’s Greek New Tes- 
tament,” his object being to stite the problem 
presented to the textual critic in the present day, 
and the principles upon which the editors have 
dealt with it, as set forth in the introduction, and 
illustrated in their appendix. The article is one 
of a class which ably represents the free learning 
and criticism of which this Review is one of the 
ablest representatives, and it will be read with 
great interest by the too limited class of Biblical 
critics. 

Of the remaining articles we need say but 
little. Wedoubt whether Mr. James T. Bixby 
—an accomplished American contributoc—in his’ 
article on ‘ Herbert Spencer’s Data of Ethics,’ 
thoroughly comprehends the work he so ably 
criticises ; and the dialogue between the author 
and an imaginary disciple at the end seems rather 
a parody than a real reductio ad absurdum of Mr. 
Spencer’s ethical system. 

Mr. J. Hunter Smith, in an article on “ Reli- 
gious Instruction in Schools,” gives a sketch of 
the religious instruction which he thinks might 
be given with fairness and advantage to the 
children of parents of all Christian denomina 
tions. The writer lays down the two following 
postulates :—‘‘ First: That forasmuch Chris- 
tianity has had immense influence on the history 
of the world, no one can be said to have a liberal 
education who is not acquainted with the history 
of the people from whose midst it sprung, and 
the life and sayings of the founder and his dis- 
ciples. Secondly : That religious instruction in 
schools should not only supply needful informa- 
tion on this point, but should also bear on con- 
duct, and especially on conduct in relation to 
others.” The obvious objection to this is that it 
is practically impossible to open the door to re- 
ligious instruction so far and no farther. And, 
although Mr. Hunter Smith gives some admir- 
able illustrations of the teaching he would sanc- 
tion—quite in accordance with the ethical prin- 
ciples of liberal Christianity—he has omitted to 
notice that on his own principle it would be next 
to impossible, ifit would not be glaringly unjust, 
to prevent equally zealous advocates of super- 
naturalism and dogmatic orthodoxy from indoc- 
trinating their pupils with their own systems. 
In all these schemes, both of Church and School 
comprehension, Liberals fall into the fallacy of 
thinking that their more or less negative systems 
are to be the sole standard for all others ; but why 
should not our orthodox and sacerdotal friends 
with equal dogmatism be permitted to assert the 
exclusive predominance of their own systems, 
which are to them the vital essence of Chris- 
tianity ? 

The remaining articles are “The Leading Idea 
of the Divine Comedy,” a fine piece of literary 
criticism, by C. Tomlinson, F.R.S. ; ‘ Richard 
Cobden,” an interesting review of John Morley’s 
recently published Memoir, by the Rev. S. A, 
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Steinthal, who, we fancy, might have given some 
valuable personal reminiscences of his own; and 
“ Architectural Restoration in the Nineteenth 
Century,” by Charles Grindrod, who enters a 
strong and greatly-needed protest against the 
destructive work of so-called ‘ restorers.” 

Under the heading of ‘“ Notes and Discus- 
sions,” we have four short papers on the follow- 
ing subjects :—“ Remarks on the Moral Influence 
of the Christian Pulpit,” by the Rev. J. Drum- 
mond, characterised by the writer’s intensity of 
spiritual thought; “Note on St. Paul’s Saying 
in the Corinthians xv. 32,” in which Mr. Andrew 
Miller vindicates that saying in reply to Dr. 
Hooykas ; ‘ A Controversy on the Talmud,” an 
account, by the Rev. P. H. Wicksteed, of an inte- 
resting discussion which has recently taken place 
in Holland between Professor Oort, of Leiden, 
and Rabbi Tal, of Amsterdam ; and “Dr. J. H. 
Stirling’s Text-Book to Kant,” in which the Rev. 
C. B. Upton criticises some points in the Trans- 
cendental Logie. 

In the copious ‘‘ Notices of Books,” there are 
short reviews by the Rev. Dr. John Hunt, Mr. 
R. Lane Poole, the Rev. R. A. Armstrong, Mr. 
T. W. Rhys-Davids, Professor J. E. Carpenter, 
the Revs. P. H. Wicksteed, F. H. Jones, W. 
Binns, R. B. Drummond, W. H. Herford, T. W. 
Freckelton, H. 8. Solly, and others. 


Short Notices. 


The Nobility of Goodness is the appropriate title 
of an “‘In Memoriam” discourse preached on Sun- 
day morning, December 4, 1881, at Kingswood 
Chapel, on the occasion of the lamented death of 
Joseph Henry Nettlefold, Esq., J.P., one of its trus- 
tees, by the Rev. James Taplin, minister of the con- 
gregation. Taking for his text Luke xxiii, 30 :— 
“And behold there was a man named Joseph, a 
counsellor, and he was a good man and a just,” 
Mr. Taplin draws an ingenious parallel between the 
character of his late friend and that of the wealthy 
and upright member of the Jewish Sanhedrin, 
claiming for him that if he was not a great man he 
was essentially agood man; and in the higher sense 
of the word great :— 

‘‘Great in industry, effort, and exertion in en- 
deavouring to stem the threatening floods of mer- 
cantile depression and embarassments; in inspiring 
courage and hopefulness in those who sought his 
counsel, with gloom on their brows and anxiety in 
their hearts, often converting their gloom to cheer- 
fulness, and their anxiety to peace of mind ; great 
in ministering comfort in adversity, strength in 
weakness, and balm in sickness, thus promoting the 
well-being and happiness of all within the sphere of 
his influence. I, therefore, pronounce him a great 
as well as a good man, believing as I do, that the 
great in excellence, character, and action have a 
deeper hold on the affections of mankind, than pro- 
fundity of intellect, devoid of those benevolent sym- 
pathies which breathe through and touch the finest 
chords of our moral nature.” 

There are some excellent practical remarks on the 
right use of wealth, as follows :— 

“The highest benevolence is that which labours 
to accomplish the greatest moral good for man and 
for society. There is no legitimate or better use 
and application of wealth, or more in harmony with 
the spirit of Christ’s religion, than the appropriation 
of a liberal portion of it to the accomplishment of 
rightful and benevolent objects. When wealth is 
used for diffusing popular knowledge by establishing 
and sustaining schools, and laying the foundations 
of great, growing, and humanising institutions, it 
then becomes a public and a wide-spread blessing, and 
the capitalist is seen and revered as the poor man’s 
friend in the time of need. He thus proves himself 
the faithful steward of God’s rich gifts, elevating 
and comforting the receivers, both in their social 
welfare and in their moral and spiritual life. In 
this way our departed friend used his wealth. Faith- 
ful to his trust, he dispensed his charity without os- 
tentation, and manifested his religion without parade. 
He aimed at no personal glory, seeking the delightful 
pleasure of doing good unnoticed by any human 
OVOl-s ages Difference of religion made no differ- 
ence in the bestowal of his gifts. His benevolence 
recognised man as man, irrespective of all sectarian 
diversities and dispensed with a gentle and good 
will to give his needy neighbours help and comfort. 
He was a truthful type of the Good Samaritan, im- 
mortalised by the Saviour for all that is generous 
and human, ... . What a deep and glorious mean- 
ing have we in that recorded sentiment, ‘a just 
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man,’ one who renders to all his rightful dues, who 
casts aside all private interest, that equity may be 
the rule of his actions to secure man’s rights and 
to shield them from wrong. Justice goes with him 
to the judgment seat, where he is ever found faith- 
ful to his light, true to his convictions of duty, ever 
striving to bring the jarring elements of discord 
among neighbours to soberness and peace. As a 
magistrate, he blended mercy with judgment. His 
rule was to protect the weak, and to restrain injus- 
tice. Our local bench has lost in him a sound and 
exemplary helper, over whose tribunal seat might 
be truly written: ‘Thou hast never defrauded or 
oppressed us, neither hast thou taken aught from 
any man’s hand,’ While he tempered justice with 
mercy he dealt out equal and exact justice with 
unsparing earnestness, irrespective of State, religious 
or political influence.” 


The following passage from an apvended address 
to the members and friends of the Kingswood con- 
gregation will be read with interest :— 


“IT propose devoting the surplus of the sale of 
his publication for raising a fund to purchase a field, 
adjoining our burial ground, which has been offered 
us for £100. It is most desirable that we should 
secure it, and that without delay, as our burial 
ground will soon require more space for interments. 
The increase will be a great advantage to our Bir- 
mingham friends, who will have a rural cemetery 
within a reasonable distance, delightfully situated, 
planted with trees, shrubs, and flowers, which they 
might revisit with the sweetest remembrances of the 
dearest objects of affection, though with a melan- 
choly pleasure, It is a work which I am most an- 
xious to see completed, as my age is advancing, 
having entered my eighty-third year, and by the 
blessing of Providence, with health and strength, 
enabled to sustain my ministerial duties, which I 
pray may continue until my desire is fulfilled, of 
leaving Kingswood far better than I found it.” 


The Pioneer of a Family; or, Adventures of a 
Young Governess. By J. I. H. Hawthorn. 
London: Hodder and Stoughton, 1881. 

Part of this tale was written-some years ago for 
the Sydney Mail, but the work has been lately 
revised and extended by the author, who has lived 
in Australia for more than forty years. Though the 
first scene is laid in London, we are soon trans- 
ported to Australia, in which the chief interest of 
the book is centred. The heroine leaves England 
to be governess in the family of a squatter in New 
South Wales. It is the time when convicts, or Go- 
vernment men, as they were called, were assigned to 
the colonists, and there are many interesting refer- 
ences in this story to them and their condition. 
There are also pleasant descriptions of life and 
scenery in the bush. After a few happy years 
there our young governess returns suddenly to 
England to take charge of her father, invalided by a 
steamboat accident in which he had lost his wife 
and youngest child, and the account of her fight 
with poverty in London, both before and after her 
father’s death, and her struggles to keep a home for 
her younger brothers and sister is evidently in- 
tended as a strong contrast to her peaceful, happy, 
colonial life. Fortunately Kate’s Australian fiancé 
appears upon the scene when the fortunes of 
the family are at their lowest ebb, and carries 
her and her sister off to the happy land, whi- 
ther, after a time, the rest of the family follow. 
Once re-cstablished at the Antipodes all goes 
well. The men become rich and influential, the 
women make good marriages. We hope that Mr. 
Hawthorn, in his love for the new country, which 
he says is ere long destined to be “the greatest 
empire of the Southern World,” is not holding out 
delusive hopes to emigrants. The smallest effort 
made to induce respectable families to leave this 
overcrowded country and work their way up in a 
new land is commendable, and even a story book 
may not have been written in vain. Although the 
dialogue is not of great literary merit, the author 
is so well-intentioned and sincere, and there is such 
an accent of truth in all the descriptions, that our 
interest is kept up throughout, in spite, also, of the 
rather Wvangelical tone of the book. The accounts 
of sea voyages and shipwrecks will be enjoyed by 
boy-readers. We muy add that the book is well 
printed and attractively bound, and suitable for a 
gift-book., 

The Expository for December opens with a scho- 
larly article by Dr. Sanday on the text of ‘‘ The 
Revised New Testament,” defending the Revisers, 
not unsuccessfully as regards the passages quoted, 
from the charge of dogmstic bias. Professor 
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Robertson Smith continues his interesting series on 
“ Christ and the Angels.” The other articles in this 
number are an essay on ‘‘ The Epistle to the He- 
brews,” by the Rev. H. Wace, who brings out its 
spiritual and comprehensive characteristics; a con- 
tinuation of Dean Plumptre’s valuable series of 
papers on ‘‘ Assyrian and Babylonian Inscriptions ; ” 
and ‘‘Peter and John before the Sanhedrin,” a 
commentary on the incident in Acts iv. 7—20,—In 
the January number the Rey. Canon Evans, in his 
‘Critical Remarks on the Translation of the Revised 
Version,” contends that it exhibits “more labour 
‘than genius, more learning than judgment ”—and 
gives several instances in proof, while allowing that 
several texts have been retranslated for the better. 
The editor—the Rey. S. Cox—follows with an ad- 
mirable exposition of ‘‘The Second Psalm.” In 
the first of a series of ‘‘ Studies in the Minor Pro- 
phets ” the Rey. Dr. Matheson follows Dean Stanley 
in bringing out the breadth and real human interest 
of the too much neglected book of Jonah, The Rey. 
Dr, Abbott in an essay on ‘“‘ The Second Epistle of 
St. Peter—Had the Author read Josephus?” gives 
striking evidence in support of the theory that the 
author of this epistle imitated Josephus. Finully, 
Professor Robertson Smith continues his series of 
articles on ‘‘ Christ and the Angels.” 

The Clergyman’s Magazine (Hodder and Stough- 
ton) is published chiefly under Evangelical auspices ; 
and while it contains much that is useful and in- 
structive for parochial clergymen and others, it has 
little that will interest ministers and students of 
the Liberal school of thought. The number for 
January opens with an Address, by the Bishop of 
Bedford, on ‘“‘ Devotional Meetings of the Clergy.” 
This is followed by a number of ‘‘ Outlines and In- 
structions based upon the Heclesiastical Year, Bible 
and Prayer-book,” &c., which look very artificial. 
The Rey. J. Rawson Lumby—a competent scholar 
-—begins a series of chapters of an “ Introduction 
to the New Testament” of a popular kind; and 
Norman Kerr has a treatise on ‘‘ Wines: Scriptural 
and Ecclesiastical,” in which he advocates the sub- 
stitution of unfermented wine in the administration 
of the Lord’s Supper. But the most interesting 
article to the general reader is the accourt of a 
journey “Through Siberia,” by the Rev. Henry 
Lansdell, the editor of the magazine, and author of 
the valuable letters on ‘‘ Siberia,” which appeared 
some months ago in the Times. A fac-simile is 
given of Mr. Lansdell in Gilyak costume of salmon- 
skin, with a large ring through his nose—altogether 

very truculent person. 

The Bibliographer (Eliot Stock) is an excellent 
journal of book-lore, full of interest to archeologists 
and book collectors. The second number contains, 
among other contributions, a valuable historical 
article on “ The Bishops’ Bible,” by the Rev. Nicho- 
las Pocock; ‘‘ Dante in England,” a chapter of 
literary history, by Professor J. W. Hales; ‘‘ The 
Woodcutter of the Netherlands,” by W. M. Conway ; 

. and an account of The Sunderland Sale and the 
Comerford Sale, with the prices of the principal 
books sold. 

Messrs. Longmans have published in their won- 
derfully cheap and attractive ‘‘ Sunbeam Series” 
Strange Dwellings, being a description of the habita- 
tions of animals, slightly abridged from the Rev. J. 
G. Wood’s popular ‘‘ Homes Without Hands.” Ii is 
printed in excellent type, and is, we need hardly 
add, a work especially interesting to the young and 
to budding Naturalists. 


" ate 
Hiterury Flotes. 


Messrs. Lonaman will publish in the spring the 
third and fourth volumes of Mr. Lecky’s masterly 
work, “ The History of England in the Highteenth 
Century,” they will deal with the period between 
1760 and 1784. 

Mr. BuancHarpD JERROLD is engaged in a work 
on Egypt, which will be published shortly, and will 
be entitled ‘‘ The Belgium of the East.” 

Signor GauLenGa will shortly publish a work in 
which he will give an account of his travels in Russia. 
He was unfortunately prevented from visiting 
“Siberia. 

Unpver the title of ‘‘The Gospel and its Wit- 
nesses,” Professor Wace is going to print six lectures 
delivered by him at St. James’s, Westminster, on 
the principal facts in the life of Christ, and the au- 
thority of the Gospel narratives. Mr. Murray, who 
will publish the book, also promises ‘“‘ An Argument 
for the Divinity of Jesus Christ,” a translation by U. 
L. Currie from “Le Christianisme et les Temps 
Présents,” of Abbé E, Bougaud. 
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A new poem by Mr. Tennyson, on ‘“ The Charge 
of the Heavy Brigade,” will appear in the February 
number of Macmillan’s Magazine. 

Tur sale of the Beckford Library commences next 
June. We learn from the Atheneum that though 
the cataloguing of the valuable MSS. will be begun 
at once, the task will not probably be finished in 
time to admit of their being included in the June 
auction, which is to last ten days; but they will 
most likely be disposed of at a later period. The 
books sold in June will probably, on account of their 
splendid bindings, attract many French buyers. 
The Hamilton Library will be sold after the Beck- 
ford. 

Mr. Cuarntes Harpwicx, of Manchester, the his- 
torian of Preston, hasin hand abook on the ancient 
battlefields of Lancashire. Mr, Hardwick has con- 
tributed considerably to the literature of the County 
Palatine, and rendered assistance to the Rev. Brooke 
Herford in his editorship of the concluding volume 
of the last edition of Baines’s ‘‘ Lancashire.” 

Mr. T. H. Farrer, Permanent Secretary of the 
Board of Trade, has written a work to illustrate es- 
tablished truths, and to expose exploded, though not 
obsolete fallacies, which will be shortly published 
for the Cobden Club, under the title of ‘ Free 
Trade versus Fair Trade.” 


Proressor Reyez1, of Florence, has completed and 
issued his new Italian version of the New Testament. 
This is the fourth new version published in Kurope 
in the year 1881, making this year remarkable in the 
history of scriptural bibliography. The work has 
occupied him for ten years, and will, if found accept- 
able to the Protestant Churches, supersede a ver- 
sion made two hundred years ago. 

Le Nord, the Russian organ, hitherto published 
daily at Brussels, will for the future appear once a 
week, 

Tue second volume of the ‘Calendar of Vir- 
ginia State Papers and other Manuscripts, preserved 
in the Capitol at Richmond,” has been recently 
published, says the New York Nation, under the 
supervision of Dr. William P. Palmer, aided by Mr. 
M‘Rae, the State Librarian. The volumes embraces 
the archives of Virginia from April 1, 1781, to 
Des. 31, 1781, which was practically the closing 
period of the American Revolution. 

Baron Tavucunirz has made a New Year’s gift of 
a handsomely-bound copy of the two thousandth 
volume of his series of English books to each of 
the authors whose works are contained in it, 

Mzssrs. Merzurr ann Co,, of Great Marlborough- 
street, are, by command of her Majesty, preparing 
for publication a complete collection of the musical 
compositions, sacred and secular, of H.R.H. the 
Prince Consort, the whole being produced under 
the supervision of Mr. W. G. Cusins, her Majesty’s 
‘* Master of Music.” 

Tux total sum of money received at the National 
Gallery for admission on students’ days during the 
past year exceeded £700. The number of visitors to 
the same institution averaged, daily, from less than 
200 to more than 500. 

Rerernine to published statements that the Cam- 
bridge Professorship of Fine Art will shortly be va- 
cant, the Atheneum is in a position to say that at 
the end of the usual term Professor Colvin will offer 
himself for re-election, 

Tur Academy says that Messrs. Chapman and 
Hall are about to publish an important and costly 
work on certain living English artists. It will con- 
tain portraits of them, and etchings—in some cases, 
we believe, by themselves; in others, etchings of 
their works ; and the letterpress dealing with tkeir 
lives and pictures will be written with their special 
authority, if not with their own hands. Mr. Her- 
komer will contribute an original engraving—partly 
etched, partly mezzotint—a proof of which was ex- 
hibited in the collection of his works at Messrs. 
Goupil’s in the spring of last year. 

Many will be glad to hear that the exploration of 
Buddhist ruins in the Peshawur Valley, commenced 
in 1873 and 1874, is shortly to be again taken up, 


TurRoAT IrritTaTioN.—Soreness and dryness, tickling and 
irritation, inducing cough and affecting the voice. For 
these symptoms use Epps’s Glycerine Jujubes, Glycerine, 
in these agreeable confections, being in proximity to the 
glands at the moment they are excited by the act of 
sucking, becomes actively healing. Sold only in boxes, 
744, and 1s, 13d., labelled, ‘‘ Jamus Epps and Co., Homeo- 
pathic Chemists, London.” A letter received :--*‘ Gentle- 
men,—It may, perhaps, interest you to know that, after 
an extended trial, I have found your Glycerine Jujubes 
of considerable benefit (with or without medical treat- 
ment) in almost all forms of throat disease, They soften 
and clear the voice.—Yours faithfully, Gorpon Houmxs, 
L.R.C.P,E., Senior Physician to the Municipal Throat 


and Ear Infirmary.” , 
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THE NAMES “UNITARIAN” AND 
“SOCINIAN.” 


BY DR. G@. VANCE SMITH. 


The following remarks on these misunderstood 
words are taken from the reporter’s notes of the 
sermon recently delivered at the annual meeting 
of the Scottish Unitarian Christian Association, 
and printed as an appendix to the Report of the 
Society :— 

The name “ Unitarian ” has been usually under- 
stood to imply a direct dissent from the popular 
doctrine of the Trinity of persons in the Godhead; 
and it involves, though it does not expressly affirm, 
a denial of the doctrine that Jesus Christ is God. 
It denies also that the Holy Spirit is God, in the 
sense of being a separate Divine personality. This, 
however, does not appear to have been the force or 
import of the word Unitarian when it was first in- 
troduced, Another and less controversial idea was 
associated with it in its earlier use. The name 


itself is believed to have originated in the middlo 


of the sixteenth century, in Transylyania, which is 
a province of the Austrian Empire, where there has 
been an established Unitarian Church for more than 
three hundred years, recognised and supported by 
the Austrian Government. It is related that, at a 
Diet, or provincial Parliament, held in the year 1557, 
a resolution was passed, which afterwards became 
law, guaranteeing to all sects freedom of worship. 
As this resolution promised to put an end to exist- 
ing differences, and to bring about union among 
the people concerned, those who desired and pro- 
moted its adoption were called Uniti or Unitarii. 
In this, then, we seem to have the primitive mean- 
ing of the name before us. The persons who first 
bore it were persons who gought especially to esta- 
blish Union, Equality, and Freedom of Worship 
among and for the different political and religious 
parties of their time and country. In this signifi- 
cation, the name might be used, I imagine, by most 
of the sects and parties of our own day, unless, 
indeed, we except Roman Catholics and some of the 
higher sort of Protestants, who probably would not 
tolerate anything like religious union or equality 
with those who would not adopt their own creeds 
and their modes of worship; but, nevertheless, the 
great bulk of the Christian bodies in this country 
would allow themselves to be considered Unit- 
arians, or even claim to be Unitarians in the earlier 
sense, though not in the theological sense. This 
theological sense. however, soon made its appear- 
ance, and became important. It happened that 
the party to whom the name Unitarian was given, 
as Ihave just mentioned, were distinguished for 
their agreement in reference to the doctrine of the 
Divine Unity, They rejected the ancient Church-idea 
of a plurality of persons in the Godhead as not 
being sufficiently warranted by the teaching of 
Scripture. Thus, what was at first a political term, 
or half-political and half-ecclesiastical, came to ob- 
tain a more properly theological signification. It 
came to denote those who believed in One God in One 
Person, or in other words, in One God, the Father ; 
and this, in express contradiction to those who ex- 
plained away the Unity of the Godhead, and who 
cannot be said to believe in One sole God, without 
very considerable qualification. 

The history of the word Unitarian, with its import 
as now used, is thus, it appears, a very simple and 
straightforward matter. Those who bear this name, 
or to whom it has been given, have not invented it. 
It has come down to them historically ; and it has 
been admitted and employed mainly because it ap- 
pears to denote correctly the theological position 
which they occupy.. On the whole, I must add, I 
cannot but think that it is the most open and 
straightforward course to accept the name whichhas 
thus come down to us, as I have explained, and to 
apply it inits usual and historical sense. So em- 
ployed, it has.a very distinct and important meaning, 
Nor is -t without interesting and honourable asso- 
ciations in the past, as anyone will find who will 
take the trouble to investigate its history. But yet 
the name is one of exclusion. To some extent 
this is undeniable, and to be regretted that it is 
so; but if it excludes, at least it does not de- 
nounce those who may differ in their theological 
views, and say that they shall perish everlastingly 
because they are not Unitarians. If any one would 
find us a better name, and one more expressive 
of our actual theological position, we, as Unitarians, 
doubtless would be glad to accept it; but until that 
is done we cannot fairly avoid or decline an un- 
popular name merely because it is in a certain sense 
exclusive, and controversial in its character. 

In the next place, while I am upon this subject of 
names and their use, let me briefly refer to another 
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term of which some persons are very fond. It is 
usually brought out as a term of reproach, or abuse 
even, but not always so, for I imagine that it is 
occasionally used simply because it is supposed to 
denote correctly the theological doctrines to which 
it is applied. I allude to the word Socinian. The 
present Archbishop of York, for example, in a ser- 
mon on an occasion which I remember, spoke of 
Dr. Channing as a Socinian; and so the word is 
very often applied to persons who, like Channing, 
are believers in the sole deity of the One God, the 
Father. Bat more commonly this name of Socinian 
has been a term of abuse; and to speak of a manas 
a Socinian is, in the ears of many good people, much 
the same thing as to call him a Deist, or even 
worse. But now, I must say this is unjust and 
altogether indefensible on the ground of historical 
accuracy. In the first place, it is highly unjust 
to the memory of two eminent men whose cha- 
racter and history were, in most respects such 
that it should be esteemed an honour, rather 
than a reproach, to be named after them, The 
two Socini, uncle and nephew, were members 
of a distinguished Italian family. They were of 
noble birth, and received the best education which 
the times could afford. Living in the sixteenth 
century, in the time of Calvin and our own re- 
formers, they were led to adopt the doctrines and 
the principles of the Reformation; but they went 
alittle farther than others, and they soon had to flee 
from their own country as.heretics. Many of their 
friends were thrown into prison, and put to death, 
ov the same grounds. The German and the Swiss 
reformers look coldly upon them; and it is related 
of Calvin that on one occasion when the elder 
Socinus proposed some doubtful question for his 
consideration, Calvin grimly replied by warning him 
to get rid of his “itch of inquiry” lest he should 
bring upon himself great torment. This happened, 
we are told, in the same year in which Calvin 
brought about the burning of the Unitarian Servetus 
at Geneva; and it shows us the spirit which ani- 
mated some of the great Protestant leaders of that 
time. Thus the Socini were reputed heretics; and 
their party, powerful in some countries, though 
small, became a term for heresy and abuse in later 
times. But, nowithstanding, how highly they were 
esteemed by some of the best men of a former age 
for character, fidelity to their sense of duty, and 
their general ability and learning, I will illustrate by 
two brief quotations. The following words are by 
the celebrated William Penn, the founder of Penn- 
sylvania, who was himself once charged with being 
a Socinian. In his defence he used these words :— 
“TJ must confess that I have heard of one Socinus, of 
what is called a noble family, of Sienna in Italy, who 
about the year 1574, being a young man, did yolun- 
tarily abandon the pleasures and honours of the 
great Duke of Tuscany’s court at Florence, who be- 
came an exile for his conscience, whose parts, wis- 
dom, and just behaviour, made him famous with 
the Polish and Transylvanian Churches.” But he 
adds—‘‘I was never baptised into his name, and 
therefore deny that reproachful epithet, and if in 
anything I acknowledge the truth of his doctrine, it 
is for the truth’s sake, of which, in many things, 
he had a clearer prospect than most of his contem- 
poraries.” Another distinguished person, an An- 
glican prelate, no less a person than Archbishop 
Tillotson, speaks of the Socinian writers of his 
time in terms of appreciation and justice, which 
are not commonly met with, and well deserve to be 
remembered. He says:—‘‘ To do right to the 
writers on that side, I must own they argue matters 
with that temper and gravity, and with that free- 
dom from passion, which become a serious and 
weighty argument, insomuch that some of the 
Protestant, and the generality of the Popish writers, 
and even the Jesuits themselves, who pretend to 
all the reason and subtlety in the world, are in com- 
parison to them but mere scolds and bunglers. Upon 
the whole,” Archbishop Tillotson continues—‘ they 
have but this one great defect, that they want a 
good cause and truth on their side, which if they 
had, they have reason, and wit, and temper enough 
to defend it.” 


Whether the Socinian writers who are thus charac- 
terised had a good cause or not may be matter of 
opinion. At any rate, they had not a popular cause. 
They were bitterly denounced, and suffered great 
persecutions for their reputed heresies ; and so_ it 
happened that their name became a name of oppro- 
brium, and is still too frequently employed in that 
evil sense. But let me now point out that this is 
not only,/as I have said, unjust to the original 
bearers of that name, but it further involves a degree 
of inaccuracy, or even of ignorance, which is not 
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altogether creditable to those who so apply it to the 
modern Unitarian. In one most important respect 
the Unitarian is not a Socinian, while the Orthodox 
of whatever name, 


or Evangelical Christian, 
is such—for the true Socinian, it is well 
known, pays religious worship to Christ. The 


modern Unitarian never does so. He would con- 
sider such worship, offered by himself, as simply 
idolatrous. This is one of the most important re- 
spects in which one form of Christian belief can 
differ from another. And it follows that the epithet 
Socinian is in this respect really applicable to the 
Trinitarian quite as much as in another respect to 
the Unitarian. To apply it to such a man as Chan- 
ning, or such a man as Priestley, or Milton, or 
Locke, or Newton, not to speak of any living Unit- 
arian, is erroneous and unjust in the highest de- 
gree; because none of these eminent men owed 
their Christian belief, in any degree, to the Socini, 
or to their system ; but they studied Christianity for 
themselves, as they were well able to do, in its ori- 
ginal records. They had examined for themselves ; 
and would have repudiated, in the strongest lan- 
guage, the following in the footsteps of any master 
whatsoever. One was their master, even Christ; 
and they refused, as strongly as they could refuse, 
to call themselves by any other name. 


Socrmry or Brsrican Ancumonocy.—On Tuesday 
night the anniversary meeting of the Society of 
Biblical Archeology was held at its rooms, 9, Con- 
duit-street, W., the Rey. Canon Beechey in the 
chair. The report, which was read by the secre- 
tary, stated the present number of ordinary mem- 
bers to be 559, in addition to thirty-five foreign 
honorary members, Mr, Rylands reproduced from 
the Egyptian correspondence of a French journal 
the latest accounts of Professor Maspero’s explora- 
tion of the mysterious step-pyramid of Meydom, 
which is thought by some not unlikely to prove that 
of the Protomonarch Menes himself. Maspero had 
discovered the entrance at the summit of the sup- 
posed artificial mound on which the pyramid was 
thought to have stood, but which turned out to be 
its first story. According to M. Gabriel Charmes, 
writing on the day of his visiting the pyramid, with 
Maspero as his cicerone, the opening now uncovered 
forms an entrance by an admirably constructed 
corridor sloping downwards about forty métres, ab- 
solutely the same length as that of the Great Pyra- 
mid. At the end of this long slope the path is as 
yet blocked up by débris. Maspero had already 
found in the corridor two hieratic inscriptions, in 
the style of the twentieth dynasty, recording the 
names of a couple of scribes who had visited the 
pyramid at that date, at least 1,000 B.c. J 

PALESTINE ExpioRatTion Funp.—Lieutenant Con- 
der has returned to Jerusalem, bringing with him 
the results of his first campaign in Hastern Palestine, 
These are the survey of about five hundred square 
miles of country, the plans, photographs, and special 
sarveys of a/great many places of interest, includ- 
ing Heshbon-Amman and Arak el Emir, the great 
castle of Hyrcanus. At Amman—the ancient Rab- 
bath Ammon—he has éxamined a building which 
he considers to be of Sassanian architecture. If 
this is the case it is important, as showing that 
other Sassanian buildings were put up besides the 
great castle of Mashita discovered by Canon Tristan. 
Over six hundred names have been collected, two 
hundred miles examined, several Bible identifica- 
tions proposed. ‘The great feature of the country 
just explored is the prodigious number of cromlechs, 
and these not scattered about, but grouped and 
referable to certain centres which represent the old 
sacred places of the primitive inhabitants. In ad- 
dition to the cromlechs some very interesting men- 
heirs were found and ancient stone circles, Lieu- 
tenant Conder suggests that the ** bedstead” of King 
Og (Deut. iii. 11), which should be ‘“ throne,” may 
have been one of these cromlechs. He is also re- 
minded of Balak’s altars on finding cromlechs sur- 
rounding a large cairn on Mount Nebo, Two reports 
continuing his information on this subject arrived 
too late for the January number of the Quarterly 
Statement. Mr, Clermont Ganneau, the well-known 
archeologist, has resumed his ‘‘ Notes” for the 
Society, and discusses in this number various points 
of interest with his well-known learning. Another 
rock-cut passage has been found at the Pool of 
Siloam. There is a paper by Mr. St. Chad Boscawen 
on the Phoenician Funeral Tablet, of which a sketch 
has already been given by Lieutenant Conder, and 
there are papers of controversy on topographical 
points. The Committee make an appeal for assist- 


ance in their work, 


Jan. 19, 1882 


Our Contenrporaries. 


THE WORSHIP OF HUMANITY. 


The Spectator, in an article on the Positivist 
Service reported in our last number, writes :— 

The outside world probably reads the accounts 
which appear from time to time of the worship of 
the Positivists with ever increasing wonder and be- 
wilderment. But then the outside world hardly 
understands the position of men who want, as the 
Positivists do, to give man not merely all the credit 
of his religion except the credit of discerning what 
is real, but, to make up for that little defect, the 
special credit of originality in having invented it. 
To most men it would seem rather a discredit 
than a credit that man should have made himself 
believe in aninfinite God, if that God did not exist, 
and in an eternal life which, for individuals at least, 
had turned out to be a pure fable. Not so with the 
Positivists. They are delighted that man has shown 
so great a scope of imagination, and they are pre- 
pared to assert that though the Infinite Being owt- 
side man is nothing in the world, the idea is a noble 
one, being but the ideal shadow, as it were, of the 
great race whose common and progressive life Posi- ~ 
tivists make so much ado about under the name of 
Humanity ; and that the supposed deathlessness of 
the spiritualised individual is an egotised, but for 
that reason only a more popular, version of the 
unity and perfectibility of a spiritualised race. In 
other words, they claim for the religions of the past 
that they have but gone astray in their object. Most 
of the language applied to God might have been, they 
think, not inappropriately applied to man, if the 
whole range of man’s existence had been taken in ; 
and the language applied to man’s personal im- 
mortality might not inappropriately have been ap- 
plied to the posthumous existence of the dead in 
the living, and of the living in their posterity. And 
then with those little rectifications, the whole 
language of adoration and hope would have been 
justified. So that, in point of fact, in the opinion 
of Positiviets, the religions of the world have not 
been so wrong as they seemed; they have only 
lavished on imaginary objects, a sort of emotion 
appropriate enough to real objects, though real 
objects more or less hidden from view,—ob- 
scured for us, not from being too far off, but 
from being too near. What the Positivists think, 
as we understand them, is that men would not 
haye invented for a non-existent Being the kind 
of attributes with which they clothed the Deity, or 
the kind of hopes with which they contemplated 
their own existence beyond the grave, if there had 
not been something in man of kinship with these 
attributes, and of a character to justify these hopes ; 
and they claim, by directing our minds to the aspects 
of human nature in which they see this kinship, at 
once to free the language of religion from supers‘i- 
tion, and to concentrate it on what they regard as 
its true purpose, the further purification and ideali- 
sation of our actual life. They believe that human 
life without the dream of a God may sink into some- 
thing very gross indeed, unless Positivists contrive 
to make men sce in human life itself that which s> 
riveted their thoughts on God; that human life 
with an absolute finish in the grave may prove very 
dreary indeed, unless they can make men see in the 
consequences of their actions, a prospect almost as 
delightful as the prospect of a constantly deepening 
and growing personality ; and, therefore, they exer- 
cise all the skill they can in trying to charm us into 
the belief that Humanity is God enough for us all, 
and that posthumous life is immortality enough for 
us all. 

On the whole, we should say that Positivism shows 
how strong the yearning for unreal worship is in 
those who cannot believe enough to justify a real 
worship. The Positivists go to the utmost verge of 
the language appropriate to faith in immortality, 
while openly rejecting it as a selfish dream; and 
they do this apparently because they admire the 
enthusiasm of religious meditation too much to be 
willing to let any of it go, even after its significance 
is lost. And so, too, they go to the utmost verge of 
language only appropriate to faith in God, while re- 
jecting the belief in God as superstitious, and just for 
the same reason as before—that they cannot bear to 
drop the grand, idealising language which is so fas- 
cinating to the imagination, even after they have 
rejected the faith which made that language reason- 
able. Surely they should have more of the courage 
of their opinions. If their view be true, good and 
bad make up their “ grand-étre,” and good and bad 
live the same posthumous life; and they may just 
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as fitly curse man in the name of what is evil in 
humanity, and he will be cursed with it, whether 
they utter the curse or not, ifthere be no God to 
shield him from the curse and to turn it into a bless- 
ing—as invoke blessings on him in a caricature of 
Christian benediction, and pray to him in a parody 
of Christian trust. 
A MOORISH MESSIAH. 

The Spectator writes:—One of the most striking 
signs of the deep unrest within the Mahommedan 
world, an unrest visible in the Panislamic movement, 
the insurrection throughout North Africa, and the 
important though badly reported struggles for power 
in Mecea and the Syrian Desert, is the increased ex- 
pectation of the immediate arrivals of the Mehdi. 
All good Mussulmans of all sects, whether orthodox 
or heretical, believe that in the dark hour of Islam 
God will send down a Mehdi, or Teacher, whom Ma- 
hommed himself foresaw, and who he prophesied 
should be an Arab of the clan Koreish, and a de- 
scendant of his own house. He will restore Islam, 
reunite the Faithful, and either become Khalif, or 
for a time supersede him, as ruler of the Mahom- 
medans throughout the world. Usually the belief 
is of no more importance than the belief of some 
Christians in the coming of the Millennium; but of 
late it has taken a stronger hold of the. general 
Mussulman mind, has become a dogma instead of a 
recognised idea, crops up in many places at once, 
and most seriously disturbs the old-established Ma- 
hommedan Governments, whose rulers are well 
aware that the moral basis of their authority would 
be wholly destroyed by the appearance of such a 
pretender. It is.so general in Arabia and Syria 
that the Tarks watch the family at Mecca from 
which the Mehdi should come with an intentness 
that has already produced tragical results, and might 
any day produce a massacre, It is the evident 
belief of Mr. Blunt, the Arabian traveller, that the 
next aspirant for power in that region will call him- 
self Hl Mehdi, the teacher who is expected, and 
that if he appears and wins the smallest skirmish, 
half Arabia will flock to his standard. In Egypt 
the followers of Colonel Arabi are said to be 
earnestly watching for the promised deliverer ; 
while in Tripoli a correspondent of the Times, evi- 
dently possessed of unusual information, declares 
that Hl Medhi, the sacrosanct head of the Senoussia 
community, which has monasteries by the hundred 
in North Africa, and even in Arabia and Syria, and 
is obeyed by Mahommedan tribes of the desert 
whose very names are unknown to Huropeans, 
claims to be the long-expected Teacher, and pro- 
mises to proclaim himself openly to the world on 
November 12, 1882. A prophecy to that effect has 
been carefully circulated for some years through the 
Moorish-Mussulman world, and is thoroughly known 
all through the South Mediterranean, from Aleppo 
to Mogador, It is believed to have been drawn up 
-by Senoussi, the Algerine Moor—a Shereef, we be- 
lieve, or descendant of the Prophet, though we are 
* not quite certain—who, in 1850, founded the great 
organisation which now disputes with the Turks the 
sovereignty of Southern Tripoli, and which, the 
correspondent says, supplies the material resources 
_for the resistance offered by the Tunisian tribes to 
the French invasion. The prophecy is couched in 
these words :—‘‘On the first of the month of Mo- 
harram, in the year 1300 (12th November, 1882), 
will appear the Hl Mehdi, or Messiah. He will he 
exactly forty years of age, and of noble bearing, 
One arm will be longer than the other; his father’s 
name will be Muhammed, his mother’s Fatima, and 
he will be hidden for a time prior to his manifesta- 
tion.” El Medhi has the physical peculiarity re- 
ferred to, his right arm reaching to his knee, and he 
has for four years been hidden from all eyes in reli- 
gious retreat. 

Prophecies of this kind, circulating among a 
people always ready to believe, and just now excited 
alike by European pressure, by the Sultan’s mis- 
sionaries, who are preaching the unity of Mahom- 

medans everywhere, and by a wave of religious re- 
vival, will be very apt to produce their own fulfil- 

-ment. There was no doubt among those who care- 
fully examined the great movement called the Indian 
Mutiny that the uprising, though not caused by the 
prophecy that the East India Company should cease 
to reign in one hundred and one years from Plassey 
—a, prophecy curiously fulfilled —was accelerated by 
it, and owed to it much of its temporary success. 
The family and tribal jealousies which are so strong 

-in Mecea may prove obstacles to a Moorish claim ; 
but Islam is essentially democratic, a wave of 
popular feeling may prove irresistible, and we think 
it quite reasonable to expect that a Mehdi will ap- 
pear, and that his first habitat will be North Africa, 


where the tribes are all of one faith and language, 
all martial, all expectant, and where, but for the 
French soldiers, any considerable Mussulman leader 
would have no difficulty whatever in setting up an 
Arab Empire, reigning from the Atlantic to the 
Kuphrates. If he has but rifles for his Arabs there 
is nothing whatever, except Europe, to stop his 
career, There is no force not Huropean in existence 
which could arrest the tribes, for the Ottomans are 
powerless in the Desert; the clan itself has been 
wasted by the wars of a half-century, and the ordin- 
ary Mussulmans of Turkey would probably accept 
the Mehdi, or at least fight against him with half- 
hearts, 


Liverpoon Hospiran Sunpay.—Last Sunday was 
Hospital Sunday in Liverpool. At Renshaw-street 
Chapel the Rev. C. Beard preached a special sermon 
in the forenoon from the words in St. Matthew vii. 
12 :—‘‘ Therefore, all things whatsoever ye would 
that men should do to you, do ye even so to them; 
for this is the law and the prophets.” The discourse 
is reported at length in the Daily Post of Monday. 
As in previous years, the collection at Renshaw-street 
Chapel heads the list, the amount being £493 5s. 2d. 
At Hope-street Church the amount was £71 0s. 64d. 

Tur Pruspytery or EDINBURGH AND SUNDAY 
Eyxnnine Lucrunzs.—A pro re natéd meeting of the 
Established Presbytery of Edinburgh was held on 
Friday week, in compliance with a requisition to the 
Moderator, Mr. Norman M’Leod, to consider an 
advertisement which appeared in the Edinburgh 
papers on the previous Saturday, of a course of lec- 
tures to be delivered in the parish church of Old 
Greyfriars. The advertisement referred to was as 
follows :—‘‘ Greyfriars Lectures.—F ree lectures will 
be delivered in Old Greyfriars Church on the fol- 
lowing Sunday evenings, at half-past six o’clock. 
Jan. 8, ‘ Charles Dickens as a preacher of Christi- 
anity,’ by the Rev. David Macrae, Dundee, Janu- 
ary 15, ‘Three-quarters of a century,’ an historical 
and literary review, by Professor Nichol, LL.D., 
Glasgow. January 22, ‘Catholic Reformers of the 
16th Century,’ by the Rev. Archibald Bisset, M.A., 
Ratho. January 29, ‘ The Marly Struggle of Science,’ 
by Dr. Andrew Wilson, F.R.S., &c., Edinburgh. 
February 5, ‘ The Reformers and the Bible,’ by 
the Rey. W. L. M’Farlan, Lenzie. Feb. 12, ‘ The 
True and False in History,’ by John Campbell Smith, 
Esq., Advocate, Edinburgh. February 19, ‘ Revivals,’ 
by the Rey. Alex. Webster, M.A., Edinburgh. Feb- 
ruary 26, ‘Mohammed,’ by David Brand, Hsq., Advo- 
cate, Edinburgh. March 5, ‘ Spinoza,’ by the Rey. 
John Glasse, M.A. Edinburgh, Collections to de- 
fray expenses,” The proceedings of the Presbytery 
were conducted in private, but after a discussion of 
three hours and a half Mr. Langwill, the Clerk com- 
municated the result of the meeting as follows :—Mr, 
Kennedy, secondedfby Mr. A. Webster, moved ‘‘ That 
the Presbytery having heard from Mr. Glasse that 
he is willing to withdraw from his course of lectures 
those under the names of the laymen, express their 
satisfaction with the same, and find no cause for fur- 
ther interference.” Dr. Lees, seconded by Mr. Macgre- 
gor, moved, ‘‘That the Presbytery, having considered 
the advertisement which appeared in the Edinburgh 
newspapers on Saturday last, of a course of lectures 
to be delivered at the Parish Church of Old Grey- 
friars, on the evenings of Sundays, at half-past six 
o’elock, at which hour the regular service of the 
church falls to be held, and having heard explana- 
tions from the minister of Old Greyfriars, are of 
opinion that the proposed course of lectures ought 
not to be proceeded with ; that this finding be inti- 
mated to the minister of Old Greyfriars, andthat he 
be inhibited from allowing this course of lectures to 
be delivered in his church as advertised.” Dr. 
Phin, seconded by Mr. Jamieson, moved that ‘‘ The 
Presbytery having learned that arrangements have 
been made for the delivery of certain lectures by 
persons who are not licentiates of this Church in 
the Parish Church of Old Greyfriars, on the 8th, 
15th, and 29th inst., and on the 12th and 26th 
prox., as advertised in the Edinburgh Courant on 
the 30th ult., prohibit the delivery cf the said lec- 
tures on the Lord’s Day, specified in the advertise- 
ment, and enjoin the ministers and Kirk Session of 
Old Greyfriars to give effect to this prohibition.” 
A vote was taken between the motions of Mr. Ken- 
nedy and Dr. Lees, when there voted for Mr, Ken- 
nedy four, and for Dr. Lees, nineteen. Dr. Lees’s 
motion was then put against Dr. Phin’s, with the 
result that fourteen members voted for each, and 
the Moderator gave his vote in favour of the motion 
of Dr. Lees. This motion then became the judg- 
ment of the Presbytery. Mr. Glasse, Mr. Kennedy, 
and Mr. A. Webster dissented and appealed to the 
Senate 
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JOSEPH SMITH, THE MORMON PRO. 
PHET.—I. 
BY THE HON. JOSIAH QUINCY. 

It is by no means improbable that some future 
text-book, for the use of generations yet unborn, 
will contain a question something like this :—What 
historical American of the nineteenth century has 
exerted the most powerful influence upon the desti- 
nies of his countrymen? And it is byno means im- 
possible that the answer to that interrogatory may 
be thus written :—Joseph Smith, the Mormon Pro- 
phet. And the reply, absurd agit, doubtless, seems 
to most men now living, may be an obvious common: 
place to their descendants, History deals in sur- 
prises and paradoxes quite as startling as this. The 
mai who established a religion in this age of free 
debate, who was and is to-day accepted by hundreds 
of thousands as a direct emissary from the Most 
High—such a rare human being is not to be dis- 
posed of by pelting his memory with unsavory 
epithets, Fanatic, impostor, charlatan he may have 
been; but these hard names furnish no solution to 
the problem he presents tous. Fanatics and im- 
postors are living and dying every day, and their 
memory is buried with them; but the wonderful 
influence which this founder of a religion exerted 
and still exerts throws him into relief before us not 
as a rogue to be criminated, but as a phenomenon 
to be explained. The most vital questions Ameri- 
cans are asking each other to-day have todo with 
this man and what he has left us. Is there any 
remedy heroic enough to meet the case, yet in ac- 
cordance with our national] doctrines of liberty and 
toleration, which can be applied to the demoralisin g 
doctrines now advanced by the sect which he created ? 
The possibilities of the Mormon system are unfathom- 
able. Polygamy may be followed by still darker 
“revelations.” Here is a society resting upon 
foundations which may at any moment be made 
subversive of every duty which we claim from the 
citizen. Must it be reached by that last argument 
which quenched the evil fanaticisms of Mulhausen 
and Munster ? A generation other than mine must 
deal with these questions. Burning questions they 
are, which must give a prominent place in the his- 
tory of the country to that sturdy self-asserter 
whom I visited at Nauvoo. Joseph Smith, claiming 
to be an inspired teacher, faced adversity such as 
few men have been called to meet, enjoyed a brief 
season of prosperity such as few men have ever at- 
tained, and finally, forty-three days after I saw him, 
went cheerfully to a martyr’s death. When he 
surrendered his person to Governor Ford, in order 
to prevent the shedding of blood, the prophet had 
a presentiment of what was before him. ‘I am 
going likealamb to the slaughter,” he is reported to 
haye said; “but I am as calm as a summer's 
morning. Ihave a conscience void of offence and 
shall die innocent.” I have no theory to advance 
respecting this extraordinary man. I shall simply 
give the facts of my intercourse with him. At 
some future time they may be found to have some 
bearing upon the theories of others who are more 
competent to makethem. Ten closely-written pages 
of my journal describe my impressions of Nauvoo, 
and of its prophet, mayor, general, aud judge; but 
details, necessarily omitted in the diary, went into 
letters addressed to friends at home, and I shall use 
both these sources to make my narrative as com- 
plete as possible. I happened to visit Joseph Smith 
in company witha distinguished gentleman, who, 
if rumor may be trusted, has been as conscientious 
a journal-writer as was his father. It is not impos- 
sible that my record may one day be supplemented 
by that of my fellow-traveller, the Hon. Charles 
Francis Adams. 

It was on the 25th of April, 1844, that Mr. Adams 
and myself left Boston for the journey to the West 
which wd had had for some time in contemplation. 
I omit all account of our adyentures—and a very full 
account of them is before me—until the 14th of May, 
when we are ascending the clear, sparkling waters 
of the Upper Mississippi in the little steamboat 
Amaranth. With one exception, we find our fellow- 
passengers uninteresting. The exception is Dr. Go- 
forth. A chivalric, yet simple personage is this 
same doctor, who has served under General Jackson 
at the battle of New Orleans and is now going to 
Nauvoo to promote the election of the just nominated 
Henry Clay. It is to this gentleman we owe our 
sight of the City of the Saints, which, strangely 
enough, we had not intended to visit. Though far 
from being a Mormon himself, Dr. Goforth told us 
much that was good and interesting about this 
strange people. He urged us to see for ourselves 
the result of the singular political system which 
had been fastened upon Christianity, aud to make 
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the acquaintance of his friend, General Smith, the 
religious and civil autocrat of the community. 
‘‘ We agreed to stop at Nauvoo,” says my journal, 
“ provided some conveyance should be found at the 
landing which would take us up to General Smith’s 
tavern, and prepared our baggage for this contin- 
gency. Owing to various delays, we did not reach 
the landing till nearly midnight, when our friend, 
who had jumped on shore the moment the boat 
stopped, returned with the intelligence that no car- 
riage was to be had, and so we bade him adieu, to go 
on our way. But, as we still lingered upon the hur- 
ricane deck, he shouted that there was a house on 
the landing, where we could get a good bed. This 
changed our destiny, and just at the last moment 
we hurried on shore. Here we found that the 
‘good bed’ our friend had promised us was in an 
old mill, which had been converted into an Irish 
shanty. However, we made the best of it, and, 
having dispossessed acatand a small army of cock- 
roaches of their quarters on the coverlet, we lay 
down in our dressing-gowns and were soon asleep.” 

We left our lowly bed in the grey light of the 
morning to find the rain descending in torrents and 
the roads knee-deep in mud, Intelligence of our 
arrival had in some mysterious manner reached 
General Smith, and the prophet’s own chariot, a 
comfortable carryall, drawn by two horses, svon 
made its appearance. Itis probable that we owed 
the alacrity with which we were served to an odd 
blunder which had combined our names and per- 
sonalities and set forth that no less a man than ex- 
President John Quincy Adams had arrived to visit 
Mr. Joseph Smith. Happily, however, Dr. Goforth, 
who had got upon the road before us, divided our 
persons and reduced them to their proper propor- 
tions, so that no trace of disappointment was visible 
in the group of rough-looking Mormons who awaited 
our descent at the door of the tavern, It was a 
three-story frame house, set back from the street 
and surrounded by a white fence, that we had 
reached after about two miles of the muddiest driving. 
Pre-emin2nt among the stragglers by ithe door stood 
a man of commanding appearance, clad in the cos- 
tume of a journeyman carpenter when about his 
work. He was a hearty, athletic fellow, with blue 
eyes, standing prominently out upon his light com- 
plexion, a long nose, and a retreating forehead, He 
wore striped pantaloons, a linen jacket, which had 
not lately seen the wash-tub, and a beard of some 
three days’ growth. This was the founder of the 
religion which had been preached in every quarter of 
the earth. As Dr. Goforth introduced us to the 
prophet he mentioned the parentage of my com- 
panion. “God bless you, to begin with!” said 
Joseph Smith, raising his hands in the air and let- 
ting them descend upon the shoulders of Mr. Adams. 
The benediction, though evidently sincere, had an 
odd savour of what may be called official familiarity, 
such as a crowned head might adopt on receiving the 
heir presumptive of a friendly court. The greeting 
to me was cordial—with that sort of cordiality with 
which the president of a college might welcome a 
deserving janitor—and a blessing formed no part 
of it. ‘And now come, both of you, into the 
house! ” said our host, as, suiting the action to the 
word, he ushered us across the threshold of his 
tavern, 

A fine-looking man is what the passer-by would in- 
stinctively have murmured upon meeting the re- 
markable individual who had fashioned the mould 
which was to shape the feelings of so many thou- 
sands of his fellow-mortals. But Smith was more 
than this, and one could not resist the impression 
that capacity and resource were natural to his stal- 
wart person. I have already mentioned the resem- 
blance he bore to Elisha D. Potter, of Rhode Island, 
whom I met in Washington in 1826. The likeness 
was not such as would be recognised in a picture, 
but rather one that would be felt in a grave emer- 
gency, Of all men I have met these two seemed 
best endowed with that kingly faculty which directs, 
4S by intrinsic right, the feeble or confused souls 
who are looking for guidance. Thisit is just to say 
with emphasis; for the reader will find so much 
that is puerile and even shocking in my report of the 
prophet’s conversation that he might never suspect 
the impression of rugged power that was given by 
the man. 

On the right hand, as we entered the house, was 
a small and very comfortless-looking bar-room ; all 
the more comfortless, perchance, from its being a 
dry bar-room, as no spirituous liquors were per- 
mitted at Nauvoo. In apparent search for more 
private quarters the prophet opened the door of a 
room on the left. He instantly shut it again, but 
not before I perceived that the obstacle to our en- 
trance was its prior occupancy by a woman, in bed. 
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He then ran upstairs, calling upon us to follow him, 
and, throwing open a door in the second story, dis- 
closed three Mormons in three beds. This was not 
satisfactory ; neither was the next chamber, which 
was found, cn inspection, to contain two sleeping 
disciples. Tha third attempt was somewhat more 
fortunate, for we had found a room which held but 
a single bed and a single sleeper. Into this apart- 
ment we were invited to enter. Our host imme- 
diately proceeded to the bed, and drew the clothes 
well over the head of its occupant. He then called 
aman to make a fire, and begged us to sit down. 
Smith then began to talk about himself and his 
people, as, of course, we encouraged him to do. 
He addressed his words to Mr. Adams oftener than 
to me, evidently thinking that this gentleman had, 
or was likely to have, political influence, which it 
was desirable to conciliate. Whether by subtle tact 
or happy accident, he introduced us to Mormonism 
as a secular institution before stating its mon- 
strous claims as a religious system. Polygamy, 
it must be remembered, formed no part of the 
alleged revelations upon which the social life at 
Nauvoo was based; indeed, the recorded pre- 
cepts of its prophet were utterly opposed to 
such a practice. And it is at least doubtful whe- 
ther this barbarism was in any way sanctioned by 
Smith. Let a man who has so much to answer for 
be allowed the full benefit of the doubt; and Mor- 
monism, minus the spiritual wife system, had, as it 
has to-day, much that was interesting in its secular 
aspects. Its founder told us what he had accom- 
plished and the terrible perseeutions through which 
he had brought his people. He spoke with bitterness 
of outrages to which they had been subjected in Mis- 
souri, and implied that the wanton barbarities of his 
lawless enemies must one day be atoned for. He 
spoke of the industrial results of his autocracy in the 
holy city we were visiting, and of the extraordinary 
powers of its charter, obtained through his friend 
Governor Ford. The past had shown him that a 
military organisation was necessary. He was now 
at the head of three thousand men, equipped by the 
State of Illinois and belonging to its militia, and the 
Saints were prepared to fight, as well as to work. 
“JT decided,” said Smith, ‘that the commander of 
my troops ought to be a lieutenant-general, and I 
was, of course, chosen to that position. I sent my 
certificate of election to Governor Ford, and received 
in return a commission of lientenant-general of the 
Nauvoo Legion and of the militia of the State of 
Illinois, Now, on examining the Constitution of 
the United States, I find that an officer musi be 
tried by a court-martial composed of his equals in 
rank ; and as Iam the only lieutenant-general in the 
country, I think they find it pretty hard to try me.” 

At this point breakfast was announced, and a, sub- 
stantial meal was served in a long back kitchen, 
We sat down with about thirty persons, some of 
them being in their shirt-sleeves, as if just come 
from work. There was no going out, as the rain 
still fell in torrents; and so, when we had finished 
breakfast, the prophet (who had exchanged his work- 
ing dress for a broadcloth suit while we lingered at 
the table) proposed to return to the chamber we had 
quitted, where he would give us his views of theo- 
logy. The bed had been made during our absence 
and the fire plentifully replenished. Our party was 
now increased by the presence of the patriarch, 
Hiram Smith ; Dr. Richards, of Philadelphia, who 
seemed to be a very modest and respectable Mor- 
mon; Dr, Goforth, and a Methodist minister, whose 
name I have not preserved. No sooner were we 
seated than there entered some half-dozen leaders 
of the sect, among whom, I think, were Rigdon and 
Young; but of their presence I cannot be positive. 
These men constituted a sort of silent chorus during 
the expositions oftheir chief. They fixed a search- 
ing, yet furtive gaze upon Mr, Adams and myself, 
as if eager to discover how we were impressed by 
what we heard, Of the wild talk that we listened 
to I have preserved but a few fragments. Smith 
was well versed in the letter of the Scriptures, 
though he had little comprehension of their spirit. 
He began by denying the doctrine of the Trinity, 
and supported his views by the glib recitation of a 
number of texts. From this he passed to his own 
claims to special inspiration, quoting with great 
emphasis the eleventh and twelfth verses of the 
fourth chapter of Ephesians, which, in his eyes, 
adumbrated the whole Mormon hierarchy. The 
degrees and orders of ecclesiastical dignitaries he 
set forth with great precision, being careful to men - 
tion the interesting revelation which placed Joseph 
Smith supreme above them all. This information 
was plentifully besprinkled with cant phrases or 
homely proverbs. ‘There, I have proved that 
point as straight as a loon’s leg.” ‘ The curses of 
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my enemies run off from me like water from a 
duck’s back.” Such are the specimens which my 
journal happens to preserve, but the exposition was 
constantly garnished with ‘forcible vulgarisms of a 
similar sort. The prophet referred to his miracu- 
lous gift of understanding all languages, and took 
down a Bible in various tongues, for the purpose of 
exhibiting his accomplishments in this particular. 
Our position as guests prevented our testing his 
powers by a rigid examination, and the rendering of 
a few familiar texts seemed to be accepted by his 
followers as a triumphant demonstration of his 
abilities. It may have been an accident, but I ob- 
served that the bulk of his translations were from 
the Hebrew, which, presumably, his visitors did 
not understand, rather than from the classical lan- 
guages, in which they might more easily have caught 
him tripping. 

“And now come with me,” said the prophet, 
‘and I will show you the curiosities.” So saying, 
he led the way to a lower room, where sat a yenera- 
ble and respectable-looking lady. ‘This is my 
mother, gentlemen. The curiosities we shall see 
belong to her. They were purchased with her own 
money, at a cost of six thousand dollars,” and then, 
with deep feeling, were added the words, ‘‘ and that 
woman was turned out upon the prairie in the dead 
of night by a mob.” There were some pine presses 
fixed against the wall of the room. These recepta- 
cles Smith opened, and disclosed four human bodies, 
shrunken and black with age. ‘These are mum- 
mies,” said the exhibitor.” ‘‘I want you to look at 
that little runt of a fellow over there. He was a 
great man in his day. Why, that was Pharaoh 
Necho, King of Egypt!” Some parchments in- 
scribed with hieroglyphics were then offered us 
They were preserved under glass and handled with 
great respect, ‘ That is the handwriting of Abra- 
ham, the Father of the Faithful,” said the prophet. 
“This is the autograph of Moses, and these lines 
were written by his brother Aaron. Here we have 
the earliest account of the Creation, from which 
Moses composed the First Book of Genesis.” The 
parchment last referred to showed a rude drawing 
of a man and woman, and aserpent walking upon a 
pair of legs. I ventured to doubt the propriety of 
providing the reptile in question with this unusual 
means of locomotion, ‘ Why, that’s as plain as a 
pikestaff,” was the rejoinder. “Before the Fall 
snakes always went about on legs, just like chickens, 
They were deprived of them, in punishment for 
their agency in the ruin of man.” We were further | 
assured that the prophet was the only mortal who 
could translate these mysterious writings, and that 
his power was given by direct inspiration. 

It is well known that Joseph Smith was accus- 
tomed to make his revelations point to those sturdy — 
business habits which lead to prosperity in this pre- 
sent life. He had little enough of that unmixed 
spiritual power which flashed out from the spare, 
neurasthenic body of Andrew Jackson. The pro- 
phet’s hold upon you seemed to come from the 
balance and harmony of temperament which reposes 
upon a large physical basis. No association with the 
sacred phrases of Scripture could keep the inspira- 
tions of this man from getting down upon the hard 
pan of practical affairs. ‘‘ Verily I say unto you, 
let my servant, Sidney Gilbert, plant himself in this 
place and establish a store.” So had run one of his 
revelations, in which no holier spirit than that of 
commerce is discernible. The exhibition of these 


| august relics concluded with a similar descent into 


the hard modern world of fact. Monarchs, patri- 
archs, and parchments were very well in their way ; 
but this was clearly the nineteenth century, when 
prophets must get a living and provide for their re- 
lations, ‘‘ Gentlemen,” said this bourgeois Moham- 
med, as he closed the cabinets, ‘‘ those who see these 
curiosities generally pay my mother a quarter of a 
dollar.” } 


Tue Lonpon Scuoon Boarp reassembled on Thurs- 
day, after their Christmas recess. The greater por- 
tion of a several hours’ sitting was occupied by a 
debate on the Industrial Schools scandal. The 
Home Secretary has sent a letter stating that the 
Public Prosecutor had decided that the evidence 
with regard to the St. Paul’s Industrial School 
would not support a criminal prosecution. Several 
motions were unsuccessfully made as to what reply 
should be sent to the Home Secretary. The result 
was a resolution to simply acknowledge the receipt of 
the letter. Mr. H, Gower submitted a motion in- 
structing the special committee on the subject to 
continue the inquiry. This proposition was agreed 
to, so that the inquiry is to be resumed by the 
special committee. 
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Correspondence, 


THE COMING CONFERENCE. 
TO THE EDITOR. 

S1r,—I imagine it is now impossible to alter the 
place for the meeting of the Conference to which 
many of us are looking forward with so much in- 
terest. The Committee have doubtless considered 
this matter very thoroughly, ‘and have for certain 
weighty reasons decided on Liverpool as, on the 
whole, the best place, Now it remains to us to make 
* up our minds to all go to Liverpool. One of your 
correspondents of Jan. 7 says that few, if any, of 
the London and South country ministers and laymen 
can be expected to go so far north as Liverpool. 

Now, Sir, my hope is that every Unitarian and 
Free Christian minister will be at Liverpool, and 
further, that every congregation will be represented 
by one or two delegates chosen by the vote of each 
congregation. Now how is this to be managed? 
Certainly not without expense. But I imagine that 
the Committee are prepared to bear expense in this 
matter. My hope is that the Committee will say 
to every minister, ‘‘ We will give you a railway ticket 
to Liverpool and back, and we will either find you 
accommodation in the house of afriend, or else pay 
you a certain sum for hotel expenses.” I feel sure 
that nothing short of this will meet the case for many 
of us country ministers. Then we must not merely 
have a Conference of ministers, we want representa- 
tive laymen from all our churches. Here, again, my 
hope is that the Committee will say, ‘‘ We will pro- 
vide hospitably for one or two delegates from every 
church, 7.¢., if the delegates are bond fide delegates 
elected by the vote of each congregation, and we will 
also give you railway tickets.” 
ministers and laymen will prefer to pay their own 
expenses, but some of us cannot possibly do it. 
Whatever place is chosen for the Conference, whe- 
ther Birmingham, Nottingham, London, or Liver- 
pool, there must needs be some churches far removed 
from if, and in many, if not most, of such cases 
nothing but the most liberal arrangements on the 
part of the Committee will meet the difficulty. Of 
course the whole difficulty is solved if each congre- 
gation will undertake to pay the expenses of its mi- 
nister and delegates ; but who is to know whether 
this is being done or not unless the Committee take 
the matter up ? 

Iam most anxious that this Conference should be 
thoroughly representative, and thérefore urge these 
views upon the Committee and upon our friends 
generally, A Country Parson. 


—+.____ 


THE IRISH QUESTION, 
TO THE EDITOR. 

Srr,—Your readers are much indebted to you for 
informing them that Mr. Joseph Chamberlain had 
written a defence of the Government’s Irish coercive 
policy. As you did not copy that excellent defence, 
and as some of your readers may not have been so 
fortunate as myself, I hasten to inform them of my 
good luck. I found it in this month’s number of 
the Truthseeker, safely sandwiched between two 
letters of Mr. J. P. Hopps’s on the same subject, the 
whole headed ‘‘ The Policy of Repression in Ive- 
land.” Mr. J, P. Hopps had the first and the last 
word, Mr. Chamberlain, between the two, being 
rather “shut up.” Indeed, but for your friendly 
intimation I fear he would have been altogether “ no- 
where.” Mr. Hopps asks several questions, and 
instead of waiting for a reply, answers them him- 
self, He evidently thinks he knows more of the 
state of Ireland than Mr, Chamberlain (and the 
whole Government), and yet expresses his ‘ pro- 
found esteem” and “humble allegiance” to his 
right hon. correspondent. 


How is it, I am led to ask, in the name of com- 
mon sense, policy, and prudence, that Liberals like 
Mr. Hopps cannot trust their chosen leaders to know 
and to act more wisely than themselves? Any one 
living in Ireland and unwarped by party prejudice 
or self-interest acknowledges the necessity of the 
coercive measures recently enforced. If in error at 
all, the Government erred on the side of liberty, 
which had grown into license, and would, but for 
their interference, have ended in anarchy. 

_ The Land League, in the abstract, might be inno- 
cent, justifiable, and useful, but, in the concrete, it 
was allied with robbers, ruffians, and murderers. 
Abstractions may suit and satisfy the orator on the 
platform, but Government must grapple with reali- 
ties. Whatever exaggerations there may have heen 
the cases of undoubted cruelty and crime were num- 


Of course, many. 


berless. Take this one of a mild type—within my 
own personal knowledge :— 


‘“‘The Rev. G. Webster, D.D., rector of St. Nich ‘las 
Church, City of Cork, a clergyman of liberal y oli- 
tics, great energy, and practical philanthropy, had 
accepted a donation of £500 from Mr. Bence J nes 
(who had been boycotted on his estate, county Cork, 
and had taken refuge in England) towards bui ding 
a boarding-house for the students of the Qu2en’s 
College, Cork. Mr. Jones, finding he could get the 
woodwork, &¢., much better and cheaper in En sland 
than in Ireland, sent over, per Wave, a eargo of 
doors, window-sashes, &c., to Cork, consigning it to 
Dr. Webster. No sooner did this arrival become 
known than, at a meeting of the Cork branch of the 
Land League, Dr, Webster was denounced and threat- 
eued, and the captain of the Wave was warned that 
he would be shot if he discharged his cargo. The 
vessel lay several weeks in the river, no one daring 
to defy the threats of the Land League. At last 
orders came down from Dublin that the vessel, 
under strong military guard, should be unloaded, 
The Rey. Dr. Webster was so harassed and insulted. 
by mobs, and his life so repeatedly threatened that 
he had to be guarded day and night by policemen, 
He then was obliged to go, broken in health, to 
England, whence he has only just returned, to find 
the streets of Cork clean swept of the liberty (!) 


loving Land Leaguers by the beneficent besom of 
Coercion.” W. W. 


Cork, Jan. 10. 


_— 


CANDID CONFESSIONS. 
TO THE EDITOR, 
Srr,—I copied the paragraph below from the first 
number of the Christian Commonwealth of Oct. 20, 
1881, under the head of ‘‘ Pen and Scissors :”— 


“A Canpip ConFrEssIoN FROM AN UNEXPECTED 
Sourcn.—As a striking evidence that a decided re- 
action is now going on from Latitudinarianism, we 
may state that, a few evenings since, we had a 
long conversation with a distinguished Unitarian 
minister, who is well known both in England and 
America [W. H. Channing?]. We found him tho- 
roughly tired and sick of the Radicalism which has 
been rapidly absorbing the Unitarian ranks. He 
declared to us, with very great feeling, that there 
was ‘no hope for the world except in the Christ, 
the blessed Son of God.’ He spoke in the tenderest 
manner of the devoted Christian life of the late Pre- 
sident Garfield, and declared that such a character 
was not possible except its foundation was the 
Christian faith. He told us he knew other men 
who had been even more radical than he had, who 
were abandoning their extreme views, and some of 
them stand now precisely where he does. Among 
these he mentioned the name of one of the most 
notorious of the Ultra-Unitarians in America.”— 
[O, B. Frothingham ?] 


The whole paragraph is rather vague, and the 
writer seems to have taken advantage of a few good- 
natured liberal expressions about Orthodoxy. 

Jan. 6. Wis 


Tuer DisustaBtisHMent or Betts.—The law has 
in the matter of bells, less aisregard for the nerves 
than regard for the privileges of religion. Secular 
bells of all kinds have one by one been diséstablished 
inthe metropolis. The muffin bell, together with 
all other noisy modes of advertising wares, has been 
in theory at least silenced. The call bell for ring- 
ing workmen up to time is prohibited like steam 
whistles and horns, used for the same purpose with- 
out the sanction of the sanitary authority. Musical 
hand-bells are liable to the same suppression as the 
street. organ, the common enemy of all mankind 
who live above the basement floor. Church bells 
alone, except at one time the unorthodox bells of 
Roman Catholics, have been subjected to no statu- 
tory repression. Bells in their purely musical func- 
tion may, if they pass the bounds of the definition of 
nuisance, be restrained by injunction, as happened 
in the well-known case of the Roman Catholic 
chapel at Clapham ; but the passing bell, the funeral 
bell, and the bell for service are not only allowed, 
but enjoined by the Canons. Some repression on 
these most disturbing forms of ringing may fairly 
be asked. Passing bells may well be dispensed with 
altogether in towns; and funeral bells in the near 
neighbourhood of houses might, without impro- 
priety, be required to be closely muffled. Better 
reminders of mortality are found nowadays in the 
first column of the daily newspaper than in the 
church steeple.—Law Journal. 


39 
Religious Intelligence. 


HonsueT, NEAR Lunps.—Tho Rev. M. S. Dunbar, 
M.A., has resigned the pulpit at this place. 


Curtmsrorp.—On Sunday last the services wera 
conducted by Mr. E, Lawrence, LL.B., who preached 
morning and evening on *‘ The Lord’s Prayer,” and 
also addressed the scholars in the afternoon. The 
attendances were excellent, the evening congregation 
overflowing into the new annexe, and Mr. Lawrence’s 


kindly persuasive manner has left a deep impression 
for good. 


Sarrron Watpen.—On the 4th inst. the annual 
social meeting of the General Baptist congregation 
was held, when seventy persons sat down to tea. 
At the meeting afterwards Mr. Brinkworth traced 
the history of the church from its commencement 
by Mr. Metcalfe, when Mr. Catley came from London 
to preach there. Then it was that the movement 
was subsidised by Robert Cosens, head steward of 
the Audley End Estate, in 1711. For many years 
the churches of Melbourne and Fulbourne, in Cam- 
bridgeshire, with Saffron Walden, were under the 
pastoral care of the Rey. Foseph Hedes, succeeded by 
Mr. Thomas Barron, who was a medical man, and 
made a uniform charge of one penny to all who 
consulted him, and many persons derived very great 
benefit from his treatment. He was succeeded by 
the Rey. Stephen Philpot in 1791, the increase under 
whose ministry necessitated the erection of the 
present chapel, which was opened on August 5, 
1792. The first text preached from was * Peace be 
within these walls.” The funds were collected by 
Mr. Philpot, chiefly from the London, Kent, and 
Sussex Baptist Churches, Mr. Dan. Taylor, founder 
of the New Connexion, giving £6 7s. 6d. After Mr. 
Philpot’s decease, in 1821, considerable trouble arose 
in connection with Mr. Cundrell, who was his suc- 
cessor, He was followed by the Rey. J. O. Squier, 
from Edinburgh, who was succeeded, in 1835,|by the 
late Rey. John Marten, who continued pastor until 
the close of 1864. For some time past the friends 
have purposed to erect a tablet to the memory of 
this good man, It was deemed desirable to have 
two—one to the memory of the Rev. S. Philpot. 
These have been placed on the west wall of the 
chapel ; they are of the finest statuary marble, on 
black marble base. The tender of Messrs. Dottridge 
Brothers, of London, was accepted. They were fixed 
in the chapel in December by that firm, who have 
executed the work entrusted to them in the best 
possible manner, giving great satisfaction. At this 
stage of the meeting Mr. Brinkworth unveiled them 
to the audience, who were delighted with these 
mementos to the memory of the good men. Mr. 
Marten was for many years managing director of 
the Gas Works. He established the second building 
society in this town, and was the leading spirit of 
the Temperance cause, frequently receiving his re- 
ward in stones, bats, and other débris throwa at 
him, Both men were well known, and, it may 
be remarked, that both came from Dover in the 
spring of the year. Mr. Philpot was pastor for 
thirty years, and Mr. Marten for twenty-nine years. 
Both died in the month of August. One is buried 
in the chapel-ground, the other in the cemetery. 
Other addresses followed, with singing, &c.; and 
this interesting ceremony was closed in this, one of 
the oldest Baptist causes in the Hast of England, 
where ‘‘ the Gospel of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ must be preached twice every Lord’s Day,” 
any omission of this teaching forfeiting the whole of 
the property in six months, 

Gorton: Wrncomre to THE Rev, Denpy AGATE, 
B.A.—At a congregational meeting of the Brookfield 
School, held on Monday last, when three hundred 
and fifty persons were present, a cordial welcome 
was given to the new minister, Mr. Dendy Agate. 
Mr. R. Peacock, of Gorton-hall, who presided, 
traced the growth of the church and school, and 
alluded to the long connection of their late minister, 
the Rev. G. H. Wells, M.A., with the place, express- 
ing the hope that their new minister would prove a 
worthy successor to him, and fulfil the high expecta- 
tions they had formed respecting him. After read- 
ing a letter from Mr, Wells, he concluded by intro- 
ducing the Rev. Dendy Agate to the congregation, 
stating that he would begin his ministry perma- 
nently on the 15th of the present month. The Rev. 
Dendy Agate, in reply, said he would try to deserve 
tke very pleasing encomium which Mr. Peacock had 
pronounced upon him, and he thanked them for 
their kind reception. He had for four years been 
settled with a small and struggling congregation, 
and he had done his best among them; but he was 
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glad, while yet a young man, of the opportunity of 
being engaged in work which would require him to 
put forth all his powers. A capital entertainment 
was then gone through, including selections by the 
handbell ringers, part songs by the choir, duets, 
solos, and a dramatic entertainment, including a 
scene from the “ School for Scandal.” 


Obituary. 


THE REY. J. WILSON, OF BIRMINGHAM. 

Those who are interested in philanthropic work in 
Birmingham will hear with deep regret of the death 
of the Rey. J. Wilson, superintendent of the Church 
of the Messiah Ministry to the Poor, better known as 
the Lawrence-street Mission, which took place on 
Friday morning, the 6th inst., at his residence, in 
Great Brook-street. Mr. Wilson was fifty-six years 
of age, having been born at Liverpool in September 
_ 1825. Being possessed of an ardent temperament 

and benevolent disposition, he commenced to takea 
share in philanthropic work in his native town at the 
age of eighteen, applying himself specially to the ad- 
vocacy of the temperance cause and to other ques- 
tions, social, political, and charitable. For a num- 
ber of years he was president of the Liverpool Co- 
operative Provident Association, and from 1854 till 
1863 he was minister of the Liverpool Domestic 
Mission. In the last-named year he removed to 
Birmingham to take charge of the work in which 
thenceforth to the time of his death he so zealously 
and lovingly laboured. Those who are acquainted 
with Birmingham, especially as it was before the 
operations of the Health Committee of the Corpora- 
tion began, know how sadly the poor people in the 
courts and alleys near Lawrence:-street have needed 
every ameliorating influence which could be brought 
into operation on their behalf; and though the 
annual reports of the Mission have furnished statis- 
tical and descriptive information as to the work done, 
much of the good resulting from Mr. Wilson’s resi- 
dence and labour amongst them has been and must 
be unrecorded, Though labouring as an Unitarian 
minister, it was in no sectarian aspect that he was 
generally known. The chapel in which he preached 
was frequented by the poor of all denominations, as 
its pulpit, also, was often filled by ministers and 
laymen of other churches. The Sunday-schools 
were also carried on undenominationally, and under 
Mr. Wilson’s superintendence were brought to a 
high degree of efficiency. ‘There were scarcely any 
vacant places inthem, the attendance averaging about 
360 in the morning and 380 in the afternoon ; and itis 
worthy of record that, poor ag are most of the 
children attending them, their contributions on 
Hospital Sunday for the Children’s Hospital have 
been amongst the largest of the school collections in 
the town, Very useful day schools were also carried 
on fcr many years, but about two years ago this part 
of the work was transferred to the School Board. 
To these more prominent features—the chapel and 
the schools—there were added the provision of 
dinners for poor children during the winter months, 
a temperance society and Band of Hope, a saving’s 
club, a women’s sewing class, and other agencies ; 
while last, and perhaps most important of all, was 
the visitation of the sick poor. For a considerable 
time past Mr. Wilson has been in weak health, and 
has performed his labour of love under circumstances 
of considerable difficulty, but he was able to gather 
round him a circle of helpers, whom he imbued with 
a share of his own self-denying zeal, and by whose 
co-operation, and that of the members of his own 
family, he has been enabled, in laying down his 
work, to leave the institutions of the Mission in the 
highest state of efficiency. Mr. Wilson, as far as 
strength and leisure permitted him, took part in 
other work besides that directly connected with his 
ministerial charge, and at one time was chairman of 
the Duddeston Ward Liberal Committee. He leaves 
a wife and seven children, for whom general sym- 
pathy will be felt in the loss which they have sus- 
tained. 

We may add that Mr. Wilson in 1852-3 was mas- 
ter of the boys’ school at Spicer-street Domestic 
Mission, and gave his services as a volunteer teacher 
in the Sunday-school, In both capacities he ob- 
tained the confidence and esteem of the committee 
and his fellow-teachers. 

The remains were interred on Wednesday at the 
Old Cemetery, Key Hill, In the morning a service 
was conducted in Lawrence-street Chapel by the 
Rev. H. W. Crosskey to a crowded congregation, 
consisting chiefly of the poor people of the district, 
among whom the deceased had laboured, In his 
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address Mr. Crosskey referred to Mr. Wilson’s long 
services as missionary in Birmingham and the 
large amount of good he had effected in reclaiming 
the people from vice, and the building up cf the in- 
stitutions associated with the chapel. He had also 
been very zealous in his visitations to the sick, al- 
though for a long time he had been very much 
afflicted himself. Mr, Wilson had drawn around 
him a band of faithful fellow-workers, who would no 
doubt continue to be animated by his spirit. A 
procession, consisting of the hearse, a large number 
of private carriages, the scholars of tho Sunday- 
school, and a number of people attending the chapel, 
was then formed and proceeded to the cemetery, 
where the interment took place, in the preseuce of 
the Rev. H. W. Crosskey (who read a brief burial 
service), the Revs. B. Wright, J. B. Garduer, J. All- 
sopp, C. Clarke, Kentish Bache, J. Heape, Arthur 
O’Neili, W. Harrison (Glossop), W. Cochrane (Crad- 
ley), H. Hachus (Coseley), H. McKean (Oldbury), 
aud F, Summers (London); Dr, Russell, Messvs. 
A. W. Wills, C. F. Osler, S. Greenway, H. Lakin, 
Smith, Timothy Kenrick, T, Gladstone, &c. 


Tar Rev. Wm. Bennett, or Hrywoop.—We 
regret to record the death of the Rev. Wm. Bennett, 
which took place on Wednesday morning, at his 
residence, South View Terrace, Heywood, the im- 
mediate cause of death being inflammation of the 
lungs and gastric fever. Mr. Bennett in early life 
matriculated at the Glasgow University and after- 
wards engaged in the work of a schoolmaster. He 
and his brother Thomas established in St. Andrew’s- 
square the first secular school in Scotland. In ad- 
dition he assisted his brother Thomas in the literary 
work of the Dumbarton Herald, of which Thomas 
was the proprictor and editor. Abovt the year 1869 


he settled as Unitarian minister at Canterbury. 


Thence he removed to Aberdeen in 1872, where he 
became the minister in succession to the Rev. G. J. 
Slater. We find him in 1877 minister at Paisley, 
and thence he removed to Heywood in-1879, where 
he has faithfully pursued his ministerial work with 
much avceptance, endeavouring to give a practical 
turn to his parochial labours, seeking not only the 
culture of the intellect, but the heart. Gradually 
he was making his way to the respect of all parties 
in the town, and our friends feel that they have lost 
a good pastor. Being a strong vegetarian and tee- 
totaller he diligently urged his views on these topics 
at every fitting opportunity. He has been a frequent 
poetical contributor to the columns of the Unitarian 
Herald and other periodicals. We regret to learn 
that Mr. Bennett leaves behind him a wife and four 
young children, the eldest of whom is only nine years 
of age. 


Mr. Arraur Arxins, or Hinckney.—We regret 
to record the decease of Mr. Arthur Atkins, which 
took place at his residence, Teign Bank House, 
Hinckley, on Thursday, the 5th inst. The de- 
ceased gentleman (a member of the firm of Atkins 
Bros., hosiery manufacturers, Hinckley and Leices- 
ter) was universally respected in the town of Hinck- 
ley, where he has, in conjunction with the other 
members| of the firm, materially contributed to the 
increased importance of Hinckley ag a manufac- 
turing town. Sorrowful expressions of heartfelt 
regret were to be heard on all sides and from all 
classes when the sad news of his decease was made 
known in the town on Thursday evening. The 
shock to his family, friends, and the public was all 
the greater owing to the short illness which preceded 
his death. On the previous Thursday he had at- 
tended a meeting in one of the many public offices 
he was called to fill, and he was confined to his bed 
only for a few days afterwards. At the age of forty- 
thrze he has passed away, leaving a widow and eight 
young children in the deepest sorrow, which is shared 
by a large circle of friends and relations. A loving 
husband and an affectionate father, a kind friend 
and a benevolent benefactor to the town, have been 
lost in the decease of one who was so well known. 
He filled, amongst other public offices, that of Chair- 
man of the Hinckley School Board, of which he 
has been a member since its formation in 1872. He 
was also a member of the Local Board, and one of 
the Governors of the Hinckley Grammar School, 
The interment took place last Monday. The uni- 
versal respect with which the deceased gentleman 
was regarded was shown in a most remarkable and 
impressive manner. From the house to the eeme- 
tery the sad procession passed between unbroken 
lines of spectators of all classes and ages. The 
funeral arrangements were of the simplest possible 
kind. The coffin, without pall, and covered with 
beautiful flowers, was carried by workpeople. The 
respectable and sympathetic behaviour of the people 
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as the mourners passed was very touching, indicating 
feelings very different from mere idle curiosity. At 
a short distance from the house the procession was 
joined by members of all the public bodies and 
most of the manufacturers of the town, and repre. 
sentatives of the clergy. The service in the chapel 
was conducted by the Rey. J. Page Hopps, of 
Leicester, who delivered an appropriate address. 


Mr. Ricuarp Henry Dana, the distinguished 
American jurist, auther, and politician, died at Rome 
on the 6th inst., after a few days’ illness, from pneu- 
monia, Until within a few hours of the end his 
death was quite unlooked-for. Mr. Dana was in his 
sixty seventh year. He was the son of the late Mr. 
R. H. Dana, the American essayist and poet, and 
was born at Cambridge, Massachusetts, Being 
obliged to leave Harvard College in 1834 on account 
of ill-health he undertook a voyage to California, 
which he described in his popular book “ Two Years 
Before the Mast and Twenty Years After.” Return- 
ing to college he studied law, and was admitted to 
the Boston Bar in 1840. He acquired a special re- 
putation in maritime law after the publication, in 
1841, of his ‘‘ Seaman’s Friends,” known in England 
as ‘‘ The Seaman’s Manual,” containing a dictionary 
of nautical terms. In 1833 he became a member of 
the Massachusetts Legislature. He was one of the 
founders of the “‘ Free Soil Party,” and took a pro- 
minent part in the Republican movement of 1856. 
At the trial of Jefferson Davis he represented the 
Government. He is the author of several important 
legal works, the best known of which is his eo- 
piously annotated edition of Wheaton’s “‘Tuternational 
Law.” One of the notes in this work, on the neu- 
trality laws of Great Britain and the United States, 
was translated into French for the use of the arbi- 
trators in Geneva in 1872. ‘To Cuba and Back: 
A Vacation Voyage,” published in 1859, and a bio- 
graphy of Channing are among his contributions to 
lighter literature. He was named some time since 
for the post of minister of the United States in Eng- 
land, but the appointment was withdrawn on account 
of local opposition in his own country, 
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FartmoutH.—On Saturday last an auction was held 
to sell some goods which had been seized by the 
County Court bailiff from the premises of Nathaniel 
Fox, a Quaker, who had been sued in the County 
Court by the Rey. John Wright, the rector of Fal- 
mouth, for arrears of rector’s rates, and who had 
persistently refused to pay for conscientious reasons, 
Sewing machines, iron bedsteads, and other things 
were put up, and Mr. Fox, who was present, bid for 
the lot, and they were nearly all bought by him, the 
total amount realised being £28 12s., and as about 
£10jmore is wanted to make up the sum required, 
another seizure and sale will take place. At the 
close of the sale a Mr, Lovell Squire, a Quaker, 
made a speech denouncing the proceedings, but 
everything passed off quietly. 

A Miracue Pray in Worcestersuime.—The 
usually quiet village of Rouslench, near Pershore, 
Worcestershire, has, during the past week, been the 
scene of an extraordinary miracle play, which was 
suggested to the rector, the Rey. Mr. Chafey, by the 
Passion Play of Ober Ammergau. ‘The interest in 
the play grew daily, and on Saturday last the re. 
production was witnessed by a large number of 
people, most of whom had come considerable dis. 
tances. In style the piece had been made to imi- 
tate as much as possible the great Passion Play, 
suitable scenery and gorgeous dresses having been 
obtained at great cost. The performance consisted 
of a series of tableaux vivants representing various 
events in the life of Christ. There were exactly 
fifty persons taking part in the performance, their 
ages ranging from four years to eighty-two years, 
the rector taking a leading character from time to 
time. An explanation was given of the successive 
tableaux, and selections of music were played during 
the performance from Zlijah and the Messiah, 


SELECTED BOOKS 

Beckett’s (Sir E.) Should the Revised New Testament be 
Authorised? 6/ 

pee (H.) Pulpit Talent, Training for the ‘Pulpit, 

/ | 

Great Musicians ; English Church Composers, by W. A, 
Barrett, 3/ 

Hugo (Victor) and his Times, by A. Barbour, translated 
from the French by E. EB, Frewer, 24/ 

Jenvings’s (Rey. A. C.) Ecclesia Anglicana, a History of 
the Church of Christ in England, 7/6 

Life at Home, at School, and at College, by an Old 
Etonian, 4/ 

Payn’s (J.) Some Private Views, being Essays from the 
“* Nineteenth Century Review,” &c., 6 

aan (E.) White Sea Peninsula, a Journey to Russia, &¢., 
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UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


The following are the List of Candidates who 
have passed the recent Examinations :— 
LL.B. EXAMINATION. 
First Division. 

Bowen, H. S., B.A.—Private study. 

Evans, J. W., B.Sc.—University College and Lin- 
coln’s-inn. ; 

Stable, D. W.—Private study. 

: Second Division. 
. Desai, D. S.—Private study. 

Fraser, A,— Private study. 

Greig, J. W., B.A.— University College and Lin- 
coln’s-inn. 

Gupta, M.—Private study and University College. 

Harland, G. B.— Private study and tuition. 

Hart, I. J.—Private study. 

Ingpen, A. R.—Private study. 

Jones, A, H.—Owens College and private study. 

Jones, J. B., B.A.—Private study. 

Piper, J. E.—University College. 

Serutton, T. E., M.A.—Trinity College, Cambridge, 
and Middle Temple. 

Watson, D. J.--Private study. 


INTERMEDIATE EXAMINATION IN LAWS. 
First Division. 
Adler, E. N., B.A.—University College. 
Brownson, T., B.A.--Owens College and private 
study. 
Cheyne, E., B.A.—Private study and tuition, 
Clarke, P.—Private study, 
Eyans, R. W., B.A.—Owens College and private 
study. 
Goodwin, F.—Private study. 
Hedley, T.—Private study. 
Lubbock, J. B.—Balliol College, Oxford. 
Maconachie, J. R., B.A.—Private study. 
Morton, A. E.—Private study. 
Pemberton. A.—Private study. 
Playne, F, G.—Private study. 
Webb, W. F. Private study. 
f Robertson, L. J.—Private tuition. 
Wilberforce, H. W. W.—University College. 


Second Division. 

Brown, A. Li. J., B.A.—Owens College and private 
_ study. 
Carnelley, W.—Private tuition. 
Clementson H.—Owens College and private reading. 
Hutchings, T. W. B.—Private study. | 
Law, G.—University of Edinburgh. 
Marcus, H. W.—Owens College and private read- 

ing. 
Muirhead, F. L.—St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
Paice, G. H.—Private study. 
Ritter, F.—Private tuition. 
Scaife, J. H.—Private study. 
Symmons, I. A.—University College. 
Wood, A. F.—Private tuition. 


University Cornecs, Liverroor.—Mr. William 
Sandbach, son-in-law of the late Mr. Roscoe, has 
“tributed £1,000 to the sum being raised for the 
endowment of the Roscoe Chair of Art in this col- 
lege. The total amount contributed for this pur- 
pose is now £8,836. The sum required for the pur- 
pose is £10,000. 


Renicious Census or Epinsurcu.—The Ldin- 
burgh Daily Review of Monday publishes a census 
of Church attendance in the city taken on Sunday 
last. The population is 228,000, and there are 155 
churches. The attendance at the morning or after- 
noon and evening services was 101,713, or an ave- 
rage for each service at 50,957. The attendance at 
both diets of worship at the Free Church (which 
leads the way with 41 churches or chapels), was 
98,558; at the Established (Presbyterian) Church 
(with 34 churches), 27,096; at the United Presby- 
terian Church (with 26 churches), 20,734; at the 
Scottish Episcopalian (with 15 churches), 9,421 ; 
the Roman Catholics attending worship numbered 
5,698; the Congregationalists, 2,615 ; Baptists, 
2,021 ; Evangelical Unionists, 1,570 ; English Epis- 
copalians, 847; Wesleyan Methodists, 671; Ply- 
mouth Brethren, 563; Catholic Apostolic, 336 ; 
United Original Seceders, 216; Primitive Metho- 
dists, 219; “Christian Church,” 163; Christa- 
delphians, 153; Glassites, 152; German, 112; 
Swedenborgian, 96; Unitarian, 87; Jews, 53; 
Welsh, 42; Society of Friends, 29; Deaf and 
Dumb, 25. Of the total attendance of 101,713 
the Established Church had thus 27,096, and the 
Dissenting places of worship, 74,617. 

Turre are twenty-five Jewish undergraduates at 
Oxford, of whom nine are at Balliol College. 
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DR.'J. COLLIS BROWNE’S 


= 


“2 ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE, © 
D&.J. COLLis 
BROWNE'S 


OUGHS, 
5s, 
ASTHMA, 
>. BBRONCHITIS. 


. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S 
CHLORODYNE.—This won- 
derful remedy was discovered by 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE, and 
the word CHLORODYNE coined by 
“him expressly to designate it. 
There never has been a remedy so 
vastly beneficial to suffering hu- 
manity, and it is a subject of deep 
concern to thé public that they 
should not be imposed upon by 
having imitations pressed upon 
them on account of cheapness, 
and as being the same _ thing. 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S 
CHLORODYNE is a totally dis- 
tinct thing from the spurious com- 
pounds called Chlorodyne, the use 
of which only ends in disap- 
pointment and failure. 


R. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S 


CHLORODYNE.—Vice Chan- 
cellor Sir W. PAGE WOOD, 
STATED PUBLICLY in Court 
that Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE 
was UNDOUBTEDLY the IN- 
VENTOR of CHLORODYNE, 
that the whole story of the defend- 
ant was deliberately untrue, and 
he regretted to say it had been 
sworn to.—See The Times, July 
x3th, 1864. 


eS 
R. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S 


CHLORODYNE is a LIQUID 
MEDICINE which ASSUAGES 
PAIN of EVERY KIND, affords 

ta calm, refreshing sleep WITH- 
OUT HEADACHE, and IN- 
VIGORATES the NERVOUS 
‘SYSTEM when exhausted, 


CHLORODYNE is the 
REAT SPECIFIC FOR 
CHOLERA, DYSENTERY, 
PUARRHEA. 


The GENERAL BOARD of 
HEALTH, London, REPORT 
that it ACTS as a CHARM, one 
dose generally sufficient, 


Dr. GIBBON, Army Medical} 
Staff, Calcutta, states: ‘‘ TWO | 
DOSES COMPLETELY 

CURED ME of DIARRH(EA.”} 


COLLIS BROWNE’S 


Ro; 
D CHLORODYNE rapidly cuts 


short all attacks of 


EPILEPSY, SPASMS, COLIC, 
PALFITATION, HYSTERIA. 


Covucus, COLDS, &e. 
From W. VESALIUS PETTI- 
GRE 


W, M.D., formerly Lec- 
turer at St. George's Hospital, 
LONDON. 


“T have no hesitation in stating 
that I have never met with any 
medicine so efficacious as an Anti- 
Spasmodic and Sedative. I have 
used it in Consumption, Asthma, 
Diarrhoea, and other diseases, and 
am perfectly satisfied with the 
results,” a 


From W. C. WILKINSON, Esq. 


F.R.C.S., Spalding. 


“J consider it invaluable in 
Phthisis and Spasmodic Cough ; 
the benefit is very marked indeed,” 


CHLORODYNE. 


DE: J. COLLIS BROWNE’S 


CHLORODYNE is the T E 
PALLIATIVE in peti sshie ha 


FNEURALGIA, GouT, 
CANCER, 


“| OOTHACHE, RHEU- 
MATISM. 


From Dr. B. J. BOULTON and Co., 


Horncastle. 


“We have made pretty ex- 
tensive use of Chlorodyne in our 
practice lately, and look upon it 
as an excellent direct Sedative 
and Anti-Spasmodic. It seems 
to allay pain and irritation in 
whatever organ, and from what- 
ever cause. It induces a feeling 
of comfort and quietude not ob- 
tainable by any other remedy, and 
it seems to possess this great ad- 
vantage over all other Sedatives, 
that it leaves no unpleasant after 
effects.” 


MPORTANT CAUTION. 


The IMMENSE SALE =; this 


REMEDY has given rise te 
many UNSCRUPULOUS 
IMITATIONS. 


N.B.—EVERY BOTTLE OF 
GENUINE CHLORODYNE 
BEARS on_ the GOVERN- 
MENT STAMP the NAME of 
the INVENTOR, 


[DX J. COLLIS BROWNE. 


SOLD IN BOTTLES, rs. 1%4d., 


2s. gd., 4s. 6d., by all Chemists, 
SoLte MANUFACTURER, 


J. ZT. DAVENPORT, 33, GREAT 


Possessing all the properties of the 
Finest Arrowroot, 


BROWN AND POLSON'S 
CORN FLOUR 


Is a World-wide Necessary 
FOR 
THE NURSERY, THE SICK-ROOM, 
AND THE FAMILY TABLE, 


Our Culendyr. 
SUNDAY, January 15, 


LONDON. 

Rev. T. W. Frecxetron, at Unity Church, I.I'ngton, at 
ll a., “The Apostle Paul—the Man.” At7 P.m., 
“ Despair..” 

Rey. P. H. Wicxsterp, at. Little Portland-strect Chapel, 
at 11.15 a.m., and 7 P.M. 

Rey. Cuas. Voyszy, at Langham-hall, 43, Great Portland- 
street, 11.15 a.m. 

Lecture at St. George’s Hall, Langham-plaes, at 4 P.M, 
by Bexgamin W. Ricwarpsoy, Esq., M.D., F.R.S. 
Vice-Pres. S.L.S., on “ Historical Psychology.” Second 
Lecture: “Joseph. Priestley, LL.D, A Life-long 
Struggle for Liberty of Thought in the Eighteenth 
Century.” 

TUESDAY, January 17. 

Annual Mee'ing of the Unitarian Home Missionary Board 
in the Memorial Hall, Manchester, at 3p.M. Tea at 
5; Public Meeting at 6. 

WEDNESDAY, January 18. 

Council Meeting of the British and Foreign Unitarian 

Association, at 2 P.M. 


THURSDAY, January 19. 
Annual Mee'ing of Trustees of Manchester New College 
in the Memorial Hall, Manchester, at 1 P.M. 


** Notices of Sunday Services are inserted in this 
Calendar at 6d. a line, and of other Meetings and Services 
gratis, provided a detailed Advertisement appears. 


Hortoway’s Pinus.—Enfeebled Existence.—This medi 
cine embraces every attribute required in a general and 
domestic remedy. It overturns the foundations of disease 
laid by defective food and impure air, In obstructions 
or congestions of the liver, lungs, bowels, or any other 
organs, these Pills are especially serviceable, and emi- 
nently successful, They should be kept in readiness in 
every family, being a medicine of incomparable utility for 
young persons, especially those of feeble constitutions, 
They never cause pain or irritate the most sensitive 
nerves or most tender bowels. Holloway’s Pills are the 
best known purifiers of the blood, the most active pro- 
moters of absorption and secretion, whereby all poisonous 
and obnoxious particles are removed from both solids and 
fluids, 


RUSSELL STREET, W.C. 


MARRIAGES. 
GILLMORE—JEFFREY--.On the 12th inst., at the High- 
street Unitarian Church, Portsmouth, by the Rev. 
Thomas Timmins, Charles Robert Gillmore to Eliza- 
beth Susannah Jeffery, both of Portsmouth. 
JONES—NEEDELL—On the Ist inst., at the High-street 
Unitarian Church, Portsmouth, by the Rev. Thomas 
Timmins, William Fox Jones to Elizabeth Lucy 
Needell, both of Portsmouth. 
WEBSTER—PALMER—On the 12th inst., at South St. 
Mungo-street Unitarian Church, Glasgow, by the 
Rey. &. Cowley Smith, South Shields, the Rev, Alex- 
ander Webster to Ellen Emily, eldest daughter of 
Charles J. Palmer, Glasgow, late of South Shields. 


DEATHS. 

ATKINS—On the 5th inst., at Middlefield House, Hinck- 
ley, after a brief illness, Arthur Atkins, in his 42nd 
year. 

BENNETT—On the 11th inst., at Heywood, the Rev. 
Wm. Bennett, minister of the Britain Hill Unitarian 
Chapel. 

WILSON—On the Gth inst., at his residence, 83, Great 
Brook-street, Birmingham, the Rey. John Wilson, 
aged 56, 
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Just published, price One Shilling, post free, 


EVISED TEXTS AND MARGINS OF 
THE NEW TESTAMENT AFFECTING THEO- 
LOGICAL DUCTRINES., By Dr. G. Vancx Smita, 


OSITIVE ASPECTS OF UNITARIAN 
THOUGHT AND DOCTRINE. Ten Lectures 
by various Ministers, with Preface, by Dr. James Mar- 
TINRAU. 3s. 6d., post free. 
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Second Edition, 1s., post free, 


R. MARTINEAU.—THE RELATION 
between ETHICS and RELIGION. An Address 
at the Opening of the Session 1881-82 of Manchester New 
College, London, by James Martinzav, LL.D., D.D., 
Principal of the College. 

Wiurams and Norearr, 14, Henrietta-street, Covent- 


garden, London ; and 20, South Frederick-street, Edin- 
burgh. 
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RHYS DAVIDS ON INDIAN BUDDHISM. 
Just published, 8vo., cloth, price 10s, 6d., 
joey ON THE ORIGIN AND 
GROWTH OF RELIGION, as Illustrated by some 
Points in the History of INDIAN BUDDHISM, By T. 
W. Ruys Davins, Esq. Being the Hibbert Lectures, 1881. 
Witttams and Norears, 14, Henrietta-street, Covent- 
gardeu, London; and 20, South Frederick-street, Edin- 
burgh. 


MR. SPENCER'S DESCRIPTIVE SOCIOLOGY. 
No. VIII. Folio, boards, price 30s., 
HE FRENCH CIVILIZATION. Classified 


and Arranged, by Henzert Spencer. Compiled 
and Abstracted by James Couuimr. 


Wittrams and Nor@arz, London and Edinburgh. 


New Edition, now ready, in Two Vols., 8vo., price 30s., 
AS INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY 
OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. Critical, Exegeti- 
cal, and Theological. By the Rev, S. Davinson, D.D., 
LL.D. Second Edition, revised and improved. 
London: Longmans and Co. 


Four Hundred and Tenth Edition, ls. 6d., 
B UTTSaR’S SPELLING. 


UTTER’S READING AND SPELLING 

IN EASY GRADATIONS, on an Original Plan, 

making Words of two Syllables as easy as those of one, 
Seventy-eighth Edition. 1s. 6d. 


Etter GRADUAL PRIMER, 
Engravings, 6d. 


London; Siupxry, Marsmauu, and Co., and all Book- 
sellers. 
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IRKBECK BANK.—Current Accounts 
opened according to the usual practice of other 
Bankers, and Interest allowed on the minimum monthly 
balances when not drawn below £25. No commission 
charged for keeping Accounts, 

The Bank also receives money on Deposit at Three per 
cent. Interest, repayable on demand. 

The Bank undertakes, for its Customers, free of charge, 
the eustody of Deeds, Writings, and other Securities and 
Valuables ; the collection of Bills of Exchange, Dividends, 
and Coupons; and the purchase and sale of Stocks and 
Shares. 

Letters of Credit and Circular Notes issued. 

A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on application. 

FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 

Southampton-buildings, Chancery-lane, 

THE BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY S ANNUAL 
RECEIPTS EXCEED FOUR MILLIONS. 

| | OW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOB 
TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, with Immediate 


Possession, and no Rent to pay. Apply at the Office 
the BIRKBECK BUILDING SO SIBTY. 


| I OW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 
‘ FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH, with 
Immediate Possession, either for Building or Gardening 


purposes, Apply at the Office of the BIRKBECK FREE 
HOLD LAND SOCIETY, 


A Pamphlet, with udl particulars, oa application. 


FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 
Southampton-buildings, Chancery-lane, 


t dbs FORT, MARGATE.’— APART- 
MENTS in a well-furnished house, facing the 
sea, On moderate terms, 


Address, Mrs, Stabback, Lansdowne Lodge, the For: 
Margate. 
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EDFORD COLLEGE (for Ladies), 8 and 9, 
YORK-PLACE, PORTMAN-SQUARE, LONDON. 
LENT TERM will begin on THURSDAY, January 19. 
An Inaugural Lecture will be given on Wednesday, 
the 18th, at 3 p.m., by James Corrrr Morison, Esq., “ On 
the Higher Education of Women Considered in Relation 
to Women’s Rights and Women’s Duties.” Ladies and 
gentlemen admitted on presentation of their visiting cards. 
F. KENSINGTON, Hon. Sec. 


EATH BROW SCHOOL, HAMPSTEAD. 


The NEXT TERM begins on WEDNESDAY, January 
25, 1882. 

Boys prepared for the Public Schools; Girls for the 
higher Schools and Colleges. 

Prospectus on application to Mrs, Case. 


Bree WORSLEY, BOARDING- 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Principal ... MRS, F. SHAWCROSS, 
late of Brook House, Knutsford, 
For prospectus, apply to the Principal. 
The SPRING TERM will begin on Tuesday, January 24, 


ore 


ASTLE HOWELL SCHOOL, 
LANCASTER, 

The FIRST TERM of the New Year will begin on 
FRIDAY, January 20. A Vacancy. Present address, 


Rev. D. Davis, care of Mrs, Davis, Almswood, Evesham. 


PLANDS SCHOOL, 9 and 10, GLAN- 
MOR TERRACE, SWANSEA. 
The Rev. J. E, MANNING, M.A., has VACANCIES 
for BOARDERS, 


The NEXT TERM will commence on January 19, 1882. 


OUTHPORT.—MISS LEWIN and MISS 

HARRIET LEWIN (late Miss Lawford and Miss 

Lewin) will RE-OPEN their SCHOOL for BOYS on 
WEDNESDAY, January 25. 


Bingfield, Albert-road, 


PBMeeen ee FOR LITTLE 
BOYS. 
The late Miss JANE SMITH’S School, now carried on 


by Miss HODGES, assisted by Miss ANNIE LEWIN, will 
RE-OPEN January 20. 


102, Lansdowne-place, 


OUNT VERNON HIGH SCHOOL, 
NOTTINGHAM. Established 1864, 
Head Master—Rev. EDWIN SMITH, M.A., 
Forest-road, Nottingham. 


Reference kindly permitted to W. H. Ransom, Esq., 
M.D., F.R.S., Nottingham, who approves of the sanitary 
arrangements. Vacancies, 


SCHOOL RE-OPENS on Monday, January, 16, 1882. 


I 


IGH SCHOOL, STOKE GREEN, NEAR 
COVENTRY, established (1865) by the Rev. G. 
Hravisipg, B.A., of University and Manchester New Col- 
leges, London, promotes a Liberal Education ata mode- 
rate cost. 


E-ENGAGEMENT as GOVERNESS.— 


English, good French, Elementary Latin, Music, 
Drawing. 


“A, B.,” 12, Distillery-street, Norwich. 
A GENTLEMAN residing in South Devon 

wishes to receive TWO BOYS, from Seven to 
Twelve years of age, to Board and Prepare for School, 
Latin, French, English, and Mathematica, Terms, £150 
per annum for two boys, or £80 for one. Music if re- 
quired, 


Apply to Arthur E, Jones, South Town, Dartmouth ; 
or to Mrs, R. D. Darbishire, Victoria Park, Manchester, 


ODERN EDUCATION.—Preparation of 
PUPILS for the Home and India Civil Service, 
Woolwich, Sandhurst, the Law, the College of Surgeons, 
the Institute of Engineers, and the London and German 
Universities, ALBION-PLACE, READING, BERKS., 
by Professor H. Horrgrt (University of Heidelberg), Lec- 
turer on Chemistry at the Government Science schools, 
Reading, and Mr. H, Horrert, jun., Associate and Medallist 
of the Royal School of Mines, London. Terms, &c., on ap- 
plication, A Laboratory for Analysis; a Geological and 
Mineralogical Museum; an extensive Physical Cabinet ‘ 
Workshop with carpenter’s tools, turning- lathe, circular 
saw, bookbinding, and lithographic apparatus in the 
house for the use of the pupils. Cricket, Football, and 
Boating-clubs, with fishing in the Thames and Kennet. 
The number of pupils is very limited; the sanitary ar- 
rangements and diet are good; and the climate is very 
healthy. 


References :—G, Palmer, Esq., M.P., Reading; Rey. 
R, Rodolph Suffield, Reading; H. W. Marshall, Esq., 
Reed Vale, Teigamouth, late Al.M.’s Inspector of Schools, 
and others, 


Jan. 14, 1882 


ILTON-STREET CHAPEL, DENTON. 


A BAZAAR, to raise Funds for clearing off the debt of 
£100 on the above Chapel, and for varions other ex- 
penses, will be opened in the MECHANICS’ INSTITU- 
TION, HYDE, in the third week in April, 1882. 

Contributions, either in money or in articles for salo, 
will be thankfully received by the Rev. Lawagnce Scorr, 
Manchester-road, Denton; or by the Treasurer, Mr. W. 
H. Kyowues, Market-place, Denton, Manchester. Gifts 
of material for making up will be especially valuable. 


N ANCHESTER NEW COLLEGE, 
LONDON. 

NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, that the ANNUAL 
GENERAL MEETING of TRUSTEES, for the Election 
of Officers and General Business, will be held in the MEB- 
MORIAL HALL, ALBERT-SQUARE, MANCHESTER 
(and not in Cross-street Chapel-room, as previously ad- 
vertised), on THURSDAY, the 19th January, 1882, at One 
o’clock precisely. 

R. D. DARBISHIRE, 
H, ENFIELD DOWSON, 


} Secretaries. 


NITARIAN HOME MISSIONARY 
BOARD, MEMORIAL HALL, MANCHESTER. 


The ANNUAL BUSINESS MEETING of the Institu- 
tion will be held in the Memorial Hall, on TUESDAY 
AFTERNOON, January 17. The Chair will be taken at 
Three o’clock. 

The SOIREE will take place in the above Hall on the 
Evening of the same day. Tea (Sixpence each) will be 
served at Five o'clock. 

At Six o’clock a PUBLIC MEETING will be held (Ad 
mission free), when the Chair will be taken by the Presi- 
dent for the ensuing year, Tomas CuaTrzitp CLARKE, 
Esq., of London, 

Addrosses will be delivered by the President, the Rev. 
P. W. Clayden, of London; the Rey. James Black, M.A., 
Missionary Tutor; Mr. Harry Rawson, and Mr, Felix 
Taylor, Senior student. 

The Musical Arrangements will be under the direction 
of Mr. Thomas Rawson. 

C. C. COE, 


J. DENDY, Jun, F ss ope age 


i bce XIXtH CENTURY BUILDING 
SOCIETY, 
ADELAIDE-PLACE, LONDON-BRIDGE, E.C. 
Directors—Henry Waldemar Lawrence (Chairman), Mark 
H, Judge, Director Artisans’, Labourers’, and Gene- 
ral Dwellings’ Company (Deputy Chairman), F. H, 
A. Hardcastle, Eliza Orme, George Palmer, M.P., 
Mary E. Richardson (Member of the School Board 
for London), and Henry Rutt. 

This Society affords the means of investing money in 
large or small sums with complete safety at good interest, 
Shares, £10 each. Interest, 5 per cent., paid half-yearly. 
Deposits received at 4 per cent. Withdrawal up to £10 
at three days’ notice. Prospectus free of 

FREDERICK LONG, Manager and Secretary. 


WWNGLISH LANGUAGE and LITERA- 

eA TURE, COMPOSITION and READING, 

Miss LOUISA DREWRY has some time Disengaged 
on Monday and Thursday Mornings for Lecture or Prac- 
tice Classes in Schools, Miss Drewry would also read 
with Private Pupils.—143, King Henry’s-road, South 
Hampstead, N.W. 


ASSURANCE AGAINST ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS. 
ASSURANCE AGAINST RAILWAY ACCIDENTS ALONE. 
ASSURANCE AGAINST FATAL ACCIDENTS AT SEA. 
ASSU ‘ANGE OF EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. 


Railway Passengers’ Assurance Company, 
THE OLDEST AND LARGEST COMPANY, INSURING 
AGAINST ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 
Tho Right Hon. LORD KINNAIRD, Chairman. 
Subscribed Capital, £1,000,000. | 
PAID-UP CAPITAL AND RESERVE, £240,000. 
MODERATE PREMIUMS. 
Bonus allowed to Insurers after five years. 


£1,700,000 
HAS BEEN PAID AS COMPENSATION, 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Local 


Agents, or 
64, CORNHILL, 


or 8, GRAND HOTEL BUILDINGS, CHARING-CROSS 
LONDON. 


WILLIAM J, VIAN, Secretary, 
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ORTHODOX MYTHOLOGY. 
Last Sunday the Rev. W. Pace Roperts, 
preaching at St. Peter’s, Vere-street, alluded to 
the atrocities perpetrated in Russia upon the 
unfortunate Jews, and made reference to the 
great services rendered to the world by their 
ancestors. With many of his remarks all must 
agree, but the coarse way in which he treated 
the mythical Incarnation is really surprising. 
“ Do these burning, ravaging Christians know 
that their Saviour, the God they worship, was 
a Jew?’ exclaimed the preacher, quite uncon- 
scious of the gross absurdity, not to say in- 
decency, of such an utterance. This mode 
of speaking is certainly quite in accordance 
with the Orthodox doctrine of the Trinity ; 
but stating it in plain English is enough to 
make reverent minds revolt from it in dis- 
gust. The fact is, that the mythological 
matter with which Christianity was corrupted 
could not have retained its hold over civilised 
and intelligent people if its real character 
had not been partially concealed in old forms 
of words, which have acquired a sort of con- 
ventional mellowing, and which, instead of 
presenting well-defined pictures to the minds 
of worshippers, exhibit all objects in a haze 
of dim religious light. No cultivated Trini- 
tarian in these days ventures to think out, 
still less to speak cut, all the consequences 
of the theory he accepts. As soon as the 
subject looks awkward, or painful, it is dis- 
missed to the limbo of what is called faith as 
a mystery. Nature is full of mysteries, why 
not religion? We admit mystery. There 
can be no religion, nor, indeed, any science 
without it ; but Nature’s mysteries are very 
different things from the artificial concoctions 
of the creed-making theologians. There is 
no occasion, in dealing with them, to employ 
only archaic words, or to shrink from pene- 
trating into their spheres as far as a rational 
use of. imagination will carryus. No fact or 
aspect In "Nature is completely explained. 
The philosopher knows and feels that a 


Mia underlies the action of gravitation, 
and the various motions of matter which are 
believed to constitute light, heat, electricity, 
and magnetism. The mystery of Divine ex- 
istence transcends all other ‘mysteries ; but 
unless it is contemplated through some dis- 
torting fog of superstition it cannot be made 
repulsive, or ridiculous, by the plainest state- 
ment concerning it we are able to make. 
Calling Gop a Jew is merely stating the 
meaning of the‘Christian mythos, as Ortho- 
doxy usually shrinks from defining it ; but 
it is, nevertheless, a true appellation if the 
theory be correct. The “ perfect Gop ” in- 
carnate in the “ perfect man,” is the infinite 
shut up in the limited ; and the logical ab- 
surdity of the hypothesis requires now, as of 
old, the peculiar justification of credo quia 
impossibile. Let Trinitarians think of Mr. 
PAGE ROBERTS'S statement of their favourite 
doctrine, and try whether they can pretend 
it is wrong from the Orthodox point of view, 
or admitting, as they must, that it is right, 
ask themselves how it rea lly looks. 

In the Science of Religion the Christian 
Incarnation cannot be separated from other 
incarnations which preceded it ; and it may 
be doubted whether we should ever have 
had the orthodox Trinity if there had not 
been previous triads, or the Orthodox doc- 
trine of the Atonement, if there had not 
been previous identifications of the victim 
with the Deity to whom he was sacrificed. 


It may also be observed that the compla- 
cent way in which ordinary Bible readers 
peruse the accounts of Jewish sacrifices, and 
their readiness to imagine they were anything 
better than very barbarous proceedings 
arise from their not realising the facts which 
modern travellers relate concerning similar 
performances amongst the savages of our 
own time. In like manner, blind faith i in the 
old legend of Gop walking in the Garden of 
Eden in the cool of the evening, dining with 
ABRAHAM off “a calf tender and good,” and 
wrestling with JAcoB, became intolerable 
when definitely appreciated, and. supposed to 
be real history. Sir W. Drummonp had the 
courage to look at these stories and state- 
ments without any veil to tone them down. 
In the preface to his “ Gidipus Judaicus,” he 

made them unbelievable by putting them in 
plain English, and then expressed his own 
opinion thus :—“ My notions of the Divine 
Nature may be heterodox, but they do not 
permit me to attribute human infirmities to 
Gop. I cannot suppose the Deity first creating 
our little earth, and then fretting because he 
had done so. I cannot ascribe to bim all the 
scolding and cursing about idolatry ; all the 
squabbling about capricious laws; and all 
that prattling and gossiping about insignifi- 
cant rites and ceremonies which so frequently 
occur in the Jewish legends. I cannot allow 
myself to imagine that the Sacred Writers 
were speaking literally when they talked of 
these things; and I feel myself compelled 


rather to consider their writings as imposi- 
tions on the credulity of mankind, or to be- 


adopted the latter opinion.” 


lieve that they are chiefly, if not entirely, 
allegorical compositions. In the ‘(idipus 
Judaicus’ it will be found that I have 
Sir WILLIAM’s 
explanations were astronomical, and con- 
nected with what we now call “Nature 
Myths.” No scholar of the present day would 
resort to anything like the same extent to 
this theory ; the history of the Bible shows 
that it must no longer be regarded as an in- 
spired book, but as many books, belonging 
to various times, and exhibiting early ‘and 
barbaric notions, as well as highly- -developed 
thoughts. What Professor EsTLIn CARPEN- 
TER says in his discourse, in the eighth of 
the “Ten Lectures on the Positive Aspects 
of Unitarian Camlstianitys: represents the 
opinions that will become general in propor- 
tion as men can be induced to think. ‘The 
Bible, in every pulpit, in every home, serves 
as an outward symbol of the spiritual unity 
of Christendom. Its science has, indeed, been 
laid aside ; the telescope has seen beyond the 
limits of the Cosmos ; the physiologist has 
disposed of its theories of possession. ‘The 
beginnings of its history have been rewritten ; 
Eden has become a cave dwelling ; the Fall 
is turned into the rise of man; the curse of 
toil translated into the blessing of civilisa- 
tion. But its heaven of inward peace has not 
vanished with the melting of the firmament 
into space ; the soul is still conscious of sor- 
row and joy, of victory and defeat beneath 
the Divine eye, though the evil spirits have 
been for ever put to flight.” 


M. RENAN’S CHILDHOOD AND 
NOWIMEE 
M. Renan has just published in the Revue 
des Dewx Mondes tthe fourth of hig auto- 
biographical sketches which have appeared 
under the above title. The present paper 
treats of his connection with the celebrated 
Catholic institution of Saint Sulpice, and 
more particularly of his life at Issy, a branch 
establishment of that seminary. Itis need- 
less to say that there is no lack of the old 
charm, either as regards freshness of 
thonght, keenness of observation, or that 
perfection of form in which the highest 
class of French writers stand pre-eminent 
in the literature of the world. Perhaps 
the chief characteristic of this sketch is 
the author’s tender pathos, his grateful 
love of his old masters, and his extreme 
anxiety to do ample justice to their posi- 
tion, though he was himself driven far away 
from the Hden of happy innocence in which 
he pictures them as dwelling. Side by side 
with these literary and moral merits there 
is a free expression of opinion as to per- 
sonal merit and capacity which, if judged 
exclusively from an Hnelish stand- point, 
might be regarded as bordering on egotism 
or personal vanity. This is spe ecially 
noticeable in a passage which refers to 
Comre and the |Positive Philosophy, and 
also in another where the author says, “that 
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en 
if he had broken from ecclesiastical influences 
before entering upon his theological course, 
his extreme ardour in the study of the vital 
sciences would have led him to several of 
the important results attained to by Mr. 
Darwin, which he even then dimly foresaw ” 
(entrevoyais). The fact is, indeed, auto- 
biography is an easier thing for a French- 
man to write, and a more valuable thing 
for his contemporaries to read, than it is here 
with us, because national habits admit of a 
fuller expression of personal traits, without 
assigning it either to vanity or bad taste. 
The previous sketch left our author at 
the gates of Saint Nicholas-du-Chardonnet, 
and fresh from the hands of M. Dupanuoup, 
the subsequently famous Bishop of Orleans, 
who proved no friend of his old pupil. This 
one brings him before us again as he is 
about to enter the Seminary of Saint Sulpice, 
which was composed, as he tells us, in some 
sort of two houses, that of Paris and the 
branch establishment of Issy. The house 
at Paris was used for the students of 
theology, the other for the study of philoso- 
phy, and as the two years of philosophy 
came first, it was ab Issy that our author 
began his new career as a student. The 
first chapter of this paper deals with the 
history of Saint Sulpice and the life of its 
founder, M. Ouier. It is intended to serve 
as an introduction not only to the body of 
this present sketch, but also to those which 
are to follow, and will deal more directly 
with the rupture that led Mr. Renan to the 
world of critical thought, rather than to 
the Church. Passing over the historical 
. facts, which have but little interest to the 
general reader on this side of the Channel, 
it may be remarked that this portion of the 
paperis chiefly valuable as an exquisite 
picture of the calm contemplative life which 
is led even to-day in such abodes of learning, 
where the old would hardly seem to feel 
the breath of the new, and where mysticism 
renders men of saintly life as inviolable by 
the sword of modern criticism as were Min- 
ToN’s angels by the artillery used in the war 
of heaven. ‘‘ Ces vieux sages consommés ne 
s’émouvaient de rien. Le mondeetait pour 
eux un orgue de Barbarie qui se repéte.” 
As regards their literary and theological 
influence, we are told that in the midst 
of the pretentious pathos which has invaded 
the sphere of Christian Apologetics to-day, 
they have maintained a school of solid doc- 
trine, which repudiates noise and show and 
abhors mere success, modesty having ulways 
been the special characteristic of the fathers 
of Saint Sulpice. Not for amoment did those 
excellent teachers think, says M. Renay, that 
any great writer or orator was likely to 
spring from among their pupils. And yet 
Saint Sulpice, where literature was despised, 
formed an excellent school for style, owing to 
the admirable precepts put before the stu- 
dents, who were taught that a man should 
never speak of himself—that he should 
consider the substance of what he has to 
say and not the form, and then say it simply 
and with as much self-concealment as pos- 
sible. Having mentioned several of the 
eminent Catholic theologians and writers 
who have been trained within the walls of 
Saint Sulpice, M. Runay goes on to say that 
it is not on such grounds that the pious 
educators of that institution deserve to be 
praised, since they formed, above all, a 
school for virtue. Many of his opinions 
respecting them have astonished men of the 
world, he says; the latter have been unable 
to understand him on this head, because 
they have not seen for themselves as he 
has done. Those of our readers who connect 
piety with their own liberal creed, and may 
suppose that lofty virtue can find no place 
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in a superstitious Church, would do well to 
lay the following words to heart :—“J’ai vu 
i Saint-Sulpice l’absolu de la vertu et charité 
associées 4 des idées étroites, je l’avoue, la 
perfection de la bonté, de la politesse, de la 
modestie, de l’abnegation personelle. Ce qu'il 
y a de vertu dans Saint Sulpice suffirait 
pour gouverer un monde, et cela m’a rendu 
difficile pour ce que j’ai trouvé ailleurs. Je 
n’ai trouvé dans le siécle qu’un seul homme 
qui meritat d’étre comparé 4 ceux-la: c’est 
M. Jamiroy. Ceux qui ont connu M. Dami- 
ron ont connu un Sulpicien. Les autres 
ne sauront jamais ce que ces vieilles écoles 
de silence de sérieux et de respect renfer- 
ment. de trésors pour la conservation du 
bien dans ’humanité.” 

The house in which the branch establish- 
ment is carried on at Issy was the suburban 
residence, we are told, of MARGUERITE DE 
Vauors, the first wife of Hunry the Fourts. 
With a touch of humour M. Renan tells 
his readers that “les Venus devinrent des 
vierges,” and that “avec les Amours on fit 
des anges.” The relations between teacher 
and pupil seem to have been of the easiest 
and pleasantest kind. The heads of the 
establishment led exactly the same kind of 
life as their students, with whom they oc- 
cupied themselves as little as possible. 
Hence, if the latter wished to work, they 


had an excellent opportunity for doing so ; 
if, on the other hand, they wished to be 
idle, there was nothing to prevent their 
following their inclination—a permission of 
which a large number availed themselves. 
The superior or head of the house at Issy, 
when our author entered, was M. GossEtin, 
of whom he says: ‘ C’est homme le plus 
poli et le plus amiable que j’ai jamais 
connu.” He was, it appears, a man of eru- 
dition rather than a theologian; while his 
arguments were sound within the limits of 
an orthodoxy whose foundation he never 
seriously questioned. In spite of this he 
was liberal and charitable in his estimate 
of the opinions of others. 

At the head of the teaching staff was a M. 
GoTTOFREY, one of the Professors of Philoso- 
phy, and a M. Prnavtt, who was the Professor 
of Mathematics and Physics. These two 
were very unlike M. Gossznin, the Superior. 
The Professor of Philosophy was a fanatic, 
and fanaticism sometimes renders us very 
sagacious, says M. Renan. Anyhow, it was 
this M. Gorrorrey who singled out the 
future heretic, and kept his eye upon his 
movements and his development. He saw, 
indeed, what the paternal optimism of: the 
good Superior rendered him incapable of 
seeing, and what some of the Professors 
did not think it worth while to look for. 
M. Pinavtt, the Professor of Mathematics, 
was a man of a higher order of mind, in 
whom there was a powerful personality, 
we are told, which faith had subdued, but 
which ecclesiastical discipline had not 
crushed. ‘ He was a saint, he was scarcely 
a priest, he was by no meansa Sulpician.” 
In his concentrated passion and the origi- 
nality of his ways he greatly resembled 
M. Lirrre. For “if M. Lirrre had received 
a Catholic education, he would have been 
an exalted mystic; and had M. Pinauur 
been educated outside of Catholicism, he 
would have been a revolutionist and a 
Positivist.” Those who are acquainted 
with the vast industry and great powers of 
M. Lirrre will admit this is saying a great 
deal. ‘The very atmosphere of the seminary 
created a mystical tendency in the soul of 
the Issy Professor, which held his genius 
in check, and in which his thought floated 
away as figures in a dream. This mysti- 
cism was strengthened, it would seem, by a 
certain Father Haniqup, who was the con- 
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cierge or porter of the establishment. The 
most transcendent forms of speculation 
were reached by this “ portier sublime ; ” 
and he was admired and consulted by all who 
aspired to superior sanctity. There was 
thus a fanatical section of the house headed 
by M. Gorrorrey, and a mystical party, of 
which M. Prvatur and the “ Portier sub- 
lime” took the lead, while the Superior, 
M. Gossenix, appears to have held the 
balance of a mild sway between them. 

Here we may stop to ask with M. Renan, 
How it isthat a man with such intellectual 
gifts as M. Prinavutr possessed can remain 
within the pale of Orthodoxy? How, for 
instance, did this Professor associate studies 
which would seem to naturally and neces- 
sarily exclude the miraculous tenets of 
Orthodoxy with an ardent Catholicism ?_ To 
make use of our author’s reply, it is due to 
the same cause which operates upon those 
members of the Academy of Sciences who 
are even to-day firm believers in the old 
orthodox creeds. To such persons Chris- 
tianity presents itself as a supernatural 
historical fact. Now, to test amy kind of 
historical fact, historical science is needed, 
which is foreign to the scope and tendency 
of mathematics. Hence minds of a high 
order, that have never been brought into 
contact with critical methods, may go on 
accepting for years what those methods 
prove to be, an impossibility. All this is 
true; we may observe at the same time, 
it does not require much, possibly no more, 
than thechance expression of a Zulu toturn a 
mind possessed of great mathematical power 
to an examination of the methods of his- 
torical science, when, as in the case of Bishop 
CotEnz0, all is suddenly changed. 

M. Renan tells his readers that he was 
strangely fascinated by the few echoes of 
German philosophy that reached the semi- 
nary. He was told, however, by one of 
the professors that it demanded too much 
change in the domain of opinion, and that, 
on the other hand, the philosophy of Rerp 
and the Scotch school tended to build up 
and strengthen Christian beliefs. It was the — 
latter school of thought, and that only, 


which seems to have prevailed at Issy in 
M. Renan’s time, apart, of course, from 
the scholasticism of the Middle Ages. The 
writers of the modern school of France, 
such as Cousin and Jourrroy, were only 
known through the refutations of their 
opponents. The knowledge thus indirectly 
obtained doubtless seemed perfectly safe ; 
but it was otherwise, for the refutations 
were too feeble to mitigate the force of 
the modern ideas they served to convey. 
Meanwhile the germinating process went 
on in our author’s mind. It was not want 
of belief in Christianity as a system, nor 
sceptical doubt as to any particular doctrine, 
so much as a crumbling away of the philo- 
sophical basis of revelation, in the common 
sense of the word, which was drifting him 
onward, almost unconsciously to himself. 
Instead of facing the rocks towards which 
he was moving he contented himself by 
looking back upon the many eminent men 
whose opinions had not differed greatly 
from his own, and who had yet remained in 
the Church, one of them, MAtmBRANCHE, 
saying mass throughout his life, in spite of 
his rationalistic philosophy. A change of 
this kind, though disregarded by the mys- 
tical M. Pryautr, and unobserved by the 
kind superior, could not long escape the 
keen, fanatical glance of the Professor of 
Philosophy, M. Gorrorrny. “One day,” 
says our author, “ when my objections had 
been pushed with vigour, and when smiles 
had been provoked in the conference by 
the feebleness of the replies, he stopped the 
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argument. In the evening he called me 
aside, and spoke to me in an eloquent 
manner of the anti-Christian attitude of 
mind which confidence in reasons betrays, 
and the injury rationalism does to faith. 
He grew strangely animated, and reproached 
me with] my taste for study. ‘ Research— 
what purpose does it serve? Hverything 
essential has been found out; it is not 
science that can save souls.’ And gra- 
dually becoming excited, he said to me in 
_ impassioned tones, “ Vous n’etes pas un 
Chrétien.” 

Those who know what it is to suddenly 
awake to the consciousness that they are 
breaking with a loved and revered past, 
those who have almost shuddered at the 
tones of condemnation or of pity uttered by 
some dear friend of early years with respect 
to their apostacy, will sympathize with the 
terror M. Renan says he felt at the words 
“vous n’étes pas un Chretien” which seemed 
to sound in his ears all night like the roar 
of thunder. The Superior, M. Gossrxm, to 
whom he confided his trouble, the next day 
was greatly displeased at what had been 
said, and treated him with more kindness 
than ever. One of the professors,a M. 
Manter, begged him not to ground his 
Christian faith upon mere matters of detail, 
and pointed out that if he did not feel he 
could become a, priest he could even then 
become a professor of the Scotch philosophy 
at the University, without breaking with 
the Church and renouncing Christianity. 
At length the matter was temporarily tided 
over, and it was arranged that atthe end 
of his two years at Issy he should pass on 
to Saint Sulpice for the study of theology, 
where we shall find him on the appearance 
of his next auto-biographical paper, which 
will be awaited with much interest by all 
who have had any experience of that revolu- 
tion ‘of opinion which it will doubtless 
eloquently and graphically pourtray. 


IN MEMORIAM. 


THE new year has already struck down two 
worthy men filling useful and responsible 
positions in our ministerial ranks—JoHN 
WILSON and WILLIAM BENNETT—obituary 
notices of whom appeared in our columns 
last week. It is not often, be, that we 
record the death of two ministers in the 
same issue of our paper. The work to 
which Mr. Witson devoted himself is one 
which has especial claims on our appre- 
ciation and sympathy. Surely none can be 
more Christ-like than that which gives itself 
to the “publicans and sinners” of our large 
towns, and endeavours to reclaim the vicious, 
to lift up the fallen, to aid the helpless, to 
care for the neglected, to instruct the igno- 
rant, to counteract, by the ministry of moral 
and religious influences, bad associations and 
surroundings. To do all this was the high 
aim of Mr. Witson’s work. Only those 
who have lived in large towns, and mingled 
much with the poor, who have acquainted 
themselves with the actual condition, the 
wants, the temptations and difficulties. of the 
lower classes, can really enter into and ap- 
preciate the labours of a faithful domestic 
missionary. It is a work in many respects 
exceedingly depressing. He is brought in 
close contact with vice, poverty, suffering, 
and wretchedness, in some of their most un- 
happy and distressing forms. He has to 
~ yisit tha sick poor in close, wretched, ill-ven- 
tilated rooms, to thread his way through 
dark passages and noisome stifling alleys, 
and listen to tales of suffering, vice and pri- 
yation painful to hear, Indeed, his work is 
to correct, as far as possible, the sins and 
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vices of our modern civilisation, as they 
affect specially the lower class of the popu- 
lation. The missionary would be almost 
helpless without the aid and sympathy of 
others.4 In this respect Mr. WILSON was 
well supported. An influential religious 
society was at his back, and by the members 
of that society his efforts, we know, were 
appreciated as they deserved to be. 

Not less useful in another direction was 
Mr. BENNETT. His work describes more that 
of our ministers generally, namely, to en- 
lighten the public mind on religious and 
social questions, to point out the mischievous 
influence of popular superstitions, to correct 
the pernicious errors which have been ac- 
cepted as truths by unthinking credulous 
minds, and lead them to higher, juster, truer 
views on the most important questions of 
human concern. His work was that of a re- 
ligious reformer, a teacher of rational religion, 
and to that work he brought abilities of no 
common order. We have before us a little 
volume of lectures which he published when 
he was the minister at Aberdeen, and which 
at the time of its appearance was reviewed 
in these columns. We believe it reached, 
as it deserved, a second edition. The sub- 
jects are of a popular character, and are 
handled in a free and reverent spirit, and 
with uncompromising fidelity to the claims 
of rational thought. Indeed, the book was 
sent forth on its mission as a ‘contribution 
The Lectures 
of which it consisted had previously ap- 
peared separately ina cheap form, but were 
thought worth preservingina more permanent 
shape. In the modest preface whichintroduces 
the book the writer says, ‘My encourage- 
ment to offer the Lectures in their present 
form is the hearty reception given to some 
two or three of them which, as pamphlets, 
have already appearedin print. My earnest de- 
sire and sincere hope is that, asnow published, 
they may prove helpful, in ever so humble a 
way, in directing attention by their plain and 
candid utterances to the irrational and per- 
nicious doctrines and beliefs which, in my 
opinion, are to be found in the prevailing 
theology of the times. Let those who differ 
widely from my position—as I well know 
many good men honestly do—say of my 
opinions and of their tendency what they 
may, they will never take from me the satis- 
faction of having, in the face of some dis- 
couragements, done whatI was able, and what 
to me seemed good for the enlightenment 
and well-being of the men of my time, and 
for the promotion of what I esteem to be 
the true honour and glory of Gop. Our 
knowledge in theology is of necessity like our 
knowledge in every other science, progressive 
and cumulative. Happy would I be could 1 
believe I had placed ever so small a stone 
upon the ever-enlarging cairn of truth, or 
had even simply caused one raised there by 
other hands to be more plainly visible to the 
eyes of the humblest and most unlettered 
wayfarer.” 

These sentences indicate the spirit not 
only of his book, but of his pulpit labours, 
during his too brief ministerial career. Per- 
haps for some he was too candid, too ad- 
vanced, but all must acknowledge the truth- 
loving nature of the man. His poetical effu- 
sions which have appeared from time to 
time always breathed the spirit of hope, 
trust, love, and aspiration. If they did not 
reach a high ‘standard of poetical excellence 
at least they were not open to the charge of 
dulness or feebleness. They were eminently 
stimulating to the spiritual nature and to the 
best affections of the heart. Slight and 
fugitive as they were, who can doubt that 
they did good? Who can tell what hearts | 
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they cheered, what faith they strengthened, 
what hope they inspired? Struck from his 
mind, bright and sparkling, they went forth 
on their errand to cheer and bless, and it may 
be that many hearts to-day are gladder and 
happier for their inspiration. To impart 
such inspiration is the true mission of the 
poet, and not a single line that does this has 
been written in vain. That he should be 
taken from us just when he was making way 
at Heywood scems to us unfortunate. We 
cannot help so regarding it, looking at it from 
our point of view. Every earnest worker is 
needed, and every one taken away with powers 
unimpaired is a loss. 

Both Mr. Witson and Mr. BENNETT leave 
behind them an unfinished work. The task 
which has dropped from their hands will 
have to,be taken up by others, and carried on 
with renewed energy and devotion. The 
work of rescuing the sinning and suffering, 
of consoling the sorrowing and teaching the 
ignorant ; and the work of quickening the 
mind with high and ennobling thought ; of 
inspiring the less gifted with cheering hopes 
and aims ; of correcting pernicious errors and 
inculcating divine truths—this is a work, in 
either aspect of it, as. pressing and urgent 
to-day as in any past age of the world. All 
honour to the men who have laboured in 
the past ; may worthy successors be found 
to fill the void their removal leaves behind 
them ! 


JOSEPH PRIESTLEY, LL.D. 

Last Sunday afternoon I went to St. George’s 
Hall, Langham-place, to hear Dr. B. W. Richard- 
gon discourse on “Joseph Priestley ; a Life-long 
Struggle for Liberty of Thought in the EHigh- 
teenth Century.” The lecturer has a broad 
chest, a strong constitution, a good voice, an easy 
and effective delivery. He was well-received, 
and frequently applauded by a large audience. 

He asked his hearers to go back in imagina- 
tion to a secluded house a short way from Phila- 
delphia, inhabited in the year 1800 by a man 
sixty-seven years old. He is gentle and cour- 
teous in manner, and affable in conversation. 
His range of knowledge is very extensive. He 
is fully acquainted with the chemistry of his 
day—indeed, has himself laid the foundation and 
enlarged the boundaries of the science by dis- 
covering oxygen and other gases, and the relation 
of plants to animals in the economy of nature. 
He has ascertained that plants assimilate carbon 
and give out oxygen, which is essential to the 
support of animal life. He has experimented in 
electricity and the laws of light. He knows not 
only the politics of America and England, but 
of most European states. In theology he is an 
encyclopedia of knowledge. Enter his home 
and you find he isan early riser. After eating a 
frugal breakfast he spends several hours in his 
laboratory or study. He walks out with his 
grandchildren in the middle of the day, then 
dines, and afterwards is ready to play with them 
at chess, cards, or any other innocent game—but 
never for money. In the evening friends fre- 
quently call upon him and talk on subjects in 
which they are mutually interested. This man 
is Joseph Priestley. What brought him to 
America? To answer this question it is neces- 
sary to tell the story of his life. : 

He was born in 1773, near Leeds. His father 
was a wool-sorter. His mother died when he 
was young, and he was placed under the care of 
an aunt, The family were Calvinistic and Pres- 


byterian. In early life he suffered from fits of 
depression, as he was not sure that he was one of 
the elect. He learned Latin, Greek, and some 


Hebrew from neighbouring tutors. He wished 
to become a minister, and with this view he en- 
tered the Academy at Daventry. There he read 
“Hartley on Man,” which influenced him very 
much. He became a Necessarian in philosophy 
and an Arian in theology. Having completed his 
three years at Daventry, he was chosen minister 
of Needham Market in Suffolk, at a salary of £40 
ayear, which was not regularly or fully paid. To 
eke out a living he opened a school for children, 
which proved a failure. His evening classes for 
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adults were, however, successful, and he taught 
the use of the globes, and tried to imbue them 
with a love for scientific knowledge. In 1758 
he removed from Suffolk to minister to a small 
congregation at Nantwich in Cheshire. In 1761 
he was chosen to the important post of tutor in 
the Warrington Academy. While there he made 
the acquaintance of Mrs. Barbauld, and through 
her was introduced to Dr. Price, Dr. Franklin, 
andothers. While at Warrington he was happily 
married, wrote his book on electricity, was elected 
Fellow of the Royal Society, and received his de- 
gree of LL.D. from Edinburgh. In 1767 he was 
invited to become the Minister of the Mill-hill 
Congregation, Leeds, and this pleasant connection 
continued for six years. An accident in a 
brewery near his house led him to pursue vigo- 
rously his chemical experiments, especially on the 
gases that are generated during fermentation. In 
1773 he engaged himself as Secretary and Libra- 
rian to Lord Shelburne at a salary of £300 a 
year ; £40 a year were allowed for laboratory ex- 
penses ; and in the event of either wishing to 
terminate the engagement he was to have a pen- 
sion of £150 a year. He occupied this post for 
six years, and during the latter portion of the 
time made a tour of Europe. During his stay in 
Paris he was in constant communication with 
the most eminent French philosophers, and he 
was surprised at the wide spread infidelity and 
even atheism that prevailed among them. They 
also were astonished that he should claim to be 
a Christian, while he denied most of the doctrines 
usually associated with Christianity. In 1780 
ke removed to Birmingham, and became one of 
the ministers of the New Meeting, where he re- 
mained foreleven years, and was very happy. Here 
he published two volumes on light and colour, and 
“ A History of the Corruptions of Christianity.” 
The latter work led him into controversy with 
Dr., after Bishop, Horsley. He was a member 
of the Lunar Society, to which Watts, the en- 
gineer, Erasmus Darwin, and others belonged. 
This society met monthly, at the time of the full 
moon, for the sake of the light which enabled 
them to get more pleasantly and safely to their 
homes. ‘fhe French Revolution took place in 
1789, and the shock of that mighty convulsion 
reazhed England. Priestley was known to hold 
liberal and advanced views, and he was believed 
to be in sympathy with the leaders of the revo- 
lutionary movement. In 1791, during a time of 
political excitement, an infuriated mob destroyed 
considerable property in Birmingham, set fire to 
Priestley’s house, burnt it to the ground, and he 
narrowly escaped with bis life. He rode on horse- 
back to Worcester, where he secreted himself for 
a few days. He eventually made his way to 
London, and was tutor at New College, Hack- 
ney, for three years. His feelings were very 
much hurt by the removal of his name from the 
Royal Society. As party spirit ran high in this 
country, for his personal safety he thought it 
better to leave, and find a home in the New 
World. He started for America in 1794, and 
settled in a secluded spot a few miles from Phila- 
delphia. He was engaged in literary labour to 
the last. In 1804 his health declined very much. 
He suffered from stricture of the esophagus, and 
could only take fluid food. He died calmly and 
peacefully, sustained by a firm faith in God and 
the immortal life. He wished very much to be 
buried in England—the land that he loved so 
dearly, though an exile—but this wish was not 
gratified. 

Dr. Richardson concluded with an eloquent 
tribute to Dr. Priestley’s love of truth, and his 
honesty and fearlessness in proclaiming his con- 
victions, and held him up as an example to all. 
He said that asa scientist he would bear com- 
parison with Sir Isaac Newton, for courage and 
intrepidity of character he was like Washington, 
and for gentleness and piety he ranked with Dr. 
Channing. 

He might have mentioned that England now 
appreciates the son once treated so badly. His 
statue has a place of honour in the museum of 
one of our oldest universities; and another 
statue invites the attention of the passer-by in 
one of the busy thoroughfares of Birmingham. 


Sir Erasmus Witson has informed the Senatus 
of Aberdeen University of his intention to found a 
chair of pathology there, and to endow it with a 
sum of £10,000. 
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OUR MANCHESTER LETTER, 


The meetings held in the Memorial Hall last 
Tuesday were about the most successful which 
have been held for many years. The business 
meeting was a business meeting, in the true sense 
of the word, the record of which I refer your 
readers to for the details. In the evening a public 
meeting was held, Mr. T. Chatfeild Clarke, a gen- 
tleman not “unbeknown” to you in London, 
presiding. - And a capital chairman he made— 
genial and gentlemanly as an earnest Christian 
temper could make him. The hall presented a fine 
appearance, filled, as it was, with one of the larg- 
est audiences ever gathered within its walls, and 
every one was animated by the same purpose, and 
a bright hopeful spirit. It seemed a very heaven 
of peace and good-will after the stormy passions 
of the previous evening in the meeting of the 
Free Trade Hall, where I was present, and ex- 
perienced certain sundry batterings from our 
lJrish brethren, who love peace so well that they 
seem determined none of it shall ever be used 
where any of them are. 

The Chairman’s opening remarks were of a 
nature to give a practical and useful turn to all 
that followed him. In certain parts of them he 
was specially suggestive, and provocative of 
thought. As a personal friend of the late Dr. 
Raleigh he spoke with feeling of him as one who 
was a model minister of the Gospel. He was not 
a man of genius, he said, but simply by devotion 
to his work, and his earnest piety, he had suc- 
ceeded wonderfully in the great object of his life. 
In another part of his remarks he said that 
“according to his experience, it was yet some- 
what of a mistake to suppose that prejudices with 
regard to liberal and rational religion had quite 
died out. On this ground a large sphere was open 
to Unitarian ministers.” Now, of this the pre- 
sent writer had had ample proof within a very 
few days of these words being spoken, even in 
what Mr. Clayden calls “ the metropolis of Unit- 
arianism.” Now, two thoughts are suggested by 
these averments. The first is, that if Unitarians 
conclude that their negative work is done they 
are under a great mistake; and the second is, 
that when the wonderful success of some pious 
and earnest orthodox minister is pointed out as 
an incentive, I think there ought to be some 
qualification introduced, inasmuch as the great 
probability is that even Dr. Raleigh’s success 
would have been much less had he happened to 
see the truth of Christian Unitarianism, and 
acted on his convictions. At least, I know men 
who are Dr. Raleigh’s equals in all the high qua- 
lities of Christian worth, and who have more 
learning ; who, while they were orthodox in their 
doctrines, could attract far more than they can 
do now as exponents of a loftier truth, and a far 
more pure gospel. In pointing out the hope of 
the future in the ever-widening spread of educa- 
tion, the chairman referred to the evidence of the 
fast declining influence of the harder and coarser 
elements of the older theology. The preacher of the 
liberal faith has a great future, he insisted. Every- 
thing tended to make us more hopeful as to our 
being able to instil into the minds of the people 
views of the love of God, the immortality of the 
soul, the absolute supremacy of the conscience, 
and views which were at the same time simple, 
deep, catholic, and Christian, and which were cal- 
culated to have a great future in this country. 
At the same time, “anyone who read the litera- 
ture of the day, the reviews of all kinds and de- 
grees, could not but see that there was a wide- 
spread non-recognition of religion, going far be- 
yond any belief in Christianity, as even the Uni- 
tarians held it in its wide and rational sense.” 
In a large and serious sense this is sadly too true; 
still I for one am inclined to think that this part 
of our present state is not seldom overrated, both 
in its extent and intensity, and I do not speak 
without some little knowledge of what I am 
saying. An aggressive party is naturally a very 
demonstrative one, and religious sceptics, like 
social levellers, make a great noise, and often 
alarm the public mind out of all proportions to 
their real numbers and influence. What I fear 
far more than the openly professed enemies of 
religion is the great inert mass of indifference 
that forms a weight of resistance to the upward 
tendencies of society against which reformers 
often seem to toilin vain. If the solidity of this 
mass could be effectually broken into, and some- 
thing like an interest in the higher concerns of 
life roused among them, the aggressive speaking, 
writing] scepticism of our day would do little but 
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prepare the ground for the higher forms of re- 
ligious life by sweeping away the lower ones. 


Mr. Harry Rawson’s speech is always welcome 
on these occasions to those who like clear state- 
ments, telling sentences, and sound sense, in 
short, good business informed with spiritual life. 
In remarking on the additions to the curriculam 
of the Board, and the increased rigour of the en- 
trance examinations, he pleaded for the thorough 
equipment of those who had to go out of college 
to anever better educated people. One feature 
that had been added to the curriculum was of a 
very important nature. I refer to the appoint- 
ment of ateacher of elocution. Considering that 
a large part of a minister’s work consists in speak- 
ing before the public, and that the effect of good 
matter is so often marred by a poor delivery, I 
think this is a wise step indeed that the com- 
mittee of this institution has taken. Not long 
ago I was at a meeting where one of the speakers 
specially interested me, his words contained more 
solid matter than all the rest of the speakers 
combined, and yet the audience generally would 
hardly listen to him. I expostulated with some 
of those about me, and showed the [important 
points he was making, when one elderly man 
silenced me by saying, “ If he thought so himself 
he would show more interest in what he was say- 
ing.” The fact was he was in earnest, and he was 
thinking most intensely, but he mumbled in his 
speech, and his attitude was awkward altogether. 
One other speaker had won applause simply be- 
cause he said gracefully the lictle he had to say, 
though he did it in many words. Mr. Rawson 
told an anecdote to show how awkward a man 
could be in trying to express extempore thought 
without previous training. Heshowed also by the 
number of theological books published during 
the year 1881, outnumbering any other class of 
literature, the present wakeful interest in theo- 
logy, and he thought that the theological student 
should be fully armed in every way for the work 
this increasing interest called upon him to do. 
In words of touching pathos, and with charac- 
terisations of the most happy nature, the speaker 
referred to the great loss the Liberal world has 
suffered from the deaths of Samuel Sharpe and 
Edward Wright. Beautiful and noble must have 
been the lives of men who could call forth such 
words from one who knew them so well. Mr. 
Rawson spoke with every sentence warm glowing 
from his heart, tempered by the fine judicious 
sense he so largely possesses. He spoke, too, 
some wise words as to how the directors of the 
Board, while radical in their principles of pro- 
gress, were also truly conservative of the best life 
of the past in the institution. This is truly 
English, and ensures safe progress. 


Mr, Clayden’s speech was marked by the best 
qualities of that gentleman asa speaker. It is 
years since I saw bim, for our spheres of labour 
have been widely separated for a long time past ; 
but I was glad to see the Mr. Clayden of old days 
so littled changed in any way. He still retains 
the ardour of his younger time, and still there is 
no uncertain sonnd in his trumpet when he blows 
it in the battle of thought. He pleaded for a 
larger infusion of lay help in the services of our 
churches. ‘‘ A religious census had been taken 
in many towns of late by newspaper proprietors, 
and from the results which had been published 
it appeared that the only churches which had 
been really successful in late years were those 
which made the greatest use of lay help. This fact 
had led him to the conclusion that if the Unit- 
arian body wished to carry on its work suceess- 
fully and effectively it must make a greater use 
ofitslay members. Let the ministry be enlarged 
as far as possible, and when all had been done 
that could be done in this respect there must of 
necessity be still a vast field for work, and that 
ground could only be occupied and the people 
brought in by a great infusion of lay agency 
in the ministry.” There was sense in what he 
said, and I give this point more prominence 
because. I have noticed of late, even in Lan- 
cashire, a decline fin the interest {of having 
laymen in the pulpit. Perhaps this may arise 
from the fact that our churches are better 
supplied with ministers than formerly ; and that 
our pulpits are so well, and, speaking gene- 
rally, so ably filled ; but there are many districts 
throughout our land which need missionaryising 
where zealous Jaymen might do good work with 
the occasional help of ministers, and of our col- 


leges in preparing the ground, and in building 
up churches where regular ministers would in 
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time be needed. I know several instances of 
the kind where this has been the case already. 
But I was most struck with Mr. Clayden’s re- 
marks on the question, “ What shall our ministers 
preach about?” It strikes me that this isa very 
simple matter indeed. Keeping in mind that 
the one great end of our churches is to develop 
the religious life of their members, the form and 
mode by which this end shal! be sought depends 
very largely on the individual preacher’s ,idiosyn- 
crasies, and on the special needs of the congre- 
gation. What would be the cause of decay in 
one would be the cause of life and progress in 
another. And in view of such a fact consists 
the vital importance of the flexibility of our 
Free Churches, which differs so largely in opi- 
nion, form of government, and administration. 
The late Mr. Sharpe used to say to Mr. Clayden 
that the great purpose of the services in our 
Churches ought to be to make men feel that they 
had a God to serve, and an immortality to live. 
And we have the root of the matter in these 
words. Mr. Clayden further insisted that the 
learning of the preacher should not appear 
in his sermon, though it should be there under 
all he said. I suppose that he meant that it 
should be thoroughly assimilated, and show 
itself in mental force and beauty, as our food, 
the beef and bread we eat show themselves in 
the form of nerve-energy and muscular strength. 
Tt should not be thrown in a wide undigested 
form, but transformed into mental activity. 


Mr. Black indulged in retrospect, in order to 
show how he had been led away from the Con- 
fession of Faith to the adoption of Unitarianism, 
and to prove that Unitarians made the mistake 
of supposing that liberal minds in other Churches 
were Unitarians when they were not. “There 
people had not such Unitarian views as were 
imputed to them, and certainly could not say 
that they were out-and-out Unitarians. This 
fact imposed on their body the duty of being 
clear, definite, explicit in the expression of their 
views, and of taking up an attitude of sympathy 
towards others.” Perhaps Mr. Black was right 
in what he said, but I should like to have asked 
him in whatsense he used the word Unitarian, since 
he also insisted on the great differences that no 
doubt prevail in our body. Besides, fifteen years 
ago, when he left the Orthodox body in Scotland 
fortheranks of Unitarianism in Hogland, the con- 
troversy differed very largely in itsaspects. It is 
only occasionally that one now hears the war cry 
of the Trinity, and other doctrines specially 
bound up with it, doctrines which seem to me, as 
clear eyed understanding and higher faith grow, 
to cease to have importance. ‘Lhe battle now 
rages more specially round the Bible, and accord- 
ing as thisis decided by an individual does he 
really belong to one side or the other. If he 
accepts it as the master of reason, as the dictator 
to conscience, he will also in ninety-nine cases 
out of a hundred submit to the orthodox canons 
of interpretation which see the Trinity, and 
many other things besides in its pages. But 
if, while prizing it as a book of wonderful 
instruction, as an inspirer of the moral sense, 
and containing the grandest uttterances and 
exemplifications of the religious life, he holds 
that his individual conscience is to him the su- 
preme authority, why then he will be likely to 
interpret it by the light of reason and discover 
very little therein that has to be read in before 
it can be got out. In all probability the result 
will be that he will be Unitarian. And there is 
little question there are many in the orthodox 
churches who have come to these conclusions, 
who yet stay in for family reasons, or because of 
their associations with some one particular 
church, or that they ‘sit under” ministers who 
seldom vex their ears with doctriues they deem 
false or immoral—such as never-ending hell, or 
natural depravity. Be all this as it may, Iam 
compelled to acknowledge that Mr. Black put 
very finely the work that Unitarians have to do. 
Their work, then, was mainly to reconcile under 

’ the roof of one temple the hearts and minds of 
men. That was the lesson they were learning 
for the benefit of the world at large, and he hoped 
their position was becoming more aud more clear 
to them. All their other work must not inter- 
fere with their work as congregations. 


Mr. Felix Taylor, the senior student, speak- 
ing on behelf of his fellow-students, made a very 
good speech indeed, full of promise for the 
tuture, and with words of thanks brought one of 

he best meetings I have had the pleasure of 
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attending for a long time to a conclusion. He 
proved that the right spirit is in the institution : 
that it is doing a good work for our liberal faith ; 
and that it deserves the earnest and practical sup- 
port of everyone interested in the welfare and 
progress of true religion in our country. 


Weel 


Occasional Fortes, 


The successor of F. D. Maurice at St. Peter’s, 
Vere-street, shows much of his broad and tolerant 
spirit. In the course of his sermon on Sunday 
last the Rev. W. Page Roberts said : “ You know 
I am no friend to pulpit politics, but if pclitics 
are out of place in the pulpit, thank God mo- 
rality is not out of place there, and when we see 
immorality like that which now disgraees Rus- 
sia, it is our duty to call attention to it, and 
boldly to condemn it. It is for us, with others, 
to do what we can to keep the national conscience 
sensitive, to maintain a high moral public opinion, 
and such an opinion will not be without power. 
The public opinion of its neighbours may be a 
real strength to a right-minded Government. 
We may not think that the outrages from which 
the Jews are suffering in Russia have the coun- 
tenance of the Government. But they have not 
been instantaneously and sternly repressed, and 
once more we see this singular people the vic- 
tims of ungoverned barbarism. How much the 
world owes them, and with what strange coin it 
has paid them for their services ! Why, we owe 
more to them than to any nation in the world. 
Greece and Rome are nothing to Jerusalem. I 
need not think of eminent men and services in 
modern days, nor yet of the time of which it has 
been said that together with the Spanish Arabs 
‘they kept alive the flame of learning during the 
deep darkness of the Middle Ages.’ I take the 
Bible, Old and New Testament, as a contribu- 
tion to the wealth of the world, which should 
make us look upon a Jew with gratitude when- 
ever we see him. What are Horace and Cicero 
to Isaiah and Paul? We are indebted for our 
religion, and herein for our civilisation, to the 
Jews. And yet this is the nation which Chris- 
tians have ravaged in almost every century. We 
may blush for the crimes of rabble crusaders, for 
those of our own country in the time of Jobn, 
and for those of Spainat the close of the fourteenth 
century. But is it not time that these things 
had come toanend? Do these burning ravaging 
Christians know that their Saviour—the God 
they worship—was a Jew ? We may plead semi- 
barbarism as ¢n excuse for the past. Well, per- 
haps it may be pleaded for the Russia of the 
present. But at least no such plea can be put up 
for Germany, which lighted the conflagration 
which now devastates Russia, and for her must 
remain the sterner condemnation. Humanity, 
gratitnde, and the Christian religion alike, call 
upon us to denounce the crimes from which an 
eminent and helpless people are now suffering.” 


Canon Farrar, in a letter supplied to several 
London and provincial papers on Monday, takes 
the same tone, and concludes with the following 
practical suggestion :—“Tt would bea most happy 
result of the present troubles if the Jews, like the 
Greeks, could be restored to the dignity of an 
independent and self-governed nation in their 
own Holy Land. There they might learn the 
absolutely immeasurable inferiority of their Tal- 
mud to their Bible. There they might free 
themselves from the less honourable tendencies 
into which they were mainly driven by the dis- 
abilities which closed every other career against 
them, and deprived them for so many ages of the 
fair rights and dignities of citizens. If this can- 
not be, then, while we trust that they may them- 
selves be led in every country of Europe to lay 
to heart, and to profit by, the bitter lessons of 
misfortune, we trust also that every Christian 
pation will recognise that the treatment to which 
they are now being subjected is not only the 
worst possible ‘summons to Christian fellowship,’ 
but also that it constitutes in itself an indelible 
blot upon the annals of that religion which claims 
to be, above everything else, a Gospel of Christ, 
and therefore a Gospel of mercy and humanity ; 
a Gospel which preaches that love to God our 
Father is best shown by love to our brother-man.” 
But as a simple matter of fact, the leading Jewish 
families of all nations, as we have always under- 
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stood, have not the slightest wish to be restored to 
the Holy Land, and feel much more at homein Lon- 
don, Paris, and Vienna. They are by no means 
we believe, ignorant of the “ immeasurable infe- 
iority” of their Talmud to the Old Testament. 
A modern Jew is much more an Englishman or 
a Frenchman than he is a Jew, and would pro- 
bably feel much less at home in Palestine than 
a colony of sturdy agriculturists of no particular 
religious persuasion. 


WE are glad to see the healthful activity of the 
Sunday School Association. Three new books 
and one new edition are advertised in our co- 
lumns this week. 


A census was taken on Sunday, at the sugges: 
tion of gentlemen interested in Christian work in 
Glasgow, especially to ascertain the actual attend- 
ance at the various Evangelical churches in the 
city and suburbs. Asa rule, the enumeration was 
made in the afterncan. There were in all 33 dis- 
tricts, and the number of Evangelical churche 
was 324, with an aggregate attendance of 115,292, 
and 20 Roman Catholic churches, with an aggre- 
gate attendance of 15,871. The population of the 
city and suburbs included was, at the last census, 
704,436. The census takers decline to give the 
denominational figures, on the ground that they 
might be used for political purposes. 


Tue result of the first matriculation examina- 
tion of the Royal University of Ireland was laid 
before the Senate at the meeting on Friday week. 
It appears that of 740 candidates who had given 
notice of their intention only 614 presented them- 
selves at the centres assigned for examination, 
of whom ten early withdrew from the work, 
leaving 604 who went through the ordeal. In 
round nunibers 400, or about two-thirds, took 
pass, and 200, or one-third, honour papers. Of 
the 604 candidates no less than 537, or 89 per 
cent., have passed the matriculation. As only 
340 students matriculated in the Queen’s College 
in the session 1880.81, the muster from the out- 
side colleges and schools is 50 per cent. more 
on this the first matriculation in the Royal Uni- 
versity. - 


Tux newly-constituted Faculty of Theology 0 
the Irish Presbyterian Church has just issued its 
“Reoulations for the degree of Bachelor of 
Divinity,” having been empowered by Royal 
Charter to confer such degrees. ‘The course in- 
cludes Hebrew, Church History, cathechetics, 
Christian ethics, Biblical criticism, and syste- 
matic theology. No one can be admitted as a 
candidate for the B.D. degree unless he be a 
graduate in Arts of one vf the Universities of 
the Uniled Kingdom, or has passed a three years’ 
eourse in Arts in Trinity College, Dublin, the 
Queen’s College, or Magee College. This wil 
exclude many of the older ministers, who pre 
pared for the ministry in the days before the 
Queen’s College, and who are, for the most part, 
without University degrees. 


NationaL ConFrerence.—The Local Com- 
mittee at Liverpool have engaged the Philbar- 
monic Hall for the whole of the proceedings of 
the Conference. The Rev. Joseph Wood, minister 
of the Wycliffe Independent Church at Leicester 
has undertaken to conduct the devotional part of 
the religious service, with which the Conference 
will open on the evening of Tuesday, 18th April. 
It will be remembered that he made an excellent 
speech at the recent Provincial Meeting of the 
British and Foreign Unitarian Association at 
Leicester. 

Tre Loupon Scuoon Boarp held its usual weekly 
meeting on Thursday. The Industrial Schools 
scandal was again discussed at much length. The 
result was that a letter from Mr. Scratton inti- 
mating that the matter was to form the subject 
of an action-at-law was referred to the Special 
Committee on the St. Paul’s Industrial School, 
with an instruction to suspend further proceedings 
pending the result of the action. The debate as 
to the proposed sale of the training-ship Shaftes- 
bury was resumed and concluded. The proposal 
was rejected by a large majority. The estimates 
for the year were presented. 

Accorpiné to a decree published in the official 
journal, the intended religious census of-France has 
been abandoned. ‘The interrogatories concerning 
the religion of the population will, consequently, be 


porraness from the census papers. 
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RICHARD COBDEN.* 

In the year 1840, just two years after the for- 
mation of the Anti-Corn Law League, and two 
years before the passing of the Act for the gra- 
dual removal of the tax on the food of the 
people, and while the agitation in favour of 
repeal was at its height, the total value of the 
imports and exports of the United Kingdom was 
£123,312,740, or £5 Os. 73d. per head of the po- 
pulation. In the year 1880 these figures had 
risen to £697,644,031 and £20 4s. 10d. respec- 
tively. In 1840, too, distress was prevalent all 
over the country, fresh meat was rarely tasted 
more than once a week by large masses of the 
population, and what are now to the very poor 
almoss necessaries of life, such as tea, coffee, and 
sugar, were then luxuries beyond their reach. 
For the nine years 1840-8, during which the Old 

Corn Law was in existence, the amount of wheat 
flour and other grain imported into the United 
Kingdom was 167,620,657 cwt., or nearly nine- 
teen million ewt. per annum ; for the twenty-one 
years 1849-69, during which the importation of 
foreign food was subject to a shilling duty, the 
imports were 1,046,123,490 cwt., or just fifty 
million cwt. per annum, and for the eleven years 
1870-80, during which the Corn Laws have been 
wholly repealed, the imports have risen to 
1,215,465,590 ewt., or nearly one hundred and 
eleven million ewt. per annum, Uninteresting 
as figures are as a rule to the general reader, 
there is about these, which we have taken from 
that very useful publication, the Znancial Re- 
form Almanac, a convincing eloquence, as well 
asa triumphant justification of the policy, the 
adoption of which has led to these great results. 
And this policy, the policy of Free Trade, is 
inseparably connected with the name of the man 
whose name is placed at the head of this article, 
whose biography has recently been given to the 

- world, by Mr. John Morley. This biography is 
areal addition to the literature of this country, 
and Mr. Morley has placed the reading-loving 
public under a great obligation for the two fas- 
cinating volumes, in which he tells the story of 
the life and labours of the Apostle of Free Trade. 
We can echo the wish expressed some short time 
back by Mr. Bright, that the time may not be 
far distant when Mr. Morley and his publishers 
can see their way to issue a cheap edition of this 
life of Cobden. Especially do we commend it 
for the reading of every young man who is fired 
with the slightest ambition to serve his country 
and his fellowmen, feeling certain that the disin- 
terested labours of Richard Cobden, told as they 
are with vivid simplicity of style, must leave on 
his mind an abiding impression for good. 

Richard Cobden was born on the 3rd June, 
1804, at Midhurst, in an old farmhouse called 
Dunford. Hisfather, William Cobden, was asmall 
farmer, with little fitness for business, but pos- 
sessed ofasoft and affectionate disposition. His 
mother, whose maiden name had been Millicent 
Amber, was endowed with far more force of 
mind, and possessed much shrewdness and native 
sense. Cobden’s childhood wasa hard one. The 
farm had to be sold, and while kind relations 
helped to maintain the dozen children who called 
William Cobden father, Richard was taken toa 
school in Yorkshire, where for five years he was 
ill-fed, ill-taught, and ill-used, and never saw 
parent or friend, When he had attained his 
fifteenth year Cobden was taken from school and 
placed asa clerk with his uncle, a warehouseman 
in Old Change. Between the uncle and nephew 
there was but little sympathy, and at one period 
the latter meditated a change of his position. 
Owing, however, to his father’s opposition he 
abandoned his intention, and he remained with 
his uncle until the failure of his house, in 1826. 
It is interesting to know that by his industry, 
cheerfulness, and skill he had overcome the dif- 
ficulties of temper that he had experienced at his 
uncle’s hand, and by the time he had reached 
twenty-one he had been promoted from a clerk’s 
position to that of traveller, a position for which 
he was in many ways peculiarly adapted, and, as 
Mr. Morley says, it was specially welcome to 
Cobden, because of the gratification that it offered 
to the master passion of his life, an insatiavle 

desire to know the affairs of the world. 


* “The Life of Richard Cobden,” by John Morley. 
aa Volumes, London; Chapman and Hall, Limited, 
1881, 
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Tn 1826, as we have said, his employer’s house 
failed, and for some little time he had nothing to 
do, save to look out for employment. This he 
obtained within a few months, and continued in 
it for two years, when he determined, along with 
two friends, to go into business on their own 
account. They had but little capital of their 
own, but they were able to inspire confidence in 
their ability and integrity, and in a year or two 
they owed one house alone forty thousand pounds, 
for goods sent to them for sale on commission, as 
Cobden says, “upon no other security than our 
characters and knowledge of our business.” The 
undertaking proved successful, aud it enabled 
him to do much for the rather crippled family of 
which he was a member. In 1831 they deter- 
mined to enlarge their business ; they took over 
from the house, to which reference has just been 
made, an old calico-printing factory at Sabden, 
not far from Blackburn. The year following he 
was joined by his brother Frederick, who had 
hitherto made a poor hand of business at 
Manchester, where and in London the business 
of the partnership was carried on. It was at 
Sabden that Cobden first began to interest him- 
self in the welfare of others besides his own im- 
mediate friends and.relations. He and his part- 
ner, Mr. George Foster, erected a little stone 
gchool-house, where there had previously been 
nothing of the kind, and where “the only agency 
for bringing,” as Mr. Morley puts it, “the great 
religious tradition of the Western world” to the 
inhabitants of the valley, was a diminutive 
Baptist chapel. 

In 1833 Cobden for the first time went abroad, 
visiting Paris for the purposes of his business. 
Two years later he went to the United States. 
His letters to his brother Frederick, dealing as 
they do with themes that are now rather hack- 
neyed, contain descriptions of his visit which are 
still vivid and interesting. In the autumn of 
1836 he was obliged, on account of the state of his 
health, to winter abroad. He went to Spain, 
Egypt (where he had an interview with Mehe- 
met Ali, the “rapacious tyrant” who was the 
author of one of the most atrocious massacres of 
modern times, and then ruled Egypt), Constanti- 
nople, Smyrna, Greece, and Malta, and returned 
after an absence of six months. His diary des- 
eribing his wanderings is full of interest, and in- 
dicates the shrewd and observant nature of the 
man, making it clear that his stock of political 
knowledge was considerably increased. 

Cobden had already come before the public as 
a politician in the publication of two pamphlets, 
one entitled “ England, Ireland, and America,” 
and the other ‘ Russia,” in both of which he ad- 
vocated very strongly the doctrine of non-inter- 
vention in foreign politics. These pamphlets 
were no doubt written with an eye to bringing 
his views before the puplic in another and more 
important fashion, and at the election of 1837 he 
contested Stockport, but was defeated. It was 
perhaps just as well for his private affairs that 
he was unsuccessful, for he was thus enabled to 
devote himself to consolidating his business, which 
had now grown so large as to require a capital of 
£80,000. But mere money-getting was not to 
Cobden’s taste, man of trade as he was. Writ- 
ing to his brother Frederick we find him say- 
ing :— 

At all events, let us remember that to live use- 
fully is far better than living long. And do not let 
us deprive ourselves of the gratification at last, a 
gratification which the selfish never have, that we 
have not embittered our lives with heaping up 
money, but that we have given a part of our time to 
more rational and worthy exertions. 


These are the expression of a noble and unselfish 
aim, and they are but typical of the work of Cob- 
den’s life. 

The moving spirit in the agitation, which ulti- 
mately resulted in the charter of incorporation, 
which was to make Manchester one of the great 
examples of the advantages attaching to muni- 
cipal life, was Cobden, and at the first election he 
was chosen alderman of the city. We now ap- 
proach the period which saw the rise and pro- 
gress of the great agitation which led to the re- 
peal of the Corn Laws. Cobden did not originate 
this movement, but he joined it in its infancy, 
and very soon became its leader and guide. We 
do not purpose, however, telling again the oft- 
told story of the League; our concern is princi- 
pally with the man who was so largely associated 
with its fortunes. In 1839 the partnership which 


had hitherto subsisted was dissolved, and a new 
i 
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one was formed between Richard and Frederick 
Cobden for carrying on the Manchester ware- 
house and the print works at Crosse-hall, near 
Chorley, and during the whole of the Corn Law 
agitation this arrangement continued. Frederick 
Cobden was scarcely fitted to manage such a busi- 
ness, and we cannot, therefore, be surprised that, 
owing to the absorption of the real head in mat- 
ters of larger interest, it did not prosper. Shortly 
after the new business arrangement had been per- 
fected Cobden married. That he was much at- 
tached to his wife there can be little doubt, as his 
letters testify; whether she fully sympathised 
with him in his public career it is not easy to 
say ; as Mr. Morley says :—“ It would seem that 
to be the wife of a prominent public man is not 
always an easy lot, . . . unless the woman be of 
more than common strength of public zeal, the 
thousand lonely days and nights, and all the 
swarm of undivided household cares may well 
put temper and spirits to a sharp strain.” Mrs. 
Cobden herself said to her husband, in the last 
year of his life, and the story tells a pathetic tale, 
“TJ sometimes think that, after all the good work 
that you have done, and in spite of fame and 
great position, it would have been better for us 
both if, after you and I married, we had gone to 
settle in the backwoods of Canada.” And Cob- 
den, we are told, could only say that he was not 
sure that what his wife had said was not too true. 
Cobden was ill when he said this, and his worldly 


affairs were not prosperous, else we feel sure he - 


would not have taken so gloomy and selfish a 
view of the matter. The opinion he expressed to 
his brother Frederick, and which we have already 
quoted, was a healthier and truer aspect of duty. 
On the other hand, Cobden, writing a letter to 
a friend in 1856, says of his wife :—“ God knows 
how much the comfort and regularity of her 
domestic life have always been made subservient, 
willingly and meekly so, to my political engage- 
ments, without one atom of ambition to profit by 
the privileges which, to some natures, offer a 
kind of consolation for family discomfort.” The 
man’s excuse in the parable, that he had married 
a wife, and therefore could not come to the feast, 
has always struck us as about the shabbiest and 
meanest a man can give; aud the wife who pre- 
vents, or does her best to hinder her husband in 
his duties to those beyond the home circle, falls 
short of being a true wife and helpmate. 

Cobden entered Parliament in 1841, after the 
dissolution, consequent upon the vote of want of 
confidence in the Melbourne Ministry, brought 
forward by Peel, and carried by a majority of 
one only. He was then thirty-seven years of age. 
It seems that he was not especially desirous of 
standing, but his friends of the League strongly 
urged him to contest the same constituency that 
he had wooed unsuccessfully four years previously, 
The result was a triumphant success, and Cobden 
entered the House of Commons as one of the 
members for Stockport. His maiden speech was 
made in the course of the debate on the Address 
to the Queen’s Speech, the amendment to which 
was carried by a majority of ninety-one, and led 
to the resignation of Lord Melbourne, and the 
formation of the first Peel administration. His 
speech dealt with the subject which he had gone 
specially to ventilate. While the party men on 
both sides were desirous of keeping the Corn- 
law question out of the debate, Cobden insisted 
on this being the question of the day, and the 
only one worth debating. His friends were well 
pleased with his effort, and, wisely enough, he 
was content to observe, rather than to mar his 
success by frequent attempts to address the 
House. In a letter to his brother, written in Sep- 
tember, 1841, he says :— 

My style of speaking pleases the gallery people, 
and has attracted the notice of the Radicals out of 
doors, But the Tories, especially the young fry, re- 
gard me in no other way than as a petard would be 
viewed by people in a powder magazine, a thingi o 
be trampled on, kicked about, or put out in any way 
they can, 

That this should have been so we cannot be 
surprised. There was a keen directness about 
his oratory which went home, and must have 
made many of his hearers wince. In one of the 
speeches delivered during his first session he 
said, turning to one negrophile and to another a 
friend of the Church Establishment :— 

When I see a disposition among you to trade in 
humanity I will,not question your motives, but this 
Iwill tell you, that if you would give force and 
grace to your professions of humanity, it must not 
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be confined to the negro at the Antipodes, nor to 
the building of churches, nor to the extension of 
Church establishments, nor to occasional visits to 
factories to talk sentiment over factory children ; 
you must untax the people’s bread. 


It was in the autumn of this same year that 
Cobden made that compact with Bright that 
they would “ never rest till the Corn Law is re- 
pealed,” which was the beginning of the friend- 
ship between them which existed until the death 
of Cobden. For the next four years he was 
indefatigable in his exertions, as well in the 
House as out of it, in enforcing the arguments 
- in favour of Free Trade. In the session of 1843 

occurred the memorable scene when Peel as- 
_sumed to believe that Cobden in a speech had 
held him personally responsible for the state of 
the country, and viewed it as a direct incitement 
to assassination. Peel came out of the affair 
badly at the time, but his subsequent treatment 
of Cobden made amends for his foolish conduct. 
Of course, Cobden did not confine his votes in 
Parliament to the question of Corn-law repeal. 
On the Ministerial proposals that arose out of the 
litigation connected with Lady Hewley’s bequest 
he supported the Government—he “ never en- 
tertained an idea of voting for the monopolists 
in matters of faith.” He supported, too, the 
Maynooth Grant simply and purely as one for 
extending education. 

All this time he was terribly harassed by the 
state of his business affairs. These had been 
going very badly for some time, owing to the 
wantofahead. At last, in the year 1845, things 
had come to’such a pass that ruin stared him in 
the face, and the only way to prevent it was to 
give up his public career. In September he de- 
termined to adopt this course, and wrote to Mr. 
Bright announcing his resolution, and fully de- 
scribing the causes that led to it. The letter 
itself was, at Cobden’s request, burned imme- 
diately on its receipt, but we gather its purport 
from the reply, which is given in full. Mr. Bright 
was travelling in Scotland, and he immediately 
wrote to Cobden, strongly urging him to recon- 
sider his determination. A day or two after he 
followed up his letter, by coming to Manchester, 
and, with the help of a friend or two, succeeded 
in raising a sum of money sufficient to tide over 
present difficulties, and Cobden was free to de- 
vote his services to the great purpose he had 
set himself to accomplish. 

This was nearing completion. Nature came to 
the assistance of the League; the failure of the 
potato crop in Ireland and the bad harvest in 
England gave a force to the arguments of Cob- 
den and his friends, which was irresistible. Peel, 
whose mind had for some time been tending to- 
wards repeal, finally declared in favour of the 
gradual adoption of the League principles. To 
some extent this was precipitated by Lord John 
Russell’s letter to his constituents, written from 
Edinburgh, calling upon them to “unite to put 

. an end toasystem which had been proved to be 
the blight of commerce, the bane of agriculture, 
the source of bitter division among classes, the 
cause of penury, fever, mortality, and crime 
among the people.” But the facts and argu- 
ments that converted Peel had not operated in 
the same way with other members of his Cabinet. 
The Duke of Wellington and Lord Stanley were 
as much opposed to Free Trade as ever. Pres- 
sure was wanted from outside, and this the 
League bestirred itself to give. Meetings were 
held in all the large towns, and Cobden and 
Bright took their share in stumping the king- 
dom. In the course of one of his speeches Cob- 
den spoke so strougly of Sir Robert Peel, going 
so far as to say that he should forfeit his self-re- 
spect if he ever spoke a word with Peel in 
private, that several of his friends remonstrated 
with him for his language. The fact is that 
Peel’s conduct, to which we have previously re- 
ferred, had greatly embittered their relations, 
and Cobden felt he had been treated badly. A 
few weeks after this speech, Mr. Disraeli, by way 
of excuse fora vulgar attack made by another 
member upon the Chairman of the League, justi- 
fied it by reference to Peel’s attack upon Cobden. 
This called up Peel, who rose to explain that he 
had intended at. the time to relieve Cobden of 
the imputation be had, ina moment of misappre- 
hension, put upon him, and that if he had not 
done so as unequivocally as he ought to have 
done, he begged to do so now. Cobden at once 
accepted the Minister’s disavowal, and expressed 
himself glad of the opportunity thus given to 
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him to express his own regret at the terms in 
which he had often referred to Sir Robert Peel. 
That these expressions of mutual regret were not 
mere compliments is shown by the fact that when 
a few months later the repeal of the Corn Law 
had become an accomplished fact, and Sir 
Robert Peel’s ministry fell on an.adverse vote in 
relation to his Irish policy, he took occasion, in 
announcing his resignation of office, to refer to 
the passing of the great measure, and to the part 
Cobden had had init. “The name,” he said, 
“which ought to be, and which will be associated 
with the success of these measures is the name 
of a man who, acting, I believe, from pure and 
disinterested motives, has advocated their cause 
with untiring energy, and by appeals to reason, 


expressed by an eloquence, the more to be ad- 
mired because it was unaffected and unadorned— 
the name which ought to be and will be associated 
with the success of these measures is the name of 
Richard Cobden. Without scruple I attribute 
the success of these measures to him.” Cobden, 
too, on several occasions made amends for any 
bittterness he had felt. 

Now that the objectionable law was repealed 
there was no longer any need of the organisation 
that had done so much to effect it. There re- 
mained but one thing to be done. To recognise 
in a substantial‘manner/the efforts of those who 
had done so much to secure the victory was only 
a fitting and proper thing. Especially did Cob- 
den deserve this, He had sacrificed ease, com- 
fort, health, and business for the sake of the cause, 
and this without the hope or expectation of re- 
ward. A subscription was set on foot, and a sum 
of nearly eighty thousand pounds was raised, a 
sum which enabled him to put his business affairs 
again on a proper footing, and to purchase the 
old farmhouse at Dunford where he was born 
and where he continued to reside till his death. 
He was once taunted with this gift as if it werea 
a matter of reproach. Addressing a meeting at 
Aylesbury he happened to refer to his little estate, 
and some one in the crowd in a sneering tone 
asked him how he had got it. Thé reply was 
worthy of the man :—“TI am indebted for it to 
the bounty of my countrymen. It was the scene 
of my birth and infancy ; it was the property of 
my ancestors ; and it is by the munificence of my 
countrymen that this small estate, which had 
been alienated from my father by necessity, has 
again come into my hands, and enabled me to 
light up afresh the hearth of my father where: I 
spent my childhood. I say that no warrior duke, 
who owns a vast domain by the vote of the Im- 
perial Parliament, holds his property by a more 
honourable title than I possess mine.” One thing 
must be said as to the League which commends 
it especially to our attention, and that is that 
while it sought to get rid of a system protected 
by law, it did so in the most approved constitu- 
tional manner, and never could it be laid to the 
charge of any of its members that they attempted 
to substitute any code of their own forthe law of 
the land. Even when famine might have proved 
a soreinducement to outrage, the work of the 
League went on as peacefully as from the first. 

Rest was now much wanted for Cobden, or 
rather that rest which is produced by change of 
scene and foreign travel. This he now sought, 
and made an extended tour in Europe. He, 
however, never forgot that for the principles of 
Free Trade to be wholly successful it was not 
sufficient that they should be adopted by Eng- 
land alone. With never flagging energy he 
persistently preached the doctrines of Free 
Trade, and in his interviews with many of the 
principal Statesmen and rulers of the countries he 
visited he lost no opportunity of dwelling on 
the advantages likely to flow from it. He visited 
France, Spain, Italy, Germany, and Russia, re- 
turning, after an absence of fourteen months, in 
the monthof October, 1847. During his absence 
a general election had taken place, aud he had 
the honour of a double return—for Stockport 
and the West Riding of Yorkshire. He elected 
to sit for the latter constituency, and continued 
to represent it until the appeal of Lord Palmer- 
ston to the country in 1857 to endorse his China 
policy, when Cobden, Bright, Gibson, and many 
others experienced the ingratitude of their re- 
spective constituencies. Two years later there 
was another election, and Cobden was returned 
for Rochdale without a contest, which borough 
he continued to represent for the rest of his life. 


We do not purpose following Cobden’s further 
career minutely; those who desire to do this must 
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study Mr. Morley’s volumes. We can only refer 
briefly to the part he took in some of the subse- 
quent incidents of our history. As a corollary to 
the principles of Free Trade, or ratheras flowing 
from them, he upheld the doctrine of non-inter- 
vention in the affairs of foreign countries, and 
the substitution of arbitration for war, in the 
settlement of quarrels between nations, At the 
same time, he was not a peace-at-any price man, 
though he strongly condemned the foolish policy 
expressed in the saying Bellum para, st pacem 
velis. It was owing to his taking this attitude 
that be was brought into continous opposition to 
Lord Palmerston, whom he regarded as the em: 
bodiment of a mischievous and vicious policy. 
In 1857 Lord Palmerston scored a victory, but 
later on the principles advocated by Cobden had 
begun to take effect. By them we were kept 
out of a war on behalf of Denmark against 
Prussia ; by them we were enabled to settle our 
differences with the United States; and later still 
by them the nation managed to prevent an active 
intervention in the quarrel between Russia and 
Turkey. At the time of the Crimean war, how- 
ever, these principles had not unfortunately ob- 
tained much hold, though Cobden and his friends 
did all in their power to stop it. Another thing, 
too, was effected by his instrumentality, and that 
was a change in the constitution of our ministries. 
Up to his time, in one sense, it mattered but 
little which party ruled ; in either case the rulers 
were chosen from the ranks of the aristocracy or 
the great landowners. Commerce, trade, and 
manufacture had no representatives. But the 
action of the League caused the representatives 
of these great interests to be a power in the 
State, and when in 1855 Mr, Milner Gibson be- 
came President of the Board of Trade the thin 
end of the wedge was inserted, which has 
gradually widened the opening thus made. 

Cobden was a member of the Liberal party, 
but an independent member. He always sought 
to raise all political questions above the level of 
party, and it is this high moral purpose which is 
the distinguishing trait of hiscareer. We donot 
mean to say that no such purpose had ever before 
animated the minds of politivians, but we do say 
that it was a very prominent one with Cobden. 
Asan instance of the way in which he would 
bring this spirit to bear upon matters in which 
it is likely to be overlooked, take his speech upon 
foreign loans in the year 1850. Not only, he 
said, was such a system a waste of national 
wealth, an anticipation of income, a destruction 
of capital, all of which are purely questions of 
political economy, but it was a direct connivance 
at acts anda policy which the very men who 
were thus asked to lend their money to support 
it professed to dislike and condemn. The men 
who lend their money for such purposes are des- 
titute of the many excuses by which many men 
seek to justify the use of the sword. It is the 
cool calculation of the chances of profit and loss 
in a game in which human lives are at stake. 
This is a lefty morality, and one too frequently 
lost sight of in dealing with questions of money. 

His independent character he preserved to the 
last ; though more than once he was offered a 
place in the ministry, he always felt an insuper- 
able objection to accepting it, believing he could 
best serve his country out of office. His nego- 
tiation of the French treaty was a wholly dis- 
interested piece of work, and, though not carry- 
ing out to the full the principles of Free Trade, 
yet it was done in the hope that the mutual 
interest of the two nations would ultimately 
lead to the complete adoption of those principles. 
Whether he was right in refusing office we do 
not presume to offer an opinion. His great 
friend, Mr. Bright, held that he was, but Mr. 
Bright has since held office himself. With the 
opinions Cobden held of Lord Palmerston, we 
confess that we do not think that he could have 
worked harmoniously, and, therefore, probably 
he judged rightly in refusing. 

Some questions have been raised as to whether 
Cobden wasa religious man. Wedo not quite know 
how such questions have come to be raised, unless 
it be due to an expression of Mr. Morley’s, to the 
effect that ‘‘ on religious questions he was for the 
most part silent.” Nominally he was a member 
of the Church of England, but he was no great 
admirer of the Establishment, and even if he had 
been, the fact would not in itself have constituted 


him areligious man. In early life he was a great 
admirer and a frequent correspondent of George 
Combe. One, who knew and loved him well, has 
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told us that his life was, to a large extent, based 
upon the Sermon on the Mount—“ his was a life 
of perpetual self-sacrifice.” Mr. Bright, when he 
said this, knew what he meant, and we confess 
that with this testimony before us we do not care 
to inquire very minutely into the actual creed he 
professed. There came a period in his life when 
a terrible bereavement sorely tried him, but we 
find him submitting to it with a most tender 
humility, and deprecating the harsh judgment of 
those who would condemn his wife for a rebel- 
lious spirit. Of course all this might have been 
‘the result of a purely philosophic coldness, or the 
calm resignation of an Agnostic, but there is no- 
thing to justify us in so believing. 

A spiteful critic has spoken of these volumes as 
the “ Life of a Bagman, by a Cockney.” Never 
was this double sneer more distinctly misapplied. 
That Cobden was a man of trade no one fora 
moment disputes ; that he brought a spirit far 
above sordid money getting to bear upon political 
questions is abundantly clear. Mr. Disraeli had 
no special reason to love Cobden, yet he has said, 

- “there is this consolation remaining to us when 
we remember our unequalled and irreparable 
losses, that these great men are not altogether 
lost to us, that their words will be often quoted 
in this House, that their examples will often be 
referred to and appealed to, and that even their 
expressions may form part of our discussions. 
There are, indeed, I may say, some members of 
Parliament who, though they may not be present, 
are still members of this House, are independent 
of dissolutions, of the caprices of constituencies, 
and even of the course of time I think that Mr. 
Cobden was one of these men.” With this testi- 
mony we can afford to allow the critic to spit 
his venom at the dead Cobden. Living, he served 
his country ; dead, the principles he did so much 
to advocate, the spirit he brought to bear on 
matters affecting the common weal, continue to 
make his influence felt, and to hand his name 
down to posterity as a true patriot, and one of 
the most distinguished ornaments of the Victorian 
age. R. B. 
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Our Little Life, Essays Consolatory and Domestic. 
Longmans. 1882. 

This is another of the pleasant little books in 
which our mild essayist “ A. K. H. B.” meanders 
in his usual way over the surface of modern 
ethical questions. Most of the essays, we be- 
lieve, have appeared in the periodicals, and there 
is little to distinguish them from nineteen pre- 
vious works of just the same class by the same 
writer, except that he recognises that he is at 
last growing old, and that that fact has givena 
riper and welcomer tone to his reflections on the 
duties and burdens of life. ‘After all these 
Years,” “ Of Parting Company,” “ Concerning the 
Cheerfulness of the Old” are the results of the 
experience of the author’s advancing years ; and 
there is a healthy cheerful tone about them which 
makes us likeand respect the author notwithstand- 
ing his weaknesses. There is a liberal tone, too, 
in religious matters, which shows that the writer 
—cautiously—sympathises with the Broad Church 
school in the Establishment, and all the references 
to English cathedrals and the dignified ceremo- 
nial of the English Church indicates that he is in 
these matters something of a High Churchman, 
wherein again we thoroughly concur with him, 
heterodox Nonconformists as we are. 

The longest essay in the volume is that on 
* Lord Campbell,” a review of the recently-pub- 
lished memoir, containing also some pleasant 
local reminiscences. It is interesting to read that 
the writer was himself brought up for the legal 
profession, and came into contact early in life 
with some of the famous leaders of the English 
Bar. We gather from more than one occasional 
allusion that he almost regrets the exchange of his 
profession. It is a singular and sad fact, he says, 
that nearly all the best men in his present pro- 
fession are profoundly dissatisfied, and regret 
that they are there. Many a time has he heard 
the words “If I had to begin my life again it 
would not be here.” And, he adds, with much 
truth, that ‘a system isin a bad way which, to 
conciliate the stupidest and sourest of its sup- 
porters, alienates all its best and worthiest sons,” 
—an evident allusion to the heresy cases, which 
are enough to disgust the Liberals of the Scotch 
Church. 

_ The essay on “ The Ideal of a National Church ” 
1s an interesting plea for comprehension on very 
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much the same lines as those laid down by Dr. 
Vance Smith. The author himself calls it “ an im- 
practical imagination,” but if theologians, and lay- 
men, too, werea little more reasonable anda little 
less prejudiced it would be quite within the range 
of practical ecclesiastical politicsin Scotland, where 
the leading sects have separated from the Estab- 
blishment only on infinitesimal points of Church 
discipline, and are substantially at one witb it 
in theological doctrine. In his imaginary scheme 
the writer would have varieties of modes of wor- 
ship recognised and included—both the liturgical 
service, “which must evermore commend itself 
to the more cultivated, and the extemporaneous, 
flexible service, with its great power of adapta- 
tion to present circumstances, which will always 
attract the poor.” As to Church government, he 
adopts the broad principle of Hooker, that the 
most useful government is that which governs 
best, whose practical conveniences and advantages 
are greatest ; and he disclaims belief that any 
Church government is of Divine authority in 
such a sense as to make every other Church go- 
vernment wrong. His general conclusion is that 


in the ideal national Church there should be as |. 


little governing as possible, unless by appeal to 
that law which is open to all; and that what 
governing is needful is best exercised by a 
hierarchy, whether Episcopalian or Presbyterian. 
He evidently has a lingering affection for the 
Episcopalian system aud a scarcely confessed 
hankering for the flesh-pots of Egypt, the digni- 
ties, and palaces and incomes and social position 
of the higher clergy of the Anglican Establish- 
ment. He relates plaintively that he has seen at 
a quasi-public dinner, north of the Tweed, the 
poorest squire carefully provided for at the high 
table, while a learned eccleziastical dignitary— 
was it “A. K. H, B.?”—was left to struggle in 
with the ruck and to fight for sitting-room ; and 
he adds, “it is evil where the parson is in cun- 
tempt,” and he laments that such a man as 
Chalmers “walks into dinner behind the shab- 
biest honourable,” while men and women, old 
and young, bow humbly to “his Grace the Arch- 
bishop.” All this he allows is trivial enough, but 
it is only too evident that in his heart he hun- 
gers for the ecclesiastir al dignity and social pres- 
tige of the beneficed English clergy. The essay, 
interesting as it is, is!iot a particularly valuable 
contribution to the : settlement of an important 
question—which, in fjcotland, at least, will pro- 
bably be soon solved by Disestablishment. 

There are some good stories in the book ; one 
of the best is the following :— 


There was a decent man in recent days who had 
published certain volumes of inexpressibly unread- 
able verse. On a certain occasion he was con- 
yersing with a friend, and, as was his wont, he led 
the talk to that which was to him the greatest of 
all things; to wit, Himself. With a sigh he said 
that it behoved him to be diligent in making the 
most of the time that remained to him, forasmuch 
as his time was short. His friend asked with 
awakened curiosity what it was he meant. ‘ Ah,” 
he replied, mournfully, ‘‘ you know all great geniuses 
die at thirty-seven.” The friend, eager to comfort 
him, entreated him to discard the notion that he was 
to be prematurely cut off, assuring him that he did 
not run the smallest risk of dying at the peculiar age 
to great geniuses. But the friend informed me that, 
instead of being cheered by the communication and 
grateful to him who conveyed it, the poet glowed 
with indignation. 

See 


The Westminster Review. Triibner and Co. 

The January number of this able Quarterly 
opens with an article on “ The Early Progress of 
Christianity,” endeavouring, after the manner of 
the celebrated fifteenth chapter in Gibbon’s His- 
tory, to trace the natural as contradistinguished 
from the supernatural causes conducing to the 
rapid spread and general acceptance of the Chris- 
tian religion during the tirst three centuries of its 
history. ‘he tone of the writer is sufficiently 
indicated by one of his first sentences, in which he 
speaks of the Christian religion as “ founded by 
Jesus of Nazareth, a young Jew, whose parents 
were of high and ancient descent, and of good 
social position.” He is assumed, without much 
evidence, to have ‘‘associated himself with one 
or other of those numerous philosophico-religious 
sects with which at that time Judzea abounded.” 
His announcement of the kingdom of heaven is cha- 
racterised as “ the splendid yet egotistic dream of 
a self-deluded enthusiast,” 


The writer concedes, 


however, that if we strip the religion of Jesus of 
one or tivo excrescences we must pronounce it to 
be animated by a pure and high morality and 
aiming at a useful and practical virtue. The 
Essayist then proceeds to attribute the extra- 
ordinary and rapid progress of the Christian 
faith, first to causes predisposing the Roman 
world to receive a new religion arising from a 
wide-spread dissatisfaction with the forms of the 
traditional religious beliefs, and the powerful de- 
velopment both of religious emotion and mental 
activity ; secondly, the wide dispersion of the 
Jewish race, the character and devotion of the 
earlier professors of Christianity, and the expan- 
sion of their religion under St. Paul’s influence 
from Judaic sectarianism into Christian Catholi- 
city ; and thirdly, the moral and spiritual excel- 
lence of the religion they preached. The essay is 
ably written, and is well worth reading and com- 
paring with Gibbon’s famous chapter, however 
inadequate may be the causes assigned for the 
early progress of Christianity. 

We pass on toa kindred subject in the scho- 
larly Essay on ‘ The Stoics,” of whose philoso- 
phical and ethical system an interesting account 
is given, based on Zellet’s recently translated 
“ History of Greek Philosophy.” Then follows, 
almost by natural transition again, an article on 
“George Eliot as a Moral Teacher,” the conclu- 
sion from a comprehensive review of her works 
being that “she breathed an elevating spirit into 
every subject that she touched, and that her 
highest claim to our gratitude is not her literary 
excellence, great as that is ; not her wit, humour, 
or pathos ; but the noble purpose which gave to 
her genius a larger life.” 

“The Coronation Oath no Bar to Legislation ” 
is an elaborate historical review, showing that 
in all ages of our history the monarch, whatever 
his or her private views or feelings, has been 
bound to govern us “according to the statutes in 
Parliament agreed on,” and that, therefore, the 
Coronation Oath can never be used by monarch 
or minister, and should not be invoked by edu- 
cated peo'le to block the way to any Parliament- 
ary enatment, howsoever great the issues in- 
vol zed.” This looks very much like an elaborate 
pr of cf what all educated people are thoroughly 
avreedl upon; and we should have been more 
jaterested in an article showing the inutility of 
all Parliamentary oaths and declarations, and 
vows of allegiance to the reigning monarch, 

The remaining articles are, “The Basis of 
England’s Power in India,” the main object of 
which is to show that the discordant races of 
India must all submit to one dominant race, and 
that ours is the most tolerant of all rules; 
“India and our Colonial Empire,” a critical sur- 
vey, going over the widest ground in a neces- 
sarily brief and superficial way ; “ Working Class 
Insurance as it is,” exposing the shameful mis- 
management of a vast number of Friendly Socie- 
ties; “Town Smoke and Town Fog,” waging 
relentless warfare with the two demons that now 
tyrannise over us; and “Richard Cobden,” an- 
other valuable review of John Morley’s “ Life,” 
adding some particulars from other sources not 
hitherto generally known. 

The number closes with the usual critical sur- 
vey of “Contemporary Literature,” beginning 
with a review of Dr. Davidson’s new edition of 


| his invaluable “ Introduction to the New Testa- 


ment.” 
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The British Quarterly Review. Hodder and 
Stoughton. 

The January number of this always able Re 
view does not interest us so much as some of its 
predecessors, and there is no article that stands 
out in special prominence over the others. All 
the Quarterlies must have a hard struggle for 
life, when there are three monthly Reviews of 
commanding ability competing with them on 
their own ground, and dealing with subjects of 
the day in all the freshness of living interest. 

The first article, “The Literary Clubs of 
Paris,” is a lively sketch of several long-forgotten 
societies of the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies, which reads curiously out of place in the 
sedate organ of cultured Dissent. 

More in accordance with the character and 
objects of the Review are the next two articles ; 
one, “ A Sketch of Individual Development,” by 
George Macdonald, in which the accomplished 
novelist traces the birth of the will, the influ- 
ence of poetry and science, the revelation of love, 
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the mysteries of life and death, in the style of 
the sermons scattered so profusely through his 
fictions; the other, an antiquarian article on 
“ The Culdees and their Later History,” that is, 
the old extinct Celtic Church in Ireland, which 
became extinct at the beginning of the sixteenth 
century. 

There are two other articles bearing on eccle- 
siastical and theological questions—* Count Cam- 
pello,” a singularly unfavourable sketch, by Mr. 
T. A. Trollope, of the latest convert from Rome, 
whose autobiography we recently reviewed, and 
who, if the facts alleged are correct, is no great 
loss to Rome, and no desirable acquisition for 
any other religious communion ; and a not very 
profound review of “ Westcott and Hort’s Greek 
Testament,” concluding with a wholly inadequate 
rejoinder to Dean Burgon’s tremendous onslaught 
on the new Revision and its text in the last 
number of the Quarterly Review. 

There are two articles of a political and socio- 
logical nature, which, to our mind, are decidedly 
the most interesting in the number. The first-is 
areview of John Morley’s recent “Life of 
Richard Cobden,” by our friend William Clarke, 
cf Cambridge, formerly one of our own contri- 
butors, and is quite the best account of the book 
and estimate of Cobden’s character and work 
that we have yet seen. The other article is an 
extremely valuable and almost exhaustive statis- 
tical account of ‘The Industrial Resources of 
Ireland,” from the pen of Mr. F. R. Conder. The 
writer’s main conclusions are tbat Ireland may 
safely challenge any European country north of 
the Alps for wealth in natural resources ; that 
she possesses in each of the three kingdoms of 
nature, in the products of air, water, earth, and 
what lies under the earth, the chief of those 
treasures which elsewhere are not found to- 
gether; bwt—that fatal “but !”—these great 
natural stores of wealth are unsolicited by human 
industry ; and the “Island of the Saints,” which 
might be made a terrestrial paradise, is certainly 
something quite the reverse. 

The number is brought to a close with the 
usual copious notices of ‘Contemporary Litera- 
ture” of the quarter. 


Short Notices. 


The Clerical World has in its firss number for 
the new year a capital photograph of Archbishop 
Tait, cabinet size, together with an interesting bio- 
graphical sketch. There are also sermons by the 
Revs. Phillips Brooks, of Boston, U.S.A., and Dr. 
Horatius Bonar. A new feature in this number is 
a “ Symposium ”—what, another !—on the subject, 
“Within What Limits are Schools of Thought De- 
sirable in a Religious Community?” The Rev. A. 
Plummer, Master of University College, Durham, 
opens the discussion, and states his position as 
follows :— 

““Tt would seem to be manifest that a religious 
community which values its existence must require 
its specially authorised teachers to ayow in plain 
and solemn language a loyal adherence to its formu- 
laries. This is the least that can with safety be 
required ; and this minimum is perhaps all that it is 
wise to require. After the teacher has once sub- 
scribed to the articles of faith, it will be best in the 
long run to leave the interpretation of the subscrip- 
tion to his own conscience, at least as far as penal- 
ties are concerned. The cases in which a man who 
has subscribed to a creed, flagrantly contravenes it 
in his teaching, are not common, and they may 
safely be left to public opinion and public contro- 
versy. It is not often that a person holding the 
opinions of Mr. Voysey wishes to remain a clergy- 
man in the Church of England ; and when he does, 
he wins far more influence and sympathy in the 
attitude of a martyr than in that of a discredited 
cleric, Englishmen respect freedom of thought, 
but they respect honourable practive also; and they 
may be trusted to condemn a man who takes a 
salary for teaching one thing while he teaches the 
very opposite. 

“A Church whose ministry is fenced in this way, 
and whose laity is left practically unfettered in the 
matter of external restrictions on belief, has far 
more to hope than to fear from the very large 
amount of liberty that it permits. Reasonable se- 
curity being taken that the great central truths pro- 
fessed by the community shall not be contradicted 
by its official teachers, far more good than harm will 
come from each teacher being allowed to insist upon 
whatever subjects he may consider to be most edify- 


ing, and to treat even these central truths in palit results of permanent value, 


own way, ‘Truth is infinite in range, and the modes 
in which its many aspects may be presented are in- 
exhaustible. Let each teacher take the side which 
impresses him and deal with it as his reason and 
conscience may dictate. With the widest division of 
labour and the greatest variety of exposition we shall 
still have much that has been only most imperfectly 
and obscurely presented. From various points of 
view we find the three great schools, High, Low, and 
Broad, presenting themselves; and that religious 
community is impoverished in vital power, and out 
of trim in balance, which does not possess all three, 
Truth may be considered in three relations; to the 
whole body of believers, to the individual soul, to 
humanity and the universe at large. In teaching the 
truth we may appeal to authority, to the emotions, 
or to reason. We may base our doctrine and prac- 
tice, on antiquity, on private interpretation of Scrip- 
ture, or on enlightenment. Everywhere we are con- 
fronted by the characteristics of the three pre- 
vailing schools. They are not in themselves 
mutually exclusive ; and disruption and decay will be 
the result of artificially making them so. Rightly 
understood, they mutually imply one another; and 
each is the natural complement of the other two. 
The fact that the existence of all three side by side 
involves much friction produces far more gain than 
loss. In the world of thought, as in the world of 
action, there is no life without friction. The 
dangers of liberty in religion may be great: but the 
dangers of boridage are far greater. The one may 
lead to extravagance and error; the other is sure 
to end in stagnation and deceit. Sloth and false- 
hood are the natural vices of the slave. Far better 
that the Church should admit some error, than that 
it should lose its interest, and cease to make pro- 
gress, in the truth. Far better that a man should 
conscientiously teach what is erroneous, than that 
he should deliberately profess a belief which he 
knows that he does not hold. 

“The principle of limitation, therefore, would 
seem to be this:—that each religious community 
should have its own creed, a plain statement of be- 
liefs which it holds to be central and vital; and that 
its authorised teachers should be required to sub- 
scribe to that creed, and promise not to teach what 
contradicts it. Beyond this, all teaching and all 
acceptance of teaching should be left to the con- 
science of the individual and the influence of public 
opinion in the community,” 
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Piterary Hotes, 


Tuer University of Wtirzburg intends to celebrate 
in August the tercentenary of its foundation. 

A cuair of Celtic has been instituted in the Col- 
lege de France; and M. de Jubainville has been 
appointed to fill it, 

Tue jubilee of Chambers’s Journal will be cele- 
brated in February. Dr. William Chambers, one of 
the two original projectors of this venerable and 


| still highly successful periodical, continues to edit it, 


being assisted by his nephew, Mr. Robert Chambers. 

A sraTuE of Zwingli is to be erected at Zurich, 
at a cost not to exceed f.80,000, and sculptors of all 
nations are invited to compete. 

Messrs. Loneman announce ‘“ Reminiscences of 
Oriel College and the Oxford Movement,” by Mr. T, 
Mozley, formerly Fellow of Oriel. 

H.R.H. raz Princess Louise is about to con- 
tribute to Good Words a series of drawings illus- 
trative of Quebec and its neighbourhood. They are 
now being engraved, and will be published imme- 
diately, along with historical and descriptive notes, 
and a long poem on Quebec by the Marquis of 
Lorne. 

Mr, BuancuarD JERROLD is engaged on a work on 
Egypt, which will be published shortly, and will. be 
entitled ‘‘ The Belgium of the East.” 

Tue two yolumes of Mr. Froude’s ‘Life of Car- 
lyle,” which will be published in the spring, will not 
be a complete biography, as some of the papers have 
supposed, but will be confined to the first forty years 
of his life, 1795-1835. 

We quote from the New York Publishers’ Weekly 
two regulations of the Post-office department of the 
United States affecting post-cards :—‘ There is no- 


thing in the postal law prohibiting a ‘dun,’ or a 
threat of prosecution, being sent in the mail by a 
postal card. It is the duty of a postmaster to ex- 
amine postal cards, and to see that they contain no 
improper matters ; but they [sic] must not disclose 
the contents.” 

THE Academy says that Mr. E, A, Freeman’s lec- 
turing tour in the United States promises to leaye 
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At many of th 
towns the librarians of the pablic libraries haye 
issued what may be called ‘bibliographical helps,” 
indicating the books that illustrate the subject of 
Mr. Freeman’s lectures. At the suggestion also of 
Mr. Freeman and Mr. Bryce the Historical Society 
of Maryland has petitioned the Legislature for an 
annual grant towards the publication of the State 
Records. 

Mr. Henry Woops, painter, and Mr. G. F. Bod- 
ley, architect, have been elected Associates of the 
Royal Academy of Arts. 

We are authorised to state that “ Pendal Hynd- 
burn,” the admirable autobiographical story by the 
Rey. W. Mitchell which has appeared in successive 
numbers of the Unitarian Herald, will be published 
in a book form as soon as a sufficient number of 
subscribers can be obtained. 

Messrs. Loneman announce as nearly ready two 
volumes of Lord Beaconsfield’s speeches, which are 
to be edited, with notes and a preface, by Mr. T. E. 
Kebbel. 

Mr. Joun Jonzs, who died a few days ago at his 
residence, 93, Piccadilly, in his eighty-third year, has 
bequeathed to the nation a large and valuable collec- 
tion of works of art, 

Prorressorn Harnack has just completed a work 
on the Greek Apologists of the Second Century, 
according to the Church tradition, which will, no 
doubt, throw much light on this important subject. 

Signor Gauueya will shortly publish a work in 
which he will give an account of his recent travels 
in Russia. He was unfortunately prevented from 
visiting Siberia, 

Tux editor of the Burlington has received a cha- 
racteristic letter from Mr. Ruskin upon the article 
“True Aisthetics” in the current number of the 
magazine. The world knows his opinions upon the 
subject, but he fears itis labour in vain to open 
blind eyes to the great truth that the perceptive of 
beauty ought to include moral ag well as physical 
perfection 
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Bovurnemovtu.—On Sunday, January 8, Unitarian 
services were commenced at the board room of the 
town-hall here, when the Rey. F. T. Reed, of Poole, 
preached. The attendance on this occasion was 
small, owing to the unfavourable weather and the 
short notice given. On the 15th inst. the service 
was conducted by one of the local friends, and the 
audience numbered sixteen residents, besides a few 
friends from Poole. 


Curtmsrorp.-—A,very kind gift of £20 has been 
sent to the Secretary of the congregation here, in 
the name of the late Samuel Sharpe. The £20 
thus received and subsequent donations, the result 
of the kindly interest of Mr. Edwin Lawrence, will 
materially aid in the endeavour to clear off the ex- 
penses of the late improvements. 

Liverpoou: Hosriran Sunpay.—The complete 
returns of collections in our Liverpool churches on 
Hospital Sunday are as follows :—Renshaw-street, 
£493 188. 3d.; Hope-street, £71'7s.; Hope-street, 
Sunday-school, 16s.; Gateacre, £33 6s. 5d.; An- 
cient Chapel, Toxteth-park, £17 6s. 5d.; Hamilton- 
road, Everton, £4 2s. 9d.; Beaufort-street, Domes- 
tic Mission, £2 1s. 1d.; Bond-street Domestic 
Mission, £1 5s. 

Tau Taucunirz Lisrary.—This library, by means 
of which the most remarkable productions of British 
authors during the last forty years have been made 
known all over Europe, now numbers 2,000 volumes, 
The last on the list isa view of ‘‘ English Literature 
in the Reign of Victoria, with a Glance at the Past.” 
It is from the pen of Professor Henry Morley, whose 
qualifications for the task have been amply demon- 


| Strated by his previous writings on this subject. By 


reason of its size the work is necessarily more in 
the nature of a catalogue raisonné than an elaborate 
analysis, but in many instances tiie distinctive cha- 
racteristics of a writer are clearly described. The 
value and interest of the volume, which is published 
in England by Messrs. Sampson Low and Co., are 
enhanced by a frontispiece comprising fac-similes 
of the autographs of those who have contributed to 
the Tauchnitz collection, and among whom are 
Dickens, Thackeray, Carlyle, Macaulay, Robert 
Browning, George Eliot, Lytton, Cardinal Newman, 
Lord Beaconsfield, Washington Irving, Kingsley, 
Ainsworth, Douglas Jerrold, Shirley Brooks, Alex- 
ander Dyce, Hepworth Dixon, Charles Lever, the 
Hon. Mrs. Norton, ‘Ouida,’ E. A. Freeman, 
Charles Reade, Mackenzie Wallace, and last, but 
not least, Mark Twain. 

A Bixx to Jegalise marriage with a deceased wife’s 
sister will be introduced in the Canadian Parliament 
during the present session. 


Our Contemporaries, 


DISESTABLISHMENT IN SCOTLAND. 

The Times, writing on the attitude ‘of the 

churches in Scotland towards the Disestablish- 
ment question, says :— 


It is not always easy to make out what the Free 
Church position is. Thereis no doubt as to what it 
was at the beginning. The Free Churchmen deli- 
berately and for conscience sake separated from the 
Established Church, accepted the duty of support- 
ing the ministers whom they claimed the right to 
choose for themselves, and asked only to be left 
alone to worship in their own way, and to admini- 
ster their own affairs after the best and most ap- 
proved model. The demand was moderate and it 
was irresistible. They have had their own way as 
a matter of course, but it has not led in quite the 
direction they fancied it would. Their credit and 
influence have not grown as they ought to haye done 
in accordance with established precedents. The 
Church they left has got on very well without them. 
The decline has been in their own ranks. -The ideal 
which they were one day to realise—that of a pure 
Church conterminous with a Christian State—has 
not been fulfilled. The Free Church has always 
been in a certain sense an aggressive body in will 
and purpose, thought not in act. To be «@ free 
Church in a free State has not been enough for it. 
As the depositary of the truth it can claim more 
from the State than a cheap and barren toleration. 
Disestablishment all round would have had a cer- 
tain fairness about it, but it is only as a choice of 
evils that the voice of the Free Church has been 
given for it. As things have turned out it has be- 
come every year more and more evident that the 
Free Church was not the Church of Scotland. The 
victory and the spoils have gone together. The 
Established Chureh has managed to obtain both of 
them, The Free Church has thus, in addition to 
its freedom and its purity, the solid possession of a 
grievance. This treasure it will not suffer to be 
unemployed. It may not be possible to use it for 
the direct benefit of its ownérs, but it may none the 
less be found available for doing mischief to some- 
body else. Tstablishment, as the Free Church ad- 
mits, is a good thing in itself, but it is the saints, 
and not the sinners, who have a right to it. Better 
no establishment than a bad one, says Principal 
Rainy ; and an establishment which does nothing 
and promises nothing for the Free Church is so ob- 
viously bad that it carries its own condemnation 
with it, before a Free Church meeting at all events. 
The Established Church, to Principal Rainy’s view, 
can hardly present itself as a Christian body at all, 
It does not represent the religious life of the na- 
tion ; it is not in harmony with Church principles, 
or, what comes to much the same thing, it embodies 
a denial of Free Church principles, It is too bad to 
be reformed. It is fit only to be swept away so as 
to make room for the Church of the future, a strong, 
united Presbyterian body, able to put pressure upon 
the Government and to get something more than 
fair play. For Dr. Begg, too, the proper type of 
things is a national religion embodied in a State 
Church. But this religion must be something more 
than national. It must possess the characteristics, 
not of the State Church as it is, but of the Free 
Church. To Dr. Begg, no less than to Principal 
Rainy, the Established Church is past hope of im- 
provement. ‘The difference between these two au- 
thorities seems to be that Dr. Begg is the more 
sanguine as to getting the State to side with him. 
Principal Rainy will be content if the State will 
smite his foes, The blow is to be one from which 
the Free Church can have nothing to apprehend, 
Cantabit vacuus. The Establishment alone will 
suffer from it. 

At the time of the Free Church schism or sepa- 
ration, or whatever we are to term it, Lord Cock- 
burn ventured on a prediction which seems in fair 
way of being fulfilled. His view was that the Free 
Church would gain in many ways by the change, 
but that it would become more fanatical. We make 
no question as to the earnestness of the present 
Free Churchmen, or as to various other spiritual 
gifts which they claim and, no doubt, possess. 
There is one yirtus in which they are a little want- 
ing, and one, too, which we have good authority for 
preferring to all others—the virtue of charity. The 
virtue of minding their own business is of a lower 
and more mundane kind, and for this, too, they are 
just as little conspicuous, For a pretty complete 
example of fanatical and uncharitable meddlesome- 
ness we need not look further than to the late pro- 
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ceedings of the Metropolitan Presbytery. The model 
is far from being an attractive one, nor do we think 
the Scotch fancy will be much caught by the hope 
that if the views of the Presbytery are adopted it 
may prove by and by the universal model to which 
all Scotland will be bound under penalties to con- 
form. 


_+_ 


RELIGION IN NEW ENGLAND, 


The Boston- Sunday Herald speaks encourag- 
ingly of the “Religious Situation in New Eng- 
land” :— 

The changes in religious opinion at present ope- 
rative in New England communities are chiefly in 
one direction. Whatever may be the ecclesiastical 
fold in which people are gathered, the drift is un- 
mistakable. It is believed that the statistics go to 
show that the membership of the churches, as com- 
pared with what it was half or aquarter of a century 
ago, indicates a positive advance upon the ratio of 
population, but the members of the churches, like 
the people outside of them, have insensibly changed 
their religious belief. Thousands who regarded 
church membership as the securing of a religious 
home are hardly affected by changes in religious 
opinion. They enjoy the ethical and emotional part 
of religion, and think of nothing else. Not so the 
thoughtful people in the community. They have 
shifted their base, The old theology of New Eng- 
land has been superseded, and the system by which 
three separate Gods were conceived to govern the 
world is now essentially exchanged for the system 
by which one God rules the heavens and the earth... 
If theism has succeeded in any large sense to the 
Puritan conception of Christianity, it is a theism 
which does not mean an attack upon Christianity, 
but an attempt to present the fundamental truths of 
religion afresh to the minds and hearts of men. The 
old hostility has passed away, and the day is bright 
with such enthusiasm for humanity that the divine 
Father seems nearer to men than he did at an earlier 
day. Then, again, it seems as if the existing deno- 
minations were reaching out to a larger grasp of the 
truth, a larger social and ethical sympathy, a larger 
sense of what Christianity means for the active life 
of the world, than before. It is the unconscious 
purpose, working secretly in men’s minds and hearts, 
to place Christianity anew upon the free and broad 
basis of the great historical creeds, and to broaden 
the interpretation of these creeds until they include 
all that belongs to the free, full, and conscious life 
of men. In both the Theistic and the Conservative 
directions the religious situation in New England is 
more encouraging than perhaps at any time in the 
last fifty years. The long reaches of a process of 
development are beginning to manifest themselves. 


A VISIT TO TRANSYLVANIA. 


The Rev. J. H. Allen, of Boston, U.S.A., has 
given an interesting narrative of his recent visit to 
Transylvania in four letters to the Christian Re- 
gister. He describes the meeting of the Consistory 
of Kolozsvan, of which our Hungarian correspondent, 
Professor George Boros gave a more extended ac- 
count, and in his last letter sums up his general 
impressions as follows :— 


Transylvania is a territory something more than 
twice as large as Massachusetts. For nearly a hun- 
dred and eighty years it has been incorporated in 
the kingdom of Hungary, being that part of it which 
rests, to the east and south, against the old frontier 
of Turkey. Hungary itself is, to most intents and 
purposes, an independent constitutional kingdom, 
haying for its king the Emperor of Austria, Francis 
Joseph, who appears to be well-meaning and honest 
in dealing with this part of his dual empire, and to 
be personally popular and esteemed. The territory 
of Hungary is in all just about as large as New 
England, New York, and New Jersey put together ; 
its population considerably less, being about six- 
teen million. Of these about half are of Hungarian 
or Magyar stock,—a race of great vigour, of great 
national pride and independence of temper, and 
bound together by the tie of a language which com- 
pletely separates them (so far) from the rest of 
Europe, and which they cling to with proportionate 
zealand fondness. Not only is it,the popular tongue 
everywhere spoken, but it is fertile in books, news- 
papers, journals,—in short, a native literature, vi- 
gorous and abundant. We must begin, then, by 
understanding that this is the race with which we 
haye to do, and that their language is the medium 
through which our friends propose to do their work. 

The other half of the population is made up of a 
great mixture of races, who do not mingle and merge 
together, as the different populations have done s0 ex- 
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tensively among us, but keep up distinctions of blood 
and language, which area source of incessant jealousy 
and anxiety ; of dangerous and threatening hostility, 
too, sometimes, as in the revolution of 1848-49, and 
in the dread of a Panslavic crusade during the 
agitation of the Eastern war so close upon their 
boundaries. To say nothing of cthers, there are the 
two great stocks, Slavic and German. Of these, I 
may say, perhaps, that the Slavs are regarded with 
more distrust, as a large and growing population, 
ignorant, unambitious, abject subjects of the 
Eastern Church, and the likely tool of Eastern 
political intrigues. They have also shown them- 
selves, as in 1849, capable of great ferocity and 
treachery toward their Hungarian masters, having 
doubtless some old scores of blood-feud, or memories 
of oppression, to wipe away. Especially under the 
name Wallachian, or (as they call themselves) 
Roumanian, —i.e,, the assumed descendants of Ro- 
man colonists—they make a decided majority in 
Transylvania, where they do the most of the farm- 
labour, and where their swarthy complexions, black 
elf-locks, and occasionally the beauty of face and 
bright costume and gay head-dress of the peasant- 
girls, make a picturesque variety to the eye. 

The German population, not quite so numerous 
as thesa, I take to be invaluable, industrious, intelli- 
gent, and peace-loving people, objects of jealousy 
chiefly (if at all) on the one ground of the strong de- 
sire of national independence, which chafes at the 
comparatively loose and easy tie that links the Hun- 
garian kingdom to the military empire of the Haps- 
burgs. The Germans, or ‘‘Saxons” as they are 
called, of Transylvania were invited there as 
colonists, about seven hundred years ago, to fill the 
void made by wars and invasions and the waste of 
men in the Crusades. These may be regarded as 
thoroughly nationalised and thoroughly loyal. 

Again, the native Hungarian or Magyar popula- 
tion in Transylvania consists mainly of the Szeklers, 
whom we may call the Highlanders of the district, 
as having their home in the mountainous country 
toward the eastern boundary, in number something 
over half a million, These are the singularly vigo- 
rous, sturdy, and valiant race of which I have been 
speaking, mostly, all along. We shall not mistake 
very far if we call them the Yankees of Hungary. 
They regard themselves (if I may say so) as the pith 
and core of the Magyar stock, and as the oldest 
settled population of the country, if not of modern 
Europe ; having, as they claim, held their seat among 
these hills at least since the invasion of Attila, early 
in the fifth century. I do not pretend to decide 
what was their source, originally. They are com- 
monly said to be of Tartar or Hunnish stock, and 
appear to think so themselves; saying, however, 
that the old historians, in terror of their invasion, 
made a frightful caricature of the race, which has 
figured as their likeness ever since, and which we 
find, vigorously copied, in the pen-and-ink portrait 
drawn by Gibbon. Philologists, too, say that their 
language is allied to Turkish and Finnish, and set 
them down as “‘ Turanian.” But I have seen some- 
where mention of a tribe living in Western Asia, 
not far from the Caspian, that was caught up and 
swept on in the great Hunnish inroad, and may 
have made this stock of mountaineers. At any 
rate, they have no one trace of what we commonly 
think of as Turanian or Tartar, and, if they are not 
pure Caucasian, then (to my thinking) they ought 
to be. 

Now, when the Reformation was proclaimed in 
Germany, three hundred and fifty years ago, the 
eager intelligence of these people quickly caught the 
movement, and Hungary became very largely Pro- 
testant. Moreover, within a few years, the Unit- 
arian doctrine had been preached there to such 
effect—favoured by the national genius of the peo- 
ple, more Asiatic (they think) than European—that 
it became the ordinary type of Protestantism through- 
out Hungary. The State religion, however, remained 
Catholic; and, under the repressive policy of. 
the Hapsburgs, Unitarianism was gradually crushed 
out in the great Hungarian plain. It survived, how- 
ever, in a vigorous and staunch community, among 
those sturdy mountaineers; and though at this day 
they number not so many as sixty thousand in all, 
they are as true to their faith and their organisation 
as the most devoted church or sect or population to 
be found anywhere, Their one hundred and six con- 
gregations, with very modest ecclesiastical pro- 
perties (most of which were seised and turned to 
Catholic uses by the Government in 1716, and for a 
few years later), have held their. own in a quiet, 
invincible way, which shows their determination to 
do their own work, and do it well, in absolute indif- 
ference whether their numbers are to be reckoned by 
hundreds or by millions, 
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They do this under one strong conviction, which 
we, at least, can thoroughly understand and honour. 
Itis that the education and the intellectual destinies 
of the Hungarian nation are in great measure in 
theirhands. ‘Their attitude towards the nation at 
large is thus exactly the same as that asserted for 
the descendants of the Puritans in America ; or, still 
more precisely, what is claimed for the Liberal or 
Unitarian movement in New England, in its work- 
ing ouf on the opinions and ideas, the education 
and philanthropies, of the United States. & 

And this position seems to be conceded to them 
with a frankness and a lack of jealousy that we 
should hardly expect. Religious bigotry does not 
*~ appear to be a besetting sin of these Eastern popu- 
lations, certainly not of those who live so near the 
shadow of a great ecclesiastical despotism. Accord- 
ingly, we find that a majority of the pupils in the 
schools which our friends maintain are sent to them 
from other communions, and that their primacy in 
the great work of education is cheerfully conceded 
by their neighbours. Their religious community, 
then, is first of all the fountain-head, singularly 
pure, simple, and domestic in its type of character, 
of an influence that flows, widening, through the 
veins of the most vigorous and intelligent race of 
South-eastern Europe, 

And this work they will continue to do, as they 
haye done, absolutely independent of whatever sym- 
" pathy and aid they may receive from abroad. If 
they have ever laid any claim upon our aid, if was 
not in virtue of their importunity, but of our oppor- 
tunity. For pure missionary service, economised 
to the last penny, and sure to go in the direction of 
the utmost benefit to a great people, whose history 
—at least, the most important phase of it—may be 
said to be just beginning, it would be hard to show 
anywhere a stronger claim or a surer economy than 
here, 

I say this very confidently ; because, though my 
stay among them was fewer days than Mr, Morri- 
son’s was weeks—and he can testify to a thousand 
details, of which I know nothing, as to their family 
and church life—yet I had large opportunity of con- 
versation, at the best central point of viow, with 
those best able to instruct me. I seemed to find 
lines very closely parallel between their currents of 
thought and ours. The same questions, anxieties, 
duties, anticipations, seemed to besct their path that 
we are familiar with in ours. The training of some 
of the best of their younger’men in England, and 
their eager study of modern thought, through the 
medium of English speech, count for much in all 
this. But the general result is the same—a sense 
of fellowship, a directness of sympathy, a commu- 
nity in work and in hope, that ought to make their 
cause very dear among us. 


Corresyondence, 


THE NATIONAL CONFERENCE, 
TO THE EDITOR, 

Sir,—With reference to criticisms which a 
programme like that for the National Conference 
may expect to incur, will you allow me to say that 
our Committee will anxiously consider any practical 
plan that may be brought before their notice for in- 
creasing the usefulness of the Conference? In 
matters hitherto arranged they have necessarily 
acted on their own judgment, and cannot, of couse, 
reconsider questions finally settled; but they will 
welcome any suggestions by which their plans can 
be amended and improved. 

Meantime I am gratified to say that almost every 
post brings me many letters of encouragement and 
adhesion from ministers and congregations in all 
parts of the United Kingdom ; and that an influen- 
tial Local Committee has been formed at Liverpool, 
which is taking action steps to endorse the success 
of the Conference, A. W. Worruineron. 

Old Swinford, Stourbridye, Jan. 13. 


P.S.—To the above letter I should like to add 
that “A Country Pastor” will find, on communi- 
cating with the secretary of his congregation, that 
his thoughtful suggestions have been practically an 
ticipated by the Conference Committee, 


—o— 


SACRAMENTAL WINE. 
TO THE EDITOR. 

Sir,—In a recent number of the Disciple there 
was avaluable article on ‘ Sacramental Wine.” I 
do not think the subject should be allowed -to 
drop. I am sorry to find no reference to it in 
any subsequent number, It is, indeed, singula 


‘of experiments with grapes and grape juice, 
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that at the Lord’s Table there should be in use 
a wine so ‘heavy and heavy”—a “tinted, bran” 
died compound,” as the writer says, “few persons 
now think of introducing at their own board.” The 
case is too strong to be passed over in silenee. The 
teetotal doctrine has now widely spread. Even Dr. 
Clarke declares perfect health to be incompatible 
with the habitual use of alcoholic liquor. Some 
change, then, must be made, or else the Communion 
Service will be still less acceptable than it now is. 
Here half measures, such as the writer advised, can- 
not answer. Any alcohol is known to be morally 
dangerous to those who have once exceeded. ‘The 
yery sight and touch of it is allowed to be, to them, 
truly dangerous, destroying the power of their will, 
Truthfulness is not to be expected from those who 
are under the influence of the poison. The writer 
did not believe in the existence of unfermented 
wine. But it is certain that the pure “ fruit of the 
vine,” or ‘‘blood of the grape,” may be now easily 
obtained for the celebration of the Lord’s Supper. 
Wine of this nature, proved to be genuine, is made 
by Frank Wright, High-street, Kensington. It is 


used by several churches in Belfast, as well ag in- 


England and Scotland. The matter has now been 
so thoroughly sifted by law courts that the genuine- 
ness of this wine cannot be doubted by any one who 
examines the evidence in its favour. ‘The last wit- 
ness, alone sufficient, is Dr. Norman Kerr, who thus 
spoke at a recent meeting in London of the Church 
Homiletical Society at the Chapter House, adjoin- 
ing St. Paul’s Cathedral, where Dr. W. B. Richard- 
son was in the chair, and confirmed what was then 
stated :— 

“It had been denied that unfermented grape juice 
could exist. [So thought the writer in the Disciple.] 
The lecturer felt bound to test the objection, and 
spent nearly a year inan extended and crucial series 
He 
found that grape juice could be preserved unfer- 
mented and unintoxicating by a variety of processes, 
and now showed a large number of these specimens 
both in a solid and a liquid form. By a diagram, 
eight different kinds of unintoxicating wine were 
shown to have been described by Greek and Latin 
writers, and the lecturer exhibited about twenty 
different samples of unfermented wine prepared by 
himself three years previously. A large assortment 
of pure unfermented grape juice, from America, 
France, Germany, Portugal, Australia, London, and 
other parts of the world, some sold by wine-growers 
as ‘pure unfermented wine, was also shown, ‘The 
only unfermented wine in the English market at 
present, which he could recommend as genuine, was 
that made by Mr. Frank Wright, of Kensington. 
The lecturer also displayed liquid unfermented grape 
juice, imported by himself from the Hest, and 
ordered under the designation of a word which was 
one of the names for wine in two Hastern languages.” 

Since then I hear that many of the clergy have 
gone over the works of Mr. Wright, to be satisfied 
by sight and taste of the truth. I understand that 
Dr. N. Kerr’s paper, with full explanation, is now 
to be had separately. Lover or Facrs, 

Se gs 
THE SUNDAY SOCIETY. 
TO THE EDITOR. 

Sir,—Through the liberality of the Council of the 
Society of British Artists the Winter Exhibition of 
Paintings and Sculpture at the Gallery in Suffolk- 
street has been open to the members of the Sunday 
Society to-day, from four o’clock to seven p.m., the 
numbers attending being 466. Next Sunday (Jan. 
22) the Exhibition will be open to the public, free, 
by tickets which will be issued by the Sunday So- 
ciety to all persons making written application and 
sending stamped and addressed envelope for reply 
to the Honorary Secretary, 8, Park-place-villas, W. 
In order that these visits may be as instructive and 
interesting as possible, a cheap edition of the cata- 
logue has been published. We beg you, by publish- 
ing this letter, to help us in giving publicity to this 
opportunity of spending a few hours on Sunday in 
a pleasurable and harmless manner. 

Tuomas Bunz, M.P., President; W. H. 
CorrienD, M.A., M.D., Chairman of 
Committe; Marx H. Jupau, Honorary 
Secretary. 

9, Conduit-street, W., Sunday, Jan. 15, 


ScarBoroucH.—The Rey. A. Amos, of South- 
ampton, has received and accepted a unanimous 
invitation to become minister of the Unitarian con- 
gregation, in succession to the Rey. Dendy Agate, 
B.A., who has removed to Gorton. He will com- 
mence his ministry on the first Sunday in April, 
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Aeligious Intelligence, 


BRITISH AND FOREIGN UNITARIAN 
ASSOCIATION. 


COUNCIL MEETING, 


The third meeting of the Council for the Session 
1881-82} was held at the offices of the Association in 
Norfolk-street, on Wednesday afternoon; Joseph 
Lupton, Esq., J.P., of Leeds in the chair. There 
were also present the Revs. R. Spears, D. Amos, 
T. L. Marshall, R. Shaen, J. Worthington; and 
Messrs. Harwood (Pendleton), D. Martineau, H. 
Jeffery, R. Pinnock, B. Lewis (Newport, Isle of 
Wight), C. J. G. Niloart, J. T, Preston, T. C. Clarke, 
8. S. Tayler, Treasurer; and the Rey. H. Ierson, 
Secretary. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and 
confirmed, The Report of the Executive Committee 
of their werk ‘since the preceding meeting of the 
Council was also read and received, on the motion 
of Mr, 8. 8. Tayuur, seconded by the Rey. R. Spars. 


Tue Report. 

The Committee regret that they have again to re- 
cord the decease of several members of the Council 
since the last meeting, Mr. T. W. Bagehot, Mr. S. W. 
Browne, and Mr, C, Moore, Vice-Presidents of the As- 
sociation ; and the Rey, Goodwyn Barmby, one of its 
Home Correspondents. They have communicated to 
the relatives of these honoured friends the expression 
of their sincere condolence and respect, as also to the 
daughters of the late Dr. Bluntschli, who had been for 
many years on our list of Foreign Correspondents. 

The Committee learn with pleasure from Mr. C. 
Derzsi, the minister of the new Unitarian congregation 
at Budapest, that some accessions to their number 
have taken place, and that many non-Unitarians by 
profession attend the services with interest, The 
Bishop also gives a very encouraging report of the 
prospects of this new cause. He mentions that about 
£600 have been subscribed to the fund for the ins 
tended church building. 

The chapel at Ashford, Kent, which was bought by 
the Kent and Sussex Association, with the view of 
establishing a Unitarian congregation in that place, has 
been offered by their Committee to the Association, 
they being unable from want of funds to continue the 
support to the Missionary hitherto given by them. 
This offer has been accepted, and the Committee hope 
that by renewed exertion the good work begun in that 
place may be extendedand made permanent, Trus- 
tees have been appointed, who will engage to hold the 
property subject to the direction of the Association, 
and in the meantime upon an open trust for the wor- 
ship of Almighty God. It is arranged that the en- 
gagement of the present Missionary shall terminate at 
the end of March, and the Committee are anxiously 
considering the question of whom to appoint as his 
successor. 

It was not intended, when the regular Sunday ser- 
vices at Cambridge were discontinued, that no further 
effort should be made there, and the opinion has been 
frequently expressed that it would be desirable to 
maintain courses of lectures during terms, ‘The Com- 
mittee haye endeavoured to arrange for the formation 
of classes for theological study in Cambridge, under 
some of our own Professors. This idea has not yet 
come to a practical issue, but in the meantime lec- 
tures have been given by the Rev. T. W. Freckelton 
and the Rev. E. M. Geldart, which were fairly at- 
tended. It is proposed to give another course in the 
term just begun. 

The Provincial Meeting at Leicester on the 2nd 
November last was one of the most successful that 
the Association has ever held. The Committee were 
happy to acknowledge to the Rev. J. Page Hopps and 
to his congregation their deep sense of obligation {o 
them for the cordial liberality with which they wel- 
comed the Association on that most interesting occa- 
sion. 

Visits have been made on behalf of the Association 
to Ipswich and Horsham at the opening of school and 
lecture rooms, at the dedication of the new church at 
Hull,’and at ithe re-opening after some repairs and 
considerable improvements, at Chelinsford. 

The work by Dr. G. Vance Smith, entitled “Texts 
and Margins of the Revised New Testament Version,” 
has been published as the Council desired, and the 
reprint has been ordered of a tract, by Dr. Bellows, 
“God the Father, the only Proper Object of Wor- 
ship.” Copies also have been taken for distribution 
of a tract on “The Athanasian Creed,” by the Rey. 
W. Birks, of Stroud. 

The remaining stock of Dr. Channing’s Works being 
five hundred copies on the better paper, the Com- 
mittee have ordered them to be bound for sale or dona- 
tion at the price (3s. 6d.) hitherto charged for the 
common edition. Thirty copies have been sent on 
application since the last report to ministers and 
theological students. The first five thousand of the 
shilling edition of the “ Positive Aspects of Unitarian 
Thought and Doctrine” haying been sold, another 
issue of the same number has been printed, 
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The remainder copies of sermons by the Rev. 
Robert Collyer on “ Nature and Life,” and “The Life 
That Now Is,” in one volume, have been offered to 
the Association on advantageous terms, which the 
Committee are disposed to accept, with the approval of 
the Council, and with the object of selling the work 
at a much reduced price. 

Grants of books have been made to the number of 
870 since last October, partly to individuals, inquirers, 
and others, partly to chapel bazaars and libraries. 
Tracts also have been sent for distribution to Swan- 
sea and Merthyr in Wales, to Carluke in Scotland, to 
Kentish Town, Portland-street, Walworth, Deptford, 
and Holloway, London, also to Southampton, Notting- 
ham, Whitchurch, Trowbridge, Preston, Swinton, and 
Cambridge, besides packets of tracts and books to 
Budapest, New Zealand, and Simla, and a number 
of tracts given to inquirers through the office. The 
total number of tracts so distributed is over 13,600. 

Grants have been made to seven ministers from the 
Bicentenary Ministers’ Fund. 

The ordinary mission grants for the year have been 
agreed to. Amongst these, numerous additions have 
been made to the list of recent years, amounting to 
about £600 over last year, in addition to £150 special 
grants to congregations and for lectures. Omitting 
the sum annually voted for the Hungarian student, the 
expenditure on Missions and congregations for the 
year, as at present arranged for, will be over £1,700. 
Larger help is to be given in some places; in some, 
grants that have been for a time suspended are re- 
newed, and some are altogether new. 

A communication has been received from the Se- 
cretary of the National Conference requesting the ap- 
pointment of representatives of the Association to their 
meeting in Liverpool next April. The Committee, 
cordially appreciating the objects of the Conference, 
commend the matter to the attention of the Council. 


Mr. Jerrery moved, and Mr. Harwoop seconded : 
“That the Council heartily sympathise with the 
Committee in their expressions of condolence with 
the families of the late Mr. T. W. Bagehot, Mr. 8. 
W. Browne, Mr, ©. Moore, the Rev. Goodwyn 
Barmby and Dr. Bluntschli, and of deep respect for 
the memory of honoured friends whose cordial in- 
terest in its work has long proved of great service 
to the Association.” 

The Sucrerary read an encouraging letter from 
Bishop Ferencz respecting the new Unitarian church 
at Budapest. 

THE NATIONAL CONFERENCE. 

A communication was read from the committee of 
the National Conference requesting the appointment 
of representatives to their meeting on the 18th 
April next in Liverpool. A deputation specially 
nominated to rerresent the Council was appointed, 
together with the President, Treasurer, and Secre- 
tary, and such members of the Executive Committee 
as may be able to attend the Conference. 

The preacher at the Whitsuntide meeting was 
then nominated, and some discussion took place 
in reference to the anniversary meetings past and 
future. 

UNITARIAN STATISTICS. 

The Rey. R. Sprars called attention to the de- 
sirableness of collecting reports from the various 
cliurches of average attendance morning and even- 
ing, the institutions and trust funds connected with 
the church, the amount of money raised for all pur- 
poses. He moved :—‘ That it be an instruction to 
the Executive Committee to ascertain the numerical, 
institutional, and financial statistics of our churches, 
including trusts, with any other such information as 
might be of service to the Association,” Mr. Man- 
sHaLL seconded the motion. A discussion ensued, 
jn which Messrs. D. Marriszavu, Prtock, and the 
Rev. D. Amos took part. And the proceedings were 
brought to a close after a sitting of two hours, and 
ultimately the whole question was referred to the 
next meeting in the form of a notice of motion. 


——_.>—_———- 


THE UNITARIAN HOME MISSIONARY 
BOARD. 


The annual business meeting of the Unitarian 
Home Missionary Board was held on Tuesday after- 
noon in the Memorial Hall, Manchester. Mr. Harry 
Rawson, chairman of the Committee, was voted to 
the chair. 

The Rov. CG. C. Com read the twenty-seventh 
anuual report, from which we make the following 
extracts :— 

In presenting their twenty-seventh annual report, 
the Committee express their belief that the work of 
the past year will bear comparison with any of its pre- 
decessors in educational efficiency, and that the effort 
to raise the standard of instruction will be approved 
by the friends of the Institution, since it is calculated 
to meet the growing demand for culture in the ministry 
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at large ; while it will not be found, as their experi- 
ence shows, to lessen the zeal for missionary effort. 

The Rev. J. E. Odgers, M.A., has, for some past, 
conducted a Latin class, at which attendance was vo- 
luntary. The students have shown their grateful 
appreciation of Mr, Odgers’s services by presenting 
him with a handsomely-bound copy of Max Miiller’s 
“ Selected Essays” (2 vols.). A resolution having 
been passed at the last annual meeting by which the 
teaching of the Latin language became a part of the 
curriculum of the Board, the Rev. C. T. Poynting, 
B.A., was elected Latin tutor. Mr. George Evans 
has undertaken the duties of teacher of elocution ; and 
there is every prospect of good work being done in 
imparting to the students the power of effective ut- 
terance. 

The report next refers to the results of the exami- 
nation at midsummer, an account of which appeared 
at the time in these columns. Of six applicants for 
admission this session, only four presented themselves 
for examination, and of these only two were admitted, 
viz., Mr. Charles Roper, of Norwich; and Mr, John 
Ellis, of Bradford. 

The Committee express their obligations to Dr. 
Shepherd Fletcher for his kindness in acting as médi- 
cal examiner, and to Mr. George S. Woolley for gra- 
tuitously making up the prescriptions required for the 
students, 

During the past year several works have been added 
to the library, and twenty copies of Griesbach’s New 
Testament have been received from the Committee of 
the British and Foreign Unitarian Association. 

The Memorial Hall trustees have made their usual 
donation of £50. Mr. Earl has given £45, and Mrs. 
Booth, of Swinton, £400. 


During the last year the Board has lost many earnest 
supporters. First among these must be placed Mr. 
Samuel Sharpe. He was deeply interested in the ad- 
vancement of a practical religion, and of a simple 
Christian faith, and was well known for his labours in 
Biblical and Oriental studies. Hence, he not only 
sought to promote the general interests of this institu- 
tion by a handsome annual subscription, but also 
stimulated the cultivation of Biblical studies by the 
contribution of prizes, which have been a source of 
honourable rivalry among the students during succes- 
sive sessions, and a familiar feature of the annual 
examinations. His memory will long be cherished as 
one of the most prominent supporters of the institu- 
tion. Miss Sharpe has forwarded to the treasurer the 
sum of £30, the amount of her late father’s subserip- 
tion, which she wishes to be entered in hisname. At 
the same time the Committee received from her a 
communication asking for candid information as to 
whether the tutors and the Committee wished to con- 
tinue the custom of giving prizes in connection with 
Biblicalsubjects. Having received a favourable reply, 
she forwarded an additional £10 to be expended in 
prizes. The new students have each received, from the 
same source, a copy of Mr. Sharpe's translation of the 
Old and New Testament. The Committee express their 
gratitude to Miss Sharpe for thus generously continuing 
the support so long extended to the Institution by her 
late respected father. The Committee also deplore 
the death of Mr. Edward Wright, of London, whose 
unobtrusive goodness will never be forgotten by those 
who had the privilege of knowing him. It was his 
delight to visit the sick and the distressed, and he was 
the sure friend and helper of all who needed his aid 
and advice: Although much afflicted himself, he was 
always cheerful, and ever ready to comfort others. 
Doubtless it was from the conviction that the Unit- 
arian Home Missionary Board was fulfilling the object 
of its establishment by sending out men of like 
spirit with himself that he supported it during his 
life, and at his death bequeathed the sum of £100 to 
its funds. 

During the past year, in addition to those already 
named, the following friends and supporters have been 
removed by death:—Messrs. Earl, Gargory, and 
Prime, of Birmingham ; Mrs. Robberds, of Chelten- 
ham; Miss Mary Bowring, of Exeter; Messrs. C. T. 
Tagart and Brown, of London ; Mrs. Hodgkinson, of 
Mansfield ; Messrs. Brown and Clayton, of Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne. 

In conclusion the Committee express a hope that 
this institution may not exist comparatively in vain, 
but that there may be anample succession of students 
willing to devote their lives to the ministry of the 
Christian religion ; and that the public may be ready 
not only to educate the earnest students of to-day but 
to find for the faithful ministry of the future abandant 
spheres of philanthrophic usefulness. 


Mr. Francis Nicwonson (the treasurer) read the 
balance sheet, which showed that the year 1881 was 
commenced with a balance in the bank of £75 1s, 9d. 
The subscriptions amounted to £684, and the dona- 
tions to £458, Other items brought the income up 
to £1,614. On the other side the expenditure on 
tutors’ salaries and other expenses connected with 
the education of the students amounted to £1,209. 
The year was closed with a balance in the bank of 
£170.. Mr. Nicholson remarked that the expenses 
of the year were less by more that £400 than those 
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of the previous year, but this was to be accounted 
for by the fact that the number of students was less. 

The Cuarrman moved that the report and balance 
sheet be adopted, printed, and circulated under the 
direction of the committee, 

The Rey. Aurrep Worruinaton, of Stourbridge, 
seconded the motion. He said it seemed to him 
that the institution was admirably fulfilling the pur- 
poses for which it was intended, in providing a supply 
of ministers for the Unitarian body. It seemed to 
succeed, in the first place, in getting a number of 
students to college, which was not always possible 
in these days. In many denominations of late years 
there were complaints as to the impossibility of 
finding candidates for the ministry, but that did not 
seem to be the case among the Unitarians. It was 
somewhat satisfactory to the committee to find it to 
be their duty to limit the number of students enter- 
ing the college, and to be able to raise the standard 
of admission and make it competitive, The per- 
centage of those students at the college who, after 
leaving, did not proceed to the ministry was com- 
paratively small, and it seemed to him that in that 
respect also the work of the institution was very 
successful. 

The Rev. Denpy AGATE, of Gorton, moved the ap- 
pointment of the officers for the ensuing year, in- 
cluding that of the President, Mr. Thomas Chatfeild 
Clarke, of London. 

The Rev. E. ALLEN, of Walmsley, seconded the 
motion, and spoke of the valuable work the Mission- 
ary Board did in providing ministers for country 
congregations, 

Mr. Cruarxe returned thanks for the honour they 
had done him in electing him President of so useful 
and so necessary an institution, and said that he 
would gladly do all he could during his term of 
office to advance the interests of the Board. He held 
that the power and the necessity for preaching were 
as great at this moment as ever they had been, and, 
therefore, in training earnest and hard-working 
preachers, the Board were fulfilling a most useful 
and necessary work. 

On the motion of the Rev. S. A. SrErnrHan, se- 
conded by Mr. J. W. Scuorr, and supported by the 
Rev. J. KE. Oparrs, the thanks of the meeting were 
accorded to the Revs. R. B. Drummond, of Edin- 
burgh, and Alx: Gordon, of Belfast, for their ser- 
vices as visitors to the students, and to Mr. W. H. 
Herford and Mr. J. Kendall, of Manchester, for act- 
ing as examiners for the Gaskell and Owens scholar- 
ships. 

On the motion of the Carman, seconded by Mr, 
Franx Taynor, of Bolton, the thanks of the meeting 
were given to the Rev. Alfred Payne for his kindness 
in delivering the valedictory address to the students 
at the close of last session, and to the Rev. J. E. 
Odgers for conducting the introductory services to 
the same. 

A vote of thanks to the Chairman, which was 
passed on the motion of Mr. Roprrr NICHOLSON, 8e- 
conded by the Rey. E. Hannison, concluded the pro- 
ceedings. 


Evyenrna Merrtine. 

In the evening the annual soirée was held in the 
Memorial Hall; Mr. T, Cuarrump Crarxe, of Lon- 
don, president for the ensuing year, in the chair. 
There were also present the Revs. 8. A. Steinthal, 
J. Black, J. T. Marriott, H. E. Dowson, C. C. Coe, 
P. W. Clayden; Mr. Harry Rawson, Mr. C, J. Her- 
ford, Mr, Felix Taylor, and other gentlemen. ‘The 
attendance was large. 

The Guarrman said he was of opinion that the 
necessity of preaching the Gospel was as great at 
this moment as it ever hadbeen. He believed, too, 
that there never was a time when Unitarians could 
hope more for the preaching of the views of which 
theirs was the type, because in the near future, at 
least, they could look forward to appealing to a 
people more educated, more instructed, intelligent, 
wider, and more able to hold rational views with 
regard to religion than in the past. According to 
his experience, it was yet somewhat of a mistake to 
suppose that prejudices with regard to liberal and 
rational religion had quite died out. On this ground 
a large sphere was open to Unitarian ministers. 
Anyone who read the literature of the day, the re- 
views and articles of all kinds and degrees, could 
not but see that there was a widespread non-recog- 
nition of religion, going far beyond any belief in 
Christianity, as even the Unitarians held it in its 
wide and rational sense, ‘Therefore, if they valued 
their form of Christianity they were more than ever 
called upon to strengthen, encourage, maintain, and 
form convictions in the minds of those with whom 
they came in contact. There was a useful and 
efficacious work open for the Board to do in the 
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future, and they must try to bring up their young 
men as ministers with power, united to deep spiritual 
piety and catholicity of heart. He thought, further, 
that Unitarian views ought to, be especially accept- 
able to an enlightened public. They ought to have 
no want of faith, but that when they approached the 
masses of the people they would succeed in bringing 
rational conviction to their minds. He held the 
view which seemed to be expressed in the recent 
poem of Tennyson that the old views of Calvinism 
and Orthodoxy of many shades were passing away. 
What could be more hopeful as to their being able 
to instil into the minds of the people views of the 
. love of God, immortality of the soul, the absolute 
supremacy of the conscience, and views which were 
at the same time simple, deep, catholic, and Chris- 
tian, and which were calculated to have a great 
future in this country? He thought some steps 
should be taken in order to provide a better finan- 
cial maintenance for their ministry, for in order that 
aman might be able to do his work in his congre- 


gation he should be free from carking money cares. 
He was glad to learn that this subject would be 
brought prominently before the Unitarian confe- 
rences at Liverpool—(applause). 


Mr. Harry Rawson spoke of the work done by 
the Home Missionary Board during the past year. 
There had been no diminution in the assiduity and 
earnestness of the students, none in their industry 
or in their success in obtaining academical honours 
both at Owens College and in their classes. Several 
additions had been made to the curriculum of the 
Board, and the rigour of the entrance examinations 
had been increased. The result had been that a 
better class of young men came forward and better 
ministers were provided. Doubts had been expressed 
as to whether this multiplication of academic studies 
would not possibly clash with that attention to reli- 
gious and philanthropic duties, the combination of 
which with studies was a former characteristic of 
the Board, was, indeed, its foundation principle. 
He was of a decidedly contrary opinion, for it had 
been found that the most highly-cultured ministers 
were amongst those who had the greatest capacity 
of organisation and who gave most readily of their 
time to the promotion of good and religious pursuits, 
and were most active in promoting such institutions 
as Sunday-schools and the like. It was especially 
important that their ministers should be equipped 
with the newest and best results of criticism and 
learning, and the Board were striving to keep their 
students in every respect well-informed—(applause), 


The Rey. P. W. Craypnn (London) said it was 
always a pleasure for a Unitarian from the south to 
come to Manchester. Manchester was the metro- 
polis of Unitarianism, and the centre of the pro- 
gress of Unitarian faith. The beautiful churches 
erected in the Manchester suburbs contrasted but 
too unfavourably with many of the small and in- 
convenient edifices in other parts of England, The 
flourishing congregations which attended them 
showed that in this district Unitarianism was 
really exhibiting its power... The title of their insti- 
tution was suggestive of some of the causes of this 
success. It was a Unitarian institution ; and they 
had not been afraid to call it by the Unitarian 
name. ‘This he believed was their true policy. If 
they had always called their institutions by this 
name the public would by this time have learned 
more fully to understand its meaning, and to asso- 
ciate it with the noble philanthropic work, and the 
true educational and religious service for which 
their congregations were everywhere known. The 
Home Missionary part of the title also indicated 
the sphere of our true activity. There was a vast 
mass of English people who held aloof from all reli- 
gious organisations who were not connected with 
any Church or denomination, and he believed that 
if Unitarians vigorously carried on their home 
mission work and presented their rational faith to 
such people they would have a better chance of 
winning at any rate a considerable section of that 
alienated mass than any other denomination—(ap- 
plause). That we have before us so large a section 
of the English people absolutely unconnected with 
any denomination was a very serious fact. The 
censuses which had been recently taken in various 
towns showed that the attendance at the places of 
worship connected with the Church of England had 
scarcely increased at all since 1851, that Noncon- 
formist bodies had more largely grown, but it was a 
singular fact that the increase had principally oc- 
curred in connection with bodies not organised 
according to the old-fashioned models, and 
which made the greatest use of lay agency. This 
fact had led him to the conclusion that if the 
Unitarian body wished to carry on its work guc-! 
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cessfully and effectively it must make a greater 
use of its lay members. Let the ministry be en- 
larged as far as possible, and when all had been 
done that could be done in this respect there must 
of necessity be still a vast field for work, and that 
ground could only be occupied and the people 
brought in by a great infusion of lay agency in 
the ministry, He was of opinion that they could 
not too far extend the curriculum of the Board, 
nor too thoroughly furnish their young men with all 
the polemical material which they would require in 
order to take their part in the controversies 
of the age; but it should be remembered that 
sermons should hardly bristle with learning and con- 
troversy. The great work of the ministry should be 
the building up of the people in their holiest faiths. 
He had often asked himself what was the permanent 
element in worship which had led mankind in all 
ages to erect temples and offer prayers. The idola- 
tries of antiquity, the empty space or the ark in the 
Jewish worship, the sacrifice of the Mass in the 
Roman Catholic ritual, were different forms of one 
endeavour by the worshippers to realise the actual 
presence of their God. This should be the chief 
object of their own worship, Matthew Arnold had 
written some lines which seemed to him to apply 
to this subject :— 

Though the Muse be gone away, 

Though she move not earth to-day, 

Souls erewhile who caught her word, 

Ah, still harp on what they heard. 
We may say the same of worship. Listening years 
ago to the Rey. William Foster he had himself often 
caught an echo of a holier world, and harped on what 
he had heard, and gone about all the week amidst 
business cares happier, stronger, better for that lift- 
ing influence, The late Mr. Sharpe used to say to 
him that what we wanted in worship was religion. So 
he would say to the Home Missionary Board. By 
all means give your students all the scientific and 
literary knowledge they can acquire; but impress on 
them that their work is to bring the power of unseen 
things to bear on the people’s minds, to build up of 
God’s people in their most holy place. And what a 
faith it was, That they were all children of God, 
that there was no favouritism with God, that there 
was no everlasting punishment, and that they were 
being led on through the discipline and sorrow of 
life to something they knew not of, but which would 
be unveiled to them in the great hereafter—(ap- 
plause). 

The Rey. James Buacx said he fancied that Unit- 
arians were in some mistake in regard to the opi- 
nions of a large portion of the orthodox public who, 
certainly looked towards their body and views with 
considerable sympathy. These people had not such 
Unitarian views as were imputed to them, and cer- 
tainly could not say that they were out-and-out 
Unitarians. This fact imposed on their body the 
duty of being clear, definite, explicit in the expres- 
sion of their views, and of taking up an attitude 
of sympathy towards others. Within their own 
borders there were differences still. They had 
greater differences among themselves than had the 
orthodox churches between each other, a fact which 
perhaps tended to make them all the better re- 
presentatives of a large mass of men. Their work, 
then, was mainly to reconcile under the roof of 
one temple the hearts and minds of men. That 
was the lesson they were learning for the benefit 
of the world at large, and he hoped their position 
was becoming more and more clear to them. All 
their work must not interfere with their work as 
congregations—(applause). 

Mr. Fenix Taynor (senior student) having ad- 
dressed the meeting, a vote of thanks was passed to 
the Chairman, on the motion of the Rey. H. E. 
Dowson, seconded by Mr. KE. Wiser. 

At intervals during the evening several glees were 
admirably rendered by the choir, Mr, Thomas Raw- 
son accompanying on the piano, 


————».—___. 


MANCHESTER NEW COLLEGE. 
ANNUAL MEETING. 

The annual meeting of the trustees of Manchester 
New Coilege -vas held at the Memorial Hall, Man- 
chester, on Thursday, the 19th inst., the President, 
Josrru Lupron, Esq., inthe chair. The treasurer’s 
report showed a falling-off in subscriptions to the 
amount of £30 12s., this being only partly compen- 
sated for by new and increased subscriptions to the 
amount of £19 11s, On the resolution for the adop- 
tion of the report, Mr. R. Nrononson pointed out 
that there were several large towns in which there 
was no local treasurer, and from which there were 
few, if any, subscriptions received, and suggested 
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that an attempt should be made to increase the 
number of subscribers. The President stated that 
in view of the uncertainty which had lately existed 
as to the plans of the trustees and the prospects of 
the college, it had not been thought desirable to 
make any urgent appeal to the public, but that 
when the matters now under discussion had been 
arranged and some plan determined upon, the ap- 
peal would be made, and he had no doubt it would 
be liberally responded to. 

The report of the Committee showed an increase 
in the number of divinity students, there being 
now thirteen on the foundation, one Transylvanian 
student, two free to lectures, and two external 
students, making a total of eighteen—the previous 
session having opened with twelve. Four students 
had availed themselves of the offer of rooms free 
of rent at University Hall, which the Committee 
had been able to make in consequence of the ar- 
rangement with the Council of University Hall, 
by which ten sets of rooms had been placed at 
the disposal of the college. The great falling-off in 
the number of persons availing themselves of the 
local theological examinations disposed the com- 
mittee to discontinue these examinations unless 
there should be a marked improvement shown in 
May next. Last year only twenty candidates pre- 
sented themselves, as against forty the year before, 
and of these only three appeared for the first time, 
the others having all been examined once or oftener 
before. 

The Present, in moving the adoption of the 
report, said that he had never attended a meeting of 
the Trustees with more satisfaction than he felt on 
the present occasion. The College had passed 
through a period of depression, and for a time there 
had been but a small number of students; the num- 
ber now was double what it had recently been. He 
had always felt sure that the depression was but 
temporary, and now the future was brightening 
again before them. 

The Rev. C. T, Poyntrna, in seconding the resolu- 
tion, said that he thought the apparent failure of the 
Local Examination Scheme was due to the fact that 
the younger members of our churches required reli- 
gious rather than theological instruction, and those 
who wished for instruction and examination in theo- 
logical subjects found what they wanted in the exa- 
minations now conducted by the Sunday School As- 
sociation. 

The Rev. J. H. Opnazrs hoped the Committee 
would not hastily abandon the scheme in consequence 
of the falling off in the numbers of those presenting 
themselves for examination. When the examina- 
tions were first instituted there was a considerable 
number of young persons who had previously had no 
opportunity of such systematic study as those exa- 
minations were intended to foster. These had 
availed themselves of them, and now there would 
naturally be a pause before the younger set who 
were to follow were ready. In some cases again 
ministers who had presented no candidates for 
examination had found the suggestions offered ag 
to choice and treatment of subjects most valuable. 
He knew of one who“in two successive winters 
had lectured to a class of about one hundred, 
without any of them presenting themselves for 
examination. He should be sorry if the papers 
issued by the professors were to be stopped. 

The Rev. Wu. Gasxenn said that he had been 
asked to move a resolution which he was sure would 
command the sympathy of all, and to which he felt 
it was unnecessary to add any words of his own: 
“That this meeting cannot place on record the 
death of Mr. Thomas Ainsworth, of the Flock, a 
Vice-President of the College, and former President 
from the year 1860 to 1863, without marking its 
sense of the deep interest which he manifested in 
the College, not only by instituting the scholarship 
which bears his name, but by his sincere 
devotion to its comprehensive principle and his 
hearty appreciation of its intellectual and moral 
training, attested by the names of all his sons upon 
its roll of students, and its grateful remembrance of 
the rare personal qualities and high tone of charac- 
ter which shed a lustre on any cause which he 
espoused,” 

The Rev. D. Davis, in seconding, spoke of Mr. 
Ainsworth as a representative of all the best and 
highest traditions of the past. 

The resolution was carried unanimously. 

The Rev. J. EH. Oparrs said he had a resolution 
to move in memory of one old in years and ad- 
vanced in scholarship, who had ever made himself 
a friend and companion to the young, and opened 
his house to the students of the College, one who 
had followed to the last with interest the progressive 
movements of theological science, and had also been 
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to them all an example of simplicity of character 
and noblenéss of heart. The resolution he had 
been asked to move was as follows :—‘ That since 
the death of the Rev. John Kenrick the College, 
always happy in the support of men of learning, has 
sustained no similar loss so serious as in the de- 
cease of Mr. Samuel Sharpe, who has now followed 
his immediate successor in the presidential chair, in 
whose productive erudition, unwearied love of truth 
and simplicity of life every student had a model of 
scholarly excellence, while his wisely generous 
stewardship of wealth and steadfast fidelity to his 
convictions of duty fulfilled the conditions of exem- 
plary citizenship.” 

The Rev. Denpy AcaTr seconded the resolution, 
which was carried unanimously. 

Mr. R. D. Darpisurre moved, and Mr. Davin 
ArnsworrH seconded, a resolution empowering the 
Sub-Committee appointed to revise the regulations 
for the admission of students to continue: its in- 
quiries, taking into especial consideration the pro- 
bable results of the occupation of University Hall 
by the College, which was carried unanimously. 

The officers for the year 1881 were all re-appointed, 
with the exception of the two Vice-Presidents, de- 
ceased, and the Rev. Thomas Holland, deputy 
Treasurer for Southport, who was understood to be 
leaving that town. On the motion for the election 
of the deputy Treasurers, it was suggested by Mr. 
Hy, Turner that.the Committee should revise the 
list carefully before the next annual meeting. He 
pointed out that the number of subscriptions received 
from some of them was very small, and thought that 
they might perhaps be glad to be relieved of their 
duties by others who will devote more time and 
energy to the work. ; 

The special report on negotiations with University 
Hall, which had already been printed and placed in 
the hands-of the trustees, was then considered. 
The report haying been taken as read, Mr. Darst- 
SHIRE, on behalf of the committee, moved the two 
following resolutions, of which notice had been 
given :— 


1. That the Scheme for placing University Hall and 
the proceeds of sale thereof in the hands of Trustees, 
for the purposes set forth in the Minutes of the 
Council of the Hall of the 14th day of December, 
1881, be approved of, and the Trustees of the College 
authorise the Committee to continue the negotiations, 
and to nominate the first Trustees on behalf of the 
College, and to see to the formal completion of the 
proposed Trust. 

2. That in order to comply with the stipulation of 

the Council of University Hall, that the College 
should make the attempt to carry on the Hall, the 
Trustees of the College authorise the Committee to 
make such arrangements as they deem best for doing 
so, for an experimental period of three years, with 
power to provide for the residence of Students of the 
College in the hall, as the Committee may think 
proper. 
Mr, Darbishire, in moving these resolutions, pointed 
out that though the College ran some risk of a loss 
during the three years, amounting, perhaps, to up- 
wards of a thousand pounds, they had the opportu- 
nity of securing the almost certain prospect of 
becoming proprietors of the Hall, or the proceeds of 
the sale, a property estimated at from ten to fifteen 
thousand pounds, In response to so generous an 
offer from the members of the Hall he thought they 
ought to be prepared to undertake some risk, and it 
was not improbable that after all the loss might be 
considerably less than the amount he had named. 
The College would only be committed to residence 
in the Hall for a period of three years, and would 
thus have the advantage of such an experiment 
without entering at once upon a scheme of perma- 
nent residence in London, such as had been pre- 
viously proposed to the trustees and rejected by 
them. If the resolutions were passed now steps 
would be immediately taken to prepare the neces- 
sary deeds, &c., that the Hall might be handed over 
to the College next June, and arrangements made 
with regard to its management in time for the Ses- 
sion 1882-3, 

The resolution having been seconded by Mr. 
Harry Rawson, 

The Rev, D, Dayrs asked if the Hall would con- 
tinue under the present management ? 

Mr. Darstsurre replied that the whole of the 
present arrangements for its management would 
cease, It might be conveaient to invite some of 
the members of the Council who had previously 
taken an active part in the management to consti- 
tute themselves a sub-committee to carry on the 
management for the College; but the present 
Principal had already sent in his resignation, which 
would take effect at the close of the present Session, 
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and the appointment of his successor and all other 
matters would rest entirely with the College. 

In reply to a question from the Rey. W. Buazzsy, 
the Presient said that it was the present in- 
tention of the Committee that residence in the 
Hall should be the rule for students of the Col- 
lege, but that exceptional cases might perhaps 
be dealt with as they arose. This «nd other 
matters would however be reported upon at the 
June meeting. 

The Rev. A. W. Worrmncton asked whether in 
event of the Hall being sold the proceeds would 
be applied exclusively to the education of divinity 
students, or whether some provision would be 
made for lay education. 

Mr. Darpisurre replied that under the scheme 
proposed the College could employ the funds in 
any way that met with the approval of the six- 
teen trustees to whom it was proposed now to hand 
over the Hall for the use of the College. 

The Rey. F. H. Jonzs pointed out that it was not 

the original intention of the College, and he hoped 
it would not always be its practice, to confine it- 
self to the education of divinity students, 
« The Revs. Jas. Harwoop and H. S. Sonny spoke 
of the advantages to the students of residence in 
the Hall, and expressed a hope that it would be- 
come more general, and the present difficulties 
which had prevented more than four students from 
availing themselves of the offer of rooms might be 
removed, 

The Rey. J. E.. Opernrs pointed out that when 
that offer was made the prospects of the Hall were 
most uncertain, that there were certain heavy fees 
to be paid which the College could not then remit, 
and that, nevertheless, all the three sets of rooms 
in which furniture was given had {been taken. He 
had no doubt that under the new scheme the stu- 
dents would prefer residence in the Hall. 

The resolutions were then put, and carried unani- 
mously. 

The proceedings were then brought to a close by 
a vote of thanks to the President. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 

A meeting of Convocation of the University of 
London was held on Tuesday at the University 
building, Burlington-gardens. Dr. F'. J. Wood was 
called on to preside, in the absence from illness of 
Dr. Storrar, chairman of Convocation. 

The first business was a nomination of a list of 
three persons to be submitted to her Majesty for the 
selection therefrom of a fellow of the University. 
Scrutineers were appointed, and they subsequently 
reported that the result of the voting was as fol- 
lows :—George Buchanan, M.D., B.A., 617; Samuel 
Newth, M.A., 530; Robert Barnes, M.D., 338; 
George Carey Foster, B.A., 213. The Chairman 
declared Dr. Buchanan, Mr. Newth, and Dr. Barnes 
duly nominated. 

The next business was the adjourned debate 
(from the 10th of May last) on the following motion 
and amendment :—‘‘ Moved by Mr. A. P. Hensman, 
seconded by Mr. H. A. Nesbitt: That it is just and 
desirable that women who are graduates of this 
University, and of the requisite standing, should be 
entitled to become members of Convocation, and to 


vote at the election of the member of Parliament. 


for the University. Amendment—Moved by Mr. 
A. M‘Dowall, seconded by Mr. A. W. Bennett: That 
female graduates be admitted to Convocation.” Mr. 
Tyler resumed the discussion, saying that he doubted 
if Convocation had any power in this matter, but if 
it had the amendment would put female graduates 
on a different footing from that of male graduates, 
whose right to sit in Convocation was limited by 
their degrees and by their standing, whereas the 
amendment made no _ such _limitations,—Mr. 
M‘Dowall, the mover of the amendment, remarked 
that the University had great influence in the matter 
of female education, and that there was no reason 
why Convocation should not have the advice of 
women on educational. questions. But the resolu- 
tion contained two distinct subjects, the second of 
which inyolved a great legislative change.—Mr. 
Nesbitt regarded the amendment as the vreferable 
form, as it adopted the words of the supplemental 
charter.—Mr. Godlee thought the House did a great 
evil in admitting women to degrees, but that having 
been done there was no logical reason for opposing 
the amendment, but the motion was a mere debating 
society resolution.—Mr. Shaen said that legal mem- 
bers of Convocation thought the words of the 
charter should be adopted.—Mr. Dolleymore asked 
if women, becoming members of Conyocation, 
would not necessarily have the power of yoting for 
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members of Parliament.—The Chairman said the 


words of the Act of Parliament as to voting qualifi- 
cations were, ‘‘ Every man whose name is for the 
time being on the register of graduates.”— 
Temple expressed his regret for having formerly 
opposed the admission of women to degrees; pro- 
bably, he said, he had been biassed by being a 
medical man. He thought women graduates were 
fitted to sit in Convocation.—Mr. Hensman replied, 
expressing his willingness to accept the amendment, 
in compliance with what he understood to be the 
general feeling of Convocation. He spoke of the 
School Board, with special reference to the recent 
industrial school scandal, as justifying the admis- 
sion of women to public bodies. This reference 
was received with mixed expressions. ‘The motion 
was then withdrawn, and the amendment was 
agreed to with but three or four dissentients. 

Some discussion took place upon a resolution 
moved by Dr, Pye-Smith, requesting the Senate to 
consider ‘the advantage of constituting boards of 
studies, one for each faculty, to advise the Senate on 
matters connected with the detail of examinations, 
and to form a medium of communication between 
the Senate, the examiners, and the teachers of can- 
didates for degrees ; the members to be nominated 
by the Senate from their own body (either in addi- 
tion to or including the present committees on exa- 
minations), from professors in the affiliated colleges, 
and from present or past examiners, Hyentually the 
resolution was amended by being made to conclude 
with the words ‘‘ between the Senate, the examiners, 
and the teachers,” and in that form it was carried. 

Mr, M‘Dowall proposed a resolution affirming the 
expediency of increased representation of Conyoca- 
tion on the Senate. It was resolved to refer the 
subject to the annual committee for reconsideration 
and report. 

Mr, W. J. Spratling moved :—‘‘ That in the opi- 
nion of this House the establishment of London 
University local examinations similar to those con- 
ducted by the older Universities is desirable.” —Mr. 
Tidmarsh seconded the resolution.—Mr. Nesbitt 
protested against any further examination.—Some 
discussion took place, generally in favour of exami- 
nation, and the resolution was carried, an amend- 
ment for referring the matter to the annual com- 
mittee for consideration ‘and report in May being 
negatived. 

Dr. A. K. Rollitt had on the paper a resolution to 
which he spoke, expressing the desirableness of ex- 
tending the fellowship of the University to distin- 
guished graduates, but the discussion was adjourned 
till the next meeting.—This concluded the business 
on the paper. 


Sroxe NrwinerTon-cReen.—The services on Sun- 
day mornings during the ensuing three months will 
be conducted by the Rev. William Wooding. 

Kinaswoop, NEAR Biruincuam.—The annual con- 
gregational meeting was held on Wednesday week 
in the schoolroon, which was crowded to excess. 
After tea Mr. W. H. Herbert, chapel-warden, took 
the chair, and briefly stated that the object of the 
meeting was to manifest respect and confidence in 
their venerable pastor, and to preserve that social 
anion in the congregation which it was their privi- 
lege to enjoy, and called on their respected minister 
to address them. Mr. Taplin said a friend of his 
recently appointed him a trustee of a fund for sup- 
plying copies of the Scriptures, of a clear and ex- 
cellent type, for the use of those whose eyes were 
dimmed by years; his first and pleasant duty that 
evening was to present such copies to some of his 
old friends, assured that they duly appreciated their 
teachings as the support and comfort of their de- 
clining years, The Chairman then called on Mr. 
Cooke, an orthodox Baptist, who said he enjoyed 
the privilege of mingling with them on that social 
occasion, He had been drawn to Kingswood by the 
excellent lectures and other discourses, from which 
he had derived much good, for he must confess that 
their differences were not so great; but however 
great they might be, that true tone of good-will 
which sealed all the sermons he had heard within 
their walls had led him to rejoice that he could 
join them heartily in their social gathering. The 
chairman then spoke at some length on his long 
abssnce in India, and then proposed the health and 
a longer life of usefulness to their aged and respected 
pastor, which was heartily received. The meeting 
broke up at,ten o’clock, delighted with their instrue- 
tive and social meeting. 

Mr. Jon Penpuesury, of South Bank, Eecles- 
Old-road, who died on the 1st of December last, left 
bequests to charitable institutions in Manchester 
and Salford to the amount of about £100,000, 
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Obituary. 


Sir Rrowarp Mauris, whose life had been de- 
spaired of for several days, died on Sunday evening, 
at his residence, 57, Lowndes-square. Sir Richard, 
who was seventy-seven years of age, was educated 
at Caius College, Cambridge, where he was fifth 
junior optime in 1827, was called to the Inner Tem- 
ple in 1830, appointed a Queen’s Counsel in 1849, 
and a Vice-Chencellor in 1866. On retiring last 
year he was created a Privy Councillor. From July, 
1852, to July, 1865, he represented Wallingford in 

. the Conservative interest. 

Sir Danren Macnenr.—Sir Daniel Macnee, Pre- 
sident of the Royal Scottish Academy, died in Edin- 
burgh on Tuesday night, at the age of seventy-five. 
In 1829 he was elected a member of the Scottish 
Academy, and became a fayourite portrait painter, 
his portrait of the Rey. Dr. Wardlaw receiving one 
of the gold medals at the International Exhibition 
in Paris in 1855. He was elected President of the 
Royal Scottish Academy in 1876, and in the same 
year was knighted, and received the honorary degree 
of LL.D. from the University of Glasgow. Sir 
Daniel Macnee frequently exhibited in the Royal 
Academy of London. 


GrorcEe Fox’s Grave,—The ground known as 
the Quakers’ burying-ground in Coleman-street, 
Bunhill-row, in which lie the remains of George 
Fox, is to be planted and kept in good order. A 
coffee tavern and memorial hall have been erected 
by the Society of Friends close by on the remnant 
of land left available to them, after having ceded an 
area to the London School Board for the erection of 
school premises and to the Metropolitan Board of 
Works for the purpose of widening Coleman-street. 


Nonconrormist Ministers as Worxkuouse Cuap- 
LAINS.—The Beverley board of guardians have 
passed a resolution by twenty-one votes to thirteen, 
accepting the offer of eight Nonconformist ministers 
to perform chaplaincy duty at the workhouse for six 
months free of charge. The same resolution was 
adopted about a month ago, when the Local Govern- 
ment disapproved of it, and asked the board to re- 
consider the matter. The result was a much stronger 
majority in favour of the Nonconformist ministers. 
There are about fifteen unions in Yorkshire where 
the divine services are conducted gratuitously by 
Nonconformist ministers, including Scarborough, 
Wakefield, and Keighley workhouses. 

Tsnincron Oxerican Merrtinc.—The annual 
gathering of the Hyangelical clergy at Islington 
took place on Tuesday at Bishop Wilson’s Memorial 
Hall, Church-street, the vicar of Islington, the Rev. 
Prebendary Wilson, presiding, and about five hun- 
dred clergymen being present. The general subject 
for discussion was ‘‘ The Importance of Clear Dog- 
matic Teaching,” papers under different subdivisions 
of it being read by the Rey. Sir Emilius Bayley, the 
Rey. Flavel Cook, the Rev. Canon Hoare, and the 
Dean of Ripon. ‘The proceedings ‘occupied the 
whole of the morning and afternoon. 


Lirverroon. — Lord Derby on Saturday last 
opened the Liverpool University College, of which 
he is president. He congratulated the citizens on 
possessing six University chairs, each endowed 
with £10,000, and upon beginning free from debt. 
Though they lived in changing times, democracy 
appreciated science and education, and, whatever 
happened, a scientific foundation would not be dis- 
endowed. The new University would supply evi- 
dence that commerce and culture were not antago- 
nistic. The cheapening of education at Oxford and 
Cambridge would not render local universities un- 
necessary, for many parents were opposed to send- 
ing their sons at a critical time of life a distance 
from home exempt from domestic influences and 
restraints. 


Brrs’s CocoaA.— GRaTrrun anv Comrorrina. ~~‘ By a tho- 


rough knowledge of the natura] laws which govern the , 


operations of digestion and nutrition, and bya careful 
application of the fine properties of well-selected cocoa, 
Mr. Epps has provided our breakfast tables with a deli- 
eately-flavoured beverage which may save us many heavy 
doctors’ bills. It is by the judicious use of such articles 


of diet that a constitution may be gradually built up until’ 


strong enough to resist every tendency to disease. Hun- 
dreds of subtle maladies are floating around us ready to 
attack wherever there isa weak point. We may escape 
many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well fortified with 
pure blood and a properly nourished frame.”—Civil Ser- 
vice Gazette.—Made simply with boiling water or milk. 
Sold only in Packets labelled—‘“Jamxs Errs & Co. 
Homoeopathic Chemists, London.” Also makers of Epps’s 
Chocolate Essence for afternoon use, 


BIRTH. 
COUPLAND—On the 17th inst., at 14, Weymouth-street 


Portland-place, the wife of Sidney Coupland, M.D., 
F.R.C.P., of a son. 


MARRIAGE, 
WALKER—HOLLINS —On the 18th inst., by the Rey. 
Charles Beard, at the Ancient Chapel of Toxteth 
Park, Liverpool, Edward St, Laurence, only son of 
W. 4H. Walker, of Birstall Holt, Leicestershire, to 
Hannah Mary, daughter of Francis Hollins, of Ful- 
wood Park, Aigburth, Liverpool. s 


; DEATH. 
NIAS—On the 17th inst., at Westmoreland place, Bath, 
Eleanora Martha Pickard, youngest daughter of the 
late William Nias, Esq. 
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Hontoway’s Pirus.—Teachings of Experience. — The 
united testimony of thousands, extending over more than 
forty years, most strongly recommends these Pills as the 
best purifiers, the mildest aperients, and the surest re- 
storatives. Tbey never prove delusive, or give merely 
temporary relief, but attack all ailments of the stomach, 
lungs, heart, head, and bowels in the only safe and legiti- 
mate way, by depurating the blood, and so eradicating 
those impurities which are the source and constituent of 
almost everyfdisease, Their medicinal efficacy is wonderful 
in renovating enfeebled constitutions. Their action em- 
braces all that is desirable in a household medicine, They 


expel every noxious and effete matter; and thus the 
strength is nurtured and the energies stimulated, 
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“€ Consistency” next week. 
The Sheffield Reportand other communications are un- 
avoidably postponed, 
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Rey. T. W. Frkckeuton, at Unity Church, Islington, at 
i am., ‘Hach in his_Place.” At 7 pm., ‘The 
Childhood of Humanity.” 

Rey. P. H. Wicxsrzep, at Little Portland-street Chapel, 
at 11,15 a.m., and 7 p.m. 

Rey. Cuas. Voysgy, at Langham-hall, 43, Great Portland- 
street, 11.15 a.m. 

Lecture at St. George’s Hall, Langham-plaee, at 4 P.m., 
by Wituram Lanr Carpenter, Esq., B.A., B.Sc., 
F.C.S., on ‘*£he Electrical Transmission of Power 
and Storage of Energy.” (Illustrated by Expevi- 
ments and Oxy-hydrogen lantern. ) 
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“rOXHE FORT, MARGATE.’— APART- 
MENTS in a well-furnished house, facing the 
sea, on moderate terms. 
Address, Mrs, Stabback, Lansdowne Lodge, the Fort 
Margate. 


Possessing all the properties of the 
Finest Arrowroot, 


BROWN AND POLSON'S 
CORN FLOUR 


Is a World-wide Necessary 
FOR 
THE NURSERY, THE SICK-ROOM, 


AND THE FAMILY TABLE. 


eee SO NTO VEY 
PRIZE MEDALS—LONDON, 1862. PARI 


IN FUEL. 
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HIGHEST AWARD AT THE SANITARY AND MEDICAL EXHIBITION, SOUTH 
KENSINGTON, 1881. 


MUSGRAVE’S PATENT SLOW-COMBUSTION STOVES AND AIR WARMERS, 


Are now delivered, free of carriage, to most of the Principal Towns in the Kingdom, 
eacept when delivered from London Stock. 


They are the mos 


burn for twenty-fo 


and Private Buildings. ‘ : b 
hot water, are safe, healthful, durable, and extremely simple. They will 


t economical for Warming Churches, Schools, Public 
They are the nearest approach to heating by 


ur hours without attention, and may be kept burning 
night and day for six mouths without relighting. 


_ 0 fy pe <7" iy . Se 
The latest improvements introduce a continuous supply of fresh war med air to the apartment 


Priced Engravings and Est 


MUSGRAVE & CO. (Limited), 


NEW WAREHOUSE 


97 NEW BOND STRE 


imates free on application to 


Ann Street Iron Works, 


AND SHOW ROOMS 
ET LONDON. 


Belfast, 


Where these Stoves may be seen n use, 
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Nearly ready, 


TORIES FROM THE LIFE OF MOSES. 
By R. Barrram, Author of “ Stories from the Book 
of Genesis,” Cloth, ls. 


ACRED SIMILES. Being Notes for Teach- 
S ers of Bible Classes, and- others, By P. BE. Vizarp. 
Cloth, Is. 


HORT SERMONS TO CHILDREN. 


Turex Cousins, Cloth, 1s. 
B™ 
London: 


E FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. Vol. I 
Second Edition, Cloth, 4s. 
SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION, 37, Norfolk-street, 
Strand, W.C. 


By 


Just published, price One Shilling, post free, 


EVISED TEXTS AND MARGINS OF 
THE NEW TESTAMENT AFFECTING THEO- : 
LOGICAL DUCTRINES, By Dr. G. Vance Situ, 


OSITIVE ASPECTS OF UNITARIAN 
THOUGHT AND DOCTRINE. Ten Lectures 
by various Ministers, with Preface, by Dr. James Mar- 
TINFAU. 33s. 6d., post free, 
A Cheap Edition in limp cloth, 1s., also post free. 


Bariris and Forgign Unitartan Assoctation, 37, Nor- 
’ folk-street, Strand, London, W.C. 


HIBBERT LECTURES, 1881. 
RHYS DAVIDS ON INDIAN BUDDHISM. 
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ECTURES ON THE ORIGIN AND 
GROWTH OF RELIGION, as Illustrated by some 
Points in the History of INDIAN BUDDHISM, By T. 
W. Ruyrs Davins, Esq. Being the Hibbert Lectures, 1881. 
WituiaAMs and Norears, 14, Henrietta-street, Covent- 
garden, Londou; and 20, South Frederick-street, Edin- 
burgh. 


New Edition, now ready, in Two Vols., 8vo., price 30s., 
N INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY 
A OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. Critical, Exegeti- 
cal, and Theological. By the Rey, S. Davipsoy, DD., 
LL.D. Second Edition, revised and improved. 
London: Lonemans and Co, 


Just published, price 2d., by post, 23d., 
NTERING INTO THE KINGDOM OF 
GOD. A Sermon, by the Rey. Henry Sotty, 
preached before the General Baptist Assembly, and pub- 
lished at their request. 
Extior Stock, 62, Paternoster-row, London, E.C, 


Four Hundred and Tenth Edition, 1s. 6d., 
B UTTER’S SPELLING. 
Bue. READING AND SPELLING 
IN EASY GRADATIONS, on an Original Plan, 


waking Words of two Syllables as easy as those of one. 
Seventy-eighth Edition. 1s. 6d, 


UTTER’S GRADUAL PRIMER. With 
Engravings, 6d. 


London; Smrrxiy, Marsuatt, and Co., and all Book- 
sellers. 


New Edition, Is., or thirteen stamps by post, 
KIN DISEASES TREATED HOMdO- 
PATHICALLY. 
By WASHINGTON EPPS, L.R.C.P. 

100 cases, including forty distinct varieties of skin 
diseases, 

James Eprs and Co., 48, Threadneedle-street, and 170, 
Piceadilly. 


A lis XIXtu CENTURY BUILDING 
SOCIETY, 
ADELAIDE-PLACE, LONDON-BRIDGE, E.C. 
Directors—Henry Waldemar Lawrence (Chairman), Mark 
Hi. Judge, Director Artisans’, Labourers’, and Gene- 
ral Dwellings’ Company (Deputy Chairman), F. H, 
A. Hardeastle, Eliza Orme, George Palmer, M.P,, 
Mary FE. Richardson (Member of the School Board 
for London), and Henry Rutt. 

This Socicty affords the means of investing money in 
large or small sums with complete safety at good interest, 
Shares, £10 cach. Interest, 5 per cent., paid half yearly, 
Deposits received at 4 per cent. Withdrawal up to £10 
at three days’ notice. Prospectus free of 

FREDERICK LONG, Manager and Secretary. 
Kh NGLISH LANGUAGE and LITERA- 
eRe TURE, COMPOSITION and READING, 

Miss LOUISA DREWRY has some time Disengaged 
on Monday and Thursday Mornings for Lecture or Prac- 
tice Classes in Schools, Miss Drewry would also read 
with Private Pupils.—143, King Henry’s-road, South 
Hampstead, N.W. 


THE INQUIRER. 


NITARIAN HOME MISSIONARY 
BOARD.—ANNUAL MEETING. 

The ANNUAL MEETING of the SUBSCRIBERS was 
held on TUESDAY, January 17th, 1882, in the Memorial 
Hall, Manchester, 

Mr. HARRY RAWSON, in the Chair, 
when the following Resolutions were adopted :— 


1. Moved by the Cuairman, and seconded by the Rev. A. 
W. Worrtuineton, B.A. :— 

“ That the Report and the Treasurer’s Accounts now read 
be adopted, printed, and circulated, under the direction of 
the Committee.” 

2, Moved by the Rev, Dsnpy Aaarr, B.A., and seconded 
by tho Rev. E. Auugn:-— 

“That the following Gentlemen be the Officers for the 
ensuing year :— 

PRESIDENT. 
THOMAS CHATFEILD CLARKE, Esq., F.R.I.B.A., 0 
London, 


Vice-PRESIDENTS, 
David Ainsworth, Esq., Wray Castle, Ambleside, 
Thomas Ashton, Esq., Didsbury. 
Henry Arthur Bright, Esq., M.A., F.R.G.S,, Liverpool. 
Rev. H. Enfield Dowson, B.A., Gee Cross. 
Richard Enfield, Esq., Nottingham. 
J. Shepherd Fletcher, Esq., M.D., Manchester. 
Holbrook Gaskell, Esq., Liverpool. 
John Grundy, Esq., Summerseat, Bury, 
Alderman C, S, Grundy, Manchester. 
E. C. Harding, Esq., Manchester. 
Alderman Harwood, Salford. 
Benjamin Heape, Esq., Manchester. 
Rev. Brooke Herford, Chicago. 
James Heywood, Esq., M.A., F.R.S., F.G.S., London. 
James Hopgood, Esq., London. 
Sir James Clarke Lawrence, Bart,, M.P., London. 
Joseph Lupton, Esq., Leeds. 
Herbert New, Esq., Evesham. 
Rev. John Owen, Whitby. 
Edmund Potter, Esq., F.R.S., London. 
Wm. Rathbone, Esq., M.P., Liverpool. 
Harry Rawson, Esq., Manchester. 
Rey. 8. A. Steinthal, Manchester. 
John Edward Taylor, Esq., Manchester. 
C. J. Thomas, Esq., Bristol. 
Rev. G. H. Wells, M.A., Goiton, 
Rey, John Wright, B.A., Bath. 


TREASURER. 
Francis Nicholson, Esq., 62, Fountain-street, Manchester, 


Locan TREASURERS. 
Belfast.— Rev. H. Rylett. 
Birmingham.—Henry Payton. 
Bolton,—Mrs. W. Taylor. 
Bristol.—J, K. Champion. 
Bury.— Thomas Holt. 

Dukinfield, &e.—E. B. Broadrick. 
Hull.—R. Holmes. 

Leeds.—John Lupton, 
Leicester.—E. Clephan. 
Liverpool.—T. E. Paget. 
Manstield.—Owen Aves. 
Newcastle-on-Tyne.—W. Clayton. 
Nottingham,—R. Enfield. 
Portsmouth.—Rev. H. Hawkes, B.A. 
Sheffield.—John Hobson. 
Stockport.—S. Robinson, 
Tenterden.—John Ellis Mace, jun. 
Warrington,—F. Monks, 


CoMMITTEE, 
Brooks, James Howard, Monton. 
Cadman, Rey. W. G., Harpurhey. 
Dendy, John, B,.A., Heaton Chapel. 
Diggles, Thomas, Manchester. 
Dowson, Rev. H. Enfield, B.A., Gee Cross, 
Golland, Smith, Manchester, 
Harrison, Rev, W., Glossop. 
Harrop, Rey. James, Manchester. 
Herford, Charles J., Manchester. 
Leigh, George H., Swinton. 
Lloyd, Rey. J. B., Knutsford. 
Pilcher, Jesse, Manchester. 
Rawson, Harry, Manchester. 
Reynolds, J. H., Manchester, 
Schott, J. W., Bolton. 
Squier, Rey. W. C., Stand, 
Talbot, W. H., Manchester. 
Thomas, John, Manchester, 
Winser, Edwin, Manchester, 
Wood, G. W. R., Manchester, 


SECRETARIES. 
Rey. C. C. Coe, Highfield, Bolton. 
ndy, jun., Esq., Haworth’s- buildings, Cross- 
street, Manchester, 


John De 


Visitors, 
Rey. R. B. Drummond, B.A., Edinburgh, 
Rey. Alexander Gordon, M.A., Belfast. 


EXAMINERS FOR THE GASKELL AND OWENS SCHOLARSUIPS. 
W. H. Herford, Esq., B.A., Manchester, 
John Kendall, Esq., B.A., Manchester. 


AUDITORS, 
G. T. Cook, Esq , and G, 8, Woolley, Esq. 


ASSISTANT SECRETARY AND COLLECTOR. 
Edward Lawton, Stafford Chambers, Brown-strect, 
Manchester. 


3. Moved by the Rey. S. A, Sruinruat, and seconded by 
Mr. J, W. Souorr ;-- 


‘‘That the best thanks of this Meeting be given to th 
rev. R. B, Drucymond, B.A,, and the Rey, Alexando 


Jan. 21, 1882 


Gordon, M.A., for their services as Visitors ; and to Mr. 
W.H. Herford, B.A,, and Mr. John Kendall, B.A, for 
kindly conducting the Examinations for the Gaskell and 
Owens Scholarships.” 


4. Moved by the Cmairman, and seconded by Mr, Fraxk 
TAYLOR :— 

“That this Meeting gratefully acknowledges its obliga- 
tions to the Rev. Alfred Payne for his kindness in de- 
livering the Valedictory Address to the retiring students 
at the close of last Session ; and to the Rev. J, E. Odgers, 
M.A., for conducting the Devotional Service on that occa- 
sion.” 


5. Moved by Mr. Rosgrr Nicuonsoy, and seconded by the 
Rey. Wm. Harrison;— 

‘That the best thanks of this Meeting be given to 
Mr, Harry Rawson for his ability and courtesy in the 
chair to-day.” 

C. C. COE, 


JOHN DENDY, Jun., } Hon. Sees, 


VW! LTON-STREET CHAPEL,,DENTON, 


A BAZAAR, to raise Funds for clearing off the debt of 
£100 on the above Chapel, and for various other eXx- 
penses, will be opened in the MECHANICS’ INSTITU- 
TION, HYDE, in the third week in April, 1882. 

Contributions, either in money or in articles for sale, 
will be thankfully received by the Rey. Lawrence Scorr, 
Manchester-road, Denton ; or by the Treasurer, Mr. W. 
H. Kyownes, Market-place, Denton, Manchester. Gifts 
of material for making up will be especially valuable. 


HTH BROW SCHOOL, HAMPSTEAD, 


The NEXT TERM begins on W 
25, 1882. 


_Boys prepared for the Public Schools ; Girls for the 
higher Schools and Colleges, 


Prospectus on application to Mrs, Case. 


EDNESDAY, January 


OOD, WORSLEY, BOARDING- 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
Principal «.. MRS, F. SHAWOROSS, 
late of Brook House, Knutsford, 
For prospectus, apply to the Principal. 
The SPRING TERM will begin on Tuesday, January 24, 


| Baeseaet 


OUTHPORT.—MISS LEWIN and MISS 

HARRIET LEWIN (late Miss Lawford and Miss 

Lewin) will RE-OPEN their SCHOOL for BOYS on 
WEDNESDAY, January 25, 


Bingfield, Albert-road, 
M OUNT VERNON HIGH SCHOOL, 
NOTTINGHAM, Established 1864, 
Head Master—Rev, EDWIN SMITH, M.A., 
Forest-road, Nottingham, 

Reference kindly permitted to W. 
M.D., F.R.S., Nottingham, who a 
arrangements. Vacancies. 

SCHOOL RE-OPENS on Monday, January, 16, 1882, 
} IGH SCHOOL, STOKE GREEN, NEAR 

COVENTRY, established (1865) by the Rey. G. 
Heavisipg, B.A., of University and Manchester New Col- 


leges, London, promotes a Liberal Education at a mode- 
rate cost, 


- H. Ransom, Esq., 
pproves of the sanitary 


ESTABLISHED 1851, 
IRKBECK BANK.—Current Accounts 
opened according to the usual practice of other 
Bankers, and Interest allowed on the minimum monthly 
balances when not drawn below £25. No commission 
charged for keeping Accounts. 
The Bank also receives money on De 
cent. Interest, repayable on demand. 
The Bank undertakes, for its Customers, free of charge, 
the custody of Deeds, Writings, and other Securitios and 
Valuables ; the collection of Bills of Exchange, Dividends, 
and Coupons ; and the purchase and sale of Stocks and 
Shares. 
Letters of Credit and Cireular Notes issued. 
A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on application, 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 
Southampton-buildings, Chancery-lane, 


THE BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY § ANNUAL 
RECEIPTS EXCEED FOUR MILLIONS, 
Ho TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR 

TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, with Immediate 
Possession, and no Rent to pay. Apply at the Office 
the BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY, 


"y OW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 
: FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH, with 
Immediate Possession, either for Building or Gardenirg 
purposes. Apply at the Office of the BIRKBECK FREE 
HOLD LAND SOCIETY, 
A Pamphlet, with wal particulars, on application. 

FRANCIS RAVENSOROFT, Manager, 

Southampton- buildings, Chancery-lane, 


posit at Three per 
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UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE 


OUR COLLEGES. 

Two of our theological Institutions have 
been holding their annual meetings within 
the last few days, and a third—if we can 
include University Hall under the designa- 
tion at the head of this article—has also 
been materially affected by the proceedings 
and resolutions at one of these meetings. 
Two of these institutions are professedly un- 
sectarian and undenominational. The third 
and themost-recently founded was established 
upon a professedly doctrinal basis by the 
assumption of a doctrinal name; but the 
name Unitarian has practically come to be 
little more than a synonym for a rational 
religion and unfettered inquiry, so that 
Manchester New College, London, and the 
Home Missionary Board in Manchester are 
consecrated essentially to the same religious 
work, regarded under somewhat different 
aspects and relations. All alike are public 
institutions, devoted to public objects, con- 
nected’ more or less closely with two great 
modern Universities, and are, therefore, open 
to the freest comment and criticism. 

University Hall is now approaching the 
end of its separate existence, after a history 
of alternate success and failure extending 
over barely a single generation. It has been 
dignified by the superintendence of a suc- 
cession of eminent men, from the days of 
Professor NEWMAN and Dr. W. B. CaR- 
PENTER to those of its present accomplished 
and scholarly Principal, Professor BEESLy. 
We confess that we are among a small and 
discontented minority who, from the first, 
have never been able to comprehend the 
raison détre of its original foundation, the 
real principles—if any—to which it has 
borne testimony, or the necessity of its con 
tinued existence. An academical institution 


sion for, such grave doubts is almost self- 
condemned. If it does not represent a great 
principle or meet some great want it has lost 
its right to separate existence. University 
Hall was professedly founded tocommemorate 
the passing of the Dissenters’ Chapels Bill in 
1846. Although perpetuating in visible form 
the memory of a great religious movement, 
it has never, as far as we can learn, been of 
the slightest service to any religious cause ; 
and by the appointment of. its present Prin- 
cipal—an honest and declared Agnostic—-it 
almost ostentatiously separated itself from 
any distinctively religious influence in rela- 
tion to the great questions of our time. It 
was founded professedly to promote the 
cause of unfettered learning, and to provide 
instruction in branches of knowledge which 
were excluded from University College by 
the very nature of its constitution. It has 
never, so far as we can learn, supplemented 
the admitted deficiencies of University Col 
lege by any religious or ethical teaching of 
its own. It was founded to provide an aca- 
demical home for students attending the 
classes of University College. In fulfilment 
of this object, it was from the first nothing 
more than a large boarding-house for stu- 
dents belonging to a class of wealthy laity 
who are among the last men in the world to re- 
quire the benefits of an institution established 
by public subscription. We can well remem- 
ber the astonishment with which the original 
establishment of University Hall was re- 
garded by many of our leading ministers and 
laymen, and the prophecies of failure which 
are now verified by the event. We can well 
remember the general feeling at the time, 
that a grand opportunity was lost of provid- 
ing a suitable metropolitan home for our old 
and valued theological institution at Man- 
chester, which was destined, sooner or later, 
to gravitate towards closer connection with 
University College. University Hall, from 
beginning to end, has been a costly blunder, 
and a dismal failure. Its managers now 
acknowledge that the opening of the Uni- 
versities to Nonconformists rendered its con- 
tinued existence problematical, if not unne- 
cessary. The number of its students has 
long dwindled below the paying point, and 
even the arbitrary expedient of rendering 
compulsory the residence of all Hibbert 
Scholars has failed to avert its doom, The 
opening of the Universities was by no means 
an event beyond the grounds of probability, 
even at the date of the foundation of the 
Hall. The great Colleges of Oxford and 
Cambridge are founded, not for temporary 
exigencies, or for a generation only, but for 
centuries. University Hall was founded only 
upon a negation, and therefore ceases to be. 
Even Keble and Selwyn are consecrated 
to a principle, however narrow and dogmatic 
we regard it, and they will therefore live and 
flourish. University Hall was consecrated to 
Nihilism and Agnosticism, and is saved from 


es extinction only by merging its 


separate life in an older and greater institu- 


principle and a progressive cause. 

The Home Missionary Board, founded a 
few years after University Hall, represents 
at least a clear consistent principle, and has 
a definite object and work. Established in 
the new-born zeal for popular missionary 
work and theological propagandism the Home 
Missionary Board adopted a doctrinal name, 
and was pledged to a special denominational 
work. The public sentiment of our Free 
Churches was from the first divided on this 
and other important questions as to its con- 
stitution, but there can be no doubt that the 
Board has long outlived all opposition, 
and that its definite theological attitude has 
been the source of its strength and its popu- 
larity ; while it is an admitted fact that its 
managers, its accomplished tutors, and the 
ministers it has trained are quite as much 
devoted to the cause of a progressive and un- 
dogmatic religion as if the institution had 
been founded upon a professedly free and un- 
dogmatic basis. In the early period of its 
history the standard of admission was low, 
the curriculum was meagre, and candidates 
seem to have been admitted with little or no 
discrimination. It is only just to add that 
even during its earliest period it sent forth 
students who have so successfully improved 
the scanty training then offered to them as 
to have become well fitted to occupy some of 
the foremost positions in our Churches. Of 
late years scholarships have been multiplied 
through the munificent liberality of the Rev. 
WILLIAM GASKELL, Mr. HENRY TATE, and Mr. 
THoMAS ASHTON, with the result of creating 
a taste for higher culture and University 
honours. A marked improvement has been 
made in the standard of admission : 
one branch of learning after another 
has been added to the curriculum; and 
there has, been an increasing disposition 
on the part of the best students to avail them- 
selves of the higher advantages offered by a 
further course at Manchester New College. 
It is a fact of not a little significance that at 
the end of a little more than a quarter of a 
century of its existence the Home Missionary 
Board has sent into the ranks of our ministry 
a majority of one-third over Manchester New 
College, some of whom fill with signal credit 
not a few of our most prominent pulpits. 
The questions are, beginning to be asked— 
What need is there of two theological insti- 
tutions to supply the wants of a small deno- 
mination like ours? Why perpetuate tw» 
classes of ministers of different training and 
culture when the requirements of the age 
are such that the highest attainments are 
needed for what are called the humblest and 
least conspicuous spheres of duty? Why not 
ally the younger institution to its wealthier 
and more distinguished sister, if not indeed 
merge its separate existence? If it is still 
decided to open an entrance into our ministry 
for men of mature age and marked aptitudes 
who from various causes have been unable to 
pass through a full university training, why 
not admit such men to a supplementary theo- 
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chester New College, or at least prepare them 
for entering upon the full course as now con- 
stituted ? But these are much too momen- 
tous questions to be discussed in the middle 
of a newspaper article, and we can only hope 
that whenever Manchester New College be- 
comes a purely theological institution they 
will receive careful consideration. In the 
meantime we congratulate the Home Mis- 
sionary Board on the position it has attained, 
and the eminently satisfactory report pre- 
sented to the recent annual meeting. The 
newly-elected President, Mr. 'T. CHATFEILD 
CLARKE, before accepting his office very 
wisely inquired whether the authorities of 
the Board were in the fullest sympathy with 
the Catholic view of Unitarian Christianity, 
and were also determined to give their stu- 
dents the highest culture attainable. On 
both these points he received satisfactory 
replies in the affirmative. Under the present 
management we are persuaded the Board 
willcontinue to avoid errors and correct short- 
comings which have occasioned hostile criti- 
cism in former years. The best wish we can 
offer for its future is that it will continue to 
make such marked improvement that its 
separate existence will become unnecessary, 
but men of the highest university culture and 
the ripest theological learning will consider 
it an honour and duty to devote, themselves 
to a real missionary ministry. 

Manchester New College is now rapidly ap- 
proaching the centenary of its existence. It 
has consistently maintained throughout the 
whole of its history the principle of open 
trusts, the unfettered pursuit of truth, and 
the progressive study of theology without 
dogmatic limitations. In its comparatively 
obscure position it advocated principles now 
generally accepted long before they were 
popular, and pointed out the way which the 
twogreatest Universities of the land followed, 
under the guidance of thatdistinguished man 
Mr, JAMES Heywoop, a former President 
and life-long friend of the College. The 
oldest and greatest Universities of any land 
might be proud to claim as their own the 
distinguished Professors who, with Dr, MAr- 
TINEAU as their Principal, maintain and in- 
crease the high reputation of Manchester 
New College. 

Well endowed by the liberality of past 
benefactors, but not rich, Manchester New 
Sollege is partly dependent upon a subscrip- 
‘ion list, and so is kept in close contact with 
he free life and activity of our Churches. 
Although perfectly free and undogmatic in 
its constitution, so that Trinitarian students 
of any Protestant denomination could be re- 
ceived, and would be cordially welcomed, its 
actual work is to provide a succession of 
highly-trained ministers for the Churches 
called Unitarian aud Free Christian, the 
only Churches representing the principles of 
theological progressand unrestricted religious 
liberty. The possession of University Hall 
‘will open up the old question of residence 
and non-residence, on which many of the best 
friends of the College are known to enter- 
tain a marked diversity of opinion. Other 
questions kindred to those we have referred 
to above will, sooner or later, come up for 
full discussion. The question of making 
the College a purely theological institution, 
receiving only graduates, or non-graduates, 
who, under ,exceptional circumstances, are 
qualified to enter upon an advanced theolo- 
gical course, was decided in the affirmative at 
one meeting of the Trustees held in Man- 
chester, and in the negative at another meet- 
ing held in London, under the powerful in- 
fluence of the revered Principal. This ques- 
{ion is known to be only postponed, and not 
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Mr. Txom’s exhaustive speech on 
the subject at the London meeting in 
June, 1880, was felt at-the time to be un- 
answerable, and no attempt has subsequently 
been made to answer it. 

At the meeting of the Trustees held in 
Manchester last week! a final sanction was 
given to the negotiations for transferring the 
Hall to the College under certain condi- 
tions of a formal kind. University Hall 
will at last have an object worthy of its 
professed origin, and Manchester New Col- 
lege for the first time in the century of its 
history will have a home worthy of its noble 
principles in the commodious building where 
it has hitherto been only a lodger on suf- 
ferance. As we pass by that spacious and 
elegant if not very imposing structure, we 
shall now be able to reflect with satisfac- 
tion that it is at last the seat of genuine 
learning, at last consecrated to the object 
which its generous founders contemplated, 
the commemoration of a great act of reli- 
gious liberty and national justice, at last 
devoted to the study of Theology as the 
Queen of Sciences, without the limitations 
of creed and test which would be scorn- 
fully rejected by the students of every other 
branch of learning. 

We know not how large a proportion of 
our readers will concur with us in the hope, 
or what ground there is for the expectation, 
that the daymay not be far distant when our 
two theological Colleges will meet in friendly 
unity, if not corporate union, in this or some 
other equally appropriate house here or in 
Manchester. 


SEMITIC MONOTHEISM. 


Tue cruel and wicked persecution to which 
the Jews have been subjected in Russia for 
some time past, and which has now happily 
roused acry of indignation in this country 
from men of the most widely divergent reli- 
gious opinions, suggests not only the amazing 
race-vitality of the descendants of ABRAHAM, 
but the origin of the Monotheistic idea which 
lies at the root of all the rites and ceremonies 
that distinguish them from other peoples. 
Those who believe in a special and super- 
natural revelation can feel no difficulty in 
this matter ; to them the question is too sim- 
ple to be worth either asking or answering. 
To those, however, who cannot accept this 
explanation of the origin of the Monotheistic 
idea it is a question beset with difficulties 
which scholars and philosophers have as yet 
been unable to remove. 

This fact is but too apparent from one of 
Professor MAx MULLER’S essays, in which he 
examines M. RENAN’s “ Histoire Générale et 
Systéme Comparé des Langues Sémiteques.” 
The latter authority contends for a Mono- 
theistic instinct in the Semitic race ; this Max 
MULLER contests. The thoughtful reader of 
the essay in question, which is the twenty- 
first of the series published in two volumes 
last year, will probably come to the conclu- 
sion that much of the argument, as it affects 
the different opinions of these two great au- 
thorities, turns upon the significance of the 
word “instinct” and the want of a clear mu- 
tual understanding of the term. How can it 
be said, asks Max Mutier, that the Semitic 
peoples of the nomadic and political branches 
of the race were all endowed with a mono- 
theistic instinct when we’ know that their 
deitiesincluded such godsas RimMon, Dagon, 
and BAAL with the sun, moon, and planets ? 
In his opinion, M. RENAN, in tracing the 
perception of the unity of Gop among the 
Semites to an instinct has not only acted 
the part of an advocate by overlooking 
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but he has made a questionable use 
of the word “instinct” itself’ “It is” 
always dangerous,” we are told, “to trans- 
fer expressions from one branch of know- 
ledge to another. The word ‘instinct’ has 
its legitimate application in Natural History, 
where it is used of the unconcious acts of 
unconscious beings..... If we transfer 
this word to the unconscious acts of conscious 


terious than revelation ? 
theistic instinct of the Semitic race, if an 
instinct, have been so frequently obscured, or 
the Polytheistic instinct of the Aryan race, if 
an instinct, so completely annihilated, as to 
allow the Jews to worship on all the high 
places round Jerusalem, and the Greeks and 
Romans to become believers in CHRIST ?” 

Still, whatever force there may be in these 
remarks, and apart altogether from the old 
vexed question of innate ideas, it must be 
admitted that there are innate tendencies 
which may group themselves in nations and 
races, which is all that M. RENAN probably 
means. Such tendencies are seen, for in- 
stance, in the pride of the Spaniard, in the 
love of art of the Italians, in the politeness 
and practical artistic capacity of the French, 
and in the simplicity of character allied to 
speculative power in the German. A ten- 
dency of this kind is indeed virtually ad- 
mitted by Max MULLER himself with regard 
to the widely different mythological capacity 
of the Aryan and Semitic families of lan- 
guages. For, he says, “ The language of the 
ancient Aryans of India had thrown out 
many names for that heavenly apparition 
(the dawn), and every name as it ceased to be 
understood became like a decaying seed, the 
germ of an abundant growth of myth and 
legend. Why should not the same have 
happened to the Semitic names for the dawn ? 
Simply and solely because the Semitic words 
have no tendency to phonetic corruption ; 
simply and solely because they continued to 
be felt as appellatives, and would inevitably 
have defeated every attempt at mythological 
phraseology as we find in Greece and India,” 
If, however, the mythological tendency was 
thus hindered, if not wholly arrested, from 
the very structure of the Semitic languages, 
we have in that fact a potent agency for 
checking the growth of Polytheism and de- 
veloping what M, RENAN terms the Mono- 
theistic instinct, using the word as he also 
uses it to denote the burning thirst for know- 
ledge, or the like, which characterises some 
human beings in eontradistinction to others. 
The power language has in the formation of 
religious ideas MAx MULLER does not deny, 
for he says, “ The primitive intuition of Gop 
was in itself neither Monotheistic nor Poly- 
theistic, though it might become either ac- 
cording to the expression which it took in 
the languages of man.” 

But restricting the meaning of the term 
“instinct” to its significance in Natural 
History and ignoring the teaching of the 
latest and most approved scientific doctrines 
in their bearing on natural tendencies and 
affinities, our great Sanskrit scholar goes on 
to say, “ We can see nothing that would 
justify the admission of a monotheistic in- 
stinct granted to the Semitic and withheld 
from the Aryan race. They both share in 
the primitive intuition of Gop, they are both 
exposed to dangers in framing names for Gon, 
and they both fall into Polytheism.” Still, 
as we have seen, the Semnites avoided the 
danger of an extreme or even a great deve- 
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in the history of human speech when their 
language first became differentiated from 
that ofthe Aryans. ‘ What,” continues MAx 
MULLER, “is peculiar to the Aryan race is 
their mythological phraseology superadded to 
their Polytheism ; what is peculiar to the 
Semitic race is their belief in a national God 
—in a God chosen by his people as his 
people had been chosen by him.” As re- 
gards the fact that the three great religions 
of the world “in which the unity of the 
Deity forms the keynote” are of Semitic 
origin, he goes on to say that, so far as this 
question is ‘concerned, Judaism, Christianity, 
and Mohammedanism, are not three religions, 
but one. MonAMMED did not invent Mono- 
theism ; he did not even invent a new name 
of Gop. “His object was to destroy the 
idolatry of the Semitic tribes of Arabia,” and 
“to restore the faith of ABRAHAM in one 
Gop.” And as to Christianity, CHRIST, it is 
rightly urged, did not come to destroy but to 
fulfil ; “and the Gop whom he preached was 
the God of ABRAHAM.” Nor is it less true, 
we are told, that the God of JEREMIAH, of 
ELIJAH, and of Moses, was the God of 
ABRAHAM. ‘ Thus the faith in the one living 
Gop, which seemed to require the admission 
of a Monotheistic instinct grafted in every 
member of the Semitic family, is traced back 
to one man—ABRAHAM.” 

So far a3 the essential unity of’ Judaism, 
Christianity and Mohammedanism is con- 
cerned, all thisis true, but it scarcely touches 
the principle laid down by M. RENAN, if the 
word “instinct” is to be taken in a broad 
philosophical sense, and not restricted as in 
Natural History. With regard to the ques- 
tion as to how ABRAHAM possessed not only 
the primitive intuition of Gop as He re- 
vealed Himself to all mankind, but passed 
through a denial of all other gods to a know- 
ledge of the one Gop, MAx MULLER says, 
«We are quite content to answer that it was 
by a special Divine Revelation.” In explana- 
tion of these words, which might be mis- 
understood, he goes on to state-—‘‘ We do 
not indulge in theological phraseology, but 
we mean every word to its fullest extent. 
The Father of Truth chooses His own pro- 
phets, and He speaks to them in a voice 
stronger than that of thunder. It is the 
same inner voice through which GoD speaks 
to allofus. That voice may dwindle away 
and become hardly audible ; it may lose its 
Divine accent, and sink into the language of 
worldly prudence, but it may also from time 
to time assume its real nature with the chosen 
of Gop, and sound into their ears as a voice 
from Heaven.” Taking this view of the 
question, as we are quite prepared to do, it 
matters little whether we ascribe the great 
Semitic religions to revelation, or to a divine 
instinct ; nor is it at all material whether we 
make ABRAHAM or MOSES the recipient of 
the Divine impulse, or the typical represen< 
tative of the Monotheistic instinct. As little 
need we concern ourselves with the mode in 
which that impulse or instinct came into the 
soul of the chosen one. Enough that it was 
there, and that its transmission along the 
ages gave the world that noble band of He- 
brew prophets who stood up so stoutly for 
the worship of JEHOVAH, and for the prin- 
ciples of eternal righteousness with which his 
name was associated. But this is not all it 
did ; it gave the world the greatest of all 
prophetic souls, JEsuS of NAZARETH, who, 
though rejected by his own people, has con- 
quered the spirits of the highest of the Aryan 
race, and is surely destined to become the 
Founder of a universal religion. ‘Nor must 
it be forgotten that the wonderful people in 
whom the Monotheistic idea has lived on, 
with greater or less purity, for so many cen- 
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turies, may yet be destined to play as great a 
part in the future as they have played in the 
past, and that it is not only ingratitude of 


the deepest dye, but moral suicide, to hinder 
their natural development. 
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[CONTRIBUTED BY W. D. JEREMY, ESQ.] 

120. WitniaAm Esparun, Esq. (1794-1835).— 
Of Lombard-street, banker. Son of Sir James 
Esdaile, sometime Lord Mayor of London. He 
resigned the Trust in 1835, and died Oct. 2, 1837, 
in his eightieth year. 

121. Rey. Joun Disney, D.D. (1796-1806).— 
Sometime Rector of Panton and Vicar of Swin- 
derby, and Hon. Chaplain to the Bishop of 
Carlisie. Having adopted Unitarian views he 
resigned his benefices in 1782, and thereupon 
published his “ Reasons for Quitting the Church 
of England.” He was co-pastor with the Rey. 
Theophilus Lindsey at Essex-street Chapel from 
1782 until 1793, and then sole pastor until 1804. 
In that year he acquired unexpectedly an ample 
estate under the will of his friend Mr. Thomas 
Brand Hollis, of the Hyde, near Ingatestone, 
and retired to his country seat, where he spent 
the last twelve years of his life in affluence 
and learned leisure, but without changing his 
profession and habits as a clergyman in_ his 
own household. (See preface to a sermon 
delivered at the Hyde in 1811 by Thaddeus 
Mason Harris, A.M., of Massaschusetts.) He 
was the auther of “Memoirs of Dr. Sykes, 
Rector of Rayleigh, Essex, 1785”; a “Memoir 
of Dr. John Jebb,” prefixed to his works in 
three vols. 1787 ; “‘ Memoirs of Dr. Jortin,” 1792 ; 
“Sermons,” two vols. 1793; “Sermons,” two 
vols. 1816, and other works. He honoured the 
memory of his benefactor, Mr. Thos. Brand 
Hollis, by printing memoirs of him in a very 
handsome style, illustrated by engravings of the 
mausion, grounds, &. (4to 1808). The estate 
had come unexpectedly to Mr. Hollis (whose 
name was then Thos. Brand), under the will of 
his friend Thos. Hollis, Esq. (No. 36 ante), who 
was in no way related te him. Dr. Disney died 
26th Dec., 1816, at the Hyde, now the residence 
of his grandson, Edgar Disney, Esq., J.P., who 
has a fine original portrait of him. 

322. Rev. Epmunp Burtcuur (1796-98).— 
Born at Colchester in 1757 ; educated at Daven- 
try. Minister at Leather-lane, London (1789-97). 
In 1798 he settled at Sidmouth. He was the 
author of ‘‘Sermons for the Use of Families,” 
three vols. ; “ Moral Tales,” 1801 ; ‘‘ Holy Scrip- 
tures Methodised . . for the use of Families,” 
1801; “ An Excursion from Sidmouth to Chester 
in 1803, interspersed with biographical Anec- 
dotes,” two vols. 1805; “A Sermon preached 
before the Unitarian Fund Society,” 1813; 
“Prayers for the Use of Families and Indivi- 
duals,” 1822. He died at Bath, April 14, 1822. 

123. Rey. JAmEs TAyLEr (1789-93).—Minister 
of St. Thomas’s, Southwark (1796-1801), and a 
member of the Presbyterian Board ; afterwards 
Minister at Nottingham. He was the father of 
the late Rev. John James Tayler, Principal of 
Manchester New College. 

124. Rev. RocuEmont BarBAULD (1798-1808). 
—Minister of the Old Presbyterian Chapel at 
Hampstead (1787-1802), and afterwards at New- 
ington-green. He died Noy. 10, 1808, in his 
sixtieth year. Mortem sibi scivit. An interesting 
and elegant account of him may be seen in the 
Monthly Repository, Vol. II1., pp. 706-9, written 
by his gifted wife, of whom it may be truly said, 
nihil tetigrt quod non ornavit. A silhouette por- 
trait of him, cut by her hand, was lately in the 
possession of her great niece, Mrs. Le Breton, of 
Hampstead, through whose kindness it is now in 
the writer’s collection of portraits, which he has 
presented to Dr. Williams’s Library. 

125. Rey. Narwanie, Puities, D.D. (1799- 
1801).—Born in 1757, at Sowerby, Lincolnshire, 
where his father was minister. Educated at the 
Hoxton Academy (1773-77); Minister at Not- 
tingham (1778-83 ?) ; then at Palgrave for eleven 
years ; at Walthamstow (1796-1801) ; at Bury St. 
Edmund’s ; returning shortly to London he offi- 
ciated at Hanover-street and Leather-lane (1803- 
5), and was afterwards for about forty years at 
Sheffield, where he died Oct. 20, 1842. 

126. Rey. Wu. Huecuxs (1800-1805).-—Minis- 
ter at Leather-lane (1797-1801). In 1805 he re- 
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moved to the Isle of Wight, and thereupon 
resigned the Trust. 

127. Rey. Tuomas BetsHam (1801-29).—A 
well-known theologian and controversial writer. 
Son of an Independent minister, and himself for 
many years a minister of the same denomination, 
and divinity tutor at the Daventry Academy 
until he was about forty years of age. Whilst 
holding that office he became a convert to Uni- 
tarianism (about 1790), and for that reason ten- 
dered his resignation. He was for some time 
tutor at the New College at Hackney, and in 1794 
succeeded Dr. Priestley at the Gravel Pit Chapel 
in that place ; afterwards minister of Essex- 
street Chapel (1804-28). He died 10th Nov., 1829, 
aged eighty years. There isa portrait of him at 
Dr. Williams’s Library. 

128. Rey. JEREMIAH JoycE (1802-16). —~— 
Author of “Scientific Dialogues” and other 
similar works. Minister of the Old Presbyterian 
Chapel at Highgate, and for some time afternoon 
preacher at Essex-street Chapel. For many years 
Secretary of the Unitarian Society. He died 
4th June, 1816. 

129. Rey. Wittiam Jounston (1803-11).— 
Probably a son of the Rev. Ebenezer Johnston, 
of Horley, and uncle of the late Mr. Ebenezer 
Johnston, of Hackney. He appears to have been 
engaged upon literary work. 

130. Rey. Joun Coatus (1804-21).—Sometime 
a student at Warrington, and afterwards at the 
Hoxton Academy. Minister of the Old Meeting 
House, Birmingkam, where he was a fellow- 
sufferer with Dr. Priestley from the riots of 1791. 
His furniture and library were burnt by the mob. 
Afterwards minister of St. Thomas’s, Southwark 
(1802-13), and a member of the Presbyterian 
Board during the same period. Librarian at 
Redeross-street (1821-34). He died April 2, 
1836, aged seventy-four years, 

131. Swan Downer, Esq. (1804-15).—For 
many years a member of the Old Jewry congre- 
gation and one of its representatives at the 
Presbyterian Board (1790-1815). He died at his 
house in Aldermanbury, February 22,1816, aged 
eighty-one years. 

132. Isaac Sotty, Esq. (1805-53).—Of Wal- 
thamstow, merchant. One of the principal con- 
tractors for the supply of the Government dock- 
yards with timber and hemp during the Penin- 
sular War. Chairman of the London Dock Com- 
pany, and of the London and Birmingham 
Railway Company, &c. He died February 22, 
1853, aged eighty-four years. See a memoir of 
him in the Christian Reformer for that year by 
his son, the Rev. Henry Solly. He was a de- 
scendant of John Hollis (No. 41, ante) and also 
of Nathaniel Neal (No. 59). 

(To be continued.) 


BiruincHam.—The Rey, Charles Clarke, F.L.S., 
has resigned the Old Meeting Pulpit. 

Brtrast,— The Rey. James C. Street has resumed 
his duties in the Second Congregation, Rosemary - 
street, Belfast, after along illness and absence from 
home. 

AsurorD, Kunt.—A very successful tea-meeting 
and entertainment took place in connection with 
the chapel here on Monday last. About one hun- 
dred and twenty members of the congregation and 
their friends were present; and it was thought to 
be one of the heartiest and most enjoyable gather- 
ings which have ever taken place at the chapel. On 
the following day the children of the Sunday-school 
and the younger members of the congregation had 
tea in the school-room, and spent the evening in 
various games. Mr. Moden made no reference to 
his early departure from the congregation at either 
of the meetings. The knowledge, however, that he 
is about to leaye has led to many expressions of 
regret not only on the part of the friends ard sup- 
porters of the movement, but from the leading in- 
habitants of the town. At the recent annual dinner, 
for example, of the Ashford Amateur and Profes- 
fessional Gardeners’ Society, the Chairman, in pro- 
posing ‘‘ The Archbishop and Clergy of the Diocese 
and ministers of other denominations,” said they 
had in the parish not only many hard-working 
clergymen of the Church of England, but ministers 
of Nonconformist bodies as weil. They had fortu- 
nately a minister present in Mr. Moden, than whom 
a more hard-working, indefatigable man he did not 
know. Although himself belonging to the Church 
of England, he had the greatest possible respect for 
Mr. Moden, and was extremely sorry to hear that he 
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THE CONGREGATIONALIST ON “UNIT- 
ARIAN AFFIRMATIONS.” . 

The Congregationalist for January, an able 
monthly organ of the Independent denomination, 
edited by the Rev. J. Guinness Rogers, has an 
interesting review of the “Ten Lectures on Posi- 
tive Aspects of Unitarian Thought and Doctrine.” 
It will be seen from the subjoined passages that 
the writer emphasises the wide theological differ- 
ences which unquestionably exist between Unit- 
arianism and any form of Evangelical dissent. 
The reviewer commences as follows :— 


We imagine that Unitarians themselves will derive 
more instruction from these pages than those who 
have no sympathy with their conclusions. It is pos- 
sible that a feeling of surprise may even be felt by 
each lecturer on learning some of the things which 
his brother lecturers have said. Both for the sake of 
the Unitarians and of the outside public, it was highly 
desirable that an attempt should be made to give the 
religious world some endeavour after positive truth. 
The boast, if not the glory, of the Unitarian body is 
tbat each member is permitted to think exactly as he 
likes, The preface to this book reminds the reader 
that, “he must not regard it as a departure from 
their (the lecturers’) plan, if he finds in them not 
only striking varieties of manner, but even discrepan- 
cies of opinion.” Why not? The Unitarian position 
is the right, unqualified by the responsibility, of pri- 
vate judgment. And it is theoretically an attempt 
to combine, in one denomination, men who hold an- 
tagonistic opinions on the fundamental principles of 
Christianity, and it may be of religion in general. 
This theoretical position is of course modified con- 
siderably by the exigencies of practical life ; and con- 
sequently we find in Unitarianism a congeries of ne- 
gations and affirmations drawn to one another by an 
inherent moral likeness. But still the differences 
may presumably be so great as to startle the onlooker, 
and to make concerted action very difficult. Men 
may lecture in the same hall, and publish their prelec 
tions within the same covers, but it still remains a 
question'as to whether there is a residuum of positive 
truth in common, enabling them to hold the place 
of harmonious and combined leaders of religious 
thought. 

The volume before us has special value in relation 
to Congregationalists. It is well understood that we 
have been passing through a changeful period in our 
theological position. The horizon has widened, and 
some of the old coastlights have disappeared. Nota 
few of our old mariners haye felt grave anxiety ; and 
some have warned us that we have been drifting of 
late years near Socinian shores. This book will enable 
us totake our bearings, andto see how farsuch warnings 
ave|justified by tbe facts of the case, It is impossible, 
we conceive, for any candid Congregationalist to read 
these defences of Unitarian views without feeling that 
we are as far from their main positions about the Per- 
gon and Work of Christ as our fathers were. We have 
got into wider seas of thought, but Christ is still the 
Sun in our heavens, and His Word is still the chart 
by which we navigate our vessel. The Unitarians 
themselves have changed remarkably during the last 
forty years, All the old Arian views of Christ, which 
seemed so near the Evangelical, have been surren- 
dered ; and instead of them we have positions taken 
up about our Lord which are essentially the same as 
those of Strauss, or Renan, or Keim. This may be 
progress, but to us it seems progress toward the arctic 
regions of religious thought. All parties have moved, 
but the question which determines the character of 
the movement depends on whether we have come 
nearer to, or gone farther from, the heart of Christ. 


The reviewer, contrasting these lectures with 
the Liverpool controversy of 1839, goes on to say 
that “in theological thought tendencies should 
be carefully watched; and we note that Unit- 
arianism goes surely, though slowly, away from 
the Divine elements of Christianity.” But it is 
an obvious reply that this entirely depends upon 
what is meant by the Divine in Christianity, and 
it is clear that the writer of the article falls 
into the common error of identifying his own 
theological views and interpretations with Chris- 
tianity. The reviewer then repeats the equally 
common charge that Unitarians when they refer 
to authorised creeds and theological confessions 
are attacking only a caricature of Orthodoxy :— 


We have to complain that these lectures are 
directed against a distorted and exaggerated or- 
thodoxy. The process of argument becomes very 
easy when you may choose out your own oppugnant 
doctrines, On one page we have the peculiar doc- 
trines of the Gospel set forth as the complete depra- 
vity of buman nature, the Divine wrath, the uni- 
versal incapacity of pleasing God, a transaction be- 
tween God’s justice and His mercy whereby the 
innocent pays the penalty and the guilty go free, the 
appropriation by the believer of merits not his own, 
&e, Even Dr. Martineau disfigures an otherwise 
gentle and appreciative preface by representing Evan. 
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gelical Christianity asa scheme, a system, a miraculous] that the gulf is “fixed,” if that word is meant to 


paroxysm in human history ; without adding those 
large views of the Divine love which render the gospel 
something far grander than a mere scheme in the 
Divine counsels, ‘or a cataclysm in the Divine life. 
The Christian world has moved on since the days of 
Calvin ; and it is surely a waste of mental ability to 
be fighting with forms of thought which have become 
modified by new and, as we think, higher modes of 
regarding the Divine ways. 

What we think must be clear to every reader of 
these lectures is that Evangelical Christianity is still 
as far removed as ever from Unitarianism. We do 
not doubt that Unitarians have done good work in 
moderating some of the harsher sides of Calvinism, 
and in saving thoughtless theologians from the errors 
of Tritheism. Their ethical teaching has always been 
of the purest, even when its motives were not of the 
most distinctively Christian order. The reiigious 
sentiment which has breathed through their teachings 
has touched many diverse souls. . Their reverence for 
the character of Christ has been such as we believe 
our Lord will not disdain. But all this does not alter 
the fact that between Unitarianism and Evangelical re- 
ligion there‘is a great gulf fixed. We rejoice that this 
should be brought out clearly by the Unitarians them- 
selyes in their very efforts to put in the forefront 
their positive truths, For them and for us it is a 
wholesome incident that makes the world see the 
specific difference between modern Unitarianism and 
New Testament Christianity. 

It would, be a strange thing if Unitarians could 
discourse on God, Worship, the Moral Law, on Man, 
the Bible, and the Religious Life, without bringing 
out many most valuable truths on which we are all 
agreed. But it is the function of philosophy to detect 
differences in order to see what are the fundamental 
bases of sound doctrine. And these differences, in 
the case before us, are as instructive as they would 
have been in the days of Priestley and Channing. 
Nay! moreso. They reveal a downward tendency in 
Unitarianism toward Deism. In this volume we 
look in vain for the acknowledgment of the miracu- 
lous in any shape. The grave questions as to Christ’s 
supernatural origin and supreme authority are simply 
shirked as irrelevant. And, as a result, we have a 
God without a specific revelation, a gospel which is a 
mere ethical code, a Christ who is only a man, a 
Christianity without miraculous credentials, and with- 
out a Divine Christ ; a Church that is without defi- 
nite convictions, and a religious life which is self- 
sacrifice without a sufficient motive power. Such is 
the positive but meagre fare on which Unitarianism 
seems to expect to feed the life of a lost world. 

Now and then in this volume there is a strain of 
congratulation that these views are spreading outside 
the ranks of Unitarianism. This conviction, as far as 
Congregationalists are concerned, is, we are persuaded, 
utterly fallacious, Here and there there may have 
been an approach to humanitarian views of Christ, but 
these bave been so singular as to be by their very 
rarity conspicuous. They have occupied attention to 
the exclusion of the whole body of Congregational 
Christians who, we venture to say, abide by the old 
truths of the Gospel, though they may not put them 
in the old way. These writers seem to forget that 
others beside themselves find the fountains of knowledge 
accessible, and take advantage of their opportunity. 
If Biblical criticism has opened up new fields of 
thought, if science has made fresh discoveries, if en- 
terprise has widened our knowledge of the human 
race, Congregationalists were bound by their very 
position to take advantage of this augmenting in- 
formation. If they to-day stood in reference to theo- 
logical science where their fathers stood three hundred 
years ago, they would have been self-condemned. 
None are such sturdy defenders of the right and duty 
of private judgment as they. And having exercised 
it, they have modified and altered, and in some cases 
rejected, opinions held by the old Independents, 

But for them as for their fathers, the facts of the 
Gospel remain unchanged and unchangeable. They 
have their affirmations. And the lectures and books 
which have proceeded from them show that they have 
not kept an ignoble silence. We thankfully recognise 
all the spiritual utterances which we find in these 
pages; but the truths contained there are by no 
means the exclusive discovery or property of the 
Unitarians, The positive and affirmative elements, in 
as far as they are true, are common to all who read 
and accept, or even only partially accept, the Bible. 
But there still remains an enormous difference in our 
estimate of facts, in our views as to the authority of 
Scripture, as to the main doctrines of Christiavity, 
and, above all, as to the Person of Christ: and this 
difference must inevitably keep us apart. These pages 
afford abundant evidence why Congregationalists 
should not only be welded together by their form of 
Church polity, but much more by tke great Evan- 
gelical truths which they hold in common, 

We have given this long passage in full be- 
cause it shows clearly what we have always ac- 
knowledged, that between Unitarianism and 
Evangelical orthodoxy there is at present a great 
gulf, although we do not add with the writer 


imply that it cannot be bridged over. We believe 
that it will be bridged over, notwithstanding what 
is stated above, by a growing approximation of 
thoughtful minds among Congregationalists to 
what we regard as liberal religion. In conelu- 
sion, the reviewer sums up as follows :— 


There is much in this volume to invite criticism and 
to call forth argument. Our purpose, however, has 
been a plain and simple one, namely, to show how 
utterly worthless are all the alarms about'our theologi- 
cal degeneracy, if this book be a standard by which to 
judge truly of our present position. To breathe reas- 
surance into some timid minds, to induce the rash 
to hesitate, and to remind our Unitarian friends that 
we are never likely to be in the same camp as them- 
selves, may be humble endeavours ; but they may, at 
the sume time, meet a few of the minor wants of the 


hour. The very title of this volume challenges in- 
tellectual contradiction. It assumes that Unitarian- 
ism contains at least the essence of Christianity. 
There was a time when its honoured editor, Dr. Mar- 
tineau, refused to call any form of thought which re- 
pudiated the miracles, by that venerable name. There 
is no hint, as far as we can discover, that any one of 
the present writers believes in the Resurrection of 
Christ, that main miracle of Christianity. We are 
not entering on the moral region, where the denial 
of the name Christian seems to be associated with 
some amount of opprobrium; but as a purely intel- 
lectual question, Dr. Martineau may be appealed to 
in order to decide whether Unitarianism now deserves 
to have the Christian name attached to it. Once he 


gave great offence to his own co-religionists by refus- 
ing to call anythingChristianity which eliminated the 
supernatural. And if in the supreme discussion as to 
what is the nature of Christian Truth we have to re- 
ject these “positive aspects,” and to choose our own 
reading of New Testament facts and the Pauline in- 
terpretation of those facts, we cannot hesitate for a 
moment in our selection. If we want to win the 
world for Christ, and to see His gospel regnant, we 
must have something more positive than these aspects 
of Unitarianism. And if we wish to account for 
eighteen centuries of Christian history, we must get 
beyond Plato and Philo to the supernatural fact of an 
Incarnation, and to the merciful provision of pardon 
for the penitent by means of an atoning Saviour. 


University Contuce Hosprran.—Mr. N, H. Nixon 
Secretary to the North London or University College 
Hospital, has publishedina pamphlet a history of that 
institution from official documents from its modest 
commencement as the “‘ University Dispensary,” in 
George-street, Huston-square, down to the present 
time. Strictly speaking, the hospital dates from 1833 
—five years later than the opening of the dispensary 
—when, encouraged by the efforts of a committee of 
gentlemen, who had collected £2,300 towards the 
cost of a building, the council of University {College 
obtained authority from the proprietors to appro- 
priate a portion of their land for the purpose, The 
growth of the institution since then—a period of 
scarcely fifty years—gives an imposing idea of the 
activity of benevolent effort in London; but it 
appears that this development has not kept pace 
with human suffering and the demands upon the in- 
stitution. From the date of its first opening nearly 
a million of patients have been treated, and in a 
single year the number of in and out patients is 
stated to be equivalent to one-tenth of the entire 
population of the large parish of St. Pancras. As 
regards the influence of the hospital on medical in- 
struction it appears that more than five thousand 
medical men have received their professional train- 
ing within its walls, the new entries for the year 
1881 alone being one hundred and forty-seven, which 
places the school only second on the list in the 
metropolis. On the other hand, the hospital, in 
common with other benevolent institutions of its 
class, has suffered somewhat from the recent de- 
pression. The donations and legacies for the past 
year have been under the amount ordinarily re- 
ceived, for which and other reasons ‘“ considerably 
increased help” is, we learn, urgently needed. 

Manonrster.—At a special meeting of Conyoca- 
tion of the Victoria University, held on Wednesday, 
Professor Roscoe presiding, Mr. Charles Hughes 
moved, and the Vice-Chancellor, Dr. Greenwood, 
seconded, the following resolution :—‘‘ That in the 
opinion of Convocation it is desirable that an or- 
dinary bachelor’s degree be conferred upon all per- 
sons being at the date of the charter associates of 
Owens College.” With the substitution of the words 
“offered to” for ‘conferred upon,” Convocation 
passed the resolution, 

Ir is announced that the Congregational Union 
have accepted an invitation to hold its autumnal 
session next year in Bristol, 
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Writine to the Rev. P. W. Clayden, on the 
3rd of January, Dr. Bellows said :—“I think you 
are quite right in not wishing to make your pro- 
jected conference (on the model of ours) so wide 
open as to deprive it of real organific force. We 
tacked on to our national conference ‘ Unitarian 
and other Christian churches,’ to satisfy the non- 
sectarian class, who dread denominational ac- 
tivily and segregation. But it is of not the least 
account ! No Christian churches have ever re- 
ported themselves, even of the Universallst or 
‘Christian connexion’ (who are our congeners). 
Unitarianism means by itself anti-sectarianism. 
That has deen its inspiration. But it is a reli- 
gious body organised to protest against dogmatic 
and ecclesiastical narrowness. That it may be 
efficient even in its anti-sectarianism it must have 
some social bond, and some centralising quality. 
Let the Unitarians accept their isolation, and or- 
ganise for extending their numbers and influence, 
and not be continually posing before the public 
as indifferents even as to their own views, and 
anxious to get others not in real sympathy with 
their opinions, to co-operate with them. We have 
had a long fight with this ‘neither fish, flesh, nor 
good red-herring’ policy of keeping loose and 
unorganised, and I think we have at last got the 
better of it, although your English leaders of Uni- 
tarian Christianity have always been quoted 
against us. To show by active living churches, 
that our large, free, undogmatic faith can bring 
forth the best fruits of piety and humanity, is 
our most urgent business. The floating liberal- 
ism—in the air—does very little to nourish prac- 
tical piety, however much it may dissolve 
dogmatic fetters. Weaim not at the vague end 
of liberalising public sentiment, but at the con- 
crete end of increasing the number of Unitarian 
churches; for, when we have planted a new one 
firmly, we know that we have set up a tree that 
will bear the fruits of righteousness (and liberty) 
to succeeding generations.”—But if Unitarianism 
really means “anti-sectarianism” we have no 
business to flaunt before the world a flag with 
exclusiveness in large letters inscribed upon 
it. We cannot, of course, expect, nor do we 
greatly desire, the presence at the so-called “ Na- 
tional ” Conference of the upholders of the old 
infallibilities—Orthodox, Ecclesiastical, and Bib- 
lical. But we do desire the presence of liberal 
religious thinkers of other names and commu- 
nions, and if we are not greatly mistaken the 
coming Conference is organised upon a basis 
quite broad enough to iuclude those who prefer 
“Catholicity” to any sectarian or denomina- 
tional limitations, whether Trinitarian or Unit- 
arian. It is no argument that because others 
may not come, therefore we should not maintain 
the essential principle of our “large, free, un- 
dogmatic faith.” 


Tue Rev. Dr. Les, of St. Giles’s, Edinburgh, 
delivered two interesting lectures last week on 
“ Clerical Humourists,” to the members of the 
Philosophical Institution. He divided clerical 
humourists into two classes—(1) those who were 
more famous for their smart sayings than their 
sound sermons, whom they connected more with 
fun than divinity, with the dining-table rather 
than the pulpit ; (2) those who were distinguished 
in their profession, but yet found relief in humour. 
In the former class were all degrees, ranging 
from the buffoon and the clown in clerical attire 
tomen like Sydney Smith or Richard Barham, 
Dr. Lees in this connection referred to Rabelais, 
Swift (who wrote more libels than sermons, and 
whosesermons were dull enough in all conscience), 
Sterne, a master of the grotesque, but altogether 
a miserable creature ; Sydney Smith, kind, wise, 
and genial, albeit more a wit than a divine; and 
Richard Barham, whose wit tended in the direc- 
tion of practical joking. In his second lecture 
Dr. Lees took up the other class of clerical hu- 
mourists, dwelling on the wit and sarcasm so cha- 
racteristic of the Reformers, especially Latimer 
and Knox, the mingled eloquence and wit of the 
sermons of South, the eccentricities and piquancy 
of the utterances of Berridge and Rowland Hill, 
and of several Scotch ministers of last century. 
Coming down to more recent times, Dr. Lees 
called attention to the rich vein of sunny humour 
in such men as Dr: Guthrie, Dr. Norman Mac- 
leod, and Bishop Wilberforce. In conclusion, he 
regretted there was not more of cheerfulness min- 
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gled with modern religious life ; there was atime 
for everything, and their religion was not to be 
nourished by bitter aloes. 


On the 5th of November last we printed an 
article on “ Religious Disabilities of Teachers of 
Board Schools,” which at the time was objected 
to as an improbable statement, but the proceed- 
ings at the meeting of the School Board for Lon- 
don on Thursday last shows how well founded 
the complaints of the writer were. The action, 
also, of the Revs. T. Morse and H. Pearson at 
that meeting shows very plainly that the clerical 
party wish to perpetuate the present unjust con- 
ditions. It is certainly an enormity that colleges 
which receive nine-tenths of their support from 
public moneys should be able to play a denomi- 
national game. 


A memoria from the Jews of England on be- 
half of their oppressed brethren in Russia was 
yesterday week handed to Prince Lobanoff, the 
Russian Ambassador, for transmission to the 
Emperor of Russia. The Prince, however, act- 
ing under instructions from his Government, de- 
clined to transmit the memorial. The document 
was signed and presented in person by Sir Na- 
thaniel M. de Rothchild, Bart., M.P., as chairman 
of a committee that has been specially appointed 
by the representatives of the Jewish community 
in this country to deal with the Russo-Jewish 
question. In the course of the memorial the 
following passage occurs, which may well be 
commended to the attention of Professor Gold- 
win Smith, who, in his recent fierce attack on the 
Jews, taunts them on their sordid occupations :— 
“‘ With regard to the imputations that have been 
made upon your Majesty’s Jewish subjects, we 
humbly submit to your Majesty that whatever 
exceptional social position they may occupy, or 
whatever failings may be charged to some of 
them, these are due mainly to the exceptional 
laws to which they have been so long subjected. 
If, in some places, undue activity has charac- 
terised their conduct in certain trades and occu- 
pations, we believe it to be because other means 
of earning a subsistence have been denied them, 
because they have been too crowded in particular 
localities, and have, therefore, experienced the 
greatest difficulty in gaining a livelihood. We 
feel certain that if the special laws affecting the 
Jews were abolished, their exceptional status, 
social and civil, would come to av end. Com- 
plaint would no longer be heard of their undue 
commercial and economic activity operating to 
the detriment of others, if the Jews were suffered 
to disperse themselves at will, so as to become 
merged amid their fellow subjects, instead of be- 
ing concentrated, to the injury of themselves and 
others, in overcrowded hives of industry. Here 
in England, where perfect civil and religious 
equality has been granted us, we English Jews 
can bear grateful testimony to the happy results 
effected by such complete emancipation. Here 
all those restrictions—civil, commercial, and 
educational—which formerly oppressed us have 
happily been removed. And, as a result, Jew 
and Christian here live and work side by side on 
terms of mutual respect and good fellowship, en- 
gaged in friendly rivalry, which stimulates public 
industry and adds to the common weal. And go, 
Sire, may it be in the mighty Empire whose 
destinies you wield with wisdom and enlighten- 
ment:!” 


Iris quite clear, says the Christian World, that 
those gentlemen who have most completely put 
aside the ancient and convenient methods of con- 
ducting religious services on Sunday evenings 
have not found that their new plans are univer: 
sally and constantly sufficient to accomplish the 
objects they have in view. If men once begin to 
employ ‘‘attractions” and “sensations” they 
must be on the look out for new ones to fre- 
quently take the place of those already tried, but 
found to be somewhat stale after repeated use. 
The Rev. H. R. Haweis, the clever London 
clergyman, of St. James’s, Westmoreland-street, 
has been, perhaps, the most independent and 
original of all his brethren in this respect. But 
it looks rather discouraging to some who might 
bring themselves to give Sunday Evening Lec- 
tures on the Poets, or what not—to read the ad- 
vertisement in the Zvmes of Saturday, announcing 
that Mr. Haweis’s Fourth Sunday Evening for the 
People would include a Sermon on Dissent, with 
the following additional items ;—‘‘ Special Music. 
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Loan Collection of Sacred Paintings. The El c- 
tric Light will be used.” Evidently, it is difficult 
to draw the line, when once the limits are over- 


stepped, which most religious people hold to be 
wise and suitable. 


Mr. Craypey, in speaking last week at the 
annual meeting of the Home Missionary Board, 
said that “he liked the name of the institution, 
but as to the word ‘ Board,’ he did not under- 
stand it, that seemed to be the wooden part of 
the name.” Mr, Black, in following, declared that 
he had never found a man who had been able to 
tell bim the meaning of it. An old student re- 
minds us that if these gentlemen had thought of 
the fact that the root of the word is Brad, broad, 
they would have seen that it indicates the 
breadth of the principle of the institution—broad 
Unitarianism, as contra-distinguished from some 
of ee narrow kind that occasionally manifests 
itself. bs 


A CHURCH-ATTENDANCE census for Glasgow 
and suburbs was taken on Sunday last under the 
auspices of the Glasgow Evangelistic Association. 
The object of the census was not to ascertain the 
numerical strength of the different denomina- 
tions, but purely to advance spiritual work, and 
accordingly it is not intended at present to make 
the separate statistics known. The general results 
show that the aggregate attendance at the Evan- 
gelical and other churches (not Roman Catholic) 
at the principal diet of worship (the afternoon in 


most cases) was 115,292, the number of churches 
being 324. The aggregate attendance at the 
twenty Roman Catholic churches was 15,871. 


Tue following lines, headed ‘On the Persecu- 
tion of the Jews,” appeared in the Daily T'ele- 
graph this week :— 

O Son of Man, by lying tongues adored, 
By murderous hands of slaves with feet red-shod 
In carnage deep as ever Christian trod ; 

Profaned with prayer and sacrifice abhorred 

And incense from the trembling tyrant’s horde, 

Brute worshippers or wielders of the rod 

Most murderous eyen of all that call thee God, 
Most treacherous even that ever called thee Lord; 
Face loved of little children long ago, 

Head hated of the priests and rulers then, 

If thou see this, or hear these hounds of thine 
Run ravening as the Gadarean swine, 
Say, was not this thy Passion, to foreknow 
In thy death’s hour the works of Christian men ? 
Jan. 23, 1882. A. C. Swrnsurne. 


Newspaper Latin has never been famous for 
its accuracy, but in the current numbers of two 
weekly papers of considerable reputation we 
might have been spared such unusual ecmbina- 
tions as 7gnus fatuus and infanti innocentes, which 
do not look like printers’ errors. 


THE annual income of London charities is 
shown. by Mr. Howe’s “Classified Directory ” to 
have fallen during the last three years by nearly 
£81,000. The total, however, still reaches the 
enormous sum of £4,121,546, to which, as Mr. 
Howe observes, there are to be added the incomes 
of numerous institutions which do not make re- 
turns, and the amount distributed in relief by 
churchand chapel congregations. Over and above 
this the Earl of Shaftesbury has estimated that 
the amount received by fraudulent charities 
reaches at least a quarter of a million sterling 
annually. The classes most affected have been, 
it appears, the medical charities, the general re- 
lief charities, the charities for orphans, and those 
for reformation and protection—these institutions 
being more than others dependent on voluntary 
contributions. 


Tue Karaites—the Jewish sect which re- 
nounces the Talmud and other Jewish legeads— 
having come into prominence in connection with 
the Jewish outrages in Russia, some information 
as to their numbers may be interesting. Dr. 
Adler, the Chief Rabbi, states that there are not 
more than three thousand of them in Russia. 
We learn on the authority of a recent traveller 
who is well acquainted with the Karaites, that 
they number at least ten thousand persons. It 
has been said that they are to be found only in 
the Crimea. Many, however, reside at Moscow, 
although it appears that they are not to be met 
with at St, Petersburg, 


Reviews, 


The Revisors’ English. A Series of Criticis ms, 
showing the Revisers’ Violations of the Laws of 
Language. By G, Washington Moon, 
F.R.S.L. Hatchards. 1882. ’ 

Twe fallacies pervade this book. The first is 
that of two forms of expression only one can be 
right ; the second is that the right one is that 
which Mr. Moon approves. The first head of 
his indictment is the “needless insertion of the 
conjunction and six additional times,” in the ex- 
planation of the parable of the tares, Matt. x1. 
37-39. Itis nothing to Mr. Moon that a corres- 
ponding conjunction is found in the same places 
in the original Greek; and that the Revisers, so 
far from inserting “ and,” have simply translated 
dé. Mr. Moon, as we shall see, appears to be- 
lieve in plenary and verbal inspiration. It 
ought not, therefore, to be deemed by him a 
necdless insertion if, even at the cost of some 
sacrifice of elegance, a conjunction present 1n the 
Greek is faithfully rendered in the English ; and 
surely to call it a “violation of the laws of lan- 
guage” is a violation of the laws of truth. fi 

The next passage Mr. Moon falls foul of is 
Matt. vi. 19, “where moth and rust doth con- 
sume.” Here the Revisers have simply let alone 
the grammar of their predecessors, and of the 
Greek. But Mr. Moon cannot let them alone. 
He gravely informs them that “it is one of the 
juvariable rules of English grammar that the 
verb and its nominative must agree.” The 
rule is not peculiar to Euglish grammar, nor ac- 
quaintance with said rule a monopoly of Mr. 
Moon ; but he appears to be blandly oblivious of 
the fact that the conjunction “and” links not 
only words, but sentences. When, therefore, it 
is said “moth and rust doth consume,” the mean- 
ing, of course, as any one but Mr. Moon would 
have perceived, is “where moth doth consume, 
and rust doth consume.” Alike in the Greek 
original and in the English rendering the sin- 
gular verb, understood in one place, expressed in 
the other, implies that the moth consumes in one 
way, the rust in another. Moth and rust do not 
attack the same materials at one and the same 
time, as the plural verb would suggest. There is, 
therefore, good reason for a faithful translation 
of the Greek. In Matthew xxvii. 56, the case is 
far simpler. “Among whom was Mary Magda- 
lene” is surely good grammar, as fav as it goes. 
How, then, does it become bad by the addition 
of the words “and Mary, the mother of James 
and Joses,” &c.? Mr. Moon is dreadfully shocked 
by the suggestion that such additions are an 
afterthought. An afterthought of the Holy 
Spirit! Avaunt the blasphemy ! What, then, 
would Mr. Moon do with the Greek original ? 
For here, too, either the addition of Mapia 7 
MadSadnvf, x. T. A. is an afterthought, or jv is 
bad grammar; and surely bad grammar is as 
unworthy of plenary inspiration as an after- 
thought. Indeed, Mr. Moon says as much ; for 
again and again he reminds us that it is because 
he regards the Bible as the Word of God that he 
is so jealous of the laws of Janguage in the matter 
of translation. 

The same pretentious pedantry is displayed is 
regard to Mark iii. 33, “ Who is my mother and 
my brethren?” “Who 7s they!” exclaims Mr. 
Moon! “Carelessness again—for the parallel 
passage in Matt. xii. 48 gives the inquiry gram- 
matically, thus ‘Who zs my mother? and who 
are my brethren?’ ‘The preface, p. Xiv., says, re- 
specling parallel passage, ‘ Where, as in the case 
of the first three Evangelists, precisely the same 
clauses or sentences are found in more than one 
of the Gospels, it is necessary to translate them 
in every place inthe same way.’” Quite so; but 
had Mr. Moon been able to consult the original 
he would have found that in this case the clause 
in question, so far from being precisely the same 
in the two Evangelists, exhibits precisely the diffe- 
rence which the Revisers have faithfully rendered 
in their translation, Mr. Moon’s happy innocence 
of Greek is shown on every page almost of his 
book. Nearly every fault he finds with the Eng- 
lish of the Revisers is just as much and just as 
little a fault in the original Greek, of which their 
English is a rendering. Only in the case of the 
undoubtedly bad grammar of Revelation have 
they allowed themselves to improve upon the 
Greek. But then the Greek of the Apocalypse is 
so wildly ungrammatical that it would partly 
have been impossible to reproduce it in English 
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and partly such a reproduction, so far as it was 
possible, would not have been presentable to an 
English public at all. Our chief quarrel with the 
Revisers im this respect is, that they have taken 
upon themselves not only to translate bad Greek 
into good English, but in too many cases to revise 
the text itself in defiance of the oldest manuscripts. 
This should have entitled them to the gratitude 
of Mr. Moon, had he only been capable of appre- 
ciating it. 1 

We will now favour the reader with a few 
more specimens of what Mr. Moon declares to 
be violations of the laws of language. We may 
say “agree,” but not “ agree together.” “ All 
which,” but not “ all of which.” “ Only,” but 
not “alone,” in the same sense. “Two al- 
ternatives” is right; ‘three alternatives” is 
wrong, although “alternare” in Latin means to 
do first one thing, then another ; and so on, if 
need be, until a hundred things are done. 
“Backward” as an adverb is wrong, et hoe genus 
omne. “Propose” may never be used for “ pur- 
pose” (verb). ‘For ever and ever” is to be dis- 
carded as redundant. Henceforth we must never 
say “it would seem,” “it would appear,” but only 
“ it seems,” “ it appears.” If a man is in London, 
and means to go on a visit to Manchester, he may 
not write to his friends, ‘‘ I hope to come to you 
next week. It must be, “I hope to go to you.” 
Could pedantry go further, or fare worse? 

Mr. Moon blames the Revisers for saying, 1u 
Matt. x. 4, “Judas Iscariot, who also betrayed 
him.” According to Mr. Moon, they should have 
said, “And Judas Iscariot also, who betrayed 
him.” The calm contempt of the Greek—6 kai 
mapaSovs avrév—which this suggestion implies, 
is refreshing in the extreme. ater ee 

The same superb indifference to the original is 
exhibited on page 27, where Mr. Moon finds 
fault with the Revisers for saying “Lay up for 
yourselves treasures in heaven;.. - for where 
thy treasure is there will thy heart be also,” in 
ignorance apparently of the fact that if this be 
wrong in English, it is far more wrong 1n Greek, 
where “your” cannot possibly be used, as with us, 
for “thy.” The truth is, of course, that the first 
sentence is addressed to men generally, thesecond 
to a single person, and probably the want of 
agreement between the two arises from the fit- 
ting together by the Evangelist of two distinct 
sayings. Any translation which would mask the 
composite character of the Sermon on the Mount 
would be unfaithful. 

Mr. Moon is sorely exercised in spirit as to 
whether he is to accept the reading “Satan 
falling as lightning from heaven,” or “ fallen,” as 
the deliberate rendering of the Revisers. A 
simple reference to the original weodyra, not 
ninrova, would have settled the question at once 
in the mind of anyone able to read Greek. In 
the light of this fact the following sentences are 
so richly amusing that we cannot forbear 
quoting them at length. “ There is a very re- 
markable error (!) in Luke ix. 18, which, at the 
Newcastle Church Congress, was pointed out by 
Canon Evans. I had not noticed it; and for a 
very simple reason, namely, that, in the ‘ Brevier 
16mo,’ edition, a copy of which is the one that 
I use, the error does not exist. Tbere the pas: 
sage correctly (!) reads as follows: ‘I beheld 
Satan falling as lightning from heaven ;’ but in 
all the other editions of the Revised New Testa- 
ment it is, ‘I beheld Satan fallen as lightning 
from héaven.’” This is charmingly naive. 

In Mr. Moon’s lengthy discussion of the 
proper use of “if,” “though,” &c., he admirably 
though unconsciously illustrates the saying that 
alittle knowledge is a dangerous thing. Taking 
his stand on the admitted connection between 
“ sive” and “if,” he concludes that “if” cannot 
properly be made to do duty for “ whether,” and 
“though.” But the fact is that in our word “if” 
two distinct words have in process of time become 
confounded. Gef, yef, vif, yf, with the Seoteh gif 
and gin, are in all probability identical with 
“sive” and “ given.” But, on the other hand, ¢/ 
in English cannot be separated from of/—“ whe- 
ther,” in Dutch, 0d, in Modern High German, 
Old Saxon and Old Norse ef. “Though,” Mr, 
Moon informs us, is the imperative of the An- 
glo-Saxon “ thafian,” to allow. This is certainly 
not the case, for the simple reason that we find 
it already in full activity before the various 
Teutonic tongues had split off from the parent 
stock ; witness Gothic thauh, Old High German 
doh, Frisian, Dutch, and German doch, Anglo- 
Saxon theah, &c. Moreover, if “ though” 
really meant “grant,” as Mr, Moon contends 
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that it originally did, and if “if” means 
also “grant,” whence the distinction which he 
says is observed between them by accurate 
writers? And what is this distinction? In 
Luke ix. 53 the Revisers have “as though he 
were going to Jerusalem.” This, says Mr. Moon, 
is wrong, because though “implies opposition.” 
Yet-in 2 Cor. x. 2and9 Mr. Moon says :—“ As 
if we walked according to the flesh,” and as if 
I would terrify you by my letters,” are right ; 
although surely here opposition is implied, for 
‘Cas is not the case” or something to that effect, 
is understood in both passages. 

With regard to the use of “alone” for “only,” 
which Mr. Moon declares illegitimate, no one 
who compares the cognate “allein” in High 
German will be inclined to agree with him. 

Mr. Moon expatiates on page 121 upon the 
subtle connection between logic and grammar. 
Commenting on Mark xii. 32, “There is none 
other but he,” he observes, “ The error of using 
the word ‘other’ in this passage. . . » will be 
apparent if you consider the meaning of the 
word ‘but.’ It is derived from the A.S. be-utan 
‘to take out,’ and consequently is equivalent to 
‘exclude.’ Therefore the meaning of the passage 
is, ‘If you exclude God, there is none other.’ 
By parity of reasoning. . . . if you include God 
there is another. But ‘another’ than whom ? 
Clearly another than Himself, so that the pas- 
sage as written by the Revisers affirms, by im- 
plication the existence of at least two Gods!” 
To show the glaring ineptitude of this sophism 
it is only necessary to substitute for “other” the 
word “left,” its exact equivalent in the phrase 
suggested by Mr. Moon. “ Exclude God, and 
there is none /eft.” “Include God and there is 
one left.” Where is the absurdity now? So 
much for Mr. Moon’s logic; but what of his 
etymology? Asa matter of fact Be-wtan or be- 
ut,=by-out or by-outen, the Lancashire bowt and 
bowten, the Dutch buiten is simply an adverb, 
conjunction, and preposition. There is no such 
verb as either wtan, or a compound be-wtan in 
AS. 

Once more Mr. Moon remarks, page 136 :— 
“One of the most frequent errors in the Revised 
New Testament is the changing of tha tense of 
the verb where there is no change of time in the 
incidents recorded, and he proceeds to give ex- 
amples. It is needless to add that in every in- 
stance the Revisers follow the Greek. Does Mr. 
Moon really require to be told that the change in 
graphic description from the aorist or imperfect 
to the historic present and back again is common 
to all languages which can properly be said to 
have tenses at all ; that if it is wrong in English 
it is equally wrong in Greek ; and thatif it is al- 
lowable in Greek it is equally allowable in Eng- 
lish 2 Truly if may be said in the words of a 
great philologist, “he who only knows one lan- 
guage knows none.” A striking instance of this 
occurs on page 54, where we read, “‘And straight- 
way coming up out of the water, he saw the 
heavens rent asunder, and the Spirit as a dove 
descending upon him.’ It says, ‘He saw.’ Who 
saw? JesusorJohn? The Greek text is am- 
biguous, for the verb ede will apply either to 
Jesus or to John; and the Revisers have very 
properly left the ambiguity.” Now in point of 
fact there is not the least ambiguity in the Greek, 
and whatever shade of ambiguity there is in the 
English arises from the full stop at “ Jordan,” and 
the insertion of the pronoun “he.” While Mr. 
Moon is microscopic in his examination of the 
Revisers’ supposed errors, he is blind as a bat to 
his own blunders. A ‘Country Scholar” very 
properly points out to him that by insisting that 
Acts xvii. 34 should be “ certain men clave unto 
him, and believed ; among whom also were Dio- 
nysius, the Areopagite, and a woman named Da- 
maris, &c.,” he makes the writer enumerate Da- 
maris among men. But Mr. Moon does not see 
it, and thinks there is nothing curious in a woman 
being among man, unconscious apparently that 
év ots means “of whom”; and that Aduapis is 
really nominative, not to jv (understood), but to 
co\AnOcioa eniorevoev (understood), In default of 
argument, he calls his critic a “misogynist,” 
which is neither witty nor wise. So much for 
the Revisers’ English, and now for Mr, Moon’s. 

In the dedication we find in the same sentence 
six consecutive “ands,” three of which are wholly 
superfluous. In the preface we find the phrases 
“ complacently to delight,” “a series of consecu- 
tive numbers,” and “from this circumstance 
arises the necessity,” instead of “ hence the need.” 


(And this from a writer who protests against 


, 
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redundancy ! 


i 
On page 7 we read “re-echo,”|a stickler for accuracy, and should remember the | Merlin. 


where “echo” is meant. On page 10 two “its,” 
without any noun to which they can be referred. 
On page 18 “that zz which mankind are most 
consistent is 7 their being inconsistent,” where 
the second zn is, to say the least, ‘‘ redundant.” 
On page 34, for “involved the sacrifice of,” Mr. 
Moon writes “involved the necessity of sacrific- 
ing,” and we are told in the same breath that 
the Revisers’ desire to be faithful is both “ ex- 
cessive ” and “commendable.” On page 38 “ the 
Revisets avow that they had been actuated,” a 
strange collocation of tenses. On page 43, ‘yet 
the rule for the proper use of them dso is very 
simple,” where we defy the reader to point out 
the precise force of the also. On page 77 we are 
informed that “every dilemma isan alternative.” 
We should have thought that every dilemma was 
a pair of alternatives. But live and learn! On 

age 82 we are told to say instead of Pilate mar- 
velled “if he were dead” already, “ whether he 
was,” and that the meaning is, ‘“ Pilate marvelled 
or wondered whether he was dead or not!” In 
either case, it seems, Pilate was equally surprised. 

On page 93 Mr. Moon is himself “surprised 
that the Revisers have so egregiously erred in 
stating so plain atruth.” Soarewe. Toerr egre- 
giously in stating a truth is enough to surprise 
any one. On page 108 we are treated to ‘‘ however 
much as we may sympathise,” which is delicious ; 
and on page 112 we find the following precious 
gem: “This apparent play upon words is very 
unseemly in the sacred Scriptures, a remarkable 
instance of which occurs in Gen. xxi. 19-20, where 
it says,” &e. And this from a writer who ironi- 
cally rallies the Revisers on their particularity in 
the use of pronouns! On page 115 we are told 
that a “particular instance” “occurs more than 
twenty times,” which is, to say the least, re- 
markable. On the same page we read that, not 
to speak of the inelegancy of the colloquial ex- 
pression, “eating no bread,” it is an affirmative 
assertion! Whether it be colloquial is a matter 
of experience, whether it be inelegant is a matter 
of taste; but that a participle followed by a ne- 
gative adjective and a noun in agreement there- 
with in the objective case is neither affirmative 
nor an assertion is matter of grammar and of 
fact. You cannot have an assertion without a 
verb. 

After all, there is some truth in Dogberry’s 
saying that “reading and writing come by 
nature.” The pedant is always on stilts and in 
constant danger of stumbling, and Mr. Moon we 
consider a pedant and charlatan of the first water. 
He forgets that grammatical. rules are simply an 
attempt at a scientitic classification of the facts of 
linguistic usage. _Grammar was made for usage, 
and not usagefor grammar. The people, and not 
the pedants, make the language. If some of our 
readers think us too severe on Mr. Moon, let 
them consider how Mr. Moon treats those who 
differ from him. On pp. 102-103 occurs the fol- 
lowing choice tirade, ‘The Rev. T. C. Hyatt is 
certainly one of the densest pupils that I ever 
tried to instruct ; and had I known the difficulty 
of getting an idea into his head I would not 
have wasted my time in the apparently hopeless 
task.” After that can Mr. Moon complain of 
ungentle treatment ? We will conclude with his 
own conclusion as a specimen of his stilted style. 
“ There is scope in the varied themes of the Word 
of God for the grandest organ-utterances of lan- 
guage ; and these, bearing those themes, should 
peal through the mighty cathedral of the world, 
in tones which could not but ¢hrvld with respon- 
sive vibrations the throbbing hearts of its many 
million worshippers. On the reading of sucha 
version, blessed by the Holy Spirit of God, they 
would tremble under the rolling thunder of its 
awful denunciations of hypocrisy ; melt into gush- 
ing tearfulness of repentance beneath its gracious 
offers of mercy ; and, in their depths of godly 
sorrow, would hear so tender a voice speaking to 

- them in pitying accents of forgiveness that in- 
fluenced by those wondrous words of love, they 
would in spirit rise as on angels’ wings of ecstacy 
to heaven, and adoringly bow in unutterable gra- 
titude before the throne of the Most High.” 
With all the evident labour bestowed on this 
passage it isnot clear whether “on the reading of 
such a version ’’ means “on reading it,” or on its 
“being read; ” nor whether it is the reading, the 
version, or the readers or hearers that are blessed, 

‘nor whether “of forgiveness,” is governed by 
“ accents,” or “speaking.” 

In any other writer some of these points would 


’ scarcely call for notice ; but then Mr, Moon is! 
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warning :— 
Vitrea cui domus est caveat jactare lapillos, 
E. M, G, 


Short Hotices. 


The Story of Chief Joseph. By Martha Perry Lowe. 
Boston, U.S. Lothrop and Co. 1881, 

Mrs. Lowe, so well known as one of the principal 
eontributors to the Unitarian Review of Boston, has 
given an elegant poetic version of Chief Joseph’s 
pathetic narrative, as told by Bishop Hare, of 
Niobraria, in the April number of the North Ame- 
rican Review of 1879. She has successfully pre- 
served the simple and direct style of the Indian, and 
enlisted our sympathies on behalf of a race possessed 
of some noble qualities, which is rapidly disappear- 
ing before the advance of the rude kind of civilisa- 
tion with which alone it is brought into direct per- 
sonal contact. Mrs. Lowe will not herself pretend 
to possess the genius of Longfellow, and her poem 
will not bear comparison with ‘‘ Hiawatha,” but still 
it has merits enough of its own to give the accom- 
plished authoress no mean place among the 
poetesses of America. 

We believe that the Indians have been hetter dealt 
with in the Dominion than in the United States, 
but even there they are liable to oppression. 
Six years ago our late friend Dr. P. P. Carpenter 
described in the Daily News the persecution of the 
Oka Indians near Montreal, by the Catholic ‘‘Semi- 
nary;” after they were converted from the Church 
of Rome by the Wesleyans— [Memoir, pp. 329-333.] 
We heard a few months ago that the Indians had at 
length been worried out of the lands which the 
Seminary wished to possess! We hope that Mrs. 
Lowe’s book—like Cooper’s stories of Indian life 
half-a-century ago—will serve to excite fresh interest 
in the Indians. 

The following lines, expressing the sentiments of 
the Chief, will give some idea of the character and 
tone of the poem, which we may add is enriched 


with seven full page illustrations of Indian life, and 
is beautifully printed and bound :— 

I know my race must soon decay ; 

I know that we shall fade away, 

Unless we march the road you take, 

And drink the knowledge which your thirst doth 

slake. 

So be it then ; we ask, we ask, 

That you shall set us to your task, 

We will accept it at your hands, 

But give us back our lands ; 

Give us our freedom, give us law, 

And there shall be no war. 

The white and red men shall abide 

As loving brothers, side by side, 

Content and strong and free 

Forever we shall be. 

The Indian names In-mut-too-yah-lat-lat, and 
Too-hoot-hool-suit are certainly not quite so poetical, 
euphonious as they are, as those in ‘“ Hiawatha.” 
Roumanian Fairy Tales and Legends. Translated 

by E. B. Mawer. London: H. K. Lewis. 1881. 

The literature of Roumania is so little known in 
England that this book was sure to be joyfully wel- 
comed by the now numerous people interested in 
Folk Lore, even though its merits had been much 
below what they actually are. Accordingly the Folk 
Lore Society in England have made the translator 
one of themselves, while the King of Roumania has 
conferred the exceptional distinction of the medal of 
the ‘Bene Merenti.” The work is appropriately 
dedicated to the beautiful Queen of Roumania, whose 
photograph adorns the book as a frontispiece, ap- 
propriately, because she herself has just put into the 
German tongue a volume of Roumanian poems. A 
residence of over twenty years in Roumania as the 
wife of an English physician has enabled the trans- 
lator to place before readers here some of the most 
popular Basme and legends of the country, and this 
she has done in a style which marks her an accom- 
plished writer. For the tales themselves it is enough 
to say they are fairy tales, and if they only bring to us 
memories ot happy, happy childhood, they are good 
and healthful. 

Sweet Cinderella, even before the ball, 
How did I love thee—ashes, rags, and all ! 
What bliss I deemed it to have stood beside, 
On every virgin when thy shoe was tried ! 
How longed to see thy shape the slipper suit ! 
But, dearer than the slipper, lov’d the foot. 
And they must be cast in a very unenviable mould 
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There is, however, a deeper meaning in all 
these things than such hard-grained natures can ap- 
preciate. This perverse people cannct understand 
the conclusions of the modern study of comparative 
mythology and folk lore any more than they can 
understand the busy hum of nineteenth century pro- 
gress which disturbs their eighteenth century sleep. 


Leaves from. a Naturalist’s Note-book. By An- 
drew Wilson, F.R.S.H., F.L.8., &. (London: 
Chatto and Windus. 1882.)—This is a new yolume 
in the publishers’ ‘‘ Mayfair Library,” and, we be- 
lieve, the only book of natural history in that 
library. Although most of the chapters in the 
volume haye appeared previously in various maga- 
zines, we are pleased to see them collected in the 
present form, not only because anything of the kind 
from the pen of Dr. Andrew Wilson is sure to be 
valuable, but also because we regard biological sub- 
jects as the most healthful of all studies. The 
author is only a very young man, butas a teacher— 
whether on the platform, in the laboratory, or in the 
press—his performances have already borne good 
fruit, and promise better. We recommend these 
‘“‘ Leaves ” for perusal by all true lovers of Nature. 


Literary Sotes. 


We are glad to hear that a memoir of the late 
excellent Samuel Sharpe is in preparation, and that 
our late valued friend has left ample materials for 
such a work. 

Messrs. Grorct Brit AnD Sons are about to pub- 
lish a small philosophical work by the Rey. Hi. P. 
Scrymgeour, lecturer on English literature in King’s 
College, London, entitled ‘The Doctrine of the 
Cross: a Contribution to the Theory of the Chris« 
tian Life.” 

Mr. Henry Ricwarp, M.P., has undertaken to 
prepare a memoir of his friend, the late Mr. Edward 
Miall, of the Nonconformist, and asks for letters in 
the possession of any of his correspondents. 

Proressorn Huxuny is now engaged on a work on 
Bishop Berkeley, and his contributions to mental 
and medical science, which the Professor and his 
friends anticipate will prove his magnum opus. 

Just before his death Dean Stanley wrote for the 
Century Magazine an estimate of the life and influ- 
ence of F. W. Robertson, in his opinion the greatest 
preacher of the nineteenth century. Unfortunately 
for the immediate publication of the article, the cor- 
rections and marginal additions were in the Dean’s 
own handwriting, which to any one except his amas 
nuensis, and perhaps himself, was about as intelli- 
gible as the Mexican hieroglyphics. The article was 
sent back to England to be deciphered, and with 
what interesting results will be seen inthe February 
Century. <A portrait of Robertson will accompany 
the article. The February number will also contain 
a new essay by Mr. R. W. Emerson, on ‘‘ The Su- 
perlative,” a plea for simplicity in literary style ; 
and a long poem by Mr. Longfellow, entitled 
‘¢ Hermes Trismegistus,” dealing with the adventures 
of that semi-mythical personage. 

Mr, THomas Grirrin, known to proprietors of 
“partly printed” newspapers as the inventor of 
“ Griffin’s stereotype,” is about to establish a new 
evening paper, to be called the Birmingham Echo, 
The new paper will be conducted upon independent 
political principles. 

Tur Brownine Society will, we understand, as 
soon as funds permit, ask Mr. Browning to let it 
facsimile or printthe ‘* Book” of “The Ring and 
the Book”—that ig, the small folio collection of 
pleadings and MS. reports of the trial of Guido 
Franceschini, which Mr. Browning bought for a 
“ lira—just eightpence,” and which first suggested 
his famous poem to him. 

Mussrs. Curownms AND Sons will shortly publish a 
work by Mr. Serjeant Pulling, entitled ‘‘ The Order 
of the Coif,” and embracing as well the history of the 
old order of serjeants-at-law, and the very wide 
range of matter with which the subject is identified. 
It will have illustrated engravings and woodcuts. 
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TuRoat IrRITATION.—Soreness and dryness, tickling and 
irritation, inducing cough and affecting the voice. For 
these symptoms use Epps's Glycerine Jujubes, Glycerine, 
in these agreeable confections, being in proximity to the 
glands at the moment they are excited by the act of 
sucking, becomes actively healing. Sold only in boxes, 
7id.and 1s, 1}d., labelled, “Janus Erps and Co., Homeo-~ 
pathic Chemists, London.” A letter received :-—“‘ Gentle- 
men,—It may, perhaps, interest you to know that, after 
an extended trial, I have found your Glycerine Jujubes 
of considerable benefit (with or without medical treat- 
ment) in almost all forms of throat disease. They soften 


who scorn these stories of dragons and knights and 
captiye ladies, of winged horses, of fairies, and of 


and clear the voice.—Yours faithfully, Gornon Hormzs, 
L.R.C.P,E., Senior Physician to the Municipal Throat 
and Ear Infirmary.” 
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Our Contemporaries. 


“Ts A UNITARIAN A CHRISTIAN ?” 

The Figaro—a very secular journal—has been 
having a smart controversy with a well-known 
Unitarian minister, whese name we do not men- 
tion, as his letters have grieved judicious readers. 
Tn last Saturday’s number we read the follow- 
ing :— 

Mr. J. McGrigor Allan addresses us, under the 
title of ‘‘Is a Unitarian a Christian?” a long com- 
munication, in the course of which he attempts to 
prove the negative. He maybe right ; but we have 
not the remotest intention of opening our columns 
to an attack upon the Unitarian body. Mr. Allan 
appears to think that because Mr. —- has called 
the editor of the Figaro a fool and a rogue we are 
willing to recognise him as a fair representative of 
Unitarians, He is, obviously, nothing of the kind; 
though if he were we should not like to say Mr. 
was not a Christian, because, like many 
other silly men, he lost his temper in a controversy. 
We prefer to think that Dr. Vance Smith and Mr. 
Martineau are representatives of what is good in 
Unitarianism, and perhaps even Mr, Allan would 
iardly care to denounce them as non-Christians, 
Rut it may be worth while to say @ little more. The 
Figaro is not a suitable jonrnal for the discussion of 
the question raised by Mr. Allan, It may, however, 
save that gentleman, and others, trouble, if we ob- 
serye that, in our opinion, the real test of Chris- 
tianity is not profession, but practice. It is a very 
good thing, no doubt, to hold orthodex opinions ; 
but they were orthodox persons who killed the 
Founder of Christianity. Mr. Allan may not, like 
Mr, — , be a teacher of religion, but we are not 
sure that he might not use his time better than by 
proving, or trying to prove, that “a Unitarian 
Christian” is “a contradiction in terms.” There 
are bigots who deny that Roman Catholics can be 
Christians. 


THE PERSECUTION OF THE JEWS. 

The Spectator endeavours to account as follows 
for the prevailing persecution of the Jews in 
various countries of the Continent :— 

We scarcely wonder that many excellent people 
still believe that the persecutions of the Jews are, so 
to speak, arranged by Providence ; that their expul- 
sions are instigated by God to keep them dispersed ; 
that they are, in fact, still fulfilling an unhappy, 
mysterious, and preordained destiny. There is 
something not easily explained in a liability to out- 
bursts of popular hatred which has endured so many 
centuries, and become visible among so many 
widely separated races, professing so many different 
religions. The German of to-day is as unlike the 
medinval German in religious ideas as he is in 
knowledge and in costume, but he is just as ready, 
ff he has only a chance, to fly at a Jew’s throat. 
All history is full of the records of popular out- 
breaks against a people who, of all peoples, give the 
least overt occasion for them; who are not con- 
querors,{not aristocrats in politics, not law-breakers, 
not in the least separate as regards ordinary social 
moralities, from the people among whom they dwell, 
who are, in fact, curiously receptive, and so capable 
of assimilation, that there are no Germans so Ger- 
man, no French so French, no Italians so Italian, as 
the Jews of those three countries. The Jews do not 
offend the moral instincts of the nations. They 
hold, we believe, as an abstract theory, that polyg- 
amy is allowable, wherever civilisation admits of it, 
but they do not practice it; and for the rest, they 
obey the Commandments quite as well as their 
neighbours. That they should have been periodi- 
cally attacked in all ages, and in Mohammedan as 
well as Christian countries—some of the worst 
massacres they have suffered haye been dué to Mc- 
liammedans—is a very singular fact, the popular 
explanations of which are not entirely convincing. 

The truth is, modern Jews suffer from these out- 
breaks from three causes, which are not precisely 
faults of their own, which are permanent, and which, 
until they mix with the populations so as to lose 
their identity, are irremediable. In the first place, 
they are foreigners in Europe, and foreigners who, 
as the popular instinct, rather than any knowledge, 
tells the people, are foreigners from another con- 
tiuent, and not another State. Cultivated Jews, for 
some unintelligible reason—for Asia has as muecb 
right to exist ag Europe, and has done, perhaps. 
more for humanity, St. Paul, after ail, being more 
useful than George Stephenson—dislike to be re- 


minded of this, and have an idea that they can lose, 
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themselves among people who discern the Jewish 
strain and family to the fourth generation. The 
fact, nevertheless, exists, and is the cardinal fact of 
the situation. Tho Jews everywhere are foreigners, 
and in Burope, Asiatic foreigners, separated from 
the people by lines which, though sometimes in- 
definable, are ineffaceable, Moreover, the majozity 
of them take no pains to efface them, but remain, 
in their marriage laws, their ceremonial laws, their 
laws of diet, and, in Russia, their dress, separate and 
Asiatic. The European populace everywhere dis- 
like and distrust foreigners, and especially foreigners 
widely distinct in race, with an antipathy which is 
at once unreasonable, and to Christians immoral, 
but which is incurable, so long as the ground of 
offence exists. The Americans, after a hundred 
years, retain their antipathy to the Negro, who holds 
the same faith as themselves, and will not put up 
with the Chinese, who has the attraction of entire 
freedom from prejudices, and extraordinary efficiency 
in business, ‘The common people do not hate the 
Jews for their creed, their dress, or their ceremonies, 
but for their foreignership, Asiatic foreignership, 
which those things bring perpetually before their 
eyes. ‘Then these foreigners, though not specially 
distinguished for intellectual power,—the Jews 
though often distinguished in literature, are seven 
millions, and have not in modern times originated, 
invented, or discovered much, in proportion to their 
numbers—possess in a high degree the faculty of ac- 
cumulation. Every race has its useful power, or it 
could not survive, and this is theirs everywhere out- 
side Palestine, where they seem never to grow rich. 
In our modern society, this faculty has suddenly be- 
come the one which confers power; and naturally, 
power in the hands of foreigners not liked for them- 
selves, excites, first, burning jealousy, and then 
wrath, The populations feel as if their wealth were 
being taken away from them by intruders, and in 
one respect they are right. The Jews do not con- 
tribute their share to the general reservoir of means. 
We do not attribute this to them as a fault, any 
more than we attribute the absence of architecture 
among Semitic races to them as a fault, but still it 
increases the popular dislike. No Jew produces 
anything, ploughs, or mines, or builds, or adds to 
the general wealth of the world. What he does is 
to distribute adroitly, levying toll in the process, 
and the world therefore seems no richer for him. 
A project has been talked of this week for sending 
half-a-million or so of Jews from Russia to America, 
there to colonise a settlement. They would not re- 
main a year in that settlement, and during that 
year would import all their food. They were husband- 
men once, diggers, ploughers, vine-dressers ; but it 
took the stern Mosaic Law to bind them to the soil, 
and since the Dispersion they have utterly lost the 
art. Granted a large and visible tribe of Asiatic 
foreigners, prospering in all” distributing depart- 
ments of life, exempt from suffering by bad har- 
vests, and adding nothing apparent to national 
wealth, and we have explanation enough for the 
hatred of ill-educated and jealous millions, The 
situation is no justification of the hate—there can, 
for Christians, be no justification for hatred towards 
a people— but it is an explanation. 


CHURCH REFORM. ; 

The Echo writes:—The public meeting of the 
National Church Reform Union at Manchester was 
not the opening of its campaign, but its second 
attack. The first meeting was held at Nottingham 
on the previous Thursday. Though it was not 
crowded, it was well attended by a representative 
audience. Certain Englishmen who are accessible 
to Liberal arguments in every other province of 
/public life appear to take it for granted that the 
Church is a province in which Reform is either un- 
desirable or impossible. The mere open “ scandals ” 
of ecclesiastical life—such as the sale of livings— 
find few defenders; but it is hard to arouse the 
sluggish lay conscience or lay reason to perceive that 
the extraneous imposition of a pastor upon a society 
of intelligent and self-respectful men—who would 
not endure such an imposition in any political or 
social fellowship of which they are members—is 
the fundamental scandal. The National Church 
Reform Union has uphill work before it, because it 
cannot appeal to prejudice, party passion, or estab- 
lished interests—like the Wnglish Church Union or 
the Church Association— but has to create opinion, 
The laity do not realise that they themselves are the 
Church, and that the clergy are their ‘‘ ministers,” 
or servants. The word ‘‘ Church” has so long been 
flung to and fro in controversy, by all parties alike, 
in a vague abstract sense, as the title of some in- 
tangible and invisible entity, that men have clean 
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forgotten that the word means a company'of real 
flesh-and-blood persons. The Church Reform 
Unionists will have to fight the hardest battle over 
the definition of the individual unit of this company. 
In their view, it would seem, which is derived mainly 
from Dr. Arnold and Dean Stanley, every English- 
man as such—one speaker said ‘every house- 
holder ”—is a Churchman, ‘The Dissenter, the Low 
Churchman, the High Churchman, and the Roman 
Catholic will all be inclined to contest this position, 
which may be pushed to such an extreme of doc- 
trinarism as to make Christendom and the Chureh 
two different things, and in the end two contrary 
things. If an Agnostic thinks he ought to go to 
church and take part in church government, why 
should he not become a vicar, or even a bishop? Mr, 
Louis Greg might tell us what he thinks on this 
point. 


—s— 


THE “QUARTERLY REVIEW” ON “THE 
REVISED VERSION.” 


A long and trenchant criticism on the Revised 
Version of the New Testament occupies the fore- 
most place in the new number of the Quarterly 
Review. The article is evidently from the pen of 
the writer of the equally trenchant criticism of 
the Revised Text in the previous number of the 
Quarterly —Dean Burgon, of Chichester. The 
nature of the article, which fills sixty-three pages 
of the Review, may be gathered from the follow- 
ing sentences :— 


To speak plainly, the book becomes unreadable. 
We lay the revisers’ volume down, conyinced that 
the case of their work is simply hopeless. ... . It 
is idle, worse than idle, to dream of revising this 
revision. We are greatly concerned, greatly sur- 
pried, most of all disappointed. We had expected 
a vastly different result. The reviewer, who 
expresses his scorn for the revisers by the liberal 
use of italics, asks: ‘* ho was to suppose that the 
instructions given to the Revisionists would be by 
them systematically disregarded? Who was to 
imagine that an utterly untrustworthy Greek text 
constructed on mistaken principles would be the 
fatal result ? Who was to foresee that instead of re- 
moving the plain and clear errors gf our version, the 
Revisionists would themselves introduce a countless 
‘number of blemishes unknown to it before? .... 
The worst has not been told, and it were dishonesty 
to insinuate that it has.’ He charges them with 
recording in the margin of the English Bible certain 
blunders which disfigure some or many of the an- 
cient authorities—a practice which in his opinion 
can only result in hopelessly unsettling the faith of 
millions. ‘‘ They have thus sown broadcast over 
four Continents doubts as to the truth of Scripture 
which it will never be in their power to remove or 
recall. They have choked up the margin of our 
English Bible with remarks which create perplexity 
and insinuate doubt.” He maintains that ‘‘an au- 
thoritative recension of the Greek text will have to 
precede any future revision of the English of the 
New Testament;” and that it is certain the time 
for such an undertaking has not yet arrived. “ Be- 
fore it can be done a generation of students should 
give themselves entirely up to this neglected branch 
of sacred branch.” ‘‘It is clear that caprice, not 
necessity, has determined not a few of the altera- 
tions which molest us in every part of the present 
work.” The five principal classes of alterations in- 
dicated by the Revisionists are passed in review, and 
the general result is that the Authorised Version is 
pronounced better in every instance, ‘A morbid 
striving after etymological accuracy has proved the 
ruin of one of the most affecting scenes in St, John’s 
Gospel. Many novelties in the present Revision be- 
token a want of familiarity with the refinements of 
the Greek language on the one hand and onlya 
slender acquaintance with the resources and pro- 


prieties of English speech on the other. To alter 
‘ Canst thou speak Greek’ into ‘ Dost thou know 
Greek’ really betrays ignorance; it is something 
worse than bad taste; it is a deliberate blunder. ... 
The work is disfigured throughout by changes which 
convict the revisers of scarcely a moderate apprecia- 
tion of the idiomatic resources of their own language. 
.... A school-boy method of translation is in 
constant operation throughout.” 

The reviewer further accuses the Revisers of of- 
fensive pedantry, tasteless barbarism, inexcusable 
blundering, and senseless, officious, and even un- 
scholarlike innovation. In the Second Epistle of 
St, Peter they have introduced no less than thirty 
changes in thirty-eight words, hopelessly spoiling one 
of the most exquisite passages of the New Testa- 
ment, aud rendering it well-nigh unintelligible by 
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their pedantic officiousness. In one of their mar- 
ginal notes, he asserts, ‘they have dragged the 
Church of England through the mire and made it 
ridiculous in the eyes of Christendom.” This 
blunder, which is ‘gross as a mountain, open and 
palpable,” is, it seems, a remark that, instead of 
‘‘ Melita,” some English authorities give ‘‘ Melitene.” 
The explanatory notes are some of them crude, in- 
accurate, infelicitous, giving an incorrect idea; dis- 
playing no familiarity with the Septuagint, and per- 
plexing and misleading plain readers whom they 
profess to assist. 

The article is in the same strain throughout. 
The following are some of the sweeping criticisms 
with which the last twenty pages abound :—‘ As 
well on grounds of scholarship and taste as of tex- 
tual criticism, the work before us is immensely in- 
ferior to the Authorised Version, and an utter fail- 
ure. Who can but wonder at the bad taste and sin- 
gular lack of judgment which has ventured to sub- 
stitute ‘bowls’ for ‘vials’ in the Book of the Re- 
velation?” The substitution of the word ‘ love” 
for “‘charity ” in the 13th chapter of Corinthians is 
a ‘real calamity,” which the reviewer regards with 
displeasure equal to that with which he recognises 
jin the revision a deliberate elimination of ‘‘ mira- 
cles” from the New Testament :— 

“The getting rid of the name, in the account of 
millions, will be regarded as the getting rid of the 
thing. By substituting ‘sign’ for ‘miracle’ some 
nineteen or twenty occasions, by the substitution of 
‘epileptic’ for ‘lunatic,’ as well as in other ways, 
the new version reflects the sickly hue of modern 
thought which is often but another name for the 
latest fashion of modern unfaithfulness, A fidgety 
anxiety is manifested to explain away, or at teast to 
evacuate, expressions which have to do with eternity. 
A more injudicious or unwarrantable innovation it 
would be impossible to indicate than that which has 
thrust the Evil One into the Lord’s Prayer. If we 
take away the doxology as our Revisionists propose we 
shall begin the Lord’s Prayer with ‘Our Father’ 
and literally end it with the devil. If one crop of 
infirmities is industriously weeded out another crop 
of far grosser deformities in industriously planted in. 
The Revisionists had a noble version before them, 
which they have contrived to mar in every part.” 

After complaining of ‘‘ their uncouth phraseology 
and jerky sentences, their pedantic obscurity, and 
their stiff, constrained manner, their fidgety affec- 
tation of accuracy, and their habitual achievement 
of English which fails to exhibit the spirit of the 
original Greek,” the reviewer says :—‘‘ This work 
of theirs will nevertheless render service to man- 
kind. It will discharge the office of a warning beacon 
to as many as shall hereafter embark on the same 
enterprise. It will convince men of the danger of 
pursuing the same ill-omened course, trusting to the 
same guidance, and venturing too near the same 
wreck-strewn shore.” 


In bringing his tremendous onslaught to a 
conclusion the Reviewer declares somewhat in- 
‘consistently that ‘“‘the Revisionists have never 
had the misfortune seriously to obscure a single 
feature of Divine truth, nor have they inad- 
vertently, in any quarter (as we hope), inflicted 
a wound which will leave an abiding scar behind 


it,” which may be supposed to mean that the| 


Revisers’ work isso thoroughly contemptible that 
they have not been able to do as much mischief 
as might have been expected from their “ offen- 
sive pedantry, tasteless barbarism, and senseless 
and unscholarlike innovations.” 

The very bitterness of his anathemas shows that 
the Reviewer has aclearer perception than many 
of his fraternity of the real injury which will be 
inflicted upon the old Orthodoxy by the signi- 
ficant changes made by the Revisers. See on 
this point the recent admirable little manual by 
Dr. G. Vance Smith on “Revised Texts and 
Margins.” 


Liyerroon Lirrrary/AND PHinosopHican Society. 
—At a meeting of this society at the Royal Institu- 
tion, Colquitt-street, on Monday evening, the Rev. 
8. Fletcher Williams read a paper on ‘‘ Some Popv- 
lar Misconceptions of Darwinism.” The paper is 
reported in summary in the Liverpool Post and Mer- 
cury. Sir James Picton, the Rev. H. A, Higgins, 
Dr. Drysdale, Mr. Malcolm Guthrie, Dr. Carter, and 
the President, Mr. Edward Davies, I’.C.S., took part 
in the discussion, and warmly complimented Mr. 
Williams, who, at the close, received a hearty vote 
of thanks, 

Wirx a view to promote art in Wales, a proposal 
is on foot to found a ‘‘ Cambrian Academy of Arts,” 
which shall have its home at Llandudno, the aczepted 
art centre of the Principality, 
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Correspondence, 


THE HOME MISSIONARY BOARD. 
TO THE EDITOR, 

S1r,—I have often fancied as I have listened to 
or read the speeches delivered at the annual meetings 
of some of our denominational instituticns that the 
speakers must have arranged beforehand not to 
bring forward anything that could not be painted in 
roseate hues. 

I well know how unwelcome a task is his who feels 
called upon to break in upon the hilarity of a festive 
gathering by reminding the guests that though all 
looks fair and beautiful to the outward eye there is, 
nevertheless, a ‘‘ skeleton” secreted in the domestic 
cupboard. 

If anywhere there ought to be the most trans- 
parent truthfulness of statement and the greatest 
candour, that place is the religious platform. Hay- 
ing some acquaintance with the actual state of our 
Unitarian Churches and the Unitarian Ministry at 
the present time, I am somewhat surprised and not 
a little hurt at the tone of some of the speeches de- 
livered in Manchester on Tuesday last at the annual 
meeting and soirée of the Unitarian Home Mission- 
ary Board, I shall be truly sorry if in what I write 
I lay myself open to the charge of imputing wrong 
motives to any of the speakers, because I believe all 
of them to be honourable and high-minded men. 
But I think some of them have been misinformed 
as to, or have been forgetful of, the real facts of the 
case. Hither there has been a ‘conspiracy of 
silence ” in regard to the true state of denominational 
affairs, or some of the speakers did not know what 
they were talking about. Men like Mr. Clarke and 
Mr. Clayden, who are engrossed in other spheres of 
labour, cannot be expected, to know intimately all 
about the supply of and demand for Unitarian 
ministers, but the Committee of the Home Mission- 
ary Board should have thought twice before printing 
so misleading a statement as the one with which 
they conclude their last annual report. 

There are not a few earnest and well-informed 
Unitarians who are of opinion that there is a good 
deal of hollowness, if not positive clap-trap, about 
this continual and wearying harping on the so-called 
need of young men of “ earnestness and culture.” 
They think that already there are too many Unit- 
arian ministers in the market, and that young men 
of ability, instead of being incited to join the too 
crowded ranks, should be strongly advised against 
taking such a step. 

When the various speakers were expatiating on 
the ‘‘ necessity of having young men of earnestness 
and ability,” &c., I can well imagine that many of 
the kind-hearted friends of the Board who were 
listeners would feel stung to the quick when they 
recalled the fact that there are at present no fewer 
than four late students of the Board—two of them 
Gaskell and Owens scholars, and all of them re- 
spectable and earnest men, well-read and possessed 
of good gifts of preaching—who are still without 
pulpits. 

Ido not hesitate to say there is no deficiency in 
the supply of able and earnest Unitarian ministers. 
If there were there would be less frequent changes in 
the pulpits, and our congregations would show a 
higher appreciation of the men they have, and 
would behave to them in regard to salaries and other 
matters with more consideration than they at pre- 
sent do. 

If these facts are known to the men who make 
such speeches as were spoken on Tuesday, speeches 
which I believe are calculated to lead astray many 
young men who imagine they have a “vocation ” 
to enter the Unitarian ministry, and are also not 
unlikely to be misunderstood by the general Unit- 
arian public, all I can say is that there is no 
condemnation too severe for them, If they are ig- 
norant of the real facts of the case, their responsi- 
bility may be less grave, but the harm their speeches 
may do is not a whit the less serious. 

Before closing this already too long letter, will you 
permit me to say it would have been a graceful act 
if at the meetings on Tuesday when so much jubila- 
tion appears to have been indulged in, had a word of 
Christian and brotherly sympathy been said on be- 
half of those students of the Home Missionary 
Board who, having devoted some three, some four 
years of the best part of their lives to preparation 
for the work of the Unitarian ministry, and who, 
having left that institution without a stain on their 
character, find themselves still without a sphere of 
active duty ? YERAX, 

Jan, 23, 1882, 


THE NAMES UNITARIAN” AND “ SOCI 
NIAN.” 
TO THE EDITOR. 

Sir,—The portion of Dr. Vance Smith’s able 
sermon bearing on these terms, and given in your 
issue of the 14th inst., is avowedly printed from a 
reporter’s notes, and may therefore be in some 
points inaccurately rendered. If I venture, then, to 
call some of the statements in question, let it be 
understood that I do so with high respect for Dr. 
Vance Smith’s learning and opinion ; and, moreover, 
with the presumption that any inaccuracies are to 
be traced to the circumstance that the reporter was 
working in a subject not likely to be familiar to him. 


The name Unitarian is here regarded as having a 
political, not a theological, origin and first meaning. 
Now, ibis true that Peter Bod, the Calvinistic his- 
torian in the last century, did suggest that Unitarii 
was a variation of Uniti; and a note on page xliii. 
of Rees’s Historical Introduction to the ‘‘ Racovian 
Catechism ” amplifies the theory, in the sense here 
adopted. But I have never found Bod’s suggestion 
endorsed by any one who had carefully studied the 
history of the times in question. Who were those 
called Uniti, and what was their union? Here it is 
well to put more clearly what is said about the 
Transylvanian Diet of 1557. The Diet of Torda 
(scarcely ‘‘a provincial Parliament,” for Transyl- 
vania was then an independent Princedom), passed 
a law (not a mere ‘“ resolution”) on Ist June, 1557, 
giving equal liberty to the adherents of the Old 
and the New worship, on condition of their not at- 
tacking each other, The Old worship was the 
Catholic, the New was the Lutheran faith, as is 
strictly defined by the law of the Diet of 1558. Cal- 
vinism was not included till 1563 ; nor was there such 
a religious liberty as would benefit those whom we 
call Unitarians till 1566. Soon after came the epoch- 
making law of 1568, I suppose the first proclama- 
tion in any country of general religious freedom —a 
measure which does immortal honour to the too 
brief reign of John Sigismund. But all this has 
nothing to do with the Uniti. In 1558, at the Synod 
of Koloszv4r, the Magyar and Saxon (Protestant) 
Churches came to a Consensus, respecting the doc- 
trine of the Lord’s Supper. They did not touch the 
doctrine of the Trinity; they published their Con- 
sensus ‘ipsa die sanctae indiuiduae et semper beatae 
Trinitatis.” The Uniti (also called Conjuncti) were 
those who adhered to this Consensus; thus their 
union was strictly theological ; it was the ratifica- 
tion of acommon creed. The suggestion that they 
were also called Unitarii is entirely void of historical 
foundation. As a political term, Unitarii,belongs, 
I believe, exclusively to modern Italy. The ground 
of Peter Bod’s mistake about the Uniti is not far to 
seek. He was accustomed to the word in the politics 
of Transylvania. The population of that country 
consists of numerous distinct races, which were 
classed under the old political system as Nationes 
Unitae (Magyars, Szeklers, and Saxons), and Na- 
tiones Toleratae (including eleven other races), The 
Unio of the three first-named began in 1545, when 
they first conceded to each other full and equal 
rights of citizenship. Bod, finding the word Uniti 
in an ecclesiastical connection, interpreted it in the 
sense suggested by its political use. There was a 
tempting analogy between the Religiones Receptae 
and Toleratae and the Nationes Unitae (also called 
Receptae) and Toleratae. Bod is the more excusable, 
inasmuch as the course of the religious history of 
Transylvania remained extremely perplexed and 
obscure, until the appearance, in 1863, of Alexis 
Jakab’s very thorough and excellent Life of King 
John Sigismund. 

As to the real date of the name Unitarius I do 
not think we have certain knowledge ; but we know 
enough to assure us that*its origin was theological, 
not political. The correlative term Trinitarius was 
freely applied by Anti-Trinitarians to their oppo- 
nents, from the date of Serveto’s great work, 1553 
(in earlier works he used only the form T’ritoita, a 
word of his own coining). But neither Serveto, nor 
Sozzini, nor any other disputant on either side (out 
of Hungary) has yet been shown to have employed 
the term Unitarius before 1637. I say “ out of Hun- 
gary,” because a first-rate authority, Alexis Jakab, 
holds that the name Unitarius was given to, and 
taken by, the followers of Francis David, in Hungary, 
between the years 1569 and 1571. I confess that the 
evidence for this has not yet satisfied me ; but in any 
case this would give Hungary, not Transylvania, as 
the original locus of the name. In Translvania the 
name was adopted in 1637, as the official records 
show. I have elsewhere given some reasons for think- 
ing that its adoption was a sign of reaction against 
Polish influence, jThe Polish Churches of our 
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faith, as is well known, never adopted the term 
Unitarian, always strongly resisting it; and re- 
maining, after their exile, a separate Church in 
Transylvania as long as they could, on this very 
ground, among others. Nevertheless, it was owing 
to the popular application of the name to the Polish 
exiles in Amsterdam that it came over to England 
in the latter part of the seventeenth century. To 
us it has long been endeared and consecrated by the 
faith and sacrifices of noble forefathers. 

For the prime source of the term Unitarian I am 
led, however reluctantly, to direct my search beyond 
the confines of Chistendom altogether. The term 
Trinitarii, though first employed by Serveto in its 
present sense, was not invented by him. From the 
twelfth century it had been in use as the designa- 
tion of a religious order (very popular in Spain) 
established for the redemption of Christian taptives 
from the Muhammadans. Perhaps it may be al- 
lowed me to hazard the conjecture, long since 
formed, that Unitarius may have been suggested by 
the distinctive theological dogma of Islam, just as 
Trinitarius evidently was by the distinctive theo- 


logical dogma of Catholic Christendom. Gibbon, in 


his History, and Wesley, in his much misread 
reference to ‘the Unitarian fiend,” employ the 
word Unitarian as synonymous with Muhammadan. 
Dr, Pusey, in his book on Eternal Punishment, 
translates by ‘ Unitarian” the Arfbic Muahid, i.e., 
“ making [God] one,” a synonyme for Moslem. (I 
owe the knowledge of the original Arabic term to 
the kindness of Mr. Russell Martineau.) Though I 
do not at all agree with those who trace a Muham- 
madan influence in the rise of the Unitarian doc- 
trine at the Reformation (an opinion, which IF, 
Sozzini controverts) yet I do think it may not be 
amiss to seek in that quarter for the first appear- 
ance of the name. However this may be, it seems 
that, for some reason, early Anti-Trinitarians re- 
sented the name Unitarian as keenly as Calvin re- 
sented that of Trinitarian (he included Serveto’s use 
of it among the capital charges, as is proved by the 
terms of the sentence to the stake) ; or as some of 
us have resented the name Socinian. I say “ some 
of us,” for, though I find it here stated that to 
apply the term Socinian to ‘such a man as Priest- 
ley ” is “ erroneous and unjust in the highest degree,” 
yet it is notorious that Priestley over and over again 
chooses this very name to describe himself and his 
school, and he should know best. 

In respect to the Sozzini I find here some slight 
errors. Thus it is said that both uncle and 
nephew ‘‘ received the best education which the times 
could afford.” Unfortunately for them both, this 
is far in excess of the facts. Lelio, whose sweetness 
and frankness won all hearts, had a mind untem- 
pered by a sound early training. He arrived subse- 
quently at considerable variety of attainment, in a 
genteel, aristocratic way; but he would have done 
more, if he hadin youth been subjected to a better and 
broader discipline than was entailed by a perfunc- 
tory acquaintaince with the elements of a profession 
which he nover followed. Fausto, who likewise 
hated the law, owed to its initial requirements all 
his regular education, thé meagreness of which he 
very sincerely acknowledges. He never professed to 
be a man of very deep or wide learning, and his 
mind had little curiosity beyond a certain class of 
special subjects, on which he exercised, with singular 
independence, his remarkable powers of thought, 
Nor again is it probable that either Lelio or Fausto 
“had to flee their country as heretics,” though 
other members of the family did get into trouble in 
Italy on that score. The extract from Penn speaks 
quite correctly when it says that Fausto “ voluntarily 
did abandon the Glories, Pleasures, and Honours of 
the great Duke of Tuscany’s Court.” Calvin’s 
letter to Lelio (written a year and a half before the 
apprebension of Serveto) has often been quoted, 
but it should be read in full, and judged in connec- 
tion with the whole of the correspondence. It is not 
an unkind letter; considering the temperament of 
Calvin, he treated Lelio throughout with especial 
tenderness, and they never came to arupture. The 
“itch of inquiry,” which Calvin rebuked, was in 
reference to the abstruse doctrine of predestination ; 
and it may be added that Lelio’s speculations, though 
they hovered around the doctrine of the Trinity, 
never ripened into Anti-Trinitarianism, unless in the 
last three years of his life, during which, however, 
we know nothing of his mind. 

It is here remarked that ‘the Orthodox or Eyan- 
gelical Christian” is truly a Socinian, because he 
‘‘pays religious worship to Christ.” Surely this 
retort misses a very important distinction. The so- 
called Orthodox Protestant worships Christ not as 
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for the reception of our petitions. This may fairly 
be regarded as an unsatisfactory theology; but it 
is quite as misleading to term it ‘ orthodox,” as it 
is unjust to term it ‘idolatrous.” Yet in another 
eense, and that one far more distinctive of the real 
work of Fausto, a very large and increasing class 
of modern theologians, in nearly every Church, may 
be reckoned among the conquests of the Socinian 
school. I’, Sozzini’s great and permanent achieve- 
ment in theology was not his Anti-Trinitarianism 
(here his work was neither very new nor very 
strong), but his doctrine of the Atonement. This 
constitutes his lasting claim to mark an era in Chris- 
tian theology; here be has won his signal doctrinal 
triumph, alike over Trinitarians and Anti-Trinit- 
arians. And further, in a question preliminary to the 
formation of a Christian theology, that of the cre- 
dibility and authority of Scripture, F. Sozzini laid 
down the lines on which all subsequent writers on 
Christian evidence (except the mere dogmatists) 
have been compelled to work. He, first of the Re- 
formers, dismissed from the field the @ priori as- 
sumption that Scripture is inspired, and therefore 
must be true ; and accepted the fundamental question 
in its new form: Are the Scriptures true ; that is to 
say, are they honestly written by men whom we can 
fairly trust? And he first took the pains to show 
what points must be proved, in order that this ques- 
tion may be answered in the affirmative. Heretic 
as he was, the genius and power of his compact 
treatise on this subject have been remarkably recog- 
nised, in its publication successively by a Jesuil 
priest, by a Calvinistic presbytery, and by an Angli- 
can clergyman with the approbation of a highly 
“ orthodox” Bishop. Remembering these facts, I 
cordially endorse the observation that it may well 
be “esteemed an honour, rather than a reproach ” 
to a school of theology, that it has worthily borne the 
illustrious name of Sozzini. For my own part, while 
onseyeral points which I deem important (needless to 
be specified here), I follow the school of Serveto, 
rather than that of Sozzini, tyet, in regard to the 
Atonement, I never hesitate to pronounce myself a 
Socinian ; and am prompt to own my debt to that 
clear thinker, whose labour of love, amid the cares 
of diplomacy, has pointed the way of right approach 
to the intricacies of the Scripture problem. 
Jan. 18, 1882. Aux: GORDON, 


————__.—_——_——- 


THE IRISH QUESTION. 
TO THE EDITOR. 

Sir,—To one really acquainted with the state of 
Ireland—to one especially who has practically felt 
the pinch of Irish Landlordism, and witnessed and 
sympathised with the sufferings of its victims, it is 
very evident that your correspondent ‘‘ W.W.” can 
throw but little light on the question which he pre- 
sumes to treat. A native of England, though for 
thirty years a resident in this country, during which 
time he has moved in a select, but somewhat confined 
circle, his knowledge is evidently confined to Cork 
politics, which, owing perhaps to the warm Southern 
blood of the inhabitants, is somewhat apt to run 
into extravagance. 

When he last addressed you on this question— 
some twelve months ago, or more—he attributed 
the agitation then progressing on the Land question 
to the selfish feelings of the Irish Priesthood—a 
body of men second to none in Christendom in the 
faithful discharge of their onerous, sacred duties, 
and in their self-sacrificing exertions for their peo- 
ple’s welfare. Since then, the enactment of the new 
Trish Land Act by the Government, and the revela- 
tions of oppression suffered by Irish tenants, made 
by its administrators, have convinced him, let us 
hope, that there were other evils at work than priestly 
selfishness. 

Of course, ““W.W.” “living in Ireland” and 
being unwarped ‘by party prejudice ’—whether 
by native prejudice he does not tell us— acknow- 
ledges the necessity of coercive measures ;” and that 
acknowledgment I fully make, though we may dif- 
fer as to their application, for Mr. Chamberlain 
himseli admits that such measures were urgently 
required to restrain the oppression of the landlords 
—a restraint which by the Land Act the Govern- 
ment imposed. I know not whether ‘‘ W.W.” has 
any sympathy with such restraint, but certainly for 
such oppression we find no word of disapproval. 
It is for the crimes cf its ignorant victims, stung to 
revenge by being flung out of their homes with 
their families on the roadside that his disapprobation 
is confined, 

These crimes he attributes to the influence of the 
Land League, I ask him was the Land League the 
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stitutional means. ‘ W. W.” seemingly forgets, or, 
perhaps, is ignorant, that its founder denounced 
such crimes the moment he set foot in Ireland. 
Whilst its chief manager, and previously to his arrest, 
he issued a circular to all its branches to the same 
effect. From his prison in Portland, only the other 
day, in conversation with his visitor, Mrs. A. M. 
Sullivan, he is equally emphatic in its denunciation, 
Till the Land League was broken up, and its leaders 
imprisoned, their policy was to preserve the peace. 
And when no longer allowed, the consequences be- 
came very evident in the doings of Captain Moon- 
light, as they had foretold. 

Bat “ W. W.” thinks with the Tory landlords that 
“the Government erred on the side of liberty, which 
had grown into license.” Pray did he learn, mark, 
and carefully note when that growth took place ? 
Was it not chiefly subsequent to the imprisonment 
of the nation’s leaders? Was it not contempora- 
neous with Government aid given to*landlords to 
carry out their evicting work? Before this did not 
Irish representatives North and South of Ulster as 
of Munster ask of Government to withhold ‘‘ Coer- 
cion,” and apply their “‘remedy?” And does not 
““ everyone living in Ireland and unwarped by pre- 
judice,” save it may be ‘‘ W. W.,” perceive clearly 
that the greatest foe to Irish peace and the success 
of their Land Acts has been the Government’s 
Coercive Policy? In nations as in individuals, 
“ W. W.’s profession as a Gospel minister might 
tell him that kindness begetteth kindness, and not 
less oppression, hatred. Let him meditate on this 
lesson ere again he begins to enlighten his country- 
men on the state of Ireland. J. Onn. 

Clonmel, Jan. 16. 


——_>————_ 


THE “UNITARIAN ALMANAC” FOR 1882. 
T0 THE EDITOR. 

Sir,—In the list of Places of Worship in the 
Unitarian Almanac for 1882 there is one set down for 
Macclesfield, not contained in any previous list, and 
given as situated in Paradise-street. As this is 
calculated to convey the false impression that a 
third congregation has been formed in that town 
during the first year the following facts ought to be 
known :— 

1. That this is not a Unitarian chapel in any 
recognised sense of the term, but a Spiritualists’ 
Meeting-room, the name given on the sign-board 
outside being “ Spiritualists’ Free Church.” 

2. That the Society that meets there has been in 
existence for a considerable number of years, and 
has had its pulpit or platform supplied all along by 
the usual array of Spiritualist ‘‘ Inspirational Ora- 
tors” and ‘‘ Trance Speakers.” 

3. That the place has never been known as any- 
thing but the ‘ Spiritualists’ Room,” 

4, That this Society is not now, and never hag 
been, in even the most distant connection with either 
of the Unitarian congregations in the town. It may 
be added that the appearance of the place in the list 
of ‘*Our Chapels” has been a great surprise to the 
Unitarians of Macclesfield. It may also be suggested 
whether it would not be in the interest of clearness 
and candour to include the word ‘ Spiritualist ” 
in the heading of the Unitarian Almanac list of 
places of worship, if it is open to Spiritualists’ So 
cieties, many of which may (now that a door has 
been opened) send in their addresses for next year’s 
Almanac, CoNsISTENCY. 


Mansrizup.—A census of religious attendance 
was taken on Sunday, the 15th inst. At the Uni- 
tarian Chapel, 106 persons attended in the morning, 
and 130 in the evening. Of all churches the total 
morning attendance was 2,344, and the eyening 
2,703, while the sitting accommodation is 6,010. 
The total population, according to the last census, 
was 13,651. The unpropitious weather, no doubt,. 
affected the attendances, 

ABERDEEN.—Anniyersary services were conducted 
in the Unitarian Church, George-street, Aberdeen, 
on Sunday, by the Rev. Frank W. Walters, of St. 
Vincent-street Unitarian Church, Glasgow. In the 
forenoon Mr, Walters preached an able sermon on 
**The Demands of the Age on Religion.” In the 
evening Mr. Walters lectured on “ Hamlet.” ‘The 
church, at both services, was well filled, and a special 
collection was taken in aid of the funds of the 
church, 

Woorron, NEAR Livzrroon.—On Tuesday even- 
ing a lecture was delivered in the Wootton Mechanics 
Institution by the Rey. §. Fletcher Williams, of 
Everton, on ‘‘ John Milton.” The Rey, George Beau- 
mont presided, and the lecturer, who has addressed 


Man, but as being himself God Most High. IF, | cause of this landlord oppression? Its object was to | the members of the Institution four winters im suc- 
Sozzini yiews Christ as the Human Agent, delegated | restrain the crime and combat the oppression by con-’ cession, was accorded a hearty reception, 
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Religious Intelligence, 


SHEFFIELD: OPENING OF “CHAN- 
NING” MEMORIAL HALL. 

The formal opening of this beautiful building, 
which has recently been erected by the congregation 
of the Upper Chapel, Norfolk-street, took place on 
Thursday evening, January 12, when upwards of 
four hundred persons partook of tea. The building, 
which has been erected in New Surrey-street, pre- 
sents a very massive and elegant appearance, and 
has been provided at a cost of over £7,000, includ- 
ing the site. It has a frontage of sixty feet, and 
consists of a Congregational Hall, which will also 
be used as a Sunday-school. The style of archi- 
tecture is Italian renaissance, and of a more ornate 
character than the old chapel. The edifice is two 
stories in height, with six pilasters on each story, 
the Jower being of an Ionic and the upper an Ita- 
lian treatment of the Corinthian order, surmounted 
with a bold cornice and balustrade. The space 
between the pilasters on the lower story is filled 
with five arches—the entrance being in the centre 
arch—and those on the upper story are filled with 
windows, three of which are arched, and sub- 
divided with arches. The entrance passage is seven 
feet wide, the walls of which are built of glazed 
bricks, with surbase of greens and browns, pilasters 
of Indian red, and cream coloured panels, with 
borders of white and French grey. The Congre- 
gational Hall is approached by a winding staircase, 
at the top of which is an octagonal stair hall, six- 
teen feet in diameter, and which is built with brick 
walls similar to those used in the construction of 
the entrance passage. The stair hall forms the 
central feature of the plan, and from it there are 
separate doors for access to the chapel, the old 
schools, the chapel-keeper’s house, the committee 
room, and the Congregational Hall. The hall is 
fifty-seven feet long by thirty-five feet wide, nine- 
teen feet high at the walls and twenty-four feet 
high at the centre of the ceiling. The walls are 
of glazed bricks, with surbase of browns and greens, 
pilasters of Indian red and cream-coloured panels, 
“and with white and French grey. The caps and 
bases of the pilasters are of cement, and of the 
Italian Corinthian design. Around the room, at 
right angles with the beautiful caps surmounting 
the pilasters, are the following words, painted in 
light blue upon enamelled cement :—‘ Hrected by 
the congregation of the Upper Chapel, in the year 
MDCCCLXXXI., for religious, educational, and social 
purposes, and for the same religious aims with 
which the chapel was founded in the year MDCC., 
and on the same free basis of a free and open 
trust.” The roof is partly open timbered, the ceil- 
ing being of panelled Memel wood, the panels 
coloured a light blue and relieved with stencilled 
patterns in white. The colours are arranged with 
great taste, and during the meeting which took 
place after tea the hall presented a very chaste 
appearance. The floor is of wood four-and-a-half 
inches thick, laid on concrete, with the joints filled 
with white lead, and has a slight fall to the sides ; 
the object of this arrangement is to enable the 
floor to be washed with a hose pipe, which will be 
a great advantage. The hall will be seated with 
chairs, and will provide accommodation for about 
four hundred persons. ‘The greatest credit is due 
to the architects, Messrs. Flockton and Gibbs, for 
the taste and ability they. have displayed in the 
erecticn of the building. 

After tea a public meeting was held, when the 
hall was crowded. The chair was taken by the 
Mayor (M. Hunter, Esq.), and there were also pre- 
sent T, Jessop, Esq., J.P., the Revs, E. Fay, C. H. 
Osler, W. Blazeby, B.A., Messrs,. J. Hobson, J. 
Ryalls, H. Bramley, H. Fisher, C. Woollen, E. M. 
Gibbs, J. B. Wostenholm, J. G. Lowood, F, G. Dal- 
ton, W. Murfin, jun., J. Barnes, W. Guest, N. H. 
Hunt, J. Laycock, H. Thomson, RB, T. Hadon, J. J. 
Gratton, J. H. Hunter, M, Dodworth, J. 8. Beckett, 
A. Beckett, Alfred Beckett, W. Stevenson, A. Van 
Wart, W. W. Renton, and H. Rylett. 


The CHArrMaNn, who upon rising was received with 
applause, said they had met to formally open that 
hall, and those who were present would notice on 
looking round the room an inscription that it was 
intended for the same religions aims ag that for 
which the old chapel was built. Upper Chapel was 
erected in times very different from the present. 
Then it was hardly safe for a man to say that he 
believed in a creed different from that which was 
extant in the country, but now all men could meot 
together on equal terms, and give free expression to 
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their opinions, without being interfered with by any- 
one. He was descended from an old Presbyterian 
family, but he wished to express his pleasure that 
he ever ventured into the old chapel in Norfolk- 
street. He was also desirous of adding his meed of 
praise of that noble hall in which they were met, 
and which he hoped would serve for many years— 
(applause), 

The Rey. Exz Fay said that in the history of the 
Upper Chapel the opening of that hall would be a 
memorable occasion. That night they took a new 
departure. Their eyes were no longer exclusively 
on the past, even with all its venerable and tho- 
roughly creditable traditions, nor were they entirely 
satisfied with the present, though it was a splendid 
nucleus around which to gather new elements, and 
in which to generate numerous and vital forces. 
Their church ought to be a magazine of vital 
forces, a mountain of light to the whole community 
around them, an asylum for those who might be 
tossed hither and thither by modern speculation, and 
the resort of those who preferred religion in its sim- 
plicity. 
increased facilities for carrying on the work, the 
trustees some years ago commenced to consider 
their need of a hall for the promotion of the social 
life of the congregation, and also to enable the Sun- 
day-school to realise more fully its ownideals, ‘he 
consummation of their plan waa somewhat retarded 
by the fact that the town was engaged upon a very 
extensive scheme of strect improvements, But 
that night they had met to open a hall which in its 
size, beauty, and general adaptability for the pur- 
poses for which it was intended greatly surpassed 
the original expectation of the congregation. They 
did not expect from the trustees of the Upper Chapel 
anything poor and cheap, but he for one did not 
expect that they would have given them what had 
been declared to be the finest small auditorium in 
Yorkshire, and probably the finest in the North of 
England. Hethen spoke highly of the ability of the 
architect, Mr. Gibbs, who had designed such an ex- 
cellent building. The architect had ample reason 
for being satisfied with his work. But why, he 
asked, should it be called ‘“‘Channing Hall?” 
William Ellery Channing was born at Newport, in 
the United States of America, on the 7th September, 
1780, and in his department of thought he was un- 
questionably the ablest man the world had produced 
in the last two centuries. He inaugurated the 
greatest theological revolution of the world. His 
words were inspiring and uplifting human souls in 
every nation under heaven. Both civiland religious 
liberty found in him their greatest champion. He 
was the father of American Unitarianism, and so 
profoundly was he respected ia Boston, the field of 
his labours, that at his death the whole metropolis 
went into mourning, and every church bell in the 
town was tolled. Because of their respect for that 
wonderful man, that minister of their faith, that 
servant of God, that apostle of their race, that great 
brother of mankind, they had christened that beau- 
tiful room ‘‘ Channing Hall”—(applause). 


Mr. T. Jessop, J.P., endorsed the remarks made 
by the previous speaker with reference to the hall. 
In his opinion there never was a more creditable 
piece of work done in Sheffield or the neighbour- 
hood—(applause). The room was intended for the 
benefit of the congregation worshipping there, and 
he understood that it was not intended to let it for 
any purposes except those connected with Unitarian- 
ism. He saw many strangers present, and he 
trusted that that meeting would be the means of in- 
ducing persons who were not at present connected 
with them to visit the hall, and judge of the doc- 
trines preached for themselves. The Unitarians 
did not go about like the Salvation Army, but they 
left people to judge for themselves and to act in ac- 
cordance with their own conscience. 

Mr. J. Hosson moved the following resolution :— 
“That this meeting desires to congratulate the 
minister and congregation of the Upper Chapel on 
the erection and opening of the ‘Chaning Hall,’ 
and trusts that it may long endure as a religious, 
educational, and social help to all connected with 
the chapel.” 

Mr. H. Bramuey trusted that the hall would never 
be used for any other purpose than that which would 
be consistent with the pure aims for which it had 
been founded. They had to look back to a long 
line of predecessors who had had an interest in the 
Upper Chapel, and though they had not always 
been of the same faith, they had always been the 
pioneers of freedom. He trusted that this congre- 
gation would always prove to this town—being as- 
sisted by the congregation of Upperthorpe—that 
they would continue to be the pioneers of freedom, 
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and would go where freedom—religiously and judi - 
ciously carried out—would lead them. He hoped 
that those who succeeded the men who had inaugu- 
rated the work in which they were now engaged 
would carry it on in the same spirit that had been 
hitherto manifested in connection with the place in 
which they had met. He concluded by seconding 
the resolution, which was put, and carried unani- 
mously—(applause). 

The Rev. C. H. Osnrr congratulated the congre- 
gation of Upper Chapel upon obtaining such a splen- 
did building, well adapted for speaking and singing. 

Mr, Hatumay and Mr. Wocuumn also addressed 
the meeting. 


During the evening selections of music were given. 


————— es 


MANCHESTER NEW COLLEGE. 
ANNUAL REPORT, 

The following is an abstract of the annual report 
presented by the Committee at the meeting of Trus- 
tees held on the 19th Jan. :— 

The report begins by once again conveying to the 
Professors the expression of gratitude for the in- 
estimable services which they render to the College. 

Reference is next made to the deaths of two 
Vice-Presidents, who had in past years honourably 
filled the Presidential chair, Mr. Thomas Ainsworth, 
of Cleator, a Trustee since 1841, and President from 
1860 to 1863, and Mr. Samuel Sharpe, of London, 
a Trustee since 1836, and President from 1876 to 
1878. ‘Mr, Ainsworth showed his deep interest in 
the attainment of high scholarship by the students 
of the College in the presentation of his Scholarship 
of £100 to such of them as obtained a gold medal at 
the M.A, Examination of the University of London, 
and the Committee are assured that none regretted 
more than the generous donor that the Scholarship 
was so rarely obtained. Mr. Samuel Sharpe’s ser- 
vices to the College were only an expression of his 
own sympathy with theological studies. Never has 
the chair of the College been filled by a gentleman 
more fitted by his own scholarly attainments for 
its occupation.” The report then quoted a pas- 
sage from Dr. Martineau’s recent Address at the 
opening of the current session, and subsequently 
published, paying an appropriate tribute to both 
these gentlemen, 

The accounts for the year 1880-1 show a balance 
of expenditure over receipts of £46 4s. 10d. as com- 
pared with an adverse balance for the preceding 
year of £189 9s. 5d. TBenefactions for the year 
include £80 from an old student, The annual sub- 
scriptions are a few pounds less. 

The report next referred to the annual examina- 
tion in June last, of which full particulars have al- 
ready appeared in these columns, University and 
Collegiate honours obtained by the students were 
then noted, and the election of Hibbert and External 
scholars. 

The Session 1881-2 opened with fourteen students, 
and two others from the Home Missionary Board 
free to lectures and two external undergraduate stu- 
dents. Hight of the fourteen are graduates of St. 
Andrew’s, Glasgow, Trinity College, Dublin, and 
London and Cambridge Universities, Four are 
undergraduates of London University. 

A detailed report of the Local Theological Hxam- 
inations held last May is given in the Appendix. 
The results are characterised as ‘ most meagre and 
unsatisfactory ” as compared with those of former 
years ; and the Committee recommend a discon- 
tinuance of the experiment unless a very marked 
improvement is apparent at the examination in May 
next. 

In the course of the year a valuable addition has 
been made to the library by the purchase of Wilkin’s 
“ Concilia Hcclesie Brittanice.” 

The presentation was nextrecorded by Mr. Thomas 
Ashton of one scholarship of £50 a year for three 
years tenable by a student, elected after examination 
by the professors, who shall prosecute his studies 
with a view to graduation at Victoria University. 

The report then gaye a detailed account of the 
recent negotiations between the authorities respec- 
tively of Manchester New College and University, 
the results of which as adopted at the annual meet- 
ing of trustees were given in the Inquirer of last week. 

In conclusion, the Committee congratulate the 
trustees upon the present position of the College, 
In recent years some dissatisfaction has been ex- 
pressed at the small results accruing from its labours, 
But at present no less than eighteen students are in 
regular receipt of its benefits, and rarely has it 
been engaged in a more hopeful work, A gratifying 
feature in the College experience of the last two 
years has been the successful operation of the Hx« 
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ternal Scholarships in bringing into the ranks of its 
students four gentlemen equipped for its theological 
studies by graduation in the universities of Cam- 
bridge, London, and St. Andrew’s. Further matter 
for congratulation is found in the association once 
more of the two institutions for the education of 
the ministry of an unfettered Christianity in a com- 
mon work. Two students have already passed from 
the Missionary Board in Manchester to the College, 
and thus received the highest culture the College 
can give them, with admirable results. This year 
two more have followed in their steps, and owing 
to the scholarship of Mr. Tate, founded for this 
very purpose, the series it is hoped will be continued 
without break. 

‘‘With high hope the Committee wish the College 
God-speed on its future career; never was there 
greater need of a ministry educated and free, and 
never could a College from whose classrooms such 
a ministry proceeds fill a nobler place in the Chris- 
tian life of this country. It is an age of profound 
religious disturbance. It is an age in which deep 
questions are asked, and no answers accepted which 
do not come from the depths of human conscious- 
ness and from the movements of unshackled human 
thought. The reverent freedom and fearless alle- 
giance to truth which characterises the teaching of 
the College contributes the very spirit which can alone 
secure a hearing in this age. While the College 
sends out into the world a ministry imbued with a 
personal faith based on conscience and reason, and 
with minds full of the light of knowledge, its sup- 
porters may be satisfied that they are doing no mean 
service towards promoting the best religious life, and 
the Free Church of God amongst men.” 


_—__es 


“WHO ARE THE INFIDELS?” 
LECTURE BY THE REV. W. SHARMAN, OF PLYMOUTH. 

The local authorities haying lately refused to per- 
mit Mr. Bradlaugh, M.P., to have the use of the 
Guildhall for a political lecture, the Rev. William 
Sharman, minister of the Unitarian Chapel, there- 
upon claimed the use of the Hall for a religious ser- 
vice last Sunday evening, and announced his inten- 
tion of giving an address on the question ‘‘ Who are 
the infidels?” The ‘‘Free Trade Hymn” having 
been sung, Mr. Sharman delivered an impassioned 
address, denouncing the persecutors of so-called athe- 
ists as the real infidels, and declaring that the nre- 
cords of the bench of bishops were those of infidelity 
to humanity. There was an audience of at least 
3,000 persons. The following is an outline of the 
address given in a local paper :— 

The rey. gentleman said he took by way of text 
the parable of the Good Samaritan, because that 
parable powerfully set forth the chief characteristic 
of the teaching of Christ. The characteristic prin- 
ciple of that teaching was that neither belief nor 
ritual availed to commend any man to God; but 
that the duty they owed to their neighbour was the 
only service that was well pleasing in his sight. Re- 
membrance of that principle had been the cause of 
all good works everywhere, in all ages of the 
Church’s history; forgetfulness of it had been the 
cause of supineness, of intolerance, of persecution, 
aud of theological wickedness. Having read an ab- 
stract from Froude, the historian, bearing on this 
point, Mr. Sharman went on to say that the spirit 
therein referred to made Smithfield black with martyr 
ashes and reddened with the blood of the covenanters 
the moors and glens of Scotland. To-day that 
spirit could no longer kill or burn. The evil thing 
existed only in dotage and decay. But what it 
could do it still did. It could obstruct progress, 
and it did so. It could maintain a privilege, and it 
did so, It could deny a right, and it did so. It 
could steal away a trust, and it did so. It could 
hiss a curse; it did so, It could muster a maledic- 
tion ; it did so, It could defame, it could stammer, 
it could tell lies, and it did so. And in its passion 
and its hate it could scream “Infidel.” Just let 
them consider that word. It was a word that was 
a memoir of a bad and cruel time ; it was black with 
falsehood ; it was red with murder. It was the war 
ery of the Crusades from the time of Christ. It 
was the accusation of the Inquisition, Some day 
in that far future that was surely coming; some 
day in the better time to be, men would grow too 
wise and too good to use that word. And then 
they would take it and put it away in a museum. 
They would put it into a chamber of horrors. 
In that chamber would be found the form of no 
wild beast; there would be found no serpent’s 
coil; for the men who filled that chamber 
with the things that belonged to it would 
say that the thing was too bad, too foul, too 
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cruel to be associated even with the tiger’s tooth 
or with the wolf’s fang, to be associated with the 
venom of the viper or the poison of the asp. Into 
that room they would carry the fetters that had 
fallen from the hands of the slave; they would 
carry there the slave driver’s whip. They would 
put on the walls of that chamber of horrors the 
cross, the scaffold, and the stake; they would put 
there the thumbscrew that made the sweat of agony 
stand on the foreheads of the tortured men; they 
would put there the boot that crused the foot that 
was in it into shapeless pulp; they would put there 
the rack that dislocated every joint, and made the 
man who lay in it a foot longer than God madé him. 
And with those things they would put the word that 
called them into existence—the word “infidel ;” by 
the side of that word they would put the last speech 
ever delivered in favour of the repression of the 
expression of honest opinion, and on the other 
side they would put the last sermon ever preached 
on behalf of the doctrine of endless hell. To-day 
that word “infidel” had lost much of its power, 
but it was a wicked and afoul word still. He never 
used it save in the way of quotation, and he allowed 
no man to apply it to him without protest, because 
that word, when one man used it to another, was 
an assumption of superiority, a covert slander, and 
a veiled threat. It was, too, a dangerous word. 
There was, he believed, used among the savages of 
Australia an instrument called a boomerang, and a 
bcomerang had the peculiar property that when 
thrown, if it did not hit the mark it came back again 
into the thrower’s hand. And this word ‘ infidel” 
was a boomerang, for it was apt to recoil on those 
who used it. He (the speaker) was an infidel. 
Why? Because he did not believe in the doctrine 
of the Trinity. That was a doctrine that in the old 
version of the New Testament had only one solitary 
verse to support it, but in the new version that verse 
disappeared, acknowledged by the scholarship of 
eminent Christian men to be a corruption, like the 
doctrine it was forged to support. 

Then let them take the Athanasian Creed. That 
Creed read like a burlesque written by an insane 
monk. No man could understand it, and to try to 
force it on another, under the penalty of eternal hell, 
was infidelity to human reason. Then, again, there 
was the doctrine of the Atonement. He was an in- 
fidel because he did not believein that. He believed 
in the doctrine of the Atonement as Christ preached 
it, the doctrine of the free forgiveness of the Father’s 
infinite love. But what was the doctrine of the 
Atonement as the Church preached it? It was this, 
that people might be saved if they would be cowards 
enough and wicked enough to consent that the 
punishment of their offences should be laid upon 
an innocent head. To preach that doctrine he de- 
clared to be infidelity to the Divine justice. Take 
another co3trine that he did not believe in—the 
doctrine of endless hell He assertcd that that was 
a doctrine worthy not of Christian men, but one 
that would dishonour wild beasts in the deserts of 
Africa, and that to believe that doctrine was to do 
violence to Christ’s teaching, and was infidelity to- 
wards God’s infinite mercy. All these doctrines, 
like the word ‘‘infidel,” were dying, and the time 
would come when they would go into the cham- 
ber of horrors with it. Sometimes a compromise 
was offered to him. Some of his orthodox friends 
said, ‘‘ We will draw the line at you. 
it so that you shall stand inside and your friends, 
who believe less than you, they shall be outside; 
they shall be infidels.” But that offer did not flatter 
him. There was no compliment in trying to treat him 
as aminimum. He would not have it. Where he 
went everybody went, or else he would try to make a 
way for them to come in to him if he were inside, 
or to go with him if he were outside. And here he 
would pause to protest against the practice of trying 
to attach to any man who defended another the 
responsibility for all that person said or did. That 
was an unfair thing and an injurious thing; and it 
was a responsibility that he could not take, for 
this simple reason, that he defended all sorts of 
men, He was for the right of the Catholic. He 
was on the side of the persecuted Jew. He was 
on the side of the Atheist debarred of his right. 
And, therefore, as he could not entertain contradic- 
tory opinions he could not take the responsibility, 
But he believed this, that the worst men had their 
rights and that there was nothing more perilous to 
liberty than to allow any right to be assailed unjustly. 
And he would tell them this, that if the poorest man, 
the most unpopular man, the wickedest man in Ply- 
mouth came to him to-morrow and said, ‘‘I have 
suffered a wrong and I want your help,” it would not 
be his place to judge that man, but if he found him 
a wronged man it would be his place to stand on his 
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side, and he should think himself a traitor to the 
Christ who laid his hand on the head of the leper, 
and who was the companion of sinners, if he were 
cowardly enough, because of possible misrepresenta- 
tion, to failto give that min his help. ‘The rey. 
gentleman went on to say there was a strong feeling 
that established Christianity, judged by its fruits, 
was found wanting. In the past Te Dewms had rolled 
from the cathedrals in praise for bloody victory ; 
and coming to the present day they saw that estab- 
lished Christianity in this land was represented by a 
band of Bishops in the House of Lords which 
had always been in favour of every form 
of persecuticn, and had denied the right of the 
Jew, of the Nonconformist, of the Quaker, and of 
the Atheist. They said also that the Bishops had 
opposed the natjonal-education of the children of 
England, and that where God said “Let there be 
light ” they had said‘ Let there be darkness.” It 
was further said that they had been the ceaseless 
opponents of the rights of children, of miners, and 
of sailors, and that it was a Bishop who proposed 
that the labourer’s friend, Joseph Arch, should be 
put into a horse pond, And the loudest cheers that 
greeted the news of the result of unjust wars in 
Afghanistan and Zululand had been given by the 
Bishops of the Established Church. He declared 
this to be a record of infidelity to humanity, Such 
a record as that made men infidels; and he would 
rather take his stand with so-called infidels than 
with men so wanting in faithfulness to the right. 

The lecturer was received with frequent bursts of 
applause. 
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SoutHampron.—The Southampton Times has the 
following tribute to the excellent minister of the 
Church of the Saviour :—‘‘The Rey. D. Amos, 
minister of the Unitarian Church of the Saviour, 
Bellevae-road, Southampton, announced to his con- 
gregation on Sunday evening last that he had ac- 
cepted an invitation to the pastorate of the church 
at Scarborough, which would necessitate the resig- 
nation of his ministry here. The announcement 
was received with very great regret; and that feel- 
ing will, we are sure, be shared by the public at 
large. Mr. Amos has laboured with much earnest- 
ness, zeal, and ability during his four years’ minis- 
try in Southampton. His congregation have had 
good reason to estimate very highly his ministrations 
as a preacher and religious teacher; and all know 
that he has never shrunk from a bold and fearless 
ayowal of his convictions on religious matters. 
They will, therefore, have much cause to regret his 
departure. Mr. Amos has attained a high place in 
the esteem and regard of his fellow-townsmen by 
his genial sociability, and by the literary and public 
services which in various ways he has eyer been 
willing to render. As a politician of very decided 
views, he has worked energetically for the promo- 
tion of Liberal principles ; and all who have known 
him most intimately in that relationship will bear 
cordial testimony to the thoroughness and the sin- 
cerity of purpose which have invariably marked his 
conduct. While for many reasons friends in South- 
ampton will be sorry to part with Mr, Amos, they 
cannot fail to join in the hope that he may find a 
more agreeable field of labour at Scarborough, and 
that his usefulness there may even exceed his use- 
fulness here. Before the rev. gentleman’s departure 
an opportunity will no doubt be afforded for a 
friendly interchange of good wishes, in which we are 
sure many of the outside public would gladly unite 
with the members of his church and congregation.” 

Stroxn-on-Trent. — The Stoke-on-Trent Town 
Council have resolved, by a large majority, to open 
the Free Library and Museum of that town on 
Sundays, from half-past two till half-pass five in the 
afternoon. Mr. C, M. Campbell, Mayor, and prin- 
cipal of the large firm of Minton’s, which employs 
about three thousand hands, was the chief promoter 
of the movement, 

Bristonr.—It may be interesting to many friends 
to know that the fund subscribed for the benefit of 
the late esteemed missionaries to the poor here (Mr. 
and Mrs, Andrews) subserves its purpose, in haying 
ministered efficient y to the necessities of Mrs, An- 
drews during her long and painful illness until her 
decease ; whilst Mr. Andrews has been provided for 
by the balance of it, through the purchase of an an- 
nuity, and thus a long period of faithful service has 
been happily rewarded. 

ABERDEEN.—On Tuesday, the 24th, the annual 
congregational soireé was held, at which there was 
a large attendance, Addresses were delivered by 
the Rev. Frank W. Walters and George F. Walters, 
and by Messrs. R. Adams, J. Clark, A. Leslie, &c, 
On the preyious Monday eyening the Rey. F. W, 
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Galten delivered in the schoolroom, under the aus- 
pices of the “ Unitarian Literary and Debating 
Society ” a lecture on ‘‘ Socrates.” A 

Brruincuam.—On the 10th inst. a meeting was 
held in Hurst-street Chapel, Birmingham, to wel- 
come the Rey. J. B. Gardner, the newly-appointed 
minister, as successor of the Rev. B. Wright. Mr. 
8. Greenway presided, and there were present the 
Revs. H. W. Crosskey, Eli Fay, C. H. Osler, B. 
Wright, H. Eachus, and P. Dean; Councillor Pay- 
ton ; Messrs. E. L. Tyndall, Brooke Smith, W. Lowe, 
J. F. Lockett, hon. sec., G. Lee, H. New, W. Wade, 
&e. Mr, Lockett, in the name of the congregation, 
offered a hearty welcome to Mr, Gardner, with con- 
gratulations on having secured so good aman. Mr. 
Gardner, in reply, dwelt upon the general scope and 
purpose of his work. Councillor Payton, the Revs. 
H. W. Crosskey, Eli Fay, C. H. Osler, and P. Dean 
also addressed the meeting, which terminated by a 
vote of thanks to the chairman, proposed by Mr. 
Herbert New. 

SournErRn Unrrarian Assocration.—At a meeting 
held at the Church of the Saviour, Southampton, on 
Wednesday last, Jan. 25, the President, R. Pinnock, 
Esq., in the chair, the following resolution was 
cordially and unanimously passed :—‘‘ That the 
Committee of the Southern Unitarian Association 
tender to the Rey. D. Amos their best thanks for the 
efficient manner in which he has discharged the 
duties of the secretaryship for the last four years. 
They gratefully acknowledge his energetic and de- 
voted endeavours to promote the good work of the 
Association, and to extend its usefulness; and, 
while expressing their regret at his departure from 
amongst them, they would, at the same time, sin- 
cerely wish him increased happiness and usefulness 
in his new sphere of labour at Scarborough, and 
that this resolution be placed on the minutes of the 
Association.” 


Beprorp Conntecr.—An inaugural lecture was 
given at the above College, January 18, at the begin- 
ning of the Lent Term, by James Cotter Morison, 
Hsq., to a large audience. There were present, 
amongst others, the Rector of Lincoln College, Ox- 
ford (visitor of Bedford College), William Shaen, Hsq., 
(chairman of the Council), J. G. Fitch, Esq., John 
Hallah, Hsq., &c. The subject of the lecture was 
‘The Higher Education of Women, considered in 
relation to Women’s Rights and Women’s Duties.” 
The lecturer began by dwelling emphatically on wo- 
men’s duties in domestic and private life. He then 
gave an able and comprehensive sketch of the edu- 
cation that would fit women for the position they 
now hold, as also that to which they seem likely to 
attain. The scheme would include some branch of 
science thoroughly taught—say physiography, as in 
Professor Huxley’s handbook. For language the 
lecturer insisted on a thorough study of Latin and 
French: Latin as giving access to an extensive lite- 
rature not confined to the classical period; French 
the language of society and travel, and some of the 
choicest literature. He would postpone the reading 
of history till the student could grasp its real ecope, 
and, for instance, could read with profit the ten vo- 
lumes of Grote’s History of Greece; school text 
books of history being mere tables of contents, 
After useful warnings against undue strain of the 
faculties in the form of cram, and urging active 
bodily exercise, the lecturer said he would not dog- 
matise on the relative brain power of men and wo- 
men; but he remarked that no woman had as yet 
taken the highest rank in art; on the other hand, 
women had shown an aptitude for politics. Among 
other illustrations, historical and contemporary, the 
most interesting to us is that of our present Queen, 
who has shown more faculty for governing than any 
other member of the Hanoverian dynasty. At the 
conclusion of the lecture, Mr. Shaen, seconded by 
Mr. Fitch, congratulated the students of Bedford 
College on the late resolution of the University of 
London to open convocation to its women graduates. 


Tur Lonpon Scuoon Boarp held its weekly meet- 
ing on Thursday. The/Bye-Laws Committee were 
authorised to go as a deputation to the Education 
Department and present a memorial having reference 
to difficulties connected with the carrying out of 
compulsory education. The terms connected with 
the admission of pupil teachers to training colleges, 
a question which had been frequently before the 
Board, underwent another long discussion. It was 
resolved to call the attention of the Education De- 
partment to the question, The Special Committee 
appointed to inquire into the charges against the 
management of St. Paul’s Industrial School held a 
meeting on Thursday, and adjourned sine die, 
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THE LIFE AFTER DEATH. 
By Taz Rey. G, C. Min, or Cuicaco. 

I want to talk as a “ plain, blunt man” about that 
most absorbing of all questions :—‘If a man die, 
shall he live again?” Ishall attempt nothing learned, 
indulge in no high-flown or sophistical arguments, 
but look facts and theories equally in the face and 
try to deal with them ingenuously. Let me com- 
mence by saying that while the question of a future 
life has always been of interest, and the prospects 
of its promised rewards and punishments potent as 
factors in my religious thinking, it has only been 
within the years of my maturer manhood that I have 
at all allowed myself to ereci an interrogation point 
after the word immortality. It will be but honest 
for me also to say that any disturbance of this in- 
herited conviction that there is ‘‘ something after 
death” has been produced in my mind chiefly by 
the advances in physiological science—advances 
which tend to establish the inseparability of mind 
and body. 

I am, however, no partner in that emotional 
shrinking from a future which may be surcharged 
with remorseful ‘‘ dreams,” nor does the picture of 
an orthodox heaven tend greatly to exhilarate my 
spirits. I will not say that I am indifferent, for I 
am not, but rather that I am prepared to submit all 
my hopes and desires to whatever revision facts, dis- 
covered in the future, may impose upon them. In 
this’ particular, at least, I differ from the majority 
of mankind. Most men—and all women—are so 
predisposed to believe in the immortality of the soul! 
that any candid and thorough discussion of the sub- 
ject is out of the question. The instinct of self- 
preservation, which I must believe is the root in 
human thought of the doctrine of continued exis- 
tence after death, is so strong in a normal and un- 
clouded mind that any discussion which even tempo- 
rarily opens the way for a negative solution of the 
question, ‘‘to be or not to be,” is viewed with dis- 
trust and apprehension. In his introduction to the 
Phaedo—that dialogue of Plato which contains most 
fully his views upon the subject of immortality 
Jowett says :—‘‘ The doctrine of the immortality of 
the soul has such great interest for all mankind that 
they are apt to rebel against any examination of the 
nature of their belief. They do not like to acknow- 
ledge that this, as well as the other ‘ eternal ideas’ 
of man, has a history in time, which may be traced 
in Greek poetry or philosophy and also in the Hebrew 
Scriptures. They convert feeling into reasoning, 
and throw a network of dialects over that which is 
really a deeply-rooted instinct.” This prejudice in 
favour of another life is at present so strong within 
the church organisations that any candid discussion 
of the question on its merits need not be looked for 
in the direction of the pulpit; and if the current 
literature of the day deals with it at all, it isin 
manner so entirely one-sided as to flatter rather than 
enlighten the public mind upon this important sub- 
ject. The writer believes himself to be free from 
this prejudice. He approaches the subject un- 
biased—open to conviction. He is willing to be 
convinced of a heavenly rest and reward corre- 
sponding to or even exceeding in glory the golden 
vision of St. John; or, on the other hand, he is 
quite ready—if facts so guide him—to indorse those 
conclusions which will justify him in adopting as 
his own the epitaph on Professer Clifford’s tomb :— 

I was not, I began to be; 
I lived a little while, 

And did some work ; 

Iam not, and I grieve not. 


When I wasa child the doctrine of the dual nature 
of man was thoroughly impressed upon my mind in 
a variety of ways. Jirst, the common language of 
every-day life, in which a distinction is set up be- 
tween ‘soul and body,” influenced my thought. 
The soul and body became to me, in an indistinct 
way, separate entities. The body might die, but the 
soul never! Then, too, the idea was thoroughly in- 
troduced to my mental stock in trade that the future 
life would be either perpetually happy or as unceas- 
ingly miserable for me, according to the correctness 
or obliquity of my conduct. One practical result of 
this teaching, by the way, was that I never surrep- 
titiously stuck my finger into a pot of jam but I at 
once experiénced a vision of forked flames and grin- 
ning devils; while a beatific galaxy of gossamer- 
winged cherubs revealed to me my own transcen- 
dent prospects whenever my memorisation of the 
catechism (a most immoral composition—still used 
by some, I believe) had been particularly good, I 
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find now that these views of the soul and its destiny 
are older, by fai, thar the Christian religion, and 
that the latter simply adopted them into its cireles 
of doctrines as most potent motives to purity of life 
and enthusiasm of endeavour. Indeed, very little 
advance has been made by those who affirm the im- 
materiality of the soul since the time of Plato, who 
was born over four hundred years earlier than the 
great teacher of Nazareth. And even before Plato, 
Heraclitus of Ephesus had taught as a natural out- 
come of his doctrine of contraries ‘“‘that while we 
live our souls are dead and buried in us; but when 
we die our souls are restored to life.” A statement 
which has in it the germ of the subsequent doctrine 
which has belittled man’s earthly life that it might 
aggrandise the sublime joys which await him in 


“ That undiscovered country from whose bourn 
No traveller returns,” 


Plato's theory) of the soul seems to me very inter- 
esting, as discovering the metaphysical ingenuity of 
that great thinker. He divides the soul by three 
(this analogy, by the way, I have heard used as a 
natural argument for the doctrine of the Trinity), 
and to each of these sub-divisions of the soul he as- 
signs distinct functions and gives a particular title. 
First he places the intellect or instrument of rational 
cognition. Second, he places the element of courage 
‘*the courageous soul,” and third, the ‘ appetitive ” 
soul. These last two are mortal, and perish with the 
animal life. The first isimmortal, on account of its 
sameness in nature with the ‘‘ soul of the world.” 
But notwithstanding the ingenuity of this distinc- 
tion, by virtue of which an immortality is assigned 
to that quality which man is supposed to possess 
in contradistinction with plants and animals, it is 
only an assumption, is insusceptible of demonstra- 
tion, and therefore proves nothing. Nor are the 
arguments which Plato used, in company with this 
theory of the soul, to prove the immortality of man, 
more conclusive. First, his theory of reminiscences 
—that is, that the recognition of ideas supposed to 
be then entertained for the first time by the mind, 
in this life, is proof of its pre-existence, and there- 
fore of its future existence—is so fanciful as to be 
unworthy of consideration. 

Another of his arguments for the immortality of 
the soul, though more specious, is scarcely more for- 
cible. Lest I misrepresent let me give the passage 
entire as it may be found in the Republic :— 

‘* Are you not aware,” I said, ‘‘ that the soul is im- 
mortal and imperishable ?” 

He looked at me in astonishment and said: 

“No, indeed ; you do not mean to say that you 
are able to prove that?” 

“Yes” Isaid, “I ought to be able, and you, too, 
for there is no difficulty.” 

“T do not see that,” he said, “ and I should like 
to have this argument of which you make no diffi- 
culty.” 

‘* Listen then,” I said, 

“Tam attending,” he said. 

‘** You speak of good and evil?” 

“Yes,” he replied. 

** Would you agree that the corrupting and de. 
stroying element is the evil, and the saving and im- 
proving element the good?” 

‘* Yes,” he said. 

‘* And anything which is infected by evil is made 
evil, and at last wholly dissolves and dies? ” 

True.” 

And from this he proceeds to assume that as 
evil does not disentegrate the soul—the merest as- 
sumption in the world—therefore it must be im- 
mortal. But who can say the soul is not wasted by 
evil ?—supposing it, indeed, to be aseparate entity. 
Iimagine that my own conclusion—that at the end 
of a life of debauchery a man has less soul than he 
had as an unstained boy of twenty—would be gener- 
ally adopted. But Plato only assumes a soul. He 
does not proveit, He takes for granted the separa- 
bility of mind and body—an assumption which 
modern science has not yet converted into a demon- 
stration, and upon this premise bases certain ethical 
teachings which are as admirable to-day as they 
were so long ago. I have spoken thus at length of 
the Platonic theory of the soul and its immortality 
because it is substantially this theory which is 
taught in the churches at the present time. Man is 
assumed to be of a dual nature. One-half mortal, 
the other and finer immortal! Andif one asks— 
as I have often asked—for proof of tls, he is told 
usually two things: 1. ‘‘It is the Platonic doc- 
trine.” 2. ‘It is taught by Jesus in the New 
Testament.’ Well, asI said in the be; inning, lam 
but an ordinary man, and it may be the result of 
defective education, but I do not see that a baselcss 
assumption of Plato is lifted into the rank of infallis 
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ble dogma by the indorsement of Jesus. Right here, 
however, it is but just tosay that Jesus only asserts, 
he neyer attempts to prove the immortality of man. 
And even his assertions are ambigueus and vague. 
To sum up, then, in regard to this doctrine of im- 
mortality it includes; 1. The idea of a distinction 
between soul and body. 2. The idea of acontinued 
existence for the former after the death of the latter 

No demonstration is offered in support of these as- 
sumptions. But it is assumed that this hypothesis 
mostnearly explains all the phenomena usually classi- 
fied as mental, and that it affords a safe basis upon 
which to predicate the immortality of the soul. 

I do not suppose that it would have occurred to 
me to challenge the conclusiveness of the argu- 
mentation, or rather assertiveness, by which the 
doctrine of immortality, which I have described, is 
supported, if I had not been unfortunate enough (as 
orthodox believers would say) to fall in with those 
theories of physical activity which have been re- 
cently advanced by such writers as Bain, Maudsley, 
Clifford, Huxley, and others of the same general 
school. At first I was indignant. I regarded them 
as irreverent iconoclasts—bent on destroying popu- 
lar faith, without offering any substitutes; but pre- 
sently I examined in my own plain way the ideas 
which they present, and found that there was in 
them, at least, food for very serious reflection. Lot 
me explain how their ideas connected with those I 
had been accustonied to hold. 

It will be observed that if the distinction be- 
tween soul and body is once destroyed, or even ren- 
dered less certain than it has been usually esteemed, 
there must follow either a total destruction or a 
great weakening of the doctrine of immortality. If 
thought is the finest expression of a human per- 
sonality, but something as completely identified, at 
its roots, with the physical organism, asthe sense of 
taste or of touch, then the death of the body means 
likewise the death of the soul, I know that Priestley 
made a vain attempt to build a bridge between a 
materialistic doctrine of the soul and the doctrine 
of immortality by resorting to the idea of a physical 
resurrection and rehabilitation of the entire per- 
sonality, but this attempt seems to me too absurd 
to enlist serious thought. Well, I found out upon 
reading the physiological writers I have mentioned 
several interesting and perplexing facts. 

1. I found that of the absolute nature of phy- 
sical activity—that is, the origin and process of 
thought-—nothingis known. There have been many 
skilful guesses—but no certainty. Will some emi- 
nent neurologist or metaphysician deny this for me ? 

2. I found that many facts point to the inter- 
dependence and radical identity of mind and matter. 
Thus Bain in his little book on ‘‘The Mind and 
Body ” says :—‘‘ Since the intellectual faculties ap- 
pear to be most removed from the effect of physical 
agencies, I will quote a few facts showing that in 
reality they have no exemption from the general 
rule. The memory rises and falls with the bodily 
conditions ; being vigorous in our fresh moments, 
and feeble when we are fatigued or exhausted.” 
He then proceeds to show how numerous are the 
facts that connect the mind with the brain, conclud- 
ing: “ There is, in company with all mental processes, 
an unbroken material succession. From the ingress 
of a sensation to the outgoing responses in action 
the mental succession is not for an instant dis- 
severed from a physical succession,” Such quota- 
tions can be multiplied easily enough, but 15 is only 
necessary to say that this is a fair sample of the 
conclusion reached by these eminent men, who have 
no theological ‘axe to grind.” And it was of these 
conclusions that I thought when I spoke of the em- 
barrassment created in my mind upon the subject 
of immortality by the advances of science. I sup- 
pose, indeed I know, that others have been similarly 
perplexed. Indeed, I have recently seen the state- 
ment of a notable writer to the effect that ‘the 
progress of physiological science, without bringing 
us nearer to the great secret, has perhaps tended to 
remoye some erroneous notions respecting the rela- 
tions of body and mind * + * but noone (?) ima- 
gines that any seed of immortality is to be discerned 
in our physical frames”—a statement which re- 
minds me of the gaying of the lamented Agassiz 
that ‘‘ science knows nothing of immortality.” 

Against the impressions created by such reading 
my friends have often reminded me that it is the 
office of faith to grasp and certify the soul’s immor- 
tality. But upon examining the refuge suggested I 
find it to be as unsatisfactory as it is Celusive. 
Faith is confidence established on the testimony of 
our faculties. And upon applying my faculties to 
a test of the arguments usually adduced in support 
of the soul's immortality they refuse to indorse 
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If it is “ the gift of God,” why has he left me with- 
out it? Why should it be the possession ofa pious 
syndicate and beyond the reach of such people as 
myself? Here, however, I must quit for the present 
a theme too extensive to be discussed at a single 
sitting. ButIshall return to it, and throw what- 
ever light can be gained upon the subject from other 
than the ordinary sources, including modern Spiri- 
tualism, an ism of such splendid and positive pre- 
tensions that, if it can prove its claims, is worthy to 
be considered the court of final appeal upon the 
question of an immortal life. 


PERSECUTION OF THE JEWS IN RUSSIA 


In accordance with the influentially-signed memo- 
rial, the Lord Mayor has convened a public meeting, 
to be held in the Egyptian Hall of the Mansion 
House, on Wednesday, the 1st February, at three 
o’clock. 

Requisition. 21st Jan., 1882. 
To the Right Hon. the Lord Mayor of the City of 
London. 

My Lord,—We, the undersigned, consider that 
there should be a public expression of opinion respect- 
ing the prosecution which the Jews of Russia have 
recently and for some time past suffered. We there- 
fore ask your lordship to be so good as to callat your 
earliest convenience x public meeting for that parpose 
at the Mansion House, and that you will be good 
enough to take the chair on the occasion.—We are, 
your lordship’s faithful servants, 
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Tun Lrpnrar Socran Union held its monthly meet- 
ing on Thursday evening, at the rooms of the Society 
of British Artists, Suffolk-street, Pall-mall; 8. Jef- 
fery McKee, Esq., in the chair. A paper was read 
by the Rey. H. M. Geldart, M.A., on “‘ The Relativity 
of Truth.” A discussion followed, in which the fol- 
lowing took part :—Messrs. Tyssen, Bromhead, 
Hiloart, and others. The Chairman added a few 
remarks, and the discussion was brought to a close 
by a reply from Mr. Geldart. 

Ay article on the late Mr. William Lloyd Garri- 
gon, the leader of the American Anti-Slavery party, 
the materials for which have been drawn from ori- 
ginal sources, will appear in the February number 
of the Fortnightly Review. It is from the pen of 
Mr. BR. Niven, of Lincoln’s-inn. 

Tue Atheneum says that a diary left by Lord Bea- 
consfield is to be published before very long. Itis 
the fact that there are at least two diaries of Lord 
Beaconsfield’s youth in existence, in one of which he 
relates his journey in the Hast with Mr, Clay. They 
are both diaries which were given away by the writer 
in his lifetime, and are therefore beyond the control 
of the executors. 

Tue last catalogue of Smith College, for Young 
Women, says the Nation, shows a rapidity of deve- 
lopment in this institution comparable orly to the 
growth of a new city in the I’ar West. The college 
has full power to grant such honours, degrees, and 
diplomas as are granted by any university or college 
in the United States. It counts two hundred and 
sixty-five students, 


Hortoway’s OrntMEnT AND Pitts.—Coughs, Influenza. — 
The soothing properties of these medicaments -render 
them well worthy of trial in all diseases of the lungs. In 
common colds and influenza the Pills taken internally 
and the Ointment rubbed externally are exceedingly efli- 
cacious. When influenza is epidemic this treatment is 
easiest, safest, and surest. Holloway’s Pills and Ointment 
purify the blood, remove all obstructions to its free cir- 
culation through the lungs, relieve the overgorged air- 
tubes, and render respiration free without- reducing the 
strength, irritating the nerves, or depressing the spirits. 
Such are the ready means of saving suffering when 
afflicted with colds, coughs, bronchitis, and other coms 
plaints by which so many are seriously and permanently 


them as conclusive. How, then, can I have faith ? | afflicted in most countvies, 
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University Intelligence, 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


The following are the List of Candidates who 
have passed the recent Examinations :— 


INTERMEDIATE EXAMINATION IN LAWS, 


EXAMINATION FoR HONOURS. 
JURISPRUDENCE AND ROMAN LAW. 
First Class. : 
Wilberforce, H. W. W. (Exhikition)—University 
College. ’ 
Second Class. 
Adler, E. N., B.A.—University College. 
Clarke, P.—Private study. 
Goodwin, F.— Private study. 
Symmons, I. A.—University College. 
Lubbock, J. B.—Balliol College, Oxford. 
Third Class. 
Pemberton, A.—Private study, 
Webb, W. F. Private study. 
Maconachie, J. R., B.A.—Private stady. 
Ritter, F.—Private tuition. 
Brownson, T., B.A.—Owens Coll. and private study. 
Wood, A. F.—Private study. 


LL.B. EXAMINATION. 
EXAMINATIONS FOR HOonovurRS, 
COMMON LAW AND EQUITY. 
First Class. 
Evans, J. W., B.Sc.—University College and Lin- 
coln’s Inn, 
Bowen, H. S., B.A.—Private study. 
Second Class. 
Hart, I. J.—Private study. 
Stable, D, W.—Private study. 
Third Class. 
Desai, D. S.—Private study. 
Piper, J. E.—University College. 


LL.D. EXAMINATION. 
Pass List. _ 
Gray, G. G.—Private study. 
White, S., B.A.—Private study. 


N.B.—The bracket denotes equality of merit. 


BIRTH. 

VENNING—On the 17th inst., at 45, Belsize Park- 
gardens, the wife of Edward Venning, P.W.D., Cey- 
lon, of a son. 

MARRIAGE. 

CANZIANI—STARR—On the 26th inst., at Adrian- 
streets Chapel, Dover, by the Rey. T. B, W. Briggs, 
Signor Enrico Francesco Luigi Canziani, C.E., of 
Milan, to Louisa, only daughter of Henry Starr, 


Esq., of Russell-square, London. 
Our Culendur, 
SUNDAY, January 29, 


LONDON. 

Rev. T. W. Frrexetton, at Unity Church, Islington, at 
1) a.m., “The Book of Psalms.” At 7 p.m., “ What 
Must I Do to be Saved ?” 

Rev. P. H. Wicxsrzep, at Little Portland-street Chapel 
at 11.15 a.st., and 7 P.M. 

Rey. Cuas, Vorsry, at Langham-hall, 43, Great Portland- 
street, 11.15 a.m. 

Lecture at St. George’s Hall, Langham-plaee, at 4 P.M, 
by Dr. G.G. Zerrrt, F.R.Hist.S., on * Christianity.” 
Fourth Lecture: ‘The Future of Christianity —The 
Attainment of a Perfect Balance between, Emotion 
and Reason, Theology and Common Sense.” 


** Noticos of Sunday Services are {nserted in this 
Calendar at 6d. a line, and of other Meetings and Services 
gratis, provided a detailed Advertisement appears. 


SELECTED BOOKS. 

Bougaud’s (Abbé M.) An Argument for the Divinity of 
Jesus Christ, translated by C. L. Currie, 6/ 

Brown’s (J.) John Leech, and other Papers, 7/6 

Collected Compositions of H.R.H. the Prince Consort, 
edited by W. G. Cusins, 21/ 

Charnock’s (R. 8.) Preenomina, or the Etymology of the 
Principal Christian Names of Great Britain and Ireland, 


6/ 

Muir's (Sir W.) The Apology of Al Kindy in Defence of 
Christianity against Islam, 3/ 

Sisters in Council, Proceedings and Papers read at tho 
Conference of the Christian Women’s Union in Liver- 
pool, October 18, 1881, 2/6 

Williams’s (Rev. W.) Manual of Natural and Revealed 
Theology, 4/6 

Wordsworth’s (Charles) Church History, Vol. 2, 6/ 

Mr. WAuTxsR Mawer, Sunday School Association Officce 
37, Norfolk-street, Strand, W.C., will supply any of th 
above-named new books and new editions, at the prices 
named, carriage free, on receipt of Post-oflice Order, pay 
ble at the East Strand Post-office, 
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THE INQUIRER. 


DR. J. COLLIS 


| -9 ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE, 


OUGHS, 
OLDS, 
ASTHMA 
-.  fRRONCHITIS. 


ee — 


D® J. COLLIS BROWNE’S 
CHLO 


RODYNE.—This won- 
derful remedy was discovered by 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE, and 
the word CHLORODYNE coined by 

‘him expressly to designate it. 
‘There never has been a remedy so 
vastly beneficial to suffering hu- 
manity, and it is a subject of deep 
concern to thé public that they 
should not be imposed upon by 
having imitations pressed upon 
them on account of cheapness, 
and as being the same thing. 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S 
CHLORODYNE is a totally dis- 
tinct thing from the spurious com- 
pounds called Chlorodyne, the use 
of which only ends in disap- 
pointment and failure. 


R. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S 

CHLORODYNE.—Vice Chan- 
cellor Sir W. PAGE WOOD, 
STATED PUBLICLY in Court 
that Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE 
was UNDOUBTEDLY the IN- 
VENTOR of CHLORODYNE, 
that the whole.story of the defend- 
ant was deliberately untrue, and 
he regretted to say it had been 
sworn to.—See The Times, July 
x3th, 1864. 


R, J. COLLIS BROWNE'S 

CHLORODYNE is a LIQUID 
MEDICINE which ASSUAGES 
PAIN of EVERY KIND, affords 
+a calm, ety sleep WITH- 
OUT HEADACHE, and IN- 
;VIGORATES the NERVOUS 
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De. J. COLLIS 
BROWNE'S 
CHLORODYNE is the 
REAT SPECIFIC FOR 
(CEO EES DYSENTERY, 
DIARRHEA. 


The GENERAL BOARD of 
HEALTH, London, REPORT 
that it ACTS as a CHARM, one 
dose generally sufficient. 


Staff, Calcutta, slates; ‘' TW 
DOSES COMPLETELY 


Dr. GIBBON, Army Medical) 
‘WO 


CURED ME of DIARRHEA.” 


DF J. COLLIS BROWNE’S 
CHLORODYNE rapidly cuts 
short all attacks of 


E-PILEPsY, SPASMS, COLIC. 
Peat TATION; HYSTERIA. 


GOuGHS, COLDS, &c. 


From W: VESALIUS PETTI- 
GREW, M.D., formerly Lec- 
turer at St. George's Hospital, 
LONDON. 


«JT have no hesitation in stating 
that I have never met with any 
medicine so efficacious as an Anti- 
Spasmodic and Sedative. I have 
used it in Consumption, Asthma, 
Diarrhoea, and other diseases, and 
am perfectly satisfied with the 
results,” 3 , 


From. W. C. WILKINSON, Esq. 
F.R.C.S., Spalding. 
‘I consider it invaluable in 


Phthisis and Spasmodic Cough ; 
the benefit is very marked indeed,” 


BROWNE'S 
CHLORODYNE. 


yk. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S 
CHLORODYNE is the TRUE 
PALLIATIVE in 


PYEURALGIA, GOUT, 
CANCER 


OOTHACHE, RHEU- 
MATISM. 


’ 


From Dr. B. J. BOULTON and Co., 
Horncastle. 


“We have madé pretty ex- 
tensive use of Chlorodyne in our 
practice lately, and look upon it 
as an excellent direct Sedative 
and Anti-Spasmodic. It seems 
to allay pain and irritation in 
whatever organ, and from what- 


ever cause. It induces a feeling 
of comfort and quietude not ob- 
tainable by any other remedy, and 
it seems to possess this great ad- 
vantage over all other Sedatives, 
that it leaves no unpleasant after 
effects.” 


[MPORTANT CAUTION. 
The IMMENSE SALE ©f this 
REMEDY has given rise te 
many UNSCRUPULOUS 
IMITATIONS. 

N.B.—EVERY BOTTLE OF 
GENUINE CHLORODYNE 
BEARS on the GOVERN- 
MENT STAMP the NAME of 
the INVENTOR, 


Ds J. COLLIS BROWNE, 


SOLD IN BOTTLES, rs. 1%4d., 
2s. gd., 4s. 6d., by all Chemists, 
Sore MANUFACTURER, 


J. T. DAVENPORT, 33, GREAT 
RUSSELL STREET, W.C. 


sg 


VONDALE-ROAD ®CHAPEL 
BUILDING FUND, PECKHAM, LONDON. 


SPECIAL AND URGENT APPEAL, 


In March, 1880, an order from the Metropolitan Board 
to remove the Temporary Iron Chapel within twelvo 
mouths foreed upon the Committee the alternative of 
abandoning the cause, or building a permanent Church. 
But the prospects of success were too encouraging to 
allow of any hesitation ; the only question was, as to the 
erection of a Schoolroom in addition. This was quickly 
decided for them by the handsome present made by the 
late Mr, Samuel Sharpe, of a Plot of Freehold Land, on 
which was erected the Schoolroom, completed in 1881, 
one of the best structures of the kind in Jondon, though 
built at a very moderate cost. The Congregation has 
worshipped in this building since the removal of the Iron 
Church, and the attendance so much improved that the 
Committee felt it their duty to lose no time in proceeding 
with the building of the New Chapel, the Foundation- 
stone of which was accordingly laid by Sir James Clarke 
Lawrence, Bart., M.P., in June, 1881. But the works 
had to be suspended on account of insufficient funds, and 
the Committee feel that such a prejudicial influence will 
be exerted on the Unitarian cause in the neighbourhood 
should the work remain longerin abeyance that they ave 
impelled to make an urgent appeal for a sufficient sum to 
enable them to proceed with the building. 


The neighbourhood is rapidly enlarging, the influx of 
inhabitants is great, the spirit of inquiry is rife, and, to 
quote from the report in the leading local paper, of the 
laying of the foundation-stone, ‘the district in which 
Mr, Carter administers so ably is one which has grown 
with marvellous strides of late years, and it is quite pro- 
bable that before long it will form an important centre 
of Unitarianism.” 


Under these circumstances, and the Congregation not 
numbering amongst them persons of affluence, the Com- 
mittee must depend on the generous aid of the Unit- 
arian body generally to enable them to complete a build- 
ing really required in the locality, and for which a pro- 
mising future may be anticipated. 


‘SYSTEM when exhausted, 
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Ghe Inquirer, 
A Religious, Political, and Literary 
Newspaper, and Record of Reverent 
Free Thought. 


ESTABLISHED 1842, 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
One Copy for 3 months (13 weeks) (pre- 


paid) 500 O00 500 S083 5s. 5d. 
Ditto see (not prepaid) 6s. Od. 

Ditto for 6 months (prepaid) ... peed OS Ode 
5 (not prepaid) ... Sede Lilia. 


speeds. 0d, 
«£1. 38.104, 


” 
Ditto for 


” ” 


12 months (prepaid) ... 
(not prepaid) 


ADVERTISEMENT SCALE. 


Up to and inclusive of first five lines . 2s. 6d. 
Each line afterwards. . . + + « Os. 4d. 
For Sia consecutive insertions, 25 per cent. less. 


For Thirteen 55 50 of 


All payments in respect of the InquinuR are to 
be made to Mr. Wauter Mawer, 37, Norfolk-strect, 
Strand, W.C., to whom all Advertisements and 
Business communications should be sent. 


All Letters and ttems of Intelligence intended for 


publication should be addressed ‘‘ To the Editor of the 
InquinER,” 37, Norfolk-street, Strand, W.C. 


“ADVERTISEMENTS. 


a HE FORT, MARGATE.’— APART- 
MENTS in a well-furnished house, fucing the 
fea, on moderate terms, 
Address, Mrs. Stabback, Lansdowne Lodge, the Fort 
Margate. 


. Possessing all the properties of the 
g Finest Arrowroot, 


BROWN AND POLSON’S 
CORN FLOUR 


Is a World-wide Necessary 
FOR 
THE NURSERY, THE SICK-ROOM, 
AND THE FAMILY TABLE, 


ASSURANCE AGAINST ACSIOENTS OF ALL KINDS. 
ASSURANCE AGAINST RAILWAY ACCIDENTS ALONE. 
ASSURANCE AGAINST FATAL ACCIDENTS AT SEA. 
ASSU3ANGE OF EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. 


Railwouy Passengers’ Assurance Company, 
THE OLDEST AND LARGEST COMPANY, INSURING 
AGAINST ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 

The Right Hon. LORD KINNAIRD, Chairman, 
Subscribed Capital, £1,000,000. 
PAID-UP CAPITAL AND RESERVE, £240,000. 

MODERATE PREMIUMS. 
Bonus allowed to Insurers after five years, 
£1,700,000 
HAS BEEN PAID AS COMPENSATION. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Local 


Agents, or 
64, CORNHILL, 


or 8, GRAND HOTEL BUILDINGS, CHARING-CROS 
LONDON. 


WILLIAM J, VIAN, Secretary. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 

IRKBECK BANK.—Current Accounts 

opened according to the usual practice of other 

Bankers, and Interest allowed on the minimum monthly 

balances when not drawn below £25. No commission 
charged for keeping Accounts, 

The Bank also receives money on Deposit at Three per 
cent. Interest, repayable on demand. 

The Bank undertakes, for its Customers, free of charge, 
the eustody of Deeds, Writings, and other Securities and 
Valuables ; the collection of Bills of Exchange, Dividends, 
and Coupons; and the purchase and sale of Stocks and 
Shares. 

Letters of Credit and Circular Notes issued. 

A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on application. 

FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 

Southampton-buildings, Chancery-lane. 


THE BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY S ANNUAL 
RECEIPTS EXCEED FOUR MILLIONS. 

OW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOB 
H TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, with Immediate 
Possession, and no Rent to pay. Apply at the Office 
the BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 


“OW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 
H FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH, with 
Immediate Possession, either for Building or Gardening 


purposes. Apply at the Office of the BIRKBECK FREE 
HOLD LAND SOCIETY. 
A Pamphlet, with ull particulars, on application. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 
Southampton-buildings, Chancery-lane, 


papers. 


Subscriptions may be paid into the London and South 
Western Bank (Peckham Branch), or will be received by 
the undersigned, and acknowledged in the Unitarian 


GEORGE CARTER, Minister, 83, Chadwick- 
road, Peckham, §.E, 

HAHNEMANN EPPS, Secretary and Trea- 
surer, 9, Bliot Bank, Sydenham-hill, 8.8, 


SECOND SUBSCRIPTION LIST. 
The following Subscriptions, in addition to those already 
acknowledged in this paper, have been promised : — 
The Jate Mr. Samuel Sharpe (2nd sub)... £600 0 0 
Sir James Clarke Lawrence, Bart., M.P. 


(2nd sub.) 0 OMet rs ote orte 00 
Alderman W. Lawrence, M.P. ... nae OO 
Mr, Edwin Lawrence, LL.B. (2nd sub.) 50 
Mr, John Warren... noe “8 or ake) 
Rev. G. Carter (2nd sub. ie aoe 2 
Mr. Samuel Cox (2nd sub ) oe oe 5 


_ 


DHE OowmMnNeSOCOCOCOCSND NNH HHP NHHNANINSDOSCS 


Mr, Hahnemann Epps .,. soe ceed 
Mrs. Hahnemann Epps .,. see 
Mr, James Epps (Croydon) 
Miss Edith Camille E. Epps... 
Mr. James Washington Epps ... vas 
Mr. Henry Jeffery (2nd sub.) ... 
Mr. I, S. Lister (2nd sub.) 300 ove 
Mrs. Tovey... tre vee 
Mr. W. C. Venning axe ae ae 
Mr. I, M. Wade (2nd sub.) ove 
Mr. Thomas Colfox (Bridport) ... a 
Mr, William Colfox (Bridport) ... 
Rey. Prof. J. Estlin Carpenter, 
(2nd sub.) cp ove oe ave 
Mr, W, Batwell (Newbury) ose one 
Mr. W. Thornley (Hampstead) ... an 
Mrs, Thomas (Bristol) ... one 
Mr. Alfred N, Coupland... 5 ove 
Mr, Charles Brocklehurst (Macclesfield) 
Mr. F. Nettlefold (2nd snb.) ... 
Mr, T. Smith (Northampton) ... 
Mr. F. Arnold... ate 
DB. Gada ta. or) 
Mr. Henry Moore (Croydon)... Ree 
Rev. Prof. ©. B. Upton, B Sc. (Man- 
chester New College) ... vee se 
Mr. F, W. Schreiber Rie one eee 
Proceeds of Concert, per Mr, W. G. Warren 
Mr. Henry Tate, in addition to his donation, has pro- 
mised the gift of a handsome organ. 


The amount still required to enable the Committee to 
recommence the works is a little over £850. 


M.A. 
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OME FOR INVALIDS. — WESTON- 
SUPER-MARE.—MRS. LOVERDO and MISS 
CHALDECOTT have taken a large House, beautifully 
situated, for the reception of Invalids, who will havo 


every comfort, and good nursing. 
For terms, &c., apply Western House, Weston-super- 


Mare. 


Wye. a trustworthy, active Person as 
Children’s Maid and Needlewoman. 

Apply to Mrs, W. Baily, 176, Hayerstock-hill, Hamp< 

stead, N.W. 
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THE INQUIRER. 


No. LVIIL., for FEBRUARY, 1882, price 2s. 6d., 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY: 


A MONTHLY REVIEW. Edited by James KNOWLES. 


The Cléture and the Tories. 
The Revision of the French Constitution. 
The Uselessness of Vivisection. 


By the Right Hon. Lord SHERBROOKE. 
By M. JosrpH Retnacu. 
By Mrs. ALGERNON Kinesrorp, M.D. 


Breakers Ahead. By F. B. Tuurper (Member of the New York Chamber of Commerce). 


The Wish to Believe ; a Dialogue in a Catholic College. 


By Witrrip Warp. 


Political Opportunism. By the Marquis of BLanprorp. 


The Babylonian Acco unt of the Deluge. 


By the Rev, Dr. Wricut. 


Opium and England’s Duty. By Storrs TuRNER. 


The Conflict in Germany. By Karn Brinn. 
By James W. Barcuay, M.P. 
By Admiral Lord Dunsany. 


The Grievances of the Farmers. 
The Proposed Channel Tunnel. 


KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, AND CO., LONDON. 


Just published, price One Shilling, post free, 


EVISED TEXTS AND MARGINS OF 
THE NEW TESTAMENT AFFECTING THEO- 
LOGICAL DOCTRINES. By Dr. G. Vance Smit, 


OSITIVE ASPECTS OF UNITARIAN 
THOUGHT AND DOCTRINE. Ten Lectures 
by various Ministers, with Preface, by Dr. James Mar- 
tinkau, 3s, 6d., post free. 
A Cheap Edition in limp cloth, Is., also post free. 
Britisu anpD Foreign Unitartan Association, 37, Nor- 
folk-street, Strand, London, W.C. 


New Edition, now ready, in Two Vols., 8vo., price 30s., 
A N INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY 
OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. Critical, Exegeti- 
eal, and Theological. By the Rev, S. Davinson, D.D., 
LL.D. Second Edition, revised and improved, 
London: Lonemans and Co, 


Crown 8vo., cloth, price 5s., 


HE HOPE OF THE WORLD: an Essay 
on Universal Redemption. By Wa.rer Luoyp, 

“Tn his chapters on Faith, Charity, and Salvation, 
there is much good doctrine which may be accepted by 
every section of the Church ... much which is full of 
good sense and good feeling....There is throughout this 
volume an optimist view of the arrangements of the 
world,”—Scotsman. 

“Tn this work the author seeks to maintain a universal 
redemption as against both the doctrine of eternal punish- 
ment and that of annihilation,’—Edinburgh Daily Re- 
view. 

London ; Kgean Pavt, Trencu, and Co,, 1, Paternoster- 
square, 


Four Hundred and Tenth Edition, 1s, 6d., 
B UTTER’S SPELLIN G. 


UTTER’S READING AND SPELLING 

IN EASY GRADATIONS, on an Original Plan, 

naking Words of two Syllables as easy as those of one. 
Seventy-cighth Edition. Is. 6d. 


UTTER’S GRADUAL PRIMER. With 
Engravings, 6d. 
London; Sivpxin, MarsHaup, and Co., and all Book- 
sellers, 


Enlarged Edition, pp. 360, bound, 1s,, or 14 stamps, 
OM@PATHIC FAMILY INSTRUCTOR. 


By Drs, Ricuarp and Wastineton Epps, 
Describes fully and prescribes for general diseases. 


James Epps and Co,, 48, Threadneedle-street, and 170, 
Piccadilly, 


hee XIXta CENTURY BUILDING 
SOCIETY, 
ADELAIDE-PLACE, LONDON-BRIDGE, E.C. 
Directors—Henry Waldemar Lawrence (Chairman), Mark 
HB, Judge, Director Artisans’, Labourers’, and Gene- 
ral Dwellings’ Company (Deputy Chairman), F. H, 
A, Hardcastle, Eliza Orme, George Palmer, M.P., 
Mary E, Richardson (Member of the School Board 
for London), and Henry Rutt. 

This Society affords the means of investing money in 
large or small sums with complete safety at good interest, 
Shares, £10 each. Interest, 5 per cent., paid half- yearly. 
Deposits received at 4 per cent. Withdrawal up to £10 
at three days’ notice. Prospectus free of 
FREDERICK LONG, Menager and Secretary. 


K NGLISH LANGUAGE and LITERA- 
AU TURE, COMPOSITION and KEADING, 

Miss LOUISA DREWRY has some time Disongaged 
on Monday and Thursday Mornings for Lecture or Prac- 
tice Classes in Schools, Miss Drewry would also read 
with Private Pnupils—143, King Henry’s-road, Soutb 
Hampstead, N,W, 


ANCHESTER NEW COLLEGE, 


N LONDON, 

‘€ The College adheres to its original principle of freely im- 
parting Theological knowledge without insisting on the 
adoption of particular Theological doctrines.” 


The NINETY-SIXTH ANNUAL MEETING of TRUS- 
TEES was held in the Memorial Hall, Manchester, on 
the 19th of January, 1882; Josurpn Lupron, Esq., Presi- 
dent, in the Chair, 

Resolved :—‘‘ That the minutes an d proceedings of the 
Committee during the past year be confirmed.” 

The Accounts of the Treasurer for the Year ending 
September 29th, 1881, snowing an excess of Expenditure 
over Receipts of £46 4s. 10d. (making up an amount due 
to the Treasurer of £576 5s. Od.), were laid before the 
Meeting, having been duly eximined and audited, and 
were allowed. 

The Address of the Committee was read. 

Resolved: — That the Address be adopted and 
printed, with the Treasurer’s Accounts and the Annual 
Report, under the direction of the Committee, as usual, 

Resolved :—That since the death of the Rev. John 
Kenrick the College—always happy in the support of 
men of Jearning—has sustained no similar loss so serious 
as in the decease of Mr. Samuel Sharpe, who has now 
followed his immediate successor 
chair ; in whose productive erudition, unwearied love of 
truth, and simplicity of life every student had a model of 
scholarly excellence ; while his wise and generous ste- 
wardship of wealth, and steadfast fidelity to his convic- 
tions of duty, fulfilled the conditions of ex.myl ry citi- 
zenship, 

Resolved ;—-That this meeting cannot place on record 
the death of Mr, Thomas Ainsworth, of the Flosh, a Vice- 
President of the College, and former President from 1860 
to 1863, without marking its sense of the deep intorest 
which for many years he manifested in the College, not 
only by instituting the scholarship which bears his name, 
but by his sincere devotion to its comprehensive principle 
and bis hearty apyreciation of its intellectual and moral 
training, attested by the names of all his sons upon its 
roll of students ; and its grateful remembrance of the 
rare personal qualities and high tone of character which 
shed a lustre on any cause which he espoused, 

Resolved :—That the Committee be requested to con- 
sider the system of the representation of the College, and 
of collection of Subscriptions by the Deputy Treasurers. 

The Special Notice and Special Report on negotiations 
with University Hall issued to the Trustees, being taken 
as read, it was 

Resolved :—(1) That the Scheme for placing University 

Hall and the proceeds of sale thereof 
in the hands of Trustees, for the 
purposes set forth in the Minutes of 
the Council of the Hall of the 14th 
day of December, 1881, be approved 
of; and the Trustees of the College 
authorise the Committee to continue 
the negotiations, and to nominate the 
first Trustees on behalf of the Col- 
lege, and to see to the formal com- 
pletion of the proposed Trust. 

(2) That in order to comply with the stipu- 
lation of the Council of University 
Hall, that the College should make 
tle attempt to carry on the Hall, the 
Trustees of the College authorise the 
Committee to mako such arrange- 
ments as they deem best for doing so, 
for an experimental period of three 
years, with power to provide for the 
residence of Students of the College 
in the Hall, as the Committee may 
think proper. 

Resolved :—That the Committee be directed to conti- 
nue their inquiry and revision of the regulations relating 
to the admi ssion of students and the selection of scholars, 
tuking into consideration, also, the result of tho pending 
negotiations with University Hall. 

The Officers were then appointed, 

PRESIDENT, 
JOSEPH LUPTON, ESQ. 
Vick- PRESIDENTS. 
Robert N. Philips, Esq., M.P, 
Samuel Robinson, Esq. 


in the Presidential~ 


Jan. 28, 1882. 


Timothy Kenrick, Esq. 
James Heywood, Esq., M.A., F.R.S, 


TREAsuRER.—Dayid Ainsworth, Esq., M.P. ., 


SECRETARIES. 
R. D. Darbishire, Esq., B.A., Manchester, 
Rey. H, Enfield Dowson, B.A., Gee Cross. 


CoMMITTER. 
Rev. W. Gaskell, M.A., Chairman. 
Rev. Charles Beard, B.A, Liverpool. 
Rey. J. Hamilton Thom, Liverpool, 
James Worthington, Esq., Sale. 
Joseph Lupton, Esq., Leeds. 
Benjn. Heape, Esq., Manchestor. 
Rev. S. A. Steinthal, Manchester, 
Henry R. Greg, Esq., Manchester, 
Rev. H. E. Dowson, B,A., Gee Cross. 
Harry Rawson, Esq., Manchester. 
David Ainsworth, Esq., M.P., The Flosh, Cleator, 
Carnforth. 
Rev, Chas. C. Coe, Bolton. 
Francis Nicholson, Esq., Manchester, 
Rev. C. T. Poynting, B.A., Manchester, 
Jobn Henry Poynting, Esq., B.A., Birmingham. 
Thomas Worthington, Esq., F.R.I.BrA., Manchester. 
L. M. Aspland, Esq., LU.D., London, 
R. D. Darbishire, Esq., B.A., Manchester. 
Jobn Dendy, Esq., B.A., Manchester, 
W. P. Price, Esq., Gloucester. 
Robert Harrop, Esq., London. 
Rey. J. E, Odgers, M.A., Liverpool. 


AUDITORS. 
Henry Turner, Esq., B.A., Stockport. 
George W. Rayner Wood, Esq., Manchester. 
Resolved:—That the best thanks of the Meeting be 
given to Mr, Lupton for his services ia the Chair. 


R. D. DARBISHIRE, 


H. ENFIELD DOWSON, } Secretaries. 


W ILTON-STREET CHAPEL, DENTON. 

A BAZAAR, to raise Funds for clearing off the debt of 
£100 on the above Chapel, and for various other ex- 
penses, will be opened in the MECHANICS’ INSTITU- 
TION, HYDE, in the third week in April, 1882. 

Contributions, either in money or in articles for sale, 
will be thankfully received by the Rev. Lawrence Scorr, 
Manchester-road, Denton ; or by the Treasurer, Mr. W, 
H. Knownrs, Market-place, Denton, Manchester. Gifts 
of material for making up will be especially valyable, 


EATH BROW SCHOOL, HAMPSTEAD. 


The NEXT TERM begins on WEDNESDAY, January 
25, 1882, 


Boys prepared for the Public Schools; Girls for the 
higher Schools and Colleges, 


Prospectus on application to Mrs, Case. 


BEENTWOOD, WORSLEY, BOARDING- 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


eee 


Principal ... MRS, F. SHAWOROSS, 
late of Brook House, Knutsford, 
For prospectus, apply to the Principal. 
The SPRING TERM will begin on Tuesday, January 24, 


OUTHPORT.—MISS LEWIN and MISS 

HARRIET LEWIN (late Miss Lawford and Miss 

Lewin) will RE-OPEN their SCHOOL for BOYS on 
WEDNESDAY, January 25, 


Bingfield, Albert-road, 


l OUNT VERNON HIGH SCHOOL, 
NOTTINGHAM. Established 1864. 
Head Master—Rev. EDWIN SMITH, M.A., 
Forest-road, Nottingham. 


Reference kindly permitted to W. H, Ransom, Esq., 
M.D.,, F.R.S., Nottingham, who approves of the sanitary 
arrangements. Vacancies. 


SCHOOL RE-OPENS on Monday, January, 16, 1882. 


IGH SCHOOL, STOKE GREEN, NEAR 
COVENTRY, established (1865) by the Rey. G. 
Hravisivg, B.A., of University and Manchester New Col- 
leges, London, promotes a Liberal Education ata mode- 
rate cost. 


LIFTON.—The Rev. W. HARGRAVE, 
M.A, Lond: receives a LIMITED NUMBER of 
BOYS to Board and Educate, Upwards of twenty years’ 
et at in tuition. Special attention to boys in delicate 
ealth, 


Address, 8, Oakland-villas, Clifton, Bristol. 


Coss ESS, thoroughly qualified, Wanted, 
for Children from five to twelve years old. 
Write, stating age, particulars of education and expo. 
rience, references, and salary required, to Mrs. Arthur 
Paget, Loughborough. 
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Mawer, at the Offices of the SuNpay ScHooh Association 
37, Norfoll-stroet, Strand, yLondon W.C,— Saturday 
January 28, 1882, 
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IMMMORTALITY. 


A HOMILY FOR THE DAY. 

THE Future Life has often been asserted by 
Divines of the Paley School to be “the 
peculiar discovery, the special revelation ” of 
the Gospel. They forget the glorious teach- 
ing of the Greek and Roman philosophers on 
the natural Immortality of the Soul, which 
. was not to them mere abstract theorising, 

but aliving and practical faith. In all ages 
and under most of the great religious sys- 
tems of the world the human heart has felt 


The pleasing hope and fond desire, 
The longing after Immortality ; 


as well as 


the secret dread and inward horror 
Of falling into nought. 


WorpsworrH has simply expressed the na- 
tural instinct of humanity when he sang 
O joy, that in our embers 
Is something that doth live 
That Nature yet remembers 
What was so fugitive. 

And our favourite classical poet could sing— 
Non omnis moriar: magna pars mei 
Vitabit Libitinam : 

although possibly he was referring to the 

Immortality of his muse, not of his soul. 

There seems to be a’ growing indifference 
rather than actual disbelief in regard to this 
great doctrine of Immortality, because the 

Christian teaching, resting upon what are 

now considered doubtful supernatural marvels, 

does not come home to the heart and reason 
in the same way as a principle or sentiment 
resting upon the indubitable facts of human 
nature and consciousness. If we can succeed 
in showing that our own nature and facul- 
ties are such as absolutely to require another 
state for their perfect development and com- 
pletion we have furnished a more powerful 
argument than any which is based upon mere 


: 
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external authority or improbable physical 
marvels, And this branch of the argument 
has become more than ever important, be- 
cause much of the scepticism of the age in 
regard to this question proceeds upon the 
assumption that man is destined by the es- 
sential conditions of his being for this earthly 
life alone; that his moral and intellectual 
being attains its final end and completed 
form in this world alone, and needs no other ; 
that it is alike vain and futile to wish or hope 
for a conscious spiritual existence hereafter. 
This is the ground taken by writers of the 
Comtist School in brillant Essays published 
in the foremost periodicals of our day. The 
air of this modern world is heavy with doubts 
and difficulties even on the fundamental 
points of Christian faith and hope. We 
shall do much to confirm this sublime hope, 
if we can bring home to men’s hearts the 
assurance that Immortality is not merely the 
doctrine of an authoritative revelation, but 
an inherent fact of human nature and con- 
sciousness : if we can show that man’s own 
nature 1s such as absolutely to require a 
future life for its perfect development and 
completion. 

(1) The universality of the belief is an 
argument in its favour. It is not a con- 
clusive logical proof, but it is at least 
strong presumptive evidence. Man in 
almost every condition of society, ex- 
cept, perhaps, in some of the lowest stages 
of barbarism, has entertained this well- 
nigh universal expectation of a future life. 
Even among tribes in the lowest condition 
of humanity, if we knew more about them, 
we should probably discover some vague 
germ of the belief. Why, then, has Gop, who 
in all the phenomena of Nature is acknow- 
ledged to do nothing without purpose, given 
the human mind such a range that itsthoughts 
soar to a heaven which, according to the 
sceptic, we are never destined to attain % 
Why are we tantalised with the glorious 
prospect of Immortality held out before our 
longing eyes if we are doomed to nothing 
but annihilation after a brief life which has 
been sufficient only to unfold the germs of 
our high capacities and inspire a yearning for 
ideal perfection which is never to be satis- 
fied 1 Why have we been permitted to draw 
for ourselves a glorious picture of the possi- 
bilities of never-ending happiness, if all is 
finally to come to an end after a few toilsome, 
profitless days on earth? But the mind of 
man is not so constituted as to rest contented 
without hope of the future. The natural 
dread of annihilation would destroy all the 
happiness of life, and hope of the future is 
absolutely needed in order to satisfy the 
wants and complete the ideal of the present. 
Therefore this universal belief in Immortality 
is one strong presumptive proof that man is 
not now in his final stage of being ; that the 
last change which he is to undergo is not the 
doom of final destruction, but the natural 
growth and complete development of his best 
powers, his purest affections, his noblest 
aspirations. 


(2.) If we had been created for this world 
alone it seems at least probable that we 
should have been contented with a life 
bounded by our present limited moral and in- 
tellectual horizon. But man, instructed and 
elevated by all the varied experiences of 
life, is ever aspiring to an ideal grander and 
nobler than anything he now sees or knows. 
There is a sublime discontent with our pre- 
sent attainments which seems to be made a 
part of our human nature, as if to remind 
us that the present is not always to endure ; 
as if to teach us to look forward to a future 
perfection which shall infinitely transcend all 
human imagination. Now, why are we con- 
stituted with this acute sense of the imper- 
fection of this life, if this life is, indeed, our 
final destiny, the completed end of our 
being ? Man, in distinction from all other 
creatures, is eminently a moral and progres- 
sive being. The faculties which at first 
are only sufticient for the preservation of 
existence in its humblest form, gradually ex- 
pand and lead him to the knowledge of all 
the arts and amenities of life. We find him 
crossing the fathomless ocean, and numbering 
the stars, and calling by their names the 
minerals and plants, and all creeping things 
that Gop has made. We sce him gathered 
with his fellow beings into great cities ; 
guided by just laws, disciplined by wise in- 
struction, and sanctified by devout worship. 
When we call to mind the saintly and heroic 
spirits of the world, the great writers, 
scientific thinkers, patriotic statesmen, all 
who have thought deeply, invented skilfully, 
and executed wisely, is it possible to believe 
that these high and glorious capabilities, all 
this exuberant spiritual and _ intellectual 
power, all these varied forms of goodness 
and wisdom, are destined to final and utter 
extinction? Why this capacity of infinite 
progress if progress is soon to come to an 
end? Why this high hope of Immortality 
if the grave is to be ourfinal destiny? The 
Universe, whatever scientific theory we form 
inregara to its origin, isadmittedly constructed 
in every department with the most striking 
adaptation of means to the end, and on the 
principle of the most perfect economy. It 
seems most reasonable to believe that the 
mind of man would not have been framed 
with this natural yearning after the eternal 
if that heart is mortal and perishing. No 
appetite, no affection, no desire is implanted 
in vain. “Nature never gravitates towards 
nothing.” No animal has wings that is not 
destined to fly. Every creature that swims 
in the deep or crawls on the earth has all 
the organs and instruments necessary for sus- 
taining life in that department of creation 
which it is destined to inhabit. Even if its 
present condition may not seem adapted to 
its nature we know that the creature is pre- 
sently to undergo some change which will 
bring all its organs Into action. And, in like 
manner, these inward aspirations in the 
human soul after something higher and 
better than we know now, this instinctive 
dread of annihilation, this 
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forward to the future, and expectation of 
some great change and natural development 
of our being—these are the wings of the soul 
beating against its present prison-house ; they 
are the indications and promise of its im 
mortal destiny. 

Gorrue, glorious: pagan as he was, saw 
clearly that this hope of Immortality is a 
necessity of our nature. In his ‘“ Conversa- 
tions with Eckerman” he is represented as 
saying :—“ The belief in Immortality cor- 
responds with the wants of man’s nature. 
To me the eternal existence of the soul is 
proved from my idea of activity. GAL work 
on incessantly until my death I am confi- 
dent that Nature will give me another form 
of existence, when the preseut one can no 
longer sustain my spirit. And who will not 
work and act indefatigably to the end of his 
days when he finds therein the pledge of an 
eternal life ?” 

Sir Joun Hersomen, in his admirable 
“Preliminary Discourse to the Study of 
Natural Philosophy,” has condensed the 
whole argument in the following sentences : 
—‘Seeing that all that the longest life and 
most vigorous intellect can give him power 
to discover serves only to place him on the 
bare frontier of knowledge, and affords a 
distinct glimpse of boundless realms beyond, 
is it wonderful that a being thus constituted 
should first encourage a hope, and by degrees 
acknowledge, an assurance that his intellec- 
tual existence will not terminate with the 
dissolution of his corporeal frame, but rather 
in a future state of being, disencumbered of 
a thousand obstructions, endowed with acuter 
senses and higher faculties, he shall drink 
deep at that fountain of beneficent Wisdom, 
of which the slight taste obtained on earth 
has given him so keen a relish ?” 

And the poet of Jn Memoriam sums it all 
up in lines which go to the very root of the 
question :-— 

Thou will not leave us in the dust; 

Thou madest man, he knows not why. 
He thinks he was not made to die; 

And Thou hast made him! Thou art just. 
The soul longs for Immortality, and is pre- 
pared to comprehend it, just in proportion 
as it faithfully endeavours to fulfil the will 
of its Maker, and seeks to commune with 
Him through faith and love, in lowly service 
and lofty aspiration. 


THE NAME “EVANGELICAL.” 


THERE is something ina good name after 
all. An illustration of this is afforded by 
the name “ Evangelical.” In a paity sense 
this is a capital religious designation. It 
has a strong gospel flavour about it, and 
therefore commends itself favourably to 
those who claim to base their faith espe- 
cially on the teaching of the Gospel. They 
call themselves ‘“ Evangelicals,” and are as 
proud of this title as other sects are of their 
party designations. It is the chosen name 
of a considerable party in the Church of 
England, and in a less formal manner it is 
appropriated by many Nonconformists also 
as descriptive of their theological position. 
It is worth while to inquire how far the 
claim to this name is justly advanced by the 
parties that assume it. Is their interpreta- 
tion of the Gospel a true evangel to the 
world atlarge ? Mr. Watrrer Lioyp, in his 
recent excellent work, entitled “The Hope 
of the World,’ which we have reviewed 
in another page, draws attention to this 
point, and says very justly, “As ‘evangel’ 
simply means good news, and evangelist 
a bringer of good news, it is, to say the 
least, somewhat presumptuous for one sect 


in the Universal Church to claim, and | 
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foolish for others to allow their claim to be 
the only bearer of good news to man. 

It may be (he says) found that, on the whole, the 
Latitudinarian has better news, a more cheerful and 
hopeful gospel for man than the Evangelical, and yet 
he is not allowed to be styled the bringer of good 
tidings, not because his message is not good, but 
because it is nct orthodox. But when we consider 
that Orthodoxy starts with the doctrine of uni- 
versal depravity aud ends with the doctrine of 
oternal punishment, it is a wonder how it can pro- 
fess to be cheerful, inspiriting, or hopeful ; for to rob 
man of his dignity and then excite his worst fears 
for the future is, after all, a strange preamble toa 
gospel, Of course the Evangelicals will say that 
these are not the only subjects of their message. 
These (say they) are facts which we have to declare, 
but our message is also one of deliverance, and it is 
in this that the good news consists.” But it is no 
less a gospel which abandons sin and its cons2- 
quences to a lower place in the order of Providence, 
and assigns the first and final places to God and 
holiness and heaven, I therefore claim for every 
message which is given in the name of Christ to 
encourage, stimulate, and elevate the description 
“ Evangelical.” So whether Roman, Anglican, Low 
Churchman, Dissenter, or Unitarian, if a man 
preaches deliverance from sin, freedom from bond- 
age, comfort to the afflicted, hope for the despair- 
ing, and mercy for all, he is truly evangelical, the 
bringer of good tidings to all people, 

Mr. Luovp, it will be seen, protests against 
the exclusive claim to the name Evangelical 
by any one sect, especially by the party 
which is so fond of appropriating this desig- 
nation to itself. He rests his protest on 
two erounds—first, that the so-called evan- 
zelical theology is essentially exclusive ; 
next, that the salvation it provides is not 
salvation in the truest sense after all. 
The question which is commonly stated 
by evangelical teachers, and which their 
theology has been an attempt, more or less 
successful to answer, is, ‘“ What must I 
do to be saved from future punishment? and 
it is constantly assumed, if a solution can ve 
found to this query, that the individual be- 
liever has a ground of peace and comfort 
and personal assurance of safety upon which 
he can rest. To him, then, belong all the 
hopes and promises of the Gospel, while 
those who have not arrived at the same 
solution, and rested upon the same means of 
salvation are eternally lost. And it is fur- 
ther to be remembered that the number of 
the saved will be but a small fraction of the 
whole of mankind. How can a gospel which 
shuts out the vast multitudes of mankind 
from future happiness be a true evangel to 
the world at large ? 

Baxter sets forth the ground of nearly 
all modern Evangelical preaching when he 
says, “It hath been the astonishing wonder 
of many a man, as well as me, to read in the 
Holy Scriptures how few will be saved, and 
that the greater part even of those that are 
called will be everlastingly shut out of the 
Kingdom of Heaven, and be tormented with 
the devils in eternal fire.” And this concep- 
tion af the Gospel is held not only as Ortho- 
dox, but as a very consoling truth by many 
of those who feel themselves safe in the cor- 
rectness of their belief and practice. Thus, 
Professor Rogers, of the Metropolitan Ta- 
bernacle College, says, ‘Thousands and 
millions have been saved, and the saved 
haye found no hindrance to their faith and 
hope and love and joy in the preaching of 
the old doctrine.” That is to say, the 
thought of the awful fate awaiting others 
has never cast even a shade of regret across 
their own satisfaction and happiness, “ It is 
manifest,” Mr. Luoyp remarks, “ that such 
an idea of Christianity as BAxTsr’s cannot 
endure much longer ; the truth of it is being 
tried before the searching investigation of 
the world, for the world is demanding a solu- 
tion to its ery, ‘What must I do to be 
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saved?’ The question is more than a-personal 
one: it is a question of the race of Human- 
ity. Let a man say, ‘I am saved’—or ‘IT 
am safe,’ for that is what he commonly means 
—‘T am at peace; ‘I can look forward to 
the next world with satisfaction ;’ and is 
that all? Can he rest in that without ask- 
ing—‘ What of these others, these my breth- 
ren, the great human family? The vast 
Christless multitudes who have lived and 
are dead, who are living and who are dying, 
what is becoming of them? To this the 
Orthodox religious teacher has had but one 
answer—‘ They are lost.’ What a mockery to 
call this partial gloomy theology evangelical ! 
Its predominant sentiment is a refined sel- 
fishness, The state of mind or feeling in 
the next world, of those who are saved, to- 
wards the lost is represented as one of cal- 
lous indifference. Such a mental condition 
is even less than human. It falls below the 
common feelings of humanity. Yet this is 
what the old theology ascribes to the ‘re- 
deemed’”! 


What is the effect of such teachings on 
minds that think or reflect at all? 


Sometimes (says Mr. Lloyd) it is received as 
true, and in the manner which characterises 
those who are commonly called Calvinists. They 
rejoice that they are chosen, selected from the 
many, and that they are the privileged reci- 
pients of God’s mercy and grace, while the rest 
of mankind is to bear the brunt of his wrath. 
But “it is all of grace,” they say, and they shut 
themselves up contentedly in placid security, while 
they believe the world is hurrying with countless 
myriads to eternal torment according to the pleasure 
of God; they can do nothing but rejoice in their own 
safety, and leave the rest of the world to the devil. 
Again, it is received by more generous minds as 
true, but with them the belief obtains that it is not 
anirrevocable decree that sentences men to perdition, 
but that if they are brought into the light of the 
Gospel, they may, if they will, be saved, Andin such 
cases, like that of Wesley and other modern eyan- 
gelists, it creates a burning zeal for the ‘ salvation 
of souls,’ which no difficulty, hardship, or opposition 
can quench, This second idea has done a great deal 
to eradicate the first from Protestant theology. The 
Arminianism of Wesley and others has almost swept 
away the Calvinism of their Puritan ancestors. It 
remains now to be seen whether the ordinary evyan- 
gelical views are to ke regarded as final, whether the 
doctrine of conditional free grace which has been 
the theme of evangelists for more than a century 
shall not itself give way before a freer, grander, and 
more, God-like interpretation of that Gospel which 
claims to be the bringer of good tidings of great joy 
to all people. A third effect which this assertion 
of the eternal reprobation of a large portion of our 
race has upon men’s minds is to cause them to reject 
the Gospel altogether; they cannot reconcile the 
possibility of such a destiny for any creatures with 
the idea of a just and holy and loving God.” 


We believe they are mistaken who think 
themselves driven to the alternative of ac- 
cepting the doctrine of endless woe or reject- 
ing Christianity altogether. We prefer to 
take the most cheering and hopeful utterances 
of the New Testament in regard to the future 
of humanity as presenting the highest, purest 
truth of Christianity, and resting upon them 
our hope of an ultimate redemption in the 
providence of Gop for all mankind. 


ROMANISM AS IT Is. 
UnvEr the title of “English Church Courts 
and Primitive Ritual” the Rey. Epmunp §. 
FFOULKES, at one time a convert to Roman- 
ism, and since then reconverted to Protes- 
tantism, contributes an interesting article to 
the January number of Macmillan’s Maga. 
zine, 12 which he contrasts the secret tri- 
bunals of the Romish Church with the courts 
of the Anglican Church. It is an advantage, 


in forming an estimate of any religious sys- 
tem, to have the testimony of one who speaks 
from experience, who gives his evidence from 
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intimate personal knowledge, not from mere 
hearsay, not even from reading or study as 
an outsider. This advantage we enjoy in the 
case of Mr. F¥ouLKES ; and his testimony is 
certainly remarkable. We commend it to 
the attention of any who are inclined to 
think that in the bosom of the Koman Church 
are to be found veracity, honour, peace. 

We quite agree with the writer that “there 
are times when personal experience may be 
appealed to without egotism, and studied, for 
the position they are intended to illustrate, 
with profit.” It is on this ground that he 
ventures to recall what were his own expe- 
riences, and to state them as a salutary warn- 
ing. Two books written by Mr. FrouLkrs 
while he belonged to the Church of Rome 
were placed in the Roman Index, and the 
proceedings connected therewith were the 
immediate occasion of his quitting the Roman 
Communion after having joined it in mature 
life, continued in it fifteen years, and wit- 
nessed its workings in a host of countries 
besides his own. “True,” he adds, “ those 
proceedings were neither novel nor peculiar 
in any case; but till then I distrusted the 
account given of them in books as being in- 
grained with prejudice. Brought face to face 
with them, I found it only too true. Two 
volumes of mine were placed on the index 
of proscribed books. J was neither informed 
of what was in contemplation, nor of the fact. 
Lam unaware to this day who debated them. I 
was never confronted with my accusers, nor with 
my judges, nor with the passages in either volume 
considered unsound.” The books had been 
out and in circulation no less than two years 
in England previously to their condemna- 
tion. ‘Then they attracted notice in Rome, 
and as soon as they did so they were con- 
demned. “I should be curious,” he says, ‘to 
have the canon pointed out to me counte- 
nancing a judicial process of this kind.” Ob 
serve how peremptory and secret the whole 
proceeding was. No opportunity was al 
lowed the author to justify himself, or to 
defend what he had written. ‘“ Open trial 
in an English court of justice, be it even the 
Court of Arches, as now constituted, is surely 
preferable to the arbitrary procedure that 
we find everywhere else.” Looking back now 
on the arbitrary decision of the Roman au- 
thorities, Mr. FFOULKES says :— 

Never shall I cease to be thankful for that un- 
righteous act—that act which enabled me with a 
good conscience to emancipate myself from a system 
that I had found on full experience to be completely 
delusive ; just as full of blemishes, and distortions 
and corruptions as our forefathers had painted it 
ages ago; falsifying, in fact, almost every preten- 
sion it affected itself, or its proselytisers claimed for 
it ; with unity largely dependent on tyranny for its 
maintenance, and blind to any amount of heart- 
burnings and internecine strife behind the scenes ; 
with moral appearances largely dependent on se- 
crecy, and truth played fast and loose with in every 
possible way for palliating, advancing or saving 
the system. All these discoveries made me rejoice 
over the unrighteous act that set me free, and 
enabled me to return to my old home, a wiser, but 
not by any means a sadder man. I had known 
Rome now, once for all, 

Mr, FFOULKES was not singular in his 
experience ; he speaks thus of the fate of a 
friend :— 

The man who, perhaps, had most to do with my 
joining the Church of Rome—whose abilities and 
acquirements commanded my admiration, whose 
character won my love, whose fate brings tears to 
my eyes—Pére Gratry, of the French Oratory—what 
was his fate goon after my own breach with Rome? 
He was hounded to death for daring to speak the 
truth in a great crisis, as I had done when minds 
though excited were less vindictive. 

It would be interesting to know what are 
the actual attractions that draw intelligent 
thoughtful men to Rome—what it is that in 
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loss of individual freedom. Different causes, 
doubtless, operate with different minds. Mr. 
FFOULKES has told us what was the special 
attraction in his case, and what he has to 
say in reference to it is highly instructive :— 


What attracted me to Rome formerly was the 
Roman missal, and nothing else. It was not the 
gorgeous or the musical accompaniments of High 
Mass, but the Mass-bookitself. Transubstantiation, 
indeed, I never could get over; but it was not 
written there. I pronounced the word on being as- 
sured it pledged me to no more than a distinct ac- 
ceptance of the doctrine of the Real Presence—a 
doctrine which had been mine from childhood—and 
in this assurance I rested for a length of time 3 till, 
on re-reading the points at issue between the Latin 
and Greek Churches attentively, doubts of the two 
doctrines being identic were started, though I had 
not leisure to pursue them farther just then. An 
opportunity presented itself, however, before long, 
on my being asked for a paper on the ‘ Hucharist,” 
by Dr. Smith for his Biographical Dictionary. I re- 
solved on doing full justice to truth in this article, 
so far as its limits would permit. What was my 
surprise, then, when on comparing the Roman mis- 
sal carefully bit by bit, with the various liturgies 
which it has either displaced—but of which tell- 
tale fragments remain,—or is still opposing, I found 
it was by no means the venerable immaculate land- 
mark of primitive belief in its present form that it 
had appeared to me to be years ago, but a deceptive 
composite; again and again altered irregularly by 
those who should have maintained it intact, to meet 
the requirements of a doctrine based on counterfeit 
works of the Fathers, but opposed diametrically to 
their teaching. The fact is, this missal is just of 
a piece with what inquiry shows everything else to 
be, that is distinctively Roman, and tends to the 
exaltation of Rome, viz., that when its sources have 
been unravelled and laid bare, they are found in- 
variably to consist of spurious documents, interpo- 
lated or distorted passages, or passages construed 
apart from their context, and giving colour to the 
false conclusions of which Rome hag been in unin- 
terrupted possession so long that she can pass 
them off still, authenticated as they have been many 
times over by her supreme heads, upon her much 
enduring children, and pledge them to their accept- 
ance as part and parcel of her Apostolic heirloom. 


In another instructive paragraph Mr. 
FFOULKES traces the origin and rise of tho 
doctrine of Transubstantiation :— 

Now, without going into theological disquisitions 
of any kind, but keeping to what is matter of pure 
history throughout, the facts of the case are simply 
these. Transubstantiation, which has become the 
distinctive teaching of the Church of Rome, cannot 
be found in any genuine work that has come down 
to us before the eleventh century. The first autho- 
rities for it are spurious homilies, treatises, or inter- 
polations which began to be current about that time. 
Up to that time what is called the doctrine of the 
Real Presence—a doctrine quite distinct from. Tran- 
substantiation—had been the teaching of the Uni- 
versal Church; and up to that time, or very nearly 
till then, there had been a prayer in every known 
liturgy throughout the Christian world—as there 
still is in every known Hastern liturgy—which has 
always gone by the name of the ‘ Prayer of In- 
vocation,” in other words, a prayer addressed to the 
Father to send down the Holy Ghost from Heaven, 
to make the Eucharist on its consecration what his 
Son had pronounced it to be at its institution. 


On this interesting question our author 
maintains, as a matter of fact, that the very 
first writer who ascribes to CuRist’s words 
at the supper the effect now ascribed to them 
on their being pronounced by the priest, is 
AMALARIUS, a liturgical writer of the ninth 
century, patronised by the Emperor Lrwis, 
to whom his work is dedicated, but what 
rank he held in the Church is uncertain. 
“ How are we to explain the fact,” asks Mr. 
FFOULKES, “that a doctrine so portentous 
should have been overlooked for more than 
eight centuries, and then proclaimed to the 
Western world by a writer so obscure ? 
It is explained in his work, which, being a 
running commentary, paragraph by para- 
graph, on the Roman Mass-book, as it stood 
in his day, and no reference, direct or in- 
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Invocation, that prayer must have been ex- 
punged from the Roman liturgy by them.” 
Its omission made room for the medizyal 
figment of Transubstantiation. 


The greater part of Mr. FrounKns’s paper 
is interesting]to Churchmen chiefly, as it bears 
directly on present Church difficulties and 
controversies, out of which he suggests what 
seems to him a way of deliverance ; but the 
passages we have quoted are of interest to 
all who hate ecclesiastical fraud and impos- 
ture, or are in the least degree likely to be 
deceived by them. The Roman Church 
abates nothing of its claims, confesses none 
of its faults, retracts none of its manifest 
errors and falsehoods. It stands by the 
whole, and strives to maintain them intact. 
And this makes it necessary, especially in an 
age when it still boasts of its successes, to 
speak the honest truth about it and show it 
up in its true colours. At least, what can 
be done should be done to warn the unwary 
against the huge imposture of Roman pre- 
tension, and we trust that Mr. FrouLKEs’s 
warning, ‘given from his own experience, 
will not be without a salutary effect. 


DEATH OF DR. BELLOWS OF NEW 
YORK, 


We have received with the deepest regret the 
melancholy intelligence of the sudden death of 
our friend the Rev. Dr. Bellows, who was almost 
as well known and as greatly respected and be- 
loved among Liberal Christians on this side of 
the Atlantic as in his own country, Many of our 
readers will call to mind his dignified person and 
open genial countenance ; as well as the marvel- 
lous power of his sermons and addresses on occa- 
sion of his visits to this country many years ago. 
Others have been delighted and instructed by 
his theological works, and still more by his 
charming book of travel in the old world, en- 
titled “The Old World in its New Face.” 


On another page we have reprinted the fine 
tribute to Dr. Bellows’s work as a philanthropist 
and patriot during the Civil War, which appeared 
in the Daily News of Thursday, evidently from 
the pen of Mr. Clayden, who enjoyed Dr. Bel- 
lows’s friendship and hospitality during his visit 
last year to the United States. Next week we 
are promised an outline of Dr. Bellows’s work as 
a theologian and religious reformer, from the pen 
of our valued contributor the Rev. W. H. Chan- 
ning. The loss our Liberal cause has sustained 
is almost irreparable. There may have been 
greater thinkers and more influential writers in 
the Unitarian ministry, but there was no man 
who was so great as an organiser and practical 
leader, or who was regarded with more profound 
respect and entire confidence. Dr. Bellows was 
even more of a Liberal Christian than a Unit- 
arian, more a reconciler than a proselytiser ; and 
it was interesting to observe how his theology 
broadened and his sympathies widened with ad- 
vancing age, so that while he occupied what might 
be considered the central position, he could recos- 
nise what is good and true in the work of all 
“ schools” of thought in our somewhat heteroge- 
neous community. But on this and other features 
in the character of this large-hearted divine we 
must leave our friend Mr. Channing to bear his 
testimony, from the fulness of long and intimate 
personal knowledge. 


Tur CoNGREGATIONAL Unrion.—The first list, 
amounting to £87,000 in definite promises, of contri- 
butions to the Special Jubilee Fund in the Congre- 
gational Union has just been issued. In Wales a 
remarkable movement has been initiated in connec 
tion with it to reduce the debts on the Congrega- 
tional churches of the Principality, which are said 
to amount to £170,000. Of this, £30°000 rests 
upon the Welsh churches in the Rhondd1 Valley— 
a district unhappily so well known on account of the 
terrible colliery disasters of recent years. Though 
the district is chiefly inhabited by colli2rs, yet ata 
representative meeting recently held at the Ton- 
ystrad, the churches, pledged themselves to raise the 
whole of this amount during the next eight years, 


their judgment compensates them for the|direct, being made by him to the Prayer of| with £10,000 interest thereon, 
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THE SOLDIERS OF THE CROSS, THE 
BRETHREN, AND THE DISCIPLES 
OF CHRIST. 
BY THE REY. J. M. DIXON. 

About twelve months ago a few poor people 
commenced a working-men’s mission, with the 
designation of the “ Soldiers of the Cross.” They 
meet ina room in Regent-street, Hull. Their hum- 
ble meeting-house was originally a joiner’s shop, 
and still has unmistakable evidences of its utili- 
tarian origin. In the conversion of the joiner’s 
shop into a meeting-house the Soldiers of the 
Cross have not attempted anything in the way 
of ecclesiastical arrangement. There is neither 
pulpit nor reading-desk, and all the benches are 
backless. ‘The room and the furniture are of a 
very primitive character. The Soldiers have 
several meetings on Sundays, and meet every 
night in the week. They have no paid officers. 
There is a committee of five persons, and each 
member of the committee takes his turn in pre- 
siding at the meetings. The evening I attended 
the assembly of Soldiers the meeting was opened 
with a hymn and prayer. A chapter in “The 
Acts of the Apostles” was next read ; another 
hymn, then an exhortation by the young man 
who presided ; more singing ; after which several 
persons, both men and women, spoke their reli- 
gious experience. The first speaker was an old 
sailor, who seemed to-be filled to running over 
with spiritual joy. One man, without the san- 
guine temperament of the previous speaker, and 
evidently by nature of bilious temperament, said 
some people said he had a “ tile off.” He added, 
if be had a tile off God had let light into his soul 
by taking away the tile. A woman waxed elo- 
quent in speaking of the joy and delight of her 
soul. She said she could not tell how happy she 
was, The next female Soldier was more nervous 
and subdued in her manner. Most of the speak- 
ers closed with the words ‘ May I meet you all 
in heaven.” ‘The Soldiers of the Cross all ap- 
peared to be very happy, and the meeting was 
certainly a lively one. 

The “ Brethren ” or “ Open Brethren ” meet in 
the Granville Hall, on Sunday mornings, but have 
not any week evening meetings. A gentleman, 
one of the “ Brethren,” has kindly furnished me 
with all needful information respecting this sec- 
tion of Christians. He says—‘‘ The Christians 
in Hull known as ‘Open Brethren’ have begun 
to meetin Granville Hall, every Lord’s Day, at 
11 AM., to remember in the ordinance of the Sup- 
per the atoning death of our Divine Redeemer, 
but as yet we have no meetings during the other 
days of the week.” 

Some people manage to get as much temple 
bread on the Sunday as serves them all the week, 
and others have to meet every evening in the 
week to keep the health and vigour of theirsouls. 
A cultivated friend of mine, whose logical faculty 
somewhat encroaches upon his devotional nature, 
says some people have not as much religion as 
serves them from Sunday to Sunday, and, there- 
fore, they go on week evenings to religious ser- 
vices to get what crusts and crumbs are to be ob- 
tained on such occasions. Still, it is well to as- 
semble often for social spiritual communion, and 
it is both rational and religious to do so. 

Twill let the “ Brethren state their own case, as 
they have presented it to the world in a little 
tract. 

“The Brethren.—Those to whom this appel- 
Jation is applied receive it only as descriptive of 
their individual state as Christians—not as a 
name by which they might be known collectively 
as a distinct religious sect. It is not from any 
common doctrinal peculiarity or definite ecclesi- 
astical organisation that have the appearance of 
a separate community ; but rather from the fact 
that, while all other Christians are identified 
with some particular section of the Church of God, 
the persons known as ‘ Brethren’ utterly refuse 
to be identified with any. Their existence is, in 
fact, a protest against all sectarianism ; and the 
primary ground of their secession from the dif- 
ferent bodies to which most of them have once 
belonged is, that the various tests by which, in 
all these bodies, the communion of true Chris- 
tians with each other is prevented or impeded are 
unsanctioned by the Word of God. They see no 
valid 1eason why the Church (consisting of all 
true believers) which is really one, should not be 
also visibly united, having as its only bond of 
fellowship and barrier of exclusion the reception 
or rejection of those vital truths by which the 
Christian is distinguished from the unbeliever. 
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Looking at existing Churches, it appears to them 
that all are faulty in this matter ; national 
Churches by adopting a too_ lax—dissenting 
Churches by adopting a too limited—criterion of 
membership. The former, it appears to Brethren, 
‘by considering as members all within a certain 
territory, mingle in one body the believers and 
the unbelievers ; while the latter, by their various 
tests of doctrine or of discipline, exclude from 
their communion many who are clearly and un- 
doubtedly true members of the universal Church. 
The Brethren, therefore, may be represented as 
consisting of all such as, practically holding all 
the truths essential to salvation, recognise each 
other as, on that account alone, true members of 
the only Church. A difference of opinion upon 
aught besides is not regarded as sufficient ground 
for separation ; and the Brethren, therefore, have 
withdrawn themselves from all those bodies in 
which tests, expressed on vital or minor points, 
are made the means of separating Christians 
from each other. : 

“Tn the judgment of the Brethren, the dis- 
union now existing in the general Church is the 
result of a neglect to recognise the Holy Spirit 
as its all-sufficient Guide. Instead, they say, of 
a reliance on His promised presence and sove- 
reignty as Christ’s Vicar on earth, ever abiding 
to assert and maintain His Lordship in the Church 
according to the written Word, men, by their 
creeds and articles, have questioned the sufficiency 
of Scripture as interpreted to all by Him, and, 
by their ministerial and ritual appointments, 
have assumed to specify the channels through 
which only can His blessings be communicated. 
All these various human forms and systems are 
believed by Brethren to be destitute of scriptural 
authority, and practically restrictive of the Holy 
Spirit’s operations. 

“Chiefly with regard to ministry are these 
opinions urged ; the usual method of ordaining 
special persons to the office being held to be un- 
scriptural and prejudicial. They conceive that 
Christians in general confound ministry (z.¢., the 
exercise of spiritual gifts) with local charges, as 
eldership, &e. Such charges they infer from Scrip- 
ture require the sanction of the Apostles or their 
delegates to validate the appointment (Acts xiv. 
23; Titus i. 5); whereas the ‘gifts’ never needed 
any human authorisation (Acts xvii. 24-28; Rom. 
Xil. ; 1 Cor. xii., xiv. ; Phil. i. 14; 1 Peteriv. 9, 
10). Further, they urge that while Scripture 
warrants the Church to expect a perpetuity of 
‘cifts’—as evangelists, pastors, teachers, exhorters, 
rulers, &c.—because they are requisite for the 
work of the ministry (Eph. iv. 7-13)—it nowhere 
guarantees a permanent ordaining power, without 
which the nomination or ordaining of elders is 
valueless. All believers are, it is affirmed, true 
spiritual priests, capacitated for worship (Heb. x. 
19-25), and any who possess the qualitications 
from the Lord are authorised to evangelise the 


world or instruct the Church ; and such 
have not alone the liberty, but also an 
obligation, to employ whatever gift may 


be entrusted to their keeping. Hence, in their 
assemblies, Brethren have no pre-appointed per- 
son to conduct or share in the proceedings ; all 


is open to the guidance of the Holy Ghost at the 
time, so that he who believes himself to be so led 
of the Spirit may address the meeting, &c. This 
arrangement is considered to be indicated as the 
proper order in 1 Cor, xiv.,—to flow from the prin- 
ciple laid down in 1 Cor. xii.,—and to be trace- 
able historically in the Acts of the Apostles. By 
adopting it the Brethren think that they avoid 
two evils by which all existing sects are more or 
less distinguished ; the first, the evil of not em- 
ploying talents given to believers for the Church’s 
benefit—the second, the evil of appointing as the 
Church’s teachers men in whom the gifts essen- 
tial for the work have not yet been discovered. 
The Brethren, therefore, recognise no separate 
orders of ‘clergy’ and ‘laity ’—all are looked 
upon as equal in position (Matt. xxiii, 8; 
1 Cor. x. 17; xii. 12-20, &c.), differing only as 
to ‘gifts’ of ruling, teaching, preaching, and the 
Jike (Rom. xii. 4 8; 1 Cor. xii, 18-28, &c.). The 
ordinance consequently of baptism, when ad- 
ministered, and the Lord’s Supper, which is cele- 
brated weekly, need no special person to ad- 
minister or preside (Acts ix. 17-18 ; x. 48; xx. 7; 
1 Cor. xi.). Another feature of some importance 
is, that wherever gifted men are found among 
the Brethren, they, in general, are actively en- 
gaged in preaching and expounding, &c., on their 
own individual responsibility to the Lord, and 
quite distinct from the assembly. So that though 
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they may occasioually use the buildings where 
the Brethren meet, it is ia no way as ministers of 
the Brethren, but of Christ.” 

The “ Brethren” seem to have much in com- 
mon with the “ Friends,” and still more with the 
people usually known as “ Plymouth Brethren.” 
Are the “Open Brethren” so open that they 
would admit to their Church fellowship Sweden- 
borg, with his doctrine of the Trinity all in Jesus 
Christ, or John Milton or Dr. Channing, holding 
the Arian view of Christ? All these men ob- 
jected to such phraseology as the atoning sacrifice 
of Christ, but they believed in the doctrine of 
the reconciliation of man to God through Jesus 
Christ, and bravely and devoutly followed the 
Well-beloved Son of God. Would the “ Open 
Brethren ” welcome Elizabeth Fry as a sister in 
Christ? In the simple, sublime majesty of the 
spirit of Christ she went from prison to prison 
as an angel of love and mercy. Her only bap- 
tism was the heavenly grace, and her communion 
service was the ever new, rich wine of Christian 
love. While we have our forms and rites as 
helps to our spiritual life, and our doctrinal 
views as relative truth, different measures of the 
infinite truth, which the finite can know only in 
part, we may see all sections of religious people 
as members of the one Holy Church of God :— 


“ One only Church of God appears 
Through every age and race, 

Unwasted by the lapse of years, 
Unchanged by changing place. 


From oldest time, on farthest shores, 
Beneath the pine or palm, 

One Unseen Presence she adores 
With silence or with psalm, 


Her priests are all God’s faithful sons, 
To serve the world raised up ; 

The pure in heart her baptised ones, 
Love her Communion Cup, 

The truth is her prophetic gift, 
The soul her sacred page ; 

And feet on mercy’s errands swift, 
Do make her pilgrimage. 

O living Church ! thine errand speed, 
Fulfil thy task sublime; 

With bread of life earth’s hunger feed, 
Redeem the evil time!” 


“The Disciples of Christ,” sometimes desig- 
nated Campbellites, meet on Sundays, in a room 
on Hessle-road. At present they have not any 
week evening meetings, but trust to have them 
before long. The originator of this branch of 
the Christian Church was a Mr. Campbell. The 
Rev. Thomas Campbell was a minister of the 
Secession Presbyterian Church, in the North of 
Ireland. He emigrated to America, and settled 
in Washington County, Pennsylvania, where he 
was joined by his son Alexander, who had 
studied in Glasgow. Father and son began to 
restore the Church to what they regarded as its 
original unity. ‘Vo this end they said all human 
creeds, confessions of faith, formularies of any 
Church government, should be laid aside, and 
the Bible alone should be taken as the rule of 
faith and practice and the bond of Church unity. 
Many people responded to this appeal, and on 
the 7th September, 1810, a Church was formed 
upon Brush Run, in Washington County. Over 
this Church, with no creed but the Bible, Thomas 
Campbell and his son Alexander presided as 
pastors. Hach applicant for admission to this 
Church was requested to give a satisfactory 
auswer to the question, ‘‘ What is the meritorious 
cause of the sinner’s acceptance with God?” 
And on expressing his reliance upon the merits 
of Christ alone for salvation and manifesting the 
Christian spirit, the applicant was received into 
the Church. For some time this Church had 
unbroken harmony, but a controversy arose ou 
the subject of baptism. The two Campbells and 
several other members of the Church advocated 
adult baptism by immersion. Others maintained 
the rite of infant baptism. A separation took 
place, the two parties forming themselves into 
separate Churches. The Campbells and their 
followers were drawn into closer sympathy and 
connection with the Baptists. In 1813 the ~ 
Campbells and their adherents were received 
into the Redstone Baptist Association, with the 
distinct understanding that no terms of commu- 
nion should be required of them than those laid 
down in the Scriptures. The views which Alex- 
ander Campbell urged upon the Baptist Churches 
made much commotion and division. The Brush 
Run pastor and Church were regarded with 
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much suspicion, and charged with heresy by 
many of the Baptists. After much contention 
and unpleasantness, Alexander Campbell and 
about thirty members had to leave Brush Run 
Church. Campbell and his sympathisers imi- 
grated to Wellsburg, Virginia, where they formed 
a new Church, and connected themselves with 
an Association of Baptist Churches. There they 
found a more ready and general acceptance of 
their views. But even there many Baptists ob- 
jected to dispense with all human creeds, and the 
Baptist Churches of the Beaver Association de- 
_nounced the views of Campbell and his followers 
as heretical, Finding themselves cut off from 
communion with the Baptists, Campbell and his 
fellow-believers formed themselves into a sepa- 
rate religious community, as “Disciples of 
Christ.” When they became a distinct denomi- 
naticn their numbers increased more rapidly. 
They are not numerically insignificant in Ame- 
rica. ‘‘In the United States they are most 
numerous in Kentucky, Obio, Indiana, Illinois, 
Missouri, and Virginia. There are a few of the 
‘Disciples’ in the British provinces of North 
America.” The late President Garfield was an 
honoured and active member of this com- 
munity. The principles of the “Disciples” 
soon found their way to England in the 
writings of Alexander Campbell, but the 
“Disciples” are not numerous in this country, 
In The Ecclesiastical Observer of October 15, 
1881, a fortnightly journal of the “ Disciples,” 
there is a statement of their distinctive princi- 
ples, which I subjoin :—Sir,—Your correspondent 
“A. B.,” in your issue of jthe 29th instant, asks 
to be informed what are the doctrines of the 
Campbellites, of whose faith was the late Presi- 
dent Garfield. Will you permit me to say that 
the designation “Campbellites” is a misnomer, 
and that the body of which the deceased illus- 
trious man was a member repudiate the appella- 
tion, and always request to be called by such 
names alone as were with approbation accepted 
by the early followers of the Lord Jesus Christ, 
such as “ Christians,” “ Disciples,” “ Believers,” 
&e., as they disclaim all humanly-invented titles, 
believing them not only unauthorised, but con- 
trary to the letter and genius of the Divine 
system propounded by the great Head of the 
Church, and the Apostles, who were his ambas- 
sadors ? They revere and esteem the memory of 
_the late Alexander Campbell, whose name is a 
sort of household word, especially in America, 
and who was one of several pioneers of what 
was known as the Reformation (they prefer the 
term Restoration) ; and his writings, debates, 
and discourses have exerted a wide-spread in- 
fluence in that country, and have been diffused, 
and are still being disseminated, in almost every 
land. By “the Restoration” is meant the re- 
turn to the original order of worship instituted 
by “the Lord and those who heard Him.” 
They hold “the Bible, and the Bible only,” 
az the authorised basis of their belief and 


practice, and recognise no humanly-devised 
or humanly-constructed creed or confession 
of faith, Vheir motto is: ‘Where the Bible 


speaks we speak, and where the Bible is silent 
we are silent,” in reference to church order and 
obligations. In order to membership in. the 
Church they require a confession of belief in the 
Lord Jesus Christ as the Soa of God, and the 
atoning sacrifice for sin, understanding that He, 
as “the Word,” was “in the beginning with God,” 
and “was God,” that “all things were made by 
Him, and without Him was not anything made 
that was made ;” the confession of the belief to 
be followed by an avowal of repentance produced 
by that belief, and baptism (immersion) into the 
name of the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit for 
the remission of sins. (Acts ii. 14-40). The 
“body,” “church,” or congregation thus formed, 
meet on the first day jof the week to attend to 
“the Apostles’ doctrine, the fellowship, the break- 
ing of the loaf, and the prayers” (Acts ii 42), and 
for mutual edification, and at which any may, in 
order, take part in the service, provided they are 
qualified to do so to “ edification.” They require 
for their practice, in church order and discipline, 
a “thus saith the Lord,” a precedent approved by 
the Apostles, or a necessary inference, logically 
deduced from apostolic teaching ; and in matters 
untaught or of expediency such practices as do 
not conflict with any principle of law, or the 
spirit of the Scriptures, and thus “contend for the 
faith once delivered to the svints.” They plead 
for “the unity of the spirit,” and seek to hasten 
the time when the prayer of the Saviour shall be 
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realised, that those who “name His name may be 
one, that the world may know that the Father 
has sent Him.” 

There are people who simply accept the Ser- 
mon on the Mount as the Christ-made chart by 
which to find their way to Christian character 
and to heaven. To lovingly accept that sermon 
is to to build our spiritual houses on the rock of 
truth and righteousness. But different minds, 
equally sincere and anxious to know the truth, 
see different aspects of truth, and some have 
clearer visions of some portions of truth than 
other minds have. Amid the diversities of judg- 
ment we should all cultivate the unity of the 
spirit and cherish the love which thinketh no 
evil and never faileth. Then in thought, we can 
take the nature and surroundings of those from 
whom we differ into account. We can become 
them in thought or imagination a while, and see 
and feel bow certain influences affect them, and 
certain arguments and feelings form their reli- 
gious views and spiritual affinities and tastes. 
We thus learn to be charitable towards all who 
differ from us in religious belief. This large, 
clear kindly outlook on the human world is the 
righteous adversary of all bigotry and intoler- 
ance. 

My week evening wanderings in the many 
folds of faith have brought me inio close contact 
with many phases of religious life. From the 
ornate, sensuous, picturesque worship of the Ca- 
tholic Church, to the stately, inflexible service 
of the Established Church ; through the severe 
baldness of Calvinistic Presbyterianism ; edu- 
cated Congregationalism, including the Baptists ; 
the eloquent fervour of Wesleyanism ; the mid- 
region of New Connexionism; the now sub- 
dued heat of Primitive Methodism ; the more 
open grooves of Free Methodism ; the cool region 
of Swedenborgianism ; the intellectual gravity 
of Unitarianism ; the compound ritualism of the 
Catholic Apostolic Church ; the shady peace of 
the Friends ; the measured silence and the un- 
measured talk of the Plymouth Brethren, or 
“Christians ;” down to the red hot energy and 
stormy unction of the Salvation Army, I have 
travelled. And I have gathered bits of spiritual 
silver and gold in my journeyings. I have gone 
from spiritual house to house in the spirit of 
Christian eclecticism, taking whatever good was 
to be had. 

These articles have brought me into pleasant 
intercourse with ministers and laymen of many 
denominations. One of the most pleasant events 
in this way was the very friendly relation into 
which I was brought with the liberal, genial, and 
much esteemed vicar of Sculcoates, the late Rev. 
Canon Walsham, whom { esteemed very highly. 


A MODERN HANS SACHS ON THE 
JUDENHETZE, 

The author of the following skit, which, though 
primarily referring to the anti-Semitic agitation 
in Germany, is applicable, in still stronger mea- 
sure, to the recent Russian atrocities, is no less a 
person than the celebrated Dr. Daniel Sauders, 
compiler of the gigantic German Dictionary 
(1860-1865), and an immense number of gram- 
matical and lexicographical works of a kindred 
character, among the latest aud most important 
of which are the “ Deutsche Sprachbriefe” (third 
edition, Berlin, 1881), a series of letters, in which 
all the niceties of the German idiom are illus- 
trated by examples from almost every author 
from the days of Luther to the present time. 
Sanders is the Littré of Germany ; the completer 
of the work which Grimm began; aud has well 
been called the “founder of modern High Ger- 
man Philology.” Even the lighter words of such 
a man cannot fail to have their weight, and they 
may form a wholesome counterblast to the utter- 
ances of a Goldwin Smith. Allowance must be 
made for the inevitable shortcomings of a trans- 
lation. 


THE TWO APOSTLES. 


A SKIT BY HANS SACHS THE YOUNGER (DANIEL 
SANDERS). 
St. Peter sits at heaven’s gate; 
Ge has not much to do of late: 
The keys are resting on his lap, 
And he has time to take a nap. 
While nodding in profound repose, 
A sudden start disturbs his doze, 
A wild alarm assaults the sky ; 
He wonders what it can imply. 
Till fairly roused, he pricks his ears, 
And words as follows plainly hears :— 
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““O gracious God from heaven behold 
How we thy little Christian fold 
These Devils no more aloof can hold : 
By cursed Semites overridden, 
Until the land be them forbidden.” 
St. Peter, at the news distraught, 
Looked up to God, and him besought 
For mercy on the Christian folk 
Ground down beneath the eruel yoke. 
And when St. Paul had heard the plea, 
Not slow to follow suit was he: 
For both Apostles, as we know, 
With Christian zeal and fervour glow. 
And, smiling, God replied, “Go to— 
Descend to earth, then, both of you, 
The downtrod: Christians’ plight to view, 
And see what huge oppressive throng 
My feeble flock afflict with wrong.” 
So, following the noise and screech, 
At length a crowded hall they reach, 
“What's up?” asks Paul the first he saw, 
“You Jewish rascal, hold your jaw! 
We're Teutons—anti-Semites too, 
Who stop the jaw of every Jew. 
Your hash we’ll settle out and out ’— 
In furious chorus wild they shout. 
Dumbfoundered Paul at Peter gazed, 
Who answered angry and amazed : 
‘“‘ Christians ! what mean ye? know ye not 
The speaker? have ye then forgot ? 
’Tis the beloved Apostle Paul ; 
Dear follower of the Lord of all; 
Aud his companion Peter—I.” 
‘And what of that?” did straight reply 
The leader of the hue and cry ; 
“We simply wont abide a Jew; 
And sons of Shem are both of you. 
‘*We know you well. You say yow’re Paul, 
Yes, but at bottom you are Saul, 
A genuine Jew and son of Shem ; 
We Teutons have had enough of them. 
And you who call yourself St. Peter, 
You scroundrel of a Jewish cheater, 
Are Cephas—better Simon Bar 
Jonah—yes, we know what you are.” 
“Turn Saul and the son of Jonah out!” 
The whole assembly furious shout. 
The Apostles are hustled and jostled; at last 
Kicked out in the cold, and the doors made fast. 
There cramped in acorner of the street 
An aged cringing Jew they meet, 
To whom says Paul: ‘‘ Pray tell us straight 
The number of Jews in the German State.” 
‘‘T should say there are half a million or so.” 
“And how many Christians, do you know ?” 
‘“* As near,” says he, ‘as I can tell, 
In Germany forty millions dwell.” 
“ And you, outnumbered eighty-fold, 
Oppress them! Can such trash be told!” 
The greybeard sad the speaker eyed, 
And witha silent shrug replied. 
Thus undeceived the Apostles twain, 
To heaven betook them back again. 
And with a smile said God, ‘* Well, how 
Fare the poor German Christians now ?” 
Storms Peter, ‘‘ The boasted land of thinkers 
Is a stinking sink of brawling tinkers ! ” 
‘‘ Speak fair and softly,” God exclaims, 
‘‘And do not call my Germans names, 
Because a knot of worthless fellows 
With envy blinded howls and bellows. 
Has thou not seen the sun’s bright beam 
Through cloud and mist oft faintly gleam ? 
It needs but a freshening breeze from heaven, 
And straight the murky veil is riven, 
And the glad sunshine smiling bright 
Floods all the sky with golden light. 
Trust me this Anti-Semitic craze 
Shall yield to the dawn of better days: 
And forth shall shine on the German nation 
With stainless pure illumination 
Humanity, freedom, and toleration.” 
That thus his country great may wax 
Is the heartfelt prayer of hor friend 

Hans Sacus. 


Tue Marquis or Bute has contributed £10,000 
towards the proposed University College for South 
Wales, on the condition that it shall be located in 
Cardiff. 

THE Commission appointed in Germany to revise 
Lutheyr’s translation of the Bible has held its last 
sitting, and brought its work to a close. 

A SisterHoop of ‘ Christian Love” has been es- 
tablished in Cologne with the permission of the 
Minister of the Interior. 
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Occasional Motes. 


Mr. Herman, the Senior Wrangler this year— 
the last of a long line of Senior Wranglers—is a 
Nonconformist, as were several of his predecessors 
during the quarter of a century that the older 
Universities have been freed from religious tests. 
His father is deacon of a Congregational Church 
at Bath, and his uncle is minister of another at 
Reading. It is a curious circumstance that 
Orthodox Dissenters who differ so little from 
the Church in doctrine are seldom tempted by 
University influences to enter the Establishment, 
while Unitarians who differ toto c#lo from the 
whole Orthodox world are constantly passing 
over to the side of the majority. The. present 
Master of Peterhouse, a Senior Wrangler of 
three or four years ago, born and brought up a 
Unitarian, is now an ordained clergyman of the 
Church of England. But then long usage, if 
not special enactment, requires that the Master 
of Peterhouse should be in holy orders, 


WE announced a few weeks ago that the fine 
old house on Newington-green where Samuel 
Rogers was born is about to be pulled down. 
He was one of the trustees of the little Unitarian 
chapel on the Green, the venerable character of 
_which has unfortunately been destroyed by its 
new and hideous front. In common, we suppose, 
with most of our readers we were quite ignorant 
of the interesting fact which Mr, Jeremy has 
lately mentioned in his valuable series of bio- 
graphical papers, that the poet was also for a 
short time one of the trustees of Dr. Williams’s 
Library, one of the oldest and most valuable of 
Nonconformist institutions. A correspondent of 
a weekly paper calls attention to the sadly- 
neglected state of Rogers’s tomb in the pictu- 
resque churchyard of Hornsey. It is placed in 
a retired nook, which is said to be a receptacle of 
rubbish, but which with small expenditure might 
be made neat and attractive. 


Ty reference to a remark that the public schools 
are as usual ont of the running in the Cambridge 
Mathematical Tripos, a correspondent from Har- 
row writes to the Pall Mall Gazette to offer a 
reason for the fact. “Schools,” bé says, “are 
now divided into two sections—classical side and 
modern side. Boys on the classical side spend 
from three to four hours a week on mathematics, 
and of course have no chance to take honours in 
that subject. Boys on the modern side who make 
mathematics their strong point are discouraged 
from going to Cambridge by the fact that they 
have learned no Greek. The best of such boys 
find their way into Woolwich and the Civil Ser- 
vices. Thus the best mathematicians of the 
public schools are debarred from going to college 
by an ancient rule of the Universities which 
makes a smattering of Greek compulsory on all. 
It is only fair to say that the Cambridge pro- 
fessors and tutors have tried to do away with 
this piece of bigotry; but, as in so many other 
intellectual movements, the intelligent teaching 
body have been outvoted by a swarm of coun- 
try parsons, who believe that their smattering 
of bad Greek will preserve our future Tyndalls 
and Huxleys from theological license! There 
still remains the other reason : the mathemati- 
cal spirit bloweth where it listeth.” 


Tur Larne Weekly Recorder of Jan. 28 an- 
nounces the death, on the 25th ult., of Miss Mar- 
garet Bailie, Cairncastle, at the wonderful age 
of one hundred and eleven years. Miss Bailie 
was born, and spent all her days, in the house in 
which she died. She occupied the position of a 
tenant-farmer, as her forefathers had done for 
generations ; and until a few years ago person- 
ally superintended the work of her own farm. 
She was connected with the old Presbyterian 
Congregation of which Mr. Thomas is now the 
minister, and of which some of her relatives are 
respected members, 


Many of our readers will hear with interest 
the announcement in the Gazette of Tuesday that 
“the Queen has been pleased to direct letters 
patent to be passed under the Great Seal of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland 
for presenting the Rev. Joseph Henry Hutten, 
B.A., to the Rectory of West Heslerton, in the 
county and diocese of York, as defined by an 
Order of Her Majesty in Council, bearing date 
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the 14th day of August, 1879, void by the death 
of the Rev. Charles William Knyvett, M.A.” 
Mr. Hutton is an old student of Manchester New 
College, and was formerly Unitarian minister of 
Octagon Chapel, Norwich, and Upper Brook 
Street Chapel, Manchester, more recently the 
successor of the late Rev. Mr. Malleson at Hove 
School, near Brighton. Mr. Hutton took orders 
several years ago, and has been for some time 
past in charge of a parish near Bristol. 


Accorpine to the quarterly return of the Re- 
gistrar-General, the resident population cf the 
United Kingdom in the middle of last year was 
estimated at 34,930,035 persons ; that of England 
and Wales at 26,055,406; of Scotland at 3,744,679, 
and of Ireland at 5,129,950. 


Mr. Oscar WI1tDz lectured at Boston on Tues- 
day evening to an immense audience. It was 
announced beforehand that sixty Harvard stu- 
dents would attend dressed in imitation of Mr, 
Wilde. The audience was largely attracted by 
this announcement. The students occupied the 
front seats, wearing dress coats, knee-breeches, 
flowing wigs, and green neck scarfs, having lilies 
in their buttonholes and sunflowers in their 
hands. Mr. Wilde did not wear knee-breeches. 
He was greeted with applause, which changed to 
immoderate laughter by the time he reached the 
desk. After he had spoken for fifteen minutes 
many went out. Whenever he paused to drink 
water the audience broke into uproarious applause 
lasting several minutes, This occurred so often 
that Mr. Wilde paused, and glared upon the 
audience until silence was restored. His im- 
pressions of Boston are said to be as unfavour- 
able was his opinion of the Atlantic Ocean. 

Ir is stated that the island at Herm, about 
three miles distant from Guernsey—a mere islet, 
considerably less than two square miles in area— 
has been sold in perpetuity to an English solici- 
tor, the legal representative and agent of two 
French Roman Catholic priests, who are believed 
to have purchased it as a settlement for the 
monastic order of Carthusians. Henceforth, this 
charming spot in the ocean, visited in the past by 
many a holiday-maker, and occupied by some two 
score fishermen and labourers, will become the 
quiet, undisturbed home of an old religious order. 


Tue religious census fever has spread to 
Bournemouth, where there is a population of 
17,500. It is not, however, altogether creditable 
to the town that last Sunday the absentees from 
Divine worship numbered more than ten thou- 
sand. Of the total 12,749 attendances, 7,791 
were Church of England, 683 Roman Catholics, 
and the remainder Nonconformists. 


Ata Conservative dinner at Handsworth, on 
Wednesday, the Rector of the place—who, it 
seems, is also an Irish landlord—made a violent 
attack on the Premier. Mr. Gladstone, he de- 
clared, in regard to Ireland, had robbed her 
Church, he was robbing her landlords and loyal 
citizens, and he had betrayed the men who 
helped him into place and power. But the 
crowning offence of the Premier is his recent 
visit to the Tabernacle. ‘The last development 
of this man of mystery was that—accompanied 
by Herbert, his son—he appeared in Mr. Spur- 
geon’s Tabernacle, sat in Mr. Spurgeon’s pew, 
expressed his high appreciation of the service and 
sermon, and drank Mr. Spurgeon’s health, which 
was not good, in Mr. Spurgeon’s wine, which was 
very good, and straightway walked home a con- 
firmed Baptist.” When will these country clergy 
learn a little common sense ? 


We are glad to see the following paragraph in 
the Chicago Sunday Times of January 15th, 
under the quaint heading ‘‘ Messiah’s Annual” ;— 
“The Church of the Messiah (the Rev. Brooke 
Herford’s) held its annual meeting last evening 
in the parlours of the church. The trustees re- 
ported a better average attendance and a larger 
number of pews sold than during the previous 
year. The receipts were $11,699, and the ex- 
penses $11,689. The ladies’ association of the 
church reported a large amount of good accom- 
plished during the year. One of the most bene- 
ficent of their enterprises was the establishment 
of a free kindergarten. The sympathies of the 
gentlemen of the church had been enlisted, and 
the school at the corner of Arnold and Twenty- 
second streets had been a very successful one, 
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For its maintenance were contributed about 
$1,100, of which but about $600 was used, 
leaving a handsome balance. The school was 
capable of accommodating thirty-six pupils, but 
many more than that had applied. A resolution 
wes adopted commending the use of the Revised 
Version of the New Testament in the services of 
the church, and the meeting adjourned.” Our 
Chicago correspondent, Mr, John Fretwell, from 
whom we are always glad to hear, writes that 
the Church is decidedly the most prosperous 
Unitarian Church West of the River Hudson. 
The Rev. G. Miln, minister of Robert Collyer’s 
former Church in Chicago, whose sermon on Im- 
mortality we printed last week, may be taken as 
a representative of ‘advanced Theism,” even 
moreadvanced than Theodore Parker; and Brooke 
Herford as a representative of what is often 
called “ Channing Unitarianism.” __ 


Mr. Waurer Luoyn, whose interesting book 
on Universal Redemption we have reviewed on 
another page, was, until recently, a member of 
Mr. Baldwin Brown’s congregation at Brixton. 
Having adopted Universalist views in regard to 
the future life, he has gradually found himself 
drawn into sympathy with Unitarians, and has 
joined Mr. Worthington’s congregation at Effra- 
road. Mr. Lloyd isa member of the Civil Ser- 
vice, and has occasionally officiated as a lay- 
preacher both at Newington-green and Effra-road 
Chapels. Mr. Baldwin Brown has more than 
once expressed his conviction that there is “no 
future for Unitarianism.” We are strongly in- 
clined to think that if all the members of his and 
other Independent congregations who are known 
to hold sentiments very much in accordance with 
our own were to act as honestly as Mr. Lloyd 
has acted, the prevailing views as to the future of 
Unitarianism would be considerably modified. 


Everyone has now seen or heard of Mr. 
Burnand’s amusing play Zhe Colonel, which ridi- 
cules what, ruthlessly degrading a noble word, 
we are accustomed to speak of as “zestheticism.” 
The Times justly says of it that the mistake Mr. 
Burnand has made, and all who have preceded 
or followed him have made, is that he has not 
sufficiently distinguished between the false and 
the true—just as our vague use of the word 
estheticism does not sufficiently distinguish be- 
tween the true and single striving after light, 
and the ignoble vanity of a few foolish people. 
Whenever a nation first feels the stir and touch 
of a new life, whether in politics, or religion, or 
art, or literature, certain follies and extravagances 
will inevitably go along with, and for a time im- 
pede, the movement ; especially will they do so 
in a nation like ours, with no recognised standard, 
no accepted rule of right and wrong in such 
matters. But if there be any real vitality in the 
movement, these parasites will in time decay and 
drop otf, and then, freed from these retarding 
influences, the true growth will spread and ripen, 
and its power will be felt and understood. The 
satirist, if he would be anything more than a 
general mocker, should make this distinction ; 
for he who “runs a muck at all he meets” is not 
truly a satirist, but something other, and less. 
And it is the want of this distinction which a 
little destroys the effect fof Mr. Burnand’s work, 
both on and off the stage, and of others who 
have worked in the same direction ; has helped 
to give it, indeed, an effect contrary to the de- 
sien, for the effect has mainly been that the 
ridiculous affectations they have desired to lash 
have assumed so much strength and significance 
—affectations which without them would long 
ago have died, as even with them they are now 
dying. 


A writer in the New York Jndependent gives 
an interesting sketch of a visit to a tobacco ma- 
nufactory at Richmond, and illustrates the ques- 
tion of the best sort of tobacco by aquotation from 
a Negro sermon which he heard, which shows that 
the coloured people prefer the “Golden Leaf”:— 
“The preacher was describing the Heavenly 
Kingdom: ‘My brethern and sistern, you ain’t 
a-gwine to have to pay no ten cents a plug for to- 
bacco there. You kin git jist as much pure 
Golden Leaf as you wants, and a little more; and 
you can chaw and chaw and chaw all day long, 
and it won’t cost you a cent.’ ‘ Not a cent!’ came 
exultingly from all parts of the little church.” 
The writer quotes one of the religious melodies, 
which are never heard, he says, anywhere but in 
the Virginian factories, 
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The Hope of the World: an Essay on Universal 
Redemption. By Walter Lloyd. London: 
Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co. 1881. 

One of the most cheering theological features 
of the time is the growing acceptance of the 
doctrine of universal restoration. It is fast 
superseding the old belief in an elect few and an 
eternal hell. Not only has this dogma had its 
day, but it is fast dying out and becoming a 
superstition of the past. Surely this is matter 
for congratulation to every mind that desires the 
welfare of humanity. What an awful burden 
the doctrine of eternal woe has been to tens of 
thousands of sensitive hearts and souls! How 
they have shrunk instinctively from it, yet com- 
pelled themselves to accept it on the authority 
of Church and Creed! It has surrounded with 
frightful terrors their steps through life, and to 
the last moment of their existence has been to 
them an awful mysterious dread looming in the 
terrible future. It has converted the Gospel 
message into a sentence of horrible doom to 
countless millions of the human race. Thank 
Heaven this superstition has had its day ; the 
spell has lost its former power. What remains 
of it is but the shadow of the old reality. The 
spreading knowledge and the growing humane 
feeling of our day have. been too strong for it. 
It has had to yield and €b give place to a brighter 
and better faith. 

We have been led to make these remarks by 
the book before us, which may be regarded as a 
sign of the times in relation to this subject. It 
strikes another blow at the current superstition, 
and sets forth the reasons for cherishing a bright 
hope for the future of mankind. It isa carefully 
written essay, consisting of sixteen chapters, and 
is pervaded throughout by earnest liberal thought. 
The author’s reflections and observations, as they 
appear in the course of his work, commend them- 
selves to us as just and reasonable in a high 
degree. We are thoroughly in accord with him 
on most points. The higher teaching of Chris- 
tiaility is brought out prominently in his pages. 
Tits best spirit animates his mind, and finds ex- 
pression in his thought. Indirectly he shows 
conclusively the accord of Liberal Christianity 
with a pure and noble Theism. The hope of the 
world is the prospect of its deliverance from its 
present burden of sin and misery ; and that de- 
liverance can come only through the influence of 
Christ and his Gospel. This idea is elaborated 
in the book, and the leading points connected 
with it are ably set forth in the sixteen chapters 
of. the essay. 

Having in the first chapter briefly but suffi- 
ciently introduced his subject, in the second he 
sums up tne “Gospel of the Lord Jesus :”’— 


The three most important statements of the Gospel 
which constitute its good tidings, and which are 
fraught with comfort and hope for man are these— 
The Spirituality of religion; the universal love of 
the Father; the doctrine that in Christ the Father 
was manifested to the world. 


Passages from the Gospels are quoted in illus- 
tration of these points, and the author con- 
cludes :— 


And so we may sum up the Gospel as embracing 
‘all spiritual truth under three heads, the triane work 
of the one God—the Universal Providence, the Uni- 
versal Mercy, and the Universal Spirit. The provi- 
dence embraces all his creatures, the mercy is known 
at present only to the penitent and humble seekers 
after God, and the power of the Spirit is felt and 
obey d by all who are living the Christ-like life. But 
the providence of God leads men to repentance and 
repentance leads to spiritual life, and, therefore, the 
divine purpose of redemption is as boundless as the 
Eternal Providence. ! 


In the third chapter Mr. Lloyd discusses at 
greater length the ‘‘Gospel according to St. 
Paul,” and aims to show by a brief exhibition of 
the leading principles of St. Paul’s Epistles-— 


That he believed and taught that the purpose of 
God in Christ was nothing less than the universal 
reconciliation of all things to Himself. This was the 
revelation God had given to Paul; this was the hope 
which inspired him ; this was the truth which filled 
bim with gladness and admiration, and love. It was 
this which prompted him to call all men to live holy 
lives ; to strike in at once with the design of God, 
and help foward the grand consummation of all things; 
it was this which gave him his hatred of spiritual 
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bondage, his contempt for the priesthood and his large 
sympathy for the Gentile world. 


The subsequent chapters discuss the subject 
under these heads :—Justice and Mercy, Sin, 
Salvation, the Universal Deliverance, Faith, 
Hope, Charity, the Outer Darkness, the Wrath 
to Come, the Judgment, Universalism, the Life 
to Come. 

It will thus be seen that Mr. Lloyd takes his 
stand distinctly on New Testament ground :— 

If we reject tae New Testament, he says, there is 
nothing but a blank ; if we receive it, the question we 
have to ask is, what is the hope it offers? We believe 
that Christianity has an answer for the questioning of 
the soul—“What must I do to be saved ?””—and that 
those who reject Christianity are rejecting the true 
light which has come into the world. It is our duty 
as Christians to dispel, as far as possible, the darkness 
with which the ignorance and superstition of our fore- 
fathers have surrounded the Gospel. I write for 
Christians as well as for the world, we are deyoted to 
the cause of one Master, and seek in his name to re- 


concile the world to God ; but I cannot shut my eyes 
to the fact that the mistakes his followers have made 
are the cause of the alienation of many who would 
otherwise, with ourselves also, have been his disciples, 


In Christianity, then, according to Mr. Lloyd, 
is the hope of the world, and Christianity it is 
which will save the world. But it is not eccle- 
siastical or sacerdotal or “evangelical” Chris- 
tianity which willsave the world. It is not the 
Christianity of priesthoods or creeds, it is no 
narrow interpretation of the Gospel, no petty 
scheme of sectarian theology which will accom- 
plish that great work. All these are 
inadequate, partial, defective, mistaken, and 
so far as they have been so they have 
wrought harm instead of good. Their narrow- 
ness, their exclusiveness, their pretentiousness, 
have been simply mischievous. Their insistence 
on belief fin incredible dogmas has been a huge 
mistake, and has turned aside from Christian 
discipleship numbers to whom those dogmas have 
been utterly repellant. Creeds, dogmas, priest- 
hoods—these have been tried, they have had 
their day, and the result is altogether unsatis- 
factory. Sin and misery still abound under the 
very shadow of sectarian chapels and priestly 
temples. What, then, is the Christianity which 
will save the world? It is the spirit of love 
manifested in Christ—the same spirit of love 
actively shown in every possible endeavour to 
regenerate, instruct, elevate, and bless mankind. 


Christianity (says our author) has planted this di- 
vine idea in humanity (that love is the fulfilling of the 
law), and with it has kindled a divine hope and shed 
a divine light which must shine brighter and brighter 
until the perfect day. 

Having endeavoured to give a general idea of 
this book we add one or two passages in further 
illustration of the author’s thought and style :— 


Attempts are made to reconcile orthodox notions of 
future and external punishment with justice and 
mercy, but such attempts always result in pitiful 
failures. We must either give up the doctrine of 
eternal punishment or else our belief in divine mercy 
and justice. Punishment of an offender is justice, 
but unending and unalterable punishment would be 
incompatible with any possible conception of justice, 
aud utterly destructive of every hope of mercy ; for 
it is in the chastened spirit, the amended life, the 
tendeucy to better things which follows punishment 
that the mercy of justice is seen. But where these 
are not, thatis not. Tor itis easier to believe that the 
idea of eternal punishment has arisen from the igno- 
rance, the depravity, and the mistakes of the human 
mind, than to believe, as we must otherwise do, that 
justice isa mockery, mercy an illusion, hope a deceit, 
and love a dream, 

Again, in the chapter on Salvation, we read:— 

Let us leave the next world out of our considera- 
tion for a time, and give our attention sympathetically 
to the misery there is in this world, aud we shall soon 


tion they stand in need of. Consider the impurity, 
dishonesty, brutality, sensuality, drunkenness, selfish- 
ness, avarice, and pride which are burning or crush- 
ing all the life and loveliness out of human hearts, 
making hells of many homes, and the world a pan- 
demonium., These are not mere words; words are 
nothing ; they are quite inadequate to describe what 
we mean, ‘They are human lives—sensual, selfish, 
brutal, dishonest lives! Is it not salvation to change 
these? To make the impure, pure; the drunken, 
sober; the brutal, gentle; the sensual, holy; the 
selfish, loving ; the avaricious, charitable ; the proud, 
humble? It is salvation to bring peace instead of 
war, love instead of hatred, sobriety instead of in- 
temperance, justice instead of oppression, kindness 
instead of cruelty, charity instead of greed—in one 
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word, righteousness instead of sin. This is the work 
of Christ, the work of the Church, the work of God. 
.. . It is not difficult to see’ that the life based upon 
Christ’s doctrine is salvation—salvation to the in- 
dividual and salvation to the race; a real salvation, 
very different, it may be, but far more to be desired 
than the fancied salvation of the theologians, Men 
are actually in a condition which, apart from all sons 
sideration of consequences, is a miserable one—in 
many cases, awful beyond description... . It is sals 
vation to lift men out of this, and to bring them into 
reconciliation with God. The soul which once opens 
itself to God receives only blessedness ; and all the 
strain and care and sorrow of life are but training 
the spirit for sublimer service, and more exalted and 
enduring joys. This is salvation; this real recon- 
ciliation to God, not by an acceptance of doctrines or 
performance of rites, but in a life of righteousness— 


the living in harmony with the divine nature. 

We commend this book with confidence to the 
attention of all who wish to acquaint themselves 
with a rational theology on the subject to which 


it refers. C.F. B, 
———_>___ 
The Marriages of the Bonapartes. By the Hon, 
D. A. Bingham. Two Volumes. 


Long: 
mans and Co. 1881. 


The Napoleon legend is happily stripped of its 
mythical envelopments, and the recent writings 
of Lanfrey, Taine, and others enable us to dis- 
cern clearly the hollowness and essential rotten- 
ness of the desolating Imperialism which has 
been the upas tree of France for the greater part 
of the century. Itis not now the fashion to as- 
sume that the first Napoleon was the friend of 
humanity or the representative of enlightened 
liberty in antagonism to the old feudalism. And 
although it is true that the first Empire was an 
inevitable epoch in the transition from the reign 
of ‘terror to Constitutional Republicanism, we 
now feel that the whole system was so false and 
rotten, so based upon fraud, deceit, and violence, 
that we can only regard with wonder the admi- 
ration expressed by Liberals of former days for 
Napoleon, and feel thankful for the utter and we 
hope final downfall of Imperialism in France. 

Captain Bingham, in the Preface to his very 
pleasantly-written and entertaining work, thinks, 
with some reason, that the various historians who 
have dealt with the first Napoleon have hardly 
paid sufticient attention to the matrimonial al- 
liances by which he hoped to found and consoli- 
date, not only an empire as large as that over 
which Charlemagne held sway, but several king- 
doms in addition. From a very early age Napo- 
leon looked upon marriage as a means of push- 
ing his fortunes in the world, not only his own 
fortunes but those of all the members of his 
family, the lesser lights who were to revolve 
around the central sun, Had he remained much 
longer on the throne, our author sarcastically 
remarks, he would have carried out his match- 
making propensities still further, and would have 
no doubt revived the old French law, by which, 
as M. Taine says, “Children of fourteen were 
bound to march, and widows up to the age of 
sixty were obliged to re-marry.” Born under 
other conditions, and subjected to other acci- 
dents, Napoleon Bonaporte, says our author, in- 
stead of becoming a soldier and conqueror like 
Cesar, might have made the best and most 
active matrimonial agent of his epoch. “The 
business he did in this line in the way of form- 
ing family alliances to consolidate his dynasty, 
and other alliances in the hope of effecting a 
fusion between the old and the new regimes, was 
simply enormous, and would have occupied the 
lifetime of any ordinary mortal, especially when 
we take into account the thousand intrigues, 
diplomatic and other, to which many of these 
unions gave rise.” It was in this sense that, as 
he remarked to Las Casas, even the number of 
his brothers and sisters was of great service to 
him by enabling him to multiply his relations 
and means of influence. Napoleon was for- 
tunate, in a political sense, in both his own mar- 
riages. By the first he gained power and in- 
fluence, especially in aristocratic quarters. By 
the second he was received into the family of the 
evowned heads of Europe. The unfortunate 
Josephine has been the subject of much popular 
sympathy, but it is impossible to deny that 
fascinating as she was, she shared in the prevail- 
ing corruption of the age. Certainly she was 
amiable, and Napoleon poses in his relations 
with her as the very model of an impassioned 
lover, although one of an imperious order. But 
her marital and pre-marital infidelities as well 
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as his are matters of history. Notwithstanding 
many a stirring scene between them Napoleon 
felt deeply the political necessity which, as he 
mistakenly thought, compelled the divorce, and 
although we can never know when he was not 
acting a part he seems to have sincerely mourned 
for her loss. On his return from Elba, accompa- 
nied by her daughter, Queen Hortense, he paid a 
long visit to her charming residence, Malmaison, 
wandered mournfully for some time round the 
grounds, and stood in mute contemplation before 
her tomb. ; 

The first volume is chiefly filled with the al- 
most romantic story of Josephine and Napoleon, 
and the work altogether may well be styled a 
history of the private life of the Napoleon 
family, so full is it of interesting, and, in some 
cases, novel particulars not to be found in the 
graver histories. 

The particulars respecting the father and mo- 
ther and early life of Napoleon are tolerably 
familiar to most students of history. The author 
follows a less beaten track in his account of the 
marriages of his brothers Joseph, Lucien, Je- 
rome, and Louis, and other members ‘of the 
family, of whose private life—for the most part 
very unhappy—full particulars are given. One of 
the most unfortuate of the marriages was that of 
Louis and Hortense, the father and mother of 
Napoleon IIT. Lucien seems to have been by 
far the best of the family, and escaped the dif- 
ficulties in which all the rest were involved by 
refusing to repudiate his wife, and choosing the 
happiness of domestic life to 2 perilous position 
on one of the thrones filched from their legiti- 
mate owners. 

Captain Bingham repeats some of the scandal 
which has been connected with the private life 
of the late Emperor ; but we are glad to see that 
he pays what we believe to be a deserved tribute 
to the ex-Empress, as follows :— 


It would be ungenerous, in closing this brief no- 
tice of the last Imperial marriage, not to pay a 
tribute of respect to an Empress who has sought an 
asylum among us, and whose conduct as wife and 
as mother is entitled to so much admiration and 
sympathy. er fair fame was never sullied by even 
a breath of suspicion. Eyen those unscrupulous 
and unmanly enemies who, during the reign of the 
Commune, lampooned the Empire, could only attack 
the political conduct of the Empress Eugénie, and 
accuse her of clericalism, and of having forced on 
the Franco-German war in the interest of her son. 
In one sense she resembled Josephine. She aided 
‘Napoleon III. in disarming the Faubourg St. Ger- 
main, not so much through her relations with the 
ancient noblesse as through her relations with the 
spiritual powers. The Church has always been the 
mainstay of the Legitimist party, and the Church 
had in the Empress Eugénie one of her most fer- 
vent friends. Now and then the Papal Court had 
to complain of the acts of the Emperor, and the 
French bishops were goaded into comparing him to 
Pontius Pilate ; but the Empress was always ready 
to smooth matters down, and to effect a reconcilia- 
tion between the spiritual and temporal powers. It 
was difficult for the Legitimists, however they might 
stand aloof from the Imperial Court, and sulk in their 
Faubourg or their chateaux, to show open hostility 
towards a Government which maintained the ‘rights 
of the Church, and towards a sovereign whose son 
was the godchild of the Pope. 


With this passage we gladly bring our notice 
to an end. In many respects, the book is not 
profitable reading, as it is full of scandal, more 
or less historically credible, respecting those whom 
the world once regarded as “ great” personages. 
But it is a useful exposure of the heartless immo- 
rality and cynical selfishness of Napoleon, and 
nearly all the members of his family, and will do 
good as a contribution towards the exposure of a 
ee ang artificial, hollow, and corrupt Impe- 
rialism, 

SE PLS 


Che Mlagasines. 


Fraser's Magazine has the commencement of a 
new story by Miss M. Betham-Edwards, entitled 
“Exchange no Robbery; or Fated by a Jest,” an 
agreeably written tale of German life and sentiment, 
Mrs. Herbert Martin also contributes a pleasant love 
story, entitled ‘‘ Lord of All,” the scene laid in a 
seaside village in Cornwall. There are two political 
articles—‘‘ The Claim of Tenant-Right for British 
Farmers,” in which the Hon. G. C, Brodrick, under 
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the fallacious plea of ‘‘ freedom of contract,” strongly 
denounces tenant-right as ‘‘ an agrarian code mani- 
festly based on a Communistie theory”; and ‘ Cl6- 
ture,” in the course of which the writer indulges in 
some Whiggish invective against Mr. Chamberlain 
on the ground of his Radicalism, and recommends 
the suspension of individuals rather than ‘“‘ so novel 
and so sweeping a measure as the cléture.” There 
is only ore paper bearing on philosophical and theo- 
logical ‘questions: this is a discussion of ‘‘The 
Human Ideal,” by William Gurney, who criticises 
the papers entitled “Creeds Old and New,” which 
Mr. Frederick Harrison lately contributed to the 
Nineteenth Century. ‘ William Ellis and his Work 
as an Educationist” is a very interesting contribu- 
tion by Mrs. Fenwick-Miller, of the Lordon School 
Board, to the biography of one of the most devoted, 
social and educational reformers of this century, 
who, born in the first month of 1800, died full of 
years and honour—not honours, by the way—only 
last February. The remaining papers all relate to 
pure literature. They are ‘‘ Johu Dryden,” an inte- 
resting sketch of ‘‘ Glorious John,” by John Dennis ; 
‘Robert Southey and Caroline Bowles,” an outline 
of the recently-published correspondence, which adds 
little to the reputation of Southey, if it does not 
rather lower it; and ‘Dr. Sheridan,” an amusing 
sketch of the almost-forgotten friend of Dean Swift, 
and of the quaint correspondence between the two 
worthies. The writer—Mr. Stanley Lane-Poole— 
says of him :—‘‘ Tom Sheridan, though he was no 
poet, could turn out verses like Tom Ingoldsby ; he 
could write letters that match any of Sydney Smith’s; 
and we must search and rummage in Swift’s ‘ Mis- 
cellanea’ to pick up a few scraps of all this merry 
humour. He did nothing to make himself live, 
except being the grandfather of the ‘School for 
Scandal ’—but he must have been a delightful fellow 
to live with. I do not know that we should respect 
him, but I am sure that we should have loved him.” 
On the whole, this is a number quite above the 
average. 


The Expositor opens with a paper by Dr. Salmon 
on ‘The Keynote of the Epistle to the Hebrews.” 
The writer seems to us; to overstate the ‘‘ Paulin- 
ism” of the doctrine and language of this Epistle; 
and instead of bringing out the fine comparison 
between the lofty spiritualism of Christianity, and 
the elaborate ceremonialism of the ancient Law, 
which seems to us the pervading idea of the Epistle, 
he fastens his attention upon a few isolated texts, 
and comes to the coxcclusion that the keynote is 
“the danger of the disciples falling away, and the 
terrible penalties which apostary would entail.” We 
come into a higher arena in the next paper on 
“* The Third Psalm,” a fine exposition by the editor, 
the Rey. 8S. Cox. The next three articles require no 
particular comment; they are ‘‘ Man’s Power to 
Forgive Sins,” an exposition of St. Mark ii. 10, by 
Dr. R. E. Wallis; “The Two Accounts of Our 
Lord’s Infancy,” in which the Rey. Ei. 8. Gibson 
attempts to reconcile what appear to us to be es- 
sentially legendary narratives by the ingenious 
theory that in Matthew we have Joseph’s narrative, 
andin Luke, Mary’s; and ‘‘ Christ and the Angels,” 
a continuation of Professor Robertson Smith’s expo- 
sition of Hebrews ii. The next article, on ‘“ The 
Second Hpistle of St. Peter,” will make Bibliolaters 
stare and gasp if ever they read essays on Biblical 
Criticism, In a previous article Dr. EH, A. Abbott 
had attempted to prove that the author of this 
Epistle had read the Antiquities of Josephus; he 
now shows what is well known to all Biblical stu- 
dents, that he copied the Epistle of St. Jude, 
“This conclusion,” Dr, Abbott says, ‘will be 
further confirmed, if we can show that the style of 
the author throughout is that of a copyist and 
‘ fine writer,’ ignorant of ordinary Greek idioms, yet 
constantly straining after grandiloquent Greek, an 
affected and artificial style wholly unlike that of the 
First Epistle of St. Peter, a style so made up of 
shreds and patches of other men’s writings, and 
so interspersed with obsolete, sonorous, and mean- 
ingless words, that it really has no claim to be 
called a style at all, and resembles nothing so much 
as the patch-work English of a half-educated Hindoo 
aping the language of Lord Macaulay and Dr. John- 
son with an occasional flavour of Shakespeare.” 
The number is brought to a close with two brief 
notes on 2 Corinthians viii. 18, and 1 John y. 16, 
by the Revs. J. E. Denison, and E. H. Sugden, 


Good Words continues the two new serial stories, 
“The Golden Shaft,” by Charles Gibbon, and “‘ Lady 
Jane,” a tale by Mrs. Oliphant, characterised by that 
writer’s graceful style and pleasant haracter-paint- 
ing. The most interesting contribution this month 
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is unquestionably that entitled ‘ Reminiscences of 
Carlyle and Leigh Hunt,” from the Diary of the late 
John Hunter of Craigbrook, by Dr. Walter C. Smith, 
with a portrait of the Diarist. Here is an account of 
a literary Symposium which reminds us of the 
noetes ceneque Deorum :— 

‘ Carlyle and Hunt were in great force, and came 
out in the course of the evening in their full 
strength. They form decided contrasts to each 
other in almost every respect, and the occasional 
collisions that took place between them drew out 
the salient points and characteristic powers of each 
in the most striking manner possible. I never saw 
Carlyle in such vigour, and was delighted, even when 
I most differed from him, with the surging floods of 
his sonorous eloquence which he poured forth from 
time to time, illuminated, as they always were, by 
the coruscations of a splendid fancy, sometimes 
lurid enough, to be sure, and heated to boiling fer- 
vour by the inextinguishable fire of deep emotion 
that is for ever gnawing his heart and brain. Hunt 
again was all light and air, glancing gracefully over 
all topics, and casting the hues of his own tempera- 
ment on every subject that arose. Ido not mean 
to make any attempt at giving an account of the 
conversation. That is out of the question in the 
present instance. It lasted without interruption 
from five till near twelve o’clock, and embraced the 
most multifarious subjects. We had the Scottish 
Kirk, Wordsworth, Petrarch, Burns, Knox and 
Aume, the Church of England, Dante, heaven and 
hell, all through our ‘ glowing hands;’ and strange 
work was made with most of them. I gaye some 
offence to Carlyle, but he recovered from it so 
swiftly, and redeemed himself so generously, that 
it heightened my admiration of him. He had been 
declaiming against Wordsworth, whom he represented 
as an inferior person to Cowper, adding that from 
the débris of Robert Burns, a thousand Words- 
worths might have been made. We laughed at all 
this, especially when we found that he had never 
read, or, at least, had no recollection of ‘ Laodamia’ 
and various other things in which Wordsworth’s 
finest powers are exhibited, We next came to 
Petrarch, whom he crushed to a sapless nothing in 
his grasp. I stood out a good while on this subject, 
as did Hunt and Craik. At last Carlyle said—‘ All 
I have to say is, that there is one son of Adam who 
has no sympathy with his weak, washy twaddle 
about another man’s wife. I cast it from me as so 
much trash, unredeemed by any quality that speaks 
to my heart and soul. And now you may say what- 
ever you like of him or of me.’ I answered hastily 
—‘ Then I would say of you that you are to be 
pitied for wanting a perception which I have, and 
which I think, and the world in general will think, I 
am the richer for possessing; and I would just 
speak of what you have now uttered in these 
words :— 

‘Say, canst thou paint a sunbeam to the blind, 

Or make him feel a shadow with his mind 2?” 
A slight shade passed over his face at this, and he 
said—‘ Well, Ladmit you are right to think so, what- 
ever I may think of the politeness of your saying 
it as you have now done.’ Hunt interposed to the 
rescue with, ‘ Well, that’s very good. Carlyle knocks 
down all our idols with two or three sweeps of his 
arm, and having so far cleared his way to us, he 
winds up by knocking down ourselves; and when 
we cry out against this rough work, he begins to 
talk of—politeness!’ This was followed by a peal 
of laughter, in which Carlyle joined with all his 
heart; and then addressed me cordially and kindly 
—‘I believe, after all, you are quite right. I ought 
to envy you. Ihave no doubt you have pleasures 
and feelings manifold from which I am shut out, 
and have shut out myself, in consequence of the 
habit I have so long indulged of groping through the 
sepulchral caverns of our being. I honour and love 
you for the lesson you have taught me.’ This was 
felt to be very noble. ‘There is Carlyle all over,’ 
said Hunt; ‘that’s what makes us all love him. 
His darkest speculations always come out to the 
light by reason of the human heart which he ecar- 
ried along with him. He will at last end in glory 
and gladness,’ 

“‘ Towards the conclusion of the evening we had a 
regular discussion between Carlyle and Hunt, in- 
volving the whole merits of their several systems, if 
I may so call Hunt’s fantastic framework of agree- 
abili ties, which Carlyle certainly shattered to pieces 
with great ease (though without disconcerting Hunt 
in the slightest degree), in order to substitute his 
eternal principles of right and wrong, responsibility, 
awe of the Unseen—the spiritual worship of the soul 
yearning out of the clay tenement after the infinitely 
holy and the infinitely beautiful. Hunt’s system, I 
told him, would suit nobody but himself, 
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“Hunt told us a good story of Lamb. Some one 
had been talking against eternal punishments and 
the like, when Lamb turned round on him with 
‘No; that won’t do for me. I can’t give up my 
hell.’ This was inimitably characteristic.” 

Mr. Richard Jefferies, who has attracted so much 
attention by his articles on country life in the Pall 
Mall Gazette, contributes a delightful sketch en- 
titled ‘Out of Doors in February.” Under the 
heading “‘ Sicilian Days,” Mr. A. J. C. Hare begins 
a series of descriptive papers, with several good il- 
lustrations. Mrs. C. Garnett describes ‘“‘ The Moun- 
tain Homes of the Vaudois,” also with effective illus- 
-trations ; and among the other articles are ‘ Fashion 
and Physiology,” a useful protest against some pre- 
vailing fashions in dress, by Dr. Milner Fothergill ; 
**Man and the Gospel,” the second of two discourses 
of a mildly-orthodox character, by the Bishop of 
Peterborough; and ‘Light in Darkness,” the con- 
clusion of an interesting biographical study, by Mrs. 
Craig, of F'. J. Campbell, the excellent founder of 
the Royal Normal College for the Blind at Upper 
Norwood. 

The Sunday Review opens with an appropriate 
tribute by Professor W. H. Corfield to the memory 
of the late Dean Stanley, a past president of the 
Sunday Society. Among other articles which de- 
serve attention may be specially mentioned ‘‘ The 
Inadequacy of Agnosticism to Satisfy Human Aspi- 
rations,” by W. Cave Thomas; and ‘“ Thoughts 
Abont the Work of the Sunday Society,” by J. W. 
Joynt, of Trinity College, Dublin. From the former 
we take the two following noteworthy paragraphs :— 

*‘ Society is threatened on the one hand by reli- 
gious bigotry, and on the other by Agnosticism, and 
we scarcely know which is the worst danger of the 
two. It is for sensible, far-sighted Christians and 
philosophers to steer a middle course. The Chris- 
tian must relinquish those dogmas which it is. 
utterly impossible for the rational mind to accept if 
he would not see the better part, the Immutable 
Faith, suffer total eclipse. And what would Agnos- 
ticism gain by effecting that temporary eclipse but 
a dead mechanical world, divested of all aspiration 
and poetry, of all adequate motive to right emprise ? 
It may be all very well for Agnosticism to disport 
itself in a society protected by Christian influence, 
which preverts the sense of hopelessness and deso- 
lation which would otherwise supervene. How Ag- 
nostics and Atheists can consistently disquiet them- 
selves about ambition, reputation, excellence, as 
mortals do who believe in the distinction between 
right and wrong, in human responsibility, we are at 
a loss to guess, The Agnostic makes spasmodic 
efforts to be cheerful under the influence of what he 
is pleased to term ‘cosmic emotion,’ but poetry is 
not the offspring of Agnosticism, and is only 
clumsily simulated to cover the weary sense of the 
nothingness of existence which a one-sided ration- 
alism has forced upon him; poetry is of another 
creed, and would, as an exotic, entirely disappear 
from the intellectual domain of the Agnosticism of 
the future. 

‘All Rationalists, who are sufficiently rational 
to be able to comprehend nature under a wider con- 
ception than Agnosticism, will never seek to under- 
mine the faith of those who believe in Christianity, 
but will endeavour to arrive at the better part of the 
old faith, the Immutable Faith, and to free this 
from dogmas which have obscured and sullied it— 
dogmas which were possible of acceptance in a less 
cultured and less inquiring world. ‘The faith of the 
past has to be revised for the acceptance of the 
minds of the present and of the future. It will have 
to be a revision far more sweeping than that which 
has recently been effected. Let there be a Free 
Christian compact, betweeu those who believe more 
and those who believe less, against utter godlessness, 
and time shall clear the Immutable Mean of Faith 
from the wreckage of errors in which it is now en- 
tangled and involved.” 


The Sunday Magazine opens with the second 
instalment of George Macdonald’s new story 
‘Weighed and Found Wanting.” There is also 
a continuation of a new story of New England in 
the olden time, by Olive M, Birrell, entitled ‘‘ Justice 
Warren’s Daughter.” Our old friend “ A.K.H.B.” 
has one of his pleasant Essays, entitled ‘On 
the Finding of Nothing,” which we sincerely hope 
will not be understood as applying to his own vo- 
luminous works. “Is Mars Habitable?” a ques- 
tion reminding us of the old Plurality of Worlds 
controversy, is apparently going to be answered in 
the negative, by EH. W. Maunder, F.R.A,S., but we 
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known novelist Hesba Stretton, under the heading 
“Our Principal Contributors.” Among other 
articles are ‘“‘'The Amaranth,” by Dr. Hugh Mac- 
millan ; ‘‘ Sunday Morning on Matheran Hill,” by 
Mrs. Mitchell; and ‘“ Sunday Evenings with the 
Children,” by R. H. Smith. 

Journal of the National Indian Association con- 
tains, among other articles, “ Sports and Amuse- 
ments of the Natives of India,” by A. Nundy ; the 
speech of a native judge on ‘“ Education in India ” ; 
the second part of the interesting tale of Indian life, 
entitled “ The Second Daughter-in-Law,” by Pandit 
Shiva Nath Sastri; and a variety of information 
respecting the progress of education and gocial 
reforms in India. 


The Art Magazine is scarcely so interesting this 
month as usual. A fine engraving of ‘* The Nurem- 
berg Madonna” forms the frontispiece. There is a 
biographical sketch of “ John Bagnold Burgess, 
A.R.A.,” with portrait and engravings of two of his 
principal works, “Guarding the Hostages,” and 
“The Professor and his Papil.” One of the plea- 
santest papers is the well-illustrated description of 
‘Alnwick Castle,” by the Rev. M. Creighton. There 
are also articles more or lesg illustrated on ‘*‘ Book 
Decoration: Historical and Artistic,” by S. Ker- 
shaw; “Belgian Art,” ‘Colour in Dress,” by L. 
Hemingham ; “Antique Spoons,” by T. W. Greene; 
“Nuremberg Art,” by W. M. Conway; and “ Byways 
of Book Iilustration,” with sketches from Baxter’s 
“Pilgrim’s Progress,” by R. L. Stevenson. 


The Day of Rest looks gaudy with its new 
coloured illustrations and ornamental cover. But 
even in periodicals intended exclusively for Sunday 
reading we now have the inevitable serials ‘ The 
Lord’s Pursebearer,” by Hesba Stretton. There is 
also “A Talo of Antwerp,” illustrating the prin- 
ciple of charity. Among other articles, some pro- 
fusely illustrated, are ‘Christ at Emmaus,” 
“‘ Parable of the Prodigal Son,” and “The Snow- 
drop.” We are glad to see that the pleasant “ Child- 
rens’ Pages” are retained in even a more attractive 
form. 

Cassell’s Family Magazine, like all the others, has 
its two serial stories, ‘‘ No Proof,” and “ Ralph Rae- 
burn’s Trusteeship,” which are hardly up to the 
standard of the tales in Good Words or the Sunday 
Magazine. This magazine, however, is stroug in 
short, bright, and descriptive articles on such sub- 
jects as “ Real Whitby Jet,” ‘Passages in Girl-life,” 
‘““A Happy Home Well Ordered,” “Under the 
Crust,” a description of the Lancashire Operative ; 
“Our Surnames,” and “ A Pilgrimage to Harefield,” 
a pleasant sketch of home travel, by the Rev. BE. 
Walford. A new and interesting feature is ‘The 
Family Parliament,” in which we have debates on 
two questions, “Are Harly Marriages Unthrifty ?” 
—the answer to which depends on the persons con- 
cerned, and ‘‘Home Life versws Public Life for 
Girls,” 

We have a'so received from Messrs. Cassell :— 

The Life and Work of St. Paul, Part I. of the 
handsome illustrated edition of Canon Farrar’s 
well-known work, uniform with the illustrated edi- 
tion of his ‘‘ Life of Christ.” 

New Testament Commentary for English Readers, 
edited by Bishop Ellicott, Part XXIII. 

Cassell’s Illustrated Universal History, Part V. 

The Family Physician, 2 Manual of Domestic 
Medicine, Part XXY. 


—+—_—_ 


Hiterary AWotes, 

Mr. W. Coneneve, British Vice-Consul at San 
Remo, and brother of Dr. Richard Congreve, is 
printing an Italian version of Comte’s ‘ Catechism,” 
as revised by Comte himself, which hitherto has 
existed only in Dr. Congreve’s English translation. 

We are not to look for Mr. Browning’s fresh yvo- 
lume of ‘‘ Dramatic Idylls” till the spring. It will 
be somewhat Jarger than the two former series were. 
Five or six Idylls are written—two of some length, 
the others shorter. 

Messrs. Macminnan AND Co, will publish immedi- 
ately a work by the late Lord Justice James upon 
“ The British in India,” edited by his daughter, Mrs. 
Schwabe. 


Messrs. Lonemans will publish this spring two 
more volumes of Mr. Lecky’s “ History of England 
in the Highteenth Century,” covering the period 
from 1760 to 1784; and also the first portion of 
Mr. Froude’s “‘ Life of Carlyle,” being a history of 


are kept in suspense uatil a second and concluding | the first forty years of his life—1795-1835. This 
article, A pleasing pcrirait is given of the well-/ latter will also consist of two volumes, and it will 
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contain two portraits and four other illustration § 
etched on steel. 

Mr. J. E. Coryisu, of Manchester, has in pre- 
paration, to be published by subscription, in demy 
octavo size, the ‘Life and Correspondence of Dr, 
Samuel Hibbert Ware,” author of the “ Founda- 
tions of Manchester.” The book will be edited by 
Mrs, Hibbert Ware, and the impression will be 
limited to 500 copies. Dr. Hibbert Ware was in 
frequent correspondence with Sir Walter Scott, Sir 
David Brewster, Professor Jamieson, and other dis- 
tinguished literary men, whose letters will appear 
in the book. 

Messrs. Rivineton will shortly publish a volume 
of “ Studies in Philosophy, Aneient and Modern,” 
by Mr. W. L. Courtney, Fellow of New College, 
Oxford, author of “The Metaphysics of John 
Stuart Mill.” The volume will consist of the nine 
following essays :—Ancient Idealism—Parmenides : 
Ancient Hedonism —Epicurus; The Failure of 
Berkeley’s Idealism; A Chapter in the History of 
the Word ‘‘Cause;” The New Psychology ; The 
New Ethics; ‘‘ Back to Kant;” Kant as Moralist 
and Logician; and The Hegelian Religion. 

Tue German Spelling Reform Association has just 
issued a handsome Kalender for this year, and has 
begun to publish a series of German classics in re- 
formed spelling. 

A rumour has reached the Academy that the pub- 
lication may be expected shortly of an important 
work by Carlyle, hitherto quite unknown, describing 
a tour in Ireland in 1849. 

Mr. J. Srrvenson has written an account in the 
New York Tribune of his researches among the pucblo 
Indians of New Mexico and Arizona, conducted on 
behalf of the Smithsonian Institute. Heexploreda 
number of rock-built towns, one of which he esti- 
mates to have contained a population of 100,000. 
Dwellings are excavated out of the rock for sixty 
miles along the face of a winding cliff. Mr. Steven- 
son has brought back a collection of many thousand 
objects of pottery. 


Buackiey.—The Rev. H. T. Basford will retire 
from the pulpit at Blackley on the last Sunday of 
July next. 

Daruincton.—The Rey. F, Haydn Williams, who 
is leaving for Blackpool, preached farewell sermons 
to large congregations in the Unitarian Chapel, Dar- 
lington, on Sunday last. The rey. gentleman’s de- 
parture is generally regretted in the district. 

Pootr.—On Wednesday evening last there was 
a pleasant meeting of the congregation in order 
to give a welcome to the Rev. F. Teesdale Reed, 
who has recently settled here. About fifty 
were present. Messrs. A. Balstonand W. N. West- 
ern expressed in a few well chosen words the grati- 
fication of the members of the church that Mr. Reed 
had consented to undertake the pastoral duties in 
connection with the congregation, and the hope that 
both minister and people would work harmoniously 
together for the advancement of those views of reli- 
gious truth and duty which they so highly valued. 
Mr. Reed, in acknowledging the kindly words of wel- 
come to which the previous speakers had given ex- 
pression, spoke of the importance of the step he had 
taken, and his diffidence in doing so, asking for the 
kindly consideration of his friends when his efforts 
seemed to be below par, as wellas their appreciation 
of his more successful work. The congregation think 
they have every reason to look forward hopefully for 
the result of Mr. Reed’s labours amongst them, 

Tur Lonpon Scuoon Boarp held its weekly meet- 
ing on Thursday, when they discussed a motion to 
suspend all further expenditure and other proceed- 
ings in reference to industrial schools until the 
result is made known of the promised Royal Com- 
mission to inquire into the whole existing industrial 
school system. The proposition was rejected. Mrs, 
Surr was re-elected a member of the Industrial 
Schools Committee, 

Tue ‘‘ Houston” Dissectinc Microscopr.— Mr. 
Browning, of 63, Strand, has favoured us with one 
of these useful instruments. It is an excellently 
contrived arrangement, whereby, for five or six shil- 
lings, the practical student of botany can obtain all 
he requires for floral dissections absolutely short of 
the histological branch of his subject, and consists 
of a pocket magnifier of two powers, mounted upon 
a focussing pedestal; the box which contains the 
whole apparatus serving as a stage whereon the ob- 
ject is placed for examination. There are also for- 
ceps, three dissecting needles, and glass and cork 
object-slips. The lenses are easily removable for 
use in the field, and indeed the whole thing is so 
compact that it may be placed in the pocket for out- 
door work. 
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Our Contemporaries. 


RELIGIOUS PROGRESS. 

The Christian World, in an article on ‘ Philo- 
sophical Radicals,” speaks as follows of the elder 
Mill and the Creeds :— 

It was hardly surprising that James Mill should 
have looked upon the ecclesiastical establishment as 
Antichrist. It was the grand prop of the aristo- 
cracy. It trampled on all reform. In the view of 
its clergy, popular education was the prelude to 
atheism. James Mill looked at the State Church 
creeds; to him they seemed to depict the Eternal 
Creator as a being that rejoiced in the endless tor- 
ment of those He had called into life. He listened 
to its preaching; and asked how tirades against 
Dissent, “converting religion, which ought to be 
a principle of love, into a principle of hatred,” 
mean views of intellectual independence, and dis- 
sertations on dogmatic theology, could promote 
public morality. It isin connection with the re- 
ligious position in England to-day that the greatest 
and most auspicious change has occurred since the 
time of James Mill. No man looking over the land 
could now affirm that its religion, taken generally, 
without regard to State Church or Free Church, is 
not on the side of humanity, morality, and social 
improvement. Preaching universally has become 
less dogmatic, and more practical. Not only in the 
pulpit, but in the press, by writers of great power 
and eloquence like Dr. Macdonald, the frightful con- 
ception of the Almighty under which our forefathers 
trembled has been called in question. . They seem 
to have thought of God almost exclusively as Autho- 
rity; we have been taught to think of Him as 
Love. And what is the inference that may be 
drawn from this truly blessed revolution in the 
thoughts, feelings, practices of religious men? It 
is that now religion, instead of being a retarding or 
chilling force in political affairs, may be looked upon 
as a mighty impulse—a wind, verily, from God—to 
bear on the ship of reform to new regions of im- 
provement and benefivence. 


THE MATHEMATICAL TRIPOS. 

The Zvmes, in an article on the Cambridge 
Mathematical Tripos, speaks of the melancholy 
interest it arouses :— 

It is the last Trivos of the old system; and Mr. 
Herman, of Trinity, is the last genuine senior wran- 
gler of a series which began in 1747. Mr. Herman 
may congratulate himself on becoming the master 
of a curio in the way of distinguished degrees—of 
the last copy procurable of an honour no longer in 
circulation. The changes impending have been 
long decided upon; but they have been delayed to 
save vested interests. The French Chamber re- 
fuses to vote scrutin de liste lest it should discredit 
the system upon which its members were themselves 
elected. We should not care to say that Mr. Her- 
man’s distinction is discredited by the condemnation 
of the system under which he has wou success. 
Rather that glory is enhanced by the prospect of 
extinction. Mr. Herman has, as it were, a certifi- 
cate to show that he excels his competitors. That 
is what no future wrangler will be able to say with- 
out fear of contradiction. The senior wranglership 
will, indeed, survive, but only as a shadow. of its 
former self. The old system of examination and of 
class-lists is well-known. Once upon a time tne 
Cambridge Tripos included every subject taught at 
Cambridge. Mathematics were only one branch of 
study in which candidates for this expansive Tripos 
disputed for the palm. But presently mathematics 
swallowed up its compeers, as Aaron’s serpent 
swallowed up the serpents of the Mgyptians. ‘The 
Tr:pos became the Mathematical Tripos. Gradually 
one subject after another asserted a claim to have 
a Tripos all to itself. The Classical Tripos soon 
became an examination rivalling in importance its 
elder brother. But the badge of infcriority survived 
till quite recent years, Before a student could com- 
pete in the Classical Tripos he was required to ob- 
tain honour in mathematics, Now that restriction 
is removed, and the undergraduate, his ‘‘ Little Go ” 
once passed, can direct his studies in whatever 
direction his tastes point. The candidates for 
mathematical honours under the system which pro: 
duced Mr, Herman and his predecessors presented 
tlemselves, at the end of December, after three 
ycars and one term of residence, for the first part 
of the Mathematical Tripos Examination. Those 
whose names appeared in the preliminary class-list, 


‘and in alphabetical order in each class. 
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short interval; and their marks ultimately formed 
part of the grand total. The candidates at the final 
examination in January appeared in the class-list 
in three classes, each in order of merit—namely, the 
wranglers, headed by the magic name which is now 
to lose most of its glory, senior optimes and junior 
optimes. The future order of things is to be this :— 
After nine terms of residence candidates will, in 
June, offer themselves for the first preliminary ex- 
amination, similar to the first examination. Those 
who pass the standard may, a few weeks later, go in 
for the second part of the Tripos, in which they are 
examined upon higher subjects, chiefly pure mathe- 
matics. The class-list will be in order of merit. 
A senior wrangler will appear in its front, but he 
will be a senior wrangler without the stamp of 
finality. Six mouths afterwards the third and last 
examination will be held, in which laurels may be 
won in each subject or group of subjects separately, 
without favour-.or prejudice tothe others. But here 
the examiners will arrange the candidates in classes, 
Thus the 
second examination will test the student’s general 
proficiency ; and there, it may be predicted, a large 
number of the examinees will stop short. They 
will embark on the world forthwith. The more 
ambitious will work on for a fellowship, or for the 
pure love of their subject. From the third exami- 
nation they will emerge as specialists in pure mathe- 
matics, astronomy, physics, or heat and electricity. 
The senior wrangler will thus be the best man up to 
a certain point; but, even if he figure to advantage 
in the special examination, he will not necessarily 
be the best man on the whole. To dispute that 
honour with him is open to any rival who obtains 
a first-class in the special examination. 


JOSEPH SMITH AT NAUVOO,.—ILI. 
BY THE HON. JOSIAH QUINCY, 

The clouds had parted when we emerged from 
the chamber of curiosities, and there was time to 
see the Temple before dinner. General Smith or- 
dered a capacious carriage, and we drove to that 
beautiful eminence, bounded on three sides by the 
Mississippi, which was covered by the holy city of 
Nauvoo, The curve in the river enclosed a position 
lovely enough to furnish a site for the Utopian com- 
munities of Plato or Sir Thomas More; and here 
was an orderly city, magnificently laid out, and 
teeming with activity and enterprise. And all the 
diligent workers, who had reared these handsome 
stores and comfortable dwellings, bowed in subjec- 
tion to the man to whose unexampled absurdities 
we had listened that morning. Not quite unex- 
ampled either. For many years I held a trusteg- 
ship which required me to be a frequent visitor at 
the McLean Asylum for the Insane. I had talked 
with some of its unhappy inmates, victims of the 
sad but not uncommon delusion that each had re- 
ceived the appointment of vicegerent of the Deity 
upon earth. Itis well known that such unfortu- 
nates, if asked to explain their confinement, have a 
ready reply: ‘‘ I am sano, The rest of the world 
is mad, and the majority is against me.” It was 
like a dream to find one’s self moving through a 
prosperous community, where the repulsive claim of 
one of these pretenders was respectfully acknow- 
ledged. It was said that Prince Hamlet had no 
need to recover his wits when he was despatched for 
England, for the demented denizens of that island 
would never detect his infirmity. If the blasphe- 
mous assumptions of Smith seemed like the ravings 
of a lunatic, he had, at least, brought them to a mar- 
ket where all the people were as madas he. Near 
the entrance to the Temple we passed a workman 
who was labouring upon a Luge sun, which he had 
chiseled from the solidrock. ‘Tho countenance was 
of the Negro type, and it was surrounded by the con- 
vontional rays. 

“General Smith,” said the man, looking up from 
his task, “is this like the face you saw in vision ? ” 

‘Very near it,” answered the prophet, “ except” 
(this was added with an air of careful connoisseur- 
ship that was quite overpowering)—* except that 
the nose is just a thought too broad.” 

The Mormon Temple was not fully completed. It 
was a wonderful structure, altogether indescribable 
by me, Being, presumably, like something Smith 
had seen in vision, it certainly cannot be com- 
pared to any ecclesiastical building which may be 
discerned by the natural eyesight. It was built of 
limestone, and was partially supported by huge 
monolithic pillars, each costing, said the prophet, 
three thousand dollars. Then in the basement was 
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These animals, we were assured, were temporary, 
They were to be replaced by stone oxen as fast as 
they could be made, The Temple, odd and striking 
as it was, produced no effect that was commen- 
surate with its cost. Perhaps it would have re- 
quired a genius to have designed anything worthy 
of that noble site. The city of Nauvoo, with its wide 
streets sloping gracefully to the farms enclosed on 
the prairie, seemed to he a better temple to Him who 
prospers the work of industrious hands than the 
grotesque structure on the hill, with all its queer 
carvings of moons and suns, This, however, was 
by no means tbo opinion of the man whose fiat had 
reared the building. In a tone half way between 
jest and earnest, and which might have been taken 
for either at the option of the hearer, the prophet 
put this inquiry: ‘‘Is not here one greater than 
Solomon, who built a Temple with the treasures of 
his father David, and with the assistance of Huram, 
King of Tyre? Joseph Smith has built his Temple 
with no one to aid him in the work,” 

On returning to the tavern dinner was served in 
the kitchen where we had breakfasted. The pro- 
phet carved at one end of the board, while some 
twenty persons, Mormons or travellers (the former 
mostly coatless), were scattered along its sides, At 
the close of a substantial meal a message was brought 
to the effect that the United States Marshal had 
arrived and wished to speak to Mr. Adams, This 
officer, as it turned out, wanted my companion’s 
advice about the capture of some criminal, for whom 
he had a warrant. The matter was one of some 
difficulty, for, the prophet being absolute in Nauyoo, 
no man could be arrested or held without his per- 
mission. I do not remember what was the outcome 
of this interview, which was so protracted that it 
caused Mr. Adams to miss one of the most notable 
exhibitions of the day. 

‘General Smith,” said Dr. Goforth, when we had 
adjourned to the green in front of the tavern, “I 
think Mr. Quiney would like to hear you preach.” 
“Then I shall be happy to do so,” was the 
obliging reply ; and, mounting the broad step which 
led from the house, the prophet promptly addressed 
a sermon to the little group about him. Our num- 
bers were constantly increased from the passers in 
the street, and a most attentive audience of more than 
a hundred persons soon hung upon every word of 
the speaker. The text was Mark xvi. 15, and tho 
comments, though rambling and disconnected, were’ 
delivered with the fluency and fervour of a camp- 
meeting orator. The discourse was interrupted 
several times by the Methodist minister before re- 
ferred to, who thought it incumbent upon him to 
question the soundness of certain theological posi- 
tions maintained by the speaker. One specimen of 
the sparring which ensued I thought worth setting 
down. The prophet is asserting that baptism for 
the remission of sins is essential for salvation. 
Minister: “Stop! What do you say to the case of 
the penitent thief?” Prophet: ‘* What do you mean 
by that ?” Minister: ‘‘ You know our Sayiour said 
to the thief, ‘This day shalt thou be with me in 
Paradise,’ which shows he could not haye been bap- 
tised before his admission.” Prophet: ‘How do 
you know he wasn’t baptised before he became a 
thief?” At this retort the sort of laugh that is pro- 
voked by an unexpecied hit ran through the audi- 


-ence; but this demonstration of sympathy was re- 


buked by a severe look from Smith, who went on to 
say: “ But that is not the true answer. In the ori- 
ginal Greek, as this gentleman (turning to me) will 
inform you, the word that has been translated para- 
dise means simply a place of departed spirits. To 
that place the penitent thief was conyeyed, and there, 
doubtless he received the baptism necessary for his 
admission to the heavenly kingdom,” The other 
objections of his antagonist were parried with a 
similar adroitness, and in about fifteen minutes the 
prophet concluded a sermon which if was evident 
that his disciples had heard with the heartiest satis- 
faction, 

In the afternoon we drove to visit the farms upon 
the prairie which this enterprising people had en- 
closed and were cultivating with every appearance of 
success. On returning we stopped in a beautiful 
grove, where there were seats and a platform for 
Speaking. “‘ When the weather permits,” said Smith, 
“we hold our services in this place; but shall cease 
to do so when the temple is finished.” ‘ I suppose 
none but Mormon preachers are allowed in Nauvoo,” 
said the Methodist minister who had accompanied 
our expedition, “ On the contrary,” replied the pro- 
phet, ‘‘I shall be very happy to have you address 
my people next Sunday, and I will ensure you a. 
most attentive congregation.” ‘ What? Do you 
mean that I may say anythiag I please and that you 
will make no reply?” “ You may certainly say anys 
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thing you please; but I must reserve the right of 
adding a word or two, if I judge best. I pro- 
mise to speak of you in the most respectful manner.” 
As we rode back there was more dispute between the 
minister and Smith. ‘Come,” said the latter, 
suddenly slapping his antagonist on the knee, to 
emphasise the production, of a triumphant text, “if 
you can’t argue better than that, you shall say all 
you want to say to my people and I will promise to 
hold my tongue, for there’s not a Mormon among 
them who would need my assistance to answer you.” 
Some back thrust was evidently required to pay for 
this; and the minister, soon after, having occasion 
to allude to some erroneous doctrine, which I forget, 
suddenly exclaimed, ‘‘ Why I told my congregation 
the other Sunday that they might as well believe Joe 
Smith as such theology as that.” ‘Did you say 
Joe Smith in a sermon?” inquired the person to 
whom the title had been applied. ‘‘ Of course I did. 
Why not?” The prophet’s reply was given with a 
quiet superiority that was overwhelming: “ Con- 
sidering only the day and the place it would have 
been more respectful to have said Lieutenant-General 
Joseph Smith.” Clearly the worthy minister was 
no match for the head of the Mormon Church. 

T have before me some relics of my visit to 
Nauvoo. Here is the Book of Mormon, bearing the 
autograph which its alleged discoverer and translator 
wrote, ab my request; and here are some letters ad- 
dressed to the same personage, which I came by 
strangely enough. I took them from a public basket 
of waste-paper, which was placed for the service of 
the inmates of the tavern. Three of these abandoned 
epistles I asked leave to keep as memorials of my 
visit, and no objection was made to my doing so. 
The most interesting of these letters is dated ‘‘ Man- 
chester, Aug. 29th, 1842,” and comes from an Eug- 
lish convert to Mormonism. The man writes four 
pages of gilt-edged paper to his “* beloved brother in 
the Lord,” and sends him by the favour of Elder 
Snider the following presents:—‘‘A hat, a black 
satin stock with front, and a brooch.” He would 
fain join the prophet in Nauvoo; but the way is 
blocked by that not unheard-of obstacle, a mother- 
in-law, and until this excellent lady ‘falls asleep ” 
the disciple must deny bis eyes the sight of the mas- 
ter’s face. The account of himself given by this 
correspondent shows with what pathetic sincerity 
the divine commission of Smith was accepted by a 
class of men which would seem to be intellectually 
superior to so miserable a delusion. Suppressing 
the name of the writer, I shall give a portion of this 
letter, as it furnishes food for reflection and shows 
that the secret of the Mormon prophet is not to be 
fathomed at a glance :— ‘ 

“T take the liberty of writing a few lines, being 
assured that you are aman of God and a prophet 
of the Most High, not only from testimony given by 
the brethren, but the Spirit itself beareth witness. 
It is true that mine eyes have not seen and mine 
ears heard you; but the testimony I have received 
shows plainly that God does reveal by his spirit things 
that the natural man has not seen by his natural 
eyes. You may, perhaps, wonder who the indiyi- 
dual is that has written this letter. I will tell you, 
in a few words: My father died about twenty-four 
years since, leaving my mother a widow, with seven 
children. . . . Lremember her teachings well, which 
were these: Fear God, be strictly honest, and speak 
the truth, Iyxemember, when about three or four 
years old, being with her ina shop. I saw a pin 
on the floor. I picked it up and gave it to her. 
She told me to give it to the shopman, with a sharp 
reprimand, showing me that it was a sin to take even 
apin. The remembrance of this slight circumstance 
has followed me from that time to the present. 
[An account of the writer's conyersion to Mor- 
monism follows, after which he goes on thus.] _ Pre- 
viously to joining this Church, I was a singer in the 
Church of England, had eight pounds a year, and a 
good situation in the week-time at a retail hat shop. 
My wife’s brother told me I was robbing my children 
of their bread in giving up the eight pounds. I told 
him I was not dependent on that for bread, and 
gaig unto him the Lord could make up the differ- 
ence. He laughed at me; but, Beloved Brother, in 
about one month from the time I left the Church 
of England my master raised my wages four shil- 
lings a week (which was about one shilling per week 
more than that just sacrificed), and this has con- 
tinved on ever since, which is now two years this 
month, for which I thank the Lord together with 
many other mercies.” 

T have quoted enough to show what really good 
material Smith managed to draw into his net. Were 
such fish to be caught with Spaulding’s tedious 
romance and a puerile fable of undecipherable gold 
plates and gigantic spectacles? Not these cheap 
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and wretched properties, but some mastering force 
of the man who handled them, inspired the devoted 
missionaries who worked such wonders. The re- 
maining letters, both written a year previous to my 
visit, came from a certain Chicago attorney, who 
seems to have been the personal friend as well as 
the legal adviser of the prophet. With the legal 
advice come warnings of plots which enemies are 
preparing and of the probability that a seizure of 
his person by secret ambush is contemplated. 
* They hate you,” writes this friendly lawyer, ‘“ be- 
cause they have done evil unto you. My advice 
to you is not to sleep in your house; but to have 
some place to sleep strongly guarded bs your own 
friends, so that you can resist any sudden attempt 
that might be made to kidnap you in the night. 
When the Missourians come on this side and burn 
houses, depend upon if they will not hesitate to 
make the attempt to carry you away by force. Let 
me again caution you to be every moment upon 
your guard.” The man to whom this letter was 
addressed had long been familiar with perils, For 
fourteen years he was surrounded by vindictive ene- 
mies, who lost no opportunity to harass him. He 
was in danger even when we saw him at the summit 
of his prosperity, and he was soon to seal his testi- 
mony, or, if you will, to expiate his imposture by 
death at the hands of dastardly assassins. If these 
letters go little way toward interpreting the man, 
they suggest that any hasty interpretation of him is 
inadequate. 

I should not say quite all that struck me about 
Smith if I did not mention that he seemed to have 
akeen sense of the humorous aspects of his position. 
“It seems to me, General,” I said, as he was driving 
us to the river, about sunset, ‘that you haye too 
much power to be safely trusted to one man.” 
“Tn your hands, or that of any other person,” was the 
reply, ‘‘so much power would, no doubt, be dan- 
gerous. Iam the only man in the world whom it 
would be safe to trust with it. Remember, Iam 
a prophet!” The last five wcrds were spoken in a 
rich, comical aside, as ifin hearty recognition of the 
ridiculous sound they might have in the ears of a 
Gentile. Iasked him to test his powers by naming 
the successful candidate in the approaching presi- 
dential election. ‘* Well, I will prophesy that John 
Tyler will not be the next President, for some things 
are possible and some things are probable; but 
Tyler’s election ig neither the one nor the other.” 
We then went on to talk of politics, Smith recog- 
nised the curse and iniquity of slavery, though he 
opposed the methods of the Abolitionists, His plan 
was for the nation to pay for the slaves from the 
sale cf the public lands. ‘ Congress,” he said, 
“should be compelled to take this course by peti- 
tions from all parts of the country; but the peti- 
tioners must disclaim all alliance with those who 
would disturb the rights of property recognised by 
the Constitution and foment insurrection.” It may 
be worth while to remark that Smith’s plan was 
publicly advocated, eleven years later, by one who 
has mixed so much practical shrewdness with his 
lofty philosophy. In 1855, when men’s minds had 
been moved to their depths on the question of 
slavery, Mr. Ralph Waldo Emerson declared that it 
should be met in accordance “ with the interest of 
the South, and with the settled conscience ot the 
North. It is not really a great task, a great fight 
for this country to accomplish to buy that property 
of the planter, as the British nation bough the 
West Indian slaves.” He further says that the 
“ United States will be brought to give every inch 
of their public lands for a purpose like this.” We 
who can look back upon the terrible cost of the fra- 
tricidal war which put an end to slayery now say 
that such a solution of the difficulty would have 
been worthy a Christian statesman. But if the 
retired scholar was in advance of his time when he 
advocated this disposition of the public property in 
1855, what shall we say of the political and religious 
leader who had committed himself in print, as well 
as in conversation, to the same course in 1844? If 
the atmosphere of men’s opinions was stirred by 
such a proposition when war-clouds were discernible 
in the sky, was if not a statesmanlike word eleven 
years earlier, when the heavens looked tranquil and 
beneficent ? 

General Smith proceeded to unfold still further 
his views upon politics. He denounced the Missouri 
Compromise as an unjustifiable concession for the 
benefit of slavery. It was Henry Clay’s bid for the 
presidency. Dr. Goforth might have spared him- 
self the trouble of coming to Nauvoo to electioneer 
for a duelist who would fire at John Randolph, but 
was not brave enough to protect the saints in their 
rights as American citizens. Clay had told his people 
to go tothe wilds of Oregon and set up a govern- 
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ment of their own. Oh! yes, the saints might go 
into the wilderness and obtain justice of the Indians 
which imbecile, time-serving politicians would not 
give them in the land of freedom and equality. The 
prophet then talked of the details of government. 
He thought that the number of members admitted 
to the Lower House of the National Legislature 
should be reduced. A crowd only darkened counsel 
and impeded business. A member to every half 
million of population would be ample. The powers 
of the President should be increased. He should 
have authority to put down rebellion in a state, with- 
out waiting for the request of any governor; for it 
might happen that the governor himself would bo 
the leader of the rebels. It is needless to remark 
how later events showed the executive weakness that 
Smith pointed out—a weakness which cost thousands 
of valuable lives and millions of treasure; but the 
man mingled Utopian fallacies with his shrewd sug- 
gestions. He talked as from a strong mind utterly 
unenlightened by the teachings of history. Finally, 
he told us what he would do, were he President of 
the United States, and went on to mention that he 
might one day so hold the balance between parties 
as to render his election to that office by. no means 
unlikely, 

Who can wonder that the chair of the National 
Executive had its place among the visions of this 
self-reliant man? He had already traversed tho 
roughest part of the way to that coveted position. 
Born in the lowest ranks of poverty, without book- 
learning and with the homeliest of all human names, 
he had made himself at the age of thirty-nine a 
power upon earth. Of the multitudinous family of 
Snith, from Adam down (Adam of the “ Wealth of 
Nations,” I mean), none had so won human hearts 
and shaped human lives as this Joseph. Hig in- 
fluence, whether for good or for evil, is potent to- 
day and the end is not yet, 

I have endeavoured to give the details of my visit 
to the Mormon prophet with absolute accuracy. If 
the reader does not know what to make of Joseph 
Smith, I cannot help him out of the difficulty, I. 


myself, stand helpless before the puzzle. 


ECCLESIASTICAL QUESTIONS IN tHE Comine Szs- 
sion.—We anticipate that there will be an increased 
amount of time bestowed upon ecclesiastical ques- 
tions, which are likely to be pressed from different 
quarters, and to lead to discussions of a very in- 
structive, if not of a directly practical character. In 
the first place, there is the motion in favour of the 
disestablishment of the Scottish Church, of which 
notice has been given by Mr. Peddie, which has, to 
a considerable extent, had its intended effect—in 
exciting discussion in Scotland, and preparing the 
way for decisive electoral action. Then a ‘‘ Ceme- 
teries Bill” will be brought in by Mr. Richard, and 
a Bill for amending the law relating to Noncon- 
formist marriages will also be introduced, Should 
the Bill for reforming the administration of chari- 
ties in the City of London be again brought in, it is 
intended to raise the question whether the now use- 
less ecclesiastical charities shall be applied to new 
ecclesiastical purposes. Probably the question of 
clerical headships and fellowships in the colleges of 
Oxford and Cambridge will be settled for a long 
period to come, We hope that there will also be 
commenced a movement for the abolition of ecclesias- 
tical tests in training colleges mainly supported at 
the national expense. Then there are the remain- 
ing ecclesiastical grants in the colonies to be dealt 
with; but if Lord Kimberley continues to move for- 
ward on the lines he has laid in the cases of Ceylon 
and the Straits Settlement, there will not be much 
left to be effected by a Parliamentary motion. The 
Ghurch Reformers also are likely to be far more 
active this year than for some years past, and they 
will, to some extent, aid the Liberators.—The 
Liberator. 


Eprs’s Cocoa.—GratgErun 4np Comrorrine. --‘* By a tho- 
rough knowledge of the natural laws which govern the 
operations of digestion and nutrition, and by a careful 
application of the fine propertics of well-sclected cocoa, 
Mr. Epps bas provided our breakfast tables with a @eli- 
cately-flavoured beverage which may save us many heavy 
doctors’ bills. It is by the judicious use of such articles 
of diet that a constitution may be gradually built up unti. 
strong enough to resist every tendency to disease. Hun- 
dreds of subtle maladies are floating around us ready to 
attack wherever there is a weak point. We may escape 
many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well fortified with 
pure blood and a properly nourished frame.”’—Civil Ser- 
vice Gazette —Made simply with boiling water or milk, 
Sold only in Packets labelled—‘‘Jamus Errs & Co. 
Homeopathic Chcmists, London.” Also makers of Epps's 
Chocolate Essence for afternoon use. 
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THE HOME MISSIONARY BOARD. 
TO THE EDITOR, 

Sm,—The letter signed ‘* Verax,” which appeared 
in the Inquirer of the 28th ult., cannot but have 
caused pain to many readers, because it reveals 
feelings of disuppointment, such as a minister un- 
able to obtain a pulpit is naturally likely to display. 
It is a matter to be deplored that some of the old 
students of the Board are not yet settled with pas- 
toral charges. But how the Board can be reason- 
ably blamed for such a state of things I cannot see. 
It does its utmost for its students when it provides 
them with the best equipment in its power. The 
use to which they put that equipment depends upon 
themselves. In all theological colleges men are met 
with who have mistaken their vocation, and who, 
for want of pulpit ability, or for some other reason, 
are not likely to become acceptable ministers. In 
the twenty-seven years during which it has been in 
existence such cases have not been numerous 
among ex-students of the Board. That there should 
be some comparative failure is, however, inevitable. 
But men who do not prove to be acceptable to settled 
congregations may do good service as ministers-at- 
large. A difficulty, I know, is often experienced in 
filling the pulpits of mission stations, possibly be- 
cause ministers, possessed of the higher culture now 
bestowed upon the students of the Board, look for 
pulpits elsewhere rather than to such work. And 
yet than such work none is nobler; and to prepare 
for such work the Board was established. At the 
present time two of our most important mission sta- 
tions are vacant—one at Birmingham, by the de- 
cease of the Rev. J. Wilson; and one at Liverpool, 
by the resignation of the Rev. H. S. Solly. The 
friends of the Board would delight to see the duties 
of such a work undertaken by old students of theirs 
who would thereby follow the examples of the Rev. 
J. Harrop and the Kev. B. Walker in Manchester ; 
the Rev. W. Matthews in Bristol, and others simi- 
larly occupied, though not known by the title of do- 
mestic missionaries, So long, however, as mission 
stations remain vacant, ex-students of the Board 
cannot say, with reason, that there is not minis- 
terial work for them to do. 

Witiiam Croke Squier. 

Stand, near Manchester, Feb. 1. 


{It is worth adding that there are but six old 
students of the Board, out of the whole num- 
ber of eighty-six, who are not actively engaged in 
ministerial work—an unusually small proportion 
for any profession.—Ep, of Inq.] 
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THE NAMES “UNITARIAN ” 
“ SOCINIAN.” 
TO THE EDITOR. 

Sir,—I have not a copy of the report of my ser- 
mon referred to by Mr. Gordon, nor of the Inquirer 
containing the extract from it. Ican therefore only 
speak from recollection ; but, so far as I remember, 
the report gave fairly the substance of what I said— 
allowing always for the omission of a few qualify- 
ing expressions which would impart a somewhat less 
positive tone to my statement. The sermon was 
written many years ago, and when delivered last 
September it did not occur to me to question or to 
verify the particular sentence under notice. It 
would have been well, however, to omit the few 
words which are open to exception, for I was not 
unaware of the uncertainty respecting the origin of 
the term Unitarian. ‘To this uncertainty I alluded, 
observing also that in its earliest use the term was 
half political and half theological, the latter import 
remaining, and predominating in later times. This 


AND 


was mainly founded upon the introduction to the |: 


Racovian Catechism, which, however, as Mr. Gordon 
shows, is not to be relied upon. I very readily ac- 
cept his account, being aware that he has studied 
the subject with a degree of minuteness and care to 
which I can make no claim. 

It was only, I think, for the sake of explanation 
to » popular audience that I mentioned that Tran- 
sylvania is now a province of the Austrian empire, 
and the words “ provincial parliament” were only 
introduced cursorily in explanation of the word 
“Diet.” I alsospoke, not simply of a“ resolution,” 
but of » resolution which became a “law.” As to 
Priestley and Channing being rightly or wrongly 
termed Socinians, all that I meant to convey was 
this—that they would not have admitted that they 
were s0, in the sense of having learned their Chris- 
tianity from Socinus, but would have claimed to 
be disciples only of Christ. Broadly speaking, again, 
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the fact that the Socinians admitted the worship of 
Christ, and that the modern Trinitarian does the 
same, appears to me to expose the latter to the im- 
putation of being a Socinian in one of the most impor 
tant aspects of this term. Christ was not worshipped 
by the Socinian for himself, for his own sake, butas 
the representative, the ‘‘ human agent” of the Deity; 
that is, it was the Deity in him or through him 
which was really worshipped. And the same may be 
said of the Trinitarian. He worships Christ, not 
simply as a man, but as a God-man, the two com- 
bined, and for the sake of the Deity of whose mani- 
festation the man was only the human agent. I 
did not imply nor say that Trinitarian worship is 
idolatrous. I only said that to worship Christ weuld 
to the modern Unitarian be idolatrous; and to this 
extent surely he is not a Socinian. 
Feb. 1. G. Vance Smiru. 
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THE IRISH QUESTION. 
TO THE EDITOR. 

Sir,—My letter of the 14th ult. was substantially 
an endorsement of Mr, Chamberlain’s defence of 
Irish Coercion, In corroboration of the necessity of 
such measures, I instanced the lawlessness, tyranny, 
and intimidation of the Land League and its allies 
in the case of the Rev. Dr. Webster, of Cork. What, 
then, was my surprise on reading Mr. J. Orr’s letter 
in reply, in your impression of last week, no allusion 
either to the masterly defence or to the locally at- 
tested instance? In lieuof this “regular” mode of 
paper warfare, Mr. Orr enters on a sort of flighty, 
guerilla raid or rail against ‘' W.W.,” who, though he 
has lived in Ireland thirty years, is only an Eng- 
lishman, and “‘ moving in a select but limited circle ; 
his knowledge is evidently confined to Cork politics.” 
and ‘“‘it is very evident that he can throw but little 
light on the question he presumes to treat.” He, 
then, in his irregular route (rowt I suppose he thinks 
it) takes up a letter of ‘‘ W.W.’s,” which appeared in 
your journal more than a year ago, and hangs 
thereon a high-flown panegyric on the Irish priest- 
hood—a topic, at this time and in this country, 
somewhat dangerous to those who cannot keep close, 
like Mr. Orr, to their side of the hedge? I shall, 
therefore, as I cannot recant, remain silent. What 
I have written, I have written. 

Mr. Orr, however, does ask two or three questions 
strictly pertinent to the point in dispute, ¢.g., whether 
the founder (of the League) ‘‘denounced such 
crimes?” 2 ‘* When their growth took place,” 
&c. To these questions Mr. Orr will find a much 
abler reply than he would willingly take from a 
mere Cork politician, in the ‘‘ Defence,” by the 
Right Hon. J. Chamberlain, the whole of which 
I affectionately advise Mr. Orr to read, mark, 
learn, and inwardly digest, before he again puts pen 
to paper, or even opens his lips on the subject to 
his parish priest. He will find it inthe Trwthseeker 
for this month, pages 19-21, price 3d. Perhaps, Mr. 
Editor, you will allow me to quote a few passages 
from the ‘Defence,’ which some of your readers 
may not have seen :— 

“The avowed objects of the Lexyue—the examina- 
tion into a system—the reform of an unju-t law— 
were objects approved by the Government which had 
pledged itself to effect them if it could. But the 
means by which these objects were sought to be ad- 
vanced—cruelty to animals, arson, outrage, even assas- 
sination—are not, in the opinion of any Liberal 
Ministry, permissible instruments for effecting political 
reform. The Land League was not suppressed 
—and, in fact, I doubt if it could have been legally 
suppressed—until the leaders issued the disgraceful 
‘no rent’ manifesto. Mr. Parnell, who had 
originally recommended Griffith’s valuation as a fair 
rent, now urged the tenants to be content with no- 
thing higher than ‘ Prairie value.” He should not get 
more for the land than its value when the flood left tt. 
Mr. Healy, M.P., said what they wanted was 
that no landlord should be able to put a penny of 
rent upon a tenant, and the Land League would never 
cease from agitation till this question was settled on 
that permanent and certain basis. It cannot be 
borne that their (the farmers) goodwill,and liberty of 
action shall be over-ridden and made of no effect by 
the teachings and acts of those who have never con- 
cealed their sinister desire to make reconciliation im- 
possible, These men used the discontent arising from 
unjust laws to promote their objects. So long as the 
grievance existed it was difficult to decide how far 
they were the leaders of a legitimate agitation for re- 
form, and how far they were only promoteis of 
anarchy and revolution. When the grievance was 
removed, the unavowed object was the only one re- 
maining, and, in my opinion, it became not only jus- 
tifiable, but imperative, to use promptly and vigorously 
the exceptional powers which Parliament had placed 
at the disposal of the Government, in order to pre- 
yent the success of such objects by such means,” 
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What the “sinister ” object above alluded to was 
has inadvertently cropped out—sometimes in public, 
oftener in private—even from the sacred lips so indis- 
criminately belauded by Mr. Orr. As a first step to 
the desiderated goal the landlords were to be made so 
uncomfortable that they would be rejoiced to sell 
out—the Government so harassed, and Ireland so 
expensive to keep in order, or rather disorder, that 
Parliament would find out that the cheapest and 
easiest way would be to advance some millions as a 
loan to the tenants to purchase the land, This little 
step taken, and the present tenants secured in their 
tenure, subject to a small percentage on the Govern- 
ment loan, the new, but numerous little landlords 
(ninety-five] per cent.) being Catholics, the Isle of 
Saints would find itself a good day’s march nearer 
Rome. It is needless to indicate the next move, 

Cork, Jan, 31. WY Wis 
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THE BRADLAUGH CASE, 
TO THE EDITOR. 

Sir,—The time is rapidly approaching when this 
matter must again come before us. Itis not very 
inviting, but we can hardly avoid discussing it. It 
is easy to throw about strong epithets, to denounce 
“bigotry,” and talk wildly with regard to the ques- 
tion. Not a little of this kind of thing has been 
indulged in by some of the “friends of freedom.” 
It is well, however, to try to bear in mind the real 
question that will be before the House. Party feel- 
ing has got so mixed up with it, and there is so 
much prejudice surrounding it, or otherwise I doubt 
whether at least one aspect of it would have pre- 
sented any difficulty. I refer to that so ably ad- 
verted to by your contemporary the Christian World, 
i.e., ought an avowed atheist like Mr. Bradlaugh be 
permitted to take his seat before the disability has 
been removed by Bill? 

We hear a good deal of the wrong done to 
Northampton and its member by keeping the latter 
out of the House. Who, however, keeps him out ? 
Not the House at all; but the lay. For who can 
pretend that there is not a theistic test? Nobody 
prevents Mr. Bradlaugh from taking the oath; he 
simply cannot, and has ostentatiously proclaimed to 
the House that he cannot take it; for has not Mr. 
Gladstone expressly said that going through the 
form of the oath is not taking it? Our Courts of 
Justice are happily above suspicion of party feeling, 
and everyone must know that Mr. Bradlaugh would 
not be permitted to make a mockery of the oath in 
one of these. 

Fiven if a vote of the House permit him to go . 
through the form, would this settle the question ? 
It would be very presumptuous, as your contempo- 
rary points out, to say that it would. But, be that 
as it may, of one thing we may be certain: we 
should hear no more of the proposed Bill of relief, 
the only remedy. And this result would be reached 
—Mr, Bradlaugh would be admitted, and Mr, Holy- 
oake excluded. Any settlement more unfortunate 
could not be brought about, 

We need not spend much sympathy upon either 
Northampton or Mr. Bradlaugh. The constituency, as 
Greenwich when it returned the Jew, Alderman Salo- 
mon, knew that the law would stand in the way of the 
member’s entrance, and in the latter case member and 
constituency waited and agitated, and eventually 
brought down the barrier, in a constitutional way. And 
bad laws are only got rid of by being repealed, The 
alderman did not collect a mob in Trafalgar-square, 
and then go down to the House and expect to be 
seated by force. That at any rate has not been the 
English method of progress, and surely we may all 
hope it never will be. Whether Mr, Bradlangh will 
this time go down to the House with the men whom 
Mrs. Besavt advised to learn their drill we have yet 
to be informed. 

I do not dwell upon the ethical aspects of the 
case. Why need I enforce the lesson so admirably 
taught us by Mr. Holyoake, who tells us that he 
could not, and therefore, would not take the oath. 
Iam bound to add that I have not a little contenpt 
for much of the flabby sort of liberalism that has 
been talked and written over this matter. It means, 
if anything at all, that we are quite wrong in our 
denunciations, often so freely indulged in, of the 
Broad Church party ; and that those of us who do 
not object to the theory of a National Church are as 
mistaken in keeping outside, All this if means, 
and a great deal more, that is utterly mischievous 
and degrading. - A.W. E. 

Hastings, Feb. 1. 


A “Lire of Klopstock,” by Herr Franz Miincker, 
is announced for publication this coming spring, 
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Religious IJrtelligenee, 


Honsier, near Lrreps.—The annual meeting of 
the Hast Cheshire Christian Union was held at 
Staleybridge on Saturday last. The business meet- 
ing included reports from the assisted congregations, 
Divine service was conducted by the Rey. J. Free- 
ston, and the sermon was preached by the Rev. 
James Black, M.A. After tea a public meeting was 
held under the presidency of A. Aspland, Esq. Ad- 
dresses were delivered by ministers of the district, 
and by the Rev. Henry Ierson, M.A., and Mr, Lind- 
sey Aspland, LL.D., who were a deputation from 
the British and Foreign Association. 

Rocupanr.—On Sunday week an advertised lec- 
ture, “Is there a God?” by the Rev. T. Carter, drew 
an unusually large congregation to Blackwater-street 
Unitarian Church, including not only a few Church- 
men and members of various Nonconformist Chapels, 
but many who seldom attend religious services. The 
church was completely packed, every standing-place 
in aisles, chancel, and vestry being crowded. The 
lecture, which occupied nearly an hour in delivery, 
was listened to with the closest attention and in- 
terest, and must have led the minds of the audience 
to a lofty and spiritual conception of the subject. 
Great satisfaction was expressed at the way in which 
the lecturer treated his theme. In addition to the 
crowded congregation there were between two and 
three hundred persons who had to go away disap- 
pointed in not being able to gain admittance. The 
lecture was redelivered last Sunday evening. After 
the lecture Mr, Carter announced that he would an- 
sSwcr any questions at the close of the service on the 
subject of the lecture. Some sixty to seventy per- 
sons availed themselves of this offer, and until nine 
o’clock a very brisk and even-tempered discussion 
ensued. Mr. Carter answered readily and courteously 
the many varied questions. As one result of this 
discussion Mr. Carter was asked to lecture on the 
Bible, which he consented to do, and as he was in- 
formed that the Secularists would on the next Sun- 
day be engaged at Bury and Oldham, he, by request, 
deferred this lecture until Sunday evening, Feb. 5. 

SrournsripGe: Proviprnt Socrmty.—The annual 
meeting in connection with this ancient society was 
held at the Wollaston-road Schools on Monday, the 
16th ult. .The meeting for the transaction of busi- 
ness (at which Mr. Charles Cochrane presided) was 
held at four o’clock. The reports and statements 
read by the Secretary, Mr. Job T. Short, showed 
that the receipts for the past year were £246 
19s. 34d., and that the expenditure included £98 
16s. for sickness, old age, and death, that there was 
a balancein hand of £95 10s. 7d., and that the average 
amount per member was £42 9s. 4d. The invested 
funds amount to £,2510 17s. 94d., cost price, now 
valued at £2,944 2s. 44d. The assets and liabilities of 
the society have been valued as required by Act of 
Parliament, and the report of the valuer is of the 
most satisfactory character. The report and state- 
ment of accounts as read by the secretary were 
unanimously adopted. Thanks were voted to Mr. 
Benjamin Shakespeare, treasurer, and to Mr. Job 
T. Short, secretary, and both gentlemen were una- 
nimously re-elected to the same offices for the en- 
suing year. Acommittee and auditors were chosen, 
and two candidates for membership, a son of Mr. 
Thos. Guest and a son of Mr. Philip Drewry, were 

. balleted for and admitted; and a very cordial vote 
of thanks to the chairman closed the business meet- 
ing. A social meeting of the members and friends 
was held at six o’clock, when over one hundred and 
thirty persons partook of a substantial tea. After 
tea the Rev. D. Maginnis was called to the chair, 
and spoke at some length of the history of the go- 
ciety, of its principal benefactors, and of the bene- 
fits it confers on its members for a very small sub- 
scription. The Revs, A. W. Worthington and Lind- 
sey Taplin also spoke, Thanks were voted to the 
ladies for presiding at the trays. On the motion of 
Mr. Short, thanks were voted to the chairman, with 
earnest-wishes, heartily endorsed by the meeting, 
for his speedy recovery to good health. Music, vocal 
and instrumental, followed, contributed by several 
members of the congregation, and a very enjoyable 
evening was brought to a close by a quadrille. 

Hast Cursuie Curistian Unron.—The annual 
meeting of this Union was held on Sunday last at 
Stalybridge. Lunch was served in the school-room 
before two o’clock, after which the business meeting 
was held, the Rev. Joseph Freeston presiding. The 
minutes of the last annual meeting having been read 
and passed, the Rev. P. M. Higginson read the Se- 
cretaries’ report, which was not altogether favourable, 
In the absence of the Rey. H. E, Dowson, Mr, Hig- 
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ginson read the treasurer’s account, which showed 
receipts amounting to £467 15s. 6d. and an expendi- 
ture, including a balance of £23 10s. 9d. owing to 
the treasurer at the end of the year, of £529 1s. 11d., 
so that the present balance owing to the treasurer is 
£61 6s. 5d. The reports were passed and ordered 
to be printed, on the motion of Mr. Cottrell, se- 
conded by the Rey. John Russell. On the motion 
of Mr. John Jackson, seconded by the Rev. G. H. 
Vance, B.D., the Rev. P. M. Higginson was ap- 
pointed setretary, and the Rev, H. E. Dowson 
treasurer, and on the motion of Mr. E.B, Broadrick, 
seconded by the Rev. E. Turland, the simultaneous 
collections were agreed to be taken on the second 
Sunday in March. At half-past three service was 
held in the chapel in Canal-street, the devotional 
service being conducted by the Rev. J. Freeston, and 
the sermon was preached by the Rey. James Black, 
M.A. The evening meeting was held in the Unit- 
arian church, Canal-street, at six o’clock, Mr. A. 
Aspland, J.P., occupied the chair, and was supported 
by the Rev. Henry Ierson, M.A., and Mr, Lindsey 
Aspland, LL.D., London, who came as a deputation 
from the British and Foreign Unitarian Association. 
We are compelled to postpone a full report until next 
week, 

Roruzrnam.—On Thursday evening, January 26, 
& congregational meeting was held in the old 
chapel. There were upwards of 150 persons pre- 
sent, under the presidency of the Rev. W. Blazeby, 
B.A In his opening remarks the Chairman gave 
a hearty welcome to all present, including any 
friends from other churches. In alluding to their 
congregational “stock-taking,” he was gratified to 
be able to say that they had progressed well in their 
new church, They had made the new edifice en- 
tirely free, and found the new offertory exceeded the 
old pew rents. The congregation, too, had increased 
considerably. It was still necessary for them to 
have some membership, and this was provided for 
by an enrolment of names, with the payment an- 
nually of a shilling per member. This enrol- 
ment was understood to imply attendance at the 
church, and a general concurrence in the form 
of worship and the pulpit ministrations. They 
had no close trust and no confined theological 
creed. As Unitarian Christians they enjoyed 
an exceptionally free church position, and were 
agreed to worship together the one true God, the 
Father, in the spirit of Christ. He could not say 
that their body had multiplied equally with other 
denominations, but then it had always required 
great courage to avow unpopular opinions. Even in 
1787 Dr. Priestley had to deplore that the great New- 
ton, though a Unitarian, had not the courage to de- 
clare himself such, and act accordingly. He (Mr. 
Blazeby) hoped his hearers would, at any rate, have 
the courage of their convictions, and act true to their 
principles, Mr. Councillor Leggoe, the treasurer, 
said that although the expenses of the church were 
double those of the old chapel, yet owing in a great 
measure to their minister’s ingenuity and to the 
choir, who had given a service of song a short time 
ago, they were almost free from debt—(cheers),—Mr., 
John Hill, the secretary of the congregation, heartily 
welcomed the Sheffield friend, The Rev. Eli Fay 
rejoiced to hear of the prosperity of the cause at 
Rotherham. The greater their prosparity the 
stronger would be the congratulations which they 
would receive from the minister and congregation 
of the Upper Chapel.—Mr. Councillor Walker offered 
a hearty welcome on behalf of the congregation to 
the ministers who had recently settled in the dis- 
trict.—The Rev. C. H. Osler, Upperthorpe, replied, 
and said he was glad to have come into a district 
where neighbouring congregations, as those of 
Sheffield and Rotherham, were united in such close 
friendly terms. Mr. Robert Marsden, of Sheffield 
(one of the trustees), thought Unitarianism had 
done much in the neighbourhood to liberalise both 
politics and religion. This was the greatest work 
that Unitarians were doing. Mr. Councillor Bram- 
ley (Sheffield), Mr. C. Woollen (Sheffield), and others 
followed, and the proceedings closed with the usual 
votes of thanks, 

Luicestrer.—The annual gathering of the members 
of the Great Meeting congregation was held on Wed- 
nesday, Jan. 25, in the rooms adjoining the chapel. 
The upper hall was beautifully decorated for the 
occasion, with evergreens, coloured lanterns, flags, 
&¢e. On the walls there was a collection of large 
photographs, and, on numerous tables, various 
works of art, including some clever water colour 
drawings, and a number of nice ferns and flowers, 
The reports that were read spoke of the various in- 
stitutions connected with the congregation as being 
in 2 very healthy condition and as doing good work. 
The various resolutions were spoken to by Mr, E. 
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Clephan, Alderman Paget, Alderman Kempson 
Councillor Else, Mr. Fielding Johnson, J.P., Mr. 
BK. F. Cooper, the Rev. J. P. Hopps, and others. 
The meeting was probably the largest of the kind 
ever held, and was felt to be in every way a most 
successful, social, and friendly one, 
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“THE AVERAGE -PREACHER.” 
STAMFORD-STREET CHAPEL. 

Under the heading “The Average Preacher ” 
the Christian World is publishing a series of 
articles by ,‘‘A Promiscuous Hearer,” deseribing 
visits to average churches of different denomina. 
tions. Last week a Unitarian church was Visited, 
with the following results :— 


The recent statistics of attendance at religious 
worship—from which, no doubt, many false and 
hasty inferences liave been drawn—have shown, at 
any rate, that, judged by this method, the Unitarians 
are a very ‘‘ feeble folk” numerically. It was found, 
I believe, that the entire number of persons attend- 
ing all the Unitarian chapels in London upon @ 
certain fine Sunday morning could have been held 
twice over in Mr. Spurgeon’s Tabernacle. No doubt 
a Unitarian might fairly urge—although, possibly, 
modesty would prevent him from doing so—that 
heads must be weighed as well as counted, It is 
certain that the Unitarian body has always exercised 
an influence and commanded an attention singularly 
out of proportion to its actual numbers, It has had, 
and still has, the advantage of the adhesion of a few 
men of exceptional ability, and in some cases of 
rare genius, of whom the world has been compelled 
to take note, and who have been recognised by all 
sections of the Church as great, if in some points 
mistaken, religious teachers. Still, it must be ad- 
mitted, Unitarianism does not secure the popular ear, 
or seem to make much impression upon the popular 
heart. To go into all the reasons for this would 
lead me into discussions with which for the present 
I have nothing to do. I may remark, however, 
that one reason probably is that ‘the average 
preacher’’—the man of the rank and file—of such a 
community is very apt to be merely a fac-simile, 
more less imperfect, of its few great men; the ordi- 
nary voice which makes itself heard from this pro- 
phetic standpoint is but an echo—often a feeble 
echo—of the few specially skilful voices which, 
perhaps from their rare quality rather than from the 
distinctive substance of the message delivered by 
them, command interested and eyen reverential at- 
tention. 

Some such thoughts as these were passing through 
my mind as I listened, on Sunday evening, toa 
Unitarian minister, who might, I suppose, be fairly 
regarded as of the average type. The chapel was one 
of those odd structures—architecturally a cross be- 
tween Paganism and Christianity—which are to be 
found occasionally in connection with the worship 
of all denominations, which date as far back as that 
period of the Georgian era when anything or any- 
body was nothing or nobody if not classical. In 
short, it was a sort of Greek temple; but, alas! a 
Greek temple in « London atmosphere has, at the 
best, a poor time of it. And when its interior walls 
and pillars are constructed of or covered over with 
common plaster, rudely washed with a yellowish- 
drab colouring, and stained by the condensed fog or 
dirty rain which has trickled down them, and when 
the centre is fitted up with straight-backed pews of 
another shade—the deadest, dullest of all shades— 
of drab, the result is depressing. The effect is as 
incongruous and unpleasing as would be that of the 
spectacle of a Greek merchant, on a wet wintry day 
in London, with his picturesque raiment bespattered 
with the black mud of the streets, and his head 
adorned with a chimney-pot hat. While such mon- 
strosities in the way of buildings for public worship 
exist, they must, Isuppose, be used; but the sooner 
they are improved—off the face of the earth—the 
better. There were some signs of life in the chapel, 
however. The announcement of services and meet- 
ings indicated the existence of an active and earnest 
organisation, even if it might be upon a small scale, 
and showed that the minister and his coadjutors 
were making praiseworthy efforts to secure a hear- 
ing for their religious teachings, and to excite the 
intelligent interest of the population around them. 
A series of sermons on Unitarian teaching was in 
course of delivery; there were Bible classes, sewing 
meetings, and home missionary enterprises on foot ; 
and there was a pretty numerous and evidently 
zealous choir, chiefly of young people, whose ambi- 
tion had not, however, led them much beyond such 
familiar tunes asthe ‘‘ Old Hundredth,” ‘‘ French,” 
and a very easy chant. The congregation consisted 
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of perhaps fifty adults, exclusive of the choir, which 
might number twenty more, 

The preacher was young, probably not more than 
thirty, and with a not unpleasing bloom—reminding 
one of green fields and country air—upon his face. 
He had caught, I suspect, something of the manner 
and intonation of one of his college professors, and 
he had not yet escaped that immature stage of mi- 
nisterial experience when the idea of the young divine 
is that a sermon should be something of an acade- 
mical prelection, Genius has, no doubt, its imita- 
tive period, and so also has mediocrity. To which 
order the preacher of Sunday evening belonged, per- 
haps it would be prophetic to say. It struck me, 
however, that his theology and philosophy were in a 
somewhat underdone, if not raw, condition, and that 
his experience of and sympathy with things human 
and Divine were cf a rudimentary kind. The sub- 
ject was, “*God: How and What we may know 
about Him ; the Ever present Creator, the Just and 
Loving Father.” The text chosen was, ‘“ O the 
depth of the riches both of the wisdom and know- 
ledge of God ! How unsearchable are his judgments, 
and His ways past finding out!” These words, 
the preacher told us, were those of a man who was 
always endeavouring to find out the reason for the 
faith that was in him, and who was ever conscious 
of the existence of intricacies which he could not un- 
rayel, and of mysteries which he could not under- 
stand. However, we were assured that the utter- 
ances of Paul were in harmony -with the highest 
. thoughts of our day, and we were reminded that the 
days of elaborate theological creeds had now come to 
an end, and that it was now felt to be best and 
safest and surest to confine ourselves to very simple 
affirmations about God and about Divine things. It 
was desirable with respect to such a subject, that, on 
the one hand, we should be careful not to over-es- 
timate our own powers and capacities, and that, on 
the other hand, we should be careful not to under- 
estimate them. The first error might be corrected 
by considering the limitations of all human know- 
ledge ; the second, by reflecting upon what know- 
ledge had been actually acquired by the human in- 
telligence. The knowledge of God certainly trans- 
cended all our powers; but it was to be remembered 
that mysteries were not confined to the subject of 
religion, but were to be found in connection with the 
most familiar phenomena of daily life. We were 
continually acting upon assumptions. Our duty 
was to trust our human faculties as far as they 
would -go; they were the only instruments we pos- 
sessed for the attainment of knowledge. In the past 
ages God had been supposed to make Himself 
known by wonderful and supernatural prodigies ; 
but even if we could be quite sure that these prodigies 
actually occurred we wanted evidence of a more 
abiding character about God, evidence which did not 
rest in traditions or in supposed oracles. All our 
knowledge was partial; we knew little of ourselves 
and little of God; but we might gain at least suffi- 
cient knowledge to enable us to go on our way cheer- 
fully and hopefully. Taking our stand, then, 
on the intuition of the mind and conscience, we 
might infer that the visible universe had been 
brought into being by some Power, Force, or In- 
telligence, behind which there was a living Will. 
The preacher touched upon the development cf the 
idea of the unity of God, and upon the obsolete no- 
tions that God could act by caprice, or that he had 
created the world in six days, and then retired to 
rest. Butif we would know God as a just and loving 
God, we must go to some other source than the con- 
templation of nature. First, we must listen to the 
voice of conscience; we must cultivate thoughtful- 
ness of spirit; and especially we must rely upon our 
own religious affections, What men and women 
want are not arguments about God, but an experience 
of Him in their own hearts; they must find the 
proof of His existence, His justice, His love, in their 
own breasts. -We ought not, indeed, wholly to set 
aside the teachings of the great, the wise, and the 
good ; indeed, we might learn much from the revela- 
tions whieh had been made to the great and 
wise of all ages. Among the great religious 
teachers, Jesus of Nazareth stood first. The 
characteristic conception of Christianity was the 
Fatherhood cf God. The expression was imper- 
fect, no doubt, because of the inadequacy of hu- 
man thought and language; but it was difficult 
to see how the idea could have been expressed better. 
It was admitted that there were difficulties in the 
way of accepting this idea of God, but it was main- 
tained that however great might be the difficulties of 
belief, the difficulties of unbelief were greater. The 
belief in a God of justice and of love supplied an 
adequate interpretation of the facts of experience, 
afforded a practical rule of life, and met the deepest 
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aspirations of human nature. The only objection 
to Unitarian doctrine which could be advanced was 
that it made God too good and loving, inasmuch as 
it dismissed the myth of Eden and the teaching 
about judgment and hell. We were exhorted, in 
conclusion, to trust in the simple, pure, and holy 
affections of our nature, as the purest and best re- 
velation of God, to live by them, and to follow them. 

This is a very condensed account of a sermon 
which lasted for some forty-five minutes. It will 
be seen that there was what Germans call ‘ Stoff ” 
in the sermon. There were faults of manner, which 
may be got rid of; and there were in its teachings 
faults and defects which the vast majority of Christ- 
endom, in spite of the most persuasive eloquence, 
will probably continue to regard as radical. 


THE REV. G. C. MILN, OF CHICAGO. 


The Chicago Morning News of Monday, Janu- 
ary 2, gives the following interesting sketch of 
the well-known successor of Robert Collyer at 
Unity Church :-— 

‘** Robert Collyer’s Church” is what Unity Uni- 
tarian Church will be called as long as one stone of 
it remains on another. The grand old man who 
spent the best twenty years of his life with it, who 
built it, who assembled his terror-stricken fold in its 
smoking ruins the Sunday after the great fire, and 
rebuilt it, can never be separated from its title or its 
destiny. Standing at the corner of Dearborn-street 
and Walton-place, and facing the lovely little Wash- 
ington park, no church in the city is more beauti- 
fully situated. It has, of course, two unfinished 
towers, covered in with pine boards, as a sort of 
concession to the city fashion, but with that exception 
it is a model church edifice, within and without, In 
size, in arrangement, and in decoration it is a marvel 
of unpretentious comfort and quiet good taste. Its 
sloping floor, its converging aisles, its concentric 
pews, its dome-shaped roof, and rounded corners, 
make its acoustic properties almost perfect, and 
its plain, but tasteful frescoing seems to embody the 
strong good sense of the man whose untiring exer- 
tions raised it from its ashes ten years ago. It will 
probably seat 1,003 people, and make them as com- 
fortable for purposes of seeing and hearing as any 
other building in Chicago. Yesterday it was ren- 
dered still more attractive by its elegant holiday de- 
corations of evergreens and flowers, which were dis- 
posed around the room in a most pleasing manner. 

The house was as sweet and attractive as ever, 
but any visitor who had been absent two or three 
years felt a touch of sadness when the congregation 
were seated and the services began. The best Hook 
organ in the city was still in the gallery over the 
pulpit, but where was the inspired and lamented 
organist, Arthur Creswold, of Church Choir ‘“ Pina- 
fore” fame, who, with his organ and his pianissimo 
voluntaries, conveyed a man’s soul away to dream- 
land, and constituted a fine religious service in him- 
self? Mr, Harry Wild, who succeeds him, was his 
pupil, and probably learned from him all that could 
be imparted, but a teacher cannot impart his soul. 
Where, too, is Miss Curtis, who sung the same golo 
every Sunday in the year, so that it was better liked 
every time it was sung? It is said she is pursuing 
her musical studies in Paris, and surely it would be 
worth a voyage across the ocean to hear from her 
again ‘‘ The Lord’s Prayer,” with Creswold’s inimit- 
able accompaniment. The quartette which takes 
her place is good enough, as things go, especially the 
alto, but an old-timer doesn’t feel that they fill 
the place which death and the Paris Conservatoire 
have made vacant. 

The congregation of Unity Church belong almost 
exclusively to the upper classes of society. One 
seated in the gallery and looking down on them will 
not see a single seedy coat or unfashionable lady’s 
hat, They all looked well-nourished, well-fixed, 
and determined to remain go if possible. There is 
at heart no lack of hospitality, but a visitor misses 
the anxious attention which the ushers of some 
orthodox churches lavish on strangers. But this is 
not necessary, as there is generally enough unoceu- 
pied seats for every one to suit himself without en- 
croaching on reserved rights. The congregation is 
not large, thoughsthere is only one service on Sun- 
day. The attendance yesterday was smaller than 
usual, probably on account of the cold weather. 
There were about 250 veople in the house when the 
sermon began. And yet, taking the year round, the 
house is as nearly filled as it was during Mr, Collyer’s 
ministry. 

The Rey. George C, Miln, the first year of whose 
pastorate in this church is about to expire, has at- 
tracted the attention of the public within a week 
past by resigning the charge which he has so recently 
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assumed, Coming so soon after the resignation of 
Mr. Galvin on the west side, and followed so soon 
by that of Dr. Rider on the south side, it has caused 
a thrill of expectation concerning the future of 
liberal Christianity in the west to run through the 
minds of the Chicago people, In Mr. Miln’s ease, 
however, the explanation of his course is to be found 
in a serious defect in his health, He is not 
threatened with softening of the brain, as has been 
rumoured, but he has been suffering with some 
affection of the nervous system which makes it 
prudent for him to withdraw from the labours of the 
pastorate. To this subject, however, he made no 
reference yesterday. 

Mr. Miln’s history is interesting. Like Robert 
Collyer, he is an Englishman. He was born in 
London thirty-one years ago. His father was a 
Scotchman and his mother was the daughter of one 
of the editors of the London Times, and a descend- 
ant of the Huguenots. And as his mother’s mother 
was Welsh he has an ample opportunity to illus- 
trate the physical aud mental advantages of a mix- 
ture of races. He was educated at the Blue Coat 
School in London, and he and his parents: immi- 
grated to this country during the rebellion, On the 
voyage the vessel in which they sailed was captured 
and burned by the rebel cruiser Tallahassee, and 
they were put on board a coal-barge, on which they 
made their way to New York city. Mr. Miln’s first 
employment in America was that of a printer’s devil 
in the Brooklyn Hagle office, when Theodore Tilton 
was its editor. When he conceived the idea of 
studying for the ministry he took a course of Arme- 
nian theology under Dr. Mahan, of Adrian College, 
in Michigan. Then he took a course of Calvinistic 
theology under Dr. Charles Hodge, of Princeton 
College, for whose published works he stillentertains 
great admiration. His first settlement as a pastor 
was with the Presbyterian Church at Liberty Corner, 
N.J., and lasted two years. Then he was pastor 
for two years of the Congregational Church at Mt. 
Carmel, Conn. And he then was pastor for over 
three years of the Puritan Congregational Church in 
Brooklyn. Near the close of his pastorate in Brook- 
lyn he preached a sermon called ‘“ Shifting Light,” 
on the decay of orthodoxy, which excited some alarm 
among his brethren, and which ultimately led to 
his abandoning the Congregational ministry, He 
made up his mind, at first, to abandon the ministry 
altogether, and to go to Denver and study law. 
But before he had completed his arrangements he 
received the call to Chicago, and, at the earnest go- 
licitation of his friends, accepted it, last January. 
He expresses himself in the most enthusiastic 
manner concerning the welcome he received, and the 
warm attachment existing between himself and hig 
present charge. 

Mr. Miln is distingué in appearance, and would 
be selected out of any crowd as a man of intellect 
and of marked character. He is quite small, being 
not over five feet six inches in height, but is well 
formed and muscular, ard by no means a person of 
insignificant physique. His physiognomy is pale 
and large featured, he is as clean-shaven as a catho- 
lic priest, and his hair is long. His countenance 
sometimes resembles Collyer’s, and sometimes 
Edwin Booth’s, He dresses very plainly, and he 
is entirely free from the nervousness and fussiness 
which are so apt to charaoterise small men. He ig 
evidently by nature a freethinker, in a good sense, 
and a fearless investigator of truth. In conyversa- 
tion the other day, when a friend remarked to him 
that the doctrine of the imputation of Christ’s 
righteousness was not taught in the Seriptures, he 
replied :—‘‘It makes no difference to me whether it 
is or not.” And that is probably a fair indication 
both of his theological bent and of his independent 
spirit, 

Mr. Miln’s sermon yesterday morning was on the 
text, “Be thou strong and very courageous?— 
Josh i, 7., the words addressed to Joshua by the Al- 
mighty, on his succeeding Moses in the command of 
the Israelitish hosts. The preacher treated the 
words as an appropriate motto for the new year, and 
made a plea for manhood and self-reliance in the 
battle of life. The sermon was said by one of Mr. 
Miln’s most intelligent admirers ‘not to be at all up 
to his standard of excellence. He made it very evi- 
dent, however, that he possessed some of the very 
highest gifts of a popular and powerful preacher, 
His voice is very musical, his enunciation and in- 
tonations are uncommonly good, his features are 
expressive, his manner in the pulpit is natural, dig- 
nified, and free from affectation, and his action ig 
temperate and very graceful, and possesses the charm 
of beginning moderately and growing in intensity 
gradually as he goes along. He has a taste for 
poetry, and made several quotations yesterday, ong 
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of Blackwood, the recitation of which had a visible 
and almost audible effect on the congregation. 

[It has since been announced that Mr. Miln has 
withdrawn his resignation ] 


Obituary. 


THE LATE DR. BELLOWS, OF NEW YORK. 
A brief announcement in the Daily News of Tues- 
day last of the death of Dr. Bellows, of New York, 
must have recalled to many minds some of the most 
striking scenes in the American Civil War. Twenty- 
one years ago the name of Dr. Bellows, as the head 
of the United States Sanitary Commission, and the 
leader and organiser of that remarkable national 
movement, was familiar all over the world. The 
Rey. Henry Whitney Bellows, D.D., had long been 
well known as the minister of the chief Unitarian 
church in New York City. He was born at Boston 
on the 10th June, 1814, graduated at Harvard in 
1832, and was ordained in 1838 to the pastorate of 
the church of which he remained the minister all 
his life. He had made a large reputation for learn- 
ing and eloquence at Harvard, where his Phi-Beta- 
Kappa oration had been regarded as a masterpiece. 
His University conferred on him the degree of D.D, 
in 1854. On the outbreak of the war he became 
conspicuous for the fervour of his appeals to the 
patriotism of the people. Those who could not go 
to the war themselves were anxious to do something 
to help the men who were to fight their battles, and 
the kind of aid they could give became manifest enough 
after the first defeat. ‘The cry to succour the sol- 
diers ran through the country. The women in every 
town assembled in thimble societies, picket societies, 
circles, and other associations, and their fingers 
were everywhere busy scraping lint, and making 
bandages and clothing, while many volunteered for 
service as nurses in the camp hospitals. The move- 
ment needed direction, and Dr. Bellows stepped for- 
ward andorganised it. An executive committee was 
formed in New York, of which he was chairman. 
Nurses were trained and sent out, and vast quanti- 
ties of articles were made and despatched to the 
camp. The work grew, and Dr, Bellows and his 
colleagues suggested to the Government that a Com- 
mission of Inquiry and Advice on the Sanitary In- 
terests of the United States forces should be formed. 
The suggestion was acted on, not without misgivings. 
A member of the Cabinet prophesied that it would 
upset itself in six months, but it seemed easier to 
allow it to do so than to resist the popular demand. 
The official warrant was issued in June, 1862, and 
Dr. Bellows was appointed president. He went 
through the West on a tour of inspection, and on 
his return issued a powerful appeal to the nation 
for help to its 250,000 troops. A week later the 
battle of Bull Run happened; and at once, says, 
the historian of the movement, ‘ the whole country 
unloosed its purse, and opened wide the doors of 
pantry, larder, cellar, and wardrobe. In one night the 
storehouse at Washington was filled to overflowing.” 
A series of battles, ending with the bloody victory 
of Antietam, filled the hospitals, and at the end of 
1862, when the supplies of cotton and woollen material 
were exhausted through the country, Dr. Bellows in 
a further appeal stated that there were 70,000 
men in general hospitals, 10,000 in regimental hos- 
pitals, and perhaps 50,000 more in convalescent 
camps, very possible expedient was adopted for 
raising money. In August, 1864, all the children 
in the country were set to pick blackberries, that 
their mothers and servants might distil from them a 
pleasant tonic and cordial for the soldiers. Rivers 
of blackberry juice, said Dr. Bellows, flowed in. 
The peach crop was unusually large, and the 
children were set to the work of cutting peaches 
in halyes and drying them. A Western merchant 
lost a wager on the result of a local election. He 
was to carry a twenty) pound sack of flour about 
a mile and a quarter, and a great procession was 
formed to accompany him. The sack was put up 
to auction, the proceeds of the sale to go to the 
Sanitary Fund, It was bought over and over 
again till 4,000 dollars had been raised. It was 
then taken in procession to town after town, and 
reached San Francisco in a couple of months, 
haying produced in all 63,000 dollars. The vast 
yoluntary movement of which Dr. Bellows was the 
guiding head and, it is scarcely too much to say, 
the inspiring spirit, constitutes the bright side of 
the gloomy story of the war. He has himself written 
a short and modest account of it, and his name is 
indelibly associated with it in his country’s history, 
He desired no further recognition of his great public 


him wherever he went. _ We have already said 
that Dr. Bellows was the minister of the principal 
Unitarian church in New York, Though himself a 
New Englander, he had an unbounded admiration 
for the great city in which his life had been spent. 
He had travelled much in Europe, and his work, 
‘The Old World and its New Face,” was very widely 
read in the United States. His reverence for the 
Old Country appeared in all his writings. In a 
letter written on the day before Christmas Day he 
said: ‘‘ We are growing in America more like our 
dear English Mother every day, but it will be long 
before we accumulate her precious traditions and 
venerable associations. The hearty feeling between 
the two lands is now very evident, and more 
triumphant every day, for which we cannot be too 
grateful.” Dr, Bellows was a man of dignified pre- 
sence and manner, His position in his own com- 
munion was one of the greatest possible authority 
and esteem. Just before Christmas he had made 
a journey of a thousand miles each way to open a 
new church at St. Louis. In the letter quoted above 
he said, ‘‘I have most of the duties of a bishop, 
without his immunities, although I receive most of 
his honours.” He had been twice married, and 
leaves a widow and a family of young children be- 
hind him, 


DEATHS. 

DENNIS—On the 29th ult,, at his residence in North- 

cupton, William Dennis, Esq., Solicitor, Registrar 

of the County Court, and District Registrar of the 
High Court of Justice, aged 65 years. 

RICKARDS—On the 27th ult., at Trafalgar Villa, Clifton, 
Phobe, widow of John Rickards, of Bristol, aged 85 
years, 

TAY LOR—On Dee. 26th, 1881, at La Guayra, Venezuela, 
Mr. Oliver Taylor, late wharfinger of the West India 
ee a ey Steamship Company, Nelson Dock, Liver- 
pool. 
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ADVERTISEMENT SCALE. 

Up to and inclusive of first five lines . 2s, 6d. 
Each line afterwards. . . . « « Os. 4d. 
For Siz consecutive insertions, 25 per cent. less. 
For Thirteen 9 50 Bp 

All Letters and items of Intelligence intended for 
publication should be addressed ‘* To the Editor of the 
Inqumen,” 37, Norfolk-street, Strand, W.C. 


Honteway’s Prunus are strongly recommended to all per- 
sons who are much reduced in power and condition, 
whose stomachs are weak, and whose nerves are shat- 
tered. The beneficial effects of these Pills will be percep- 
tible after a few days’ trial, though a more extended 
course may be required to re establish perfect health. 
Holloway’s medicine acts on the organs of digestion, and 
induevs complete regularity in the stomach, liver, pan- 
creas, and kidneys, ‘This treatment is both safe and cer- 
tain in result, and jis thoroughly consistent with obser- 
vation, expericnze, and common sense. The purification 
of the blood, the removal of all noxious matter from the 
seeretions, aud the excitement of gentle action in the 
bowels, are the sourecs of the curative powers of Hollo- 
way’s Pills, 
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Our Culendre, 
SUNDAY, Fesrvary 5. 


LONDON, 

Rev. T. W, Frrexenron, at Unity Church, Islington, at 
I] a.m, ‘God's Opportunity.” At 7 P.M., “Freedom 
for the Gospel.” 

Rey. P. H. Wicxstrep, at Little Portland-str 

ED, at L and-street Ch 
at 11.15 a.m., and 7 Pp... oY 

Rey. P. W. Cuaypgn, at the Free Christian Chure 
ish-town, at 11 Ant. ee 

Rev. Cuas, Voysry, at Langham-hall, 43, Great Portland= 
strect, 11.15 a.m, 

Lecture at St. George's Hall, Langham. place, at 4 p.m. 
by Mrs, Atgernen Kinesrorp, M.D., on “ Foods. 
their Chemical Constituents, Comparative Values 
and Relation to National and Domestie Economy.” j 
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x Notices of Sunday Services are inserted in this 
Culendar at Gd. a line, and of other Mectings and Services 
gratis, provided a detailed Advertisoment appears, 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


OARDING HOUSE, 1, Wellington-terrace 
WESTON-SUPER-MARE, Conducted by Miss EB. 

G. CHALDECOTT. Established 1870. House pleasantly 
situated, with sea views, sheltered from the North and 
Kast. Liberal table, and every comfort, Terms of ap- 
plication. References required, 


OME FOR INVALIDS. — WESTON- 
SUPER-MARE.—MRS. LOVERDO and MISS 
CHALDECOTT have taken a large House, beautifully 
situated, for the reception of Invalids, who will have 
every comfort, and good nursing. 
ae terms, dc¢., apply Western House, Weston-super- 
are. 


‘pe XIXta CENTURY BUILDING 
SOCIETY, 
ADELAIDE-PLACE, LONDON-BRIDGE, E.C. 
Directors—Henry Waldemar Lawrence (Chairman), Mark 
H, Judge, Director Artisans’, Labourers’, and Gone- 
ral Dwellings’ Company (Deputy Chairman), F. H, 
A. Hardcastle, Eliza Orme, George Palmer, M.P., 
Mary E. Richardson (Member of the School Board 
for London), and Henry Rutt. 

This Soci.ty affords the means of investing money in 
large or small sums with complete safety at good interest, 
Shares, £10 each. Interest, 5 per cent., paid half-yearly. 
Deposiis received at 4 per cent. Withdrawal up to £10 
at three days’ notice. Prospectus free of 

FREDERICK LONG, Menager and Secretary. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 
IRKBECK BANK.—Current Accounts 


opened according to the usual practice of other 
Bankers, and Interest allowed on the minimum monthly 
balances when not drawn below £25. No commission 
charged for keeping Accounts. 

The Bank also receives money on Deposit at Three per 
cent. Interest, repayable on demand, 

The Bank undertakes, for its Customers, free of charge, 
the eustody of Deeds, Writings, and other Securities and 
Valuables ; the collection of Bills of Exchange, Dividends, 
and Coupons; and the purchase and sale of Stocks and 
Shares. 

Letters of Credit and Circular Notes issued. 

A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on application. 

FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager, 

Sonthampton-buildings, Chancery-lane. 


TILE BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY S ANNUAL 
RECEIPTS EXCEED FOUR MILLIONS, 
OW TO PURCHASE A HOUSK FOR 
H TWO GUINKAS PER MONTH, with Immediate 
Possessiov, and no Rent to pay. Apply at the Office 
the BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 
“TOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 
el FOR FIVB SHILLINGS PER MONTH, with 
Immediate Possession, either for Building or Gardenizg 
purposes. Apply at the Oitice of the BIRKBECK FREE 
HOLD LAND SOCIETY, 
A Pamphlet, with ufl particulars, 01 application. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager, 


Southampton buildings, Chancery-lane. 


Possessing all the properties of the 
Finest Arrowroot, 


BROWN AND POLSON’S 
CORN FLOUR 
Is a World-wide Necessary 
FOR 
THE NURSERY, THE SICK-ROOM, 
AND THE FAMILY TABLE. 
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In Two Volumes, rown 8vo., price 14s. 
HE OLD WORLD IN ITS NEW FACE. 
Impressions of Kurope in 1867-8. By Henry W. 
Bellows, D.D. 
* * A few copies of the above interesting work are on 
hand, early application for which is recommended, 
London ; E. T, Wurtrizup, 178, Strand. 


Just published, price Is, 
TORIES FROM THE LIFE OF MOSES. 
kK) By R. Barrram, Author of ‘ Stories from the Book 
of Genesis.” 


London: 


SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION, 37, Norfolk-street 
Strand, W.C. 


Just published, price One Shilling, post free, 
EVISED TEXTS AND MARGINS OF 
THE NEW TESTAMENT AFFECTING THEO- 

LOGICAL DOCTRINES. By Dr. G. Vance Situ, 


OSITIVE ASPECTS OF UNITARIAN 
THOUGHT AND DOCTRINE. Ten Lectures 
by various Ministers, with Preface, by Dr. James Mar- 
TINRAU. 3s. 6d., post free. 
A Cheap Edition in limp cloth, 1s., also post free. 
British AND Foreign Unitartan Association, 37, Nor- 
folk-street, Strand, London, W.C. 


Crown Syo., cloth, price 5s., 


TFXHE HOPE OF THE WORLD: an Essay 
on Universal Redemption. By Watter Luoyp., 

“In his chapters on Faith, Charity, and Salvation, 
there is much good doctrine which may be accepted by 
every section of the Church . . . much which is full of 
good sense and good feeling....There is throughout this 
volume an optimist view of the arrangements of the 
world.”—Scotsman. 

“Tn this work the author seeks to maintain a universal 
redemption as against both the doctrine of eternal punish- 
ment and that of annihilation,”—Edinburgh Daily Re- 
view. 

London ; Kegan Paut, Trencu, and Co., 1, Paternoster 
square, 


New Edition, Is., or thirteen stamps by post, 
Sen DISEASES TREATED HOMCGO- 
PATHICALLY. 
By WASHINGTON EPPS, L.R.C.P. 

100 cases, including forty distinct varieties of skin 
diseases, 

Jars Errs and Co., 48, Threadneedle-street, and 170, 
Piccadilly. 


hi NGLISH LANGUAGE and LITERA- 
4 TURE, COMPOSITION and READING. 

Miss LOUISA DREWRY has some time Disengaged 
on Monday and Thursday Mornings for Lecture or Prac- 
tice Classes in Schools, Miss Drewry would also read 
with Private Pupils.—143, King Henry’s-road, Soutb 
Hampstead, N.W. 


Cees thoroughly qualified, Wanted, 
for Children from five to twelve years old, 
Write, stating age, particulars of education and expe 
rience, references, and salary required, to Mrs. Arthur 
Paget, Loughborough. 


THE INQUIRER. 


THE LATE DR. BELLOWS. 


MEMORIAL SERVICE will be held at 
the }FREE CHRISTIAN CHURCH, KENTISH- 
TOWN, on SUNDAY MORNING NEXT, February 5; 
when Mr, CLAYDEN will give some account of the Life 
Labours of the late Dr. Bellows. 
Service at Eleven o'clock. 


OTHERHAM.—THE NEW ‘“ CHURCH 
R ; OF OUR FATHER.” 

FINAL APPEAL for Balance of Building Fund, for 
which the Minister is responsible, as the Church must 
now be clear of all debt. 

Total cost of Building, Land, &c., 

Already raised, and paid 


£3,612 19 3 
3,450 6 4 


cee oe 


Balance due to Bank ... £162 12 11 


one eee 


SUBSCRIPTIONS TO CLEAR OFF ABOVE BALANCE, 


Collection in the Church... ie LO at 
Rey, Wm. Blazeby, Minister (2nd don.)... 10 0 0 
Miss Copelands, Rotherham (2nd don.) ... 10 0 0 
Joshua Buckton, Esq., Leeds (2nddon.)... 10 0 0 
Joseph Lupton, Esq., J.P., Leeds(2nd don.) 5 0 0 

Ditto, ditto (3rd don.) 5 0 0 
Mrs, Lister, Sheffield Ss = pe eo te 
John Lupton, Esq., Leeds (2nd don.) .«. 5 0 O 
Robt. T. Eadon, Fsq., Sheffield (2nddon.) 1 1 0 
Anonymous (2nd don.) ae ets Ape MDs WU 
Mr. Dufton, Soham (2nd don.) seee Ose 
Miss Jessop, Rotherham (2nd don.) ; mace OLOAO 
Mr. Ellerbeck, Liverpool .., ts aoe etl 
Mr. Ball, Brancbicff ... ess eee wee) OLE 
Arthur Lupton, Esq., Leeds on Fe oe WoW) 
J. D. Luccock, Esq., Leeds... wos - 5 0 0 
W. D. Holt, Esq., Liverpool oc Bre ee di) 
Henry W. Gair, Esq., Liverpool .,, ‘ .. 5 0 0 
H. E, Driffield, Esq., Southport ..  ... 1 1 0 
Mr, Thomson, Rotherham ... aes rere OW) 
“‘In Memoriam,” per Minister ,,, Son LO a) 


Two Subscriptions, £5 each, promised to clear all off 
at once, Theabovesums are thankfully acknowledged 
by the Minister, who will feel most grateful to be further 
assisted to clear off the remainder of the debt,’ £64 10s. 
J1d., now due to Bank. 
Rev. WM. BLAZEBY, B.A., Minister, 
Member of School Board, Guardian for the Poor, &c. 


paeNEwoon, WORSLEY, BOARDING- 
SCHOOL FOR GIBLS, 
Principal «. MRS, F. SHAWCROSS, 


late of Brook House, Knutsford, 
For prospectus, apply to the Principal. 
The SPRING TERM will begin on Tuesday, January 24, 


eee 


OUTHPORT.—MISS LEWIN and MISS 
HARRIET LEWIN (late Miss Lawford and Miss 
Lewin) will RE-OPEN their SCHOOL for BOYS on 
WEDNESDAY, January 25, 
Bingfield, Albert-road, 


Hitc# SCHOOL, STOKE GREEN, NEAR 

COVENTRY, established (1865) by the Rev. G. 
Heavisipz, B.A., of University and Manchester New Col- 
leges, London, promotes a Liberal Education ata mode- 
rate cost. 


LIFTON.—The Rey. W. HARGRAVE, 
M.A. Lond: receives a LIMITED NUMBER of 
BOYS to Board and Educate. Upwards of twenty years’ 
experience in tuition, Special attention to boys in delicate 
health. 
Address, 8, Oakland-yillas, Clifton, Bristol, 


BOO IN OMsy) SNe eyo Be 


PRIZE MEDALS—LONDON, 1862, PARIS, 1867. BRUSSELS, 1876. 


PARIS, 1878, 


HIGHEST AWARD AT THE SANITARY AND MEDICAL EXHIBITION, SOUTH 
KENSINGTON, 1881. 


— 


MUSGRAVE’S PATENT SLOW-COMBUSTION STOVES AND AIR WARMERS. 


Are now delivered, free of carriage, to most of the Principal Towns in the Kingdom, 
except when delivered from London Stock. 


They are the most economical for Warming Churches, Schools, Public 
and Private Buildings, 
hot water, are safe, healthful, durable, and extremely simple. They will 
burn for twenty-four hours without attention, and may be kept burning 
night and day for six months without relighting. 


They are the nearest approach to heating by 


The latest improvements introduce a continuous supply of fresh warmed air to the apartments. 


Priced Engravings and Estimates free on application to 


MUSGRAVE & CO. (Limited), Ann Street Iron Works, Belfast, 


NEW WAREHOUSE AND SHOW ROOMS 
97 NEW BOND STREET LONDON. 


Where these Stoves may be seen n use, 


Feb. 4, 1882 


VONDALE-ROAD CHAPEL 
BUILDING FUND, PECKHAM, LONDON. 


SPECIAL AND URGENT APPEAL, 

In March, 1880, an order from the Metropolitan Board 
to remove the Temporary Iron Chapel within twelve 
months forced upon the Committee the alternative of 
abandoning the ¢.use, or building a permanent Church. 
But the prospects of success were too encouraging to 
allow of any hesitation ; the only question was, as to the 
erection of a Schoolroom in addition. This was quickly 
decided for them by the handsome present made by the 
late Mr. Samuel Sharpe, of a Plot of Freehold Land, on 
which was erected the Schoolroom, completed in 1881, 
one of the best structures of the kind in London, though 
built at a very moderate cost. The Qongregation has 
worshipped in this building since the removal of the Iron 
Church, and the attendance so much improved that the 
Committee felt it their duty to lose no time in proceeding 
with the building of the New Chapel, the Foundation- 
stone of which was accordingly laid by Sir James Clarke 
Lawrence, Bart., M.P., in Juno, 1881." But the works 
had to be suspended on account of insufficient funds, and 
the Committee feel that such a prejudicial influence will 
be exerted on the Unitarian cause in the neighbourhood 
should the work remain longer in abeyance that they are 
impelled to make an urgent appeal for a sufficient sum to 
enable them to proceed with the building, 

The neighbourhood is rapidly enlarging, the influx of 
inhabitants is great, the spirit of inquiry is rife, and, to 
quote from the report in the leading local paper, of the 
laying of the foundation-stone, ‘the district in which 
Mr. Carter administers so ably is one which has grown 
with marvellous strides of late years, and it is quite pro- 
bable that before long it will form an important centre 
of Unitarianism,” 

Under these circumstances, and the Congregation not 
numbering amongst them persons of affluence, the Com- 
mittee must depend on the generous aid of the Unit- 
arian body generally to enable them to complete a build - 
ing really required in the locality, and for which a pro- 
mising future may be anticipated. 

Subscriptions may be paid into the London and South 
Western Bank (Peckham Branch ), or will be received by 
the undersigned, and acknowledged in the Unitarian 
papers. 

GEORGE CARTER, Minister, 83, Chadwick- 
road, Peckham, S.E, 

HAHNEMANN EPPS, Seeretary and Trea- 
surer, 9, Eliot Bank, Sydenham-hill, 8. BE, 


SECOND SUBSCRIPTION LIST. 
The following Subscriptions, in addition to those already 
acknowledged in this paper, have been promised ; — 


The late Mr. Samuel Sharpe (2nd sub)... £600 0 
Sir James Clarke Lawreuce, Bart., M.P. 

(2nd sub.) Ag ove vite 
Alderman W. Lawrence, M.P. .., eae 
Mr, Edwin Lawrence, LL.B. (2nd sub.) 
Mr, John Warren... ces 
Rev. G. Carter (2ad sub.) 
Mr. Samuel Cox (2nd sub ) sds 
Mr, Hahnemann Epps .,.,. 
Mrs. Hahnemann Epps .,, 
Mr. James Epps (Croydon) 
Miss Edith Camille E. Epps 
Mr. James Washington Epps... men 
Mr. Henry Jeffery (2nd 8UD.)) “ae 
Mr. I. S. Lister (2ud sub.) a 
Mrs. Tovey... nA nie 
Mr. W. C. Venning tr aan aay 
Mr. I. M. Wade (2nd sub.) 
Mr. Thomas Colfox (Bridport) ... a. 
Mr, William Colfox (Bridport) .,, 
Rev. Prof. J. Estlin Carpenter, M. 

(2nd sub.) aus oes 
os W. Eatwell (Newbury) ar 

r. W. Thornley (Hampstead) .., 
E. R. aad : o fe 
Mrs, Thomas (Bristol) Ser 
Mr. Alfred N, Coupland (2nd sub.) ... 
Mr. Charles Brocklehurst (Macclesfield) 
Mr. F. Nettlefold (2nd snb.) 
Mr, T. Smith (Northampton) 
Mr, F, Arnold... 
Gerda aees 

Mr. Henry Moore (Croy@on) ... iss 

Rev. Prof. C. B. Upton, B Se. (Man- 

chester New College) ... oe 

Mr. F, W. Schreiber 

Mrs. Galtsmith (Svuthampton) ,. 

Mr. R. S, Fraser ,,, 

DES Wels ton uae A cal one 

Proceeds of Concert, per Mr, W. G. Warren 

Mr. Henry Tate, in addition to his donation, has pro- 
mised the gift of a handsome organ. 


The amount still required to enable the Committee to 
recommence the works is a little over £850, 
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ce ay HE FORT, MARGATE, ’?— APART. 
MENTS in a well-furnished house, facing the 

Sea, On moderate terms, 
Address, Mrs, Stabback, Lansdowne Lodge, the Fort 
Margate. 
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THE HOUSE AND MR. BRADLAUGH. 
THE unprecedented and, as we view it, un- 
constitutional conduct of the Speaker in 
allowing Sir StarFoRD NORTHCOTE to in- 
tervene with a motion to prevent Mr. Brap- 
LAUGH doing that which the law of this 
country says he must do if he wishes to take 
his seat in Parliament still permits the re- 
currence of a scene which is getting mono- 
tonous, and which but for the very serious 
issues arising out of it would be almost ridi- 
culous. On Tuesday last Mr. BRADLAUGH 
again presented himself at the table of the 
House for the purpose of taking the oath 
which the Statute applicable to the matter 
says he is bound to take. Thereupon Sir 
StarrorD NorTHCOTE moved that “ Mr. 
BRADLAUGH be not permitted to go through 
the form of repeating the words of the oath” — 
a somewhat extraordinary, but, no doubt, 
generally speaking, accurate way of describ- 
ing what is represented by some persons as 
a very solemn proceeding. To this the 
Home Secretary on the part of the Govern- 
ment moved “ the previous question,” stating 
the position taken by, them, and which may 


be shortly summed up in the statement that 
they regarded such a resolution as illegal. 
A warm debate ensued ; Mr. BRADLAUGH, 
in a speech not wanting in either dignity or 
eloquence, rebuited many of the charges made 
against him, and offered, if an Affirmation 
Bill were passed, not retrospective in its 
character, to resign his seat and seek re-elec- 
tion. This offer Sir SrarrForD NoRTHCOTE 
declined, though Mr. GLADSTONE considered 
it was a reasonable one. Other members 
joined in the discussion, including the pious 
Mr, O'DONNELL, who made it an occasion to 


vent his ill-bred spleen on Mr. GLADSTONE’ 
The division that followed was the largest 
that has been taken on this question, and 
resulted in the Government being defeated 
by a majority of fifty-eight, the leader of the 
Opposition being reinforced by twenty-eight 
Liberals and thirty-eight Home Rulers. 
What will be the next step in this business 
we cannot say. No one supposes that it will 
end here. Some strongly urge the Govern- 
ment to attempt legislation on the matter, 
but they have very little encouragement to 
do so. Even assuming that an Act were 
passed abolishing the oath and substituting 
for it a simple affirmation—a rather bold as- 
sumption in the face of existing feeling on 
the subject—there is no guarantee that the 
same illegal conduct on the part of the 
House of Commons will not be repeated. 
Indeed, from expressions which fell from 
some of the members who spoke we feel 
justified in expressing a very strong belief 
that it would. No Atheist, some say, ought 
to sit in the House of Commons; no one 
who, like Mr. BRADLAUGH, has professed Re- 
publican opinions, say others, ought to sit 
there. If therefore such a Bill as has been 
suggested were passed, the same objections 
would still apply to Mr. BRADLAUGH, and, we 
doubt not, would be made use of. Whether 
they would prevail we cannot say, but there 
can be little room for hope that they would 
not. The kind of prejudice felt against Mr. 
BRADLAUGH is not likely to be appeased by 
any such legislative enactment as is so glibly 
talked of, as if the passing of an Act of 
Parliament were a mere every day occurrence. 
We cannot therefore blame the Government 
for not being very keen on the matter. That 
an Affirmation Bill is much needed we are 
quite prepared to admit, but that it is a 
pressing matter we do not feel certain. 
When a man has determined to do an un- 
just or an illegal thing it matters very little 
to him what false positions he takes up. If 
a man’s theological opinions are no bar to his 
receiving the confidence of a majority of any 
constituency they ought not to be so to his 
taking his seat in the House of Commons, 
any more than the colour of his hair, the cut 
of his clothes, or the length of his legs. To 
give the franchise to all householders, irre- 
spective of creed, and then to prevent the 
exercise of their franchise taking effect, be- 
cause their choice has fallen on some one not 
disqualified by law, but obnoxious to a ma- 
jority of other members is absurd. But ab- 
surd or not, it is just what the majority have 
done. If we thought they would listen to 
reason, we should be inclined to ask those 
members who voted for Sir STAFFORD NoRTH- 
COTE’S motion, what real good they suppose 
they have done for religion? Is it an advan- 
tage to make the advocate of mistaken opi- 
nions popular? Is it an edifying spectacle 
to see men who should be sober judges in- 
dulging in partisan jeers? What good is 
done to religion when notorious evil 


livers pose as defenders of the faith ?}subserviency to Papal aspirations. 


These are questions we challenge the sup- 
porters of illegality to answer, It is because 
we feel very strongly that nothing can jus- 
tify the illegality of the course pursued by 
the majority, and still more strongly, that 
religion is prejudically affected by such acts 
as these, that we deplore what has taken 
place. We know that it is said by some 
that their conscience will not allow them to 
sanction what is to them a profanation, but 
when we learn that it is the open, and, we 
will add, honest avowal of Atheism that is 
objected to, we confess that we are unable to 
pay much respect to such subtlety of con- 
science. We wish to judge no one harshly, 


but we cannot avoid saying that there is far 
more of casuistry than honesty in such a 
position. We could understand a man say- 
ing that no Atheist ought to sit in the House, 
and on being told there were some already, 
moving fora return of the theological opi- 
nions of every member, with the view of 
eliminating the element he objects to, but 
we have little sympathy with those who take 
their stand against the honest avowal of 
Atheism, and wink at the dishonest suppres- 
sion of it. 


“GREAT BRITAIN AND ROME.” 
THE Right Rev. Monsignor CAPEt has just 
published a pamphlet entitled ‘ Great Britain 
and Rome ; or, Ought the Queen of England 
to hold Diplomatic Relations with the Sove- 
reign Pontiff.” We should like to ask Dr. 
CAPEL who are the subjects of the “ Sove- 
reign” with whom the Queen of England is 
invited, or rather warned to hold diplomatié 
relations? There are only too possible 
replies. (1) The inhabitants of Rome and 
Central Italy. (2) Persons of various nation- 
alities who believe in the Roman Catholic 
dogmas, and desire to receive Roman Catholic 
Sacraments. 

Let us consider the alternatives. 


(1) Dr. Caprn inserts a Papal Encyclical 
to inform us that it is in the power ofa nation 
to select its form of government, but that 
when it has been selected, it receives a Divine 
sanction and rules by a Divine right. An 
Englishman who is not a “ Domestic Prelate 
to His Holiness” would argue that even upon 
such principles the King of Italy is now ruler 
of Rome, by virtue of the popular voice 
elected, and therefore to be regarded as “ the 
prince, the minister of Gop.” But an Eng- 
lishman living under a monarchy established 
by a successful revolution does not need en- 
cyclical sanctions for the recognition of 
liberty. It is, doubtless, quite true that 
Papal authority has proved itself willing to 
bless alike an immoral absolutism, or a poli- 
tical pretender, or a democratic revolution, 
subject to two conditions—success, anid 
homage to the Pope. During the last three 
hundred yearsthe policy of the English nation 
has been to recognise a de facto Government 
without requiring the additional condition of 


Ii we 
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enter upon diplomatic relations with the 
“Sovereign” of the “States of the Church,” 
we may next under a Conservative adminis- 
tration be invited to enter upon diplomatic 
relations with Don Cartos, HENRI DE Bour- 
BON, and the dethroned rulers of Naples and 
Florence. When we send envoys to tyrants 
justly deposed, we prepare ourselves for a 
“holy crusade” against the liberties of the 
nations, but are rewarded with the willing 
service of a Connaught and Munster Brigade, 
along with the blessing of the Pope and the 
hesitating encouragement of BisMARCK. To 
hold diplomatic relations with the ‘Sove- 
reign ” of the “States of the Church” would 
be to declare war against the King of United 
Italy. In order to secure the loyal services 
of Irish Roman Catholic bishops, we are in- 
vited to insult the de facto Government of 
a friendly power, of a liberated nation. 

(2) Ifit be not so, whatthen? The alter- 
native is—-recognise the “ Sovereign Pontiff” 
of British subjects who believe in Roman 
Catholic dogmas, and wish to receive Roman 
Catholic Sacraments. We reply, an inde- 
pendent nation knows no “Sovereign” over 
its subjects save itsown. Surely our Roman 
Catholic countrymen can go to confession and 
receive Holy Communion and be anointed in 
sickness ond have masses offered for the 
repose of their departed souls, without our 
entering upon diplomatic relations with any 
sovereign butourown. Wedo not profess to 
understand much about the modes of pro- 
moting repose amongst departed souls, but 
we have the sad experience of history to in- 
form us how we may the most effectually 
disturb the repose of living souls :—Carry on 
diplomatic relations with a power claiming 
a Divine supremacy, and only able to enforce 
it amongst those who protest, by the artifices 
of scheming agents, who support their per- 
suasions by the insolent suggestion that it is 
in their power to injure us if we do not yield. 
Then wo prefer their injuries to aid proffered 
to us on the ground of our feebleness. 

Dr. Carpet tells us, in the words of Car- 
dinal NrwMan, that “ We must never mur- 
mur at that absolute rule which the Sovereign 
Pontiff has over us, because it is given to 
him by Crist, and in obeying him we are 
obeying his Lord. We must never suffer our- 
selves to doubt that in his government of the 
Church he is guided by an intelligence more 
thanhuman. His yoke is the yoke of Curist ; 
he has the responsibility of his own acts, not 
we; and to his Lord must he render an ac- 
count, not tous. Hvenin secular matters it is 
ever safe to be on his side, dangerous to be 


on the side of his enemies.” “There are 
kings of the earth who have despotic autho- 
rity, which their subjects obey indeed, but 
disown in their hearts.” Not so with the 
Pope. ‘ We must never oppose his will, or 
dispute his word, or criticise kis policy, or 
shrink from his side.” Dr. CAPEL wishes us 
to realise that “in India” and “throughout 
the British Empire” there is “a strongly or- 
ganised body” bound by such convictions to 
the service of the “ Sovereign Pontiff” that 
it is the part of prudence through bis influ- 
enve to obtain the loyal support of Irish 
bishops, and through them of their flocks, 
We are obliged to Monsignor CAPE. for the 
clearness of his statements. When we need 
tussian policemen, or Neapolitan generals, or 
Bourbon soldiers to aid us in the government 
of our country it may be time for us to con- 
sider whether to purchase the pretence of 
loyalty by the sacrifice of a principle, whether 
to seek the questionable alliance of a “ Sove- 
reign” who, whilst aspiring to universal do- 
minion cannot in the midst of “ believers” 
preserve his own dominions ; whether by the 
prostration of our honour to offer the prestige 


THE INQUIRER. 


renown to  feebleness 
claiming infallibility. A father has fallen 
very low when compelled to call in 
an assuming hostile stranger to aid him 
in the management of his household. We 
have yet to learn from some authority more 
competent than Monsignor CAPEL, that Eng- 
land has fallen so low as to need the aid of 
any -Italian “Sovereign” in the govern- 
ment of India, Canada, or Ireland. If we 
submitted to this degradation, we should de- 
serve the failure so sure to accompany it. 
Alliance with the “Sovereign Pontiff” has 
always been the forerunner of disaster. His 
aims can never. be those of any independent 
Government. Whatever power we concede 
to him, whatever right of interference we 
permit him, must ere long be exercised 
against ourselves. As soon as we cease to 
yield to his ever increasing claims his pa- 
tronage is changed into open or secret enmity. 
He has his objects, and those objects can 
never harmonise with the action of any in- 
dependent nationality. It has been a re- 
markable fact in history that the Pope has 
again and again by interference caused mis- 
chiet, whereas he has never been able to ex- 
tirpate the sources of mischief peculiar to 
Roman Catholic countries, and by their na- 
ture the most justly open to ecclesiastical 
legislation. Secret societies of a character 
perilous to peace, virtue, lives and property, 
are invariably successfully founded and main- 
tained in their career of mischief by persons 
professing the Roman Catholic belief. The 
vast Secret Society in Ireland, called by 
various names, ‘ Hibernian,” &c., made as 
one of its conditions the exclusion of “ Pro- 
testants and other enemies.” It is not true 
that the Roman Catholic clergy encouraged 
it, they laboured against it with the most 
honest and ineffectual zeal. Agrarian in- 
terests were supposed to be on the side of 
the Secret Societies, therefore the clergy were 
almost powerless. If the Pope and his Pre- 
fects, the Bishops, could command the influ- 
ence we might expect, and which Dr. CarEL 
threatens us with, it would be unsafe and un- 
wise to make a very fervent Roman Catholic 
Viceroy of India, or occupant of any high 
political or judicial function; such is the 
conviction of each of the Roman Catholic 
countries ; whereas in the British Empire we 
veuture to hope that the spirit of our insular 
independence may correct and save us from 
a danger apprehended universally on the 
Continent. 

Dr. CAPEL with amusing naiveté assigns 
another benefit to be attained by diplomatic 
relations with the Sovereign Pontiff: he 
would aid us in the Conversion of India. to 
Christianity. The zealous Monsignor must 
not be deceived by the weak concessions of 
Non-Catholics in London society. He may 
depend upon it, that to the vast bulk of the 
English nation there is no fascination about 
modern Vaticanism. ‘There are happily still 
millions of electors quite ready to hurl from 
political power any future Government con- 
victed of an attempt to proselytise to the 
Roman Catholic religion, the only Chris- 
tianity signified by Dr. CAPEL. There are, 
indeed, very many now who, whilst confid- 
ing profoundly in Mr. GLADSTONE, read with 
regret in Roman Catholic periodicals that 
Lord Ripon, accompained by a Jesuit chap- 
lain, delights to visit and encourage Jesuit 
Colleges and Roman Catholic institutions to 
such a degree that, according to Papal news- 
papers, special arrangements are being or- 
ganised by the Vatican to enable the emis- 
saries of the Holy See to avail themselves of 
the opportunities so unexpectedly presented 
to them. There are very many thoughtful 
men, who, though entirely tolerant and 
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kindly in personal feeling towards English 
and Irish Roman Catholics, yet being well — 
acquainted with India can perceive no fea- 
tures of superiority distinguishing native 
Romanism fromthe better form of indigenous 
religion in India, A Christianity presenting 
as Gop a small circular piece of bread which 
can be only approached successfully through 
the medium of prayers offered to JosEpn’s 
Beatified Wife, is surely a form of religion 
not equal to the spiritual worship of the 
Brahmo Somaj, and may be permitted to 
stand upon its own merits, without seeking 
the unwonted apostolic aid anticipated as 
the result of diplomatic communications with 
the Holy See. 

Monsignor Carew has not informed us in 
what light his scheme would: be regarded by 
Irish Roman Catholics. We happen to know 
that it would be received with indignation 
by those who represent the feelings of the 
masses. Doubtless, if it were our desire to 
sow the seeds of bitter disunion amongst 
Trish Roman Catholics, we should adopt a 
proposal so acceptable to those who love the 
Purple, so hateful to those who loathe to see 
an English Government combining with the 
Pope for the management of docile flocks, 
But surely we have in former days suffi- 
ciently affronted the national religious senti- 
ments of the Irish Roman Catholics, without 
now adopting a Jesuitical mode of governing 
them by dividing them. To those amongst 
us willing to sacrifice our honour for the 
sake of inflicting a wound on the Irish 
Kkoman Catholic Church, the scheme of Dr. 
CAPEL will ,be naturally entertained. But 
why does the Monsignor urge upon us a 
scheme repugnant to all who regard reli- 
gion as a spiritual affair, not needing the 
intervention of a diplomatic corps? The 
reason is not far to seek, It would unques- 
tionably add greatly to the prestige of Eng- 
lish Romanism. When we had thrown down 
the gauntlet before the Italian people and 
enlisted Protestant England on the side of 
the patron of all the deposed or restrained 
absolutisms, we should be rewarded with the 
presence of a Papal Nuncio at the Court of 
St. James. If we did not concede to him 
presedence over all other ambassadors, we 
should be accused of bigotry and persecu- 
tion ; and then resident Cardinals, to whom 
London society is beginning to give prece- 
dence over English Bishops, would easily 
assume the position they covet. In the 
present state of our so-called ‘Upper 
Classes” we feel no doubt that the result 
would be a not inconsiderable accession to the 
Papal Church ; and a discouragement to the 
cause of religious liberty over the Continent. 
But it may be said there is a highly respect- 
able and respected body of English Roman 
Catholics ; the English prisons are occupied 
by Roman Catholic criminals vastly beyond 
the relative proportion in the population ; 
the question of children in the workhouses, 
and in Roman Catholic and Protestant schools 
is a matter of anxiety to all zealous Roman 
Catholics ; how are the wishes and apprehen- 
sions of the English Roman Catholics to be 
made known to the Government ? We reply, 
by the same means as those adoptedby Wes- 
leyans, Presbyterians, Quakers, and other 
denominationalists, namely by themselves, 
by English gentlemen commissioned to re- 
present their grievances, The “Catholic 
Poor School Committee ” has in a singularly 
eflicient way sustained and carried every 
point desired by themselves, probably more 
thoroughly than could have been attained by 
the agency of Italian diplomacy. My 
Lords” listened always with sympathetic 
courtesy to the straightforward remonstrances 
jot well-known English gentlemen and the 
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English Roman Catholic Ecclesiastics allied 
with them. So in regard of our sister coun- 
try, why should a Nuncio in London, with a 
resident Cardinal-Archbishop at one ear and 
some future Lord BEACONSFIELD at the other 
ear, decide on the grievances of Irish Roman 
Catholic schools, colleges, and prisons? If 
the Roman Catholic chaplains in India or na- 
tive Roman Catholics have any grievances, 
surely an English Viceroy can receive and, if 
needed, forward to the Home Govern- 
ment any reasonable requests without 
the humiliating intervention of a foreign 
sovereign dispossessed of his States because 
he could not govern them. When the Pope 
possessed provinces, what did he ever do for 
religious or political liberty to entitle him to 
our special gratitude now that he can only 
try upon the subjects of other States modes 
of suppression which alienated his own sub- 
jects ? 

Tt is a great mistake to suppose that Papal 
intervention is really desired by the bulk of 
the English Roman Catholic gentry. Un- 
questionably, if asked, they would as a point 
of honour be obliged to advocate whatever 
gratified the ambition of their English and 
Roman ecclesiastical rulers ; but it isan utter 
error to suppose they desire an increase of a 
despotism to which they have reluctantly 
yielded as a matter of conscience. Why 
should an English Government strive in the 
nineteenth century to submit the English 
Roman Catholic laity to a foreign yoke 
loathed by our ancestors in the “ Ages of 
Faith ¢” R. BR. 8. 


HENRY WHITNEY BELLOWS, D.D. 


No message from the Western World has for 
years reached us more fitted to touch the heart 
of our whole Liberal Communion, than last 
Tuesday's brief telegram, that our friend H. W. 
Bellows has been suddenly called to “come up 
higher.” He appeared to us, in imagination, so 
abounding in vital vigour, though on the verge 
of three score and ten—so continually expanding 
in mental grasp, largeness, and energy; so over- 
flowing in sympathies, patriotic, humane, and 
Christian; so elastic with ideal enthusiasm and 
practical resource; so prompt in response to 
each call of professional duty, from North to 
South, across the continent; so expectant in 
hope of ever-widening beneficence; and so indis- 
pensable in his own peculiar sphere, that his 
Work so far from being finished at sunset, 
looked still at high noon. True, for a full half- 
century he had tasked his powers to the utmost ; 
and, true also, he had been threatened, again 
and again, with serious illness. But after every 
attack he had exhibited such exhaustless power 
of rejuvenescence, and he was so manifestly 
each year surpassing our expectations, and 
steadily unfolding from his better to his best, 
that his compeers were wont to feel that, rich as 
already were the harvests of his reaping, yet 
other ripe fields lay waiting for him to garner. 
And now that he has been so swiftly withdrawn 
from their companionship, his comrades will 
recognize, as never before, how unique he was 
in complex and balanced elements of character, 
in versatile many-sidedness, receptivity, and 
breadth of vision, in stimulating unexpectedness 
of original suggestion, and sudden outbursts of 
splendid zeal; while, at the same time, how 
reliable and commanding was the position he 
held, by his indomitable steadfastness to his 
mature convictions. With him our Communion 
has lost a central focus of quickening influence, 
which his own generation will not readily supply. 

How quickening in radiant light and heat 
this influence was, and how all alive with youth- 
ful glow our friend kept to the close of his bright 
course, appears from the record of his very last 
weeks of active service. In the Christian 
Register, of January 19, is a letter from his pen, 
commending in the heartiest terms, Mr. Mayo’s 

“ Educational Mission in the South,” wherein 
he writes :— 


THE INQUIRER. 
Unitarian people, I have deemed it my duty to say, 
that Mr. Mayo is doing a work in the South, which, if 
he can be moderately supported in it for ten years, 
will prove the most fruitful we have ever essayed in 
that region. He is known as one of our ministers, as 
a representative of our educational notions, and is 
preparing the way for Christian Missionaries of the 
faith we love. And haying heard him speak on 
Southern educational problems, with great personal 
edification, and now hearing from several independent 
sources of his successful work in the South, I am 
impelled to cal] the general attention of our Unitarian 
Churches and of our wealthy laity to the claims of 
this mission. It would be a great calamity to have 
it ccase for want of the small amount of money it 
requires to support it,” 


-has garnered up such riches of experience. 


Just returned from a fatiguing journey of 
4,000 miles, going and returning, to the great 
West, to dedicate the new “Church of the 
Messiah,” in St. Louis—thus did his generous 
sympathies next overflow towards the Schools 
of the Freedmen and of the poor Whites in the 
moral wildernesses of the South. And ag indi- 
cating the depth and tenderness of his affec- 
tionate nature, as well as its largeness, in the 
very next columns of the Christian Register, 
appears this brief sketch of his New Year’s 
Sermon, on “ Intuition and Experience,” in his 
own pulpit of “All Souls,” New York :— 


“This discourse was marked by a breadth of sym- 
pathy for the young, peculiarly beautiful in one who 
It was a 
noble rebuke to Pessimism and Cynicism. ‘It ig the 
hollow heart,’ he said, ‘ which discovers the hollowness 
of the world. The rooted conviction of man’s base- 
ness is not seldom a projection of self. If the world 
within us is sound and sweet, the world without will 
not look so bad. ‘The beginning of all true Social 
Reform, therefore, is a reform within,’ ” ; 


On our table, too, lies before us a pamphlet, 
containing the “'T'wo Sermons preached in All 
Souls’ Church, on the Sundays preceding and 
following the Nation’s bereavement, September 
18th and September 25th, by Dr. Bellows,” 
And did space permit we should like to quote 
long extracts from these most generous-hearted 
and truly ennohling discourses. 

If our survey should be continued for still six 
months further backward, we should come upon 
his loyal, yet discriminating, tribute of reverent 
friendship to his life-long comrade, Rev. George 
Washineton Hosmer, D.D., in the Unitarian 
Review for August, to his untiring labours in 
the “Civil Service Reform Association,” of 
which organisation he was the President in New 
York, to his incessant exercise of the hospitalities 
of the ‘* Union League,” of which also he was the 
head, to whose counsels he lent the guidance 
of his experienced judgment, and whose debates 
and festive entertainments he enlightened by his 
genial tact and brilliant wit, and thence to the 
denominational meetings of Anniversary Week, 
last Spring, where he had invariably been an 
inspiring centre, by his dignified and benignant 
presence, his hearty brotherly kindness, and his 
magnetic oratory. And now, if we ask for the 
secret of such exuberant spirits and unflagging 
energy, preserved up to the period when veterans 
might rightfully claim a few calm years ere 
entering into rest,and ripening for the new birth 
of Immortality, the only satisfactory answer 
must be found in the combined results of the 
happy and refined home influences by which 
from early childhood his rich emotional tempera- 
ment was unfolded to balanced roundness—of 
the symmetric training of his bright imaginative 
intellect, by systematic training at the Round 
Hill School and in Harvard University, of the 
felicitous fortune which cast his destiny, in the 
first years of hig ministry, in the chief commer- 
cial capital of the Republic—of the habit, 
formed partly from self-confidence, partly from 
business discipline at the outset of his course, 
promptly to accept every trust to which he felt 
himself summoned by Providence—and above 
all, of his lofty Ideal of the Christian minister’s 
functions, and his fervent aspiration, by brave de- 
votedness and generous fidelity to become worthy 
of closer communion with the beloved Son, risen 
and glorified, and with the heavenly Father of all 
souls. And from first to last he never wearied 
in expressing his gratitude for the blessed 
guidance which led him, while yet a Student 
of Divinity, to make the sainted Henry and 
Mary Ware, his parent-confessors, and to seek 
spiritual refreshment at the Fountain of Life, 


“ Ag Ihave not observed any zealous interest in 
this mission (chiefly a self-assumed one), among our 


which flowed from the pulpit of William Ellery 
| Channing. In his “Memorial Discourse” at 
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the “Centenary Celebration in Newport,” he 
thus bears testimony to this last source of in 
spiration :-— 


‘“Of Channing’s preaching I was the glad and fortu- 
nate beneficiary, and one among the not too many living 
witnesses of its transcendent power. There is no spot 
in Boston so sacred to me asthe profaned site of the old 
Federal Street Church ; for thither, a youth of twenty- 
one, I was wont to repair (and it was a walk then of 
several miles) on every other Sunday morning. for two 
critical years of my theological studies, to hear Chan- 
ning preach. There were excellent preachers to be 
heard nearer home ; but there was that in Channing’s 
mind and soul, in his voice, manner, and look, that 
separated him from them, as the Prophet is separated 
from the Priest. Indeed, he did not preach, in the 
ordinary sense of the word. Gowned as he was, it was 
not the Preacher, but the Apostle one saw and heard. 
Even in the pulpit he lived the things he said. The 
greatness of human nature shone on his beautiful brow, 
sculptured with thought and lighted from within ; his 
eye, so full and blue, was lustrous with a vision of God, 


and seemed an open door into the sbining Presence, 
His voice, sweet, round, unstrained, full though low, 
lingered as if with awed delay upon the words that arti- 
culated his dearest thoughts and trembled with an ever 
restrained but most contagious emotion. . And 
there was little in the words themselves to fix attention, 
except their purity and grace. It was the subject that 
came forward and remained in the memory. He left 
you not thinking of him nor of his rhetoric. He had 
no startling figures, no brilliant fancies, no sharp points, 
little for admiration or praise, but everything for reflee- 
tion, inspiration, illumination. So profoundly 
helpful was his preaching, that I, for one, lived on it 
from fortnight to fortnight, and went every time with 
the expectation and experience of receiving the Bread of 
Heaven on which I was to live and grow until the manna 


fell again.” 


Thus it appears, from his own grateful ac- 
knowledgment, that Dr. Bellows drew his life 
and strength from ‘Channing Unitarianism,” 
as defined and described in this ‘“ Memorial 
Discourse.” 


‘His theological opinions,” he says, ‘‘in my judg- 
ment, upon a recent very careful reconsideration of them, 
prove much more systematic, definite, and positive than 
it is common to allow; but they are also much more 
comprehensive, inclusive, and inconsistent with the 
Sectarian spirit or form, than they are sometimes as- 
sumed to be. They are profoundly conservative and 
profoundly radical, holding on to all that is eternal, 
going down to all that is eternal, and going on to all 
that is eternal. We are not left to speculate 
about his fundamental Ideas. They are not only given 
with transparent simplicity and unfaltering courage, 
and with a reiteration that to many is wearisome, in 
his collected writings; but he has prefaced his own 
works, at almost the conclusion of his Jife, with a de- 
liberate statement, in which he distinctly, and with the 
most solemn emphasis, calls attention to the trwe Ideas 
which he wishes to be regarded as the dominant notes 
and master-keys of his whole system of religious and 
political thinking and feeling. One is unqualified 
Reverence for Human Nature; the other, boundless 
Faith in Freedom. They are easily interchangeable 
and become in his writings one and the same.” 


This reverent yet free disciple of Channing 
justly then deserved the high privilege of being 
appointed as the organ of the Unitarian De- 
nomination to render fit honour to their great 
Apostle, not only on the occasion of laying the 
corner-stone of the“ Channing Memorial Church” 
in Newport, but also of preaching the sermon 
at its dedication on Oct. 19, when he took as his 
theme, ‘‘ The significance of the Divine Humanity 
in the Founder of our Religion,” and delivered 
a discourse, even surpassing in profound and 
comprehensive thought, in large and lofty as- 
pirations and commanding eloquence, his preced- 
ing oration on April 7, 1880. The breadth of uni- 
versal sympathy with earnest Christians of every 
communion indicated in this sermon was really 
the goal, to which Dr. Bellows’ aspirations had 
always tended; although there were frequent 
periods when to his fellow-believers of the Uni- 
tarian denomination, as well as to various Hvan- 
gelical associates, and even to impartial readers 
of his Editorial articles in the Christian Inquirer, 
it seemed ag if, through dread of extravagant 
radicalism and iconoclastic free-thought, he 
might seek congenial companionship within the 
guarded fold of some Orthodox Church. Pro- 
bably his nearest friends even forgot, at such 
times, how many facets the varied experi- 
ences of theological controversy had carved and 
polished in hig intellect, and so mistook the flash- 
ing tints of his transient moods for changes of 
conviction. But, meanwhile, to his own con- 


science he stood justified by an ever eager quest 
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for the clear crystal light of Solar Truth. His 
conscientious aim to be impartially just to all 
tendencies of man’s religious and intellectual 
nature reappears strongly in the very original, 
brave, and free-spoken Discourse on “ The break 
between Modern Thought and Ancient Faith 
and Worship,” with which, during the winter 
of 1871-72, he opened the Series of Lectures, 
given through invitation of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the American Unitarian Association, 
at Hollis St. Church and King’s Chapel, by 
several distinguished leaders of Liberal Chris- 
tianity. This entire discourse is grandly com- 
manding in Christian Earnestness, while can- 
didly generous to the claims of Scientific Search, 
that only a perusal of it, as a whole, can enable 
one to form a fair estimate of its excellence. 

Finally, to prove conclusively Dr. Bellows’ 
maturest ideal, hope, and end, as a Liberal Chris- 
tian Scholar and Seer, let an extract be given 
from his “ Introduction” to the volume of 
“Institute Essays,” published in 1880, describ- 
ing the object of that “ Ministers’ Institute,” of 
which he was in 1877 the chief advocate and 
organizer. 

*‘Thoughtful people are discovering that the Scientific 
Method, properly understood, is just as applicable to 
one form of Truth as another; that religion can no 
more escape it, or profit by neglecting it, than political 
economy or agriculture; in short, that it is simply 
treason to Truth to doubt or deny that the same logic, 
caution, thoroughness and reliance on critical rules 
should be applied to the investigation of religious Truth 
as to all other. When it is understood that the Scientific 
Method is only another name for the employment of all 
the best means for discovering or testing Truth, and 
involves in the treatment of every department of 
knowledge, the use of the means that are appropriate to 
that department, the remaining prejudice against its 
employment, will disappear. Some have carelessly 
imagined that the affections of the heart, the light of 
the conscience, the native sensibilities were to be ignored 
by science ; but when we are studying what concerns 
the heart, science will compel us to take the heart 
itself into counsel as the chief witness. To study 
theology without faith is a vain effort. To pursue reli- 
gion in an irreligious spirit is futile. No doubt the 
study of metaphysics by physical methods, and of 
theology by unspiritual methods, will prove barren, and 
will soon be discovered to be as unscientific as it is 
destructive. The Ministers’ Institute has no 
creed. Tt cordially welcomes the testimony of 
religious minds of all faiths, when it knows them to be 
learned, earnest, and profound. It will hear the Jew 
and the Gentile, the Hindoo and the Persian, the Roman 
Catholic and the Protestant, if men of virtuous and 
pious lives, of accredited learning and high gifts of ex- 
pression, will come and teach them what they think 
they know. Meanwhile the Ministers’ Insti- 
tute will improve such opportunities as it finds open for 
broadening the platform of religious truth and sweeten- 
ing the charity of common Seekers after God.” 


Thus has the best effort in his power been 
made by w fellow-countryman of Dr. Bellows to 
redeem the promise made in last week’s Inquirer 
to present “an outline of his work as a ‘lheolo- 
gian and Religious Reformer.” But the writer 
frankly owns that his wish would rather have 
been to draw a sketch of our departed friend 
under the aspect of the devoted, self-sacrificing, 
magnanimous and indefatigable “ Philanthropist 
and Patriot,” in his peculiarly characteristic 
sphere, as the chief Organiser and guide, inspirer 
and head of the Sanitary Commission. For it 
was during the four years’ heroic effort of that 
grand Association to carry the Home into the 
Camp, the Hospital into the Battle Field, and the 
spirit of the Prince of Peace and Elder Brother 
into the awful fraticidal strife for “Freedom 
and Union, One and Undivided,” that the great, 
good heart, the intuitive genius, the animating 
and exhaustless ‘energy of Henry Whitney 
Bellows shone forth in brightest beauty. What 
a “ Great Cloud of Witnesses” of the once lost 
now found again, of the once dead now living, 
of brave husbands and bereaved widows now 
re-wed, of longed-for fathers and orphans now 
re-gathered, of brothers and sisters, friend and 
friend, once more united, have already weleomed 
our new-born Brother in the Father’s House! 
And so farewell, dear friend, to meet again in 
the World of Light. You have finished your 
work, you have fought a good fight, and fairly 
won your crown. Once more, in hope, Farewell ! 

Vials (GF 

[The Editor has been obliged to omit several 
quotations from Dr. Bellows’ works simply from 
want of space. } 


THE INQUIRER. 


Open Council, 


DISESTABLISHMENT AND FREEDOM 
OF THOUGHT. 

The Liverpool Daily Post, whenever it discusses 
the question of Liberationism, displays great sa- 
gacity in urging that the triumph of the policy of 
the Liberation Society may result in the suppres- 
sion of that diversity of thought which now exists 
in the Church of England, which constitutes one 
of its greatest attractions, if not its greatest, to 
large numbers of Englishmen, and which unques- 
tionably is one of the sources of its hold upon 
cultivated men within its ranks. The Dazly Post 
knows well enough that it is presenting one of the 
strongest possible points in favour of the existing 
establishment when it is presenting this point, 
and shrewdly warning us of the limitation of free- 
dom of thought which disestablishment may in- 
volve. I noticed that in an article on Mr. Wil- 
liamson’s recent address to his constituents at 
Cupar it significantly said that the English 
Church had not ejected Bishop Colenso or Dean 
Stanley—it did not mention Mr. Voysey, nor did 
it allude to what Mr. Stopford Brooke’s conscience 
had constrained him to do, nor did it refer to the 
set of irritating influences directed against the 
Rev. John Macnaught, formerly of St. Chrysos- 
tom’s, Everton, which ultimately drove him from 
Liverpool, and which keeps Liverpool destitute 
of the presence of a clerical representative and ex- 
ponent of Broad Churchism. 

But, now, what does the Post's argument 
amoant to? It amounts to this—that freedom 
of thought isample compensation for all the evils 
of a State Church, and that it is better to endure 
these evils than to jeopardise that freedom. But 
are we to admire freedom of thought at the 
price which is paid for it in the State Church ? 
Before and above the gospel of freedom of 
thought is the gospel of veracity. “ Freedom” 
and “liberality ” of thought are not built on the 
right lines if thorough probity, honesty and 
transparent rectitude are not at the foundation of 
them ; and, to me, it is one of the saddest of 
things that men, who have expelled some of the 
Thirty-nine Articles and Creeds from their minds, 
and have come to convictions with which these 
do not consort, still hold a position to which 
nothing entitles them but their explicit and im- 
plicit submission to the Articles and Creeds they 
now so coolly despatch. Freedom of thought is 
what some of us toil for and pray for day and 
night; but far better were its day of complete 
triumph delayed a thousand years than that it 
should win its way at the cost of moral stamina. 
Give us liberal ideas ; but before them, above 
them, beneath them, give us transparent up- 
rightness and downrightness. 

I rejoice at the practical comprehensiveness of 
the Church of England—though it is funda- 
mentally inconsistent with the legal basis of the 
Establishment, the Act of Uniformity, and though 
it is the strongest condemnation and the most 
effective satire on the conduct of the Establish- 
ment towards our Nonconformist forefathers ; 
but my joy is greatly tempered by what appears 
to me the absence of perfect integrity. Are oaths 
valid or invalid? If the former, the conduct of 
men who have sworn to the Articles and Creeds, 
but who have now departed widely from the theo- 
logy of those standards, and yet hold fast to the 
office to which their faith alone gives them a 
claim, seems to me to be of a mischievous tend- 
ing. If, on the other hand, it has come to be 
understood that oaths, at least oaths of the theo- 
logical sort, oaths on the most solemn of all things 
are not binding, why not abolish them as the 
shams they really are? It is, through thesubtle 
influence of example, profoundly injurious to 
national morality for a teacher of religion to sub- 
scribe with his hand to a creed or a doctrine 
which his intellect refines away, which his heart 
will not admit, which his tongue proceeds to 
attenuate, or to gloss over, or to transform by 
poetic phraseology into something it was never 
meant to be ; and yet this is practically what the 
late Dr, Arnold and Canon Kingsley advised 
young clergymen troubled with unorthodox ten- 
dencies todo; and this is, too, what the late Pro- 
fessor Maurice illustrated when he declared he 
could prove that the Athanasian Creed was the 
most lovable of all theological formulas ! 

It may be said, as Principal Tulloch and the 
late Dean Stanley have said, that conscience is 
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relieved by the knowledge that dissent from the 
Articles and Creeds is so generally winked at 
that no one is deceived. But the example of 
such solemn subscription being lightly cast aside, 
or being reduced into meaning “everything in 
general and nothing in particular,” is calculated 
to foster a low sense of honour, It is calculated 
to adulterate public morals, to poison the purity 
and honesty of trade, to weaken the conszientious 
devotion of men to their engagements ; for, if 
paltering with an oath, if repudiating an oath, if 
disavowing doctrines, obedience to which was 
vowed with the most weighty asseveration it is 
possible for a man to make, be allowed in the 
pulpit, why may not the same laxity be permis- 
sible in the shop and the warehouse? If in re- 
ligion a solemn contract may be broken, and the 
breaker yet claim the position and emoluments 
it undertook to secure to him on his explicit pro- 
mise. of fidelity to the conditivnus, why may not 
the same license be pursued,in commerce}? Free- 
dom of thought is what we all prize ; but I be- 
lieve that as it exists in the Church of England 


to-day it tends to furnish prey for laxity of 
morals in business, and it also tends, as Mr. Les- 
lie Stephen has pointed out, to produce scepticism, 
not as to this or that theology, but as to the very 
existence of intellectual good faith. For this 
reason, and for many more in addition, I am for 
disestablishment, assured that it is not in the 
power of any ecclesiastical corporation whatsoever 
to sweep back the advancing tide of “ independ- 
ence, freedom, and liberality in religious matters.” 
Sick). We 


Srrovup, GuovcestTERsHIRE. —The Unitarian Church 
Leld its first Committee meeting of the year on 
Feb. 1st. The various meetings held and movements 
minuted and carried out, or otherwise, since the 
Rev, W. Birks’s settlement, were passed in review, 
and considerable progress reported. On April 12 
last year, at a general meeting of the congregation, 
the members present resolved themselves into a 
Church with connected institutions—Sunday-school 
and library (which have been since formed)—and 
elected Officers and Committee of Management. 
The minister reported the grant of books and 
tracts by the Committee of the British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association, and of books from the Sunday 
School Association, all of which had been of great 
use both to School and Congregation, and also in 
visiting. Most of the denominational papers were 
being taken in by one or other of the members, and 
the pamphlet on the Athanasian Creed, published by 
request of the congregation, had been extensively 
circulated, and had brought many strangers to the 
services, The chancel walls had been tastefully 
painted and irscribed with the mottoes ‘‘ God our 
Father,” and ‘Heaven ourHome”; and the pulpit 
and communion table upholstered at the cost of 
the minister. In order to provide the church with 
new hymn and tune books and other requisites, such 
as book case, Church announcement boards, &., a 
special fund had been formed, to which it was hoped 
friends at a distance as well as friends at home would 
contribute, in consideration of our small and striving 
congregation having much to do beyond their present 
means. To improve the finances of the church it 
was decided that a monthly collection be made at 
the doors, in addition to the special collections for 
the Hospital, the Sunday-school, and the Western 
Unitarian Association. The general position of affairs 
in the church since the settlement of Mt. Birks was 


noticed by the Secretary, who stated that several 
additional names of subscribing members had been 
added recently, that the congregation had consider- 
ably increased, and that several persons were attend- 
ing regularly who might reasonably be expected to 
become subscribing members. It was proposed by Mr. 
Higgs, seconded by Mr. Sims, and carried unani- 
mously—jThat this Committee desires to record its 
unabated and increased confidence in its minister, 
Mr. Birks, and congratulates him on the amount of 
success, moderate though it be, which has attended 
his ministry, and on the prospect of increasing pro- 
gress, The Committee is also glad to recognise the suc- 
cess which has attended the Lansdown Literary and 
Social Union, and the valuable assistance rendered 
thereto by Mr. Birks.” 

Tux philosophical faculty of the University of 
Breslau has conferred upon Mr, T. W. Rhys Davids 
the honorary degree of Philosophiae Doctor, in con- 
sideration of the services he has rendered to the 
comparative study of the history of religious belief. 
We may add that Breslau has the reputation among 
German Universities of being specially stringent in 
the granting of such degrees, 
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Orcasional Notes, 


Aw Association of ladies has recently been 
founded in Scotland, under the auspices of Dr. 
Bezg and other divines of the same school, “ for 
the Defence of Purity of Worship,” the object of 
which is to maintain and promote the uni- 
formity of Scotch worship according to the 
regulations of the Presbyterian Church, and 
to oppose all innovations contrary to these rules, 
such, for example, as the singing of hymns 
ather than the inspired Psalms, sitting or kneel- 
ing in prayer—standing being the prevailiug 
practice—and the use of organs and harmo- 
niums. As regards the mode of acticn, the 
Association declares that it will use its best 
endeavours to deprive of their salaries those 
ministers who eountenance the innovations it 
condemns—a characteristic specimen of Scotch 
bigotry. 


Tue Century for February has a short article 
on “The Disappearance of the Schoolmaster.” 
Che writer thinks that the excessive amount of 
system and the amount of cramming represses 
the individuality of the American school-master. 
‘He becomes a hearer of lessons, a marker of 

registers, a worker for examination week.” 
The school system “ has well-nigh lost its flexi- 
bility.” “The great truths announced by Pes- 
talozzi and Froebel have had little really import- 
ant influence on our system.” The teacher of 
the primary schools is enjoined to keep them 
quiet at all hazards ; while a little child should 
be constantly employed, and never kept in a 
state of enforced quiet. ‘There are ways in 
which Froebel’s more natural system could be 
applied in a measure inexpensively to all our 
primary schools.” 


SpEAKIne on Wednesday night in the Congre- 
gational Memorial Hall on “ Nonconformity in 
Wales,” Mr. Richard, M.P., said that Noncon- 
formity in that country had been affected by the 
appointment of English bishops to Welsh dioceses, 
which drove the people to seek elsewhere the 
religious nourishment denied them in the English 
Chureh. For eighty years after the Reformation 
in England there were no Nonconformists in 
Wales, but when the Act of Uniformity was 
passed 106 ministers in Wales were deprived of 
their livings for conscience sake. The lecturer 
went on to describe the persecutions suffered by 
the early Nonconformists, and contrasted. these 
with the present flourishing state of Dissent in 
the Principality. Speaking of its marvellous 
growth during the last 140 years, he said :—In 
1742 there were only 110 Dissenting chapels in 
all Wales. In 1775 they had grown to 171, in 
1816 to 993 ; in 1851, the year of the religious 
census, to 2,826 ; in 1871 to 3,407, and in 1882 to 
3,892. The growth of the Congregational 
Churches has been as remarkable as any. In 
1715 the number of their congregations was 35— 
the rest of the 100 already mentioned being 
Presbyterians and Baptists. In 1742 they had 
grown to 88. After that there is no enumera- 
tion on record until 1801, when they were 766 ; 
and now they have 1,071. It is estimated that 
at present 800,000 of the population of Wales are 
members or adherents of the four evangelical 
bodies—the Calvinistic Methodists, the Indepen- 
dents, the Baptists, and the Wesleyan Methodists. 


Tuer Nonconformists not only provide their re- 
ligion for the people of Wales, but also their 
literature. Nearly the whole modern literature 
of Wales is Nonconformist. There are nine 
commentaries on the whole Bible, and nine be- 
sides on the New Testament alone, some original 
and some translated from English, and only two 
of these were done by Churchmen, and even they 
were Dissenters when they began their work. 
There are eight Biblical and Theological Dic- 
tionaries, and as many bodies of divinity or sys- 
tems of theology ; and no Churchman hag had a 
hand in the production of any one of them. 
There is a History of the World, a History of 
Great Britain, a History of Christianity, a His- 
tory of the Church, a History of the Welsh Na- 
tion, a History of Religion in Wales, all by 
Dissenters, besides elaborate denominational 
Histories of the Calvinistic Methodists, the In- 
dependents, the Baptists, &c. All the ecclesias- 
tical histories in the language are Nonconformist, 
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and all the general histories except the History 
of Wales by the Rev. Thomas Price, and a small 
work called the “ Mirror of the Principal Ages,” 
There is a valuable work, illustrated by man 
excellent maps and diagrams, entitled “The 
History of Heaven and Earth,” treating of geo- 
graphy and astronomy, by the Rev. J. T. Jones, 
of Aberdare, formerly a Nonconformist minister. 
There is another large Geographical Dictionary 
in course of publication by a Dissenting minister. 
There are two copious Biographical Dictionaries, 
edited and principally written by Dissenters. 


Wiru regard to the practical fruits of Noncon- 
formity, Mr. Richard referred with just pride to 
the social and moral condition of the Principality. 
In filling the chapels we have emptied the gaols. 
In some parts of Wales serious crime can hardly 
be said to exist. Hardly any assize passes with- 
out, in one or two instances at least, the judge 
being presented with a pair of white gloves, as 
a symbol of its being a maiden assize, without a 
single prisoner to try. Indeed, some of the 
judges are beginning to question the necessity of 
being sent to Wales at all. 


Censuses of Church attendance in the impor- 
tant towns of Greenock and Ayr have to be re- 
ported this week. In Greenock, out of a total of 
30,898, accounted for in the forenoon and after- 
noon services, the Free Church is credited with 
8,502, the Established Church with 6,657, and 
the United Presbyterian Church with 4,375. In 
Ayr, the attendance at one service in the Estab- 
lished Churches was 1,861, in the Free Churches 
1,233, and the United Presbyterian Churches 
664. ‘The attendance at other churches numbered 
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The slightest 
exertion has to be avoided, because of the danger 
of arresting the circulation of the blood, and the 
hope is that under a careful system of dieting 
the mischievous and dangerous substance will 
gradually be absorbed. We most earnestly 
unite with Mr. Brooke’s congregation, and with 
the thousands of persons, in all parts of the 
English-speaking world, who know him through 
his books, in the hope that his recovery may be 
speedy and perfect, and that he may yet have 
before him many years of activity and useful- 
ness as areligious teacher.” Since the above was 
publisbed, we have received much more cheering 
intelligence. Mr. Brooke has been able to go 
out during the week, and we are glad to announce 
that Bedford Chapel will be reopened, and that 


the recuperative forces of nature. 


1,000. 


“ A Great Niece of the Poct Rogers” writes to 
us as follows in reference to some observations 
quoted from a weekly journal :—“ In consequence 
of some remarks in your ‘ Occasional Notes’ Jast 
week I visited Hornsey Churchyard this morn- 
ing and carefully examined the tomb of the 
late Mr. Samuel Rogers. The tomb stands ina 
central position, in full view of the high road, 
from which the churchyard, traversed by a 
public footpath, is only separated by alow hedge; 
it can hardly be said to be in a ‘retired nook.’ 
Having been erected nearly fifty years the stone 
bears the natural marks of age, but is in a good 
state of repair, with a perfectly legible inscrip- 
tion, and a few dead leaves were the only repre- 
sentatives I could tind of ‘rubbish.’” 


Mr. A. J. SHEPHHARD announces in the Von- 
conformist and Independent this week that the 
Dissenting Deputies, after much consideration of 
the Amendment of the Marriage Laws question, 
have decided to confine their Parliamentary 
action to the introduction of a Bill extending the 
legal hours for marriages to six o’clock. The 
present limit is eight to twelve. The Bill that is 
to be introduced will authorise marriages be- 
tween eight a.m. and six p.m, The committee-pro- 
pose, also, to ascertain what parishes or districts 
are inconvenienced by reason of there not being 
a sufficient number of district registrars ; and 
where such inconveniences exists, they will take 
measures to secure the appointment of additional 
registrars. We are glad to see that no attempt 
is to be made to abolish the attendance of the 
Registrar, which we think a decided advantage 
rather than otherwise, as the representative of 
the civil authority. 


Ws take from the Christian World the follow- 
ing note respecting the minister of Bedford 
Chapel :—“ With very much regret we learn 
that the Rev. Stopford Brooke continues very 
seriously indisposed. For some eight weeks 
or so Mr. Brooke has been quite laid aside 
from work, and his chapel for almost the whole 
of that time has been closed. We do not pre- 
tend to give a strictly scientific or medical 
account of the malady from which Mr. Brooke 
is suffering, but as vague announcements of 
‘serious illness,’ ‘prolonged indisposition,’ &c., 
are often both puzzling and distressing to in- 
terested and sympathetic readers, we may state 
that we understand the occasion of Mr. Brooke’s 
indisposition tu be the existence of aclot of blood 


Mr. Brooke will preach next Sunday morning. 


Tue Sunday Mirror, the organ of Keshub 
Chunder Sen and his adherents, has been discon- 
tinued, and in its place a well-printed and ably 
edited Sunday paper appears with the beginning 
of the year entitled The Liberal—a very felici- 
tous titlke—which announces that it takes the 
place of the Afirror as the organ of the Brahmo 
Somaj of India and the exponent of “the New 
Dispensation,” that is, in other words, of Keshub 
Chunder Sen’s views. There are some good 
things in Zhe Liberal mixed up with other things 
that seem very much like rubbish to our colder 
occidental minds. We leave it to our readers to 
decide under which category they would place 
the following “ hymn,” as it is styled :— 


SPECIAL TRAIN. 

The Railway Train of the New Dispensation 
starteth. Thereis no time to lose, O brethren, come 
ye quickly, 

Jesus and Chaitanya are the guards stationed be- 
hind and the Lord Himself sitting in the engine 
moveth the machine. 

There is no steam-engine, neither is there coal 
or water, the divine power, God-foree, moveth.every 
wheel thereof; outside the carriage shine jewels and 
precious stones, on beholding which the eyes are 
soothed. 

‘“‘There is no intermediate station,” cries Keshub 
Shan, “ the special train runneth direct to heaven ; ” 
little children on their mothers’ arms travel free. 
Saith blind Premdas, I am deluged with tears, O 
brethren, leave me not behind, I catch hold of your 
feet. 


Dr. JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE, of Boston, 
U.S.A., whose works are always valuable, and 
whose literary productiveness astonishes us, has 
just brought out a new book, entitled ‘‘ Events 
and Epochs in Religion. Being the substance 
of a course of Twelve Lectures delivered in the 
Lowell Institute.” The subjects treated are 
“The Catacombs,” ‘ The Buddhist Monks of 
Central Asia,” ‘‘The Christian Monks and 
Monastic Life,” “ Augustine, Anselm, Bernard, 
and their Times,” “ Jeanne d’Are,” “Savonarola 
and the Renaissance,” “ Luther and the Refor- 
mation,” ‘Loyola and the Jesuits,” ‘George 
Fox and the Quakers, “The Huguenots,” 
“John Wesley and his Times.’ The main 
idea which these lectures enforce is, that no his- 
toric event is so important as the advent of a 
conviction of a new truth. “I have tried to 
show,” says Mr. Clarke, “the power of such 
convictions in the human soul to build up insti- 
tutions, to change the course of events, and to 
alter the tendencies of human affairs ; and that, 
among all convictions, there are none so strong, 
permanent, and unconquerable as religious con- 
victions.” 


JUST as we are recording the lamented death 
of Dr. Bellows, of New York, we read in the 
Ohristian Register the following brief notice :— 

The Rev. Dr. Bellows’s New Year sermon was on 
Intuition and Experience. It was marked by a 
breadth of sympathy for the young, peculiarly beau- 
tiful in one who has garnered up such riches of ex- 
perience. The discourse was a noble rebuke to 
pessimism and cynicism. It is the hollow heart 
which discovers the hollowness of the world. The 
rooted conviction of man’s baseness is not seldom 
a projection of self. If the world within us is sound 
and sweet, the world without will not seem so bad. 
Therefore, the beginning of all social reform is the 


in one of the veins of the leg. Neither medical 
nor surgical skill, it appears, can deal directly 
ae a case of this sort, the only hope being in 


reform within. 


Frew of our readers have any idea of the 
salaries which are given to some of the leading 
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ministers in New York. It is stated by a well- 
informed religious paper that Dr. Dix, Minister 
of Trinity Church, receives £2,000 a year 3 Mr. 
Morgan, £1,600 ; Mr. Hall, £4,000. Marriages 
and funerals considerably increase these amounts. 
Dr. Talmage of the Tabernacle receives £1,400, 
but his income is as much as £4,000, for he 
charges from £25 to £50 for each of his lectures, 
Henry Ward Beecher receives a salary of 
£5,000, the largest paid in the United States to 
any minister, exactly the income of an English 
bishop, and he also has from £40 to £50 for each 
of his lectures. The late Dr. Bellows received 
from various sources £4,000, and there are about 
20 other ministers in the city of New York 
alone who receive from £2,000 to £2,400 a year. 
On the other hand, it must be remembered that 
the expenses of living in New York are much 
greater than even in London or Paris, so that 
these salaries would represent at least one-third 
less than the same amount here. But even with 
this qualification these are truly episcopal in- 
comes. 


Brahmo Public Opinion announces the ap- 
pearance of the “Brahmo Pocket Almanae for 
1882,” published by order of the General Com- 
mittee of the Sadharan Brahmo Somaj. It is 
the work of Babu Shib Chunder Deb, the Presi- 
dent of the Sadharan Brahmo Somaj, and does 
infinite credit to him. Everything connected 
with the Bratmo Somajes in different parts of 
the country is carefully noticed—Brahmo mottoes, 
principles of Brakhmoism, meditations and prayers, 
important events in the history of the Brahmo 
Somaj, Anusthans or Brahmo rites, a list of the 
Brahmo marriages, of marriage registrars, and of 
Brahmo Somajes, institutions under the manage- 
ment of Brahmos, periodicals under Brahmo 
management, new publications, and the result of 


the census taken of Anusthanik Brahmos. The 
future historian of the Brahmo Somaj will find 
ample materials from this little book. Although 
it purports to be a Brahmo Almanac, the general 
public willialso find information of varied kind. 


Tue French journals see clearly that Orthodox 
bigotry—or what they call “ clericalism ”—is at 
the root of the opposition to Mr. Bradlaugh’s just 
political claims. Za France, for instance, says 
Mr. Bradlaugh is a victim of the narrow clerical- 
ism which would make a political assembly a 
Christian council. His personality disappears, 
it thinks, before the immense cause he represents 
—that of liberty of conscience. 


We regret to hear that Berthold Auerbach, 
one of the greatest novelists and poets Germany 
has produced this century, breathed his last on 
Thursday, at Cannes, whither he had resorted to 
recover his health. It is stated that Auerbach, 
who is of Jewish origin, had been much troubled 
of late by the Jew-baiting which has become so 
prevalent in Germany. Auerbach lived for his 
country, wrote for his country, and loved his 
country, and has now been helped to his grave 
by unscrupulous German “ Jingoes.” 


RoruprHam.—On Sunday last the Hospital col- 
lections at the Church of Our Father, amounted to 
the sum of £13 12s. 34d; the minister, the Rey. 
Wn. Blazeby, B.A., being the preacher. 

Mancuester,.—On Tuesday evening a lecture was 
delivered to the members of the Beard Memorial 
Union in the Memorial Hall, by the Rev. J. E. 
Odgers, M.A., on “Dr. John Byrom, of Manchester, 
and some of his Contemporaries.” Mr, F, W, 
Holland oceupied the chair. The subject was ad- 
mirably treated, and at the close of the lecture re- 
marks were made by Mr. Alderman Bowes, Messrs. 
W. H. Bailey and J. Evans. 

Tue Lonvon Scuoon Boanp held its weekly meet- 
ing on Thursday. Mr. Freeman, chairman of the 
Finance Committee, made his annual statement ag 
to the estimated cost of education during the ensuing 
year. The precepts to be issued to the rating autho- 
rities are very slightly above those of last year, and 
the rate is under 6d. in the pound, notwithstanding 
that 24,000 additional children haye to be educated, 
An amendment reducing the estimates was submitted 
and discussed. Ultimately the proposition of Mr. 
Freeman was agreed to almost unanimously, <A 
letter was ordered to be addressed to the Education 
Department with réference to a proposal to divide 
Lambeth into two divisions, 
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Lectures on the Origin and Growth of Religion as 
Illustrated by some points in the History of 
Indian Buddhism. - Being the Hibbert Lec- 
tures for 1881, by T. W. Rhys Davids. 
Williams and Norgate. 

When Gotama Buddha preached, and taught 
the common people in the country round the 
sacred city of Benares, he is supposed to have used 
one of the vernacular dialects of India. After 
his death the Buddhist missionaries carried the 
words of their Master, and translated them, as 
Christian missionaries did the words of Christ into 
the language of other countries. Hence is it 
that while the exact words which Buddha spoke 
areas unknown as are the Syro-chaldaic words 
of Christ, their meaning is found enshrined in 
the Sacred Books of Ceylon, Thibet, Nepal, 
China, Burmah and Siam, Mongolia and Japan. 
The Books of Ceylon are written in Pali, and 
are among the most ancient. They were put into 
their present form within the early period between 
400 B.c. and 250z.c. “For this period, they 
have preserved for us,” say the Committee of the 
Pali Text Society, ‘‘a record quite uncontami- 
nated by any outside influence of the every-day 
beliefs and customs of a people nearly related to 
ourselves, just as they were passing through the 
first stages of civilisation.” Mr. Rhys Davids is 
one of the few PAéli scholars in England, and he 
has used the Pali Texts as the foundation of his 
Hibbert Lectures. He has already told the story 
of Buddha’s life and teaching in the excellent 
Manual published by the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge, and he now grapples with 
the problem—What is the true position of Bud- 
dhism in the general religious history not only of 
India, but also of the world? In the history of 
Buddhism he sees “an epitome of the religious 
history of mankind,” and by applying the compa- 
rative method he endeavours to ascertain the pro- 
cess by which men have come to believe as they do. 
While he modestly professes to “ touch the fringe 
only ” of this great subject, he yet lays so firma 
hand upon it that his lectures form a most valu- 
able contribution to the study of the Philcsophy 
of Religion. 

When Professor Max Miiller inaugurated the 
Hibbert Lectures in the Chapter-house of West- 
minster Abbey he traced the growth and deve- 
lopment of the religious thought of India from 
its childhood in the hymns of the Veda, through 
its manhood iu the ritual of the Brdhmanas, to its 
old age in the philosophical dialogues of the 
Upanishads. The ideas which in the Rig-Veda 
“appear only like the first dim stars, become 
more numerous and more brilliant as time 
goes on, till at last they form a perfect galaxy in 
the Upanishads, the last literary compositions 
which belong to the Vedic period, and which 
stand unrivalled in the literature of India, nay, 
in the literature of the world.” The object of 
the Upanishads is to show the worthlessness of 
all ritual and sacrificial observances ; and to lead 
men to know the Great Soul ofall, so that a man’s 
own self may be united to the Supreme Being, 
who is the only True Self. This knowledge of 
the self represents the highest point of the old 
Indian philosophy ; and it is difficult to see what 
further step was even possible on the old lines. 
It is at this point that Mr. Rhys Davids takes 
up the history of the development of Indian reli- 
gious thought, for as he writes :— 


The distinguishing characteristic of Buddhism is 
that it started on a new line, and looked at the 
deepest questions men have to solve from an en- 
tirely different standpoint than did the Upanishads. 
It swept away from the field of its vision the whole 
of the great soul-theory which had hitherto go 
completely filled and dominated the minds of the 
superstitious and of the thoughtful alike. For the 
first time in the history of the world it proclaimed a 
salvation which each man could gain for himself 
and by himself, in this world and during this life, 
without any reference to God, or to gods, either 
great or small, Like the Upanishads, it placed the 
first importance on knowledge ; but it was no longer 
a knowledge of God, it was a clear perception of the 
real nature, as they supposed it to be, of men and 
things. And it added to the necessity of knowledge, 
the necessity of purity, of courtesy, of uprightness, 
of peace, and of universal love, ‘ far-reaching, grown 


great, and beyond measure.” 
Allmen, without distinction of caste or of race, 
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were invited to join the new sect, for which the 
only qualification was earnest aspiration after a 
higher and nobler life. They were to strive, says 
the Sutta, to be 


“Full of confidence, modest in heart, ashamed of 
wrong, full of learning, strong in energy, active in 
mind, . . . they are to live in the practice of those 
virtues which, when unbroken and unspotted, make 
men free, and which are untarnished by the belief 
in the efficacy of any outward acts of ritual and cere- 
mony, or by the hope of any kind of future life.” 


This extract contains some essential charac- 
teristics of Buddhism. It teaches that virtue is 
to be cultivated for its own sake, that ritual is 
useless, and that the desire for a future life is a 
“fetter” of the mind, and a “ spiritual bondage,” 
which must be broken before the “noble salva- 
tion of freedom” is reached in this life. To 
attain to this state is to enter Nirvana. Nirvana 
is a word that means “the going out, the be- 
coming extinct,” and refers not to the extinction 
of the soul, but to the going out of the cravings 
and desires of life, and to the extinction of the 
three fires that consume a man,—lust, hatred, 
and delusion. The nearest analogue to the Bud- 
dhist Nirvana in Western thought is found in 
the Christian phrases “the kingdom of heaven 
within you,” the “ peace which passeth all under- 
standing shall keep your heart and mind.” We 
are told that a woman seeing Gotama Bhudda 
said, in words which reminds us of the story in 
the Gospel :— 


Blessed be thy father, blessed be thy mother, 
and blessed be thy wife,” but he answered, ‘‘ By 
what can every heart as well as mine attain to this 
lasting blessedness of happiness and peace? When 
the fire of lust is gone out, when the fires of hatred 
and delusion are gone out, when pride and all other 
sins have ceased, then peace is gained! Sweet is 
the lesson this woman teaches me, for the Nirvana 
of Peace is that which I have been trying to find 
out.” 

Mr. Davids aptly places side by side with this 
passage the following from F. W. Robertson :— 


Peace is the opposite of passion, and of labour, 
toil, and trouble . . . that state in which there are 
no desires—in which there isno remorse, no misery, 
no sting. And to this, says the Apostle, ye are 
cealled—the grand peculiar call of Christianity—the 
call, ‘Come unto me all ye that labour and are 
heavy laden, and I will give you—Rusr.” 


It was the distinguishing characteristic of 
Gotama, and made him the “ very Buddha,” 
that he not only found rest and peace for him- 
self, but that he offered and imparted it to others, 
In order to attain to this Nirvana of rest and 
peace he taught that it was necessary to follow 
the “excellent way” of self-culture, and self-con- 
trol. That “ way” was found by grasping the 
four conditions of “the noble conduct of life, 
the noble earnestness in meditation, the noble 
kind of wisdom, and the noble salvation of free- 
dom.” When these four things are “ seen face to 
face and are comprehended,” then is the craving for 
existence rooted ont, and there is no more birth. 
To point out the path of escape from this craving 
was the chief aim of Gotama ; for the craving 
after existence is the cause of men being born 
again into this world of misery and sorrow. 

Buddha’s doctrine of pre-existence must be 
carefully distinguished from the Pythagorean, and 
the Transmigration theory currentin India before 
his time. The doctrine of the transmigration of 
souls did not exist in the early Vedic period, but 
it was completely accepted in India at the time 
when the Upanishads were composed, about 600 
B.c. “ This doctrine,” says Mr. Dayids, “ has 
never been found mentioned at all, or even re- - 
ferred to in the Pali Pitakas, and I haye no hesi- 
tation in maintaining, therefore, that Gotama, 
did not teach the transmigration of souls.” What 
he did teach was the transmigration of character, or 
more properly, the doctrine of “ Karma,” Gotama 
Buddha held that after the death of any being, 
whether human or not, there only survived that 
being’s “Karma,”—the result, thatis, of his men- 
tal and bodily actions, Each individual, there- 
fore, is the last inheritor and last result of the 
Karma of a long series of past individuals. This 
theory, formulated by Gotama, is based upon “the 
earnest seeking after a cause, and the overpower- 
ing sense of the necessity of justice.” It there- 
fore is in agreement not only with the modern 
speculations which explain each man’s character 
by the character he inherited from his ancestors, 


!formed through an endless series of past exist- 
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ences, but also with the problem of the Book of 
Job, that the actual distribution of good fortune 
or of bad is entirely independent of the moral 
qualities which men call good or evil. He taught 
a real connection of cause and effect between the 
present and the past, in making each man to be 
in his present life the product, in the way of na- 
tural consequence, of that which he had made 
himself in the past. The new birth of the indi- 
vidual is said to be caused by a craving desire, a 
particular thirst of the creature when dying. 
This idea finds a curious coincidence in Plato 
(Phaedo69), who, when adopting the Pythagorean 
transmigration suggested that the souls wander 
about the invisible world, until, “through the crav- 
ing after the corporeal, which never leaves them, 
they are finally imprisoned in another body ;” 
but that, ‘‘the philosopher or lover of learning, who 
is entirely pure at the time of his departure, is 
alone permitted to attain to the divine nature.” 
This coincidence Mr. Rhys Davids regards as 


A very striking instance of the most important 
fact which the comparative study of Buddhism has 
to show—the fact that, given similar conditions, 
similar stages in the course of religious inquiry, 
men’s thoughts, even in spite of the most unques- 
tioned individual originality, and though they have 
neyer produced quite the same results, have tended 
in similar directions.* 


Mr. Davids treats with great skill the pro- 
blem of the striking resemblance and the no 
less striking difference between the effects of 
causes which must have operated in the his- 
tory of early Christianity and of early Budd- 
hism, such as are seen in the outward con- 
dition under which both religions arose, in the 
mental qualities of the early disciples, and in their 
personal feelings towards the Christ in the one 
case and towards the Buddha in the other. He 
points out that the earliest Buddhist ideas of 
Gotama were influenced by two ideals which in 
those days dominated the minds of men. The 
one, the ideal of a king of righteousness, the 
other, the ideal of a wise man. Gotama became 
in the minds of his followers the personification 
of Righteousness, and the personification of 
Wisdom. ‘The picture of the ideal king is given 
in the story that when he was once proceeding 
in a royal progress, the people besought him, ‘O 
King, pass slowly by, that thy people may look 
upon thee for a longer time”; and he said, 
“Drive the chariot slowly, charioteer, that I 
may look upon my people for a longer time.” 
Such is the mutual love which reigns in the 
golden age between king and people. He is de- 
scribed in the Suttas as “a king of kings, a 
righteous man ruling righteously.” In com- 
paring this with the Jewish ideal of the Messiah 
we observe that while they differ in detail be- 
cause they grew out of different experiences, and 
are clothed in words of different literatures, 
yet when they came to be applied to a living 
person, the Clicistian Messiah is as much nobler 
a conception of the first-century Jews as is the 
Buddhist king of righteousness of the previous 
Hindu conception of the King of kings. In each 
case the teacher is put in the place of the king, 
and the ideal kingdom finds its home in the 
hearts of men. Again, the Buddbist gives the 
most gorgeous description of the earthly “im- 
perial palace,” where Gotama came to live the life 
of a despised mendicant and a lonely homeless 
wanderer ; and the Christian describes how Jesus 
laid aside his glory to take upon him the nature 
of man and humble himself to the death on the 
Cross—showing that the deepest impression made 
on the disciples of both was the lesson of divine 
self-sacrifice. “The Great Renunciation” is a 
watchword of the Buddhist. “I lay down my 
life” of the Christian. The second ideal is the 
ideal of wisdom. It also existed before the time 
of Gotama. It was held that from time to time 
there appear in the world “ very Buddhas,”—or 
wise men, for the word Buddha is the Sanskrit 
form of the Greek dida, and the Latin video, and 
signifies knowledge, or spiritual insight. Go- 
tama Buddha was only one link in the chain of 
Buddhas who had preceded and who are to fol- 
lowhim. A “very Buddha” is one who not only 
himself “ understands, and sees, as it were, face 
to face, but who also makes his knowledge known 


* Mr. Rhys Davids refers to Lessing’s view on pre- 
existence, but he is not apparently aware that the 
subject is treated fully in Die Lrzichung des Menschen- 
geschlechts, where Lessing is compelled to adopt it by 
the exigency of his argument, 
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to others, both in its letter and its spirit.” This 
idea is very similar to that of the Christian 
“Logos.” These two ideals were the principal 
influences in determining the opinions of the early 
Buddhists and the early Christians as to the per- 
son of their Masters. The method followed in 
the biographies of Christ and of Buddha is “ the 
same, and it led to similar results, though the 
details are in no particular quite identical.” 

The resemblance of the legends of the birth of 
Buddha to those of the birth of Christ gives 
rise to the question whether the latter, which are 
five hundred years later in date, might not have 
been borrowed from the former? ‘This subject 
bas been most ably and exhaustively treated by 
Mr, Ernst de Bunsen in the “ Angel-Messiah,” 
a work full to overflowing with scholarship. We 


quite concur, however, with Mr. Davids’s conclu- 
sion :— ; 


There is no evidence whatever of any actual and 
direct communication of any of these ideas from the 
Hast to the West. When the Gospel narratives re- 
semble the Buddhist,.they seem to have been inde- 
pendently developed on the shores of the Mediterra- 
nean and in the valley of the Ganges ; and strikingly 
similar as they often appear at first sight, the 
slightest comparison is sufficient to show that they 
rest throughout on a basis of doctrine fundamentally 
opposed, . . . the similarities of idea are evidences 
. ... of similar feelings engendered in men’s minds 
by similar experiences. And when it is considered 
that only twice in the history of the world have all 
the circumstances combined to render the origin of 
such ideas possible, it must be acknowledged that 
the lessons drawn from the study of early Buddhism 
may be found as useful for the true appreciation of 
early Christianity as the Vedas are useful for the 
true appreciation of classical mythology. 


These are some of the interesting comparisons 
made between Buddhism and Christianity. Mr. 
Davids does not compare Buddhism with the 
other historical religions. Had the time at his 
disposal permitted, he might have pointed out 
resemblances which apparently unite religions 
essentially different, differences which apparently 
separate religions closely united. In applying 
the comparative method, the work of Philosophy 
is to seek for the clue to the spiritual meaning of 
the positive religions, to ascertain the principle 
of thought, of order, and of law which underlies 
their resemblances and their diversities, and 
which binds them together in organic unity; and 
so to grasp that unification which is characteris- 
tic of all developing thought. The principle of 
this unification is found in the essential idea of 
religion, which, manifesting itself in the outward 
form of positive religions, remains constant and 
unchangeable throughout all time. In this essen- 
tial idea we find the clue to the significance of 
the positive religions, and the standard which 
determines their relative place and their value 
in the ascending scale that marks the evolution 
of the religious consciousness of mankind. It is 
to this essential idea of religion that St. Augus- 
tine refers in the ever-memorable words :— 


“ The essence (restipsa) of that which is now called 
the Christian religion existed in the ancient world. 
Neyer, indeed, was it lacking since the human race 
began till the day when Christ came in the flesh. 
Henceforth, true religion, which already existed, took 
the name of Christianity.” 

How this implicit revelation became explicit* 
is one of the great problems of the Philosophy of 
Religion. J.N.H. 


SS 


The Nineteenth Century. Kegan Paul and Trench. 
The Contemporary Review. Strahan and Co. 

The Nineteenth Century is not to our minds so 
attractive as usual, and for once, we think, must 
yield the palm to its rival the Contemporary. 

There are two articles in the Vineteenth bear- 
ing on theological subjects. The first—which 
is in many respects the most interesting in the 
number—is entitled “ The Wish to Believe,” and 
is in the form of a dialogue in a Catholic College, 
between two of the Professors,—one of them a 
convert, the other Catholic born,—and a bar- 
rister, a graduate of Muriel (Oriel or Balliol) 
College, Oxford, and a sceptical man of the world. 
The writer, Wilfrid Ward, is, we presume, a mem- 
ber of the well-known Catholic family of that 
name; and his main position is indicated in the 
following sentence :—“I was determined to get 


* This subject is discussed at length in the Zdin.- 
burgh Review, Jan., 1881, 
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at the truth,” replied Walton. “TI believed Chris- 
tianity to be the truth, and I was resolved, if 
there was a way to seeing its truth more clearly, 
that I would find it; and I have found it.” The 
dialogue reminds us of some of Mr. W. H. 
Mallock’s, but it is far superior, and has the ring 
of genuineness and sincerity about it. The other 
theological article is on “The Babylonian Ac- 
count of the Deluge,” by the Rev. Dr. Wright, 
an interesting Essay on Comparative Mythology, 
although the writer would probably not allow 
that the account in Genesis is essentially of the 
nature of a myth. 

The Contemporary Review has two papers bear: 
ing more or less directly on theological matters. 
“Free Thought: French and English,” by W. 
S. Lilly ; and ‘“‘ Has Science yet found a basis 
for Morality ?” by Goldwin Smith. The former 
is written with a strong bias against “free 
thought” in France, which takes the form of a 
vehement anti-clericalism combined with an in- 
discriminate rejection of all religion. Several 
extracts are quoted from the Catéchisme du Libre 
Pensewr, which certainly show an intensely strong 
anti-religious spirit ; but the writer omits to notice 
that this is the almost inevitable reaction from 
the fierce persecuting spirit of Romanism, wher- 
ever it is the dominant faith. We hope to notice 
this paper more at length in a separate article, 
Mr. Goldwin Smith’s article is in the main an 
examination of Mr. Herbert Spencer's philosophy 
of morality, as expounded in his “Data of 
Ethics.” He seeks to show that Mr. Spencer 
fails in his attempt to find a moral sanction, in- 
dependent alike of religion or of the idea of 
duty. 

The Wineteenth Century is strong this month 
in political articles. First comes “The Cléture 
and the Tories,” by Lord Sherbrooke (Mr. Lowe), 
who exaggerates, we think, the dangers of obstrue- 
tion, while he lectures the Tories for their threat- 
ened opposition to the Government propositions, 
In his essay on “Political Opportunism,” the 
Marquis of Blandford, writing from the stand- 
point of philosophical Liberalism, discusses effete 
old Whiggism. Radicalism, the Population 
question, Education, Emigration, and nearly tke 
whole programme of present day politics. The 
following is one of the most interesting passages 
of a very able Essay :— 


The Church, if it is to exist as an institution 
would do well to take an active part in the scheme 
of general liberal education of the people. It is 
quite as much interested as the politician in the 
problem of the future. Its own existence is not 
assured to it by a lease in perpetuity. Its nine 
millions a year of revenue is not intended solely to 
enable it to maintain a genteel class of teachers of 
one particular view of the dogmas of Christianity. 
The example of family improvidence, which many 
of its members are not ashamed to be guilty of, is 
not one whit less mournful as an example to the 
poorer classes than the irresponsible rubbish which 
the politician offen thinks fit to discharge himself 
of for the benefit of the free and independent elec- 
tors. Some persons would seem to think that, be- 
cause within the last few years an embryonic system 
of primary educatioa, founded on a more or less 
religious basis, has been provided for the people, we 
are at liberty to rest and be thankful that the country 
possesses the necessary machinery for civilising the 
labouring classes. Hducation, however, is unworthy 
of its name if itis simply to stop short at a sys- 
tem of pedantic book-teaching flavoured with an 
admixture of mild, undenominational religious 
teaching. The narrow-minded education of the 
school of Jesuits, with its solid backbone of fanati- 
cism, would be better than such colloidal stuff as the 
present Board Schools sometimes offer under the 
name of national education. 


The remaining political articles are “ The Re- 
view of the French Constitution,” written, we 
are glad to see, in vindication of the greatly-mis- 
understood policy of Gambetta, by M. Joseph 
Reinach ; “ Breakers Ahead,” a discussion of 
financial and fiscal questions from the American 
point of view, by F. B. Thurbes, member of the 
New York Chamber of Commerce ; “ Opium and 
England’s Duty,” a reply, by Storrs Turner, to 
the paper on the same question by Sir Rutherford 
Alcock, in the last number, which defended the 
opium duty and abnegated Hngland’s duty: 
“The Conflict in Germany,” a vigorous phi- 
lippic against Bismarckism and Imperialism, by 


the old revolutionist, Karl Blind; and “The 
“ Grievances of the Farmers,” a conclusive reply 
ie James W. Barclay, M.P., to Sir Bartle Frere 


$$ 
rampant Toryism, as manifested in the last 
umber by his vindication of the landlordism in 
Aberdeenshire, against which the most intelligent 
and scientific farmers are rebelling. “The Pro- 
posed Channel Tunnel” is written in somewhat 
of an alarmist spirit by Admiral Lord Dunsany, in 
vehement opposition to the scheme of the South- 
Eastern Railway Company. There is no contri- 
bution to pure literature or science this month, 
unless we may include under the latter heading 
the only remaining article, ‘The Uselessness of 
Vivisection,” by Mrs. Algernon Kingsford, M.D. 
The writer endeavours to show that the balance 
of evidence is against the claim of vivisection to 
contribute a serious method of study for the cure 
and treatment of disease,and that it is a me- 
thod the nature of which renders it inimical to 
the objects of practical medicine. With some 
exaggeration, characteristic, we fear, of the 
Jeaders in this movement, she concludes by de- 
fining the position of the leading champions of 
vivisection as “ repudiation of the religious and 
sympathetic sentiments, and of the doctrine of 
man’s moral respousibility as superstitious and 
untenable.” 

Returning to the Contemporary, the Duke of 
Argyle writes on “ Agricultural Depression” 
from the landlords’ point of view. He thinks the 
depression wholly due to bad seasons, and looks 
forward to the revival of British agriculture 
with the reappearance of the sun. He lays great 
stress on the continuous corn-cropping advo- 
cated by Mr. Prout, and appears to think that 
much may be done in this direction. By the 
way, some interesting remarks are dropped on 
the right division of the work of “improvement ” 
between the landlord and the tenant. In‘ How 
Money Does its Work” Professor Bonamy 
Price replies to M. de Laveleye, and incident- 
ally takes. occasion to break a lance with the 
bimetalists. “O. K.”—Madam Novikoff—in 
an article on “The Crisis in Servia,” dis- 
cusses the ecclesiastico-political crisis in that 
country, from the Russian and Greek Church 
point of view. In his article on “Municipal 
Government of London” Mr. Benjamin Scott, 
the City Chamberlain, no doubt represents the 
views generally entertained by those who are 
interested in maintaining the present system. 
The main drift of his paper is that the City will 
resist any scheme for “absorbing all London 
and all its governing bodies into one vast cor- 
poration,” but will, on the other hand, regard 
with satisfaction the conferment of corporate in- 
dependence upon the outlying parliamentary 
boroughs of the Metropolis. 

Ove of the most interesting papers in this 
number, although bristling with statistics, is 
Mr, M. G. Mulhall’s, on “The Rise of the Middle 
Class.” Mr. Mulhall answers the common state- 
ment that in modern England the rich are 
getting richer, and the poor poorer, by an exam- 
ination of the figures which show on the 
contrary that wealth has never been so widely 
diffused as now, the middle class never so large, 
and the working class never so well off. The 
only remaining papers are “'The Functions of 
Wealth;” a characteristic essay, by W. H. Mal- 
lock, and “ The Art of Watts,” a fine and appre- 
ciative while discriminating piece of art criti- 
cism, by Harry Quilter, 


———~— 
Piterary Hotes. 


A sEconp rudimentary book on legiblo shorthand 
will be issued on the 15th inst., entitled ‘“ Mono- 
syllabic and Progressive Exercises,” being an alpha- 
betical list of all short words, classed according to 
the rules of the system, with numerous illustrations 
and exercises, 

Tux February number of the Antiquary contains 
an article on ‘* St, Valentine's Day,” in which the 
associations that have accidentally grown up around 
the day of St. Valentine, priest and martyr, are 
fully treated of. The author sets himself to explain 
how it is that England (in common with France and 
the Netherlands) has become a special valentine dis- 
trict, and quotes largely from Chaucer downwards in 
illustration of this point. 

THE well-known book, “ Philosophy in Sport,” 
was used by its author, Dr, Paris, as the vehicle for 
satire on his acquaintance at Penzance. Mr. G, A. 

30ase has written a curious key to this book, which 
appears in the February number of the DBibliographer. 
Among others, it contains an amusing anecdote of 
Mr, Tremenheere, who had but a small congregation, 
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but on one occasion when a stranger was announced | religion, strengthen the cause of virtue, and open 


to preach a good congregation assembled. As the 
clergyman was going into the pulpit Mr. Tremen- 
heere pulled him back, saying he would preach 
them one of his own sermons instead. 

Sri more sixpenny editions. A sixpenny Peo- 
ple’s Edition of **Tom Brown’s Schoo!lday’s” will 
be published by Messrs. Macmillan and Co, on the 
6th March. It will contain all the illustrations by 
Messrs, Arthur Hughes and Sydney P. Hall which 
appear in the ordinary editions of the book. Messrs. 
Bradbury, Agnew and Co. will issue next week for 
sixpence ‘Mrs, Caudle’s Curtain Lectures, by 
Douglas Jerrold, with sixty illustrations by Charles 
Keene. Carefulness in printing will be the feature of 
this edition, so that the cuts shall be as well brought 
up as in books of higher price. 

A series of papers on Mr, Ruskin and his teach- 
ings will be contributed to the new series of House 
and Home by Mr. Edmund J. Baillie, of the Ruskin 
Society. 

Tur American Library Association has prepared 
a Bill to be laid before Congress by which one 
library in each congressional district, as well as 
another to be named by the representative, and also 
every library in the United States containing over 
100,000 volumes, shall receive gratuitously all public 
documents ordered to be printed, provided that the 
libraries undertake to preserve them for public use. 

A new edition of the “ Bibliography ” of Ruskin, 
corrected and augmented to the present time, is in 
the press, and will be issued shortly by Mr. Elliot 
Stock. 

Iv is announced that, at the instance of the Mar- 
quis of Lorne, the initiatory steps have been taken 
for the establishment of an academy of eminent 
literary and scientific men in Canada, after the plan 
of the assembly of the Immortals in France. The 
proposed body is to be composed of six sections, 
representing English and French letters, history and 
archeology, and the mathematical, physical, geolo- 
gical, and biological sciences. It is probable that 
there will be ten or twelve members in each sec- 
tion. Dr. Dawson is spoken of as the first president. 

THE number of publications issuing from the 
French press last year is officially stated to have been 
18,717. These include pictures, maps, music, and 
photographs, but the books and pamphlets never. 
theless number 12,261, which is more than double 
the number of publications ordinarily appearing in 
Great Britain of which we have any record. In 
France, however, the ‘‘dép6t légal” includes nu- 
merous publications of an ephemeral kind which in 
England are apt to escape notice. It is observed that 
the above figures show a slight falling off as com- 
pared with the preceding two years. 

A sournat is to be founded in Vienna under the 
title of the Internationale Kosmopolitische Polyglotte 
Centralzeitung von Wien. It will contain articles in 
twelve different languages and dialects, 


THE NATIONAL CONFERENCE. 
TO THE EDITOR. 

Sir,— You were good enough to print a few weeks 
ago the programme of the National Conference of 
Unitarian, Free Christian and other non-subscribing 
congregations, which is to be held in Liverpool on 
18th, 19th, and 20th of April. Will you kindly 
render the Committee further assistance, by insert- 
ing in your next issue the accompanying address, 
in which the Secretaries explain the object of the 
Conference ? A. W. Worruineton. 

Old Swinford, Stourbridge, Feb. 7. 

P.S,—. Any minister or secretary of a non-subscrib- 
ing congregation who has not yet received the pro- 
gramme and invitation to the Conference will have 
them forwarded on application to me.—A.W.W. 


“ There has long existed among the Unitarian and 
other Free Churches of the United Kingdom a con- 
viction that they ought and could promote more 
effectually than at present the cause of true religion, 
if only the opportunity and method of united action 
could be provided. Scattered through the kingdom 
are congregations of faithful men with earnest 
ministers, who have long been quietly doing a noble 
work in comparative isolation, and have culled the 
fruit of rich and varied experience, By means of 
a National Conference of these Churches it is 
sought to afford the opportunity for the interchange 
of these experiences, in the hope that problems 
which have long disturbed anxious minds may be 
solved: that lights may be discerned to guide us 
through ways that have hitherto seemed dark and 
difficult; that plans may be formed, and regolu- 
tions taken which will promote the growth of true 


to our Churches a field for action wliich they are 
well fitted to occupy and cultivate. 

“The Conference may and ought to bring together 
all the energy, all the wisdom, all the piety, all the 
generous sympathy and humanity of the Free 
Churches; to give them new coherence, to confirm 
their strength, to develop their life. Among non- 
subscribing Churches, such as it is songht to bring 
together, there are, no doubt, ‘diversities of gifts, 
differences of administrations and diversities of 
operations,’ but we believe that it is ‘the same 
Spirit’ which actuates them all, ‘the same Lord’ 
whom all follow, and we know that it is the same 
God which worketh all (things) in all,’ We trust 
therefore, that all among us, instead of accentuating 
the slight differences which seem important when 
we are separate, will assemble with that generous 
large-heartedness which acknowledges the reality 
and worth of our common brotherhood in seeking 
and declaring the truth of God, in strengthening and 
extending His kingdom. We appeal to the true 
genius of our gospel of love for God and man. It 
can see the good that exists everywhere, and can 
foster and develop it till it outgrow its imperfec- 
tions and provide for its deficiencies. It is impos- 
sible to foretell what may be accomplished by hearty 
and united action; sinking all minor differences, 
and recognising the broad deep sympathies that 
underlie our whole religious life. 

“How far the Conference Committee may have 
succeeded in giving shape to this general desire for 
co-operation it is not for us to say; but to their 
genuine desire and anxious effort to provide the 
opportunity of free conference for the non-subscrib- 
ing churches of the United Kingdom we can bear 
conscientious and emphatic testimony, 

‘‘ They propose for consideration three subjects of 
the utmost importance ; (1) the development of the 
religious life within our churches ; (2) the practical 
means by which our churches can enlarge and extend 
their religious influence; (3) the position of our 
ministry. These subjects should be discussed in a 
manner that will lead indirectly, if not directly, to 
valuable practical results. What resolutions may 
be passed; what recommendations may be offered 
to the governing bodies of our existing institutions ; 
what independent committees may be formed ; what 
funds may be raised—these things must be left to 
the Conference itself, which can alone determine 
what plans may wisely be adopted. 

‘‘ We have reason to anticipate the success of the 
Conference. The Local Committee in Liverpool 
have entered upon their work with the greatest and 
most generous spirit. Many ministers and laymen 
from all parts of the United Kingdom have already 
announced their intention to be present. Many 
congregations have chosen delegates. Various As- 
sociations in the metropolis and the provinces have 
already appointed representatives. A spirit of 
hearty co-operation is making additions to the pro- 
gramme of proceedings prepared by the Committee, 

We appeal to the denomination in all its sections 
to unite heartily and zealously in the determination 
that this Conference shall be—what all have long 
desired-—the means of enabling the non-subscribing 
churches of Great Britain and Ireland to assume 
their true position and power in the religious life of 
our country. 

‘““H. W. Crossxey, 
Harry Rawson, 
8. A. Srzmrnan, 
A. W. Wortuinerton, 
Ss 


Tux Century magazine has secured the right to 
bring out in serial form an unpublished diary of the 
late Mr. Carlyle. As we (Atheneum) read some of 
it in manuscript about two months ago, we can tes- 
tify to its merits. It is a full account of a tour in 
Ireland in 1849, written in the authoi’s raciest style, 
and containing frank observations on such points 
of national character as are of the highest interest 
at the present political juncture. The MS., which 
18 an autograph, was given by him toa friend who is 
now dead, who preserved it, as a kind of secret trea- 
sure, 80 carefully that its existence was long un- 
known. Mr. Froude had never heard of it; it has 
lately passed through his hands, and he has been 


Secretaries.” 


so deeply impressed with its importance that he has 
volunteered to write an introduction to it when it 
ultimately appears in book form, which it will do 
next October, when it will be published, along with 
other matter of importance, by Messrs. Sampson 
Low and Co. ‘The diary opens with a description of 
Carlyle’s going on board, on the 30th of June, 1849, 
a steamer in the Thames bound for Dublin. The 
present Irish Secretary was one of his companions 
In part, at least, of the tour, 
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Our Contemporarics. 


THE MATHEMATICAL TRIPOS. 

The Nonconformist writes :—The abolition of the 
University Tests, which had so long operated as a 
barrier to the admission of Dissenters to the privi- 
leges of the National Universities, opened a new era 
for Nonconformists, who have not been slow to avail 
themselves of the opportunity thus afforded. It was 
customary, when Churchmen were secure against 
competition at the Universities, to sneer at the 
educational qualifications of members of our Free 
Churches. A fair field afforded, the unjustifiable 
character of that taunt was soon made apparent— 
not fitfully, but by along succession of victories. In 
twenty-two years the distinction of Senior Wrangler 
has fallen to Nonconformists fifteen times, leaving 
less than half that number of victories to the most 
highly-cultured youths connected with the Church of 
England. We rejoice to believe that this result has 
been achieved without any spirit of sectarian jea- 
lousy being unduly fostered or provoked in Univer- 
sity life. The ancient seats of learning, once the 
preserves of a favoured sect, are now pervaded by 
an atmosphere of large-hearted liberality which pro- 
mises well for the future of this country. The ad- 
vantage of free and fair competition in respect to 
the honours in the gift of our Universities is as un- 
grudgingly acknowledged throughout the nation at 
large, which cannot fail to benefit by the new order 
of things. The changes which are about to be in- 
troduced into the Mathematical Tripos are under- 
taken under the influence of a similar spirit, and we 
doubt not that we sliall have to record in future 
years the names of other members who will unmis- 
takably demonstrate that the ardent pursuit of in- 
tellectual culture, which under adverse circumstances 
so markedly characterised the leading friends of 
Nonconformity, is still cherished with unabated zeal 
in the more favoured circumstances in which mem- 
bers of the tee Churches now find themselves, as 
the result of the struggles of their illustrious fore- 
fathers, whose names future generations are not 
likely to permit to pass into oblivion, 


THE RELIGIOUS OUTLOOK. 

The Springfield Republican, one of the best 
papers in America, comments as follows on the 
progress of Protestant thought in Great Britain 
and America :— 

With regard to that progress, which measures 
without reasonable question the advance of reli- 
gious life, his conclusions are true. We see at 
every step the harmonising of religious action by 
the decrease of religious prejudice. Notwithstand- 
ing ecclesiastical trials here and there, there is 
nothing more plain than that the consensus, the 
general agreement, of the multiplicity of sects in 
Protestantism, is that the old dogmas, the old forms, 
are mere bagatelles, and that the people of all these 
sects accept worship, duty, and fellowship in each 
other as equivalents. But this is to confine our 
consideration to the inside of churches, neglecting 
the outside forces which are so potent in the com- 
munity. Materialism will always remain outside, 
the refuge of the shallow and the vicious, with rarely 
a misled intellect closed to its own nature, blind and 
deaf to the myriad aspects and voices of the uni- 
verse, wandering in that hideous vacancy. Agnosti- 
cism is tentative ; the mind that says it cannot know 
may be compelled to know, and meanwhile it may 
work, as many such a mind does work, to the con- 
stant good of its fellows; and such have their re- 
ward. Natural revelation is the one embracing, 
overwhelming faith. Into its ocean, the narrow 
_stream of supernatural revelation must finally merge 
and be lost. To the soul that believes in the living 
voice of God forever speaking in the mighty causes 
and vital emergencies of history, and equally in 
the daily needs and aspirations of the humblest lives, 
what is a special and circumscribed appearance at 
one era or another? /Tosuch a one there are newly 
begotten sons of God for each age, and the bestowals 
of pentezostal fire each day. 


THE CHURCH REFORM UNION. 

The Church Times. in a spiteful article against 
this movement of some Broad Churchmen, con- 
tends that their programme means the transforma- 
tion of the Church of England into an entirely 
new organism, consisting of different persons from 
those of which it was originally composed, and 
existing for different objects from those for which 
it was at first intended, the idea being borrowed 
from a writer (Matthew Arnold) “ who is not 
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only non-Christian, but even non-Theistic in any 
coherent sense ” :— 


But the imbecility of the scheme is still more re- 
markable when it is considered for a moment what 
would be the practical result on the ministry and the 
lay fellowship of the Church if theprogramme of the 
Church Reform Union could be carried out. 

In the first place, there would be an immediate 
exodus of thousands of the clergy and many ten 
thousands of the Jaity. very one who sets any 
store by the creeds, the sacraments, the ministry, 
the whole positive and theological framework of 
the Church, would at once shake off the dust of 
his feet from a society which had ceased to be in 
any intelligible degree Christian, It is clear that 
when Anglican doctrines and worship had been so 
altered as to present no difficulty to Mr. Voysey, 
Dr. Vance Smith, Dr. Tyndall, Mr. Matthew Ar- 
nold, Professor Huxley, and Mr. Bradlaugh, there 
would be no place left for Bishop Wordsworth, 
Canon Liddon, Lord Shaftesbury, Deans Oakley 
and Payne Smith, or any other believer in dogmatic 
Christianity.. And so far from attracting in the 
Nonconformists, all the leading denominations, 
Methodists, Presbyterians, Congregationalists, Bap- 
tists, would be more repelled than ever; while, out 
of the total of over one hundred and seventy other 
sects and denominations, we can only find sbout 
a dozen from whom recruits could be reasonably 
looked for. These are the ‘‘ Heclectics,” ‘ Halifax 
Psychological Society,” ‘‘ Independent Religious Re- 
formers,” ‘‘ Progressionists,” ‘* Rational Christians,” 
“ Recreative Religionists,” ‘* Secularists,” ‘* Theistic 
Church,” three varieties of ‘“‘ Unitarians,” and “ Un- 
sectarian.” Probably all these, except the Unit- 
arians and Secularists, could all be got into St. 
Paul’s at once without inconvenient crowding, so 
that if they were to come over bodily to the new 
society they would not fill one half of the gaps left 
by the extruded clergy alone, 


PROFESSOR CLIFFE LESLIE. 

The Spectator writes of this distinguished econo- 
mist :—‘ Professor Cliffe Leslie, whose death took 
place last week, had long held the Chair of Political 
Economy and Jurisprudence at the Queen’s College, 
Belfast. It is too soon to form an estimate of the 
permanent impression which he has made on econo- 
mic science. He identified himself with the histori- 
cal or inductive, as distinguished from the deductive, 
method of political economy, and, indeed, ignored too 
much the scientific results of the latter method, 
without which we should not at present have had 
economical teaching worthy ofthename. Although 
himself somewhat sensitive to criticism, he was an 
acute and formidable critic of other people’s systems, 
If the political economy of the Mill school is less in fa- 
vour than it used to be, Leslie’s repeated attacks upon 
the wages-fund theory, upon the assumed uniformity 
of wages and prices, and upon other doctrines of the 
orthodox school, are certainly responsible for the 
change in a considerable degree. His writings, 
though possibly deficient in scientific precision, 
abound in varied information; and he enjoyed the 
advantage, too often wanting in economists, of pos- 
sessing a graceful and interesting literary style. His 
writings all take the form of detached essays, con- 
tributed to the leading monthly and quarterly re- 
views. Heappears to have intended to produce a 
more constructive treatise on political economy, 
founded on historical inquiries; but this, like many 
other literary undertakings, has been prevented by a 
too early death.” 


THE BRADLAUGH CASE. 

The Christian World writes :—-What admits of 
no doubt is that, under one of the most strongly 
Liberal, nay Radical, Administrations that ever 
governed England, a large majority of the House of 
Commons hold that the existing Parliamentary oath 
excludes atheists, and that notorious atheism to-day 
has the same effect in empowering the House to 
exclude a member that notorious Judaism and 
Catholicism had seventy years ago, Itis, therefore, 
perfectly obvious that, if atheists are to be admitted 
to the House, they can be admitted only in the same 
way in which Catholics and Jews were admitted. The 
door must be constitutionally opened to admit Mr. 
Bradlaugh as it was to admit Baron Rothschild. 
We rejoice that the House has asserted its right to 
treat the oath as a reality, and not as a sham ; and 
since it is an undeniable fact that the invocation of 
God would be, in the mouth of Mr. Bradlaugh, a 
meaningless form, we think there is no reply to the 
argument that the House is bound to refuse its sanc- 
tion to such an act of profanation, 
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Correspondence, 


THE NAMES “UNITARIAN ” AND “ SO- 
CINIAN,” 
TO THE EDITOR. 

Srz,—I am much obliged to Dr. Vance Smith for 
his courteous reception of my letter under this head. 
There are, however, two points which I do not seem 
to have made clear. 


Doubtless Priestley, in calling himself a Socinian, 
did not mean that he derived any doctrine from F. 
Sozzini, as its ultimate source. Neither does a pro- 
fessed Calvinist imply that Calvin is the -fons et origo 
of his creed. Tach claims, of course, to take our 
Lord as the one sole Master. These rival names in- 
dicate special schools of Scriptural interpretation 
and religious philosophy, no more. By the adherent 
of either school the sectional term is welcomed 
simply as a convenient definition, marking off clearly 
what the disciple conceives to be the true line of in- 
terpretation of the Master’s teaching. The Socinian 
or the Calvinistic position may have been quite inde- 
pendently reached. On the othcr hand, it is pos- 
sible that the later disciple may owe something, 
perhaps much, to the pioneering and expository work 
of the particular theologian with whose school, both 
historically and practically, he owns a connection. 
It would be wrong to speak of a Socinian Church in 
the absence of evidence for collective Socinianism, in 
the shape, for example, of a binding creed, or a proved 
consensus of doctrinal belief. But we may fairly 
describe individuals as Socinians: unless, indeed, 
they warn us that the classification is distasteful to 
them. 


Dr. Vance Smith still thinks that the Evangelical 
‘‘worship of Christ” is practically one with the 
much canvassed but little known Socinian tenet as to 
invocation. If so, the converse must be true; viz., 
that the Socinian tenet is substantially Evangelical. 
Hence it will follow that both Sozzini himself and 
his “ orthodox” critics fell into the strange error of 
seeing a radical difference, where there is nothing 
but identity. I believe I was correct in saying that 
the ‘‘ orthodox” Protestant worships Christ simply 
on the ground that he is God Most High. The 
Catholic, I know, worships also the sacred humanity 
of Jesus. Sozzini does not; he expressly argues 
against it. Indeed he does not employ the general 
term worship (or any of its Latin equivalents) in 
the formulation of his doctrine. He defines as 
adoratio the reverential attitude of the soul towards 
Christ, which he maintains will and must be present 
in every true Christian. This, on his system, does 
not necessarily lead to any outward act; and of 
course it is a feeling which admits of degrees. 
Whether we think his term a fortunate one or not 
there is little, so far, to separate him from any class 
of Christians. But further, he permits, without how- 
ever enjoining, what he calls invocatio, and here 
he clashes not only with the Orthodox but 
with the Arians, as well as with the more 
“advanced” anti-Trinitarians of his day. By 
invocatio he means the presenting to Christ, as the 
subordinate officer of God, petitions relating exclu- 
sively to spiritual matters, Now I can hardly con- 
ceive that any one should regard this as an Evan- 
gelical view. Indeed, I find it difficult to account 
for its proving satisfactory toany mind. As Sozzini 
himself admits, the tendency of his permission is to 
allow a subordinate to fill a place practically more 
honoured (honoratior) than that assigned to the 
Creator. But it may be recollected that Sozzini’s 
whole doctrine of prayer is somewhat peculiar. 
While he rightly treats the particular exercise of 
prayer as a thing quite separate and distinct from 
the permanent devotion of the heart, it is strange to 
find him strenuously denying that Scripture embodies 
any express injunction to pray at all. And though 
he owns that a pious mind will naturally resort to 
prayer—a contingency foreseen by Scripture, which 
contains enactments in that case made and provided 
—yet heayvowedly sets a much higher value on prayer 
as a public offering than as a private practice. I 
find no trace in his writings of any actual invocation 
of Christ, or, except in a few epistolary phrases com- 
mending his friends to God, of prayer in any sense, 

Tt is apart from the question, but may not be 
without interest in view of a current controversy, 
to note the fact that, in commenting upon the Lord’s 


Prayer, Sozzini argues strongly for ‘‘Deliver us from 


the evil one,” in the sense of Satan. Also in Matt. 
y. 37 he adopts the rendering ‘‘ Whatsoever is more 
than these is of the evil one,” again in the sense of 
Satan. In both these cases I prefer his rendering 
to his interpretation. The Quarterly Reviewer scents 
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Socinianism in the Kevisers’ margin, but does not 
instance these palpable texts, though he belabours 
here the judgment of the Revisers, 

Feb, 6. Aux: Gorpon. 


——@»——_ 


“ THE IRISH QUESTION.” 
TO THE EDITOR. 

Sin,— Your correspondent ‘‘ W.W.” in his accusa- 
tion of the Land League, and defence of the policy 
of coercion, shelters himself beneath the shield of 
the Right Hon. Joseph Chamberlain, of whose de- 
fence he says, “‘ My letter of the 14th ult. was sub- 
stantially an endorsement.” 

Well, if it were needful for him to endorse the 
statements of the highly esteemed President of the 
Board of Trade it may be permitted to me, if be- 
lieving they were founded on the misrepresentations 
of the League’s enemies, at least so far to question 
them; and as I was a member of that League, and 
took, of course, some interest in its working, I might 
be credited with as much knowledge of its purposes 
and doings as those gentlemen who had no such 
means of information. 

But the most.important part of these statements 
I have no reason to question. Jam even thankful 
to Mr. Chamberlain for his bold defence of ‘the 
avowed objects of the League”—a defence which 
went the round of all the papers—a defence for 
which Mr. Chamberlain has been much censured 
publicly by his enemies, though your correspondent 
again, with a Rip van Winkle simplicity, takes merit 
to himself for haying cisentombed it from the sepul- 
chre of The Truthseecker, 

It is only where Mr. Chamberlain speaks of “ the 
means by which the League sought to advance its 
objects” that I confidently venture to impugn the 
accuracy of his statements. He says those means 
were—* cruelty to animals, arson, outrage, even 
assassination.” Of course no man who has any 
regard for his own character and safety, any more 
than a ‘‘ Liberal Ministry,” will say that these are 
‘permissible instruments for effecting political re- 
forms,” But where are the facts in the whole con- 
stitution and proceedings of the Land League to 
substantiate such astatement? Can helay hishand 
on any document bearing the stamp of its authority 
— publicly or privately issued by its secretaries, to 
convict it of inciting to these offences? Or does he 
mean to accuse C, §. Parnell, John Dillon, Mr. Sex- 
ton, our representatives in Parliament and leaders 
of this movement, of designedly inciting to « cruelty 
to animals, to arson, outrage, and even assassina- 
tion?” If he haye such facts or documents to war- 
rant him, then I say it was the paramount duty of 
a Liberal Ministry not only to disapprove its action, 
and imprison its leaders, but to bring these men to 
trial, and to convict them by such documents of 
such horrible crimes. This is an issue which its 
own character, not only for liberality but justice, 
imperatively demands of it--which our boasted 
maxim of English law, that no man is to be held ag 
guilty till convicted, itself demands. For so long 
as a Liberal Ministry retain these men in prison as 
“suspects,” only so long they set us Irish an ex- 
ample of outraging the law and violating justice. 

I do not, of course, speak of the “no rent” mani- 
festo, which, whether unjustifiable or otherwise, 
cannot be pleaded in justification of their imprison- 
ment, as it was not issued till those nien were in- 
carcerated. And if unjustifiable, as is alleged, why 
were they, though in prison, not regularly prose- 
cutel for it? Besides, what evidence is there to 
show that the organisation of the League was re- 
sponsible for it. Many members and friends of the 
League, like Archbishop Fisher, publicly disap- 
proved. And unless we class ‘Irich landlords 
amongst ‘‘ animals” it cannot be pleaded as inciting 
to cruelty to such, much less to “argon, outrage, 
or assassination,” 

As to the action of individual members, or even 
of local branches, such as that of the Cork branch 
in Dr. Webster’s case, to which “ W. W.,” refers, I 
think it needless to speak, as Mr. Chamberlain is 
quite capable of discriminating, and much too just, 
I believe, to attribute such action to tho regular 
organisation, As well might we attribute to the 
late Harls Grey and Russell, and other advocates of 
a Reform in Parliament, the various excesses then 
s0 common throughout England. The Land League 
was avowedly an open and constitutional organisa- 
tion, It is to be judged on its own merits, not by 
tle actions of Captain Moonlight, and every ruffian 
throughout the country. Having learned by dear ex- 
perience, for which he paid the penalty, the sad effects 
of secret organisations in the Fenian movement, the 
founders of the League resolved it should be orga- 
nised and conducted upon open and constitutional 


principles, and strictly bound by legal limits. If its 
leaders have violated these principles, let them be 
convicted, and punished for it. But it is hardly 
fair, even for the President of the Board of Trade, 
to take advantage of his high position to brand 
men, hitherto deemed ‘“ honourable,” with the crime 
of inciting to “arson, outrage, and assassination,” 
without bringing them to trial or giving them an 
opportunity to defend themselves, much less is it 
conducive to promote peace and amity betwixt our 
two respective countries, both subject to the Crown. 
Clonmel, Feb. 6. J. ORR. 
P.S.—Had this letter not been already too long I 
would have noticed Mr. Chamberlain’s charges 
against Mr. Parnell for estimating “land at its value 
when the flood left it”—a charge which your cor- 
respondent has marked in italics. If he did so, 
however; it is no more than what the Right Hon. 
John Bright did when he said, Take away the 
tenant’s improvements, and nine-tenths of the land 
in Ireland will be as destitute of all such as the 
prairies of America. And ‘“ Healy’s clause” of the 
Land Act, as it is called, actually legalises the 
statement by making all such improvements where 
uncompensated for, the property of the tenant. 


———_——_—_ 


TO THE EDITOR. 

Sir,—‘ W.W.” repeats the now rather shady 
phrase as to Mr. Chamberlain’s “‘ masterly defence ” 
of the policy of arrest in Ireland, but he fails to pro- 
duce anything to justify the epithet. Mr. Chamber- 
lain implies that the Land League ‘ sought to ad- 
vance” its objects by means of “ cruelty to animals, 
arson, outrage, even assassination ;” but the proof has 
never been given, and the evidence steadily flows the 
other way. I have lying before me a copy of “In- 
structions to Organisers and Officers of Branches,” 
sent in 1880 from the central office of the Land 
League. In this document I find the most ex- 
plicit and solemn directions to ayoid all acts of 
violence, and especially condemning the injuring of 
cattle. Michael Davitt, a few days before his arrest, 
said in a private letter, ‘‘ We must redouble our 
efforts in the work of educating public opinion to 
show how strenuously the League discountenances 
outrages of every kind.” It harmonises with the 
temper of the English public just now to believe 
everything that is bad of Irish politicians and re- 
formers ; but justice will be done in time. 

Mr. Chamberlain, in defending the Government 
policy, cites Mr. Parnell’s grim reference to the 
“prairie value” of land in Ireland; but what had 
that to do with the policy of arrest, vnless Mr, 
Chamberlain means to imply that a man’s economi- 
eal heresies, or that a man’s wild estimate of the 
value of land forms a reason for clapping him into 
gaol without even a trial! Mr, Chamberlain also 
says that when the Land Act was passed continued 
agitation could only have had for its aim the “ un- 
avowed object” which he wishes us to believe was 
and is Home Rule or a repeal of the Union. But, 
even admitting that, does Mr. Chamberlain imply 
that agitation for Home Rule or for a repeal of the 
Union is to be met by lettres de cachet? That is all 
very wellin Russia, but it will not do here. And 
yet this is all that ‘“‘W.W.” quotes from the ‘‘ mas- 
terly defence.” But he quoted all that was quotable. 
Will some one tell us plainly, not as an official, but 
as an Englishman and a Liberal, for what Michael 
Davitt, John Dillon, Stewart Parnell, Dr. Kelly, and 
hundreds of other “suspects ” are in prison; and 
what principles of Liberalism justify their arbitrary 
arrest, and their detention without trial or explana- 
tion ? An Eneuisu Liserau. 

Feb. 6. 


—_—=$ -———— 


THE “UNITARIAN ALMANAC” FOR 1892. 
TO THE EDITOR. 

Sin,—The statements in the letter of “ Consis- 
tency,” in the Inquirer of Jan. 28, are incorrect, in- 
consistent, and altogether misleading. From the 
absence of the term Unitarian on our signboard at 
Paradise-street Chapel, Macclesfield, ho argues we 
ought to have no record in the Almanac of the 
Unitarian and Free Churches. But the signboard 
at Parsonage-street Chapel, with which “ Consis- 
tency” is connected, is as bare of any recognition 
of Unitarianism as that at Paradise-street. How, 
then, can the editor of the Almanac exclude one 
place from the list and not exclude the other? Again, 
the Chapel at King Edward-street, with which the 
writer is also connected, has no signboard at all, nor 
any outward indication of what kind of place it is, 
If, thorefore, the editor of the Almanac, for want of a 
satisfactory definition and use of the term Unitarian, 
should begin the process of exclusion, he would have 


to make a clean sweep and disfranchise. all three 
chapels at once. The town is already disfranchised 
politically. It would then, so far as Unitarianism 
is concerned, be disfranchised theologically. 

Again, says ‘‘ Consistency,” we have “ Trance 
Speakers” at Paradise-street. Well, and at some 
chapels they match us with “ Trance Sleepers,” and 
if they should continue to increase at the present rate, 
it may shortly be said after each service, ‘ They all 
slumbered and slept.” But why complain about that? 
Each party gets, we suppose, what it best likes, 
Still, again, says the writer, we have “ Inspiration 
Orators.” Well, and some chapels have Platitude 
Mumblers. But why seek to exclude each other 
from the Almanac for such trivial matters as these? 
Again, says the writer, “In no recognised sense are 
we Unitarians.” Certainly there is no sense in that 
statement, nor any truth. It is well known that a 
number of our members at Paradise-street are also 
members of one or other of the two older congre- 
gations at the present time, A considerable number 
have altogether left the two older congregations and 
are quite as good Unitarians as any they have left 
behind, The truth of the whole matter is, that the 
congregation at Paradise-street is a perfectly free, 
nonsubseribing, and Unitarian, as well as Spiri- 
tualist, congregation, and quite as fully entitled to a 
place in the Unitarian Almanac as any congrega- 
tion in the United Kingdom. TRurH. 

[We have omitted a few personalities, which do 
not strengthen the argument.—Ep, of Inq.] 


————__.>—___ 


“THE AVERAGE PREACHER.” 

TO THE EDITOR. . 
S1r,—As you have given further publicity to the ar- 
ticlefrom the Christian World headed ‘The Average 
Preacher,” perhaps you will kindly insert a corres- 
tion in regard to the number of persons present at 
the service in question. ‘The congregation was 
counted during the singing of the last hymn, and 
it was found that there were about one hundred 
and twenty adults and some thirty young people 
present. The criticisms contained in such an 

anonymous contribution do not require any reply. 

W. C. B. 


Yorx.—On Wednesday, the 1stinst., the members 
and friends of the congregation of St. Saviourgate 
Chapel, to the number of two hundred, sat down to 
tea in the hall connected with the chapel, sixteen 
ladies presiding at the tables. After tea the com- 
pany adjourned to the chapel, inspecting the altera- 
tions made about a year ago, and listening to the 
organ, until the room was cleared and the tables were 
removed. The meeting commenced goon after seven 
o'clock, the hall being then crowded in every part. 
The chair was taken by Joseph Lupton, Esq., J.P., 
of Leeds, and short interesting addresses were 
given by the Revs. C. H. Wellbeloved, Charles Har- 
grove, M.A., F, HE, Millson, W. Blazeby, B.A., F. 
Haydn Williams, and IF. Sydney Morris. During 
the ministry of Mr. Morris, which has now extended 
a little over twelve months, the evening congrega- 
tion has largely increased, so that the chapel is well 
filled. The order of service has been improved, and 
is now chiefly liturgical and choral, Other pro- 
mising signs of vitality were referred to, amongst 
them being the formation of a Literary and De- 
bating Society. A musical programme was most 
efliciently gone through alternately by an accom- 
plished string band and an equally good vocal 
quartet, 

RocupaLz.—On Sunday evening week the Rey. T. 
Carter repeated at Blackwater-street Chapel his lec- 
ture “Is There a God?” and though the weather 
was the worst this season, and the streets only 
passable with difficulty, the chapel was crowded in 
the body and aisles. About two hundred persons 
remained at the close of the service to discuss the 
subject of the lecture. Last Sunday Mr. Carter de- 
livered, by desire, a lecture on “ The Bible,” and 
the church was filled in every part, including vestry, 
several persons standing outside the main entrance, 
the doors of which were kept open to enable them 
to listen. Most of the large congregation remained, 
by the invitation of Mr, Carter, after the regular 
Service, to a conference on the subject of the lec- 
ture. Jor an hour and half a brisk interchange of 
questions by Secularists and Orthodox, and answers 
by the lecturer, ensued, and an unflagging and keen 
interest was shown in the discussion, 'These con- 
ferences after the service are much appreciated by 
the people, and are exciting considerable attention 
an ip the true basis for a religious and Christian 
aith, 
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DR. H. W. BELLOWS.—IN MEMORIAM. 
In the Memorial Service on the death of Dr, Bel- 
lows, held in the Free-Christian Church, Kentish 
Town, on Sunday morning, 5th February, 1882, Mr, 
Clayden gave the following account of his life and 
labours. 
“Their works do follow them.”—Rev. xiv. 13. 


All over the American continent to-day as the 
winter morning breaks and men remember that it is 
Sunday, the thoughts of many minds in many cities 
will turn to a bereaved congregation in New York. 
Ishould think thatin every Unitarian place of wor- 
ship, and in many of the other Churches, the minis- 
ters will make the useful life and the death of Dr. 
Bellows the theme of their discourses. We cannot 
actually join with them in the same thoughts at 
the same moment, for we must needs be some hours 
before them ; but there is no time to the spirit, and 
it is fitting that we should be in sympathy with 
themto-day. ‘They are suffering a great public loss, 
and one which may be felt severely in coming years. 
I hope we have already sent up a breath of inter- 
cession for his widow and children, that they may 
be strengthened and comforted from on high. To 
us his loss is a public one, and it is as a public man 
I shall speak of him this morning. 


Dr. Bellows was chosen to. deliver a discourse on 
Channing at Newport, inthe State of Rhode Island, on 
the celebration of the centenary of Channing’s birth 
in April, 1880, and I think many who had the privilege 
of listening to that noble eulogy of the great Ameri- 
can preacher must have felt that Dr. Bellows was 
the man who more than any other had taken up 
and completed Channing’s work. There are two 
stages in every successful movement, which may be 
described as the time of thought and the time of 
action. Adam Smith thinks out the principles of 
Free Trade ; but Mr. Cobden embodies them in one 
national policy. The Arminian theology had long 
existed side by side with a fervid evangelicalism in 
the Church of England ; but when they seized on 
the great organising mind of Wesley he gave the 
spirit a strong body in which to dwell. So it has 
been with American Unitarianism. The age which 
Channing moulded, which his spirit inspired ; the 
age of which he is the chief and best known repre- 
sentative, created or evolved the more spiritual ele- 
ments in Unitarian theology, and the age in which 
Dr. Bellows has lived, in which he has been the un- 
official but well-recognised head of American Uni- 
tarianism, has given it a closer, firmer, and stronger 
organisation, and started it on a new career of growth 
and development. When his life is written it will 
give a vivid illustration .of the immense usefulness 
of what I may describe as practical statesmanship in 
the affairs of the Church. Dr. Bellows was in the best 
sense a man of the world. He was as much at home 
in dealing with men as he was in his study chair, 
He had. the ripeness in counsel, the promptitude in 
action and the versatility of resource, which are 
given by long familiarity with great affairs. He was 
a great preacher, who was also a good man of busi- 
“ness. He would have made a great man in the 
political world if he had not chosen that his work 
should be done in the sphere of religion. The State 
would have claimed him for high service and dis- 
tinction if the Church had not previously marked 
him for her own. Indeed, the State did claim him ; 
and the service he rendered at a great crisis has in- 
dellibly associated his name with the history of his 
country. When President Lincoln, in June 1862, 
organised the United States Sanitary Commission 
he nominated Dr. Bellows as its President. No 
greater honour could have been done him, for no 
nobler service could be asked or given. Dr. Bellows 
had first aided in evoking, and then had taken the 
lead in organising the greatest work of Christian 
succour that had ever been undertaken on the earth. 
A quarter of a million of men wero in arms in the 
sacred cause of freedom; anda whole nation was 
anxious to succour them. ‘There were, at the time, 
seventy thousand in general hospitals, ten thousand 
in regimental hospitals, fifty thousand in conyales- 
cent camps, and the rest in the actual field. To 
send them nurses, chaplains, doctors, with all the 
comforts that the sick bed needs; to see that they 
were ministered to in health, tended in sickness, 
and consoled in death, was the desire of every man, 
woman, and child, who had stayed at home when 
their fathers, and brothers, and sons, had gone 
out tothe wars. It was for Dr. Bellows to show 
them how this aid could be given, to organise their 
efforts, to give them unity and directness, so that 
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all should work together for definite ends, and no 
zeal or charity be misdirected and lost. This was 
the function of the Sanitary Commission; and to 
this Dr. Bellows devoted several of the best years, 
and much of the best energy, of his life. The mar- 
vellous success of the organisation of which he was 
thus the official head and the inspiring spirit was 
probably due to his vast organising power, combined 
as it was with a kindling and fervid eloquence, The 
position of national respect and esteem which this 
great service deservedly gave him he eyer after- 
wards used for the benefit of the Church of which he 
was one of the most prominent ministers, 

I am not able to give many details of Dr. Bellows’s 
life. He was born at Boston on June 10, 1814, His 
father or grandfather had probably gone thither from 
the State of Vermont or from that of New Hampshire, 
for I remember that he told me that Bellows Falls, 
a series of cataracts on the Connecticut River, were 
so called from an ancestor who owned the ground 
through which the river ran. He himself had a 
small estate near Walpole, New Hampshire, » few 
miles from the Falls, where he usually spent the 
long summer holiday. After taking his degree at 
Harvard he became minister of his late congrega- 
tion in 1838. In 1848 he came to England, bring- 
ing a letter from Dr. Dewey to Mr. Madge, in which 
Dr. Dewey expressed the hope ‘ that you will hear 
him preach in London, and know another of our 
good strong American souls.” Dr, Dewey himself 
—still alive and in his eighty-eighth year—in his 
ripe old age has long known from personal expe- 
rience how good and strong he wag. That visit to 
England originated friendships which continued un- 
broken till his death. He was made D.D. in 1854, and 
in 1857 fought a battle for the actors of New York, 
against the Puritan prejudices against the drama, 
which made the whole profession look up to him as 
afriend, Thenfollowed the Civil War, and the services 
of which I have already spoken. When the National 
Unitarian Conference held its first meeting in New 
York, in April, 1865, Dr. Bellows was Chairman of 
the Committee which drew up its constitution. At 
the Conference at Saratoga, which Iattended in 1880 
—the last unhappily which will have the benefit of 
his presence—he was the reader of the Report of the 
Council, and it was evident that all looked up to him 
as chief. He had the ear of the public. What 
Dr. Bellows said everybody listened to; what he 
sanctioned everybody believed to be practicable; 
what he resolved on everybody knew would be done. 
He had the power of working with others because 
he knew how to yield to them sufficiently to be able 
to control them, There was no trace of the visionary 
about him. He did not live in an imaginary world, 
as so many students do. He took the world as it 
was, accepted the circumstances in which he found 
himself, and simply sought to do the best thing that 
could be done, and to take the wisest course that 
could be taken with due regard to those circum- 
stances. In fact, he conducted the affairs of the 
Unitarian denomination, so far as his leadership put 
them into his hands, in that practical spirit in 
which a wise statesman deals with legislation, or a 
shrewd man of business deals with the conditions 
of trade, not refusing to do anything till he could 
do the best thing, but doing the best which at the 
moment circumstances rendered possible, doing it 
promptly, and whatsoever his hand thus found to do 
doing it with his might. Clearness of perception, 
directness of aim, and an unconquerable energy 
were the three great characteristics which gave him 
the leadership. He said to me in a letter dated on 
the 3rd Jan. last—“ We aim not at the vague end 
of liberalising public sentiment, but at the concrete 
end of increasing the number of Unitarian churches, 
for when we have planted a new one firmly, we 
know that we have set up a tree that will bear the 
fruits of righteousness and liberty to succeeding 
generations.” It is because our American brethren 
have gone to their work in this spirit that they have 
begun to see such large results of their labours, and 
that in these latter years Dr. Bellows has been called 
to dedicate so many fine buildings to the use of 
flourishing Unitarian churches in so many of the 
great cities of the American Union. 

So far I have spoken of Dr, Bellows only in 
that larger and more public aspect in which he is 
most interesting to us who have looked at him from 
a distance across the sea. He was personally known 
to some of us, and his dearest friendship in England 
was with a valued member of this congregation. On 
his visit to England in 1868 he preached the sermon 
at the meeting of the Unitarian Association. On 
another visit—and I think his last—in 1872, he 
preached in this church on Sunday morning, the 7th 
of July; and probably there are many here who 
well remember his fine presence and dignified hear- 
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ing. When I preached at the Saratoga Conference 
he, at my request, conducted the devotional service 
and I felt, most powerfully, how in his extempore 
prayer one’s own devotional feelings moved with his, 
On other occasions the same effect was produced. 
His was a devout mind, and the expression of de- 
votional feeling was easy and natural. In his ser- 
mons there wags the same’presence of a reverent 
spirit, They were full of the very essence of 
religion ; a deep sense and vivid perception of the 
reality of unseen things, In his frequent trayely 
over the country, to be the preacher at services 
on great and special occasions, he never forgot the 
religious object of all religious institutions, nor 
sacrificed the spiritual part of the work of a church 
to its controversial duty or its social success. He 
had been twice married, and his eldest son is 
settled as the successful and much esteemed minister 
of a Unitarian church in a suburb of New York. 
His second marriage filled his old age—if it could 
be called old age—with renewed happiness; and 
staying in his home, as I was privileged to do last 
October twelvemonth, it was most pleasant to wit- 
ness the delight he had in his three little children. 
In a letter to Mrs. Madge on the 15th of October 
last he said, ‘‘I was never more occupied nor in less 
appearance of retirement. Still I try to be as mo- 
derate as my temperament allows; and I had much 
rather die in harness than live merely to stand up 
in the stall. So do not worry about me. I am 
happy, and I think useful, and content to live or to 
die when the summons comes, be it early or late. 
You English often make from seventy to eighty a 
very active period of life. Iam past sixty-seven, 
and do not reckon on many years more ; but as long 
as I live I must work.” The next letter from him 
to Mrs. Madge is dated on the 24th of December 
last. “My wife and I,” he said, ‘‘ have just re- 
turned from a journey to St. Louis, a thousand 
miles west, where we went to dedicate a church my 
wife’s brother had just built for Dr. Eliot’s society. 
My excuse for so long a journey at such an incle- 
ment season was a strong desire to look again at 
Cleveland and Cincinnati as well as St. Louis 
where our cause has important churches that from 
time to time need encouragement and counsel. I 
am so much charged with our public interests that I 
have most of the duties of a bishop without any of 
his immunities, though L receive most of his honours. 
We had a very agreeable visit, passing four nights in 
the sleeping cars, and making our journey of oyer 
two thousand miles without any exhausting fatigue. 
... - [havea fair measure of strength, as you may 
infer from my enterprising wanderings. On the 
whole, I am much better than a year ago, and hope 
to be allowed a few more years of work. On the 
2nd of January I shall complete the forty-third year 
of my ministry—a long settlement in one post, for 
which I am profoundly grateful.” A letter to me, 
dated on the 3rd of January last, ending “‘I wish we 
were nearer to each other. Come again soon, in 
spite of the stormy Atlantic,” was the last his 
friends on this side heard of him. .I read an extract 
from this letter in a speech at the Home Missionary 
Board at Manchester a fortnight ago, and on Tues- 
day morning a brief telegram in the papers an 
nounced his death at the age of sixty-eight. He has 
died in harness. 
“God's finger touched him and he slept.” 

When Dr. Bellows settled at New York, in the 
beginning of 1838, Dr. Channing was still preaching 
in the Federal-street Church at Boston, where, as a 
young man and a Harvard student, Dr. Bellows 
often heard him. In an address on ‘The Unita- 
rian Traditions of New York,” delivered in 1879, Dr. 
Bellows said :—‘ Dr. Channing formed and shaped 
my own religious views by his preaching at the most 
critical period of my life, and it was his influence 
and advice, connected with Dr. Dewey’s and Henry 
Ware’s, that prevailed with me in the doubt I had 
about accepting the post I have now filled for more 
than forty years.” What the religious views thus 
shaped were may be found in another part of the 
same adcress. Speaking of Cyanning, Dr. Bellows 
says :—‘‘ It is only because he taught Unitarianism 
as the very gospel—having in it more vital power 
and inspiration than the popular perversions ever 
have—that he gave it such power. Its doctrines 
were not intellectual abstractions with him, but spi- 
ritual facts and forces. In truth, it was Channing’s 
piety that made him a Unitarian, and his Unita- 
rianism sustained and expressed his piety. It was 
his jealousy of the Divine honour and glory, his 
thirst to know and love God, that compelled him to 
protest against all that confused or concealed or 
clouded his absolute loveliness and spirituality of 
nature, or narrowed the limits of his mercy and 
goodness. And it was the nearness, confidence, 
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and stealiuess of his piety that gave his personality 
and his eloquence such a special, penetrative and 
lasting power. In him we shall understand better 
the secret of Jesus’s hold upon humanity—his per- 
petual originality and his increasing attraction—it 
will be found to lie in his intuitive and confident 
knowledge of God, his clear-eyed vision of the 
Father’s loving and holy character, and the unex- 
ampled power it had over his affections and his life. 
This is the rarest and most precious thing in all 
history — an unaffected, thorough, disinterested 
piety, without superstition and without parade, but 
so patient and unmistakable that all men take know- 
ledge of it, and know that it is the nearest thing to 
God.” Inthe same address he expressed the whole 
spirit of his own forty years’ ministry, and the se- 
cret of that spiritual and religious success which 
was more to him than even denominational aggran- 
disement. ‘Lay aside,” he said, and the voice may 
now speak to us as though it came from within that 
threshold of the light his feet have so lately crossed 
—‘‘Lay aside every weight of worldly ambition, 
and every cloak of mere appearances, and acknow- 
ledge and act as if you acknowledged the all impor- 
tant truth, that this Church is of no worth, except 
as it is a fountain of religious life, a spring of 
moral and spiritual truth and sanctification. We 
wish no Churches for their own sake, chapels of 
ease for Sunday loungers, places where vacant minds 
ean be filled with spiced breath and world-tainted 
music; we need, we long for places where God’s pre- 
sence can he felt: where the human soul can be 
awakened to its true dignity and excited to a spiri- 
taal ambition ; where Christ’s life and death can be 
made instruments for arousing the nobler passions 
and aspirations that alone dignify humanity; where 
sinners shall feel the degradation of sin, and have 
their longings for repentance and conversion guided 
and blessed, and where the moral sense, the noblest 
faculty m man, shall have its gracious and awful 
crown reverently saluted and placed on the disciples’ 
head over every other princely power of our nature.” 

“Being dead he yet speaketh.” May these wise 
words, as they express the aim of our work and 
worship together here, describe also its result upon 
ourselves, I have asked you to join to-day with our 
brothers and fellow believers on the other side of 
the Atlantic in a brief glance at a most busy, useful, 
devoted, and successful life, I have tried to describe 
him, not to praise him. We may regret with 
our American friends that he was not spared a few 
years longer to give them his wise counsel and the 
benefit of his ripe experience, but our chief feeling 
ought to be one of gratitude that such men are 
raised up in unfailing succession to do the work for 
which the times are ripe. When leaders die upon 
the field we are often ready to ask in despair where 
are those who will fill their places and carry on 
their work. But Heaven is never at a loss for men, 
and when it has any work to do it will speedily 
designate the worker. The ranks of heaven's army 
are never thinned, for so long as God inspires men 
with courage and His Spirit breathes new hopes and 
thoughts into their hearts; so long as Christ’s ex- 
ample wins the admiring homage of religious minds, 
80 long will there be an unbroken chain of witnesses 
for the Fatherhood of God and the Divine Sonship 
of mankind. A perpetual succession of apostolic 
men, of fathers and leaders in the Church of 
Christ, is written as an enduring promise in the 
religious nature of our race. The cry of the gene- 
rations for help and guidance, which is the under- 
tone of earth’s noisy history, brings down perennial 
and perpetual answer in men who can inspire and 
lead. I will not say that such a work is the noblest 
that man can be engaged in, for all good work is noble 
as a glorious trust, and will inspire it. But you and 
Icannot look back on such a life as that which we have 
reviewed to-day without a sense of the magnitude 
and value of the services it has rendered to the 
world. How many good resolutions must so long a 
ministry have strengthened; how many vows it 
must have inspired; how many prayers it must 
have led! Week by week, and year after year have 
men and women gathered together to feel their de- 
votion touched, their faith enkindled, their best 
hopes inspired and quickened, They have come from 
worldly work and temptation and trial, with minds 
full of care or sorrow or wasting doubt, and some- 
times, at least, the preacher’s faith has charmed the 
care and doubt away, has given them glimpses of 
the joy which may be born from sorrow, and sent 
them home again to bear their trials with firmer pa- 
tience, and meet temptations with unblenching front 
and do the humblest tasks 

“As ever in the great Taskmaster’s eye.” 

It is this humbler and less noticed portion of the 


earth and good will among men. 


preacher’s work on which God bestows the most 
abundant honour, and which looked back on from 
tue gloom of death or the light of the everlasting 
world, shines brightest in the retrospect. Its results 
are not recorded on earth, but they are written in 
heaven. It can never be rewarded here, but it must 
be its own reward hereafter. ‘‘ Such harmony is in 
immortal souls,” who surely never can forget the 
counsel and example which have helped them in 
their heavenward way. So with all the good we do; 
the light we shed ; the help we give; we sow it here 
as seed of harmony in immortal souls, to see the 
harvest “ behind the veil.” So as we bid farewell to- 
day to our distinguished friend, and to a humble 
member of this Church who has just been taken 
from among us, it shall be with the ancient assur- 
ance in our hearts. ‘‘ Blessed are the dead who die in 
the Lord, from henceforth, yea, saith the Spirit, for 
they rest from their labours, and their works do fol- 
low them.” 


Aeligious Intelligence, 


THE EAST CHESHIRE CHRISTIAN 
, UNION. 


The annual meeting of this society was held, as 
we briefly recorded in our last number, at Staly- 
bridge, on Saturday, Jan. 28. 

Reports were read from the different congrega- 
tions in the district, which were, on the whole, 
satisfactory. 

At the evening meeting the chair was taken by 
A. P. Aspianp, J.P. 

The Cuarrman, after a few preparatory remarks, 
said : Allow me to congratulate the members of this 
church on the growing importance and influence of 
the work they are engaged in, and to express the 
hope that the sure if not very rapid progress which 
has hitherto been made from a small and perhaps 
humble beginning may continue, and that this mis- 
sion station may in a very few years become not 
only a free, but an independent church for the dif- 
fusion of enlightened opinions. I suppose we all 
know that this is a society established to assist any 
place where a few persons desire to found, I will not 
say a Unitarian, but a Free Church, and where 
there appears to be a reasonable prospect of ulti- 
mate success. Now although the movement is by 
no means new, there is no doubt it has been pressed 
forward with much greater vigour during the past 
ten years than had previously been the case. I 
must confess that I had been a spectator of the new 
energy with some feelings of doubt as to its wisdom. 
I think it is a question which may very fairly be 
asked, Is Unitarianism a suitable form of religion 
for the masses of the people? It may be said that 
it is cold and unable to rouse enthusiasm, that, lack- 
ing fire, it only unsettles men’s minds, that the be- 
ginning and end of its doctrines is the denial of 
old and cherished forms of belief, giving nothing in 
their places ; in fact, that it appeals to intellect and 
leaves the heart untouched, Well, there may be, to 
a certain extent, some truth in all these charges, 
but have creeds and the observance of ritual made 
the world virtaous and peaceful, sober and honest ? 
With clergymen in prison in this free country, for 
the sake of conscience, can the Established Church 
be considered in a comfortable and happy state un: 
der the thraldom of ecclesiastical law and restraint ? 
Looking at the state of Europe to-day, armed to the 
teeth, scarcely yet recovered from two great wars, in 
which perhaps hundreds of thousands of lives were 
sacrificed, and when we are again confronted with 
disquieting rumours of war, can any impartial per- 
son say that Christianity and orthodox churches 
have been a success? Why, except England, there 
is not a Christian nation in all Europe that would 
hesitate a single moment in seizing a strip of its 
neighbour’s territory at the cost of any amount of 
human suffering and misery if only it felt strong 
enough to hold it, And yet Christianity has for 
nearly nineteen centuries been proclaiming peace on 
I am afraid the 
world will never be regenerated by forms of belief, 
by binding creeds or by observance of the forms and 
czremonies which the ingenuity or perversity of men 
have substituted for the simple and beautiful reli- 
gion which we Unitarians believe was taught by 
Christ. But if you are left free and unfettered 
in thought, if your religion is simple and intelligi- 
ble, that, I take it, is not the beginning and 
the end of Unitarianism. It will never do, 
while being free to advance, for you to stand still, 
and while free you must also become independent 
and self-supporting. We claim no finality of opi- 


nion, but believe in progress in thought; but I do 
believe that if the Unitarianism of to-day were more 
generally accepted the world would be better for it, 
The funds at the disposal of the society are small, 
and are every year raised with difficulty, the field 
open for the operations of the soviety is wide, and 
new opportunities of doing good are constantly pre- 
senting themselves. Iam told that you haye here 
a large congregation, indeed, it would be strange if 
it were not so, because in my early years, when I 
attended the Old Chapel at Dukinfield, where my 
father was minister, many residents of Stalybridge 
worshipped there. Now, being numerous, we want 
you to show that you are earnest by becoming self- 
supporting, so that the funds you now have from 
the parent society can be directed to other channels 
where they are more urgently needed. Remember 
that these gentlemen who come from a distance will 
judge you by your works. I trust that ina very 
few years you will be in a position to invite the 
members of the East Cheshire Christian Union to a 
demonstration, and as a self-supporting church will 
continue your good work, encouraged by the respect 
which is due to a manly effort—(cheers), 

The Rev. Noa Grenn (Mottram) moyed the 
first resolution, offering the best thanks of the 
meeting to the Rev. Joseph Freeston and the Rev. 
James Black, M.A., for conducting the afternoon 
service, and assuring Mr. Black of the deep regard, 
respect, and warm affection of his many friends in 
East Cheshire, and offering him a most earnest Gode 
speed in the new work to which he had set his hands. 
The speaker then said he had worked for about 
eleven years with Mr, Black, and he never worked 
with one for whom he feft a higher admiration, 
There was a great difference between telling a per- 
son to go and do a certain work and telling him to 
come on and do it, and Mr. Black belonged to the 
latter order of persons, and in parting with him they 
felt they had lost a very earnest worker—(cheers). 


Mr. J. O. Kerroor (Stalybridge) seconded the 
motion. He believed that already Mr. Freeston 
had secured a large measure of influence in (Staly- 
bridge. There was notbing in which he did not take 
aleading part that had a good end, and he was one 
of the principal forces in the town in the direction 
of all that was noble and enlightened. He believed 
too much was left in the hands of the ministers who, 
fortunately, were always at their posts doing their 
work well, bat there was a call upon the laymen to 
do more than had been done in the past. It was 
not enough for a person to give a subscription in 
money, and he would always rather have an earnest 
willing worker than a subscriber, but if they could 
have them combined, of course, it would be much 
the better—(cheers). 


The Rey. Josrrpn Frezston said the Chairman 
had expressed a hope that before long the church in 
Stalybridge would become independent. It was only 
fuir to the strangers present they should known that 
the congregation was very grateful to the Union for 
the help received, and that it was their hope and 
determination to be independent. At the same time 
he hoped the grant from the Union to the church 
would be reduced gradually. He had taken part in 
as many missionary establishments as any one pre- 
sent, and during that experience he had seen the 
zealous help given to a struggling cause suddenly 
withdrawn, and it had had the same effect as the 
premature removal of a prop from a building. It 
was desirable that the increasing strength of the 
cause should be watched, and circumstances should 
be adapted to that increasing strength. If it were 
not so, the result was often the driving away of a 
zealous minister. He felt certain, however, that if 
the support from the church in Stalybridge was 
judiciously withdrawn there was sufficient spirit, 
strength, and determination among the congregation 
that before very long they would not only be able to 
support themselves, but do their fair share to help 
the other causes in the Union. 

The Rev. H. E, Dowson (Gee Cross) presented a 
handsomely bound address to the Rey. Jas. Black, 
M.A., from the clergy, lay-preachers and others of 
the Union, as a memorial to him on leaving the 
district, and setting forth the high regard in which 
he has been held in the Union, and the regret felt 
at his departure to East Lancashire, where his 
future ministrations will be carried on. After re- 
ferring to the cordiality of his own relations with 
Mr. Black, Mr. Dowson said he remembered a period 
in Mr, Black’s ministry from whence new energy 
developed in the cause of their mission, and eyer 
since then it had continued. It had resulted ina 
grant from London of £50, which afterwards went 
up to £100, and subsequently to £150, but he was 
sorry to say that during the past few years the £150 
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had been reduced to £85, and the result of tho 
change had been a deficit of £60. He did not be- 
lieve in going on year after year receiving assistance, 
but he deprecated the sudden withdrawal of assist- 
ance, and in London their friends had deprived them 
of £65 at one fell swoop. He believed it was their 
duty if they loved their religion to work for it, and 
that they should pay for it to the utmost in their 
power, and let independence be the goal before them 
—(cheers), 


The following is a copy of the address presented 
by Mr. Dowson :— 


Farewell Address to the Rey. James Black, M.A., on 
the occasion of his removal from the district, presented 
at the annual meeting of the East Cheshire Christian 
Union for Missionary purposes, held at Stalybridge, 
January 28, 1882. 

Stalybridge, Jan. 28, 1882. 

Reverend and Dear Sir, 

We, the undersigned, ministers, lay-preachers, and 
representatives of the congregations in the East Che- 
shire Christian Union, for Missionary purposes, have 
witnessed with deep regret your departure from 
amongst us. For nearly fifteen years you have been 
associated with some of us, with others for a less 
period, and a friendship has been formed between us 
and you, whose bonds time and distance cannot sever. 
For ten years you have occupied the most responsible 
post in our Union as its secretary ; and the best evi- 
dence of the energy, wisdom, and zeal with which 
you have guided its counsels, and conducted its ad- 
ministration, is to be found in the progress which it 
has achieved under your auspices. The history of the 
enlarged operations of tae Union in recent years is 
the history of your labours inits behalf. By your 
advice and instrumentality step after step has been 
taken alike to strengthen the older mission stations, 
and to break new ground. 

It was in large measure owing to your courageous 
and enterprising spirit that many years ago a deficit 
was converted into a flourishing financial condition by 
the expedient of increased activity, calling forth a 
corresponding increase of support from within and 
from without the Union. One of the first achieve- 
ments due to your initiative was the establishment of 
aminister at Stalybridge, in place of a joint missionary 
for that church and the one at Mottram ; and as a 
means of carrying out this measure, on the one hand, 
you sought and obtained the first grant from the Bri- 
tish and Foreign Unitariap Association, and so opened 
up a connection which has proved invaluable to the 
Union, and for which itis deeply grateful; and on 
the other hand, you successfully appealed to the two 
congregations for increased contributions to meet the 
larger benefits which they received. You thus laid 
the basis of the policy by which the Union entered on 
a new lease of life from that day forward. 

The opportunity affurded to the Union of spreading 
its principles by the delivery of courses of lectures has 
ever been seized by you with the happiest results. 
Such lectures led to the foundation of the two flourish- 
ing churches and schools at Glossop and at Denton, 
and to the building of the places of worship in which 
they meet, and to the settlement with them of their 
ministers ; and only those who have had the pleasure 
of co-operating with you in the planting of these two 
congregations, and in the erection of their chapels, 
know how untiring were ycur labours, and how good 
an amateur architect you proved. Muchas the Union 
is indebted to Mr. Potter, and to the generous donors 
to the Denton Building Fund, we can never forget 
the value of. your services and advice during the com- 
pletion of the structures at Glossop and at Denton, 
and in the subsequent conduct of the two Missions. 

Another portion of our district in which you have 
always taken a deep interest is the Potteries ; and it 

isvery much owing to your efforts that the old chapel 
$1 Newcastle has been reopened for worship, and that 
regular minister is now officiating within its walls. 

Even as you leave us, your hand is joined with ours 
in two undertakings from which, as from all else that 
engages us, we shall miss you, viz. :—in the project 
of building a new chapel at Congleton, and in the 
erection of Mrs. Scott’s new schools at Denton. 

In bidding you farewell we can offer you no better 
wish than that you may do as good and as fruitful a 
work in the new field as you have done in the old 
one, and that you may win for yourself affections as 
strong as those which now fill our hearts as they 
lament your departure. That you may live long and 
happily, and that God may prosper you and yours, is 
the earnest prayer of your fellow-workers, and your 
constant riends. 


The Rev. James Brack, in acknowledging the 
address, and very heartily thanking them for it, 
said he would regard the memorial as an encourage- 
ment to him to go to his new work and try to carry 
out the almost ideal picture they had drawn of the 
services he had done for them. In referring to the 
system which had been pu.sued in relation to the 
Union by the other officers and himself, he thought 
it was only right the meeting should know that they 
had been yery cautious in everything they had done, 
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At their meetings in committee they had been ad- 
dressed again and again by enthusiastic and earnest 
people urging them to set up fresh causes here and 
there, and he could assure them that a portion of 
their work had necessarily been of a repressive 
character; the credit, therefore, they claimed was 
not only for work done, but for work they had left 
undone—(laughter). The society had his best 
wishes for the future, but he could not help re- 
peating that in many instances their own efforts 
had failed because they had become too soon con- 
tent. They should raise their average, and not 
look upon their present members as congrega- 
tions, but only the nuclei of congregations, Mr. 
Kerfoot’s advice to them was good, and they should 
go to people with no Church connection and draw 
them into communion with the Unitarian body. 
The Bishop of Manchester, whose words they always 
received with respect, had told them that they must 
not think the only religious people were within the 
churches, but those people who were without ought 
to be brought within for their own sakes. In Staly- 
bridge Mr. Freeston could not carry forward his 
work with success unless the congregation did their 
part, and helped to secure men and women in the 
town who would like to become Unitarians if they 
knew all about it. 

The Rev. Wint1am Harrison (Glossop) moved a 
resolution recording the obligation of the East Che- 
shire Christian Union to the British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association for grants from the Associa- 
tion generally, and deeply rejoicing at the cordial re- 
lations subsisting between the two associations. 
The resolution also offered a hearty welcome to 
the Rev. Henry Ierson and Mr Lindsey Asp- 
land, LU.D., the representatives of the society. 
In the course of a few remarks the speaker 
said if it was desired that churches should be 
independent they should be built large enough, be- 
cause unless they could fill a small church with 
millionaires it could do no good. In Glossop they 
had a portion of the funds necessary to build a new 
church, and they wanted more school accommoda- 
tion. A gentleman had promised £500 towards the 
former object, £281 had been promised by the con- 
gregation, and £50 by a gentleman in Liverpool, and 
he believed this was a case for the Union to take up, 
because he felt convinced their opportunity in Glos- 
sop was slipving away unless the matter was taken 
up at once. 

Mr. Jackson (Stalybridge) seconded the motion. 
It was to the Rey. Brook Aspland he owed his first 
awakening, and any little he had done was the re- 
sult of what he then learned. The work to be done 
in the district was only to be measured by the 
means at their disposal, and they had a large 
borough within a mile simply waiting for someone 
to go and start the cause there, and he believed 
when it was started the seed sown would spread and 
bring forward abundant fruit—(cheers), 

Dr. Linpsry AspLanp, who was received with 
applause, said the Rev. Stopford Brooke was able to 
do more for Unitarianism as a convert from the 
Church of England than he would have done if he 
had been a Unitarian all his life. Dean Stanley 
remained in the Church because he believed he 
could do more service there for God than anywhere 
else. The whole work of his life was the promotion 
of the same principles the Unitarians had been con- 
tending for for generations, and it was to be ob- 
served that one section of the Church was approach- 
ing very near to them, and among the Congrega- 
tionalists ministers as they became more cultivated 
approached nearer to Unitarians, Their faith ap- 
pealed to the plain common sense of the people, and 
it was for that reason they had such a strong hold 
upon them, It was by trying to do all the good 
they could in this world and by showing they could 
lead a practical religious life that they would make 
converts. It was possible to have a good deal of 
friendly intercourse, and if they would be content 
to hold their own opinions and not obtrude them 
at unseasonable times they would be able to do as 
well as if they adopted a more aggressive policy. If 
they found people leading good lives with the spirit 
of religion in them he did not think there was much 
advantage gained by attempting to disturb them, 
Men who had belonged to one Church during their 
lives doubtless often said to themselves, ‘“‘ I don’t 
agree with all the views of my Church, but I will re- 
main in it because I see good in it, and I will try to 
make if a greater and a better church than it is.” 
There is a field of labour among those who belonged 
to no Church. They saw a vastly increased popula- 
tion in Stalybridge anda great accumulation of 
wealth, but it was accompanied by its disadvantages ; 
the face of the country was not as beautiful, the 
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streams were not as clear or the air as bright and 
pure. They hoped science would ameliorate some 
of these disadvantages, but if it was desired to mako 
people happy it would be found that it was not the 
material condition happiness depended upon but 
the cultivation of the mind. They were engaged in 
a noble effort, and though they might sometimes 
feel discouraged, yet if they pursued their efforts 
they could not finally fail—(cheers). 


The Rev. Henry Inrson said that he was re- 
minded by Dr. Aspland’s allusion to his early years 
spent in the immediate neighbourhood of Staley- 
bridge of his own first visit there in company with 
the Rey. Robert Brook Aspland, and of the hearty 
welcome with which he was received on that occa- 
sion, one of the first opportunities which he had had 
of addressing a Unitarian audience after his final 
settlement amongst them. The history of the Body 
since that period had been to him a subject of deep 
interest, and he would ask how far they had been 
true to the great ideal of religion in liberty which 
they had always professed to cherish. Whether 
they were aggressive or not this grand profession 
would always bring over into their ranks ministers 
from other bodies, since it was they who specially 
felt the need of it, and it was not a thing to be sur- 
prised at if they sometimes at first overstrained the 
assertion of liberty. In these days, moreover, of 
general unsettlement of theological positions there 
would be converts who scarcely knew yet their own 
minds, and some he had known had been very shift- 
ing. There would be others, again, who come over 
with a sort of desperate rush as if they would carry 
those whom they were joining to the opposite extreme 
of Agnosticism, In such cases he had counselled 
waiting for more experience. He had always found 
it good such men should have some work to do, 
which would prove if they had something genuine in 
them, and in doing which they would themselves dis- 
cover the proper limits of liberty. Referring to Mr. 
Harrison’s statement with reference to Glossop he said 
that the progress of Unitarianism there had always 
been an interesting subject to the Association, which 
had helped them in the past and was helping still. 
He knew a great deal about the work in Glossop, 
and all he knew was in its favour. But there were 
many places needing money to build new churches, 
and how best to raise money for such purposes was 
a problem he had not been able to solve to his own 
satisfaction. Money came sometimes in extraor- 
dinary ways, and sometimes did not come in the 
ways in which it might be reasonably expected ; even 
legacies were not an unfailing resource. It had been 
lately discovered, however, that money could be got 
by personal application, ond hence the storm of 
circulars with which people were nowadays troubled. 
But many did not like this, and gave in perhaps a 
grumbling spirit. How long it would last he did 
not know, and could only hope that they would not 
altogether give up giving. He could say this for the 
Committee in Norfolk-street; that he did not believe 
that they had ever refused help to a good cause, and 
especially where people were earnestly trying to help 
themselves. If they had reduced the grants to the 
East Cheshire Union amongst other societies it 
was no secret that they had only done so be- 
cause they were obliged. The Association had 


given freely while it could, and only stopped 
when on the verge of insolvency. He had 
hoped, therefore, that he should not have had 


to explain over again on this occasion, as he had 
often done before, the real fucts of the case. He 
might say that the committee would be glad to find 
themselves in a position to resume their former 
grants, should it appear desirable. But the claims 
on their increased means were already consi¢erable. 
It was not for him to promise Glossop anything, but 
he would carry with him the accounts he had heard, 
and when he conveyed the intelligence that as their 
treasurer had said they were very grateful in Hast 
Cheshire to the Association he would try to look as 
if he believed it—(laughter). But it was not desir- 
able that grants should be continued the same from 
year to year without special] reasons for such continu- 
ance. They ought rather to serve as a stimulus to 
local effort, instead of being relied upon as a per- 
manent resource. But whenever any change was 
proposed, it was too commonly found that there 
was some reason that particular year why the grant 
should not be altered—times were so bad, or 
some subscriber had died—and it lad been only in 
the case of one Church where a stipulation to that 
effect had been made that a reduction could be made 
without some protest. How was it, then, he would 
ask, that with all the advantage they possessed for 
appealing to the popular intelligence their Churches 
| did not prosper as they ought? They had been 
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imitating other people and publishing a Unitaria 
census, and as the result they were scornfully told 
that all the Unitarians of the metropolis who attended 
their chapels could be easily accommodated in Mr, 
Spurgeon’s Tabernacle, One reason he thought was 
that their services were not always made so interest- 
ing as they might be. He had had of late years, 
more than formerly, opportunities as a listener to 
form an opinion on this matter. It did not depend 
altogether on the ministers, but the manner of con- 
ducting the services often struck him as intolerably 
dull, and he believed the congregations felt it. There 
was a stiffness and formality sometimes about the 
prayers; something which gave the impression of 
unreality. The speaker was not pouring out what 
the fulness of the heart compelled him to utter, but 
seemed to be going through a form, and it was often 
very much the same whether the prayer was written 
or printed. Then, as to the Bible reading, it seemed 
as though it might have been anything that hap- 
pened to come first, and without any pause to ex- 
plain, and the people were expected to sit and listen 
as if they believed in the old notion that there was 
s0me God's spell to come to them without any ques- 
tion of intelligent profit from within the covers of 
the book. The Bible was to him very precious, and 
he thought that Unitarians would have to re-study 
it if they would fulfil their duty to the coming time. 
It was their special advantage, which he feared they 
had much lost sight of, to deal with this matter on 
its true principles. So it was not of much value to 
take texts from the Bible with which their sermons 
had nothing to do. But the passages read were the 
matter of importamce, and thay ought to be carefully 
selected, and in the New Testament certainly from 
the Revised Version, It was, by no means, a perfect 
version, but in point of accuracy the trouble it had 
cost had not been wasted. It was immensely better 
than the Old Version, and they ought to make the 
best use of it they could. As to the preaching, he 
had learned much since he had ceased to hold a 
regular charge, and he thought it would be a good 
thing for ministers to be enabled from occasional 
experience to look at the question of sermons from 
the layman’s point of view. 

The Rev. J. K. Surrx (Flowery Field) moyed a 
vote of thanks to the Stalybridge congregation for 
their hospitality to the visitors. Mr. E, B. Brospz- 
Rick seconded the resolution, and after the Rev. J. 
Frersron had responded, a vote of thanks to the 
Chairman was moved by the Rev. EH. Turnanp, 
seconded by Mr. Joun Howanp, to which the Cuarr- 
MAN responded. The meeting then broke up, 


Obituary, 


DR. SHEPHERD FLETCHER. 

The medical profession has lost one of its most 
distinguished local members by the death of Dr. 
J. Shepherd Fletcher, of Manchester, which took 
place on Saturday last, at his residence, Hope 
House, Higher Broughton, after a long and pain- 
fulillness, His health began to fail a little more 
than a year ago, but it was not until July last 
that, notwithstanding his indefatigable energy, 
he was compelled to leave the discharge of his 
professional duties entirely to his partner, Dr. 
John Hewitt. In the succeeding month he 
underwent a most critical operation, which was 
successfully performed by Professor Lund, as- 
sisted by Dr. Hewitt, who has attended him 
throughout his illness. For atime Dr. Fletcher 
experienced considerable relief, but his permanent 
recovery was scarcely expected. 

John Shepherd Fletcher was born at Kirkham 
House, Prestwich, in August, 1822, and like his 
late brother, Dr. James Ogden Fletcher, early 
displayed a preference for the profession in 
which both attained to distinguished positions. 
He was placed first with his uncle, Dr. Ogden, of 
Rochdale, and subsequently became a diligent 
and successful student in the Manchester School 
of Medicine, then held in Pine-street (the first 
provincial school of medicine and surgery in Eng- 
Jand), where he earned an unusual number of 
prizes and certificates of honour. Among his 
fellow-students was Mr, Mitchell Henry, M.P. 
for Galway, with whom he maintained to the last 
the friendly relations begun in the class-room 
and the laboratory. Shortly after the comple. 
tion of his preparatory course Dr. Fletsher ae- 
quired an excellent and lucrative practice. One 
of the first of his public appointments was that of 
a medical inspector of factories in the Ancoats dis- 
trict. He afterwardstook an active and prominent 
part in meeting an extensive outbreak of fever 
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which occurred in Manchester, and which was, 
perhaps, the most serious and alarming epidemic 
of its kiud which ever visited the city. The num- 
ber of cases rapidly increased so as far to exceed 
the amplest accommodation of existing medical in- 
stitutions, and several temporary hospitals were 
hastily prepared in large vacant buildings in 
different districts. With the devotion which is 
so honourable a characteristic of the profession, 
the local surgeons and physicians rendered prompt 
and invaluable services, several of them unfortu- 
nately sacrificing their lives in their heroic efforts 
to save those of their patients. As they were 
struck down the labours of their surviving col- 
leagues were rendered proportionally more ar- 
duous, and at one time Dr. Fletcher had the 
chief responsibility of three hospitals on_ his 
hands—those in Tib-street, Canal-street, and 
Minshull-street. To him also is largely due the 
merit and honour of suggesting the foundation 
of the Hospital for Consumption and Diseases of 
the Throat in St. John’s-street. In this impor- 
tant effort he was most efficiently aided by his 
friend Dr. Hodgkinson, who is one of the present 
honorary medical officers, and by the personal co- 
operation and pecuniary support of Mr. Leppoc, 
Mr. W. H. Houldsworth, Mr, Alderman Grundy, 
and other active and benevolent citizens. Nowa 
flourishing institution, necessitating frequent ad- 
ditions to its medical staff, it was the first and 
only hospital in this district which from its estab- 
lishment adopted, on Dr. Fletcher’s earnest advo- 
cacy, the principle of requiring every applicant 
for its advantages to contribute according to his 
means towards its maintenance. He was strongly 
impressed with the importance of avoiding any 
pauperising of the patients, whether indoor or 
out. Dr. Fletcher was one of the honorary phy- 
sicians to this hospital from its foundation to 
his lamented decease. He was also honorary 
medical adviser to the students of the Unitarian 
Home Missionary Board, of which he was one of 
the vice-presidents. He occasionally wrote valu- 
able letters in the local papers on matters per- 
taining to the public health, and gratuitously gave 
popular lectures in different parts of the city. 
He contributed articles on “Cerebral circulation ” 
to the Medical Times, prepared the Medical Times 
prize report, and was the author of a pamphlet on 
“‘ Consumption; its Causes, Prevention, and Cure.” 
He was lecturer on anatomy and secretary of the 
School of Medicine at one time established in 
Chatham-street, but which was subsequently 
united to the older medical institution of the 
town. His professional acquirements are indi- 
cated by the fact that he was M.R.C.S., Eng., 
1846 ; L.S.A., 1847 ; and M.D. of St. Andrew’s 
University, 1862. 

The remains of the deceased were interred in 
the burial ground of the Unitarian Church, Mon- 
ton, on Wednesday morning. A number of 
friends assembled, including Mr. Harry Rawson, 
and Mr. J. Dendy, B.A., representing the Unit- 
arian Home Missionary Board. The Rev. James 
Harwood, B.A., of Monton, was assisted in the 
service by the Rev. §. A. Steinthal, who also read 
the prayers and pronounced the benediction at 
the grave. The coffin, which was of polished oak 
with brass fittings, bore on the plate the simple 
inscription—“John Shepherd Fletcher, M.D., 
died February 4, 1882. Aged 59 years,” 

WILLIAM DENNIS, OF NORTHAMPTON. 

Death has removed from us another old and re. 
spected friend, W. Dennis, Esq., of Northampton, 
The news of his departure on Jan. 29 was received 
with much surprise. For some time past he had 
been in a somewhat precarious state of health, but 
no one, not even those who knew him intimately, 
supposed that his end was so near. He had been 
subject to a painful and wasting disease for the last 
two or three years, which did not, however, altogether 
incapacitate him from the active duties of life. He 
was at chapel the Sunday previous to his death, and 
was able to transact business on the Friday. A 
severe attack of bronchitis, against which his en- 
feebled constitution seemed unable to struggle, 
quickly proved fatal. He was a native of Northamp- 
ton, being born in the year 1816. He was placed on 
the roll of solicitors in 1838, and for many years 
was Registrar of the County Court, and District 
Registrar of the High Court of Justice. To write 
at length of his public life it would be necessary to 
write a history of the borcugh for the last forty 
years. He filled all the offices his town had ta offer, 
and did signal service to his party in various ways. 
He was elected to the Civic chair in 1854, and again 
in 1878, For many years he was the leader of the 
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Liberal party, and though he could not always sym- 
pathise with the demands of a younger generation, 
he never forsook the old flag. He was the foremost 
figure in many exciting scenes—a man who, though 
not eager in the political fray, yet knew well how to 
hold his own—one who could be terribly caustic if 
oceasion required, and yet who never joinel in the 
bitter aspersions which were sometimes indulged in 
by violent partisans—one of the few remaining men 
of the old school of political thought. In religion 
the late Mr. Dennis was a Unitarian, and attended 
the chapel in King-street all his life. Whatever 
kith or kin he had lie buried there. He was never 
married, and we are not aware that he has a single 
surviving relative. It would be a mistake to infer 
from this that his was a lonely existence. He had 
a circle of warm and fast friends, and by them, as 
well as by all with whom he was brought in daily 


contact, his loss will be deeply deplored. 

The funeral took place on Thurgday at noon at the 
General Cemetery, in the presence of a large number 
of spectators. Shortly after one o’clock the funeral 
cortége left the residence of deceased in Sheep-street, 
most of the tradesmen and residents in tle neigh- 
bourhood putting up shutters or lowering blinds as 
a token of respect. Wreaths of choice flowers were 
placed on the coffin, which was of oak, with ebonised 
panels and brass furniture. Though it was not a 
public funeral, the large attendance showed the 
general estimation in which the deceased was held, 
Among those present in the Cemetery were the Rev. 
G. Nicholson, B.A., Mr. P. P, Perry, J.P., Mr. W. 
Adkins, J.P., Mr. H. Mobbs, J.P., the ex-Mayor 
(Mr. R. Derby), Alderman T. Tebbutt, Mr. M. P. 
Manfield, Councillors F, Covington, C, Tebbutt, and 
G. Gibbs. The funeral service was conducted by 


the Rev. E. R, Grant, who, after reading several 
passages of Scripture having reference to the solemn 
event, delivered a brief eulogy over the departed. 

In the ‘ Liberal Pulpit” next week we shall give 
Mr. Grant’s sermon In Memoriam, delivered last 


Sunday, 
SE 
Bannanp Castne.—The Rey. F, Haydn Williams 
preached his farewell sermons on Sunday last. At 
the close of the morning service a handsome present 
of valuable books was handed to Mr. Williams by a 
deputation from Darlington, consisting of Mr. Coun- 
cillor Wharton (a native of Barnard Castle), and Mr, 
R. P. Jackson. The whole of the congregation, ex- 
cept a few visitors, remained to witness the interest- 
ing ceremony. Mr. Wharton, in an appropriate 
speech, expressed the deep regret of the Darlington 


| congregation, almost without exception, at the resig- 


nation of Mr. Williams. It was cheering and en- 
couraging to see the large audiences which attended 
the Darlington Chapel on Mr, Williams’s Sundays, 
but very different on the intervening Sundays. He 
believed that had Mr, Williams been resident in 
Darlington, and constantly working there, a very 
excellent permanent congregation would have been 
established, and there would be no necessity for him 
to remove. He concluded by expressing on behalf 
of the subscribers the heartiest good wishes for Mr. 


Williams’s future prosperity, of which there could be 
no doubt, if his health continued good. Mr. Baker 
then, on behalf of the Barnard Castle congregation, 
made a similar presentation, Both were gratefully 
and feelingly acknowledged by Mr. Williams, who 
said he should always retain the happiest recollec- 
tions of his sojourn in Barnard Castle, and his fort- 
nightly visits to Darlington, Atthe evening service 
the nave of the church was crowded, and the screen 
before the transept had to be removed to accommo- 
date the large congregation, 

Briprort.—The Rey. J, Davis, M.A., commenced, 
on Jan, 15, the following course of Sunday evening 
lectures, on Some Texts and Margins of the Revised 
Version of the New Testament :—The Inspiration 
of the Scriptures (2 Tim. iii. 16). The Trinity 
(1 Johny. 7). Christ (1 Tim. iii, 16). Only Begot- 
ten God (John i. 18), Holy Ghost—Holy Spirit 
(Matt. i, 18). The Atonement (Rom. v.11). The 
Evil One (Matt. vi. 13). Hell (Matt, y. 22). Doc- 
trinal Results of the Revision. 


THRoat Irritation.—Soreness and dryness, tickling and 


irritation, inducing cough and affecting the voice. For 
these symptoms use Epps's Glycerine Jujubes, Glycerine, 
in these agreeable confections, being in proximity to the 
glands at the moment they are excited by the act of 
sucking, becomes actively healing. Sold only in boxes, 
77d. and 1s, 14d., labelled, James Epps and Co., Homeo- 
pathic Chemists, London.” A letter received :-—“ Gentle. 
men,—It may, perhaps, interest you to know that, after 
an extended trial, I have found your Glycerine Jajubes 
of considerable benefit (with or without medical treat- 
ment) in almost all forms of throat disease, They soften 
and clear the voice,—Yours faithfully, Gorpon Howmss, 
L.R.C.P,E., Senior Physician to tho Municipal Throat 
and Ear Infirmary,” 
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UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 
MATRICULATION EXAMINATION—Jan., 1882, 


Honours Division. 

*Dixon, A. C.—Kingswood and Wocdhouse Grove 
School, 

Badrick, F, C.—Hampden Gurney Schools and 
Private study. 

Chevallier, J.—Winchester, Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, and Private study. 

Gray, J.—Private study. 

Baker, E. G.—St. John’s College, Battersea, and 
Private study. 

Ross, J.—Queen’s College, Belfast. 

Jones, H. 8. W.—Kingswood and Woodhouse Grove 
School. 

Mills, J.—Borough-road College and Private study. 

Wilkinson, J. F',—Royal School of Mines and Pri- 
vate study. 

Palmer, H. W.—Wesleyan Training College, West- 
minster, and Private study. 


* Exhibition of £30 per annum for two years. 


In the First Division 191 passed, in the Second 
Division 97. Felix Taylor and Emanuel Thomas, of 
the Unitarian Home Missionary Board, both passed in 
the First Division. Twelve ladies passed in the First 
Division, and four in the Second Division. 


BIRTH. 


VENNING—On the 27th of Jan., at Opalgalla Estate, 
Ceylon, the wife of Alfred R, Venning, of a son, 


MARRIAGES, 
BLAKE—JONES—On the 8th inst., at Lewin’s Mead 
Chapel, Bristol, by the Rev. J. Robberds, William 
Farewell, eldest son of William Blake, Esq., of 
Bridge House, South Petherton, Somerset, to 
Nellie, youngest daughter of the late W.° A, Jones, 
Esq., of Tauntfield, Taunton, 
SANDBERG—CLIFFORD—On'the 2nd inst., at St. John’s 
Church, Brixton, A. G. Sandberg, M.D. of Brixton- 
road, son of the late Rey. P. L. Sandberg, M.A., 
Rector of Northrepps, Norfolk, to Ethel Caroline, 
daughter of I’, Clifford, of the Middle Temple, bar- 
rister-at-law. 
: DEATHS. : 
FLETCHER—On the 4th inst., at Hope House, Kersal, 
Manchester, John Shepherd Fletcher, M.D., in his 
sixtieth year. 
HUXHAM—On the 9th inst., at his residence Great 
Crosby, near Liverpool, Vavasour Huxham, aged 49, 


SELECTED BOOKS, 

American Men of Letters, edited by C. D. Warner: 
Washington Irving, by C, D. Warner ; Noah Webster, 
by U. E. Scudder, 2/6 each, 

Brewer’s (Rev. Dr. C.) Smaller History of Germany, 2/6 

Gurney’s (A.) Vision of the Eucharist, and other Poems, 


Hobbes’s (T.) Leviathan, or the Matter, Forme, and 
Power of a Commonwealth, small edition, 8/6 

Hoppus’s (J, D.) Riverside Papers, 2 vols., 12/ 4 

Palmer's (E.) The Temptation of Job, and cther Poems, 
2/6 

Pearson’s (S.) Week-day Living, a Book for Young Men 
and Women, 5/ 


Ghe Irquivrer, 

A Religious, Political, and Literary 
Newspaper, and Record of Reverent 
Free Thought. 
ESTABLISHED 1842. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
One Copy for 3 months (13 weeks) (pre- 


paid) aoe shi 500 Ans 5s. 5d. 
Ditto +e. (not prepaid) 6s. Od. 

Ditto for 6 months (prepaid) ... veo) 108,160, 
4 a (not prepaid) ... eee Loe ltd. 
Ditto for 12 months (prepaid) ... Ree lay 19200 


(not prepaid) ... set. .33.10d. 
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Hoiieway’s Pitts.—Wrongs made Right.—Every day 
that any bodily suffering is permitted to coutinuo? renders 
it more certain to become chronic or dangerous. Hollo- 
way’s purifying, cooling, and strengthening Pills are well 
adapted for any irregularity of the human body, and 
should be taken when the stomach is disordered, the 
liver deranged, the kidneys inactive, the bowels torpid, 
or the brain muddled. With this medicine every invalid 
can cure himself, and those who are weak and infirm 
through imperfect digestion may make themselves strong 
and stout by Holleway’s exccllent Pills. A few doses of 
them usually mitigate the most painful symptoms caused 
by undigested food, from which they thoroughly free the 
alimentary canal, and completely restore its natural 
power and action, 
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DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S 


*> ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE, ~ 
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R. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S 

CHLORODYNE.—This won- 
derful remedy was discovered by 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE, and 
the word CHLORODYNE coined by 
him expressly to designate it. 
There never has been a remedy so 
vastly beneficial to suffering hu- 
manity, and it is a subject of deep 
concern to the public that they 
should not be imposed upon by 
having imitations pressed upon 
them on account of cheapness, 
and as being the same thing. 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S 
CHLORODYNE isa totally dis- 
tinct thing from the spurious com- 
pounds called Chlorodyne, the use 
of which only ends in disap- 
pointment and failure. 


R. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S 

CHLORODYNE.—Vice Chan- 
cellor Sir W. PAGE WOOD, 
STATED PUBLICLY in-Court 
that Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE 
was UNDOUBTEDLY the IN- 
VENTOR of CHLORODYNE, 
that the whole story of the defend- 
ant was deliberately untrue, and 
he regretted to say it had been 
sworn to.—See The Times, July 
13th, 1864. 


D*. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S 
@ CHLORODYNE isa LIQUID 
~ MEDICINE which ASSUAGES 
PAIN of EVERY KIND, affords 


D®. J. COLLIS 
BROWNE'S 
CHLORODYNE is the 
REAT SPECIFIC FOR 
CHOLERA, DYSENTERY, 
PIARRH GA. 


The GENERAL BOARD of 
HEALTH, London, REPORT 
that it ACTS as a CHARM, one 
dose generally sufficient. 


Dr. GIBBON, Army Medical | 
Staff, Calcutta, states: ‘‘ TWO 
DOSES COMPLETELY 
CURED ME of DIARRH@A.”) 


D®- J. COLLIS BROWNE’S 
CHLORODYNE rapidly cuts 
short all attacks of 


f2PILEPSY, SPASMS, COLIC, 
PRALPITATION, HYSTERIA. 


GoucHh S, COLDS, &c. 


From W: VESALIUS PETTI- 
GREW, M.D., formerly Lec- 
turer at St. George’s Hospital, 
LONDON. 


**T have no hesitation in stating 
that I have never met with any 
medicine so efficacious as an Anti- 
Spasmodic and Sedative. I have 
used it in Consumption, Asthma, 
Diarrhcea, and other diseases, and 
am perfectly satisfied with the 
results.” ay 


From W. C. WILKINSON, Esq. 


or 


CHLORODYNE. 


EDR. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S 
CHLORODYNE is the TRUE 
PALLIATIVE in 


NEURALGIA, Gour, 
CANCER, 


“PT OCTHACHE, 
MATISM. 


RHEU- 


From Dr. B. J. BOULTON and Co., 
Horncastle. 


“We have madé pretty ex-* 
tensive use of Chlorodyne in our 
practice lately, and look upon it 
as an excellent direct Sedative 
and Anti-Spasmodic. It seems 
to allay pain and irritation in 
whatever organ, and from what- 
ever cause. It induces a feeling 
of comfort and quietude not ob- 
tainable by any other remedy, and 
it seems to possess this great ad- 
vantage over all other Sedatives, 
that it leaves no unpleasant after 
effects.” 


MPORTANT CAUTION. 
The IMMENSE SALE ¢¥ this 


REMEDY has given rise tc 
many UNSCRUPULOUS 
IMITATIONS, 


N.B.—EVERY BOTTLE OF 
GENUINE CHLORODYNE 
BEARS on the GOVERN- 
MENT STAMP the NAME of 
the INVENTOR, 


D* J. COLLIS BROWNE, 


SOLD IN BOTTLES, rs, 1%4d., 


+a calm, refreshing sleep WITH- 
OUT HEADACHE, and IN- 
{VIGORATES the NERVOUS 
SYSTEM, when exhausted, 
TO CORRESPONDEN'TS, 
“R, L. 0.” next week, 


Onur Culendye, 
SUNDAY, Fepruary 12, 


LONDON. 
Rey. T. W, Frecxenton, at Unity Church, Islington, at 
1] a.m., and 7 p.m. 


Rey, P. H. Wicksreep, at Little Portland-street Chapel, 
at 11,15 a.m, and 7 p.m. 

Rey. Jonn Wrieut, B.A., at Effra-road Unitarian Church, 
Brixton, at 11 a.m.,and 7 p.m. Evening Lecture on 
«The Inspiration of Scripture.” 

Rev. Cnas. Voysry, at Langham-hall, 43, Great Portland- 
street, 11.15 a.m. 

Lecture at St. George’s Hall, Langham-place, at 4 p.m. 
by R, Bowptrr Suarrz, Esq., F.L,S., F.Z.S. (Depart- 
ment of Zoology, British Museum, on “ The Story of 
the Cuckoo.” (With Oxy-hydrogen Lantern Illustra- 
tions of Coloured Oil Paintings, designed by the Na- 
tural History Artists, Mr. J. G@, Keuleman and Mr, 
Cyril Davenport.) 

*,* Notices of Sunday Services are inserted in this 

Calendar at 6d. a line, and of other Meetings and Services 

gratis, provided a detailed Advertisoment appears, 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


VONDALE LECTURE HALL, BEL- 
LENDEN-ROAD, PECKHAM.—A CONCERT will 
be given on behalf of Avondale-road Chapel Building 
Fund on WEDNESDAY, February 15, 1882. Artistes: 
—Miss Maud Cameron, Miss Mears, R,A.M., Madame 
Raymond, Mr, Arthur Thomas, Mr, Frank Ierson, Mr. 
J. Fitzgibbon, Mr. T. F, Williams. Piano: Miss Warren, 
Miss Carter, and Mr, Heinrich Ludwig. Doors open at 
7.30, Commence at 8 o'clock. Tickets, 2s. and Is. 


“4 HE FORT, MARGATE.’— APART. 
MENTS in a well-furnished house, facing the 
sea, on moderate terms, 
Address, Mrs, Stabback, Lansdowne Lodge, the Fort 
Margate. 


Possessing all the properties of the 
Finest Arrowroot, 


BROWN AND POLSON’S 
CORN FLOUR 


Is a World-wide Necessary 
FOR 
THE NURSERY, THE SICK-ROOM, 
AND THE FAMILY TABLE, 


F.R.C.S., Spalding. 


‘I consider it invaluable in 
Phthisis and Spasmodic Cough ;| J, T. DAVENPORT, 33, GREAT 
the benefit is very marked indeed,” fe 


as. od., 4s. 6d., by all Chemists, 
SoL—e MANUFACTURER, 


RUSSELL STREET, W.C. 


ASSURANCE AGAINST ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS. 
ASSURANCE AGAINST RAILWAY ACCIDENTS ALONE. 
ASSURANGE AGAINST FATAL AGCIDENTS AT SEA. 
ASSURANCE OF EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. 


Auiltoay Passengers’ Assurance Company, 
THE OLDEST AND LARGEST COMPANY, INSURING 
AGAINST ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS. 

The Right Hon. LORD KINNAIRD, Chairman. 
Subscribed Capital, £1,000,000. 

« PAID-UP CAPITAL AND RESERVE, £240,000. 
MODERATE PREMIUMS. 

Bonus allowed to Insurers after five years. 


£1,700,000 
HAS BEEN PAID AS COMPENSATION, 


Apply to the Clerks atthe Railway Stations, the Local 
Agents, or 
64, CORNHILL, 
or 8, GRAND HOTEL BUILDINGS, CHARING-CROS 
LONDON. 


WILLIAM J, VIAN, Secretary. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 
IRKBECK BANK.—Current Accounts 


opened according to the usual practice of other 
Bankers, and Interest allowed on the minimum monthly 
balances when not drawn below £25. No commission 
charged for keeping Accounts, 

The Bank also receives money on Deposit at Three per 
cent. Interest, repayable on demand. 

The Bank undertakes, for its Customers, free of.charge, 
the eustody of Deeds, Writings, and other Securities and 
Valuables ; the collection of Bills of Exchange, Dividends, 
and Coupons; and the purchase and sale of Stocks and 
Shares. 

Letters of Credit and Circular Notes issued. 

A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on application. 

FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager, 
Southampton-buildings, Chancery-lane, 
THE BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY S ANNUAL 
RECEIPTS EXCEED FOUR MILLIONS. 
OW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR 
TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, with Immediate 


Possession, and no Rent to pay. Apply at the Office 
the BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIBTY. 


-yOwW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 
; FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH, with 
Immediate Possession, either for Building or Gardenizg 
purposes. Apply at the Office of the BIRKBECK FREE 
HOLD LAND SOCIETY. 


A Pamphlet, with ull particulars, on application. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager, 
Southampton- buildings, Chancery-lane, 
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NEW BOOKS (NOW READY) PUBLISHED BY THE INISTERS'’ BENEVOLENT SOCIETY. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. 
TORIES FROM THE LIFE OF MOSES. 


By R. Barrram, Author of ‘ Stories from the Book 
of Genesis."” Cloth, ls, 
ACRED SIMILES. 
ers of Bible Classes, and others. 
Cloth, with large margins for notes, 1s. 
HORT SERMONS TO CHILDREN, 
S Tures Cousins. Cloth, Is. 
London ; 37, Norfolk-street, Strand, W.C. 


Being Notes for Teach- 
By P. E. Vizanp. 


By 


Just published, price Is, 
In Two Volumes, crown 8yo., price 14s, 


HE OLD WORLD IN ITS NEW FACE. 
: Impressions of Kurope in 1867-8. By Henry W. 
Bellows, D.D. 
* * A few copies of the above interesting work are on 
hand, early application for which is recommended, 
London ; E. T, Wurtriexp, 178, Strand. 


Just published, price One Shilling, post free, 
EVISED TEXTS AND MARGINS OF 
THE NEW THSTAMENT AFFECTING THEO- 

LOGICAL DOCTRINES. By Dr. G. Vance Smita, 


OSITIVE ASPECTS OF UNITARIAN 
THOUGHT AND DOCTRINE, Ten Lectures 
by various Ministers, with Preface, by Dr. Jams Mar- 
TINKAU. 33. 6d., post free. 
A Cheap Edition in limp cloth, 1s., also post free. 


Britisn anp ForsigN Unrrartan Assoctation, 37, Nor- 
folk-street, Strand, London, W.C, 


Crown 8vo., cloth, price 5s., 


HE HOPE OF THE WORLD: an Essay 
on Universal Redemption. By Water Luoyrp, 

“Tn his chapters on Faith, Charity, and Salvation, 
there is much good doctrine which may be accepted by 
every section of the Church ... much which is full of 
good sense and good feeling....There is throughout this 
volume an optimist view of the arrangements of the 
world,’’—Scotsman. 

“Tn this work the author secks to maintain a universal 
redemption as against both the doctrine of eternal punish- 
ment and that of annihilation,’—Edinburgh Daily Re- 
view. 

London ; Kegan Pav, Trencu, and Co., 1, Paternoster- 
squaro, 


Enlarged Edition, pp. 360, bound, Is., or 14 stamps, 
OM@OPATHIC FAMILY IN. 
STRUCTOR. 
{By Dre, Ricuarp and Wasurneron Epps. 
Describes fully and prescribes for general diseases, 
James Epps and Co., 48, Threaducedle-street, and 170, 


President.—Timoruy Kenrick. 


Treasurer,—J, Artuur Kenrick, Berrow-court, Edg- 
baston, Birmingham, 


Report or ADDITIONAL SUB3CRIPTIONS AND Donations. 


Lawrence, Edwin, London, ann. sub. .. £10 0 0 
Smith, Miss, J. D., Loudon, ann. sub... 10 0 0 
Robinson, J. R., London, ann. sub, ... i ee Be 
Simons, A., London, ann, sub. .., oe Lye "0 
Briggs, Mrs, Henry, Leeds, ann, sub..,, 3.0 «(0 
Squier, Miss, Stand, ann. sub. ... Bis LOE 
Buckton, Joshua, Leeds, 3rd don, 30 0 «+0 
Gair, H. W., Liverpool, 2nd don. peep ay 0 ae 
Bagehot, E., Langport, 5th dou... nas 5 0 0 
Bowring, Mrs. E., Moulsey, don, “ie 2 2 0 
Hawkesley, Mrs., London, don.... ase i 20 
Simons, Miss, M. A., Lonion, don, ... eR Be) 
Watson, Mrs., London, 7th don. oa 5 0 0 
Sharpe, Miss, London, don. Ree ere” pL C0 
Hopgood, Jas., London, 10th don. 100 0 0 


(for immediate distribution) 
JAMES RUSSELL, See, 


OTHERHAM.—THE NEW “ CHURCH 
R OF OUR FATHER.” 

FINAL APPEAL for Balance of Building Fund, for 
which the Minister is respousible, as the Church must 
now be clear of all debt. 

Total cost of Building, Land, &., ... £3,612 19 3 

Already raised and paid 3,450 6 4 


Balanee due to Bank ... £162 12 11 


eee tee 


SUBSCRIPTIONS TO CLEAR OFF ABOVE BALANCE, 


Collection in the Church... ase £10 4 0 
Rev. Wm. Blazeby, Minister(2nd don.)... 10 0 0 
Miss Copelands, Rotherham (2nd don.) ... 10 0 0 
Joshua Buckton, Esq., Leeds (2uddon.)... 19 0 0 
Joseph Lupton, Esq., J.P., Leeds(2nd don.) 5 0 0 

Ditto, ditto (3rd don.) 5 0 0 
Mrs, Lister, Sheffield mS ee enn Ore 0 0 
Jobn Lupton, Esq., Leeds (2nd don.) .. 5 0 0 
Robt. T, Eadon, Ksq., Sheffield (2uddon.) 1 1 QO 
Auonymous (2nd don.) er 280 wen L0}.,0. 20 
Mr. Dufton, Soham (2nd don.) ... es lee (0) 
Miss Jessop, Rotherham (2nd don.) eee CeO) 
Mr. Ellerbeck, Liverpool ... see fe eat) 
Mr. Ball, Branchieff ... on eae wren 0) 16) 0 
Arthur Lupton, Esq., Leeds aes con eh he 
J. D. Luccock, Esq., Leeds... Bee ~~ 5 0 0 
W. D. Holt, Esq., Liverpool ce oD 1) 
Henry W. Gair, Esq., Liverpool .., sO TODO 
H. E. Driffield, Esq., Southport ... cg Clee 
Mr, Thomson, Rotherham ... one eo 
‘In Memoriam,” per Minister ,,, seo, 2 10° 10 
J. S. Mathers, Esq., Leeds... ave eee eeOPeO) 
J. Connon, Esq., Leeds... refs 20° *0 
Mrs. Blunn, Sheffield “a4 hee 010 0 


Two Subscriptions, £5 each, promised to clear all off 
at once. Theabove sums are thankfully acknowledged 
by the Minister, who will feel most gratefal to be further 
assisted to clear off the remainder of the debt, £60 0s. 
J1d., now due to Bank. 

Rev, WM. BLAZEBY, B.A., Minister, 

Member of School Board, Guardian for the Poor, &c. 


Piccadilly, 

HASGrise LANGUAGE and LITERA- 
| TURE, COMPOSITION and READING. 

Miss LOUISA DREWRY has some time Disengaged 
on Monday and Thursday Mornings for Lecture or Prac- 
tice Classes in Schools, Miss Drewry would also read 
with Private Pupils.—143, King Henry’s-road, South 
Hampstead, N.W. 


Bees oen: WORSLEY, BOARDING- 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 


Principal se SERSEE: SHAWCROSS, 
late of Brook House, Knutsford. ' 
For prospectus, apply to the Principal. 
The SPRING TERM will begin on Tuesday, 
F IGH SCHOOL, STOKE GREEN, NEAR 
COVENTRY, established (1865) by the Rey. G, 
HEAvisipg, B.A., of University and Manchester New Col- 


leges, London, promotes a Liberal Education ata mode- 
rate cost. 


VCC the Lady from Southend who 
wrote about six weeks since to the Rev. R.C. 
Dendy, of Tenterden, Kent, a letter which he has unfor- 
tunately destroyed—kindly communicate with him again ? 


January 24, 


ai aon = 

fj ee AXIXtH CENTURY BUILDING 
SOCIETY, 
ADELAIDE-PLACE, LONDON-BRIDGE, £.¢, 


Directors—Henry Waldemar Lawrence (Chairman), Mark 
H, Judge, Director Artisans’, Labourers’, and Gene. 
ral Dwellings’ Company (Deputy Chairman), F, H, 
A. Hardcastle, Eliza Orme, George Palmer, M.P, 
Mary E. Richardson (Membor of the School Board 
for London), and Henry Rutt. 


This Soci ty affords the means of investing money jn 
large or small sums with cummpicte satety ut good interest, 
Shares, £10 each. luterest, 5 per cent., paid balf yearly 
Deposi s received at 4 per ceut. Withdrawal up to £10 
at three days’ notice, Prospectus free of 

PREDERICK LONG, Manager and Seoretary, 


‘Chapel and Graveyard, by Mrs. CATHERINE HUTTON 


Cy MEETING HOUSE, BIRMINGHAM, 


It is proposed to Publish 


by Subscription a Valuable 
VOLUME of MEMORIALS 


of the above venerable 


BEALE. A part of the work will consist of Drawings of 
all the Mural Tablets and Gravestones with the Inserip- 
tions, views and plans of the Chapel and Graveyard. 

The Volume will be royal quarto, cloth, gilt edged, and 
as the Compiler does not wish to receive any profit, it is 
offered to Subsevibers (whose names will be printed) at 
the low price of 14s, 

For particulars as to Contents seo Circular, which can 
be had of Messrs. Wuirr and Pixg, Printers, Moor-street, 
Birmingham, where Subscribers’ names can be received, 
C LIFTON.—The Rey. W. HARGRAVE, 

M.A, Lond: receives a LIMITED NUMBER of 
BOYS to Board and Educate. Upwards of twenty years’ 
ete a in tuition. Special attention to boys in delicate 
health. 

Address, 8, Oakland-villas, Clifton, Bristol. 


OARDING HOUSE, 1, Wellington-terrace, 

WESTON-SUPER-MARE, Conducted by Miss BE, 

G. CHALDECOTT. Established 1870. House pleasantly 

situated, with sea views, sheltered from the North and 

East. Liberal table, and every comfort, Terms on ap- 
plication. References required, 


Foss FOR INVALIDS. — WESTON. 
SUPER-MARE.—MRS. LOVERDO and MISS 
CHALDECOTT have taken a large House, beautifully 
situated, for the reception of Invalids, who will havo 
every comfort, and good nursing. 

For terms, &c., apply Western House, Weston-super- 
Mare. 


VONDALE-ROAD CHAPEL 
BUILDING FUND, PECKHAM, LONDON. 


SPECIAL AND URGENT APPEAL. 

In March, 1880, an order from the Metropolitan Board 
to remove the Temporary [ron Chapel within twelve 
months foreed upon the Committee the alternitive of 
abandoning the c:usa, or buildiag a permanent Church. 
But the prospects of success were too encouraging to 
allow of any hesitation ; the only question was, as to tha 
erection of a Schoolroom in additioa. This was quickly 
decided for them by the handsome present made by the 
late Mr. Samuel Sharpe, of a Plot of Freehold Land, on 
which was erected the Schoolroom, completed in 138i, 
one of the best structures of the kind in London, though 
built at a very moderate cost. The Congregation hag 
worshipped in this building since the removal of the Iran 
Church, and the attendance so much improved that the 
Committee felt it their duty to lose no time in proceeding 
with the building of the New Chapel, the Foundation- 
stone of which was accordingly laid by Sir James Clarke 
Lawrence, Bart., M.P., in June, 1881. But the works 
had to’be suspended on account of insufiicient funds, and 
the Committee feel that such a prejudicial influence will 
be exerted on the Unitarian cause in the neighbourhood 
should the work remain longer in abeyance that “they are 
impelled to make an urgent appeal for a sufficient sum to 
enable them to proceed with the building, 

The neighbourhood is rapidly enlarging, the inflax of 
inhabitants is great, the spirit of inquiry is rife, and, to 
quote from the report in the leading local paper, of the 
laying of the foundation-stone, “the district in which 
Mr. Carter administers so ably is one which has grown 
with marvellous strides of late years, and it is quite pro- 
bable that before long it will form an important centre 
of Unitarianism.” 


Under these circumstances, and the Congregation not 
numbering amongst them persons of affluence, the Com- 
mittee must depend on the generous aid of the Unit. 
arian body generally to enable them to complete a build - 
ing really required in the locality, and for which a pro. 
mising future may be anticipated. 


Subscriptions may be paid into the London and South 
Western Bank (Peckham Branch), or will be received by 
the undersigned, and acknowledged in the Unitarian 
papers. 

GEORGE CARTER, Minister, 83, Chadwick- 
road, Peckham, 8,8. 


HAHNEMANN EPPS, Secretary and Trea- 
surer, 9, Eliot Bank, Sydenham-hill, $. 4, 
ef, 
ADDITIONAL SUBSCRIPTIONS, 
The following additional Subscriptions have been al- 
ready promised ; — 


The late Mr. Samuel Sharpe (2nd sub)... £600 0 
Sir James Clarke Lawrence, Bart., M.P, 

(2nd sub.) re ie o. 50 0 
Alderman W, Lawrence, M.P. .., sre LOU 0 
Mr. Edwin Lawrence, LL.B. (2nd sub.) 50 0 
Mr, Johu Warren... vax ane ace mee oO 
Rev. G. Carter (2ad sub.) cn aos 2 2 
Mr. Samuel Cox (2nd sub.) a fe 5 5 
Mr, Hahnemann Epps... one ve) A212 

% 


Mrs. Hahnemann Epps .. see 
Mr. James Epps (Croydon) 
Miss Edith Camille E. Epps 
Mr. James Washington [Epps 
Mr. Henry Jeffery (2nd sub.) 
Mr. I. 8S. Lister (2ud sub.) es 
Mrs, Tovey... Sad me : 
Mr, W. C. Venning PA: 
Mr. I. M. Wade (2nd sub.) 
Mr. Thomas Colfox (Bridport) ... 
Mr, Wiiliam Col fox (Bridport) .., on 
Rev. Prof. J. Estlin Carpenter, M.A, 
(2nd sub.) a oes 
Mr, W. Katwell (Newbury) 
Mr. W. Thornley ( 
Mrs, Thomas (Bristol) .,, <a vas 
Mr. Alfred N, Coupland (2nd sub.) 
Mr. Charles Brocklehurst 
Mr. F. Nettlefold (2ud sub, ere 
Mr. T. Smith (Northampton) 
Mr. F, Arnold... 
DAGiee mers 
Mr. Henry Moore (Croydon) ... 
Rev. Prof. ©. B, Upton, B Se, 
chester New College) .., 
Mr. F. W. Schreiber - 
Mrs. Galtsmith (Southampton) .., 
Mr, R. S. Fraser 
DUB eT Te. 8 wie tee 
Mr. Theophilus Code (2nd sub.) 
Mr. Russell Martineau (2nd sub.) 
Miss Dunkin (Southampton) 
Proprietors of the /nquirer 
Proceeds of Concert, per Mr, 
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W. G. Warren 
Mr. Henry Tate, in addition 
mised the 


GAaocsoocecsseo oc 


1 
1 
ea 
a 
to his donation, has pro- 


gift of a handsome organ, 
The amount still required to enable the Committee to 


recommence the works is a little over £850, : 


A position of trust, desires an ENGAGEMENT as 
COMPANION to a Lady, Highest references ; would 
take young ladies abroad. 


Address, Miss R., Craig Head, Barrhead, near Glasgow. 


LADY, experienced, well-qualified for any muses by " 


~ —— eS | 
OODFALL and KINDER, of Milford-lane. Strand 
W.C.; and Published for. the Proprietors by Wareus 
Maver, at the Offices of the Sunpay ScHoon Associamion 


37, Norfolk-street, Strand London W.0,—S 
February 11, 1882} a C, — Saturday 


J Cy : 
nANirer, 
S Leligious, Political, & Viterary Nelwospaper, & Record of Reberent Free Ghought. 


[REGISTERED AT THE GENERAL POST-OFFICE AS A NEWSPAPER, 
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FREE THOUGHT AS THE BASIS OF 
MORALITY, —I. 
THE current number of the Contemporary Re- 
view, as we briefly intimated last week, con- 
tains two papers bearing on this subject. 
One is on “ Free Thought—French and Eng- 
lish,” by Mr. W, S. Lity, and in the other 
Mr. GoLDWIN SMITH deals with the question 
“ Has Science yet found a new Basis for Mo- 
rality ?’ Itneed hardly be said that those 
who would substitute Materialism for Theism 
and Free Thought, in the usual sense of that 
term, for religion believe that science has 
found a new and adequate foundation for 
morality, so far as this is needed in social 
life. The most rabid Freethinker would 
surely stand aghastat his iconoclastic opinions 
if he could be brought to believe that society 
would crumble to pieces in consequence of 
their adoption. His contention is that phi- 
losophy is the “source of all morality ;” he 
believes, however foolishly, that if religion 
can only be got rid of “‘a system at once philo- 
sophic, moral, and rational may be substituted 
for it.” Not content to say in his heart 
“there is no God,” as the fool referred to by 
the Hebrew Psalmist, he cries on the house- 
tops as far as possible with GUSTAVE FLOU- 
RENS, “Our enemy is Gop.” And parodying 
the author of the Book of Proverbs he con- 
tinues with the same apostle of Free Thought. 
«Hatred of Gop is the beginning of wisdom. 
If man would make true progress it must be 
on the basis of Atheism.” Such being the 
claim put forth by the advocates of Secularism 
and Free Thought we propose to examine it 
with the earlier of the writers just named, 
and then to consider with the latter how 
far science is provided with an adequate 
system to supply the place of that which 
has been so long associated with religion. 
Mr. Litty, if not a Catholic, is mani- 


appreciative reference to Guizot’s famous 
and almost paradoxical words that the Ca- 
tholic Church is “the parent of liberty of 
conscience.” We are quite willing to admit 
with Mr, MILL that in making a separation 
between a temporal and spiritual authority, 
and in the bold assertion that material force 
has no right, no hold, over the mind, over 
conviction, over truth, the Catholic Church 
did much to establish human freedom. But 
if such freedom be her child she has for ages 
past done her best to strangle it. Nay, 
more. If, as Mr. LILLy seeks to show, Free 
Thought is so much more dangerous, so 
much more rabid, and so much more ex- 
tended in France than it is in this country, 
we cannot help believing that the fact is to be 
ascribed to the irreconcilable attitude which 
the Church maintains towards reverent free- 
dom of thought, such as that to be met with 
in these columns. But to turn from our 
author himself to his argument, one of the 
most striking of contemporary facts in 
France, is, he says, the sharp division of 
the people into two camps. The one is 
known as Liberal, Radical, Progressist or 
Freethinking, the other as Conservative, 
Catholic, Clerical, or Ultramontane. Eng- 
lish sympathies, he tells us, are almost 
wholly with the former, because the people 
of this country do not understand the doc- 
trines and aims of Continental Liberals. 
They are misled by the term “liberal ;” 
they forget that such words as “ freedom, 
progress, and reform may mean very dif- 
ferent things in the mouths of different peo- 
ple, in different races, and in different poli- 
tical and social conditions.” And while this 
is so, as we are told, with regard to the preju- 
dice in fayour of those who are looked upon 
as patriots, but are in reality iconoclastic 
Freethinkers, there is also a prejudice among 
us against those who belong to the opposite 
camp. <A general impression pevails on this 
side the Channel, says our author, that Con- 
servatives and Catholics all belong to “the 
arrogant and fanatic school which has 
placed the Duke of ALVA among its heroes,” 
and that they are hostile to every form of 
constitutional government. As an instance 
of our insular prejudices against Catholicism 
he refers to a sermon he heard some years 
ago in Westminster Abbey, in which the 
present Bishop of LincoLn “laboured with 
much learning and eloquence” to prove that 
the late Pontiff was “the Man of Sin” 
spoken of by St. PAuL. ;The outcome of this 
misunderstanding on the one hand and this 
prejudice on the other is that the bulk of 
Englishmen, irrespective of their political 
allegiance, wish well to the party in France, 
which advocates la libre pensée, and ‘“ which 
aims at converting the Catholic populations, 
or such portions of the populations as remain 
Catholic, into Libres-Penseurs. This may be 
to a large extent true, but the partisan 
spirit in which Mr. LILLy writes is sufficient 
to prevent his readers from placing an abso- 


festly in. close sympathy with Catholicism. |lute reliance upon his extreme view of the 
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It would be a mistake to suppose, 


therefore, that every Liberal in the present 
Parliament of France is a Libre-Pensewr in 
the sense he would have the phrase under- 
stood. 

What, then, is La Libre Pensée in France ? 
Mr. Litty tells us that it is “a religion.” 
When, however, it is a question of determin- 
ing its doctrines, “one is at once confronted 
with the difficulty arising from the number 
of the Scriptures received by it as canonical 
and from the discrepancies of the positive 
teaching found in them.” No given set of 
practical maxims, nor of speculation, can be 
attributed to the apostles of the new religion. 
It will be found, we are told, that the points 
in which the Libres-Pensewrs agree are almost 
entirely negative, and that “here their agree- 
ment is wonderful.” They are alive to the 
fact, however, that the age of catechisms is 
not past. They have rightly discerned, it 
would seem,‘ that the catechetical form is 
unique in its adoption to the wants of the 
masses.” Hence three works have been pub- 
lished of late years in this form for rearing 
the youth of the nation in the tenets which 
it is desired to substitute for the old doctrines 
of religion and morality. These are :—“ Le 
Petit Catéchisme du Libre-Penseur;” the 
“Catéchisme Populaire Republicain;” and 
Mr. Epgar Monreit’s “Catéchisme du 
Libre-Penseur.” The last is the chief of the 
three, and its author “seems to be a pillar 
in the Libre-Pensée Church.” A journalist 
by profession, he is a great friend of M. PAUL 
Bert and M. Gamperta. By verse, by 
romantic fiction, by pamphlets, by newspaper 
articles, he has approved himself, it appears, 
as the zealous minister of the new Church ; 
‘and although he has not attained the crown 
of martyrdom, still he is radiant with a kind 
of halo of confessorship.” 

It is to his work, therefore, that the atten- 
tion of the readers of the Contemporary is 
directed ; it is this which Mr. LILiy ana- 
lyses, in order to make Englishmen ac- 
quainted with the doctrines of the Libres- 
Penseurs of France. We can only briefly 
summarise this analysis. M. MoNnTEIL be- 
gins, it seems, with “God” as the philo- 
sophical basis of religion ; then he proceeds 
to Religion itself, and afterwards to Morals. 
His work, which consists of three hundred 
pages, opens as follows :—“ Q. What is God ? 
—A. God isan expression. Q. What is the 
exact value of this expression?—A. The exact 
value of the word Nature. Q. What is Na- 
ture 1—A. The totality of all we know to 
exist in the infinite Universe. Q. What 
other definition can you give of Nature ?— 
A. It is the material world, and All 1s mat- 
ter.” This is certainly a pretty good speci- 
men of La Libre Pensée; it is outdone, 
however, by the answer to the question— 
“The learned, then, have not tound out 
Gop ?” “No; they are all agreed in deny- 
ing his existence.” The “ Petit Catechisme ” 
is not a whit behind its more influential 
rival ; it simply adds an element of the gro- 
tesque to its negative philosophy, ‘‘ Do you 
believe in a Supreme Being ?” it asks of the 
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neophyte. The reply it puts into his mouth 
is :—“ I only believe what my reason permits 
me to believe, and my reason refuses to ad- 
mit the principle of the ‘Government of 
Nature’ by any being whatsoever. I am 
persuaded that Nature always has been, is, 
and always will be republican, and conse- 
quently fitted to govern herself.” To return, 
however, to M. Monrett, the quality of his 
thought may be judged from the following 
question and answer. “There is no First 
Cause, then?” he asks, To this query he 
makes the astounding reply, “No; for all 
that we cannot prove scientifically has no 
existence, and denies itself until proof of the 
contrary.” He forgets that, apart altogether 
from the vexed m@taphysical question of how 
the transition is effected between subject and 
object, the very material Universe would 
vanish under the force of such reasoning as 
this. Who can prove scientifically the ex- 
istence of atoms? We certainly infer their 
existence ; and on precisely the same prin- 
ciples we infer the existence of the soul and 
Gop. 

Having dealt thus unceremoniously with 
Gop as the spirit of the universe it is not to be 
supposed that M. Monrstu hesitates to boldly 
deny the existence of the soulin man. The 
following colloquy between the neophyte and 
his teacher will put this in the clearest light : 
“What is the soul !—Nothing. It is not a 
thing then existent in Nature ?—No. What 
is the distinction between soul and body ? 
The distinction between soul and body is a 
simple analytical process. What is generally 
understood by the word soul ?—Thought, in- 
dependent of matter, is what is generally un- 
derstood by it. Can such independence 
exist —No ; since everything belongs to the 
material order. The soul then does not re- 
turn to Gop, who is all !—No; for Gop is 
formed of that which exists, and the soul does 
not exist.” Weare thus left with a Gop who 
is the world and a soul that is nothing. 
Why the lump of matter forming man 
should think, feel, and love, while the bigger 
lump forming the Universe has no such attri- 
butes, we are not told. Gopand the soul being 
thus disposed of, religion naturally comes 
in for nothing but scorn and hate. “ Ac- 
cording to M. Monretn,” says our author, 
“ Christianity, like other religions, has pro- 
ceeded from the foolish Deistic hypothesis. 
. .. Considered as a fiction it is but a 
pantheistic theory. Considered as a social 
religion its results have been disastrous, in- 
deed, for it has retarded civilisation by fif- 
teen hundred years ; meanwhile, conducting 
men toa brutality, to a prostrate degrada- 
tion of the most revolting immorality. Nor 
let any one, says our teacher, protest that this 
is the work of its ministers ; that itis a good 
religion in itself, but that it has been spoilt 
by priesteraft. It is the religion itself which 
is baneful, deadly; in JEHOVAH as in JEsus, 
in the Pentateuch as in the Gospels.” Thus, 
according to this rabid teacher of La Libre 
Pensée, religion, instead of being a source of 
moral strength, has been the most fruitful 
cause of weakness and degradation. The 
Christian religion ‘“ does not contain a single 
trait of morality which is peculiar to it,” 
The early Christians whom even such writers 
as M. RENAN would have us regard ag in- 
spired with the highest morality as well as 
the loftiest faith, “turned everything into 
ridicule, broke the laws, and despised all that 
attaches one to life.” Nor must it be sup- 
posed that the teachers of the Christian reli- 
gion, Protestant ministers or pastors as well 
as priests, are at all superior in their life and 
aims to the system they expound. If they 
have not made it the intrinsically bad thing 
that itis they have not sought to make it 
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better. ‘* All kinds of violence, hatred, ven- 
geance, murder, and incest, joined to avarice, 
are the special endowments of the clerical 
body.” “Pleasures, fortune, rule—-such are 
their morality.” We are, therefore, called 
upon to abandon religion completely, and 
“take refuge in Philosophy, the product of 
all reason and the source of all morality.” 

We must reserve for a second article a 
consideration of Mr, GOLDWIN SMITH’S paper 
as to how far this vaunted philosophy or 
science, as he calls it, really suffices to form 
a solid foundation for morality. We may 
remark here, however, that many of the 
foregoing aunti-Theistic statements are posi- 
tively below the plane of serious argument. 
They refute themselves. They may affect 
the ignorant ; but no educated man, with a 
grain of philosophical power in his mental 
composition, can be influenced by them. 
With regard to the comparison which Mr. 
LILLY draws between Freethought in France 
and the same product here in England, to 
our advantage, he is no doubt right so far 
as writers like CARLYLE, J. S. MILL, and 
GEORGE ExtoT, whom he quotes, are con- 
cerned. Not one of them was a Freethinker 
at all in the coarser, iconoclastic sense of the 
word. The late Professor CLIFFORD ap- 
proached nearest to the French school of any 
English writer of reputation. There is less 
in our Protestant Churches, as we have said, 
to engender violent partisan hate as a re- 
bound. Still, the philosophical pabulum to 
be found in the columns of the Freethinker, 
to say nothing of occasional articles in the 
National Reformer, is hardly less offensive 
than anything to be found among our 
neighbours. 


THE ORTHODOX CHANGE OF FRONT. 


THE effect of criticism, science, and modern 
thought on the popular Orthodoxy is seen 
in various ways; among others, in the at- 
tempts which are being made by liberal 
Orthodox theologians to modify and adjust 
the so-called “Evangelical” faith, so as to 
make it accord with the new knowledge and 
enlightened thoughts of our time. Mr, Con- 
DER, in_ his work on the “ Basis of Faith” ; 
Mr. R. W. DAL, in his various publications; 
Mr. J. G. Rogers, in his “ Church Systems 
in the Nineteenth Century,” and other or- 
thodox writers of less note, show considera- 
ble ability and ingenuity in their attompts 
to commend a modified Orthodoxy to the 
acceptance of thoughtful readers. 

An effort of this kind, which is still in 
progress, is being made by the Rey. Joun 
Honter, of York, who belongs to the libe- 
ral school of thinkers, and seeks to liberalise 
the popular theology without surrendering 
any of its vital principles. He is delivering 
a series of sermons on the leading doctrines 
of the Evangelical faith, his aim being, as 
he himself puts it, “to restate and affirm in 
the light of modern religious and scientific 
knowledge the radical, essential, vital truth 
of the Evangelical} doctrines.” Condensed 
reports of the earlier sermons of the course 
are now before us, and enable us to see how 
Mr, Hunter would modify and readjust the 
popular Orthodoxy—how, to use his own 
words, he would “ translate the ancient faith 
into the living language of the present age, 
and thus contribute to the peacefulness of 
inevitable transitions.” 

The present, he tells us, is a time of 
“crisis,” and the ministry it demands is “ the 
ministry of reconciliation”—-the reconcilia- 
tion, that is, of the ancient faith with mo- 
dern thought and knowledge. He distinctly 
admits that some modification is called for. 
“Already,” he says, “there is a great gulf 
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between the old statements of belief and the 
educated religious mind of the country, and 
our churches are full of people who crave for 
a fresh and larger interpretation of Evangeli- 
cal truths.” His observations on this point 
are both just and forcible :— 

It had been remarked by a great historian that 
there was nothing so revolutionary, because so un- 
natural and convulsive to society, as the strain to 
keep things fixed, when all the world was, by the 
very law of its creation, in eternal progress. Thero 
was no sphere of human thought where this was so 
clearly seen as in theology. An unprogressive con- 
servatism meant war and revolution, and was un- 
consciously destructive in its influence. We cannot 
possibly conserve the old truths in the old forms, 
the Divine treasure in the earthen yessels of the 
‘past: we must keep changing the imperfect till we ~ 
have found the perfect; seek a theology which, 
while reverencing the past, shall be open to the in- 
fluence of progress. 

With all this we heartily agree, but it 
seems to us inconsistent with the funda- 
mental, essential principle of Evangelical 
Orthodoxy? What is that principle? We 
understand it to be this. In the Bible Gop 
has made a revelation of his truth once for 
all—a revelation perfect, all sufficient, final. 
Gon’s revelation of himself begins and ends 
there ; all true theology is in the Bible, and 
all true religion. This is the corner-stone 
of Orthodox conservatism. The principle 
is essentially conservative. It is incom- 
patible with advancing knowledge, with real 


progress in theology. According to this 
theory all we have to do is to accept the 
teaching of the Bible. We must take no- 
thing therefrom and add nothing thereto. 
Whatever else is wrong or false the Bible is 
perfect truth. All knowledge and thought 
must accord with it, or stand condemned as 
mistaken. Criticism must be confined en- 
tirely to the interpretation of Scripture, but 
must not call in question any of its state- 
ments. It is precisely this extravagant 
assumption which constitutes the difficulty 
in the way of rational theology. The Evan-' 
gelical theory rests upon this assumption, 
and cannot be maintained apart from it. 
They are consistent, therefore, who reject all 
progress in theology as incompatible with 
Gop’s perfect and final revelation of his 
truth contained in the Bible. They, too, 
are consistent who reject the Orthodox 
assumption, criticise the Bible in the free 
spirit of unpledged inquiry, and accept its 
several statements and representations only 
so far as they bear the evidence of truth. 
With this latter party progress in theology 
stands for something real. ‘Their allegiance 
is given not to an infallible book or an in- 
fallible Church, but to the spirit of Trath 
itself, And as the truth is unfolded to them 
more and more with the growing knowledge 
of mankind, they can follow its teaching in 
all loyalty and singleness of heart, and so 
make not a pretended but a real progress in 
theological knowledge. 

The essential doctrines of the Evangelical 
creed, according to Mr. Hunter, are the 
Trinity, the Incarnation, the Atonement, 
the Sonship of Man to Gop, Conversion by 
Grace, Justification by Faith, Regeneration 
by the Holy Spirit, Judgment by Works, 
This enumeration is as significant for what 
it omits as for what it includes. The darker 
side of the Evangelical ereed is ignored. 
The doctrines of ‘otal Depravity, a Per- 
sonal Devil, Hell-fire, Eternal Punishment 
are conspicuous by their absence. It is a 
great step in advance to have a scheme of 
Liberal Christianity expounded without these 
horrible superstitions, It is also much for 
rational thought and criticism to haye done 
that it has been the means of discrediting 
these dark and cruel fancies of the old 
Orthodox creed, Our author’s restatement 
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consists, then, first, in quietly dropping what 
have been hitherto some of the most promi- 
nent doctrines of the popular theology. With 
regard to the other doctrines he endeavours 
to give them a sense which shall make them 
acceptable to thoughtful and intelligent minds, 
No doubt a sense can be put into them by an 
ingenious writer which will commend them 
in this way ; but this will not one whit the 
more prove them to be true. All the doc- 
trines above named are doubtless susceptible 
of interpretations more or less on the side of 
reason or unreason. The dogmas of the 
Trinity, the Incarnation, the Atonement, 
Justification by Faith, &., may be explained 
in a sense that brings them in direct conflict 
with our understanding and moral feeling, 
or in a sense that appears to give them some 
show of reasonableness and veracity. It is 
an important concession on the part of mo- 
dern Orthodoxy that it has abandoned the old, 
uncompromising, thorough-going statement of 
its several articles of belief, and endeavours 
to put them in a less objectionable and more 
reasonable light. It is a distinct admission 
that the old ground is no longer tenable— 
that the sense in which those doctrines were 
understood only fifty years ago is no longer 
acceptable to cultivated minds. If the last 
half century has wrought this change, what 
may the next do? It cannot be supposed 
that this modifying rationalising process 


has reached its limit yet. More probably 
it has only begun, or little more than 
begun, its pruning, whittling work. The 
prospect which it holds out to us of Or- 
thodox doctrines is that of a series of 
dissolving views. When once free specula- 
tion in regard to the Orthodox creed is al- 
lowed, and one pares away here, and another 
there, A prunes off this excrescence, as he 
deems it, and B that, while C cuts away in 
some other direction, who shall say how 
much of the old faith will remain at last 2 
Mr. HUNTER goes to work cautiously ; he is 
anxious not to damage the tree while he 
lops off the outer branches. But another 
orthodox reformer is less conservative, he 
strips off certain portions which his fellow- 
worker had left, and still, according to some 
others, the desirable limit of pruning has 
not been reached. Alas, for the poor old 
orthodox creed while it is undergoing this 
treatment! “Save me from my friends,” it 
may ery, and with good reason too. A poor 
mutilated, emasculated thing is the prospect 
which remains for it when one experiment 
and another, and yet another, have been 
tried, by omitting, modifying and toning 


down, to reconcile the old creed with the 
knowledge and culture of to-day. 


“WHAT SHALL I DO TO BE 
SAVED ?” 


SucH was the heading of a small tract put 
into our hands a few days ago by a respect- 
able-looking and, doubtless, very excellent, 
well meaning person. We did not read it, 
for we have at various periods of our life re- 
ceived scores of such tracts, and we know by 
heart the evangelical answer to this momen- 
tous question. Moreover, we have never much 
eared about being saved at all in the manner 
and with the results described by our Evange- 
licalfriends. Their Heaven has never charmed 
our fancy. ‘Milk and Honey,” “Golden 
Streets,” “Gates of Pearl,” harps, trumpets, 
and everlasting psalms kindle within us 
neither appetite nor desire. We have 
thought all these things a little wanting in 
variety and satisfying power, and have not 
been particularly anxious to acquire them, 
vicariously or otherwise, Nevertheless, we, in 
common with all that yearn and aspire, have 
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often asked ourselves with deep solicitude, 
What shall we do to be saved? We have 
often asked, in those oft-recurring hours when 
the passions of the flesh were strong and 
the power of the spirit weak, what could be 
done to reverse this order of things, and to be 
saved from the folly of preferring the low to 
the high ? We have often asked, when politics 
were surging in the bosoms of men, when 
they were vilifying and misrepresenting each 
other, what could be done to save them 
from folly, from malignity, from confusion 
and darkness of mind? When Theology 
lays down partial statements for com- 
plete and universal truths; when it mis- 
takes the misty gropings of thought for 
full and distinct revelations ; when it puts 
forward guesses as certainties and incor- 
porates fables into history ; when it identi- 
fies the voz Hpiscopi, or vow Presbyteri, or vox 
Coneilii with the vox Dei, and hurls about its 
pains and penalties, its mimic thunders and 
lightnings on all that disown its authority or 
deviate from its line, we ask with sorrow 
and alarm what shall be done to save us 
from this presumptuous knowingness, this 
learned ignorance, this tyrannical selfish- 
ness ? When, in the laborious pursuits of 
study, difficulties and disgusts arise one after 
another solely from pedantic methods of 
teaching ; when the skies of intelligence 
become thick with the dust and smoke of 
scholasticism, we ask with giddy, weary 
brains, what shall we do to obtain help for 
slow natural capacity ? how find a way into 
a purer atmosphere of mind and be saved 
from the nerve-distressing jargon of the 
schools ? When the body is old or weak or 
ill; when all its bells are jangled, all its 
nerye-strings “out of tune and harsh,” who 
has not asked ‘“ What shall I do to be saved 
from this down-dragging of the flesh, this 
leaden weight upon the wings of the soul ? 
When the society of our times and country 
offers us artificial conventions and ceremo- 
nies instead of sweet, genial, natural habits ; 
when it builds up barriers between class and 
class, checks generous impulse, and stops the 
flow of natural sympathy between mind and 
mind, we ask, what shall we do to be saved 
from wearing this painted mask of fashion ; 
from being blighted and withered by con 
stant insincerities, from being frozen to 
death by pride? When we look at the skies 
of night, at the horizon in early dawn, at 
the glory of noonday, at mountains and seas 
and clouds and stars and flowers, the hum- 
bled and subdued heart exclaims, “ What 
shall I do to be saved from apathy and in- 
sensibility, from narrowness of mind, from 
torpitude of imagination, from dull silence 
in the heart when it ought to be voiceful 
with praise? From vice, from folly, from 
ignorance, from brutish instincts, from 
vanity, from fear, what shall we do to be 
saved ? Considering that salvation of the 
kind we are thinking about is a long, slow, 
gradual, often imperceptible process, accom- 
panied with pain and difficulty, we think it 
natural that the humble, the earnest, and 
the devout should now and then seek an 
inner chamber, and having shut the door, 
ask for a little help from on high to second 
the poor weak efforts that duty demands of us 
amidst the difficulties of things below. In 
the end we doubt not there will be galva- 
tion for all the patient and the striving, but 
considering the enormous amount of evil and 
folly from which we have to be saved and 
into which we are in daily danger of falling, 
we prefer much the mental habits of humility 
and diffidence to those of assurance and self- 
complacency. We have more sympathy with 
the man who says, “ Lord be merciful to me 
a sinner !” 
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ef dein 
he has no sin and therefore need not ask for 
aid. 

What we can do in order to be saved must, 
of course, vary according to the nature of the 
perils to which we are exposed. ach par- 
ticular case may have its special remedy or 
series of remedies, and these are to be dis- 
covered by thought, observation, experience 
and discipline, aided by those quiet, unseen 
influences which fall now and then into con- 
trite hearts like dews from heaven. The 
ordinary evangelical idea of the means of 
salvation might not be unacceptable if it ~ 
were expanded and modified a little. If we 
were told,—instead of passively relying on 
the vicarious agency of Jusus, to endeavour 
to be like him in character and conduct, in 
aim and purpose,—to draw the “water of 
life” from the same Heavenly Fountain to 
which he resorted,—-to pray to the same 
Heavenly Father to whom he prayed,—to 
strive after purity as he strove,—to be 
thoughtful as he was thoughtful, to be sym- 
pathising, tender, true, brave, generous, and. 
free, like unto him—there would not be 
many dissentients from the doctrine of Sal. 
vation. But when we are presented with 
a theory of substitution and vicariousness 
concocted out of the wild, unhealthy fancies 
of mere theologians, and told that salvation 
depends upon that, we cannot help turning 
aside to seek some more reasonable cure for 
our moral diseases, some more likely means 
of escape from the thraldom of our imper- 
fections and faults. 

After all, a time must come when, so far 
as relates to our improvement and progress 
in this world, we cannot be saved at all. At 
that crisis salvation consists in passing away, 
or, as we call it, death, the most merciful of 
all Heaven’s merciful decrees. Wherever it 
may be that we go, whether to one of the 
higher or one of the lower mansions of the 
Father’s house, it will, we think, be a melio- 
ration of state. It will not be a sudden 
supply of all wants and deficiencies of cha- 
racter,—not a sudden rectification of all 
errors and obliteration of all sins,—not a 
sudden cessation of all sorrow or discon- 
tinuance of efforts, but a change of discipline, 
influence and environment, a gradual dawn- 
ing of brighter light and warmer love, a 
benignant teaching and training of the soul 
in order that it may learn and realise the 
means of attaining to its highest beauty and 
power. Salvation short of a complete har- 
mony and symmetry of life would be un- 
satisfying. Imaginative and poetic minds 
have amused themselves with picturing the 
scenery and environments of the future abode 
of the spirit, and some have eagerly ques- 
tioned the spirits to tell them particulars 
of their home, “ Animula vagula, blandula ; 
quae nune abibis in loca?” Most wisely, the 
spirits have never returned to tell. Eye hath 
not seen, nor ear heard, nor imagination ade- 
quately conceived, all that Gop has prepared 
for us, whether saints or sinners, as soon as 
we have completed the discipline of salva- 
tion. “The soul,” says a Hindu thinker, 
“‘may find shelter in the body, but not a 
home.” For emancipation and release what 
we call death must intervene. When the 
flesh and its lusts are lost the spirit shall 
be saved. E. A. 
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A POET FROM THE MINES. 

Few stories are more interesting than those 
which record the triumph of men and women, by 
the force of their will, over the untoward condi- 
tions of their lives. “Biography,” said Thomas 
Carlyle, “is by nature the most universally pro- 
fitable, universally pleasant, of all things.” The 
history of a successful life isan inspiration. If 


than with him who supposes that | another has thus triumphed, why notI also? It 


spurs to action and endeavour, 
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Some eighteen months ago the newspapers an- 
nounced that Mr, Gladstone had granted a pen- 
sion of £10 per annum to Joseph Skipsey, of 
Neweastle-upon-Tyne, in consideration of certain 
political works of his. An annuity of £10 must be 
regarded rather as a mark of kindly recognition 
than asa recompense. ‘Jen pounds are good as 
far as they go, but, even with the frugal, they do 
not go very far toward the support of a wife and 
family. However, this grant may be taken to 
indicate that the recipient had done something to 
deserve it—the more so that Mr. Skipsey had no 
political services to show for it. 

This view is confirmed by the hearty welcome 
which literary men gave to « little volume of 
“Lyrics” which appeared from Mr. Skipsey’s pen 
several years ago. Another work,* containing 
some old favourites and much new matter, has 
just been issued. Its appearance offers an oppor- 
tunity for a brief survey of a remarkable life. 

Joseph Skipsey was born in 1832. He is a 
miner, the son and grandson of miners. He is 
now employed as a storekeeper at the Backworth 
Colliery, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. Humble as is 
the present condition of the Skipseys it is on 
record that their forerunners were among the 
aristocratic upholders of the unhappy Stuarts, 
and that their downfall was due to their loyalty 
in that cause. Misfortunes they have certainly 
had. For several generations the fathers of the 
family have met their end by violence. Cuthbert 
—father of Joseph—was killed in 1832, being 
shot in an attempt to make peace between a con- 
stable and some unruly pitmen. 

Mr. Skipsey’s self-reliance must have been in- 
herited, in part at least, from his mother. Left 
in direst poverty, with a young family to support, 
instead of succumbing or seeking parish aid, she 
bravely set out to make the best of her lot. Some 
education she was able to give her children, but, 
of course, not much. When Joseph was sent to 
the mines he was seven years old, and his stock 
of learning was a knowledge of the alphabet. 
This good mother, we believe, still lives, supported 
by the son whom she loved and served so nobly, 

At seven years old—a worker in the pits! 
Pathetic enough, yet not so uncommon in those 
days, was our poet’s lot. No playthings for him, 
no swings and footballs, no joyous companions, 
bright faces, happy laughter. His day com- 
menced when other little children are asleep in 
bed—at three o’clock in the morning, and it ended 
at seven o’clock at night. In the winter season 
he saw the daylight once a week, on Sundays. 
His duty in the mine was to open and shut a 
ventilating door at stated intervals—a poor little 
bit of humanity doing the monotonous work of a 
machine. He proved himself, however, some- 
what better than a machine. The back of that 
door of his served him as a slate; he procured a 
piece of chalk, and taught himself to write. 
Grammar and arithmetic were his pastime on 
Sundays and holidays. So the child earned his 
bread and fed his mind, heroically struggling 
with what seemed like eruel destiny. 

Mr. Skipsey’s natural bent was towards litera- 
ture, and his records took the poetic form. His 
experiences were striking enough to a mind as 
open as his to grasp their significance. More 
than once he himself had been in peril from ex- 
plosions in the mine. His married life was em- 
bittered by the loss, through fever, of three out 
of his four young children. To be made perfect 
through suffering was decreed for him. Out of 
such experiences came his poenis. : 

3y-and-bye some of Mr. Skipsey’s verses 
crept into the local journals, They attracted at- 
tention, and in 1863 he was appointed sub- 
librarian to the Newcastle Literary and Philoso- 
phical Society. But the remuneration was so 
small that, in order to make ends meet, he had to 
return, sorrowfully enough, to the mines. There 
he still is, honestly fulfilling his uncongenial task, 
and cheered, doubtless, by some ray of hope that 
as a poet rather than as a miner he may one day 
be khown. 

As a writer Mr. Skipsey is graceful as well as 
earnest. Some of his pieces vividly depict the 
life he has himself experienced. Here is one :— 

“Get up,” the caller calls, “ get up,” 
And in the dead of night, 

To win the bairns their bite and sup, 
I rise, a weary wight. 


* “X Book of Lyrics, including Songs, Ballads, and 
Chants.” By Joseph Skipsey. Tiondon : Dayid Bogue, 
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My flannel dudden donned thrice o’er, 
My birds are kissed, and then, 

I, with a whistle, shut the door, 
I may ne’er ope again. 

Mr. Skipsey’s verses are bright enough some- 
times. It seems as though “ the silver lining” 
to even the blackest cloud is ever present to his 
imagination. We could wish to see some of his 
songs set to music. There is no space here for 
lengthy quotations, so we will content ourselves 
with two verses from the poem entitled “ Thistle 
and Nettle.” They have reference to the hour 
when two young souls, who have loved silently, 
tirst tell their love to one another :— 

Dream on, blest maid! an hour like this 
Annuls an age of care and strife, 
And turns into a drop of bliss 
The bitter cup of human life. 
The tear is by a halo gilt, 
The thorns of life are changed to flowers, 
The dirge into a merry lilt, 
When love, returned for love, is ours. 

We have sketched the life of Mr. Skipsey for 
the sake of its biographical interest, but we ven- 
ture to think the poetry may stand apart, and 
that, on its own merits, without reference to the 
conditions under which it was produced, it will 
be pronounced by competent critics excellent. 
Success, as popularly understood, has not hitherto 
attended Mr, Skipsey’s endeavours, but success 
does not always consist in altering one’s condi- 
tion, and the life of a man who proves himself its 
master, though the recognition of the world be 
wanting, is not a life of failure. 

Water Lewin. 


DR, WILLIAMS’S TRUST.—XXIII. 
[CONTRIBUTED BY W. D. JEREMY, ESQ.] 

133. Rey, Nicnonas Tuomas HEINEKEN (1806- 
10).—Minister of the Old Presbyterian Congre- 
gation at Brentford (1798-1810), whence he re- 
moved to Gainsborough. He died at Bradford 
in 1840, in his seventy-eighth year. He was the 
father of the late Rev. Nicholas Samuel Heine- 
ken, of Sidmouth. 

134, Rey. Josep Barrer (1806-50).— A 
pupil of Dr. Enfield at Warrington, and of Dr. 
Barnes at Manchester College (1786-90), where 
he completed his education. Having been some 
years at Ormskirk, Lancashire, he removed to 
London in 1804, to be assistant to the Rev. Thos. 
Tayler, of Carter-lane, where he was afterwards 
the sole minister for about twenty years. A 
member of the Presbyterian Board (1806-23). He 
died July 22, 1850, at a great age. In a Memoir 
of him in the Christian Reformer, his friend the 
Rev. David Davison described him as the last 
of the school of which Kippis, Worthington, 
Rees, and Tayler were types and ornaments, 

135. Moses Laporte Merac, Esa. (1807).— 
Treasurer of the Presbyterian Board (1804-7). 

136. Rev. James PickBouRNE (1807-14).—A 
pupil of Dr. Jennizgs and minister at Harleston 
and Brentwood successively for short periods, 
Librarian at Red Cross-street from 1770 to 1773, 
and again after an interval of two years, during 
which Dr. Calder acted as a substitute, from 1775 
to 1777. It was probably during the interval 
referred to he attended some young gentlemen in 
foreign travel, as stated in an obituary of the poet 
Rogers in the Christian Reformer. Having re- 
signed the librarianship he kept a school at 
Hackney for more than twenty-seven years, 
Rogers was one of his pupils. Mr. Pickbourne 
was the author of “ A Dissertation on the Eng- 
lish Verb,” 1789, and “A Dissertation on Me- 
trical Pauses,” 1808. He bequeathed to the Pres- 
byterian Board a sum of £1,000 Three per Cent. 
Annuities, the income of which has ever since 
been applied in assisting ministers and in educat- 
ing students at Carmarthen College. His name 
deserves to be remembered. He died May 25, 
1814, in his seventy-ninth year. 

137. JAMES Espaite, Esq. (1807-12).—Bro- 
ther and co-trustee of William Esdaile, Esq. 
(No. 120), and father of the late Mr. James Es- 
daile, who succeeded him in the trust. He was 
also the Treasurer of the Presbyterian Board 
from 1807 until his death, which occurred in 
1812. 

138. Rey. Tuomas Rexs, LL.D. FS.A, 
(1809-53).—One of the sons of the Rev. Josiah 
Rees, of Gelligron, Glamorganshire. Educated 
for the Ministry at the Presbyterian College, Car- 
marthen (1799-1801). Minister at Newington 
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Green (1808-13), and afterwards at St, Thomas’s’ 
Southwark ; Secretary to the Presbyterian 
Board (1825-53), and to the “ United Body of 
the Three Denominations” during the last seven 
years of the Union; author of “The Beauties of 
South Wales,” 1815; “The Racovian Catechism 
. . translated from the Latin, to which is prefixed 
a Sketch of the History of Unitarianism in 
Poland and the Adjacent Countries,” 1818; “A 
Sketch of the History of the Regium Donum 
and Parliamentary Grant” . . 1834. He also pre- 


pared for the press and published Lord Chan- . 


cellor King’s Diary, which he transcribed from 
his Lordship’sshorthand, being Notes of Domestic 
and Foreign Affairs during the last years of the 
reign of George I., and the early part of the 
reign of George II. Dr. Rees also left in manu- 
script, in six quarto volumes (which are pre- 
served at Dr. Williams’s Library), a work entitled 
‘The Anti-papal Retormers of Italy in the Six- 
teenth Century, with a glance at their Forerun- 
ners, the Sectaries of the Middle Ages.” He 
took a prominent part in the public affairs of the 
Unitarians, and also of “The Three Denomina- 
tions” so long as they continued united. His 
services were generously acknowledged by his 
co-temporaries, both orthodox and heterodox, 
and are referred to in high terms by the late 
Rev. R. Brook Aspland in the Memoir of the 
Rev. Robert Aspland, 1851. Dr. Rees left 
London 1853, and died a few years after at a 
great age. 


139. Rev. Exiezer Cogan (1809-49).—For 
some years (1801-16) Minister of the Old Pres- 
byterian Chapel at Walthamstow, but chiefly 
known as an eminent scholar and schoolmaster. 
He was a brother of Thomas Cogan, M.D., 
author of “ A Treatise on the Passions and A ffec- 
tions of the Mind,” and one of the founders of 
the Royal Humane Society. Educated at Da- 
ventry, under Mr. Timothy Kenrick, Mr, Robins, 
and Mr. Belsham, and for some time Assistant 
Tutor there ; settled at Cirencester in 1787, and 
attracted notice by “An Address to the Dis- 
senters on Classical Literature,” 8vo., Cirencester, 
1789. From the time of his marriage, in 1790, 
he taught a school with great and increasing 
reputation, residing chiefly at Cheshunt and 
Walthamstow. Atone time he had about seventy 
scholars. He had the reputation of having read 
more Greek than any man living ; “the eminence 
he had attained as a scholar was second only to 
that possessed by those of the highest order.” 
In 1817, on retiring from the pulpit, he published 
‘Sermons Chiefly on Practical Subjects,” two vols., 
8vo. In 1821 the celebrated Dr. Samuel Parr 
wrote thanking him “again and again and 
again” for the ‘“ two precious volumes,” and after 
assuring him that he should read some of the 
Discourses from his own pulpit ; he added, “Mr. 
Cogan, your moral and intellectual excellences 
have taken firm hold on my regard and my 
respect ; and I have this morning charged my 
executors to give you aring when Lam no more.” 
Sometime after, in a letter to Dr, Abraham Rees, 
Dr. Parr reported that he had preached one of 
Mr. Cogan’s sermons to the astonishment and 
indignation of two ecclesiastical dignitaries, who 
had come from Leamington to hear him preach, 
and who heard him preface the sermon of a 
Socinian to this effect :—“The discourse I am 
going to deliver to you came from the pen of a 
writer who does not belong to the Established 
Church, but I have the honour to call him my 
friend, and I am sure that his intellectual powers, 
his literary attainments, his candour, his modera- 
tion, and his other exemplary virtues would make 
him an ornament to any religious community.” 
On giving up bis school in 1828, a number of his 
former pupils presented him with his portrait, a 
fine oil painting, by Mr. Phillips, R.A., of which 
there is an engraving by Cousins ; a photograph 
of which has been contributed by the Misses 
Cogan to the writer’s collection of portraits, He 
died in 1855, in his ninety-third year. His 
various contributions to periodicals were soonafter 
collected and published by his son, the late Mr. 
Richard Cogan, many years Librarian at Red- 
cross-street, forming an 8vo, volume, at the end of 
which is given a list of his separate publications, 
The late Mr. Madge, in a funeral sermon to Mr. 
Cogan, said :—“Tt was hardly possible for anyone 
to see him even fora brief space without recognis- 
ing certain characteristics of his nature which 
commended him at once to our esteem and regard 
+++ There was about him an openness and 
simplicity like that of a child. So retiring was 
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he and unobstrusive, that nothing but a com- 
manding sense of duty could prevail on him to 
bring himself publicly before his fellowmen.” 

140. Joun Bentxey, Esq. (1810-35).—For half 
a century a prominent member of the Old Jewry 
congregation, Jewin-street, and for many years 
their treasurer and one of their representatives at 
the Presbyterian Board. A man of great vigour 
of mind and warmth of zeal. A persistent advo- 
cate of reform, and friend of civil and religious 
liberty. He sympathised strongly with the 
Americans in their struggle for independence, and 
thereby attracted the hostile notice of the Go- 
vernment of the day. He was the author of 
several articles in Dr. Rees’s Cyclopcedia, and 
wrote a pamphlet in defence of “Christian 
Ordinances and Public Worship.” He died at 
his residence, Highbury-grange, in 1835, in his 
eighty-third year. 

141. Ricuarp Hout, Esq. (1810-25).—Died 
suddenly at a meeting of the Trustees at the 
Library, 28th Dec., 1825, aged seventy-four years. 
He was a son of the Rev. Richard Holt, Presby- 
terian minister at Dover (see Monthly Repository, 
1826, p. 56, where a high tribute is paid to his 


memory). : 
( To be continued. ) 


Occasional AMotes. 


Iv seems that even the bishops, who were 
the chief authors of the Public Worship Re- 
gulation Act, ace beginning to feel ashamed of 
the scandal occasioned by the prolonged impri- 
sonment of a clergyman for conscience sake. In 
the Upper House of Convocation this week a 
discussion took place upon theimprisonment of the 
Rev. S. F. Green, vicar of Miles Platting, Man- 
chester. A resolution was carried expressive of 
the pain and disapproval with which this clergy- 
man’s long incarceration is regarded, regretting 
that his release is not legally possible unless with 
the consent of the promoters of the suit, and 
conveying to them an opinion that in resorting 
to such a severe process they had taken a step in 
excess of the requirements of the case and inju- 
rious to the peace of the Chucch. There were only 
two Episcopal dissentients from this very reason~ 
able motion. The Bishop of London in support- 
ing it remarked that it had been said that the 
bishops had done all this mischief, but none of 
them had thought that the Act would lead to the 
imprisonment of any clergyman. O sancta sim- 
plicitas ! The bishops had evidently not weighed 
the logical consequences of their own action ! 


We learn from the Christian World that the 
battle for and against instrumental music in the 
Free Church is being fought with great keenness 
in various Presbyteries. Parties are very evenly 
balanced, and as yet it is difficult to say which 
will have the ascendency. The advocates of the 
innovation can claim that the Glasgow Presbytery 
—the largest by far in the chnrch—has declared 
in their favour, while the opponents of change 
ean boast of victories in the Presbyteries of Dun- 
dee, Dalkeith, and St. Andrew’s, though in each 
case they triumphed only by a majority of one. 
The Dundee debate was brought to a close on 
Wednesday last, after no fewer than three meet- 
ines devoted tothe subject. Much interest was 
excited by the discussion, and the agitation was 
not confined to the Presbytery. Meetings. of 
office-bearers were held by both sides to elicit 
the opinion of laymen on the question, with the 
result that 263 names were subscribed to a memo- 
rial in favour of instrumental music, and 186 to 
another memorial against it. These documents 
were duly presented to the Presbytery, but the 
division showed that while there was a clear ma- 
jority of the ministers 1n favour of liberty, the 
votes of the elders were sufficient to turn the scale 


the other way. 


re glad to notice that in the fine old pic- 
vise an of Chester the good and well. 
meaning people who style themselves the “ Sal- 
vation Army ” have hada cordial reception, con- 
trasting most favourably with the persecution 
and gross insults they have encountered at Read- 
ing, Sheffield, Exeter, and other places. On 
Saturday last “General” Booth visited the place. 
A. procession, headed by a brass band and the 
General, with other officers, paraded the streets, 
which were crowded to witness the novel spec- 
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tacle. It is stated that the Salvationists are 
doing good work in Chester in promoting tempe- 
rance principles. Sir Thomas Frost, the Mayor 
—who is a Unitarian, by-the-way—has fre- 
quently spoken publicly in approving terms of 
the evangelistic and temperance crusade-of these 
men amongst the lower orders of the labouring 
classes in Chester. We strongly sympathise with 
the views expressed by the Mayor, and regard 
the treatment which the Salvation Army have so 
often experienced while carrying out—in how- 
ever eccentric ways—a really praiseworthy work, 
as a disgrace to our modern civilisation. “The 
receipts at the public-houses have been seriously 
affected.” This will partly account for the vio- 
lence of opposition, and the most discreditable 
feature in the case is that the local magistrates, 
who often have large interests in breweries, dis- 
tilleries, and public-houses, are not above the sus- 
picion of having winked at, if they have not 
aes encouraged, the proceedings of disorderly 
mobs. 


WE read with interest the following note from 
Rome respecting Dr. W. C. Perry, late of Bonn, 
and formerly well-known to many of our readers 
as junior minister of George’s Meeting, Exeter:— 
Mr. Walter Copland Perry, commissioned by the 
British Government to collect casts from the an- 
tique for the formation of a small museum at 
South Kensington, has been for some time pur- 
suing his task in Rome. It will be remembered 
that the importance of his scheme for the forma- 
tion in London ofa scientifically arranged museum 
of casts, illustrating the historic development of 
Greek plastic art, which might rival the kindred 
institution in Berlin, was publicly recognised 
both by the late Government and by several 
members of the present Cabinet. As yet, how- 
ever, the fund placed at his disposal, chiefly 
through the interest of Earl Spencer and Mr. 
Mundella, is very small, and Mr. Perry is at pre- 
sent limiting his selection to the archaic period, 
trusting each succeeding year to add as many 
casts from the following period as the means af- 
forded him will allow. Among the casts he will 
take from Rome are the Leucothea relief in the 
Villa Albani; Penelope, inthe Vatican Museum; 
and Hestia Giustiniani, in the Torlonia Museum. 
The chief difficulty Mr. Perry meets with in this 
country is the deteriorated condition of the 
moulds, whilst new ones, besides being expensive, 
would become the property of the Italian autho- 
rities. 


Tue Oxford University Calendar, corrected up 
to the close of 1881, has just been issued. The 
summary given at the end of the calendar, when 
compared with that of last year, shows that the 
number of matriculations increased in 1881 from 
758 to 776. Balliol maintains the leading num- 
ber of undergraduates, having 247; Christ 
Church, the next on the list, 223 ; New College 
follows with 181, Exeter with 172, and Keble 
with 161. There has been a marked increase of 
numbers at Christ Church, Hertford, Merton, 
Pembroke, New, and Queen’s, while the unat- 
tached students show a slight falling off in num- 
bers. Of members of Convocation Christ Church 
has 705—by far the largest pumber—while Exe- 
ter takes the next place with 452 members, 


A CORRESPONDENT sends us the following ex- 
trac's. from a letter from a friend in New Zealand, 
to whom he has been forwarding the Jnguirer : 
—“Thope you will continue to send the Inquirer, 
although since it has been known that I have it 
in the house I have not had a pastoral visit from 
any of our orthodox parsons. But that does not 
trouble me. It has furnished me with arguments 
which have sadly puzzled the brains of some of 
my friends who once or twice have undertaken to 
put me right in theological matters. Of course, 
IT am put down as a Unitarian. I should be 
proud to fight under that flag; but Iam a free 
lance in such matters, and decline to connect my- 
self to any dogma or creed..... New Zealand 


society is so very free from many of the trammels 
which exist in England, that minds advance more 
rapidly here ; but the population is so scattered 
that there is little scope for organisation. The 
orthodox societies seem to flourish, but get more 
lax in their articles of belief. Some of the 
younger ministers occasionally take a running 
jump ahead, but they get brought up again pretty 
smartly, and find that they must confine them- 
selves to the old ruts; in fact, they have, like 
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other tradesmen, to supply the kind of goods or- 
dered.” 


We are glad to see that the Senatus Acade- 
micus of the University of St. Andrews have 
conferred the honorary degree of Doctors of Law 
upon the following gentlemen :—Richard Holt 
Hutton, M.A., editor of the Spectator ; Augustus 
Wilkins, M.A., Professor of Latin in Owens Col- 
lege, Manchester; Thomas Davidson, F.R.S., 
F.G.S., Vice-President of the Palzontographical 
Society ; John Hutton Balfour, M.A., M.D., 
E.R.C.S. ; and KE. Emeritus, Professor of Botany 
in the University of Edinburgh. The Senatus 
has also conferred the honorary degree of Doctor 
of Divinity upon the Rev. Samuel Cox, of Not- 
tingham, who richly deserves the honour on ac- 
count of his scholarly work upon “ Job,” and his 
admirable articles in the Lxpositor, of which he 
is editor. 


We hear with pleasure that the well-known 
hygienic reformer, Dr. B. W. Richardson, has 
consented to give his lecture on Dr. Priestley, 
recently delivered before the Sunday Society, in 
Little Portland-street Chapel, on the last Sunday 
in this month. The lecture will take the place of 
the sermon in the ordinary evening service. For 
our own part, while we prefer that the religious 
service should always be conducted by the recog- 
nised minister of the place, we are quite in favour 
of more frequently inviting cultivated laymen to 
appear in our pulpits, and to lecture occasionally 
on subjects not distinctively theological. 


Mr. Ricwarp has introduced a Cemeteries 
Bill. Its object is to apply to cemetery arrange- 
ments generally the principle on which the 
Burial Laws Amendment Act, 1880, is based— 
viz., that the consecration, or non-consecration, 
of burial grounds shall 1m no way affect burial 
services, whether conducted by the clergy of the 
Church of England or by Nonconformists. While 
the Bill does not prohibit the consecration of 
cemeteries, or chapels, where bishops think fit to 
consecrate them, it relieves burial authorities— 
whether burial boards, sanitary authorities, or 
companies—froni the existing obligation to divide 
burial grounds into consecrated and unconsecrated 
parts, and to apply for c nsecration, and also to 
provide consecrated chapels. Jt also enacts that, 
in future, parochial ministers, clerks, and sextons 
shall not be entitled to receive, in the consecrated. 
parts of cemeteries, the same fees as they have 
been accustomed to receive in churchyards ; but 
the existing rights of present incumbents, Sc., 
are reserved. There is besides a measure relative 
to burial fees introduced by Mr. Brinton, the 
Liberal M.P. for Kidderminster. 


Tue churches and ministers at Chicago, in the 
United States, appear to be exercised, much as 
we are on this side of the Atlantic, with respect 
to the “drifting away of the masses from the 
churches.” The subject was recently discussed at 
the “ Ministers’ Meeting.” The general opinion 
supported the view that they are thus drifting. 
“ While a Church is new,” it was claimed by the 
first speaker, “it is apt to be all activity, sympa- 
thy, and aggressiveness—fishing for whatever it 
can catch. But once it gets established and well- 
to-do, it does not do so well as it did before ; it 
begins to feel self-satisfied and grow seclusive.” 
One speaker, admitting and deploring the facts 
in the case, found some satisfaction in the fact 
that some church organisations, as for instance 
the Primitive Methodists, seem to get at a class 
of people other churches only remotely touched. 
Another said that ‘“‘the caste spirits of the 
wealthier, the more stylish, perhaps better edu- 
cated, froze out many whom the pastor, with all 
his heart-burn of loving sympathy, might be un- 
able to get back and keep. As to the remedy, it 
was felt that that would appear just so soon, and 
just so far, as the real constraint of Christ’s lov 
got into their hearts, so that the adventitious 
social distinction would go for nothing, in pre- 
gence of the infinite interests that concern all 
alike. But that is just the problem which the 
Christian Churches have been trying to solve for 
the last eighteen centuries, and not altogether in 
vain, we hope, notwithstanding deplorable signs 
to the contrary. 


Mr. Sypney Cotxvrn, of Trinity College, has been 
re-elected Slade Professor of Fine Arts at Cambridge 
for a fourth term of three years. 
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A Son of Belial. Biographical Sketches. By 
Nitram Tradleg. London: Triibner and 
Co. 1882. 

The authorship of this book is an “open se- 
cret,” and with a very little ingenuity “ Nitram 
Tradleg” will reveal itself as the name of a well- 
knowu minister of a Free Christian Church “not 
a hundred miles from the metropolis,” as the 
phrase goes. The said minister is a former 
scholar of Balliol; and as he has abjured the 
faith of his fathers and of his own early life in 
the conscientious search after the highest truth, 
and has found, we trust, a lasting spiritual home 
among those who are regarded as heretics, if not 
something worse, by nearly the whole Christian 
world, he has thought fit, by a questionable play 
on a word, to dub himself “A Son of Belial.” 
But if such a one as he, so thoroughly honest, 
straightforward, and strictly conscientious as he 
stands forth in these autobiographical sketches, 
can have anything whatever to do with the fallen 
angels of whom Milton sang, we prefer to regard 
him, as in the strict etymological sense of the 
term, “ Lucier,” the light-bringer, since he has 
not only found his way to higher light, but has 
devoted himself to the noble task of bearing it to 
help others on their way. 

The life of every genuine man, however humble 
it is, if only it be faithfully recorded, contains 
materials of interest to his fellow-beings; in 
the most prosaic nature there is often an unsus- 
pected vein of poetry, and in the most common- 
place character hidden materials of romance. 
But the author of this book is by no means of a 
prosaic nature, and his career so far has been one 
of considerable variety and no ordinary interest. 
Yet at the same time we must honestly say that 
the book is not so good, especially in the earlier 
chapters, as it ought to have been as the work 
of an accomplished and a scholarly man. The 
humour is often forced; the style is sometimes 
very slipshod ; incidents are detailed that are 
much too trivial to have gone beyond the pages 
of a private diary ; there are personalities under 
the thinnest possible disguise which should have 
been avoided, and there is a pervading levity of 
tone which often transgresses the borders of good 
taste. But at the same time we are ready to 
pardon these and other obvious imperfections for 
the sake of the manifest honesty and perfect sin- 
cerity of the writer; the almost simple-minded 
ingenuousness of character he reveals, and the 
glimpse it gives into a life and training happily 
far different from the purer atmosphere in which 
those who are “free born” have been enabled to 
develop their nature and character without the 
repressing and often hideously perverting influ- 
ences of a false and tyrannical theology. Taking 
these autobiographical sketches as in the main 
genuine, as they evidently are, it may be useful 
to dwell upon them at some length and to bring 
out the lessons they convey to the advocates of a 
liberal faith, 

“Nitram Tradleg,” the subsequent Balliol 
scholar and Anglican clergyman, we learn with 
some surprise, was born of Dissenting parentage 
in oue of the straitest of orthodox sects, the Par- 
ticular Baptists. His father was secretary of one 
of the religious societies ; his mother was an ac- 
complished -lady, the authoress, we believe, of 
some excellent books for children, who died much 
too early to exercise a permaneut influence upon 
the minds of her children. “Nitram” was 
brought up in accordance with the strictest prin- 
ciples of his sect, undergoing a kind of training 
which we regard with horror as killing the free 
healthy life out of a child, and tending to make 
existence absolutely joyless, were not Calvinistic 
parents often happily better than their creeds, 
and were there not also other counteracting in- 
fluences in the healthy robust nature of childhood. 
He was early initiated, not only into the secret 
of death, but also into the concomitant mysteries 
of hell. The tortures of the lost had a strange 
fascination for his fancy, and in very early years 
he would gloat over the hymn beginning 


‘* My thoughts on dreadful subjects roll, 
Damnation and the dead,” 


as most congenially adapted to hig frequent 
frame of mind. He early displayed some symp- 
toms of infant piety, and could not remember 
the period when he was not, as the tracts phrase 
it, “concerned for the salvation of his soul,” 
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How thankful we Liberals ought to be that 
whatever our faults are, ‘infant piety” among 
us is something quite abnormal, and thata child 
concerned about its soul would be regarded as 
almost a monstrosity! The older he grew the 
more intense did his religious apprehensions or 
his ‘‘conviction of sin” become. He calls to 
mind more than once lying awake until the 
terrors of wrath to come became so vivid that he 
shrieked aloud, and was found sitting up in bed 
and roaring lustily, simply from fear of hell! 
No wonder that those who have escaped from the 
dogmatic system which sanctions such a training 
into the perfect liberty of the children of our 
heavenly Father look back with abhorrence on 
the theology of their early life, and are often led 
by a not unnatural reaction into extremes of ne- 
gation! We need not dwell upon the somewhat 
trivial details which are given of early life, in- 
cluding two child sermons which are inimitable 
parodies on the sort of weak tautological non- 
sense that used to be heard from the pulpits of 
Dissenting chapels in country towns. 

It is manifest that one main object of the 
book is to illustrate the melancholy effect of 
Evangelical training upon the mind of a sensi- 
tive child. What the author tells us of those 
early years does not represent, he tells us, one 
tithe of the anguish he endured and never spoke 
of. He comes to the deliberate conclusion that 
his habitual frame of mind at this period, and 
his strictly logical interpretation of the Evange- 
lical theology in which he was indoctrinated were 
most detrimental to his young morality, most 
enervating to all efforts at self-improvement and 
self-culture. 

When our auto-biographical hero was about 
twelve years old his father gave up the post of 
Secretary of a religious society in London, and 
accepted a similar one in Manchester. The 
family removed to Altrincham, and “Nitram,” 
and his brothers were placed at a private school 
at Timperley, kept by “the Rev. W. J. Bell, 
M.A.,” an Irish clergyman, who soon after- 
wards became bankrupt. In a chapter with the 
very unsavoury title “The Bug-hunters,” an 
amusing account is given of the “ Entomological 
Society of Bowden and Altrincham,” formed 
by the boys and their scientific friends; as also 
of their varied experiences in editing and pub- 
lishing “The Hebdomadal Bug-hunter.” On 
one occasion they held an annual meeting, and 
got the Unitarian minister of the neighbourbood 
to take the chair. Our young hero was not quite 
easy at such unorthodox patronage, but they 
knew “Mr. Whitelock” simply as a “collec- 
tion” not as a minister of religion. Our friend 
Mr. Whitehead, minister at Hackney, butat that 
time of Altrincham, will probably recall with an 
amused smile the history of this youthful Ento- 
mological Society. After a short interval with 
a private tutor near Oxford, “ Nitram” is placed 
at the “ Miller’s Institute in Manchester, then 
under the guidance of the Rev. Stanislaus Jer- 
myn,” or, in other words, the famous grammac- 
school of that city, of which the Rev. Nicholas 
German was then the head-master. Of Mr, 
Jermyn and his successor, Mr. Strider, who will 
be easily identified by our Manchester readers, 
an amusing sketch is given. Under their efféc- 
tive teaching “ Nitram” rapidly makes progress 
in his classics, and after severe competition with 
the flower of English public schools, he gains the 
prize of a scholarship at “ Belial College, Bos- 
phorus.” 

The two chapters on Oxford life are among 
the best in the book ; but we must hasten rapidly 
on, and confine the rest of our notice chiefly to 
extracting some of the best passages for the 
amusement and edification of our readers. Our 
hero entered with zest into the social and intel- 
lectual life of the great University, and was a 
causti¢ critic also of its shortcomings, especially 
in theological matters. He describes the chacms 
of the scholars’ table at ‘ Belial” in the following 
pleasant passage :— 


Though I say it that should not, the scholars’ 

table at Belial— 
“ Cujus pars parva fui,”— 

was a feast of reason and a flowof soul. Neyer in 
all my life before or since was I among a company 
of men so young and ardent, yet so utterly devoted 
to plain living and high thinking. Never was I in 
an intellectual atmosphere so fearless and 8o free. 
I never knew what true tolerance without indiffer- 
ence was till I ¢ame to Bosphorus. It was a new 


experience ta me altogether—to me, who had been | 
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brought up to regard Ritualism and Rationalism ag 
the two right arms of the devil, to find, myself 
suddenly launched among a lot of men who were 
some of them Ritualists of the deepest dye, some of 
them Rationalists, some of them Positivists, some 
of them Materialists, all eager in advancing their 
respective views, and yet all ready to listen with 
courtesy to their opponents. Nobody was shocked 
or offended by anything; every one was open to 
argument—and here was I, the almost solitary 
Hiyangelical of the crew, who had been taught to re- 
gard any deviation from the doctrine of justification 
by faith in the “‘all-sufficient sacrifice” as some- 
thing wicked and monstrous ; who had never before, 
or scarcely ever before, seen a heretic or High 
Churchmen in the flesh, quite taken aback to find 


_ how earnest, howserious, nay, how good, how much 


better than myself (to say nothing of hoy much 
cleverer—for that I was prepared), these High 
Churchman, and above all, these heretics were, 
What was more, they were quite as ready to listen 
to measItothem. I found none of that pride of 
intellect among them against which I had been 
warned ; but, on the contrary, a candid, straight- 
forward way of looking at things, which, ignore it as 
I would, I could not but feel I had too often missed 
among my former associaties. 


The debates of the Union are also graphically 
described, and a verbatim report is given of the 
exquisitely absurd speech in which our young 
scholar proposed and carried the motion “That 
John Bright is a disgrace to his country ”—a 
speech which was parodied at the time in /’unch, 
and created quite a scandal ! 

The two following anecdotes of University life 
are well worth quoting :— 


A certain candidate for orders at the hands of an 
Evangelical Bishop was warned he had better got 
up the article on justification by faith, as this way 
a favourite point with the said Hvangelical Bishop. 
When his turn came for viva voce, the Bishop put 
him through his paces on this identical subject, and 
was pleased with his ready answers. 

‘* And now, sir,” he continued, ‘‘I should be glad 
to be favoured with your views on justification by 
works,” 

* Works!” muttered the unfortunate candidate, 
who was no theologian and somewhat fast to- boot ; 
‘Works! works! I never thought about works. 
Damn works! Damn works!” 

The Bishop overheard him. 

‘“ Well,” observed his lordship blandly, “ right in 
substance though rather strongly expressed.” 

Se non @ vero, é@ ben trovato, for the son of an 
Evangelical Bishop, 


Another bore reference to the failing faculties of 
the celebrated Dr. Rule, President of Maudlin Col- 
lege, The University had just been thrown open, 
so far as the B,A. was concerned, to persons extra 
Ecclesiam Anglicanam, but some colleges, Maudlin 
among them, retained their own restrictions in the 
matter of admission. One of these was the require- 
ment of a certificate of baptism. The son of a Bap- 
tist minister had about theee months previously 
undergone the rite with a view to matriculation. 
The rev. doctor was sorely puzzled by the date of 
the certificate. At lasta light seemed to dawn upon 
his somewhat bewildered brain, and he exclaimed, 


“Dear me! Parents married rather late in life, I 
suppose, sir—eh ?” 


We have glimpses of Jowett, Liddon, Pusey, 
Scott of the Greek Lexicon, avd other celebrities, 
but we must limit ourselves to one extract re- 
specting Professor Jowett :— 


I never remember any other distinctly theological 
conyersation with Professor J ewell, but his influence 
upon me was subtle and subduing. His lightest 
word seemed to have about it a weight of wisdom 
and breadth of bearing which constantly took me 


by surprise, and opened up entirely new aspects of 
every subject that we touched, I was once very 
virtuous in an essay denouncing John Stuart Mill 
and the utilitarian philosophy, I thought I should 
here have the sympathy even of Professor Jewell, 
but he simply remarked, “I often think that how- 
ever low theological standards of morality may be, 
the average practice of mankind is lower, Don’t 
you think if every one lived up to the utilitarian 
Standard the world would be much better than it 
is?” Now, like almost everything that Professor 
Jewell said, there was something almost absurdl 
obvious in the truth of this remark when once it was 
made. But how few think of making it! Ho fol- 
lowed it up by another: “ You know it’s.no use pre- 
tending to think that any system of morals has an 
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immoral tendency. A man would be mobbed if he 
preached immorality.” This too was clear enough, 
but it had never struck me before. Another time 
he said, quite incidentally, in a lecture, I think, on 
political economy : ‘‘It is quite impossible for the 
educated and the uneducated to hold the same form 
of religion.” This was a deadly thrust at the very 
core of my Evangelical convictions, but there was 
no gainsaying it: Another time, speaking of ob- 
jections to the study of metaphysics, he observed, in 
the calmest way, as if he were stating the most pal- 
pable commonplace : ‘‘ Some pecple say metaphysics 
are a dangerous study, they make people doubt the 
truths of religion. I am far from denying that 
there is danger in studying metaphysics; but then, 
upon the other hand, we must remember there is no 
safety in shutting one’s eyes.” At last I determined 
to read with fear and trembling the ‘‘ Essay on the 
Interpretation of Scripture.” I did so, and every- 
where it was the same. At the end of every para- 
graph I responded involuntarily ‘‘ Amen.” I had 
no choice but to do so; each sentence and proposi- 
tion appeared so simple and self-evident. I had 
always, it seemed, held the same, only without know- 
ing. But at the end of the essay where was my or- 
thodox faith? Overturned in irretrievable ruin, 
never to be rebuilt upon the old foundations, 


Mr. “Tradleg,” in due time, as soon as the 
terrors of the schools were over, resolved to study 
theology with the view of taking orders. In this 
decision, he says, he was quite an exceptional 
phenomenon at Belial, Professor “ Jewell” being 
credited with regarding it as the final cause of 
his existence to dissuade young men from taking 
orders. Jn the present instance he allowed that 
subscription was a serious obstacle, but, on the 
other hand, he thought that a clergyman had 
exceptional opportunities of “‘liberalising the 
Church,” and of aiding the cause of education. 
With this carte blanche for heresy our friend 
decided that it should be his mission in life to 
help in liberalising the Church of England, and to 
this end he began to make acquaintance with the 
Theological Professors of Bosphorus. <A caustic 
account follows of the lectures of these eminent 
divines, who, to a man, ignored Renan, Strauss, 
Ewald, and taught on the old lines just enough to 
enable their classes to obtain a testamur for holy 
orders and prepare them for a bishop’s examina- 
tion—in other hands, for subscribing tothe Thirty- 
nine Articles. Before our hero left college, how- 
ever, Professor “ Jewell” had begun to lecture 
on the Gospels, and from him his students 
obtained their first definite notions as to the 
formation of the New Testament Canon. But 
with this exception, he tells us, they picked up 
theological information when and how they 
might, from miscellaneous reading, especially 
the Westminster and the Theological leviews, from 
German periodicals, from sly hits by the Pro- 
fessor of Modern History, from elegant inuen- 
does by the Savilian Professor of Geometry— 
of whom it is recorded that when ousted from 
his lodgings to make room for a collection of 
stuffed birds, he asked, ‘‘ Am I not of more value 
than many sparrows?”—from rays of light and 
sweetness distilled from the lips of the Professor 
of Poetry (Matthew Arnold), and last, not least, 
from delicately veiled parallels between Christ 
and Socrates, and general remarks on the prin- 
ciples of the “ Héhere Kritik,” as applied to the 
“ Platonic Dialogues,” or the narratives of Thucy- 
dides, by the Regius Professor of Greek (Jowett). 

On leaving “ Bosphorus” Mr, ‘‘ Tradleg” ac- 
cepted a Mastership at his old school in Man- 
chester. Here he soon broke down in health, 
and was shipped off on a journey to the Isles of 
Greece and to Athens, in which classical city he 
took pupils in English and German ; had a dis- 
tant prospect of a University Professorship, and 
acquired that accurate knowledge of modern 
Greek which enabled him on his return home to 
prepare a standard grammar of the language. 
The chapters on the Isles of Greece, Corfu, and 
Athens are among the most interesting in the 
book, and are written with considerable literary 


ability, abounding in felicitous description and 
apt illustration. 

On returning home, in 1868, he first married— 
and happily was not done for—and then, after 
an abortive attempt to get a living as tutor of 
“unattached” students at Bosphorus, he found 
himself in the position of a would-be curate in 
search of a title. His experiences would proba- 
bly furnish materials enough for another very 
amusing book, Once be says he had a bite near 
Banbury :— 
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Isaw the incumbent, the Rev. Mr, Density, a much 
more intelligent man than his name would seem to 
imply. He was a High Churchman of the safe and 
moderate type. Itold him I was Broad, as broad 
as ever he liked, and hoped it was as broad as it was 
long. I pointed out to him that the Broad Church- 
men and the High had this in common; they both 
appealed to Christians as already the children of 
God, the Broad Churchman regarding them as such 
by nature, the High by baptism, whereas the Evan- 
gelical treats them as children of the devil previous 
to conscious conversion. I hoped there might here 
be found a modus vivendi and operandi for both of 
us. 
Then said Mr. Density, “But do you believe in 
Baptismal Regeneration ?” 

‘Why, of course not,” I replied, 

‘* But can you preach it ?” 

“ How can I preach what I don’t believe?” was 
my not unnatural rejoinder. 

Mr. Density thought it might be done salvé@ con- 
sctentid, on the principle that I might preach it not 
as my individual opinion, but as the doctrine of the 
Church! Proh tempora, proh mores! Had it really 
come to this? Iwas not prepared to find so very 
low a standard of personal morality among the 
English clergy, but this was only a first lesson. 


Then he accepted again a mastership at th® 
Manchester school, and in that mill ground for 
more than two years, eager to get away. His 
experiences of the Manchester clergy of that date 
were not fortunate. Bankruptcy seemed a 
chronic condition of most of them, while their 
Bishop, the late Dr. Prince Lee, was as overbear- 
ing and unpopular as his successor, Dr. Fraser, 
is just the reverse. However, in due time he 
obtained a curacy with the Rev. Dr. Bantham, 
rector of All Souls’, Chorley-with-Fetlock ” (Dr. 
Burton, of All Saints, Chorlton-upon-Medlock), 
of whom the following veracious stories are re- 
corded :— 


Shortly after my engagement with Dr. Bantham he 
preached an eloquent sermon on Shadrach, Meshach 
and Abednego. I may here remark by the way that 
he is not the celebrated divine who, on reading the 
account of their martyrdom, or would-be martyrdom, 
to avoid tautology said—instead of repeating their 
names—“ the afore-mentioned gentlemen,” and when 
he came to the recapitulation of the musical instru- 
ments, “‘ cornet, flute, harp, sackbut, psaltery, dul- 
cimer,” &¢., shortened it to ‘“‘the band as before.” 
In the present instance, he insisted on the credibi- 
lity of the narrative, and of miracles generally. 
‘“‘ Believe in God, and all is easy,” was his answer 
to every cayil. ; 

“Well, doctor!” I said, when we reached the 
vestry, ‘‘ you had a tough job to-night to establish 
the credibility of miracles ; perhaps you made the 
best of a bad case.” 

“Ah!” was his reply, ‘queer story, isn’t it? 
Now I wonder after all whether it’s true, or whether 
it’s all a fable!” 

“You did not seem to have any doubt at all on 
the subject in the pulpit,” I remarked. 

** No, no,” he said, ‘‘ I always preach positive doc- 
trine in the pulpit. Come and smoke a pipe.” 

So much for clerical conscientiousness, And yet 
he was not a bad fellow. As for the Trinity, he 
thus disposed of it—in the smoke-room—not in the 
pulpit. 

“ You know it’s all nonsense to say that three aro 
one, and one are three; only a lunatic can believe 
that. But then look here. Here am I, there are 


-you, and there’s Mr, Paul,” another curate. ‘‘ Well, 


we are three persons, but all clergy.” 

“Yes,” I said, “but not one clergyman. 
doctrine lands us in Tritheism.” 

So he tried a new tack. 

‘*T don’t see why there should not be a hundred 
persons in the Godhead, I daresay there are. Its 
only a mode of manifestation.” 

This I told him was Sabellianism, and then he shut 
up; but my High Church (as yet lay) brother who 
had come to see me, and whom the churchwardens 
with difficulty dissuaded from reading the lessons in 
a cowl, was very much shocked at the off-hand man- 
ner in which my incumbent treated the deepest 
mysteries of religion. : 


Your 


His next engagement was at Liverpool, as 
curate of St. Lawrence’s (St. George’s), Everton. 
Hecalled himself at this time an Evangelical Libe- 
ral, but was really in full sympathy with Colenso 
and Jowett. About this time a proposal was 
made to him, through the late Thomas Scott, of 
Ramsgate, to go out to Natal as Dean to Bisho 
Colenso; but nothing came of it, and he feels 
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now that it would have been a false step. The 
crisis came at last, and is described as follows :— 

Meanwhile the dénowement came. There was a 
little Unitarian chapel in our parish, whose minister 
Iknew. A new chapel was being built, and was to 
be opened by James Martineau of London. I had 
read his ‘‘Hindeayours after a Christian Life,” and 
was 80 far in sympathy with them that I only 
wished they had gone a little further in the direction 
of Pantheism and anti-supernaturalism than they 
seemed to go. Iwas asked to attend the meeting 
in Liverpool to welcome Mr. (now Dr.) Martineau on 
this occasion, and my desire to see him and hear 
him made me eagerly close with the offer. Those 
who have heard and seen that remarkable man, per- 
haps next to Emerson and Carlyle, one of the most 
towering intellects, certainly one of the finest souls 
in this or any age (and this I say notwithstanding a 
profound divergence of sentiment on many most 
vital points, little suspected then), can well imagine 
the impression he mado on me when I saw and heard 
him for the first time. No once since Professor . 
Jewell had ever struck me with such unmixed ad- 
miration. His speech on that occasion, one of his 
last and most memorable utterances, is in print, and 
I need not repeat it. After several speakers had 
followed him, some gentlemen asked me whether I 
would object to come on to the platform and say a 
few words, As this was just what I wanted to do, 
I, of course, did not object. I said a few words, a 
very few. Liberavi animam meam. I said in effect 
that I regarded the Unitarians in my parish and 
myself as doing the same work, though in different 
ways. They were trying to destroy dreary dogmas 
from without, and I from within. For the rest I 
rather apologised for, than‘justified, my position as 
an officiating minister of the Established Church, on 
the ground that the prayer-book was such a mass of 
self-contradiction that any man might console him- 
self for the evils of subscription and conformity by 
the reflection that whatever objectionable things it 
said in one place it unsaid by implication in an- 
other, : 

A few days after this little escapade my incum- 
bent called upon me and asked me whether I did 
not think, now that I had openly ‘cast in my lot 
with the Deists,” I ought to resign my curacy. I 
told him, considering the said Deists were among 
his most liberal helpers in his parish work, he hav- 
ing himself employed me to collect subscriptions 
among them, his way of putting it was hard and 
unfair to them as to myself; that as long as I 
thought I had a locus standi at all in the ministry of 
the Church of England, I should not resign one 
curacy until I had either found another, or made up 
my mind no longer to officiate as a clergyman ; if I 
was good for any curacy, I was good for his; or if 
he had a complaint against me, let him write to 
the Bishop and get leave from him to enforce my 
resignation. This in the end he did; but I had 
gained four months’ delay, a little breathing time to 
yeflect on my future course. The Bishop, to save 
himself trouble—it is Chester I am now speaking of 
—simply gave his consent, and I received six months’ 
notice. 


After a brief experience as Master at the High 
Church College of St. Vincent de Paul, Stoke-on- 
Stafford (Stoney Stratford) Mr. “ Tradleg ” found 
himself drawn closer to his natural affinities the 
Unitarians, and received invitations to preach 
among them, which decided his future career. 
But we must quote one more passage describing 
his new friends as he then found them, and de- 
fining, as far as he could define it, his religious 
position :— 


To say that I have enjoyed among these excellent 
persons a fuller liberty of speech than would have 
been possible elsewhere, to say that they have treated 
me everywhere and always with a generosity, a tole- 
rance, a forbearance, far beyond my expectations 
and deserts, is only to say what every one who has 
ever had the happiness to cast in his lot amongst 
them will know without being told. To add that 
here at length my wanderings are at an end would 
be to go beyond the humanly possible to predict. 

But, for the purposes of this narrative, I may 
herelay down my pen, Should Lattemptto describe 
the subsequent changes of thought which my mind 
has undergone amongs ithem: how the early joy 
and exultation which once inspired me when I first 
cast aside the last remaining shackles of a dogmatic 
creed, have given place sometimes to a feeling of 
sadness and dismay at the seemingly hopeless task 
of thinking out anything like a positive faith, such 
as could take the place of a discarded tradition : 


P| were I to tell how the doubt, whose invasion was so 


welcome so long as it only seemed to threaten the 
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hideous phantoms of my childhood with assault, 
grew to me, as it has grown to thousands, terrible 
and stern, when it seemed to steal upon the sancti- 
ties of trust in a Heavenly Father, and hope in a 
future life: were I to follow in detail the line of 
reflection which has brought me to where I stand, a 
firm persuasion that as spiritual things are spiri- 
tually discerned, so it is idle and fruitless to search 


for an objective ground whether in authority or in| y 


metaphysics, for that religious sentiment, whose 
whole value is that it is subjective, an inward expe- 
rience, not an outward fact; I should be writing, 
not a religious romance, but a theological treatise. 


Our hero’s subsequent career is familiar to most 
of our readers if they have solved the mystery of 
the title page. Had space permitted we should 
like to have added some comments on the general 
drift of the book and the lessons it conveys, but 
they can be drawn for themselves by all intelligent 
readers. We have paid the book the unusual 
compliment of a second perusal. It grows upon 
us with further acquaintance. At first we were 
strongly impressed with its faults: now we see 
more clearly its real value as a record of an honest 
mind struggling amid all kinds of doubts and 
difficulties out of the thick cloud of Calvinistic Or- 
thodoxy, and groping its way with but little help 
from without to clearer light and larger liberty. 
With all its faults of style and manner, with all 
its trivialities and defects of taste, it is the work 
of a thoronghly genuine, honest, and straightfor- 
ward man, and deserves to be read with the sym- 
pathy and respect of all liberal thinkers. 


_lT!S 


An Introduction to the Study of the New Testament, 


Critical, Exegetical, and Theological. By 
Samuel Davidson, D.D. Second Edition. 
Two Volumes. Longman and Co. 1882. 


The Second Edition of thisstandard work, this 
magnum opus crowning the useful and laborious 
life of an accomplished theological scholar, has 
been revised throughout, and is in many impor- 
tant respects so greatly improved as to have be- 
come practically a new work. In his new Preface 
Dr. Davidson reminds his readers that since the 
first edition was published in 1868 Hilgenfeld’s 
“ Kinleitung ” has appeared, the outcome of many 
books and essays published by that indefatigable 
scholar. Other publications on the New Testa- 
ment, especially the valuable “ Paulinismus” of 
Pfleiderer, have made important additions to the 
science of Biblical criticism and interpretation. 
Itis somewhat humiliating to have to confess that 
the most important additions to Biblical litera- 
ture in recent years have been made in Germany 
and Holland ; although there are three works of 
extensive if not very profound scholarship and 
varied merits lately published in England to 
which Dr. Davidson makes special reference. Of 
these “Supernatural Religion” was published 
anonymously, and excited much interest by its 
free criticism of the advanced Rationalistic kind. 
This learned work, as our author justly remarks, 
furnishes efficient aid to rational inquiry, and de- 
serves to be studied by all lovers of free investi- 
gation. The assaults which were made—by the 
present Bishop Lightfoot and others—upon minor 
details leave its main positions unimpaired, al- 
though it is still, we observe, the fashion of Or- 
thodox writers to affect to regard this work as 
unworthy of serious criticism. 

Of the Lives of Christ and St. Paul, by Canon 
Farrar, Dr. Davidson remarks that “they do little 
to advance the knowledge or criticism of the New 
Testament, but are rather retrograde, by wrap- 
ping traditional views in rhetorical verbiage. It 
1s matter of regret that the preachev’s fine talents 
should be used in gilding opinions which scholars 
have abandoned, or in dismissing the results of 
sound criticism with an easily-pronounced con- 
demnation,” 

Of a third and a still more pretentious work our 
learned author writes :—“'The ‘Speaker’s Com- 
mentary’ takes its stand upon ideas that have 
passed out of the sphere of established criticism, 
and furnishes small help to an intelligent study of 
the Christian records, If orthodoxy be not still 
enthroned in high ecclesiastical quarters it looks 
as if it were, and receives official homage accord- 
ingly.” Imperfect as are these and similar works 
it is allowed that their appearance shows an in- 
creasing attention to the Scriptures; and they 
may do good, not only by various correct exposi- 
tions which they cannot avoid giving, but by re- 
ferences to other views and valuable sources. 

The learned author states with great care and 
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completeness the best ascertained results of the 
highest criticisms as well as the conclusions of his 
own elaborate and patient investigations. If his 
views are not always approved, they are expressed 
with perfect freedom and manifest extensive 
learning, and the result must be to stimulate 
patient investigation and independent thought. 
The work in its present form is the result of long 
ears of unwearied labour, and the author is 
amply entitled to indulge in the modest hope that 
the changes both in substance and form have 
made it worthier of acceptance. Some of the 
general principles on which this elaborate work 
is founded are clearly stated in the following in- 
teresting passage from the preface :— 


The writer has tried to investigate again and 
again the New Testament records as impartially as 
he can; and trusts he has not knowingly neglected 
any part of the evidence on which they rest, or under- 
rated their true value. Christianity is an essential 
factor in the education of the human race, and de- 
serves the most serious attention. Bound up with 
the eternal welfare of man, it supplies the purest in- 
centives to that higher life which is begun on earth 
and perfected in heaven. As the first three centuries 
witnessed its passage through various phases till it 
assumed a different aspect from the original one, or 
even from that in which Paul moulded it, the his- 
torian must study these shifting views and bring 
them out into day. The amalgamation of Petrine 
and Pauline tenets, followed by Johannine ideas, led 
up to a theological system which has dominated suc- 
ceeding times, with a current of Alexandrian philo- 
sophy running through it, leaving the forensic logic 
and Judaic atonement of Paulinism unchanged. In- 
stead of the church being fitted by a long education 
to be ‘‘ the expositor of the true apostolic doctrine,” 
it seceded from that doctrine and corrupted its sim- 
plicity, so that the fathers of the third and fourth 
centuries, far from. being genuine successors of the 
apostles in respect of theology, set forth a system in- 
consistent with theirs. The conflict of more than 
two centuries made the orthodox church a bad in- 
terpreter of apostolic doctrine, so that it is impos- 
sible to transfer the immediately ante-Nicene, or the 
Nicene Creed itself in its main features, to the time 
of Paul, without misreading his own statements. In 
dealing with the theological diversities of the first 
two centuries the author has felt the difficulty of 
the task, 

The nead of the age is that rational interpretation 
of the New Testament which traces the spirit without 
slavery to the letter; the essence as well as the 
form ; the characteristics of the human instruments 
through which the divine is revealed; and shows 
them to the reader in their manifold aspect, But- 
there seems little prospect of this amid the comment 
aries large and small that issue from orthodox work- 
shops with an ecclesiastical imprimatur on their 
front, ruffling the surface of traditional opinion 
slightly, without satisfying the thoughtful or allaying 
their doubts. Too often do they and dogmatic sys- 
tems gloss over the contrarieties and imperfections 
which are the unavoidable outcome of finite minds 
in various stages of man’s history. Looking only at 
one of the factors which a divine revelation consists 
of—the finite and external—they neglect the sub- 
jective one which has every difference of degree be- 
longing to the individual soul. And even this pro- 
cedure is not usually followed; the prudence of 
silence being a ready antidote to the arguments and 
conclusions of a liberal theology ; since it is easier 
to take no notice of opinions that disturb inherited 
belief than to let in fresh light which may bewilder 
by its suddenness or frighten by its novelty. Ifthe 
author has helped in any degree to forward a tho- 
rough exposition of the canonical Scriptures, he will 
not have laboured in vain. 


It is impossible for us within the brief space 
at our command to give anything approaching to 
an exhaustive account of an elaborate work, every 
chapter of which opens up controversies on which 
whole libraries of ponderous tomes have been 
written. Briedy, we can only say that Dr. 
Davidson arranges the books comprising the New 
Testament in what he regards as the true chrono- 
logical order. His “Introduction ” commences 
with the First Epistle to the Thessalonians, which 
he still treats asa genuine work of St. Paul, 
though he no longer defends the authenticity of 
the Second Epistle which he refers to a post- 
Pauline period. The Pastoral Epistles, the Acts 
of the Apostles, the Epistles to the Colossians and 
Ephesians, those of John and Jude, the Gospel 
of John, and the Second Epistle of Peter, were 
none of them, according to our author, written in 
the first century, or by the persons to whom they 
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are usually attributed. The Gospel of Matthew 
is Jewish in its character ; was meatit forthe use 
of Jewisn Christians, and to promote Jewish 
Christianity, and contains several traditional in- 
cidents and representations. In regard to the 
Fourth Gospel, the general conclusion is that it 
is a kind of Gnostic Gospel in which Alexandrian 
philosophy and Hellenic culture combine to set 
forth Christ in his mysterious relations to the — 
Father and to believers, as well as the influence 
of his teaching in raising humanity to its highest 
ideal. In discussing the question of authenticity 
Dr. Davidson criticises at much length the views 
of Matthew Arnold, Andrews Norton, Dr. Ezra 
Abbot, and other recent writers. The approxi- 
mate date of the Gospel is assigned to the year 
A.D. 150, or the time of Justin, “ whose view of 
the Logos comes nearest the Johannine.” 

In his valuable dissertation on the Apocalypse 
Dr. Davidson interprets this enigmatical book, 
on which so much nonsense has been written, in 
accordance with the principle which recognises 
in che history of the period when it was written 
(A.D. 68-9) the key to the solution of its mysteri- 
ous riddles. The whole of this chapter is an 
example of sober and learned criticism. 

Of this work generally it may be said that it 
condenses the results of the best and latest criti- 
cism of the New Testament, presents the materials 
which enable the student to weigh conflicting 
theories, and is a model of clear exposition, full 
learning, lucid arrangement, and candid criticism. 


——— 


Chapters from the Autobiography of an Indepen- 
dent Minister. London: Williams and £ or- 
gate. 1882. 

We have read this book very patiently, with 
the hope of discovering a good purpose in it, but 
we have found none. Nor have we found any 
particular beauty in it, to be marred by its many 
defects. It is abrupt and brusque in style, and 
the narrative has little to interest us. The author, 
if the story he tells be really his own, seems to 
have possessed an abundaut store of self-confi- 
dence, and he never affects to conceal his con- 
scionsness of the fact. Once, indeed, he appears 
iittle like himself. This was on the last occasion 
on which he met one of his congregation at the 
Lord’s table. He tells us :— 

“Tt proved an ordeal of the severest description. 
I looked forward to it with some apprehension, but I 
thought and hoped that I had nerved myself suffi- 
ciently to get through. Ihad yet to learn how much 
of the woman there was in me, After singing the 
first hymn I commenced the usual address, but the 
fist word was the last, indeed, the whole of it was 
never uttered, repeated efforts only provoking in- 
tenser, and at last overwhelming, emotion. There 
immediately followed a quick half-stifled sob through- 
out the whole chapel. Before five minutes were passed 
away I was leaning on the table, my hands covering 
my face and erying like a child. As the trial was the 
sorest through which I had passed for many a year, 
so the grief was the greatest. It was long since I had 
shed a tear, but now I was thoroughly unmanned and 
helpless. When I could speak I asked one of the dea- 
cons to give ont a hymp, but he replied, ‘ It’s no use, 
Sir, no one can sing.’ As I was still unable to speak, 
the bread and wine were carried round without even 
the reading of the passages of Scripture so appropriate 
to the occasion. The service then ended, No hymn 
was sung, and no Benediction pronounced. My re- 
tirement from the chair was the signal that the end 
had come, and that scene in my life's history has yet 
to be repeated. It canuot be described. It was sup- 
pressed heart-rending svrrow.” 

Another passage willindicate more nearly what 
the reader may expect ir the book than does the 
above. Soon after his settlement in one pastorate 
a Mr. Littleton read a paper at a “ district meet- 
ing,” and 

“Amongst other things the essayist thought that 
there was a lack of distinct Gospel utterance, and 
that to this might be traced the deadness, coldness, 
and worldliness of the Church. There was also a 
want, he contended, of faithful Scriptural exposition 


and enforcement of its detail. ‘For instance,’ he 
said, ‘I have never heard a sermon against the eating 
of blood, and yet our ministers must know that 
although in the fifteenth chapter of Acts it is for- 
bidden, the practice of eating black puddings is quite 
common.’ After pointing out that the usual method 
of killing fowls left blood in them, and ought to be 
protested against, he passed on to notice, at great 
length, the uncertain sound which was often given 
about ‘the second coming of our Lord,’ which he 
proved was nigh at hand and not afar off.” 


The chief incidents in the volume are con- 
nected with the protracted opposition offered to 
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the subject of the autobiograpy by two exceed- 
ingly ignorant and vulgar-minded men, deacons 
of the Church, and a few others, friends of these, 
who must have made matters extremely uncom- 
fortable for him—uuless, indeed, he was possessed 
of no finer feeling than we find displayed in this 
relation of his experiences. If the author was 
publishing this narrative by way of “rounding 
upon” his old enemies, he could not have given 
this incident greater prominence. We are only 
toopainfully aware of the self seekings and bicker- 
ings and dissensions that go on continually in not 
a few of the “ causes” of which those Mr. Wilkin- 
son (for that is the name the writer of these chap- 
ters is known by in the book) was called to be 
pastor over are the types ; but we do not think 
they make pictures good to look upon. We sup- 
pose the author, however, knows for whom he 
writes. 


Short Notices. 


A Good Soldier of Jesus Christ is the appropriate 
title of a discourse in memory of the Rev. John 
Wilson, minister of the Church of the Messiah Mi- 
nistry to the Poor, Lawrence-street, delivered in the 
Church of the Messiah, Birmingham, on Jan. 15 last, 
by the Rey. Henry W. Crosskey, and published by 
request. Mr. Crosskey gives a very interesting 
sketch of Mr. Wilson’s devoted labours, of which an 
outline has already appeared in these columns, and 
adds the following tribute to his character and 
work :—‘‘I never knew a man with a more un- 
bounded faithin the possible goodness of his fellow 
creatures. He confesses to having met with a few 
so selfish and brutal as to appear almost deaf to all 
entreaties, and upon whom long and patient labour 
must be bestowed before they can be won to a high 
and pure life ; but he adds, ‘ I have during ten years’ 
experience as a domestic missionary met with but 
one man in whom [I have failed to trace a redeeming 
feature.’ The cynics who ask whether life is worth 
living and sneer at the world because of its follies 
and iniquities as a rule are those who sit at home 
in luxurious ease and scarcely know what want and 
sorrow are. ‘Those who go out into the streets and 
lanes of the city, among the poor and the maimed, 
andthe halt and the blind, are those who believe 
the most nobly of life and cherish the grandest 
hopes for the poorest and most afflicted souls. A 
noble lifework has been nobly done by the friend 
whose loss we mourn to-day. The duties of his 
office have been discharged with a strong persistency 
of purpose singularly contrasting with his physical 
weakness ; with unaffected, unobtrusive piety ; with 
patient pity; with unconquerable confidence that 
every child of God may arise from the death of sin 
to the life of righteousness; with abounding sym- 
pathy for those in any way afflicted in mind, body, 
or estate: with unsparing toil. The results of such 
lifework can be summed up in no reports; can be 
gauged by no statistics ; can be reckoned up by no 
visible and outward signs. An influence goes out 
from a good man, beyond his own knowledge or the 
knowledge of his comrades, or the knowledge of any 
one save the Almighty Father of us all.” 

The Origin of Evil, and other Sermons. By the 
Rev. A. W. Momerie, M.A., D.Sc. (Blackwood.)— 
This is the second edition of a handsomely-printed 
volume of sermons, to which we gave a high and 
deserved tribute of praise when they were first pub- 
lished a year or two ago without the name of the 
author. They are remarkable for their large sym- 
pathies and their breadth of tone, and we are glad 
to know the name of the preacher to whom we have 
felt a more than ordinary debt of gratitude. Dr. 
Momerie, who is the distinguished profersor of 
logic and metaphysics in King’s College, London, is 
one of the rising preachers of the day ; and we learn 
now also for the first time that he is the author 
of the philosophical treatise on ‘“ Personality,” 
which was published at, the same time as the first 
edition of these sermons, and was also received with 
marked fayour in these columns and elsewhere. 

A Synopsis of Butler's Analogy of Religion. By the 
Rev. BR. O. Thomas. (London: Thomas Murby.)— 
This is a digest, set out in sections and paragraphs, 
with the main thread of the argument underlined or 
put into blacker type, of a work which has held an 
important place in the study for over 150 years, 
Whatever may be the present value of the “‘ Ana- 
logy,” there is no doubt this synopsis will prove a 
help towards acquiring an intelligent estimate of its 
scope. 

House and Home. A Popular Journal of Social 
Progress,—The first number of the new series of 
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House and Home contains a variety of interesting 
articles and good portrait of Mrs. Gladstone, ac-, 
companied by an interesting biographical sketch, 
Dr. Richardson writes a valuable paper on ‘“ The 
Care of Children,” a subject he is well qualified to 
discuss ; Mr, Thomas Beggs contributes a suggestive 
paper on “ The Legislation of the Future;” Mr, S. 
C. Hall writes on “‘ Temperance Children ;” Mr. F. 
Wagstaff on ‘The Home;” and Mr. E. J. Baillie 
commences a series of articles on “ Mr. J. Ruskin 
ani his Teaching.” A number of miscellaneous 
topics are also treated, and a serial story by Mrs. LE. 
J. Lysaght is commenced. Official information of 
the Club and Institute Union, and club news is 
given, House and Home being now the organ of that 
important movement. The writer of the biogra- 
phical sketch of Mrs. Gladstone in House and Home, 
speaking of her solicitude for the people, says :—‘ It 
is for the rural population of Hawarden she is con- 
cerned? Then their attention is directed to their 
culture, to their moral and physical elevation, and 
to their spiritual progress. She encourages flori- 
culture and horticulture among them, and stimu- 
lates in the cottages a spirit of rivalry regarding the 
neatness, order, and cleanliness of their homes. It 
is thus that she exerts her influence in improving 
the houses and homes of Hawarden; and in all 
these beneficent and benevolent works she is heartily 
supported by her family, while her distinguished 
husband delights to take part in local efforts for the 
common good, Her kindly sympathies are also 
evoked in aid of the dwellers in large centres of 
population and industry, who have none of the 
natural advantages of air and sunshine, trees and 
flowers, which are the common property of villagers. 
In London Mrs, Gladstone’s name is associated with 
such benevolent movements as homes for working 
girls, convalescent homes, hospitals, and other insti- 
tutions for the relief of the suffering, or the amelio- 
ration of the condition ofthe people. Mrs, Gladstone 
is in sympathy with all the more prominent move- 
ments for increasing the well-being of the people. 
But her philanthropies exemplify the adage—‘ If 
you want anything well done, do it yourself;’ and 
probably her best work for humanity has been dcne 
under her own personal supervision.” 

Anthropology. By Charles Bradlaugh. (London : 
Freethought Publishing Company, 1882).—This 
pamphlet gives the substance of four ‘Hall of 
Science Thursday Lectures,” and is a fair presen- 
tation of the new study of man, Lord Derby said 
at Liverpool a week or two ago that ‘‘ democracy 
appreciates education, and especially appreciates 
science.” We do not know whether he took his cue 
from the National Secular Society, of which Mr. 
Bradlaugh is the president, but it is certain that 
scientific study is being extensively encouraged at 
the Hall of Science, in Old-street. Sir Henry W. 
Tyler drew public attention to this fact during the 
last Session of Parliament, and may renew his 
attack in the next. Since that time both the num- 
ber of teachers and students has considerably in- 
creased at classes held there in connection with the 
Science and Art Department of South Kensington, 
and these ‘‘ Thursday Lectures ” have been inaugu- 
rated. Amongst the rest we notice there have been 
series of lectures on ‘* The Physiology of Home,” by 
Mrs. Besant ; and on ‘‘ The Chemistry of Home,” by 
Miss Hypatia Bradlaugh. 


> ——_ 


Piterary Dlotes. 


Mussrs. Cuatro AND Winpvus have in the press 
“ Treland under the Land Act,” being a reprint of the 
letters contributed recently to the Standard by the 
Special Commissioner of that paper in Ireland. 
There will be an appendix, giving the leading cases 
under the Act, with the evidence in full, and a col- 
lection of judicial dicta, &c. 

Mr. Lcuis Srrvenson, the well-known essayist, is 
at work on a critical biography of William Hazlitt. 
It is time that due honour should be paid to one of 
the first of critics and most delightful of writers, 

Proressor Grorce SrepHens will shortly begin 
courses of lectures on Old English and Shakespeare 
at the University of Copenhagen. 

A reesH edition of 2,000 copies of the early 
“ Poetical Works” of Mr. Browning, in six volumes, 
has been printed. ; 

A new edition may shortly be expected of Mr. 
G. W. Vyse’s book on Egypt, which only appeared 
about a fortnight ago. It will recognise with more 
explicitness the extent of the obligation which the 
author owes to Mr. Stanley Lane Poole’s ‘‘ Egypt,” 
published last year by Messrs, Sampson Low, 

Tue Academy hears that Mr. Tuer’s handsome 
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book on ‘ Bartolozzi and his Works,” published legg 
than two months ago, is almost out of print. Tho 
large-paper copies can no longer be obtained, ani 
the price of the quarto edition will be raised im- 
mediately. 

Mrssrs. Coapman AND Hatt will shortly publish 
a “ Charles Dickens’s Birthday Book.” Miss Dickeng 
has compiled the volume, and her sister, Mrs. 0, EB. 
Perugini, supplies five i lustrations. 

Ture members of the Royal Commission on Tech- 
nical Instruction have been visiting the chief schoolg 
and adult classes in the Manchester district, as well 
as those of Liverpool, Oldham, and the other centres 
of textile manufacture. 

Tue Marquis of Lorne is reported to have taken 
the initiatory steps for the establishment of an 
Academy of Sciences in Canada on the principle of 
the Académie of Paris. 

Dr. A, C. Burnewx, the eminent Sanskrit scholar, 
has finally decided to retire from the Madras Civil 
Service. His health will not permit him to return 
to India, even for the three years that would qualify 
him for a full pension. 

Tue demand for dainty little waistcoat-pocket 
volumes seems to be daily increasing, and the supply 
keeps pace with it. Messrs. Griffith and Farran, 
who have just issued “ The Churchman’s Daily Text- 
Book” in that form, will publish immediately 
“Queen Mab ; or, Gems from Shakespeare,” arranged 
and edited by C.W. 

A CORRESPONDENT writes to the Academy from 
Melbourne :—‘‘ Mr, Francis Ormond, the gentleman 
who founded the college bearing his name, has 
offered to give £5,000 towards the establishment of 
a working-man’s college in Melbourne, provided a 
similar sum be subscribed by the public.” 

Herrmann Scunacintwert, the Oriental traveller, 
is dead. He will be remembered in conjuncticn 
with his brother Emil, as an explorer of the Hima- 
layas, he being especially associated with the natural 
history of those mountains. 

Tur French Government, adopting a proposal 
made by the Académie des Inscriptions, has given an 
official mission to M. Aymonier to study the lan- 
guages and inscriptions of Cochin China, 

Tur proprietors of the Cologne Gazette intend 
starting a branch paper in Strasburg on April 1. 
The new paper is to be Liberal in principle and in- 
dependent of the Government, but its main object 
is to promote the interests of Germany in Alsace 
and Lorraine, 

Mr, B. W. Nicnonson, B.A., of Trinity College, 
has been elected to succeed the late Rev. H. M. Coxe 
as Bodleian Librarian. There were twenty-seven 
candidates, The election is made subject to the 
approval of Convocation. Mr. Nicholson has been 
librarian to the Union, and organised the Confer- 
ence of Librarians held at Oxford a few years ago, 
He is at the present time librarian of the London 
Institute, Finsbury. 

Tux health of Mr. J. R. Green, the historian, who 
has been wintering at Mentone, is so poor that 
“The Making of England,” which is just out, will 
be his last serious contribution to historical litera- 
ture, though he may still write fugitive essays. He 
has at all events and for the time abandoned any 
hope of fulfilling a long-cherished design of writing 
a history of England to the Norman Conquest, which 
would have served as an adequate introduction to 
Mr, Freeman’s great work. 

Or 980 women who are this year pursuing the 
higher courses of education in St. Petersburg, 521 
study physics and mathematics, and only 417 litera- 
ture; 610 are of noble origin, and 744 profess the 
Orthodox faith. 

Surricient progress has been made with the new 
building of the City of London School on the 
Thames Embankment to justify the committee in 
the anticipation of its completion by next October. 

Susscriptions have been opened in the leading 
cities of the United States for the American me- 
morial window to Dean Stanley to be erected in West- 
minster Abbey. 

Iv is stated that Musurus Pasha, the Turkisk Am- 
bassador, has just compled a translation of Dante 
into Greek, a copy of which he has presented to Mr, 
Gladstone. 

Mr. E. B, Nicuoxson, of the London Institution, 
has been selected by the curators for the office of 
Bodley’s librarian, vacant by the death of Mr. Coxe. 
We understand that the curators were influenced by 
the desire to get a man of strong practical tendencies, 
and used to plenty of hard work. The Academy 
says: That Mr. Nicholson has it in him to justify 
their choice in other respects also will be least 
doubted by those who have known him best and 
longest. 
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Our Contemporaries, 


DR. H. W. BELLOWS. 

The New York Independent writes :—The Rey. 
Henry Whitney Bellows, D.D., after a serious illness 
of a few days, expired, at his residence in this city, 
on Monday morning, in the sixty-eighth year of his 
age. Dr. Bellows was graduated at Harvard College, 
when but eighteen years old. He travelled in the 
South, preached awhile in Mobile, and in his twenty- 
fourth year was settled over the church in whose 
service he died, having ministered to it first in 
Chambers-street, then in Broadway, under the new 
name of the Church of the Divine Unity, and finally, 
after the removal to the present position, as All 
Souls’ Church, He was also in the editorship of the 
Christian Inquirer, the Christian Examiner, and 
the Liberal Christian. The most important service 
of his life was, probably, his work as president of the 
8 nitary Commission, in which it was said that he 
directed the administration of 15,000,000 dollars in 
supplies and comforts and of 5,000,000 dollars in 
money. Ho was active in the literary and art enter- 
prises of the city, and was to be relied on as happy 
and effective in his extemporaneous efforts. As a 
prexcher and lecturer he was successful, without 
reaching tho highest line of eloquence in either de- 
partment, His sonorous voice and melodious sen- 
tences, his good sense, literary culture, and rhetorical 
power made him a favourite, especially with 
strangers visiting the city. He was a man of great 
kindness, of much religious feeling, and preached 
with dignity and unction. In the theological ques- 
tions before his denomination he was. with some jus- 
tice charged with inconsistency, sometimes acting 
with the more conservative men and sometimes 
with the radicals. This came in part from the con- 
flict between his deep religious faith and his passion 
for liberty ; but still more from the overflowing kind- 
liness of his heart. On all public occasions the 
avourite lergyman of the city, his loss willbe deeply 
felt 


—_—— 


“ENTHUSIASM AND THE MOB.” 

Th Pall Mali Gazette, in the course of an article 
under this heading, says :— 

It is an undoubted fact that there is something 
in what used to be called Enthusiasm that most mobs 
have always found intolerably provoking to them, 
The common multitude have seldom had much fancy, 
save for a few moments at a time, for those exhibi- 
tions of unhealthy religious excitement in which 
heat of pious imagination gets the better of the 
judgment, and extravagance of fancy overrides 
reason. The soul-rescuer and the saint-errant, as 
some one has called the violent proselytiser, hag 
never been a popular character in the streets. Feel- 
ings of nationality and politics entered into the satis- 
faction with which a Roman crowd beheld 9 Chris- 
tian given to the lions or consumed by fire in the 
pitched shirt. Delight in such a spectacle sprang 
from something quite different from mere aversion 
for anew religion. Such an incident as the de- 
struction of the meeting-houses by the London mob 
in Dr. Sacheverell’s time was not religious, but 
political. The shameful brawling which went on a 
few years ago in the church of St, George’s-in-the- 
Wast was mainly due, not to a dislike of the 
“ Enthusiasm” of the High Church clergy and 
their ceremonies, but to the old national antipathy 
to anything that looked like Romanising. The 
same may be said of the Lord George Gordon riots, 
which people who are ignorant of history have at 
least read about in ‘‘ Barnaby Rudge.” But we need 
not go very far for a really parallel exhibition of the 
popular hatred of Enthusiasm. It is only a hun- 
dred and thirty years since Wesley encountered 
exactly the same spirit as is now shown towards the 
Salvationists. At Bristol the streets were filled 
with the rabble, defying the magistrates, shouting, 
cursing and swearing, and ready to swallow the 
ground with fierceness and rage—though we may 
remind the worthy mayors of Reading, Basingstoke, 
and other places, that wherever the authorities put 
a bold face on it, and insisted on the law being re- 
spected, the Methodists were left alone. At Wed- 
nesbury mobs were collected by the sound of horn, 
windows were demolished, houses broken open, 
goods destroyed or stolen, men, women, and children 
beaten, pelted, and dragged in the kennels, and even 
women outraged. At Walsall Wesley had a narrow 
escape with his life; men struck at him with blud- 
geons, his clothes were torn off his back, and he was 
dragged about by the hair of his head. The same 
nsensate fury showed itself in various parts of Eng- 


land, not without some grotesque incidents—as when 
the mob of St. Ives pulled down the preaching-house 
to show their joy that Admiral Matthews had beaten 
the Spaniards. In truth, this is the secret of half 
of the disorders of this kind ; they spring from ani- 
mal spirits and a sort of sporting instinct, and are 
not associated with any clear ideas, or even well- 
defined antipathies. One sentiment of a very in- 
telligible sort is no doubt present on these occasions. 
The actors and sympathising onlookers know that 
the Enthusiasts would, if they could,‘put a stop to all 
cakes and ale. In the violences done to the Metho- 
dists the alehouse-keepers were always supposed to 
be the moving force, just as their representatives are 
in the violences of to-day. 


THE “‘ ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITANNICA.” 

The Atheneum, reviewing the thirteenth vo- 
lume of the new edition of this great work, 
writes :— 

If it would be unjust to compare Professor Baynes 
to Diderot, and his coadjutors to the Encyclopedists 
of the most influential “ Encyclopédie” the world 
has yet seen, if must be granted that the new edi- 
tion shows as great a revolution in thought. . The 
old analysis first systematically expounded in the 
“‘ Eneyclopédie” has given way to the new historical 
school, which has conquered all down the line. It 
it curious to reflect how few are the names to which 
can be traced back the influences which have made 
these volumes what they are. Mr. Darwin, Sir W. 
Thomson, Professor Stubbs, Sir H. S. Maine, Mr. 
Hutchinson Stirling, Mr. Spencer, Professor M. 
Miller, and Mr, Matthew Arnold almost sum up the 
“seminal” influences at work in England during 
the past quarter of a century in science, history, 
law, philosophy, philology, and literary criticism. 
Except in physics, the whole movement may be 
summed up in one word—development. We now 
seek to know not so much what a thing is as how 
it came to be. This tone of thought is predomi- 
nant in the ‘‘ Encyclopedia,” and at times leads to a 
neglect of the facts in the search after their history. 

The most interesting articles are theological, or 
rather Biblical. Nowhere is the change of tone 
more perceptible than in the treatment such topics 
have received here. Historical criticism hag taken 
the place of homiletics, with results peculiarly em- 
barrassing to dogmatic theology. The. change in 
English thought about such subjects can be easily 
measured by a comparison of the mild rationalism 
of the “Essays and Reviews” and the thorough- 
going historical criticism of the principal article in 
this volume, devoted to the rubric “Israel,” and en- 
trusted to the leader of the new school, Professor 
Wellhausen. This is the first time that construction 
has been attempted on the new theory of Israel’s 
development, viz., that the Pentateuch is the finale 
and not the overture of the Old Testament. The 
history of the patriarchs is, of course, entirely ig- 
nored, the opening scene being placed at the Exodus. 
From that time onwards, however, the outline of 
the history is not so divergent from older views ag 
one would expect. The chief point is the new de- 
parture made by the prophets in recognising the 
universalistic tendencies of the great empire. 


A POSITIVIST HALL, 

The Christian World writes:—Mr. Frederick 
Harrison, the well known writer, and a leader among 
the Positivists, is at present delivering, on Sunday 
evenings, a course of nine lectures on “ The Prin- 
ciples and Critics of Positivism,” in Newton Hall, 
Fleur-de-lis-court, Fetter-lane. Newton Hall is 
one of those buildings, hidden away in a network of 
dingy and curious lanes and alleys, which are to be 
found in many of the older parts of London, but of 
which the passers-by in the adjoining great thorough- 
fares generally know nothing. It is a room capable 
of seating perhaps two hundred persons, and is ap- 
proached by two short flights of stairs, and seen 
from cutside might be mistaken for a small chapel. 
The interior is newly painted and brightly lighted, 
with a large open fire-place at each end, in which 
cheerful fires were blazing on Sunday night. There 
is a dais and a small reading desk for the lecturer, 
and the audience are accommodated with chairs. 
At intervals around the walls are busts of some of 
the principal sages and heroes of the Comtist 
Calendar, On Sunday evening the room was 
crowded, among the audience being a good sprin- 
kling of ladies, to hear the second lecture, on “|Comte 
and Carlyle.” The lecture was one of those brilliant 
and incisive pieces of criticism of which, any month 
almost, we may see examples in one or other of the 
leading magazines. Mr. Harrison placed in. strong 
contrast the Deism of Carlyle, with its strange, wild 


cynicism, and “ Biblical wrath,” and its disastrous 
effects upon a great and noble nature, with the lof- 
tier and more elevating creed of Positivism. He 
also discussed the position of Dr. Martineau, whom 
he regarded as perhaps the most eloquent, gifted, 
and high-minded representative of modern theistic 
belief. Mr, Harrison’s lectures, striking and felici- 
tous as they aro in thought and impression, lose a 
good deal from want of freedom and readiness in 
delivery. The speaker’s voice lacks clearness and 
compass, and his enunciation is stumbling and 
hurried, 


_— 


THE BRADLAUGH CASE. 

The Spectator writes :—What astonishes and 
distresses us most in this matter is the lukewarm- 
ness of Liberal Members on a point of such para- 
mount importance. It is, of course, quite true that 
the constituencies do not understand the question, 
that they vaguely think of it as a “question between 
Atheism and Religion, and that in very many Liberal 
constituencies it does a man great harm to be—most 
falsely—regarded as an ally of Mr. Bradlaugh, be- 
cause he demands common justice to the electors of 
Northampton. But though this is undoubtedly the 
case, though it is perfectly true that the Liberal 
cause has been more prejudiced by its supposed alli- 
ance with Mr. Bradlaugh than by any other event 
which has happened for the last two years, this is 
not a matter on which Liberals who know what 
Liberalism means can afford to skulk. It would be 
better, infinitely better, to pass at once a new theo- 
logical test, and to demand from every Member a 
written subscription to the belief in God, than to 
justify this discreditable assertion by the House of 
Commons of its right so to interpret for itself the 
obligations of an oath, as to exclude Atheists by a 
side wind, If the course of English history had not, 
unfortunately, brought the House of Commons into 
such a position that its privileges have inspired an 
almost idolatrous reverence in the Courts of 
Law, a Member refused the power to assert hig 
legal rights as a representative might haye applied 
to the Courts for a mandamus to the House of Com- 
mons, to permit him to take the oath which the law 
imposes on him as the condition of fulfilling his ob- 
ligations as a representative. We all know that this 
is practically impossible. The Courts of Law have 
burned their fingers in former times by engaging in 
struggles with the House of Commons, when it was 
very desirable that they should have been worsted. 
And the consequence is that they will never again 
assert an autherity over the House of Commons, 
even in matters on which such an authority would 
be quite legitimate. None the less, the House of 
Commons would, if it were wise, remit to the Courts 
of Law every strictly legal question affecting its own 
privileges. And there can be no doubt that a ques- 
tion so remitted would be properly considered and 
determined by the Courts of Law, if they found that 
they had any jurisdiction in the matter at all, And 
if they had none, it could be only because no doubt- 
ful point of law was at issue, Of this we aro sure, 
that Liberals who think that the Democracy has a 
right to erect its own feelings into a final disquali- 
fication for the fulfilment of his Parliamentary 
functions by a duly-elected member are inventing a 
scourge for Liberalism of thought and action which 
they will one day bitterly repent. 


THE SPEAKER'S COMMENTARY. 

The Literary World writes:—The fate of tha 
“ Speaker’s Commentary ” has never been doubtful 
to those who know how soon literary partnerships 
are dissolved by agreement. When various writers 
of unequal merit are held together by sucha feeble 
link as the name of the Speaker, it is impossible to 
secure the same equal treatment throughout. In 
some parts the Commentary is made up of mere 
padding—it is crude, superficial, and commonplace ; 
while, turning over a few pages, as if to impress us 
with the sense of contrast, we have another epistle 
of the same apostle, analysed with acumen and re- 
search. It is notin the nature of things that such 
unequal alliances can last. Augustus and Lepidus, 
Pompey and Crassus cannot long continue together ; 
the weaker lags behind ; the public begjn to ask for 
& separate reprint of some one Commentary, as 
that of Westcott on St. John, and in the long run 
the publishers yield to the demand, ond in this way 
seals the fate of the work as a whole, 

It is no fault of its able editor, Canon Cook, that 
this reply to the proposal of the late Speaker is not 
all that we could wish. In some respects it comes 
up to, and even surpasses, the modest standard of 
excellence marked out in the Speaker’s original pro- 
posal. It is a Commentary which any educated man 
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who is not a theologian may consult with profit. Its 
aim is to give the results of modern criticism and 
research without those laborious details which force 
us to apply to the German school of critics their 
own proverb, that we cannot see the trees for the 
wood. There is a neatness, a simplicity, and an 
absence of the two faults of scholars, dogmatism 
and pedantry, which are its chief charms. It would 
be mere prejudice not to admit this. The level is, 
on the whole, sustained throughout with consistency, 
which is that of moderate Anglican orthodoxy, which 
does not blink at difficulties, nor, on the other hand, 
exhaust our patience by an interminable list of so- 
lutions. These merits, of a golden mediocrity, be- 
tween ignoring difficulties and peremptorily solving 
them, are more conspicuous in the later volumes 
than the‘earlier. As we might expect, the Old Testa- 
ment portion is more disappointing than the New, 
since the difficulties there are more formidable, and 
less open to solution from the point of view of a 
compromise. The Pentateuch, for instance, is 
handled by no less than five writers, all divines of 
repute, and one, Mr. Thrupp, no mean Hebraist, but 
we rise from its perusal, as a whole, dissatisfied. 
Not one of them meets point blank the difficulties 
which to Ewald are insuperable, and with which Mr, 
Robertson Smith has shaken the pillars of the temple 
of orthodoxy in Scotland. The same superficial 
treatment attends us all through the books of the 
Old Testament. 

While the list of contributors to the “ Speaker’s 
Commentary” is fairly representative of the state 
of scholarship in the English Church, it would have 
attained a higher level if the selection had been 
more freely made out of a wider circle. We see no 
reason why laymen or divines of other denomina- 
tions should not have been invited to co-operate. 
Instead of overworked bishops like Dr, Jackson and 
Dr. Jacobson, we should have been glad to see 
writers such as Mr. Cox, of Nottingham, has 
gathered around him, Dis aliter viswm. We must 
take it as we have it,.and the result is. in the Hora- 
tian line,—much which is good, more which is in- 
different, and more still which is little, if at all, 
above mediocrity. 


THE REVISED VERSION. 

The 7imes of Tuesday, in an article on Con- 
vocation, writes :— 

A pitched battle is certain to be fought very 
speedily oves the Revised Version of the New 
Testament. Already a respectable organ of Con- 
servative opinion bas sounded the war-ery against 
its new readings with as much feeling as if it 
thought Mr. Gladstone had been among the revisers. 
The volume is in some sort the acknowledged child 
of Convocation. Not the less bitterly on that ac- 
count will its title to acceptance by the Church be 
canvassed and assailed. A body like Convocation, 
with the spirit in which it commonly considers dis- 
putable themes, cannot appease the discord aroused 
by some doubtful changes in the authorised tran- 
slation. Vituperation and taunts will not arbitrate 
finally between contending schloars. The use of 
the debates, which are certain.to proceed on the 
controverted passages, will be that the country may 
hope to be told what they are, their number, and 
their comparative importance. If at the end of the 
wordy warfare the public be able to perceive what 
is the actual amount of questionable matter, some- 
thing will have been gained. The high probability 
is that a majority of persons who speak the English 
language will be content to regard the uncertainties 
as still uncertain, provided they may keep so much 
as remains behind admitted. A more positive result 
might have been anticipated from the inquiries of 
Conyocation into the process by which the Revised 
Version is to become the Authorised Version, if 
Convocation were not what it is, and what it has 
shown itself to be. Convocation could not by its 
own decree legalise the employment of the new ver- 
sion in the services of the Mstablished Church, 
Were Convocation, however, to pronounce a clear 
view that the version should be thus introduced, the 
sanction of other authorities, whether the Queen in 
Council or the Legislature, would probably not be 
withheld. As it is, the Government and Parliament 
can svarcely expect to receive much assistance in 
their meditations on the rank to be assigned to the 
work from the Assembly which might be imagined 
to be peculiarly fitted to advise them. It is not so 
much that the prevailing temper of Convocation is 
opposed to that of the country at large as that 
Conyocation is not organised to speak with a voice 


the country can recognise as representative. 
SS 


Mr. J, E. Borum, sculptor, a Viennese by birth, 
has been elected a member of the Royal Academy. 


THE INQUIRER. 


MAX MULLER ON HIS HIBBERT 
LECTURES. 

The Indian Theistic Review in its last number 
has the following interesting letter addressed to 
its editor, Babu P. C. Mozoomdar, by Professor 
Max Miiller, in reference to a review of his 
Hibbert Lectures :— ‘ 

I wanted to discuss with you chiefly with reference 
to that excellent article of yours published in the 
Theistic Quarterly Review, October 1879. Of all 
the reviews which my Hibbert Lectures have elicited 
I liked yours the best, because it went to the very 
core of the subject which I undertook to treat. You 
have seen better than any body else that the pro- 
blem which I wished to discuss in my ‘‘ Hibbert Lec- 
tures,” and to illustrate through the history’ of re- 
ligion in India was the possibility of religion in the 
light of modern science. I might define my object 
even more accurately by saying that it was a recon- 
sideration of the problem left by Kant in his ‘Critique 
of Pure Reason,” after a full analysis cf the powers 
of our knowledge and the limits of their application, 
viz., ‘Can we have any knowledge of the Super- 
natural?” In Europe all true philosophy must 
reckon with Kant. Though his greatest work, 
“the Critique of Pure Reason,” was published 
just one hundred years ago, no step in ad- 
vance has been made since with regard to de- 
termining the limits, 7.¢., the true powers of human 
knowledge, Other fields of philosophy have been 
cultivated with great success by other observers and 
thinkers, but the problem of all problems, How do 
we know? stands to-day exactly as Kant left it. No 
one has been able to show that Kant was wrong 
when he showed that what we call knowledge has 
for its material nothing but what is supplied by the 
senses. It is we who digest that material, it is we 
who change impressions into percepts, percepts into 
concepts, and concepts into ideals; but even in our 
most abstract concepts the material is always sen- 
suous, just as our very life blood is made up of the 
food which comes to us from without. 

Why shouid we shrink from that? Why should 
we despise sensuous knowledge? Is if not the most 
wonderful thing we know that we should be able to 
see and hear and feel? We may understand, i.¢., 
be able to account for our concepts, because they 
are more or less our own work; but our precepts 
pass all understanding. ‘They are the true miracle, 
the truest revelation, But men are not satisfied 
with the true miracles of nature and the true reve- 
lation of God, they must haye little miracles of 
their own, and they place these miracles of men far 
above the miracles of God. So it is with our know- 
ledge. Instead of seeing the light of God in every 
ray of light, hearing His voice in every note of 
music, and feeling His presence in the touch of 
every loving hand—our wise philosophers turn round 
and say that what they want is what cannot be 
seen, cannot be heard, cannot be touched, and that 
until they have that, their knowledge is not worth 
having. 

Now on this point Kant, too, seems to me to be 
under the influence of the old philosophical preju- 
dices. He thinks that the knowledge supplied to 
us by the senses is finite only, and that there is no 
sensuous foundation for our ideas of the Infinite or 
the unconditioned. He does not indeed surrender 
these ideas, but he tries to justify them on practical 
and moral grounds, not on the grounds on which 
he justifies all other knowledge, namely, perception. 

My chief object in my Hibbert Lectures was to 
show that we have a perfect right to make one step 
beyond Kant, namely, to show that our senses bring 
us into actual contact with the Infinite, and that in 
that sensation of the Infinite lies the living germ 
of all religion. Of course I do not mean that this 
perception gives us a knowledge of the Infinite as it 
is in itself, This can be said of our perception of 
the Infinite as little as of our perception of the 
Finite. Kant shows again and again that our per- 
ception can never give us a knowledge of things in 
themselves, but that all our knowledge applies to 
the pressure or impressions on our senses only. 
But though we cannot know things finite, as they 
are in themselves, we know at all events that they 
are; and this is what applies to our perception of 
the Infinite also. We do not Know through our 
senses what it is, but we know through our very 
senses that it is. We feel the pressure of the Infi- 


nite in the Finite, and unless we had that feeling, 
we should have no true and safe foundation for 
whatever we may afterwards believe of the Infinite. 

Some critics of mine have urged that what I here 
call the Infinite is not the Infinite, but the indefi- 
nite only. Of course, it is in relation tous. We 
only knowitas the Indefinite, as the partially defined, 
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We try to define it and to know it more and more? 
but we never finish it. The whole history of reli- 
gion represents in fact the continuous progress of 
the human definition of the Infinite, but however 
far that definition may advance, it will never ex- 
haust the Infinite, Could we define it all, it would 
cease to be the Infinite, it would cease to be the Un- 
known, it would cease to be Inconceivable and the 
Divine. 

But how, I have been asked again, are we able to 
define the Infinite even in this indefinite way? My 
answer is, look at the history of mankind. From 
the very beginning of history to the present day man 
has been engaged in defining the Infinite. He has 
ascribed to it whatever was the best known to him 
from time to time, and has named it accordingly. 
And as he advanced in his knowledge of what is 
good and best, he has rejected the old names and 
invented new ones. That process of naming the 
Infinite was the process of defining it at first 
affirmatively, then negatively, saying at least what 
the Infinite is not, when human reason discovered 
more and more her inability of saying what the In- 
finite is. If these names, from first to last, are not 
names of the Infinite, of what are they the names? 
Of the Indefinite? There is no Indefinite per se, 
but only in relation to us. Of the finite? Certainly 
not, for even the lowest names of the lowest religions 
exclude the idea of the Finite. 

You ask me (p. 50) how with this view of the In- 
finite I can say that “the outward eye, the mere 
organ, apprehends the Infinite, because the Infinite 
has neither form nor dimension.” When I used the 
expression ‘to apprehend the Infinite,” I surely 
explained what I meant by it. Yes, I maintain and 
I do go, as going beyond Kant’s philosophy, that the 
eye is brought in actual contact with the Infinite, 
and that wo feel the presence of the Infinite through 
its pressure on all our senses. Qur senses, if I may 
say so, feel the Infinite, and out of that plenitude 
they apprehend the Finite. To apprehend the Finite 
is the same as to define the Infinite, whether in 
space or time or in all other sensuous perceptions. 
You speak of the outward cye, the mere organ. Is 
there an outward eye? Is there a mere organ? Is 
not the simplest perception of a ray of light the 
most wonderful act of knowledge, which the ‘* mere 
organ” is as little able to explain as the whole appa- 
ratus ofall our so-called faculties of knowledge? Yes, 
to me the first ray of light perceived is the perception 
of the Infinite, a revelation more wonderful than any 
that followed afterwards. We may afterwards define 
the light, we may count the vibrations that prodace 
different forms or colours of light, we may analyse 
the nerves that convey the vibrations to the nerve 
centre in the brain, and yet with all that we want 
to-day as much as the ancient prophets thousands 
of years ago, some voice, some will, some Infinite 
Being saying and willing, let there be light. 

You say you agree with me so far as to think 
that sensuous perceptions suggest the Infinite 
(p. 53). I do not quarrel about words, and am 
quite willing to accept that mode of expression. 
But if the senses can suggest the Infinite, why, 
then, do we want, as you say, another special 
faculty in the soul to apprehend the Infinite? If 
the senses can suggest the Infinite, then let what 
we call the understanding, or reason, or faith, 
develop that suggestion; but the important step is 
the first suggestion. I do not object to a division 
of the faculties of the soul for the purpose of scien- 
tific treatment. But as the five senses are only five 
modifications of perception, so, in its truest essence, 
all the so-called faculties of the soul are but dif- 
ferent modifications or degrees of cognition. Sen- 
suous knowledge is the first knowledge, and there- 
fore often considered as the lowest. But as with- 
out it no knowledge whatever is possible to human 
being surely we are wrong in degrading it, or in 
not recognising that, as the beautiful flower is 
impossible without the ugly root, so the highest 
flights of speculations would be impossible with- 
out what you call ‘‘the mere material organ of the 
eye.” 

Then, you ask, why, if faith is buta devolopment 
of that faculty of knowledge the first manifesta- 
tions of which appear in sensuous knowledge, have 
not the animals arrived at the same development ? 
Why has no animal faith in the Infinite? My 
answer is, every being is not what it is, but what it 
becomes. There are stages in the growth of the 
animal and of the man where both seem alike, there 
are stages where the animal seems even more perfect 
than the man. But, as a matter of fact, the animal 
stops at acertain stage and cannot get beyond, while 
man grows on to reach his fulldevelopment, When 
we see a baby and a young monkey, we have no 
reason to suppose that the one will develop into a 
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speaking animal the other not. But soitis, and we 
must simply accept the facts. It is language that 
marks the line which no animal can cross, it is lan- 
guage that enables man to develop his percepts into 
concepts, and his concepts into ideals. The highest 
of these ideals in the Infinite in its various aspects, 
physical, metaphysical and religious, and I have 
always held and I still hold even against the greatest 
of all modern philosophers, that the material out of 
which this ideal is constructed is in the first instance 
supplied by the senses, that it is not a mere postulate 
of reason or aspiration of faith, but shares with all 
our knowledge the same firm foundation the evidence 
of the senses. 

So you see my letter has grown into a long epistle, 
and if you like, you may print it in the same journal 
in which your review of my “‘ Hibbert Lectures ” ap- 
peared. Your friends will then see, as I hope you 
may see yourself, that though we may differ in the 
wording of our thoughts, our thoughts spring from 
the same source, and tend, in their various ways, 
towards the same infinite ocean. 


RotuerHAM,—On Friday, 10th inst., Mr. A. W. 
Chadburn, of Shefiield, kindly exhibited a beautiful 
series of dissolving views to the children of the 
Sunday-school of the Church of Our Father, 
Rotherham. On the motion of Mr. Councillor 
Walker, seconded by Mr. Houseley, superintendents 
- of the School, a yote of thanks was passed to Mr. 
Chadburn. 

Hastines.—A memorial window has just been 
placed in the Unitarian Christian Church at Hast- 
ings by Mrs. Francis, in memory of her husband, the 
late Mr. Samuel Francis, a much loved and honoured 
member of the congregation, who died Feb. 16, 1881. 
On Sunday morning last the Rev. J. Ruddle preached 
a sermon on the ‘‘ Memory ot the Good,” the object 
of which was to show how the memory of faithful 
friends who have departed strengthens our hope of 
immortality, lessens our dread of death, and deepens 
our trust in Providence. He concluded thus: ‘I 
am led to make these remarks to-day because the 
new window, which now for the first time adds beauty 
and attractiveness to this house, is to many of our 
friends a good deal more than an additional adorn- 
ment, It is the memorial of a good man, who, 
until about a year ago, worshipped here with them. 
Tregret that I had not the privilege of knowing Mr. 
Francis, Yet it has been with much pleasure that 
I have heard from several friends who knew him 
well accounts which so beautifully blend to form a 
character of a type towards which so many of us 
strive and so few attain, A man of great activity 
and yet a man of modesty, a man without preten- 
tiousness. When something was to be done he was 
to the front with his aid; and when disputes, and 
those small jealousies which torment even very good 
people caused trouble, he was emphatically the man 
of peace. It is, therefore, with much confidence in 
its sanctifying and saving power that I command 
our friends to cultivate the memory of such a man. 
We are but a small and struggling church, a church 
composed of mortal men ané women imperfect 
like other mortals. There is none among us who 
does not mean to do well; there isnot one among us 
who does uot find that evil is present with us even 
when we would do good. Something more is needed 
in such a case thanthe best efforts of a minister yet 
young in years and in experience. Let what is 
lacking be supplied in the memory of the faithful 
dead, To our bereaved sister who has given us this 
memorial thanks are due from all, and from none so 
much as from the minister who feels that his hands 
are strengthened by this appropriate and kindly gift. 
Thereby the responsibility of every soul is increased. 
We have one more motive for perseverance in work- 
ing out our own salvation.” 

Brruineuam Oxp Mertine Houst.—The removal 
of this interesting memorial of Nonconformity in 
Birmingham by the forthcoming extension of the 
New-street station will be marked by the issue of a 
very interesting memcrial. Mrs. Catherine Hutton 
Beale, a member of the congregation, has carefully 
collected all the inscriptions on the gravestones in 
the chapel yard, and has made drawings of the mural 
tablets in the chapel also, and these are to be printed 
in a royal quarto volume for a limited number of 
subscribers, Nearly two hundred inscriptions will 
thus be preserved, and as some account will be given 
of the history of the chapel and the schools and of 
the ministers and members of the congregation, the 
volume will not only be welcomed by those more 
immediately interested, but will be an acceptible ad- 
dition to the history of our town during two hun- 
dred years. 


THE INQUIRER. 


Correspondence, 


“ THE IRISH QUESTION.” 
TO THE EDITOR. 

Si1r,—It is rather hard to satisfy Mr. J. Orr. In 
his reply to my first letter he very slightingly and 
superciliously disposes of ‘‘ W. W.” as 4 versed 
only in Cork politics.’ When “ W. W.’ amiably 
attempts to soothe him with Mr. J. Chamberlain 8 
“Defence” he accuses “W. W.” of sheltering 
himself beneath the shield of that Achilles. What 
politics or what politician would Mr, Orr summon 
from the vasty deep to allay his unquenchable as- 
pirations? Yet in one part of his letter he expresses 
his high esteem for Mr. Chamberlain; but, alas, in 
another he thinks it hardly fair for the President 
of the Board of Trade to take advantage of his 
high position to brand men hitherto deemed honour- 
able with the crime of inciting to arson, outrage and 
assassination without bringing them to trial, &c. 
Again, he says, ‘‘ Mr. Chamberlain is quite capable 
of discriminating, and much too just, I believe, to 
attribute such action (as the Cork instance of in- 
timidation) to the regular organisation.” In this 
estimate I perfectly concur, extending the capability 
of discrimination and justice to the Government as 
awhole. But, unfortunately, there is such a thing 
as irregular action of a regular organisation, and 
such action necessitates the intervention of a higher 
regulator. ‘‘ By their fruits shall ye know them.” 
Mr. Orr thinks the League was not responsible for 
the actions of its individual members or even local 
branches ‘such as that of the Cork branches,” It 
is very evident that the Government thinks differ- 
ently. So do most peaceable and law-abiding 
people. The head is responsible for the hand, 
ay, and for the tongue, too. 

Both your correspondents, “ Mr. Orr” and “An 
English Liberal,” seem to expect that the Govern- 
ment should take them into their full confidence 
and specify precisely the grounds on which they 
judged it expedient to imprison the “ suspects ”—an 
expectation as unreasonable as impracticable in the 
exceptionally dangerous state of this “land of Ire.” 

If Parliament thinks that the Executive has ex- 
ceeded its prerogative, a vote of want of confidence 
will speedily issue in an appeal to the source of all 
political power. In that case let Liberals duly 
weigh the spective merits of the Conservative and 
Progressive Parties. Mr. Parzell facetiously bap- 
tised the Chief Secretary for Ireland “‘ Buck-shot ” 
Forster, Perhaps your correspondents would prefer 
as his successor ‘‘ Grape-shot” Blank. To such 
complexion must it come if the mild, merciful, 
patient, peace-seeking Gladstone, Bright and Forster 
are cashiered. AWG iN 

Cork, Feb. 13. 

[It is quite time to close this correspondence.— 
Ep, of Inq.] 


Tur Pranopy Donation Funp.—The annual re- 
port of the trustees of this fund hag been issued. 
The net gain of the year, from rents and interest, 
has been £29,751 1s. 9d.,as shown by the annexed 
accounts. The sum given and bequeathed by Mr. 


Peabody was, in 1862, £150,000; in 1866, £100,000 ;’ 


in 1868, £100,000 ; and in 1873, £150,000 ; making 
a total of £500,000 ; to which has been added money 
received as rent and interest £280,448 4s, 9d., making 
the total fund on the 31st December last £780,448 
4s. 9d. The trustees have borrowed and are owing 
the Public Works Loan Commissioners £62,833, 
6s. 8d. The expenditure to the end of the year has 
been £781,040 9s. 7d. Uptothe end of the year 
the trustees had provided for the artisan and 
labouring poor of London 6,160 rooms, exclusive of 
bath-rooms, laundries, and washhouses. These 
rooms comprised 2,787 separate dwellings, which 
were occupied by 11,459 persons, 432 new dwellings 
have been opened by the trustees during the past 
year, and for these there have been upwards of three 
thousand applicants. The death-rate in the Pea- 
body Buildings for the year was 17:22 per 1,000, 
which is about 3:98 in a thousand below the average 
of all London for the same period. 

We learn from the Scotsman that the old burial 
ground at Ecclefechan, in which Carlyle was in- 
terred, has recently been put in order by persons 
having rights of sepulture there. Tho boundary 
wall has been repaired, and walks have been laid out, 
But Carlyle’s grave is marked only by the remains 
of a few wreaths. Not even his initials are carved 
on the insignificant head-stone, though the stones 
on each side bear the initials of his mother and his 
brother, 
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IN MEMORIAM.—WILLIAM DENNIS OF 
NORTHAMPTON. 
BY THE REY. E. R, GRANT, 

Amos y. 8 :—“ He turneth the shadow of death into 
the brightness of morning.” 

As the bells last Sunday were ringing their call to 
morning worship another call came to that dear 
friend who is in all our thoughts to-day, and he 
obeyed the call without any shrinking or hesitation, 
knowing that it came from One who “ turneth the 
shadow of death into the brightness of morning.” 
And I cannot let this opportunity pass without 
uttering just a few words in momory of a life so 
honourable, and a death so peaceful. 


It was impossible to know Mr. Dennis long with- 
out being convinced of the fact that he was no 
ordinary man. And when a superior nature lives 
and works, takes a prominent place in a town for a 
number of years, it is well to study the spirit and 
ask the meaning of such a life, for it is a matter of 
great importance what kind of people come across 
our path. They look upon us. We see them in 
the streets. They come to our houses. They utter 
words long remembered. They shine into the very 
depths of our nature, and then they pass on and 
are seen no more. Mr, Dennis, as you know, was 
aman of refined tastes, of strong individuality, of 
firm purpose, of wide and varied culture, of ripe and 
rare judgment, and of singular uprightness and 
devoutness of chsracter. You all remember hig 
physical aspect, his tall, erect, and stately frame, 
not massive or muscular, but marked by a nervous 
lightness and keen grace which indicated the pre- 
dominent nature of the man. You could not study 
his fine-cut features or his face when lit up with 
some subject of interest, without feeling that you 
were in the presence of a powerful mind—in the 
presence of one who could hold his own, and not be 
easily imposed upon by any sophistry or metaphy- 
sical subtlety, however clever. Yet this astuteness 
was often blended with a delicacy and sweetness 
that was wonderfully winning ; but he always re- 
tained what I may call a kingly self-respect. And 
he was a king, for no one could venture to take 
liberties with him, or presume that he would share 
in any work, scheme, or plan which would not bear 
the clearest light of day. One of the first things 
that would strike you was that he was a very 
grave man, often even to seriousness. This was no 
affectation on his part, but was natural to him. By 
simple weight of character he gained his high place 
in men’s esteem, and by the same weight of cha- 
racter kept it to the last; and yet this gravity to the 
favoured few was often toned down, and he could be 
gay as the sunlight, and his conversation sweet and 
refreshing as asummer’s breeze. He looked upon 
all worthy things with a deep interest ; but if they 
were not worthy he made no effort to discuss them, 
and dismissed them with a marvellous though not 
undignified facility, 

One great quality for which he stood pre-eminent 
was his wonderful truthfulness. From the most 
trivial work to the highest duty—from the simplest 
act of worship up to the greatest intellectual pro- 
blem—his words, thoughts, and judgments were 
determined by one unswerving truthfulness, His 
thoughts might grow wider—his nature might un- 
fold, and lead to larger conclusions, as it did ; but 
he never wavered as to this quality of sterling truth- 
fulness. He knew little or nothing of mere senti- 
ment or unstable emotion, but was from head to 
foot one solid piece of unmixed reality. This, of 
course, was somewhat chilling to some, and some- 
times crushing to those who are predominantly sen- 
timental and emotional; but, on the other hand, it 
was a great help, guide, and safeguard to others. 
Amid all the tinsel, varnish, veneer, and sham of 
many, it was, when you understood him, yery brac- 
ing and helpful to come into contact with his intense 
reality. Not a few young men, when they have 
looked upon his unmixed truthfulness, as they saw 
it permeate every fibre of the man, and heard its 
strong beating in every beat of his strong heart— 
when they saw that it constituted the entire atmo- 
sphere in which he breathed, and that it was one of 
the mainsprings of all his better life—they then 
bowed, as‘in the presence of a superior nature, saw 
their own shortcomings, and longed to be strong and 
real, manly and natural, as he was, 

Though he was not over-active, or always rushing 
to the front, there was a large amount of intensity 
in his nature—intensity of a quiet, but very power 
ful kind. This intensity led him to take a deep in- 
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terest, not only in parochial and imperial, but also 
in European and trans-atlantic politics; also in 
those wider questions connected with the intellec- 
tual problems of the nineteenth century. Whenhe 
was a young man there was a notable band of men 
in this country who belonged to a distinct phase of 
English history, and who have left a mark upon its 
page which will not be easily obliterated. They 
formed a distinct type of character—cultured, phi- 
losophical, and with decided radical tendencies in 
science, theology, and politics. They were in sym- 
-pathy with all human advancement in every form. 
They fought in all those battles, and achieved all 
those victories, which have been the pride and glory 
of the last forty or fifty years. To this band of men 
Mr. Dennis belonged, and it was his happy fortune 
to belong to it from the first. He did not saunter 
in at the eleventh hour, and share the glory he did 
not help to win—he did not wait to see how the 
fight would go before he took his side; but he 
entered the field in the early morning of life—he 
put his hand to the plough when the weeds were 
thick and rank, and he never deserted the old flag 
which was carried in front of all those great move- 
ments which have done so much to secure the great- 
ness, freedom, and glory of these times, With all 
this, however, he was never among the shallow 
ranters or dreamy fanatics. He was always cautious, 
and never in a hurry. What he knew in politics or 
religion he mastered and avowed, and, however un- 
popular, he stood by his conclusions to the end. 
Such men help not only to consecrate, but dignify 
those struggles which seem at the time, to so many, 
to be outrageous and unnecessary, but which are 
nevertheless afterwards found to be of all things 
the most productive of good. Many in their later 
years grow dissatisfied, and somewhat conservative. 
This is, perhaps, natural. They hold with a looser 
hand and lesser love things which before were very 
dear to them. This was not so, however, with our 
departed friend. His mental hunger never left him 
—his sympathy with all true and progressive things 
never failed him. He watched each new rising in 
the tide of thought, and tried, though he confessed 
sometimes that he did not always succeed in under- 
standing them; but, however puzzled at times by 
the new demands of a younger generation, he was 
sympathetic, hopeful, and liberal to the last. 

As you know, he filled a large place in the life of 
this town for many years, and it is acknowledged 
by all that he filled in with dignity, thoroughness, 
and fidelity. He had a private life as well as.a 
public one, and some of us were often charmed with 
his antiquarian lore—with his delightful stories, 
told in his own peculiar way, and with his large 
stores of information on a vast variety of subjects, 
all of which told of much and careful reading—a 
retentive memory, and a deep love of knowledge for 
its own sake. To his private friends he is an irre- 
parable loss, and they find it hard indeed to think 
that they will never hear his voice or look upon his 
venerable form again. 

In many ways he was very generous, though 
always careful and thrifty. He was charitable, but 
always in hig own way, and not in other people’s, 
and never because others tried to induce him to do 
so. Nota few inthis town, to my knowledge, have 
reason to be grateful for his generosity just when 
that generosity was specially useful to them. He 
knew the value of material things; he knew how to 
accumulate them, and no doubt took pleasure in 
their accumulation. But his thriftiness was like the 
thriftiness of nature—who never wastes the paring 
of a finger nail, and yet is never mean in her bounty. 
There are some people who have done many things, 
and who have done them well, but somehow one gets 
to know all that they have ever accomplished, but 
there are others who do things about which they 
never speak. ‘There are lives set in motion, influ- 
ences brought to bear, and results achieved which 
are often not a little wonderful. But when we find 
that some generous hand gave the first impulse, and 
said no word about it, we then begin to see how 
great a thing a wise and timely charity is; and I 
have been glad to learn of several instances where 
such real help has been given by our departed 
friend. 

You have all heard something about his suffering 
for many long months. I should like to say just a 
word about the way in which he endured it. You 
haye seen him literally waste away under your eyes, 
but you never heard him murmur or complain of 
the misery of life, as is the custom with some. I 
have often wondered at his patience, and admired 
it. If he ever got into ‘a gulf of gloom—-and there 
were lonely hours in which he did—he soon emerged, 
and became again contented, if not radiant. There 
was no rebellion in him, and no hardness, but often 
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a deep thankfulness which was a great pleasure to 
see. In such patience there is a true lesson for us. 
In a world like this we must, most of us, suffer more 
or less; may we learn from him “to suffer and be 
strong.” 
I must now say a few words about his religion. 

I cannot forget here that his theological position 
was that of a Unitarian Christian. He was this 
from conviction and sympathy, and he made no 
secret of it. He thought the matter out for him- 
self, and though he was slow in admitting any new 
factor into the realm of theology, he was on the 
progressive side, and, notably in the last few years, 
he moved on in the spirit of modern methods—but 
always in a somewhat cautious and judicial way. 
He was steadily led, however, towards those results 
which are fast becoming prominent features in the 
brighter faith of these modern times. His ideas of 
God were full of beauty, full of reverence, and full 
of trust. His views of man were generally bright 
and hopeful, even though he was not over lenient to 
the blunderings and stupidity he often witnessed, 
and he looked to the future with such a quiet con- 
fidence that ‘‘new smiles of mercy” always took 
the place of the old “frowns of terror.” He was 
strong on the intellectual side of his faith, and was 
always ready to give a reason for holding it; and he 
often did this with a clearness and force that made 
his antagonists very careful as to what assertions 
they made in his presence. But he was also strong 
on the spiritual and moral side of his faith, This 
raised him to the highest point of veneration for 
God, as he saw him in the teachings of Jesus Christ, 
and led him away from all theological entanglement 
to a bright, pure, and happy life. And he has 
proved for us again, if proof were necessary, that a 
Unitarian, if he will only live like one who is 
proud and not ashamed of his faith, may win the 
admiration and regard of his fellows. At any rate, 
he conquered custom, prejudice, and bigotry, by 
the sheer weight of a courageous and faithful 
life, and has proved that ability and industry will 
command not only a field of labour, but a harvest to 
reap, whatever a man’s creed maybe. We shall 
miss him here very much—how much I will not 
venture to say, but in departing he has shown us 
this—that we must conquer in the future as he con- 
quered in the past, by intelligence, by patient per- 
severance, by perfect sincerity, by courage, and by 
crowning every day with some useful deed. If we 
do this, then our end, like his, will be an end of 
peace. Fortunately, his mind was perfectly clear to 
the last ; there was no jangling of sweet bells, no 
strife, no pain in his departure, for 

The storm that swept the wintry sky 

No more disturbed his deep repose 

Than summer evening’s latest sigh 

That shuts the rose, 

His end was of all things most peaceful. He slept 
like a child, and passed away without a sign or groan. 
And do youask why his last hours were so tranquil ? 
It was because he believed in One who could turn 
the shadow of death into the brightness of morning. 
What men call death had no terror for him, Life, 
ashe knew, was the only positive experience that 
deathis only a state of unconsciousness, and has no 
existerce at all except in the conceptions of the liv- 
ing, and his conceptions being just there were no 
compelling forces or phantom horrors for him ; he 
was not subject to bondage through fear of death, 
and it is of all things a happy thing to know that 
death is no monster force at all, but simply the act 
of completion—the twin brother of sleep—nay, so 
far as the body is concerned, it is asleep from which 
there is no waking. Itis only before death that 
men feel, or are conscious of, anything about it. It 
is their thought concerning it, their fear of it, 
which alarms and punishes them, and not the thing 
itself. It will be to us now and all through 
life just what we think it to be. How all im- 
portant then that we should think right and true 
thoughts on such a matter. This is what our late 
triend did, and therefore to him there was 
no darkness of death, but simply a passing away into 
the everlasting light, This world has been tyranised 
over too long by old Superstition on this matter. 
Death is not defeat; it is not destruction; it is 
rather the culmination and real victory of life. 
When a great man was once passing away he ordered 
his friends to bring the sweetest roses, and play the 
sweetest music, and so, with the air of a conqueror 
—with the trust of a man, and the faith of a saint 
—his spirit went forth. He knew that the shadow 
of death would be turned into the brightness of 
morning. And when that is the case we need not 
toll the bell—we need not array ourselves in colours 
too dismal. It may be done for ourselves as an ex- 
pression of our deepest sorrow, but not for them, 
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since they have found the shadow of death turned 
into the brightness of morning. Death, then, so long 
called the old enemy, has parted, so far as we are 
concerned, with all its frightfulness, and puts on 
true beauty. It then becomes the evening star of 
memory, and the morning star of hope. The Hes- 
per of the failing flesh and the Phosphor of the 
rising soul. That being so, we have learned to wait 
in faith ; and when the time comes—and we hope 
it will not be too soon, or too late, but when God 
wills—but when it comes may we, too, enter the 
ancient mystery, and as we enter it say—} 


Though I stoop 
Into a dark and tremendous sea of cloud, 
It is but for a time. I press God’s light 
Close to my heart, and its splendour, soon or late, 
Will pierce the gloom and I shall emerge some- 
where 
Where God wills : that’s enough for me, 


Where that will be Ido not profess to know—but 
this I know—before we were born into this world 
we knew absolutely nothing of it, We were all Ag- 
nostics then. Yet when we came into this world 
the love was all waiting to receive us, and all nature 
soon became a perfect wonder of beautytous. And 
so when we are born into the next world I venture 
to hope that we shall find it not less wonderful— 
not less beautiful—not less full of love, and not less 
adapted to our real needs than this; and as God’s 
way is ever onward, I venture to think that it will 
be infinitely more so—and if that be true, is it not 
a splendid fact that ‘‘He turneth the shadow of 
death into the brightness of morning”? That faith, 
at any rate, very much accounted for the extremely 
peaceful departure of our late friend. May we live 
as he did—doing justly, loving mercy, and walking 
humbly with God—then we too shall one day know 
how beautiful a thing it is to believe in that great 
Father who turns the shadow of death into the 
brightness of morning. 


As the congregation left the edifice the organist 
played the ‘‘ Dead March” in Saul. 


READING.—On Wednesday evening Mr. W. A. 
Sothern, of London, read a very interesting paper 
before a gathering of the members and friends of 
the Literary and Scientific Society on ‘‘ The Writings 
of Sir Thomas Browne” (the English Montaigne), 
physician of Norwich. The Rev. R. R. Suffield pre- 
sided. Mr. Sothern justified the selection of his 
sabject by the fact of the recent appearance of a new 
edition of Sir T. Browne’s celebrated work, ‘‘ The 
Religio Medici,” and the interest it had excited in the 
literary world. He gavea brief réswmé of his life 
and works, and drew an analogy between him as a 
writer and Montaigne, who preceded him, remarking 
that he was indebted to Montaigne for the main 
characteristics of his works, although there were 
essential differences between them arising out of 
national distinctions and geographical position. He 
considered that Browne was the more philosophical 
writer of the two, the other possessing all the dash 
and spirit of the sprightly French writers, though 
both exposed the errors, foibles and frivolities of the 
society of their day. Mr. Sothern quoted from 
Browne’s works, and stated that he made experiments 
in the direction of the discovery of the magnetic 
telegraph, but without success, and the theory of 
evolution was forshadowed in his writings, now two 
hundred years since. Replying to a hearty vote of 
thanks Mr. Sothern spoke of the value of such 
societies as that under which they were met, which 
he regarded as the outposts or vanguard of literary 
culture and civilisation. 

Tue Rev. Grorce Gouin, an eminent Baptist 
minister, died on Monday evening at Norwich. Mr. 
Gould settled in Norwich in 1849, when he suc- 
ceeded the late Rev. W. Brock in the pastorate of 
St. Mary’s Chapel in that city. He was president 
of the Baptist Union in 1879-80. 


Epps’s CocoA.—GRraTEFUL AND ComForrina. --“‘ By a thee 
rough knowledge of the natural laws which govern the 
operations of digestion and nutrition, and by a careful 
application of the fine properties of well-selected cocoa, 
Mr. Epps has provided our breakfast tables with a deli- 
eately-flavoured beverage which may save us many heavy 
doctors’ bills. It is by the judicious use of such articles 
of diet that a constitution may be gradually built up unti. 
strong enough to resist every tendency to disease. Hun- 
dreds of subtle maladies are floating around us ready to 
attack wherever there isa weak point. We may escape 
many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well fortified with 
pure blood and a properly nourished frame.”—Civil Ser- 
vice Gazette.-—Made simply with boiling water or milk, 
Sold only in Packets labelled—‘‘Jamzs Errs & Co., 
Homeopathic Chemists, London.” Also makers of Epps’s 
Chocolate Essence for afternoon use, 
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Aeligious Intelligence, 


THE LATE DR. BELLOWS. 

On*Sunday morning week the Rev. R. L. Car- 
enter preached at Bridport from 1 Timothy i, 5 :— 
“The end of the commandment is charity,” &., and 
quoted the account in the Daily News of the emi- 
nent services rendered by Dr. Bellows, as the guid- 
ing head and inspiring spirit of the United States 
Sanitary Commission during the civil war. In 1850 
he (Mr, C.) had been for many days his guest in New 
York, and was impressed by his great ability, not 
only as a preacher and a public speaker, but as an 
editor (of the Christian Inquirer), and as one con- 
versant with affairs, Whatever he found to do, he 
did it with his might; while his culture, his geni- 
ality, and his sympathetic kindness won for him 
general esteem and affection, His congregation 
comprised some of the ablest and most influential 
persons in the metropolitan city; and their confi- 
dence in him, and expression of his value as an 
organiser and animater of benevolent enterprises, 
helped him to take the distinguished post he occu- 
pied in the war. Till 1833 the Congregational 
Churches, whether Orthodox or Unitarian, were 
established by law in Massachusetts, and Dr, Bellows 
retained the conservatism which is usually fostered 
by an Establishment. . The opposition of the 
Churches to the Anti-Slavery agitation led many of 
the most ardent philanthropists to be ‘‘ Come-outers sd 
much that was once held sacred was exposed to severe 
criticism, while the progress of learning and phi- 
losophy unsettled many minds. In 1859 Dr. Bel- 
lows delivered an address to the Divinity-school 
at Cambridge, Mass., entitled “The Suspense of 
Faith,” which. caused a great sensation. It was 
followed by ‘‘ A Sequel,” preached in his own church 
(‘All Souls”). It seemed to him that the principle 
of Protestantism was being carried to an extreme, 
which endangered morality and social order, as 
well as reverence, If Catholicism cherished faith at 
the expense of freedom, Protestantism might lead 
to freedom without faith. In the soul’s relation to 
God, Catholicism was centripetal, Protestantism an- 
trifugal. Both forces were needed, if it would keep 
its appointed sphere. He would not have his church 
separate itself from the church universal, much less 
break itself into fragments, each one thinking only for 
himself, careless of the faith and experience stored 
up throughout the ages. The war for the Union 
checked the tendency to political isolation, the need 
had been intensely felt for national unity, and when 
that war was drawing to a close Dr. Bellows used 
the great influence which his services in the Sanitary 
Commission had given him, to promote organisation 
among the scattered Unitarian churches. Hig ap- 
peals resulted in the National Convention, which 
met in New York April 1865; out of this sprung 
the great biennial Conferences, the success of which 
has stimulated the effort now made in England. 
There was a fear lest the enterprise should be wrecked 
by the attempt to impose some confession of faith, 
which might be a cause of discord ; but the earnest 
desire to reach some practical good led the delegates 
to pass, instead of any creed, the following preamble: 
—‘ Whereas the great opportunities and demands 
for Christian labour and consecration at this time 
jacrease our sense of the obligations of all disciples of 
the Lord Jesus Christ to prove their faith by their self- 
denial, and by the devotion of their lives and pos- 
sessions to the service of God, and the building up of 
the kingdom of His Son, (1) Therefore the Christian 
churches of the Unitarian faith here assembled, 
unite themselves together ‘in a common body, 
to be known as the National Conference of 
Unitarian and other Christian churches, to the 
end of energising and stimulating the deno- 
mination with which they are connected to the 
largest exertions in the cause of Christian faith and 
work.” In these exertions he was prominent to the 
last. His influence and the respect in which he 
was held increased with years. Ho felt that he had 
most of the duties of a bishop. He was not only 
an overseer of the flock to which he had ministered 
for forty-three years, his advice and help were freely 
given wherever they seemed needed by our Churches 
in that vast Republic. He had several times visited 
Europe, and he published his impressions in two 
eloquent yolumes— The Old World in its New 
Face.” In 1868 he preached before the Unitarian 
Association in London, and the Western Unitarian 
Society at Exeter. He had a great affection for the 
mother country. In his ‘Suspense of Faith” he 
spoke with enthusiasm of the first Atlantic tele- 
graph, which, by linking the Continents seemed to 
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unite the ardour of American hope with the serenity 
of memory — ‘‘ Europe owns, and is, the past,” 
and at the close of last year he expressed his joy 
in the hearty feeling between America and England, 
with ‘her precious traditions and venerable asso- 
ciations.” Emigrants and others who were forlorn 
and friendless remember his tender kindness: and 
there are very many more who will always treasure 
the memory of his friendship ; and who sympathise 
with his bereaved fami!r end church, And now 
he has finished his career, and has left the faith, and 
has entered into the ‘“‘ cloud of witnesses” radiant 
with the love of God. 

The Boston Christian Register of Jan, 19 records 
that ‘ the Rey. Dr. Bellows’s New Year Sermon was 
on intuition and experience. It was marked by a 
breadth of sympathy for the young, peculiarly beau- 
tiful in one who has garnered up such riches of ex- 
perience. The discourse was a noble rebuke to 
pessimism and cynicism,” On Jan. 17 he delivered 
the ‘‘ charge to the minister” at the installation of 
the pastor of the Fourth Unitarian Church, New 
York ; his son, the Rey. Russell N. Bellows, giving 
the “right hand of fellowship.” The same paper 
contains a characteristic letter from Dr. Bellows, 
urging the attention of the Churches and the 
wealthy laity to the claims of the Rev. Mr. Mayo, 
who is doing an excellent work in promoting eduoa- 
tion in the South. ‘His Sunday sermons and his 
week-day addresses are thronged with hungry 
hearers.” 


———_. ——. 


THE FREE CHRISTIAN CHURCH, 
BARNARD CASTLE. 

The following is from a “ Ramble in Teesdale,” 
published in the Teesdale Mercury of Feb. 8, and 
signed “ Robin Rambler.” After noting various 
objects of natural interest in the town and adja- 
cent locality, ““ Rambler” proceeds :— 


We are now passing down Newgate, and take a 
glance at the beautiful little church, the “Free 
Christian Church ”—erected to the memory of the 
late Mr, Geo. Brown—a worthy memorial of a good 
and noble man, a man of broad culture, of a liberal 
mind, of a wide grasp of intellect, of great moral 
courage, of undoubted philanthropy ; a reformer of 
social, political, religious, moral and local abuses, 
for forty years the life and soul of the Meshanics’ 
Institute, a good lecturer, an enthusiastic, intelli- 
gent and earnest preacher, a terse and telling public 
speaker, and a writer of no mean order, 

When I resided at Barnard Castle the Free Chris- 
tian Church was in the old Broad Gates Chapel, the 
chapel in which John Wesley has preached, This 
little band of ‘ Free Christians ” has, notwithstand- 
ing their unpopularity and reputed heterodoxy, ut- 
tered many a noble word in favour of freedom and 
progress, and helped forward all the great move- 
ments of the age—temperance, anti-slavery, anti- 
war, anti-bigotry, and anti-humbug. It hag been an 
inveterate enemy to unjust tyrannical and oppres- 
sive laws ; it has favoured freedom of thought, free- 
dom of speech, and freedom of action ; its mem- 
bers and ministers have been free to receive new 
light from all quarters, whether religious, moral, 
social, political, or scientific. 

Ihave a distinct recollection of the little band 
which was associated with Mr. Brown; most of 


them intelligent, earnest, enthusiastic reformers— 


calling themselves, I think, at that time, ‘* Chris- 
tian Brethren,” and eschewing all sectarian 
names; but there was one man who in point 
of intelligence and force of character stood 
second only to Mr. Brown himself—old Archie 
Elliott. With a magnificent phrenological organi- 
sation he would, had he been placed in fayour- 
able circumstances, and been liberally educated, 
have made a great reformer, He was endowed 
with large reflective powers, great benevolence and 
conscientiousness, immense firmness and determi- 
nation, great reverence for the true and good, and 
high moral sentiments, In debate he could come 
down with a sledge-hammer force upon his luckless 
opponent, I was once in hig company, crossing 
the Demesnes, and he was endeavouring to convince 
my juvenile understanding of the truth of some 
abstruse theological subject, and in my youthful 
simplicity I ventured to say, “I cannot geo it, Mr, 
Elliot.” He looked straight into my face, and with 
a force and directness which none but Archie Elliott 
could assume, he said, “Young man, let mo tell 
thee, there’s nane se blind as them that winna seo.” 
Of course I felt highly complimented, but I don’t 
think that even this helped me to see. On another 
occasion, when a certain political agitator was tried 
for treason, and bafiled his prosecutors by his im- 
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mense firmness, he exclaimed, “‘ Well, he’s one great 
mass of refined stupidity!” His son William, who 
for many years has been a Unitarian minister, is a 
“chip off the old block.” In whatever part of the 
country he has been placed as a minister, for over a 
quarter of a century, he has distinguished himself 
as a sturdy reformer, 

The characteristics of “ Old Archie” are graphi- 
cally given by Thomas Carlyle, in the language he 
used towards one of his favourite characters, “He 
was the sworn enemy of all scoundrelism, knavery, 
and rascality, whatever guise they might assume; a 
man who ‘abhorred a liar as the gates of hell,’ 
would have hurled a thunderbolt at the head of a 
traitor, and trampled a tyrant in the dust; a true 
‘Village Hampden’ he might be called, ‘who 
never feared the face of man;’ ‘no fiercer enemy 
of unveracity—yveritable as the ol@'rocks—an un- 
wedgable and gnarled block of manhood.’ ” 

Mr. (now the Rey.) Joseph Lee, was another of 
the original members of this little band. Full of 
vigour and animation, as he was at that time, with 
a splendid voice, a good flow of language, and an apt 
way of illustrating his subject, I have listened to him 
frequently with deep interest and profit. He has 
stuck to the old ship, through stormy seas and calm 
ones : he is, and justly, looked upon, both at home 
and abroad, as the “Bishop” of this little Free 
Church diocese, When he had made up his mind 
that a “memorial church” ought to, and must, be 
erected to the memory of the good and true man 
who had done so much for the town, and to that 
section of the church to which he was attached, he 
did not stand still, wishing and sighing, and imagin- 
ing it was done, but ‘girded up his loins,” and went 
to work with all the indomitable energy of Hannibal 
sealing the Alps. He visited every important town 
in the kingdom, and wherever a rich man, in sym- 
pathy with the object, could be found—that could 
give notes, cheques, or gold, or a poor man that 
could give sixpences or shillings, there was no escape 
from this enthusiastic devotee; and many are the 
amusing tales he can relate of his adventures. 
Without his unwearied and self-denying labours, to- 
gether with those of Mrs. Lee and a noble band of 
women equally energetic, with their ‘“ Christmag 
Trees,” Sewing Meetings, Bazaars, &., the church 
could never have been built, and one of the chief 
architectural ornaments of Barnard Castle would 
have been absent. How he managed to collect 
something like £2,000, and clear this church of debt, 
is a mystery to all, and can only be explained in 
two ways :—first, the unconquerable energy and ini- 
mitable tact of the man who, without fee or reward, 
devoted himself to the work; and secondly, the 
noble character of the ‘‘ Layman” to whose memory 
the church was to be built. 

a ee 
MEMORIAL HALL, MANCHESTER. 

The annual meeting of the trustees was held on 
Friday week, Alderman (, 9. Grundy (Chairman and 
Treasurer) presiding. During the year the free use 
of rooms had been granted on 104 occasions, against 
94 in the previous twelye months, There had been 
also an increase in the number of lettings at the 
usual rentals, The balance in hand wag somewhat 


; Smaller than usual, and it was anticipated that con- 


siderable expense would be incurred, during the en- 
suing summer, in painting and beautifying the Hall, 
Nevertheless several grants were made, which are 
Specified at the foot of the following list of contri- 
butions made by the trustees, during the last eleven 
or twelve years, towards various educational, philan- 
thropic and religious agencies, viz, :— 


Unitarian Home Missionary Board soe LDDD 


Manchester District Unitarian Association 300 
Manchester Domestic Mission 120 
Sale Chapel ... we ee 100 
Cambridge Fund < Sat wal von. 2100 
Rev. Wm. Gaskell’s Commemoration Fund 100 
Dob Lane Chapel is = we =D. 
Pendleton Chapel ee see eve 660 
Denton Chapel ahs = aly ew + 50 
Scarborough Chapel i a 26 
Theological Lecture Fund si cate 
Swinton Chapel a q ee, a 
Dundee Chapel des « «6S 
Whitchurch Chapel ... secin 0 
Blackpool Chapel «we 10 
Flagg Chapel td at Bi ‘ 10 
Beard Memorial Union Ps a ree wet 0) 
Unitarian Home Missionary Board £50 
Upper Brook-street New Schools ... - 650 
New Schools at Denton... ak 50 
New Schools at Accrington as + 20 
Preaching Room, Douglas, Isle of Man ... 10 
Flagg Chapel, Derbyshire .., wiih vwes dO 

—— 


Making a total of j,, ore 
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At the conclusion of the business the trustees dined 
together at the Palatine Hotel. Mr. Joseph Lupton 
presided, and Mr. Alderman W. T. Shawcross occu- 
pied the vice-chair. The following guests were pre- 
sent:—the Rey. James Black and J. H. Odgers; 
Messrs. J. Dendy, jun., F, W. Holland, hon. auditor; 
and H, W. Marshall, secretary. The Rev. W. Gas- 
kell wag unfortunately kept away by indisposition. 
In responding to the toast, ‘* The Memorial Hall,” 
Mr, Alderman Grundy, in an interesting speech, 
reviewed its history, pointed out the numerous and 
valuable services it had rendered, and congratulated 
the trustees on its still increasing usefulness. The 
Revs, James Black and J. EH. Odgers responded for 
the guests; and Mr, Alderman Shaweross proposed 
the health of the respected Chairman, Mr. Lupton. 


A NOVEL CHURCH EXPERIMENT. ~ 

A new effort now being made by the Vicar of 
St. Jude’s, Commercial-street, to help the people to 
worship will, we hope, supply a long-felt but un- 
expressedneed. Mr. Barnett starts on the assump- 
tion (based, indeed, on facts very apparent to all who 
will look with unprejudiced eyes) that the services 
usual in churches and chapels do not express the 
religious thought of the large masses of the people, 
The middle-class still ‘‘ attend Divine worship” to 
a large extent because it is the fashion and respect- 
able todo so. The poor man, not being bound by 
such flimsy fetters, has not felt it help him, and 
has long ceased to attend church or chapel at all. 
But Mr. Barnett tells them, in a beautiful and 
simple address—-which could be seen on the hoard- 
ings of East London through the past week—that, 
although Church services may fail to reach them, 
still there is in them a ‘‘ buried life,” which gets 
free only ‘‘ when it hears God’s voice.” To help 
them to hear God’s voice he invites them to St. 
Jude’s Church on Sunday evenings from 8,30 to 
9.30, where, he says, ‘‘as they are still, as they 
listen to the silence, to the music, or to the worship 
of others, God may speak and the buried life arise.” 
The call rings true. How will it be responded to? 
How willit be carried out ? 

Judging from the last two Sundays, the people 
have responded to the call. The church contained 
some three hundred or four hundred people of all 
sorts and conditions, The lights were lowered at 
the western end of the church, so that no one need 
feel shabby in the full blaze of the gas-light. The 
choir seats were filled with a large number of ladies 
and gentlemen, all of whom, we understand, gave 
their services freely. The worship hour began with 
a hymn sung in unison, the body of sound rising 
grandly throughout the building. As soon asit was 
finished, a gentleman stepped forward and read first 
a portion of the Bible, and then a passage expressing 
the same idea in the words of a modern poet. Thus, 
* Ring out wild bells—ring out the false, ring in 
the true,” was made to be the modern echo of Isaiah’s 
passionate and hopeful words, “ A King shall reign 
in righteousness, and princes shall rule in judg- 
ment,” The reading over, the organ quietly played, 
until a lady soloist took up the strain of ‘‘ Angels 
ever bright and fair.” The words of praise ended, 
the vicar invited all to pray, himself leading with an 
extempore prayer. An impressive pause followed, 
broken at last by the choir bursting into another 
hymn. More readings followed more solos, and so 
on until the ‘ worship-hour” was over, and the 
worshippers quietly dispersed to their own homes, 
helped, we cannot but believe, by so spiritual, 
so earnest (though so novel) a service. 

The religious world, by its mission services, by 
its revival movements, by its midnight meetings 
for the outcast, has plainly said that its ordinary 
services do not supply all the many needs of its 
children; but all these special efforts seem to be 
made to reach those who have fallen out of the usual 
groove of life by the committal of some special sin. 
For the ordinary man or woman, living the ordinary 
life, or, as Mr. Barnett puts it, in his placarded ad- 
dress for those whose “lives are busy, useful and 
honest, but whose faces are anxious, and who are 
not all they want to be,” for this large class no 
help to worship has been provided; that is to say, 
unless such help is to be found in the services 
repeated week by week in the yarious churches 
and chapels. To supply this need these worship- 
hours haye been started at St. Jude's. It is hoped 
that the highest thoughts can thus be given to the 
people, coming to them through the time-honoured 
words of the Bible and in the familiar tones used 
by modern writers. Here, helped by the music 
both of highly cultivated voices and delicately- 
rendered organ solos, it is believed that people, dis- 
gusted by the vagaries and irrationalities perpetrated 
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under the garb of religion, and wearied by seeing 
her always in a medieval dress, may learn that the 
worship of God ‘in spirit and in truth” is possible 
and independent of all ecclesiastical accidents, If 
Mr, Barnett’s efforts should teach but ten people 
this lesson it will be worth his work, and religious 
people of all denominations would be wise to keep 
his example before them, and give it their earnest 
consideration.—Christian World, 


Srratrorp: Wrst Ham-Lane.—A course of six 
Sunday evening lectures, by the Rey. J. EH. Stead, 
has just been concluded. The subject of the course 
was ‘“‘The Formation of the Dogma of the Deity 
of Christ,” which was dealt with under the following 
heads :—‘‘ Testimony of the Synoptics,” ‘‘ Testimony 
of the Fourth Gospel,” ‘‘ Testimony of Justin Mar- 
tyr and other writers, to the Time of Clement of 
Alexandria,” ‘‘ Testimony of Clement of Alexandria, 
and other writers to the time of Arius,” ‘“‘ Arius and 
the Arian Controversy,” ‘Summary of results— 
Trinitarian Heresy, Unitarian Orthodoxy.” These 
lectures have been fairly well attended, and much 
interest manifested throughout. 

East Ancuran Assocration.—A series of lectures 
has just been delivered, under the auspices of the 
above-named, and of the British and Foreign Unit- 
arian Association, by the Rey. T, W. Freckelton, of 
London. At Ipswich about sixty persons assembled 
in the new schoolroom to hear the outlines of “A 
Reasonable and Devotional Faith.” They were 
deeply impressed by the very powerful exposition and 
the pathetic appeals to which they listened. At Lynn 
a Similar cffect was produced; and in the Tempe- 
rance Hall, Norwich, an audience of two hundred or 
thereabouts bore away at least a vivid sense of the 
possibility of attaining to a coherent and inspiring 
theory concerning ‘‘ the Four Gospels, and the Cha- 
racter of Jesus.” Mr, Freckelton’s visit to these parts 
has been one of unmixed advantage to us, and its 
influence is likely to abide. 

NrwcastuE-on-Tynze,—The annual meeting of 
the Northumberland and Durham Unitarian Sun- 
day School Association was held on Monday, the 
13th inst., in the schoolroom of the Church of the 
Divine Unity, Newcastle-on-Tyne, The chair was 
taken by the Rev. W. Elliott (Sunderland), and 
prayer was offered by the Rey. A. Payne. The 
Chairman, in his opening remarks, dwelt upon the 
importance of attaching to our schools children who 
otherwise would only run the streets on Sundays, 
and also of ever keeping before our minds the true 
moral and spiritual work of Sunday teaching. The 
Rey. R. C. Smith presented the treasurer’s report, 
which showed a balance in hand of £4 13s. 8d., 
after which Mr. F. C. Slater (Newcastle), secre- 
tary, read the reports from the various schools 
in union, which showed that the present num- 
bers are, Newcastle, 148 scholars and 36 
teachers; South Shields, 91 scholars and 7 
teachers; and Sunderland, 69 scholars and 12 
teachers. Mr. Charles Slater, one of the visitors of 
the Union, then gave his report of inspection of the 
various schools; he described the work in all of 
them as being very fairly done, and pointed out 
certain matters which require attention, He and 
his colleague (Mr. H. A. Kay) received a hearty vote 
of thanks on the motion of the Rey. R. C. Smith 
and Mr. Manning. On the motion of the Rev. A. 
Payne, the officers of the Union were then re-ap- 
pointed, as follows :—President, the Rev. W. Elliott 
(Sunderland); Treasurer, the Rey. R. C. Smith 
(Shields) ; Secretary, Mr. F. C. Slater (Newcastle). 
Business having been transacted, a paper was next 
read by Mr. C. Slater, on “ The Sunday School and 
the Band of Hope,” which was of a very earnest and 
exhaustive character; its chief argument being that 
since drunkenness so evidently leads to neglect of 
attendance at church the Band of Hope does an 
important service to both school and church by 
guiding the minds of children to the recognition of 
the duty of temperance. A discussion, appreciative 
of the paper followed, and a vote of thanks was ac- 
corded to the reader, as also to the chairman, 

Tne Lonpon ScHoou Boarp at their weekly meet- 
ing on Thursday discussed the question of higher 
elementary education. A report on the subject was 
submitted by the School Management Committee, 
and a proposition was made to the effect that some 
higher elementary schools for boys and some for 
girls be established in the metropolis similar to the 
Peter-street School at Manchester. This was met 


by ‘the previous question.” The further considera- 
tion of the subject was adjourned. At the end of a 
discussion agreements with the Gun-street, Birming- 
ham, Industrial School, and an Industrial School in 
Dorset, as to the support of some of the St, Paul’s 
Industrial School children, were approved, 
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BIRTHS. 

CHITTY—On the 9th inst., at 3, Wellington-terrace, 
Dover, the wife of Mr. G. W. Chitty, jun., of a son, 

SHARPE—On the 15th inst., at 12, St. Alban’s-villas, 
Highgate-road, the wife of William Arthur Sharpe, 
of a son. 

TAYLOR—On the lath inst., at Conifer Hill, Stanton, 
Norfolk, the wife of Alfred Taylor, of a son, 


DEATHS. 


ANDREWS—At Hyéres, France, James Andrews, Esq., 

J.P., of Carnesure House, Comber, county Down, Ire- 
. land, eldest son of the late John Andrews, Esq., 
J.P., Comber, 

BADEN—On the 9th inst, at 7, Downs-road, Clapton, 
Andrew Baden, Esq., Manager of the Imperial Life 
and Fire Insurance Office, aged 58, 

CUNNINGTON—On the 9th inst., John Cunnington, of 
68, Oakley-square, N.W., and Tansor Lodge, Oundle, 
Northampton, in his 75th year. Formerly of Brent- 
ford, Middlesex. 

HEATHER—On the 9th inst., within five wecks of the 
death of his wife, James Heather, of 171, Camdon- 
road and Patcrnoster-row, Solicitor, aged 72, 

Gulendwr. 


Our 
SUNDAY, Fesruary 19, 


LONDON. 

Rev, P. H. Wickstrep, at Little Portland-street Chapel, 
at 11,15 a.m., and 7 p.a. 

Rey. J. Worruinaron, at Effra-road Unitarian Church, 
Brixton, at 11 a.m. Rev, H. Isprgon, at 7 P.M., on 
“ The Unity of God.” 

Rev. Cnas. Voysty, at Langham-hall, 43, Great Portland- 
street, 11.15 a.m, 

Lecture at St. George’s Hall, Langham-place, at 4 P.M. 
by A. Enpgy Fincu, Esq., on ‘An Aspiration of Sci- 
ence, ‘On Earth Peace, Good-will Towards Men’ ; 
rescued from the New Testament Revision.” 


* * Notices of Sunday Services are inserted in this 
Calendar at 6d. a line, and of other Mectings and Services 
gratis, provided a detailed Advertisement appcars. 


SELECTED BOOKS. 
Arnold’s (J. T. B.) Palms and Temples, being Notes of a 

Four Months’ Voyage upon the Nile, 12/ 

Bryce’s (Rey. Prof.) Manitoba, its Iufaney, Growth, and 

Present Condition, 7/6 
Brigbt’s (Rev. W.) Notes on the Canons of the First Four 

General Councils, 5/6 
Coote’s (W.) Wanderings South and East, 21/ 

Council of Canterbury (The), by Author of ‘Fight at 

Dame Europa’s School,” 2/ 

Macleod’s (J. ) Text-Book of the Constitutional History of 

England, 3/6 
Rogers’s (J. E. T.) History of Agriculture and Prices in 

England, Vols. 3 and 4, 50/ 

Wood’s (Rey. F. H.) Sweden and Norway, 3/6. (Foreign 

Countries and British Colonies.) 

Mr. WautT#r Mawer, Sunday School Association Officee 
37, Norfolk-street, Strand, W.C., will supply any of th 
above-named new books and new editions, at the prices 
named, carriage freo, on receipt of Post-office Order, pay= 
bleat the East Strand Post-office. 


Ghe Inquirer, 

A Religious, Political, and Literary 
Newspaper, and Record of Reverent 
Free Thought. 
ESTABLISHED 1842, 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
One Copy for 3 months (18 weeks) (pre- 


paid) SEC ee oes 2ee 5s. 5d. 
Ditto ... (not prepaid) 6s. Od. 

Ditto for 6 months (prepaid) sag alk Gee 
a 3, (not prepaid) ... seisred. 
Ditto for 12 months (prepaid) ... sel. Is. Od, 
os oi (not prepaid) ... ..£1. 33.10d. 


All Letters and items of Intelligence intended for 
publication should be addressed “‘ To the Editor of the 
Inquinen,” 37, Norfolk-street, Strand, W.C. 


Honpoway’s Oinraenr AND Prius, — Influenza, Soro 
Throat, Quinscy, Mumps, and similar complaints always 
abound in unsettled weather, and are most safely and 
effectually subdued by rubbing Holloway’s Ointment at 
least twice a-day upon the chest and glands of the throat, 
The Ointment penetrates the skin, reduces inflammation, 
and heals ulcerations, This treatment is sufficient for 
curing the most serious and complicated throat affections, 
provided Holloway’s Pills be taken at the same time, 
When swallowing gives pain, the Ointment may be relied 
on till improving symptoms admit of painless deglutition, 
In asthma, bronchitis, pneumonia, pleurisy, whooping 
congh, incipient consumption, scarlet fever, and measles 
Holloway’s medicines are not less valuable in mitigating 
the most troublesome features than they are certain iy 
ultimately curing, 
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NEW BOOKS (NOW READY) PUBLISHED 
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BY THE SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. 


STORIES FROM THE LIFE OF MOSES... 


By R. Barrram, Author of “Stories 


SACRED 


Being Notes for Teachers of Bible Classes and others. 


from the Book of Genesis.” Cloth, 1s. 


SIMILES. 


By P. E. Vizarp. 


Cloth, with large margins for additional notes, 1s. 


SHORT SERMON 


By THREE Cousins. 


S TO CHILDREN. 


Cloth, 1s. 


Lonpon: 37, NORFOLK-STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


Just published, price One Shilling, post free, 
EVISED TEXTS AND MARGINS OF 
THE NEW TESTAMENT AFFECTING THEO- 

LOGICAL DOCTRINES. By Dr. G, Vance Smita, 


OSITIVE ASPECTS OF UNITARIAN 
THOUGHT AND DOCTRINE, Ten Lectures 
by various Ministers, with Preface, by Dr. James Mar- 
TINKAU. 3s. 6d., post free. 
A Cheap Edition in limp cloth, 1s., also post free. 


Brittsy AND Foreign Unrrarian AssocrAtion, 37, Nor- 
folk-street, Strand, London, W.C. 


In Two Volumes, crown 8vo., price 14s. 
HE OLD WORLD IN ITS NEW FACE. 
Impressions of Kurope in 1867-8. By Henry W. 
Bellows, D.D. 
* * A few copies of the above interesting work are on 
hand, early application for which is recommended. 
London ; E, T, Wairrretp, 178, Strand. 


Crown 8yo, cloth, price 5s., 


HE HOPE OF THE WORLD: an Essay 
on Universal Redemption. By Wauter Luoyp, 

“Tn his chapters on Faith, Charity, and Salvation, 
there is much good doctrine which may be accepted by 
every section of the Church . .. much which is full of 
good sense and good feeling....There is throughout this 
volume an optimist view of the arrangements of the 
world.”’—Scotsman. 

“In this work the author seeks to maintain a universal 
redemption as against both the doctrine of eternal punish- 
ment and that of annihilation,”—Edinburgh Daily Re- 
view. 

London ; Kegan Paut, Trenon, and Co., 1, Paternoster- 
square, 


New Edition, Is., or thirteen stamps by post, 
Qe DISEASES TREATED HOMO. 
PATHICALLY. 
By WASHINGTON EPPS, L.R.C.P. 
100 cases, including forty distinct varieties of skin 
diseases, 


James Epps and Co., 48, Threadneedle-street, and 170, 
Piccadilly. 


LIFTON.—The Rev. W. HARGRAVE, 
M.A. Lond: receives a LIMITED NUMBER of 
BOYS to Board and Educate. Upwards of twenty years’ 
experience in tuition, Special attention to boys in delicate 
health. 
Address, 8, Oakland-villas, Clifton, Bristol). 


Bees cen WORSLEY, BOARDING- 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, : 
Principal ... MRS, F. SHAWCROSS, 
late of Brook House, Knutsford. 
For prospectus, apply to the Principal. 
The SPRING TERM will begin on Tuesday, January 24, 


ane 


Hct SCHOOL, STOKE GREEN, NEAR 

COVENTRY, established (1865) by the Rev. G. 
Heavisipg, B.A., of University and Manchester New Col- 
leges, London, promotes a Liberal Education ata mode- 
rate cost, 


OARDING HOUSE, 1, Wellington-terrace, 

WESTON-SUPER-MARE. Conducted by Miss E. 

G, CHALDECOTT. Established 1870. House pleasantly 

situated, with sea views, sheltered from the North and 

Kast. Liveral table, and every comfort, Terms on ap- 
plication, References required. 


OME FOR INVALIDS. — WESTON- 
SUPER-MARE.—MRS. LOVERDO and MISS 
CHALDECO1T have taken a large House, beautifully 
situated, for the reception of Invalids, who will have 
every comfort, and good nursing. 
For terms, &c., apply Western House, Weston-super- 
Mare, 


bits XIXta CENTURY BUILDING 
SOCIETY, 
ADELAIDE-PLACE, LONDON-BRIDGE, E.C. 


Directors—Henry Waldemar Lawrence (Chairman), Mark 
H, Judge, Director Artisans’, Labourers’, and Gene- 
ral Dwellings’ Company (Deputy Chairman), F. H, 
A. Hardcastle, Eliza Orme, George Palmer, M.P., 
Mary 8, Richardson (Member of the School Board 
for London), and Henry Rutt. 


balances when not drawn below £25, 
charged for keeping Accounts, 


the eustody of Deeds, Writings, 


This Socicty affords the means of investing money in 
large or small sums with complete safety at good interest, 
Shares, £10 each. Interest, 5 per cent., paid half- yearly, 
Deposits received at 4 per cent. Withdrawal up to £10 
at three days’ notice. Prospectus free of 


FREDERICK LONG, Manager and Secretary. 


B.C, OS N- OuNE AZ ie INe Aaa os 
PRIZE MEDALS—LONDON, 1862. PARIS, 1867. BRUSSELS, 1876. PARIS, 1878. 
HIGHEST AWARD AT THE. SANITARY AND MEDICAL EXHIBITION, SOUTH 
KENSINGTON, 1881. 


MUSGRAVE’S PATENT SLOW-COMBUSTION STOVES AND AIR WARMERS, 


Are now delivered, free of carriage, to most of the Principal Towns in the Kingdom, 
except when delivered from London Stock. 


They are the most economical for Warming Churches, Schools, Public 
and Private Buildings. They are the nearest approach to heating by 
hot water, are safe, healthful, durable, and extremely simple. They will 
burn for twenty-four hours without attention, and may be kept burning 
night and day for six months without relighting. 


“mNHE FORT, MARGATE. ’— APART. 
MENTS in a well-furnished house, facing the 
80a, on moderate terms, 
Address, Mrs, Stabback, Lansdowne Lodge, the Fort 
Margate. 


Lhe latest improvements introduce a continuous supply of fresh warmed air to the apartments. 


Priced Engravings and Estimates free on application to 


purposes. Apply at the Office of the BIRKBECK 
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ITTLE PORTLAND-STREET CHAPEL. 


A LECTURE on “Joseph Priestley, Divine, Man of 
Science, and Friend of Freedom,” will be delivered by 
Dr. BENJAMIN WARD RICHARDSON, M.A., F.R.S., 
on SUNDAY EVENING, February 26, 1882, in Little 
Portland-street Chapel. 

Service begins at Seven o’clock. All seats free. 


ANDSWORTH UNITARIAN CHAPEL. 
TONSLEY HILL: EAST HILL, 


The above Chapel will be Opened for Public Worship 
on SUNDAY, the 26th inst., under the auspices of the 
London District Unitarian Society. 

The Services, at 11 a.m., will be conducted as fol- 
lows :— 

February 26.—Rey. Palesor J, E. Carpenter, M,A, 

March 5.—Rev, Jarrery WorTuinatoy, 

March 12,—Reyv. Jouy Watanrt, B.A. =* 

March 19.—Rey. CopsnAnp Bowrs. 

March 26.—Rey. Henry Inrson, M.A, 
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DISSOLVING VIEWS OF ORTHODOXY. 
I.—THE TRINITY. 

THE course of Lectures now being delivered 
at York by the Rev. Joun HunTER, Congre- 
gationalist minister, on which we commented 
in general terms last week, afford another 
illustration, among many more that might be 
given, of the decline of Orthodox dogma in 
the popular Churches. The accepted doc- 
trines of the current theology are no longer 
stated in the same terms as formerly—no 
longer set forth in the same uncompromising 
manner, or defended on the old grounds. To 
the careful observer the change is obvious 
and significant. Dogma is abating its pre- 
tensions ; the statements of the creeds are 
being modified and amended, in order to 
pring them into some kind of accord with 
modern ideas, and the advanced knowledge 
of our time. This change has been going on 
for years past, but in a more marked degree 
at the present time than formerly. The 
reason why this should be so is easily as- 
signed. Knowledge of every kind advances 
with more rapid strides to-day than ever 
before; and the intelligent, cultured sup- 
porters of the current theology are compelled 
to take note of this fact, and to adjust their 
Orthodoxy accordingly. Mr. HuNTER’s effort, 
therefore, to restate the old doctrines—“ old 
truths” he calls them, but that little bit of 
assumption we can afford to pass by—is 
quite in accord with the tendency of the time. 
Having in his first discourse cleared the 
ground and indicated what in his view are 
the vital points of the Evangelical theology, 
Mr. HUNTER in his second discourse discusses 
the doctrine of the Trinity. This sermon, 
like the others that we have seen, is made 
up of concessions and readjustments. He 
does not hesitate to throw overboard a por- 
tion of the cargo if he can but save the rest. 
He sees thatit is impossible to save the whole, 
so he sorts it over carefully and abandons 
what he cannot keep. And having performed 
this-task, apparently tohisowncomplete satis- 
faction, he says, in effect, that what he threw 


overboard was only rubbish, all that was 
worth anything is left behind. The line is 
drawn at the point which Mr. HUNTER ap- 
proves, but it may not be drawn where an- 
other reformer of Orthodoxy would approve. 
Concerning the Trinity, this is what our 
author says on the side of concession :— 
The Trinity as set forth in the historic creeds and 
in ordinary theological discourse is expressed in 
terms which convey very little meaning to the 
modern mind. Theterm Trinity itselfis a defective 
one. It gives to the question the aspect of an arith- 
metical enigma, and was suggestive of later contro- 
troversies.. ‘‘ Three are one and one is three” is a 
very unworthy statement of the Christian faith in 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, one God. The only 
passage in the Bible (1 John v, 7) that treats the 
mystery of the Godhead as a numerical and not as 
an ontological question is now admitted by all par- 
ties to be spurious. The term ‘‘ person” was also 
misleading to those who did not know its history. 
By persons in the Godhead was not meant such 
defined and separate individualities as three human 
beings, but three modes or forms of being in one 
primal being. The term “ persons” was employed 
because of the poverty of our language, and both it 
and the term Trinity could only be safely used when 
considered strictly as symbols—as suggestive of 
spiritual distinction in God the Infinite Spirit. 


Mr. HunTEr’s objection to the term “ Tri- 
nity” is not new. It has been objected to 
by other orthodox writers when discussing 
this subject. Doubtless, “it gives the ques- 
tion the aspect of an arithmetical enigma.” 
But does it, therefore, do an injustice to the 
doctrine itself? We contend that it does 
not. It does unquestionably make the being 
of GoD an arithmetical enigma, and as popu- 
larly held thisis what the doctrine really is. 
It divides the Deity into three persons, calls 
each by a different name, ascribes to each a 
distinct function, attributes to each a distinct 
character, places them in distinct relations 
towards each other and towards mankind, 
and maintains all the while that there is but 
one Gop. What is this but an arithmetical 
enigma ? What is the doctrine as set forth 
in the Athanasian Creed or in “ Hymns An- 
cient and Modern” but an arithmetical 
enigma? We do not know of any term that 
would describe it better. 


“ By persons in the Godhead was not meant 
such defined and separate indiyidualities as 
three human beings, but three modes or forms 
of being im one primal being.” This is not or- 
thodox Trinitarianism, certainly not Atha- 
nasian Trinitarianism, but Sabellianism. The 
Father is GoD in one mode or aspect, the Son 
is the same GOD in another mode or aspect, 
and the Holy Ghost is Gop in a third mode 
or aspect. This is the Sabellian heresy re- 
vived. The distinction of persons, which has 
ever been the great difficulty in the way of 
reconciling the doctrine with the Divine 
unity, ig ingeniously done away with. But 
with the distinction of persons the essential 
feature of the doctrine is surrendered, and 
what remains is neither ‘Trinitarianism nor 
Unitarianism, but something made up of 
each. We repeat that the essen‘ial feature 
of the Trinity is that of personal distinctions in 


the Godhead. These are softened down by 
Mr. HUNTER until they disappear and only 
“three modes or forms” of “one primal 
being” are left. Here, then, we have under 
the ingenious manipulation of our author « 
dissolving view of Orthodoxy. 

Having given us this dissolving view, Mr. 
HUNTER attempts next the work of re-con- 
struction. He considers the doctrine of the 
Trinity ; first on “its ideal and Divine side,” 
next ‘on the side of the Divine relations to 
humanity,” and then advances to the conclu- 
sion “ Father, Son, and Holy Spirit are one 
Gop.” Much that he says, with slight differ- 
ence in the phraseology, might be accepted 
by Unitarians, thus :— 

When we were impressed with the splendour of 
the material universe, and with the supreme power, 
wisdom, and goodness that were manifested in its 
unchanging order; when in our hearts and con- 
sciences we felt those high instincts, before which 
our lower nature “ trembles like a guilty thing sur- 
prised,” and realised in moments of devout commu- 
nion that there was One above us who fellowed us 
through life with a care that was merciful, even in 
its severity—then were we baptised into the name 
and life of the Father. In Jesus Christ we seo 
God in humanity as the personal helper and re- 
deemer, doing for man’s spiritual redemption and 
education what nature and the religion of nature 
cannot do, meeting and satisfying wants inseparable 
from the natural constitution and development of 
man, and meeting also the exigencies which have 
arisen from human freedom, the choice of evil and 
the dominion of sin, giving to men the vision of God’s 
face in righteousness and love, the sense of forgive- 
ness, reconciliation and peace, and making possible 
a more personal and intimate communion with God. 
In the inner world of the individual heart and soul, 
in the higher ranges of man’s nature and life, God 
is revealed and known as the Holy Spirit—a truth 
which is of the very essence of Christian experience. 
It is one and the same God who is manifested in 
creation, in Christ, and in the spiritual soul; there- 
fore the manifestations, though distinct, must be in 
essential harmony. 

There is very little in all this, if anything, 
to which an ordinary Unitarian would object. 
He believes that GoD was manifest in CHRIST, 
and that this manifestation of the Divine in 
him was the source of all that is most true, 
and beautiful, and holy, and high, and pure 
in the example, life, teaching, and work of 
CHRIST. Can the orthodox Trinitarian teach 
a higher or better doctrine? We believe in 
the Holy Spirit as a divine influence from 
GoD operating on the hearts and souls of men, 
and the inner religious life of man is sus- 
tained by the operation and abiding pre- 
sence of that Spirit. Is not that the essen- 
tial idea of the doctrine of the Hoty Spirit ? 
Can the orthodox Trinitarian teach that 
doctrine in a higher or truer sense? We 
think not. And that itis “the same Gop 
who is manifested in creation in CHRIST, and 
in the spiritual soul” we believe as distinctly 
and unequivocally as Mr. HUNTER himself. 
What we do not believe, and what he can- 
not prove, is, that “ Father, Son, and Holy 
Spirit are one Gop.” This is the notion 
which only one text of Scripture can be ad- 
duced to support, and that one is admitted 
on all hands to be spurious ! 
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With regard to the popular doctrine of the 
Trinity the Unitarian argument is clear and 
plain enough. It is this :—(1) that it has 
no support whatever from the Old Testa- 
ment; (2) that it has never been believed 
by the Jews; and is regarded by them as 
contrary to the fundamental principle of 
their religion ; (3) that the slight inferences 
for its support gathered from the New Tes- 
tament utterly fail to prove it ; (4) that it is 
not a Scripture doctrine but an ecclesiastical 
doctrine, the authority for which is not the 
Bible but the Church ; (5) that it was un- 
known in the apostolic age and to the first 
Christian Fathers; (6) that it was intro- 
duced in later times, met with stern opposi- 
tion as an unwarranted innovation, and in- 
volved the Church in bitter controversy and 
persecution ; (7) that its gradual growth in 
the Church can be traced step by step from 
its first beginnings, till we have it full blown 
in what is called the Athanasian Creed ; 
(8) that it established itself in the Church 
by violence and persecution, and by the 
forcible suppression of the simple Mono- 
theism which had been the primitive faith ; 
(9) that the main points in this argument 
have all been conceded by eminent Trini- 
tarian authorities ; (10) that the doctrine has 
no religious value which does not equally 
belong to that of one Gop—the Maker, 
Father, Saviour, and Inspirer of all. 


FOULING THE NEST. 
From time to time we have had to deplore 
a tendency among some of those professing 
to be Unitarians to advocate a division in 
the ranks of the body. It is true that this 
course does not meet with much favour, nor 
is it, as a rule, urged by persons exerting 
much influence, but they are very persistent, 
hoping, doubtless, that by wearisome itera- 
tion they may induce others to think that 
the state of affairs in the body is so bad 
that a schism can be the only cure for it. 
One of the advocates of this policy is the 
Rev. J. PANTON HAM, who last Sunday week 
took occasion to address to the select few 
that attend the once well-filled chapel in 
Essex-street some “Serious Thoughts for 
Unitarians Suggested by the Death of the 
Rey. H. W. Bellows, D.D., of New York.” 
The sermon, or, at any rate, considerable 
extracts from it, has since appeared in the 
columns of a contemporary, and has thus 
reached a wider circle than it would other- 
wise have done. By those who are far from 
favourably disposed to Unitarians and the 
religious opinions which—Mr, HAm notwith- 
standing—they entertain, this sermon will 
be read with delight, little short of positive 
rapture, for it will be to them a testimony in 
favour of what they have never tired of say- 
ing. They will not pause to inquire whether 
or not Mr. HAm’s position in the denomina- 
tion permits him to speak with authority. It 
will be sufficient for them that the minister 
of a chapel at one time famous in the eyes of 
London Unitarians has thought fit to speak 
of the denomination to which he belongs in 
a way that might fairly have been expected 
from an outsider only. They will not know 
that while in the denomination he is practi- 
cally not of it ; they will not know that of all 
Unitarian ministers he is the least entitled to 
sit in judgment on his brethren ; they will 
probably imagine that here is one of the 
earnest supporters of the cause, one of those 
who take an active part in such denomina- 
tional activities as do exist; that one who 
knows well what is going on among them 
is telling his brethren what a bad set they 
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the advice he gives them. They will not 
know the real facts: hence they will re- 
joice. 

But what is it, our readers will say, that 
Mr. Ham has been saying.: He has been 
doing his best—or worst must we say !—to 
asperse the character of the religious body 
to which, nominally, he belongs, and having, 
to his own satisfaction at least, proved “ that 
there is a radical rottenness in our denomi- 
tion,” somewhat unctuously shows his supe- 
riority to the prevailing corruption, and his 
desire for a separation from it. That we may 
not be supposed to speak too severely of 
Mr, HaAw’s utterances we will quote a few 
of the flowers of rhetoric that garnish the 
sermon to which we have referred. Having 
claimed for Dr. BeLLows that he belonged 
to the school distinguished as Conservative, 
that he “held firmly to the historical credi- 
bility of the New Testament Scriptures, ac- 
cepted their supernaturalism as an integrant 
part of their authenticity, and acknowledged 
the absolute lordship and mastership of Jesus 
Curist,” Mr. Ham proceeded to lament 
that in England our Unitarian Churches had 
not been served by such men of conviction 
and fibre as the deceased. ‘‘If,” said Mr. 
Ham, “the Churches of English Unitarian- 
ism, during the last thirty years, had listened 
to the utterances, and been blessed with a 
ministry like to that of the late Dr. BEL- 
Lows, Unitarianism throughout all England, 
and particularly in this great metropolis, would 
have won a better repute for itself,"and our 
Churches would not be in the ruptured and 
languishing condition in which they now 
notoriously are.” We hope Mr. Hawm’s 
brethren in the ministry will relish this 
attack not only upon themselves but upon 
some of their illustrious predecessors. Well 
may Mr. HAm say that “comparisons are 
odious” ! 

We suppose that were the question asked 
what is the name of the man who, during 
the last thirty years, has had the most influ- 
ence on the thought of the denomination, 
but one answer would be given. Yet who 
would recognise his teaching when it is said, 
that “as a denomination we have, of late 
years, followed the damaging lead of a spe- 
culative, sceptically-biassed, quasi-philoso- 
phical religionism that has landed not a few 
of us into empty negations and barren in- 
dolence”? No one who really knows what 
he is talking about could thus describe the 
influence that has for so long a time been at 
work on our younger ministers, After such 
a criticism we cannot feel surprised that Mr. 
HAM regards modern Unitarians in England 
as being in a “flaccid miserably relaxed 
state,’ that ‘we have become, as a denom- 
ination, prosaically dull, tasteless to insipi- 
dity (what is a tasteless denomination ? or 
its reverse ?), nerveless to impotence, and 
contemptibly and culpably apathetic,” or 
that ‘‘we have been stricken with leanness 
and sterility,” or that ‘our own frigid re- 
ligious resources” have “well-nigh frozen 
us into personal and congregational petrifac- 
tions,” or that “ we are a moribund limb of 
the great Catholic Church of Christendom.” 
Nor can we wonder that the writer of all this 
can also say, as does Mr. Ham, that “our 
history is a history of decadence,” and that 
it “is our gravest condemnation.” At the 
same time, if that be our critic’s view, we 
are constrained to ask how he reconciles it 
with another expressed in a later part of 
the sermon, that “the last two decades of 
Unitarianism on both sides of the Atlantic 
are the darkest, the chillest, the most damag- 
ing in the annals of our denominational 
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ble notoriety of having brought about the 
one dark age in Unitarian history.” 

But what is the cause of all this rotten- 
ness, and decay, and petrifaction, it may be 
asked. Mr. HAM answers that it is the decay 
of faith in historical Christianity. “Yes, 
that is it; the decay of faith in historical 
Christianity has been for years past the gan- 
grene of our churches, which has well-nigh 
brought about the complete mortification of 
our whole denomination.” It is the want of 
a “clear, simple, doctrinal statement that is 
at the root of it all; without this there is 
mere phantasm and deplorable foolishness.” 
And what is his remedy for the “ radical 
rottenness of our denomination?” “ Only 
the high fidelity of a Christian Reaction or a 
Christian Separation, can save our denomina- 
tion from virtual extinction as an influence 
on the religious sentiment and life of our 
country,” says Mr. HAM, But what does 
this mean? We believe in Christian action 
as firmly as any one, and we believe that it 
is being manifested more and more in all the 
Churches, not excluding our own; Chris- 


tian Reaction, if we comprehend its meaning 
aright, we haveno wish to see. If it means, 
as it seems to do, a return to certain forms of 
belief, a going back to older notions about 
CHRIST, a re-acceptance of certain ideas that 
used to prevail about JESUS, we see no great 
advantage over the prevailing tone ofthought 
in the denomination. As for Christian Sepa- 
ration, what does that mean but a sort of 
Pharisaic_self-righteousness, wholly alien to 
the spirit and teaching of Jesus? “The 
fellowship of our Churches at this time is 
artificial, forced, and pitiably experimental 
and spasmodic; it is the hollowest sham ; 
there is neither reality nor profit in it.” So 
says Mr. HAmM, and in the spirit of ‘ Chris- 
tian Separation ” he entirely disowns it, and 
will not stultify himself by keeping up the 
outward and visible signs of it, And he 
who would learn what the result of all this 
is had better visit Essex-street Chapel any 
Sunday morning, and if he is curiously in- 
clined, let him inquire what is being done 
there to show what “ Christian Separation ” 
means, and whut steps are being taken there 
to convince the world that there is one Unit- 
arian church in London which is not 
“stricken with leanness or sterility,” and 
where there has been no “ decay of faith in 
historical Christianity.” If after this visit 
and inquiry he should become convinced that 
the advantages of Christian separation are 


not very apparent, and that it differs but in 
name from ‘Christian isolation,” we shall 
not be much surprised. 

There is nothing to stop the advocates of 
separation carrying their theory into prac- 
tice at once, and should they do so we would 
not refuse to bid them Godspeed ; but we 
feel convinced that they would not be the 
gainers. At the same time, we do not de- 
sire a separation. There ought to be, indeed, 
we are convinced that with mutual conces- - 
sion there is room for more than one school 
of thought amongst us; each may, if it 
choose, learn something from the other ; but 
it is a primary condition that there shall be 
mutual respect for honesty of conviction even 
if that be mistaken. For that we look in vain 
in the sermon we have had to eriticise and 


condemn. We make no charge of dishonesty 
of conviction against Mr. Ham, but if he 
would preserve the respect of his fellows he 
will do well to discard the réle of a prophet, 
under which he veils too thinly the part of 
a disappointed croaker. 

One word in conclusion, We have not 
condescended to disprove any of Mr. Ham’s 
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to do this. In the course of a debate last 
year the Prime Minister, replying to the 
speech of an ignorant self-conceited member, 
said ‘all the assertions of the hon. member 
I deny, and all his denials I affirm.” Much 
in the same way are we disposed to deal 
with Mr. HAw’s assertions, and there to leave 
them. All who really know anything ot 
the Unitarian denomination during the past 
thirty, years will know that the picture 
drawn by Mr. HAm is not true to fact, and 
that it is coloured in far too sombre 
tints. 


FREE THOUGHT AS THE BASIS OF 
MORALITY—II. 

Mr. GoLpWwiINn SMITH opens his article in 
the current number of the Contemporary 
by remarking that, to ask ‘“ whether Science 
has yet found a new basis for Morality,” is 
“a widely different thing from saying that 
Morality cannot exist without religion,” and 
that ‘it is still more widely different, if pos- 
sible, from imputing immoral tendencies to 
Science. At the same time we are not 
bound,” hecontinues, “to accept at once, as 
science, everything that is tendered as such 
by scientific men on subjects with which, 
perhaps, they have not long been familiar.” 
Nor should we allow ourselves to be hurried 
headlong by the current of new opinion into 
negative, any more. than into positive con- 
clusions. This is specially true, we are told, 
when the abjuration of a belief involves 
not merely a change in treatises of philo- 
sophy, but the greatest practical consequences, 
such as the abolition of religion. Still 
“ abolished religion ought to be, and must 
be, as soon as it is proved to be founded on 
falsehood ; the proposal of Freethinkers like 
RENAN to keep up the system as the means 
of restraining the vulgar, and protecting the 
refined enjoyments of the cultivated, being 
no less shallow, and in an age of educated 
artizans impracticable, than it is repugnant 
to morality.” With this sentiment we 
heartily concur ; but we regret our author 
should have been infelicitous enough to fix 
upon M. RENAN as a typical instance of 
those who would keep up religion as a hol- 
low sham. So far as we are acquainted with 
the writings of the great French critic and 
scholar, it is a libel upon his teaching to 
charge him with anything of the kind. 
Curiously enough, the writer whom we no- 
ticed last week contrasts M. KENAN with the 
leading freethinkers of France, and quotes 
his words:—“Qu’on n’espére donc pas a 
se passer de religion ni d’associations reli- 
gieuses. Chaque progrés des sociétés mo- 
dernes rendra le besoin Ja plus impérieux.” 
This statement embodies, or seems to em- 
body, an opinion the opposite of that as- 
cribed to its author and Mr. GoLDWIN 
‘SMITH, instead of entering him upon the 
list of his opponents might have claimed 
him as an important ally. But to proceed. 
It is certainly quite true that ““we may ac- 
cept with admiration and gratitude DARWwIn’s 
scientific discoveries without feeling ourselves 
obliged to draw from them inferences which 
the discoverer himself has not drawn.” We 
may recognise, too, ‘“‘the breaches made by 
science, history and criticism in the evidences 
not only of Christianity, but of Natural 
Religion,” and yet ‘“‘ we may decline at once 
to pronounce that the religious sentiment in 
man is devoid of meaning, and that the evi- 
dences are absolutely incapable of rational 
reconstruction.” It will at once occur to 
our readers that there is a wide difference 
between the Christianity of Dr. MARTINEAU 
and that of Mr. SpuRGEON, and that though 
the latter may be doomed the former may be 
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far enough from perishing. So of the Natural 
Religion of such writers as the Duke of 
ARGYL when compared with that of writers 
of the old school. 

Having prefaced his general argument in 
the foregoing manner, and warded off or re- 
plied to a recent attack made upon him by 
Miss BEVINGTON, our author goes on to say 
that “he must be a scientific optimist, in- 
deed, who refuses to admit that society has 
come to a critical juncture.” It seems im- 
possible to question the fact, he adds, that 
the morality of the mass of the people has 
been bound up with their religious belief in 
the existence of an All-seeing Eye and of an 
infallible, inflexible, all-powerful Justice. 
The point in contention is, whether the 
loss of such beliefs can be replaced by 
science in so satisfactory a manner that life 
may be as strong and as rich in good works 
as it could have been with them in their 
purest form. Our author doubts this, and 
contends that whatever science may be able 
to do in the future it has not as yet found 
the required basis of morality. As a crucial 
test he refers to an Italian who, finding that 
anew and mysterious plague was ravaging 
his city, devoted himself to the preservation 
of his fellow citizens, shut himself up with a 
subject, took his observations, consigned 
them to writing, and then, feeling the 
poison in his veins, went calmly to the hos- 
pital to die. This heroic act he contrasts 
with that of a man who, seeing that there 
stands but a single life between him and a 
great unenjoyed fortune, takes that life, and, 
getting possession of the fortune, without 
suspicion, uses it to benefit not only himself 
but “troops of friends and grateful de- 
pendants.” He then asks—“ Why is the 
first man happy, and the second miserable ? 
Theism, on its own hypothesis, has an answer 
ready. What is the answer of Agnostic 
Science ? We must prefix an epithet because 
without it a distinction drawn between 
Science and Theism begs the question. A 
rational Theist maintains that Theism is 
science.” It is in the “ Data of Ethics,” by 
Mr. HERBERT SPENCER, that we are likely 
to find the best answer Agnostic Science has 
to give, says Mr. GOLDWIN SMITH, and to this 
book he accordingly turns. 

Mr. SPENCER begins, we are told, not 
with humanity but with the molluscs, and 
treats man simply as the last of the Evolu- 
tionary series. ‘His tests of right and 
wrong in the actions of the most evolved of 
animals, as in the case of the least evolved, 
are pleasure and pain—pleasure denoting 
that the action is favourable, pain that it is 
unfavourable to the vitality of the organism.” 
And “an authoritative conscience, duty, 
virtue, obligation, principle, and rectitude of 
motive, no more enter into his definitions or 
form parts of his system than does the reli- 
gious sanction. Of that which constitutes 
moral beauty he has no word. Actions of a 
kind purely pleasant are absolutely right.” 
Hence Mr. GOLDWIN SMITH urges that on 
such an hypothesis of right and wrong the 
action of the Italian physician is partly 
wrong because it gives him pain, while, on 
the other hand, the deed of the murderer is 
at least partly right. “Ifthe murdered man 
was a fool, a niggard, or a selfish voluptuary 
who would have made no use of his riches 
or have used them ill, it really may be said 
that all the visible and calculable conse- 
quences of the action are good,” and though 
one human life is sacrificed, “from Mr. 
SPENCER'S point of view nothing can be 
said about the indefeasible sacredness of 
human life.” The contention on the part of 
the Agnostics, indeed, is that after certain 
gons have run their course, men will have 
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become so sensible of altruistic pleasure that 
it will be as disagreeable to them to injure 
their neighbours as to be injured themselves. 
But manifestly that happy stage has to be 
reached, and the difliculty is to see how it 
can be reached with pain and pleasure as the 
only criterion of right and wrong. The old 
doctrine has maintained that man must die 
to himself before he can live for others, that 
he must leave the instinctive stage of his 
development, where pleasure and pain domi- 
nate his being, and rise to a higher, in which 
the promptings of pain and pleasure yield to 
the voice of a moral ideal within. It cer- 
tainly seems to us that if Mr. SPENCER’S ut- 
terances are to be taken as the last word of 
the science of to-day, then it has not yet 
found a new basis for morality. But “our 
ereat philosopher,” as Mr. DARWIN has called 
him, is moderate in his views compared with 
many of his disciples. Our author gives a 
striking instance of this by transferring to 
his pages a long passage from an American 
work by Dr. BUREN DENSLOW on “ Modern 
Thinkers,” the preface of which was written 
“by Mr. Ropert INGERSOLL, the foremost 
teacher of Agnosticism on that continent.” 
A few sentences from this passage will show 
the quality of the work in question, and 
illustrate the fact, im no ordinary manner, 
that Science, as contrasted with Theism, re- 
gards man from the purely instinctive phase 
of his being, and not from the higher ethical 
stage to which we have already alluded. Here 
is a specimen of Dr. VAN BUREN DENSLOW’S 
reasoning :—‘‘It is generally believed to be 
moral to tell the truth and immoral to lie. 
And yetit would be difficult to prove that 
nature prefers the true to the false... ., 
Nature endows almost every animal with 
the faculty of deceit in order to aid it in es- 
caping from the brute force of its superiors. 
Why, then, should not man be endowed with 
the faculty of lying when it is to his interest 
to appear wise concerning matters of which 
he is ignorant? . So habituated have 
we become to assume that truth-telling is a 
virtue, that nothing is more difficult than to 
tell how we came to assume it, nor is it easy 
of proof that it is a virtue in an unrestricted 
sense.” This is plain sailing; we know 
what Dr. VAN BuREN DENSLOW means. 
We should have thought that truth-telling, 
taking into account the etymology of the word 
virtue, really might have been considered 
one by any Agnostic scientist. The word 
indicates strength ; and on his own showing 
truth-telling is a hard thing todo. But then 
the question is, where virtue is to be found in 
the old sense of the word, on the Agnostic 
hypothesis, since doing the right is a pleasur- 
able and, therefore, an easy. thing, while per- 
fection is to be the outcome of an accumula- 
tion of agreeable sensations. KANT found 
Gop behind the idea of duty; all that the 
advocate of derivative Morals finds behind it 
is, or seems to be, an instinctive craving for 
possession and enjoyment. FicutTs thought, 
according to Mr. Lewes, that by our efforts 
to fulfil our duty we are not only tending to- 
wards Gop, “ but live in some measure the 
life of Gop.” This noble thinker held with 
so many other great men that duty is “a 
pulse beating in the very heart of man, a 
power inseparable from his constitution, and 
that according to its fulfilment is the man 
complete.” Alas! for the foolish moral 
heroes of the dark past ; their idea of duty 
was but a dream; their love of truth a mere 
delusion. These things, instead of raising 
them to Gop, as they fondly thought, did but 
link them to the unevolved and nominally 
inferior animals. Still, mirabile dictu, these 
same delusive ideas have somehow or other 
inspired all or nearly all the best of men, 
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had noothersupport, either in life or in death, 
while not a few of those of whom the world 
has not heen worthy have found a restful 
satisfaction, a blessedness, in short, in ,their 
obedience to the voice of duty, which all the 
pleasures procurable by the wealth of Paris 
or London could not have given them. 

We are very far from having exhausted 
Mr. GoLpWIN SmITH’s analysis of the claims 
of Science in the field of Morals. But we 
have said enough to show the kind of deve- 
lopment the Evolutionary theory is likely to 
take, judging from Dr. Van BUREN DENS- 
LOW’S exposition of it, It seems to be for- 
gotten by the advocates of derivative Morais 
that the God-thought found in religion not 
only shows a man the right, but gives him 


the strength to do it. We do not deny that 
reason must shed its radiance over the firma- 
ment of the spirit to make this operation 
complete. What we wish to insist upon is, 
that many of the weakest and the’worst of 
men see the right, but have no power to 
perform it. They are possessed of no fly: 
wheels of divine emotion capable of counter- 
acting their passions, and so they are hurried 
on to what the world has hitherto regarded 
as evil. The light of love falling upon our 
souls from a Heavenly Father’s eye, quickens 
our being, while mere philosophy leaves us 
morally powerless. J. M. 


THE BRADLAUGH BUSINESS. 


The constitutional question as to the right of 
an Atheist to be a member of the House of Com- 
mons has again been remitted to the electors of 
Northampton, if not to decide at any rate to help 
to solve. The latest departure, to use a term 
now frequently affected, has been that of Mr, 
Bradlaugh for Northampton, he having been 
expelled from the House of Commons for con- 
duct to which we shall presently refer. It will 
probably be remembered that at the commence- 
ment of the present Session the House of Com- 
mons again refused permission to Mr. Bradlaugh 
to adopt the course the law of the land provides, 
t.e., they took a course which we hold to be not 
only unconstitutional but illegal. For this, and 
all the untoward events that have flowed from 
it, a majority of the House of Commons is to 
blame in the first degree. Failing to obtain jus- 
tice at the hands of the House, Mr. Bradlauch’s 
colleague in what we suppose must be still called 
the representation of Northampton, moved that 
Mr, Bradlaugh’s seat should be declared vacant 
and a new writ be issued ; but this was rejected 
by a large majority, the Government opposing 
the motion for technical and the Opposition for 
personal reasons. Denied justice on all hands, 
a member in name only, having no appeal to the 
law tribunals for the illegal treatment he has 
received, Mr. Bradlaugh took a step which in the 
language of the leader of the Opposition forced 
the hand of the Conservatives, and has led to 
his expulsion. Directly after the division on 
Mr. Labouchere’s motion Mr. Bradlaugh walkéd 
up to the table of the House, and before he could 
be stopped read out the words of the Parlia- 
mentary Oath, kissed a copy of the New Testa- 
ment he had with him and signed the paper from 
which he had read the oath. Being ordered by 
the Speaker to withdraw below the bar he com- 
plied, but immediately re-entered the House and 
took a seat within the bar. Being again directed 
by the Speaker to withdraw below the bar, Mr. 
Bradlaugh, having stated that he bad now taken 
the oath required by law and also taken his seat, 
obeyed the Speaker’s directions. This ledto a warm 
discussion, the pretty general feeling being that a 
gross insult had been offered to the House by 
Mr. Bradlaugh. Mr. Gladstone suggested time 
for deliberation, and this was agreed to. On 
Wednesday, Mr. Gladstone, while admitting the 
scene of the previous evening was “scandalous 
in the highest degree,” declined to take the ini- 
tiative in dealing with the case, consistently 
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"A mighty host of “nameless martyrs” have | punishment bedeserved. Sir Stafford Northcote, } Act, restraining Nonconformists from inhabiting 
eeeere ines oe Wencioes ‘martyrs heye far a petulant complaint that the leader of the | in Corporations ; and of the Conventicle Act, 


House had cast the duty on him, moved that the| which imposed penalties of £20 or £40 upon 


Sergeant-at-Arms be instructed to prevent Mr. 
Bradlaugh from entering the precincts of the 
House. This motion was characterised as a milk- 
and-water one by Lord Randolph Churenill, 
amid the assenting cheers of many of those who 
regard that young gentleman as far more fitted 
to lead than the recognised leader of the Opposi- 
tion. During the debate Mr. Bradlaugh was 
refused permission to speak in his own defence, 
which again is without precedent, and wholly 
opposed to the most ordinary notions of justice, 
and more in accord with that administered by 
Judge Lynch. Mr. Bradlaugh thereupon en- 
tered the House and took his seat. At this 
“reiterated insult ” Sir Stafford Northcote asked 
leave to withdraw his motion—the milk-and- 
water one—and to substitute for it a motion for 
Mr. Bradlaugh’s expulsion. This was carried, 
and as a consequence, a writ was at once moved 
for and directed to be issued, and it now rests 
with the electors of Northampton to decide 
whether this business is to further trouble the 
House of Commons. 

Were we merely concerned to look at this mat- 
ter from a party point of view we should be dis- 
posed to hope that Mr. Bradlaugh, who will, of 
course, again seek election, will fail. But we 
have hitherto looked at this question from a 
higker point of view than that of party. There 
is involved here a constitutional question, a ques- 
tion of religious liberty, and we dare not, there- 
fore, permit the slightest feeling of desire for the 
sinking into oblivion of a question which has 
troubled the Liberal party sorely to find expres- 
sion. On the contrary ; we now feel that it will 
be better every way for Northampton to re-elect, 
by a decisive majority, the man who has been 
refused bare justice at the hands of an intolerant 
majority in the House of Commons. And we 
say this, notwithstanding the course that Mr 
Bradlaugh has taken, which, however ill-judged 
it may have been, has so far proved successfn 
that he has got what he wanted, viz., an appeal 
to his constituents. 

There has been a great outcry against Mr. 
Bradlaugh for what is called an insult to the 
House. So far as an explanation has been per- 
mitted to him he has stated that what he has 
done he did for the purpose of getting a legal 
decision on his right to take his seat. That he 
disobeyed the orders of the House of Commons 
is quite clear, that he has disobeyed the law is 
not so clear. The men who talk about insult so 
loudly conveniently forget that there are some 
things higher than the House of Commons, and 
those are justice and legality. Both of these a 
majority of the House, inspired with feelings of 
party and theological rancour, have violated. It 
will be time enough to talk about insult when 
the House no longer sets an example of lawless- 
ness, and when might ceases to override right. 
It is for the electors of Northampton now to give 
their answer to the House of Commons ; we trust 
it may be no uncertain one. 


DR. WILLIAMS’S TRUST.—XXIV. 
[CONTRIBUTED BY W. D. JEREMY, EsQ.] 

142. Rev. Roperr AspLanp (1811-45).—Minis- 
ter of the Gravel-pit Chapel, Hackney (1806-45). 
A member of the Presbyterian Board (1821-45), 
editor of the Monthly Repository (1806-26), and of 
the Christian Reformer (1815-44), of both which 
periodicals he was the originator ; secretary and 
one of the founders of the British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association, and author of about fifty 
separate publications. This eminent minister was 
for many years the most distinguished leader of 
the Unitarians of the metropolis in their various 
public efforts. When he entered Dr. Williams's 
Trust, in 1811, “he had,” in the* words of Dr. 
Thomas Rees, “established a high reputation 
among the Presbyterian ministers of London, not 
alone by his professional services in the pulpit, 
but also by his active labours in religious and 
charitable institutions belonging to the Dis- 
senters.” He lived in exciting times, and no one 
in his position took a more prominent part in 
the political, religious, and inter-denominational 
struggles of the last forty years of his life. He 


carrying out the course he has all along adopted, 
viz., that it was for those who had by their ille- 
gal conduct brought about the scene to take the 
steps necessary to punish Mr, 


witnessed the repeal of the “ Act for preventing 
the Mischiefs and Dangers that may arise by 
certain Persons called Quakers and others re- 


every Dissenting preacher for each sermon ad- 
dressed to an audience of more than four per- 
sons. He saw the passing of an Act (52 Geo. IIL, 
c. 155), which for the first time extended to 
Unitarians the benefit of the Act of Toleration. 
He assisted in procuring the repeal of the Test 
and Corporation Acts, in removing the disabili- 
ties of Roman Catholics, and in procuring the 
Dissenters’ Marriage Act, and was from the first 
in the midst of the unfortunate quarrels between 
the English Presbyterians and the two other 
Denominations, and he lived to see the pass- 
ing of the Dissenters’ Chapels Bill. He died 
at Hackney on the 30th of December, 1845, in 
his sixty-fourth year. 

A memoir of his life, works, aud correspond- 
ence was written by his son, the Rev. R. Brook 


Aspland, and published in 1850, forming an 
octavo volume of goodly size, and containing much 
historical matter interwoven with the narrative. 
The following extracts in relation to the main 
subject of these biographical notes may be appro- 
priately introduced here :— 


“It was on many accounts gratifying to Mr. 
Aspland to be called on to share the responsibili- 
ties of Dr. Williams’s Trust... .. One of the 
few rewards of his trusteeship was the occasional 
society of his colleagues in office. Four times a 
year the trustees, in accordance with the direc- 
tions cf their founder, assembled round a table 
spread with plain yet substantial hospitality. 
That frugal table had, however, attractions of 
the best kind—knowledge and strong intellectual 
power generally, and sometimes eloquence and 
wit, seasoned the conversation of the guests, 
The party assembled in the principal room of the 
Library, which ishunground with Noneonformist 
worthies. Larlier in the century, before fashion 
had put aside all distinctions of costume, vener- 
able divines in state wigs and the otber insignia 
of the clerical dress, and aged gentlemen in the 
becoming costume of a former generation, sat 
near the head of the table, and equalled, if they 
did not surpass, in dignity the figures which looked 
down upon them from the surrounding canvas. 
With stately grace did Dr. Abraham Rees pre- 
side over these simple banquets ; his powers of 
conversation were great. On one side of him 
would sit Dr. Lindsay, on whom nature had been 
prodigal in its gifts, and who to a noble person 
added the endowments of a powerful and culti- 
vated mind. On the other side might be seen 
Mr. Belsham, whose manners were those of the 
gentleman, as his conversation was that of the 
scholar, or a traveller from abroad, or some 
valued friend of religious liberty—Dr. Parr, Mr. 
Everett, Mr. William Smith, or Mr, G. W. Wood 
—was an invited guest. 

“From a manuscript book in Mr, Aspland’s 
| hand, dated 1821, are taken the following notes of 
a conversation, which may serve as a specimen of 
the table-talk of Dr. Williams’s Library :— 


Jan, 11, 1821.—Dr. Rees related the pleasant 
meetings of a club which used to meet at the 
London Coffee-house, of which Dr. Franklin was a 
member, Hverything new in the Royal Society was 
there talked of. Dr. F. was the life of the club, 
but when a stranger was introduced was always 
MNULO wee 

Mr. Belsham.—Dr. Franklin was sceptical. He 
told Dr. Priestley that he had never fairly studied 
the evidences of Christianity, and lamented that, 
owing to his having in early life been accustomed 
to hear Christianity ridiculed, he was neyer able to 
bring himself to study it seriously. Dr. Kippis and 
Dr. Harris always looked on Dr. F. with suspicion, 

Dr. Rees,—But Dr. Prestley idolised him, Dr. 
Kippis knew little of the world; Dr. Harris differed 
from Dr. F. in his politics. The truth lay between 
the two. 

Dr. Rees talked on his favourite subject of the 
safety of the middle path. He reminded Mtr. Bel- 
sham that, in company with Dr. Price once, he (Mr. 
B.) had asserted that he was a middle man; upon 
which Dr. P. replied, if you be in the middle I can 
point out one extreme, but where is the other? 

Mr. Le Breton told of a late pleasantry at the 
Westminster School. There was a question (de- 
bated in Latin) concerning the morality of the 
Romans who killed Julius Cesar, and it was said, 
‘Nec male fecerunt, nec bene fecerunt, sed inter- 
Jecerunt” What was the meaning of inter in this 
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word? We had medley in a similar sense, 
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Mr, Belsham.—Chance-medley is accidental homi- 
cide. 

Dr, Rees expatisted on his Arian views. He be- 
lieved in the pre-existence of Christ —a distin- 
guished spiritual being in a former state, perhaps 
this world, before the revolutions that preceded what 
is called the creation. The spiritual nature took 
the place of a human soul at generation. All souls 
pre-existed. 

Mr. Belsham would probably agree with the 
Doctor if he knew his meaning.”—Memoir, pp. 393, 
399-401. 


Mr. Aspland was brought up and educated for 


the ministey amongst the Baptists, but whilst 
pursuing his studies at Aberdeen in 1800 he was 
led to reject the Calvinistic theory, and on that 
account voluntarily resigned a valuable Baptist 
Scholarship which he held. In the following year 
he accepted an invitation from the General Bap- 
tist Congregation at Newport, in the Isle of 
Wight, where he was settled for five years. 
Whilst there he gave up Arianism, but he does 
not appear to have ever abandoned his anti-pado 
Baptist opinions, and he had no occasion at 
Hackney to administer adult baptism. “It were 
superfluous to add,” wrote the Rev. John Kentish 
in 1846, “that Mr. Aspland from the beginning 
to the end of his ministry was a Christian Uni- 
tarian”. . . ‘an unwavering believer in histori- 
cal Christianity as it restson miraculous attesta- 
tion.” — Memoir, p. 604. 
( To be continued. ) 


Occasional BWotes. 


In the course of a speech which he delivered 
at the little Lincolnshire town of Grantham this 
week, Mr. Goldwin Smith referred to the Brad- 
laugh case in words that seem to us to go to the 
root of the matter, and that are well worthy of the 
attention of those who subordinate the great and 
time-honoured principles of civil and religious 
liberty to personal prejudices, or mere electioneer- 
ing policy :— 

I live on a continen’ where religion has been en- 
tirely severed from the State, and has not suffered, 
but vastly gained, by the severance. Go through the 
American Union, from north to south, from east to 
west, even into the far western settlements, and you 
will see every little hamlet crowded with churches, 
built by the spontaneous piety of the people. Gentle- 
men, I hope Mr. Bradlaugh has no very ardent ad- 
herents here, for I am not one. It is not, therefore, 
as a personal question that I deal with the Brad- 
laugh case. I look at these things still from 
a religious point of view. Iam one of those who do 
not believe that the end of religion has come. I take 
my stand upon the principle of the Free Churches of 
England, with whom on all religious questions my lot 
was cast. I take my stand upon principles which I 
believe to be those of the Founder of religion, “ My 
kingdom is not of this world.” I do not mean that 
religion is not a strong support of the State ; I believe 
it is. But to support the State, religion must of 
itself be strong ; to be strong, it must be sincere ; to 
be sincere, it must be free. Taking my stand upon 
that principle, the question, I say, is not one of ad: 
mitting Mr. Bradlaugb, personally, to the House of 
Commons, because I set him aside as the very least 
part of the whole matter; but of establishing once 
for all the principle that there shall be no religious 
restrictions in Parliament—that it shall not matter 
what creed a man professes, or whether he professes 
any or no creed at all—if he is duly elected, he shall go 
into Parliament as a matter of course. Let religion 
stand upon its own footing, and political questions 
upon theirs; that is the course which is most con- 
duciyé to the interests of religion, most respectful to 
her, and ought to be accepted on religious grounds by 
all religious men, They say if Mr. Bradlaugh is ad- 
mitted, you will unchristianise the House of Com- 
mons! Dr, Johnson once gained a signal victory in 
discussion with a person, which led his friend Boswell 
to rewark—“ You made a fool of him!” “No, sir,” 
said Johnson, “ Nature had been beforehand with 
me.” It has not been left for Mr. Bradlaugh to un- 
christianise the House of Commons. Religion is a 
thing of reality—not of forms and professions. No 
sensible man cares for mere forms and professions ; 
and why should we suppose the Almighty does ? 


Dr. Burier, head master of Harrow School, 
in a sermon preached on Sunday at the Chapel 
Royal, made some pointed and noteworthy ob- 
servations on Christian charity in political life. 
Dwelling upon the words, “Though I speak 
with the tongues of men and of angels and have 
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not charity, I amnothing.” Dr. Butler said :— 
“There seems to be a kind of tacit understand- 
ing that in political life the law of Christian love 
is to be ignored, or at least suspended—that, 
whenever it is possible, the worst motive is to 
be assigned ; that a man’s good is to be syste- 
matically suppressed, and his weakness insultingly 
paraded ; that every error is to be magnified 
into a crime, every old sore unsparingly ripped up 
and gloated over, every success invidiously and in- 
sidiously decried. This, so far as I can see, is the 
prevalent language of our day, common alike to 
all parties, whether you look for it in the news- 
paper, the magazine, the Houses of Parliament, 
the club, or the drawing-room ; and surely toa 
Christian it must be a sorry sight—all the more 
so because of our loud Christian professions.” 
It is gratifying to know that these words were 
listened to by a considerable number of promi- 
nent political personages, including the Prime 
Minister. 


WE congratulate the Liberals of Poole on 
having chosen so sound a Radical as our friend 
Mr. Thomas Chatfeild Clarke to be their eandi- 
date at the next general election. On Wedues- 
day night a large Liberal meeting was held for 
the purpose of giving a public reception to Mr. 
Clarke. He expressed an opinion in favour of 
the closure, upheld the home and foreign policy 
of the Government, and referring to the Brad- 
laugh question, said that if he had been in the 
House of Commons the previous night he should 
have voted in favour of Mr. Bradlaugh taking 
the oath. The Hon. Evelyn Ashley, M.P., fol- 
lowed in the same tone as regards the closure 
and Irish policy, and resolutions pledging support 
to Mr. Clarke and expressing confidence in the 
Government were unanimously passed. Poole 
will gain a valuable member and a thoroughly 
honest and consistent Liberal if it elects Mr. 
Clarke, to whose candidature we wish all 
possible success, 


ARCHDEACON REICHEL, Professor of Ecclesias- 
tical History in the University of Dublin, has 
been ventilating his broad views of “ Episco- 
pacy” in the sacred precincts of the College 
chapel, greatly to the astonishment of the high 
and dry advocates of arostolic succession and 
Divine rights. The Archdeacon is an advocate 
of views similar to those held by the Bishop of 
Durham and other well-known Churchmen, and 
those are regarded by High Churchmen as a 


surrender all along the line of the ecclesiastical 
position. 


Chicago Unity, commenting on the programme 
of our coming Conference, writes :—‘‘ The invita- 
tion is of the broadest kind, inviting delegates 
from ‘ Unitarian and other non-subscribing con- 
gregations.’ Judging from the topics assigned, 
our English brethren are going to begin at the 
work rather than at the gloryend. This is well. 
Careful deliberation will land the body in enthu- 
siasm, but much enthusiasm sometimes evaporates 
before it culminates in far reaching efficiency. 
Unity sends its greeting beforehand to the Eng- 
lish brethren.’—We hope the warning against 
mere tall-talk and fitful enthusiasm will prove to 
be needless, 


A propos to the question of eternal punishments, 
a correspondent of the Spectator tells the follow- 
ing story :— 


It is refreshing to hear of a genuine conversion, if 
it be from darkness to light, especially when it is 
speedy and complete. A few years ago, a friend of 
mine—there is no harm now in telling this story, 
as the superstition referred to in it is exploded, if 
not everywhere, certainly among your readers—was 
taking a country walk with a friend, a clergyman, 
when the latter suddenly wheeled round, his face 
towards home, with the remark, ‘‘ Let us go back, ’m 
tired ; was called up in the middle of the night to 
baptise a child that was dying.” ‘‘ Were you in 
time?” asked my friend. ‘Just,’ was the reply; 
‘another half-minute, and I should have been too 
late!” ‘*And if you had been, what then?” 
‘“« Why, then, I suppose, the poor little thing would 
have been lost.” “Eternally?” ‘Well, yes, ac- 
cording to our belief.” ‘May I ask what sort of 
boots you wear?” said my friend. ‘Boots? Ilas- 
tic-sided, always.” “ Now, suppose you wore laced, 
and they had taken two minutes to put on, the child 
would have been dead, and—lost eternally, ay?” 


a 


think over my position.” Two days after, the clergy- 
man met my friend, and said, ‘‘I have thought that 
matter over, and must alter my yiew. . The boots did 
jt.” 

The clergyman was a fool, or he would have 
stood to his ground like aman. Assuming Scrip- 
tural anthority for the doctrine of eternal punish- 
ment, and that the rite of baptism was indispens- 
able to salvation, he ought to have faced the 
logical consequences of his hideous dogma, boots 
or no boots. If the child were destined to be 
saved it would have been kept alive, even if the 
clergyman wore laced boots, and so the ways of 
Providence would have been vindicated ! 

Ava Unitarian meeting in Boston, U.S., on 
the Thursday before Dr. Bellows’s death, the Revs 
E. E. Hale told this touching anecdote :—‘ It 
happened to mea dozen years ago, more or less, 
to write a little book, of which the hero was 
called, for my purposes, Harry Wadsworth. He 
was represented as dying young, and the book 
began where some people who loved him attended 
his funeral. The book had not been published 
six weeks before I received a letter from the 
Pacific Coast, from an eminent merchant of San 
Francisco, of whom I had never heard, thanking 
me for writing this book, because it gave bim 
some details in regard to the life of Harry Wads- 
worth, which he had never known before, He 
had not known what W. stood for in his name; 
he didn’t know it stood for Wadsworth. ‘When 
I was married,’ said he, ‘in the joy of young 
married life, I was in the city of New York, 
when, to my horror and dismay, my bride was 
struck down with the small-pox. The custodian 
of the hotel told me I must leave at once. The 
physician said it was impossible. The keeper of 
the hotel said that none of his servants must at- 
tend to her. I received then and there a visit 
from that Harry Wadsworth, who was then a 
young clergyman in the city of New York; and 
from that moment till my wife’s recovery he came 
to her sick room and performed with his own 
hand the menial offices of the hotel chamber. 
You know by this time that his name was Harry 
Wadsworth Bellows.’ Dr. Bellows’s name is not 
Henry Wadsworth, but Henry Whitney; but 
that fact is an illustration of what is practical 
life for the man for whose life we are all praying 
to-day.” 


Art Cambridge the board of studies of modern 
and medizeval languages report in favour of in- 
stituting a special examination in modern lan- 
guages for the ordinary B.A. degree to be held 
in the following subjects :—(1) English language 
and literature ; (2) French’ language and litera- 
ture ; (3) German language and literature ; and 
that candidates be required to satisfy the ex- 
aminers in English language and literature and 
either French or German at their option. The 
report is signed by Prefessors Seeley, J. E. B. 
Mayor, Skeat, and Cowell, Mr. Bradshaw, the 
University librarian, Mr. Aldis Wright, and Mr. 
J. W. Cartmell. 


WE read in an American paper that the pastor 
of the Congregational Church at Stratford, Con- 
necticut, used the Revised New ‘Testament. The 
officers sent him a written order to return to the 
King James version. “The ignorance thus 
shown by a people to whose enlightenment I 
have devoted myself,” says the minister, “so 
disgusts me that [ will vo longer read any Scrip- 
ture for their benefit. I have resigned.”—The 
good pastor was quite wrong. He should have 
stayed and indoctrinated his people so thoroughly 
into the merits of the Revised Version that at 
last they voluntarily adopted it by acclamation. 

In Convocation of the Northern Province last 
week the Rev. E. Harman moved: ‘That the 
thanks of this Convocation be presented to the 
Revisers of the New Testament for their sus- 
tained efforts in the great work intrusted to 
them, and that this Convocation unites in the 
prayer that under the blessing of Almighty 
God the Revised Translation may materially ad- 
vance the knowledge and understanding of the 
Holy Scriptures.” Canon Trevor, of York, in 
opposing the motion, said that “this revised 
thirg” had led to discussion aud disaster to the 
English Bible, and so far from helping to pro- 


mote the study of the Word of God, he took it 
to be a distinct step in the race of that criticism 


i That’s a peculiar view of the question; I must| which had led to the most disastrous results in the 
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country in which it originated. The President— 
the Archbishop of York—suggested the postpone- 
ment of the question until the next Session of 
Convocation. In doing so he expressed his 
opinion that the English Bible, with allits merits 
and its faults, was uncommonly good English, 
and was very dear to the people of England, and 
he had no doubt that the mass of the people were 
not in favour of abandoning the one and taking 
up the other. The resolution, we are hardly sur- 
prised to hear, was withdrawn.—Canon Trevor 
and his school are wise in their generation. They 
evidently think that pure scholarship and a 
more accurate knowledge of what they call “the 
Word of God” are entirely subordinate to the 
interests of a dogmatic system. There is a 
growing conviction, the soundness of which we 
cannot dispute, that the Revised Version is sap- 
ping the foundations of the old ecclesiastical 
Orthodoxy. 


GRAMMARIANS, expositors, and historians have 
been puzzled by the feminine article used with 
the masculine Baal, Romans xi. 4: 77 Baad. 
Some have thought that a feminine appellative 
such as image or statwe must be added, some that 
the feminine gender indicated contempt, some 
that the name Baal was of common gender and 
served also for Astarte. Professor August Dill- 
mann, of Berlin, in the Monatsbericht der Aka- 
deinte zu Berlin, discusses these views and shows 
how untenable they are. He then proceeds to 
develop his own explanation and to show that in 
the last centuries before Christ and in the first 
Christian centuries the Palestinian as wellas the 
Hellenistic Jews held the principle that the 
name Baal dare not be uttered, just as they never 
ventured to pronounce the name Jehovah. For 
Jehovah the Jew read Adonai, and for Baal in 
Greek he read aicyivn. In Greek they suggested 
this reading by the feminine article, and Paul 
followed this custom when he wrote 7 Baad. 


Tue completed returns of the late census of 
the United States show the population of the 
great cities to have increased by leaps and 
bounds, while in many instances towns unknown 
twenty years ago have attained enormous di- 
mensions. New York has 1,206,590 inhabitants, 
against 942,292 in 1871; Chicago, 503,304, 
against 298,977; Brooklyn, 566,689, against 
396,099; San Francisco, 233,956, against 
149,473 ; Denver, 35,630, against only 4,759. 
The growth has been most marked in the West 
and in the manufacturing centres, 


Tur Hungarian Protestants seem to be taking 
extraordinary pains to assert and preserve Hun- 
garian nationality. A short time since the General 
Synod of the Reformed Church of Hungary ap- 
pointed a Special Commission to draw up a new 
hymn-book, A Pesth correspondent states that 
the regulations laid down for the experts upon 
this Commission are extremely severe. No 
hymn of German origin is to be admitted, It 
is even proposed to exclude the Magyar transla- 
tion of Martin Luther’s “Hin feste Burg ist 
unser Gott!” The new hymnal must be first of 
all national, and afterwards devotional and 
musical. Hence it is only to include the original 
Magyar bymns, and original Magyar music. 


Tue LATE Dr, SuerHerD FiercHmr.—aAt a meet- 
ing of the committee of the Unitarian Home Mis- 
sionary Board, held last Monday evening, Mr. Harry 
Rawson in the chair, it was moved by the Chairman, 
and seconded by Mr. J. Dendy, sen., ‘‘ That this 
Committee desires hereby to express their deep sym- 
pathy with the family of the late Dr. Shepherd 
Fletcher in their recent bereavement; and to record 
their sense of the valuable services rendered by him 
as the Honorary Medical Officer of the Unitarian 
Home Missionary Board since the establishment of 
the Institution.” 

Ir is rumoured that the Canadians are desirous of 
absolute independence in the matter of copyright, 
and that the Hon. William Macdougall will introduce 
a Bill on the subject in the present session of the 
Dominion Parliament. The complaint of the Cana- 
dians is that English books are too dear; yet our 
sixpenny editions are cheaper than any which they 
cin produce themselves or import from the United 
States. : 

Proressor A. H. Saycu has returned to Oxford 
from his winter’s tour in Egypt, but the Academy 
regrets extremely to hear that his health has not 
been benefited thereby. 
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Alexander Raleigh. Records of his Life. Edited 
by Mary Raleigh. Edinburgh: Black. 1881. 

On one occasion only we had the privilege of 
hearing the late Dr. Raleigh, the minister for 
many years of the well-known Hare-court Chapel, 
Canonbury. It was at the opening of a new 
suburban chapel, in a neighbourhood not noted 
for breadth and liberality of sentiment in theo- 
logical matters. The preacher was a man of 
grave, stately aspect, with a slight Scotch accent, 
and entirely devoid of pretence or striving after 
effect in his manner of delivery. He preached 
like a man who felt that he had a great message 
entrusted to him, and delivered it right on ina 
simple, manly, and natural way. His sermon 
was in part a very effective plea for greater 
tolerance of honest and conscientious scepticism, 
a lesson greatly needed by the Orthodox Dis 
senters of that day. We remember to this 
day the almost scornful manner in which the 
preacher referred to those who are keen in their 
scent after heresy, while remarkably tolerant of 
grave faults of character and life. The sermon 
was one that might have been delivered in any 
Unitarian chapel, and was certainly one signifi- 
cant indication of the “Changed Aspects of the 
Evangelical Faith,” on which towards the close 
of his career he discoursed wisely at an assembly 
of ministers of different Orthodox denominations. 
On another occasion we met Dr. Raleigh on one 
of these memorable days when the representa- 
tives of the “Three Denominations” go up to 
the throne with congratulatory addresses on the 
marriage or birth of some members of the Royal 
family, and then, although known to be hetero- 
dox, we received from him the friendly greeting 
that might be expected from the preacher of the 
sermon to which we have referred. All that we 
have read from his pen has been quite in har- 
mony with the idea we had been led to form of 
the character of a grave, cultured, refined man, 
with a pervading vein of poetic sentiment, and 
deep religious feeling, which made his preaching 
very attractive to thoughtful readers. 

The memoirs, it must be confessed, are some- 
what disappointing. Mrs. Raleigh has, no doubt, 
performed her labour of loveas efficiently as was 
possible under the circumstances. She has 
“tried to be true, as he was, and while giving— 
from his own hand as much as possible—enough 
of details to fill up the picture, she has had a 
loyal regard to his characteristic reticence.” But 
this very reticence gives the record of his life 
much less of human interest than we expected in 
the case of a man of his mark. The materials at 
the disposal of the biographer seem to have been 
limited—chiefly MSS. of sermons and theological 
essays. The career was an uneventful one that 
of an estimable Congregational minister of the 
front rank, who took an active part in the affairs 
of his own denomination, but was unknown in 
the larger world of literature and science. We 
expected in a memoir of this kind to have gained 
some glimpse into the interior life of a popular 
Dissenting body, in respect to which “ people of 
the world,” so called, have but vague and some- 
times very inaccurate notions. But here we are 
disappointed, and there may be good reason for 
the reticence, judging from some allusions to the 
difficulties and discouragements which even so 
eminent a minister as Dr. Raleigh experienced in 
che course of his various pastorates. 

We are struck with the pervading melancholy 
of the book. There isan utter absence of humour, 
which makes us feel that we are in an entirely 
different atmosphere from that in which men of 
literary and scientific eminence live. Dr. Raleigh 
was, we fancy, genial and pleasant enough in his 
private relations, but in reading this and other 
memoirs of Dissenting worthies we feel as if they 
never put off their artificial pulpit manner. hey 
seem to go about in the worldlike men oppressed 
with asense of the seriousness of life, who are 
liable to be called upon at any moment to “en- 
gage in prayer,” and are expected to live with a 
constant sense of the death impending over all 
mortal beings. In the case of Dr. Raleigh this 
may be partly accounted for by the frequent 
pressure of ill-health ; and still more by his early 
training in one of the straitest of Scotch sects, the 
Cameronians, It is obvious that in this and in 
many other ways the old Puritan theology. exer- 
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many who have long outgrown its dogmas. In 
any case the lighter aspects of life, which seem to 
us Liberals to have their function in the forma- 
tion of character, are studiously and consciously 
ignored by Dissenting divines of the Orthodox 
persuasion, From the time when he devoted 
himself to the ministry, it is incidentally recorded, 
Dr. Raleigh never entered a theatre, being con- 
vinced that evil of severa] kinds was inseparably 
associated with the modern stage. Writing to 
a sister in 1844 to explain why he cannot accom- 
pany her to a concert, he remarks that his old 
college tutor, “ Dr. Vaughan himself would make 
no cbjection, but thinks that, taking into account 
the state of feeling on the subject of a consider- 
able part, and that in many respects the best 
part of our denomination, it would neither be 
wise nor dutiful in us to sef*an example of 
latitudinarianism.” What an illustration of the 
“fear of the folk,” and especially of the Deacon 
folk, in which the popular Independent minister 
lives and moves and has his being!” For our own 
part we prefer the “ latitudinarianism” which en- 
courages a manly independence of thought and 
action, to that sickly “ pietism” which regulates 
its conduet by the standard of “the best part of 
our denomination.” 


The outward life of Dr. Raleigh may be briefly 
told in a few sentences, and his useful career, as 
we have said, was comparatively uneventful. He 
was born of respectable Scotch parentage, his 
father being a farmer in Galloway, the pictu- 
resque country which Andrew Rutherford loved 
so well, and which is famous for the heroic story 
of the old Covenanters, He received the rudi- 
ments of his education in the high-school of 
Castle Douglas, then little better than an ordinary 
parish school. Notwithstanding the industry and 
marked intelligence of both his parents they were 
never prosperous in life, and the young Alexander 
was apprenticed, first to a draper in Castle 
Douglas, and afterwards to Mr. White, of the 
same trade, in Ranelagh-street, Liverpool. When 
he began to read and think for himself, busi- 
ness became distasteful to him. “Converted ” 
in the Orthodox sense, under the ministry of the 
late Rev. John Kelly, of Liverpool, he was ad- 
vised to study for the Christian ministry, and 
the usual difficulties being overcome, he left 
business and entered the Independent College of 
Blackburn, at the comparatively mature age of 
twenty-three. The College, then under the 
charge of the Rev. Gilbert Wardlaw, was after- 
wards removed to the neighbourhood of Man- 
chester, where the young Raleigh came under 
the guiding influence of the late eminent Dr. 
Robert Vaughan, the founder and first editor 
of the British Quarterly Review. We have a 
slighter glimpse than we could wish into the in- 
terior of a Dissenting College, and what little we 
see from this and other sources only deepens the 
strong conviction we hold of the essential narrow- 
ness of the ‘{ Dissenting Academy” system, and 
of the vastly superior advantages of the Univer- 
sity system under which young men destined for 
various professions are trained together during 
their undergraduate course. Raleigh was not a 
scholarly man, and never had much ambition that 
way. He had not enjoyed the advantage of 
early classical training, and even in after days 
there are no traces of any interest in the deeper 
intellectual problems or scientific researches of the 
age. Knowledge of whatever kind, his biographer 
tells us, seemed to him only subsidiary and in- 
strumental. His mission was “to preach the 
Gospel ; and in this desire all others were swal- 
lowed up.” 


Raleigh’s first charge was at Greenock, where 
be threw himself with characteristic energy into 
his ministerial duties. After three years he re- 
signed on account of failure of health, touched to 
find how much love his short ministry had won 
him. A period of rest followed, reeruiting health 
and strength. Then came a successful ministry 
of five years at Rotherham, in the early part of 
which he was married, in 1851, to Mary Gifford, 
of’ Edinburgh, an accomplished woman, whose 
well-written tribute to her husband sufficiently 
proves that she was worthy of being his life- 
partner. 

Next came a ministry of three years in Dr. 
Wardlaw’s famous old chapel in Glasgow. ‘The 
trying climate of the North did not suit his 


health, or that of his family, and we gather from — 
some slight indications that he had there the — 


usual difficulties which fall to the lot of most 


cises its gloomy and depressing influence over } Dissenting ministers, who have “to please in 
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order to live.” When an invitation came from 
London he was ready to go, because he felt that 
“the conservatism of a long-established con- 
gregation, with ways and ideas fixed for fifty 
years, hampered his action, and without any 
blame being attached to individuals, fettered his 
freedom in a way that he felt was a hindrance 
to his work. It scems at first sight a little in- 
consistent with this remark that he accepted an 
invitation from the congregation of Hare-court 
Chapel, which was founded more than two cen- 
turies ago by one of the ejected ministers of 
1662. The congregation, however, had dwin- 
dled away in the old city chapel, and the small 
remnant had removed the endowments and 
built a handsome new chapel under the same 
name in the Canonbury district, where Dr. 
Raleigh felt it to be one of the charms of 
the place that he practically had to make a 
new congregation. His ministry of fifteen or 
sixteen years in this place was the most fruitful 
and successful in his whole career. ‘The Church- 
membership which, when Mr. Raleigh came [in 
1859] numbered thirty-four, stands in the report 
of 1861 at 414, and in 1867 at 840.” Here he 
led the usual life of a popular metropolitan mi- 
nister, and was called to the highest stations of 
trust and influence in his denomination. In 1862 
he had an interesting and quite friendly contro- 
versy with Charles Kingsley, arising out of the 
Bicentenary agitation. In 1865 he received from 
the University of Glasgow the degree of Doctor of 
Divinity, and in May of the same year, in company 
with his former tutor, Dr. Vaughan, and his friend 
Dr. George Smith he visited America, the party 
representing the Congregational Union at the 
National Conference of American Congregational 
Churches held at Boston. His speeches on this 
occasion made a most favourable impression, and 
he was received with all the more favour be- 
cause through the civil war he had been un- 
swervingly in full sympathy with the North, 
believing that the cause of the Union was the 
cause of humanity and right. In 1868 he 
achieved the blue riband of Congregationalism, 
the chairmanship of the Congregational Union, 
on which occasion he delivered two valuable 
addresses, one at the spring meeting on “ Chris- 
tianity and Modern Progress,” and the other at 
the autumn meeting, suggested by the recent 
disestablishment of the Irish Church on the 
general question of Church Establishments. In 
1879 he was again appointed Chairman of the 
Union, but resigned the office during his last 
illness. A delightful visit to Switzerland during 
the eventful year of the Franco-German war, and 
a longer journey to Heypt and Palestine in 1875 
varied the even tenour of his ministerial life. 
In 1871 a novel experiment was tried, which 
does not seem to have been altogether successful. 
A. second church was founded in fellowship with 
Hare-court, and sharing with it the services of 
two ministers, Dr. Raleigh, and a golleague, the 
Rev. Henry Simon. A beautiful church was 
built at Stamford-hill, and it was arranged that 
each minister should preach once on Sunday at 
each chapel, repeating the same sermon at both 
places, and dividing the pastoral work as might 
seem best. The experiment, which lasted for 
four years, did not realise the expectations 
formed, although Dr. Raleigh himself would 
never allow that it was a failure. Evenat Hare- 
court, prosperous as it was, there were difficul- 
ties created by factious persons, which caused him 
much pain and anxiety, and pamphlets containing 
bitter accusations were circulated, containing 
reflections on his ministerial character, which 
“took the sunshine out of these later days at 
Hare-court.” 

In 1875 Dr. Raleigh was invited to become pas- 
tor of Kensington-chapel, vacant by~the resigna- 
tion of the Rev. Dr. Stoughton ; and much to the 
regret of the great majority of his friends at Hare- 
courtand Stamford-hill Chapels he decided to ac- 
cept the new “ call” as the only way of escape from 
the excessive labour which threatened a prema- 
ture end of the ministry. There is little to record 
of his yearsat Kensington. They flowed evenly 
and pleasantly, and it was stimulating to him as 
a preacher to find among his congregation not a 
few who were influencing by speech or pen the 
political and religious thought of the time. 

After four years successful ministry at Ken- 
sington the end came in the spring of 1880, soon 
after the general election, and itis characteristic of 
his life-long political sympathies that during his 

_ last ilmess he said, “There is comfort in dying 
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when the nation is recovered to righteousness 
and a righteous Government.” 

Dr. Raleigh, as we have intimated, was a 
popular preacher and pastor rather than a 
scholar or theologian. His publications were 
chiefly of a practical kind; two volumes of 
sermons of the meditative character, showing 
considerable depth of religious sentiment and the 
command of a graceful and poetic style; and 
two small books of the expository class—one 
bringing out the practical lessons and dramatic 
scenes of the Book of Esther, and the other doing 
the same office for the much more interesting and 
instructive Book of Jonah. 

In the course of this review we have already 
indicated our estimate of Dr. Raleigh’s character 
and work. He had not the massive intellect of 
his friend Thomas Binney, and his name is not 
permanently associated with any great movement 
in religious thought or philanthropic action. He 
is scarcely one of the foremost figures in the his- 
tory even of Modern Dissent, and he will live 
chiefly in the memory of the friends who loved 
him and were benefited by his preaching—per- 
haps after all the best kind of fame. He was a 
thoughtful, amiable, high-minded man, who suc- 
cessfully sarmounted every obstacle, and attained 
the highest places of honour in his own denomina- 
tion. In reading these memoirs we cannot help feel- 
ing that he was a man whom we should like to 
have known, and that he might have benefited by 
closer communion with some of our best men, 
while we in turn might have learned much from 
him. It is one of the trials of our isolated posi- 
tion that we are separated by dogmatic differ- 
ences and sectarian walls from free intercourse 
with such men. Perhaps we have to learn that 
there is the real spirit of liberality in many who 
still use the old Orthodox formulas and cling to 
what they regard as the essentials of Christian 
faith ; while they have to learn that there is the 
real spirit of Christianity among many who re- 
ject the whole Messianic mythology and believe 
with Jeremy Taylor that “religion is rather a 
divine life than divine knowledge.” 


——_—_— ——_— 


Lay Sermons. By John Stuart Blackie. London : 
Macmillan and Co. 1881. 

Tt has always seemed to us much easier to say 
what is not a sermon than to give a complete 
definition of what asermon is. The old-fashioned 
notion that a sermon must be prefixed by a text 
or verse from the Bible, that it should be divided 
into a firstly, secondly, and “ thirdly and lastly,” 
has quite gone out of fashion. That it must 
have some reference to God in it is no longer 
considered essential ; and it is only those who 
talk of “Gospel sermons” who insist on a fre- 
quent reference to Christ being made. We have 
listened to many sermons which but for the fact 
of the preacher requesting his hearers to look 
into the Bible, and there pick out certain words, 
might have done as well, if not better, for the 
pages of the quarterly reviews ; others would have 
been far better titted as padding for the second- 
class monthlies, than as homilies, or as appeals 
to the reason, or the heart. And: yet all these 
were called sermons or discourses, the only reason 
being, so far as we could discern, that they were 
given in a place devoted to public worship, and 
after a religious service. 

Professor Blackie seems to think that where a 
discourse has “a direct practical drift,” or is 
“intended to apply Christian ethics or to ex- 
pound Christian doctrine,” it is entitled to be 
called a sermon, and nota lecture. We will not 
pretend to decide this point, which is not very 
material after all. The main question for con- 
sideration in all these cases is the substance and 
not the name. With this the critic has alone to 
deal, and the contents of the discourses we now 
proceed to consider. It may, however, be men- 
tioned, first, that they originated in a series of 
“Sabbath Evening Addresses,” delivered to the 
Young Men’s Association connected with Dr. 
Guthrie’s congregation in Edinburgh. Professor 
Blackie somewhat unnecessarily, as it seems to 
us, justifies his work, by the statement that he 
is in no wise walking out of the proper sphere 
of his studies in taking up theological subjects, 
because he has been educated for the Church, 
and “habitually prosecuted the study of the 
Scriptures in the original tongues as one of: the 
most fruitful fields of scholarly activity.” 

The ‘lay sermons” are nine in number, and 
are decidedly miscellaneous in their character, 
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as will be seen from their titles :—(1) The Crea- 
tion of the World ; (2) The Jewish Sabbath and 
the Christian Lord’s Day ; (3) Faith ; (4) The 
Utilisation of Evil; (5) Landlords and Land 
Laws; (6) The Politics of Christianity; (7) 
The Dignity of Labour; (8) the Scottish Cove- 
nanters; (9) On Symbolism, Ceremonialism, 
Formalism, and the New Creature. That Pro- 
fessor Blackie should write something that is 
worth listening to goes without the saying, but 
it is equally true that he says many things which 
are less worth listening to than some other of his 
sayings. When he gets on to scientific matters 
one feels that he is not altogether a sure guide, 
and more especially do we feel a distrust when 
he allows himself to indulge in certain vigorous 
denunciations of some modern scientific theories. 
In his sermon on the creation of the world, he 
regards the account given in Genesis—‘‘ the 
Mosaic account of Creation,’ as he calls it—as 
philosophically and theologically true, and some- 
what ridicules the doctrine ‘‘ of evolution as dis- 
tinguished from progressive creativeness.” Now, 
Evolution may or may not be true, or it may be 
strictly correct so far as the laws of our physical 
being are concerned, and yet it may have but 
little to do with our spiritual or moral concerns. 
Scientists may claim to know too much, and to 
assert as facts what are but theories at best, 
Their philosophy of the universe may not be a 
true one, but we confess to haying our confidence 
shaken in the arguments of a man who permits 
himself to speak of “the bastard philosophy of 
a one-eyed squinting science.” Wedonot pause 
to consider what exactly this remarkable sentence 
means ; it seems to us that strength of argument 
lies altogether outside all such forcible expressions 
as this, and that however right he may be, he 
only weakens his influence who indulges in this 
kind of language of an opponent. 

In his sermon on the Jewish Sabbath, Profes- 
sor Blackie lays down the proposition “ that the 
Sabbath is not a divine institution now, by direct 
sanction of God’s law, obligatory on any Chris- 
tian. It is obligatory only on Jews.” And this 
he defends at much length, to the scandal, we 
doubt not, of many of the “ unco’ guid.” On this 
subject many of his remarks are so good, that we 
make no apology for quoting them. He says :— 


But apart from these ridiculous oddities of grim 
Calvinistic Modernism, the recurrent season of rest, 
which convenience and propriety have brought in as 
a statutory adjunct of the religious services of the 
Lord’s Day, is in every view so natural, so salutary, 
so civilising, and so elevating, that the observance 
of a Sabbath, in fact, from the very constitution of 
human nature, becomes a duty imperative on 
every man who will live reasonably in this 
reasonable world. About the details of the ob- 
servance there is little need to enlarge: the main 
point is that people should set distinctly before them 
the grand problem of life, to make each man of him- 
self as complete a human being as possible, and to 
know assuredly that no practice tends so much to 
the development of a complete, well-harmonised, and 
well-rounded human character, as the wise keeping 
of one day of rest in seven. The two things to 
avoid, and for the avoidance of which Sabbatarian- 
ism is a sovereign remedy, are, first, the weakening 
of the functions by the unremitted strain, which, 
in these fast times, is a great mischief worker, even 
with the help of the Sabbath; and again, the nar- 
rowing and cramping influence which mere profes- 
sional occupation never fails to exert on the persons 
who suffer themselves to be engrossed thereby. 


Supposing, then, the Sunday free from the tram- 
mels of business, and the tyranny of a professional 
train of ideas, how shall a man employ himself? 
A Christian, of course, will go to church at least 
for one diet of the day ; and he who is not a Chris- 
tian will do so wisely also; for two reasons, first, 
because Christianity is essentially an ethical religion, 
by the teachings of which every moral being may 
profit, and then because it is an unhappy thing for 
aman, a member of a social organism, to with- 
draw himself from all part in that which, according 
to Socrates, is the most distinctive act of a reason- 
able atimal—the acknowledgment of the great 
common source of all-existence, of all reason, and 
of all excellence. The necessity of the religious 
nature being gratified, a reasonable man is free to 
spend the remainder of the Lord’s Day in the 
manner most beneficial to his own special well- 
being. If he is what is called a working-man,— 
that is, a man who, by the hard labour of bone and 
muscle, feels himself much in want of a periodical 
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cessation from all exertion,—he may spend much 
part of the Sabbath most profitably by lying at 
length on a sofa, on a primrose bank, or a thymy 
hillside, as his circumstances may allow. Those 
who are less exhausted by their week-day work 
will, of course, use the day of rest not so much for 
absolute repose as for various kinds of mental exer- 
tion, such as may interfere as little as possible with 
the serene temper that belongs to the day, and at 
the same time may in no wise invade the rest to 
man and beast provided with such benevolent fore- 
sight by the great Jewish legislator. Music and 
sketching in the country, easy social gatherings 
among friends, and healthy games, such as croquet, 
lawn-tennis, golf, boating, though scarcely permitted 
by British usage, are contrary neither to the letter 
nor to the spirit of the Mosaic command, which, 
though not enjoined on Christians, has, from the 
wisest motives, been adopted into our code of social 
ethics. The sanie remark applies to the visitation 
of Botanie Gardens and Public Museums of Art and 
Science, which not only afford an agreeable recrea- 
tion to the most intelligent part of the working- 
classes, but may help to withdraw a selection of 
them from places of low and even vicious resort. 
The only thing to be seriously attended to here is, 
that no Sabbath sports shall be allowed to commence 
before two o’clock in the afternoon; otherwise, re- 
creation might run away with religion; and one 
day in seven spent in a round of frivolous dissipa- 
tion would tend to. imtensify instead of allaying the 
evils arising from the strain of unremitted business. 
For persons of extraordinary energy that portion 
of the day of rest which is not employed in the 
exercises of religious worship will usually be devoted 
to whatever kind of exercise is least provided for 
by the habits of their profession. Sedentary persons 
should walk as much as possible ; persons whose 
time is consumed in a mechanical routine of unin- 
tellectual business should devote some part of the 
Sunday to the cultivation of some favourite science, 
in the prosecution of which intensity of zeal might 
compensate for scant leisure; while scholars and 
professional teachers would find it for their advantage 
to open no professional book on the Lord’s Day; 
but, if they will read, to take a long swim in the broad 
sea of general human sympathy. But before all 
things, on Sunday a man should take care to give 
special attention to his moral and spiritual nature, 
a culture only too apt to be neglected in the engross- 
ing pursuit of gain or power, or honour, or reputation, 
or whatever other bubble, the foolish world may be 
hunting after, instead of the jewel wisdom. This 
special culture may best be found in the study of 
the Scriptures, and in the lives of great reformers, 
such as Buddha, Confucius, Martin Luther, Dr. 
Chalmers, Oberlin, Dr. Channing, and generally of 
great and good men and women who have done 
something noteworthy for the elevation of their 
Species, whether under the Christian or the hea- 
then dispensation. There are no more profitable 
‘* Sunday books,” using that phrase in the moral and 
not the religious sense of the phrase, than the works 
of such good, pure, and noble heathens as Socrates, 
Pilato, Epictetus, Marcus Antoninus, Cicero and 
Seneca. The study of such authors—pursued not 
in a philological spirit, but for the sake of their 
human contents only—brings with it the double 
benefit of presenting to us immutable morality free 
from the technical slang and sectarian shibboleths 
with which it is so apt to be intertwined, and at the 
same time stimulating our moral energies by the 
example of men who stood on a platform of equal 
moral altitude with our own, but with much more 
difficulty in the assertion of it. Minute and copious 
rules with regard. to Sabbath-keeping no wise man 
will lay down; but he who knows not how to use 
this blessed opportunity for cherishing that purity 
and nobility of purpose in life, which business may 
strangle, and professions can but feebly cultivate, 
does not treat himself as a good rider treats his 
horse, and will come out whenever the balance of 
life requires to be struck, in some important respects 
as a deficient man. 

The sermon on Faith seeks to reconcile the 
apparent contradiction between St. Paul and St. 
James, upon the subject of faith and works, 
maintaining that it is merely verbal ; “ works as 
a claim are one thing ; works as an evidence an- 
other thing,” he says. Taking asexamples Moses, 
Columbus, Garibaldi, and Victor Emmanuel, 
the writer contends “ that all heroism, of what- 
ever kind, whether in the political or the reli- 
gious world, or the world of individual achieve- 
ment, is the result of some sort of faith,—a faith 
if not always in God and the divine government 
of the world, which is the culminating form of 
all faith, at last in a fixed order of things and the 
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progress and happivess of human beings, as de- 
pendent on an unconditional and self-sacriticing 
recognition of that order.” 

On the subject of the land our author holds 
some healthy radical opinions, and indicates some 
of the changes in our land Jaws which are neces- 
sary to restore the lost balance of property in 
the soil. The abolition of laws of entail, simpli- 
fication of transfer, compulsory register, aboli- 
tion of the law of primogeniture, the separation 
of the wife’s property, and greater freedom for 
the tenant, are points in his programme which, 
as he admits, before they can be carried out 
will cause a “loud outcry among large classes 
of people whose ideal of life is sitting on easy 
chairs and doing as their fathers did before 
them,” and especially “ by the landed proprietors 
who have been bred on false principles of artificial 
privilege, selfish monopoly, family vanity, and 
monstrous accumulation.” 

The Sermon on the “ Dignity of Labour” is a 
sound practical discourse, and none the less valu- 
able for its brevity. There is a healthy tone 
about it in answer to that most ridiculous of in- 
trospective questions “ Is life worth living ?” that 
makes us regard it as the best in the book ; in- 
deed, it approaches more nearly our ideal of a 
sermon than any of the others. Still they are all 
worth reading, and whether we call them ser- 
mons, lectures, discourses, or essays matters very 
little. The ideas they contain deserve considera- 
tion even when, as may very well happen, we are 
compelled at times to dissent from tbe author’s 
views. 
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Short Notices. 


Stories from the Life of Moses. By Richard Bar- 
tram, Sunday School Association, 1882. 

In his previous publication, ‘ Stories from the 
Book of Genesis,” Mr. Bartram, in a very interest- 
ing and instructive way, unfolded the moral and 
spiritual lessons of many of those old-world legends 
which still possess religious worth, although, as he 
justly intimates, their historical value may be 
doubted. In the present book, which is the natural 
sequel to the other, he presents, in a very similar 
way, so much of the life of the great Hebrew leader 
as will make young people understand “‘ why it was 
that his countrymen held him in so much reverence, 
and why even we, who claim to be followers of one 
still greater—one who, while belonging to the same 
race, far transcended all bonds of race and nation, 
can regard the work that Moses did as part of the 
great and eternal purposes of God.” Mr. Bartram 
has wisely avoided vexed questions of criticism ; 
and of course he has eliminated the supernatural 
element, and given ‘a rational and reverent inter- 
pretation of narratives that, in all probability, have 
an historical basis, though strangely intermingled 
with legend.” The spirit in which the book is 
written is excellent, and it is in every way a valua- 
ble addition to the religious library of the young. 
It is certainly not the fault of the writer that this 
book will hardly interest its readers so much as its 
predecessor ;: the subject is not so attractive as 
those exquisite legends of Genesis which have so 
much human interest, and sink so deep into the 
heart of childhood. The only criticism we have to 
make is that there is too much Scripture, and too 
little comment and interpretation. Mr. Bartram’s 
notes are always so good that we cry out for more 
of them. In the account, for instance, of the 
crossing of the Red Sea, he might with advantage 
have added some geographical details, showing how 
the supernatural legend arose out of the well-known 
physical phenomena. The lessons drawn from the 
narratives are always so good that we could almost 
wish that the whole story had been retold in the 
author’s simple and effective style. 


Short Sermons to Children. By Three Cousins, 
London : Sunday School Association, 37, Nor- 
folk-street, Strand. 1882. 

We have much pleasure in commending this ex- 
cellent little work to the notice of our readers, It 
will supply a want which teachers and superin- 
tendents of Sunday-schools have long felt. The 
authors tell us in a brief preface that in their en- 
gagement as teachers they ‘‘ found themselves fre- 
quently called upon to fill the vacant desk and lead 
the service for their Sunday scholars. From this 
necessity arose the little volume of sermons which 
fill the following pages, by which the cousins hoped 
to influence for good some of the girls and boys 
amongst the little congregation of very mixed ages 
to whom they spoke. The little sermons are only 
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now very humbly effered to a wider congregation, in 
the hope that in some hour of need when the 
preacher’s desk is empty they may serve a good 
turn to some teacher who is suddenly called upon 
for an address, which he has had no time or pre- 
vious warning to prepare.” This purpose they are 
admirably calculated to answer. 
short sermons of which the book consists are 
simple in style, and handle the topics they discuss in 
an exceedingly interesting manner. The moral and 
religious lessons inculeated are illustrated by bio- 
graphical sketches and notices, by anecdote and 
story, sometimes taken from Scripture, but more 
frequently from other sources. The authors appeal 
strongly to the elements of good latent in our nature ; 
they set before the young various examples of piety, 
trust, heroism and devotedness, and by these means 
seek to win the youthful heart to-the love of good- 
ness and to an appreciation of true nobleness of 
character, This book ought to be welcome in our 
Sunday-schools and in our homes. In many a 
family these short sermons might be read aloud with 
advantage to both old and young. We may add that 
the book is got up in a neat and attractiveform. Al- 
together it does credit to our Sunday School Asso- 
ciation.” 


Piterary Hotes. 


Proresson Kuxrnen, of Leyden, will deliver the 
next series of Hibbert Lectures both in London and 
at Oxford, 

Mr. Davin Srncuarr, one of the masters of the 
Wigan Grammar School, has written a History of 
Wigan, which will be published in two quarto yo- 
lumes early this year, 

Mr. Swinpurne has nearly completed a narrative 
poem in several books—nine, if we mistake not— 
upon a theme of which poets never tire, the story of 
Tristam and Iseult. ; 

Mz, J. A. Symonns is engaged in printing a collec 
tion of one hundred and fifty original sonnets. Of 
these five only have been previously published, 
three in Mr, Hall Caine’s ‘Sonnets of Three Cen- 
turies,” and two in the Cornhill Magazine, 

Tuoveu the negotiations for a copyright conyen- 
tion between the United States and this country are 
proceeding slowly, no doubt is entertained in United 
States publishing circles as to the result. In con- 
sequence of this several firms, the Atheneum says, 
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are paying English authors larger terms for advance 


sheets than they have heretofore paid. 


Mr. F’, Sarcrent has completed an etching from 
his picture of ‘‘The House of Commons,” painted 
in the Upper Committee Room at Westminster. It 
contains three hundred and fifty portraits of mem- 
bers of the present House, taken from life. Both 
picture and proof-etching are now on view in Messrs, 
Gladwell Bros. gallery in Gracechurch-street. 

W. T. Lynn, writing to Notes and Queries, says : 
—‘ We shall have Easter this year on the anniver- 
sary of the day on which the Resurrection really 
occurred, ‘The only real doubt now about the year 
of that great event is whether it was a.p. 29 or 30. 
If the latter, the Paschal full moon fell that year on 
Thursday, April6; the Crucifixion would be the 
next day, April 7, and the Resurrection April 9.” 

Dr. Bupprnsiua, of Dresden, has been fortunate 
enough to discover in the Studien Bibliothek at 
Olmiitz a Wiclif MS., hitherto unknown, containing 
no less that six Wicliff tracts, none of which is pre- 
served in any English library. He also noticed a 
“Chronica Britannica,” which, from the character 
of its splendid ornamentation, appeared to belong to 
the middle of the thirteenth century. 

Tur Academy says that Mr. Wild’s excavations 
at Cairo have resulted in the discovery of a mono- 
lith belonging to Apries, the Pharaoh Hophra of 
the Old Testament, and bearing the inscription :— 
“The beloved of Ptah of Memphis, giving life for 
ever, the good god Ra-aa-ab, lord of the two lands, 
Apries.” 

In the collection of prints of the late Lord Bea- 
consfield, about to be sold by Messrs. Sotheby, Wil- 
kinson, and Hodge, are some of the works of William 
Blake, 

Sim Ricuarp Trempun’s new book, “Men and 
Events of my Time in India,” just published by 
Mr. Murray, is mainly devoted to the description 
of particular men in their public capacities, or to 
summaries of their official conduct, and of their 
idosyncrasies as displayed in the manner in which 
they served their country. Amongst many others, 
the careers of Lord Dalhousie, Lord Canning, Lord 
Lawrence, Lord Mayo, and Sir Bartle Frere are 
related, j 
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Correspondence, 


THE HOME MISSIONARY BOARD AND THE 
SUPPLY OF MINISTERS. 
TO THE EDITOR. 

Srr,—I thank you for your courtesy and fairness 
in inserting my last letter in your paper, and I shall 
be obliged by your allowing me to reply to some of 
the statements contained in Mr. Squier’s letter in 
your issue of the 4th inst. 

There is a tone about that letter of self-apprecia- 
tion and depreciation of some of his brother-minis- 
ters which, to say the least of it, is altogether most 
unbecoming. : 

Mr. Squier opens his letter by drawing a dolorous 
picture of the “pain” which my letter must have 
inflicted on many of your readers. 

Well, pain is not always an unmitigated evil, and 
it may be a blessing if it rouses us out of an indolent 
indifference. JI only trust that the ‘ pain” given 
to Mr. Squier and others arose from the facts I 
brought before the notice of your readers, and not 
from my “indiscretion” in drawing attention to 
them. 

I am the more anxious to reply to Mr. Squier’s 
letter because, if I mistake not, he is a member of 
the committee of the Board ; but as he makes some 
curious if not startling admissions, I trust he is not 
writing as their representative. I rather suspect 
when they read his letter they would be much in- 
clined to exclaim, ‘‘ Save us from our friends !” 

Mr. Squier labours under a mistake in supposing 
that I was throwing any blame on the committee 
because four of the ex-students are still without 
pulpits. Ifhe had read my letter carefully before 
rushing into print he would have seen that I was 
objecting to the speakers at the annual meeting 
laying on the colours too lavishly, and ignoring the 
fact that there was a dark side to the picture. 

It is none of my business to defend the ex-students 
of the Board from the sneers of Mr. Squier. No 
doubt if called upon they are qaite capable of de- 
fending themselves against his attacks. Let me 
remind him, however, when he speaks in disparagiag 
terms of their “ pulpit ability,” and of the manner in 
which they had availed themselves of the advantages 
placed within their reach, he is casting undeserved 
reflections on the tutors of the Board. He seems 
to have overlooked the fact that during the three 
and four years in which the men I referred to were 
being vrepared for the ministry there were many 
opportunities in the sermons they had to preach 
weekly before the principal and missionary tutor of 
testing whether they possessed any ‘ pulpit ability.” 
Does Mr. Squier really believe if these men had 
shown any marked want of pulpit ability that the 
tutors of the Board would not have had the candour 
and courage to tell them so? If he does, he is 
grievously mistaken. Then he is as much at sea 
in supposing the men had not made the most of 
their advantages. Two of them had done so to the 
extent of having conferred on them, after examina- 
tion, the Gaskell and Owen’s scholarship. 

But the most startling statement in Mr. Squier’s 
letter remains to be ncticed. If there was one 
thing more than another impressed on us by the 
speeches made at the annual meeting, it was that 
the more highly cultured our ministers are, the 
better will they do the work intended for them, 
The Board was instituted for the training of mis- 
sionaries, but Mr. Squier, contradicting the speakers 
at the annual meeting, tells us he knows better, and 
says many of the men are so highly cultured that 
they refuse to take mission pulpits! That is cer- 
tainly a pretty pass to have come to, and well 
worthy the serious consideration of the subscribers. 
I believe here, again, that Mr. Squier’s information is 
inaccurate, 

What does Mr. Squier mean by the ex-students 
becoming ‘‘ ministers at large”? I should say that 
they had had enough of being ‘‘at large” already. 
He forgets they are not men of means, and that 
an engagement every Sunday is nearly an absolute 
necessity for them if they are to live. 

Your editorial note to Mr. Squievr’s letter instead 
of disproving my thesis “‘that the supply of mi- 
nisters is greater than the demand,” supports it, 
inasmuch as the ex-students of the Board who are 
without congregations are men who have left the 
Institution recently. V=ERAX. 

Feb, 21. 


M. Biscnorrsuem, the Paris banker, has under- 
taken the expense of a mission to Upper Egypt to 
observe the total solar eclipse on the 17th of May. 
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Our Contemporaries, 


THE LATE DR. BELLOWS. 


The New York Tribune writes :— Beloved as he 
was by the congregation to which he ministered, 
the regret at his demise will be more widespread 
and general. He was eminently a public character, 
admired and valued by many who never listened to 
his sacred ministrations. He was much more than 
the pastor of a church. He took a lively and in- 
telligent interest in most public affairs, and this 
trait of his character was admirably presented in 
the large and good work which he accomplished as 
President of the Sanitary Commission. In private 
life no man could be more honoured, respected, and 
beloved. His sweet and generous nature endeared 
him to all with whom he came in contact. There 
was no audience which was not glad and ready to 
listen to his voice; nor was there any cause which 
he undertook which was not the better for his 
advocacy. 

The New York Times also has an appreciative 
editorial tribute: —By the death of De. H. W. 
Bellows this city has lost one of its most valued 
and useful citizens, and the whole country suffers 
something by his removal. In the swift race which 
the living run, we do not often pause to admire the 
excellences of any man. But when one who is useful 
and valuable to his fellows suddenly falls, we must 
needs stop and ask, with some anxiety, Who will 
take up his work? There was no social activity, no 
movement for the elevation of the poor, friendless, 
and ignorant, no scheme for the alleviation of the 
numberless woes of humanity, which did not find 
in Dr. Bellows an ardent and persuasive champion. 
His tastes and inclinations were refined and ar- 
tistic. But his sympathies were with the poor and 
needy, and he plunged into the rough, hard work of 
practical philanthropy with a zest that never knew 
weariness. His pulpit was always abreast of all 
social and moral reforms, and his religion was that 
‘liberalism ” which is intolerant of nothing but 
oppression, fraud, and wrong. It is not possible 
that a life so generous, genial, and well-ordered as 
this life can come to an end among men without 
leaving among those familiar with it a sense of per- 
sonal bereavement, 

The Christian Register, of Boston, U.S., writes: 
—In theology he could scarcely be claimed by any 
party. He was a Churchman by habit and ten- 
dency ; but he was algo a critic and a free thinker. 
He loved the forms and the phrases of Christian 
devotion, but he delighted also in scientific thought 
and philosophic discrimination, He believed in the 
past, but he had hope for the future. He was not 
a great theologian. He had no system accurately 
defined and capable of logical statement. He has 
left no great work to build his fame upon. He was 
not a student capable of shutting out the world 
while he framed a definition which would hold for 
a century. He lived too near the common lifa, and 
was himself too great a part of the best life of the 
day to have time or power to make his mark as a 
philosopher. His record is that he was loved, 
honoured, trusted, and mourned by all who are 
working to build up the higher life of man in all 
free and beautiful forms of thought, and in all the 
practical applications of religion to life as a conso- 
lation, a guide, and a mastering influence. He was 
our friend, our counsellor and inspirer; and, now 
that he is gone, weightier burdens fall upon us all, 
because his strong arm is withdrawn, and his cheer- 
ful voice is no longer heard. 


THE ORIGIN OF ENGLISH UNITARIANISM. 
The Atheneum, reviewing a recent book en- 

titled ‘‘ Des Ocigines du Christianisme Unitaire 

chez les Anglais,” par G. Bonet-Maury, writes :— 


This is an interesting and thoughtful treatise on 
a somewhat obscure point of ecclesiastical history. 
The rise of the Unitarians as a distinct English sect 
is, of course, well known, but long before Priestley 
wrote, or Essex Street Chapel was founded, there 
was a good deal of latent Unitarianism in the coun- 
try. Sometimes it was unconscious, as when Presby- 
terian congregations found themselves gradually 
growing. indifferent to the ordinary doctrines of 
orthodoxy. Occasionally it was the speculation of 
some theologian or philosopher, now put forth 
tentatively, and now openly avowed. Unitarianism 
(the word itself is of later date) had its martyrs in 
the reign of Edward VI. Later on, Milton wioie his 
great essay ‘‘ De Doctrinaé Christiana,” and later on, 
as Voltaire says, ‘“‘le grand Newton faisait a cette 


tarians, not unwilling perhavs to strengthen an un- 
popular position by aid of illustrious names, have 
also professed to include both Falkland and Chil- 
lingworth among the early adherents of their faith. 
The-question that M. Bonet-Maury tries to solve is 
how the seeds of Unitarianism first took root in 
England. He contends that they did not come from 
Holland or from Germany (as is commonly stp- 
posed), but from Italy, and that the Italians them- 
selves owed them, in part at least, to the teaching 
of two Spaniards, Valdez and Servetus. However 
this may be, it is undeniable that the views of the 
Socini (we are not so sure as to those of Ochino) had 
considerable influence in England, though we can 
hardly admit that English Unitarianism “est une 
conception de quelques Protestants espagnols et 
italiens, apportée par eux a]’Hglise des Etrangers 
de Londres, vers le milieu du XYIe siécle.” One 
curious point connected with the history of Uni- 
tarianism is its very local character. Theological 
critics so different as Dr. Newman and Mr. Morley 
have remarked that the optimistic rationalism of 
which Unitarianism is the chief representative seems 
mainly to flourish at our great commercial centres, 
and beyond them it takes no real root. In America it 
is powerful at Boston, influential at New York, and 
there if almost stops. Only in one part of Europe 
out of England has the Socinian influence still some 
organised power, and that is with the Szeklers of 
Transylvania, where whole village communities are 
grouped (strangely enough) under one Unitarian 
episcopate. M. Bonet Maury more than once alludes 
to some articles on the writings of Ochino and other 
early foreign heretics by the Rey. Alexander Gordon, 
of Belfast. We have a strong impression that these 
articles are worth reprinting, and, at any rate, this 
branch of the history of theological thought deserves 
more attention than it has yet received, 


AN ENGLISH PREACHER OF NIRVANA. 

The Spectator, under this heading, writes :—The 
volume of papers by the late Mr. Hinton, which 
Miss Caroline Hadden has given to the public, is at 
once very interesting and very bewildering reading. 
One feels as if one were reading a translation from 
the writings of some Oriental Buddhist, instead of 
the thoughts of a great English aurist; and yet 
here and there the physiological training of Mr. 
Hinton crops out in the most curious metaphors and 
sayings—metaphors and sayicgs which are as alien 
to the Oriental mysticism which so deeply pervades 
the book as the bustle of a Western railway is to 
the dreams of a Yogi, or the rapture of an Indian 
seer in search of ‘‘ the pure goal of being,” such as 
was present to Matthew Arnold’s mind when he said 
that such a one— 


“ Pondering God’s mysteries untold, 
And tranquil as the glacier-snows, 

He by those Indian mountains old 
Might well repose.” 


When Mr. Hinton suddenly interrupts a dream of 
Being without personality, all the richer, he thinks, 
as Being, for its deficiency in personality, to tell us 
that ‘‘ evil is the nutrition,” and “the holy acts we 
thus get power to do” are “the functions” of the 
spiritual life, we are almost as much startled as we 
should be by hearing the whirr of the wheels of a 
cotton mill in the Great Desert, or by coming on an 
electric telegraph office among the snows of the 
Hindoo Koosh. Yet, no doubt, part of the attrac- 
tion of Mr, Hinton’s writings is this strange mix- 
ture of the fruits of a strict physiological training 
with the raptures of a mystic of no common enthu- 
siasm. Mr, Hinton sometimes writes as if he had 
been granted the incommunicable vision of the 
Godhead itself, and speaks with a fervour and a 
reality rare even to the seer. At other times, again, 
he speaks like a modern man of science, of what 
you might term even the extreme rationalistic kind ; 
and again, he mingles very closely and very strangely 
the forms of thought of both these very different 
schools. Indeed, in his denunciations of personality, 
he probably speaks for both schools at once, and 
hence the fervour and conviction of this part of his 
book. He denounces personality in the name of all 
true Being. He denounces it as the negation of 
true Being. He denounces it as the antagonist of 
all true science. He denounces it with his heart 
and head alike. He denounces all that is involved 
in it, for example, the belief inpersonal immortality ; 
and he declares that ‘‘ the desire of personal immor- 
tality is not truly a noble or worthy attitude of 
humanity.” 

It is almost as difficult to make out as itis in the 
case of the Buddhist Nirvana, whether Mr. Hinton 
really hoped to see all personal existence extinguished 
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istence, nothing but selfish existence, Yet even if 
he meant the latter, it is very difficult to understand 
why he, a spiritualist, held the mere extinction of the 
body to be the dissolution of selfishness, which is not 
a function of the body; while if he meant the former, 
it is impossible to guess what he meant by the eternal 
life which he regarded man as enjoying with God. 
If, as he thought, personal existenco is a mere nega- 
tion, mere limitation of existence, if impersonal 
existence is something higher and larger and deeper 
than personal existence, then the cessation of per- 
sonal existence is not a cessation ot love, or joy, or 
peace, or self-sacrifice, but only the indefinite ex- 
pansion of all these into infinite and eternal dimen- 
sions. But how there is to be love and joy and 
peace and self-sacrifice without anyone to love, or 
rejoice, or feel peace, or sacrifice himself, is so utterly 
beyond our comprehension that we could as easily 
understand what addition meant without quantities 
to be added, or multiplication without factors to be 
multiplied, The fact is, that Mr. Hinton, who 
adopted all the spiritual teaching of Christianity 
with a fervour which makes even his most mystical 
philosophy attractive, fell into the intellectual trap 
of supposing that by dimimishing indefinitely the 
reflex character of self-regard you must at last reach 
the extinction of any self to regard. The truth is, 
that though regard of any kind does not necessarily 
imply self-regard, it does imply a self-capable of re- 
. garding others and of being regarded by others ; and 
that if you extinguish the regarder, you extinguish 
with it the regard. There are few pages of Mr. 
Hinton’s from which we may not learn something: 
but there are also few in which we do not note 
that the mystical nature of the man led him to 
confuse between the result of diminishing the circle 
* of moral egotism to a point, and the result of sup- 
pressing the ego altogether even as a point,—in 
other words, suppressing the radiating centre of 
trust and of adoration, 


THE AMERICAN UNITARIAN YEAR-BOOK FOR 1882. 

Chicago Unity, in an article on this book, pro- 
tests against some significant exclusions :— 

The well-known names of Dr. C, A. Bartol, of 
Boston; John H. Clifford, of Andover; W. C. Gan- 
nett, of St. Paul; Samuel Longfellow, of German- 
town; George C. Miln, of Chicago, and W. J. 
Potter, of New Bedford, are missed from this list, 
for theological and ecclesiastical reasons, against 
which we wish here, and on all other proper occa- 
sions, to enter our earnest protest. Any principle 
that includes Dr, Hedge, and excludes Dr. Bartol; 
that counts in Connor, and counts out Gannett; 
that has a place for C. G. Ames, and none for his 
congenial neighbour, Samuel Longfellow; that has 
use for Savage, but none for Potter; that recog- 
nises Slicer, but not his friend Miln, is, on the 
faco of it, arbitrary and unjust. To our mind, 
any attempt to go back of the principle of Inde- 
pendent Congregationalism, upon which is based 
the entire Unitarian movement in America,—to 
inquire, either directly or indirectly, into the theo- 
logy of a minister which any society belonging to 
the Unitarian fellowship has seen fit to employ, 
before registering his name,—is to assume an eccle- 
siastical authority foreign to the spirit and the 
letter of Unitarianism. Some of these brethren 
may prefer to have their names omitted from a list 
compiled on a partial basis, as we would; but so 
some men might wish to have their names left off 
the city directory, or their farms left out of the 
county map, but itis the province of the statistician 
simply to take the census as it is. This is the 
only rule that should guide the compiler of an Uni- 
tarian Year-Book; and until the American Uni- 
tarian Association recognise their limitation in this 
direction in the compilation of their annual, said 
annual will so far misrepresent the Unitarian move- 
ment, Unity extends its right hand of fellowship 
to the excluded six, Your names are promptly 
entered upon our Year-Book; and on behalf of the 
recorded four hundred and three, we respectfully 
ask you not to exclude us from your more truly 
Unitarian fellowship. 


ULTRAMONTANISM, 

M. de Pressensé, in an interesting letter to the 
Christian World this week, writes :— 

It is deeply to be regretted that such a scandal as 
this failure of the ‘‘ Union Générale” should have 
arisen just when religion has enough to suffer from 
tho virulence of contemporary scepticism. If we try 
to trace back so disreputable a state of things to its 
moral causes, we do not hesitate to say that the de- 
basing superstitions of Ultramontanism have much 
to answer for, Religion is divested by such teaching 
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of all that is really holy and purifying. God is re- 
presented as exercising a sort of magic power which 
men may turn to their own advantage by means of 
such incantations as are practised at Lourdes and 
La Salette. He is a fetish to be worshipped with 
rites as senseless as those of the heathen. Con- 
science is stifled by such practices. Devotees have 
recourse to the Virgin Mary for health, as the Greeks 
sought it from Esculapius. Why, then, may not 
the Exchange be made a fountain of miraculous 
good to those who have received the blessing of the 
Ho!y Father? Will not the end justify the means? 
Are not the Ultramontane clergy found ready to re- 
ceive gratefully the accursed gold won at the gam- 
bling tables of Monaco, in order to found with it 
charitable institutions ? When the proprietress of 
this haunt of iniquity died, gorged with money 
which was the price of blood, did not the Church 
lavish upon her its funereal pomps, while the jour- 
nals which delight to see elegant vice linked with 
devotion waxed eloquent and unctuous over her 
obituary? Figaro was the Bossuet of this princess 
of the gaming-table. Can we wonder that while 
such things are done religion becomes to many an 
object of scorn and repulsion ? 


THE BRADLAUGH CASE, 

The Pall Mall Gazette writes :—Mr. Labouchere’s 
motion for a new writ for Northampton was rejected 
by Mr, Bradlaugh’s opponents on Monday night ; 
but, thanks to the very tactics which so inflamed the 
House, the same majority which on Monday refused 
a new writ was yesterday induced to issue it without 
a division. Mr. Bradlaugh has thus gained his im- 
mediate point, but at a cost to the dignity and re- 
putation of the House of Commons on which we 
do not care todwell. For that damage to its credit 
the House has only itself to thank. It is easy to 
denounce Mr. Bradlaugh; and there are only too 
many who, lending a ready ear to the counsels of 
cowardice, seek to clear themselves from the social 
unpopularity attaching to their support of the prin- 
ciple that he represents by denouncing in unmea- 
sured language the steps by which he has attempted 
to vindicate it. His tactics may have been all that 
these persons say they were; but it should not be 
forgotten that they were adopted by him -~whether 
with decorum and self-respect or not, we do not ask 
—not in order to insult the House or to defy its 
authority, but to vindicate the law and to execute 
the mandate of his constituents, which the House 
had illegally over-ridden. Mr. Bradlaugh may have 
acted profanely, vulgarly, rudely, if you please, but 
since his last election he has kept himself within 
the limits of the law, and that is more than van 
be said for the majority of the House of Commons. 
To break the law is a greater offence than to vio- 
late the canons of good taste or even the unwritten 
law of society; and, when the latter offences are 
committed in resisting a breach of the law, the law- 
breakers must not expect too much sympathy when 
complaining of the objectionable consequences of 
their own act. 

It is difficult to discover, in the whole of the 
long and melancholy record of the struggle which 
culminated in the decision to expel Mr. Bradlaugh 
without even allowing him that hearing in his own 
defence which was accorded to Wilkes, a single in- 
cident which reflects credit upon the House of 
Commons, From the Speaker to Mr. Bradlaugh 
the contest has discredited all who took part in it, 
and most of all those weak and wavering members 
of the Liberal party who have allowed themselves 
to be made the tools of an unscrupulous faction, in 
order to gratify a social prejudice by sacrificing the 
principle of religious liberty. It is a humiliating 
revelation of the shallowness of much that goes by 
the name of Liberalism nowadays to find that so 
many members who sit on the Ministerial benches 
should have been tried and found wanting when 
subjected to so simple a test as the imposition of 
a new religious disability on an unpopular mem- 
ber of Parliament, 


The Times says :—There is, we have often urged, 
but one remedy for this humiliating condition of 
affairs; namely, to pass a short Act enabling any 
member to affirm instead of swearing, at his option. 
After all that has passed we cannot think that such 
an Act would meet with any serious opposition in 
either House, It must be tolerably clear to everyone 
by this time that the oath is not intended to test a 
man’s religious opinions, but simply to give some 
kind of solemn assurance that he will be faithful to 
the trust reposed in him, It is also clear that even 
from this point of view the practical utility either of 
oath or affirmation is exceedingly small. No Court 
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the abstract and metaphysical question whether a 
given action is so far inconsistent with either as to 
deserve punishment. It would inquire whether the 
action is, in fact, an infringement of some concrete 
law, and would punish in case of guilt according to 
the law infringed. 

The Daily Chronicle has no sympathy whatever 
with Mr. Bradlaugh’s theological views, but it cannot 
help feeling that in him a vital principle of the Con- 
stitution has just been violated. The exclusion of 
a member from the House of Commons because of 
his heterodoxy appears an absolute anachronism. 
We seem to be taken back to the days of the Test 
Act. The freedom we had supposed to exist was 
mythical. Experience has proved religious belief is 
not an essential qualification, but it is essential that 
the want of that belief should not be proclaimed. 
This is really the outcome of all thewrangling that 
has taken place over the representation of North- 
ampton. ‘The rights of constituencies are invaded. 
Sir Stafford Northcote and his followers have made 
Mr. Bradlaugh the representative of a principle 
which the country cannot afford to abandon. 

The Liverpool Post (L.) says:—Mr. Bradlaugh 
has in part been forced into this position by the 
recalcitrant and abstaining Liberals, of whose con- 
duct, whether dictated by real religious prejudice or 
-mean fear of their constituents, it is impossible to 
speak in terms of reprobation and contempt too 
strong. But we cannot help thinking that it was 
the duty of the Government to have attempted be- 
fore now to settle this question by the passage of a 
Bill which should have set this and all similar ques- 
tions at rest for ever. The sooner they set about it 
in earnest now the better, 

The Leeds Mercwry (.) says:—Treatment more 
outrageously unjust it is difficult to conceive. 
Whatever may have been the personal defects of Mr, 
Bradlaugh, it is impossible not to feel some sym- 
pathy for him when we think of the unfairness of 
which he has been a victim, of the mingled cowradice, 
malignity, and imbecility of the treatment accorded 
to him by the majority of the House. Nor does it 
make matters better, but rather infinitely worse, that 
this cruel and unjust behaviour on the part of the 
majority professes to be founded upon their rever- 
ence for Christianity, their desire to do honour to 
One whose whole Gospel is a protest against the 
treatment even of the greatest of His enemies with 
cruelty or injustice. 

The Newcastle Chronicle considers Mr. Gladstone’s 
defence of the consistency of his attitude from the 
beginning of the Bradlaugh difficulty quite unavail- 
able. In the interests of truth and liberty it regrets 
that Mr, Bradlaugh did not follow the example of 
those Quakers, Catholics, and Jews who won regard 
by refusing to swear, and who, by their patience, 
perseverance, and dignified demeanour gained yic- 
tory for their respective faiths and succeeded in re- 
moving from the statute book what was insulting 
alike to religion and common sense. 


“ A.K.H.B.” AT ST. ANDREWS. 
(From Zhe World.) 

“Grand place, St. Andrews!” once upon a time 
said Thomas Carlyle. ‘You have the essence of 
all the antiquity of Scotland in good and clean con- 
dition.” And ‘“ Grand place, St. Andrews !” echoes 
almost every visitor to the quaint old-fashioned city, 
lying in its isolated picturesqueness in a remote 
eastern corner of “the kingdom” of Fife. It is fa- 
mous for many things—the grey glories and the 
historic association of its ruins of ancient Norman 
tower, cathedral, and castle; its sunset splendours ; 
the blue waters of its dangerous bay; its yellow 
sands; its splendid ‘‘links,” where go the golfers in 
their coats of scarlet and their buttons of yellow 
brass; its eminent, if somewhat poverty-stricken, 
professors; its red-gowned students ; its rosy dam- 
sels, from whose pleasant ranks many an English- 
man has carried away awife. The seat of the most 
ancient university in Scotland, many distinguished 
men have been connected with it in times past, and 
not a few in times present; men who have won dis- 
tinction in every field of the thoroughly cultivated, 
if somewhat limited, range of academic study. But 
it is not to inquire if any of these are “‘at home” 
that. now and again there comes a telegram to the 
stationer’s shop, which does duty as a post-oflice, 
from some wandering American or peripatetic Eng- 
lishman, Tho inquiry is ‘“conecerning” one who 
has made that phrase “ concerning” famous, and 


the wished-for answer tells that its parish minister, 

the Rev. Dr. Boyd, better-known elsewhere as 

“ A.K.H.B.,” or “Lhe Country Parson,” is at home, 

and is to preach on Sunday, And if you happen to 
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be near that post-office, in the principal street of the 
city—one that reminds English university men of 
the High-street of Oxford ; a broad spacious street, 
oneither side of which young trees are fighting for 
life with the rigours of the climate and the strength 
of the east wind—you may, about two o’clock in the 
afternoon, see a very ecclesiastical-looking person- 
age, very carefully dressed, very trim and tidy, and, 
despite the ‘‘ middle age” from which he has taught 
us such charming lessons, very fresh and active- 
looking, engaged in posting his own letters, a duty 
which he is reluctant to entrust to another. He has 
written somewhere that, ‘He who posts his own 
letters is possibly a good man, but. certainly a wise 
one.” 

The English mail is, perhaps, just going off, and 
many people are engaged in a similar occupation, 
with some of whom, including common folk and the 
children going to school, he converses. Then, per- 
haps, with a ‘‘ Good: bye, my good little girl,” to 
some little lassie, he goes off upon his afternoon’s 
round of calls, his forenoon having been spent at his 
desk. He has thenames of the people he has to 
visit carefully written on a long slip of paper; and, 
with the method that characterises his minutest 
work, he marks them off as one by one he overtakes 
them. They are the ordinary visits of a parish 
minister (and the Church of Scotland has no more 
conscientious pastor than Dr. Boyd)—a bedridden 
woman, a consumptive lad, a sick child; a word of 
encouragement here, of comfort there; and right 
welcome he is wherever he goes. The last visit will 
probably find him near the links and the sands, on 
either of which he will take a meditative stroll, or 
be joined by his wife and only daughter, or by some 
friend. It may be a wintry afternoon, and the sun- 
set, which has dyed the sea in lovely colours, and 
made the old ruins stand out in beautiful outlines, 
is over. The pink glory is going out of the atmo- 
sphere, and the night sets in wan and chill. He 
turns in to the pleasant little club house, which in 
old days used to be called “the Parlour,” where he 
will read the newspapers for an hour, or wander 
into the large room where the golfers are refreshing 
themselves after the labours of the day, in search of 
some one he wishes to see, and whom he will, per- 
haps, find draining a tumbler of gin-and-gingerbeer, 
pre-eminently a golfer’s drink, or lighting a cigar, or 
sitting down for an early rubber. Then in the dark- 
ness he will betake himself home, and, after indulg- 
ing in a tumbler of milk which is always waiting for 
him in his library, he will rest for half an hour before 
dinner. His library or study is a large handsome 
room, with a great number of well-bound books in 
carefully dusted cases all round the walls. Among 
these no fewer than twenty volumes in crown 
octavo, and varied colours, are from his own pen, 
and tell of hig untiring industry. 

If you remain to dine with him you will be sure 
not only of a very good dinner, but also of a very 
hearty welcome ; and a stranger will soon discover 
that he is in company with one of the best and 
brightest of talkers: full of information on all sorts 
of subjects, given to apt allusion and pat quotation, 
fond ofa good story, which he tells in his own pecu- 
liarly effective manner ; and if it is at the expense 
ofa neighbour, no mortal can detect any malicious- 
ness in the smile with which it is accompanied, and 
which shows that he likes the man he is laughing 
at, or calling by some fantastic and queer nickname. 
Dr. Boyd's flow of talk is unlimited, and one sees 
no reason why, like his writing, it should not go on 
for ever. He will take you back to old days, and 
tell you stories of the country gentlemen and the 
Scotch ministers, and the strange customs in cove- 
nanting Ayrshire, where he spent his boyhood; and 
how “awfully touching” were the “ open-air services 
on Communion Sunday evenings under the blue 
dome of sky, under the setting sun of July, the air 
sweet with the fragrance of the clover, borne in by 
the warm summer breeze; the mossy headstones 
and the little swelling graves; and then the great 
psalm rising up to Christ in strains never to be ex- 
ceeded—at least, to a Scottish ear and heart—any- 
where in all this world.” He will also talk of his 
undergraduate student days at Glasgow University, 
and tell stories of ‘‘ Logic Bob” and some of the 
other professors, and, among the students, of the 
man who beat Tait (Archbishop of Canterbury), and 
will add, as he thinks of the differences of the two 
fates, ‘Yet Tait, beaten at Glasgow, has done fairly 
well elsewhere.” He will tell you of the time he 
spent at King’s College School, and of how, towards 
the end of 1841, he was entered a member of the 
Middle Temple, and read law hard, attending the 
courts at Westminster Hall and Guildhall, and saw 
and heard all the great barristers and judges of that 
time, about whom he is so fond of writing pleasantly 
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to this day. He will tell you of his time at King’s 
College, when Lonsdale, afterwards Bishop of Lich- 
field, was principal, and how he studied under 
Maurice, Browne (Archdeacon of .Wells), Brewer 
(Rolls), and other less remarkable people; of how, 
during the four years of his London life, he resided 
with a wealthy uncle, who intended that he should 
go to Oxford and take his degree pdefore being called 
to the English Bar; and you can learn how vexed 
his uncle was when he threw up his fine prospects, 
and in the summer of 1844 resolved to study for the 
Scotch Church, and thus made what he now, we 
fancy, considers the great mistake of his life. His 
uncle, no doubt, thought his resolve very quixotic 
and suicidal; but young Boyd had a romantic idea 
of serving the Church of his country, of which his 
father was an honoured minister. And no doubt 
that Church sorely needed such as he. So he left 
London, its pleasures, and its studies, and went to 
the Divinity Hall at Glasgow, and in due course, 
after three winter terms, was ‘‘ licensed” to preach 
the gospel by his father’s presbytery. He began his 
clerical career as “assistant minister” in the most 
fashionable church in Edinburgh; and no doubt 
some of his sermons would be distinguished by the 
extravagancies of youth. His ‘‘ Bishop,” as Scotch 
assistants—Anglicé curates—call the minister under 
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whom they serve, was wont to recall some of the 
remarkable things he said and did; but ‘ A.K.H.B.,” 
always equal to the occasion, has been heard to re- 
taliate that he, at any rate, remembered not one 
single word that good man ever said, though he 
heard him preach very frequently. His first charge 
was Newton-on-Ayr, a village which has had quite an 
apostolical succession of the best men of the Scotch 
Chureb. His second parish was a beautiful country 
living in Dumfriesshire, with which the readers of 
his ‘‘ Recreations ” were to become so soon familiar. 
It is a beautiful district of the country—fine hills 
and rocks; two beautiful rivers ; deeply wooded, 
too, with such trees as are seldom seen in Scotland. 
Carlyle, going from Dumfries to Craigenputtock, 
always used to drive through it, and has been heard 
to talk warmly of the loveliness of its scenery. In 
February, 1856, he began his life-long connection 
with Fraser, in the series of essays which made the 
initials of ‘‘ A.K.H.B.” famous on both continents, 
and won him so many literary friendships, which he 
cherishes so warmly—Arthur Helps, Charles Kings- 
ley, James Anthony Froude, and Archbishop 
Whately, among others. Going up to town on an 
occasional holiday he made the acquaintance of 
many interesting men and women at the Parkers’ 
and the Longmans’. Much of the success of these 
charming essays, these reflections on many subjects, 
these notices of men and books, strung together 
with a pleasant personal thread of narrative and 
meditation, he attributes to the fact that he was a 
Scotch parson, and at the same time very familiar 
with London and all the surroundings of English 
law; essays which you cannot read without admir- 
ing the talent and loving the kindly heart of the 
writer, and which have found their way into the 
most outlandish corners of the world, as travellers 
in remote places testify. 

The well beloved Country Parson became, in 1859, 
the popular minister of St. Bernard’s, Edinburgh ; 
and the excellent portrait in oil that hangs in the 
dining-room at 7, Abbotsford-crescent, St. Andrews, 
is the gift of an attached congregation, when Dr. 
Boyd left Edinburgh to become first minister of that 
city—one of the prizes, such as they are, that the 
Church of Scotland has for her distinguished sons. 
In St. Andrews there are two churches in the one 
parish, and two ministers; each minister officiating 
alternately once every Sunday in each of them, to 
queerly nixed congregations of learned professors 
and red-gowned stucents, of ordinary residents and 
of fashionable summer visitors, and working people 
from both town and country. The parish church 
has historical associations which delight Dr. Boyd ; 
for here men and women of diverse faiths have 
worshipped for fifteen generations, and here the 
great John Knox thundered in Reformation days. 
Long ago it has been all that even its minister would 
have his church to be; and it is one of his dreams 
that it may some day be restored to its pristine ec- 
clesiastical proportions. Meantime it is chiefly re- 
markable for its ugliness and vastness. Here Dr. 
Boyd ‘ preaches ”—for that is how all pub- 
lic worship is spoken of in Sceotland—and 
conducts, once each Sunday, divine service ac- 
cording to the bald forms of the Scottish 
Kirk. But he makes no secret of the fact 
that he ig much more at home in the other 
church, the Church of St. Mary, in which he has 
been able to get the service what the worship of the 
national Church of Scotland is becoming, in all new 
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churches which have a minister of some taste and 
culture, and congregations who have got beyond the 
idea that everything connected with divine service 
should be as ugly and repulsive as possible. Here 
the people sing the Te Dewm and the Magnificat, 
and go in for chanted prose psalms and anthems, 
led by a good choir and a harmonium nicely played. 
Here he reads his prayers, the congregation re- 
sponding with an Amen, and audibly joining in the 
Lord’s Prayer, and standing at the ascription of 
praise after the sermon; all very commonplace 
pieces of ritual for the English reader, but terribly 
advanced for the Scotch Kirk; so much go that the 
service has been called a ‘‘ Poppish pantomime or 
panorama,” and Dr. Boyd likened to the “ Popp ” of 
Rome, and said to be in close alliance with the Scar- 
let Lady. Here he has a pretty pulpit and a fair 
reredos, an altar-table and a lectern, from which in 
summer a popular baronet, and in winter the stu- 
dents of divinity, read the Lessons, And here itisa 
real pleasure even for the Anglican to worship on 
lovely summer evenings, and to hear one of those 
beautifuland touching sermons, of thenature of which 
all readers of the ‘‘ Graver Thoughts of a Country Par- 
son,” “Counsel and Comfort from a City Pulpit,” 
“Sunday Afternoons in a University City,” and other 
volumes, are familiar, Aud the worshipper is doubly 
fortunate if, when service is over, he has access to the 
vestry, and can accompany the preacher on a visit 
to the ruins of the cathedral, and hear him tell its 
story; and as he talks you find that, though a 
Scotchman, he knows and loves the English cathe- 
drals as few people do, even among the English 
clergy: or in a quiet stroll upon the soft, green, 
elastic turf of the links, or the hard yellow sands, 
upon which the blue, white-crested waves are break- 
ing in pleasant music; watch with him the old 
bleached bones of the once famous cathedral city 
gleam in the setting sunlight; and bid hima fond 
and lingering ‘‘ Good-night” as the summer dark- 
ness falls, and the stars come out for their short 
vigil. And as he goes home in solitude he thinks 
that St. Andrews would not be the same place and 
Sunday not have the same charm were “ A.K.H.B.” 
not there; andif the national Church is at all dear 
to him, he will not be sorry that Dr. Boyd made a 
mistake forty years ago, and is not at this moment 
a great legal luminary, or a distinguished prelate of 
the sister Church of Eng?and, 


Mrs, C. W. Puacu.—We regret to record the 
death of Mrs. Jemima Mabson Peach, the devoted 
wife of Charles W. Peach, the distinguished natu- 
ralist and geologist, at 30, Haddington-place, Leith- 
walk, Edinburgh, on the 13th inst., in her eightieth 
year. She was interred in the Rosebank Cemetery 
on Thursday week, in the presence of a large num- 
ber of sincere friends, including some whose names 
are of deserved eminence in science and literature. 
The Rey. R. B. Drummond officiated with admira- 
ble taste. She had been married to our co-religion- 
ist for fifty-three years, and was endeared to a 
numerous circle. To her more immediate friends 
her loss is irreparable. In 1844 Sir Robert Peel 
granted to her a small pension out of the Queen’s 
Bounty. 

Tun PERSECUTION OF THE Juws IN Russis.— 
Saturday last was observed in all the synagogues 
in Londonas a day of special prayer for the Jews 
of Russia, under the direction of the venerable 
At the West London Synagogue, 
Upper Berkeley-street, the Rev. Professor Marks 
preached on the tenth verse of the second chapter of 
Malachi—*t Have we not all one Father; hath not 
one God created us?” The rey. professor said 
whilst in Russia this text was a powerful condemna- 
tion of the want of fraternity on the part of Rus- 
sian Christians towards Russian Jews, in England 
it was happily illustrated in the true spirit of human 
brotherhood. Human brotherhood, he said, was 
essentially the great principle of the Jewish religion, 
and it was a calumny on Judaism to say of it that 
it was anti-social. This, however, was only asserted 
by one or two individuals, whereas the mass of 
Englishmen of every denomination and party had 
in the last few weeks proved that they recognised 
the true fraternity between Jews and Christians, 
The preacher regarded the noble expressions of 
sympathy throughout England, and the manifesta- 
tions of goodwill between people of different sects, 
as the one great good which had come out of the 
terrible evil of the disasters abroad. These things 
had brought men together in the light of the com- 
mon fatherhood of God. He made an earnest 
appeal for the Mansion House Fund. At the -close 
of the sermon Professor Marks read the prayer 
which the Chief Rabbi had sent to him, a copy of 
which was in the hands of all the worshippers. 
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Hacxney.— Mrs. Bateman (widow of Dr. Bateman, 
for many years a member of the congregation) has 
presented to the New Gravel-pit Church on organ 
now in course of construction by Messrs. Booth and 
Hepworth, of Otley. The organ is to be opened 
about the end of March. 

Braincuau.—lt is stated that the Rev. Dr. Col- 
lier’s health is fully restored, and that he intends to 
return to his pulpit about the end of March, Presi- 
dent Arthur having accepted his resignation of the 
office he holds at Leipsic. 

Huuu.—-On Wednesday evening, the 15th inst., 
the Rey. J. R. Boyle, of the New Jerusalem Church, 
lectured in Park-street Church School-room, on 
‘** Lancashire Life, Tradition, and Character.” The 
lecture was a very interesting one, and was tho- 
roughly appreciated by a good audience. On the 
motion of Mr. Maxwell, seconded by Mr. J. Wilkin- 
son, a hearty vote of thanks was given to the lec: 
turer. The Rey. J. M. Dixon occupied the chair. 

Rocupatu,— The lecture on Sunday week, on 
“The Devil and the Devil Killer,” at Blackwater- 
street Unitarian Church, drew an overflowing con- 
gregation, the church being again packed to its ut- 
most capacity, many standing outside during the 
service, while some two to three hundred left, un- 
able to gain admittance. Mr. Carter, to meet the 
wish of these, repeated the lecture last Sunday 
evening, when the church was again filled. Brisk 
and well-sustained discussion followed the service 
each evening between Mr. Carter and his hearers, 
most of the congregation remaining to the end, 

TamarortH.—On Monday evening a meeting of 
the members and attendants of the Unitarian 
Chapel was held in the Town Hall, kindly lent for 
the occasion by the Mayor of Tamworth, when 
one hundred and sixty-seven persons sat down to 
avery plentiful repast. The trays were given by 
various members of the congregation, in order that 
all connected with the chapel might be invited to 
spend a pleasant evening, free of expense. The 
room was decorated with flags, flowers, trees, &e., 
and at one end there was a large platform, screened 
from the other part of the room with draped cur- 
tains, making a kind of stage, on which the teachers 
and children of the school performed a kind of char- 
ade, written by the Rev. John Taylor, of Horsham. 
A band was in attendance, and played several selec- 
tions during the evening, and the Glee Club sang 
several choico selections of music, Mr. 8, Spruce 
presided, and expressed his pleasure at seeing such 
anumber of friends at the meeting.—Mr. Birks (the 
pastor) gave a brief sketch of the working of the 
congregation for the past three years, at the begin- 
ning of which period he came to Tamworth to en- 
deavour to resuscitate the cause, observing with 
what satisfaction the congregation could review their 
present condition, During the past three years be- 
tween sixty and seventy sittings had been taken, 
about forty families joining the chapel ; and to 
show that the work was still continuing, he stated 
that during the past fortnight more sittings at the 
chapel had been let than during any month since the 
congregation had been revived.—Mr. Lakin, who 
had been connected wiih the congregation for nearly 
half acentury, said it would have been impossible 
for any of their members some fifteen or twenty 
years ago to have had such a meeting as they had 
had that night, in connection with the little chapel 
on Colehill, and thatif a tea meeting had been held, 
a very small room indeed would have been large 
enough to have held all the members of the congre- 
gation. He rejoiced in their present prosperity, and 
said that his attachment to that place of worship 
was entirely through his attachment to the truth, 
and whether the chapel was crowded or whether 
there were only a few present he always felt it his 
duty to attend worship, and he was delighted to be 
there. He spoke of the very able and efficient way 
in which their services were conducted, Sunday after 
Sunday, by their minister, and said he should be 
surprised, indeed, if anyone went to a few of their 
services without wishing to remain with them. At 
the conclusion of the meeting votes of thanks were 
passed to the Mayor for the use of the hall, to those 
who gave the trays or had taken part in the charade, 
and tothe band and choir. Also a vote of thanks 
to the pastor (the Rev, Mr. Birks) for suggesting and 
helping to carry out the arrangements for that 
evening’s enjoyment. 

Bouton : Wexcomn or run Rev, G. W. Bannister. 
—A public meeting were held on Wednesday even- 
ing, February 8, in the Freo Christian Church, for 
the purpose of according a welcome to the Rey. 
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G. W. Bannister, who has recently settled in Bol- 
ton, as minister of the congregation. Mr, F. Tay- 
lor presided, and was supported by the Revs. G. 
W. Bannister, T. Mackereth, F.R.A.S., &c. (New 
Jerusalem Church), J. Bevan (Commiasion-street), 
and 8. Farrington (Manchester), Councillors Brom- 
ley and Brimelow, and Mr. James Grundy, The 
last mamed gentleman reads letters of apology for 
non-attendance from Mr. J. P. Thomasson, M.P. 
(who was sorry he could not be present owing to 
duties in London), Mrs, Winkworth, and the Revs. 
R. Best, C. C. Coe, C, A. Berry, J. E. Clayton, 
Joseph TFreeston, George Ingman, and §, A. Stein- 
thal. The Chairman, in an appropriate speech, wel- 
comed Mr, and Mrs. Bannister on behalf of the 
congregation. Free Christianity, he said, was 
Liberal Christianity, and though there were little 
differences in the names of organisations, he con- 
sidered they were battalions engaged in the same 
warfare, fighting under the same leader in the 
battle against ignorance and vice, to spread right- 
eousness and peace, and to Help on the coming of 
God’s kingdom upon earth. Additional interest 
attached to the proceeding of that evening inas- 
much as they were welcoming Mr. Bannister to 
his first ministerial labours in a Free Christian 
Church. He hoped the rey. gentleman would bring 
with him much of the religious zeal and piety of 
the church to which he formerly belonged. The 
meeting was also addressed by the Revs. S. Farring- 
ton, T. Mackereth, and J. Bevan, and by Mr. Coun- 
cillor Brimelow. Mr, Bannister, after thanking 
those who had assisted him since he entered 
on his ministry at the Free Christian Church, and 
the speakers for their kind expressions of goodwill, 
said he found, and had been told, the place was 
looked upon with a good deal of suspicion by peo- 
ple belonging to other denominations, and when 
he remembered how he had been occupied in 
another town, and the pleasing and highly-bene- 
ficial relations in which he stood to ministers of all 
denominations, he felt like a saint placed on the 
top of a pillar, and eut off from a society that 
would be very congenial to him. They at that 
church were a society of people who, simply did not 
hold out any theological plan, they merely left the 
matter of theological opinion to the individual in- 
stead of taking to themselves any special name; 
and this, it seemed to him, was the only thing 
that divided them from other denominations. 
They were endeavouring to make for a higher life, 
to do something for their fellow-men, to lighten 
their minds, to sympathise with them in their 
sorrows, and to elevate them, never forgetting 
Him who was the perfect life, the perfect 
light, the perfect love. As the minister of that 
place he must be allowed to utter all he thought 
from that platform. He claimed the most perfect 
liberty of speesh. Let outsiders know that his 
people did not at all bind themselves to receive all 
he said, indeed they distinctly refused to be respon- 
sible for the opinions he expressed. The utterances 
of the minister fcr the time being must not, there- 
fore, be taken as giving any theological colour to 
that place. Ifthat church ceased to benefit by his 
ministry he would be prepared to go, and the people 
there would be free to select a man who was an In- 
dependent, a Unitarian, or a Baptist minister, or 
even a Roman Catholic priest—(laughter)—if their 
free inquiry into truth should lead them into that 
direction. The meeting was brought toa close with 
the usual vote of thanks, 


Tou Lrszran Soctan Unrton held its monthly 
meeting on Thursday evening at the rooms of the 
Society of British Artists, Suffolk-street, Pall Mall. 
The chair was taken by Mr. W. H. Domville, and 
an admirable address was delivered by the Right 
Hon, Sir Arthur Hobhouse, K.C.8.L, on ‘The 
Local Government of London.” A discussion fol- 
lowed in which the following, among others, took 
part :—Messrs. Leriche, Reed, Jennings, Lyon, Beal, 
and Broomhead. Sir Arthur Hobhouse replied, and 
the proceedings were brought to a close in the usual 
way. The preponderant feeling was in favour of 
the essayist’s views advocating municipal reform, 
and the creation of one great municipality repre- 
senting the whole metropolis. 

Tue Lonpon Scuoon Boanp at their weekly meet- 
ing on Thursday discussed, for the second time, the 
question of higher elementary education, and the 
debate was again adjourned without any vote being 
taken. The precepts for the education rate were 
presented and agreed to. A petition to the House 
of Commons as to the funds of tne City Charities 
and the utilisation of some portion of them for ele- 
mentary education purposes was adopted, 
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HENRY WHITNEY BELLOWS. 
A BriograpHicaL SKETCH. 
BY THE REY. DR. ©. E. HALE, 

Dr. Bellows was born in Boston, June 11, 1814. 
He was one of twins. His twin brother died 
at the age of twenty-three, His father was one of 
the active and successful merchants of Boston, 
greatly interested in the establishment of the new 
Municipal Government in 1821, and one of the 
aldermen with Mayor Quincey. His business was 
large and his circumstances comfortable, and his 
large family were all carefully educated. When only 
seven years old Dr. Bellows was sent to the well- 
known boarding school at Jamaica Plain, kept by 
Mr. Jacob Knapp, the father of the Rey. Frederic 
N. Knapp. His ninth year was passed at Walpole, 
N.H., where he made his first acquaintance with 
the real country. At ten he was sent with his twin 
brother to Round Hill School, where he spent four 
years under Bancroft and Cogswell: He was fitted 
for Harvard at thirteen, entered at fourteen, in 1828, 
and graduated in 1832. He was delicate in his 
youth, the twin brother having all the vigour, muscu- 
larity, and gaiety of the two. He was indisposed 
to boys’ sports, shy, timid, small for his age, ex- 
tremely sensitive to pain, and—as he says of himself 
in a note from which I take these memoranda— 
rather dreamy and solitary and Lomesick at school 
and in college, whither his twin brother did not go, 
so that he felt his loneliness the more. Even then, 
as I know from the best authority, the sensitive boy 
showed supreme tenderness of conscience, and the 
aim ‘to be good” was his characteristic. This was 
so marked that in his early life his father, an experi- 
enced man of affairs, singled him out as a boy, and 
afterwards as a young man, who could be relied 
upon. 

Dr. Bellows used to say that he was too well fitted 
for college. He had gone through the Freshman 
studies when he entered, though he was only four- 
teen years old. The time which he did not spend 
in study he did spend with his gun and fishing-rod ; 
and the world may have gained in the strength and 
spirit he drew in from the open air and nature what 
he thought he lost in application in college. Pro- 
fessor Nuttall, now mostly remembered as an orni- 
thologist, was then the professor of natural history. 
He made a pet of the boy, and had him much in his 
company. JI have heard Dr. Bellows tell of the 
efforts he made to obtain a king-fisher for Nuttall, and 
of the difficulty of shooting that very shy bird. Dr. 
John Farrar and Mrs, Farrar were other early friends. 
In this sensible training his health and strength im- 
proved. He began to grow fast, and, with vigour and 
vitality, to take a real interest in study. In the 
last two years of his college life he grew to be as tall 
as he ever was ; and he took a fair position in college. 
Dear Edward Channing, as we oldsters love to call 
him, took an interest in the boy, and was as much 
concerned about his English style as if he had been 
his son. To him Dr. Bellows always felt greatly 
indebted. He had a few close friends, among whom 
he would afterward name Charles Mason (the Epis- 
copal clergyman afterward), W. C. Appleton, William 
Silsbee, Charles T. Brooks, and Samuel Osgood. 
His Mentor, he says in the note I have alluded to, 
was John W. Huntington, elder brother of Bishop 
Huntington, his chum for ten years, a very religious 
man, ‘‘and very judicious in leading me in a Chris- 
tian way.” Bellows joined a religious club in his 
junior year; and an earnest and helpful club it was, 
he says. He united with the “College Church,’ 
under Henry Ware, and became profoundly inter- 
ested in personal.religion, as he was to the last 
moment of his life. 

When he was only seven years old he had re- 
solved to become a minister; and he had the anx- 
ieties about religious experience which, in one 
form or other, come into almost every young life. 
Speaking of these anxieties in one of his own 
writings, he says :—‘ I conquered these by a habit 
of prayer, which I formed with a great difficulty 
and obstinate persistence, led to it by reading the 
autobiographies of the saints,—Brainerd among 
others,—and by gradually acquiring a sense of God 
which set aside the childish images of a form, and 
put me into the possession of my spiritual senses, 
I can recall the day and hour when I first felt a re- 
liance upon the witness of his Spirit with my spirit. 
It is like my memory of the first time I trusted the 
buoyancy of the water, and, after two years of being 
in it without faith, suddenly found it, and so could 
swim.” 

John Bellows, the elder brother of Henry, was 
engaged in keeping a school for girls at Coopers- 
town, on Otsego Lake in New York, at the time 
when the younger brother graduated, Here Henry 
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Bellows joined him, and he spent a year in that 
lovely village, celebrated for the refinement of its 
society and the beauty of its women. His earliest 
literary work in print would probably be found in 
some file of the Otsego Republican. He taught 
French, German, Italian, Latin, Greek, and Mathe- 
matics, and delivered lectures to the school-girls,— 
all at the age of eighteen. It may be imagined that 
he had a “good time.” After a year of such an 
Arcadia he entered the Divinity School at Cam- 
bridge, but left it again that he might go to Loui- 
siana to be the tutor of a young gentleman named 
Baldwin, the heir of a large landed property there. 
The journey and the offer of a handsome salary 
were a temptation,—for his father, in commercial 
reverses, had lost his wealth, though not a compet- 
ency,—and Henry Bellows chose to earn his own 
livelihood and pay his own charges, when he should 
study for his profession. A year spent in Louisiana, 
with the care of a single pupil and the free use of 
an admirable library, was probably as good a year’s 
training for useful service as a man could have. He 
returned to Cambridge in 1§35, «nd completed the 
course of the Divinity School. He supported him- 
self and bore the school expenses by taking pupils, 
having six boys in his room all the morning, and 
revenging himself on his studies half the night. 
The school was in good force at that time. The 
two Wares, father and son, and Dr. Palfrey were the 
teachers. Among Mr. Bellows’s classmates were the 
poet Sears, Rufus Stebbins, since President of Mead- 
ville, Thatcher and Warland. Theodore Parker was 
in the school in the class which graduated in 1836. 
n 1837 Mr. Bellows graduated, and was induced 
to goto Mobile, Ala., by the Rey. Ephraim Pea- 
body, to take charge of a congregation he had 
gathered. He was not ordained, and went as an 
evangelist. He preached on the way in all the 
capitals, Richmond, Columbia, Murfreesborough, 
&e., with some curious experiences, usually in the 
State Capitol building. He flashed his maiden 
sword at Mobile, and seems to have acquired confi- 
dence by success. He was urged to stay, and was 
offered a salary of 3,000 dols.; but the awful sha- 
dow of slavery frightened him away. He felt 
alarmed at the mitigation of his horror of slavery 
under the actual experience of many of its good 
features. He wished to preserve his New England 
hostility to it, and he fled. 


Returning to Boston after that invaluable first 
year in the profession, spent in such varied fields, 
he was warmly urged to take the charge of the 
First Congregational Church in New York, which 
was the first Unitarian church there. The position 
could hardly be called attractive. The meeting- 
house was down-town in Chambers-street, but the 
up-town hegira of New York had begun. Dr. Dewey 
was minister of the Second Church, and it need not 
be said that whoever could go to hear him went, 
The first society was weak and divided. Its first 
minister, William Ware,—whohas earned so honour: 
able a place among American authors—had resigned 
ayear before. Dr. Follen had occupied the pulpit 
in the mean while. 

Mr. Bellows’s settlement at New York has proved 
to be a very important event for the Unitarian 
Church of America. Hehad never been a candidate 
for any pulpit. A minister was needed for the First 
Congregational Church ; and Dr. Channing, Dr. 
Ware, Dr. Walker, were all urgent that he should 
go, The professors in the Divinity School even 
intimated that they had “ designed him for New 
York.” He told me once that it went against his 
grain. He was somewhat delicate in health, and 
he coveted a country parish. But fortunately for 
him, for his Church, and for our cause, he deferred 
to the wishes of the parish and the counsel of his 
advisers, and also to the personal attraction of Dr, 
Dewey. During the four weeks of his “ supply ” in 
New York before he was called, he lived in the same 
home with Dr. Dewey, and from that moment to 
this the most tender friendship has always subsisted 
between the two. He was ordained Jan. 2, 1839, 
forty-three years ago, so that the last sermon he 
preached must have been the beginning of his forty- 
fourth year in that pulpit. The society was poor, 
divided, and weak. Dr. Dewey and the attractions 
of the upper part of the city had drawn off most of 
the pillars ofthe Church, Dr, Follen, who had tem- 
porarily supplied the pulpit, could not have been 
expected to build up a struggling American congrega- 
tion. But from the moment of Mr. Bellows’s ordi- 
nation the parish flourished as it has done to this 
day, and, much more than that, his ministry 
his succeeded. Most of the work of a Christian 
minister in such a city is, from the necessity of the 


case, outside the limits of the society which invites | German theatres, 
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him. Dr. Bellows was an indefatigable sermoniser 
and visiting pastor, and weleome everywhere, He 
has always been connected prominently with the 
best movements for art, literature, histery, and 
education. He very soon began-to lecture and 
speak on public occasions, and for. a generation has 
been one of the most acceptable of the public 
speakers of America. 

The little congregation outgrew its humble quar- 
ters in Chambers-street. They built the church 
edifice on Broadway, which they called the Church 
of the Divine Unity, afterwards occupied by Dr. 
Chapin’s society, The First Congregational Church 
had again removed, and built and occupied the 
beautiful Church of All-Souls, which is now their 
home. 

In the period of his early ministry he married 
Miss Eliza Townsend, who became the mother of 
five children, two of whom survive him. The other 
three died before they were five years old. 

After a few years in Chambers-street the congre- 
gation built the ‘‘ Church of the Divine Unity” in 
Broadway. This church gave the name to all other 
churches of the Unity now existing. In the in- 
terim between leaving the old church and occupy- 
ing the new they occupied ‘Apollo Hall;” and 
Bellows used that period in a course of extempore 
lectures on theological subjects, which made many 
converts and brought to him some of the best sup- 
porters of after years. The congregation remained 
only seven years in that church, and then moved 
still farther up town. 


‘“My experience as a preacher and pastor,” he 
writes, ‘fis the real back-bone of my career,—the 
best, the hardest, the most persistent and coherent 
fact of my life, and that which has exacted most 
from my mind and heart. I was here in a strange 
city—and it continues to seem so in part—in a 
cawp of hostile sects, that were agreed in little then 
except dislike, distrust, or abhorrence of our faith. 
It required real courage to be a Unitarian layman 
in New York in those days. A minister was a sort 
of clerical outlaw. Then, our Unitarian body was 
torn with all sorts of divisions, and seemed going to 
pieces. My own opinions had all to be re-examined 
and laid deep in personal conviction. I had to 
watch my own theology, and to fight the worldliness, 
conformity, bigotry, materialism, and, in short, the 
Philistinism of this metropolis. It nearly killed me! 
At the end of ten years I fainted dead away in the 
pulpit, and did not recover my health for nearly a 
year. All from nervous exhaustion and overwork ! 
But more and more the congregation increased, 
strengthened, and took on an individuality which at 
once became known and felt. It has been for twenty- 
five years a solid, self-respecting, free, reverent body 
of men and women, second to none in the city in 
influence and dignity, and second to none anywhere 
in character and in faith. The number of rare souls 
that have been connected with us is incredible, and 
the weight and influence our members haye had in 
the life of the city and country truly exceptional. To 
have helped on to this result is the glory and joy of 
my life.” 

Dr. Bellows early became a trusted leader in the 
affairs of the Unitarian Church; and the securing 
of one college in the country, Antioch College in 
Ohio, to be under the counsel of the Unitarian 


Church, is due to his foresight and energy. But he 
was always a loyal son of Harvard. He used to be 
almost always at Commencement. His Phi Beta 


Address of 1853, on the necessity and use of wealth, 
naturally excited attention and discussion, To 
this day it is one of the few common-sense statements 
of the truth, in reply to the twaddle of the sixpenny 
sentimentalists, trained probably by the Church of 
the Dark Ages, as to the moral value of pauperism. 
His address before the Divinity School, on the Sus- 
pense of Faith, excited wide and amazed discussion. 
Indeed, there is probably no Unitarian writer, ex- 
cept James Freeman Clarke, so much read by the 
orthodox clergy—read with mingled horror and de- 
light. As lately as 1879 Dr. Bellows was chosen 
almost unanimously a member of the Board of 
Overseers of Harvard University; but, by a mis- 
taken interpretation of the statutes, after he had sat 
with the board for some months, it was held that a 
person not resident in Massachusetts was not 
eligible. The more correct practice has now been 
justified by a special act of the Legislature of Mas- 
sachusetts, 

In the course of legitimate parish work he de- 
livered an address on the drama, justifying its exist- 
ence and pointing out the true means of preserving 
its purity. He told me once that he found passages 
from this address permanently preserved in some 


Here it made no end of discus- ' 
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sion; the slergy of the creed sects being generally 
horrified by it. But it seems to have expressed the 
better opinion of the quarter-century which hag 
followed it. In 1857 he delivered a course of Lowell 
lectures in Boston, on the Treatment of Social Dis- 
eases—a course which would, if printed, be a good 
handbook for practical people. : 

Meanwhile, he had founded the Christian In- 
quirer, a weekly newspaper in New York, which in 
1865 took the name of the Liberal Christian. 
Sometimes it had another editor, and sometimes it 
did not. Whether it had or had not, he wrote for 
it on subjects of every kind, and thus had, as active 
men are so apt to wish to have, his own “ organ.” 
He and his friends paid for it—when a carelesa 
public neglected to do so. The value of this agent 
for the best and freest discussion all over the 
country can hardly be estimated. In 1866 he be- 
came the chief proprietor and editor of the Christian 
Haaminer, which was then transferred to New York, 
He held this trust till 1871, when the Examiner was 
absorbed in Old and New. 

In the midst of this literary work he has written, 
but one or two books, rated ag books in the cata 
logues. Jor instance, in the voluminous indexZof 
Allibone his name does not even appear, though 
one may find any barber’s name there, if he happen 
to have printed with stiff covers a hundred copies 
of a tract on lather. Hundreds of pamplets Dr, 
Bellows has printed, as occasion required. A cols 
lected volume of sermons, ‘‘ Restatements of Chri» 
tian Doctrine,” has more theology hidden in it than 
one looks for in volumes of sermons, and its circu- 
lation in evangelical circles has been large. ‘ The 
Old World in its New Face” is a collection of 
letters from Europe which were written for his 
newspaper in a journey he took in the years 1867 
and 1868. He went to cultivate his love of leisure, 
and found he had none to cultivate. 

At the very outbreak of the Rebellion, he sug- 
gested the United States Sanitary Commission, 
which filled so important a place, not for the army 
only, but for the country. In the first blush of 
enthusiasm he foresaw the necessity of giving to 
the loyal people of the north the means of ready 
and active sympathy with the organised army. 
Large indeed as was the work which the “ Sanitary ” 
did in the army, its real work was larger in the rear 
—in the real base of supplies, in hamlet, village, 
and city, where the love of liberty and of country, 
and an enthusiasm for the cause, were kept bright, 
as men and women brought in their best work for 
the soldier at the front. In this society Dr. Bellows 
was not only the founder, but the active spirit. He 
was the unoffended ‘ buffer” upon whom crushed, 
harmless the blows of people who quarrelled. Ho, 
was the cheerful optimist when everything seemed 
dark, He travelled, he spoke, he wrote letters ; ho 
could nurse a private or take counsel with the 
President. And all this time, whether at Washing. 
ton, at Gettysburg, or wherever it might he in the 
week-time, he would preach on Sunday in the Church 
of All Souls in New York. To this remark, the 
one exception is in a journey which he made in 
California, which resulted in a contribution of a 
million and more dollars from the Golden State. 
The important contributions of the Commission ta 
the great social sciences with which it had to deal 
have commanded the attention of the world. So 
wide was the range of its work that its affairs were 
not fairly wound up till the year 1879. 

Of the work which Dr. Bellows has done in the 
organising of the Unitarian Church of America 
Ineed hardly speak at length in this notice. So far 
as that slight organisation exists, it has followed 
lines which he earnestly advocated. So soon as the 
National Conference was formed, in 1865, he was 
chosen the first President of the Council; and he 
retained that office with slight exceptions till he re- 
signed it in September, 1880. : 

Such is a brief sketch of the outside of a life in- 
defatigable indeed. He has died in harness, as he 
always wished to do, Other pens, in other columns 
of this paper, will show something of the value of 
his work to the Church of Christ. It is impossible 
for any pen to tell what is the loss to private friend~ 
ship in such a separation. The better one knows 
him, the more one loves him. ‘The better one 
knows him, the more natural his tireless zeal ; 
it becomes a thing of course. The more intimate 
relation with him, the more often you saw how he 
drank at the Infinite Fountain. The most intimate 
communion with God, the most distinct personal 
consciousness of God’s presence and power, gave the 
quickness, the energy, and the intensity of his daily 
duty. 
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THE THEOLOGY OF THE PRESIDENTS. 
(From the Christian Register.) 

Tn a late Wesleyan paper I noticed a communi- 
cation from 1 New York correspondent, on the re- 
ligious, or rather denominational, opinions held by 
the literary and other distinguished individuals of 
the country, in which the large proportion of Uni- 
tarians was noticed, It struck me that if the theo- 
logical views of all our Presidents could be given it 
would make an interesting article, I have taken 
some pains to obtain information on this point, by 
correspondence and otherwise, and subjoin a few 
names whose theological opinions are pretty well 
ascertained, as well as some of whose beliefs or pro- 
fessions I am not positive; doubtless, some of your 
correspondents can complete the information, 

Washington, as is well known, was an Episcopa- 
lian, that being the prevailing sect among the Vir- 
ginia planters of the last century, and in fact from 
the first settlement of the State. When scarcely 
twenty-one he was almost unanimously elected one 
of the yestrymen of the Episcopal Church near 
Alexandria, and he ever afterward was devoted to 
his Church, 

John Adams, as is equally well known, was a 
decided Unitarian from study and conviction. Speak- 
ing of his religious character, his grandson, Charles 
Francis Adams, says :—‘‘ Rejecting with the inde- 
pendent spirit which in early life had driven him 
from the ministry, the prominent doctrines of Cal- 
vinism, the Trinity, the Atonement, and Election, he 
was content to settle down upon the Sermon on 
the Mount as a perfect code presented to man by a 
mortal teacher. Further, he declined to analyse 
the mysterious nature of his mission. In this faith 
he lived with uninterrupted severity, and in it he 
died with perfect resignation.” 

Mr. Jefferson must be classed as a Unitarian. 
Iam aware it was, and still is, common among his 
political and religious opponents to call him “an 
infidel.” But this amounts to but little. Sixty to 
eighty years ago Unitarians of the most exemplary 
lives frequently had the same opprobrious epithet 
applied to them. In a letter to a Quaker friend, 
dated Sept. 13, 1823, Mr. Jefferson said :—* Of all 
the systems of morality, ancient or modern, which 
have come under my observation, none appears to 
me so pure as that of Jesus. He who follows this 
steadily need not, I think, be uneasy, although he 
cannot comprehend the subtleties and mysteries 
erected on his doctrines by these who, calling them- 
selves his special followers and favourites, would 
make him come into the world to lay snares for all 
understandings but theirs. Their metaphysical 
heads usurping the judgment-seat of God denounce 
as his enemies all who cannot perceive the geome- 
trical logic of Euclid in the demonstrations of St. 
Athanasius, that three are one, and one three.” 

Of Mr. Jefferson’s immediate successors, Presi- 
dents Madison and Monroe, I have not been able to 
obtain any information, even as to what churches, 
if any, they attended in Washington, while Presi- 
dents. They were probably Episcopalians, possibly 
tinctured with the theology of Jefferson, their friend 
and their idol. 

John Quincy Adams was a decided Unitarian, and 
one of the early supporters of the Unitarian church 
at Washington. (Mr. John OC, Calhoun’s name ap- 
pears next to that of Mr. Adams on the list of its 
original subscribers. Whatever we may think of 
Mr, Calhoun’s political views his personal character 
was never impeached. Mr, Adams appears to have 
regarded him highly.) The August number of the 
Unitarian Review contains the following extracts 
from the journal that Mr, Adams kept till within a 
few months of his death :— Tuesday, April 12,1812: 
The Trinity, the Divinity of Christ, the whole doc- 
trine of Atonement, the immaculate conception of 
Jesus, and a Devil maintaining war against Omni- 
potence, {appear to me all as contrary to human 
reason as the real presence of the Eucharist.” April 
18, 1829: Walked to the Presbyterian Church ; 
heard a stranger, from John i, 29. It is painful to 
me to hear a Calvinist preach from this text, and to 
witness the solemn and fervid sincerity with which 
they pour out absurdity and nonsense. 

President Jackson was a staunch Presbyterian, 
certainly believing in the ‘‘ church militant.” He 
was one of the most positive characters, in politics 
and theology, in American history. He did not join 
the Church and become a communicant till after he 
had retired from public life. 

President Van Buren undoubtedly belonged to 
the Dutch Reformed Church, that denomination 
being the prevailing one at Kinderhook, as well as 
in the neighbouring Dutch villages on the Hudson 
River, near Albany, where he passed his early life, 


Mr. Fillmore was a leading member of the Uni- 
tarian Church at Buffalo and at Washington during 
his official life. 

President Harrison in early life belonged to an 
Episcopal church in Cincinnati, of which he was a 
vestryman more than fifty years ago. After remoy- 
ing to North Bend he worshipped at the Rey. Mr. 
Scofield’s Presbyterian church at Cleves, near by. 
In his inaugural speech, March 4, 1841, he said ‘‘ he 
deemed the occasion a fitting one for the announce- 
ment of his belief in the divine origin and obliga- 
tions of the Christian religion.” He was an educated 
gentleman, of excellent personal character, and a 


thoroughly honest patriot of the old school. 

John Tyler and General Taylor were probably 
Episcopalians. 

President Polk undoubtedly was a Presbyterian, 
His wife certainly was a decided one. 

President Pierce belonged to the Orthodox wing 
of the Congregationalists. When in Washington he 
worshipped in the little Presbyterian church in the 
rear of Willard’s Hotel, of which it was afterwards 
an adjunct, and used as a hall for concerts, lec- 
tures, &. 

President Buchanan worshipped at the same church 
as Mr. Pierce. 

President Lincoln’s family worshipped at the 
New York Avenue Presbyterian Church, but he enter- 
tained the most liberal religious views himself. Like 
his Secretary of State, Mr. Seward, he was a great 
admirer of Theodore Parker, who corresponded 
much with Mr. Seward, and some with Mr. Lincoln, 
in 1850-1860. Many of the thoughts of Mr. Parker 
can be found in the writings of Lincoln and Seward. 
The identity between the clear, transparent style of 
Mr. Parker and that of Mr. Lincoln was noticed be- 
fore the latter was President. In Mr. Lincoln’s 
immortal Gettysburg speech, which has been read 
with admiration wherever the English language is 
spoken, the expression ‘‘ A government for the peo- 
ple, by the people, &c., was a thought of Mr. Parker’s, 
which occurs in his ‘Experience a8 a Minister,” 
page 99 :—‘ Freedom which leads at once to Indus- 
trial Democracy, respect for labour, government over 
all, by all, for the sake of all,’ &c. Myr Lincoln 
was very friendly to the Rey. William H. Channing, 
and expressed much satisfaction at his being settled 
over the Unitarian Society in Washington; and 
when the church was closed, and used as a hospital 
during the war in 1864, he appointed Mr, Channing 
a chaplain in the army. 

Of Andrew Johnson accounts are various. He 
has been classed as a Lutheran, a Methodist, and as 
a Campbellite, the latter sect being numerous in 
the south-western States. Perhaps he changed his 
religious views as easily as he did his political, The 
Rey. Mr. Power, the present chaplain of the House 
of Representatives and pastor of the Disciples’ 
Church in.-Washirgton, however, speaks of him as 
having been certainly of the Campbellite persuasion, 
and that he was at one time his parishioner. 

President Grant was a regular attendant at the 
Rev. Mr. Newman's Metropolitan Methodist Church 
at Washington, to the building of which he subseribed 
liberally, besides giving five hundred dollars (in the 
name of Mrs. Grant) towards the purchase of a new 
chime of bells. 

Mr. Hayes was a Methodist, and worshipped at 
the Foundry Church, near the White House, in pre- 
ference, for some reason, to accepting an invitation 
to occupy the “ President’s pew” at the Metropolitan 
Church; where, as well as at St. John’s Episcopal 
Church, a pew has always been set apart for the 
Presidents. 

President Garfield, as is well known, was a member 
of the Disciples or Christian Church. 

Mr. Arthur is an Episcopalian, and worships at 
St. John’s, a little Episcopal Church near the Exe- 
cutive Mansion, where many high public function- 
aries have always attended. 

Of all the Presidents, Washington, John Adams, 
John Quincy Adams, and Garfield are said to have 
been the only communicants. Probably General 
Harrison, if he had lived, would have been one. 


Turoar InriTation.—Soreness and dryness, tickling and 
irritation, inducing cough and affecting the voice. For 
these symptoms use Epps's Glycerine Jujubes, Glycerine, 
in these agreeable confections, being in proximity to the 
glands at the moment they are excited by the act of 
sucking, becomes actively healing. Sold only in boxes, 
77d. and 1s, 13d., labelled, “ Jamns Epps and Co., Homeo- 
patbic Chemists, London.” A letter received :-—“‘ Gentle- 
men,—It may, perhaps, interest you to know that, after 
an extended trial, I have found your Glycerine Jujubes 
of considerable benefit (with or without medical treat- 
ment) in almost all forms of throat disease, They soften 
and clear tho voice.—Yours faithfully, Gorpon Hones, 
L.R.C.P,E., Senior Physician to the Municipal Throat 
[and Ear Infirmary,” 


THE WESLEYAN CONFERENCE AND 
“ ETERNAL TORMENTS.” 


The Wesleyan Conference has lately issued a re- 
vised edition of the Cathechism, “ No. I., for Chil- 
dren of Tender Years.” It is instructive to com- 
pare this revision with the former work. The old 
Catechism has been in use in the Connexion more 
than sixty years, authorised and published by the 
Conference; the new one comes forth under the 
same authority. aX are 

With the exception of an additional section, 
headed ‘‘ Of Jesus Christ and Little Children,” and 
some slight alteration of arrangement, the work of 
revision has been principally exercised in the fifth 
section, with the following result :— 


Former Eprrion. 
Section 5. Of Heaven and Hell, 

1. What sort of a place is hell ?—Hell is a dark and 
bottomless pit, full of fire and brim&tone, 

2. How will the wicked be punished there ?—The 
wicked will be punished in hell by having their bodies 
tormented by fire, and their souls by a sense of the 
wrath of God. ri 

3. How long will these torments last ?—The tor- 
ments of hell will last for ever and ever, 
~ 4, Where will believers go after death 2—After 
death believers will go to heaven, &e, 


Revisrep Eprtroy, 
Section 5. Of Judgment and the Future State. 
Will all men be judged hereafter 2—Yes 5 we 
must all be judged at the last day. 

2. Who will be the judge of all men 2?—Our Lord 
Jesus Christ, who died for us, will be the J udge of all 
men. 

3. What will become of the wicked after the Day of 
Judgment !—They shall go away into everlasting 
punishment, 

4, Where will the wicked he punished ?—In hell. 

5. What will become of the righteous after death ? 
—the righteous shall go into everlasting life, &c. 


Three or four years ago Mr. Impey, a very dis- 
tinguished member of forty years’ standing, and 
holding an official position as General Superinten- 
dent of Wesleyan Missions in South Africa, Eastern 
Province, was constrained to leave the Connexion 
on the ground of his inability to teach the doctrine of 
the Wesleyan Standard on the subject of Eternal 
Torments. In a statement made for the satisfaction 
of his friends, entitled, « Why I leave the Wesleyan 
Methodist Church,” Mr. Impey laid special stress on 
ed teaching of the Catechism. His words are 
these :— 


“ What is the teaching of the Wesleyan Catechism 
on this subject? It may be said that the Catechisms 
are not standards of doctrine—thkat the only Con- 
nexional Standards are ‘as stated above ; the Notes on 
the New Testament and the first four volumes of 
sermons. The Catechisms may not be the Legal 
Standard, but surely they must be considered the 
popular exponents of it, The Wesleyan Catechisms 
were directed to be prepared by the Conference of 
1815 (certain minutes of which, called the Liverpool 
Minutes,’ are annually read in every district meeting), 
They were prepared, mainly if not exclusively, by the 
Rey. Richard Watson, whose ‘Institutes’ used to be 
and probably continue to be, a Text Book in the 
Wesleyan Colleges ; they are approved and sanctioned 
by the Conference, they are printed by the Conference 
they are sold at the Conference Book-room, they bear 
on the title, ‘Compiled and published by order of the 
Conference,’ they are used in all schools directly under 
the control of the Conference, and it is not too much 
to say that every Wesleyan minister and teacher, if he 
uses a Catechism at all, is expected to use these, If 
the Catechisms are without authority on this doctrine 
so may they be on any other, or on all others, and 
then, whence their value 2 : 

“In rejecting the dogma in question it would to 
me be nothing short of an evasion to plead conformit: 
to Wesleyan Theology, on the ground that the Cate- 
chism, which unquestionably teaches it, is not one of 
the Connexional Standards. The same remark applies 
to the fact that some of Mr, Wesley’s most direct 


ene) 


teaching is not found within the exact limi 
Legal Standards, an eae se 
“What says the Catechisms? The first 
these Catechisms—N. 0. 1—is designed “for children 
of tender years.’ ‘The answer to each question being 
put in the form of a complete proposition, embodying 
the eis an of the question and answer united,’ 
* Part I. ti 4 3 ‘ 
. phe 7,212 Section 5, Quest. 1. * What sort of a place 
“ Ans. ‘ Hell is a dark and b i 
Regain ottomless pit, full of 
Quest. 2. § How 
there ?’ 
“Ans. ‘The wicked will be unished i 
having their bodies tormented = fire se ed 
souls by a sense of the wrath of God?” 
Ques, 3. ‘ How long will these torments last 2? 


“ ‘ ro + 
Lawhe The torments of hell will last for ever and 


will the wicked be punished 


Feb. 25, 1882 


“ The first answer describes hell, the second defines 
the punishment, the third fixes the duration. This is 
done in terms adapted to the understanding of ‘chil- 
dren of tender years,’ who may be, and presumably 
are, expected to receive them literally ; such are the 
terms, also in their literal acceptation, in which this 
doctrine is taught to ignorant and untutored heathen 
when first brought into contact with the Blessed 
Gospel of Christ.’” 

How now? Does not the Revised Edition vir- 
tually abandon the very dogma which, in the opinion 
of the Conference, rendered Mr. Impey’s resignation 
necessary? It may, perhaps, still be found in other 
expressions of Wesleyan theology, but it has dis- 
appeared from the Catechism. It is some satisfac- 
tion to find that, after all, the Wesleyan standards 
are not so inflexible as they have been asserted to 
be, and that, in this instance, at least, there is the 
adoption of a more Scriptural statement of doc- 
trine.— Christian World. 


Lonpon Cxuarirms.—According to the Classified 
List of Charities there are in London 4 Bible Socie- 
ties with an income of £206,518; 13 book and tract 
societies, £79,750; total £286,268. 56 home mis- 
sions, £466,651; 11 home and foreign missions, 


£128,537; 23 foreign missions £779,656; total 
£1,374,844. 6 church and chapel building funds, 
£29,583; 23 charities for the blind, £52,894; 8 


charities for deaf and dumb, £16,529; 7 charities 
for incurables, £33,221; 6 charities for idiots, 
£53,649; total £156,293. 17 general hospitals, 
£269,111; 8 consumptien hospitals, £54,953; 5 
ophthalmic hospitals, £9,184; 3 orthopedic hospi- 
tals, £7,475; 4 skin hospitals, £4,686 ; 18 hospitals 
for women and children, £64,275 ; 5 lying-in hospi- 
tals, £7,004; 22 miscellaneous special hospitals, 
£85,959 ; total, £302,647. 33 general dispensaries, 
£24,948; 14 provident dispensaries, £10,192; 2 in- 
stitutions for vaccination, £2,650 ; 5 institutions for 
surgical appliances, £11,913 ; 37 convalescent insti- 
tutions, £33,513 ; 14 nursing institutions, £9,995 ; 
total £93,211. 163 pensions and institutions for 
the aged, £422,896; 98 institutions for general re- 
lief, £339,052; 23 food institutions, loan charities, 
&e., £8,323 ; total, £347,375. 87 voluntary homes, 
£125,714 ; 50 orphanages, &c., £152,737 ; 69 insti- 
tutions for reformation and prevention, £73,748; 
105 institutions for education, £450,379 ; 45 institu- 
tions for social improvement, £45,058; 19 institu- 
tions for protection, £60,793. Grand totals—1,003, 
£4,121,546. 

PrngaB Universiry Contecu.—The Government 
of India having finally decided to raise the Punjab 
University College to the status of a university, it 
is interesting to note the progress of the college in 
public favour, and its academical success during 
last year, as far as these can be estimated from its 
improving financial position, The subscriptions, 
which were Rs. 9,880 in 1880, rose to Rs. 16,159 
during 1881, or more than four times fhe amount 
at which they stood in 1876; and the fees were 
Re, 14,500, compared with Rs. 3,131 in 1877. Dona- 
tions amounted to Rs, 30,000. The total income of 
the college rose from Rs. 69,477 in 1880 to Bs, 76,999 
in 1881. 

A paper has been discovered in the archives of 
Venezuela, dated 1780, which gives an historical 
summary of early projects for piercing the Isthmus 
of Panama. The first goes back to the reign of Philip 
II. of Spain, who, at the instigation of the Viveroy 
of the Indies, sent certain Flemish engineers to in- 
vestigate on the spot the feasibility of the under- 
taking. ‘Their report was altogether adverse ; and 
thereupon Philip IJ. threatened the penalty of death 
against whoever should again bring up the project. 

A prcres has recently been issued in Egypt, ap- 
pointing a commission (which includes Rogers Bey 
and M. Baudry) to investigate and preserve the 
monuments of Arab art; and a sum of £7,000 will 
be granted for pressing needs during the current 
year. In Japan, too, a society has been formed by 
the Prime Minister and other high officials for the 
protection of old temples and monuments; and in 
this case it is said that two million yen (£400,000) 
has already been subscribed for the purposes of the 
society. 

Proresgorn Sroxrs, of Cambridge, has accepted 
the appointment of Burnett Lecturer in connection 
with Aberdeen. In accordance with the new regu- 

lations of the Burnett trust, he will hold the appoint- 
ment for three years, on condition of delivering a 
course of lectures at Aberdeen upon ‘recent re- 
searches in physical science, with special reference 
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RODYNE.—This won- 
derful remedy was discovered by 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE, and 
the word CHLORODYNE coined by 
him expressly to designate it. 
There never has been a remedy so 
vastly beneficial to suffering hu- 
manity, and it is a subject of deep 
concern to the public that they 
should not be imposed upon by 
having imitations pressed upon 
them on account of cheapness, 
and as being the same thing. 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S 
CHLORODYNE is a totally dis- 


dose generally sufficient, 


Ree is 
D CHLORODYNE rapidly cuts 
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CHLORODYNE is the 
REAT SPECIFIC FOR 
GHOLERA, DYSENTERY, 
PyARRHG@A. 


The GENERAL BOARD of 
HEALTH, London, REPORT 
that it ACTS as a CHARM, one 


Dr, GIBBON, Army Medical j 
Staff, Calcutta, states: ‘‘ TWO 
DOSES COMPLETELY 
CURED ME of DIARRH(@A.”) 


COLLIS BROWNE’S 


short all attacks of 
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BROWNE'S 
CHLORODYNE. 
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BROWNE'S 
CHLORODYNE is the ‘TRUE 
PALLIATIVE in 
PpgEURALGIA, GOUT, 
CANCER, 
“P OCTHACHE, 
MATISM. 


RITEU- 


From Dr. B. J. BOULTON and Co., 


Horncastle. 


“We have made pretty ex- 
tensivé use of Chlorodyne in our 
practice lately, and look upon it 
as an excellent direct Sedative 
and Anti-Spasmodic. It seems 
to allay pain and _ irritation in 
whatever organ, and frorf what- 
ever cause, It induces a feeling 
of comfort and quietude not ob- 


tinct thing from the spurious com- 
pounds called Chlorodyne, the use 
of which only ends in disap- 
pointment and failure. 


D®. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S 
CHLORODYNE,.—Vice Chan- 
cellor Sir W. PAGE WOOD, 
STATED PUBLICLY in Court 
that Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE 
was UNDOUBTEDLY the IN- 
VENTOR of CHLORODYNE, 
that the whole story of the defend- 
ant was deliberately untrue, and 
he regretted to say it had been 
sworn to.—See The Times, July 
13th, 1864. 


D*. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S 

- CHLORODYNE is a LIQUID 
‘MEDICINE which ASSUAGES 
‘PAIN of EVERY KIND, affords 
4a ealm, refreshing sleep WITH- 
OUT HEADACHE, and IN- 
;VIGORATES the NERVOUS 
‘SYSTEM when exhausted, 
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to natural religion.” ‘These lectures are in substi- 
tution for the Burnett prizes, awarded every forty 
years, of which the second prize was won in 1815 
by Archbishop Sumner, and in 1855 by Principal 
Tulloch, 


E_PILEPSY, SPASMS, COLIC, 
PALPITATION, HYSTERIA. 


GOucHs, COLDS, &c. 


VESALIUS PETTI.- 
W, M.D., formerly Lec- 
turer at St. George’s Hospital, 


“*T have no hesitation in stating 
that I have never met with any 
medicine so efficacious as an Anti- 
Spasmodic and Sedative. 
used it in Consumption, Asthma, 
Diarrhcea, and other diseases, and 
am perfectly satisfied with the 
results,” m7 


WILKINSON, Esq. 
F.R.C.S., Spalding. 


‘IT consider it invaluable in 


Phthisis and Spasmodic Cough;] J, T. DAVENPORT, GR 
the benefit is very marked indeed,” J 335 EAT: 


tainable by any other remedy, and 
it seems to possess this great ad- 
vantage over all other Sedatives, 
that it leaves no unpleasant after 
effects.” 


{MPORTANT CAUTION. 
The IMMENSE SALE &¥ this 
REMEDY has given rise te 
many UNSCRUPULOUS 
IMITATIONS, 


N.B.—EVERY BOTTLE OF 
GENUINE CHLORODYNE 
BEARS on the GOVERN- 
MENT STAMP the NAME of 
the INVENTOR, 


B® J. COLLIS BROWNE, 
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SOLD IN BOTTLES, rs. 1%4d., 
as. od., 4s. 6d., by all Chemists, 


Sore MANUFACTURER, 


RUSSELL STREET, W.C. 


Possessing all the properties ot the 


Finest Arrowroot, 


BROWN AND POLSON’S 
CORN FLOUR 


Is a World-wide Necessary 
FOR 
THE NURSERY, THE SICK-ROOM, 
AND THE FAMILY TABLE? 
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One Copy for 8 months (13 weeks) (pre- 


paid) poe S00 see eee 5s. 5d. 
Ditto se. (not prepaid) 6s. Od. 

Ditto for 6 months (prepaid) ... wees LOS.3 6d. 
os (not prepaid) ... oon. wlllesj alles 


” 
Ditto for 12 months (prepaid) ... 
(not prepaid) ... 
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ADVERTISEMENT SCALE. 
Up to and inclusive of first five Vines. 2s. 6d. 
Each line afterwards. . . . . . Os. 4d. 
For Six consecutive insertions, 25 per cent. less, 
For Thirteen * 50 es 


All payments in respect of the INQUIRER are to 
be made to Mr. WatteR Mawer, 37, Norfolk-street, 
Strand, W.C., to whom all Advertisements and 
Business comnwnications should be sent, 


Hoxtoway’s OINTMENT AND Pitts,—Diseases of the Skin. 
—-No case of disease of the skin, be its nature what it 
may, has failed to be benefited when these potent reme- 
dies have been properly applied, In scrofulous and scor- 
putic affections they are especially serviceable. Scurvy, 
eruptions, and glandular swellings, which had resisted all 
other medes of treatment and gradually becoming worse 
from year to year, have been completely cured by Hollo- 
way’s cooling Ointment and purifying Pills, which root 
out the disease from the blood itself, and leave the consti- 
tution free from every morbid taint, In the nursery Hol- 
loway’s Ointment is simply invaluable ; it will give ease 
in sprains, contusions, burng, scalds, and infantile erup- 
tions, and may always safely be applied by any ordinary 
attendant. 


MARRIAGE, 

RAYNER—FIELD—On the 18th inst., at High-street 
Chapel, Warwick, Henry Rayner, M,D., of Hanwell, 
to Rosa, daughter of Alfred Field, of Laam, Lea- 
mington. 

DEATHS. 

DAVEY—On the 17th inst., at 11, East Southernhay, 
Exeter, John Davey, the oldest member of George’s 
Meeting Congregation, aged 86. 

JACKSON—On Saturday, the 18th inst., at her resi- 
dence, Dale Bank, Chesterfield, Jane Jackson, aged 
66 years, deeply regretted by a large circle of friends. 

PAGET—On Friday, the 17th inst., at her residence at 
Ihstock, Leicestershire, Miss Paget, in her 98th year. 

PEACH—On the 13th inst., at 30, Haddington-place, 
Leith-walk, Edinburgh, Jemima Mabson, the beloved 
wife of C, W, Peach, aged 80. 


Our CGalendue. 
SUNDAY, Fepruary 26. 


LONDON. 

Rev. P. H. Wicxsterp, at Little Portland-street Chapel, 
at 11.15 a.m., and 7 P.M. 

Rey. J. Worrnineton, at Effra-road Unitarian Church, 
Brixton, at 11 a.m. and 7 p.m., on ‘The Reconcilia- 
tion of Christ.” 

Rey. Cuas. Vorsry, at Langham-hall, 43, Great Portland. 
street, 11.15 a.m. 

Lecture at St. George’s Hall, Langham-place, at 4 P.M. 
by the Rev. H. R. Hawes, M.A., Incumbent of St. 
James’s, Marylebone, on “Sunday Opening of Mu- 
seums, Art Galleries, Libraries, and Gardens.” 


*,* Notices of Sunday Services are inserted in this 
Calendar at 6d, a line, and of other Meetings and Services 
gratis, provided a detailed Advertisement appears. 


SELECTED BOOKS. 

Beilars’s (W.) Testimony of Conscience to the Truth and 
Divine Origin of the Christiau Revelation, 3/6 

Douglass (F.) Life and Times of, written by Himself, with 
Introduction by Mrs. G. L. Ruffin, 10/6 

Dufferin’s (Earl of) Speeches and Addresses, 12/ 

Garrison (W. L.) and his Times, by O. Johnson, 12/6 

Grote’s (A. R.) Rip Van Winkle, a Sun Mytb, and other 
Poems, 5/ 

Holland’s (Rev. H. §) Logicand Life, and other Sermons, 
7/6 

pens (Chas.), by A. Ainger, 2/6. (English Men of 
Letters.) 

Lowell (J. R.), a Biographical Sketch, by F, H. Under- 
wood, 7/6 

Phelps’s (A.) The Theory of Preaching, 2/6 

Preacher’s Commentary on the Book of Kuth, with Notes 
by the Rev. W. Baxendale, 3/6 

Temple’s (Sir R.) Men and Events of my Time in India, 


16 
ee (Rey. J. BE.) Preaching, what to Preach and How 

to Preach, 2/6 

Mr. Wauryr Mawer, Sunday School Association Officce 
37, Norfolk-street, Strand, W.C., will supply any of th 
above-named new books and new editions, at the prices 
named, carriage free, on receipt of Post-office Order, pays 
pleat the East Strand Post-office. 
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NEW BOOKS (NOW READY) PUBLISHED BY THE SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. occas PORTL 


THE INQUIRER. 


STORIES FROM THE LIFE OF MOSES. 


By R. Barrram, Author of “Stories from the Book of Genesis.” Cloth, 1s. 


SACRED SIMILES. 


Being Notes for Teachers of Bible Classes and others. By P. E. Vizarp. 
: Cloth, with large margins for additional notes, 1s. 


SHORT SERMONS TO CHILDREN. 


By Tree Cousins. 


Cloth, 1s. 


Loypon: 37, NORFOLK-STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


Just ppblished, price One Shilling, post free, 
EVISED TEXTS AND MARGINS OF 
THE NEW TE&STAMENT AFFECTING THEO- 

LOGICAL DOCTRINES. By Dr. G. Vance Smita, 


OSITIVE ASPECTS OF UNITARIAN 
THOUGHT AND DOCTRINE. Ten Lectures 
by various Ministers, with Preface, by Dr. James Mar- 
TINRAU. 33s, 6d,, post free. 
A Cheap Edition in limp cloth, 1s., also post free. 
BritisH AND Foreign Unitarian Association, 37, Nor- 
folk-strcet, Strand, Loudon, W.C. 


BN WORSLEY, BOARDING- 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. : 


Principal .., .. MRS, F. SHAWCROSS, 
late of Brook House, Knutsford, 


For prospectus, apply to the Principal. 
The SPRING TERM will begin on Tuesday, January 24, 


IGH SCHOOL, STOKE GREEN, NEAR 
COVENTRY, established 11865) by the Rey. G. 
Heavisivg, B.A., of University and Manchester New Col- 
leges, London, promotes a Liberal Education ata mode 
rate cost. 


OARDING HOUSE, 1, Wellington-terrace, 

WESTON-SUPER-MARE,. Conducted by Miss E. 

G. CHALDECOTT. Established 1870. House pleasantly 

situated, with sea views, sheltered from the North and 

East. Liberal table, and every comfort, Terms on ap- 
plication, References required. 


‘VOME FOR INVALIDS, — WESTON- 
SUPER-MARE.—MRS. LOVERDO and MISS 
CHALDECUOTT have taken a large House, beautifully 
situated, for the reception of Invalids, who will have 
every comfort, and good nursing. 
For terms, &¢., apply Western House, Weston-super- 


Mare. 
fhe XiXta CENTURY BUILDING 
SOCIETY, 

ADELAIDE-PLACE, LONDON-BRIDGE, E.C, 


Directors—Henry Waldemar Lawrence (Chairman), Mark 
H, Judge, Director Artisans’, Labourers’, and Gene- 
ral Dwellings’ Company (Deputy Chairman), F. H, 
A, Hardcastle, Eliza Orme, George Palmer, M.P., 
Mary E, Richardson (Member of the School Board 
for London), and Henry Rutt. 


This Society affords the means of investing money in 
large or small sums with complete safety at good interest, 
Shares, £10 cach, Interest, 5 per cent., paid half-yearly, 
Deposits received at 4 per cent. Withdrawal up to £10 
at three days’ notice. Prospectus free of 


FREDERICK LONG, Menager and Secretary. 


YOUNG UNITARIAN LADY desires to 
obtain a Situation as RESIDENT GOVERNESS 
in a Family. Acquirements: English, French, Music, 
and Drawing. Highest references. 
Address, ‘‘ M.,” care of the Editor. 


YOUNG LADY, domestic, cheerful, and 
musical, wishes for a Situation as COMPANION to 
a Middle-aged, or to a Young Lady. 
For particulars, apply to “ U. W.,”’ care of Miss E. F. 
Lee, Kinfare, Stourbridge, 


K NGLISH LANGUAGE and LITERA- 
=! TURE, COMPOSITION and READING. 

Miss LOUISA DREWRY has some time Disengaged 
on Monday and Thursday Mornings for Lecture or Prac- 
tice Classes in Schools, Miss Drewry would also read 
with Private Pupils.—143, King Henry’s-road, Soutb 
Hampstead, N.W. 


a 4 Mae FORT, MARGATE.’ — APART. 
MENTS in a well-furnished house, facing the 
sea, on moderate terms, 
Address, Mrs, Stabback, Lansdowne Lodge, the Fort 
Margate. 


ANDSWORTH UNITARIAN CHAPEL. 
TONSLEY HILL; EAST HILL, 


The above Chapel will be Opened for Public Worship 
ou SUNDAY, the 26th inst., under the auspices of the 
London District Unitarian Society. 

The Services, at 11 a.m., will be conducted as fol- 
lows :— 

February 26,-—Rov, Professor J, E. Carpanter, M.A, 

March 5.—Rev, Jerrery WorrTaineton. 

March 12,—Rey. Joun Wrigut, B.A, 

March 19.—Rey. Corenanp Bows. 

March 26.—Rey. Henry Inrson, M.A, 

A Collection will be made after each Service. 

The Chapel is situated within five minutes’ walk of the 
Wandsworth Station, and within fifteen minutes’ walk of 
Clapham Junction. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 
IRKBECK BANK.—Current Accounts 


opened according to the usual practice of other 
Bankers, and Interest allowed on the minimum monthly 
balances when not drawn below £25. No commission 
charged for keeping Accounts. 
The Bank also receives money on Deposit at Three per 
cent. Interest, repayable on demand, 


The Bank undertakes, for its Customers, free of charge, 
the eustody of Deeds, Writings, and other Securities and 
Valuables ; the collection of Bills of Exchange, Dividends, 
and Coupons; and the purchase and sale of Stocks and 
Shares. 


Letters of Credit and Circular Notes issued. 

A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on application. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager, 

Southampton-buildings, Chancery-lane, 


THE BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY S ANNUAL 
RECEIPTS EXCEED FOUR MILLIONS, 


OW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR 
TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, with Imnmediate 
Possession, and no Rent to pay. Apply at the Office 
the BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 


“FJ OW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 
FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH, with 

Immediate Possession, either for Building or Gardening 
purposes, Apply at the Office of the BIRKBECK FREE 
HOLD LAND SOCIETY, 

A Pamphlet, with ufl particulars, on application. 

FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 
Southampton: buildings, Chancery-lane. 


ASSURANCE AGAINST ACGIZENTS OF ALL KINDS. 
ASSURANCE AGAINST RAILWAY ACCIDENTS ALONE. 
ASSURANCE AGAINST FATAL ACCIDENTS AT SEA. 
ASSUIANGE OF EVPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. 


Auiloay Passengers’ Assurance Company, 
THE OLDEST AND LARGEST COMPANY, INSURING 
AGAINST ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 

The Right Hon. LORD KINNAIRD, Chairman, 
Subscribed Capital, £1,000,000. 
PAID-UP CAPITAL AND RESERVE, £240,000. 
MODERATE PREMIUMS. 

Bonus allowed to Insurers after five years, 
£1,700,000 
HAS BEEN PAID AS COMPENSATION. 


Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Local 
Agents, or 
64, CORNHILL, 
or 8, GRAND HOTEL BUILDINGS, CHARING-CROS 
LONDON, 


WILLIAM J, VIAN, Secretary, 
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Fe. 25, 1882 
AND-STREET CHAPEL 


A LECTURE on “Joseph Priestley, Divine, Man of 
Science, and Friend of Freedom,” will be delivered by 
Dr. BENJAMIN WAKD RICHARDSON, M.A., F.R.S., 
on SUNDAY EVENING, February 26, 1882, in Little 
Poriland-street Chapel. 

Service begins at Seven o’clock. All seats free. 


UNITARIAN AFFIRMATIONS. 


UNDAY EVENING LECTURES 
to be delivered in LITTLE PORTLAND-STREET 
CHAPEL;:— 
March 5.— Religion aud Theology.”—Rey. P. H 
WIcCkstEEp, M.A, 
March 12.—‘ God.” —Rey. T. W, Frecxeuron, of Unity 
Chureh, Islington, 
March 19,—* Jesus Christ.”—Rey. J, Epwin Onasrs, 
M.A., of Liverpool. “ 
March 26,— Human Nature and Salvation."—Rey, 
H. Enrietp Dowson, B.A., of Gee Cross, Manchester. 
April 2.—“ Eternal Hope.”—Rey. W. Carry Waters, 
of Kidderminster. 
Service begins at Seven o’clock. All seats free. 


A liso ON AUXILIARY SUNDAY 


SCHOOL ASSOCLATION, 

A SERVICE OF SONG, called “ Elijah,” will be sung 
by the United Choirs of the Schools forming this Asso- 
ciation on WEDNESDAY EVENING NEXT (fight 
o’clock), at ESSUX-STREET CHAPEL, STRAND. The 
Rey. J. Panton Ham willread the Theme, Admission free, 


A eae LECTURE SOCIETY, 
PaEsipiee 
W. B. Carpenter, Esq., C.B., LL.D,, M,D., F.R.S., &c. 


Vice PRESIDENTS, 


Professor Alexander Bain. 

Charles Darwin, Esq., F.R.S., F.L.S. 

Edward Frankland, Esq., D.C.L., Ph.D., F.R.S. 
James Heywood, Esq., F.R.S., F.S.A. 

Right Hon. Sir Arthur Hobhouse, K.C.S.I. 
Thomas Henry Huxley, Esq., LL.D., F.R.S., F.L.S, 
Benjamin Ward Richardson, Esq., M.D., F.R.S. 
Herbert Spencer, Esq. 

W. Spottiswoode. Esq., LL.D., Pres, B.S, 

John Tyndall, Esq., L!.D., F.R.S. 


The Society's LECTURES at ST. GEORGE’S HALL 
LANGHAM-PLACE, commencing each Afternoon at Four 
o'clock precisely. 

Twenty-four Lectures (in three series), ending 2 
April, 1882, will be given, M a ektay 

The Third Series of Eight Lectures will be as fole 
lows :— 

Feb. 26.—Rev. H, R. Hawets, M.A., Incumbent of St 
James's, Marylebone, on “Sunday Opening of Museums? 
Art Galleries, Libraries, and Gardens,” 

March 5.—Brngamin W,. RicwArpson, Esq., M.D. 
F.R.S., Vice-Pres, $.L.8., on “ Historical Psychology.” 
Third Lecture: ‘‘ Gall, and the System of Phrenology.’ 
(With numerous Oxy-hydrogen Lantern Illustrations.) 

March 12.—Freperick Ponuock, Esq., M.A. Cantab. 
LL.D., Edi®, on ‘The History of the English Land 
Laws: with a Glance at their Possible Future,” 

March 19.—Miss Orme, on ‘What shall we do with 
our Criminals and Neglected Children?” 

March 26.—T. Spencer Coxponp, Esq., M.D., F.R.S., 
F.L.8., Vice-Pres, Birmingham Nat. Hist. and Microscop. 
Soc., on “Parasites infesting the Heart, Blood, and 
Blood-vessels of Man and Animals ; with a Reference to 
the role of the Mosquito,” 

April 2.—E. B, Ayeuine, Esq., D.Se., on “The Tele 
poone, Micropbone, and Photophone.”’ (Illustrated by 
Experiments and the Oxy-hydrogen Lantern.) 

April 16.—H, Aubrey Huspanp, Esq., M.B., Lecturer 
ou Medical Jurisprudence and Public Health, Extra-Aca- 
demical School, Edinburgh, on “The Borderlands of 
Sanity and their Relation to Crime,” 

April 23.—Rey. Joun W, Horstmy, Chaplain of Her 
Maj:sty’s Prison, Clerkenwell, on ‘Prisons and Prison- 
ers.” q 

The Society’s Lectures will be resumed in November. 

Members’ Annual Subscription, £1, due 1st of October 
in each year, entitles them toa ticket (transferable, and 
admitting to the Reserved Seats), and to eight single 
Reserved Seat tickets available for any lecture. 


Tickets for this Series (one for each lecture) to the 
Hala Seats, 2s., being at the rate of Threepence each 
ecture, 


For Tickets and Lists of the Published Lectures apply 
(by letter) to the Hon, Treasurer, Wm, Henry Domyille, 
Esq., 15, Gloucester-crescent, Hyde-park, W. (remittances 
to be by cheque, post-office order, payable at the Posts 
office, Porchester-road, W., or postage stamps). 

Payment at the Door:—One Shilling (Reserved Seats) ; 
Sixpence, and One Penny, 


Printed by Woopraut and Kinpgr, of Milford-lane, Strand 
W.C.; and Published for the Proprietors by Warts 
Mawer, at the Oflices of the Sunpay Sonooh AssociativA 
37, Norfolk-street, Strand, London W,0,— Saturday 
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THE NATIONAL CONFERENCE. 


THE early criticisms a3 to the arrangements 
of the National Conference may well give 
place to more serious considerations on the 
amount of benefit it may confer upon reli- 
gion. Whether or not it might have had a 
better name than the somewhat pretentious 
and undescriptive title it has received ; 
whether or not a better place than Liverpool, 
and a better time than the week after Easter 
could have been chosen for its assembly ; 
there is now no doubt that it will be an impor- 
‘tant gathering. In the Secretary’s Address 
we printed a fortnight ago it was stated 
that a large number of our ministers had 
signified their intention of being present ; 
that many congregations would send repre- 
sentatives; and that many other Societies 
were following the example of the British 
and Foreign Unitarian Association, and ap- 
pointing delegates to attend the meeting. 
Manchester New College and the Home 
Missionary Board are also reported to have 
prolonged their Kaster Vacation in its favour ; 
and a general interest is excited throughout 
our denomination which will ensure a large 
attendance at Liverpool, and considerable 
curiosity as to its proceedings on the part of 
the stay-at-homes. 

Tf we understand the programme of the 
Conference rightly, it seems to have been the 
hope of the promoters to attract other than 
Unitarians to the meeting. It appeals to 
Unitarian, Free Christian, Presbyterian and 
other Nonsubscribing and kindred churches. 
One direction in which it appears to have 
sought outside sympathy is that of the In- 
dependent Religious Communion Association, 
since the Rev. JosrPH Woop is to conduct the 
devotions at the opening religious service. 
The subjects for consideration also imply that 


theology and dogmatic discussions are to be] amusements of a pleasant gathering, but as 


avoided. The principle of non-subscription, 
of unfettered intercourse between man and 
his Maker, is evidently regarded as anterior 
to, and more important than, the dogmatic 
results to which it has led. It seems to be 
supposed that Trinitarians and Unitarians 
and Free Religionists of other types, if agreed 
in asserting the right of private judgment, 
may meet and discuss subjects of common reli- 
gious interest with mutual sympathies suffi- 
cient to producea beneficial result. We honour 
the desire and effort ; we wish it all success, 
and shall rejoice greatly in all signs of union 
and concord between men of different faiths 
which may result. It cannot, however, be 
expected that any large number from Ortho- 
dox Churches will attend. We can imagine 
the various bodies of Wesleyans being 
gathered in one Conference, The Indepen- 
dents and Baptists might assemble on a 
common platform. But the Trinitarians who 
will join in conference with Unitarians 
must needs be a few brave men who are pre- 
pared to incur considerable criticism, and 
even suspicion, in their owncamp. Nor will 
the. Conference attract many Agnostics and 
Secularists. Its religious character is too 
manifest from end to end of its programme 
to leave room for discussing the foundations 
of faith in Gop or the modes of His revela- 
tions. Weanticipate that the Assembly will, 
therefore, consist of Unitarians and Free 
Christians, with some few liberal Trinitarians 
and religious Freethinkers, met to discuss 
their duties in the light of a free access to 
Gop and of inspiration direct from Him, 
apart from any dogmatic basis or merely sec- 
tarian activity. 

We areinformed that the Conference will 
assemble in the Philharmonic Hall at Liver- 
pool, a building which affords every conveni- 
ence for such a meeting. A reception-room 
will be fitted up, and supplied with papers, 
telegrams, and writing materials. There will 
be a refreshment-room within the building, 
The proceedings will be varied. A religious 
service the first evening and a soirée the 
second are staple constituents of such a 
gathering, and their success will depend upon 
their management. The speeches should be 
first-rate in quality ; and in quantity as few 
and short as they can well be made. The 
addition of a little music would give the 
soirée the character of a conversazione, a very 
important thing when friends from great 
distances want to exchange kindly greetings, 
We are informed that the Communion Ser- 
vice will be held in the course of the Con- 
ference, and a devotional service early on 
Thursday morning. 

Then come subjects for discussion, so com- 
prehensive in their statement that much will 
depend on the readers of the papers and the 
speakers to secure a satisfactory effect. The 
internal development, the external activity 
of our Churches, and the ministers who offi- 
ciate in them—these are weighty subjects, 
which must not be regarded as the transient 


serious topics, whose wise treatment may 
have a large, an immediate, and a lasting in- 
fluence on the history of the Free Churches 
in the United Kingdom. The aim of those 
assembled should not be to make, or to listen 
to, a few clever speeches from practised de- 
baters ; to pronounce it a good discussion, 
and then dismiss it from their minds; but 
those who attend should ponder the subjects 
beforehand, and speak, if moved to do so, with 
earnest conviction and wise thought; and 
then even such as come “ not with excellency 
of speech or of wisdom,” may yet, like one of 
old, “ declare the testimony of Gon,” 

The discussions ought to lead to some defi- 
nite practical result. Free Churches must as- 
pire to nocontrol over each other, and therefore 
the promoters are probably wise in suggest- 
ing no resolutions for adoption, and in leaving 
the Conference free to take its own course. 
The subject of “ Ministers’ Stipends and 
Augmentation Funds” does, indeed, suggest 
the possibility of a plan for establishing such 
a fund, and we think there is ample room 
for organising many existing Bursaries and 
supplementing their deficiencies, so that they 
may confer larger and less doubtful benefits 
than may now sometimes be the case.- 

The Conference has our hearty sympathy 
and best wishes. We trust that it will split 
on no rock of dissension ; but that its pro- 
moters, even if they go forth in anxiety 
“bearing precious seed, may yet come again 
with rejoicing, bringing many sheaves with 
them.” 


TRANSLATION AND THE NEW 
VEKSION. 


THE new Translation of the Greek Testa- 
ment has given rise to much animadversion, 
some of it in tones of rather faint praise, 
and some of it in growls of condemnation. 
Weare not very much surprised at the angry 
form of comment; for bad temper has a 
natural tendency to infuse itself into bad 
theology. Anything that probes, however 
delicately and timidly, into the foundations 
of what was assumed to be settled and de- 
termined once and for all, naturally excites 
a little alarm and displeasure ; and it must 
be confessed that this New Version, if gene- 
rally used, is not unlikely to unsettle some- 
what a few of the conclusions of Orthodoxy. 
But we do not live’in a Bible-reading age. 
Even the Old Version, though it is found in 
every house, is generally more of a piece of 
furniture for a side-table or a mantelpiece 
than a book of reference, and we doubt if the 
New Version will ever obtain more attention 
and study. For our own parts, we never 
had any expectation that this great work of 
the Revisers would become generally accept- 
able. We felt quite sure that the scholariy 
men engaged in it were, every one of them, 
honest, honourable, learned, and conscien- 
tious ; but it did not appear to us that they 
had exactly the right materials to work with, 
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either in quality or quantity. Even if their 
translation had been faultless there would 
still have arisen in many minds the question, 
Could the Greek Text be relied on ? or, if 
reliable as far as it goes, is it not insufficient 
as record? Does it not require to be sup- 
plemented by other documents or historical 
evidence of some kind at present unknown ? 
or, on the other hand, may there not be 
something in the Greek text that ought to 
be taken away, something which has been 
interpolated, added afterwards for a purpose, 
and therefore not genuine? If so, would it 
not have been well to wait a while for the 
more thorough detection of the supposed 
spurious matter that has found its way in, 
and the discovery of the genuine matter that 
is still wanted in many parts to complete 
sense and coherency ? The Revisers did not, 
of course, make a Greek Gospel where they 
did not find one, and whether the English 
they have made out of the Greek is in all 
cases correct and pure is a matter of opinion 
and taste. We are quite sure they always 
intended to do their best, but being fallible 
men, like the rest of us, they did not always 
realise their intentions. 

Translation of the literature of antiquity 
is a very hard and somewhat hazardous un- 
dertaking. It is difficult to put old wine 
into new bottles without in some degree 
spoiling the wine. It is difficult to translate 
the ancient into the modern without deviat- 
ing alittle from correct drawing and true 
colour. The costume of the new does not 
readily adapt itself to the form of the old. 
Some suppose that to know grammatically 
the language of a remote and foreign people 
is equipment enough for a translator ; but is 
it not necessary also to know something of 
the foreign life behind the foreign words— 
something of the religious tendencies, the 
natural aptitudes, the personal habits and 
tastes of a different nation, whether ancient 
or modern? In addition to mere linguistic 
accomplishment it is requisite to have wide 
survey of thought, broad sympathy, imagina- 
tive power, and a capacity of shifting. the 
position of the mind so as to take into view 
new aspects and changes of scene. Difference 
of language, especially ancient language, 
means difference of temperament, difference 
of physical and social environment, difference 
of intellectual and moral atmosphere; and 
unless we are capable by sympathy of know- 
ing something of the inward mind of a peo- 
ple we shall not rightly interpret their out- 
ward expression. There is a shelter and 
hospitality of the mind as well as of the 
person which we nations of the earth need 
one of another, but which it is not always easy 
to render. One race has-often had occasion 
to complain to another, “I was a stranger, 
and ye took me not in.” Why? Simply 
because of their being strangers. We knew 
not well their speech, their thoughts, their 
inward wants and cravings, nor how to 
“take them in,” so that they might have 
shelter and comfort within the circle of our 
sympathies, 

Some critics, erring a litile on the gene- 
rous side, haye seemed to excuse rather 
questionable English in the revised transla- 
tion on the apparent ground that the Greek 
of the original is equally questionable. But 
was it not the business of this very able 
Committee of Revisers to take especial care 
that their English should be pure, whatever 
might be the condition of the Greek before 
them? If they could not do this without 
deviations from literalness of rendering such 
deviations should, we think, have been al- 
lowed, provided, of course, that they did not 
substantially change the meaning. Awkward 
Greek in the original does not justify, though 


THE INQUIBER. 


it may palliate, the use of awkward English 
in translation. We have to think of identity 
of spirit and intention rather than of simi- 
larity of form; and in cases where literal 
rendering does not convey the sense well, a 
translator is justified in resorting to para- 
phrase that will.convey it better. It requires 
taste and care, but good translators are taste- 
ful and careful men. Literalness is sometimes 
clearly impossible ; for some of the funda- 
mental rules of ancient grammar may be 
different from ours. In Greek, for example, 
neuter nouns in the plural form require the 
verb which they govern to be in the singu- 
lar, because the Greeks, in their metaphysical 
subtleties of thought, seem to have regarded 
persons only, and not things, as having a 
real plurality, though they might have it 
formally. A Greek, therefore, would say 
“the cities has walls,” not have—ra aorn revyy 
exec. But in English we know nothing about 
this inferiority of neuter plurals. Ancient 
languages, too, that rely on the inflexions of 
a noun to express its case rather than on its 
position in the sentence cannot be translated 
into English literally. Prepositions must be 
employed, and position attended to. Lan- 
guages like the French, that have all their 
nouns and pronouns either masculine or 
feminine and none neuter, cannot be trans- 
lated literally into our tongue, which has a 
neuter. In English the grammatical form of 
the “third person” is used in reference to 
the person spoken of; but in some dialects 
it is often used of the person spoken fo. 
Literalness, therefore, is in a multitude of 
cases impossible, and even when possible is 
sometimes disagreeable and harsh. All this 
is so obvious that to repeat it here seems 
wearisome and impertinent. Nevertheless, 
there are people who insist upon épsissima 
verba and literal renderings, and who seem to 
think that to copy the forms of a language 
is the honestest way of conveying its spirit. 

In a few instances fault has been found 
with the translators for using now and then 
the singular of the English verb, where the 
nominatives have been coupled by the con- 
junction “and.” But the translators in this 
were not wrong. It must be apparent to any 
oneendowed with sufficientimaginative power 
to supply the unexpressed parts in elliptical 
sentences that there is often supplementary 
matter in the mind of a writer which he, in 
order to avoid expansion and diffusiveness, 
does not put into printed words, but leaves to 
be suggested by the context or inferred by 
the intelligence of his readers, and that there 
may be also sentences in which a number of 
singular nouns with an “and” between them, 
and therefore seeming to require a plural verb, 
are properly associated with the singular form 
of the tense because of the intention of the 
writer and the requirement of the sense that 
the verb shall apply to them individually and 
in succession rather than collectively. 

The Revisers seem to have contented 
themselves with faithful translation. They 
probably did not think it any part of their 
duty to examine into the historical validity 
of the matter translated, nor to ascertain the 
true authorship of the writings or the dates 
of their appearance. We wish that more 
scope had been allowed and taken by these 
good and learned men. It seems to us that 
they have lost a grand opportunity of ex- 
plaining many things that need to be ex- 
plained, and of correcting many vulgar no- 
tions about the Bible. The dates of the 
(tospels and Epistles are known only approxi- 
mately and not with precision, but even ap- 
proximate dates would have been better than 
no dates at all. Order of time naturally 
suggests a corresponding order of arrange- 
ment of the events occurring in time, and 
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hence, we think, that some of the writings of 

the New Testament should have had a place ~ 
and position different (in relation to each 
other) from that which they now occupy. 

For instance, the Gospel of Matthew in its 

present form, consisting as it does of diverse | 
elements, could not ‘have been written, ac- 
cording to the opinion of many able critics, 

until after the production of the Gospel of 

Luke, though it is probable that the original - 
Matthew was a very early writing. Luke 

is supposed to have been written early in 

the second century, perhaps about the year 

115,—Matthew, in its present form, some- 
what later—John at a still latter period, and 

Mark the latest of the four. If this be the 

correct order of succession why not have ‘ 
adopted it in the new version, with an ap- | 
proximate date at the head of each Gospel ? 

Again, the writings of St, PAUL, the Book of 

Revelation, the Book of Acts belong to the 

first century, and therefore should have (so 

far as relates to mere succession and line of — 
arrangement) a prior place to writings that 

belong to the second century. In the writings 

of PAUL, too, there are indications of a 

change of doctrinal view as he extended his 

studies or came under different influences. 

These later utterances of his mind should 

not be placed before the earlier ones, and 

yet this appears to have been inadvertently 

done. Some of the Epistles attributed to 

PAUL could not, in the judgment of many 

able students, have been written by him at 

all, although marked by traces of his spirit — 
and resemblances to his style. Wherever 
there was reasonable doubt of the authorship, 
would it not have been well to state that 
doubt candidly at the head of the Epistle ? 
It would not have deteriorated in the 
slightest degree the intrinsic moral or intel- 
lectual worth of the writing. We are 
not at all sure that the Revisers were at 
liberty to act as critics and commentators 
as well as translators ; but if they had such 
power we are sorry they did not occasion- 
ally use it. They might have made the New 
Testament much more intelligible in parts 
than it now is to the ordinary reader. The 
mass of the people know nothing about the 
growth of theology ; they go on blundering 
in the notion that the Bible is one book 
written at one epoch, and under one simul- 
taneous inspiration. Scholars like the Re- 
visers might have shown them that this one 
book is in reality many books, written at 
different times, by different men, in different 
places, and that it contains the most varied, 
mixed, dissimilar, heterogeneous thoughts, 
feelings, opinions, and fancies, Its valuable 
treasure is contained in earthy vessels,— 
some of them very earthy indeed. Its sen- 
timent sometimes rises to the height of hea- 
venly beauty and truth, and sometimes falls 
into the mire of ignorance and superstition. 
We have a sincere veneration for the Bible, — 
and we observe with very deep regret that it | 
is not now very generally used in private | 
reading and as an object of study. The phi- 
losophies of our age want an impregnating 
influence from the religion of old. This 
western hemisphere of ours greatly needs 
from time to time a waft of spiritual air 
from the eastern hills. In the midst of the 
constant excitement of our trading and pro- 
fessional competition, our burning thirst for 
money, our feverish heat in politics, our 
foolish fashions, selfish ambitions and vulgar 
sensational pleasures, humanity needs to hear 
a voice rebuking the turmoil of life—‘“ Peace ! 
Be still!” Such voices have come to us from 
antiquity in the Oriental world, especially from 
Palestine in the early morn of Christianity. 
Ignorance, error, superstition, imperfection of 
all kinds mingled, no doubt, with these 
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ancient utterances. Nevertheless, some of 
the tones of these distant voices were very 
sweet. Are they, in the tumult of modern 
life, to be utterly overwhelmed and heard no 
more? Is materialistic science entirely to 
obliterate the spirituality of the antique 
world? Wehope not. Rather would we 
have a commingling of the old and new—-an 
interfusion of humble piety with the bold 
energies of modern life, a yearning of the 
heart after holiness, with a striving of the 
intellect after knowledge. Jusus of Naza- 
reth could have known nothing whatever of 
more than half of the various sciences and 
philosophies that absorb the attention of 
modern society. Nevertheless, there is some- 
_ thing in the life and utterance of this man 
which is not likely to be superseded and 
made unnecessary by any science or philo- 
sophy at present known in the world. It 
will be a bright day for humanity when the 
Bible is read in the light of clearer science, 
historical, geographical, political, social, and 
medical ; but it would be the reverse of a 


bright day if men should cease to read it at 
all. 


MR. BRADLAUGH’S TRIUMPH. 


Mr. CHARLES BrapLaAucu, M.P., has not 
fought the question of principle on so high a 
ground as we could have wished. We have 
never concealed our regret that he did not 
resolutely refuse to take the oath in any 
form, and wait in patience as Jews and Non- 
conformists have waited through long years 
until the last remnant of religious disability 
is swept away, and becomes an extinct super- 
stition which wise men in future ages will 
regard with asmile at the crass prejudices 
and short-sighted unwisdom of their fathers. 
But every man must stand acquitted or con- 
demned by his own conscience, and Mr. Brap- 
LAUGH no doubt honestly believes that he has 
a perfect right either to take, or to administer 
to himself, an oath which a very large num- 
ber of honourable and right honourable 
gentlemen on both sides regard as nothing 
but an empty form. Mr. BRADLAUGH has 
‘unquestionably brought upon himself some of 
the difficulties of his position, by insulting 
the authority of the House and disregarding 
the religious feeling of the country, which is 
shocked by the apparent profanation of a re- 
ligious ceremony. But no mistakes he has 
committed, or may yet commit, can blind our 
eyes to the fact that the elected of North- 
ampton has been more sinned against than 
sinning, that the Tory party, with the aid of 
some few recreant Liberals, have practically 
introduced a new religious test, and that the 
majority of the House of Commons, biassed, 
we fear, more by ignoble prejudices than by 
sincere convictions, have violated the law in 
expelling a member duly elected. 

_ For these reasons, although with somewhat 
mixed feelings, we regard with satisfaction 
Mr. BrapLAvGu’s third election for North- 
ampton. We congratulate the Liberal party 
in that borough for their courage in with- 
standing immense obloquy, and subordinating 
all personal considerations to the vindication 
of great public principles. We Liberal Non- 
conformists, who have purchased our freedom 
with a great price, are as a body the very 
last to withhold just civil rights from those 
with whose dreary negations we have no 
sympathy whatever. We may have wished 
that a less unpopular, a less extreme man had 
fought out this battle, but there is no dis- 
guising the fact that it is after all a battle of 
religious principle, and that sooner or later 
all disabilities for conscience sake must be 

swept into the limbo of dead and buried 
superstitions, We go further in this matter 
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than many of our friends, We say that the 
State has no right to institute an inquiry on 
any pretence whatever into a man’s religious 
or non-religious opinions by requiring a pro- 
fession of belief in Gop. It is not sufficient, 
therefore, to substitute an affirmation in the 
case of those objecting to the oath. On the 
highest ground of principle we say that the 
House of Commons ought not to impose on 
any man the invidious task of proclaiming his 
disbelief ; and that, therefore, the oath should 
be abolished altogether. What more is really 
necessary or desirable than that newly-elected 
members should sign the roll and take their 
seats without further ceremony or profession ? 


A POSITIVIST RELIGIOUS SERVICE. 


Our Positivist friends continue their meetings 
and religious services with quiet persevering 
effort. They are not able to say that all the 
world is coming over to them, or, indeed, that 
they are making many open converts to their 
cause, but they profess to have great hopes of 
the future, and are assured that their present 
efforts, small as they may appear to others, are 
not without useful results. Some persons, per- 
haps many, who do not openly join them, may 
occasionally attend their services, read their 
books, and be in some degree influenced by their 
teaching. We must not measure their influence 
by the number of their professed adherents. 
Their religious services appear to many strange 
and unmeaning, but that they have all the marks 
of sincerity and devoutness must be admitted 
even by those who are least in sympathy with 
them. Indeed, the ¢one of the service might be 
commended to many Christian congregations as 
far more reverent and becoming than the style of 
service to which they are accustomed. We read 
lately a printed prayer by one of the most noted 
ministers in London, and we must say it seemed 
to us hollow, pretentious and unbecoming. As 
it may be interesting to.some of our readers we 
give a portion of the “Service for the Festival of 
Humanity,” prefixed to the annual address by 
Dr. Congreve. After the lesson for the day, 
Isaiah ix., comes the following prayer :— 

Great Power, whom we here acknowledge as the 
Highest, Humanity, whose children and servants we 
are; from whom we derive everything, and to whom 
we are bound to render everything ; may we all seek 
to know thee better, that we may love and serve 
thee better; and to this end may our affections be- 
come more pure, true and deep, our thought larger 
and more Vigorous, our action firmer and more ener- 
getic, that so, according to our measure, in our 
generation, we may hasten the time when thou 
shalt visibly to all take to thee thy great power and 
reign ; when all kindreds and nations, all the mem- 
bers of the human family now so torn by discord, 
shall, by the power of the unity of thy past, place 
themselves under thy guidance, the living under the 
government of the dead, and, bound together by mu- 
tual understanding and affection, each take their 
due part in the work of human advancement, in 
peaceful union moving forward through the com- 
ing ages to @ more and more perfect state, to thy 
glory and the common welfare of the countless 
generations of men and man’s dependants, who 
shall in succession possess this thy beautiful planet, 
the earth, which is thy home. In communion with 
thee, in communion with thy Past, and with thy 
Future, may we keep this great aim ever in our 
sight to strengthen and ennoble our whole life and 
work,—Amen. 

ADVENT COLLECT, 

Thou Power Supreme who has hitherto guided 
thy children under other names, but in this genera- 
tion hast come to thy own in thy own proper person, 
revealed for all ages to come by thy servant, Auguste 
Comte, we praise thee that under his teaching we are 
enabled to see the early dawn of thy glory brighten- 
ing towards the perfect day; and we pray that, 
drawing inspiration from thy Past and Future, we 
may be strong to proclaim thy advent to the world 
around us, so that each successive year devoted to 
thy service may bring more and more disciples of 
thy faith, avowed adherents of thy Holy Church.— 


Amen. i 


‘Next comes the following invocation :— 

Holy and Glorious Humanity, on this thy High 
Day, at the beginning of a new year, we are met in 
praise, in prayer, in thanksgiving, to celebrate thy 
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coming, in the fulness of time, for the visible per- 
fecting of thy as yet unseen work. 

Priest,—We bow before thee in thankfulness. 

People.—As children of thy past. 

Priest.—We adore thee in hope, 

People.—As thy ministers and stewards for the 
future. 

Priest,—We would commune with thee humbly in 
prayer, 

People.—As thy servants in the present, 

All,—May our worship, as our lives, grow more 
and more worthy of thy great name, 

After this comes the “sermon,” which we 
understand to be ‘‘a passage from some poet, most 
frequently from one of the poets in the Positivist 
Library.” The ‘concluding prayer” is as fol- 
lows :— 

Praising Thee, Holy Humanity, as is most meet, 
for all the blessings which thy past has accumulated 
for us; for the rich treasures of knowledge, beauty, 
and wisdom which it has handed down; for its 
tong roll of great exemplars, our cloud of witnesses, 
which ministers comfort, support, and guidance in 
our need; lastly, as we are here more especially 
bound to do, for the full liberty to speak and act 
which we enjoy; we pray that we may not be found 
unworthy of such benefits, but that day by day, 
in all humility and singleness of purpose, with all 
boldness, and yet tenderness for others, we may 
magnify thee, and attain for ourselves, and help 
others to attain, the great blessings which only 
communion with thee can give: Union, Unity, 
Continuity.—Amen. 

The Faith of Humanity, the Hope of Humanity, 
the Love of Humanity, bring you comfort and teach 
you sympathy, give you peace in yourselves and 
peace with others now and for ever.—Amen. 

Such is the service ; what it seems to us to 
lack is fervour, enthusiasm. It is cold, measured, 
formal. Every word seems as if it had been 
carefully weighed before uttering it. There is a 
want of spontaneity, and many would say a want 
of reality too. However, if it is sufficient for 
Positivists to meet their wants, then it is not for 
others to speak of it contemptuously. Different 
minds can be ministered to by different forms 
and different modes of thought. What to one is 
unmeaning may to another be full of significance 
and value. Cals B: 


“THE AUTHENTIC GOSPEL.”* 
GEORGE DAWSON’S NEW VOLUME. 

We hardly know whether one would, properly 
speaking, call this a volume of sermons—because 
there is a very considerable difference between 
these discourses and those “ Sermons on Special 
Occasions” and “ Daily Duty and Daily Care,” 
which were published earlier, Perhaps “ dis- 
courses” is the most appropriate word. Nobody 
has polished them up. As they fell from his 
lips so a real benefactress has presented them to 
us. We desire to thank the lady who caught 
these discourses as they fell, and Mr. St. Clair, 
who has so faithfully edited the volume. We 
were grateful for those earlier volumes, but for 
this we are more thankful still, for no over care- 
ful hand has chastened them. Here is George 
Dawson not as in the earlier volumes in the 
spirit only—but in the spirit and in the letter 
too. This is fine. “He being dead, yet 
speaketh.” 

What a fine perception the Laureate had of 
those spiritual relationships which by their 
sublime and unquestionable reality give us a 
foretaste of “heaven.” 

Dear friend, far off, my lost desire, 

So far, so near in woe and weal; 

O loved the most, when most I feel 
There is a lower and a higher. 
Thy voice is on the rolling air, 

I hear thee where the waters run, 

Thou standest in the rising sun, 
And in the setting thou art fair. 
What art thou, then? I cannot guess ; 

' But tho’ I seem in star and flower 

To feel the same diffusive power, 

I do not, therefore, love thee less ! 
My love involves the love before ; 

My love is vaster passion now; 

Tho’ mixed with God’s nature thou 
I seem to love thee more and more, 


* “The Au'hentic Gospel.” Sermons, by George 
Dawson, M.A., edited by George St. Clair, F.G.s, 
‘London ; Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co, 1882, 
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Far off, thou art, but ever nigh ; 
I have thee still, and I rejoice ; 
I prosper circled by thy voice, 

T shall not lose thee though I die, 

One cannot talk about such relations, but the 
reality of them is unquestionable ; at least, they 
are to us both unquestionable and unspeakable, 
as weread “The Authentic Gospel.” So we will 
not attempt to “ review” this volume or speak of 
its author. We do not merely read George Daw- 
son’s words in this book. We hear his voice, we 
hear its scornful accent as he denounces the 
shams of this world so overhung with falsities 
from the zenith to the nadir of it. We hear 
its sweetness and its tenderness as he appeals to 
the boundless love of God for the lost sheep, 
that even at the eleventh hour it may be brought 
within the fold. For this volume reveals the 
man, tells of the clearness of his logic, the keen- 
ness of his satire, the largeness of his heart, the 
pureness of his thought, and the boldness and the 
breadth of it, and the richness of his culture. 

The volume opens with a discourse entitled 
“Christ verifies Christ.” The question is, How 
shall we say whether this or that is true of 
Christ? And this is the answer :— 


Jesus Christ... shall verify for himself what 
things are true of him. So in vain are all Councils, 
Nicene or otherwise, all manuscripts, and revisionists 
and commentators; for to us this is the first law: 
‘as the fining pot is to silver, and as the furnace 
is to gold, so is a wise man to his praise,” or—so a 
man verifies what is said of him, whether it be true 
or false. And though Moses should write or God 
declare it to be otherwise, if the light that lighteth 
my sonl declares that it is not, it passes by me as 
but the tradition of an older day. So whatsoever 
is said of Christ in any Gospel whatsoever, let him 
but be born in you, let the inward spiritual Christ be 
born in a man, then this spiritual Christ is the veri- 
fier of himself, he himself holds a sublime council 
and determines the canon. So whilst we are thank- 
ful for the services of all scholars, yet, just as by 
that instinct which, when somebody tells you some- 
thing of your mother which the sweet image of her 
life that is woven into your heart makes it impos- 
sible for you to believe, you believe it not; so there 
are things said about Christ, which from my con- 
ception of him I cannot accept as true, And no 
Pope infallible, no spirit from another world, no 
prophets—not one of them can persuade me of it. 

Now we come to understand what true Rational- 
ism is—verifying God by himself. And he who is 
duly exercised by devout study and by the perpetual 
endeavour to receive this light of God into himself ; 
he it is whe becomes a visible Council of Nice, he it 
is who determines what is true and what is not 
true, what is canonical and what is uncanonical. 


And what did this Christ that verified himself 
do? 

‘‘Here in Bethlehem, there in Jerusalem, held in 
the loving Father-Mother’s hand, he groped about a 
world sunk by crime into stainfulness, that he might 
bring forth the last piece of silver, the strayed 
sheep ; that he might hold it up and show it to the 
Father and say, Lo! see what Ihave done. The 
sheep that have gone astray—these I bring with me. 

‘This is the glorious gospel of the Glad Tidings 
of God; the marvellous fascination God feels for 
sinners, put even to a length which it is almost 
impossible to follow:—There is more joy in the 
presence of the angels over one sinner that repenteth 
than over ninety and nine just persons that never 
went astray! It is hardly believable. Just fancy, 
now, ninety and nine just persons, all in a row! 
What a sight! Ninety-nine saints! Members of 
Churches! Ninety-nine righteous people all saved ; 
all ready to-morrow to do any amount of thanking 
God that they are not like us! But is there any 
attraction in them? Not tome. But then possibly 
Ihave got dusty, having rolled away so far from 
them.” : 


And actually in the place where he had been 
Lrought up he toid the people that though there 
were many widows in Israel, yet was Elias sent 
tu the woman of Sarepta, and then in matchless 
fashion we are told of how the master was hooted 
from the town. He had questioned the “elec- 
tion” of the chosen people. And thus George 
Dawson comments upon the narrative :— 


I will admit if you please that God made a very 
peculiar covenant with Abraham. If it please you 
to say so wo will admit that the Almighty finger de- 
livered it unto Abraham asa Jew. But watch the 
prophet break the seal, tear the charter to pieces, 
and throw the thing to the winds! And what did 
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Christ do? He spent nine-tenths of his teaching 
over the one point, the meaning of which was—down 
with the chosen people ; call in the ragamuffins, the 
pagans, the unabrahamitic. This is the man who 
came out of the streets into the wedding-feast. 
Everywhere the ery is, Bring in the unelect. If 
your theology is based upon election—that God has 
favourites—hear this proclamation, that no longer 
has God any exclusive love for the children of 
Abraham. ‘That doctrine you are foolish enough to 
spend thought upon, the doctrine of election, is 
exploded. I have known a good deal about cove- 
nants and elect people in my youth [G.D. was a 
student of Glasgow University]. The more north 
you get, the more you hear of covenants. But what 
is it all? If God himself tear the covenant (if he 
ever did elect the Jews) and if the Jew himself re- 
yoked it and called it in, who are you to set up a 
doctrine of election?” Of coursé I believe in elec- 
tion. You cannot call six children together but one 
is elected to be king or queen. All through life 
there is election ; all through life there is reproba- 
tion. But as for any special doctrine of election, 
such as the Jews believed in, all that was torn up 
at Nazareth, 


Tt all comes of want of charity. Is not this a 
bit of real experience :— 


The bitterest disappointments of a teacher’s life 
are to see how very little of this love there is in the 
Christianity of our times. Is it not notorious that 
Christians are no better than anybody else if you 
offend against them? ‘You have no more chance of 
getting a tolerant judgment from them for your first 
sin than from the publican. I would rather trust 
myself with persons who are not professors of reli- 
gion than with those who are. There is no more 
security from the tongue of a woman who has 
‘received Jesus” than from any other. I have 
known ‘‘holy” talebearers! I have seen hives of 
scandal among Christians. Ihave found them to be 
as deeply dipped in scandal as any of us poor 
worldlings. The best companions that I have met 
with on life’s dusty road have been the lowly, the 
true hearted, the tender ; those who, like that poor 
publican, have smote upon their breasts, and 
uttered but one sentence, and that sentence this: 
God be merciful to me a sinner. My experience 
has rather made me incline to walk with the sin- 
ners, for I have found them better company than 
the saints—fuller of long-suffering, charity, and 
mercy. 


As we turn these pages we hear the teacher’s 
voice casting scorn upon revivalism and all such 
nonsense, yet never omitting to speak the true 
word. As we close, the words that ring most 
loudly in our ears are those which preach the true 
doctrine of Communism and proclaim the Au- 
thentic Gospel. 


Let every man judge his own heart to what de- 
gree the love of God has entered it, for it is to 
that degree that he will be willing that all things 
should be common, especially the highest and great- 
est things. Some men smile at this doctrine 
and think that we mean the dividing of money. 
Who asked them to divide their money with the 
community? And yet the moment you say any- 
thing about Pentecost they exclaim, What, am I 
to share my property with everybody? Their pro- 
perty perish with them! Is that all you want to 
share? Is that all you dream about? No! keep 
your soul-damning riches to yourself. Ino more 
ask a man to share his money with me than I ask 
him to share his body with me. No! keep it your- 
self, Give me the free swnshine of God, and keep your 
gold-shine ; I don’t want it. The free spirit of God 
is mine, and no man can take that fromme. Free libra- 
ries ; free picture galleries ; freeroads ; free churches ; 
free speech; cheap books,—all these we have 
won, and we shall win more yet. So you may keep 
your old purse, Z don’t want it, The words of the 
wise; the songs of the poets; the paintings of the 
great artists; the daisy by the roadside; the lily 
of the valley ; the song of the cuckoo; the voice of 
the thrush ; the logic of St. Paul; the sweet heart 
of the Lord Christ—let these be common ; and you 
may keep your gold to yourself. 


Christianity is the death blow of privilege; the 
scorner of pedigree; the mocker of kings; the 
ridiculer of fine linen, It turns its back upon all 
these things, and says when thou makest a feast call 
the poor, the maimed, the lame, the halt, the blind ; 
for they cannot recompense thee. So to some of 
you who, like'myself, once had dreams—dreams born 
too much of man’s impatience, and too little of the 


patience of God—I say, the dream is not a fool’s! 
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dream; be not impatient, it willcome true. For, re- 
member the Christian religion means this ; the open- 
ing of the gate of heaven to all men, to whomsoever 
will seek it. ‘‘ Come unto me; yea come buy wine 
and milk without money and without price.” It 
is the religion (whose first miracle was to turn water 
into wine, for humble people ; it gave back the father 
to the prodigal and the prodigal unto the father, 
So slowly, but surely, it will bring back the pente- 
costal spirit; not with a mighty rushing wind, or 
with useless tongues, but with the sweetness of 
charity and loving kindness, 

You would do well to get it into your plans of 
daily life, that the day will come, when all the na- 
tions of Europe shall be pentecostal, and shall be 
together ; for they shall have passed from feudal- 
ism to federalism, and Pentecost shall come. And 
the Custom-house shall be abolished ; for all these 
things shall pass away. And all*the nations shall 
be “ together,” and the spirit of the Lord shall be 
upon them, and they shall “have all things com- 
mon”; and they shall ‘sell their possessions and 
goods” that there may be enough and for all, So 
dream on, my brother, if these be your dreams, for 
God is with them. Drop no phantasy of youth, 
except this—to think that every blossom must bear 
fruit. Some blossoms must fall, for the tree could 
not bear all the fruit. The blooms that came out 
of the pentecostal love were a prophecy of that 
Spirit of God which is given without measure to 
those who seek it, and a prophecy also of the ulti- 
mate destiny of mankind. 


But we must labour for the fulfilment of this 
prophecy—therefore, having held sweet converse 
with the master Spirit, and being renewed in 
the spirit of our minds, let us work while it is 
day. 


SUNDAY OPENING OF MUSEUMS, ART 
GALLERIES, &e. 

On Sunday afternoon last the Rev. H. R. 
Haweis delivered an address on the above sub- 
ject, in St. George’s Hall, Langham-place, to a 
large and appreciative audience. He commenced 


by saying that what the ratepayers paid for they 


ought to have. These National Institutions are 
supported by everybody’s money, and as working 
men cannot conveniently visit them on week days, 
they ought to be open on Sundays. Some people 
say that by opening them you deprive the work- 
ing man of his church, or his beer, or his day 
of rest. These objections, however, are like soap 
bubbles—there is nothing in them. You cannot 
get the working man away from church in large 
numbers, for the Clergy so far have not been 
successful in getting them in. 

The lecturer expressed his deep sense of the 
value of Sunday as a day of rest, of worship, and 
of innocent recreation and enjoyment. Various 
ideas, however, were entertained as to the best 
way of observing Sunday. Many Englishmen 
think that foreigners make it too much a day of 
pleasure ; and on the other hand foreigners 
visiting England, and especially Scotland, think 
that with us it is too much a day of dulness and 
drunkenness. Some time ago a meeting of 
ministers and philanthropists was held at Geneva, 
and one subject of discussion was the better ob- 
servance of Sunday. ‘To secure this object, how- 
ever, na one was bold enough to suggest the 
closing of Museums and Picture Galleries on that 
day. 

The Sabbatarians make two objections to the 
opening of museums on Sundays. First, there is 
the indifference argument. They say the working » 
people do not want them opened. But many - 
people do not want what is good for them. Many 
poor people do not like to live in model lodging or 
dwelling houses. They would rather live in 
slums, where they could quarrel and drink, with- 
out being subject to supervision, or a code of 
regulations. Many children do not like their 
books, and they strongly object to being washed. 
Nevertheless we teach them to read and write, 
and accustom them to habits of cleanliness. At 
present, a minority only of working men may 
appreciate museums and picture galleries ; but 
by education and training this minority may grow 
into a majority. Some time ago a petition against 
the opening of museums on Sundays was said to 
be signed by 625,000 working people. On exami- 
nation, however, it was found that 150,000 of 
these were school children, and that in many 
cases the teachers had signed the names er masse. 
It is ascertained that, as a rule, representative 
bodies of organised working men are in favour of 
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opening museums, free libraries, &c., on Sunday. 
Jnany part of London afree, open, well advertised 
meeting of all classes can be got together, and 
resolutions passed in favour of Sunday opening. 
In a variable climate like ours, when on a large 
proportion of Sundays in the year it is unsafe to 
venture into the parks, it would be a great boon 
to many to be able to go into a picture gallery, a 
museum, concert room, free library, or other 
place of instruction and innocent recreation. As 
a clergyman, he was in favour of utilising the 
churches, at other hours than those of Divine 
Service, as centres of an educational and refining 
influence to all comers. At his own church he 
had first-class pictures on view, and after the 
evening service up to ten o’clock a performance 
of sacred music, to which allare welcome. Some 
of the newspaper writers had compared him to 
Barnum, and called him a show-man, because he 
used his church in this way ; but he did not mind 
being called a show-man as long as he could make 
his church the centre of an intellectual, moral, 
spiritual, and refining influence to the neighbour- 
hood in which it was situated. 

The other argument against the Sunday open- 
ing of museums may be called the labour scare. 
Tt is said there will be a great increase of Sun- 
day labour. This, however, the lecturer thought 
was much exaggerated. The Sunday Society had 
one free public exhibition at which 3,330 people 
were present, and only two attendants were re- 
quired. Altogether they have had eleven public 
exhibitions on Sundays, attended by 17,800 per- 
sons. When people frequent the museums and 
picture galleries we hope the public-houses will 
not beso full, and that eventually fewer police- 
men will be required to take up the drunken and 
disorderly. 

The tecturer said there had been a great ad- 
vance in public opinion on the subject of Sunday 
opening during his recollection. In 1854 a mo- 
tion on this subject in the House of Commons 
was only supported by forty-eight votes; in 
1874 it gained eighty-nine votes. In 1880 Lord 
Dunraven’s motion for a similar object was only 
lost by seven votes. On that occasion Mr. W. E. 
Forster said that after avery careful study of the 
whole subject in all its bearing he would vote for 
Sunday opening. 

The lecturer read an extract from a letter of 
Mr. Chamberlain, in which he stated that the 
opening of the Free Library and Art Gallery at 
Birmingham was very successful, and that their 
benefits were fully appreciated by the public. 
In Manchester and all the other towns of Eng- 
land, large and small, where the experiment had 


been tried, the result was satisfactory. In Lon- 
don the Kew Gardens and the two museums, 
Hampton Court, and the Painted Hall at Green- 
wich Hospital are open on Sunday; and he 
hoped when Mr. Howard brought on his motion 
in the House of Commons, of which he had given 
notice, for the opening of all museums and 
galleries supported by national funds on the day 
of vest—that the friends of this movement would 
be present in strong array, and carry the motion 
with a triumpbant majority. J.S. 


Wanpsworte.—We are glad to find that an addi- 
tion to the number of our Unitarian chapels in 
London hag just been made. On Sunday last, 
Feb. 26, aS announced in our advertisement co- 
lumns, a small chapel for Unitarian worship was 
opened at Tonsley-hill, under the auspices of 
the London District Unitarian Society, by the 
Rev. J. Estlin Carpenter, M.A. The attend- 
ance was large, completely filling the building. 
There were geveral friends from the Brixton and 
Stamford-street congregation, and a good many 
strangers. Miss Humphreys, late of the Notting- 
hill congregation, presided at the harmonium with 
excellent taste. After the servicea number of friends 
interested in the movement remained, and gave in 
their names as willing to give it their personal sup- 
port. The opening services at eleven a.m. will be 
continued with a collection after each for the next 
four Sundays. We congratulate the District Society 
on haying made so favourable a commencement. 

Mr. W. E. Barker, Mortimer Memorial Board 
School Scholar, Carpenter and Beaufoy Scholar of 
the City of London School, Foundation Scholar of 
Trinity College, Cambridge (who, it will be re- 
membered, was senior classic last year), has ob- 
tained a University Scholarship at Cambridge, a dis- 
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Orcusional Notes, 


HER gracious Majesty the Queen has de- 
served so well of her subjects during her long 
reign by a life of remarkable purity and sim- 
plicity that not even the sternest Republican 
or the bitterest Socialist could wish her any 
harm. It is a foregone conclusion, therefore, 
that the contemptible miscreant who on 
Thursday last fired his revolver at her must 
be a lunatic. No man has any excuse for 
crime of any kind in this country on the plea 
that he is suffering from hunger, and it will 
probably turn out that a crazy thirst for 
notoriety is at the bottom of this attempt, as 
in the case of most of its predecessors. The 
whole country is filled with admiration at 
the coolness and self-possession of the Queen 
and her daughter Princess Beatrice, and the 
dastardly outrage will serve to strengthen 
the prevailing sentiment of loyalty, and to 
deepen—if that indeed were possible—the 
personal attachment felt for her Majesty and 
the Royal Family. 


A DIVINE, well-known to and highly respected 
by all our readers, has just received an accession 
of academical rank. With great pleasure we re- 
cord that the degree of LL.D. has been conferred 
by the University of Dublin upon our friend the 
Rev. James Drummond, B.A., T.C.D., Professor 
of Ecclesiastical History, &c., in Manchester New 
College. We heartily congratulate Dr. Drum- 
mond on his well-deserved honour, which reminds 
us that the honorary degree of D,D. was conferred 
by the University of Aberdeen upon his revered 
father, the late Dr. Drummond, of Dublin. Since 
the time of the late Dr. Hutton, who was also the 
son of a Dublin minister, we cannot call to mind 
any instance of a father and son in the Unitarian 
ministry both possessing this designation. We 
also resd with pleasure the following announce- 
ment of academical honours conferred on other 
well-known friends :—At the final meeting of the 
Senatus of the Queen’s University, held on the 
lst of February, the honorary degree of M.A. and 
LL.D. were conferred upon A. M. Porter, Esq., 
B.A., Q.C., M.P., her Majesty’s Solicitor-General. 
The honorary degree of LL.D. was at that time 
conferred upon Edward Garduer, Esq., LL.B., 
and Hugh Hyndman, Esq., LL.B., both of whom 
had been members of the Committee of Convoca- 
tion. 


A CORRESPONDENT of the Daily News calls at- 
tention to the excessive clerical fees charged in 
some of the Metropolitan cemeteries. Recently 
a friend of his selected a grave in the consecrated 
portion of a cemetery, and being a Nonconform- 
ist his own minister performed the burial rites, 
and notwithstanding that the services of the in- 
cumbent were not required, a demand was made 
on his behalf for £8. He adds that where a 
Nonconformist minister performs the ceremony 
on the interment of a Nonconformist in the con- 
secrated portion of a parochial cemetery, such 
cemetery not being for the parish from which the 
body was removed, it is evident from the language 
of the 32nd sec. of 11 and 16 Vict., c. 85, that no 
ecclesiastical fees can lawfully be demanded in 
such acase. Recently the Oldham Burial Board 
asked counsel’s opinion on precisely the same 
question. Mr. L. M. Aspland, of the Temple, 
whose opinion was given, says, “The clergy of 
the Established Church are not entitled to the 
burial fees where the funeral rites are performed 
by Nonconformist ministers on the interment of 
non-parishioners in the consecrated portion of 
the cemeteries.” 


Our eminently absurd and often very funny 
spiritualistic contemporary Light announces that 
as aresult of the conferences held in London at 
the invitation of Professor Barrett, of Dublin, in 
January last, a new association has been estab- 
lished, under the designation of ‘The Society 
for Psychical Research. ‘The president, accord- 
ing to the same authority, is Mr. Henry Sidg- 
wick, of Trinity College, Cambridge ; the vise- 
presidents Mr. A. J. Balfour, M.P., Mr. J. R. 


tinction never before gained by any pupil of the City 
of London School, 


Hollond, M.P., and Professors Barrett and Bal- 
four Stewart, the Rev. Stainton Moses, and Mr, 
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Hensleigh Wedgwood. On the council, besides 
some of these gentlemen, are Mr. Edmund Gur- 
ney and Mr, F. W. H. Myers, of Trinity College, 
Cambridge ; Mr. Charles C, Massey, Mr. Walter 
R. Browne, Mr. K. Dawson Rogers, Mrs. Boole, 
Dr. Wylde, Dr. C. Lockhart Robertson, and 
several others. The main object of the associa- 
tion is stated to be ‘‘to unite students ‘and in- 
quirers in an organised body, with the view of 
promoting the investigation of certain obscure 
phenomena, including those commonly known as 
psychical, mesmeric, or spiritualistic.” Mr, 
Henry Sidgwick was the President of the “late 
lamented” Free Christian Union, which, it may 
be remembered, expired of inanition just one 
year after an untimely birth, 


Last week a committee of Cardinals belonging 
to the congregations of the Apostolic Penitentiary 
and the Inquisition met at the Vatican, under 
the presidency of the Pope, to discuss whether 
the Catholics in Italy may compatibly with their 
religious duty take part in political elections. 
After manifesting considerable difference of opi- 
nion, the Cardinals finally replied negatively on 
all the heads of the formula drawn up and sub- 
mitted to them by his Holiness. The Cardinals 
could hardly do otherwise, seeing that the whole 
political current of the country is running strongly 
against “ Vaticanism.” 


In an article on the ecclesiastical Bills in Par- 
liament the Zzberator says:—“There are two 
Bills which require the prompt and serious at- 
tention of Londoners. One is the Parochial 
Charities (London) Bill, and the other the Lon- 
don Parochial Charities Bill. The latter is a 
private Bill, bat both are referred to a Select 
Committee. In one respect they are alike ; in- 
asmuch as they provide that, while the secular 
charities which are now wasted shall be applied 
to unobjectionable secular purposes, all the ec- 
clesiastical charities of the like kind shall be 
applied to various Church of England purposes. 
The Bills are, in fact, Church Extension Bills, 
and if the inhabitants of the metropolis are 
alive to their own interests they will make the 
introduction of these Bills an occasion for a 
thorough overhauling of their own ecclesiastical 
affairs.” 

Tue Rev. Joun GuasseE, of Old Greyfriars, 
has just delivered in Glasgow, under the auspices 
of the Sunday Society, the lecture on “ Spinoza” 
he was prohibited from giving in his own church 
in Edinburgh. Professor Nichol, who on a 
recent Sunday delivered from the same platform 
an apology for the moral character of Burns, 
presided, and expressed the hope that no harm 
would come to the rev. gentleman from his 
boldness. 


Av the meeting held on Tuesday at St. James’ 
Palace, to promote the establishment of a Royal 
College of Music, there were some interesting 
references to the progress of Church Music. 
The Duke of Edinburgh said :—‘ Sacred music 
is at present the one class of music which, owing 
to the careful training of the Church and other 
religious denominations and the religious instinct 
of the people, has obtained in this country a far 
wider influence than that of any other class. 
There is hardly a village in the United Kingdom 
in which the religious services do not testify to 
the innate love of music to be found in the Eng- 
lish people, and to the excellence which might 
be attained by a better and more complete in- 
struction. This is one of the first wants I trust 
the college will supply. Our free foundation 
will encourage the love of music by holding out 
to every able choir the expectation that some one 
or more of its members may obtain a scholar- 
ship conferring on the student the advantages of 
a free education and in some cases of free main- 
tenance.” The Archbishop of Canterbury 
dwelt upon the fact that amid those great diver- 
sities of opinion which exist among religious 
men inthis free country there is a wonderful 
power to unite us together in this particular de- 
partment of our worship to which the Duke of 
Edinburgh alluded. We could not, he added, 
very safely borrow each others’ sermous, for we 
might become very unorthodox; nay, it would 
hardly do to use our forms of worship without 
any discrimination alike in all our places of wovr- 


ship; but this, thank God! we are able to do— 
to use the same hymns and to join in the same 
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tunes, and thus music is really harmonious in 
uniting us together in the highest acts of our re- 
ligious worskip. Mr. Gladstone said his Royal 
Highness the Duke of Edinburgh has said, and 
truly said, that you can now hardly go to a vil- 
lage church in this country without discerning in 
the service of that church signs of the apprecia- 
tion of the people for music. But how stood the 
matter fifty years ago? I must bear this testi- 
mony to our Nonconforming brethren, that I 
believe music has always been with them a power- 
ful instrument for cherishing the religious life. 
But with respect to music among the congrega- 
tions of the Church of England fifty years ago, 
setting apart a very few and setting apart the 
services of the cathedrals, which still remained 
as a witness in behalf of better things, I cannot 
use any epithet weaker than any which may, 
perhaps, shock the meeting, when I say that the 
music in the ordinary churches of the Church of 
England fifty years ago was a disgrace to the 
people and to the country. I remember one 
particular case, not of an obscure village, but of 
a village church hard by one of the ancestral 
mansions of this country, and where the bene- 
fice was held by a member of the family inhabit- 
ing that mansion, who, in utter despair of re- 
deeming the music of the parish from its disgrace, 
adopted the alternative of extinguishing it alto- 
gether, so that the Sunday morning service pro- 
ceeded from beginning to end without a note of 
music, and, bad as this was, I do not hesitate to 
say that it was better than to be doomed to listen 
to some of the grotesque performances which 
usually characterised the attempts of that period ; 
and, finally, Sir Stafford Northcote said he came 
front a county where, at least in parts of it, there 
had been singular and even ludicrous illustrations 
of the depth of ignorance into which the people 
had fallen. In one parish in Devonshire, a mem- 
ber of his family, an old lady highly respected, 
was always spoken of in the village as “ Madam,” 
and when the hymn was given out by the clerk, 
the simple words were used, “ Let Madam and I 
sing to the praise and glory of God.” In another 
place the advice given by the clerk to the choir 
was to “ bide by the words and let the tune take 
its course.” But even in these dark places in the 
country evidences remained that music had at one 
time been more wideiy diffused than it seemed to 
be at present. Great advances were, however, 
being made, and there was a growing feeling that 
the time was ripe for gathering together the scat- 
tered agencies for the musical education of the 
people. 


Tue following interesting bits of academical 
news are taken from the Christian Register of 
Boston, U.S. :—“The Harvard Divinity School 
has made another step in the direction of non- 
sectarian theological education by inviting the 
Rev. Alexander Mackenzie, D.D., of Cambridge, 
to give a course of lectures on ‘The Theology of 
the New Testament’ from the orthodox stand- 
point. The lectures will be given on Thursdays 
in Divinity Hall at three p.m.” 

Mr. Epsraim Emerton, of Cambridge, has 
been appointed to the Winn Professorship of 
Keclesiastical History at Harvard University. 
Mr. Emerton has been for six years past in the 
service of the College. He is an ardent student 
and a skilful teacher, and has a wide acquaint- 
ance with German scholarship. 


Mr. Hotman Honz, the distinguished artist, 
is to preside at the meeting at Exeter Hall in 
favour of the Deceased Wife’s Sister Bill. We 
believe that this is the first occasion that he has 
appeared ona public platform in a public capacity. 


M. Vicror Hueco completed his eightieth year 
on Sunday. He was born a weakly infant when 
the century was a year old early on a February 
morning at Besangon. His villa in the avenue 
called after him was on Sunday in a flutter of 
joyous animation, From all parts of France, 
Europe, and from beyond the seas and oceans 
telegrams of congratulation came pouring in. 

3ouquets and birthday gifts were innumerable. 
Deputations and visitors were passing in and out 
iu rapid succession during the greater part of the 
day. The Government, the late and the present, 
were represented by MM. Gambetta, Proust, 
‘Spuller, and Ferry. At the Théatre Francais, by 
order of the Minister of Public Instruction,a gratis 
representation of Hernani was given, and M. 


Coppée’s poem on Hugo recited. At the Gaiété 
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there was the drama of WVinety-three. By way 
of prologue Madame Marie Laurent declaimed 
Manuel’s verses on Les Miserables. Jeanne and 
Georges Hugo in the evenivg did the honours of 
their grandfather’s villa, at which after a family 
dinner there was in the greenhouse the inaugu- 
ration of his bust by Vilain. It stands opposite 
the bust by David d’Angers, which was executed 
fifty-five years ago. There have been also public 
recitations of poems selected from “ L’Art d’Etre 
Grandpére,” by Madame Ernst, professor of de- 
clamation at the Sorbonne. 


Mr. Trnnyson’s poem in Macmillan’s Maga- 
zine for this month, on ‘The Charge of the 
Heavy Brigade at Balaclava,” can hardly be said 
to rival the remarkable poem of which it is really 
a counterpart. It has the ring of the Master in 
it, but is not so intense and powerful as “ The 
Charge of the Light Brigade.” The gallant 
three hundred of the Heavy Brigade were the 
Scotch Greys and the 2nd squadron of the 
Inniskillings. Four of the number, Scarlett, the 
commander ; Elliot, his aide-de-camp, a trum- 
peter, and an orderly—the commander far on 
ahead—and the three others mentioned following 
with force, 

Fought for their lives in the narrow gap they had 
made, 

Four amid thousands; and up the hill, up the 
hill 

Gallopt the gallant three hundred, the Heavy 
Brigade. 

They were the masters—the “ Victors 
Lords” of the hour and the difficulty. 
those Russian hordes they 

Fell like a cannon-shot, 

Burst like a thunder-bolt, 

Crash‘d like a hurricane, 

Broke thro’ the mass from below, 

Drove thro’ the midst of the foe, 

Plunged up and down, to and fro, 

Rode flashing blow upon blow, 

Brave Inniskillens and Greys 

Whirling their sabres in circles of light! 
Until 

The Russian surged and wayer’d, and reel’d 

Up the hill, up the hill, up the hill, out of the 
field 

Over the brow and away. 

Fine as these lines are, we cannot but regret 
that the Poet Laureate is again casting the 
glamour of his genius over one of the least 
glorious and most needless wars of modern 
times. 


and 
Upon 


In the Christian Recorder (Philadelphia) the 
organ of the “African Methodist Episcopal 
Church,” we find the fcllowing editoral tribute 
to Dr. Bellows :— 

In the years immediately following the surrender 
at Appomattox, and when our church was consider- 
ably aided by the Unitarians of the East, in com- 
pany with others we had occasion to meet him quite 
often in council. If our recollection serves us 
aright, first in the church presided over by Dr. Os- 
good, and lastly in his own beautiful edifice. We 
can never forget the thoughtful kindness with which 
we were received, A thorough gentleman, he left 
nothing undone to make us feel that we were at 
home. He conversed with you, and not at you; 
nor was there any necessity to raise the eye to 
catch the kindly smile of his. 

We last saw Dr. Bellows at Wilberforce in the 
summer of 1878, at the dedicatory of services. He 
was accompanied by his companion in arms, Dr. 
Edward Everett Hale, a man of singularly similar 
disposition. Seated around the large table in the 
dining-room of the University, where were seated 
these, with scores of our first men, Bishop Payne 
at the head of the table, and President Lee at the 
foot, we can never forget the wise words and goodly 
which fell from their lips, especially from the lips of 
the eminent dead, whe there made, as it were, con- 
fession for the sins of all the white people in the 
land against the coloured. Upon his heart they 
seemed to rest, and by their sheer weight force out 
the most penitential words we ever heard uttered, 
The impression made was scarcely less than mar- 
vellous. All on our side the house were attracted by 
them, It was as though a king had uncrowned 
himself, 


Ir is stated that Mr. Herbert Spencer intends 
to pay a visit to the United States early in the 
autumn, 
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Life, Letters, and Journal of Sir Charles Lyell, 
Bart., Author of “ Principles of Geology,” 
&e. Edited by his Sister-in-Law, Mrs. Lyell. 
In Two Volumes. With Portraits. London: 

J. Murray. 1881. 

[FIRST NOTICE.] 

The eminent men who asked Dean Stanley, in 
1875, that Sir Charles Lyell should be buried in 


Westminster Abbey, stated that “ for upwards of — 


kalf a century he has exercised a most important 
influence on the progress of geological science, and 
for the last twenty-five years he has been the 
most prominent geologist in the world, equally 
eminent for the extent of hig labours and the 
breadth of his philosophical views.” These vo- 
lumes will be specially interesting to those who 
share his love of science ; but we can testify that 
they will reward the general reader. “ His cul- 
tivated mind and classical taste, his keen interest 
in the world of politics, and in the social progress 
and education of his country, and the many oppor- 
tunities he enjoyed of friendly intercourse with 
the most leading characters of his age, make the 
letters abound in lively anecdotes and pictures of 
society, constantly interspersed with his enthu- 
siastic devotion to Natural History.” (Preface.) 
The editor does not attempt any narrative of bis 
life, but before some of the chapters (which are 
composed of letters and journals) she gives a con- 
cise statement of its leading events. 

“Charles Lyell was born Nov. 14, 1797, at 
Kinnordy, the family estate in Forfarshire ;” 
but when he was only a few months old his father 
removed to Hampshire. Mr. Lyell, sen., was a 
man of cultivated tastes, and published a work 
on the Cryptogamia, which, as his son found, was 
well known by Humboldt, De Candolle, &c. 
later life he devoted himself to Dante, and pub- 
lished several works on that great poet. Mrs, 
Lyell, a woman of superior sense, was of a York- 
shire family. In 1834 Charles Lyell married the 
daughter of Mr. Leonard Horner, F.R.S., and at 
her request he wrote an account of his boyhood, 
which abounds in amusing details. He was at 
three schools. 
which we had to undergo (at the first of them) 
we thought going to church, sitting whole hours 
doing nothing, incomparably the worst; far 
more intolerable than lessons, in which [ had 
always some mixture of pleasure. We took 
marbles in our pockets to play at ‘odd or even’ 
to relieve the tedium, and many other devices, 
for which we often got punished.” At Mid- 
hurst, to which he was sent when he was twelve, 
because there was no vacancy at Winchester, 
there were about seventy boys; and it had the 
characteristics of the public schools of those days. 
He unwillingly learnt to fight: from one of his 


In¥ 


“Of all the dreaded penances — 


battles he was “black and blue all over,” and — 


suffered for many days ; and his remembrance of 
the brutalities he witnessed was not agreeable. 
He also learnt gambling and petty larcenies—to 
procure food when he had lost his breakfast in 
bets with schoolfellows ! A friend of his father’s, 
Lady Ramsay, frequently asked him and his 
brother to visit her on Sundays—“a great treat, 
principally because we got off one of the churches, 
which all boys abhor, and then we got liberty to 
walk where we liked. We employed the time 
chiefly in hunting for the eggs of partridges and 
pheasants. It wasa great game country.... A 
vague notion that, if detected, we might be 
transported to Botany Bay for this kind of 
poaching added much in our estimation to the 
superior flavour of these eggs over those of a 
barn-door hen.” We are reminded of what 
Shakespeare says :— 
“ That in the captain’s but a cholerick word, 
Which in the soldier is rank blasphemy.” 


A labourer’s son, who had been guilty of these 
freaks, might not have had reason to look back 
on them with amusement ! : 

In his eleventh year his lungs were affected, and 


he was kept at home for some months. He was 
ford of a country life, and soon acquired a taste 
for watching aud collecting inseets—especially 
butterflies. As he was often ridiculed for his 
taste as unmanly, it was a consolation to him to 
find a number of expensive books on the subject 
in his father’s library ; the latin works, full of 
hard terms, showed that learned men had been 


devoted to these studies! Although he did not, © 


in after life, pay special attention to entomology, 
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we find many references to it in his letters, es- 


pecially to his sisters, who were collectors. 

He entered Exeter College, Oxford, at the age 
of seventeen ; and when he took his B.A. degree, 
in 1819, be obtained a second class in classical 
honours. In his father’s library he had found 
Bakewell’s Geology ; and this prepared him to 
take an interest in the course of lectures by Dr. 
Buckland, professor of Geology at Oxford, who 
was then at the height of his popularity. He 
formed many acquaintances among those who 
were fond of natural history, and took several 
tours, in which his powers of observation were 
exercised. Asa boy he had been fond of writing 
verses, and some “ Lines on Staffa” (p. 55) show 
how his imagination was excited by natural 
phenomena. In 1818 he made a tour as far as 
Italy, with his father, mother, and two sisters ; 
branching off from them to visit the remarkable 
devastations caused by the river Dranse (which 
joins the Rhone near Martigny): it had been 
blocked up by a glacier, and formed a lake, which 
had burst a few weeks before. His father, who 
was a man of property, seems to have encouraged 
his taste for travelling, which naturally aided his 
geological acquirements. When he was twenty- 
two years of age he became a fellow of the Lin- 
neean Society, and also of the Geological Society, 
of which (in 1823) he was elected Secretary. In 
1826 he became F.R.8. : 

After leaving Oxford he was entered at Lin- 
coln’s-inn, and studied law in a special pleader’s 
office ; but, owing to the weakness of his sight, 
he was recommended to desist for a time from 
reading. He was called to the Bar in 1825, and 
went the Western Circuit for two years. He 

had lost so much time from interruptions, when 
he was regarded as a man of leisure, that he 
found a great advantage in ostensibly following 
a profession. He was intimate with Lockhart, the 
editor of the Quarterly; and in 1827 he contributed 
a review of Scrope’s “ Geology of Central France.” 
He wrote to his father, “ Leonard Horner [whose 
daughter he married five years after] is in town 
from Edinburgh, very apropos to keeping me right 
in my article, as he isa great education man as 
well as geologist. His gratitude to me for having 
got into the Quarterly Review an article on the 
liberal side of geology is very agreeable. He is 
eager to serve me.” “In 1828, when he had 
already planned and made notes for the ‘ Prin- 
ciples of Geology, Mr. Lyell set out on a tour 
to Auvergne and Northern Italy, with Mr. Mur- 
chison ; and after parting from him in Lombardy, 
he continued his journey alone to Rome, Naples, 
and Sicily. The results of this tour appear partly 
in scientific memoirs, jointly by his fellow-tra- 
veller and himself, and partly in the ‘ Princi- 
ples of Geology.’” Mrs. Murchison accompanied 
them, and was very diligent—sketching, labelling 
specimens, and making out shells. Lyell gave 
an interesting description of the scenery around 
Mont Dore, and was pleased with the peasantry, 
who seemed the happiest he had ever seen. “In 
the mountains a large portion do not believe that 
Napoleon is dead—especially the old soldiers.” 
In 1830 the first volume was published of the 
“ Principles of Geology ;” the second volume 
followed in 1832, and the third in 1833. In it 
he maintains the position that the former changes 
on the earth’s surface have been produced by 
existing causes. He was aware that his views 
might give great offence to the religious world, 
as well as to many geologists ; and was naturally 
very anxious as to the reception they might meet. 
He resolved, however, not to waste his time and 
temper in controversies. It was a great satis- 
faction to him that Mr. Scrope, whom he had 
previously defended in the Quarterly, was to 
review his book there; and he wrote to him 
several letters, while engaged in that work. The 
review, though it found some objections to parts 
of the book, proved a most valuable support ; 
and Mr. Murray, who was the publisher both of 
the “Geology” and the Quarterly, gave Mr. 
Scrope £100. Geological science received a great 
stimulus, and Mr, Lyell’s work was followed by 
many others. It was a proof that religious 
bigotry was disarmed, that he was elected pro- 
fessor of geology at King’s College ; and not- 
withstanding the Reform agitation, his lectures 
were talked of all over the town. Just as his 
book was published, June, 1830, he took a geo- 
logical journey with Captain Cooke, R.N., through 
Western France to the Pyrenees, and thence, 
lone, to Spain. The elections were then going 
®orward in Vendée, Bordeaux, Toulouse, &c. 
There were then only twenty thousand electors 
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out of the thirty millions of French. “ Never 
were people in a greater state of excitement on 
political grounds than the French at this moment, 
yel never in our country towns were Assizes con- 
ducted with more seriousness and quiet. There 
is no occasion to make the rabble drunk.” He 
re-entered France, Aug. 7, and found that in his 
absence the great revolution had taken place, of 
which he had heard nothing in Spain, though he 
had observed much darkness and mystery. He 
was in Paris in October, when great excitement 
was caused by a proposal to abolish the punish- 
ment of death, which was regarded asa ruse to 
protect the ex-Ministers :— 


The lower class, who suffered most in the fight, 
look on the ex-ministers as their prisoners of war, 
and are exasperated at the notion of their escaping 
scot free. So they came, as they say, to serenade 
* Le citoyen Philippe, proprietaire, No. 200, Rue St. 
Honoré.” Several thousand of them sung the “‘ Mar- 
seillaise ” and ‘‘ Parisienne” alternately, with such 
energy, that when two diligences came down our 
narrow street, and when we should hardly have 
heard a musket under the window, we heard every 
note. Anything but cannon would have been 
drowned. It was like the roar of several tempests, 
bellowing in correct time, There was a ferocity in 
it that was more horrid than anything I ever could 
have conceived, yet we were six times the distance 
of the king’s rooms. After keeping up this for three 
or four hours, there was a call of “‘ Vincennes,” the 
prison where the ex-ministers are. - Luckily 
the General at Vincennes was prepared for them, 
and they could do nothing. . The king was 
a good deal alarmed, but acted with spirit and pru- 
dence, and no one fears now, and a reaction in favour 
of the king has been produced. A small mob last 
night, who collected there, went away cheering him, 
upon his coming out on foot, and saying “ that they 
should have justice but not vengeance.”—Vol. I. 
p. 309. 


Lyell thought that science suffered when Cu- 
vier and other philosophers engaged n_ politics 
or place-hunting, but he found in Deshayes “ the 
first fossil conchologist in Europe,” a man who 
had given up his profession and worldly prospects 
to devote himself to books and shells. His bear- 
ing was so independent that Lyell had not thought 
of paying him for his time ; but when he knew 
his circumstances he felt at liberty to engage 
him for three months, to teach him conchology. 
He had no idea that the study could be so in- 
teresting ; and Desbayes well-arranged collection 
of thirty-five thousand individuals and eight 
thousand five hundred species, showed him how 
much was to be known.* He got him to name 
those he had himself collected. As Lyell ad- 
vanced in his studies, he found how other branches 
of natural history bore upon geology, and when 
he was nearly seventy (1866) he “had to go to 
school in astronomy.” 

In 1835 he was elected President of the Geolo- 
gical Society ; but he resigned the post as soon 
as he decorously could. He wrote to Mr. C. 
Darwin, Dec. 30, 1836 :— 


Don’t accept any official scientific place if you can 
avoid it, and tell no one thatI gave you this advice, 
as they would all cry out against meas the preacher 
of anti-patriotic principles. I fought against the 
calamity of being President as long asI could. All 
has gone on smoothly, and it has not cost me 
more time than I anticipated; but my question is, 
whether the time annihilated by learned bodies 
(par les affaires administratives ”) is balanced by 
any good they cando. Fancy exchanging Herschel 
at the Cape for Herschel as President of the Royal 
Society, which he so narrowly escaped being; and 


I voting for him too! I hope to be forgiven for 
that.—Vol. I, p. 475. 


At that period the habits of the upper class 
were less temperate than they afterwards became. 
More than once he complains of loss of work, from 
the wine he had to deink (“I was as temperate 
as the rest, but that is not saying much”). 
After an anniversary dinner of the Geological 
Society (1838), at which there was very eloquent 
speaking (“Sedgwick was uncommonly splendid”), 
“Lord Cole pressed me so hard to go and eat 
pterodactyl (alias woodcock) pie at his rooms, 
that I went with....and there we were 


* In 1856 he visited M. Barrande, a Frenchman, at 
Prague, who in twenty-four years had spent a fortune 
in quarrying the older rocks for fossils. ‘In order to 
explain the eighteen metamorphoses of a trilobite 
called Sao hirsuta, he collected twenty thousand speci- 
mens, and they cost £200,”—Vol, IL, p. 224, 
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till two o’clock, fines inflicted of bumpers of coo- 
nac on all who talked any ology. Cigar smoke 
so strong as half to turn one’s stomach. I lost 
the enjoyment of Murchison’s dinner next day, 
and for five days did only half.a-day’s work or 
less. It isa serious warning to me how careful 
IT must be.” Despite these drawbacks he 
greatly enjoyed congenial intercourse; and his 
letters contain many pleasant records of the say- 
ings of his eminent acquaintances. His social 
position probably helped him to promote a taste 
for science among the upper classes. He had 
known by experience the narrowing influence of 
the old system of education at our public schools 
and universities, and he attributed to it the indiffer- 
ence to science shown by the nobility. Although 
the Royal Society had many titled fellows, and 
was fond of having a titled President, he recog- 
nised very few as having attained any rank ag 
philosophers. The late Prince Consort, however, 
won his admiration by his range of knowledge 
and his enlightened views. Sir Charles Lyell’s 
descriptions of his visits to Osborne and Balmoral 
will be read with pleasure. The late Princess 
Alice asked him to dedicate his “ Antiquity of 
Man” to her.—Vol. IL., p. 375. 

We hope next week to return to these interest- 
ing volumes. R.L.C. 


———__———_———. 


Eece Spiritus: a Statement of the Spiritual Prin- 
ciples of Jesus as the Law of Life. Boston, 
U.S. : George H. Ellis. 1882. 

There seems to be a propensity to imitation 
among authors as well as among more ordinary 
mortals. If they follow one another in nothing 
else they often echo one another in their titles. 
Some eighteen years ago Profesor Seely published 
“ Hece Homo,” which, as a work of rare genius, 
appealed to the mind of the time with such 
power that a host of pens, both hostile and 
friendly, were stirred into operation. It pre- 
sented Jesus to the reader as a human being, 
and possessed the qualities of clear thinking and 
devout emotion to such am extent that it evoked 
the sympathy of the powerful mind of W. E. 
Gladstone, High Churchman though he is, who 
entered the lists as a defender against its assail- 
ants. Then began the imitators to play on its 
title. Even its antagonists have done so, and 
first and foremost appeared Dr. Parker’s preten- 
tious book, “ Ecce Deus,” which defends the Deity 
of Jesus. It received a passing notice from those 
who are attracted by noise, but is now fast hast- 
ening to the oblivion to which its doctrine is 
destined. Next came Mr. Higginson’s “ Kece 
Megsias,”—the production of industrious and 
conscientious scholarship, but founded on prin- 
ciples of exposition, which a larger and deeper 
knowledge of New Testament times is showing 
to be untenable. How many sermons have been 
preached and published with the title “ Ecce” 
This or “ Hece” That, or how many essays have 
been written with “ Kece” something on their 
first page no man can number. And now from 
across the Atlantic there comes the book before 
us, ‘Ecce Spiritus,” which purports to be a 
study of the spirituality, or the inmost and essen- 
tial life of the man Jesus, and the discovery of 
the law of his inspiration, and so of that of man- 
kind generally. 


The introductory chapter is entitled “The 
Negative Work and Positive Want of the Nine- 
teenth Century.” It is a picture of the wild 
and whirling tumult of soul in which it is at 
present wrapped. Yet the writer seems to per- 
ceive certain well-defined tendencies in the time 
which is being “ led up of life through nature and 
the gcientist’s ichest stores and ripest methods 
to the heart and certainty of divine things.” This 
idea is worked out in his way more fully in his 
closing chapter, The Faith of the Future,” in 
which he insist: that the Christian Cnaurch will 
“integrate,” on the grounds of personality and 
spirituality rather than as the past has done, 
build on opinion and creed, or on discipliae and 
ceremony. For Cliristianity is to keep its hold 
on mankind, and fulfil its aim in the develop- 
ment and realisation of the spiritual element in 
man’s nature. The first chapter, which we have 
been led away from fora moment, is an attempt 
to show that the best minds of the time accept 
all the facts which. science discovers, and yet 
demand something more, and we presume some- 
thing different. The -evelations of the physical 
organisation and movements of the stars, the 
disclosures of the strata of the earth, and its 
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chemical combinations ; the wonderful findings 
of the New Physiology, are not enough for the 
soul, whatever they may be for the intellect. The 
soul of the age asks for spiritual bread, in addi- 
tion to the stone of law concerning rock, muscle, 
nerve and brain. On page 54 our author asserts 
that all the faculties and powers a man possesses 
to make him really religious. These are his 
words: “It takes all there is of a man to be 
spiritual—head, heart, limbs, and life; all 
thought, all emotion, all love ; while spirituality 
is their co-ordination and control.” He defines 
spirituality to bea special sense, akin to the sense of 
music, and the faculty of apprehending beauty ; 
and as there are persons who are colour-blind, so 
there are persons who are spirit-blind. He 
further tries to illustrate his thought by the fact 
that a great many people have imperfect vision, 
who are not totally oblivious of the shades and 
hues of colout's, So itis, he contends, in spiritual 
things. Later on in his pages he changes his 
figures, and describes spirituality to be “an aim, 
an attitude, an atmosphere, a dominance of 
sphere,” whatever that may be. 

The author, speaking of the Gospels and their 
writers, and of what they reveal, tells us that they 
must be read with a prepared mind, that those 
who peruse them must be able to catch their light 
by reading between the lines. For “‘though the 
writers erred occasionally in their interpretation 
they never failed in the man. His message and 
meaning always shine out clearly through the 
partialness of their comprehension. The true 
science of God is in the processions of the soul. 
Experience knows Him, while our intellectual 
statements only hint at Him. Spirituality alone 
reveals and commands the spiritual ; and for this 
reason Jess came a man of few words” (p. 129). 
So to him who goes to the Gospels with fully 
prepared mind they will be full of light, even 
though the authors tripped in their statements 
sometimes. Thus has our author drunk at the 
wells of George Fox and his earlier followers, 
men of eminent piety and great sagacity of their 
kind, but apt, we think, to read in first what 
they proceed to extract from the pages of the 
New Testament. A mind imbued with right 
principles, it seems to us, wishes to gain nothing 
from the Gospels but what the writers put there 
—to get at what they intended to honestly con- 
vey—whether he will agree with all the opinions 
he finds there, or accept all as fact, furnished as 
such, is, of course, another matter altogether. 
For to find out what is meant is one thing, and to 
accept it in the bulk is another ; in other words, 
interpretation and credence are two very different 
matters. As for spiritual light and life he will 
rejoice to find them anywhere, but he must have 
them in his own soul first or he will be able to dis- 
cern them nowhere else. For lightis only for the 
seeing eye, as love is for the affectionate heart ; 
so spiritual life is only for the spiritual nature. 


However, we cannot help thinking that some 
such preparation is needed for the reader of this 
book, as the writer indicates is needed in the 
reader of the New Testamentin order to under- 
stand it. Ninety-nine out of every hundred of 
his readers will complain of the vagueness of 
his utterances. They will find themselves floated 
along on an extremely pleasant style of its kind, 
but they will be apt to ask, “ What do all these 
assertions amount to? What do they. mean ? 
The author is right in his statement that behind 
all symbols, whether verbal or physical, there is 
real power ; but his assertions seem to float about 
ina haze of obscure light—the haze may be 
golden, but it is none the less haze.” And who 
that has had to try and master the contents 
could blame the majority of readers for these 
statements ? There is a great deal too much at- 
mosphere in the book. Spirituality may be the 
Christian’s source of power, and certainly is so ; 
but though a poetic haze may be very pleasing 
to those who ar2 fond of it, or to those whose 
vision are focused to its demand, yet to the gene- 
rality of men, a little clear definition would bring 
more profit. The bulk of the book is assertive ; 
assertion is piled on assertion as if it was in- 
tended for explanation or proof or both. The 
withor seems a little at variance with himself on 
this matter. On p. 63, at the opening of his fifth 
chapter, he has these words :— 


If it were possible'to remove at once the idea of 
vagueness which surrounds the common conception 
of this word spirituality, it would be seen how much 
of the difficulty connected with the subject would 


disappear. Unconsciously our modern thought sepa- 
rates it immediately from everything definite and 
certain, considering it as lawless and capricious, in 
some sort a part of the mystic’s reverie and the poet's 
dream. So long as this is so the difficulty is in- 
creased of making progress, between superstition 
on the one hand, and materialism on the other, out 
into inclusive light and life. It must be taken 
from the realm of vagaries and shown to be some- 
thing capable of definite and scientific statement, 
not as a dogma, but as a law anda principle, before 
it can accomplish the full work for which our time 
is hungering. In other words, it must in some degree 
as far as is possible in the nature of things, and yet 
always far enough for the comprehension of those 
spiritually inclined, be stated in the terms of the 
understanding. 


But on p. 119 he seems to think this is im- 
possible, for he says :—“ Comte’s religion of hu- 
manity, or Confucius’s worship of ancestors, or 
the Moslem’s faith of Mahomet, will find a state- 
ment far more readily than this spirituality, 
utterly unsensuous of Jesus. . . . Hence it was 
that Jesus absolutely ignored systematic state- 
ment.” But to leave this. The whole aim 
of the book, as we understand it, is to show 
that while Jesus was a teacher, his chief merit 
consisted in his being an inspirer. And we 
take it that this is the real merit of the book, 
and that it is needful to press this fact upon the 
mind of Christendom more and more. For in 
the case of the Gospels more specially referred 
to in its pages, allegory has so frequently been 
literalised into history, poetic illustrations har- 
dened into statements of fact, parables turned 
into dogmas, and words relating to special and 
temporary circumstances, whose meaning expired 
with the occasion which called them forth into 
universal principles, that the Inspirer has been 
lost in the Authoritative Dogmatist ; and Jesus, 
instead of a soul kindler, has been made the 
master of thought, the determiner of the creed. 
Our author, yearning after a loftier ideal, and 
seeing it burning brightly above him, indeed be- 
yond his reach though not beyond his vision, 
points to it with such intensity of purpose that 
clearness of articulation, so far as the understand- 
ing is concerned, is not what it ought to be. Here 
and there are passages of wonderful suggestive- 
ness that light up its pages with clearness and 
beauty ; but we think if the writer had imitated 
the Master more fully, and been a little more 
concrete, he would have written every bit as good 
a book, and one that would have been far more 
interesting to a majority of readers. 


The best part of the book is found in the two 
chapters on the Immortal Life, though even here 
we cannot go with him in lamenting that so glo- 
rious a fact is embodied in the negative word 
“Tmmortal.” For, in the first place, some of the 
grandest realities are indicated by negative terms. 
The word intinite, for instance, is negative in its 
form, but the most positive in its meaning, 
Finite means bounded, confined as to capacity ; 
but prefix the negative 7m, and the bounds and 
contines disappear, and all space is opened to us, 
or the absolute perfection of God Himself, so 
far as the idea is concerned. In other words, a 
positive idea, instead of a negative one, is pre- 
sented by the negative form of the word. fo in 
Immortal, it is death that is the negation, life is 
the positive ; the negative is negatived, and we 
get at the most positive of all the conceptions of 
man, Our author’s idea of the proof of man’s 
immortality is, that the spiritual man rises into 
such a full realisation of his soul-life of bis union 
with the eternal God that he becomes conscious 
of immortality. This he works out beautifully 
and forcibly. Ina previous chapter, the tenth, 
he had shown how like to God man is becoming 
in these later days in his mode of working; as 
God thinks creation and it is done, man is 
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It will be seen that, contrary to our usual prac- 


tice, we have placed the Contemporary Review 


first this month. It deserves the preference, for 
it is decidedly the more interesting number of 
the two. The first article, on “ The Revised Ver- 
sion and its Assailants,” by Canon Farrar, is one 
of the best vindications of the too-often disparaged 
work of the Revisers that we have yet seen, and 
the contents on the whole are more varied and 
attractive than those of its powerful competitor. 
Canon Farrav’s article is an almost unqualified 
expression of his deep sense of gratitude to the 
Revisers. He dismisses almost in a tone of 
badinage the ponderous indictment of the 
Quarterly Review, and points out that very much 
the same objections were urged in 1611 against 
“our matchless, our incomparable” Authorised 
Version by Hugh Broughton, Thomas Ward, and 
other scholarly but impracticable men, of violent 
prejudice and eccentric erudition, “who were 
piqued because they had not been placed among 
the translators ” —a pretty direct retort courteous 
upon Dean Burgon. The scholarly canon then 
examines in detail the criticisms of Sir Edmund 
Beckett, who has evidently little critical know- 
lege of the original, and concludes as follows :— 


If I have been right in what I have here advanced, 
I ask the reader to feel assured that on nearly, if not 
quite, every other point which has been selected for 
animadversion there is a very strong, if not an ab- 
solutely conclusive answer ; and that besides the cor- 
rections which have beenimpugned, but which, in every 
instance, admit of strong defence, there are passages 
on every page from which, by universal admission, 
errors and inaccuracies have, for the first time, been 
swept away. I do not, of course, pretend to say that I 
agree with the Revisers in every instance, and that there 
are not some things in their revision—and some of 
great importance, though few in number—which I re- 
gret. Buteven where I differ from them in judgment I 
do so with the extremest deference, and with the feel- 
ing that, after all, they—being so many and so compe- 
tent—may be in the right. But hereI will add this 
only; that from all who know the fatal force and 
fascination of words—-who have learnt to realise the 
immense and inconceivable mistakes which are made 
by the ignorant (ay, and by the learned also) in read- 
ing Scripture—who wish to know what the Evan- 
gelists and Apostles really said, and as nearly as 
possible the manner in which they said it—who are 
aware of the manifold deficiencies of the Received 
Text, owing to the meagreness of the Apparatus 
Criticus, which was alone at the disposal of the 
former translators—the members of the Revision 
Committee deserve the deepest gratitude. In spite 
of the bitter attacks which have been made upon 
their Version, it will come to be regarded by ever- 
increasing numbers as one of the best boons which 
has been bestowed upon them by the learning, and 
the fearlessness, and the faithfulness of the ripest 
scholars and divines whom the nineteenth century 
can boast. 


The only other article bearing on religion is 
the article on “ Disestablishment in Scotland,” 
by Principal Rainy, who, while arguing the ques- 
tion on the principle of justice to all and the di- 
minished influence of the Established Church, 
expresses the deepest conviction that Disestab- 
lishment will not hiuder any useful work now 
done by the Established Church, and that it is of 
great importance to the religious well-being of 
Scotland that its Church life should be disen- 
tangled from complications and debates created 
by the State. 


In the Nineteenth Century the only article bear- 
ing upon Religion is that entitled “An English- 
man’s Protest,” by Cardinal Manning, who re- 
views the arguments for and against Mr, Brad- 
laugh’s claim to sit as member for Northampton, 


more and more operating on the material world, 
and producing the results of labour by thought, 
through his inventive powers. So that in mind 
and soul being like God, the child man is like 
his father, spirit and immortal. 


To those who like a poetic style, and who care 
to linger and ponder until a book yields its 
secret, we recommend this work. But to those 
who wish to snatch a meaning as they fly through 
the pages they are reading, we say, get it if you 
like, after reading what we have written. 

W. M. 


—_—_ ~-- 


matters pertaining to religion. 


of course with a decided bias against. The Car- 
dinal thinks it shocking to say that religious 
liberty is the liberty to-have no religion. But 
certainly it does not exist unless there is liberty 
to deny as well as to affirm. “To deny the ex- 
istence of God, then, is a religious fereed, and one 
among the religions of the world.” A clear non- 
sequitur, if ever there was one. Religious Liberty 
does not necessarily imply that all liberty is 
religious, but simply that there is absolute 
freedom of thought in matters pertaining to reli- 
gion. And so the denial of the existence of God 
is not a religious creed, but simply a negation in 
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The nine remaining articles in the Vinetcenth 
Century may be dismissed in a few words. There 
are three articles on the well-worn question of 
** Vivisection : its Pains and its Uses,” in which 
Sir William Gull, discussing the ‘ ethics of vivi- 
section,” condemns the anti-scientific agitation ; 
Mr. George Fleming, President of the Royal 
College of Veterinary Surgeons, while expressing 
his abhorrence of cruelty, defends experiments on 
living animals for purposes of science as abso- 
lutely necessary for their own interests no less 

_than for those of mankind; and Dr. T. Lauder 
Brunton, in an article on “ Vivisection and the 
Use of Remedies,” maintains that ‘the great 
majority of those who denounce vivisection do so 
simply from ignorance, and only require to be- 
come acquainted with the good that is obtained 
through it, in order to join with the medical pro- 
fession in recognising its necessity.” There are 
also four articles under the common heading “ The 
Channel Tunnel,” discussing from opposite points 
of view this exciting subject of the day. Colonel 
Beaumont, in reply to Admiral Lord Dunsany’s 
article in the previous number, maintains from a 
military point of view that our insular security 
cannot be affected by the tunnel. Lord Dunsany, 
in a rejoinder, maintains his previous positions, 
and quotes at great length in support of them an 
anonymous military authority, who is now well 
known to be Sir GarneS Wolseley. The “ civi- 
lian’s view ” is stated by the omniscient Professor 
Goldwin Smith, who is ready at any moment to 
take command of the Channel Fleet or the forti- 
fication of Dover, and who, in pursuance of his 
new véle of civilian adviser to the Government 
on military matters, insists, somewhat dogmatic- 
ally, that as the war spirit is not yet dying out, 
and ‘‘the State Churches still worship the God 
of Battles,” and as military security is indispens- 
able, commerce must make the necessary sacrifices 
for it, and the project must be laid aside. “ An Al- 
ternative ” is lastly presented by Mr. Fowler, the 
eminent civil engineer, and simply amounts to this, 
that a Channel ferry should be established by 
the construction of steamers capable of carrying 
a whole train, and the widening and deepening, 
ef the harbours on both sides. These objects! 
could be obtained at a fraction of the probable 
cost of the tunnel. This seems perfectly practic- 
able, and there are few, we imagine, who would 
not prefer crossing the Channel on ferry-boats of 
the Calais-Douvres kind to going through a 
tunnel of thirty miles long. The remaining 
articles are “ Landowning as a Business,” by that 
particularly unpopular Irish landlord Mr. Bence 
Jones; “The Yellowstone Geysers,” a lively 
account, by Mr. Francis, of one of the great na- 
tural phenomena of the Far West; ‘‘The Spirit 
of Party,” a vindication, by Mr. T. E. Kebbel, of 
Government on the old party lines; “ The 
Names of the Greeks,” a classical excursus, by the 
Rev. E. L. Hicks; “‘The Opium Controversy,” 
in which Sir A. J. Arbuthnot, K.C.S.1., vindi- 
cates an odious traffic on the immoral ground of 
the financial interests of India ; “Amye Rob- 
sart,” an interesting archzeological paper, by the 
Rev. Canon Jackson, who tries to show that 
Leicester was innocent of the crime of causing 
the death of his wife, that she was probably in- 
sane and destroyed herself, and that Varney was 
by no means so black as he is painted, but was 
in fact the highly respectable High Sheriff of 
Warwickshire, the year after Amye’s death; 
and, finally, ‘‘Annexation and South Africa,” 
in which Lord Colin Campbell, M.P., gives in 
considerable detail the history of our dealings 
with our Colonies in that part of the world. 


Returning to the Contemporary, the remaining 
articles may be briefly characterised. ‘The 
Channel Tunnel” is here also discussed, but the 
writer of the article, Lord Brabourne, is so closely 
connected with the scheme that his testimony can 
hardly be considered quite disinterested. His 
lordship dismisses the military and_ political 
objection as “the hobgoblin argument.” Lord 
Brabourne is rather oversanguine in his expec- 
tations that the tunnel would secure a sure and 
permanent peace, and has forgotten for the mo- 
ment that the war spirit is still dominant all 
over Kurope, and that England and its free 
institutions are not regarded with over warm 
feelings of friendship by the Absolutist Powers, 


There are two articles bearing on Politics. 
“ Are Irish Landlords Entitled to Compensa- 
tion ”? aquestion answered in the affirmative by 
Professor H. Brougham Leech, writing from the 


Trish Conservative, that is, the narrowest and] 
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most prejudiced point of view ; and “The Pro- 
cedure of the House of Commons,” in which Pro- 
fessor Thorold Rogers, M.P., after an elabor- 
ate historical review, advocates various measures 
respecting the closing of debates, and the refer- 
ence of Bills to Grand Committees. There are 
also two articles relating to the Land question— 
“ Agricultural Depression ”—by the Duke of 
Argyll, who criticises Mr. Prout’s recent detail 
of his experience in his essay on Profitable Clay 
Farming, and expresses his “ perfect confidence 
in the prospects of British Agriculture, provided 
those who conduct it are left to do so in that per- 
fect freedom which is the fundamental condition 
of improvement and of success in all industrial 
occupations,” and “ Some Popular Prejudices 
concerning Land and Labour,” in which we recret 
to see that the Rev. W. L. Blackley, who has 
written so well.on Thrift, is opposed to’ small 
holdings in land. 


Science and Philosophy are represented by R. 
A. Proctor’s “Vistas of the Past,” in which it 
is shown that the moon is gradually receding 
from the earth, with the result that our day will 
grow longer; and “ Professor Goldwin Smith 
as_a Critic,” in which Herbert Spencer very 
briefly exposes some misquotations from his 
“Data of Ethics.” The three remaining articles 
are “The Government of London,” being the 
substance of the address recently delivered by 
Sir Arthur Hobhouse at the Liberal Science 
Union, advocating one great municipality of 
which all Londoners will be proud ; “ Monkeys,” 
describing the different races according to the 
countries they inhabit; and “The Financial 
Crisis in France,” a striking account by M. Au- 
guste Vitu-of the rise, short history and total 
collapse of that ambitious institution, the Union 
Générale. It is satisfactory to be assured by M. 
Vitu that the evil is less extensive and less 
serious than was to be feared. Rash speculators 
have received a hard lesson, and many innocent 
persons will greatly suffer, but “the couldsse has 
manifested an astopishing power of resistance, 
and an admirable probity in the fulfilment of its 
engagements,” and “ the fortunes of France are 
safe.” 

It will be seen from these brief notices that this 
month’s Contemporary isa number of universal 
interest and variety. 


Che Magazines. 


Good Words continues the two serial stories, Mr. 
Gibbon’s “ Golden Shaft,” and Mrs. Oliphant’s 
‘“‘ Lady Jane,” which latter sorely tries our patience. 
Mrs. Charles Garnett continues her graphic sketch, 
with illustrations of ‘‘ The Mountain Homes of the 
Vaudois,” and Mr, A. J. CO. Hare also continues 
his pleasantly-written account of Syracuse and the 
neighbouring ruins, under the heading “ Sicilian 
Days.” Dr. George Smith gives a biographical 
sketch of General Colin Mackenzie,” one of the In- 
dian heroes and Puritan soldiers. The ubiquitous 
Dr. B. W. Richardson discourses on “ Trieycling in 
relation to Health,” and gives a gracious sanction 
to that favourite amusement, under certain condi- 
tions. Among other article are “The Story of a 
Block of Coal,” a popular scientific article by Pro- 
fessor A. H. Green; ‘‘ Some Sins of Almsgiving,” 
a valuable protest against a popular form of sham 
charity by the Rey. Brooke Lambert ; ‘‘ The Death 
of Huss,” a poem by Alfred Austin, illustrated by 
A. 8. Boyd; and “ Artemus Ward,” a sketch from 
life, by the Rev. H. R. Haweis. 

From Mr. Lambert’s paper we give the following 
extract on some questionable methods of obtaining 
money for a good object:—‘‘I shall never forget 
the effect produced on my mind when, at a grand 
service in St. Paul’s, the congregation had been 
appealed to ‘ to celebrate the auspicious event of the 
presence of the Prince of Wales as a steward among 
them by more than usually large contributions ’— 
I shall never forget how the preacher, then Dean of 
Ely, now Bishop of Carlisle, raised his voice, and 
said, ‘I have heard it suggested that you should ’— 
then follow the words of the cireular—‘ I can appeal 
to no such unworthy motive; rather would I say, 
give because the Prince of Peace is among you,’ 
If the method to which I have referred was rare 
enough to be considered exceptional, I should not 
mention it. The principleis everywhere. We have 
bazaars for building a church, grand patronesses, 
grand stall-holders, gorgeous objects, and great dis- 
play of goods. The bazaar is to promote a work 
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a 
for the honour and glory of God. But what does 
this paraphernalia mean when translated into the 
vernacular? It means: I do not care much for 
the honour of God, but I do care for haying 
my purchase handed to me by a smiling duchess, 
I don’t care to give half-a-crown to the church, but 
I don’t mind doing it if I have a pen-wiper thrown 
in. What the whole system of charity means now- 
adays is: we must have money—from honourable 
and high motives if we can, but if not, any way 
money—and that is so like a very ordinary business 
maxim thatI do not hesitate to call it a sin of 
almsgiving.” 

The numerous admirers both in American -and 
England of that inimitable humourist Artemug 
Ward will read with interest the following passages 
from Mr, Haweis’s ‘ life-sketch ” ;:— 


“The humour of Artemus was delicate, evanes- 
cent and personal to an irritating degree, ‘I have 
bin troying,’ said the impetuous Irishman, after 
hearing Macready, ‘ for an hour to spake it out, loike 
that man, but, be-gohrra! I cannot at all—at all!’ 
And no one ever yet succeeded in ‘spaking it out’ 
like Artemus Ward. People rushed to hear Dickens 
read; for my part I always preferred reading 
Dickens. But much of Artemus Ward is simply 
flat without Artemus. And yet the dullest man 
cannot spoil some of his jokes—thereis no mistake 
about them. Artemus arrived here in 1866, he was 
a dying man. I can see him nowashe came on the 
narrow platform in front of his inferior panorama, 
and stole a glance at the densely-packed room and 
then at his panorama. His tall, gaunt, though 
slender figure, his curly light hair and large aquiline 
nose, which always reminded me of a macaw, his 
thin face flushed with consumption, his little cough, 
which seemed to shake him to pieces, and which he 
said was ‘ wearing him out,’ at which we all laughed 
irresistibly, and then felt ashamed of ourselves, ag 
well we might; but he himself seemed to enjoy his 
cough. It was all part of that odd topsy-turvy 
mind in which everything appeared most natural 
upside down! 

‘On first entering he would seem profoundly un- 
conscious that anything was expected of him, but 
after looking at the audience, then at his own clothes, 
and then apologetically at his panorama, he began 
to explain its merits. The fact was that Artemus 
intended having the finest scenes that could be 
painted, but he gave that up on account of the ex- 
pense, and then determined to get the worst as the 
next best thing for his purpose. When anything 
very bad came up he would pause and gaze admiringly 
at the canvas, and then look round a little reproach- 
fully at the company. ‘ This picture,’ he would say, 
‘is a great work of art, it is an oil painting done in 
petroleum. It is by the old masters. It was the last 
thing they did beforedying. They did this and then 
they expired. I wish you were nearer-to it so you 
could see it better. I wish I could take it to your 
residences and let you see it by daylight. Some of 
the greatest artists in London come here every morn- 
ing before daylight with lanterns to look atit. They 
say they never saw anything like it before, and they 
hope they never shall again!’ 


‘Nothing could be more impromptu, and there- 
fore riveting, than his manner throughout from the 
moment he entered ; he seemed to be doing every- 
thing for the first time and without the least pre- 
paration, and indeed he was most unlike such 
mechanieal artists as Albert Smith, who used 1o say 
he could go through his ‘ Mont Blanc’ half asleep, 
Artemus was always in reality at high pressure. He 
was never twice the same; he poured out new jokes 
with prodigal invention, and every gesture was 
original and arose out of the immediate occasion. 
His finger was ever on the pulse of the people ; they 
were always absolutely in his power, whilst he flat- 
tered them by appearing to be entirely in theirs, He 
would conciliate them, inspire pity, claim indulgence, 
throw himself upon their generosity, pretend to 
exert himself, to labour under a depressing sense of 
failure, even make capital out of his poor cough ; 
and then he was so deeply wounded, if some very 
mild joke failed to elicit applause, that he would 
stop and look reproachfully at the people until they 
shook with a new sense of the absurd situation. At 
other times, when interrupted by laughter, he would 
look round with surprise and say ‘ I did not expect 
you to laugh at that. Ican throw off numbers cf 
those little things, but I assure youl can do better 
than that.’ ” 

Fraser's Magazine has the beginning of a new 
story, ‘‘ Lady Maud,” which looks interesting and 
promising, as far as we can judge from the first 
three chapters. Miss Betham-Hdwards also con- 


tinues her pleasant story of German life, entitled 
“ Exchange no Robbery; or, Fated by a Jest.” Mr, 
J. A. Symonds, the essayist of the Italian Renais- 
sance, gives an interesting account of ‘ Monte- 
pulciano,” the lordliest of Tuscan hill-towns. Mr. 
Alfred Aylward, in a paper on “ Basuto,” proves 
onee more the mischievous results of Sir Bartle 
Frere’s ambitious policy in South Africa. The 
other contributions are ‘The Poet y of Dante 
Gabriel Rossetti,’ a very favourable criticism by 
Thomas Bayne; “ The French Privateers,” a stir- 
ring narrative of the deeds of Jean Bart during the 
last quarter of the seventeenth century; ‘ Tenant 
Right,” a politico-economical paper by I, S. Leadam, 
and ‘‘ How Gilbert Sherard Fared in the Flood,” a 
story of the North Midlands, by Lady Verney. 


The Expositor opens with the continuation of the 
Rey. Canon Evans's “ Critical Remarks on the Trans- 
lation of the Revised Version,” in the course of which 
the writer does full justice to the admirable work of 
the Revisers, while he criticises several of their ren- 
derings of the aorists and participial tenses. An- 
other paper relating to the same subject is the Rev. 
J. BR. Lumby’s, on * Shortcomings of Translation,” in 
which he points out that there there must be many 
a passage to which no translation can do full jus- 
tice, and which must be left for the expositor to 
make lucid by commentary and paraphrase. Among 
these are James I. 17, 2 Peter i. 4, and Romans viii. 
18. Dr. E. A. Abbott continues his remarkable 
articles on “‘ The Second Epistle of St. Peter,” and 
shows good evidence for the conclusion that ‘‘ the 
memory of St. Peter ought to be formally delivered 
from the suspicion of having composed” this un- 
worthy production, this pedantical and ignoble col- 
lection of plagiarisms commonly attributed to him,” 
The document, he adds, is ‘* probably a forgery for 
polemical purposes in order to prove on the autho- 
rity of the Apostle facts which could not be proved 
without his authority,” and is ‘a compilation alto- 
gether below the level of the First Epistle of St. 
Peter, and wholly unworthy of being considered, in 
any sense, inspired.” Pretty strong this for a 
Churchman, but not at all new to Unitarian scho- 
lars. The other papers, which call for no special 
remark, are ‘The Fourth Psalm,” a very interest- 
ing exposition by the editor of what is often called 
“The Evening Psalm;” “Studies in the Minor 
Prophets—Joel,” by the Rev. Dr, Matheson; and 
“Dan and Dan-Laish,” a note on Biblical Geo- 
graphy, by the Rev. Walter Wood. 


The Sunday Magazine has for its frontispiece a 
fine portrait of “A. K. H. B.,” one of ‘Our Prin- 
cipal Contributors.” George Macdonald continues 
his serial story, ‘‘ Weighed and Wanting,” and Olive 
Birrell also continues her story of New England 
life in the old Puritan times, entitled ‘ Justice 
Warren’s Daughter.” Mrs. Charles Garnett also 
contributes a story of invention under the name of 
‘At his Wits’ End,” in which we have a good deal 
of the Northern dialect. Among the graver papers 
are three popular scientific articles — ‘Ig Mars 
Habitable?” by E. W. Maunder, who answers 
the question in the negative, both with regard to 
Mars and the other planets; ‘The Northern 
Lights,” with an illustration by W. C. Proctor; and 
‘* Homes Under the Sea,” an illustrated sketch of 
Starfishes, by the Rev. J. G. Wood; ‘ Ramblings 
Among Obscure Charities,” in which J. Ewing 
Ritchie gives an interesting account of the Cat and 
Dog Hospital, and ‘Christmas Evans,” a striking 
sketch of the popular Welsh preacher of the last 
century, by the Rey. W. Dorling, 


The Day of Rest contains papers of a more de- 
cidedly religious character than the other magazines, 
together with an attractive department of “ Chil- 
dren’s Pages,” with several coloured illustrations. 
Among the papers are ‘The Lord’s Pursebearer,” a 
serial story by Hesba Stretton; ‘The Stockwell 
Orphanage,” by William Gilbert; ‘‘A Summer 
Holiday in Switzerland,” by Mrs. May ; and “ The 
Prodigal Son’s Elder Brother,” by the Vicar of Low- 
meads, 

The Journal of the National Indian Association 
has the continuation of the graphic tale of Indian life 
entitled ‘“‘The Second Daughter-in-Law.” Among 
other articles are ‘Oral Instruction,” ‘ Mass Edu- 
cation in India,” ‘* A Plea for the Nose-ring ”——which 
it appears is the exclusive ornament of married 
ladies—all by native writers, 

The Magazine of Art has for its frontispiece this 
month an engraving of Mr. Watts’s fine picture, ‘‘ The 
Mid-day Rest,” which is followed by an article in 
* The Watts Exhibition,” by W. Cosmo Monkhouse, 
with engravings of the artist’s pictures, “To all 
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Churches,” ‘Portrait of Mrs. F. Myers,” and 
“Diana and Endymion.” We know not how they 
may look with all the effects of colouring, but to our 
minds the first of these is simply absurd and almost 
disgusting, and the last is ridiculous. Mr. Watts is 
greater in portraits than in imaginative pictures of 
this kind. There is a delightful illustrated deserip- 
tion of ‘‘ Mr, Alma Tadema’s House,” by W. Mey- 
nell, and a pleasant biographical account, with por- 
trait and engravings, of ‘‘ Joseph Fliiggen,” the Ger- 
man artist. The Rey. M. Creighton continues his 
illustrated sketch of ‘‘ Alnwick Castle.” Mr. T. A. 
Trollope writes on ‘‘ Benvenuto Cellini,” with illus- 
trations of four of his principal works. Basil 
Champneys, the well-known architect, describes 
‘The Towers of Sir Christopher Wren,” with en- 
gravings of some of his principal London churches ; 
and Professor Sydney Colvin reviews, also with illus- 
trations, the new work on “ Raphael, his Life, 
Works, and Times,” by Eugéne Muntz, 

Cassell’s Family Magazine, besides the two serial 
stories,‘‘ No Proof” and ‘“‘ Ralph Raeburn’s Trustee- 
ship,” has short and instructive papers covering 
such varied ground as ‘‘A Bird of Few Friends” 
(the Rook), by the Rey. A. H. Maian; ‘‘ Some 
Hints on Lustra-painting ;” ‘The Benefits of 
Turkish Bathing,” by a Family Doctor: ‘ Lunatic 
Asylums as a Labour Field”—that is for nurses, 
stewards, &c., by Dr. J. A. Campbell, “In and 
About Bangor,” a pleasant holiday sketch; ‘‘ The 
Life of a Private Soldier in Times of Peace,” by 
One who has Served in the Ranks;” and ‘“ The 
Tyneside Collier,” a valuable sketch of life ‘‘ under 
the crust,” by Thomas Burt, M.P. The new and 
interesting feature, ‘‘ The Family Parliament,” has 
continuations of the two discussions on ‘‘ Home Life 
versus Public Life for Girls,” and ‘‘ Are Public 
Examinations Beneficial to Young People?” the 
answers to both of which obviously depend upon 
varying circumstances. But decidedly the most 
interesting paper is the Rev. F. Wagstaffe’s biogra- 
phical sketch of ‘‘ The Father of Teetotalism,” the 
venerable and venerated Joseph Livesey, of Preston, 
a self-made man, who may well be enrolled among 
the benefactors of his kind. 

We have also received from Messrs, Cassell :— 

New Testament Commentary for English Readers, 
edited by Bishop Ellicott, Part XXIV. 

Illustrated Universal History, Part VI, 

The Family Physician, Part XXYVI. 

Also the first part of two new and promising 
serials :— 

Our Homes, and How to Make them Healthy. 
Kdited by Shirley F. Murphy, aided by some of the 
formost architects, physiologists, and art decorators 
of the day; and 

Cassell’s Concise Cyclopedia, a wonderfully cheap 
publication, with numerous attractive illustrations. 


Short Notices, 


Atheism and Suicide; a Reply to Alfred Tennyson. 
By G. W. Foote. London: Freethought Pub- 
lishing Company, 


The remarkable poem by Mr, Tennyson which ap- 


peared recently in the Nineteenth Century appears 
to have pleased very few persons, or, at least, to 
have given great offence in quite opposite quarters. 
The orthodox denounce it as a direct attack on some 
of the cherished doctrines of the Evangelical faith ; 
the Secularists condemn it because it connects 
Atheism and suicide. The protest of one of the 
latter, Mr. G. W. Foote, is given in the eight-paged 
tract now before us. The writer begins by speaking 
in disparaging terms of Mr, Tennyson as a poet. His 
unfavourable criticism is quite uncalled for; it is 
altogether beside the mark, Tennyson’s merits as a 
poet do not affect the question whether Atheism 
leads to despair, and despair leads to suicide. The 
truth or falseness of this charge is independent of 
the person who makes it. Mr. Foote, as one accus- 
tomed to talk a good deal about reason, ought to 
know this. ‘‘ The question,” he says, ‘* Does Atheism, 
as such, incline men to self-destruction? is not 
touched” in the poom. ‘The Atheist husband of 
‘Despair’ loses more than belief in God and hope 
of a life to come, His wife suffers from a malady 
only curable, if at all, by the surgeon’s knife, His 
eldest son has forged his name and ruined him, 
while it is hinted that another son has sunk to a 
still worse depth of vice.’ And he describes him- 
self as ‘a life without sun, without health, without 
hope, without any delight.” Yes, but—and this is the 
point which the secularist critic overlooks—his 
atheism aggravated his other misfortunes. It made 
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his life still more unendurable. It added to his 
“burden of trouble;” it was the proverbial last 
straw which breaks the camel’s back. The poet 
does not represent the man’s loss of belief in God 
as the sole cause of his distress of mind, but as one 
important element in it. It was the last drop in 
his cup of bitterness, the crowning calamity which 
precipitated the bitter end. Mr. Foote says, ‘‘ All 
this is very inartistic.” We do not agree with him. 
It is a terrible and fitting climax to a list of troubles. 
While he believed in God his mental desolation was 
not complete; but when, because as presented to 
him by his orthodox teacher, it revolted his moral 
sense, he surrendered that faith, then every remnant 
of peace and hope was gone, and he was thrown 
back utterly on himself, The eclipse of soul which 


‘befora had been only partial became total, and in 


the darkness and desolation that ensued he at- 
tempted self-destruction. This is How we would 
understand the poem, and thus understood more 
than one valuable lesson is taught by it. We see 
the effects of orthodox teaching when a sensitive 
mind endeavours to tealise the horrible doctrines 
taught as Christianity. We see, too, what a wreck 
poor human nature becomes when to other troubles 
is added the loss of faith in a righteous Governor of 
the universe, and in a future world where every 
present wrong shall be redressed. That the loss of 
this faith takes an element of joy, of strength, of 
trust and hope out of the present life seems to us 
beyond question. Such loss may not “ prompt 
men to suicide,” but that it must be saddening and 
depressing to the ordinary mind seems to us a 
natural consequence. We say the ordinary mind ; 
there may be those with whom Atheism has not this 
effect. But we should regard their case as excep- 
tional. ‘It is a notewcrthy fact,” says Mr. Foote, 
‘* that the chief pessimists of our century have not 
courted death themselves except in verse.” Wecan 
only reply, it would be a condemnation indeed of 
atheistic and pessimistic thought if the leaders them- 
selves began to show the white feather! C.F. B. 


The Blessed Hope. Williams and Norgate. 1882, 
—We opened this very pretty little book with some 
hope, but regret that we have not been “ blessed.” 
We first looked at the “Dedication,” which is as 
follows: ~‘* To a Venerated Friend, in whom the 
Power and the Cause that Is, and therefore is in 
all,—whose transubstantiation and activity are, if 
possible, more unutterable, omnipresent, and fatal, 
in the moral than in the physical uniyerse—hath 
raised up unto the bereaved as it were a Second 
Father ;—whose adoration almost rather than ad- 
miration of Shakespeare (and the Shakespeare of 
Music) in the effluence of whose sonnets, mysterious 
in their Godlike elegance, power and pathos, there 
are a disciple’s endeayours—vies with that of the 
author: —” but here we stopped, jinding that our 
ideas were getting mixed, and that the sentence 
extended over more than another page, profusely 
scattered over with such grand phrases as “ tones, 
overtones, and undertones.” We looked at the first 
poem; it began 
O Autumn with thy dying smell ; 

at one of the last it began 


The bed-rid prostitute Pessimism I abhor. 


We hardly felt inclined to look further. Yet in 
common justice we must say that while these poems 
are much too utterly metaphysical for our taste, some 
of them show thought and culture, and they are 
redeemed from too sweeping a condemnation by the 
strong faith in the Immortal Life which pervades 
the book, 

Fancy and Other Rhymes. By John Sibree, M.A., 
Trubner. 1882,—Mr. Sibree’s elegant and graceful 
verses do not approach the highest rank, but they 
are pleasing and correct, although we detect nov 
and then an inharmonious line, and a doubtful 
rhyme. The poem from which the yolume is named 
is a fine poetic celebration of the highest achieve- 
ments of Fancy, from Dante’s “Beatrice” down to 
Coleridge’s ‘‘ Ancient Mariner.” ‘ How Lord Arehi- 
bald Sought the Grail,” is a pathetic adaptation of 
the old medisval legend to modern thought, In 
most of these “rhymes” there is a fine religious 
tone, and one of them, “ Ebrietas Victa,” is a poeti- 
cal glorification of one of the greatest of social 
reforms. 


We have received from Messrs. Cassell the two 
latest volumes of their Popular Shilling Library 
The Wit and Wisdom of the Bench and Bar, by the 
Hon. F. A. Moncrieff, and English Journalism and 
the Men who have Made it, by Charles Pebody. The 
first volume is not so good as it might haye been with 
80 fruitful a subject. Some of the stories are rathe 
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poor specimens of wit, and the best of them are 
already familiar to the readers of that invaluable 
stcrehouse of anecdotes, Lord Campbell’s “ Lives of 
the Chancellors.” The two chapters on “ Legal and 
Judicial Wisdom” serve at least to show that great 
lawyers have often been as wanting in wisdom as in 
wit. 

The second volume is 2 well-written and very in- 
teresting populax account of the rise of English 
journalism. Mr. Pebocy is, we believe, connected 
with the Bristol press, and is the same writer who 
won the first prize a few years ago in the competi- 
‘tion for Mr. Heywood’s prizes offered for the two 
best essays on ‘‘ The Athanasian Creed,” with espe- 
cial reference to a motion in Parliament for its re- 
moyal from its present place in the Prayer-book. 
The history of English journalism, as Mr, Pebody 
says, is yet to be written, but his little manual isa 
valuable contribution towards such a work, and is 
full of interest and information, giving as it does a 
clear outline of the origin of the newspaper press, 
its gradual development, and its present position, 
together with some account of the men by whom it 
is carried on—the special correspondents, reporters, 
contributors, and proprietors. The history is brought 
down to so recent a period as Mr. O‘Donovan’s 
letters from Mery, which show that the newspaper 
press has its romantic side, and can boast of feats 
of courage and adventure no less renowned than 
those of war. 


Hiterarcy Hotes, 


Proressor Jowrrt will write on Jeremy Taylor 
for the “ English Men of Letters” series. 

Mr. Herperr Spencer intends to pay a visit to 
the United States in the beginning of the autumn, 

We may expect shortly a new work from Mr, Mar- 
tin F. Tupper, the author of ‘ Proverbial Philoso- 
phy.” This is a collection of plays and dramatic 
scenes for private theatricals. 

We understand that Ebers’s ‘“‘ Egypt,” with notes 
by Dr. Samuel Birch, is being printed in advance of 
the serial issue, and that the second volume, com- 
pleting the work, will be ready next month. 

Ir is proposed to celebrate this year at Buda- 
Pesth the fiftieth anniversary of Kossuth’s career as 
a journalist and a patriot by presenting him with an 
album containing the signatures of his admirers. 
Kossuth is now in his seventy-seventh year. 


Mr. T. J. Nertimsuie has undertaken to pre- 
pare a Browning Primer for the Browning Society ; 
and the society’s committee have called a special 
meeting to consider the two schemes of classifica- 
tion of Mr. Browning’s poems proposed by Mr. Net- 
tleship and by Mrs. Sutherland Orr, which differ 
widely both in principle and details. 

Tur Academy says that Dr. E. B. Tylor is col- 
lecting material for a book on the history of our 
social customs, but finds extreme difficulty in get- 
ting any trustworthy early documentary evidence on 
the subject. 

Tun Atheneum says that Mr. J. Ingram is going 
to publish, through Mr. Bogue, a volume called 
“ Qlaimants to Royalty.” It will consist of sketches 
of various claimants from the pseudo-Smerdis down 
to modern times, Some information which has 
never been previously published with regard to the 
attempt by Perkin Warbeck on the English Crown 
will be included. 

Tur subject of Professor Tyndall’s course of three 
lectures at the Royal Institution will be ‘‘ Resem- 
blances of Sound, Light, and Heat,” to be given on 
Thursdays, March 16, 23, and 30. Professor H. G. 
Seeley will give three lectures on ‘‘ Volcanoes,” on 
Saturdays, March 18, 25, and April 1. 

Tur statue to the late Lord Beaconsfield, which 
is being executed by Signor Raggi, is rapidly ap- 
proaching completion, and will soon be ready for 
casting. 

Canon Lippon has been compelled to postpone his 
course of lectures as Dean Ireland’s Professor of the 
Exegesis of Holy Scripture in Oxfcrd University 
owing to indisposition, 

Tue associated libraries of Harvard University, 
comprising the college library proper and nine 
others, now contain a total of 259,000 volumes and 
216,000 pamphlets. 

Mr. Kersuaw, the librarian of Lambeth Palace 
Library, is eagaged on ‘‘ Studies in Lambeth Library : 
a Manual of its History, Contents, and Literary 
Annals.” The work will give an account of the 
building and its ancient surroundings, and describe 
its principal treasures, and will be illustrated with 
wood-cuts, 
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Our Contemporaries, 


THE PUBLIC WORSHIP PROBLEM. 

The Christian World writes: The problem 
brought into prominence by the public worship sta- 
tistics of England and Scotland alike deserves the 
most careful and, we should add, the most candid 
investigation. Thirty years ago Mr. Horace Mann 
revealed the unexpected fact that throughout Eng- 
land and Wales five and a quarter millions of the 
entire population held aloof from public worship. 
Nevertheless, it was estimated that about forty-one 
per cent. did go to church or chapel. Since then a 
prodigious impetus has been given to church build- 
ing, both in connection with the Church of England 
and outside of it, Many millions have been ex- 
pended—all the freewill offerings of spiritual zealand 
self-sacrifice—in extending our religious machinery, 
with the result, so far as information extends, that 
not more than 29°2, as our contemporary, the Non- 
conformist and Independent liberally estimates, or, 
according to the Rey. A. Mearns, 25°44 ‘per cent. of 
the population (about three and a half millions), in 
seventy-eight cities, towns, and districts, were to be 
found on a given Sunday in places of worship. Now 
if the attendance at the most numerously-attended 
service was equal to no more than one-half of the 
accommodation provided, we-have evidence not only 
that church-going, as compared with 1851, is de- 
clining, but that church building, though necessary 
under certain conditions, is no adequate remedy for 
such a state of things. Why is there this increasing 
objection to attend Divine service on the Sunday? 
Why do the masses of the population refrain from 
entering our places of worship? How is it that 
this indifference to a high religious aspiration and 
social custom is so seriously increasing? Whether 
attendance at the House of God be regarded as a 
sacred duty or a cherished privilege, so portentous 
a phenomenon must be fairly faced and accounted for, 
It is a complex problem that will bear looking at in 
many aspects, and needs essentially to be placed in 
the light of common sense, haying regard to the 
apostolic maxim that Christians should be all things 
to all men; or as it may be interpreted in modern 
phraseology, that the means should be adapted to 
the end. 


So far as the Church of England is concerned, 
the palpable decline of its influence upon the com- 
munity is due, in a large measure, to its stereo- 
typed creed, and perhaps still more, to its formal 
ritual and its want of flexibility. To a great extent 
its ceremonial and its liturgy, however suited to the 
age when they were prescribed by law, are ill-adapted 
as a means of expressing modern thought and aspi- 
rations. Are the Free Churches of this country 
exempt from this grave defect? Is the machinery 
of their religious institutions altogether suited to 
the needs of the times? Do they study to present 
the vital truths of the Gospel in such a light, and 
so to vary their methods and adapt their places of 
worship and public services, as to win people to their 
side? Why is there this enormous disparity between 
their self-denying zeal of Nonconformists in erect- 
ing new places of worship, and their lack of success 
in filling them? Why is the pulpit losing much of 
its power, while the standard of intellectual capacity 
and culture is every year becoming more elevated? 
Is the maintenance of traditional religious habits that 
are losing their efficacy—the rigid adherence to pro- 
fessional views of the ministry— of more consequence 
than such changes as will give fresh development to 
spiritual life and activity? Is there no safe and 
happy medium inour ecclesiastical economy between 
the one-man system in its cast-iron inflexibility, and 
the evils that are inherentin Plymouth Brethrenism ? 
It is only by a few brief questions that we are able, 
in the spase at our command, to indicate the direc- 
tion in which, in our opinion, fitting remedies for the 
neglect of public worship might be sought. Diligently 
sought and vigorously applied they must be unless 
the Gospel of Christ, so far as it is reflected in our 
church organisations, is 40 lose its aggressive, or 
rather its persuasive and attractive influence. The 
Free Churches in particular want more freedom, 
more elasticity, more boldness, more worldly wisdom, 
more vital energy. They cannot thrive on expiring 
traditions, or subsist on antiquated claims, and they 
must not die of dignity. The divine mission of the 
Church in the world is, after all, committed to human 
agency, and surely it is as much the duty of Chris- 
tians to study how they can adapt the machinery of 
their religious institutions to the object they have in 
view—the evangelisation of the community—as itis 


, to promote corporate and indiyidual spiritual cul-|of continually higher orders of being, 
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ture. In this age the last-named desideratum may 
often be best secured by a zealous devotion to the 
first. 


THE BRADLAUGH QUESTION. 
The Spectator, while not doubting that Mr. 
Bradlaugh was deliberately ill-treated. by the 
House of Commons, writes :— 


Mr, Bradlaugh has not fought the question of 
principle from anything like the best or highest 
ground. If he wished, as he professed to wish, to 
establish the right of one who does not believe in 
God, and to whom, therefore, an affirmation must 
be necessarily more acceptable than an oath,—since 
it asserts all that the oath asserts, and does not en- 
cumber itself with what to such an one must be an 
unmeaning and therefore insincere sanction,—to 
affirm, he should from the first have steadily refused 
to take the oath ; and on the decision of the Law 
Court that he was not entitled to affirm, he should 
have quietly awaited the passing of an Act enabling 
him to affirm. His reiterated offers to take the 
oath obviously diminished, and very greatly dimin- 
ished, the moral case for such an Act. A man whose 
conscience is so pliant, that if he cannot say what 
he wishes to say in the truest form, he is quite 
willing to say it in a half-true and half-false form, 
is not the sort of person for whom public opinion 
urgently demands a relieving Act. Mr, Bradlaugh’s 
conscience took objection to the oath, it was true, 
but was so easy in the matter that it was quite will- 
ing to swallow the objection, directly the difficulty 
seemed to be serious. Well, that is not the kind of 
man whom the public earnestly care to relieve from 
an unfair position. We do not say that they ought 
not to have cared. But we do say that the very casy 
conscience of Mr. Bradlaugh in the matter, im- 
mensely discredited the otherwise unanswerable 
case for relief which a man of more unbending con- 
science in his position would have been able to pre- 
sent. It would be fag better, in the interests of the 
abolition of all indirect theological tests, to return 
a Liberal to the House of Commons pledged to get 
rid of those tests, but not burdened with the more 
or less discrediting consequences of Mr. Bradlaugh’s 
unfortunate laxities of conviction. 


KESHUB CHUNDER SEN ON 
TRINITY. 


Keshub Chunder Sen delivered an address on 
the Trinity in the Town Hall of Calcutta on Jan. 
2ist, which attracted an immense multitude. The 
whole of that great hall from end to end pre- 
sented a compact crowd of eager faces, which 
could not number less then three thousand, and 
were perhaps more. His Excellency the Com- 
mander-in Chief and some of the great officials 
came. The appearance of the speaker, who looked 
somewhat pale and worn, drew forth repeated 
applause :— 


THE 


Mr. Sen began by a rapt expression of wonder at 
the marvellous mystery of his subject. But as he 
approached it closer the wonder melted into a tender 
humility which freely confessed his want of theolo- 
gical culture, and uttered a doubt of his competence 
to deal with the supreme importance of the theme. 
But the humility took the shape of an assurance 
from within, the voice which commanded him to 
‘‘ proceed.” Where had he studied the awful sub- 
ject of Trinity? In the glowing regions of Asiatic 
faith, in the divinity school of his domestic sanc- 
tury, at the sacred altar of his daily prayers. His 
opening exposition was that of the eternal Logos, 
the uncreate, all-producing, initial word of the 
Fourth Gospel, the Shabda Brahma of the Rig 
Veda. He exhorted his audience to give wings to 
their thoughts, and soar across the quarrels and 
clamoars of the ages to that region of everlasting 
silence which pervaded the expanse of space before 
creation sprang forth from the bosom of the Infi- 
nite. There in unsearchable eternity, and in a state 
of unutterable being, dwelt the Absolute Spirit 
of the Father. Their was ncither life, nor death, 
nor deathlessness, but above, beyond, and be- 
neath stretched His supreme essence in view- 


less sea. ‘There from the depths of His nature 
was uttered the creative cry of ‘ Let there 
be light!” It vibrated through the unpeopled 


spheres of endless space, and broke forth into forms 
of shape, symmetry, beauty, intelligence, and life 
whose joint name is the visible universe. The uni- 
verse, therefore, is the offspring and word of God, 
and creation has, from its primitive origin, gone on 
through successive epochs in the ascending evolution 
Hindu aya- 
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tarism proceeding from fish to tortoise on to the form 
of man, and the Darwinian development equally 
point to the theory of creation from the eternal 
Logos to the everlasting Son. The Jehovah of the 
Hebrew Scriptures whom Moses declared and David 
sang, was the Brahma ot the Hindu Scriptures 
whom the Rig Veda declared and the Sam Veda 
sang. It was in both cases the Heavenly Father 
of the ancient ages. But if that was the Father, 
where was the Son? The whole universe which was 
the offspring of the Father waited for the develop- 
ment of the Son. The world and all mankind were 
a preparation for him. Christ Jesus came to the 
world to reveal that Sonship, that the process of 
creation might culminate in that love, faith, and 
obedience, in that character, nay, in that humanity 
which was begotten in him and which he has be- 
queathed to mankind. That character, that huma- 
nity being now assimilated in our hearts, that son- 
ship being now our example and ideal, Jesus reigneth 
from the Himalayas to Cape Comorin, and we Hindus 
are all Christians. The difference between the God- 
man and the Man-God was strongly pointed out. 
Jesus was divine humanity, and therefore God-man ; 
and the idea of a Man-God was scouted as idola- 
trous and shameful, The habit of claiming for 
Jesus the same honour and place as for the Father 
was denounced as ‘ offensive nonsense.” The Son 
of God, the King of Calvary, came, it was said, 
not to preach a system of morality, or even to es- 
tablish a form of religion, but to complete a hu- 
manity which includes all ethics and all faith. If 
the worship of Jesus means the worship of humanity, 
the speaker said he was not against such worship, 
but he added it must be only the worship or the 
adoring love of the brother, and not of the Father. 
In giving unto us the spirit of sonship or adoption 
and teaching us to call ourselves the children of God, 
Christ has established between himself and us the 
relation of everlasting brotherhood. And we again 
remembered the words of St. Paul, ‘‘ For whom he 
did foreknow, he also did predestinate to be con- 
formed to the image of his son, that he might be 
the first born among many brethren.” 

A new development in the speaker’s estimate of 
Christ’s character was the ascription of feminine 
nature to Jesus. The tenderness of Christ’s utter- 
ance oyer Jerusalem on the occasion of his last visit 
to that devoted city, in which he likened himself to 
the hen gathering chickens under her wings, proves 
that he had the woman’s nature in him. This idea 
subsequently germinated into the dignity which is 
accorded by Roman Catholicism to Mary as the 
mother of the Lord, And hence Keshub spoke of 
Mary as the feminine side of humanity, which Christ 
came to preach and establish. This corresponds 
well with the idea of divine motherhood which Hin- 
duism so vividly sets forth. Christians of the Pro- 
testant school may feel offended at the apparent 
honour and devotion accorded to Mary, but the 
name Mary was used simply to represent feminine 
humanity. This exalts our whole view of woman’s 
nature, and sanctifies our relations with the other 
sex. Inshort, the idea of the Divine Son indicates 
all goodness, love, truth and faith in human char- 
acter wherever, whenever, and however it existed. 
The idea culminated in Jesus who bequeathed his 
flesh and blood to all mankind, so that Christ may 
reign in every heart. But there is no Christ in the 
world now, he is risen. Whom has He left behind 
him? He has left the Holy Spirit in every heart as 
the Comforter, the enlightener, the guide, the in- 
spirer of every good thought, motive, impulse, and 
act. From without, Christ has entered into the soul 
with the Holy Ghost. The Kingdom of Heavex then is 
in the form of a triangle, the apex of which is the 
Logos Father, and the other two angles of which 
are represented by the Son and the Holy Spirit. All 
humanity moves through the three sides and angles, 
travelling from the one to the other in successive 
dispensations, and finding out at last the threefold 
synthesis of the mysterious Trinity. The Father 
pointing to the Son, the Son pointing to the Spirit 
ofjtruth and holiness,'and all drawing us upwards from 
earth to heaven. The Hebrew Testament was the dis- 
pensation about the Father, in which Jehovah was 
revealed as ruling in the heavens with the earth as 
his footstool. This, by the fulfilment of prophecy 
and divine purpose, ushered in the New Testament 
or the Dispensation of the Son, in which ideal 
humanity is revealed as incarnating the Eternal 
Reason, and making all men who believe the chil- 
dren of God. And at the present moment the 
Church of spiritual Theism points to another dispen- 
sation—the dispensation of the Holy spirit who 
reveals new relations by which every man that comes 
to the world shall behold God face to face as en- 

hroned in His spiritual kingdom in the heart.— 
The (Indian) Liveral, 
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Correspondence, 


THE REY. DR. BELLOWS. 
TO THE EDITOR. 

Sir,—The death of this eloquent and accom- 
plished Unitarian minister is naturally felt most 
deeply by those who belong to the denomination of 
which he was so valiant a leader. But it will be 
felt far beyond the limits of his Church. He was, in 
some sens2, an institution, and represented a de- 
velopment of liberal religion in its relation to the 
general world such as cannot be associated with any 
other man. His Unitarianism was in him organic ; 
the thought, spirit, and aim of its fathers were in 
his blood and bone; and thus liberated from the 
merely negative, sceptical, or controversial phase, 
he was able to take what Americans call a new de- 
parture, This was in the direction of the general 
world, There had still remained in most of the 
Liberal leaders who preceded him a certain defer- 
ence to Puritan conceptions of religious life and 
character, The lady who confided to Margaret 
Fuller her vague regret at Channing’s marriage sug- 
gests that there may have been a tendency towards 
even more ascetic ideas than those of Calvinism 
among some repudiators of the old creeds. The 
almost severe simplicity of Theodore Parker’s life, 
the so-called ‘ unworldliness ” of other religious 
heretics, was, indeed, an important force in the 
earlier and more theological phase of the Liberal 
movement, But it was impossible for the new idea 
of human nature to reproduce the old ideal of cha- 
racter, or to preserve the fictitious partition between 
religious and human society. The next leader who 
arose in the Unitarian movement was to be a man 
of the world. Dr. Bellows was such in a fine 
sense. He was a man of character, of even un- 
usual virtues, by no means content with the mere 
conventional moral métier; but he was a man 
of the world in his sympathy with its fair varieties of 
life and thought, its social interests, its arts and in- 
stitutions, This almost unique position of his among 
American clergymen grew, as I think, directly from his 
liberal religious culture. Among the many instances 
in which it was illustrated may be mentioned his 
defence of the dramatic profession. Some casual 
remarks favourable to the theatre, spoken from his 
pulpit, having found their way into the press, the 
orthodox preachers poured angry thunders upon 
him and the stage. This led the actors to express 
to him their gratitude, formally, and to offer him 
(as I remember) a banquet and other testimonial. 
With the good sense and tact which were character- 
istic of him as his chivalry, Dr. Bellows declined 
these offers, but said he would be glad if the mem- 
bers of the dramatic profession should give him an 
opportunity of addressing them. This was promptly 
done, and in the largest theatre in New York the 
orator delivered to the assembled actors and 
actresses, and others—the house being crowded— 
an address of the highest importance. His defence 
of the Stage and criticism of its faults became the 
theme of pulpit discussion throughout the country, 
with advantage alike to morality and to a beau- 
tiful art. 

Dr. Bellows was a devout Christian, and during 
the great part of his career as a controyersialist 
might almost be described as a Unitarian High 
Churchman ; yet he was a warm and faithful friend 
of many a freethinker. He was able, with his fine 
flexibility of nature, to put himselfin another’s place 
personally, if not intellectually. Sometimes he ap- 
peard as one who had found the fountain of perpetual 
youth, so warm and eager was his love for every 
lover of anything deemed true, and his appreciation 
of enthusiasm apart from its mistakes. He pre- 
ferred a passionate conviction to a bloodless belief, 
though the latter might be his own. He seems to 
have left upon the minds of some the impression of a 
vacillating thinker, probably because keen criticisms 
and gallant praises of the ‘radical’ movement in 
religion may be equally quoted from him. But it has 
always seemed to me that this was due to the higher 
value which his generous mind set upon real and 
productive life as compared with definiteness of doc. 
trine. He certainly believed that the ‘free religious’ 
movement in America was a fruitful branch of Uni- 
tarianism, and while using his pruning knife on it 
was likely to turn that knife against any who pro- 
posed to sever the branch altogether, 

I remember, when listening to a sermon given by 
him before the Unitarian body in Dr, Martineau’s 
chapel, to have experienced a regret that Dr. 
Bellows should have then chosen a theme which 


led to his appearing at least advantage. No one 
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ee nen 
who should judge his powers by that disquisition on 
Church organisation would have any true idea of 
them. He was a genuine pulpit artist, he loved his 
task, trained himself to it, concentrated his powers 
in it, and the result was a remarkably equal flow of 
copious thought and expression, whose cessation 
must prove a heavy calamity to the hearts and homes 
which have so long enjoyed his bounty. There was 
in him a true vein of poetry, and also a rich vein 
of humour, both of these being felt in his sermons, 
though rather latent than salient, He was often 
impassioned in his eloguence—sometimes again, it 
might be, a little too ingenious in his arguments— 
and he was never dull. 

Farewell, old friend! I have seen and known 
many an antagonist in the fields of controversy, but 
never one more keen and kindly, never knight more 
valiant for his cause, fair to his foe, loyal to his 
friend, than you, Moncurz D. Conway. 


——__.-—_———— 


FREE SUNDAYS AT THE GROSVENOR 
GALLERY. 
TO THE EDITOR. 

Sir,—Through the praiseworthy liberality of Sir 
Coutts Lindsay, the proprietor of the Grosvenor 
Gallery, we are again able to announce on behalf of 
the Sunday Society that the winter exhibition now 
on view at the Gallery will be open on the under- 
mentioned Sundays from six o’clock to 8.30 p.m. :— 

On Sunday, March 5, to the members and sub- 
scribers of the Sunday Society, and on March 12th 
to the public by free tickets, which will be issued to 
those who apply by letter and send a stamped and 
addressed envelope (for reply) to the Honorary 
Secretary, 8, Park-place-villas, W. 

This exhibition is of more than usual interest to 
the friends of the Society, from the fact that for the 
most part it consists of the works of Mr. G. F, 
Watts, R.A., Vice-President of the Society. In order 
that these Sunday visits may be as instructing and 
interesting as possible the committee have published 
a cheap edition of the catalogue. 

In view of Mr. George Howard’s motion for ex- 
tending to London the principle of Sunday opening 
which has been so successful in connection with the 
National Museums and Galleries at Kew, Hampton 
Court, Greenwich, and Dublin, special invitations to 
visit the Grosvenor Gallery on the above Sundays 
are being issued to members of Parliament, that 
they may have an opportunity of witnessing the re- 
sult in London of Sunday opening on a large scale 
before being called upon to vote on Mr. Howard’s 
resolution. It is expected that upwards of 2,000 
people will visit the Gallery on the two Sundays. 

Tuomas Burr, M.P., President. 

W. H. Corrrenp, M.D., M.A., Chair- 
man of Committee, 

Freprrick Lona, Treasurer. 

Marx H. Jupex, Aonorary Secetary, 

Sunday Society Committee Room, 

9, Conduit-street, W., March 1. 


Trowbripcr.—A crowded audience assembled in 


| the Conigre School-room on Tuesday evening, Feb- 


ruary 21, to hear a lecture on ‘“‘ Switzerland,” by the 
Rey. J. Collins Odgers, B.A. The lecture was illus- 
trated by the magic lantern, with a splendid oxy- 
hydrogen light. The views were very admirable, 
and were commented upon in genial, happy style by 
the lecturer, his residence in Switzerland enabling 
him to give reality to his descriptions by personal 
reminiscence and anecdote, A delightful evening was 
spent, and at the close an enthusiastic vote of thanks 
was accorded to Mr. Odgers. The Rey, J. Felstead 
presided, 


REVISION oF THE WeLsH New Trstament,—It hag 
been decided by the Welsh Bishops not to proceed 
for the present with the revision of the Welsh New 
Testament. The committee appointed in May last, 
consisting of three representatives from each of the 
four Welsh dioceses, met at Shrewsbury in the 
following month to consider the subject, and were 
all but unanimously in favour of the revision being 
proceeded with. The committee subsequently met 
their lordships and reported to them their reasons 
for recommending the revision, which reasons haye, 
however, failed to influence the Bishops in proceed- 
ing with the work. 


Leicestrer.—At Wycliffe Church (Rey. J, Wood’s), 
the treasurer having announced that the accumul- 
ated deticiency on three years’ accounts amounted 
to £205, a collection was made on Sunday morning, 
Feb. 19, when the large amount of £218 15s. was 
placed in the boxes. . 
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Aeligious Intellrgence. 


DR. RICHARDSON’S LECTURE ON 
PRIESTLEY. 

Little Portland-street Chapel was crowded last Sun- 
day evening to hear an admirable and most interesting 
lecture by Dr. B. W. Richardson, F'.R.S., on ‘‘ Joseph 
Priestley.” The Rev. P. H. Wicksteed read the de- 
votional part of the service ; Mr. O’Dwyer presided 
at the organ; and the hymns were beautifully ren- 
dered by the large voluntary choir. 


The lecturer began with a description of Priestley 
as he was in America in 1800. In the peaceful 
village of Northumberland, on the banks of the 
Susquehana, the traveller would have found a man 
living a quiet primitive life—a man fuil of informa- 
tion, and master of every subject on which conversa- 
tion turned; rising early, passing the morning in 
hard study, the afternoon in exercise, and the even- 
ing in innocent recreation with his family and neigh- 
bours. This was Joseph Priestley, the discoverer of 
oxygen, driven from his own country by bigotry, in- 
tolerance, and persecution. The lecturer then de- 
tailed the story of the life of Priestley (the story 
which should be, but is not, well known amongst 
Unitarians); his education at the Daventry Aca- 
demy; his ministry at Needham Market and at 
Nantwich; his tutorship at the Warrington <Aca- 
demy ; his settlement at the Mill-hill Chapel, Leeds ; 
his election as LL.D. (Edin.) and F.R.S. for his 
works on electricity and his researches on gases; 
his movement from his charge at Leeds to become 
the companion and nominally the librarian of Lord 
Shelbourne at Bowood; his discovery of oxygen gas 
in 1774; his subsequent acceptance of the pulpit of 
the New Meeting at Birmingham; his forced exodus 
from Birmingham, caused by the disgraceful riots in 
1791, when his chapel and the Old Meeting as well 
were demolished, and his books, papers, and scientific 
instruments were destroyed; his fortunate escape 
with his life; ‘his subsequent uncomfortable resi- 
dence in London ; and his journey to America with 
all his family; these, as parts of the history of 
Priestley’s life, were all briefly but succinctly related. 

This biographical sketch contained many allu- 
sions to Mrs. Barbauld, Theophilus Lindsey, 
Benjamin Franklin, Dr. Price, and others of 
Priestley’s friends, and especially one episode which 
the lecturer had heard from Mrs, Galton, the 
daughter of Erasmus Darwin, of a meeting of the 
“Tunar Society” at Darwin’s house, from which 
Priestley drove home in the same gig with James 
Watt, the inventor of the locomotive steam engine. 
Dr. Richardson, after a brief reference to the gradual 
development of Priestley’s religious views from 
Arminianism and Arianism through Necessitarian- 
ism to what we now call Unitarianism, proceeded to 
give an admirably clear and interesting account of 
the four great scientific discoveries of Priestley. 
First, the collection and examination of gases, the 
foundation of pneumatic chemistry; secondly, the 
grand discovery of oxygen; thirdly, the absorption 
of gases by some substances such as carbon; 
fourthly, the relationship between the respiration 
of plants and animals. The methods by which the 
gases were liberated, collected, and tested by 
Priestley were carefully described, and several 
curious facts were narrated. It was shown that 
aerated waters were first made by Priestley, and 
that he discovered nitrous oxide or “ laughing gas,” 
the gas which, under the genius of Sir Humphry 
Davy, suggested the beneficent art of anzsthesia, 
or removal of pain in surgical operations. Thus 
Priestley unintentionally laid the foundation of the 
modern anesthetic treatment. 

In conclusion, the lecturer summed up the cha- 
racter of Priestley. He combined strong religious 
feeling with strict scientific method in a manner for 
which there is no parallel. Paul no doubt had 
both: but his science was rather the ideal and 
metaphysical philosophy of Plato, not the matter of 
fact science of Aristotle. In Servetus and Pascal 
and Paley religion and science no doubt combined ; 
but in them the science was crude, the prevailing 
bent of their minds was religious. Hales was a 
clergyman great in science, but only in science. 
One man in this century, the Rev. J. B. Reade, 
was the nearest approach to Priestley with 
which the lecturer was acquainted; but in 
him, again, science was predominant; he was only 
a divine, ea oficio. Priestley completely reconciled 
to himself scientific method and religious contem- 
plation; he treated religion scientifically, and im- 
perceptibly made science illustrate and explain reli- 
gion, He carried on both studies with equal in- 
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dustry side by side throughout his life, and never 
found them to conflict, He had the deep and genial 
piety of Channing, the calm indomitable courage of 
Washington, and to a large degree the clear and com- 
manding intellect of Newton. In another place the 
lecturer had said that a fitting epitaph might be 
found for Priestley in the words uttered by Fichte 
when Napoleon’s cannon were thundering at the 
gates of Jena :— 

“To this amI called; to bear witness to the 
truth. My life, my fortunes are of little moment. 
The results of my life are of infinite moment. Iam 
a priest of truth; Iam in her pay, I have learned 
myself to do all things, to venture all things, to 
suffer all things for her. If I should be persecuted 
for her sake.; if I should ever have to meet death 
in her service, shall I have done any great thing ? 
No. I shall have merely done that which it was 
clearly my duty to do.” 

Standing here before the representatives of a re- 
ligious communion to which Priestley belonged, he 
preferred now to apply to him the words of Paul :— 
“In him abideth Faith, Hope, and Charity—these 
three ; but the greatest of these was charity.” 


—_o—_. 


A SERVICE OF SONG. 

On Wednesday last the venerable old chapel at 
Essex-street was filled with a mixed audience of 
children, young people and adults, all displaying an 
eager interest in a service- that was new to our 
branch of the Christian Church, so terribly afraid 
are we of departing from the standard of superior 
eclecticism which many of us so much affect, 

It seems that the Committee for the London 
Auxiliary Sunday School Association determined to 
try how far these musical services, which have been 
so successful in other Churches, would be acceptably 
received by any number of members of our own. 
They found a willing and able ieader in Mr. Callow, 
one of the superintendents of the Stamford-street 
Schools, whose efforts have been zealously seconded 
by the Rev. F. Summers, the Rev. A. W. Pope, and 
others, and the result of this first outcome of their 
exertions must have amply repaid them for the 
great care and labour they have evidently taken to 
achieve such a decided success. 

The service selected embraced the main features in 
the history of the prophet Elijah. The Rey. J. 
Panton Ham read the narrative, and the united 
choirs of the several schools present, illustrated the 
chief incidents at frequent int<rvals by chorus, solo, 
or concerted song. ‘These were all selected with 
great care and judgment, and carried with them well- 
known and sweetly-flowing melodies. Books of the 
words and music were distributed amongst the au- 
dience, and not a few felt themselves sufficiently 
carried away by the melodies as to be unable to 
resist joining in the song. When it is remembered 
that the choir consisted almost, if not entirely, of 
children and teachers in the Sunday schools, who 
could only have been practised in detachments, the 
choruses, which were the principal features of the 
musical illustration, were really wonderfully well 
done, and went with a steadiness and precision and 
clear harmonious expression that fairly took the 
numerous audience by surprise. 

Mr. Ham read the highly dramatic incidents of 
the narrative in an admirably impressive way, giv- 
ing an earnest religious tone to the whole service 
that was well taken up by the organist and choir, 
and made it feel more completely one of a devotional 
character than might have been thought possible by 
a casual glance at the popular and familiar nature 
of much of the music. There was no want of re- 
verence expressed or felt from beginning to end, and 
the thread of interest continued unbroken through- 
out, and when the service finished with the well- 
known ‘ Vital Spark,” there was no onein the au- 
dience but might well have wished for a little more, 

Mr. F. W. Noakes most efficiently presided at the 
organ, and from seven till eight o’clock gave a series 
of organ recitals from music, by Handel and other 
great masters. 

The galleries of the chapel were well filled with 
the singers, and the audience sat below. 

At the close of the service Mr. Wade briefly ex- 
pressed what appeared to be the unanimous feeling 
of the meeting, that the success of this night’s pro- 
ceeding might only prove the first of a series of such 
gatherings, and, after announcing that the next re- 
ligious service and conference of teachers, similar to 
the one held at Hampstead last autumn, would take 
place at Little Portland-street Chapel, not on the 
18th, as was thought likely, but on Saturday, the 25th 
inst., of which duo notice would be given, he invited 
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such of the audience as might desire todo so to 
contribute any small sum they might have loose in 
their pockets towards the expenses of the printing 
and other incidentals, 

The ready response to this appeal was £2 9s. 64,, 
nearly all contributed in halfpence and small silver 
coin. As one looked round the old chapel, calling to 
mind its famous history, and seeing it now filled with 
such animated and crowded young life, it was im- 
possible not to feel what a centre of usefulness might 
be established here for the promotion of the best 
interests of our church and schools. Not only 
might facilities for keeping up the religious services 
of the chapel be continued, but there is space enough 
to provide, with a comparatively smull outlay one 
would think, accommodation such as is now secured 
by every other religious body in London, and which 
might be made available for the purposes of our 
largest gatherings, and the promotion of the onward 
progress of our church life. 

With a little public spirit and some determined 
effort in this direction it surely is not impracticable 


to effect such an object—the constantly increasing 
wants of such a place, even for business purposes 
alone, rendering some such a step as necessary as 
it is desirable, 


——— on 


Derrsy.—The Rev. Barnard Gisby has resigned 
the pulpit of Friar Gate Chapel, which will be va- 
cant at the end of September next, 

Free Curistian Caurca, Brignton.—The annual 
soirée in connection with this church was held at 
the Royal Pavilion on Wednesday evening, Feb, 22. 
The attendance was not quite so good as on some 
former occasions. There was, however, a good 
company present, including visitors from Hastings, 
Lewes, &. Soon after eight o’clock the chair was 
taken by the Rev. T. R. Dobson, who after a few 
opening remarks proceeded to read the “ annual 
report,” in which the history and work of the church 
and its connected institutions during the past year 
were reviewed, &e, Mr. Dobson spoke in his report 
of the kindly feeling which had existed between him- 
self and the members of the church during the seven 
years he had been with them, but for which (he said) 
the work of various kinds which they had been en- 
abled to do (and there had been no small amount of 
it) would certainly not have been done, This report 
(the reading of which elicited much applause) was 
published almost entire in some of the local papers. 
Speeches were then given by the Rev. J. Ruddle, of 
Hastings, P. W. Clayden, of London, A. Macdonald, 
of Lewes, &e. | Mr, Clayden spoke on “ Unitarianism 
in the United"States,” and referred to the conference 
of Liberal Churches to be held in Liverpool next 
April, and hoped that delegates from the Brighton 
church would attend it. Mr. Macdonald’s subject 
was ‘‘ Unitarianism at Home,” My. Ruddle, who 
was warmly welcomed as a newly settled minister in 
the district, spoke feelingly and earnestly of the re- 
sponsibility attaching to the minister’s position, a 
sense of which pressed heavily upon himself as a 
young minister when he thought of his own insuffi~ 
ciency for the work which he was called to do, and 
desired to do. The speaking all through was good 
and was much applauded. The usual votes of thanks 
followed ; after which an excellent selection of music 
was given by the “ Brighton Quartette Party,” the 
pianists being Miss Lacey —the chapel organist—and 
Madame Hidersheim, the latter lady’s performance 
of Thalberg’s ‘‘ Sweet Home,” &c., was loudly ap~ 
plauded. The party separated about eleven o'clock, 
all present feeling that they had spent a most pro- 
fitable as well as a pleasant evening, and that they 
were deeply indebted not only to those gentlemen 
who had come from their own homes to speak to 
them, but also to those friends who had given their 
time and thought to the arrangements necessary for 
the successful carrying through of such a meeting, 

SuHerrieLD : Tue Cuanninc Hartu.—Our friends 
at Sheffield have this week been holding their 
‘Grande Fantesie ayre and Old English Market.” 
An antique programme, much in the same style as 
the one published by the Manchester District Uni- 
tarian Association for their grand bazaar in the Free 
Trade Hall last year, has been issued. It states that 
the ‘‘ Fayre schal be holden in ye Alberte Aralle, 
situate in ye merrie (and smokie) toune of Shefeld, 
on ye Ast, 2nd, and 3rd daiesof ye moneth of Marche, 
m,d,lxxx,ii.” Several objects are sought to be ac- 
complished by the ‘‘fayre.” Our readers are already 
familiar with the fact that the Upperthorpe Chapel 
congregation have erected the Channing Hall at a 
cost of nearly £5,003, the hall being devoted to edu- 
cational, religious, and social purposes. The larger 
portion of the money required has already been sub- 
scribed by the members of the congregation, but 4 
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further sum was required with which to properly fur- 
nish the hall. During the progress of erecting the new 
structure it was discovered that the roof of the 
chapel itself was insecure, and that the placing of a 
new roct was absolutely necessary, A desire was 
expressed by the leading members that the body of 
the chapel should be re-seated ; and that in a short 
time the whole edifice should be brought more in 
accord with modern views of religious comfort, The 
total sum required for all the objects sought to be 
attained is about £1,500, and it is to raise that sum 
“ye fayre” is being held, Precisely at two o’clock 
on Wednesday the Mayor (Mr. M. Hunter) ascended 
the platform to perform the pleasing ceremony of 
opening ‘‘ye fayre.” There was then a large num- 
ber of the promoters and friends of the movement 
present. Amongst those attending were Mrs. Fay 
(the Rey. Eli Fay being unable to attend owing to 
indisposition), the Rev. C. H. Osler, the Rev. 
W. Blazeby, B.A. (Rotherham), Alderman Beal, 
Messrs. T. Jessop, J. Hobson, J. B. Wostin- 
holm, C. Woollen, Dr. Webster (American Consul), 
Mr. C, Wardlow, Major Lomas, Messrs, C. R. Web- 
ster, H. Bramley, J. Armitage, J. Laycock, H. 
Fisher, H. J. Morton (Scarbro), J. H. Hunter, 8. 
Charlesworth, and J. Ryalls. The Mayor delivered 
a suitable address, and on the motion of Mr. J. 
Hobson, seconded by Mr, Fisher, a vote of thanks 
to him was carried by acclamation. There was a 
considerable attendance during the afternoon, and 
' this was largely increased at night, when the attrac- 
tions of the “ fayre” were added to by a capital little 
concert. The total receipts for the day amounted 
to £426, and there seems every probability that the 
whole amount required will be raised. 
Norwicu.—Mr. Perris has concluded a course of 
Winter Lectures, seven in number, on “Some Not- 
able Books of the Period ”—beginning with Mr. 
Darwin’s ‘ Origin of Species,” and concluding with 
Dr. Martineau’s “Hours of Thought.” They have 
been attended by large congregations, and the grow- 
ing appreciation of this style of religious teaching is 
very apparent. Before commencing an extended 
series of ‘‘ Studies in Christianity—Medisval and 
Modern,” Mr. Perris is devoting four Sunday eyen- 
ings to estimates of ‘‘ Materialism,” ‘“ Secularism,” 
« Agnosticism,” and ‘“ Christian Theism,” 


Tse Frenca Proresranrs av Canrerpuny.— 
Within the past few days an inspector under the 
Charity Commissioners held an inquiry, at Canter- 
bury, into the foundations, endowments, and objects 
of the charities and endowments connected with the 
French Walloon Church. The Wa ons, or Pro- 
testants of France, on being expelled from that 
country towards the latter part of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, fled to England, and many of them found re- 
fuge in Canterbury, importing with them their na- 
tive industry of weaving, which subsequently became 
the staple trade of the city. They were allowed the 
privilege of attending public worship in the crypt of 
the Cathedral, and the service has continued since 
that period, the expenses being met by trifling 
legacies and property left from time to time by mem- 
bers of the church. ‘There is now only one person 
living in Canterbury, an old lady, who can claim 
direct descent from the Walloons, and she is at pre- 
sent residing in a cottage which forms part of the 
charity property of the church, the total income of 
which is about £160 per annum, derived principally 
from land in the county of Kent, The salary of 
£120 a year has been recently paid to the pastor, 
some doles in charity have been dispensed, and the 
remainder of the money has been expended in con- 
nection with the services in the church, The in- 
quiry has resulted in a scheme for maintaining in 
the crypt “a pacific and uncontroversial form of 
Protestant service.” The Times remarks that the 
desirability of granting, in a similar manner, the use 
of at least a portion of our large churches to Chris- 
tians who are not members of the Church of Eng- 
land, instead of compelling them to raise new edifices 
Will occur to not a few. 

Universrry Contec, Lonpon.—At the annual 
general meeting last week the following persons 
Were admitted as life governors :—Sir Thomas 
Brassey, M.P., Mr, Arthur Cohen, Q.C., M.P., the 
Right Hon. Lord Justice Sir Nathaniel Lindley, Mr, 
John William Mellon, Q.C., M.P., Mr. John Morley, 
M.A., Mr, Philip Henry Pye-Smith, M.D., Mr. George 
Scharf, F.9.A., Miss Emily Sharpe. The following 
were admitted as Fellows :—Dugald Sutherland 
MacColl, M.A., London; John Ambrose Fleming, 
D.8e, London, B.A. Cambridge; Nathaniel Micklem, 
B.A., L.0.B. London, B.C... Oxford; Angel Money, 
M.D, B.S, London; Thomas Edward Scrutton, 
M.A. London, B.A., L.C.B. 
Williams, M,D., B.S, London. 


Cambridge; Dawson | 


Obitwary, 


R. W. MACKAY. 

Robert William Mackay, whose death was recently 
recorded in the journals, deserves the recognition 
due to scholarship and independent thought. Mr. 
Mackay was born in London, May 27,1803, and edu- 
cated at Winchester and Oxford. After graduating 
in honours he was called to the Bar, but never prac- 
tised, In 1851 he married Frances, a daughter of 
Dr, Fellowes. the author of the ‘“ Religion of the 
Universe,” a third edition of which was edited by 
his son-in-law in 1864, and whose sincere devotion 
to what he deemed the cause of truth was attested by 
the practical sacrifices which illustrated it. <A life 
of thoughtful leisure and literary activity was 
closed by Mr. Mackay, after some years of patient 
suffering, in a death which came like a sudden 
sleep, at his residence in Hamilton-terrace. In early 
life Mr. Mackay turned his attention to the study of 
Political Heonomy. The science of Chemistry had 
also a fascination for him. Philosophy, however, was 
his chief attraction. In particular the works of Plato 
and Aristotle, the speculations of the German meta- 
physicians and the profound criticisms of the German 
theologians preoceupied and stimulated his reflective 
and logical mind. The result of prolonged reading 
and careful inquiry, his most important work ‘‘ The 
Progress of the Intellect as exemplified in the Reli- 
gious Development of the Greeks and Hebrews,” was 
given to the worldin 1851. The book is in the main 
an attempt to interpret the myths of the classical 
world, but it is also an essay on Jewish symbolism, 
Alexandrian theosophy, and speculative Christianity. 
If reason presides over the process of interpretation, 
the “‘ free fancy that wove the web of Mythus,” is 
not unrecognised by the philosophical critic, nor ig 
the poetry of the symbol obseured by the erudition 
which explains it, 

In 1854 Mr. Mackay published ‘ A Sketch of the 
Rise and Progress of Christianity,” defining that re- 
ligion as originally a reform of the narrow ceremonial 
Judaism of the time, and tracing the various phases 
of its historical development from the Catholie con- 
centration of the second century to the risa of the 
Papacy and the scholastic philosophy of the Middle 
Ages. In “The Tiibingen School and its Ante- 
cedents” (1863) he reviews the history and the present 
condition of modern theology with a general accept- 
ance of the critical results of the labours of Dr. F. 
C. Baur and his followers. In“ The Eternal Gos- 
pel” (1867) he identifies Christianity with ideal 
morality, absolute harmony of will or the free 
perfection affirmed by St. Paul. To a translation of 
the ‘‘ Sophistes ” of Plato” (1868) he prefixed an in- 
troductory essay on ancient and modern sophistry, 
containing strictures which will not command uni- 
versal assent. Divergence, indeed, from some of his 
conclusions, here as elsewhere, in his writings, is in- 
evitable. In theology Mr. Mackay was a Pantheist of 
arefined)type. His rational Christianity repudiated 
all supernaturalintervention, His idealism was that 
of an independent Platonist. With his passion for 
all philosophical studies he united a strong predi- 
lection for poetry and painting. He was himself no 
mean amateur artist. The chief moral traits whicly 
impressed his friends were his truthfulness and 
fidelity to conviction and his simplicity of cha- 
racter. 


Miss Pacur, or Instocx.—‘‘ On the 17th inst., 
at her residence at Ibstock, in this county, Miss 
Paget, in the ninety-eighth year of her age.” Such 


‘is the modest announcement of the deeply-regretted 


death of a lady who for nearly a century had resided in 
the neighbourhood of Leicester. Miss Clare Paget was 
born at Ibstock on the 19th Dec., 1784, She was one 
of the daughters of Thomas Paget, Esq., whose ances- 
tors had resided in Ibstock for many generations. 
She was a younger sister of Thomas Paget, Hsq., of 
Humberstone, who was a member for Leicestershire 
in 1831, before the passing of the Reform Bill, and 
who died in 1862 at the age of eighty-four. The 
mother of Miss Paget died-in 1838 at the age of 
ninety-two, and of the sisters of Miss Paget none of 
them died under the age of eighty, and one of them, 
the wife of the Rev. Chas, Berry, lived to be nearly 
ninety, When Miss Paget was born, in 1784, the 
independence of America had just been declared, 
General Washington was made the first President 
of the Republic in 1789, and Miss Paget lived to 
survive twenty of the Presidents of the United 
States. She was born prior to the first French Re- 
volution, and survived to witness two subsequent re- 
Yolutions—the expulsion of the Bourbon dynasty, 
and the downfall of the Napoleon family—and in 


her declining years witnessed the re-introduction of 
a republic in France. George II. had reigned 
twenty-four years at the time of Miss Paget’s birth, 
She was familiar with the incidents of a great part 
of his reign. Her life covered all the great dis- 
coveries and inventions of the century, the intro- 
duction of gas, the improved speed of the old stage 
coach, and the introduction and rapid increase of 
railways all over the world. Miss Paget was a lady 
of rare intelligence, full of energy, and remarkable 
for the extent of her sympathy with all that was 
good and true in the world. She was liberal in her 
religious and political views, and formed her own 
opinions on those important subjects, She made 
herself thoroughly acquainted with every kind of 
general knowledge, Endowed with a sound mind 
and a tenacious memory, she was enabled to profit 
largely by her keen observation and her extensive 
reading. In her later years, when her sight some- 
what failed, she was regularly read to, and continued 
her interest in all the passing events of the time up 
to the present month. Her energy, the bright and 
winning charm of her manners, her devotion to her 
family and her frienés under all circumstances of 
joy and sorrow, won from all who knew her their 
esteem and admiration. No distance was too far to 
travel, no fatigue too great to endure if any friend 
or relation needed her assistance or attention. Hav- 
ing a large family connection, for many years of her 
life she visited from one family to another, carrying 
with her, wherever she went, brightness, and joy, 
assistance, and consolation. The remains of Miss 
Paget were interred on the 22nd ult. in the family 
vault in Ibstock churchyard, The coffin was followed 
to the grave by her nephews, T. T. Paget, Hsq., M.P.. 
and Robert Brewin, Esq., and a large number of 
grand nephews and nieces. A large concourse had 
assembled to witness the funeral. 


THE FUNERAL OF DR. BELLOWS. 

Dr. Robert Collyer gives in the Christian Re- 
gister the following pathetic account of the funeral 
of Dr. Bellows :— 

The account of the funeral of Dr. Bellows ought 
to be written in tears; and yet, if the pictorial art 
could be employed to depict it, there would be strong 
and vivid gleams of light falling as if from the open 
heavens. It was a mostimpressive scene. The vast 
audience was thrilled and hushed by a common sen- 
timent of love and grief. There did not appear to 
be an indifferent or a dry-eyed person present. The 
drops fell fast down the rugged faces of men unac- 
customed to shed tears. It was a mute tribute be- 
yond the eloquence of a Paul or an Apollos. 

To one who was a part of that scene, feeling with 
it and sharing the deep grief of the time, itis im- 
possible to put the strongest impressions into words, 
Perhaps no other congregation, as Mr. Hale so truly 
said, was ever bound to a pastor with such a vital 
and organic tie. Tivery one felt personally maimed 
and hurt by the great blow. The shell was there,— 
the church so familiar, which he had long animated 
by his presence. lHyery look, tone, and gesture came 
back so vividly, it was impossible to believe that he 
was lying in that black casket. He must presently 
step into his accustomed place, and begin to speak 
tous. The congregation was all present, every faco 
in the place where it had always greeted him from 
Sunday to Sunday. You will hear from other hands 
of the distinguished and great of the land who were 
present. There were many eminent clergymen of 
his own denomination there, and a large number of 
the orthodox ministers of the city, But the poor 
and humble were there also. I saw poor men pass- 
ing his coffin with a look of profound reverence. 
The clubs, the Union League and Century, of which 
he was a member, sent committees; and scores of 
his associates in reform work and great public 
measures were there to take leave of one who had 
been their leader for the last thirty or forty years, 
It would have been a fine thing if some of the 
soldiers for whom he did so much while engaged in 
the Sanitary Commission could haye been present 
to testify their gratitude for his priceless labours, 

Mr. Hale’s words were fitly chosen, but, if per- 
fect silence had been observed, it would havo seemed 
an eloquent sermon. The funeral was very simple, 
and this {was doubtless in consonance with the 
dead pastor’s own wish. The casket was covered 
with black cloth, and bore silver handles and mount- 
ings. There were a few flowers and palms upon if, 
On either side were placed the floral offerings of 
friends, but they were not showy or costly. They 
wero genuine tributes of affection. Dr. Bellows’s 
well-known dislike of funeral pomp and the good 
taste of his people made the funeral memorable in 
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this respect. The only sign of mourning about the 
church was the heavily draped’ pulpit, from which 
the Christmas greens had lately been removed, 

It was not a time for many words, and those who 
knew and loved him best were content to find room, 
for their grief. The dear dead pastor never 
preached while living as when he lay in his coffin, 
under his own black-draped pulpit. His rich and 
fully ripened experience, the great harvest of his 
labours, his noble legacy of friendship, his beauti- 
ful unselfishness in aiding others, all spoke with 
trumpet-tongues. If his private deeds of goodness 
could be chronicled, they would make a sacred 
book. : 

_ When the coffin was opened and the people with 
sobg and tears began to file past, I could but think 
that his face shone with a gentle, commanding re- 
bake to the mourners. Its dignity and perfect re- 
pose was beautiful to look upon. It was a new 
gospel, and saidto us: Be not afraid. Death is a 
great opportunity, As I stood there by the coffin, 
I recalled many memorable sermons I had heard 
him preach on death ; and the thought came to me 
that what he had then seen through a glass darkly 
was no longer vision, but reality. Iwould not have 
missed the last great look, for it seemed to put the 
seal on a great life, 

The feeling of his people willnow undoubtedly be 
that they must stand closer together in his spirit 
and for hig sake. All Souls is a very strong church. 
The people have now to preserve and extend what 
he built in the spirit of truth and righteousness, 
Their Zion shall grow ; and its gates, more than 
ever, let us hope, shall be called beautiful. Dr. Bel- 
lows has left an organic, living work. Every mem- 
ber of his society will feel it a duty and a joy to help 
in strengthening and extending what he loved as his 
life. The church has now become monumental. It 
lives a double life, to God and to him who was so 
truly God’s servant, 

Dr, Bellows loved youth, and will now never know 
the pangs ofage. He died in the fulness of his 
great powers, like one of old, who was not, because 
God took him. ‘Thereis reason to be thankful that 
his last illness was brief and unattended with great 
suffering. Though now there seems to be confusion 
and pain and turmoil in this lower sphere,—more 
because he has gone,—we who have listened to him 
so many years in the past, and have been helped and 


uplifted and healed by his lofty spirit of faith and 
love, until ready to declare him a God-inspired man, 
are not to be left desolate ; for memory abides, and 
though dead he still speaks. 


From the Newspaper Press Directory for 1882 we 
extract the following on the present position of the 
newspaper press :-—“‘ There are now published in 
the United Kingdom 1,817 newspapers, distributed 
as follows:—England: London, 375; provinces, 
1,012—1,387 ; Wales, 71; Scotland, 183; Ireland, 
156; and Isles, 20. Of these there are—124 daily 
papers published in England, 5 in Wales, 22 in 
Scotland, 16 in Ireland, and 2 in the British Isles. 
On reference to the first edition of this useful direc- 
tory for the year 1846 we find the following interest- 
ing facts—viz., that in that year there were pub- 
lished in the United Kingdom 551 journals; of these 
14 were issued daily—viz., 12 in Hngland and two 
in Ireland; but in 1882 there are now established 
and circulated 1,817 papers, of which no less than 
169 are issued daily, showing that the press of the 
country has more than trebled during the last thirty- 
six years. The increase in daily papers has been 
still more remarkable, the daily issues standing 169 
against 14 in 1846. The magazines now in course 
of publication, including the quarterly reviews, 
number 1,180, of which 326 are of a decidedly reli- 
gious character, representing the Church of Eng- 
land, Wesleyans, Methodists, Baptists, Independents, 
Roman Catholics, and other Christian communities.” 


Epps’s CocoA.— GRATEFUL AND Comrorine. --* By a tho- 
rough knowledge of the natural laws which govern the 
operations of digestion and nutrition, and by a careful 
application of the fine properties of well-selected cocoa, 
Mr. Epps has provided our breakfast tables with a deli- 
cately-flavoured beverage which may save us many heavy 
doctors’ bills. It is by the judicious use of such articles 
of dict that a constitution may be gradually built up unti. 
strong enough to resist every tendency to disease. Hun- 
dreds of subtle maladies are floating around us ready to 
attack wherever there is a weak point. We may escape 
many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well fortified with 
pure blood and a properly nourished frame.”—Civil Ser- 
vice Gazette.—Made simply with boiling water or milk, 
Sold only .in Packets labelled—‘‘Jamxs Errs & Co., 
Homeopathic Chemists, London.” Also makers of Epps’s 
Chocolate Essence for afternoon use. 
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Tux Lonpon Scuoon Boarp at their weekly meet- 
ing on Thursday discussed the question of the treat- 
ment of Industrial School children, with particular 
reference to the operations conneeted with the ship 
Shaftesbury. Complaints were made of children 
haying been sent to the Shaftesbury against the will 
of their parents and the recommendation of the 
magistrates. The matter was ultimately referred to 
the Industrial Schools Committee. 


Tuer funds raised for the National Memorial to 
the Earl of Beaconsfield amount to upwards of 
£6,300. The cost of the statue, with all incidental 
expenses, amounts to £4,300. 


Many persons interested in the question of Mar- 
riage with a Deceased Wife’s Sister will regret to 
notice that Sir Thomas Chambers’s Bill has been 
“blocked” again. 

Tur Cape Quarterly Review, of which the first 
number has been published, is one of the most am- 
bitious efforts which have ‘been yet been made in 
South Africa in the way of periodical publications. 
Its articles relate mainly to colonial topics, Among 
the most noteworthy are a paper of Kaffir proverbs 
and figurative expressions ; a biographical paper on 
Thomas Pringle and John Fairbairn ; and a narras 
tive of the migration of the Trek Boers in 1875 and 
following years, 

Prorussor EF. G. Prapopy has presented Harvard 
Divinity School with a bust of Dr. Bellows. 
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A TYPICAL MERTING. 


A LITTLE while ago the writer was present 
at a meeting where a paper was read on 
“The Conservation of Force.” The paper 
was well written, and not badly read, and it 
seemed to give great satisfaction to the as- 
sembly to which it was delivered. The 
reader recapitulated the well known experi- 
ments and discoveries of JOULE and others 
with respect to the correlation and equiva- 
lence of the various forces of the physical 
universe. In all this there was nothing to 
be remarked upon except the evident fact 
that a number of tradesmen of active mental 
habits showed a praiseworthy interest in some- 
thing beyond the bounds and means by 
which they made profits. But what was 
noticeable was that the writer, in conclud- 
ing his paper, insisted with strong emphasis 
that he knew, and could know nothing but 
physical force, all beyond—if there was any- 
‘thing beyond—was altogether unknowable 
to human beings; and that there is an 
inevitable tendency to an equilibruim of 
forces throughout the universe, which in the 
process of time will lead not only to the ex- 
tinction of all life on the earth, but in all 
other worlds of space. Thus there will be 
an end to all organised beings as well as to 


all the grand projects of human progress, 
and growth in what is better towards the 
best. Our mental exclamation was, who- 
ever heard of such a monster of a Saturn as 

. this before, which not only devours its own 

offspring but also itself! And this is Na- 
ture in which the poet and the scientist alike 
rejoice ? Well, let us hear what further may 
be said. 

After a pause a gentleman rose, who said 
that he was sorry to hear the conclusion of 
the paper, for if it was true, the outlook of 
humanity was, indeed, a dismal one. There 
was nothing comforting or inspiring in such 
a prospect, but it was depressing in the ex- 
treme, and he thought such views were 
rather calculated to do harm morally than to 


do any good. When he sat down speaker| forego his individual immortality for the 


after speaker rose, and rebuked this gentle- 
man for his “ pusilanimity ”—it was not 
comfort. or inspiration that men ought to 
seek but facts, and the man of superior intel- 
lectual powers was satisfied with facts, while 
the Christian of meaner mental faculty was 
generally too weak to face the facts. We 
must make up our minds to live our little 
round of life, and then cease to be like other 
creatures. The meeting was closed by a few 
sensible remarks by the Chairman ; for the 
essayist made no attempt to comment on 
what had been said ; and we left the place 
with curious thoughts fast thronging through 
our minds. 

First, we asked ourselves why men should 
not seek “comfort” and “ inspiration” in the 
views they take of life, death, and the ten- 
dency of things? Even though man be but 
a product of physical nature, there is no 
denying that hope is an essential and origi- 
nal faculty of his mind, and therefore he 
cannot help looking forward to the future, 
and anticipating good. But if there is nothing 
better for man to look forward to than the 
prospect of utter extinction, not only of the 
individual unit, but of the whole race, where 
is there any chance for hope to kindle in the 
mind of the philanthropist, who is labouring 
to raise the low and redeem the bad? Or 
where is the inspiration of the wise, far- 
seeing statesman to come from who labours 
for the attainment of projects that need 
many generations to bring out the real good 4 
Where is the sustaining power of the re- 
former to come from who toils to remove 
evils, and worn-out institutions, and to sub- 
stitute better ones in their place. Let men 
generally come to the conclusion that only 
tire belongs to the race, and that this is 
limited, and every generous impulse to ac- 
tion, every effort at improvement will be 
chilled and restrained by the all-pervading 
sense of “ Vain, vain, it is all vain!” What 
is near at hand, what is immediate and tem- 
porary, might still be worked for; but the 
vision of the mind would be shortened, and 
nothing like the aims of the prophets, or the 
ends sought by the saviour of men, would or 
could be looked forward to and striven for. 
The mental outlook of the best men of the 
world would be vastly shortened, the noblest 
enthusiasms of the soul damped ; and, as it 
seems to us, over most minds there would 
creep the cowardly question when any high 
project was mooted: “ What’s the use ? it 
will be all the same in the long run!” What- 
ever its advocates may think, it seems to us 
the inevitable result of believing that nothing 
but physical forces exists, and that humanity 
is fast hastening to extinction. In fact, we 
are not sure whether with the large part of 
mankind there would not come the moral 
callousness, “Things will last our time, and 
maybe a few generations more, but in the 
long run it will be all the same; let us eat 
and drink, for to-morrow we die!” Even the 
Positivist, who says that he is willing to 


sake of living as an influence in the race, 
would lose his impulse to work for the good 
of mankind in despair of the vanity of toil- 
ing for aims that should end in extinction, 
for hope is essential to all noble effort. 
Another thing struck forcibly on our mind, 
in reference to the persons who composed 
the meeting—or at least those who spoke, 
and seemed to express ils convictions. They 
were Utilitarians in their philosophy as well 


as Materialists; and we asked ourselves why 
they felt bound to condemn the speaker who 
contended for that which would tend to the 
welfare of the race while it lasted, even 
though he might be wrong as a matter of 
fact ? For, surely, it is not to the interest 
of mankind that they should have an outlook 
which ends in the utter dissolution of every- 
thing but the atoms which make up this 
mighty and glorious cosmos—to the extinc- 
tion of all organised and conscious being ? 
And yet they contended for this in a fierce, 
dogmatic spirit—asserting with as much 
positiveness that nothing but matter and its 
various modes existed as ever the Calvinist 
declared his awful doctrines. We gathered 
that most of them had belonged at some time 
in their lives to one Orthodox Church or 
another ; and it was evident that while they 
had left their old opinions behind they had 
not changed their principles in the least. 
Though it may be lamented, it can hardly, 
perhaps, be wondered at that they were so 
bitter against whatever smacked in any way 
of their old faith. 

We should like to ask why these people 
are so fond of using the term “ Unknow- 
able” ? For by this they measure the possi- 
bilities of the future as well as those of the 
past. Many things that were once unknown, 
and which seemed to be beyond the reach of 
man’s mind, have in these later days become 
known. SOCRATES in his time warned his 
follow-citizens against the study of Nature, 
whose secrets the gods had reserved for 
themselves, and urged them to study them- 
selves, by which something like knowledge 
might be gained. The advice in our day 
seems reversed, and men’s attention is 
called exclusively to material nature, where 
something may be achieved, while it is im- 
possible to know anything beyond physical 
phenomena. It seems to us the sheerest 
dogmatism to go on reiterating the term 
“ Unknowable.” But the fact is, that the 
same class of mind which, under the “old 
dispensation,” was theologically superstitious, 
under the “new dispensation” is scientifi- 
cally superstitious. As formerly they would 
have superstitiously accepted anything slav- 
ishly that “the Church” or “Scripture” 
declared, so in these later times they, 
with equal slavishness, receive anything 
declared in the name of science. ‘The 
Scientist has simply taken the place of 
the priest or the preacher ; and we are now 
almost in as much danger from the cant of 


[science as were our fathers from theological 
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cant—for we cannot bring our pen to write 
the term religious in such a connection. 
What does anyone know of matter beyond 
the effects which force, or combination of 
forces called by that name, produce? And 
at the worst we know equally as much of 
mind, which is at least altogether different 
in its operations and effects from any matter 
we know anything about. We know, it we 
are to trust the results of recent experiments, 
that so much physical force will produce an 
equivalent material result, and nothing more, 
Concentrate its action on one object, and its 
effect is seen in equal proportion to the force 
expended ; diffuse it on many, and you only 
weaken it in the same proportion on each. 
But with mind force it is altogether different. 
A speaker shall pour forth his thoughts to 
one individual, and he has a certain effect 
upon him ;let another be admitted, the effect 
on the first is not lessened, while equal energy 
is exerted on the second ; and so on with a 
third, or a fourth, up to any number who can 
hear the words of the speaker. So it is with 
the thoughts of a book ; that thousands read 
it does not detract from the amount of mind 
force it exerts on any one reader. Thus the 
glowing suggestiveness of a great poem, the 
word-pictures of a great history, the strong 
reasonings of a gréat philosopher, are not 
weakened in their effects on any one mind 
by being diffused through many other minds. 
No mother loves the rest of her children less 
by her love for any one of them. Such is the 
difference between mind force and physical 
force ; and surely some attention ought to be 
paid to these facts ; and the acknowledgment 
made—if an inference is to be drawn—that 
existence is dual: mind is real, and so is 
matter. For our own part we should incline 
to the induction that matter is a mode of 
force, and that force is ultimately resolvable 
into the operations of will—that this grand 
Universe, with its fertile earth and its revolv- 
ing stars and blazing suns, are, but the 
thoughts of Gop projected into space; and 
we have little doubt that when the present 
transition period of science has been passed 
through it will ultimately bring us to that 
conclusion. 


DISSOLVING VIEWS OF ORTHODOXY. 
Il.—THE DIVINITY OF CHRIST. 
PERHAPS no doctrine of Orthodoxy has been 
more variously held and interpreted than 
that of the Divinity of Curist. By some it 
has been understood in a sense which, with 
little change of verbal expression, Unit- 
arians might accept. By others it has been 
held in various forms, culminating at last in 
the grossest possible hero-worship, supersti- 
tion, and idolatry. The Rev. Joun Hunter, 
of York, devotes his third lecture to this 
subject. In what he says regarding its im- 
portance and deeply interesting character we 
fully agree. We are quite in accord with 
him when he says that ‘no other question 
so strongly interested Christian believers, 
for CHRIST was Christianity.” And no doubt 
it is true also that “the controversies of 
Christendom concentrate themselves about 
the person of Curist.” How is it that these 
controversies have arisen? We think this 
fact is largely owing to the circumstance of 
legendary unhistorical elements being blended 
so freely with the historical portions of the 
Gospel narratives. These legendary marvels 
appear to lift CuR1sT above the plane of ac- 
tual humanity, and invest him with an enig- 
matical character. They have been the chic 
source of the controversies about him from 
the first. They have made the CHRIST a 
puzzle to many sober rational thinkers. We 
firmly believe that if we had only strictly 
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historical materials to deal with in the Gos- 
pels, if the legendary portions could be en- 
tirely eliminated, there would be no difficulty 
in regard to the person of Curist. His 
true humanity—that he was in person simply 
man and nothing more—would be established 
beyond all controversy. The theories of Or- 
thodoxy regarding the person of CHRIST 
derive countenance and support almost ex- 
clusively from the unhistorical portions of 
the New Testament. The accretions of fic- 
tion and legend in the New Testament lite- 
rature form chiefly the basis of the popular 
Christology. We draw attention to this 
point because we bélieve it affords the true 
solution ‘of the difficulty, “That mystery,” 
says Mr. Hunter, “in which all other mys- 
teries met, may never be fully solved.” We 
reply, it is not reasonable to expect it can be 
solved while all the varied contents of the 
New Testament are indiscriminately accepted 
as history. 

Plunging into his subject, Mr. HUNTER 
first reviews existing theories of the person 
of CHRIST, as “preparatory to a truer and 
better statement of his essential divinity.” 

1. The humanitarian, or “ mere man” con- 
ception. 2. The theory held by the Chan- 
ning School of Unitarians. 3. The Arian 
theory. These are all dismissed on various 
grounds as unsatisfactory. We must pass 
his objections by, for if we examined them, 
we should have no space left for considering 
the lecturer’s own exposition of the doctrine. 
The prevailing theory is well known, It is 
that of “two distinct natures in one person 
—a human and a Divine nature dwelling, 
like two tangent circles, in the third circum- 
ference of Curist’s .person.” This theory 
Mr. HuNTER rejects. It ‘reduces the life 
the Gospels record to a moral and spiritual 
dualism that is inconceivable. No such dis- 
tinction exists in the Gospels. We do not 
find in them that one part of Curist did 
this, and another part of Curist did that, 
but that the whole undivided CHRIST was 
present in every acs.” 

Now this is a very important admission ; 
it is precisely what Unitarians have said 
again and again, when objecting to the 
doctrine of two natures in the person of 
CHRIST—a divine anda human nature. In 
rejecting this theory Mr. HUNTER not only 
throws aside the view held by the vast ma- 
jority of Christians, but he surrenders the 
only intelligible hypothesis of a personal 
divinity and personal humanity together in 
Curist. The theory of two distinct natures, 
however objectionable on other grounds, 
does really set forth JEsuS as at once both 
Gop and man—Gop in virtue of his divine 
nature, and man in virtue of his haman na- 
ture. To give up this hypothesis is, it seems 
to us, really to give up the doctrine of the 
personal Deity of JEsus Curist. We 
should like to know, too, how Mr. HUNTER 
explains certain sayings of CHRIST which 
believers in his divinity have hitherto as- 
eribed to him in his human natrre, such as 
that he knew not the day or hour of a cer- 
tain future event, and that it was not his to 
give a certain place of honour in his king- 
dom. The usualreply when Unitarians have 
instanced these and other similar sayings of 
Jnsus has been that he spoke then only in 
his human nature—that he said these 
things as man only. The reply was utterly 
worthless and evasive, but it-had the appear- 
ance of meeting the difficulty. 

The conception, which we are toid Mr. 
Hunter “expounded at great length,” is 
given in the report before us in a few lines. 
It may therefore do some injustice to his 
exposition. His doctrine is that of “the 
essential identity of the Divine and the 
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Human in the person of Curist the Divine — 
humanity. The Incarnation of Jesus Curist — 
was the manifestation in visible and tempo- — 
ral form of the humanity of Gop. It is the, 

Divine humanity, not a humanity originat- 
ing in time, or humanity in its actual and 
imperfect aspect, which we behold in the 
son of man and the son of Gop of the 
Christian Gospel. A humanity free from 
sin, from all local and national peculiarities, 
from characteristics of age and sex, and tem- 
perament, which united in majestic and deli- 
cate proportion qualities found elsewhere in- 
congruous and in separation, was not derived 
from the race, but brought into it from above, 
the fulness of the Godhead bodily, subject, 
that is, to temporal limitations.” 

Let the reader read these sentences over 
carefully, and we expect him to ask, What 
becomes of the true humanity of Curist— 
where is “the man CurisT Jesus?” It is 
perfectly idle to talk of a humanity not ori- 
ginating in time, not representing man in 
his actual and imperfect state—a humanity 
free from all local and national peculiarities, 
free from characteristics of age, sex, and tem- 
perament, uniting qualities not found united 
in the human race elsewhere, and brought 
into existence from above. The being of 
whom all this can be said is in no true sense 
man, belongs not to humanity. It is utter 
trifling to talk of the humanity of such a 
one. Mankind is humanity, and what is 
not of mankind is not humanity. In Mr. 
HUNTER’S exposition the humanity of CaRIstT 
is lost in a fog of mysticism. A being is 
presented to us who is neither Gop nor man, 
but who blends together, in some mysterious 
fashion, attributes divine and human. The 
manhood is lost in the divinity, and the 
divinity is absorbed in the humanity, and 
what remains is a fancy of human specula- 
tion. Have we not here, then, another dis- 
solving view of Orthodoxy? 

Further, Mr. HUNTER ascribes a Divine 
humanity to Christians identical with the 
Divine humanity of Curist. He says, “ The 
whole of revelation is based on the’ truth 
that man is kindred to Gop in his moral — 
and spiritual attributes, in fundamental na-_ 
ture essentially identical. In CHRIst we 
behold the actual realisation, symbol, and 
prophecy of the perfect communion of man 
with Gop—-the one far-off divine event to 
which the whole creation moves. We are 
partakers of the Divine nature, called to 
realise in our measure the glory of the Divine 
humanity, to sit with CuRisT on his throne, 
and to be perfect as Gop is perfect.” 

What is this but to surrender everything 
special or exclusive in CurIst’s divinity and — 
to make it a divinity common to all Chris- 
tians—might we not say to all mankind ? © 
Curist’s divinity is only “the actual realisa- 
tion, the prophecy, the symbol” of a divinity — 
possible to all men. He is a representative 
character, his divinity is typical of ours. His 
Incarnation is only the most striking instance of — 
the incarnation of divinity in mankind at large. — 
If this be so, Jesus Curist is not Gop any — 
more than any spiritual man is Gop. The — 
exposition just given is not Orthodoxy accord. — 
ing to the creeds and other standards of or- — 
thodox belief; it is spiritual Unitarianism ; — 
and is in true accord with the ordinary 
teaching given in Unitarian pulpits at the 
present day. According to the Orthodox 
theory, the divinity of Curist resulted from 
his miraculous birth—of which Mr. Hunter 
says nothing. The Almighty and Eternal 
Gop, we are told, assumed human nature, 
and was born of a virgin. GoD himself — 
tabernacled with men in outward human — 
form. Curist’s divinity, according to this 
idea, was special, exclusive, unique, altogether 
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without parallel in the history of the world. 
It was essentially unlike the merely Godlike 
inman. But Mr. Hunter identifies it. with 
this latter, and so doing surrenders in reality 
the doctrine he undertakes to illustrate and 
defend. He refines and refines until it fades 
away like a dissolving view. 


LORD REDESDALE’S LITTLE JOKE. 


As the Government will not introduce a 
measure dealing with the oath question Lord 
REDESDALE is determined to supply the de- 
ficieney—only Lord REDESDALE has a way 
of settling the matter which is scarcely likely 
to commend itself to the Government or to 
the House of Commons, if it ever gets so far, 
when probably Mr. SamueL Mortey, Mr. 
NEWDEGATE, and Mr. O'DONNELL will com- 
bine to support it. Lord REDESDALE’S way 
of dealing with the vexed subject is simple, 
and has the merit of carrying out to a logi- 
cal conclusion the views of the hybrid majo- 
rity in the House of Commons, which has 
been formed to keep Mr. BRADLAUGH out 
of the House The Chairman of Committees 
in the House of Lords has introduced a little 
Bill, short as_ to length and sweet in its sim- 
plicity. Its preamble states its purpose :— 
“Whereas it is expedient that provision 
should be made against Atheists taking part 
in the legislation of this country,” and to 
carry out this design he proposes that it 
should be enacted that “from and after the 
passing of this Act every peer and every 
member of the House of Commons in taking 
his seat, shall, before taking the oath of al- 
legiance, or swearing the same in accordance 
with the provisions of the Parliamentary 
Oaths Act of 1866 make and subscribe the 
following declaration—‘I do solemnly and 
sincerely and truly declare and affirm that 
I believe in Almighty God.’” In Lord 
- REDESDALY’S opinion his proposal would re- 
lieve the whole of the present difficulty, and 
would offend only one man. Whether his 
lordship supposes that thereis only one atheist 
in England seems rather doubtful ; if he does, 
he is probably mistaken. If-he supposes 
_ that there is only one atheist who would ob- 
ject to make the declaration, we think his 
lordship again grievously errs, Whether 
the proposal will ever get beyond a second 
reading in the House of Lords remains to 
be seen. What its fate will be in the House 
of Commons we do not pretend to say. 
When the present Parliament was elected 
we should have had no hesitation in saying 
that such a measure had not a ghost of a 
chance of being carried, but recent events, and 
the conduct of certain pseudo-Liberals make 
us less incline to confident assertion. The 
vote of Monday last in the House of Commons 
makes it abundantly clear that a measure for 
the abolition of the Parliamentary oath would 
meet with hardly any success, and in view of 
the lawless spirit animating the majority of 
that assembly there is little object in at- 
tempting fresh legislation, unless it were in the 
line of giving to courts of law the power of 
punishing members, who under the shelter of 
their Parliamentary privileges set themselves 
above the law. That is the legislation which 
is really wanted ; but we know there is no 
chance of its being carried, and so shall not 
ery for the moon, If Lord REDESDALE were 
not far too serious minded a peer we should 
be inclined to regard his proposal as a little 
joke. Let us hope it will not be carried too 
far. 


Proresson W. A. Hunrmr hag resigned the Chair 
of Jurisprudence in the University College, London, 
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A VOICE FROM INDIA, 


We have read with regret an article in the 
Liberal—ihe organ of the Brahmo Somaj of 
India—commenting in strong terms on “ the attt- 
tude of the English towards the native population.” 
We know not how far the statement is correct, 
but it is not conceivable that a Calcutta journal 
would make it if it were without foundation. 
The people of this country have a deep interest 
in India and all that concerns its welfare, and as 
the writer states his case in clear and forcible 
terms, and takes what we cannot but regard as 
a very just and thoughtful view of the situation, 
we place before our readers that portion of his 
article bearing on this question :— 


“ The fact,” he says, “is tobe confessed that the 
natives of India are looked down upon by the 
conquerors, and what is more painful, that a 
European who mixes freely with natives ac- 
tually loses caste,and what is most painful still is, 
that such a state of things is found reconcilable 
with the doctrines of Christianity. It may be 
guessed that the intense loss of self respect which 
follows from this contemptuous treatment brings 
a corresponding rebound of hatred in the native 
mind. As itisasin to mix freely with the na- 
tives, they are, as a matter of course, kept back 
from cultivating cordial relations with the Eng- 
lish. Europeans may suppose that this brings no 
loss to themselves, that, on the contrary, it saves 
them from a deal of personal annoyance and in- 
convenience. Let us say, however, that they are 
mistaken, To alienate the feelings of the con- 
quered is not only a crime, but a blunder of the 
first magnitude. A prudent and far-seeing states- 
man would certainly find in the loyalty of a 
people the only permanent guarantee of peace and 
security. He would not only make good laws, 
administer justice, save people from oppression 
and injury, but himself assume the role of a 
social leader, if not reformer, and direct the 
better instincts of the people under his charge. 
The British Government has so far only touched 
the surface of India, It has conquered the coun- 
try, changed the laws, introduced a new code of 
etiquette, given a new polish to the surface and 
manners of things, in a word, made the map of 
India red, almost every part of it. But it has not 
touched the hearts of the people. The judge ad- 
ministers laws,and has to deal with thousands 
of pleaders, advocates, solicitors, clients, &e., but 
his relation ends there. Whenever the plot of a 
household tragedy or comedy becomes complicated 
enough, he descends upon the court like a Deus 
ex machina, and having solved the intricacy 
vanishes into space. The magistrate has to 
govern a district and deal with all the magnates 
of the land ; but whenever they come to see him 
he keeps them at arm’s length from him, and so 
his dignity never has time to resolve itself into 
mutual love or esteem. The educationist con- 
siders his business ended with Latin roots and 
conjugations, bat he probably does not know the 
names of above half-a-dozen of those that hear 
him with respect in the class-room. Even the 
doctor that has the right of entry into a house- 
hold thinks that his complaisance and condescen- 
sion are sufficiently shown in the smile (often a 
secret one), which the usual sixteen rupees is sure 
to produce. Everyone takes care to extort our 
admiration, respect, awe and worship; but not 
one commands our love. No wonder that the 
really independent portion of the native commu- 
nity keep themselves studiously aloof from Euro- 
pean society. We do not believe that one in a 
thousand Europeans knows what a native really 
thinks. The case being so peculiar native gentle- 
men have been obliged to fall back upon them- 
selves. They have their own societies, their own 
clubs, their own parties, their own social, educa- 
tional and religious leaders, their own institu- 
tions ; and, except in a few cases, they do not 
feel the need of resorting to the European com- 
munity. European gentlemen are in high requi- 
sition whenever public occasions demand their 
presence, or whenever situations in offices are 
required, or whenever money transactions are in 
question. Even these may be dispensed with in 
time. The day is not distant when our entire 
energies, aspirations, needs and desires will find 
their scope in the native community itself, when 
native scholars, native statesmen, native doctors, 
engineers and merchants will come forward to 
take the direction of their society, Is such a re- 
sult desirable? Probably it is, so far as the 
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For is it not possible that the political and social 
sentiments of the people will take a wrong direc- 
tion, and a little element of European culture 
and fellowship may rectify misguided action ? 
The greatest danger to British rule will arise 
when the natives grow self-sufficient, when they 
find in their own community the promise and 
potency of life ; and when, in all their relations, 
they will learn to dispense with European help. 
And such a process has begun, and we think the 
fact ought to be known. An educated native 
feels no need of resorting to European society so 
much as he did only a decade ago. He finds, 
perhaps, his spiritual needs fully satisfied in the 
Brahma Mandir, and does not feel the necessity 
of going to an English Church. He finds good 
doctors, scholars and politicians around him, and 
so has no pressing need of going elsewhere for 
them. Religion ought to prompt a great many 
to undertake the task of bringing about more 
cordial relations. But if the truth is to be con- 
fessed, Christianity has done almost nothing to 
solve this great social problem of India.” 

This article needs no comment. It speaks for 
itself, and if the facts are as alleged, a changed 
state of feeling is eminently desirable. 


Nationau ConFERENCE.—The Rey, W. Gaskell, 
M.A., has consented to conduct the Communion 
of the Lord’s Supper at the Conference at Liver- 
pool. This service will be held in Hope-street 
Church at six o’clock in the evening,'when the 
Conference assembles, Tuesday, 18th April. 

Pourtican Oars AND Arrirmations.—A Parlia- 
mentary paper has been issued containing reports 
upon the political oaths or affirmations required 
from the members of Foreign Legislative Assem- 
blies, as well as upon the mode of taking votes on 
divisions. The circular asking for information on 
these subjects was sent out on the 20th of last 
August. Replies in answer to it have been received 
from her Majesty's representatives in Austria, 
Bavaria, Belgium, Denmark, France, Germany, 
Greece, Hesse-Darmstadt, Italy, Motenegro, the 
Netherlands, Portugal, Roumania, Saxe-Coburg and 
Gotha, Saxony, Servia, Spain, Sweden and Norway, 
Switzerland, the United States, and Wurtemburg. 
In most of these countries some form of oath or 
affirmation is required, The exceptions are as fol- 
lows :—In Austria no oathis taken by the mem- 
bers of the Legislative Assemblies, but they aro 
obliged to make an affirmation. In France no 
oaths or affirmations are required from the mem- 
bers of either Legislative Assembly. In Germany 
neither oath nor affirmation of any kind what- 
ever is required from the members of the Reich- 
stag or Imperial Representative Chamber. A 
similar rule holds good with regard to the Bundes- 
rath, or Federal Council. The members of the 
Federal Council must, however, as State officials, 
have previously taken the oath of allegiance to their 
respective Sovereigns. In the local parliaments the 
oath of allegiance is obligatory. Should a duly 
elected member refuse to take it, he cannot, under 
any pretence whatever, be admitted to the Chamber 
for which he has been returned. In Roumania no 
oath or affirmation whatever is required from a mem- 
ber of either the Senate or the Chamber of Deputies 
to enable bim to take his seat as such. In Sweden 
only the Presidents and Vice-Presidents of the two 
Chambers are required to take the oath, In Nor- 
way no oath is required of the members of the Stor- 
thing. In the United States the senators and 
members of the House of Representatives bind 
themselves by oath or affirmation to support the 
Constitution. In Wurtemburg the rules governing 
the proceedings in the two Chambers make no re- 
ference to any form of oath or affirmation being in 
force. 

CuurcH AND SraTm IN FrAnce.—An association 
called the National League for the Separation of the 
Churches from the State has been founded in Paris. 
The expression ‘‘ Churches” includes the Protestant 
and other creeds which in common with the Roman 
Catholic Church receive aid out of the national Trea- 
sury in France. Among the members of the asso- 
ciation are M. Boysset, Vice-President of the Cham- 
ber of Deputies, M. Camille Farcy, and many other 
well-known politicians and littérateurs. 

Lrverpoou.—A general meeting of the Assgocia- 
tion of Science and Arts was held in the Free Library, 
on Thursday week, Mr. Councillor 8. Leigh-Gregson, 
F.R.G.S., in the chair. The Rey. S. Fletcher Wil- 
liams read an interesting paper, entitled ‘‘ Charles 
Kingsley; Poet, Novelist, and Social Reformer,” 
which was listened to with great interest, and elicited 
frequent applause. 
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Tue Rev. John Hunter’s long letter on ‘ Dis- 
solving Views of Orthodoxy,” which we print 
in another page, requires at present no further 
direct reply than we are giving in the series of 
articles under that head. He must forgive us 
for saying that we are amused at the opening 
declaration that he has “no wish to be dragged 
into any controversy on the points at issue be- 
tween Unitarianism and Orthodoxy.” Why, his 
own lectures, on which we have commented with 
all due respect, are full of controversial matter, 
and are a direct challenge to Unitarians, which 
we could do no otherwise than accept. Mr. 
Hunter surely can hardly mean that he is at 
liberty to criticise us and that we are not at 
liberty to criticise him. There is no need for 
his protest against “insinuation.” We have 
simply stated facts, and drawn what appear to us 
the logical conclusions. We have only a single 
remark to add at present in reply to one of Mr. 
Hunter’s multifarious questions. Where is 
Unitarianism to be found?” Surely, according 
to every recognised canon of controversy, in the 
writings of those who are generally recognised 
as its foremost thinkers and theologians, and not 
in “the teachings of lesser lights,” who represent 
no one but themselves. If Mr, Hunter and any 
others of his school will accept this canon and 
address themselves to the task of replying to the 
writings of Channing, Dewey, Furness, Marti- 
neau, and Thom, he will probably meet with as 
much success as Dr. Allon in his recent criticism 
of one of “the latest of these revered writers. 
Will Mr. Hunter be surprised to hear that the 
four facts which he states at the close of his letter 
as expressing ‘‘the pure constituents of Chris- 
tianity” according to “ the old faith,” precisely 
represent our own strongest and deepest convic- 
tions, except that we should give the third with 
some slight modification, rather in the form of 
expression than in the essential idea ? 


Tue “Letters of Bishop Thirlwall, Literary 
and Theological,” which we have only just had 
the opportunity of reading, are full of interest 
and value; the second volume in particular, 
edited by Dean Stanley, and addressed to “a 
young friend in whom the Bishop took great in- 
terest,” giving a delightful picture of the writer 
in his private relations, in all the play of affec- 
tion and humour, and even the peculiarities and 
little weakness which show his human sympa- 
thies, Dean Stanley speaks most happily of “the 
kindly, genial, human heart which lay under- 
neath that massive intellect,” marked by the stern 
gravity and reserve of manner which chiefly 
impressed the outward observer, and society 
generally. We can see from these volumes that 
his mind was liberal to the extreme, in the true 
sense of the word—that is,a mind believing infi- 
nitely in the value of freedom in thought and 
action; it was, as one of his best reviewers 
writes, eminently reasonable and critical, dis- 
tinguishing clearly between known truth and 
probable speculation or respectable tradition ; ac- 
cordingly inclined to lay stress only on main 
principles of faith, leaving a large room for va- 
riety of opinion on secondary matters, and reso- 
lute in all cases tocome to some sure and distinct 
basis of certainty, wherever certainty might be 
had—yet it was the very reverse of what is com- 
monly called a “sceptical” mind, holding all 
things to be open questions, dwelling in a cloud- 
land of hazy, loose conceptions, and perfectly 
content with these, provided only that they are 
tinged with some bright hues of imagination and 
glow of fervour. Whatever be held, he held with 
the most complete firmness and definiteness, and 
with the strongest belief in the value of truth, 
as truth ; and while his limits of Uhristian faith 
were wide, he fully understood that there were 
limits, and that these could not be overstepped. 


THERE is an interesting passage in these Let- 
ters on the true cause of the secession of Dr. New- 
man to Rome, which shows what we have long 
believed, that there is an essential similarity in 
the mental character of the Cardinal and his 
brother, Professor F. W. Newman :— 

It is necessary to be cautious in speculating on the 
character of another man’s mind, especially for those 
who know nothing of him from personal acquaintance, 
which is my case as to Newman. But although it 
may be true that there was a want of balance and 
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harmony in his nature, I doubt very much whether 
his secession was owing to the predominance of the 
imaginative element or to his proneness to the sen- 
suous in religion, I see no reason for thinking that 
this was the attraction by which he was carried to 
Rome. My view of his character and internal his- 
tory is, that his mind was essentially sceptical and 
sophistical, endowed with various talents in an emi- 
nent degree, but not with the power of taking firm 
bold on either speculative or historical truth. Yet 
his craving for truth was strong in proportion to the 
purity of his life and conscience. He felt that he was 
entirely unable to satisfy this craving by any mental 
operations of his own, and that if he was to depend 
on his own ability to arrive at any settled conclusion 
he should be for ever floating in a sea of doubt ; 
therefore he was irresistibly impelled to take refuge 
under the wings of an infallible authority. No doubt 
this was an act of pure self-will. He bowed to an 
image which he had first himself set up. There 
was at once his strength and his weakness. He could 
deceive himself, and could not help letting himself be 
deceived, 


TuerE is a letter dealing in the Bishop’s 
thorough style of treatment with the important 
subject of the.personal recognition of friends in 
a future life. He writes as follows to his young 
friend in the hour of sorrow over a recent be- 
reavement :— 

The belief in a personal reunion of friends in a 
future state is, no doubt, only a belief, incapable of a 
strict demonstration, and not explicitly revealed. It 
may therefore be consistently rejected by those who 
withhold their assent from whatever is not so demon- 
strated or revealed, as of course it must be by those 
who altogether deny the existence of a world of 
spirits. But for those who admit the reality of a 
spiritual world, the affirmation of the negative doc- 
trine is an utterly unwarranted dogmatism on the 
mere ground of ignorance. The belief in personal 
reunion and recognition has been held by the wisest 
and best religious thinkers of all ages. If it is not 
explicitly taught in the New Testament—that is, if 
passages which seem to express it admit of a different 
interpretation—it is at least apparently implied and 
assumed throughout. 

It is, 1 am aware, hazardous to reason from phy- 
sical to spiritual laws of being; but I am struck by 
an analogy which seems to favour the belief which 
ckeers so many bereaved hearts. The great physical 
doctrine on which men of science appear to be either 
quite agreed or rapidly coming to an agreement is 
that of the conservation or (as it has been proposed 
to call it, persistency of forces, or force. No force is 
ever lost, but only passes into a new form. Motion 
becomes heat. When the fall of the hammer is 
arrested by the anvil, there is a sudden cessation of 
a more or less rapid motion ; but it is invisibly pro- 
longed by an inward vibration, which changes the 
temperature of the anvil, and which, if iron was sen- 
sitive, would be accompanied by acute pain...... 
Then, I would ask, are not love and friendship forces ? 
Very real, spiritual forces, which in the present state 
subsist (persist) through all the changes—outward 
and inward—of our mortal life? Is it to be thought 
that they are more liable to perish than those which 
are employed in making a horse-shoe? And if they 
are indestructible, can it be conceived that they are to 
remain for ever without an appropriate object ? 


Tue Bishop’s words on a kindred subject—the 
comparison of the acceptance of death by the 
philosopher and the Christian—show how entirely 
in his mind, thoroughly philosophic as it was, 
and thoroughly prepared to recognise in truth 
and righteousness everywhere, the voice of God 
in the soul, Christian faith held a calm and un- 
questioned supremacy :— 


But what seems to me strangest of all is that the 
heathen philosophers of any sect should be supposed 
to have an advantage in this respect over a Christian. 
Socrates himself believed that he had no reason to fear 
death, because for him it could not be a positive evil, 
and might be relatively a good. That was the utmost 
extent of the ‘ welcome ’ he would give to it. Who, 
then, shall represent the Christian view? . . . . 
St. Paul. His language is “ To me to live is Christ, 
and to die is gain.” 

“T am ina strait betwixt two, having a desire to 
depart and to be with Christ, which is far better, 
Nevertheless, to abide in the flesh is more needful for 
you.” 

That seems to go a long way beyond Socrates in the 
“ welcoming ” of death. 

The instinctive dread of death, when apparently 
near at hand, has, I believe, been always equally 
strong among all members of the human race. I 
showed you how it haunted cultivated minds in the 
heathen world, even when viewed froma distance, . If 
it casts a deeper shade over any Christian life, it is 
only in connection with the doctrine of future retri- 
bution. But when you compare a philosopher with a 
Christian you ought to consider them both as such, and 
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not to contrast a philosopher who is true to his prin- 
ciples with a bad, inconsistent Christian. You seem 
quite to have forgotten that if there were philoso- 
phers—who, I believe, might be counted on the fingers 
of one hand—“ who courted death even to suicide,” 
there were hundreds and thousands of Christians who 
courted it even to martyrdom, 

The ordinary complaint of divines is, that the cer- 
tainty of death and the uncertainty of life make so 
little practical impression on the minds of their 
hearers. But if the question is whether the ancient 
philosophy (of any sect) or the Christian faith (ecom- 
mon to all Churches) has been the more potent to 
raise men above the fear of death, I should like to 
know where is the ancient philosopher who ever broke 
out into such a pwan as “O death, where is thy 
sting? O grave, where is thy victory ?’’ When you 
say, ‘‘ Yet the hereafter was equally obscure to each,” 
you confuse two entirely different things. To the 
philosopher the hereafter was indeed obscure, as he 
was himself conscious of its obsturity. But to the 
Christian it was no otherwise obscure than as others 
might doubt that which he believed, To himself, so 
far as concerned his “acceptance of death,” it was 
not in the least obscure. It was a fact as clear and 
certain—rather more so—as any of his present exist- 
ence. 


In another letter, referring to that popular 
American work ‘Gates Ajar,” the Bishop 
writes :— 


The defect seems to be that itis too purely epicurean, 
and that it offers little more than a continuation of 
earthly enjoyment. without action or progress, There 
is a larger and higher view of the subject in Stopford 
Brooke’s first sermon on Immortality. Do you know 
them? He seems to me the best of all the London 
preachers to read, but I never heard him, 


Many of our readers have probably heard of 
the Metaphysical Society, which was founded, we 
believe, by the late Dean Stanley and Cardinal 
Manning, and of which Dr. Martineau, Frede- 
rick Harrison, Herbert Spencer, and other nota- 
ble thinkers are members. In a passing refe- 
rence to this famous Society the Bishop alludes 
to another well-known friend :— 


If it was once resolved to admit ladies into the 
Metaphysical Society, lam sure that Miss Cobbe would 
be elected by acclamation. But I do not know whe- 
ther she would like to be the only lady, or how many 
could be found like her. 


THAT ancient and venerable “body of mini- 
sters in and about the cities of London and 
Westminster,” which dates from about 1665, as- 
sembled at Dr. Williams’s Library on Tuesday 
last, Professor Drummond, D.D., in the chair, 
and unanimously adopted an address of sym- 
pathy with the Queen on her escape from her 
recent peril. We shall give the address next 
week, and report the circumstances attending its 
presentation, the date of which has not yet been 
announced. To avoid misconception, it may be 
well to state that this is not thesmall body of 
Scotch Presbyterian ministers in London which 
has allied itself with “the Three Denomina- 
tions,” and is conspicuous for its Orthodoxy, but 
the kistorical body of English Presbyterian 
ministers which has steadily opposed all imposi- 
tion of creeds and tests, and has, therefore, be- 
come—well, not exactly conspicuous for its Or- 
thodoxy, as may be judged from the fact that 
the Professors of Manchester New College are 
among its members, and that Dr. Sadler has been 
its secretary for more than thirty years. This 
body had the right of access to the Throne con- 
ferred upon it after the separation of the “Three 
Lenominations.” 


Mosr English Unitarians feel an interest in 
the Unitarian congregation of Philadelphia on 
account of the deserved eminence of its former 
venerated minister, Dr. Furness, a man second 
only to Channing in the singular purity of his 
character and the depth of his spirituality. We 
read therefore with pleasure that “The First 
Unitarian Church of this city is to have a new 
church building, a structure, the promised cost, 
of which is not to exceed $50,000, $20,000 of 
which has been subscribed before the canvass be- 
gins. The society is very anxious to be able to 
lay the corner-stone on the approaching eightieth 
birthday of Dr, Furness, and hopes that the fiest 
voice heard within its completed walls will be his 
who was their miniister for fifty years.” 


Frencu Protestants, writes the Paris corre- 
spondent of the Daily News, are averse to any 
encouragement being given to the branch of the 
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Salvation Army which has opened a campaign 
in Paris. They fear that it will have the effect 
of removing the working classes still further 
away from Christianity, which will not be re- 
ceived in France uuless in an attractive form. 
The faculties of the intellect are allowed so much 
expansion in French civilisation that no kind of 
sympathy is felt anywhere for extravagance. 
Those sensational pilgrimages to Lourdes and 
Paray-le-Monial which were got up soon after 
the war by the Ultramontanes caused a reac- 
tion against Clericalism in every form. There 
isa movement in favour of Protestantism of a 
large, liberal, and rational kind. It has been 
shown in various ways, but it is not a powerful 
movement ; and if irrational English enthusiasts 
come over to make a noise, it will stifle the 
movement. Le XJXéme Siécle protests against 
the Salvation Army tactics, which it calls the 
insolent negation of the simplicity and spiritual- 
ism of the Gospel. A high Protestant authority 
writes to that journal to say that the Gospel ad- 
dresses itself to the intellect, and dogs not base 
itself upon the germs of insanity in the human 
mind. He therefore protests against the Eng- 
lish propaganda. A student of evangelical di- 
vinity hopes the missionaries will be severely 
judged by the French Protestants who want to 
reconcile religious faith and modern culture. 
Protestantism, in France in our opinion, has al- 
ways been too purely intellectual and dogmatic 
ever to take strong hold of the French people. 
Even Liberalism has been too bald and unattrac- 
tive, and has carefully ignored the emotional and 
gstbetic side of human nature. What France 
especially needs is a reformed Catholicism; a 
simple creed and a stately ceremonial. 


Tue Revue des Deux Mondes of the 15th Feb. 
contains a long article by M. Renan on “ Eccle- 
siastes,” in which the author develops his well- 
known views upon the subject of the preacher 
and his book as a preface to his forthcoming 
translation. According to M. Renan “ Ecclesi- 
astes” was written about 100 B.c., under the As- 
moneans, and was not translated into Greek till 
about 130 a.p. The author was “the ideal of 
what was called a Sadducee, that is to say, of those 
rich persons, devoid of fanaticism, devoid of belief 
of any sort in the future, who were attached to 
the service of the Temple by which they lived, and 
who, entertaining a lively hatred of fanatics, were 
always well pleased to see them put to death.” 
Of Greek influence in the book M. Renan sees no 
trace, and he altogether refuses to accept the 
elaborate hypothesis of the great Jewish historian, 
Dr. Graetz, by which “ Ecclesiastes” becomes a 
satire upon Herod the Great, written urder the 
rule of that King. At the end of the article a 
few brilliant paragraphs are devoted to tracing 
the type of character revealed in ‘ Ecclesiastes ” 
from antiquity to our own days. The sceptical 
and worldly preacher represents, we are told, 
what has always been the other and under side of 
Jewish nationality. Divided by an immense 
gulf from the spiritual and ascetic life of Israel, 
the type of character embodied in Ecclesiastes 
lives again in the rich commercial and indifferent- 
ist Jew of modern times. 


Two neighbouring Nonconformist mivisters 
have, according to repor$, lately seceded to the 
Established Church—the Rev. J. Gamble, Con- 
gregationalist, of Hopton, Yorks and the Rev. 
J.P. Cushing, Baptist, of Mirfield. Mr. Cushing, 
it isstated, was brought up in the Establishment, 
and is, therefore, but “returning to the faith of 
his fathers.” 


Ture Wesleyan Methodist Magazine has called 
the attention of the Methodist ministry and 
people to the matter. of Preaching on Future 
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Punishment. The question has been raised 
whether the penal sanctions of law, in particular 
the doctrine of eternal punishment, have their 
due place in modern preaching as compared with 
that of former times. The writer gave it as his 
personal testimony that, except a solemn sermon 
from Mr. Moody, and another “from a great 
preacher from whom many would have least ex- 
pected it,” he does not “remember, for many 
long years past, to have heard a discourse treat- 
ing formally and explicitly of this truth.” It is 
claimed that Methodism, as well as early Chris- 
tianity, and the greatest religious movements of 
all times, won their triumphs by means of it. The 
Christian World takes it as assumed by this 
writer, that even the Methodist ministry—as 
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close bound as any in Christendom—has begun 
to waver seriously on this doctrine. “Why? 
Has it ever occurred to this gentleman that these 
ministers may believe it less than they did? 
This question suggests many others: which cannot 
be ignored. At any rate, it is now too late to 
attempt to frighten men into saying they believe 
a creed about which they cannot help entertain- 
ing some grave doubts.” 


A recent letter of Mr. Conway’s, in the Zndex 
of Boston, U.S., gives the result of a preliminary 
meeting called in London two or three years ago, 
for the purpose of organising a large association 
to promote the spread of free religious ideas. 
Eminent persons attended, among them Pro- 
fessors Huxley and J. Estlin Carpenter. The re- 
sult of their deliberations was that “no occasion 
was found to organise liberal lectures, for London 
was full of them, nor to publish a new journal 
or magazine, for there were plenty, such as the 
Fortnightly, Nineteenth Century, Mind, Westmin- 
ster, Contemporary, Modern Thought, National 
Reformer, Secular Review, &c., all anxious to print 
all that cultured free thinkers could write. Lite- 
rally, there was no raison d’etre for such organi- 
sation, simply because London was itself already 
an association of liberal thinkers, so far ag it was 
thinking at all.” We fancy that this ambitious 
effort was stifled by Dr. Martineaw’s terse and 
conclusive aphorism, “ Negations form no bond 
of union.” 


Unver the title “A Day at Margate” Miss 
Margaret. Lonsdale, the authoress of the ro- 
mantic biography of “Sister Dora,” describes in 
Maemillan’s Magazine the Hospital for Scrofu- 
lous Patients at that watering-place, towards 
the erection and completion of which, according 
to the most perfect known methods, Sir Erasmus 
Wilson has contributed the munificent sum of 
£25,000. The architect of the remarkable build- 
ing constructed under these auspices is Mr. 
Knowles, the editor of the Vineteenth Century. 


THe monument which her Majesty com- 
missioned Mr. R. Belt to prepare as a memorial 
of the late Lord Beaconsfield has just been com- 
pleted and erected in Hughenden Church. It is 
placed immediately above the seat habitually oc- 
cupied by the late statesman. There is a tablet 
bearing the following dedication, penned by her 
Majesty herself :—‘* To the dear and honoured 
memory of Benjamin, Earl of Beaconsfield, this 
memorial is placed by his grateful and affectionate 
Sovereign and friend Victoria, R.I. ‘ Kings love 
him that speaketh right.—Proverbs xvi. 13. 
February 27, 1882.” Upon this the Pall Mall 
Gazette remarks :—The full text of the passage 
from which these words are selected is as follows: 
—“Jt is an abomination to kings to commit 
wickedness, for the throne is established by 
righteousness. Righteous lips are the delight of 
kings, and they love him that speaketh right.” 
Considering the Afghan and Zulu wars every one 
must admit that in this affectionate tribute to a 
valued friend good judgment has been shown in 
omitting the first part of the proverb in ques- 
tion. 

Ir is a commendable sign of the activity of the 
American Unitarian Association, as well as of 
the wide circulation of their best books, that at 
the February meeting of the Committee new edi- 
tions of the following books were authorised :— 
The fourteenth edition of the one-volume “ Chan- 
ning’s Works ; the eleventh edition of the “ Re- 


_|vised Hymn and Tune Book, with Services for 


Congregational Worship ;” the fifteenth edition 
of “ Day unto Day;” an edition of Norton’s 
‘Statement of Reasons;” of Eliot’s “ Doctrines 
of Christianity ;” of “ Unitarian Affirmations ;” 
of “ Memoirs of S. J. May ;” of Eliot’s “‘ Lectures 
to Young Men.” 


Or the three State Universities in the Nether- 
lands that of Leyden is largest in point of attend- 
ance, numbering 485 students on its rolls. 
Utrecht follows with 403, and Groningen comes 
last, with 202. In the newly-erected Univer- 
sity of Amsterdam, which is a provincial and 
municipal institution, receiving a limited State 
subsidy, the number of students was 577 in 1879- 
80, or 92 more than the highest number of 
students in either State university, The numbers 
of students in each of the universities were divided 
among the various faculties as follows :—In 
Leyden University, in Protestant theology, 29; 
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in law, 224; in medicine, 158; in natural 
sciences, 35 ; in philosophy and philology, 39; 
in all, 485. In Utrecht, pursuing the same 
order, the numbers were 180, 87, 89, 37, and 10, 
or in all, 403. In Gréningen, 25, 55, 80, 22, 20, 
total 202, which makes the numbers in all of the 
universities entirely supported by the State 234 
in theology, 366 inlaw, 327 in medicine, 94 in na- 
turalsciences, 69 in philosophy and philology, total 
1,090. Now, in the University of Amsterdam, 
sustained by provincial and municipal contribu- 
tions, the attendance for the same period was 
22, 45, 34, 90, 77, total 577. The grand total 
was 256, 411, 670, 184, 136; or in all 1,667. 


In the House of Lords on Tuesday evening the 
Earl of Redesdale brought in a Bill, which was 
read a first time, to prevent the admission of 
Atheists to Parliament. It applies to both 
Houses, and requires that every peer and every 
person elected to the House of Commons shall 
before taking his seat declare that he “Solemnly, 
sincerely, and truly believes in Almighty God.” 
This seems to be an eminently ingenious device 
for promoting a new form of religious hypocrisy. 
Probably the Lords will pass the Bill. There is 
no chance of a Bill being brought into either 
House to prevent the admission of notorious 
gamblers, profligates, and swindlers. Noble Lords 
and Honourable gentlemen, in the true spirit of 
pharisaic Orthodoxy, are much more inveterate 
against honest doubt and disbelief than against 
any form of immorality. 


Busseca, the Austrian Ambassador to Con- 
stantinople (1554-1562), whose letters have been 
recently translated (1881), was much impressed 
with the abstemious habits of the Janissaries. 
He wrote:—“I was at the camp just before 
their fast, or Lent, as we should call it, and thus 
was still more struck with the behaviour of the 
men. In Christian lands at this season, not only 
camps, but even orderly cities, ring with games 
and dances, songs and shouts ; everywhere are 
heard the sounds of revelling, drunkenness, and 
delirium. Inshort, the world runs mad. It is 
not improbable that there is some foundation for 
the story that a Turk, who happened to come to 
us ona diplomatic mission at one of these sea- 
sons, related on his return home that the Chris- 
tians on certain days go raving mad, and are 
restored to their senses and their health by a’ 
kind of ashes, which are sprinkled on them in 
their temples. He told his friends that it was 
quite remarkable to see the beneficial effects of 
this remedy ; the change was so great that one 
would hardly imagine them to be the same peo- 
ple. He referred, of course, to Ash-Wednesday 
and Shrove Tuesday. His hearers were the more 
astonished, because the Turks are acquainted 
with several drugs which have the power of ren- 
dering people insane, while they know of few 
capable of speedily restoring the reason.”—Vol. 
I, pp. 289, 290. 


Iysreap of the authorised version of Philip- 
pians ii. 10, “ At the name of Jesus every knee 
should bow,” the revised rendering is—“ In the 
name,” &c.—in either case it is “to the glory of 
God the Father.” Busbecq describes how the 
Turkish soldiers saluted the name of their pro- 
phet at the feast of Bairam :—“ The men were 
so motionless that they seemed rooted to the 
ground on which they stood. There was no 
coughing, no clearing the throat, and no voice to 
be heard, and no one looked behind him or 
moved his head. When the priest pronounced 
the name of Mahomet all alike bowed their heads 
to their knees at the same moment ; and when 
he uttered the name of God they fell on their 
faces in worship, and kissed the ground.’—Vol. 
L, p» 303. 


In commemoration of the five hundredth anniver- 
sary of Wycliff’s death, which will be in the year 


| 1884, a Wycliff Society is in course of formation, to 


secure the publication of the great Reformer’s Latin 
works, with English translations, Any one willing 
to help in this work is asked to write to F. J. Fur- 
nival, 3, St. George’s-square, London, N.W. Pro- 
fessor Montagu Burrows, of Oxford, Mr. Matthew, 
the editor of the Barly English Text Society’s 
“ Wycliff’s English Works,” and other gentlemen 
have promised to join the committee. It is hoped 
that the society will finish its work in one or two 
periods of five years each, 
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Rebrews, 


Life, Letters, and Journals of Sir Charles Lyell, 
Bart., Author of “ Principles of Geology,” 
&c. Edited by his Sister-in-Law, Mrs. Lyell. 
In Two Volumes. With Portraits, London: 
J. Murray. 1881. 
[SECOND NOTICE. ] 

It was fortunate for science that Mr. Lyell had 
both the desire and the ability to devote much 
time to journeys, to verify or correct his opinions. 
In addition to his frequent visits to the Conti- 
nent he twice explored Mount Etna and its 
neighbourhood, twice visited the Scandinavian 
Peninsula, and twice travelled in North Ame- 
rica. In Sweden he was deeply interested in 
ascertaining the truth in regard to “the great 
northern phenomenon,” as the gradual rise of 
part of that country has been called. While, 
wherever he went, he was a missionary of geo- 
logy, he was continually making original ob- 
servations and (he says) “above all going to 
school to the younger geologists, ... whom I 
meet everywhere, so far ahead of us old stagers, 
that they are familiar with branches of the 
science fast rising into importance which were 
not thought of when I began.” We have copious 
extracts trom his journals and letters home, but 
he published a fuller report of what he saw in 
America, viz., “Travels in North America,” two 
vols., 1845, and “ A Second Visit to the United 
States,” 1849, besides various-papers in the 
Proceedings of the Geological Society, &c. His 
first tour of thirteen months commenced in 1841. 
His account of the “ Helderberg War” in New 
York State is especially interesting in the pre- 
sent crisis in Ireland :— 


When old Van Renssaler died, the last nobleman 
in the United States, his vast landed estate was 
divided among three sons. A population of about 
forty thousand inhabited the share which fell to the 
eldest, who endeavoured to get regular payment of 
his rent, besides arrears which his indulgent prede- 
cessor had allowed to accumulate. Now the pay- 
ment of rent, being most unusual in the United 
States where every man farms his own land 
(or what he calls his own, for it is often deeply 
mortgaged), was voted quite an abuse of the old 
feudal times. They thought they had paid long 
enough, and said with some truth that they had 
cleared a wilderness and created the property them- 
selves. So they would pay nothing. The laird ap- 
pealed to the sheriff; but they laughed at law pro- 
cesses, and at constables, till finally the sheriff 
asked for troops from the governor, who called on 
the volunteers, who, as with us, proved, however 
constitutional a force, to be a most unfit one to in- 
terfere with temper and discipline. The farmers 
aud peasantry turned out, erected barricades and 
mounted some brass cannons, and have sect the 
Government for three years at defiance.-~Vol, IL., 
pp. 57, 58. 

In America he formed some intimate friend- 
ships, and some of the most valuable letters in the 
second volume are addressed to Mr. G. Ticknor, 
who wasa member of Dr. Gannett’s congrega- 
tion. He wrote to him (Vol. II., p. 82), “ Labhor 
the political disaffection created in Ireland, Scot- 
land, and England by the exclusive privileges of 
Church of England ascendancy. It is really the 
power which is oppressive here, and not the 
monarchy or thearistocracy. Perhaps I feel it too 
sensitively as ascientific man ; since our Puseyites 
have excluded physical science from Oxford. 
They are wise in their generation.” In another 
letter (of five pages) he says :— 

I am much obliged to you for what you told me in 
your letter about Channing’s works and their sale, 
and Dewey’s “ History,” and we read in consequence 
with still greater interest Channing’s powerful dis- 
course on the occasion of Jared Sparks’s ordination. 
There is nothing which people here so overrate as 
the relative proportion of Unitarians as compared to 
the population of all other sects in Boston, and 
still more in New England; while they equally 
underrate, I suspect, the influence which the writ- 
ings of the American Unitarians have exerted, and 
do exert, both in the United States and in this coun- 
try. [He refers to a remonstrance of Whewell in 
the chapter on the “ Travels” on Oxford and Univer- 
sity Reform.] Public opinion is rapidly strengthen- 
ing. There is a move now in the right direction; 
but the clerical influence arrayed against all pro- 
gressive science, whether physical or literary, is too 
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powerful to be easily overcome, 


THE INQUIRER. 


My University 
chapter has been praised of late, where three years 
ago it would have acted as an exclusion from society 
or good fellowship. 

[He is not unmindful of his own boyish repug- 
nance to “ church.”] 
the charity children, the youngest down to four years 
old, had to go to church in many parishes three 
times; service two hours, and an hour and a half. 
Is there any persecution of the young perpetrated 
in New England on Sundays, or other days, of this 
kind ?”’—Vol. IL., pp. 126-128. 


In America he had, like other travellers, been 


shown the more attractive side of slavery when |. 


visiting benevolent ‘Southerners ; he was repelled 
by the denunciations of the Abolitionists ; and 
seemed not fully to appreciate the inherent crime 
of this “sum of all villanies,” which he regarded 
as “more injurious to the white man than the 
negro ;” but when the war broke out, and some 
who had once seemed friends of freedom sided 
with the South, he was staunch in maintaining 
the cause of the Union as against “ the slave- 
owning oligarchy ;” and considered that general 
emancipation was worth the “dreadful loss of 
blood and treasure.” His letter on the subject 
to Mr. Spedding, occupying nine pages (Vol. IT., 
pp- 392-400) is well worth perusal. He considered 
that “ people in good society ” had been “ Zvmes- 
ridden.” “Few regular readers of the Times, 
when told of the suppression (of incidents and 
documents) of great importance, cared to know 
the truth, because it was disagreeable to have a 
chord struck out of harmony with the antipathies 
which had been excited by their daily reading. 
They would sometimes tell you that life was not 
long enough to read more than one paper.” He 
contrasts the mistaken prophecies of the Z%nes 
with the statements of the Daily News which 
were verified by the events; and Mr. Cobden 
would have sympathised with his conviction, of 
the deplorable effect of the ignorance and pre- 
judices of our ruling classes, “ partly owing to 
the monopoly of influence by one single journal.” 

We have mentioned the first publication of his 
“Principles of Geology ;” the eleventh edition 
was published in 1872. The “ Elements of Geo- 
logy ” (1838) reached the sixth edition in 1865 ; 
and in 1871 he published a “ Student’s Elements 
of Geology.” ‘The circulation cannot be com- 
puted by the number of editions, which were 
often very large. He was unquestionably the 
most distinguished geologist of his time ; and he 
set an example of a philosophic spirit—loving 
the truth far more than the reputation of 
consistency. There is an interesting reference 
to Mr. Thom’s “ Life of Blanco White,” in a 
letter to his father-in-law, Mr. Leonard Horner 
(1845) :— 

Blanco White’s book keeps up its interest to me, 
and certainly it should teach every scientific man 
to modify his opinions, and never to contend for 
doctrines, because he may have once favoured them, 
as soon as new discoveries, facts, and reascnings, 
require their modification or abandonment. The 
little suffering or annoyance that he or his self-love 
have to endure is so insignificant in amount, in 
comparison to the penalty which the theological 
professor must pay for relinquishing a little of any 
one of the numerous dogmas or forms of interpret- 


ing scripture, which he has pledged himself to adopt 
for life, that he must feel ashamed, if he hesitates for 
a moment to recant, after reading the confessions of 
St, Blanco the Martyr. Tor tho sake of this moral, 
which I hope many a philosopher will draw from it, 
Iam glad that all his sufferings are given in full 
length.—Vol. II, p, 92, 


He had maintained the successive creation of 
new species; and had thought it an absurd de- 
duction from Lamarck’s system—that man might 
have come from the Ourang-Outangs ; but Dar- 
win’s “Origin of Species” led him to reconsider 
the subject, and he finally affirmed Darwin’s 
leading principle in his ‘ Antiquity of Man” 
(1863). Before it was published there had been 
a great outcry at the new heresy. He thus refers 
to the battle at the British Association meeting 
in Oxford, 1860 :— 


The Bishop of Oxford (Wilberforce) asked 
whether Huxley was related by his grandfather’s or 
his grandmother’s side to an Ape, Huxley replied 
(I heard several varying versions of this shindy), 
“that if he had his choice of an ancestor, whether 
it should be an ape, or one who, having received a 
scholastic education, should use his logic to mislead 
an untutored public, and should treat not with ar- 


On our recent fast-day (1847)|. . 
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gument, but with ridicule the facts and reasoning 
adduced to support a grave and philosophical ques- 
tion, he would not hesitate for a moment to prefer 
the ape.* Many blamed Huxley for his irreverent 
freedom ; but still more of those I heard talk of it 
. assure me that the Vice-Chancellor, Jeune 
(a liberal), declared that the Bishop got no more 
than he deserved. The Bishop had been much ap- 
plauded in the section; but before it was over the 
crowded section (numbers could not get in) were 
quite turned the other way, especially by Hooker. 


He proceeds to mention an incident recently 
related in the obituary of Mr. C, Moore, of Bath. 


Mr. C. Moore interested me much in our section 
by the result of a collector’s feat which I never heard 
equalled. He carted away from a fissure near Bris- 
tol two tons of the detritus of the triassic bone-bed, 
which had been accumulated in the said upfilled 
rent. He- had it conveyed to his house, twenty 
miles distant, took two years to examine it, and 
found init forty-five thousand teeth of the genus 
Acrodus, counted by the pint measure innumerable 
other fish and reptiles’ teeth and bones, many 
shells, and nineteen teeth, besides a few vertebra of 
Microtestes, and two other Mammalia genera of trias- 
sic age.—Vol. IL., pp. 335, 336. 


After a time he recognised that he had him- 
self prepared the way, by his advocacy of the 
law of continuity, ‘‘for the reception of Darwin’s 
gradual and insensible evolution of species ;” but 
the hesitation with which he embraced the new 
theory made him very tolerant of others: when 
he read a few pages of his ‘‘ Principles” he was 
apt to relapse to his old views ! He wrote to Dar- 
win (March, 1863) :— 

Tam struck by the number of compliments, both 
in reviews and in conversation with the half-con- 


verted, which I receive, because I have ‘left them to 
draw their own inferences, and have not told them 
dogmatically that they must turn round with me, . . 
I wish I deserved what you say about taking criti- 
cism kindly. I often think I should be as touchy 
as anyone, if the success of my works did not 
give me a constant opportunity of profiting imme- 
diately by every suggestion as to style and moral 
tone, and, above all, as to facts and logic. Besides 
the increased responsibility which I incur by the 
trusting public, who, before they had read a word, 
induced the trade to bid for 3,850 copies, I have the 
prospect, if I improve my knowledge and my teach- 
ing, of future success in new editions with compara- 
tively little labour.—Vol. I., pp. 364, 365. 


In the tenth edition of his “ Principles” (1866- 
68) he formally renounced his old theory, and 
adopted the new :— 


It was justly characterised by Dr, Hooker, in his 
address to the British Association at Norwich, as a 
bright example of heroism, that an author could 
thug abandon “late in life a theory which he 
had for forty years regarded as one of the foun- 
dation-stones of a work that had given him the 
highest position attainable among contemporary 
scientific writers:” and it was no less justly ob- 
served that the superstructure must be very solid 
and coherent which could allow the builder thus “ to 
undermine it and substitute a new foundation,” 
and yet, after all, survey his edifice, and behold it, 
“not only more secure, but more harmonious in its 
proportions than it was before.”—YVol. IL. p. 473. 


These volumes give us the feeling that Lyell 
found the ways of wisdom those of pleasantness. 
He was happy in his temperament, in his cir- 
cumstances, and in his friendships+ and affec- 
tions. His letters to his family show how much 
sympathy they had with his pursuits. He some- 
where remarks that ladies seemed more interested 
in natural history than young men, which he 
attributed to the narrowing effect of the educa- 
tion at public schools. He highly appreciated 
the superior women of his acquaintance, among 
them the distinguished Mrs. Somerville, who was 
one of his early friends : and in his wife he 
found one who was remarkably fitted to be his 
help-mate. She died nearly two years before him. 
Towards the close of his life his correspondence 


becomes scanty (for, from his failing sight, he had 
to dictate to a secretary), and we read little of 


* One of Darwin’s reviewers put the alternative 
strongly by asking “ whether we are to believe that 
man is modified mud, or modified monkey.” The 
mud is a great come-down from the “archangel 
ruined.’—Vol, IL., p. 876. 

+ He subscribes himself, in his last letters to Dar- 
win, Ticknor, Heer, &c., “ever affectionately yours,” 
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the love he bore her :—‘ I endeavour,” he wrote, 
“)yy daily work at my favourite science to forget, 
as far as possible, the dreadful change which this 
has made in my existence.” He wrote to Miss 
Cobbe :— 


Your articles on a ‘ Future State” in the Theo- 
logical Review have interested me much ; but they 
confirm my opinion that we are so much out of our 
depth when we attempt to treat of this subject, that 
we gain little but doubt in such speculations. . . 
Iam toldbysome that . . . weshould do no- 
thing to disturb any man’s faith, if it be a delusion 
which increases his happiness. But I hope and be- 
lieve that the discovery and propagation of every 
truth, and the dispelling of every error, tends to 
improve and better the condition of man ; though 
the act of reforming old opinions and institutions 
causes so much pain and misery.—Vol. Il. p. 452. 


A beautiful tribute from Miss Cobbe (p. 462) 
ends with the statement thas “it was his fre- 
quent observation that religious sentiment de- 
served as much confidence as any other faculty of 
our nature, and in full faith and hope in God 
and immortality he passed calmly into the dark 
valley of age and death.” He died Feb. 22, 
1875, et. seventy-seven. 

The Appendix, which contains tributes to Sir 
Charles Lyell, also contains a beautiful memorial 
by Mr. G: 8. Hillard, of Boston, U.S., of her who 
was the constant and cherished companion of her 
husband for forty years. It is too perfect to be 
abridged, but too long to be quoted. We copy a 
briefer notice by Professor Hughes :— 


In the companion of his life, sharing his labour, 
thinking his success her own, Sir Charles had an 
~ accomplished linguist who braved with him the 
dangers and difficulties of travel, no matter how 
rough; the ever-ready prompter when memory 
failed, the constant adviser in all cases of difficulty. 
Had she not been part of him she would herself 
have been better known to fame. The word of 
encouragement which he wished to give lost none of 
its warmth when conveyed by her; the welcome to 
fellow-workers of foreign lands had a grace added 
when offered through her: ... when in the vigour 
of unimpaired strength he struggled among the 
foremost in the fight for truth, then she stood by 
and handed him his spear or threw forward his 
ghield.—Vol. IL., p. 474. R. L. C. 
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Mind. A Quarterly Journal of Psychology and 
Philosophy. Jan. 1882. Williams and 
Norgate. 

It is worth noting in connection with this 
number of Mind that this journal is becoming less 
and less the distinctive organ of the psycholo- 
gical views associated with the names of the two 
Mills and of Dr. Alex. Bain, and is giving at least 
as much importance to the exposition of the 
Hegelianism now so active at Glasgow and 
Oxford as to the Sensational Idealism of Aber- 
deen and London. ‘This may be the result 
of an understanding between the Editor and 
the leaders of English Hegelianism, but it is 
more probably due to the circumstance that 
the Editor discerns the signs of the times, 
sees that Sensational Idealism is no longer a 
power in the world of thought, and that the 
present interest of thinkers centres on the com- 
ing struggle between the Spencerian Evolu- 
tionists who aspire to give a natural history of 
man asa product of evolution, and the English 
Hegelians who deny the possibility of any such 
natural history of mind, on the ground that na- 
ture, which is a process of continuous change, 
could not generate a consciousness of itself, “* for 
this consciousness of change must be equally 
present to all stages of the change ; nor can 
any consciousness of change, since the whole 
of it must be present at once, be itself 
a process of change.” This passage is quoted 
from the opening article of the present number, 
which forms the first part of an essay in which 
Professor J. H. Green discusses with great sub- 
tilty the question, ‘(Can there be a Natural 
Science of Man?” Though J. S. Mill honestly 
‘confessed that his theory of Mind as a stream of 
actual and possible sensations, with no abiding 
spiritual substance, in which such sensations in- 
here, involved a hopeless paradox in the face of 
the fact of memory, yet Bain and his followers 
still with wearisome repetition assure us that it is 
asatisfactory account of man’s intellectual nature 
to say that he is a stream of successive states 


of feeling, plus the faculty of retentiveness, | 
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and the power of discerning the likeness and un- 
likeness of sensations. To the irrepressible ques- 
tion which immediately forces itself upon the at- 
tention of the thoughtful student, “ How can 
there possibly be the power of recognising the 
likeness and unlikeness of sensations, unless there 
be a permanent Self in reference to which the 
transient sensations come into relation with 
each other, and so admit of being compared ?” 
Professor Bain vouchsafes no attention, and 
the young student who has recourse to his 
“ Manual of Mental and Moral Science ” is left in 
a state of helpless bewilderment. If, however, 
our sensational idealists have hitherto ignored 
this fundamental and fatal objection which con- 
fronts their theory of knowledge, they cannot 
much longer gc on complacently repeating their 
old unproved assumptions; they will have to 
reckon with men who are confessedly in the fore- 
most ranks of philosophical thinkers, and in their 
future ‘“‘ Manuals” they must at least examine 
and attempt to refute the most formidable array 
of well-reasoned objections which Professor Green 
advances against their fundamental doctrine. 

Professor Green’s paper is also of great signifi- 
cance to the student of the philosophy of reli- 
gion ; for if, as the followers of Spencer generaily 
maintain, there can be “a natural science of 
man,” it seems to follow as a matter of course 
that a soul which is a mere aggregate of psy- 
chical shocks must, like every other thing of 
which we can give the scientific history, be a 
mere transient phenomenon, passing through its 
eycle of growth and decay, and then dissolving 
into its original elements. One sees already in 
religious teachers who have come to regard the 
theory of Evolution as giving an adequate ac- 
count of human nature a growing disposition to 
relax their hold on the belief in Immortality. Nor 
can it well be otherwise, for if the soul be a pheno- 
menon which can be “scientifically” explained 
it must surely share the transitory nature of 
all phenomena. It must be admitted, however, 
that this English Hegelianism, while it is rescu- 
ing us from many anti-theological assumptions, 
engendered by recent theories of mental evolu- 
tion, has not, in the case at least of Principal 
Caird and his admirers, strengthened, but has, 
on the contrary, weakened the faith in personal 
immortality. This, however, seems to us by no 
means the necessary consequence of such views 
asare expounded by Professor Green in the pre- 
sent paper. So far as his essay has gone in the 
present number, Professor Green has simply 
made good the thesis that mind, which must it- 
self be essentially unchanging in order to know 
the changeable, cannot with consistency be re- 
garded as the product of that nature which is 
essentially a process of incessant change. In his 
view it would seem ‘that what we call objective 
nature is but the changing phases of the thought of 
the eternal thinker God, What, then, is the 
relation of the human mind to this Eternal 
Thinker? As we enlarge our knowledge of 
nature, our subjective thinking becomes more 
and more at one with God’s creative thought. 
But how about the moral and spiritual relations 
of the mind of man to the spiritual principle 
whose thought constitutes the universe? Have 
we really any causality independent of His, so as 
to be to some extent really free to choose be- 
tween obeying. and disobeying the monitions of 
conscience? Hegelianism, both German and 
English, appears to shrink from attributing to 
man any real originative power in the way of 
moral choice, and hence it becomes a vast system 
of Determinism. It is this portion of the doc- 
trine, a portion which seems to us to have no 
necessary logical union with whatis said by Pro- 
fessor Green in the present paper, which by un- 
dermining the consciousness of personal merit 
and demerit undermines one of the main founda- 
tions of the belief in personal immortality. If 
English Hegelianism could dissociate itself from 
this dogma of Determinism, which seems to rest 
chiefly on a false view of the nature of causation, 
it would, we think, furnish a lofty and satisfying 
religious philosophy. 

Curiously enough, the next paper, on ‘“‘ Mind 
and Reality,” arrives by a different route at a 
view of nature very similar to Professor Green’s. 
It is by Professor Josiah Royce, of California, 
who suggests in place of the Mind-Stuff theory 
of nature, which the late Professor Clifford pro- 
mulgated, a view very similar to Berkeley’s, 
though divested as far as possible of theological 
associations, What we call the external world is 
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supposed to be simply the consciousness of the 
universal Knowing One, and truth or falsehood 
is the agreement or disagreement of our personal 
consciousness with the World-Consciousness. 
Professor Royce admits that this is an undemon- 
strable hypothesis, and he adds that the value of 
such hypotheses lies not at all in themselves as 
ontological speculations about an Absolute, but 
only ‘‘in their success as expressions of the funda- 
mental postulates and purposes of that source of 
all truth, Conscious Thought.” Hence the con- 
eluding half of the paper is devoted to an attempt 
to show that this hypothesis is in harmony with 
and satisfies the postulate which he believes to 
pervade all our ideas of the external world, 
namely, that “ external reality is something like 
our ideas of its nature.” 

The third paper is a brief but suggestive essay 
on “The Localisation of Fallacy,’ which the 
student of logic will find worth reading ; andthis 
is followed by the first part of a very interesting 
article by Mr. A. W. Benn on “The Relation of 
Greek Philosophy to Modern Thought.” In this 
number the influence of Plato, Aristotle, and 
Democritus respectively on Iuropean thinkers 
up to the time of |Descartes is expounded with 
much clearness, and the concluding portion of 
the essay will continue the account of Greek in- 
fluence on modern thought from Hobbes to the 
present time. 

Among the ‘Notes and Discussions,” which 
are numerous and full, will be found an able 
paper by Dr. Edmund Montgomery on the ques- 
tion “Are we Cell-Aggregates?” in which he 
fortifies with fresh arguments the position with 
which he has already made the readers of Mind 
familiar, namely, that the animal organism 
must be regarded as a chemical or physiological 
wut, and not, as Huxley and the majority of 
zoologists tell us, as “a cell aggregate brought 
into harmonious action by a co-ordinative machi- 
nery.” Dr. Montgomery believes that his view of 
the animal frame, which he expounds with in- 
tense earnestness and enthusiasm, has very im- 
portant bearings on spiritual philosophy. “It 
is,” he says, “only want of insight that has 
hitherto prevented spiritualistic reasoners from 
utilising as a solid basis of operation these inevit- 
able conclusions of our present biological science. 
T would earnestly recommend to them the serious 
study of biology. .... It is in the power of 
those who believe in a hypervital substance of 
mind to force upon biologists the consciousness 
of their shortcomings.” 

Among the “Critical Notices” is a rather long 
and fairly appreciative review of the treatise by 
Dr. Schurman, late Hibbert travelling scholar, on 
“Kantian Ethics, and the Ethics of Evolution,” 
a book which we hope soon to notice in these 
columns. The least satisfactory part of this re- 
view is in reference to Dr. Schurman’s arguments 
in favour of Free-will. Dr. Schurman, while 
holding that Kant’s peculiar mode of expounding 
and justifying a belief in moral freedom inevit- 
ably leads to Determinism, yet declares his own 
firm faith in the Free-will doctrine, and main- 
tains that there is no sufficient reason for calling 
in question this clear deliverance of conscious- 
ness. Dr. Schurman’s reviewer informs us that 
“mind may be taken in two senses ; it may be 
the formal element in all knowledge, or it may 
mean the ‘empirical consciousness,’ the subject 
world as distinguished from the object world.” 
The reviewer has no difficulty in showing that 
in either of these senses mind must be deter- 
mined, and thinks that he has thus settled the 
question, forgetting that to Dr. Schurman and 
to every Libertarian mind means something 
quite different from either of his alternatives. 

Tt is curious to note the uniformity which pre- 
vails among the contributors to A/izd on the ques- 
tion of Determinism; they seem to hold to this 
dogma with a blind persistency akin to that with 
which orthodox theologians cleave to an article 
of faith. To believe in Free-will is the one fatal 
heresy, which excludes the heretic from the 
sympathy of all “scientific” psychologists. How 
can we attain to a fully reasoned and “scientific” 
account of human nature if this disturbing and 
incalculable element of moral freedom is to be 
admitted into the problem ? The attitude of Dr. 
F. Pollock in reference to this controversy is char- 
acteristic of the general tone of writers in Mznd. 
In reviewing an able essay by M. Henri Marion, 
“ Dela Solidarité Morale,” Dr. Pollock admits that 
M. Marion has done full justice to the principle of 
| heredity, and to all the recent discoveries of 
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Science, but to Dr. Pollock’s “‘ regret” he finds 
that M. Marion “ makes a certain reservation in 
favour of free-will.” Dr. Pollock’s ‘ regret” 
avises, he tells us, from the fact that this reser- 
vation of free-will from the all embracing sweep 
of the evolution-theory “ springs from the as- 
sumption that complete philosophical deter- 
miuism is inconsistent with a practicable ethical 
system—an assumption which M. Marion ap- 
pears to think manifestly inevitable.” We dis- 
cover another source of Dr. Pollock’s regret in 
the naive remark, “it appears very desirable that 
the data of Ethics should be disengaged as much 
as possible from metaphysical questions.” Such 
an elimination of metaphysical ideas and convic- 
tions would, no doubt, be very convenient for 
those evolutionists who aim to give a complete 
account of man and morality on ‘ scientific ” 
principles, but a3 Professor Green has shown 
their enterprise isa purely Quixotic one, and me- 
taphysical ideas are too vitally connected with 
the very essence of our thinking to take them- 
selves off for the sake of accommodating an evolu- 
tionist theory of human nature. One would 
have thought that the fact of a writer, who under- 
stands and appreciates all recent teaching in 
reference to mental evolution, feeling himself 
still constrained by the clear deliverance of our 
moral consciousness to uphold the reality of free 
will, would have caused Dr. Pollock to pause, 
and to carefully re-consider this favourite article of 
his philosophical creed, lest possibly in his “‘scien- 
tific ” zeal he may have too hastily included the 
whole of human nature in the grasp of determin- 
ism. But no, with thinkers of his type, determin- 
ism appears to be a foregone conclusion, and in- 
stead of replying to M. Marion, all that Dr. Pollock 
can do is to refer to the authority of Dr. 8. H. 
Hodgson, This latter writer, following in the steps 
of Leibnitz and Dr. Henry Travis, fancies that 
he has removed all the difficulty by pointing out. 
that the action of our own personality counts for 
something in our moral choices, and that there- 
fore man is not wholly the creature of circum- 
stances. We praise or blame a man for his con- 
duct, say they, not because he could have acted 
otherwise in a moment of temptation, but because 
he himself acted as he did, and as he was neces 
sitated to do by his natural constitution and sur- 
roundings. Does Dr. Pollock, or any thoughtful 
man, imagine for an instant that this account of 
human nature accords with the facts of our moral 
consciousness? Does not that moral conscious- 
ness emphatically declare that man is justly 
amenable to praise or blame, simply because, in 
the conviction of those who judge him, his mental 
action in the crisis of temptation cowld have been 
other than it was. We believe that Dr. Pollock, 
and others of the same school, are labouring under 
a serious hallucination in thinking that Ethics 
will ever dissociate itself from Metaphysics. 
Rather will the lapse of time show, as it has 
often shown before, that no ethical system can 
take a strong and permanent hold on the human 
mind, if it be erected on other foundations than 
those metaphysical ones which lie at the very cen- 
tre of our conscious thought. 

In the accounts of “New Books” there is a 
short sketch and a favourable estimate of Mr. 
T. W. Rhys David’s “ Hibbert Lectures on Budd- 
hism.” Though we differ profoundly from a good 
deal that is said in this pumber of J/ind, it must 
be admitted that it contains matter well worthy 
of the attention of both philosophical and_theo- 
logical students. CoB. Us 
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Mr. Tuomas Harpy is writing a newnovel. The 
first instalment of it will appear in the Atlantic 
Monthly for May. 

Messrs. Rournepas AnD Sons are about to issue 
a ccmplete edition of Mr. W. S. Gilbert’s “ Bab 
Ballads,” with two hundred and twenty-five illustra- 
tions by the author, for sixpence. The subscription 
for the sixpenny edition of “Tom Brown’s School- 
days ” exceeds 150,000 copies. 

Tue Government of Bengal calculated that it 
saved over £5,000 last year by the use of Indian- 
1uade printing paper. A further saving was effected 
by the use of brown paper, blotting paper, &c., also 
made in India. 

Messrs. Smitn AND Exprr have issued Caroline 
Fox's “Memories of Old Friends” in a new 
edition of two volumes, which will not fatigue the 
wrist of the reader, and will fit more conveniently 
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into his shelves. Some fourteen fresh letters of 
John Stuart Mill are added, written to Mr. Robert 
Barclay Fox about the time of the publication of his 
‘€ Logic,” and, we may add, just before the beginning 
of his correspondence with Comte. 

We understand that Cassell’s ‘‘ Concise Cyclo- 
pedia,” the publication of which has just been com- 
menced, is edited by the Rey. William Heaton, as- 
sisted in various departments by Messrs. Alfred J. 
Read, C. H. Bothamley, and Alfred Denny. 

Mr. Wentwortu Hicarnson, the American author, 
after a brief and somewhat brilliant term in the 
Massachusetts Legislature, has resolutely refused 
re-election, and will hereafter devote himself, in his 
house at Cambridge, to educational affairs, and, it 
may be hoped, to writing such pleasant books as his 
“ Common Sense about Women,” just published. 

Messrs. Warp, Lock anv Co. announce the pub- 
lication, in a few days, in the popular quarto six- 
penny form, of ‘* Out of the Hurly Burly,” with four 
hundred illustrations; and ‘‘ Hood’s Own,” First 
Series, with the original illustrations, And in pre- 
paration, same size and price, ‘‘ Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s 
Progress,” with one hundred illustrations ;” Long- 
fellow’s Poetical Works,” with illustrations; and 
“The Arabian Nights’ Entertainments,” with illus- 
trations by various artists. 

Count Lro Toustoz, who is at present staying at 
Moscow, is at work on a very interesting Commen- 
tary to the New Testament, which, however, owing 
to difficulties with the censorship, will be printed 
out of Russia. 

In Paris a new paper is to be founded in the in- 
terest of the expelled religious orders, called the 
Amide la Religion. It will be conducted by the 
Dominican Father Didoz. 

For some little time a proposal has been under 
consideration to establish a high-class quarterly 
review in Scotland which, while dealing mainly with 
matters affecting that country, will be open to the 
treatment of all important questions of a literary, 
scientific, and especially of a philosophical and 
theological nature. If the proposal is deemed fea- 
3ible—as is now almost certain—Mr, Alex. Gard- 
ner, the energetic publisher in Paisley, will issue the 
review. 

Tar Monthly Notes of the Library Association 
says:—The free library at Tokio, the capital of 
Japan, founded in 1873, contained, seven years later, 
63,840 volumes of Chinese and Japanese works, 5,162 
English books, 6,547 Dutch, and about 2,000 volumes 
in other European languages. There is a large read- 
ing-room, admission is wholly free, and books are 
sometimes permitted to be borrowed. Another 
library is said to contain 143,000 volumes, including 
many ancient books and MSS.; an entrance fee of 
about one halfpenny is charged here. Many of the 
leading towns throughout the country are also pro- 
vided with free libraries. Lending libraries of native 
and Chinese literature have existed in Japan from 
very early times, but the Government now provides 
students with foreign books. 

Tur Academy says that what promises to be a 
really valuable History of Shorthand is announced 
for immediate publication. The author is Mr. 
Thomas Anderson, parliamentary reporter. The 
tachygraphy of the Greeks, and the notae tironianae 
of the Romans, will be explained and illustrated by 
woodcuts. English systems, from the time of 
Elizabeth, will be compared with one another, and 
with the principal systems of France and Germany, 


Tur Brsuor or Norwicu, having held the see for 
a quarter of a century, is to be presented by his 
clergy with an oil painting of himself in commemo- 
ration of the event, 


Dr. Joun Murr, of Edinburgh, the well-known 
Sanscrit scholar, died in that city on Tuesday night, 
aged seventy-two. He was the author of several 
works in connection with Sanscrit, and subscribed 
£5,000 towards the foundation of the Sancrit chair 
in the Edinburgh University. 


Turoat IRrITATION.—Soreness and dryness, tickling and 
irritation, inducing cough and affecting the voice. For 
these symptoms use Epps's Glycerine Jujubes, Glyceriue, 
in these agreeable confections, being in proximity to the 
glands at the moment they are excited by tho act of 
sucking, becomes actively healing. Sold only in boxes, 
74d. and 1s, 14d, labellcd, James Epps and Co., Homeo- 
pathic Chemists, London.” A letter received :—‘‘ Gentle 
men,—It may, perhaps, interest you to know that, after 
an extended trial, I have found your Glycorine Jujubes 
of considerable benefit (with or without medical treat- 
ment) in almost all forms of throat disease. They soften 
and clear the voice. —Yours faithfully, Gorpon Houmgs, 
L.R.C.P,E., Senior Physician to the Municipal Throat 
and Ear Infirmary.” : 
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Our Contenrporaries. 


LORD REDESDALE’S RELIGIOUS TEST. 

The Pall Mall Gazette writes :—The example of 
Lord Redesdale is likely to prove infectious. To- 
morrow night we may expect to hear that the fol- 
lowing notices of motion have been given in the _ 
House of Lords:—A Bill to renew the Test and : 
Corporation Act, by Lord Harrowby; a Bill to re- 
peal the Catholic Emancipation Act, by Lord Oran- 
more; a Bill to revive the Conventicle Act, by Lord 
Cairns ; a Bill re-enacting the provisions of the 
Statute De heretico comburendo, by Lord Salisbury. 
Thus it would seem we are in fair way of regaining 
the orthodoxy and piety of our illustrious ancestors. 
Nor, perhaps, need we altogether despair of witness- 
ing Mr. Bradlaugh at the stake, ., 

The Sheffield Independent says :—That high-dried 
Tory, Lord Redesdale, whose ideal of religious 
liberty is, permission to all other persons to believe 
as he does, moved the first reading of a Bill declar- 
ing it to be expedient that provision should be made 
against Atheists taking any part in legislation, and 
making it peremptory upon all members of the Lords 
and Commons to subscribe the following declara- 
tion :—‘‘I do solemnly, sincerely, and truly declare 
and affirm that I believe in Almighty God.” The 
irreverence and blasphemy of making such a de- 
claration as this as a qualification to fill a political 
office Lord Redesdale would hardly be able to appre- 
hend. But why does he stop short at Theism? Why 
not insist, as in some of the Continental Legislatures, 
upon members subscribing to the whole of the 
Trinitarian Creed, or even the Apostles’ Creed, and 
the Creed of Athanasius? The social and political 
injustice inflicted upon British citizens by such pro- 
ceedings seems to be a matter of no moment in the 
estimation of Tory Peers; and they are equally oh- 
livious of the logical consequences of their intolerant 
act. Of course, incommon justice they will exempt 
Atheists from paying rates and taxes, and from 
obedience to the law. We by no means regret that 
Lord Redesdale should have brought in his Bill. It 
will probably awaken the nation to the danger 
which threatens civil and religious freedom from 
the recent intolerant action of the Commons and 
this high- handed proceeding in the Lords. ; 


ENGLISH HUMOUR. 

The Spectator, apropos to Mr. Ainger’s delight’ 
ful little book on Charles Lamb, argues that Eug- 
lish humour is only in its infaney rather than 
already in its sere and yellow leaf :— 

The truth is, no doubt, that as human competi- 
tion increases, there is a tendency to refine and sub- 
divide and think more exclusively about a succession 
of trifles, which is not favourable to the larger 
humour; but then this very tendency drives men 
into opposition to it, makes them eager to steep 
themselves, as Charles Lamb steeped himself, in the 
dramatic life of a more spontaneous age, and the 
contrast brings to light ever new forms of that gro- 
tesque and conscious inconsistency and incompati- 
bility between human desire and human condition 
on which the sense of humour feeds. When Charles 
Lamb called Coleridge ‘‘an archangel,—a little 
damaged,” he painted this contrast between human 
ideals and human experience in its most perfect form, 
But every new generation is probably richer in sug- 
gestions of that kind than all the preceding genera- 
tions put together, for this, if for no other reason,— 
that whether we still believe in the ideals of the past 
or not, as future realities, we never cease to yearn 
after them, and to yearn after them all the more 
that they excite less active hope, while the accumu: 
lating experience of centuries brings us face to face 
w th the oddest and most grotesque forms cf disap- 
pointment and disillusion. No contrast could have 
been more striking, for instance, than that between 
Coleridge’s eloquent expositions of divine philosophy 
and faith, and his own helpless life, sponging on the 
hospitality of Good Samaritans, and leaving his 
family to the generosity of friends. And no con- 
dition of the world can be reasonably expected in 
which contrasts of that pathetic kind will not be 
multiplied rather than diminished in number, or in 
which it may not reasonably be expected that the 
eye to discern and the power to make us feel these 
contrasts will be multiplied at the same time, 
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THE HIBBERT LECTURES OF 1881. 

The New York Independent writes:—We have 
heard much recently of a science of religion, and, if 
some writers on the subject may be trusted, it has 
already taken its place in the circle of historical 
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sciences, But until there is more general accord as 
to what religion is, what is its origin, and on what 
principles its various manifestations should be classi- 
fied ; until we are able to take a broader survey of 
the facts and penetrate deeper into the spirit of the 
non-Christian systems, it is safer to say that the 
science is still in its preliminary stages. It is in 
just this preparatory work that the Hibbert Lectures 
are doing good service. - The treatment of particular 
religions by the comparative method, which has 
produced such excellent results in linguistics, is 
throwing much light on the origin and development 
of religous belief in general. On many accounts, 
the theme of the last series of lectures is, of all the 
so-called Pagan religions, most deserving of atten- 
tive study ; and it is fortunate that the person 
selected to present it not only is fitted by former 
residence in Buddhist communities to understand 
the practical working of the system, but stands in an 
attitude of appreciation, rather than hostility toward 
it. Wehave found these lectures full of interesting 
matter. Their spirit and literary style deserve high 
praise, and unfamiliar forms of belief have been 
stated in a manner so clear and attractive that many 
besides professed scholars will find them entertain- 
ing reading. But we havea feeling that they repre- 
sent Buddhism to us at its best. ‘That it wasa boon 
to India in its early history is, doubtless, true ; but 
when we seek to estimate its adequacy to meet the 
highest spiritual needs of the millions who have 
since embraced it we are compelled to count it a 
failure. 


A SUNDAY WITH THE MORMONS 

In a dirty, dismal, ill-conditioned street in Pen- 
tonville there is a tall old house which makes pub- 
lic announcement of itself as a ‘dancing academy,” 
and which has painted up over one of its interior 
doors, ‘‘ Latter-Day Saints’ Meeting Room.” Here 
every Sunday and one night during the week as- 
sembles the Mormon povulation of North London. 
As may be guessed, the Saints are not a numerous 
body. OnSunday night, when they were apparently 
in full force, the congregation numbered about a 
hundred, among whom females greatly preponder- 
ated, about one-third being girls whose ages ranged 
from ten years to about eighteen. There were, 
perhaps, about two dozen men present. Six of these, 
being elders or office-bearers, were seated round a 
table, which does duty for a pulpit, at the head of 
the room. The ‘ Saints,” both male and female, 
seemed to belong to the lower working class, and to 
be such persons as would be likely to find a strong 
argument for the Mormon religion in the fact that 
it has an earthly Zion. There was little show of 
reverential feeling before the commencement of the 
service. Those who were present laughed and 
talked with as much ease and freedom as if they 
were out of doors. There is, however, very little 
about a Mormon religicus service that encourages 
solemnity of feeling or conveys the idea of worship. 
On Sunday night the proceedings commenced by the 
singing of a hymn, to a galloping tune, from a book 
which has a short preface signed by Brigham Young, 
Elder Pratt, and John Taylor, the present head of 
the Mormon Church, and which, among its other 
very miscellaneous contents, has a lyric commenc- 
ing, ‘“‘ Deseret, Deseret, the home of the free!” 
After the hymn there was a minute’s pause, and 
then a stalwart young ‘‘elder” from Utah, in a 
voice which comes. ‘‘ through his nose and his 
mouth,” rose to preach what he spoke of as ‘ the 
Gospel.” In a modest preface he informed his 
hearers that he had had no special theological 
education, that he had never been particularly 
pious, and that until recently he had not even 
been accustomed to read the Bible; but, having 
been now “anointed to the work and feel- 
ing the assurance that he was chosen, he knew 
that the Lord would teach him what to say.” 
After this remarkable opening he launched out into 
a singularly rambling discourse, the object of which, 
as he deliberately announced, was ‘to show that 
all other sects were wrong, and that we only are 
right.” Still, he would not be so uncharitable as to 
commit himgelf to the assertion that the other sects 
were whollyin error. He was good enough to admit 
that there might be little grains of truth in the doc- 
trines of each of them, but they were none the less 
devoted to perdition. It was a mistake, he said, to 
suppose that the Mormons had cast the Bible aside. 
It was the foundation of their Gospel. They founded 
their faith upon it. The Book of Mormon was in 
no sense a Bible, but a record of the history of the 
ancient Jewish settlers in America. These settlers, 


it seems, emigrated across the Atlantic in the reign | 
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of Zedekiah, and became American Redskins, Some 
day they would again become white men, and be 
brought back into the fold. The Bible, indeed, re- 
ferred plainly to America in those passages where it 
spoke of the Church of God and the city of Zion, 
“which the Latter-Day Saints profess to be.” No 
minister of any other denomination could argue 
with a Mormon from the Scriptures. No other reli- 
gion accepted the book in its literal sense, like the 
Mormons. ‘I know,” he continued, ‘that the Lord 
will substantiate the claim that I make to be His 
servant, and will approve of the Gospel that I preach.” 
Towards the end of his discourse he drew a remark- 
able picture of what the world was coming to :— 


“The cup of its iniquity is pretty nearly full. The 
Lord cannot in common fairness delay His punish- 
ments much longer. The world is in a shocking con- 
dition, and there are abundant signs of the latter 
days. The Mormons do not expect to make many 
more converts in England, The great harvest of this 
part of the earth is over. We are but looking for the 
scattered sheep, the gleanings, the last soul that is 
worthy. After that has been found, the Jews will be 
gathered together to Jerusalem, the Mormons to their 
earthly Zion, and the lost tribes to their appointed 
place, and then the remainder of the inhabitants of 
the world will be destroyed by wars, earthquakes, 
plagues, and similar visitations, after which the Saints 
will inherit the earth, with a fair field and no favour.” 


Then, after having explained what will happen to 
those who do not believe, the speaker invoked a 
blessing on his mission, and sat down. He was 
succeeded by a dark, wild-eyed, harsh-looking man, 
‘bearded like a pard.” This person hesitated for a 
minute, then raised his voice into a harsh monotone, 
and delivered ‘‘ the message that God, in His infinite 
merey, has concocted” in a rattle of ill-chosen 
words, linking his periods together with ands and 
buts and alsos, and closing each of them with 
mysterious references to ‘the meridian of time.” 
The Mormons, he said, are not exclusive, because 
‘the Gospel is open to all the sons of Adam, ex- 
cept thé sons of perdition, who shall be judged 
accordingly thereunto.” After this came other 
speeches, in which the Deity was introduced with the 
familiar and colloquial ‘‘ He says, says He.” Then 
followed a very important Mormon ceremony. One 
of the elders produced a bottle of oil. “It is to be 
anointed,” he said, “‘for the healing of the sick,” 
and the process of “ anointing” was performed at 
once. Three of the previous speakers each laid a 
hand on the bottle while a prayer was offered up 
asking that the Lord would consecrate it to His 
good:purposes. There was one person present who 
desired to be healed. He was a light-haired, rosy 
youth, who apparently suffered trom lameness. 
Seating himself at the table he awaited the miracle. 
One of the “brethren” poured some oil on him 
from the newly consecrated bottle, and vigorously 
rubbed the crown of his head, after which the elders 
“ Jaid hands upon him,” saying, ‘‘ We, His servants, 
bearing His holy priesthood, lay our hands on your 
head, and, praying that any pain may be removed 
from this time henceforth, command the same to 
depart from you and trouble you no more.” They 
then assured him that if he had sufficient faith he 
would be healed. The excitement with which this 
operation had been followed by the congregation had 
hardly subsided when the elder with the harsh voice 
and rattling delivery announced, ‘‘ We will, there- 
fore, concluds with the singing of the twenty-ninth 
hymn ;” after which a short prayer brought this 
peculiar service to an end. 

Judged merely by its Sunday services Mormonism 
can scarcely be called a religion. What would be 
sermons in ordinary places of worship are in the 
Mormon meeting-houses loose attacks on the various 
forms of Christianity, and fervent eulogies of Salt 
Lake City and Joseph Smith. There are no stirring 
appeals to the emotions of the hearers; no attempt 
is made to rouse devotion; there is no call to “a 
better life.’ Neither the Bible nor the Book of 
Mormon is read publicly, The services are, indeed, 
to an outsider utterly flat, stale, and unprofitable. 
They arouse wonder at the evident earnestness and 
sincerity of the congregation, and set the mind 
speculating as to the mental condition of men and 
women who sit in rapt attention while an illiterate 
preacher babbles for three-quarters of an hour about 
nothing in particular, and uses arguments and illus- 
trations which even the most ignorant could recog- 
nise as ridiculous. Yet the Mormons not only re- 
tain those who have once embraced the faith, but 
are continually making new converts. There is a 
thin but constant stream of emigration from Lon- 
don to Utah. A ship which sails in the middle of 
this month will, for instance, considerably reduce 
the little congregation in Pentonville. The London 
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emigrants will have for company many new converts 
from the provinces, to which the apostles and pro- 
phets occasionally make flying visits, and where, as 
has bee fi the case with prophets from time imme- 


morial, they not infrequently get stoned,— Pall Mall 
Gazette. 


Correspondence, 


“DISSOLVING VIEWS OF ORTHODOXY.” 
TO THE EDITOR. 

Sir,—I have no wish to be dragged into any 
controversy on the points at issue between Unit- 
arianism and Orthodoxy. But I crave your pet- 
mission to say a few words on the two articles 
which have recently appeared in your columns hay- 
ing special reference to the discourses on the essen- 
tial truth of the Evangelical doctrines which I am 
at present delivering to my own congregation in 
York. 

1. I must protest against the insinuation con- 
tained in the following sentence :—‘‘ Our author’s 
restatement consists first in quietly dropping what 
have been hitherto some of the most prominent 
doctrines of the popular theology.” Do you think 
it quite fair to charge me with the want of straight- 
forwardness which is generally indicated by the 
phrase ‘quietly dropping”? Unitarians of the 
militant sort have been by far too ready in circu- 
lating suspicions of this kind, as many liberal men 
in the Orthodox communiors know to their cost. 
The doctrines which you say I have ‘“quletly 
dropped” (the Devil, &c.) never were the most pro- 
minent doctrines in any system of evangelical 
theology. But how do you know that I have quietly 
dropped them? They, too, I believe, are ‘‘ suscep- 
tible of interpretations more or less on the side of 
reason.” Iam not strong on the Devil, but I know 
too little about the constitution of the inyisible 
world to deny his existence. But the Devil never 
was a part of the evangelical creed in the sense in 
which Christ was and is ; his personality is supposed 
by much that Christ did and taught, and therefore 
recognised by evangelical teachers. A doctrine be- 
lieved and defended by such men as F. D. Maurice 
deserves some better recognition than the sneer with 
which it is usually greeted by many of our modern 
“ liberal” thinkers. 

2. Your articles assume, as Unitarians generally 
are often inclined to do, that ‘the rational theo- 
logy,” “ the religion of the future,” the only possible 
conciliation between religious faith and the know- 
ledge of to-day, are to be found in Unitarianism. 
You write about ‘‘the pretensions of the Ortho- 
dox,” but they are evenly balanced by the preten- 
sions of the ‘ heterodox.” If Unitarianism is all 
that you claim it to be, then what is Unitarianism ? 
Where is it to be found? In the writings of Chan- 
ning, Furness, J. H. Thom, and Dr, Martineau, or 
in the teachings of lesser lights who shade away 
into Deism, Positivism, and Agnosticism? The re- 
markable testimony of the late Dr. Bellows to the 
truth and value of the supernatural elements in 
Christianity, which appeared in the Christian World 
the other week, would not be endorsed, I am per- 
suaded, by the average or ascendant Unitarianism of 


England or America, I gratefully recognise the 
good work that Unitarianism has done in calling 
the attention of Christendom to neglected and for- 
gotten truths or aspects of truth, and believe that 
the differences between not a few in your com- 
munion and the spiritually thoughtful in evangelical 
bodies are more metaphysical than spiritual ; but the 
current of sympathy with Unitarianism as such in 
Orthodox Churches is less strong to-day than ever 
it was, and I fail to observe any signs, on the other 
hand, that the sceptical thought of the age is find- 
ing or will ever find a resting-place in Unitarianism. 
Do not “the advanced thinkers” shrug their 
shoulders when your men urge their claims and 
look on you as less consistent and quite as preten- 
tious as the Orthodox? You have certainly helped 
the critical process, but what remains? About the 
‘higher ” and ‘better’ doctrine which you main- 
tain in your second article to be held so vigorously 
by Unitarians, all I can say is—it is a pity it is not 
preached more vigorously. 

3. You write about ‘‘ dogma abating its preten- 
sions; ” but what is the closing part of your second 
article but a statement of Unitarian dogma? Your 
“higher” and “better” doctrine is as really “dogma” 
unless, as some among you say, that even it is non- 
essential. 

4, What does the Inquirer mean by the Evan- 
gelical creed? ‘The creed of fifty or one hundred 
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years ago? or the present day formulations of evan- 
gelical truths? Why this constant endeavour to 
fasten the orthodox down to the older forms, the 
less rational interpretations or popular exaggerations 
of the Evangelical faith ? Suppose we were to meet 
the modern Unitarian in the same way and saddle 
him with the theories held by Unitarians at the be- 
ginning of the present century. He would repudiate 
them, and yet call himself a Unitarian in essentials. 
Why may we not discard the old statements of Evan- 
gelical doctrine, and yet be Evangelical in essentials. 
Theologies are constantly changing, and must 
change, because of the changing knowledge to which 
the unchanging Christian facts and teachings have 
to be correlated, The history of Christian doctrine 
has always been a process of adjustment, called con- 
cessions by some, and really so only as to form. As 
far as Congregationalists are concerned, there never 
were cbligatory ‘fixed terms,” Forms, modes, 
statements with us are essentially influx. 

5. The account you give of the Orthodox view of 
the Bible is incorrect. No Evangelical theologian 
has ever maintained, as you affirm, that ‘‘ God’s re- 
velation of Himself begins and ends with the Bible.” 
You cannot bind down those who believe in the 
living spirit and the living Church to that view of 
the Bible. 

6. Your treatment of my discourse on the Trinity 
has not left the impression on my mind of perfect 
fairness. In your anxiety to prove me a Sabellian 
you seem to have passed by the first and fundamen- 
tal part of the discourse, that affirmed a Trinity in 
the Eternal being and essence, and presented God as 
haying relations within His own nature, to the se- 
cond part, where I dealt with the Trinity on the side 
of the divine relations to humanity, The represen- 
tation of the Trinity as three modes of being within, 
and three modes phenomenally, is not Sabellianism, 
but sound Trinitarianism. Trinitarian theologians 
do not use the term person in its modern accepta- 
tion, 

6. To the Orthodox the Trinity never was ‘ an 
arithmetical emigma,” though Unitarians have 
always tried to make it out such. You remember the 
words of your own Roscoe, ‘‘ The simplicity of the 
(Unitarian) doctrine of the unity of God is urged in 
its favour, but I do not know that I always feel this; 
I am not sure if it is not too simple to be the full 
truth.” The Divine Unity has been as strongly held 
by the Orthodox as the Threeness of the One. 

7, Your article on the Trinity contains one gross 
misrepresentation, Only one text, you say, and that 
& spurious one, can be adduced to support the doc- 
trine that “Father, Son, and Holy Spirit are one 
God.” The Trinity, I grant you, as an explicit 
symbol is not in the Bible, but it is based on a mul- 
titude of texts all pointing to one focus; as a vital 
truth it is an all-pervading influence, determining 
almost unconsciously the mould of early Christian 
thought, The references to the Father, to Christ 
(words, works, claims, &c,) to the Holy Spirit (grieved, 
interceding, &c.)bring them so near together that the 
question arises naturally, and arose as soon as con- 
troyersy concerning Christ’s person arose— What is 
their mutual relation? The doctrine of the Trinity 
in the theological scientific sense thereof is an eccle- 
siastical production; but the matter which set the 
human mind on the making of the doctrine is clearly 
present in the New Testament. 

8. You wonder how much of the old faith will re- 
main after the modifying process has done its work. 
None of it, of course, if the old faith has no solid 
and immovable basis of fact on which it rests. But 
I believe it has such a basis. The modifying pro- 
cess ends for me at certain facts which I cannot dis- 
sclve away even if I wanted, at which, therefore, I 
must stop; and reaching which I cannot but feel 
that I have reached a foundation on which I do 
and must stand, and standing on which I feel se- 
cure. Those facts are— 

(i.) The consciousness of sin. 

(ii.) The Bible as a record of human experiences, 
inexplicable save from the point of view of the be- 
lief in Divine revelations to human souls. 

(iii.) Jesus Christ as an historical personage, and 
as a real and living presence known by a commu- 
nion the most immediate and sacred, 

(iv.) Personal spiritual experience, 

What the Inquirer calls ‘‘ the modifying process ” 
is in my view a getting back to the pure constituents 
of Christianity as laid down nominatively in the 
Bible and proved and illustrated by the spiritual 
experience of Christian men. 

(9.) If the truth is to be found on the lines laid 
down by the Inquirer, how is it that Unitarianism 
has so markedly failed as a spiritual and practical 
power? ‘Testimonies to its failure in this respect 
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are being constantly borne by Unitarians themselves, 
and your own columns during the last twelve months 
could furnish seyeral. In its best form the Unit- 
arian faith seems inadequate to meet and satisfy the 
deeper needs of the spiritual soul, and if one can 
read between the lines it is so to some of its own 
finest men who are satisfied with it intellectually. 
The spiritual instincts and yearnings of such men 
as Furness, Bellows and Martineau have made 
them appear to be more like strangers and pilgrims 
within your borders than children at home. 

Let me say that the object I have in view in de- 
livering the discourses you have criticised is not 
controversial. I am seeking during the closing 
months of my ministry in the city of York to say a 
little better what I have always said, to give to my 
people my latest and best thoughts concerning the 
deep things of God, and to bear a personal testi- 
mony to the spiritual value of truths which grow- 
ing experience has made more real, clear and dear. 

Allow me to add this is my first and final con- 
tribution to the discussion raised in your columns. 
I have little time and less inclination for contro- 
versy. JoHN HUNTER. 

The Mount, York,March 7, 

——qsc——___. 
THE POSITION OF DR. BELLOWS, 
TO THE EDITOR. 

Sir,—I presume Mr, Panton Ham is quite un- 
conscious how miserably false is his rrepresenta- 
tion of the position of Dr, Bellows and the case of 
American Unitarianism. Dr. Bellows always be- 
longed to both wings of the Unitarian body, and 
some fifteen years ago he told me that, while he was 
commonly considered only conservative, if he had 
to choose between the two he was by no means sure 
that he should choose- the conservative. He said 
this in asking me to let him have for the Chris- 
tian Examiner an article which I had withdrawn at 
the time that he became editor. Dr. Hedge had 
been editor with the Rey. J. H. Allen as assistant 
editor, and my article had been accepted for publi- 
cation when Dr. Bellows succeeded Dr. Hedge. I 
withdrew the article as likely to be very objection- 
able to Dr. Bellows. When he next met me he 
asked me to let him have it again, and I sent it to 
Mr. Allen. Mr, Allen, with whom the actual care 
of the publication was mostly left, sent the article 
to Dr. Bellows, and expressly asked him to take the 
responsibility of it, as it was far more radical or 
advanced than any they had before published, and 
to publish it might cost them the loss of some of 
their subscribers. Dr. Bellows read the article, not 
at all agreeing with its views, yet replied to Mr. 
Allen that it should be published if it cost them 
every subscriber they had. The grand generosity 
and breadth of Dr. Bellows were as different from 
the spirit of Mr. Ham as the great congregation in 
New York from the lean remnant of conservatism 
for which Mr. Ham speaks. And two facts will 
show how little truth there is in Mr. Ham’s asser- 
tion as to Dr. Bellows’s insistance on the superna- 
tural lordship of Jesus. First. This was not re- 
ferred to in Dr. Bellows’s original draft of a basis for 
the National Conference, nor in the original address 
with which Dr. Bellows had prepared to open the 
first meeting at which the Conference was formed. 
It was inserted at the last moment on the demand 
of two or three leading conservatives, who were 
alarmed at the breadth of the basis proposed by Dr. 
Bellows. Second. Dr. Bellows, as time went on, 
himself adopted the very advanced opinion as to 
Jesus which my article mentioned above had set 
forth, an opinion which Kenrick, Martineau, Jowett, 
Rowland Williams, and other like leaders have 
drawn from the gospels, viz., that not only was 
Jesus not supernatural and infallible, but that over 
even his grace and truth there was a veil of the im- 
perfect consciousness of his age, which he 
shared with his disciples. I have myself come 
some years since to the conclusion that Jesus did 
mot share with hig disciples in the views in 
question, but was quite free from them, and that to 
the apostolic preachers and reporters must we refer 
these views. I have given up the opinion, there- 
fore, to which Dr. Bellows was so generous when he 
published my article, while Dr. Bellows came to 
entertain it, and would not have dreamed of repre- 
senting the leadership of Christ as supernatural or 
infallible, or any other than human, providential, 
spiritual, subordinate. The drift of American Uni- 
tarianism is in the same direction, and that clause 
about the *‘ lordship” of Jesus, which was put into 
the basis of the National Conference, is quite a dead 
letter in the sense in which it was originally used, 
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spiritual leadership to which in both Englisli and 
American Liberalism in religion the wise lovers of 
broad faith attach themselves. Dr, Bellows would 
with his utmost magnificent energy of liberalism re- 
pudiate the narrow and acrid insistance on a small 
supernaturalism which some few English Unitarians 
are still clinging to, and for which Mr. Ham speaks. 
Epwarp ©. Towns. 
178, Lee Bank-road, Birmingham. 
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THE OPIUM TRADE. 
TO THE EDITOR. 

Sir,—It was hardly to be expected that the Opium 
revenue could be seriously threatened without some 
attempt being made to defend it. To those who 
have been endeavouring to awaken the public con- 
science on this subject nothing has been so dis- 
couraging as the calm and cynical indifference with 
which it has been left to the ‘‘common sense” of 
the nation to defeat the ‘ agitators.” Justice and 
right were urged on the one side and revenue on the 
other, and the defenders of the traffic seemed quite 
content to leave the question on that footing, satisfied 
that the revenue was safe, 

But recently public sentiment has begun to declare 
itself so clearly that the official and unofficial worlds 
have come to think that after all the “ revenue” 
plea needs support or it may break down under the 
strain. Where the profits of an iniquity are shared 
by a whole nation it is obvious that the diffused 
pressure of interest will produce a champion here 
and there the moment those profits are seriously 
threatened, though not till then, and we therefore 
greet the various apologies which have recently been 
put forward on behalf of the trade as a sign that 
our attacks are no longer regarded as harmless. 

It is felt at lust that the revenue is in serious 
danger, and that unless something more can be said 
for it than that it is revenue it cannot be long 
maintained. 

But while fully prepared to see apologists coming 
forward I confess I was totally unprepared to find 
Sir Rutherford Alcock in their number. His utter- 
ances on this subject had been so numerous and so 
explicit that he could not in reason be expected to 
swallow them all. He has done so, however; and 
his great authority has given weight to his article 
in the December number of the Nineteenth Century 
and to his Paper read before the Society of Arts on 
Jan. 13. As the significance of these utterances 
rests entirely upon the prestige of Sir Rutherford’s 
character and position it becomes an imperative 
though a painful duty to expose the reckless manner 
in which he has been trading upon it—if the invyesti- 
gation results in a declaration of bankruptcy it is not 
my fault. 

I will to-day take & few of the many statements 
in which Sir Rutherford’s recent remarks—intended 
to enlighten the British public—are at variance 
with notorious facts, and with his own previous 
official statements which were not intended for the 
British public, though happily accessible to all who 
know how to find a Blue-book in the British Mu- 
seum. On a future occasion I will, with your per- 
mission, say a few words on the important question 
of the native growth of the poppy in China. 

In his article in the Nineteenth Century Sir 
Rutherford says :—‘ They have no locus standi on 
international or political grounds, and no justifica- 
tion for charging the British or Indian Government 
with having imposed upon them by force, and 
against their will, a pernicious drug and an injurious 
trade. They have been consenting parties and par- 
ticipators in the trade and its profits from the first 
day to the last.” Such a statement from such a 
man almost takes away one’s breath. Were they 
consenting parties and paticipators in the profits 
when Lin threw into the sea over two millions worth 
of confiscated opium, which he might have sold? 
Were they consenting parties and participators in 
the profits when for twenty years after the Opium 
war they refused to recognise opium as an article 
of commerce, and lay an imperial tax upon it? 
Were they consenting parties when, according to 
Sir Rutherford’s own despatch of Oct. 28, 1869, 
‘The total prohibition of opium, the restriction of 
missionaries from inland residence, and the aboli- 
tion of all extra-territoriality” were “the three 
cardinal points and chief objects of desire with the 
Chinese Government”? Or, when, according to 
the same gentleman’s testimony before the Indian 
Finance Committee (reported in 1871) they would 
not ‘hesitate to make a crusade against” the prac- 
tice of opium smoking were it not that they felt 
‘* powerless in the face of the determination of Eng- 


and liyes only in the sense of that proyidential and } land” to haye opium “ inserted in the tariff ? 
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As for the general question of the employment of 
hostile pressure we may open Sir Rutherford’s official 
correspondence almost at random, and we shall find 
the fact of this pressure acknowledged—and de- 
plored. ‘If only means can be found of keeping 
from them all foreign meddling and attempts at 
dictation, there is yet ground for hope...... 
Governing under an incessant menace of this in- 
terference, wounded in their amour propre, and irri- 
tated with a sense of humiliation in their inability 
to resist. .... I am thoroughly convinced they 
would go much faster and better if left alone.”—(Sir 
R. Alcock to Lord Stanley, Nov. 15, 1867.) ‘‘ Once 
relieved of the incubus of foreign dictation which 
has hitherto weighed upon them, I am satisfied from 
what I now see that they will move forward.”—(The 
same to the same, Jan. 1, 1868.) ‘Were China 
strong enough to assert her international rights in 
defiance of any foreign Power, her Government 
could, of course, refuse to allow a right conceded to 
one country, under certain conditions, to be enjoyed 
by another irrespectively of these... . But China 
is scarcely in a position to assert her rights, in this or 
any cther direction when contested by foreign Powers.” 
—(Sir R. Alcock to the Earl of Clarendon, Oct. 28, 
1869.) [These last words were written in reference 
to the claims advanced against China by France, 
but the same claims were advanced by England, and 
the Chambers of Commerce resented the suggestion 
that they:should be abandoned.] ‘‘ China, for the 
first time in a position to negotiate as an independent 
and sovereign State, without preface or coercion.”’— 
(Sir R. Alcock to M. de Rehfues, Oct. 20, 1869.) 
“The fact, so often overlooked, that ‘for the first 
time we are about to negotiate a treaty the basis of 
which is not to be the right of conquest.’ .... In 
a word, we are no longer dictating conditions of 
peace, but negotiating for reciprocal advantages upon 
an equal footing.”—(Sir R. Alcock to Consul Med- 
hurst, April 1, 1869.) [The treaty so negotiated was 
rejected by the British Government.] We learn then 
that China, with the incubus of foreign dictation 
weighing upon her, under the incessant menace of 
foreign interference, with the only treaties she ever 
negotiated upon a footing of independence rejected, 
and not in a position to assert her international 
rights contested by foreign Powers, nevertheless has 
no locus standi on international or political grounds, 
and no justification for charging the British or 
Indian Government with having imposed upon her 
an item in her foreign treaties which it is one of 
her cardinal points and chief objects to get rid of, 
but to which she submits because she is powerless 
in the face of the determination of England to en- 
force it! 

With two less important but very significant spe- 
cimens of Sir Rutherford’s candour I will close this 
letter. 

In his paper read before the Society of Arts 
(Journal of Society of Arts, Jan., 1882, p. 225), Sir 
Rutherford contrasts opium-smoking with drunken- 
ness, and while admitting that the victim of the pipe 
may impoverish and ruin his family, says :—‘‘ But 
no one ever heard of an opium-smoker going home 
from his debauch and brutally assaulting his 
wife, kicking her to death, or murdering his chil- 
dren.” No—but in his evidence before the Indian 
Finance Committee Sir Rutherford told his ques- 
tioners what he had heard of. ‘‘ When a man has 
impoverished himself and his family, I suppose there 
is no crime at which he will stop for the sake of sup- 
plying himself, rather than undergo the torture that 
itis to be without it; so that he will sell his wife 
and children aud property, and in the end I suppose 
will either rob or murder for the sake of it.” If Sir 
Rutherford had said this at the Society of Arts it 
would, perhaps, have spoilt his point. 

Again, in the same paper (p. 209) he says :—‘‘ In 
1856 a rupture was again brought on in October of 
that year by a Chinese posse of officials and soldiers 
in a war-boat, suddenly boarding the lorcha Arrow 
while lying, with her colours flying, in the river near 
Canton, and pinioning and carrying away the whole 
of her crew, after hauling down the English ensign. 
The alleged reason for this outrage, &c.” Sir Ruther- 
ford frequently lamented that he was pressed for 
time in reading this paper. Perhaps that is why 
he did not state what he knew perfectly well—that 
the lorcha Arrow was a Chinese ship, was owned 
by a Chinese subject, was manned by Chinese (with 
the exception of the master, who was not on board 
at the time), was not under British protection, and 
had no right to fly the English colours at all! The 
English officials admitted this to each other at the 
time, but it was urged that the vessel had been un- 
der British protection a short time before, and that 
the Chinese officials could not possibly know that she 
had ceased to he 80. Six Ruthorford seems to think 


that the British public cannot possibly know it 
either, but he is mistaken. The whole of the shamo- 
ful story stands in black and white in the Parlia- 
mentary papers. Sir Rutherford charges those who 
oppose him with being ignorant of the facts. I do 
not retort the charge, though for the gake of Sir 
Rutherford’s character I wish I could. 
Puiuie H. WickstHEp. 


Aeligtous Sitelligence, 


KIDDERMINSTER : CENTENARY OF 
THE NEW MEETING HOUSE. 


Services to commemorate the centenary of the 
founding of the New Meeting House were held last 
week, and were attended by large congregations. In 
the interesting ‘‘ Memorials of the Old Meeting 
House,” published by the Rev. Geo. Hunsworth, 
M.A., an account of the founding of the New Meet- 
ing is given. During the ministry of the Rey. B. 
Fawcett, which extended over a period of thirty-five 
years, some division of opinion among the congre- 
gation began to manifest itself, and upon the Old 
Meeting pulpit becoming vacant this became more 
pronounced. By ‘a large majority,” an invitation 
was given to the Rev. J. Barratt to become the 
pastor, and on Dec, 19, 1781, he accepted the invi- 
tation. ‘As soon,” writes Mr. Hunsworth, ‘as it 
became known that he was about to become the 
pastor, a number of friends unfavourable to his 
coming, on account of their Arian beliefs, decided to 
secede. They asked to be allowed to hold their 
services in the Meeting House, during the intervals 
of public worship, and were requested in return ‘ to 
resign up one of the parsonage houses, for which 
they were in trust, agreeably to the trust reposed in 
them by the congregation, at whose expense the said 
houses had been built.’ This they refused to do, 
and were therefore denied ‘the use of the Meeting 
House by the major portion of the trustees.” They 
accordingly began to hold their services, Feb. 24, 
1782, in a vacant warehouse on the bank of the 
canal, and there they continued to worship till the 
New Meeting Chapel was opened Oct. 18, 1782.” 

The celebration services were commenced on 
Sunday, the 26th ult., when the Rev. BR. A. Arm- 
stTRONG, B.A,, of Nottingham, preached two admir- 
able sermons to large congregations, and collections 
were made in aid of the day schools. 

On Tuesday morning, the 28th ult., there was a 
large and influential congregation present, when the 
Rev. Cus. Brann, B.A., of Liverpool, preached an 
able and eloquent sermon from the words, “‘ But I 
was free born” (Acts xxii. 28), 

Tracing the history of the Presbyterian Churches, 
Mr. Beard showed how they had their origin in a 
love of truth and a willingness to bear witness to it, 
even at the cost of suffering persecution. This 
love of truth had been one of their most noted cha- 
racteristics. They held firmly the doctrines which 
they had been led to accept as true, but left their 
descendants free to follow the light which God 
might send. They held sacred learning as a Divine 
gift, and did not shrink from reverent criticism and 
devout research. They had in their humble aca- 
demies nourished this Divine gift, and had had in 
their churches men second in culture to no reli- 
gious body. They had ever borne witness in favour 
of civil and religious liberty, not only for themselves, 
but for all. In every movement towards a greater 
freedom, in every effort for the social uplifting of 
the people, they had borne an honourable part. 
And in future they were going to be true to these 
three great principles. They were not going to 
bind the freedom of their church by any statement 
of doctrine or any formulated creed. Christianity 
did not need these. The voice of Christ calling to 
the weary and heavy-laden to find rest in Him would 
always attract and draw to Him the restless ones of 
earth. The reverence and adoration of men would 
ever be given Him, and it needed no kind of human 
device to keep the churches loyal to His spirit. 
They believed in freedom as firmly as ever they had 
done—in freedom not only of the highest kind—the 
freedom which comes from holy and devout living— 
in freedom not only of every church to worship 
with such forms as they might see fit—but in free- 
dom to follow truth with perfect loyalty, quite cer- 
tain that no sincere unbelief could ever open the 
gates,of an everlasting hell, and no insincere belief 
open the gates of aneternal heaven. They would still 
be loyal tolearning, endeavouring to open their minds 
to all the great influences of modern thought and 
research. They would still take their stand by the 


‘side of the oppressed and downtrodden ones of 
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earth, He cared little for their progress as a sect, 
if such they must be. He cared much for the diffu- 
sion of their principle, and he looked forward to that 
day, which might even now come but for the hard- 
ness of their hearts, when there might be the wor- 
ship of one God in one church, the service of one 


-| Lord, the holding of one faith, the earnest waiting 


for the realisation of one great hope. 

The ordinary meeting of the ministers in connec- 
tion with the Midland Christian Union was algo held 
in the chapel. 

In the afternoon a public luncheon was held in 
the Masonic Club Assembly Room, Mill-street, and 
was largely attended. Mr. W. Taxzor presided, 
and among the company present were the Revs. 
CO. Beard, B.A., R. A. Armstrong, B.A., H. W. J. 
Alsop, D. Heap, EH. C. Toune, B.A., B. Wright, 
G. St. Clair, H. W. Crosskey, J. B. Gardener (Bir- 
minghwm), A. Lancaster (Whitchurch), W. Carey 
Walters, W. Cochrane (Cradley), H. Hachus (Cose- 
ley), J. C. Hurst, J. Robsrts, B.A, (Cheltenham), 
J. Harrison (West Bromwich), P. Dean (Walsall), 
Lindsey Taplin, M.A. (Kingswood), C. D. Badland, 
M.A., H. McKean (Oldbury), W. Agar, A. W. 
Worthington (Stourbridge), and T. Pipe (The Lye) ; 
Mr, and Mrs. 8. Hollins (Sion House), Mr. and Mrs. 
W. Hatton (Hill Grove), Mr. and Mrs. W. Green, 
J.P. (The Copse), Mr. and Mrs, W. H. Talbot, Mr. 
and Mrs. C. Hughes, Mr. and Mrs. G. Hopkins, 
Mr. and Mrs. A. Cowell, Mr. and Mrs, B. Hepworth, 
Mrs. Talbot (Oakland), Mr. and Mrs. R. Chadwick, 
Mr. and Mrs. G, T. Isaacs, Mrs. W. Talbot, Mrs. 
Weir (Malvern), Mrs. Hughes (Woodsetton), the 
Misses Talbot, the Misses Hatton, the Misses 
Badland, the Misses Lee (Kinver), Dr. Martin, 
Mr. H. New (Evesham), Messrs. J, A. Kenrick, 
J.P., C. Harding, S. Greenway, J. M. Timmis 
(Birmingham), W. P. Greenway, J. White (Dudley), 
Grosvenor Talbot (Leeds), G. W. Oldland, W. H. 
Green, G. Holloway, J. Stooke, W. H. Hodgson, F, 
Colsey, G. Stansfield, C, Isaacs, J, Arnold, &. 

The members of the Kidderminster Glee Union 
were in attendance, and sang grace before and after 
meat, 

The CHarnman expressed the pleasure it gave him 
to take part in the celebration of the Centenary of 
the New Meeting House. He distinctly remembered 
several of the original seceders from the Old Meet- 
ing who assisted in founding their chapel, and to 
whom they owed so much. Not only were they in- 
debted to them for the founding of the chapel, but 
also the schools, and especially to one of the seceders 
—Nicholas Pearsall, who founded the Grammar 
School, in which so many celebrated men were edu- 
cated. Dr. Lant Carpenter received his education 
there, as did also Mr. W. Mountford, who was edu- 
cated there, and then went to York College, becoming 
a celebrated man both as a preacher and writer. 
Then there were the Sunday and day schools, which 
were acknowledged for many years to have been the 
best schools in the town, and where many men who 
had held high positions both in the town and country 
received their education. Their spiritual ancestors 
must have been men of sterling worth and of great 
courage ; for it required much courage in those days 
to declare oneself an Unitarian, as todo so was to 
expose oneself to the opprobrium and sarcasm of 
those around. ‘They reverenced those who had gone 
before and who had laid the foundations for the re- 
ligious liberty which they now enjoyed. He had 
pleasure in proposing the health of the Queen, who 
was the greatest and best sovereign who had ever 
occupied the throne of Hngland. 

The Rey. H. W. Crosszuy proposed the health 
of the preachers who had officiated on that interest- 
ing occasion—Mr. Armstrong, who preached on 
Sunday, and Mr, Beard, who preached that morning, 
with Mr. Gardener, who assisted at the service. It 
was a somewhat unusual thing for a minister to 
propose the health of his brethren in the ministry ; 
but there was some propriety in his doing so, because 
it had been his joy to have heard Mr. Beard’s first 
sermon, and that morning he had heard the last he 
had yet delivered, and during the whole of the long 
period which had elapsed since his college days he 
had found in Mr, Beard a firm and faithful friend. 
Mr. Beard was one of the most distinguished orna- 
ments of the Free Churches of England—(cheers), 
His sermon that morning contained all those cha- 
racteristics which had so long distinguished him— 
a blending together of perfect intellectual freedom, 
with deep reverence, and a strong faith in what he 
preached, Then, in Mr. Armstrong, they saw a 
distinguished representative of a later generation, of 
which also Mr. Gardener wasamember, He asked, 
on behalf of the clergy, for the generous sympathy 
and confidence of the laity. They had to speak 
frankly that which they believed tobe true. He did 
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not believe that congregations wished ministers to 
ba merely the echo of their own thoughts ; and often 
there must be a little grating, when, from the pulpit, 
things were said which were not even palatable to 
the congregation. But no minister would be worthy 
of his position if he merely sought for popularity, 
or had resort to arts for the sake of personal ease or 
passing success. He was sure that had Mr. Beard 
followed a more public calling he would have risen 
to the highest eminence—(hear)—but he preferred 
to be a humble teacher of the faith of Christ, and 
to reach and influence men’s hearts and lives by 
setting before them the pure religion taught by their 
Master. Of course they, as ministers, did not rank 
along with the lawyers, doctors, manufacturers, and 
the rest——(a laugh)—but he felt sure that if they 
had a fair field in the battle of life, with such ec- 
clesiastical personages as bishops and archbishops, 
such representatives as Mr, Beard and Mr. Armstrong 
would not have come off ingloriously in the fight-— 
(laughter). 

The Revs. J. B. Garpener and R, A. AnmstRoNG 
having replied, 

The Rey. C. Brarp rose, and was received with 
loud applause, He thanked his old and valued 
friend Mr. Crosskey for the extremely affectionate 
way in which he had proposed his health. When 
informed that morning that he had to preach before 
@ good number of ministers, his first impulse was to 
express the hope that many of them would not 
come, as he had not written his sermon. Although 
at times he thought an extempore sermon quite 
good enough for the laity—(laughter)—indeed, he 
sometimes found that they preferred that method— 
(applause)—he was not quite sure whether it would 
meet with the approval of the clergy. He was ex- 
tremely glad to congratulate the members of the 
New Meeting congregation on the very prosperous 
State of the church, He had had the privilege to 
know their minister before his removal from Whit- 
church, and he knew that wherever he went he 
would be sure to do admirably good work, and, if 
supported by an energetic and faithful congrega- 
tion, he would be sure to make a considerable mark 
in any town where he elected to reside. It was 
a@ very happy augury that at the beginning of 
their second century of Congregational existence 
they should be headed by a man who, while he had 
the principles of the past thoroughly enshrined in 
his heart, had yet his face fixed upon the future. 
He could not help indulging in a personal reminis- 
cence. They were there as members of the Mid- 
land Christian Union, and he should be untrue to 
the spirit of the occasion if he did not mention one 
old friend—the Rey. J. Gordon, of Evesham, and 
afterwards of Kenilworth, who, though he was much 
older than he (the speaker), honoured him with 
the privilege of an equal friendship, and loved 
him as he (Mr. Beard) loved and honoured him, 
and whose outspoken love of truth, and whose fer- 
vent attachment to the principles which bound 
them together, would long survive among the mem- 
bers of that Union, as they could never be effaced 
from his own heart. The speaker, in conclusion, 
expressed the joy it had given him to be present at 
the services of that day. 

Mr. S. Hounrms proposed “ Civil and Religious 
Liberty all the world over.” When they referred to 
the past and saw what had taken place during the 
last one hundred years they could look hopefully 
forward to the future. There was yet much to be 
done before they obtained perfect civil and religious 
liberty. As long as they had such sad affairs going 
on as had lately been done in Austria, or what was 
being done in the Hast under the cloak of religion, 
or sadder still, when they looked close at home, they 
could not help feeling convinced that much more 
civil and religious liberty was sorely needed — 
(applause). 

Mr. J. A. Keyricx, J.P., thought it would bea 
good thing if, before they held meetings of that cha- 
racter, they should always have such a sermon as 
the one which was preached that morning— (hear, 
hear). At the present time sermons of that descrip- 
tion were badly needed, ‘The English people, under 
the pretence of & love of civil and religious liberty, 
acted very much like the Otaheitean cooks were said 
to do in preparing the food for company—to chew 
it before they sent it to the table; and we acted in a 
somewhat similar manner, because wherever they 
went they thrust their view of liberty down the 
throats of the people. If they could be brought to 
believe that liberty could be exercised in a different 
way to that in which they found its best exponent 
they would be very much more useful in their inter- 
course with the rest of the world. It appeared that 
that phase of the question was just now very well 

represented by the scenes which they were witnessing 
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in the House of Commons. Civil and religious 
liberty had hardly as yet obtained the full consent 
of the whole nation; but, at the same time, they 
were happy in thinking that they were descended 
from ancestors who knew the value of both civil and 
religious liberty, and fought and suffered for it, and 
did everything they possibly could to promote it. 
He was sure that encouraged by such sermons as 
they heard that morning they were not going to be 
backsliders in any way —(applause)—and from what 
he knew of Mr. Walters he would advocate that 
principle in his warmest and most eloquent manner. 
He felt sure that that spirit would permeate the 
whole of the congregation, and that the spirit would 
leaven the whole town. He hoped the prophecy 
which he was now about to make was not without 
some foundation ; that when the second centenary 
of the New Meeting House was celebrated full civil 
and religious liberty would have been obtained, and 
that it would be no longer necessary to propose such 
a toast as he now had the honour of responding to 
—(cheers). 

Mr. Gzorar Sr. Cuar proposed the health of the 
Rey. Carey Walters and the members of his church 
and congregation, who had so kindly entertained the 
ministers, They had all thoroughly enjoyed the dis- 
course delivered by Mr. Beard, and all saw the im- 
portance of it. All took in the full meaning of it, 
and henceforth would never be heard saying one 
word against the doctrine of Evolution, which, as 
Mr. Beard had said, was a revelation from God, not- 
withstanding that it came through Mr. Darwin. He 
ventured to express the hope that when the third 
jubilee of the chapel was celebrated the ministers of 
the union would be again invited, and that then they 
would find Mr. Walters still labouring among a 
loving and devoted people—(cheers). 

The Rev. W. Canny Watters, in rising to reply, 
was loudly cheered. He thanked the company for 
their expression of gratitude for the arrangements 
which had been made, and while they were conscious 
that there must necessarily be some defects in such 
arrangements, they had done their best to give a 
hearty welcome to all. The greatest pleasure he 
could have was to give pleasure to his brother 
ministers. Thegreatest possible kindness had been 
shown to him ever since he came into the district, 
for while at first he felt as a stranger he soon be- 
came as a child at home. The spiritual atmosphere 
of the churches had been very helpful to his own 
spiritual life, and the communion and fellowship 
which he had enjoyed with brother ministérs had 
helped him greatly in obtaining clearer views of 
truth and nobler modes of living. As to his con- 
gregation, Mr. G, Hopkins, who was the representa- 
tive of the oldest family, would respond; but he 
must say that the relations of pastor and people had 
been relations of almost unmixed happiness and joy 
to himself, and he would only say, as he answered 
& correspondent who wanted him very recently to 
preach on trial, that he would not change his con- 
gregation with anyone in the country—(cheers), 
He hoped at the end of another fifty years he should 
not be in the ministry, but that he should by that 
time, if spared, have earned some moderate com- 
petence which would enable him to retire into some 
secluded spot and spend the remainder of his days, 
but he could desire nothing better than to be sur- 
rounded by such warm and loving hearts as he found’ 
in the members of his congregation. 

Mr, G. Hopkins presumed that he had been se- 
lected to respond on behalf of the congregation, from 
the fact that he was the grandson of one of the first 
members of the New Meeting congregation, and the 
family had from that time been identified with the 
place. He had tried to the best of his ability to 
help on the various institutions of the New Meeting. 
They bad reason to congratulate themselves that 
they lived in happier times than did their forefathers, 
It was no easy thing to be an Unitarian in the olden 
days. You had to face the opprobrium and obloquy 
of the people. A ban was upon such a man both 
socially, religiously, and politically. Now they could 
all follow the bent of their consciences, and worship 
God in their own way. In tho early days it was no 
uncommon thing for a man to be mobbed if he was 
known to be a Liberal. And they might depend 
upon it their spiritual ancestors were Liberals. Al- 
though they did not sympathise with much which 
occurred during the French Revolution, they had 
much sympathy with the efforts of the peasantry. 
In the days of the French war they set their faces 
against the abominable way in which the Govern- 
ment of the day spent the lives of many of their 
fellow-countrymen, and they might depend upon it 
that in the days of early reform their ancestors were 
among the leaders of the reform ia Kidderminster. 


‘To his own knowledge they were among the most 
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strenuous advocates of the repeal of the Corn Laws, 
and looking to the future he firmly believed that the 
members of the Free Churches would help forward 
everything which was good and true in the Liberal 
party—(hear). He was proud to be a representative 
of such a congregation, and to see such a large and 
influential meeting. They had made many improye- 
ments during the last few years. The somewhat 
dull and heavy-looking chapel had been marvellously 
improved, They had now a brisk and energetic 
minister, whom they all loved. He had plenty of 
talent and capacity for work. Indeed, he did not 
think Mr. Walters knew how to find enough ,to do, 
so he went out into the highways and byways and 
said to the people “ You must come in.” He would 
paraphrase something which Emerson had said, and 
would say they did not look mournfully back into 
the past, but tried wisely to improve the present, 
and looked forward into the shadowy future with 
firm faith and manly hearts, and he hoped all would 
endeavour to do the best they could to make the 
future as successful as it could be, as they hoped it 
might be—(applause). 

Mr. A. Cowrxu proposed “The Visitors from 
other Free Churches and other Denominations.” 
They hoped that all would find the services of that 
day a stepping stone in the future, and would ob- 
tain something which would help them onward in 
the path of religious liberty and freedom. When 
they found a constituency which was prepared to 
send an avowed Atheist to Parliament it was well 
that they should let the pure and simple religion 
of Jesus go forth into the world. He rejoiced to 
see so many preachers of that Gospel present that 
day, but there were others there who were not 
preachers of the Word, but who had on many occa- 
sions shown them great kindness, He alluded to 
such gentlemen as Mr. W, Hatton—(applause)— 
who, although not connected with their church, had 
always shown a great readiness to grant them the 
use of his meadows on the Sunday-school celebra- 
tion, and the thanks of the congregation were due 
to such gentlemen. 

Mr. W. Harron was called upon to respond. He 
remarked that it was a source of great pleasure to 
him to observe that there were abundant evidences 
that society was disposed to think more reasonably 
and more charitably than hitherto upon religious 
matters. Much exclusiveness still existed, but men 
were beginning more clearly to believe that the great 
God looked with equal love and care upon all His 
dutiful children, and that those would be best fitted 
to enjoy the happiness of the future life who lived 
in this life in conformity to His will—(applause). 
Hundreds of years before the birth of Christ Pagan 
philosophers taught that purity of life would lead to 
the enjoyment of the greatest happiness, and when 
He came He taught all that was beautiful and good 
in the old philosophy, inaugurating a new system, 
which would sweep away the false Paganism, with 
the rites and ceremonies of the Jewish Church, and 
taught the people how to worship God in simplicity 
and truth. The more they contemplated the life of 
Christ the more would they see throvgh the trans- 
parency of his pure, simple, and loving nature, the 
tender, affectionate and loving care of their Heavenly 
Father. Dogmas and bigotry must necessarily re- 
tire before the advancement of education and en- 
lightenment, and if the pure religion of Jesus Christ 
was constantly set before the people, in time they 
would be able to emulate that beauty which was in 
holiness, and strive for that happiness which sprang 
only from a conscientious desire to do that which 
was right—(applause). Let them hope the time 
would come when there would be one church, ample 
and broad enough to receive into its fold all true 
Christians, who should be charitable and helpful 
to each other as pilgrims travelling by many paths 
to one eternity, 

Mr. Grosvenor Taupor also responded. He al- 
luded with feelings of unmixed pleasure to the 
change which had been introduced of late years in 
theological belief, Now they were beginning to seo 
that heaven was to be gained by righteous living 
rather than by preaching the doctrine of an eyer- 
lasting hell. During the last hundred years they 
had signs of wonderful material as well as religious 
progress. Steam and electricity had well nigh re- 
volutionised society, while in religion superstition 
had well nigh died out, They were getting back 
step by step to the pure and simple religion of 
Jesus Christ. It was less than one hundred years 
since Dr, Priestley was thrust out of Birmingham, 
and now they saw a professed Unitarian not only 
returned as one of the members for that great town, 
but a member of her Majesty’s Cabinet—(cheers). 

The Rev. A. W. Worruinaron briefly proposed 
* The Ladies,” to which 
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Mrs, W. Tanzor responded. They heard much 
in the present day of the rights and duties of women, 
and she would remind her hearers that so long as 
they had such representatives as Miss Carpenter, 
Miss Martineau, Miss Nightingale, Mrs. Buckton, 
and many other women of their faith, who had man- 
fully done their duty—(loud laughter)—they were 
encouraged to claim those rights. She believed 
that there was a work for woman to do outside the 
hearth of her own fireside, for while she had a 
grand and noble mission there in inspiring the 
young with a love of unselfishness of truth, and of 
moral courage, yet there was much good work out- 
side that sphere to be done. 

The Rev. W. Carry WauTERs, in eulogistic terms, 
proposed the health of the Chairman, who bore an 
honoured name, and who had taken an honoured 
part in connection with the life of their congrega- 
tion. He had been faithful to the power of the true 
religion of Christ, and all hoped that for many 
generations to come representatives of the family 
would be identified with the work carried on at the 
New Meeting. 

The Cuarrman briefly replied, and the proceedings 
were brought to a close. 

THE SOIREE AND PUBLIC MEETING. 

A soirée and public meeting was held in the 
Town-hall, which was largely attended. After tea 
the chair was occupied by Mr. Joun Srooxer, who was 
supported by most of the ministers who were present 
at the earlier service. 

The Cuarrman said the occasion which had 
brought them together was a deeply interesting one. 
It was just one hundred years since their ancestors 
banded themselves together for the purpose of found- 
ing a church upon broad and liberal principles—a 
church whose members could meet together and 
worship God according to their ideas without being 
required to subscribe to articles of faith or creed of 
any kind, When they looked at the names of those 
who formed the first congregation, and whose names 
were found in the trust deed, they saw that they 
were men who for the most part occupied high posi- 
tions in the town, and who had nothing to gain by 
separating themselves from the religious organisa- 
tions of the time, He believed he was correct in 
saying that at that time there were only two 
churches in the town—the old parish church and 
the Old Meeting-house. One hundred years ago a 
minister was appointed to the Old Meeting pulpit 
whose doctrines and teachings were unacceptable to 
a considerable number of the congregation. Those 
men felt themselves to be in an uncomfortable posi- 
tion, and they determined to secede and form a 
church according to their own ideas. That church 
had nowexisted one hundred years, and that day they 
celebrated the centenary. During that period many 
changes had taken place, They had among them 
to-day descendants of the original founders of the 
chapel, including Mr, G. Hopkins, Mr. W. Talbot, 
and Mr. Grosvenor Talbot (who had come from 
Leeds to be present on that occasion). They knew 
that Mr. Grosvenor Talbot was a worthy son of a 
worthy father. They all knew how Mr. George 
Talbot was held in esteem by the congregation. He 
was not only an active member of the church, but 
also an active worker in the Sunday-school. The 
principles upon which the church was founded he 
believed the congregation had been faithful to up to 
the present time. Some time ago he saw a remark 
to the effect that the flag of liberty had been low- 
ered at their church, but he distinctly denied that 
statement, for he believed that the principle of 
liberty was as faithfully carried out as ever. Be- 
cause they had introduced new features into 
their chapel and services it did not necessarily 
follow that they were endeavouring to ape the 
church, It was their duty to consider every point 
upon its merits. People were not less kindly dis- 
posed because they had a light and cheerful chapel: 
They had done well in stepping out of the old 
groove and in making things more bright and cheer- 
ful—(applause). It was pleasing to find that at 
the end of one hundred years they found themselves 
in a prosperous and sound condition. Much of that 
was due to their worthy minister, but Mr. Walters 
must admit that they were not without some kind 
of life when he came to them. They had every 
confidence in the future, and he believed that their 
church would increase and prosper in everything 
that was good and useful. They would very soon 
have to consider the question of enlarging their 
chapel, because so long as the church progressed 
they were justified in making proper provision for 
their increased numbers—(applause). 

The Rey. R. A. Armstrone then addressed the 
meeting at considerable length, It was extremely 
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gratifying to him to conduct the services on Sunday 
last, because it was evident that although that chureh 
was one hundred years old, it possessed life and 
vigour and the spirit of youth. Since he had been 
in Kidderminster he had heard that his little boy, 
three years old, inquired on Sunday morning where 
papa had gone to, and was told he had gone to Kid- 
derminster. This seemed to fill the boy with alarm, 
as he pronounced the word “ Kill-a-minister”— 
(laughter)—and the boy expressed a hope that his 
papa had taken with him his brother’s bow and 
arrow, s0 that he might have a shot at the town 
before he was killed—(renewed laughter). From 
what he could see of Mr. Walters, the congregation 
would not seem to be very ferocious, as he seemed to 
be not only in good health, but was working among 
a congregation who seconded his efforts and laboured 
with him in love and sympathy for the good of the 
town—(applause). Nothing wore out a minister so 
rapidly as for him to struggle along without the 
sympathies of his people. Something had been 
said that day about it requiring courage in the past 
for men and women to identify themselves with the 
cause of the Free Churches; but whenever he heard 
of such things he was reminded of that noble 
picture which was exhibited at the Royal Academy 
last year, entitled, ‘‘ Christ or Diana,” in which an 
Ephesian girl was represented as standing up nobly 
for the truth. They wanted men to be ready to face 
whatever consequences might come for that faith 
which they believed to be true—to face ridicule and 
loss for the love of truth. And, after all, what 
were the hardships which we had now to bear com- 
pared with those endured by their forefathers. They 
wanted the Ephesian girl’s love and truth, and less 
love for dogma. They wanted to understand that 
truth was not the battle of the theologians, that it 
was not devoted to any creed; if they would only 
remember that truth was a deeper thing than all the 
creeds, that truth was God himself, and none other, 
then there was some hope that man would never be 
so mean and base as to turn away from that for the 
sake of some worldly gain—(cheers). 

The Rev. Canny Waurers said he did not think 
it would be right if they passed over that evening 
without their minister having an opportunity of 
saying a few words about the past, the present, and 
the future. In searching the records of their church, 
he did not find anything particularly glorious in 
the secession from the Old Meeting House, which 
originated their congregation, When Mr. Beard 
wrote consenting to preach that day, he asked, 
‘“* How in the world is it, Mr. Walters, that you are 
celebrating your centenary, and not your bicenten- 
ary? How is it, if you are Baxter’s congregation, 
you did not come out of the Church two hundred 
years ago?” The fact that they had that precious 
relic, Baxter’s pulpit, which he for one would not 
part with for £500, had led many ministerial and 
lay friends to imagine that they were Baxter’s con- 
gregation. Baxter never had a congregation other 
than those who worshipped in the Parish Church, 
and they were simply a body of men who claimed 
to inherit Baxter’s spirit, and who believed if Bax- 
ter had lived to-day he would have been one of them. 
He quite believed that Baxter was so far before his 
time, two hundred years ago, that had he lived in 
these days, with the increased light and wider 
charity they had, he would have cast in his lot with 
them. He could not find anything but a very pro- 
saic record relating to the early history of their 
church and congregation. He would like to get up 
a romance and throw a halo about their history, 
but it formed itself into the simple fact that there 
were men at the Old Meeting a hundred years ago 
who wanted their own way, and could not have it, 
so they came out to form a congregation of their 
own. ‘They tried to remain where they were, and 
they even asked to be allowed to have their own 
minister, and conduct a service between the hours 
when the orthodox service was being conducted. 
That was in 1782; and later on in the same year 
he found the New Meeting House was built. Hay- 
ing read the names of those who were connected 
with the establishment of the Church, Mr. Walters 
said the land for the chapel was bought for £45, 
by Nicholas Pearsall, from William Wheeler, of 
Winterfold. On this land was built the chapel 
which was to be ‘‘ for the use and benefit of the 
congregation of Protestant Dissenters, commonly 
called or known by the name of Presbyterians.” 
It was stated in the trust deed, a year or two 
later, that the Meeting House had been erected 
partly on this land, and partly on other land of 
Nicholas Pearsall, and he sold it with all its appur- 
tenances for the sum of ds. to the trustees. It was 
not a profitable bargain for him, but they held his 
name in everlasting remembrance, The building 
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was to be used for a meeting-house by his Majesty’s 
Protestant subjects, dissenting from the Church of 
fingland, commonly called Presbyterians ; but go 
uncertain were the conditions of English liberty at 
that time, that there was a provision in the deed, 
that if ever a time came when Protestant Dissent- 
ing services should be forbidden by the law of the 
land, rather than the chapel should go into the 
hands of the Established Church it should be used 
for any secular purpose the trustees might agree 
upon. The Rey. Robert Gentleman was the first 
minister, and he believed the Rev. W. Severn suc- 
ceeded, Mr. Severn seemed to be terribly advanced 
for his day, and the congregation and others were 
so divided that he had to send in his resignation, 
Some private letters from Mr. Severn had lately come 
into his possession, and they revealed a state of 
things in a Kidderminster congregation which he 
only hoped would neyer occur again. It was ab- 
Solutely impossible, wrote Mr. Severn, for any 
minister to preach to such a divided congregation. 
Whatever their divergencies might be now, he did 
not think that they should ever turn away a min- 
ister because he did not preach just exactly what the 
congregation believed. After Mr. Severn left the 
other party had a turn, and they got a Mr. Lake, 
but in three years he had to leave. A letter of that 
period stated that it was absolutely impossible to 
give to any minister a unanimous invitation, The 
division, however, passed away, and an invitation 
was given to the Rey. Richard Fry. Under his 
ministry the congregation became united and influ- 
ential, but in an afternoon he had sometimes but a 
congregation of three or four besides the chapel 
keeper—(laughter). Mr, Fry was respected by 
everybody who knew him, but twice did the congre- 
gation reduce his salary. Now he (the speaker) 
could not forgive them for such an act—(renewed 
laughter). To knock off £10 a year when a man 
was getting old, on two successive occasions, was an 
unpardonable sin—(laughter), Mr. Fry resigned a 
short time before his death, and expressed a wish to 
be buried in the old Parish Church, and they knew 
what happened. Aman who called himself a Chris- 
tian minister, the curate of the Parish Church at 
the time, wrote avery intolerant letter with regard 
to the expressed wishes of the deceased. Although 
they had not advanced to the breadth of charity 
which he wished to see, no minister in the town 
would send such a letter now. They had, there- 
fore, made some advance. Mr. Fry died ana was 
buried, and that was the origin of their Nonconform- 


ist cemetery. Step by step they had advanced in this 
matter of Christian liberty, and he trusted they 
would never go back one single step. Every 
citizen had a right to burial with such service, or 
want of service, as he might deem to be fit and 
proper, however much they might regret the decision 
to which some of their friends had come. However 
much he might be grieved at that course, he still 
maintained the absolute right of every English 
citizen to burial with such service, or want of ser- 
vice, as he might think proper. This was the 
simple and natural result of the liberty which was 
at first denied to Mr. Fry. After Mr. Fry there 
were one or two ministers at the New Meeting 
whose ministries did not appear to have been particu- 
larly remarkable ; but he must now name one absent 
from them that evening—the Rey. Matthew Gibson, 
who was respected by everybody who knew him. 
After Mr. Gibson came Mr. Parry; following him, 
Mr. Lunn; following him, Mr. Fish, whose ministry, 
short as it was, was singularly powerful and noble 
in its influence. Following Mr. Fish they had three 
years of peace under the ministry of Mr. Mellone. 
He would not now say a single word about the two 
happy years he had passed among them. Within 
recent years they had made changes in the place. 
The three-decker pulpit had been taken away, the 
pews removed, in the corners of which there had 
been very comfortable snoozes —(laughter)—and a 
chancel, vestry, and organ, built at a cost of £1,000. 
In the changes which had been made in the services 
it had been said that they were aping the Church 
and introducing a weak imitation of episcopal rites, 
and many other phrases were used about them. 
They did not care for those things. They had got 
the prettiest chapel, internally, and the most com- 
fortable place of worship in the whole town, The 
liturgical service which they had he prized very 
highly, and they allowed him to alter it when he 
pleased, and use prayers of his own. If they would 
allow him to thank them for one thing it was for 
allowing him to doin a most marvellous measure 
just what he liked—(applause). He felt that he had 
a great deal to thank them for. When the services 
were held in the Town Hall, if was said by a gentle- 
man that he supposed Mr. Walters wanted to have 
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a chapel of his own and have his own way in it. 
The answer made was, Mr. Walters has got a chapel 
already, and has just as much of his own way there 
as was good forhim. He did not think they had 
changed there, though they had changed their doc- 
trine. They had certainly come away from the Arian 
views held by their ancestors, and had passed through 
various modifications of opinion, He did not sup- 
pose that Mr. Fish preached exactly the same doc- 
trine as Mr. Gibson, or that he preached the same 
doctrine as Mr. Fish ; but notwithstanding diverg- 
enco of views, he believed there had not been among 
their ministers any difference of views which hin- 
dered their united Chistian work. He began by 
telling them that he did not wish to have dominion 
over them, but to be partaker of their joy. He did 
not wish to speak to them as a Pope, but only as a 
man, telling them what he believed to be true, and 
leaving them to judge of the truth of what he said. 
He stood on the firm basis of historical Christianity, 
believing in a miracle-working, crucified, risen, and 
ascended Christ, but he did not wish to narrow the 
Church further than that belief in God which was 
presupposed by their being a worshipping assembly. 
While there had doubtless been mistakes in the 
history of the Church in the past, while there had 
been periods of its history which none of them wished 
to recur again, they had much to be thankful to God 
for. They had done an educational work in the town 
second to none done by other churches, and they 
had ever had men in their midst foremost in all 
matters of progress, freedom, and the upholding of 
the rights of Englishmen. He asked for their sym- 
pathy, their confidence, their affection, their personal, 
earnest co-operation, believing that if he had thege 
they would as pastor and people go on together till 
they had not only enlarged their borders, but de- 
stroyed the prejudice which existed against them — 
(applause)—as they gathered men and women into 
their fold to find there their rest and their peace— 
(loud cheers). 

The rest of the evening was devoted to a well- 
selected musical programme, in which Misses Bad- 
land and the Rey. C. D. Badland, M.A., took part. 

A vote of thanks to the vocalists was moved by 
Mr. G. T. Isaacs, and seconded by Mr. A, Cowell, 
who congratulated Kidderminster on the possession 
of such talent. 

The yote was carried with loud applause, the 
audience feeling how deeply indebted they were 
especially to the members of the Glee Union for 
their willing and able services. 

A vote of thanks to the Chairman, moved by the 
Rev. W. C. Walters, and seconded by the Rev. C. 
D. Badland, the hymn, ‘“ Abide with me,” and 
the Benediction, closed a most successful and en- 
thusiastic meeting. 
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UNITARIAN CHRISTIAN 
ASSOCIATION. 

On Saturday evening, the 4th inst., the annual 
meeting of this Association was held in the Ulster 
Minor Hall, Belfast. Besides several ladies, the 
following were present :—The Rev. Jonn A. Crozizr, 
Newry (in the chair); the Revs. C. J. M‘Alester, 
Holywood; Alexander Gordon, Belfast; Alfred 
Payne, Neweastle-on-Tyne; David Thompson, Dro- 
more; James Kennedy, Larne; Joseph Pollard, T. 
Dunkerley, Comber; J. J. Wright, Mountpottinger ; 
R. J. Orr, J. Cooper, T. H. M. Scott, Messrs. F, D. 
Ward, J.P. ; William Spackman, Gawn Orr, M.D. ; 
George R. Smith, John Campbell, Mossley ; Drum- 
mond Porter, N. Oakman, John Hunter, John 
Rogers, W. H. Malcolm, John Campbell, Lennox- 
vale, &e. 

The Cuarruan said before he asked them to pro- 
eced with the work of the annual meeting he thought 
it was his duty to direct the attention of the meeting 
to a matter which he had no doubt had thrilled the 
hearts of all present in connection with those of 
the people of the realm in which they dwell. It 
was to express in their name and his own their deep 
and heartfelt thankfulness to Almighty God whohad 
warded from the life of their beloved Sovereign the 
bullet of the fanatic would-be assassin—(loud ap- 
plause), 

The Rev. CO. J. M‘Auusrzr (secretary) read the 
report of the committee. It stated that the deposi- 
tory had been supplied with the leading works, Eng- 
lish and American, which advocated Unitarian 
Christianity. The revised New Testament supplied 
new arguments in favour of the Unitarian faith of a 
positive kind by its better readings and clearer ren- 
derings of the sacred text, The report also referred 
in terms of regret to the death of Mr. Samuel 
Sharpe and the death of the Rev. Dr. Bellows, New 
York. It concluded with the following para- 
graphs ;— 
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‘** An invitation has been received from the secre- 
taries of the National Conference, to be held in 
Liverpool in the month of April, with whom your 
committee are in correspondence, being anxious to 
ascertain whether the basis of the conference will be 
distinctively Christian. 

‘‘The hope has often been expressed that some 
efforts of a directly missionary character should be 
undertaken by this association. Your committee 
have felt the importance of such a work, but unless 
wisely undertaken and judiciously carried on it 
could accomplish no good, and the means at the 
command of the committee would be quite in- 
sufficient. It would seem that in the meantime we 
must be satisfied with the circulation of books and 
tracts to build up the faith of the elder and to edu- 
care the minds and hearts of the younger members 
of the denomination.” 

Mr. J. Roaurs (treasurer) read the financial state- 
ment, which showed that there was a balance in 
hand of £44 14s, 2d. 

The CHarrMAn, in moving the adoption of the re- 
port, said it contained matters of no ordinary in- 
terest. He thought that in the revision of the New 
Testament they might congratulate themselves on 
the performance fof what was on the whole a good 
work, The revised version was largely promotive 
of their views. 

The Rev. Davip THompson seconded the motion 
which was agreed to. 

The Rev. C. J. M‘Atzster moved—“ That we 
welcome the Rev. Alfred Payne, pastor of the Church 
of the Divine Unity, Newcastle-on-Tyne, to this an- 
nual meeting of our association, founded in support 
of a Scriptural and authoritative Christianity, having 
as its cardinal doctrines the Fatherhood of the one 
God and the Divine mission of Christ, and according 
the right of private judgment to its members.” The 
controversy which resulted in the formation of that 
society, and the principles upon which it was estab- 
lished, had been too lately discussed to render it 
necessary that he should enter into any explanation 
of the establishment of the association on the prin- 
ciples which it was formed to maintain. On the 
matter of religion there was in their own day and 
there always had been a great diversity of opinion. 
‘“‘ Many men of many minds” was a truth that was 
strikingly illustrated in the history of religion; and 
they would be-exceedingly intolerant and narrow- 
minded if they denied the sincerity of those who 
thought differently from them—whether in the one 
direction or the other; whether in Calvinism or 
farther back in the direction of the Roman Catholic 
religion, towards what are termed advanced opinions, 
towards sceptical views, towards deistical opinions, 
or farther still, towards that form of religion or irre- 
ligion which is designated by the name Agnos- 
ticism. It was the duty of every man to endea- 
your to ascertain what was the truth in every 
department of knowledge to which his edux 
cation was turned, and especially in the mat- 
ter of religion. He was right] in saying that 
those who were instrumental in organising that asso- 
ciation, and those who generously and zealously 
gathered around it for its support, held conscienti- 


ously the views which were known as Unitarian | 
Christianity—that was, belief in the doctrine of one! 


God, in one Pergon, and belief, at the same time, in 
the divine mission and authority of Christ. And 
they should have been sacrificing principles that 
were considered especially valuable and ennobling. 
Led by the distinctive position which they had as- 
sumed to cherish no sentiments of intolerance or 
narrow-mindedness towards others who could not 
think as they did, and who had the same right to 


form their own opinions, he could not at all under-’ 


stand that spirit of animosity which was frequently 
found between those who did not think with one 
another in religion, a feeling which was usually 
strongest between those whose views were most 
nearly alike, He always dissented with considerable 
diffidence from any opinion expressed by the chair. 
Their respected chairman had stated that an associa- 
tion like that one was not exactly designed to be 
missionary in its operations. He (Mr. M‘Alester) 
admitted that there was a kind of missionary effort 
in the circulation of tracts and books. A society of 
Christians, attaching unspeakable importauce to the 
principles which characterised it, should do some- 
thing more, and he did not despair of that associa- 
tion yet attaining to a better position than they had 
yet reached. He did not think that the Non-Sub- 
scribing Association was just organising for carrying 
on missionary efforts in connection with Unitarian 
Christianity. That association was pot Unitarian 
in its principles, it was strictly Non-Subscribing ; 
and it was just such a society as that one, having a 
thoroughly Unitarian basis, that should make efforts 
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to spread the views that were believed to be important; 
but if they did so they were not to be satisfied with 
subscriptions such as they had received hitherto, 
He did not think that any man who was thoroughly 
earnest for the spread of Christianity beyond his 
own Church would be satisfied with giving half-a- 
crown ayear. They must have larger subscriptions, 
and perhaps also a larger number of persons sub- 
scribing. He was quite sure that they would be 
heartily sustained by many; he had faith in their 
people if only a good cause was shown to them. 
He was glad to know they had there a brother 
minister from the sister island, from a district 
in England of remarkable interest as a field 
of pastoral labour and missionary operation. 
He had reason to believe that Mr, Payne was 
not only filling an important position in the 
North of England, but zealously and successfully 
carrying out the objects to which he has given 
his mind. It was not necessary that he should 
enter into particulars then. He knew that Mr. 
Payne was a sympathising and faithful pastor, and 
that he and others with him were making noble 
efforts for the spread of Unitarian Christianity in 
their own district. He (Mr. M‘Alester) remembered 
when a very young man being present at the first 
annual meeting of the Belfast Unitarian Society, of 
which the present society, as the chairman had 
justly stated, was the legitimate successor; he was 
at the meeting, not as a member of any denomina- 
tion at all, for at the time he was not identified with 
it; he strolled in to hear and see what was going 
on, There were men there with whom he became 
well acquainted afterwards, whose forms rose up 
distinctly before his mind. But, when one or two 
persons had spoken belonging to the local district, 
there arose up in a pew in front of the pulpit in 
the Second Meeting-house a man of noble form and 
appearance, who, as he had a black neckkerchief, 
appeared to be a layman, and the moment he opened 
his lips he riveted his (Mr. M‘Alester’s) attention. It 
was the Rev. George Harris, That distinguished 
man settled in Newcastle-upon-Tyne, and it was 
very much through his instrumentality that the 
church in which Mr. Payne now officiated was 
erected. He (Mr. M‘Alester) knew what painful 
and anxious feelings Mr. Harris had in the con- 
templation of a form of Unitarianism rising up 
around him with which he could have no sympathy, 
because it seemed to throw overboard the Divine 
authority of revelation. 

Mr. F. D, Warp seconded the motion, which was 
agreed to, 

The Rev. A. Paynn, who was warmly applauded, 
delivered an interesting address. 

The Rev. A. Gorpon moved the following :— 
“ That the members of the Ulster Unitarian Chris- 
tian Association, at their annual meeting assembled, 
desire to give expression to the deep and sorrowful 
emotion which has been stirred in them by the death 
of the Rev. Henry W. Bellows, D.D., of New York, 
whose labours as a Christian philanthropist have 
earned the gratitude of mankind, and whose services 
to the cause of Unitarian Christianity have endeared 
his name to his fellow-labourers in all lands; and 
that this resolution be communicated, with the as- 
surance of our respectful sympathy, to the Rev. Rus- 
sell W. Bellows, as the representative of the family, 
and the Church bereaved of one so greatly loved, 
trusted, and revered.” 

The Rev. Tuomas Dunxerty seconded the motion, 
which was passed unanimously, 

The meeting concluded with a yote of thanks to 
the Chairman. 


—_—e——— 


Lonpon Avxmiuary Sunpay Sonoon Assocrariow, 
—We learn that the half-yearly religious service to 
the teachers and others will be held on Saturday, 
the 25th inst., at Little Portland-street Chapel, when 
the Rey. Dr. James Drummond will preach. At the 
Conference, in the evening, Miss Anna Swanwick 
will read a Paper, which will be afterwards dis- 
cussed, 

Lirttn Porrnsnp-stRrer Cmapen.—On Sunday 
evening last the first of a series of lectures on 
“Unitarian Affirmations” was given in this chapel 
by the Rey. P. H. Wicksteed, M.A., his subject being 
‘Religion and Theology.” There was a good at- 
tendance, those present being nearly all members 
of the working class. The further lectures of this 
series are to be delivered by the Revs. J. W. 
Freckelton, J. EH. Odgers, M.A., H. E. Dowson, B.A., 
and H, Carey Walters, At the close of the service 
last Sunday evening there was a performance of 
sacred music. Nearly all who were present at the 
earlier service stayed for this, and their numbers 
were reinforced by fresh comers, so that there were 
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between three and four hundred persons present. 
The selection was listened to with quiet attention. 

Mancurster District SuNnpAy ScHoon Assocta- 
TIoN.—The annual meeting will be held on Good 
Friday, April 7, at the Strangeways Free Church, 
Manchester, when the Rey. R. A. Armstrong, B.A., 
of Nottingham, will be the preacher at the morning 
service, and the Rev. Dendy Agate, B.A., of Gorton, 
will read the paper at the evening. 

Briper.—We record with pleasure that at the re- 
cent School Board election the Rev. Rees L. Lloyd, 
who has been a member of the Board since its for- 
mation, was again returned ; and at the meeting of 
the new Board, held on Monday last, on the motion 
of the vicar of Christ Church, seconded by the mi- 
nister of the Congregational Church, was unani- 
mously appointed Chairman. 

PrymourH.—On Sunday evening the Rev. W. 
Sharman spoke to a large congregation assembled 
on the religious meaning of the Northampton elec- 
tion, He denied that the election was a victory for 
Atheism and lawlessness. On the contrary, it was 
the triumph of righteousness and religion. The 
people of Northampton were intelligent, law-abiding, 
and Christian. What slight disorder, and it was 
yery slight, took place was caused by the foul false- 
hoods uttered for purposes of provocation against 
the honour of Northampton homes, The election 
was chiefly conducted by volunteers who were not 
Secularists, but representatives of many religious 
denominations, and messages of sympathy came 
from all the sects. Dr. Greaves, of Durham, spoke 
for the Church of England; Mr, Percy Bunting, 

-nephew of the celebrated Dr. Jabez Bunting, spoke 
for the Wesleyans; Mr. Dale and the Rev. Arthur 
Mursell more than counteracted the mischief done 
by Mr. S. Morley. The vast majority of the Non- 
conformist voters were true to principle, and to 
them was due the rescue of religion from the re- 
proach of serving God by robbery. The contest 
was marked by many pathetic incidents, which 
showed how deeply interested the people were in the 
great struggle to which they were called. Among 
these was the case of an elector who, at the request 
of a brother residing near Plymouth, delayed under- 
going a surgical operation until he could vote for 
Mr. Bradlaugh. It was, of course, certain that the 
action he (Mr. Sharman) had taken would be mis- 
represented ; but he was sure that no religion was 
worth anything which did not dare to do the right. 
He had no fear of theoretical Atheism ; he had great 
fear of ungodly conduct, 


Tun Rev. Dr. Lurwrenyn Bevan, formerly of 
Tottenham-court-road Chapel, is about to return to 
this country from New York, having accepted the 
pastorate of the new church at Highbury Quadrant, 
London. 

Tum Lonpon Scuoon Boarp held its weekly meet- 
ing on Thursday, Mr. Buxton in the chair. Before 
business was commenced a resolution was passed 
expressing indignation at the recent attempt on the 
life of the Queen, and of gratitude for her Majesty’s 
providential preservation. The debate on higher 
elementary education was resumed, The recom- 
mendation of the School Management Committee 
that higher elementary schools should be estab- 
lished in the metropolis was met by “ the pre- 
vious question,” At the end of another discussion 
the amendment was rejected by a large majority, 
and the further consideration of the question was 
adjourned. 

Tun Suaxers.—Mrs. Girling, the head of the 
Shaker community—in a letter denying that she has 
been ill—for the Shakers profess to believe that 
they will never die—says that some weeks ago she 
felt “very weak in body and depressed in spirit, 
even beyond ordinary measure, but the main cause 
was the hardness of people’s hearts and their un- 
willingness to believe the truth and the light which 
is come.” Proceeding to illustrate what she means 
by the ‘‘truth” she asserts that “ notwithstanding 
all appearances, this mysterious woman, known to 
the world as Mrs. Girling,” is no less a person than 
the re-incarnation of the Great Father of Love who 
ig come again, making her body the abode of His 
second appearing, and the “ print marks” of the 
evidence of His former sufferings now appearing 
upon her body. 

Tun Prrsecuren Juws.—Mr. Laurence Oliphant 
is to be sent by the executive committee of the 
Mansion House Fund on behalf of the persecuted 
Jews to Galicia, to classify the refugees, and select 
for colonisation those who would be serviceable in 
agricultural settlements. Palestine and Canada 
West are the first countries to which attention will 
be directed, 
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DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S 


> ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 


OUGHS, De. J. COLETS' 
BROWNE'S 
OLDS, CHLORODYNE is the 
STHMA; REAT SPECIFIC FOR 
FRRONCHITIS. 


J. COLLIS BROWNE'S 


RS 
D CHLORODYNE.—This won- 


derful remedy was discovered by 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE, and 
the word CHLORODyNE coined by 
him expressly to designate it. 
There never has been a remedy so 
vastly beneficial to suffering hu- 
Manity, and it is a subject of deep 
concern to the public that they 
should not be imposed upon by 
having imitations pressed upon 
them on account of cheapness, 
and as being the same thing. 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S 
CHLORODYNE is a totally dis- 
tinct thing from the spurious com- 
pounds called Chlorodyne, the use 
of which only ends in disap- 
pointment and failure. 


D*. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S 


HLORODYNE.—Vice Chan- 
cellor Sir W. PAGE WOOD, 
STATED PUBLICLY in Court 
that Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE 
was UNDOUBTEDLY the IN- 
VENTOR of CHLORODYNE, 
that the whole story of the defend- 
ant was deliberately untrue, and 
he regretted to say it had been 
sworn to.—See The Times, July 
13th, 1864. 


GHOLERA, DYSENTERY, 
DIARRHEA. 


The GENERAL BOARD of 
HEALTH, London, REPORT 


CHLORODYNE. 


DE. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S 


CHLORODYNE is the TRUE 
PALLIATIVE in 


FEURALGIA, GOUT, 
CANCER, 


"T OCTHACHE, RHEU- 
MATISM. 


that it ACTS as a CHARM, one| From Dr. B. J. BOULTON and Co., 
ec. 


dose generally sufficient, 


Dr. GIBBON, Army Medical 
Staff, Calcutta, states: ‘‘ TWO 
DOSES COMPLETELY! 
CURED ME of DIARRHGA.”5 


COLLIS BROWNE’S 


Roars 
D CHLORODYNE rapidly cuts 


short all attacka of 


FE PILEPSY, SPASMS, COLIC, 
PALFITATION, HYSTERIA. 


QOuGHS, COLDS, &e. 
From W: VESALIUS PETTI- 
GRE 


W, M.D., formerly Lec- 
turer at St. George’s Hospital, 
LONDON. 


“‘T have no hesitation in stating 
that I have never met with any 
medicine so efficacious as an Anti- 
Spasmodic and Sedative. I have 
used it in Consumption, Asthma, 
Diarrhoea, and other diseases, and 


Horncast 


“We have madé pretty ex- 
tensive use of Chlorodyne in our 
practice lately, and look upon it 
as an excellent direct Sedative 
and Anti-Spasmodic. It seems 
to allay pain and _ irritation in 
whatever organ, and from what- 
ever cause, It induces a feeling 
of comfort and quietude not ob- 
tainable by any other remedy, and 
it seems to possess this great ad- 
vantage over all other Sedatives, 
that it leaves no unpleasant after 
effects.” 


[MPORTANT CAUTION. 


The IMMENSE SALE ¢¥ this 
REMEDY has given rise to 
many UNSCRUPULOUS 
IMITATIONS, 


N.B.—EVERY BOTTLE OF 
GENUINE CHLORODYNE 
BEARS on the GOVERN- 
MENT STAMP the NAME of 
the INVENTOR, 


D*. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S 

L CHLORODYNE is a LIQUID 
MEDICINE which ASSUAGES 
PAIN of EVERY KIND, affords 
+a calm, refreshing sleep WITH- 
OUT HEADACHE, and IN- 
‘VIGORATES the NERVOUS 
'SYSTEM when exhausted, 


results,” ) 
From W. C. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


On account of the unusual pressure of Religious In- 
telligence, reports of the Manchester District 
Unitarian Association, and the North East 
Lancashire Unitarian Mission, are unavoidably 
postponed. 
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Hounoway’s Pmus—Any dyspeptic sufferer aware of 
the purifying, regulating, and gently aperient powers of 
these Pills should permit no one to cloud his judgment 
or to warp his course. With a box of Holloway’s Pills 
and attention to its accompanying ‘‘ Directions ” he may 
feel thoroughly satisfied that he can safely and effectually 
release himself from his miseries without impairing bis 
appetite or weakening his digestion. This most excellent 
medicine acts as a neryine and bodily tonic by aiding 
nutrition, and banishes a thousand annoying forms of 
neryous complaints. An occasional resort to Holloway’s 
remedy will prove highly salutary to all persons, whether 
well or ill, whose digestion is slow or imperfect, a condi- 


am perfectly satisfied with the 


WILKINSON, Esq. 
F.R.C.S., Spalding. 


“I consider it invaluable in 
Phthisis and Spasmodic Cough ; 
the benefit is very marked indeed,” 


tion usually evidenced by weariness, languor, listlessness, 
and despondency,. 


D® J. COLLIS BROWNE, 


SOLD IN BOTTLES, 1s. 1%4d., 
2s. gd., 4S. 6d,, by all Chemists, 
Sotz MANUFACTURER, 


J. T. DAVENPORT, 33, GREAT. 
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DEATHS. 

FULLAGAR—On the 7th inst., at the residence of her 
brother, Renfrew-road, S.E., Caroline, the last sur- 
viving daughter of the Rey. Jobn Fullagar, formerly 
of Chichester, in the 66th year of her age, 

MARSH—On the 7th inst., at Capel Lodge, Folkstone, 
Alice Marsh, for thirty-three years the faithful ser- 
vant in the household of the Rev. Thos. B. W. 
Briggs, aged 52 years. 

PROWSE—0On the 16th ult., at Oldfield, Bath, tho rosi- 
dence of her brother-in-law, Thomas Jolly, Esq.,J.P., 
Eliza, relict of the late James Prowse, Esq., F.R.C.S., 
of Bristol, 


Our Calendur. 
SUNDAY, Marcu 12. 


LONDON. 

Rev. P. H. Wicxsrrep, at Little Portland-street Chapel, 
at 11.15 a.m. At 7p.M., Rev. T. W. Freckenton, of 
Unity Church, Islington, on “ God.” 

Rey. J. Wortuimeton, at Effra-road Unitarian Church, 
Brixton, at 11 s.m.; and the Rev. P. W. CuAypEn at 
7 p.M., on “The Angels’ Song of Praise.” 

Rey. Joun Wricut, B.A., at the Wandsworth Unitarian 
Chapel, Tonsley-hill, East-hill, 

Rev. Cuas. Voyszy, at Langham-hall, 43, Great Portland- 
street, 11.15 a.m, 

Lecture at St, George’s Hall, Langham-place, at 4 P.m., 
by Frepgrick Poutock, Esq., M.A. Cantab., LL,D., 
Edin., on ‘‘ The History of the English Land Laws : 
with a Glance at their Possible Future,” 


WEDNESDAY, Marcu 15. 

Social Meeting of Members and Friends of the London 
District Unitarian Society in the Schoolroom of the 
Free Christian Church, Clarence-road, Kentish-town, 
Tea at 6.30 P.M. 

** Notices of Sunday Services are inserted in this 

Calendar at 6d. a line, and of other Meetings and Services 

gratis, provided a detailed Advertisement appears. 


SELECTED BOOKS, 
Bisset’s (A.) Short History of the English Parliament,”4 
Buchanan’s (R.) Ballads of Life, Love, and Humour, 6/ 
Cambridge Bible for Schools: Book of Judges, by Rev. J» 

J. Lias, 3/6 : 
Forbes’s (S. R.) Rambles in Rome, an Archeological and 

Historical Guide, 3/6 
Freeman’s (B. A.) Reign of William Rufus and the Access 

sion of Henry the First, 2 vols, 36/ 

Higginson’s (T. W.) Common Sense about Women, 2/ 
Langston’s (Mrs. C. B.) Poems, 5/ 

Muloch’s (Miss) Plain Speaking, 10/6 

Sweet's (C,) Dictionary of English Law, 40/ 

Yonge’s (C. M.) Talks about the Laws we Live Under, 2/ 
Wormell’s (R.) Magnetism and Electricity, 3/ 

Mr. Wautur Mawer, Sunday School Association Office 
37, Norfolk-street, Strand, W.C., will supply any of th 
above-named new books and new editions, at the prices 
named, carriage free, on receipt of Post-oflice Order, pays 
ble at the East Strand Post-oilice. 
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JAMES BURNS, 15, 


SOUTHAMPTON-ROW, HOLBORN. 


Just published, price Ono Shilling, post free, 
EVISED TEXTS AND MARGINS OF 


THE NEW TESTAMENT AFFECTING THEO- 
LOGICAL DOCTRINES. By Dr. G. Vance Sara, 


OSITIVE ASPECTS OF UNITARIAN 
THOUGHT AND DOCTRINE, Ten Lectures 
by various Ministers, with Preface, by Dr. James Mar- 
TINEAU, 38s, 6d,, post free. 
A Cheap Edition in limp cloth, 1s., also post free. 


BritisH anp Forsian Unrrarian Association, 37, Nor- 
folk-street, Strand, London, W.C. 


Just published, 8vo., cloth, 5s., 


HE DEVELOPMENT FROM!KANT TO 
HEGEL, with-Chapters on the Philosophy of Re- 
ligion. By Anprew Stu, Assistant Professor of Logic 
and Metaphysics, Edinburgh University. 
Published by the Hibbert Trustees. 
Wittiams and Noreate, 14, Henrietta-street, Covent- 
garden, London; and 20, South Frederick-street, Edin- 
burgh, - 


NEW BOOKS RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 
RAYERS FOR THE USE OF FAMILIES. 


Travers Mapex. Third Edition. In large type, 
cloth, 6d. 
TORIES FROM THE LIFE OF MOSES. 
By R. Bartram, Author of “ Stories from the Book 
of Genesis,’’ Cloth, 1s, 
ACRED SIMILES. Being Notes for Teach: 
ers of Bible Classes, and others, By P. KE. Vizarp. 
Cloth, with large margins for notes, ls. : 
MS AORE SERMONS TO CHILDREN. By 
Ture Cousins. Cloth, ls. 


London: Sunpay ScHoou Assocration, 37, Norfolk-street, 
Strand, W.C. 


OLLY HILL, HAMPSTEAD 


MISS NORTON wishes for a few taore DAY-PUPILS 
to join the Elder Classes in her School, after Master, 


References required, 
ieee LANGUAGE and LITERA- 
Bod TURE, COMPOSITION and READING. 

Miss LOUISA DREWRY has some time Disengaged 
for Lecture—or Practice Classes in Schools, She would 
also read with Private Pupils.—143, King Henry’s-road, 
South Hampstead, N.W. 


IGH SCHOOL, STOKE GREEN, NEAR 
COVENTRY, established (1865) by the Rey. G. 
Heavisipg, B.A., of University and Manchester New Col- 
leges, London, promotes a Liberal Education ata mode- 
rate cost. 


Beebe HOUSE, 1, Wellington-terrace, 

WESTON-SUPER-MARE. Conducted by Miss E. 
G. CHALDECOTT. Established 1870. House pleasantly 
situated, with sea views, sheltered from the North and 
East. Liberal table, and every comfort, Terms on ap- 
plication. References required. 


I Pasir FOR INVALIDS. — WESTON- 

SUPER-MARE.—MRS. LOVERDO and MISS 
CHALDECOTT have taken a large House, beautifully 
situated, for the reception of Invalids, who will have 
every comfort, and good nursing. 


For terms, &c., apply Western House, Weston-super- 
Mare. 


HE XIXra CENTURY BUILDING 
SOCIETY, 
ADELAIDE-PLACE, LONDON-BRIDGE, E.C. 


Directors—Henry Waldemar Lawrence (Chairman), Mark 
H. Judge, Director Artisans’, Labourers’, and Gene. 
ral Dwellings’ Company (Deputy Chairman), F. H, 
A. Hardcastle, Eliza Orme, George Palmer, M.P., 
Mary BE. Richardson (Member of the School Board 
for London), and Henry Rutt. 

This Socicty affords the means of investing money in 
large or small sums with complete safety at good interest, 
Shares, £10 each. Interest, 5 per cent., paid half yearly, 
Deposits received at 4 per cent. Withdrawal up to £10 
at three days’ notice. Prospectus free of 

FREDERICK LONG, Manager and Secretary, 


Bean a® LECTURE SOCIETY. 


PRESIDENT. 
W. B. Carpenter, Esq., C.B., LL.D., M.D., F.R.S., &e. 
Vick PRESIDENTS. 
Professor Alexander Bain. 
Charles Darwin, Esq., F.R.S., F.L.S. 
Edward Frankland, Esq., D.C.L., Pb.D., F.R.S. 
James Heywood, Esq., F.R.S., F.S. A. 
Right Hon, Sir Arthur Hobhouse, K.C.S.I. 
Thomas Henry Huxley, Esq., LU.D., F.R.S., F.L.S. 
Benjamin Ward Richardson, Esq., M.D., F.R.S. 
Herbert Spencer, Esq. 
W. Spottiswoode. Esq., LL.D., Pres, R.S. 
John Tyndall, Esq., LL.D., F.R.S. 


The Society’s LECTURES at ST. GEORGE'S HALL, 
LANGHAM-PLACE, commencing each Afternoon at Four 
o'clock precisely. 

The Third Series of Eight Lectures will be as fol- 
lows :— 


March 12.—Freptrick Pontoek, Esq., M.A. Cantab., 
LL.D., Edin,, on “The History of the English Land 
Laws: with s Glance at their Possible Future,” 

March 19.—Miss Orme, on “ What shall we do with 
our Criminals and Neglected Children?” 

March 26.—T. Spencer Coszonp, Esq., M.D., F.R.S., 
F.L.S,, Vice-Pres. Birmingham Nat. Hist. and Microscop. 
Soc., on “ Parasites infesting the Heart, Blood, and 
Blood-vessels of Man and Animals ; with a Reference to 
the role of the Mosquito.” 

April 2,—E. B, Avewine, Esq., D.Sc, on “The Tele 
phone, Microphone, and Photophone,”’ (Lllustrated by 
Experiments and the Oxy-bydrogen Lantern.) 

April 16.—H, Ausrey Husganp, Esq., M.B., Lecturer 
on Medical Jurisprudence and Public Health, Extra-Aca- 
demical School, Edinburgh, on “The Borderlands of 
Sanity and their Relation to Crime.” : 

April 23.—Rev. Joun W, Horsuey, Chaplain of Her 
Majesty’s Prison, Clerkenwell, on ‘ Prisons and Prison- 
ers.” 


— 


The Society’s Lectures will be resumed in November. 

Members’ Annual Subscription, £1, due Ist of October 
in each year, entitles them to a ticket (transferable, and 
admitting to the Reserved Seats), and to eight single 
Reserved Seat tickets available for any lecture. 


Tickets for this Series (one for each lecture) to the 
Sixpenny Seats, 2s., being at the rate of Threepence each 
lecture. 


For Tickets and Lists of the Published Lectures apply 
(by letter) to the Hon. Treasurer, Wm. Henry Domville, 
Esq., 15, Gloucester-crescent, Hyde-park, W. (remittances 
to be by cheque, post-office order, payable at the Post- 
office, Porchester-road, W., or postage stamps), 


Payment at the Door:—One Shilling (Reserved Seats) ; 
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N DISTRICT UNITARIAN 
SOCIETY, 


A SOCIAL MEETING of Members and Friends will be 
held on WEDNESDAY EVENING, March 15, 1882, in 
the SCHOOLROOM of the FREE CHRISTIAN CHURCH, 
Clurence-road, Kentish-town. Tea at Half-past Six 
o'clock. The Chair to be taken at Half-past Seven pre 
cisely-by Davip Arnswortu, Esq., M.P. 

The Rev. Joun Wrient, B.A., will read a Paper on 
“ Priesteraft,” to bo fol lowed by Discussion. Afterwards 
Music and Conversation. 

Tickets, Sixpence each, may be obtained of any mem- 
ber of the Committee ; at the British and Foreign Unita- 
rian Association's Rooms, 37, Norfolk-street, Strand ; and 
at the Free Christian Church, Kentish-town, 


ONDON AUXILIARY SUNDAY 
SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. 


-_-- 


A GENERAL CONFERENCE of TEACHERS will be 
held on SATURDAY, March 25, at PORTLAND BRI. 
TISH SCHOOLS, Little Titchfield-street, Great Portland. 
street. 

Service in Little Portland-street Chapel at Half.past 


Four. The Sermon will be preached by the Rev. Jaurs 
Drommonp, LL.D. 

Tea in the Schoolroom at Six. 2 

The Chair will be taken at Seven by the Rey. P. H 
WickSTEED ; anda Paper will be read by Miss A, Swan- 
WICK, 

Tickets for the Tea, Sixpence each, to be had of the 
Superintendents of the varivus Sunday-schools, 


HE PULPIT of the GREAT MEETING, 
HINCKLEY, is VACANT, Salary, £150 per year. 
Candidates will please address Mr, ‘, Atkins, Holly- 
croft, Hinckley, 
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WEALTH, SPIRITUAL AND 
MATERIAL. 
MAN lives in comfort on the earth by con- 
stant prevision, and by this alone. The lack 
of prevision, which is spoken of as improvi- 
dence, leads to no small amount of suffering 
and moral degradation among certain classes 
of the community, and would, if general, 
plunge man back into his primitive barba- 
rism. A wise care for the future is one of 
.the most distinct of the lessons of reason, 
and, therefore, one of the clearest utterances 
of the voice of Gop. Still there is in some 
‘people so strong, so inordinate a desire 
to accumulate material possessions that it 
crushes out all their better life. When the 
desire for gain thus becomes a passion, when 
from its intensity it is altogether incom- 
patible with the growth of better things in 
the soul, there is need of an injunction like 
‘that ascribed to CHRIST in the Gospels. 
Those who are the willing slaves of a pas- 
sion for the wealth which is wholly of the 
world of material things would do well to 
ponder over the words of the Master, “ What 
shall it profit a man if he gain the whole 
world and lose his own soul””—that is lose all 
the higher life of the spirit here on earth as 
well as the moral fitness for the eternal 
future ? Such need to be urged to lay up-for 
themselves treasures in heaven, “ where nei- 
ther moth nor rust doth corrupt, and where 
‘thieves do not break through and steal.” 
They require to be reminded in solemn 
tones that he alone is truly rich whose mind 
‘is stored with varied kinds of knowledge and 
alive to noble thoughts, and whose heart is 
stirred by many sympathies. 

These lessons, taught alike by Christianity 
and by reason, are not seldom disregarded in 
the present day when the race for wealth is 
perhaps more absorbing that at any other 
previous period of history, especially among 
Englishmen, Hence there is nota little real 
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the gilded trappings and luxurious surround- 
ings of modern life, and the occupant of the 
carriage is more to be pitied in some cases 
than the chimney-sweep or the costermonger, 
because he is more destitute of what can alone 
fill the soul. It is a fact which no one who 
has seen the world can deny, that the trea- 
sures which are indestructible and soul-satisfy- 
ing are often small in proportion to the mag- 
nitude of a man’s material possessions. Hence 
the truth of Lord BEACONSFIELD’s profound 
remark that there is probably far more suffer- 
ing in the world from satiety than from 
poverty and want. It is not necessary, in- 
deed, to despise wealth, as certain of the 
heathen philosophers did, or to turn beggars 
like the monks of the Middle Ages to assert 
that material possessions are but an exceed- 
ingly inadequate substitute for the higher 
and nobler riches of the spirit—the treasures 
in heaven. And yet it is a good thing for a 
man to have a balance at his banker’s, and 
to feel that by honest industry or by inherit- 
ance he is secured against the evils of poverty. 
It is only the abuse of wealthand the mistakes 
made about it which are to be deplored. 
The rich man has a thousand sources of en- 
joyment open t> him which are closed to his 
needy neighbour ; he has numerous oppor- 
tunities for doing good, for lightening heavy 
hearts and brightening the world that the 
latter does not possess. There is thus no 
reason in the nature of things why he should 
remain poor in the midst of his wealth, but 
just the reverse, since he possesses the 
golden key which can alone unlock many 
intellectual and spiritual treasure-chambers. 
If he is really poor in spite of the riches re- 
presented by scrip and bank-notes, if his 
mind is empty when he has so excellent a 
means for filling it, and if his soul hungers 
for food in the midst of the profusion of 
an unsatisfying material civilisation, it is 
because he has forgotten the true function of 
wealth, and has overlooked the moral ends 
and realities of life. As JEREMY TAYLOR 
eloquently says :—‘“ The poorest artizan of 
Rome, walking in Cmsar’s gardens, had the 
same pleasures which they ministered to their 
lord ; and although it may be he was put 
to gather fruits to eat from another place, 
yet his other senses were delighted equally 
with C@sar’s; the birds made him as good 
music, the flowers gave him as sweet smells ; 
he there sucked in as good air and delighted 
in the beauty and order of the place, for the 
same reason and on the same perception as 
the prince himself; save only that Casar 
paid for all that pleasure vast sums of 
money—the blood and treasure of a province 
which the poor man had for nothing. 

This thought suggests not only the mys- 
terious law of conpensation which mercifully 
runs through the world and tends to equalise 
the lot of the rich and the poor, but also the 
essential difference between material and 
mental or spiritual wealth. The growth of 
property is co-eval with the existence of civi- 
The principle of reason and pro- 


gress in man enabled him to conquer the 
earth and raise himself above the chance of 
the hour, which is the lot of the irrational 
and unprogressive creatures. In this great 
conquest of civilisation he appropriated land, 
built ships and houses, and surrounded his 
life by innumerable skilful contrivances, all 
tending to increase his pleasure and enhance 
his comfort. And the claims of ownership 
which thus grew with the development of 
his capacity for progress have never heen 
disputed except in the case of land, But 
the more one man has of these destructible 
and alienable treasures of earth, except in 
the industrial sense of creative capital, the 
less there is of them for another. No two 
persons can have the whole of the same loaf ; 
the one can only have what the other leaves. 
All material possessions are exclusive just 
because they are material. They may be 
divided and subdivided to any extent, but 
they are necessarily subject to the exclusive 
principle. Hence the struggles and toils, the 
privations and the hardships men volun- 
tarily undergo to acquire material things, 
because they know the race for wealth is one 
in which all cannot win. Hence the jea- 
lousies and the rivalries and the forcible or 
unlawful dispossession we speak of, as theft, 
robbery, crime. 

But the treasures which are of the spirit 
are inclusive. Their acquiescence is the re- 
sult of a race in which all may win. They 
constitute a kind of property we may bestow 
upon others illimitably, and gain by our 
profusion. The mode of holding and enjoy- 
ing this spiritual wealth is one of universal 
participation. A thought is none the less 
one man’s because it belongs to another ; and 
a beautiful feeling is immeasurably increased 
or intensified, in its power to bless, by being 
communicated to all who are capable of shar- 
ing it. In these possessions of reason, ima- 
gination, affection, and moral power, the 
more one person has the more there is for 
another, or, indeed, for all others. Spiritual 
space cannot be crowded, and the riches of 
the soul are absolutely increased by the 
widest possible communications of them to 
the world. There can be but here and there 
a Cresus or a Rothschild, but there might 
be untold millions of Homers, Platos, Shake- 
speares, or Newtons. The more one man 
knows of mathematical, physical, or moral 
truth, the more his nature thrills with poetic 
beauty or swells with moral power, the easier 
it is for all his fellows to possess and enjoy 
these imperishable and inalienable riches of 
the soul. In this divine domain, too, no 
monopoly or conflict is possible, because the 
outward moving force of each spirit, which 
retreats and vanishes before the conquests of 
experience, is a vacuum to evety other spirit 
or consciousness. They thus overlap and 
interpenetrate each other, as though they 
were mutually non-existent, so that the whole 
domain of intellectual truth becomes the 
possible possession of each soul. Taking this 
into account, and seeing, as we do, that the 
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desires of the soul are boundless, that no- 
thing can satisfy its longings but the infinite 
God-thought ; that it would devour the crea- 
tion, and then hungrily ery for more, we are 
justified in concluding that over and above 
all the things for which men struggle with 
each other in jealous rivalry, there is one 
thing out of the sphere of struggle which 
indivisibly belongs to every man, and that 
one thing the whole Universe. If it be true, 
therefore, that the material Universe is the 
complement of the intellect, as Professor 
TYNDALL has said, the truth must be under- 
stood as applying not to the intellect of the 
race, but to each individual mind, in which 
all others are mirrored and mystically con- 
tained. 

It is usually admitted that the more things 
a man loves the richer he is, and that on the 
other hand, the fewer the things he cares for 
the greater his freedom. What we all need 
is a means of reconciliation between the 
blessed wealth of love and sympathy and the 
freedom we crave, which is apt to degenerate 
into that of the barren rock. It is only by 
loving the divine and eternal in everything, 
and giving ourselves no anxiety about the 
limiting and perishable elements connected 
therewith that we can find this reconciliation 
aud so become both rich and free. In this 
way we not only educate and strengthen our 
spirits, we also emancipate them as the most 
saintly of the sons of earth have done along 
the ages. Each man must die to live, and 
then he finds with GOETHE that the true use 
of renunciation is larger fulfilment. We 
have to detach our ardent longings from lower 
and lesser objects in order to attach them to 
higher and greater ones. The true education 
of a human soul only attains completion in 
its readiness to renounce the lower at the in- 
vitation of the nobler. Without foolishly 
despising any of the good things of life, 
therefore, as so many have mistakenly done, 
we are all called upon to estimate them at 
their true value. it is well to remember in- 
deed that those who have most of this world’s 
goods at their disposal are not necessarily the 
richest men. Happily, however, there are 
those who hold their material possessions as 
stewards in the divine kingdom, and who 
value them mainly on account of the spiri- 
tual wealth they are able to procure. These 
are the truly rich, since, while they possess 
all that can minister to the wants of the body, 
they have discerned that there is a higher 
spiritual wealth which they must share with 
their humblest brethren. 


OATHS AND OATH.TAKING, 


RECENT circumstances of a public and im- 
portant character have given unusual interest 
to the subject of oaths and oath-taking. The 
degree of attention which this question has 
attracted makes it a suitable opportunity for 
offering upon it a few words of comment. 
There are different points of view from 
which we can regard it, First, the distinctly 
Christian point of view. The highest Chris- 
tian authority on any point of Christian doc- 
trine or practice is CHRIST himself, and on 
this matter he has spoken in the plainest and 
most emphatic manner. There can be no 
doubt that in his discourse called the Sermon 
on the Mount Jesus forbids swearing alto- 
gether. It would be impossible for him to 
do this in more express terms. The old law 
allowed the practice of swearing expressly on 
the condition of swearing érwly. What it 
prohibited was swearing falsely, swearing 
and not performing—not keeping the oath. 
Of old time it was said, ‘Ye shall not 
swear by my name falsely”—“If a man 
swear an oath to bind his soul with a bond, 
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he shall not break his word.” When the 
Psalmist is describing the. virtuous man, 
among other features that characterise him is 
this :—-“ He sweareth to his own hurt, and 
changeth not.” That is, he keeps his oath at 
any personal pain or loss. He does not 
break his word solemnly pledged for any ad. 
vantage, but abides by it through all conse- 
quences. In all ages of the world this has 
appeared a high standard of honour; but 
JESUS points out one still higher. It is this: 
—‘‘Speak the truth, and keep your word 
without any appeal to Heaven. Let your 
own sense of honour be sufficient sanction 
without any other. Let the truth be its own 
authority, independent of all other. Let 
your communication be yea, yea; or nay, 
nay; that is, confine yourselves to simple 
utterances, to speaking the plain truth in 
plain words—‘for whatsoever is more than 
this cometh of evil.’ Avoid all extravagance 
of speech, avoid all appeals to Heaven to 
witness what you say.” Is not this the better 
and higher rule ? 

The injunction which JESUS gives is re- 
peated by the Apostle JAMES in almost iden- 
tical terms. “But, above all things, my 
brethren, swear not; neither by Heaven, 
neither by the earth, neither by any other 
oath, but let your yea be yea, and your nay 
nay, lest ye fall into condemnation.” It is 
somewhat surprising that the practice of 
taking oaths should have existed and pre- 
vailed in the Church, notwithstanding this 
distinct prohibition by Jmsus and his apostle. 
One body of Christians, as we know, have 
always abjured the practice of taking oaths, 
and steadily refused to pledge themselves in 
this way under any circumstances. In this 
particular the “Friends” have consistently 
adhered to the injunction of the Master ; 
and have set an example, worthy of imita- 
tion, to other bodies of Christians. On ac- 
count of their persistence in this view they 
have for a long time been released from the 
obligation of taking an oath, and their 
affirmation has been received instead. And 
it is not alleged that any inconvenience or 
difficulty has arisen from their course of ac- 
tion. Their word without the oath has been 
taken with the same confidence as the word 
of others with the oath. 

Then again there is the moral point of view. 
Are the interests of morality served by oath- 
taking? We think not; but decidedly the 
reverse. The custom of calling Gop to wit- 
ness the truth of what one says from time to 
time is directly calculated to lessen one’s re- 
verence, and to produce a certain degree of 
irreverence, on the same principle that we 
say familiarity breeds contempt. What re- 
verence is shown as the oath is ordinarily ad- 
ministered in a court of justice ? What is it 
better than a mere form, which is hurried 
through in the most perfunctory manner pos- 
sible ? A form of words is gabbled over, and 
the witness gives his assent by pressing the 
cover of a book to his lips. Would it not be 
infinitely better for him simply to declare 
that he would speak the truth, and to hold 
him responsible for his word? It would be 
just as easy to do this as to hold him respon- 
sible for an oath. True reverent feeling is 
shocked by the carelessindifferent manner in 
which the name of the Deity is appealed to 
and dragged into every petty squabble or 
angry contention in a police-court, <A high 
religious sanction is utterly degraded by such 
use of it. Religion and morality, too, are 
broughtinto contempt by such low familiarity 
with sacred things. The third Command- 
ment-——“ Thou shalt not take the name of the 
Lord thy God in vain, for the Lord will not 
hold him guiltless that taketh his name in 
vain”—-is broken in spirit every time that 
an oath is lightly taken. 
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Again, are the interests of justice pro- 
moted by oath-taking? Is not this very — 
doubtful indeed? -How often do we notice 
the most conflicting evidence given by wit- 
nesses under oath. What one swears to the 
other directly contradicts. It is quite evi- 
dent that one if not both must be swearing 
falsely. The amount of perjury committed 
in this way it would be difficult to exaggerate. 
The conflicting evidence has to be balanced 
and sifted, every statement has to be re- 
ceived with caution, notwithstanding the 
oath, and very often there can be no doubt 
a gross miscarriage of justice is the result 
after all. Some glaring instances of this have 
come before the notice of ttie public lately. 
Innocent persons have been convicted and 
ruined, and sent to penal servitude on the 
false testimony of sworn witnesses. What 
guarantee, then, is the oath that the truth 
will be spoken? And the enormity of the 
case is aggravated by the circumstances that 
the Almighty has been appealed to in this 
gross perversion of justice. The fact is the 
oath is no guarantee that the truth will be 
spoken by a witness who has a purpose to 
serve by making certain statements, and is 
prepared to run the risk of detection. Those 
who do speak the truth would be just as likely 
to do so without the oath as with it. An 
honourable mind is not made more truthful 
by this means ; and one careless or indifferent 
about veracity will not become truthful under 
oath. Where, then, is the utility of this form 
if it is so little to be depended upon ? Would ~ 
not the cause of religion and morality be 
served by its abolition, and by a simple de- 
claration being substituted for it, by which 
the witness would be held equally bound ? 
Here, then, is a needed and practical reform 
which has only been delayed too long. 

There is another aspect of the question— 
Is not the administering of an oath to a 
person before his testimony is received in a 
certain sense degrading or humiliating? Is 
it not tantamount to saying that his bare 
word is not to be accepted, that it is not 
sufficient to entitle him to credit? Some 
sanction more stringent than his own sense 
of honour must be imposed before he be- 
comes. worthy of belief. He must pledge 
himself by the Almighty that he will speak 
the truth. He must call Heaven as a witness, 
or he cannot be believed. All this is exceed- 
ingly humiliating. Many a man of sensitive 
honour has no doubt shrunk from lowering 
himself in this way. And, of course, it has 
not added the very smallest degree of va- 
lidity to the testimony he has given. 

Another objectionable use of oaths is when 
they are employed in a restrictive sense as 
tests. Thus certain offices can only be 
filled by persons willing to take certain 
oaths, or pledge themselves in a certain way. 
Those who decline to swear or pledge them- 
selves, however well they may be otherwise 
qualified are declared to be ineligible. The 
effect of this has been to shut out from offices 
of honour and emolument men admirably — 
qualified to render most valuable service. 
They were excluded because they would not 
pass through the narrow doorway of some 
objectionable oath or test. How many 
worthy men have been kept out of Parlia- 
ment by this cause, and the country has 
been deprived of their services in conse- 
quence. Gradually the form of this oath 
has been modified, but it still remains a 
stumbling block in the way of perfect reli- 
gious equality. 

Closely related to oath-taking is the prac- 
tice of subscribing certain articles of belief 
before being allowed to fill certain impor- 
tant religious offices ; as in the case of the 
clergy of the Church of England. The ob 
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ject of those who imposed this obligation 
was to ensure the same teaching everywhere 
in the Church. But has it accomplished 
this end? Notoriously it has not. Uni- 
formity has not been secured by all the 
pledging and signing. There are, it is well 
known, wide differences of belief among the 
clergy of the Church. They all pass through 
the same*narrow doorway of subscription ; 
but once within the Church they immediately 
diverge into different paths. Better in all 
cases to follow the rule of CHRIST, to whose 
express injunction all this pledging and oath- 
‘taking is opposed. Speech is one of the 
noblest faculties we have. It is the inter- 
preter of our thought, the ally of our rea- 
son, the medium of communication with our 
fellows. Intelligent speech is one line of 
separation between man and the lower ani- 
mal creation. But this great gift is abused 
the moment we depart from the strict rule of 
simplicity and veracity. Pledging and oath- 
taking are inconsistent with that rule. The 
course we would recommend therefore is the 
abolition of the practice of oath-taking al- 
together, and adherence to simple forms of 
speech as under all circumstances the wisest 
and best. 


THE NEW DEPARTURE OF OUR 
FAITH. 
By tHe Rey. Epwarp C. Towns, B.A. 
Ar> Christian faith, feliowship, worship, and 
communion, on grounds and within lines tho- 
roughly and honestly Christian, still possible ; 
and not only possible but perfectly true to the 
highest reason, the soundest philosophy, the 
purest conscience, and the best learning? ‘Or 
must we for perfect grace and truth, developed 
by our new learning and liberty, go beyond the 
Christian ideal and away from the Christian 
history ? 

' To this question there is wanted an answer 
which will completely separate all unsound and 
decaying elements from the historically truest 
and ideally best form of Christianity, and permit 
us to judge whether this form is any way un 
sound or defective. The conclusion which it 
seems to me the best studies tend towards and 
ace likely to establish is this: That in the single 
mind of Christ himself, and in his teaching and 
example, separated absolutely from all additions 

‘and alterations made by Paul, by Peter and 

John, and Apoilos, and by other authors of 
report and opinion about Christ, such as the 
writers of Gospels, there was a pure humani- 
tarian and moral Theism; which both in method 
and {in matter leaves nothing to be desired ; set- 
ting forth conscience, and sympathy, and trust, 
—the love of right, the love of man, and the 

love of eternal good,—as the foundation, and 
thereon building, for complete faith, belief in 
the Divine authority of conscience, the Divine 
sonship of man, and the Divine personality of 

Eternal Good; or conscience and reason the 
word of God; man, the son of God; and God 
the Father unto eternal life of every soul of man. 

Thomas 4 Kempis (III. ii.) sounded the note 
of purely spiritual discernment in the following 
remarkable cry of a God-seeking spirit :— 


Let not Moses speak unto me, nor any of the 
prophets, but rather do thou speak, O Lord God, 
Inspirer and Enlightener of all the prophets; for 
thou alone without them canst perfectly instruct 
me, but they without thee can profit nothing, Let 
not Moses therefore speak unto me, but Thou, O 
Lord my God, the Everlasting Truth. 


There is a note even deeper than this, that of 
‘pure trust in right and in love, asin themselves 
divine and fundamentally adequate ; as so many 
of the purest and noblest souls of our time have 
‘found, when the faith of opinion or belief was in 
eclipse or suspense or even quite lost, and only 
conscience and love and trust remained to guide 
them—a faith working by purity of heart and by 
pure love. We want at the present time nothing 
more, for the large and broad settling and en- 
larging and invigorating of our faith and worship, 
and fellowship, and communion, than the clear 
demonstration that these ideally true notes were 


Christ’s, and that the mavifold error which has | 
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always run in the Christian name had its origin, 
apart from Christ, and after him, in the disciples 
who reported his life and teaching, with very 
marked alterations and very great additions of 
their own. Mr. Froude intimated long ago, in 
“The Nemesis of Faith” (pp. 18, 86-7), the con- 
ception which thoughtful minds, escaping into 
freedom, have had of this want. Thus he said :— 


I believe that we may find in the Bible the highest 
and purest religion, . - most of all in the 
history of him in whose name we are called, Hig 
religion—not the Christian religion, but the religion 
of Christ, . . . In Christianity [after Christ], 
as in everything else which men have thrown out of 
themselves, there is the strangest mixture of whatis 
most noble with what is most. . I shrink 
from the only word. A man is born into the world 
—a real man—such a one as it has never seen; he 
lives a life consistently the very highest ; his wisdom 
is the calm earnest voice of humanity. . The 
noble image of the man is effaced, is destroyed. In- 
stead of a man to love and to follow, we have a 
man-God to worship, From being the example of 
devotion he is its object. The religion of Christ 
ended with his life, and left us instead but the 
Christian religion. 


The same intimation was made by Dr. Row- 
land Williams, in a passage which also points very 
clearly to Pure Humanitarian and Moral Theism 
as the true faith of Christ. Dr. Williams said :— 


There was one faith of Christ, and another of the 
Apostles, and men after the Apostles, and yet another 
of the monks after Athanasius. The God-head of 
the raruur of Jesus was all one, but Wisdom its 
eternal offspring, and Life its eternal breathing. 
We know God by reason, for he made us; and 
by faith, for he teaches us, though we see him 
not with the eye. He whose reason is strongest 
will believe most firmly, and he whose love -is 
deepest will understand most truly. The Infinite is 
not Man, that we should measure his thought, nor 
the Son of Man, that we should ascribe to him 
weakness. Mankind is the only-begotten of God in 
the flesh ; and by breathing the divine love we be- 
come one spirit with the Father. I believe in the 
Eternal Spirit, whose scripture is the world, and 
whose son is Mankind. I believe in the living God, 
the Father who loves, the Almighty who saves, the 
Creator who forecasts the world; who in mankind 
makes himself known by his Word, binding men by 
his breath into one, and giving us sonship as sons, 
though we owe to him as Lord the faithfulness of 
servants. 


But in a statement made in the preface to Dr. 
Martineau’s ‘Ten Services of Public Prayer” 
there will be found a still more significant form 
of this intimation that to hear Christ ig to hear 
him alone, separate from apostles and Evangelists, 
from epistles and gospels. The statement in 
question is as follows :— 


The uniform theology once supposed to pervade 
the New Testament, and to carry the seal of divine 
authority, breaks up, on more accurate research, into 
several distinct types, belonging to different stages 
of the early Christianity, and blending the pure 
essence of Christ’s personal religion with theories 
about him often conflicting and always fallible. 
Not only have the Petrine, the Pauline, and the 
Johannine conceptions of the Gospel their separate 
characteristic phraseology, to which no common 
measure can be applied; but in all of them the 
permanent divine element has to be discriminated 
from the temporary vehicle of thought which con- 
veyed it to the passing age. No one who has once 
become familiar with the definite images and ideas 
of the Messianic Christianity in any of its forms 
can ever again give to its language the loose and 
large interpretation which alone renders it available 
for the voice of living piety. He knows that it really 
means what he cannot mean... .. If it be true 
that the supreme and distinctive end of Christ’s re- 
ligion was to bring the human spirit face to face 
with the Divine and to leave man alone with God, 
i.é., not to establish but to destroy all mediation, 
then is it contradicted rather than expressed by the 
traditional modes of piety; and no process of mere 
verbal excision and ‘‘ broad” interpretation will be 
adequate to invert the look and attitude of the an- 
cient prayer, and give it the eye and voice of imme- 
diate vision. It is one thing to make mention, in 
ovr direct communion with God, of Christ as the 
unique realisation of that spiritual life of filial sur- 
render to which, in brotherhood with him, we also 
aspire. It is quite another, so to hang upon his 
name as to imply, by its frequency and the functions 
attached to it, that without him we have no divine 
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communion, and with him only one which is indi- 
rect. In the former act there fmay be a pervading 
and intense presence of the sacred idcal which he 
has given us, though but rarely coming to the gur- 
face by express reference to its source ; in the latter 
the reiteration of praises and acknowledgments, how- 
ever accordant with external mediatorial relations, 
not only outruns the truth of fact, bué hurts all 
natural reverence and affection. It is no wonder, 
therefore, that the piety of the younger generation, 
where it is not reactionary, finds something uncon- 
genial in its historical inheritance of prayers, and 
feels that mere dogmatic correction has no adequate 
healing effect ; the very doctrines that are removed 
being often the moulding power of the whole struc- 
ture from which they are erased, 


This account of the matter leaves it profoundly 
necessary to thoroughly trace out the Biblfcal 
origin of orthodox error in faith and worship ; 
and to recover distinctly and fully the pure 
Christianity taught. by Christ himself, separate 
from those more or less corrupted and contrary 
Christianities which originated with Peter, John, 
and Paul, and their companions and successors ; 
who so largely left Christ’s service of man and 
worship of God for a service and worship 
directed to Christ himself. It was the method 
of Christ himself to trace the Biblical origin of or- 
thodox error, and to correct Biblical authority as 
human and erring. “ Ye have heard that it was 
said—but I say unto you,” was a formula which 
he did not hesitate to apply to Scriptures held 
most absolutely sacred. It appears now that we 
must use the same method. And the law of our 
use of it evidently is, to find amid the varying 
conceptions which meet us in the New Testa- 
ment or in Christian use of the Old Testament, 
what those are which reflect the ideally perfect 
grace and truth of the mind of Christ, and what 
those are which served even in the original gos- 
pels and the earliest histories and epistles as seedy 
and roots of the vast system of error which came 
to be accepted as orthodoxy, and which in long 
ages of the faith have so manifestly wrought 
“things of men,” utterly contrary to Christ’s 
“things of God,” as the chief original apostle, 
Peter, was contrary, when Christ said unto him : 
—‘Thou art my stumbling-block; for thou 
mindest not the things of God, but the things of 
men.” 

To trace the Creed of Christ, and to show the 
Biblical Origin of Orthodox Error, is above all 
the task for the wise student and reformer in the 
present crisis of advanced liberty and learning, 
when the old is failing so fast, and of the new so 
many are doubtful. 


DR. WILLIAMS’S TRUST.—XXV. 
[CONTRIBUTED BY W. D. JEREMY, ESQ. ] 

143. Rey. Jonn Lane (1812-19).—-Educated 
for the ministry at the Northampton Academy 
under the Rev. John Horsey. Having been for 
six or seven years minister to the Presbyterian 
congregations at Hinckley and Kidderminster 
successively, he removed to London about 1809, 
and was minister at Hanover-street Chapel for 
ten or eleven years, and for some time a mem- 
ber of the Presbyterian Board. Sudden illness 
in 1819 compelled his retirement from the pulpit, 
and he devoted the rest of his life to teach- 
ing at Bristol and afterwards at Hackney. He 
was brought up among the Independents, and 
towards the end of his life returned to that com- 
munion. He died at Haekney, 13th April, 1831. 

144, James Grzson, Esa. (1812-43).—A mem- 
ber of the Presbyterian Board as a representative 
of Carter-lane Congregation (1810-43). A mem- 
ber of the New England Company, at whose 
office there is a portrait of him. He died in 18438, 

145. James Espaine, Esq. (1812-64).—Son of 
James Esdaile, Esq. (No. 137), whom he suc- 
ceeded both in this Trust and as treasurer of the 
Presbyterian Fund, which office he held until his 
death, which occurred in 1864. 

146. Rey. ALEXANDER CromBiz, LL.D. (1813 
35).—Minister of the Presbyterian Congregation 
at Highgate and a learned schoolmaster. Author 
of an “ Hssay on Philosophical Necessity,” 1793, 
“ A Treatise on the Etymology and Syntax of the 
English Language,” 1809, “ Natural Theology, : 
two vols., 1829, and other works. He died at his 
residence in York-terrace, Regent’s Park, June 
11, 1840, in his seventy-ninth year. 

147. Rey, Joun Porricary (1814-20),—Edu- 
tcated at St. Paul’s School; studied for the mi- 
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nistry among the Independents at Homerton 


Academy; many years pastor of the Inde- | p 


endent congregation at Newport in the Isle of 
Wight, until the increasing duties of a large 
school compelled his retirement. He afterwards 
adopted Unitarian opinions. About the year 
1806 he removed to Blackheath, where he 
acquired great reputation as a schoolmaster. 
Amongst his pupils there during the years 1813- 
17 was the late Lord Beaconsfield, from the age 
of nine to thirteen, when he was removed to Mr. 
Cogan’s school at Walthamstow. (See Letter 
by “Senex” in Daily News for May 11, 1881.) It 
is remarkable that this eminent personage 
should have received all his classical education 
and apparently all his schooling, from two of 


Dr. Williams’s Trustees. Mr. Potticary died 
March 3, 1827, aged fifty-seven years. 

148. SamurL Nicwoxson, Esq. (1815-27).— Of 
Finsbury-square. A member of Jewin-street 
Chapel... He died in 1827, leaving a legacy of 
£100 to the Presbyterian Board, of which he had 
been a member. 

A hundred years had now elapsed since the 
foundation of the Trust, and it was resolved to 
celebrate the event in some signal way. This 
was done by an “oration” delivered at the 
Library in February, 1816, by Dr. James Lind- 
say, followed by a dinner which was presided over 
by Dr. Abraham Rees and attended by all the 
‘Trustees and anumerous company of visitors, in- 
cluding Matthew Wood, Esq., the Lord Mayor, 
afterwards M.P. for London (the father of the 
late Lord Chancellor Hatherley), William Smith, 
Esq., M.P. for Norwich, William Lister, M.D., 
Samuel Pett, M.D., and other distinguished Non- 
conformists. Dr. Lindsay’s eloquent oration 
must have delighted those who heard it, and may 
still be read with pleasure. Its main object was 
to show the grounds of their veneration for the 
character and memory of Dr. Daniel Williams. 
In referring to the various objects of the Trust, 
Dr. Lindsay gave the foremost place to its educa- 
tional branches. Numerous schools had been 
constantly at work giving daily instruction to 
about two hundred children; a long line of stu- 
dents had received university or collegiate educa- 
tion ; books in English and Welsh had been an- 
nually distributed ; material assistance and en- 
couragement had been extended to schoolmasters 
and preachers, especially in the Principality of 
Wales ; and pecuniary assistance had been yearly 
granted to widows and ministers in broken health 
or straitened circumstances ; whilst the Library 
in Redcross-street had been highly useful in a way 
which had never been contemplated or dreamt of 
by the founder. Ever since its erection it had 
been, to use the words of Dr. Lindsay, “ the place 
of public business to the collective body of the 
Dissenters in this great city ; a place in which 
noble stands have often been made against eccle- 
siastical usurpation ; ia which generous efforts 
have originated to promote the extension of reli- 
gious privileges to men of all persuasions; a 
central point, round which the friends of religious 
freedom in every part of Britain rally.* 

“Having thus laid before you,” continued Dr. 
Lindsay, ‘a short account of the objects which 
Dr. Williams contemplated, in a scheme so 
wisely planned, so nobly endowed—permit me to 
say (and from the small share of merit that I can 
claim in the management, I trust I may be 
exempted from the imputation of vanity when I 
do say confidently that no trust was ever dis- 
charged with more care, or applied with more 
disinterested fidelity to fulfil the intentions of 
the founder.” 

149, Rey. ArcuIBALD Barciay, LL.D. (1816- 
56).—A learned and useful member of the Trust, 
taking special interest in the Glasgow and Divi- 
nity Scholarships, son-in-law of Dr. James Lind- 
say (No. 114supra). Relinquishing the ministry 
he accepted an appointment in the office of the 
Hudson Bay Company. He died in 1856. 

150. Rey. Wizu1am Jonnson Fox (1819-35). 
—Minister of Parliament-Court Chapel from 


* It is much to be regretted that the disruption of 
the united body of the Three Denominations about 
fifty years ago, resulting in the separation of the 
Presbyterians from the Independents and Baptists, 
greatly narrowed the usefulness of the Library both 
asa Club and as a Reading-room ; but this defect 
was compensated for by increased attention to the 
Scholarships and Schools, which were much improved 
by the efforts of the Trustees, and especially by the 
great and unflagging interest taken in them by the 
lute learned James Yates and Davin Davison, 
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PRIESTCRAFT. . 
[A Paper read by the Rev, Jonn Warcrt, B.A. 
at the meeting of the London District Unitarian 
Society, held on March 14, 1882.] 


THE INQUIRER. 


1817 to 1824, and thenceforth until 1852 of South- 
lace Chapel, Finsbury, which was built for him. 
Member of Parliament for Oldham from 1847 to 
1863. Equally eminent as a writer and orator. 
Born at Uggleshall, Suffolk, March 1, 1786. 
Educated for the Ministry at Homerton College 
(1806-9). First settled at Fareham, Hants, with 
an Orthodox congregation ; but after twelve 
months his theological opinions having undergone 
a change he withdrew, and formed another so- 
ciety there. In 1812 he became minister of the 
Unitarian congregation at Chichester, and re- 
moved thence in 1817 to London, where his elo- 
quence soon attracted a brilliant and overflowing 
congregation. Hazlitt described him as “a 
speaker as fluent as Irving, with a sweeter voice, 
and with a moreanimated beneficent countenance.” 
In 1832 he»commenced writing for the Press, 
through which he exercised great influence ever 
after. The letters of “ Publicola” in the Weekly 
Dispatch, and of “A Norwich Weaver Boy aa 
The League, were from his powerful pen. He 
took an active part in establishing The London 
and Westminster Review, and was for some time 
proprietor of the Monthly Repository. In theo- 
logical opinions he was in advance of the Eng- 
lish Unitarians of his day, and was to them 
very much what Theodore Parker was to the 
Unitarians of the United States, and for that 
pre-eminence he paid a similar penalty. He 
was the idol of his own congregation, who, 
after being instructed and delighted by his minis- 
try for a quarter of a century, said to him in 
an address, “ When juster views shall prevail of 
the duty of man to God, and of man to man; 
when wiser estimates shall be formed of life and 
of death; when in public, the welfare of the 
human family shall take precedence of class legis- 
lation ; and in religion, bigotry and intolerance 
svall give place to charity and love—then will be 
found foremost in the records of the wise and 
great, by whom these blessings have been 
wrought, the name of William Johnson Fox.” 
He resigned Dr. Williams’s Trust in 1836. He 
died on June 3, 1864, aged seventy-eight years. 
His principal works have since been published 
in a Memorial Edition in twelve vols., except 
his “ Lectures to the Working Classes,” which 
were intended to form four additional volumes. 
There is a portrait of him in chalk taken in 
1845 by his only daughter, Mrs. Bridell Fox, « 
fine engraving of a facsimile of which has been 
contributed by her to the collection made by the 
writer of these notes, A portrait in oils was 
painted by the same artist about twelve years 
later, her father being then upwards of :e -enty 
years of age. 


What is the true position of the minister of 
religion? What are the essential characteristics 
that distinguish him from other men? What is 
his relation to the people to whom he ministers ? 
What are his rights and privileges, what his 
duties and the demands justly made upon him? ~ 
Such are the questions that meet us when we 
approach the consideration of my present sub- — 
ject. ’ 

The answers practically given to these ques- 
tions, by the usages of various Christian Churches, 
disclose the existence of two theories on the sub- 
ject, entirely different and mugnally antagonistic. 
The one theory says :—“ The minister of religion 
is a man set apart from his brethren by a mystical 
operation which makes him the especial chanvel 
of communication between God and man ; in his 
official capacity he is raised above human weak- 
ness, and invested with superhuman power and 
authority.” The other theory says :—“He is a 
man who devotes himself to religious study and 
work, and who thus becomes peculiarly capable 
of leading the people’s devotion, and of speaking 
to them, in public and private, words of religious 
counsel and admonition.” The one calls him a 
priest ; the other calls hima minister. The one 
regards him as a master; the other treats him 
asa brother. The one demands from him a life 
of asceticism ; the other encourages him to do all 
that may become a man. The one bows in re- 
verence to his office ; the other pays him respect, 
only so far as his individual character and ac- 
complished work earn it for him. The one gives 
rise toa priestly order, separated from the rest 
of mankind; the other reduces to its lowest point 
the distinction between clergy and laity. The 
one leads on to Priestcraft with all its connected 
evils; the other fosters individualism and the 
broadest liberty. 

The Roman Catholic Church (in this as in 
other matters boldly making its practice consis- 
tent with its theory) shows the working of the 
former view. In it the priest in right of his 
office becomes more than an ordinary man. He 
has the power of working a constantly repeated 
miracle, as often as he celebrates the Mass. He 
alone can perform the solemn rites of religion. 
He has authority to receive confession, allot pen- — 
ance and grant absolution, and by his ministrations 
to give the dying an entrance to heaven, and by 
his prayers for the dead to procure for them re- 
lease from purgatory. In order that he may 
hold this exalted position, there is demanded 
from him an entire separation from the world. 
No secular occupations or earthly pleasures are 
permitted to him; no family ties.give him sym- 
pathy with his fellows ; no wife cheers his home ; 
no children gather round his knees. His order 
is supposed to be raised above the rest of hu- 
manity,by its sanctity, with duties, interests, and 
powers none outside of it can share. Hence 
this priestly order naturally devotes itself, in its 
corporate capacity, to the exaltation of the Church, 
sees an enemy in every one who interferes with 
this object, and uses every means to consolidate 
its power and extend its influence. Where there ~ 
are priests there must be priestcraft. 

The opposite theory is professed by English 
Nonconformists. No ordination is needed to 
set apart their ministers ; no special education 
even is an essential condition to them ; any man 
who shows that he can fulfil the duties of the 
position is welcomed to it. The only consecra- 
tion needed is that of the Spirit of God, The 
minister may even unite with his ministry at- 
tention to some secular employment, if he can 
successfully fill both spheres of activity. His 


(To be continued. ) 


Sunpay AT THE GRosveNoR GanLEry. — Sunday 
last was the Sunday Society’s public day at this 
gallery, and the usual large attendance on these 
occasions was this time greater than the building 
could accommodate at one time, but by dint of care- 
ful management 3,320 persons passed through the 
gallery between six and half-past eight. Many went 
away without getting in, but the gallery was kept 
open until all who waited bad an opportunity of 
passing through. In spite of the crowding the 
greatest good humour and order prevailed, and Mr. 
Mark H. Judge, the hon. sec., was loudly cheered 
when he appealed to the people to pass out quickly 
on account of the block in Bond-street, and referred 
to the opening of the gallery as an imposing demon- 
stration in favour of opening the British Museum and 
similar institutions on Sunday rather than a visit 
to see the pictures. It was evident from the names 
obtained to the special petition placed in the gallery 
for signature that the majority of the visitors (who 
had obtained their tickets by written application) 
belonged to the artisan class, Many public men, 
however, were present, including the President of 


the Society, Mr. Thomas Burt, M.P., Mr. L. 8. 
Courtney, M.P., Mr. J, F. Cheetham, M.P., Mr. F. 
W. Buxton, M.P., Mr. T. B. Potter, M.P., Professor 
John Marshall, F.R.S., Professor Corfield, Mr. Mark 
H. Judge, and Mr. H. Rutherfurd. Several members 
of Parliament who had been specially invited to 
witness the result of the Sunday opening had con- 
clusive evidence that the privilege was appreciated, 
as not caring to wait in Bond-street for an hour, as 
many members did, they were unable to get into the 
gallery. 

Tux Metropolitan Board of Works has granted 
permission to erect a statue to the memory of the 
late Thomas Carlyle on the Chelsea Embankment, 
on a site immediately opposite to Cheyne-row. 


utterances on questions of theology carry no 
weight with them, except so far as he can prove 
to the understanding of his hearers their accord- 
ance with a recognised standard of doctrine. 
His words and actions alike are freely criticised. 
Appointed by the people, he has to work with 
and for the people, and his success depends en- 
tirely on the extent to which he can command 
the respect and meet the felt wants of his fellow 
one They care for the man, not for the 
office. 

T need not dwell on the manner in which the — 
Established Church of England, in accordance 
with its general spirit of compromise, attempts — 
to comhine the two theories ; the High Church- — 
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man trying to reproduce the, Roman Catholic | 


system, and the Low Churchman inclining to 
that of the Nonconformist, while there are many 
noble examples, in all sections of the Church, of 
clergymen who show by their conduct that they 
conceive all human interests have a claim on 
them, and that all human occupations and 
amusements (if in themselves innocent) are per- 
mitted tothem. Nor can I pause to remark on 
the close connection between sacramental forms 
of, religion and priestcraft, the one leading in- 
evitably to the other. I must hasten on to the 
practical part of my subject—our own position 
and duties in reference to priestly claims and 
pretensions. 

In England the spirit of Priesteraft can hardly 
raise its head, at least plainly and avowedly. If 
ever it does so, in any of the great centres of 
population, it is sure to meet with rebuke and 
protest. But in rural districts, and where no 
strong, healthy public opinion is powerful as a 
check, instances frequently occur that show that 
even in this free country priests cannot exist 
without seeking to lord it over their brethren, 
and that they inevitably cherish a spirit of in- 
tolerance. The fact that it is now proposed to 
establish a direct religious test for members 
of the houses of Parliament shows that the 
friends of religious liberty cannot yet afford to 
become negligent, as though the battle was over. 
Could that proposal be carried, there would be 
perfect consistency in extending it to corpora- 
tions, magistracies and in fact to all public 
offices. And there is no doubt that the same 
men who now demand a declaration of belief in 
God as a condition of admission to office, would, 
if they had the power, equally demand a decla- 
ration of belief in the Trinity, or of conformity 
to the Church, and the tide of progress would 
at once be driven back half a century. I think 
then we may easily underestimate the danger to 
which even we are exposed in reference to the 
terrible evils of Priestcraft and Intolerance. 
But we see comparatively little of them in this 
country. Go to France or Italy, especially go 
to Rome and the South of Italy, and you will 
find, in spite of all the reforms and improve- 
ments of late years, a blind bigotry, a_ fierce 
fanaticism, a domineering dictation, a perpetual 
domestic interference on the part of the priests, 
combined with stupid ignorance and silly super- 
stition among their followers, such as make it 
difficult to understand how any true religion can 
coexist with these things. I know that many 
liberals here think the words and deeds of the 
anti-clericals in France and Italy exaggerated and 
violent ; that is because here we do not see and 
feel the evils. I found my strong feeling on this 
question not on vague impressions, but on what 
I have seen and heard among the people who are 
experiencing the wrongs which priestcraft can 
still inflict after all the checks it has received. 
The father of a family, for instance, wishes to 
send his boys to a secular school, in preference 
to a priests’ school. But he finds himself 
thwarted by their mother, who, frightened by 
her confessor into the belief that her own 


and her children’s salvation depends on the 


decision, makes herself miserable till he 
yields ; thus the man finds there is a power out- 
side the home, against which he cannot contend 
without a vast amount of domestic misery, and he 
has to submit his children to instruction which 
tends to alienate them from himself. A man 
holds himself aloof from the Church; as a conse- 
quence, he is subject to every kind of petty per- 
secution ; his domestic servants are induced to 
leave him, or else act as spies on him ; his business 
transactions are interfered with; if it isin a small 
town or country district he is virtually “ Boy- 


-cotted,” till he makes peace with the Church by a 


liberal annual subsidy to the priests. A man is 
known to be a freethinker, and throughout life 
to refuse all priestly ministrations, but when he 


comes to die, if his female relatives are devotees ; 
his sick room is filled with priests; when he 


is too weak too resist, and his last moments are 
disturbed by what are to him offensive ceremonies. 


Many similar individual experiences might be 


mentioned ; and when from individuals we turn 
to the community, we find the priesthood the 
opponent of all reform. Whenever any advance 
is proposed, social, intellectual, or political, they 
are its determined enemies. A French writer, 
comparing tke amounts of crime and of priestly 
influence in the several departments, relative to 
the population of each, draws this conclusion :— 
“The departments the most criminal are those 
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the most devout, so that the maximum of crime 
coexists with the maximum of faith; the most 
criminal departments are those in which the 
people spend most on masses and tapers, also 
where they spend least on books, on paper, and 
on soap.” 

In saying all this, I do not desire to speak 
against the priests as men. Very many of them 
are virtuous, pious, and charitable, and deserve 
our sincere respect. But I have been speaking of 
the system, and that system is, 1 am convinced, 
from all I have heard and seen, the greatest evil 
under which a country can groan, worse even 
than a despotic government, for that only enslaves 
men’s bodies, while priestcraft also tyrannises 
over their minds and souls. 

The injury to the priests themselves is scarcely 
less. They are in danger of becoming either 
hypocrites or ascetics. If the lower nature is so 
strong that the priest cannot succeed in being all 
that the Church demands of him, he contents 
himself with seeming. If he is too noble to as- 
sume a virtue when he has it not, he crushes the 
body by means of austerities which carry with 
them dire penalties, alike to body and mind. 
Rare are the instances in which all the priestly 
duties can be performed, all the priestly observ- 
ances can be attended to, year after year, with 
the mind entirely occupied, the soul deeply 
touched, throughout the ceremonies. Hence the 
formality with which the rites are celebrated, the 
irreverent manner in which the most solemn acts 
of worship are gone through, showing that they 
have become to the priest a mere meaningless 
routine. ‘The people meanwhile are led to believe 
they cannot by themselves draw nigh to God, to 
be content to possess a lower degree of purity and 
sanctity than that they ascribe to the priest, to 
imagine that what is necessary to him is not even 
required of them, and thus to rest satisfied with 
their poor achievements and not be ashamed of 
their shortcomings. On everyside does priestcraft 
work evil. 

It may at first sight appear that this subject is 
of little practical importance to ws, that since our 
principles lead us to a system directly opposed to 
priestcraft, in relation to our ministers, we need 
no warning against it, and that any injurious 
manifestation of its spirit among other religious 
bodies in this country is sure to meet with an im- 
mediate rebuke from the free spirit of English- 
men. But even here a perpetual watchfulness 
and a frequent protest are required ; it is only 
by a fixed determination not to yield one inch to 
any attempted usurpation, and by a systematic 
effort to tear up the roots of the evil among our- 
selves, that we can guard against a tendency 
which sometimes shows itself where we should 
least expect it. There was a time when this 
whole nation was bowed down beneath the 
yoke of priestly domination ; all free thought was 
punished as a deadly sin ; all individual opinion 
was a heresy, doomed both in this world and the 
next, and spiritual slavery was universal. <As a 
nation we have freed ourselves; but most of us 
must know of individuals at the present moment, 
members of the Church of England, who never 
think for themselves, who crush down their in- 
tellects, naturally strong and quick, to obey the 
priest, who dare not enter a Dissenting place of 
worship or read a freethought book, and whose 
only answer to any question as to why they act 
or believe as they do, is because ‘‘the Father” 
tells them it is right. They have entirely lost 
their freedom, sunk their individuality, and are 
content to be blind puppets in the hands of their 
spiritual tyrants. Let me, then, suggest the means 
by which the members of a Free Church, such as 
Unitarians boast that they possess, may get rid of 
any relics of its spirit which priestcraft may have 
bequeathed to them, and may secure themselves 
against the dangers which human weakness and 
indolence and cowardice make ever recurring in 
the history of religion. 

I. All words and phrases, all usages and 
forms, which encourage the notion of a distinc- 
tion of class between the ministers of religion 
and other men tend to priestcraft. To call the 
minister ‘‘ reverend,” to see him in a peculiar 
dress, to think it necessary he should put on a 
gown before he enters a pulpit, and other such 
things, are said to be but trifles, as to which it 
is folly to raise a question. But such trifles, 
going on constantly, must produce an effect on 
the mind, and those who are accustomed to 
them from youth to manhood cannot but feel 
their influence. The fact that special priestly 
claims, in the Church of England, go hand in 
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hand with special attention to ceremonial cos- 
tume is an instructive warning. The costly 
vestments, and the frequent robing and unrob- 
ing, inan Italian cathedral, which excite a smile 
of contempt from an English spectator, are 
known by the astute priests who practice them 
to be an instrument for riveting the chains 
wherein they hold the souls of ignorant devo- 
tees. In the English Church again, the clergy- 
man, who is called “Father,” will be found 
to be one who exacts a slavish obedience from 
his followers. Who, then, can say that words 
and usages have no effect P Whocan deny that 
we ought to inquire whether we are sufficiently 
on our guard, in reference to these things? If 
a minister of religion, dressed like other men, 
living like other men, called like other men, 
with all this can hold fast to himself the respect 
and even the reverence of a congregation, by 
the weight of his character, the purity of his 
life, the warmth of his piety, the worth of his 
work, he will have nothing of the priest about 
him, but he will produce a greater, wider and 
more lasting spiritual good than a multitude of 
priests can effect. 

Il. Every religious community that values 
freedom should encourage their ministers (not 
only permit but encourage them) to do every- 
thing that other men do, so far as there is no 
sin init. ‘Too often the minister is still treated 
as though he were something more or less than 
man. Actions, pursuits, amusements, freely 
permitted to the layman are forbidden to the 
minister. The phrase is still sometimes used 
in reference to an action—“ there is no harm in 
it, but it is not exactly the thing for a minister.” 
The authority of a priest is denied to him, but 
something of the asceticism of a priest is 
demanded from him. In opposition to all such 
tendencies we mnst maintain and practically 
enforce the truth, that all is right to the 
minister that is not wrong to the man. The 
limit, of course, is that other things must 
not take up so much of his time and atten- 
tion as to interfere with his peculiar work. 
But this same limit exists to all men. The 
blacksmith at his forge, or the merchant in his 
counting-house, or the judge on the bench, is not 
justified in giving so much time to any pursuit 
outside his particular vocation as will interfere 
with its proper and successful performance. 
And the minister must see to it that his one 
great duty is not neglected for the sake of other 
work or of any form of recreation. But this is 
the only limit, and when this is attended to the 
most useful minister will be the one who lives 
and acts most like other men, taking his part 
in politics, social work and amusements, free 
from the evil of the world without trying to take 
himself out of the world. 


ILI. In order to maintain the conviction that 
a minister is not a member of a separate class, 
but simply a layman, habitually doing religious 
work, other laymen must sometimes share this 
work with him. Many striking examples, in all 
Christian churches, prove what a mighty power 
for good is a truly religious man who, while 
doing well his part in the busy scenes of every- 
day life, yet finds time and power to give some 
of his efforts to spiritual work. Lay preachers, 
Sunday-school teachers, visitors of the poor, and 
moral reformers are a main element of strength 
in all our denominations. The ministers wel- 
come them as fellow-workers. The priests even 
are glad of their help, within certain limits. 
But why should any limit be set? Why should 
not a thoughtful and pious layman read the 
Scriptures and offer up prayer in the congrega- 
tion of his brethren? Why should he not 
sometimes preach, if he can do so to the edifica- 
tion of those who hear himP ‘The Church of 
England allows the lessons to be read by lay- 
men—why should not the Bible reading in all 
our chapels be undertaken by one or other of the 
congregation? Many can be found who can 
read at least as well as the minister. Where 
a liturgy is used, why should the minister al- 
ways read prayers, to the exclusion of all the 
other worshippers? I know that many diffi- 
culties are suggested as to systematic lay 
preaching, but I believe they may all be over- 
come, ‘here are instances in which they have 
been overcome, and whenever I hear of such 
useful lay preaching I rejoice in it, not only on 
account of the direct good that is done, but even 
more on account of its indirect effect in striking 
a blow at the notion that the minister is in any 
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sense a priest. We acknowledge no consecration 
as necessary for our preachers but that of the 
Spirit of God. We believe that the true or- 
dination is that of aspiration, faith and love. 
Let us consistently act up to our principles. 

The natural and rightful tendency of the 
views I have now endeavoured to set forth is not 
to bring down the minister to a lower level, but 
to raise up the whole body of the people to the 
highest standard of piety and excellence—that 
each may be his own priest and lay on God’s 
altar his own spiritual sacrifices—that there may 
be fulfilled to us the prayer of the prophet of 
old, “ Would to God that all the Lord’s people 
were prophets, and that the Lord would put his 
spirit upon them !” 


Beprorp CHapren, Buoomssury.—The following 
are the chief paragraphs of a circular recently issued 
to his congregation by the Rey, 8. A. Brooke :— 

“T wish to draw the attention of the Members of the 
Congregation to the following matters, for which I ask 
their kind consideration :— 

“1. T accepted last year the office of Principal of 
the Men and Women’s College, at 29, Queen’s-square. 
I undertook this business, not only because of my 
own interest in the welfare of the College, but also 
because I hoped to awaken the interest of my congre- 
gation in a good work. We have, owing to many cir- 
cumstances, no organisations as other chapels have 
for performing useful, social, and charitable labour, 
and I have felt that this was a pity. The College 
supplied a means of employing, and to excellent pur- 
pose, the wealth or the leisure time of many persons 
who attend our services. Already much has been 
done by the congregation, but, in order that the work 
may be carried on with the certainty necessary for 
full usefulness, we need subscriptions ; and I should 
be very grateful if those who care for the higher edu- 
cation of working-men and women would subscribe 
a yearly sum to the College. I have examined into 
the way the educational and social work is conducted, 
and I do not think that money can be better em- 
ployed. 

“9. I have been asked to undertake a class of 
young persons which should be analogous to that held 
before confirmation in the Church of England, in 
which direct teaching may be given with regard to 
Christian doctrine and practice. During the months 
of June and July, on Wednesday mornings and for 
eight weeks, I purpose to hold such a class at Bedford 
Chapel. 

“*3, I wish to establish, for men of all classes, an 
evening meeting once a fortnight for the discussion of 
various subjects of present interest, at which a paper 
shall be read on the chosen subject, and a conversation 
follow. Should a sufficient number of names be sent 
in to form a basis for beginning such a society, I will 
meet those who offer themselves as members and lay 
before them the plan on which I propose to conduct 
it. At present I intend that the meeting should take 
place every fortnight, on Tuesday evening, at half- 
past eight, and should be continued steadily during 
the winter months, and if possible through the spring 
and summer. Letters may besent to Mr. R. A. Potts, 
26, South Audley-street, or to Mr. C. Light, 122, 
Gower-street.” 

(The fourth, fifth, and sixth paragraphs refer to 
the expenditure of the Communion offertory; the 
improvement of the musical service; and the erec- 
tion of a new east window at the cost of £200 in place 
of the present extremely ugly and insecure window.] 

Tue Buriaus Acr.—On Monday a. case, the 
Queen v. the Rev. J. Hall, was decided before Baron 
Huddleston and Justice Bowen. ‘The case arose 
out of proceedings taken under the Burials Act 
(43 and 44 Vict., cap. 41, sec. 10). An action was 
brought to compel the defendant to enter the burial 
of a Dissenter, named Louisa Drateford, upon the 
parish register of Shirland, in Derbyshire, of which 
the defendant was rector. After a demurrer had 
been dismissed, the action was tried before Justice 
Stephen, and a mandamus issued upon the defend- 
ant to make the entry. Subsequently a peremp- 
tory mandamus was issued upon the defendant for 
the same purpose, and an answer was given that 
the entry had been made by the Rev. James Maltby, 
officiating minister at Stonebroom Iron Church, in 
the defendant’s parish. The plaintiff obtained a rule 
nisifor the attachment of the defendant upon the 
ground that such a return was not a compliance 
with the mandamus,—Mr. Bingham showed cause 
against, and Mr, Morley supported the rule.-—Baron 
Huddleston considered that the defendant sought 
to evade the law in a manner which was not re- 
spectful to the Court, and directed that if a proper 
return were not made in a week attachment should 
issue, 

Mr. Mituais, R.A., has been elected a foreign 
Associate of the Paris Academy of Fine Arts, 
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Occasional Notes, 


We are informed that the Rev. C. C. Coe has 
consented to relieve the Rev. H. W. Crosskey of 
his duty of reading a paper at the Conference on 
Wednesday morning on “The Development of 
the Religious Life within our Churches,” in order 
that Mr. Crosskey may be at liberty to speak on 
the objects of the Conference at the Soirée to be 
held in the evening. The communion service, to 
be conducted by the Rev. W. Gaskell, will be 
held in Hope-street Church, at six o’clock on the 
evening of Tuesday, April 18. 

A’ spIRITED patriotic song has been written by 
Mr. Alfred Tennyson, the first verse only of 
which we were able to give a fortnight ago. The 
following is the whole song, which has been 
slightly modified from the original, in subservience 
to vocal purposes :— 


First pledge our Queen, my friends, and then, 
A health to England every guest ; 
He best will serve the race of men 
Who loves his native country best! 
May freedom’s oak for ever last, 
With larger life from day to day : 
He loves the present and the past 
Who lops the moulder’d branch away. 
Hands all round! God the traitor’s hope confound ! 
To the great cause of Freedom drink, my friends, 
And the great name of England round and round. 


To all the loyal hearts who long 
To keep our English Empire whole ! 
To all our noble sons, the strong 
New England of the Southern Pole ! 
To England under Indian skies, 
To those dark millions of her realm ! 
To Canada whom we love and prize, 
Whatever statesman hold the helm. 
Hands all round! God the traitor’s hope confound ! 
To the great cause of Freedom drink, my friends, 
And the great name of England round and round, 


To all our statesmen so they be 
True leaders of the land’s desire ! 
To both our Houses, may they see 
Beyond the borough and the shire ! 
We sailed wherever ship could sail, 
We founded many a mighty State, 
Pray God our greatness may not fail 
Through craven fears of being great ! 
Hands all round ! God the traitor’s hope confound ! 
To the great cause of Freedom drink, my friends, 
And the great name of England round and round. 


Proressor Davip Swine, the popular preacher 
of Chicago, who has lately come over from dog- 
matic Orthodoxy to religious Liberalism, in an 
article in the Alliance of that city, reminds us 
that the system attempted by the Quakers, and 
we may add by Puritans generally, was too un- 
kind to human nature to be what the world 
needed. “It forgot that man was by nature a 
lover of the beautiful, and must have beautiful 
music and beautiful sanctuaries, and an attractive 
sermon, and, in forgetting so much, Quakerism 
failed to be the practical form of religion which 
was demanded. It was a religion of honesty, 
but of nothing besides ; and in this it was de- 
fective, for an honest man loves a beautiful 
house and fine clothes and good music. Unit- 
arianism was a more symmetrical philosophy. 
It reacted against mere metaphysics without 
making a prosaic machine. It left man poetic 
and made him more moral—a religion of charac- 
ter and of taste.” But Unitarianism, also, we 
may add, is defective in that element which ap- 
peals to man’s taste and imagination, and we 
want a large accession of Broad Churchmen 
like Mr. Stopford Brooke to introduce more of 
that esthetic element in which our services are 
sadly wanting. With few exceptions our chapels 
are cold and unattractive in the interior, how- 
ever handsome in the exterior, and with only 
one or two exceptions are manifold liturgical 
services, correct and impressive as they are, 
seem to us to be wanting in richness, fulness, 
variety, and, above all, in perfect simplicity of 
tone. Among all our London Churches there 
are only two where the services at all approach 
our ideal of a tasteful and impressive ritual, 
and of one of these the building, both in the ex- 
terior and interior, is almost repulsive in its 
ugliness. Many of our country churches, in the 
North more especially, are stately structures, 
but the congregations seem to be afraid of warmth 
and colour and interior decorations, and the 
general effect is often chilling in the extreme, 
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And thus in some of the largest towns we 
retain that dreadful Dissenting service which 
is only attractive to those who have long 
been accustomed to “the one man system, 

and is mainly responsible, we verily believe, for 
the growing alienation of our young people and 
their secession to the Established Church, often 
without any real change of conviction. If we 
were thoroughly honest and outspoken at the 
coming Conference we should have very little 
“and all talk” about the progress of liberal 
ideas and the grandeur of our free position, but 
should have much serious discussion on the un- 
satisfactory position of our ministry—financial 
and otherwise ; the declining state of too many 
of our congregations, and its causes and reme- 
dies ; the apathy and indifference of a large 
number of our laity; the unattractiveness of 
our public worship ; the slight hold we seem to 
have over our own young people. There might 
be much “searching of heart,” and many pro- 
tests against “self-criticism” and unpalatable 
facts, but the result would be more beneficial 
and lasting than could be attained by any con- 
ceivable amount of self-glorification. 


M. Renan lectured at the Sorbonne on Satur- 
day night to a crowded audience on the subject, 
“Whatisa Nation?” One or two passages in 
the lecture had a practical bearing on some of the 
political questions of the day. According to M. 
Renan, a grave misunderstanding exists. People 
are apt to make a confusion between races and 
nations. France has become a-nation because 
the Kings of France, with brutal disregard of the 
feelings and aspirations of the various races which 
settled in the country, welded them all into one 
compact mass. But other countries were not so 
fortunate, and this was particularly the case with 
Austria. He says :— 


Under the crown of St. Stephen, the Magyars and 
the Slavs have remained as distinct as they were 
eight hundred years ago, Far from blending together 
the various elements of its dominions, the House of 
Hapsburg has kept separate and often opposed them 
to each other. In Bohemia the Tchek and the Ger- 
man elements are superposed, like oil and water in 
the same vessel. The Turkish policy of the separa- 
tion of nationalities according to their religious faith 
has had far graver consequences, It has brought 
about the ruin of the Hast. Take any town like 
Salonica and Smyrna; you will find there five or 
six communities who hardly have anything in com- 
mon, and all of whom have traditions and recollec- 
tions of their own. Now, the essence of a nation is 
that all its individual members should have many 
points in common, and that all should have forgotten 
a good deal. No French citizen can tell whether he 
is a Bargundian, a Visigoth, or one of the Alani. 
Every French citizen should have cast into oblivion 
the St. Bartholomew and the massacres of the six- 
teenth century in the south, 


Pursuing the development of his theory M. 
Renan proceeded to show thatit was in virtue of 
its natural working that the unity of Italy had 
been helped by her successive defeats, and that 
Turkey had been demolished by her victories. 
Ethnographical considerations have, M. Renan 
contends, nothing to do with nationality, and he 
instances as a proof of this England, which he 
described as a mixture of Celtic and Germanic 
blood, the proportions of which are singularly 
difficult to define ; Germany, where the Teutonic 
is largely blended with the Celtic and the Slav 
element ; and Italy, where Greeks, Gauls, Etru- 
rians, Pelasgians, and numberless other races 
have all lost their characteristic race affinities. 
Affinity of language, he contended, was no proof 
of common nationality, and he protested against 
the theory of German politicians, that German- 
speaking races were zpso facto part and parcel of 
the German nation. 


We learn from the Boston Christian Register 
that on Sunday, Feb. 19, Mr. Robert Collyer 
preached in the pulpit of All Souls (Dr. Bellows’s 
Church). His subject was “ Remembrance ;” 
and there were many tender and touching allu- 
sions to the dead pastor, who it now seems has 
gone away for a little while, but must surely 
return. Mr. Collyer strove to show how he 
would return and abide with us through the 
benignant influences of memory. On Tuesda 
evening a large Church meeting was held at A 
Souls, to consider the present situation and take 
action for the future. Mr. Eaton ably pointed 
out some of the lions inthe path. Dr, Bellows’s 
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great name and fame, his personal attraction 
which drew strangers to hear him, his command- 
ing position in the denomination makes it the 
less easy to perpetuate and strengthen his life- 
work. Some excellent resolutions were offered 
by Mr. Sedgwick, and approved by the society. 
Two separate sets of resolutions, from the Church 
of the Messiah, and the Church of the Saviour, 
Brooklyn, were also passed. It was finally re- 
solved to pay the late pastor’s salary up to April, 
1882, and all funeral expenses, and also to give 
the congregation an opportunity to express its 
preference as to the settling of a minister. It is 
understood that. the Rev. Brooke Herford has 
been invited to fill the pulpit of All Souls for 
three months, or until some one is obtained per- 
manently. This gives pleasure to Mr. Herford’s 
friends and admirers, who are numerous. 


Tue Christian World states that a novel church 
entertainment is reported from America as having 
been introduced by the young people of, the 
Harlem Congregational Church, in Association 
Hall. This unique feature was a “broom drill” 
by seventeen young women, dressed in suits of 
white unbleached muslin, trimmed with Turkey- 
red and in Zouave hats. Under the lead of their 
captain, who was armed with an elongated fea- 
ther duster, this band of Amazons went through 
the complete manual of arms, showing marked 
efficiency in the use of their special implements. 
They were especially formidable when they 
formed a hollow square and “charged brooms,” 
their appearance suggesting that they would be 
dangerous assailants if provoked to the use of 
the broomstick. The novelty of the entertain- 
ment, says the reporter, made it peculiarly 

enjoyable to everybody present. The “broom 

drill” is likely to become the special attraction 
of church fairs, taking the place of the spelling- 
bee and other worn-out features of these enter- 
tainments. As to the novelty of the performance 
there can be little doubt ; as to its being “ pecu- 
liarly enjoyable,” we can only imagine that 
everybody present had been let out from what- 
ever corresponds to Earlswood Asylum in Har- 
lem. If this kind of thing is to be the “special 
atteaction ” of church fairs, Heaven preserve us 
from such attractions. 

Herz are two more passages, in addition to 
those we published last week, from Bishop Thirl- 
wall’s “‘ Letters Literary and Theological.” The 
first relates to the Establishment question, in re- 
ference to which the far-seeing Bishop, ina letter 
to Bishop Ewing, dated April 27, 1868, writes :— 

_ “T believe with you that ‘the stream of tendency’ 
is against the Established Churches, and will, 
sooner or later, sweep them all away. Whether 
the Church of England will gain or lose by that 
event must depend mainly on the constitution of 
the Disestablished Church. But the more imme- 
diately pressing question seems to me to be whe- 


ther, before it is touched from without, the 
Church must not fall to pieces, rent by internal 
divisions. This would be the worst catastrophe 
of all, and our ‘unions’ and ‘associations’ seem 
to be doing all they can to bring it about.” 


In a letter written in the last year of his life, 
addressed to the Rev. Professor Plumptre, Bishop 
Thirlwall remarks :—‘‘ I never was less satisfied 
with the present condition of Anglican theology ; 
never, as it appeared to me, had our divines 
more need of a larger measure of modesty and 
reverence to prevent them from believing that 
they had mastered the whole counsel of God, or 
as much of it as is still accessible to human in- 
vestigation, while they aimed at nothing more 
than vamping up an orthodox phraseology so as 
to give it an air of novelty. But it also seems to 
me that the present state of parties among us is 
peculiarly unfavourable to any attempt in this 
direction, not only because public attention is ab- 
sorbed by the ‘infinitely little,” without even 
studying that, but because all parties alike are 
afraid of incurring the reproach of doctrinal inno- 
vation, and, above all, of scepticism and rational- 
ism, which they would gladly cast on one 
another.” 


We are old-fashioned enough to dislike mixing 
up very secular festivities—which are well enough 
in their way—with serious congregational affairs, 
and we have more than once protested against 
the growing tendency to introduce amateur 
theatricals and dances in connection with meet- 


ings convened chiefly for religious purposes. We 
read this week a full and glowing report of 
speeches from several earnest ministers and lay- 
men atone of our country meetings, and while 
we exalted almost to the seventh-heaven at the 
pleasing accounts of the prosperity and prospects 
of “the cause,” we confess that it “gave us a 
turn,” as the phrase is, to come upon the striking 
contrast in the two closing sentences :— 

The meeting concluded with the audience sing- 
ing ‘‘ Praise God from whom all blessings flow.” 

The room was afterwards cleared for dancing, 
which was kept wp for some time to the strains of 
Mr. T. Ford’s band. 


Here was indeed a fallj from heaven to earth ! 
The young people no doubt enjoyed the dance, 
but surely they might have had’ it on a more 
appropriate occasion. ‘“‘O reform it altogether.” 


Various devices have been adopted to induce 
children to attend Sunday-schools with a fair 
degree of regularity, we mean, of course, chil- 
dren who do not care to go, and who cannot join 
heartily in singing 

“ The Sunday-school, the Sunday-school, 
Oh, ’tis the place I love.” 


It has been reserved to one Columbus Tyler, a 
recently-deceased millionaire of Boston, U.S.A., 
to devise a novel method. He has left a sum of 
£30,000, out of which twelve shillings is to he 
placed annually to the credit of every boy who, 
between the ages of five and twenty shall attend 
Sunday-school regularly, the money to be paid 
them when they reach the age of twenty-five. 
Girls who attend regularly between the ages of 
five and eighteen receive a like sum, to be paid 
when twenty-one years old. We are afraid that 
some of the irreverent will hardly think it “ good 
enough,” still the object that Columbus had in 
view was a good one. At the same time we do 
not feel inclined to advise a repetition of this 
kind of promoting Sunday-school education ; 
there is too much of a flavour of bribery about it. 


Mrs. Ciara M. BisBEz, who pursued for three 
yearsat Harvard Divinity School theregularcourse 
of study, and would have received the degree of 
Bachelor of Divinity if Havard were as just to 
women as it is to men, has asked for ordination 
to the Christian ministry. The services took 
place at Lyceum Hall, Dorchester, near Boston, 
on Sunday, February 26. Mrs. Bisbee is the 
widow of the Rev. Herman Bisbee, who about 
eight or nine years ago was for a short time 
minister of the temporary chapel at Stepney, and 
at that period she occasionally occupied her hus- 
band’s place in the pulpit, much to the gratifica- 
tion of her hearers. Why should not women 
preach, when duly qualified? We know of no 
profession for which they are so well adapted as 
for the ministry, and are inclined to think that 
if about one-third of our ministers would retire 
in their favour it might be a real gain to our 
cause. 


Art the banquet which the Lord Mayor gave on 
Saturday to commemorate the Smoke Abatement 
Exhibition, Sir Frederick Leighton brought a 
special indictment against London smoke on the 
score of “the interminable hours, days, and weeks 
of enforced idleness which he and many a brother 
painter spent in the continuous contemplation of 
the ubiquitous yellow fog.” Mr. Lowell, how- 
ever, pointed out that this fog produces some 
very fine atmospheric effects, and Turner must 
oftea have studied the darkened skies of London. 
So, too, it was in the midst of London fogs and 
in the dreariest of London back streets that Wil- 
liam Blake (who “looked through his eye, not 
with it”) saw some of his brightest visions. 
Even Mr. Ruskin has discovered poetry in smoke, 
and there is astriking passage in “ Fors Clavi- 
gera,” where the smoke is described as “looking 
as if it were made of dead men’s souls.” Mr. 
Ruskin has made another valuable discovery. 
He happened to be at Cannon-street Station a 
few years ago very early in the morning, and to 
his astonishment he found that “it is still possible 
to see blue sky entirely pure in London.” But 
all this is no great comfort to us when the smoke 
blinds us and chokes us, and with its mixture of 
dust and fog brings on serious pulmonary com- 
plaints, which compel some of us to flee to a 
warmer clime. 


er 


Hebrvetos. 


Onesinus: Memoirs of a Disciple of St. Paw. 
By the Author of “ Philochristus.” London : 
Macmillan and Co. 1882, 


This is the work of a rich and accomplished 
mind, of one capable of close reasoning, logical 
argument, clear statement ; and yet at the same 
time not. quite free from a tendency to substitute 
feeling for thought in a few instances where the 
latter light burns dim. The spirit of the volume 
is good and its moral tendency is pure ; for it 
inculcates a Christianity in which its native and 
original elements of sympathy, love, and charity 
are brought into prominence and the secondary 
things of dogmas, forms, and creeds are made 
subordinate. In the opening chapters it has in- 
teresting descriptions of Greek scenery and Greek 
life ; and though many of these are borrowed 
from authors long after the time of Onesimus, 
yet they harmonise with the ideas of the preceding 
period and throw light upon it. They are borrow- 
ings honestly avowed and judiciously used. The 
memoirs are of course fanciful. Of Onesimus no 
one knows anything, except from a brief mention 
of his mere name in the Epistle to the Colossians 
and a little more at large in Paul’s letter to Phile- 
mon. He had beena slave to Philemon; and 
having committed some fault or other and incurred 
the anger of his master, he had runaway. After 
many wanderings and sufferings he came in con- 
tact with Paul, and under his influence embraced 
Christianity. By the instrumentality of the same 
apostle he was ultimately reconciled to Philemon, 
his old master, and sent back to his former home 
in Colosse. In these memoirs it is assumed 
that he was of gentle though of unknown birth, 
that his elementary education in the house of his 
foster-mother had been very good, and that after- 
wards in the service of Philemon he had enjoyed 
opportunities of cultivating and refining his mind 
to a high degree, and of attaining to a considerable 
amount of learning. This being the intellectual 
character of Onesimus, the author of this volume 
has, in our judgment, committed a great mistake 
and inconsistency in making this poor escaped 
slave, but most gentle and refined man, to fall in 
the course of his runaway, homeless wanderings 
into the very coarsest, grossest, vulgarest forms 
of sin. This is against natural probability and 
metaphysicallaw. Men of intellectual refinement 
may possibly fall into grievous evils of character 
and conduct ; but when they do there is always 
some degree of outward decency and respectabi- 
lity, some trace of the former refinements cha- 
racterising even the evil which they do. But 
strange to say, this Onesimus, the man of taste, 
the clear reasoner, the elegant scholar, is repre- 
gented in his wanderings as attaching himself as 
a fife-player to an itinerant, begging Priest of 
Cybele and his troop of dancing girls, mingling 
in their wild and sensual orgies, andsubsequently, 
on his arrival at Rome, hiring himself out by the 
hour as a professional jester and buffoon at ban- 
quets and symposia. To ourthinking thereis some- 
thing absurd in this. An Oxford professor, an 
M.A., an LL.D., a man of intellectual eminence 
might possibly under some very dire temptation 
fall for a while into some grievous sin, and so lose 
a large measure of self-respect ; but imagine him 
going about as clown in a travelling circus, as a 
mountebank in the streets, or as a fiddler in the 
drinking booths of a country fair! He might 
possibly do much worse things than any of these, 
but these things he would not do. 

This volume in its theological aspects has a 
critical, rationalistic, sceptical part on the one 
hand, and a constructive and conservative part 
on the other. The critical and rationalistic argu- 
ment is conducted by Onesimus in his ‘‘ Letters to 
Artemidorus on the Doctrine of the Jews and 
Christians” in the third book. Nothing can be 
gounder and more searching in argument, more 
clear in expression, and more dignified and calm 
in tone than these letters. They are admirable. 
They overturn a great deal hitherto regarded as 
historical in Christianity ; they cut away large 
fragments of the merely marvellous, but they 
leave uninjured the natural and the true. 

But when Onesimus meets with Paul and sees 
in him the beautiful side of Christianity he 
changes his mental attitude and mentaltone. He 
leaves off reasoning and rationalistic inquiry and 
becomes emotional, and seems to endeavour to 
reconstruct by feeling a large portion of the very 
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edifice he had previously demolished by argu- 
ment. He becomes Christian under the influence 
of Paul, and builds up a religion on the basis of 
the teaching of that great apostle. The model 
was a good one in respect to the fine qualities of 
sincerity and earnestness; it was good also in 
eatholicity and breadth ; it was good in practical 
application of high principles to the daily con- 
duct of life ; it was good inasmuch as Paul, per- 
sonally, was one of the purest, noblest, most gene- 
rous and magnanimous of men; but it was not 
altogether good, in our humble opinion, inasmuch 
az there was in the mind of Paul (judging only 
from what are supposed to be his writings) a cer- 
tain tendency to over subtlety, a not very exten- 
sive knowledge of the history of humanity gene- 
rally, of the development of religious ideas, and 
the influence of nation upon nation—a looseness 
and want of connection in his style (the words 
being often tied together when the ideas were 
not), and a sort of’ involuntary cropping out now 
and then of doubtful dogmas even in teaching 
which, as a whole, eloquently declared the supe- 
riority of simple faith in God and purity of life 
above any formulated dogmas whatever. 

Even then the noble Paul, much as we honour 
him, is not to be followed in all things. For our 
own parts, we would not engage to follow pre- 
cisely in the track of any guide whatever, either 
in past or present time. Even Jesus himself, 
highly as we revere him, must be followed with 
judgment and discrimination, All the great and 
beautiful souls in the past were as liable to re- 
ceive, from national and local influences, some 
slight push or bias out of the line of the exactly 
trtie, as we are in our day to be deflected more or 
less by the. environments in which we live. It 
is always safest, we think, to go humbly and 
prayerfully to the Great Supreme Himself. He 
who vouchsafed some measure of His light to the 
sages of old will also give some guiding beam to 
the children of to-day, provided they humbly 
open their spirits to receive it. Not that we are 
unthankful for human help; we greatly need it ; 
but then it must be offered as help, and not 
forced upon us as authority. We like to see 
“lights set upon a hill,” alittle brighter than the 
lights below ; but when we look at them we 
think of the light that is higher than the hill. 
We reverence the Divine when it appears in 
humanity, chiefly because it tells of something 
more Divine which is above humanity. For our- 
selves, we avow that we do not like the idea of 
Mediatorship which seems to pervade the public 
prayer of all sects. We do not like the words 
“by” and “in”—“ in the name of,” —“ through,” 
and “as the disciples of,” &c.—all implying the 
necessity of some intermediate Power. Has God 
withdrawn from the survey of the worlds, and 
delegated the management of them to a Me- 
diatot? Must a prayer, like a State document, 
go through the hands of a minister before it can 
reach the throne? We think not. If there be 
forms and ceremonies in Heaven they are some- 
what different, we bope, from those in the world. 

Onesimus, in this volume, even after his zealous 
adoption of Christianity, is still haunted now and 
then by one or two rationalistic notions as to 
what is reliable in Gospel traditior, and what is 
doubtful supplement ; but religious feeling hav- 
ing gained in him an ascendency over religious 
thought, he stops the process of critical inquiry 
into theological matters. He devotes himself to 
practical Christianity ; he becomes in time Bishop 
of Berzea, and finally meets the doom of mantyr- 
dom at Smyrna. 

The writer has gone a little out of his way to 
introduve some of the sentiments of Epictetus. 
We wish he had said less or more, or nothing at 
all, of that great philosopher; for what is said 
does not by any means do him justice. It leaves 
the impression of a hard, stony being who had 
petrified himself into a state of unnatural indif- 
ference to suffering, and banished all emotion 
from his heart. Such a character is impossible. 

t seems to be the intention of Providence that 
we should have, in the course of our education 
in this world, a somewhat hard experience of 
difficulties and pains, and that we should acutely 
feel them, We may bear them with magnaninnity, 
but it is vain to seek to rise entirely above them 
into insensibility or indifference. Epictetus was 
a true hero in strength of righteous will and 
calm endurance; but in his bosom, as in other 
bosoms, there was still the throbbing, yearning, 
human heart. Its emotions were controlled, but 
not destroyed, 

The literary character of this volume is of a 
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high order; its style is excellent, its intention 
and spirit noble. The theological opinions, never 
obtrusive, but peeping out now and then acci- 
dentally and unconsciously as it were, do not 
exactly correspond with our own. Nevertheless, 
we have a sincere admiration for the writer’s 
great intellectual power, and a deep sympathy 
with his all-embracing charity. KH. A. 


————_>—————- 


Religion in the Heavens; or, Mythology Un- 


veiled in a Series of Lectures. By Logan 
Mitchell, a Follower of Nature. London: 


Freethought Publishing Company. 1881. 

The distinct purpose of this work, as abund- 
antly shown in its treatment of the subject, is to 
pour contempt upon all religion, especially on the 
Jewish and Christian religions. ‘These are de- 
nounced as nothing more than a farrago of as- 
tronomical myths and fables, which have been 
perverted from their original meaning by cunning 
priests, who have duped the people into the be- 
lief, as history, of fictions which have no element 
whatever of historical truth. The book is purely 
destructive of all religious faith, reverence, trust 
and hope. The vocabulary of denunciation is 
well nigh, if not completely, exhausted in its 
vituperative pages. All religions, as commonly 
accepted and understood, are but a medley of 
ignorance, fraud, folly, imposture and absurdity. 
None are such knaves as the “ priests,” by whom 
are meant all ministers of religion, and none so 
ignorant, weak-minded and silly as those who 
believe in them. The writer is as confident and 
dogmatical as any of the “ priests ” whom he so 
unsparingly condemns, and the tone of his book 
is offensive from its mingled arrogance and 
levity. 

The work consists of six lectures, the subjects 
of which are Miracles, Christian Supernatural- 
ism, The Christian. Fathers, Pagan Allegories, 
Christian Superstition (two lectures). The 
lectures are followed by ‘‘ A Dialogue, Physiolo- 
logical and Theological,” and the work concludes 
with a copious index to the miscellaneous con- 
tents of the book. 

The extravagance of this volume wil] be its suf- 
ficient condemnation with any thoughtful fair- 
minded reader. Those only will approve of the 
author’s style who are accustomed to rail at all 
religion as folly and imposture. But those who 
seek to distinguish between what is true and what 
is false in religion—between what is hurtful to 
man and what is helpful to him as a tempted, 
struggling, aspiring moral being, will turn away 
dissatisfied and pained. 

The question which this book and others like 
it suggests to us is this :—Granting that the reli- 
gions of the world had their origin in the dim and 
distant past, thousands of years ago, in astrono- 
mical myths and fancies, and in adoration of the 
hidden powers of nature, supposed to be repre- 
sented by certain objects, is that any reason why 
men should throw aside religion to-day as a mis- 
taken, useless, worn out thing of the past? We 
cannot see that it is, because religion. as it is un- 
derstood by the thoughtful, cultured, devout, 
man to-day is something altogether different from 
the crude myth, the idle fancy of ancient barbar- 
ism. That myth, that fancy, was only the ex- 
pression—childish, absurd, or whatever you like 
to call it—of an undying sentiment in man—the 
religious sentiment. The myth has faded away 
like a thousand other dreams of the past, but the 
sentiment which gave it birth lives still. The shell 
bas been cast away, but the kernel remains. The 
old attire has been thrown aside for a dress 
more in accord with modernideas. That is all. 
Religion as it is apprehended by the cultivated 
rational mind to day is scarcely affected by any 
amount of learned disquisition as to the origin 
of certain beliefs in the remote past. They may 
have been all that has been alleged, but what of 
that? Because au ignorant age formed an ig- 
norant conception of the universe, and allowed 
its reverence to express itself in irrational forms 
and barbarous rites, shall an educated age aban- 
don its juster and more adequate apprehension 
of things, its purer faith, its higher aspiration, 
its diviner trust? Shall the higher development 
of religion in rational Theism be rejected to-day, 
because the beginnings of religious thought in 
the early ages of the world were of the lowest, 
crudest kind? Certainly not, we say. Yet that 
is the demand which this book practically makes. 
“Seo,” the writer saysin effect, “in what absurd 
fancies and cruel superstitions and low idolatry 


your Christian faith originated. Throw it aside 
then, and have done with it. It is bad and 
worthless altogether” ? We do not see that the 
conclusion follows from the premiss, even grant- 
ing the premiss to be true. What the book be- 
fore us leads usto ponder—the idea which it brings 
prominently out—is the marvellous development 
of religious thought from the low idolatry, im- 
moral rites, and mythic worship of ancient times 
to the spiritual religion of Channing, Parker, 
and Martineau. The stride is enormous, and 
it should make us thankful that we belong to the 
age of higher and purer thought. Even this 
book may render good service if it leads men’s 
minds into this track of thought—if it induces 
them to consider how religious ideas have ad- 
vanced with men’s advancing knowledge and 
intelligence, as the ages and-»«centuries have 
rolled by. 

What specially offends us in this work is the 
low unworthy motives and aims which it attri- 
butes to all who have been concerned in the 
teaching and upholding of religion. They are all 
self-seeking knaves and impostors, They have 
made the people their dupes just for their own 
selfish ends. Now this broad sweeping con- 
demnation we believe to be utterly unjust. It 
surprises us that any intelligent writer should be 
so completely oblivious of the devotion, heroism, 
philanthropy, and self-denying Jabours of thou- 
sands of religious teachers of every age. How 
they toiled for human good, even to the sacrifice 
of their lives, is utterly ignored by our author, as 
if no record of it existed. He sees nothing in 
the religious world but ignorance, selfishness, 
and fraud. Written in this spirit and taking 
this view, his book affords striking evidence that 
the bigots are not all on the side of religion, but 
are to be found, no less pronounced, on the oppo- 
site side as well. There is a prejudice anti-reli- 
gious quite as partial, bigoted, and one-sided as 
that which is called religious, and of that fact the 
book before us affords the clearest proof. 

One line more. The Freethought Publishing 
Company seem to have undertaken a great enter- 
prise, the overthrow of all religion, by convincing 
the people that itis an utter delusion, a “ cun- 
ningly devised fable,” which priests invented for 
their own profit, and imposed on their deluded 
followers expressly to keep them in mental bond- 
age. The said Company would have men believe 
that religion isa lie, aud the religious teacher 
an impostor. We venture to think they have 
undertaken an impossible task. What we want 
is religious reform, not the destruction, root and 
branch, of religious faith and hope. The work of 
reform is making progress, and with the improy- 
ing education and growing intelligence of the 
people it will surely advance in the future witk 
accelerated speed. The old superstitions have 
died or are dying out, but we have no apprehen- 
sions for the future of religion itself. Human na- 
ture must be radically changed before reverence, 
faith, trust, hope, and aspiration ; the essentials of 
the religious sentiment become foreign to it. Let 
the Christian religion be freed from the supersti- 
tious and absurdities that have been associated 
with it and the influence of the pure rational 
faith that would remain would be benign and 
ennobling, without any corrupt or debasing alloy. 
Such a faith is being taught at the present time 
by liberal religious thinkers under the form of 
Christian Theism. By Christian Theism we mean 
a belief in God imbued with the highest Chris- 
tian spirit—in accord with the purest noblest 
thought of Christ. It is true this belief at pre- 
sent is held only by the few, but it is also true 
that it is finding acceptance with an increasing 
number of minds, many of whom have been led 
to it through the path of perplexing doubts, and 
after a temporary eclipse of faith. In fine, we 


hold that, notwithstanding the world’s supersti- 
tious and religious follies and errors, there is 
such a thing as rational religion, and that it is 
quite possible to arrive at a reasonable religious 
faith. We also hold that such a faith is more 
helpful to the higher nature of man than any 
other influence or agency whatever, C. F.B. 


———_>——_——_ 


Literary Hotes. 


Mr. Serseanr Bauwantine’s “ Reminiscences ” 
are complete, and in the printer’s hands. They will 
be published about Easter by Messrs. Bentley. 

Tux Academy says that Dr. C. Von Hoefler will 
publish shortly, with Herr Braumiiller, of Vienna, 
a monograph, chiefly from hitherto unknown Spa- 
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nish sources, on ‘‘ The Luther of Spain,” Don An. 
tonio de Acuna. 

Notes and Queries states that besides the recent 
transfer to the British Museum of the Bewick draw- 
ings, there is other good news for the collector. 
Mr. Robert Robinson, of Newcastle, is about to issue 
a volume containing upwards of one hundred Bewick 
cuts from the original blocks. None of the blocks 
are in the least worn, as but few impressions, com- 
paratively speaking, have been taken from them. 

Tux death is announced of Miss Elizabeth Hamil- 
ton, the daughter of the Scottish metaphysician, Sir 
William Hamilton, of whose life and philosophy she 
furnished an account in the new edition of the 
*FHincyclopedia Britannica.” Miss Hamilton was 
one of the foremost promoters of the movement in 
Scotland for the University education of women. 
She went to Germany about a year ago, with a 
view to preparing a work on the philosophy of 
Hermann Lotze. 

Lorp Ronatp Gowrr is about to publish in a 
weekly journal, under the title ‘‘ Vieux Salons,” an 
autobiography, which will include accounts of many 
eminent persons now living. 

Proressor Mommsen has left Berlin for Italy. It 
is believed that he is going to re-collect his notes for 
the history of Rome under the Emperors—notes 
which were consumed by the fire two years ago, 

Tue catalogue of the Digby manuscripts in the 
Bodleian Library, by the Rev. W. D. Maeray, is 
now ready for press, and, it is expected, will be 
shortly published by the Delegates of the Clarendon 
Press, 

Mr. Garpnur, of Paisley, has received so many 
offers of support for the Scottish Review which he 
proposes to print as a vehicle for the expression of 
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ADDRESS TO THE QUEEN. 


At the recent meeting of the body of English 
Presbyterian ministers in and near the cities of 
London and Westminster, to which we referred last 
week, the following Address was adopted :— 


‘‘ To the Queen’s Most Excellent Majesty.” 

““May it please your Majesty, we, the body of 
English Presbyterian Ministers residing in and near 
the cities of London and Westminster, would avail 
ourselves of our ancient privilege to express our 
heartfelt sympathy with your Majesty, and congra- 
tulations at your Majesty’s deliverance from the 
terrible peril in which your Majesty has been 
placed. 

‘All your Majesty’s subjects are filled with grief 
and abhorrence that an attempt on your Majesty’s 
life should have been made, and with thankfulness 
and joy that it has left your Majesty and your 
royal daughter, the Princess Beatrice, unharmed. 

“If it were possible wholly to guard one in your 
Majesty’s exalted position from a danger to which 
your humblest subjects are not exposed, your Ma- 
jesty’s person and happiness would be secure in the 
affectionate loyalty by which your Majesty is at all 
times surrounded. 

“Deeply grateful to Almighty God for sparing a 
beloved mother to her children, and a beloved 
Sovereign to her people, we fervently pray that the 
Divine blessing may still rest-on your Majesty, and 
be to your Majesty and your Royal house a neyer- 
failing shield and support.” 

A copy of this Address having been forwarded to 
the Secretary of State for the Home Department, 
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— 


Our Contemporaries, 


THE LATE DR. BELLOWS. 

There is a fine tribute to the memory of ouf 
departed friend in Harper’s Weekly of New York, 
which is referred to the pen of the well-known 
literary man, George William Curtis :— 

Throughout his long and eminent professional 
career Dr, Bellows was a conseryative of the Liberal 
faith. There were two churches of his denomination 
in the city when he came to New York, and there is 
but one more now that he is dead, after an active 
ministry of more than forty years. But from the 
time when Dr, Channing found no place open for 
him in New York in which to preach but in the hall 
of the College of Physicians and Surgeons, and when 


an answer was received, saying that Sir William 
Harcourt has received her Majesty’s commands to 


“the higher religious and theological thought of 
Scotland,” that its establishment may be considered 
as certain. 

Mr. Joun Bricur will contribure a preface to the 
English edition of the ‘‘ Life of Frederick Douglas,” 
which will shortly appear. 

In the official ‘* Victorian Year Book,” lately pub- 
lished, it is noted that the total distance which a 
telegraph message travels between Melbourne and 
London is 12,695 miles, of which 2,704 miles, or 
about one-fifth, is represented by land lines on the 
Australian Continent. As a noteworthy example of 
speed the compiler cites the case of the special 
message from the Governor to Queen Victoria, on 
the 1st of October, 1881, announcing the opening of 
the Melbourne International Exhibition. This 
message, consisting of seventy-eight words, was sent 
from Melbourne to Balmoral in twenty-three mi- 
nutes, including all stoppages. 


® 


Brixton RiszE.—An influential and well-attended 
meeting was held at Dr. Chaning-Pearce’s Museum 
on Monday afternoon to promote the election of 
ladies as Poor-law Guardians. The Rev. J. Cox- 
head, M.A., of the London School Board, occupied 
the chair. Three ladies who are candidates for 
election on the Lambeth Board—Miss Eva Muller, 
Miss Lord and Miss Whitehead—addressed the 


meeting in a very interesting manner, stating their 
views and qualifications. Resolutions were moved 
and seconded by the Revs. J. Worthington, T. L. 
Marshall, Miss H. Muller, member of the London 
School Board, Mrs, Brookes, Mr. G. Washington 
Lyon and others. The whole proceedings were 
hearty and unanimous, 

CanTERBURY.—At an influential meeting held at 
Canterbury on Tuesday—Dean Payne Smith presid- 
ing—Mr. T. Sidney Cooper, R.A., expressed his 
intention of presenting to the city in the course of 


- a few days the Gallery of Art which he founded 


ten or twelve years ago, and in which he hag ever 
since given his gratuitious instruction to students. 
The only condition made by the generous donor is 
that a mere nominal fee shall be charged to the 
artisan classes for tuition, the original object with 
which the gallery was built having been the teaching 
of the art of drawing to poor boys. The meeting de- 
termined to convert the gallery into a school of art, 
and to affiliate it to the Science and Art Department 
at South Kensington, Mr. Cooper announced that 
he had stipulated in his will that the last work on 
which he might be engaged at the time of his de- 
cease, together with his palette and brush, should be 
brought to the gallery and kept there. 

A nicu discovery of Lacustrine relics has just been 
made at Steckborn, cn Lake Constance, They con- 
sist of flint and bone implements, pottery, bones of 
animals now extinct, and a quantity of wheat and 
oats. The relics have been placed in the Frauenfeld 
Museum. 


express her regret that, in consequence of her in- 
tended journey abroad, she is unable at present to 
receive the proposed deputation, and to signify her 
gratification at the sentiments of loyalty contained in 
the Address, 


We may here appropriately add the Queen’s 
Letter to her People :— 


‘“‘ Windsor Castle, March 12, 1882. 

‘‘The Queen wishes, before she leaves England 
for a short while for some comparative rest and 
quiet, to express from her heart how very deeply 
touched she is by the outburst of enthusiastic 
loyalty, affection, and devotion which the painful 
event of the 2nd instant has called forth from all 
classes, and from all parts of her vast empire, as 
well as by the universal sympathy evinced by the 
Sovereigns and people of other nations. The 
Queen cannot sufficiently express how deeply grati- 
fied she is by these demonstrations, and would wish 
to convey to all, from the highest to the humblest, 
her warmest and most heartfelt thanks. 

“Tt has ever been her greatest object to do all 
she can for her subjects and to uphold the honour 
and glory of her dear country as well as to pro- 
mote the prosperity and happiness of thoge over 
whom she has reigned so long; and these efforts 
will be continued unceagingly to the last hour of 
her life. The Queen thanks God that He spared 
her beloved child, who is her constant and devoted 
companion, and those who were with her in the 
moment of danger as well as herself, and she prays 
that He will continue to protect her for her people’s 
sake as He has hitherto so visibly done,” 


SESE. CRIS ea] 


Doveuas, Isuz or Man.—All sympathisers with 
the movement here will be pleased to hear that the 
little Church has been maintained during its first 
winter in a very satisfactory manner. The ser- 
vices have been ably conducted by Mr. J. De Maine 
Brown, who has not only held together the little 
band that remained after the visiting season, but 
has added to their number, his discourses Sunday 
after Sunday being exceedingly interesting and in- 
structive. During the past week new life has been 
infused into the efforts, by a visit from the Rev. S. 
Fletcher Williams, of Liverpool, who gave a lecture 
on Friday evening week on the subject, “Is Jesus 
God?” The lecture, having been well advertised 
and discussion invited, attracted a good audience. 
The lecture was able, clear, and well received. 
Several questions were put, which did not make the 
least visible impression, while each answer was received 
with applause. At the close, the lecturer announced 
the services to be held on Sunday, which were also 
advertised. The discourses were real intellectual 
and spiritual treats, and gave great satisfaction to 
the goodly numbers present, all of whom were resi- 
dents. The congregations far exceeded expecta- 


tion, 
a 


Dr. Mason, the chief clergyman in the city, felt it to 
be his duty to denounce Channing as an infidel, 
to the time when Dr. Bellows, who glorified the name 
of Channing Unitarian, dies amid universal respect 
and regret and fraternal regard from ministers of 
every form of the common faith, there is an immense 
and significant change, and he would be a droll pes- 
simist who should hold it to be a change for the worse. 
In this change the general progress of religious 
thought has a great part, and so have the personal 
character and ability of Dr. Bellows. He was less 
distinctively 2 scholar than a thoroughly well-read 
man upon every subject. His incessant activity and 
diversity of interests prevented that secluded con- 
centration which makes the scholar; but few men 
were so eager fcr every kind of knowledge or had 
greater facility in acquiring information. His in- 
terest in leading public questions, in charitable move- 
ments, in social progress, in education, in puri- 
fying and strengthening the tone of the national 
character, were only subordinate to his zeal in 
the profession in which he delighted. But all 
of this would have been incomplete without his 
singular gifts as a public speaker. His oratory 
was fluent, earnest, impetuous, picturesque, humo- 
rous; and it rose often to a resistless fervour 
of eloquence, He was quickened by social inter- 
course into a delightful gaiety, and he was always 
the most animated of companions. His ardent and 
generous temperament, however, undoubtedly played 
him tricks, Emerson says that, to accompltsh re- 
sults, nature overloads the tendency. With Dr. 
Bellows there was sometimes a subsequent recoil 
from a vehement and unqualified statement, which 
gave an air of impulsiveness and uncertainty to his 
views and conduct, He was also distrustful of the 
liberalism which outran his own. But his feeling in 
such cases was largely due to the quick apprehension 
of a leader that what seemed to him excess, however 
sincere, imperilled the whole cause. He cherished 
the true conservative regard for forms as facts, and 
with all his hearty liberality he had a certain re- 
spect for priestliness and ecclesiasticism which led 
him to repel strongly the assertion that Unitarian- 
ism is essentially a spirit and an influence rather 
than a special faith or creed. But his hospitable 
heart and mind harboured no petty jealousies or 
suspicions, Frank and fair, he had all the courage 
of his opinions. His yea was yea; and his nay, 
nay. Itisa beneficent life that has passed from 
our view, and a stimulating and fascinating person- 
ality. The city, as well as his church, suffers by 
his loss. The friendless and forlorn have lost a 
friend. Every worthy cause is bereaved of a strong 
councillor are an efficient labourer, He was not 
yet an old man, but he had done a long life’s hard 
work, and, happily for our memory of him, without 
visible relaxation or decay, with all the sweet ardour 
of his nature untouched, he dies, and, as with all 
men who have lived for noble and humane ends, his 


works do follow him, 


CRITICS ON THE BIBLE. 

The Christian World, in an article under this 
heading, relating to the theological papers in the 
new volume of the Lneycopedia Britannica, 
writes :— 

We expose ourselves to no just charge of obscu- 
rantism when we say that there are perils to be 
avoided by thinkers in every age, and that it is le- 
gitimate to treat with hesitation theories which 
derive an adventitious support from their counte- 
nancing and assisting some dominant tendency of 
the day. For nearly a quarter of a century the 
ruling fashion in the intellectual world has been in- 
dicated by the word “evolution.” It has been an 
enormous advantage to any theory that it represents 
some one thing as growing out of some other thing. 


) Important resylts have, no doubt, been attained by 
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applying the principle of evolution in the historical 
province; but the danger has, we think, been in- 
curred of unduly overlooking those dynamic forces 
which present themselves as sharply rebutting the 
hypothesis of evolution, and which are most of all 
powerful in the province of history. Such dynamic 
forces are vaguely referred to as genius and inspira- 
tion ; and nothing that pretends to call itself thought 
or speculation strikes us as so imbecile as the volu- 
ble confidence that refers them to evolution. No 
pedant is so useless as the man who undertakes to 
show you how a Luther, a Shakespeare, a Cromwell, 
was evolyed. It is customary to speak of genius in 
the secular province, of inspiration in the religious 
province, but what is first of all evident respecting 
both is that they are mysteries. They are by no 
means the same thing, although they have often, as 
in the Hebrew prophets, been combined, and they 
cast light upon each other. Now it is a striking at- 
tribute both of genius and of inspiration that they 
beam out in full splendour, and that succeeding ages, 
instead of improving upon their illumination, ob- 
scure and deteriorate it. Homer’s is the oldest 
and, to this day, the best epic poetry in the world. 
Shakespeare stands alone. People talk about the 
Blizabethans and the education which he derived 
from them; but the more we haye studied the con- 
temporaries of Shakespeare, the more we have been 
impressed with the colossal genius which enabled 
him to resist the unfavourable influences of his age, 
and tower in solitary grandeur above the Marlowes, 
and Greenes, and Jonscns, whom unwise critics 
rave about as his fellows. And with Shakespeare 
dramatic genius departed from England. “The 
sun fell and all the world was dark.” There was 
no traceable evolution in the business, and all you 
can say is that God sent Shakespeare. Turn to the 
religious province. Max Miiller tells us that the 
most ancient of the Vedas are the loftiest and the 
purest. Even the apostles were not able to compre- 
hend the Divine simplicity, the pure heayenlight, of 
Christ’s Gospel; for fifteen centuries and more, 
theologians keptYoverlaying it with their systems ; 
and only in our own time have men dared to pene- 
trate to the simple teaching of our Lord. We sub- 
mit, therefore, that there is nothing beforehand 
improbable, but the reverse, in the idea that the 
inspiration of an Abraham or a Moses may have 
been exceedingly pure, that the inspiration of the 
Ten Commandments may at a very early period 
have visited the world, and that succeeding ages 
may have first obscured and then regained the early 
illumination. Abraham and Isaiah, Moses and 
Jeremiah, may have been peaks in one mighty 
mountain-range, bathed in the pure sunlight of im- 
mediato inspiration, with long stretches of lowland 
and morass between, 


THE SUNDAY AFTERNOON MEETINGS IN LEICESTER. 

A contributor of “Character Sketches” tothe 
Leicester Free Press gave, last week, an article on 
“The Leicester Pulpit and the Pew,” from which 
we take the following :— 


Last Sunday afternoon I went to the Tempe- 
rance Hall, to see the congregation of Mr, Page 
Hopps’s poor friends. I was present when that 
gentleman first began these services in the autumn 
of 1880; and at that time I thought the success of 
the effort would not only be great but unique. That 
success has been maintained throvgh two winter 
series, and the benefit bestowed during that time 
upon the poorer classes of Leicester must be incal- 
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might, though with a faltering voice, and gaining but 
an unsteady glance at the words through an old- 
fashioned silver-rimmed eye-glass; or who would 
not feel reproved by the old lady next to him who 
would murmur to herself fervent, methodistical re- 
sponses to the prayers? The humbleness and sin- 
cerity of this large congregation, which have been 
patent to the most superficial observer, seemed to 
me well expressed in this verse of a hymn they sung 
last Sunday :— 

‘Bless thou our purpose, consecrate our labours, 

Keep us still faithful to the best and truest, 

Guide us, protect us, make us not unworthy 

Learners of Jesus.” 

The proceedings throughout were of the simplest 
and least sensational character, if one expects the 
stirring band; and with regard to this unusual 
feature I would say that no one with aspark of sym- 
pathy would care to deny these poor people the ex- 
ceeding pleasure with which they listened to the very 
sweet and effective rendering of their favourite hymn 
tunes. On the platform-table were some cut prim- 
roses, azalias in flower, &c.—is there any sanctified 
curmudgeon who would grudge these ? 

There is one regret felt about these exceedingly 
useful services, however. Itis that they were about 
to be discontinued for a season. Of course, one 
sees that Mr. Hopps cannot continue them unas- 
sisted all the year round; but is there no one else 
in Leicester ready to sink creed and opinion and 
come to help for the sake of these hundreds of ear- 
nest, though poor, worshippers? It is abundantly 
demonstrated that the people themselves are anxious 
to continue the services; the very best, simplest, 
and strongest tie—that of friendship—has bound 
pastor and people, but Mr. Hopps is not Hercules, 
and after two more Sundays the end will come—for 
a, season, at least. It seems to many that this forced 
conclusion is a thousand pities. I nctice1 that there 
will be a ‘Social Gathering of these friewds on 
Tuesday, March 21, perhaps the people themselves 
will then insist that auld acquaintance of such happy 
and profitable kind shall not be forgot.” 


DR. JOSEPH COOK. 

Our friends of the Brahmo Somaj seem to be 
favourably impressed with this famous Boston 
lecturer, who is now on a visit to India. The 
Liberal of Calcutta writes :— 

We saw Mr. Joseph Cook the other day, and his 
appearance exactly corresponded to the ideal picture 
we had formed of him while reading his lectures. 
Stardy, strong and muscular, he is as imposing in 
person as he is in intellect. His large intellectual 
face betokened enthusiasm and a faith which life- 
long studies seem only to have heightened. It 
is a great pleasure to hear him ta'k, and he can 
speak on a variety of subjects. His opinions on 
men and things are strong and clearly defined, 
and especially his views on the materialism and 
agnosticism of the day. He maintains that Ag- 
nosticism is the vice of England, and that even 
there it is not to be found so much in Oxford 
and Cambridge as in London, whose University 
he characterised as the cockney school of theo- 
logy. Mr. Cook views with disfayour the Uni- 
tarian School of Christianity, and asserted that the 
Brahmo Somaj was more spiritual and devotional 
than the Unitarian Church as a whole. He said that 
there was more devotion in the leaders of Theism in 
India than in Martineau, Channing, and Parker. In 
the two hours’ conversation we had with him he 
showed a great interest in what he heard of the 


culable. Those who have not attended the series 
have undoubtedly lost not merely in spiritual matters, 
but, to put it on a lower level, they have lost a very 
curious sight, and, still worse, they have lost a valu- 
able opportunity of observing the spirit of the 
poorer classes. Whether the people assembled were 
attracted by the excellent brass bend, the sweet 
flowers on the platform, or the simple, direct and 
stirring manner in which Mr. Hopps can talk to 
them, I know not; but there they were each Sunday 
in crowds, filling the spacious hall, a company of 
as devout and earnest worshippers as it was possible 
to see anywhere. There were aged couples, fathers 
and mothers, young men and women, most of them 
poorly clad, some of them exceedingly shabby. The 
numbers of old people were remarkable, and their 
presence gaye a distinct character to each service. 
Many of their faces were sadly wrinkled, their eyes 
were dim, and their voices in the hymns feeble and 
quavering; yet they imparted a seriousness, tho- 
roughness, and earnestness to everything that alone 
procured an unconscious response from younger and 
less reverent worshippers. Who could feel other- 
wise than devotional when an old gentleman to the 
right, would rise to join in the hymn with all his 


New Dispensation. Mr. Cook seems to have read 
our journals and pamphlets, and he expressed his 
appreciation more than once of the Hom ceremony 
which was celebrated last year. We showed him 
the Sanctuary, and his attention was specially 
drawn to a piece of hollowed marble slab where the 
rice and money of the devotees are placed for conse- 
eration before they are used for family expenses and 
food, The Theists of the New Dispensation should 
lose no time in cultivating the acquaintance of this 
popular and powerful preacher. On parting from 
us the other day Mr, Cook said, “I sympathise 
with you for three reasons. You are anti-caste, 
anti-materialist, and anti-agnostic; and may God 
bless you!” 


THE MORMON PROPAGANDA IN 
LONDON. 

Tho description of a Sunday service in one of the 
six meeting-places which are regularly used for the 
‘‘ Mormonisation of London,” which we published 
the other day,* has recalled the fact that Hngland 
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has long been one of the happy hunting-grounds of 
the Latter-Day Sainte. It was in 1837 when the 
first two apostles landed in Liverpool, and the work 
then begun has never been abandoned, Four years 
later thirty converts sailed for America, and since 
that date it is computed that 85,000 Mormon con- 
yerts have crossed the Atlantic. Of these more than 
one-half were of British birth. According to the 
last census, there are 27,451 persons who were born 
subjects of her Majesty in the territory of Utah. 
This number will soon be still further reeruited by 
a detachment of !250 converts, who are to sail from 
Liverpool on the 15th instant. Thus the singular 
spectacle is presented of English men, and, what is 
far more saddening, English girls, leaying house and 
home and their native land in order to join a polyg- 
amous, if not a criminal, association which the 
Americans are labouring to suppregs. The Latter- 
Day Saints are split up into two sects—the polyga- 
mous and the anti-polygamous—both of which have 
their missionaries in London. The polygamous 
Mormons of Utah rent the six meeting-places in 
which Mormon worship is carried on. The non- 
polygamous sect of Josephites, who have their head- 
quarters in Illinois and the middle States, where 
they are said to be 20,000 strong, only meet in the 
open air. ‘They are frequently stoned by the virtu- 
ous British rough, who confounds them with their 
polygamist rivals, against whose damnable heresies 
they continually protest. 

One of the chief meeting-places of the older Mor- 
mon sect is the dancing academy in Penton-street, 
Islington. The chief preacher, John Cooper, called 
an apostle and ‘‘a seventy” at home and an elder 
in England, has recently been joined by John Q. 
Cannon, a stalwart, broad-shouldered, square-fore- 
headed young man, whose father, George Q. Cannon, 
represents Utah in Congress, and recently defended 
Mormonism in one of the American reviews. John 
Q. Cannon is one of tho editors of the Deseret News, 
but having been, as he phrases it, “‘ ordained to the 
work,” he has come to assist in building up “ the 
Church and kingdom” in England, preparatory to 
relieving his brother, who is now engaged in similar 
work in Germany. Preaching for the Mormons, 
Elder Cooper explains, is wholly gratuitous labour. 
The elder has a farm of eighty acres at home, which 
is now being managed by his sons. He has been in 
England since June, 1880, travelling about the 
Nottingham and the Leeds districts, then labouring 
in London, without pay or reward. His only privi- 
lege is that of visiting his flock and “ eating a meal’s 
victuals with the saints.” Elder Cooper would 
scarcely claim to be an educated man, He says 
that no Gentile can debate with him on the Bible; 
but he seems to have more acquaintance with 
“ dictionary words” than with their meanings, while 
his method of dealing with the verbs is yery reyolu- 
tionary. His congregations are made up of persons 
belonging to the quieter but less prosperous portion 
of the working class, who seem to be kept together 
by the hope that some day they will be able to escape 
to thet ‘land flowing with milk and honey” on the 
comfortsand allurements of which Mormon preachers 
are so engagingly if ungrammatically eloquent. 

The number of conversions to Mormonism is con- 
siderable in proportion to the machinery which it 
ewploys. About 2,400 new converts emigrated last 
year from England and Wales ; while, says Elder 
Cooper, the mission remained stronger than ever. In 
London 171 persons went through the test of mem- 
bership, which is baptism, and of these 111 emigrated 
to Salt Lake. ‘‘ Emigration,” says the elder, em- 
phatically, ‘“‘is not held out as an inducement to 
join the church, it is only expected that the people 
will gather.” The elder is very anxious to guard 
against the impression that Mormonism is selfish. 
Their tithing, he says, goes partly towards the rates, 
which are low, partly towards the building of tem- 
ples and public buildings, and partly to a fund which 
helps indigent emigrants and keeps the poor. There 
are seventeen elders or preachers of the polygamous 
Mormons in and about London, and they carry on 
a regular system of propagandism throughout the 
country, especially in Wales. About 160 elders 
leave Utah every year to preach their strange gospel, 
and on an average they remain little more than two 
years on foreign service, In 1880, eighty-nine were 
sent to the United Kingdom, and the number of mis- 
sionaries at present at work within these islands is 
es at this momentnot much below two hun- 

red. 

The Josephites, the non-polygamous Mormons, 
whom it is proposed in America to encourage, for 
the purpose of ridding Utah of one of the “twin 
relics of barbarism,” are to the Brighamites what 
the Protestants are to the Catholics. They abide by 
the written word of the Book of Mormon, and re- 
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pudiate the authority of the pontiff of Salt Lake. 
The Book of Mormon expressly says: ‘‘ That no 
man among you shall have save it be one wife, and 
concubines he shall have none.” But in 1843 Brig- 
ham Young claimed to have a revelation in favour 
of polygamy, which, however, was not publicly pro- 
claimed till ten years later. Its proclamation split 
the Church of the Latter-Day Saints in twain, and 
checked the Mormon propagandism, which was then 
attaining serious proportions. The Josephites, 
headed by a son of Joseph Smith, declared the re- 
yelation in favour of polygamy was ‘‘a fraud, an im- 
position, an apostasy, an excrescence,” the original 
author of which could be no other than the devil 
himself. They are most active in keeping up the 
anti-polygamy agitation which is creating such a stir 
in the United States, and they have this year begun 
in earnest to counteract the propagandism of the 
Brighamites in the streets of London, So far they 
have not had much success, being stoned for the 
doctrine they denounce and treated as excommuni- 
cated heretics by the Mormons from Salt Lake.— 
Pall Mall Gazette. 


Obituary. 


Mr. WriuurAm Mortimer, J.P., or Exerer,—Hxe- 
ter has lost a well-known useful citizen, and our 
friends at George’s Meeting one of their most res 
spected and attached members in the death, on the 
8th inst., of Mr. William Mortimer, one of the ma- 
gistrates of the borough, at the age of sixty. His 
body was interred on Monday last in the new Ceme- 
tery, by the Rev. T. W. Chignell, in the presence of 
a large gathering of members of the principal public 
bodies in the city and of private friends, with many 
from a distance, who attended to pay a final tribute 
of respect to the memory of one for whom the 
highest esteem was entertained by a very large circle, 
The town council, and most of the principal societies 
in Exeter were represented, including members of 
the Western Provident and Permanent Building So- 
cieties, the Literary Society, and the Board of 
Guardians. 

Sir Wyvitte Tomson, late Professor of Natural 
History in Edinburgh University, died at his 
residence near Linlithgow yesterday week from an 
attack of paralysis. In 1850 he was appointed 
Lecturer on Botany in King’s College, Aberbeen, and 
the next year he became Lecturer on Boteny in the 
Marischal College and University of Aberdeen. In 
1863 he was appointed Professor of Natural History 
in Queen’s College, Cork ; but his stay at Cork was 
short, for the Professorship of Mineralogy and 
Geology in the Queen’s College, Belfast, becoming 
vacant in 1854, Mr. Thomson was ,transferred from 
Cork to fill that chair. In 1868 and 1869 he went 
on scientific dredging expeditions in the Lightning 
and the Porcupine which vessels had been lent by 
the{Admiralty for this purpose, In November, 1870, 
Mr. Thompson was elected Regius Professor of 
Natural History in the University of Edinburgh. 
He was afterwards placed at the head of the scientific 
department of the Challenger deep-sea jexploring 
expedition, which was sent out under the auspices 
of the British Government. On his return Professor 
Thomson received the honour of knighthood. 


Epinpurcu.—Mr. James Henry Macallan, of this 
city, who died on the 4th April, has left his whole 
property, amounting to about £5,000, after some 
personal bequests, to the Scottish Unitarian Associa- 
tion, to be applied for the purposes of the Associa- 
tion, The will provides that if no such Association 
exist at Mr. Macallan’s death, the residue should be 
paid to the treasurer of St. Mark’s Unitarian Chapel, 
Bdinburgh, for the benefit thereof. A special legacy 
of £50 is left to the library fund of the chapel. 


BEpps’s CocoA.— GRATEFUL AND Comrortina.~-‘ By a tho- 
rough knowledge of the natural laws which govern the 
operations of digestion and nutrition, and by a careful 
application of the fine properties of well-selected cocoa, 
Mr. Epps has provided our breakfast tables with a deli- 
eately-flavoured beyerage which may save us many heavy 
doctors’ bills. Itis by the judicious use of such articles 
of diet that a constitution may be gradually built up unti. 
strong enough to resist every tendency to disease, Hun- 
dreds of subtle maladies are floating around us ready to 
attack wherever there isa weak point. We may escape 
many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well fortified with 
pure blood and a properly nourished frame.”’—Civil Ser- 
vice Gazette.—Made simply with boiling water or milk. 
Sold only in Packets labelled—‘‘Jamus Errs & Co., 
Homeopathic Chemists, London.” Also makers of Epps's 
Chocolate Essence for afternoon use. 


Correspondence, 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE. 
TO THE EDITOR, 

Srm,—As the time fixed for the Conference is 
rapidly approaching, it would greatly facilitate the 
arrangements for the reception of visitors and dis- 
tribution of tickets if ministers who intend to be 
present, and have not yet sent in their names to 
me, would as soon as possible inform me of their 
intention. I would also request congregations who 
have not yet reported the appointment of delegates 
to do so as early as possible. The number to be 
provided for is already very large, and delay might 
result in disappointment. I shallbe glad to supply 
any information required. 


Stourbridge, March 13. A, W. WorntHineton. 


————.—_— 


THE PULPIT AND THE PEW. 
TO THE EDITOR. 

S1r,—The late centenary celebration of the New 
Meeting congregation at Kidderminster, as reported 
in your paper last week, was in many respects very 
gratifying ; testifying as it did to the religious vi- 
tality and prosperity of the church under the zealous 
ministry of the Rev. W. Carey Walters. Some of the 
speakers, however, seem to have indulged in the usual 
phases about ministers not being ‘‘ the mere echo 
of their hearers’ thoughts,” “ the entire freedom of 
the pulpit,” and “ our Presbyterian ancestors.” Such 
remarks, unless duly limited and qualified, are, I 
venture to think, apt to mislead, and they struck 
me as being rather out of place at Kidderminster, 

It appears that the New Meeting congregation 
was founded, a hundred years ago, by seceders from 
the Old Meeting, who left because of objections to 
the doctrinal teaching of a minister then recently 
appointed. They were Arians or Unitarians, and 
the minister proved to be Orthodox. They were 
not men of such loose convictions as to conceive 
that they were bound, in the interests of freedom, 
to uphold a minister with whose ideas on leading 
religious questions they did not agree. To them 
truth and error were not convertible terms, but 
opposites. They had not lapsed into easy indiffer- 
ence about doctrines, so they started the New Meet- 
ing, in whose present flourishing condition we all 
rejoice. Those sturdy Presbyterians, whose names 
were mentioned with all honour, did in fact do what 
in these lax days is so much deprecated—they ap- 
plied a doctrinal test to the pulpit, If their spirits 
hovered over the scene. of the late gatherings they 
would not be without anxiety as to the outcome of 
the modern one-sided claim of ministers to teach 
what they like, going as it does perilously near to 
asserting a lordship over God’s heritage. 

Unless congregations have a voice in matters of 
doctrine they are as helpless in the hands of a 
minister with unrestricted freedom as they would 
be in the hands of a Romish or Anglican priest. 
The Protestant principle recognises the right of 
the people to judge. Recent proceedings at Unity 
Church, Chicago, are an illustration. Mr. Miln no 
doubt urged, along with his agnosticism, that it 
would be a very common-place thing for him “to 
echo his hearers’ thoughts.” Fortunately, the mem- 
bers of that Church have had sufficient earnestness 
for religious truth, and enough of common sense to 
cut short Mr, Miln’s career of freedom in their 
pulpit. 

My moral is that the laity have responsibilities 
in theological matters as well as ministers, and that 
this aspect of the relations between the two is in 
some danger of being disregarded by constantly 
insisting on the unrestrained liberty of one party 
only to the Church compact. 

A Unitarian Layman, 


——— 


DETERMINISM AND FREE-WILL. 
TO THE EDITOR. 

Srr,— With regard to this vexed question of ‘‘ De- 
terminism and Freewill,” referred to in your notice 
of the current number of Mind, it seems to me that 
it can never find a solution till the advocates of each 
opinion can be persuaded to examine the matter 
from the standing point of his opponent, and thus 
learn te recognise how much truth there is in each 
view. Not till then will it be possible to reconcile 
these two apparently conflicting dogmas. That 
though apparently so they are not really conflicting 
there is in my mind no doubt. They are but the 
convex and concave sides of the same curye, which 


is pronounced to be convex or concave according to 
the point of view from which it is regarded by the 
spectator. Itis really both. The difficulty in all 
such questions arises from the inability to keep con- 
stantly before the mind the difference that exists 
between obsolute and relative truth, between that 
which is true in itself and that which is true to us, 

A man struggling to raise a heavy body says, 
and says truly, that he feels the weight of the body. 
This is to him a fact of consciousness, the truth of 
which no discovery of science can invalidate. 

It is an intuition, and rests upon experience, and 
experience is the basis on which all science is built, 
and the ultimate proof to which it appeals for veri- 
fication, As a judgment, then, expressing the facts 
of experience this intuition is exact. But, if from 
this fact of conscious experience the man proceed 
to draw the not unnatural inference that weight is 
an absolute quality inherent in bodies, this is mani- 
festly a false inference from a true intuition. Yet 
such is frequently the nature of the difference which 
occasions such bitter antagonism between theolo- 
gians and scientific men, The former are examin- 
ing the curve in its concave or subjective aspect, the 
latter in its convex or objective aspect. 

Theologians and religious men are for the most 
part not satisfied to rest in these incontrovertible 
facts of conscious experience ; they are not satisfied 
to say—we are as though we were free; for all 
practical purposes this is true, and must ever re- 
main go, just as for all practical purposes of com- 
mon life we always must think and speak and act 
as though bodies had weight. 

Instead, however, of holding this impregnable po- 
sition, ‘‘ and how truly its central position ig im- 
pregnable religion has never adequately realised,” 
Theologians go to war with the advocates of Deter- 
minism, and contend that if their dogma be true it 
must result in the destruction of all sense of moral 
responsibility. As well might the practical man 
argue the necessary fallacy of the scientific idea 
which denies weight to be a quality inherent in 
bodies, on the grounds that if it were true he might 
with impunity let a bar of iron fall upon his neigh- 
bour’s head, or that the scientific idea must be 
false, because if it were to be acted upon in com- 
mon life it would result in the wholesale destruction 
of life and limb. Yet this is exactly the method of 
argument pursued by the theologian when he main- 
tains that his doctrine of free-will is not merely a 
relative truth, but that it is also absolute truth, 
which to most scientific minds it is quite clear that 
it is not. C.A.S. 


Srannineton.—The Rev. R. Cowley Smith, of 
South Shields, has received a hearty and unanimous 
invitation from Underbank Chapel, Stannington, 
and is expected to commence his duties there in the 
month of May. 

Framuincuam,—The Rev. Wm. Fielding, ex- 
student of the Home Missionary Board, has received 
and accepted a unanimous invitation to the pulpit 
at Framlingham. 

Tur tate Mr. Groncze Dawson.—Some members 
of the congregation of the Church of the Saviour, 
and other friends of the late Mr. Dawson, have 
raised funds for a memorial to be placed in the 
above-named edifice. The memorial is to consist of 
a marble bust of Mr. Dawson, surmounting a 
tablet. Mr. F. J. Williamson, of Esher, wasrequested 
to submit a model of the proposed bust, and at a 
meeting of the subscribers on Tuesday night, the 
model was submitted, and highly approved, and the 
commission was by an unanimous vote entrusted 
to Mr. Williamson. The work was on view on 
Wednesday, at the Church ot the Saviour, Mr. 
Williamson is already most favourably known in 
Birmingham as the sculptor of the Priestley stutue, 
and of the bust of Mr. Samuel Timmins for the 
Free Libraries. 

CapLE-LE-FERNz, NEAR Foukustone.—On Mcnday 
last the first interment under the new Burials Act 
took place in the parish churchyard, the impressive 
Burial Service being read by the Rey. T. B. W. 
Briggs. An old servant who had lived for thirty. 
three years in Mr. Briggs’s family expressed a desire 
on the day of her death that she might lie near 
her old mistress, and be buried by her old master 
in Caple churchyard. In this quiet resting-place, 
in the calmness and beauty of a lovely day of sun- 
shine and of spring’s promise, her remains were 
consigned tothe tomb, followed by her sorrowing re- 
latives, and the son and sons-in-law of the Rey. 
T. Briggs, and several friends from Dover connected 
with the Unitarian General Baptist Church there, 
of which she had been a member for more than 
thirty years. 
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LONDON DISTRICT UNITARIAN 
SOCIETY. 
DISCUSSION ON “ PRIESTCRAFT.” 

The half-yearly soirée of this society was held on 
Wednesday, in the new schoolroom connected with 
the Free Christian Church, Kentish-town. There 
was a large attendance of members and friends of 
the society, and among those present, in addition to 
the names mentioned hereafter, were Mr. and Mrs. EB. 
A. Wurtzburg, Mrs. Blake Odgers, Miss Preston Mrs. 
Pearce, Messrs. Wellings, Hind, Hazelwood, Titford, 
Fabritius, J. T. Preston, H. S. Tayler, B.A, T. 
Robinson, H, 8. Anthony, M.A., J. Philip, Woolner ; 
and the Revs. P. W. Clayden, M. C. Gascoigne, T. 
Rix, Collins Odgers, J. E. Stead, W. C. Bowie, and 
G. Wooller. 

After tea the chair was taken by Davin ArnsworTH, 
M.P., who was received with much applause. 

The Cuarrman in opening the proceedings ex- 
pressed his satisfaction at presiding over so good 
and representative a meeting. We are always told 
that Unitarians are very cold-blooded, and many think 
there is very little unity among us, but he thought 
such meetings as these showed that there was a great 

_ deal cf cohesion among us, and that they would have 
the same excellent effect as the late meeting of 
Liberal members convened by Mr. Gladstone, which 
astonished Conservatives by showing that the Liberal 
party was practically unanimous, and never allowed 
their individual ideas to interfere with the true prin- 
ciple of what was best for the country as a whole— 
(applause), 

The Rev. J. Wricut, B.A,, then read a valuable 
paper, which was much applauded, on “ Priestcraft,” 
which we give in full on another page. 

The Rey. T, L. Marsnaun said he rose from the 
force of association to follow his old friend and 
fellow-student Mr. Wright, whose paper they had 
all listened to with great pleasure, even when they 
differed from some of its statements. He thought 
that the essayist might have traced the origin of 
priestcraft to certain tendencies and weaknesses in 
human nature which had existed in all ages. Many 
years ago he read Howitt’s ‘‘ History of Priestcraft,” 
an extremely superficial work, which represented the 
priest as utterly bad and all his works as unmixed 
evil, instead of recognising the fact that the early 
civilisation and culture of the world were greatly 
indebted to the priesthoods of all religions, which 
like other institutions had their place in the 
Divine economy. A much wider and more philoso- 
phical view was given in Archbishop Whately’s 
‘‘Hrrors of Romanism Traced to their Origin in 
Human Nature ”—a work which showed that priests 
and their pretensions were in reality the creation of 
the superstitious fears and the irrational demands 
of the laity. The prophet’s saying, ‘‘ Like people, 
like priest,” went to the root of the matter and solved 
the whole question. For his own part he regarded 
the ministry as a profession—a sacred and dignified 
profession—but analogous with the legal and the 
medical professions, and he deprecated the tendency 
to undervalue it and lower its high standard. It was 
amistake to confound xstheticism with Kitualism or 
Sacerdotalism. He stood up for an ornate and im- 
pressive Church service, which was not necessarily 
connected with any sacerdotal claims or pretensions. 

Mr. D. Martineau concurred in great measure 
with the previous speaker. The minister was set 
apart and trained for his work as no layman could 
be in the presence of the world’s business, and he 
confessed that he thought there were many things 
not quite fitted for the minister, and in that respect 
was more conservative in feeling than the Essayist, 
who seemed to think there ought to be no distine- 
tion whatever between the minister and layman. 
He quite approved of an asthetic service, and con- 
fessed to being favourably impressed with a High 
Church ceremonial when he occasionally attended a 
country church. But these were small matters 
compared with the claim to spiritual domination 
and authority over the conscience, against which he 
would protest quite as emphatically as the Essayist. 

Mr, H. Jerrery spoke of the growing danger of 
priestly pretensions on the part of the Roman 
Catholic Church, and its rapid progress during the 
last quarter of a century. It was remarkable that 
no denomination in the country had yielded so large 
a percentage to that Church as our own religious 
body. This arose partly from want of definite 
theological instruction, and partly from the coldness 
and unattractiveness of our Church services, If 


we banish setheticism the reaction will inevitably 
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come, and our young people will leave us for 
Churches which better gratify their spiritual cray- 
ings. The objection to all forms is flying in the 
face of human nature. With the opposition to what 
is really priestcraft he had the utmost sympathy, 
but he had no sympathy with some of the means 
proposed that evening to check it. 

The Rey. R. Spears expressed his entire agree- 
ment with Mr. Wright’s paper, and advocated ex- 
treme simplicity and plainness in our churches. 
This does not in itself ever lead necessarily to a re- 
action in favour of Romanism, Methodist services 
are extremely bald and simple, and he never heard 
of one Methodist going over to the Roman Catholic 
Church. No Church has contributed so largely to 
the strength of Romanism as the English Church. 
The losses we suffered were chiefly from the want 
of grounding our young people in the reason of the 
faith that is in them. Wereally need nothing more 
in religion than the devotion of the heart, anda pure 
spiritual service was more likely to be offered up in 
humble places where there was nothing to gratify 
the senses than amidst the ceremonial rites of an 
esthetic ritual. 

Mr, Jurrery reminded Mr. Spears that some of 
the foremost Catholic divines of the day had been 
brought up in the Evangelical faith. 

The Rev. H. Inrson quite agreed with Mr. Wright, 
and wished there were no need in religious matters 
for this marked distinction between one profession 
and another. He did not think that ministers, as a 
rule, looked upon the laity with any feeling of jea- 
lousy, but would rather be pleased if they could claim 
the assistance of friends in the congregation to re- 
lieve them of a portion of their duties. But when 
a layman becomes remarkably distinguished as a 
preacher heis apt to become an uncomfortable elder of 
the Church. He strongly upheld the idea that the mi- 
nistry should be regarded, in the interests of the people 
themselves, as a distinct profession. Whatever 
rules are laid down ought to be determined by the 
object inview. Hehad known some congregations 
abstain from holding a communion service because 
they had no professional minister. This he thought 
a relic of old superstition. Ifa minister knew his 
work and was thoroughly in harmony with it, he 
had not much time for ordinary secular occupations, 
His profession is of so absorbing a kind that it would 
properly take up all his time and interest. He did 
not care for the small point as to what a minister is 
called, or what he wears, but was an advocate of 
Cecency and decorum in conducting public worship. 
He knew no set of men who less need to be put on 
their guard against priestcraft than Unitarians, who 
had been disposed to take too low a view of the minis- 
try. He would say look upon it as a profession, and 
pay it as a profession. The influence of priesteraft 
upon our young people could not be solved merely 
by adopting this or that mode of worship. The 
thing he had been most struck with in some of his 
experiences of yonng people leaving us, was that 
they regarded the priest or clergyman as such a 
charming man, he seemed so thoroughly to enter 
into all their pursuits, and was so well acquainted 
with the art and poetry and science of the times. 
To have that culture combined with a beautiful as- 
thetic service, and to be put into the way of doing 
good and charitable work in connection with the 
Church—this was just the thing that most struck the 
youthful heart. 

Mr. Epwarps disagreed with the criticisms on Mr. 
Wright’s paper. The larger portion of Methodist 
preachers are laymen, and the morality of Cornwall, 
where their influence is predominant, is better than 
that of any other county. As for esthetic services, 
there was as much reverence among the Quakers as 
in any other denomination combined with perfect 
simplicity of worship. 

Mr. Wave wished that ‘all the Lord’s people 
were prophets,” but even then there would be need 
of ‘ schools of the prophets,” and we should want 
to sit at the feet of some Gamaliels. He could not 
quite agree with levelling the ministry down in the 
way recommended by the Essayist. But if a minis- 
ter ever assumed authority, and wished his congre- 
gation to give up their own independent judgment 
on entering the Church, that was essentially of the 
nature of priestcraft. He was in favour of reverence 
and outward decorum in the conduct of worship, 
and he would gladly see the ministry exalted in all 
spiritual matters. 

Mr. A. Baxeweuu thought there was no real dan- 
ger of priestcraft in such a body as ours. He wished 
our ministers to be pastors, and not merely to 
occupy the pulpit and deliver dialectical discourses. 
Our ministers were in fact not priests enough in the 
true sense of the word. 
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living Spirit; it was the heart and soul and not the 
intellect that required to be touched in our religious 
services, 

The CHArrMAN expressed his coneurrence with 
much of Mr. Wright’s paper, and thought it would 
be well for the laity to bring themselves into closer 
connection with their clergy. With regard to laymen 
occupying the pulpit it might be dangerous, for it 
might be found that they could do without minis- 
ters altogether—(laughter). He was reminded of an 
anecdote of the late Lord Westbury, who, on a cer- 
tain occasion, when prayers had been read by the 
Lord Chancellor in the absence of any Bishop, re- 
marked, ‘This shows that, first of all, we can do 
without Bishops, and, secondly, that we can do 
better without Bishops— (laughter). 

The Rey. J. Wricut, who was again received with 
much applause, briefly replied, congratulating the 
meeting on the interesting discussion which had 
taken place, and the extreme ingenuity which had 
been shown by some of the speakers in attributing 
to him sentiments he had never held or expressed. 
He did not object to an esthetic ceremonial, but had 
great taste for it. But if we value estheticism too 
much people will go where they have it best, first of 
all to the High Church, and then on to the Roman 
Catholic Church. He did not object to the ministry 
being a profession, but he objected to the exercise of 
authority and to allspiritual pretensions. That spirit 
of priestcraft we should be on our guard against in 
our own denomination, and wherever it is found— 
(applause). 

Mr. 8. W. Preston, one of the Secretaries of the 
Society, moved, and Mr. S, 8S. Taynzr seconded, a 
vote of thanks to the chairman, which was cordially 
adopted and acknowledged, and the proceedings 
then terminated, 
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THE NORTH-EAST LANCASHIRE UNIT- 
ARIAN MISSION. 


The annual meeting of this Mission was held at 
Padiham on Thursday week. There were present 
the Revs. D. Walmsley, B.A., and W. C. Squier 
(secretaries), F. Haydn Williams, J. 0. Street, C. J. 
Street, M.A., George Ride, R. Wilkinson, A. Lazenby, 
H. B, Smith, Joseph Harrison, H. V. Mills, Jas. 
Black, M.A,; Messrs. Frank Taylor, Thos. Harwood 
(treasurer), Alex. Mackie, Harry Spencer, John 
Ashworth, Thos. Holland, J. S. Mackie, and Coun- 
cillor Blezard. Service was held in the afternoon. 
The devotional service was conducted by the Rev. 
F. Haydn Williams, and the sermon was preached by 
the Rey. J. C. Street, on “ Immortality,” from 2 Sam- 
uel xil, 23. 

THE EVENING MEETING. 

This was held in the chapel, Mr, Franx Taynor, 
of Bolton, presiding. The annual report was read 
by the Rev. D. Wauusuxy. It stated various particu- 
lars respecting the condition of the congregations 
and mission stations which have already from time 
to time appeared in these columns. 

Mr, Txos, Harwoop then read the financial state- 
ment, showing a balance on the revenue due to the 
treasurer of £27 12s. 1d, On the special fund ac- 
count they commenced the year with an adverse 
balance of £87 3s. 8d., and at the end of the year it 
stood at £117 2s. 3d. 


THE PRESENT-DAY MISSION OF UNITARIANISM. 
The Cuatrman said :—It is, Iam sure, as great 
a source of regret to you as to me that we are de- 
prived of the ‘presence of the distinguished Presi- 
dent of the Association, Mr, John Grundy, of Sum- 
merseat, and that regret is intensified by the know- 
ledge that his absence is caused by serious ill-health. 
His noble presence, and the earnest, eloquent, and 
beautiful language in which he always clothes his 
thoughts make him a welcome guest at any meeting, 
political or religious, but especially at any gatherings 
of {the supporters of the North and East Lanca- 
shire Unitarian Mission, in whose success he has 
taken the deepest interest from its formation, I 
occupy the chair, therefore, neither by right nor by 
merit, but simply as a stop-gap, in obedience to the 
command of the Rev. D. Walmsley. It is scarcely 
necessary for me to dwell at any great length on the 
distinguishing principles and work of Unitarianism 
before a gathering composed of Padiham Unitarians 
and learned divines and representative laymen from 
the district. You, in Padiham, by the sacrifice you 
have made in the erection of this beautiful church, 
by your zeal and devotion have shown to the world 
the value you have placed upon those principles, and 
have set an example worthy of imitation by your co- 
religionists in other parts of the kingdom. Still, 
as we meet together in support of an Association 


We wanted more of the| which has a definite name and a definite work to 
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do, I may be permitted to touch upon some aspects 
of those principles and that work as they present 
themselves to the mind of an ordinary layman. 
For a long time our specific work as a branch of the 
Christian Church was necessarily of a negative or 
destructive character. Our oldest congregations 
were established about 1662 by those noble men who 
were cast forth from the Established Church rather 
than conform to an Act of Uniformity in which they 
did not believe. They did not believe in ecclesias- 
tical strait-jackets, and wanted to breathe the 
pure air of freedom. Their difference with the 
Ghurch at that time was not so much one of doc- 
trine as of liberty of thought and the right of pri- 
vate judgment, not being compelled to believe as 
the Church dictated. These congregations took the 
name of Presbyterian. But freedom once secured 
it brought other results in its train. Trinitarianism 
merged into Arianism, and this again into Unitarian- 
ism. The descendants of the noble Two Thousand be- 
came Dissenters, both ecclesiastically and doctrinally, 
and a purely doctrinal epoch succeeded the first stage 
when the congregations which were established called 
themselves. Unitarian. Humble Meeting Houses 
were erected with open trusts for the simple worship 
of God, beyond which they did not bind their de- 
scendants, but handed down to them the same liberty 
they had claimed for themselves and at so great a 
sacrifice had secured. Just as an emigrant to a new 
land has on arrival to clear the ground, to fell the 
trees previous to erecting thereon even the rudest 
hut, and has to hedge and ditch, to level and drain 
and plough before he can sow his seed or gather his 
harvest, so when our fathers were cast forth into the 
wilderness they had to pull down and clear away 
what seemed to them false doctrines and ceremonies 
and superstitious ideas before they could erect a 
spiritual temple wherein they and their descendants 
could worship. But we feel the ground is now fairly 
cleared. The remaining bulwarks of orthodoxy are 
being swiftly undermined by more powerful weapons 
than we possess, or are crumbling away from internal 
weakness or eruptions. Against the combined forces 
of science, criticism and the widening conceptions of 
men they are struggling with but scant success, and 
if they retain their hold on men’s affections it is by 
setting their sails to the wind and inhaling some of 
the newer spirit of the times. The time for destruc- 
tion has now well nigh ceased. Our opportunity 
has come. We must put away the axe and sledge 
hammer, and with trowel and mallet begin the much 
pleasanter process of building up. Negation alone 
supplies not a sufficient bond of union. We are 
called upon now to do a more positive work. We 
have glorious affirmations to preach. Let others 
cast down as hard as they like. They only prepare 
the ground wherein we can put the precious seed God 
hag entrusted to our keeping, whereon we can build 
a fairer, firmer temple. Onthis ground I can under- 
stand that most of the congregations in sympathy 
with us of recent formation have called themselves 
Free Christian, as being morein harmony with the 
widening spirit of the age. In this Association we have 
congregations calling themselves by each of thenames, 
the Presbyterian reminding us of the struggles of 
our fathers for freedom two centuries ago, the 
Unitarian which are the offspring of the doctrinal 
epoch in our history, the Free Christian which re- 
mind us of the practical positive work the age de- 
mands from us disciples of Christ. I care little by 
which name you call yourselves, for in spirit they 
are all the same, and a rose smells as sweet by any 
name. Weare all as brothers in the same family, 

efbattalions in the same regiment. Hach phase of 
sar work has been a necessity, and under whatever 
name we answer to the roll-call we all rejoice the 
time has come when we can devote our noblest 
energies to the doing of a more positive work, the 
building up of a wider church, a more spiritual 
temple wherein shall abide faith, hope, and charity. 
The most precious heritage we received from our 
forefathers was that of freedom, but combined with 
it were a piety, devotion, and reverence for what 
seemed to them the truest and noblest, which it 
would be well for us to imitate. They valued their 
own conclusions as the nearest attainable truth and 
endeavoured to act up to them in their daily life, 
but they did not bind them upon their successors, 
but left to them the same freedom they had pur- 
chased at so great acost. Accepting this heritage 
as a sacred legacy we are essentially seekers after 
truth. We value the conclusions of to-day as the 
nearest attainable glimpse of the truth yet revealed 
to us, but we are willing to follow wherever the 
spirit of truth may lead us to-morrow. Of course 
freedom alone is not a sufficient bond of union, for 
there must be a unity of spirit and aim to enable us 
to worship and work together. I'ed upon freedom 
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alone the spiritual nature of man would be stunted 
in its growth, and would droop and wither as the 
tender vegetation of early spring beneath the 
piercing east wind. We value freedom not for 
itself alone, but for what it leads to, It is a 
means to anend, It implies room for growth, de- 
velopment ; scope to choose the right and true, and 
avoid the unreal and false. It tends inevitably to 
the higher truth, the nobler the more enduring 
reality. And what has freedom done for us? Has 
it cut us adrift from the past and left us as wan- 
derers aimless and hopeless on the sea of life? No. 
It has invigorated our spiritual nature; it has puri- 
fied our vision and enlarged our ideal and outlook. 
It has led us to certain glorious affirmations, which 
we believe will be the corner-stones of the religious 
temple of the future. Men’s conceptions of them 
may vary from age to age with widening knowledge, 
but in some form or other they will remain un- 
moved, and around them the tendrils of the human 
heart will cling as the ivy around the oak. There 
is first and foremost the consciousness of a higher 
than human power. We regard God as so great 
and high and holy that no name mortal lips 
can frame can adequately describe Him, yet 
towards Him the human heart aspires as a 
child looks up with loving, trustful, wondering’ gaze 
to its Father. We feel that He has not once for 
all revealed Himself in a book or person, but that 
he is with us now as much as with the Israelites of 
old, revealing Himself in the wonders and beauties 
and laws of nature, and in the individual conscious- 
ness of man. And then it has brought us to recog- 
nise that in Christ beat the noblest heart that ever 
beat in human frame, that in him we haye the highest, 
purest, brightest manifestation of that ideal life in 
the spirit of which we ought to live, And as we 
meet together from time to time to worship, it is that 
we may muse on his wondrous life, to catch some 
faint echo of his words through the whispering 
gallery of time, so that we may have something of 
his spirit kindled within, which shall help us to 
translate the professions of the Sunday into the 
realities of daily life, to make us feel we have a 
divine calling, and when in the world must not forget 
our Father’s business. And then, too, there is the 
glorious hope of immortality. God, the conscious- 
ness of a Heavenly Father ; Christ, the assurance 
of the sympathy and leadership of an elder brother, 
who by the spirit of his life can lead us into the 
nearer presence of the Infinite; immortality, the 
hope of a brighter future which shall reflect some 
radiance on the darkness and uncertainty of earth: 
these are indeed glorious affirmations, which it is 
our privilege to preach. What more can we want. 
For all else will fall into its rightful place in due 
course. lLecky has well said, ‘‘It was reserved for 
Christianity to present to the world an ideal charac- 
ter which through all the changes of eighteen cen- 
turies has inspired the hearts of men with an im- 
passioned love, has shown itself capable of acting on 
all ages, nations, conditiong and temperaments, has 
been not only the highest pattern of virtue, but the 
strongest incentive to its practice, and has exercised 
so deep an influence that it may be truly said the 
simple record of three years of active life has done 
more to regenerate and soften mankind than all the 
disquisitions of philosophers and exhortations of 
moralists.” Some think that Christianity has only 
been a secondary influence for good in the his- 
tory of the world, others that its day is over. I 
cannot agree with either of these. I remember 
the late Sir W. Fairbairn saying that he thought the 
steam engine had done more good than the Bible, 
Science, art, mechanism, may have opened out the 
resources of nature, quickened the life of men, 
brought nations nearer to each other, made human 
life richer and fuller, but above and beyond these, 
Christianity has been the mightiest motive power, 
making life sweeter, and tenderer and nobler, filling 
it with diviner hopes and possibilities. Its outward 
form may and will change, but its vital essence, the 
simple life of Christ, the spirit which he followed, 
the spirit of love and duty, of consecration and sur- 
render to God will ever remain, unchanged amid 
the changed. But other churches may say that they 
preach the life of Christ. Yes, but they preach it 
plus certain accretions, plus miracles and marvels 
and mysteries, plus a miraculous birth, and incarna- 
tion, and atonement, which serve to dim its lustre 
and beauty and weaken its power. TExalt Christ 
into a God and he becomes an idol to be worshipped, 
not a leader to be followed, but make men feel he 
is an elder brother with like passions and desires, 
touched with our infirmities, yet through all faithful 
unto death, and then the struggling and aspiring 
soul looks up to him and in imagination tries to lay 
hold of his hand in order to be led onwards and up- 
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wards by his spirit. The world is well nigh sick of 
creeds and dognias, and wants a simpler faith. It 
wants less ceteiiony, less solemnity, less doctrine, 
but more of honesty, more of purity, more of hope, 
more of trust, more of brotherly kindness and love, 
We do not trouble the soul with mysterious trinities 
and atonements, We do not make the future happi- 
ness of mankind dependent on the correctness of 
their belief, but on the spirit of their life. We do 
not ask our ministers to subscribe to a certain num- 
ber of articles and creeds, or the people to accept 
certain propositions they cannot understand, with- 
out belief in which they must perish for ever, 
We do not place doctrinal restrictions upon our 
chapels which a few generations of growing light 
and widening knowledge may prove insecure and in- 
complete. We dedicate them to the simple worship 
of God, believing that in all time to come the human 
heart will still hunger and thirst for him, leaving to 
each succeeding age the privilege of formulating its 
own faith in accordance with the light and knowledge 
and truth revealed to it, and assured that with a 
strong tender childlike trust in God anda reverence 
for truth and duty the soul cannot wander far. It 
is because I am convinced we have a simple yet 
glorious faith to offer to the people which, if fully 
realised, will make the world brighter and better, 
and life sweeter and nobler, that I rejoice in the con- 
tinued usefulness of this Association. It was my 
privilege to be at its birth more than twenty years 
ago, and as I look back at the past, I rejoice at the 
good it has done, It has knit together our older 
congregations more closely by the strong ties of a 
common sympathy and work, while it has been 
mainly instrumental in establishing congregations at 
Heywood, Burnley, Colne, Accrington, Astley, Darwen 
and Blackpool. We have been united together on 
the broad platform of a common faith, a eommon 
hope, a common work, No suspicion of old or new, 
of advanced or old-fashioned has crept in to interfere 
with our harmonious co-operation in carrying out a 
great and good work. Iam sorry to think that in 
some parts of the country there still are those who 
would endeavour to fitus all with one strait-jacket 
of their own precise size and colour, who would slip 
us up into sections, who would keep alive old con. 
troversies in our midst and fan them into a flame 
of bitterness, who seem to take special delight in 
magnifying our differences, and minimising our 
agreements. Not a conference can be organised, 
not a new movement begun without a census being 
taken of its active spirits, how many are old school, 
how many new. For allthis I have nothing but the 
sternest condemnation, and my most charitable wish 
is that these self constituted censors will keep far 
enough away from Lancashire, so as not to east 
their apple of discord in our midst, In fact, in 
North and Hast Lancashire let it be known we will 
not have them. Our motto in the future as in the 
past must be, ‘“‘In essentials unity, in non-essen- 
tials diversity, in all things charity.” In the pre- 
sence of the great and growing work waiting to be 
done, let us bind ourselves more closely tg ther in 
order to be faithful to our responsibilities, Many 
there are hungering and thirsting for the bread and 
water of life it is within our power to give, and if 
we pass them by on the other side, bitter must be 
our portion to hear those sad words sounding in our 
ears, ‘‘ Inasmuch as ye did it not unto the least of 
one of these, ye did it not unto me.” We cannot 
prevent the coming of the kingdom of God, but by 
our faithlessness and perversity we may impede its 
progress. The longest human life, how short it is com- 
pared with the life of the world, and to the quick- 
ened conscience it is one of the bitterest sorrows, 
how little good can be aceomplished within its 
longest span. Our consolation is that God secures 
a continuity of purpose and effort; from age to age, 
and as our fainting strength lets go the work we 
have in hand, others will in due time be raised up 
strengthened by His might and inspired by His 
spirit to carry on to still greater perfection than we 
dreamed of that which we left incomplete. 

Mr. Isaac Barrow seconded the resolution, which 
was agreed to. 

The CHarrMaNn next moved a vote of thanks to 
the Rey. F. Hadyn Williams for conducting the re- 
ligious service, and to the Rey. J. C. Street for 
preaching the sermon. 

The Rey. F. H. Wixt14ms, in acknowledging the 
vote, alluded to the encouraging signs of activity at 
Padiham, and paid a compliment to the people for 
their zeal in obtaining such a beautiful chapel. 


THE REY, J. 0. STREET ON UNITARIANISM IN LAN- 
CASHIRE, 
The Rey. J. C. Srruet, after acknowledging the 
vote and paying a tribute of admiration to the Chair. 
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man for his excellent address, said: The reference 
in the Chairman’s address made towards the close 
touches a point to which I desire to direct your at- 
tention. We belong to a church that cannot be 
narrowed down to a sect, though efforts have been 
made to reduce us within the narrow limits of 
sectarianism, which have always failed. It seems 
as though of late a few restless spirits in our 
churches are anxious to revive some ancient con- 
troversies, and again to ecrystallise us into the dog- 
matie state. I think all such efforts will fail, for we 
have advanced too far in the history of this century 
and in the spirit of freedom to admit of dogmatic 
theology ever being made a condition of agreement 
and union among us. I notice that within the last 
few weeks a discourse has been delivered in London 
by a gentleman for whom I have a very profound 
respect with reference to the death of a very distin- 
guished preacher—Dr. Bellows. The preacher then 
took occasion to ‘‘ point a moral and adorn a tale,” 
and to utter some grave words for the consideration 
of Unitarians. The preacher declared that our 
Unitarian or Free Christian churches seem to be in 
a state of decay, that life, energy, and unity are 
passing away from us, and that the reason is be- 
cause we have no clear well-defined point of union, 
ne recognition of the lordship of Jesus Christ. I 
listened to the report which the Secretary of this 
Association read with the most profound astonish- 
ment after having read that discourse. Hither that 
discourse was a mistake and the statements in it 
not founded on facts, or else the report was imagi- 
native and figurative. I never heard such a report 
from a Unitarian Association before as this one—yet 
it ig from a Church that is fading away! It seems 
to me that either Mr. Panton Ham is living in a 
world other than the free liberal churches of to-day, 
or that the year’s history which we have heard to- 
night is a fable. The preacher, I think, was mis- 
taken in describing us as a dying community, or that 
there were proofs of decay amongst us, It is twenty 
years since I used to preach in Lancashire—coming 
back at intervals to see how things were going on. 
There are no signs of decay. Why, the Lancashire 
of to-day, so far as free thought is concerned, is not 
the Lancashire of twenty years ago. I come back 
here and I hardly know the region in which ,I move 
about. Churches have sprung up all over, and go 
strong is the free religious life, and the spirit of self- 
help has grown so wonderfully thatI feel as if I were 
living in apostolic times ; and Lancashire is not an 
exception in this respect. But perhaps he has 
formed his opinion by Looking too closely at the sur- 
roundings there are in the centre of London. Per- 
haps standing as he does as minister in a church 
where wonderful voices of power were heard of old, 
and where large congregations gathered to listen to 
those voices, he feels that a change has come over 
the spirit of the dream, and that the listeners were 
fewer than they used tobe. Nevertheless, I believe 
him to be a man of power. It is true, however, that 
mere dogmatic Unitarianism is passing away. Itis 
true that the aggressivists going out merely to fight 
the Trinity, the atonement, and the peculiar dogmas 
of orthodoxy—this form of Unitarianism is surely 
passing away, but itis certainly not true that liberal 
Christianity and liberal religion is passing away. It 
is not true that there is any want of unity 
among those who are free men—the men of to-day 
in Lancashire. But he has a remedy, and what is it ? 
I mention this not because he is the only one 
who advocates it, but because it indicates a certain 
tendency among a number of our brethren. He 
believes there will be no union till there is disunion. 
He thinks that we shall have to separate in order to 
be united. He would have the old school go one 
way and the new school the other. Now, against 
that spirit I do most earnestly raise my solemn pro- 
test. If the men who are called advanced men have 
one distinction which separates them from other mon 
who are not so advanced, it is that they want to be 
inclusive, to include all forms of faith that are 
honestly held. The glory of our churches has been 
to allow the fullest expression of thought to its in- 
dividual members, and thus to add a richer and di- 
viner life. Unfortunately the remedy prescribed by 
Mr. Panton Ham has been tried, and has always 
proved itself to bea disastrous failure. Let us think 
of the glorious possibilities that open to us on the 
path of freedom. We have long passed that time 
when we used to think that certain opinions were 
necessary to salyation—neither the man of the old 
nor the man of the new school means any such 
nonsense as that. We have long put that behind, 
and having put it behind us we haye put all dogmatic 
conclusions behind us too, as unnecessary to salya- 
tion, If only we are faithful to conscience, if only 
we are true to our own natures, we shall have a 
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church as broad as humanity itself. In its breadth 
will be included all our divergencies, and its grand 
catholic spirit will bring it closer and closer to the 
life of God —(applause). 

On the motion of the Cuarrman, seconded by the 
Rey. Jas. Buack, the officers for the next year were 
appointed, 

The Cuarrman moved a resolution expressing the 
sense ofthe meeting as to the loss sustained by the 
remoyal of several ministers from the district, and 
cordially welcomed those who had settled in it during 
the year. This was seconded by the Rey. R, Winx1n- 
son, and adopted. 

On the motion of the Rey. T, Lrynanp, seconded 
by Mr. Councillor Buezarp, thanks were voted to 
the Padiham friends for their hospitality, and to 
the Chairman for presiding, and the meeting termi- 
nated, 

oo 


THE MANCHESTER DISTRICT UNIT- 
ARIAN ASSOCIATION, 

On Saturday, the 4th inst., the annual meeting of 
this Association was held at Swinton, near Man- 
chester, There were present the Rey. Chas. T. 
Poynting, B.A., and John Dendy, junr, (secretaries), 
the Revs. J. T. Marriott, Jas. Harwood, B.A., John 
Moore, John McDowell, W. G. Cadman, Halliwell 
Thomas, §, A. Steinthal, J. G. Slater, W. Fielding 
(minister elect of Framlingham); Messrs. Smith 
Golland, H. A. Winser, Robt. Fielding, George 
Mitehell, G. W. Rayner Wood (treasurer), John 
Mellor, Chas. Broadbent, John Heys, John Phillips, 
H, Pearson, 

At half-past three p.m. service was held in the 
chapel. The devotional service was conducted by 
the Rev. John Moore, and the sermon was preached 
by the Rey. J. T. Marriott, who took for his text 
Romans viii. 16 ‘‘ The Spirit himself beareth wit- 
ness with our spirits that we are children of God,” 
and referrecé, at some length to “ The Dissolving 
Views of Orthodoxy ” as presented in the Rey. John 
Hunter’s recent lectures, 4 


THE EVENING MEETING 
was held at six o’clock in the chapel, Mr, Suiru 
GoLuAND in the chair. 

The Rey. Cuas. T. Poyntina, the secretary, read 
the annual report, which stated that the main efforts 
of the Association during the past year have been in 
connection with the special committee appointed 
“to aid in the erection of churches with open trusts 
at Miles Platting and Ardwick, and for similar pur- 
poses.” At the date of the last annual report it was 
stated that ‘‘ donations to the amount of £4,000 had 
been alrealy received, and that the ladies of the 
various congregations had undertaken to hold a ba- 
zaar in the Free Trade Hall, Manchester, the first 
week in May.” Local committees were formed by 
the ladies in connection with the congregations at 
Platt, Gorton, Altrincham and Hale, Cross-street, 
Oldham, Miles Platting, Strangeways, Monton, 
and Ardwick, each of which took charge of a se- 
parate stall or stalls for the bazaar. The ladies of 
Upper Brook-street sent their contributions to the 
Platt stall, those of Middleton to the Gorton stall, 
those of Swinton to the Monton stall, those of 
Blackley to the Miles Platting, and those of Pendle- 
ton to such of the stalls as most needed help. The 
large hall of the Free Trade Hall was hired for the 
occasion, and decorated as a street of an old Eng- 
lish town. ‘The ‘Graunde Bazaar and Fantasie 
Fayre” was opened on the 8rd of May, by Mr. Ro- 
bert Needham Philips, M.P., accompanied by Pro- 
fessor Roscoe, F.R.S., Messrs. H. J. Leppoc, P. 
Goldschmidt, R. Peacock, Harry Rawson, the Rey. 
G. H. Wells, the chairman of the Bazaar Com- 
mittee, the Rev. 8. A. Steinthal, and other gentle- 
men of the district. The gross receipts amounted to 
£4,299 2s., and the expenses to £773 18s., leaving 
a balance of £3,525 4s, The canvassing committee, 
meanwhile, was notidle. A more general appeal was 
made to our friends in the district, with the result of 
adding nearly another £1,000 to the fund. The total 
amount received from subscriptions is £5,022 19s., 
making, with bank interest, a grand total of £8,555 
8s. 3d, With regard to the ‘similar purposes,” the 
special committee has hitherto left the precise nature 
of the distribution of the funds under this head unde- 
fined; and no obligations have as yet been incurred 
beyond those imposed by the donors to the fund. 
There are congregations in the district sorely needing 
help from the fund. Some are anxious to pay off 
debts that have long hampered them; others need 
new Sunday-schools; and in one other case, at 
least, the present chapel is fast falling into an al- 
most ruinous condition, and is far too small for the 
needs of the congregation. In addition to the state- 
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ment in last report—the truthof which the commit- 
tee feels more strongly every year—* there are in 
Manchester and its neighbourhood many thickly- 
populated districts, far removed from any of our 
older established churches or chapels, and demand- 
ing that we shall carry to them our message of a 
gospel that is in full accordance with the spiritual 
wants of the day.” O£ the several congregations 
assisted by grants from the Association the reports 
were generally favourable, and showed encouraging 
signs of progress. The report closed with expres- 
sing the Committee’s deep sense of the valuable 
services of their late colleague, the Rey. G, Wells, 
M.A., of Gorton, who, in a ministry extending over 
forty-eight years in the district, has ever laboured 
faithfully on behalf of a free, unfettered Chris- 
tianity. One of the founders of the Association, 
and a member of its committee from the first, 
his ripe wisdom, varied experiemees, and great 
business-like capacities have always been freely 
placed at its disposal, and have contributed in no 
amall degree to whatever measure of successful 
work it has accomplished in the district. 

Mr. G. W. Rayner Woon, treasurer, read the 
financial statement. There was a balance in hand 
at the beginning of the year of £45 16s. 6d.; there 
had been received from mission sermons £72 7s. 8d. ; 
subscriptions £141 1s. 6d.; sundries £45 12s. 10d. ; 
total £304 18s. 6d. He had paid salaries £234 10s.; 
sundries £26 8s. 6d., leaving a balance in hand of 
£44 10s., for next year, which he expected would be 
insufficient, as new work to be undertaken would 
probably, unless the income was increased, land 
them at the close of next year with a deficit, 

The Cuarrman moved the adoption of the reports 
read to the meeting, and congratulated the treasurer 
on having done what he failed to do, viz., to get the 
balance on the right side of the account. 

The Rey. 8. A. SreinrHan, in seconding the mo- 
tion, concurred with the Chairman in believing that 
the report was a more satisfactory one than they had 
had for a number of years. A good deal of work 
had been well done, and he liked the report because 
it said they had not yet done. To raise £8,000 in 
one year did scem a large sum, and as those knew 
who had to do it, it was no easy task. And 
fortunately the feeling created had done them all 
good—(applause). He trusted that among them 
there would grow a sense of the responsiblity that 
rested upon them to make known the simple gospel 
they had to present to the people. Mr. Steinthal 
closed his remarks by expressing his satisfaction 
with the closing words of the report which acknow- 
ledged the labours, extending over forty years in the 
district, of the Rev. G. H. Wells, and especially did 
he wish to bear his testimony to the kindly and loy- 
ing services which he had rendered to his brother 
ministers—(applause). 

The Cuarrman next moved the appointment of 
officers for the ensuing year. 

The Rev. Joun McDowrtn, in seconding the mo- 
tion, hoped they might have Mr, Gaskell at the head 
of the list for many years to come—(applauze). 

The usual yotes of thanks brought the meeting to 
a close. 

—~——- 


WARRINGTON: ANNUAL SOTREE. 


On Monday evening the annual soirée of the 
Cairo-street congregation was held in the Co-opera- 
tive Hall, which had been handsomely decorated for 
the occasion. After tea, which was attended by about 
two hundred persons, a meeting was held, the Rey, 
R. Pinoumr, B.A., presiding. 

The Cuarrman read a letter from Mr. Monks an- 
nouncing that he had received £260 towards the 
£300 required for the new organ. After an appro- 
priate reference to the recent outrage upon the 
Queen, he continued :—In the revort which was 
published very lately they would remember that he 
noticed the very cordial feeling which had animated 
them during the past year, and he expressed his 
deep thankfulness at that fact. He was glad to 
think that on both sides—the side of the minister 
and the side of the people—there was nothing but 
the friendliest feeling, and the most earnest and 
zealous co-operation. Unitarians professed that 
they had no creed. They had a creed-~a definite 
system of doctrines, which they had clung to with 
steady enthusiasm, and for the sake of which they 
bore the heat and burden of the day, and what was 
still harder to bear, exclusion from communion of 
other churches. If they had not a deep and yital 
faith in the great principles which they profegsed, 
they would, he dare say, be like a great many others 
—enjoy fair weather and the pleasure of going with 
the stream; and not stand out singularly as they 
did, The difference between them and other deno- 
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minations was simply this, that they did not put 
their mere speculations, their creed, that which they 
thought about divine things, in the front rank. 
They thought them of no account whatever in com- 
parison with the deeper and more important ideas 
and principles which underlay all religions, namely, 
recognition of a divine being, the deep importance 
of oneness with Him and, as they added, the deep 
importance and value of approaching divine things 
in the spirit and with the example of our great 
Master. They did not fix up, therefore, any specu- 
lations which they had beyond those tests of church 
membership. If any man or woman wished to 
come, and felt in sufficient accord with the spirit of 
worship in their chapel to join with them, he or she 
would be heartily welcomed. He or she would be- 
come a member of the church by that very fact, and 
all else beyond that was simply left to the conscience 
of the individual to settle between him or her and 
their Maker. This had been the steadfast policy of 
their people for the last one hundred and fifty years. 
He had lately gone through the history of their own 
chapel, and he could speak with perfect confidence ; 
they were simply carrying out the policy which had 
obtained in that chapel for the last hundred and 
fifty years; and he believed he might make the 
stronger claim, that they were in the main uphold- 
ing the same doctrines that were preached there 
a hundred and fifty years ago. They were in perfect 
accord with the policy which had ruled in that old 
place for that long period, of having no authorita- 
tive creed by which they could include that man or 
exclude that, or exercise any dominion over his 
conscience in any way. And it had this full ad- 
vantage, that they could see good in every other 
Ohristian sect, and in those who were non-Chris- 
tian. He hoped they had strength of mind enough, 
and respect and confidence enough, in their own 
principles to see good even in those who were not 
“Christians. All were Christian in their eyes who 
were evidently striving to live a Christ-like life 
in a Christ-like spirit. And it was because they had 
adopted this as the policy of their lives, leaving all 
else to be settled by the conscience of the individual, 
- that they had stood up for free thought and free 
speech, perfectly confident that Christianity was its 
own best defence, and that the principles which un- 
derlay Christianity were s0 great that they would 
commend themselves to the conscience, and to the 
intelligence of the world, if only they were permitted 
to have fair play—(applause). But there was an- 
other part of their policy. They had met for a social 
gathering, and would cut down the speaking as much 
as possible. They would mingle ii with amusement, 
under the profound conviction that they best showed 
their gratitude and reverence for the Giver of All 
Good by enjoying his gifts with pure and simple yet 
joyous hearts. ‘‘His is not the least thankful 
heart,” as the hymn expressed it, ‘“ that tastes these 
gifts with joy.” For his own part he perfectly be- 
lieved that they were doing as much a religious act 
when they took the pleasures of life which Providence 
permitted them to lighten what wonld otherwise be 
intolerable. They were doing as much a religious 
act in properly using the pleasures and enjoyments 
of life as they were when they stedfastly strived to 
perform its duties. Religion, if it were worth any- 
thing, should go into every nook and corner of life, 
and while it was its life and the strength of life, it 
ghould also be its sunshine—(applause). 


Mr. W. Lona then addressed a few words to the 
audience, remarking that he went back 1,800 years 
for his faith, and that was a good deal longer than 
150 years. Ifa man took the New Testament as 
his guide through life, and tried to form his own 
opinions upon that, it would give him sufficient 
thought ; if he followed its teachings he would lead 
a life that would make him a happy man while he 
lived, and a man who was happy while he lived was 
always a happy man when he died—(applause), 


The Rey. 8. A. SrzmnrHan congratulated Mr. 
Pilcher on the healthy condition of the congregation, 
and referred to the honourable history of the con- 
gregation with which such high names as Aikin, 
Priestley, Enfield and Taylor had been connected. 
They knew what great things, therefore, were done 
for the scientific side of the theology of the churches 
of which Cairo-street formed one important feature. 
They knew, too, that Cairo-street had not only been 
well-known in the past history for giving to them 
the foundation of a scientific theology, but they re- 
membered the efforts of some of their ministers who 
had been equally renowned in the field of philan- 
thropic work, and whose benevolent labours for their 
fellow men would not soon be forgotten by those who 
had the privilege to know Francis Bishop and 
Philip Carpenter—(applause), He must say that 
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when he thought of those who had gone to their re- 
ward, and looked upon the assembly before him, he 
felt indeed as if their spirit were amongst them still ; 
and that that combination of scholarly and earnest 
research into theological truth, combined with prac- 
tical interest on the every day questions of ordinary 
life, secured for the church the right position that it 
ought to hold. They firmly believed that it was a 
good and a wise thing to search into the foundation 
of truth, and to build upon a certain foundation. 
But mere theological learning after all was but a poor 
thing unless it inspired every earnest heart with a 
religious love and faith that showed itself in deeds 
of sympathy and kindness, not only to the members 
of the household, but to the whole community in 
which that church was placed. Cairo-street had that 
tradition, and he was glad to think that those who 
were at present working there under the able guid- 
ance of Mr, Pilcher were keeping up that tradition, 
and were widening the influence of their church, 
and were helping to break down some of those divi- 
sion lines which only too'deeply had scored themselves 
upon modern society, and to unite in earnest work a 
variety of opinions, while there might bea unity of 
strength underlying that variety. The past year, in 
which they had been engaged in a variety of work, was 
just one of those years that it was well to dwell upon, 
because they had during that year done one thing, 
at any rate, to show how truly affirmative was the 
basis of that religiousness which brought them to- 
gether. He thought if he were to look back in the 
history of Unitarian work during the past] twelve 
months the one feature that would strike him would 
be the fact that the Unitarian Association in London 
was able to bring together ten men of various schools 
of thought, to lecture to the world at large in London 
and elsewhere, upon, not the negative points of 
Trinitarian or Unitarian controversy, but upon those 
great fundamental principles on which they believed 
all true religion was based. If they looked through 
the volume that had since been published of the 
affirmative lectures of those men, he was certain 
those who did not belong to the Unitarian congrega- 
tion would be surprised to find how much they held 
in common. Not but what they would find out 
there were differences, but they would find that the 
essential truths of religion were held in common by 
them all; and the Unitarians believed they had the 
additional advantage over the rest of the churches 
that they could stand in the controversy which was 
the pressing controve sy of the present day in a very 
powerful position indeed to meet those difficulties 
which were most pressing upon thoughtful minds at 
present; because the affirmative truths which they 
put forward as the fundamental truths of all religion 
were truths which did not in the slightest degree 
come into conflict with any of the scientific inquiries 
of the present day. He pointed out that the ques- 
tions which divided the world at the present time 
were not those which aivided the churches in older 
time, and spoke of the efforts which were being 
made to erect new churches in the various suburbs 
of Manchester, in which, at the present time, none 
of their free churches could be found, There was 
one thing that had happened in the past twelve 
months in which all churches alike were interested, 
but which they had hailed with the greatest gratifi- 
cation. He referred to the publication of the Revised 
Version of the New Testament. He explained that 
for many years the ministers in their free churches 
and Unitarian churches had been dwelling upon the 
importance and the necessity of a revision of the 
Bible, and said he believed that the publication of 
the Revised Version of the New Testament had been 
of essential service to religious progress. It had 
knocked on the head, he thought, altogether the old 
superstition that the words in the English Bible were 
inspired words, and it had done away with certain 
opinions that they as Unitarians had long since de- 
clared ought to be done away with, and they had now 
a really fair representation of that which the original 
writers produced. In conclusion, he expressed his 
opinion that the book would make its way, and 
referred to the great demand there had been for the 
revised version. 

Mr, C. BroapBEent proposed and Mr, T. Brromarn 
seconded a hearty vote of thanks to Mr, Steinthal for 
his speech, with which both gentlemen expressed 
entire concurrence. Mr. Srurm7Han briefly replied, 
and the proceedings closed with the usual votes of 
thanks. 


Tun Lonpon Sonoon Boarp, at their weekly meet- 
ing on Thursday, discussed again the question of 
higher elementary education. At the end of another 
debate the consideration of the question was once 
more adjourned without any vote being taken. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


Reports from Kendal and Cheltenham next week. 


DEATHS. 
MORTIMER—On the 8th inst., at Exeter, after a short 
illness, William Mortimer, J.P., aged 60. 
SCOTT—On the 12th inst., aged 59 years, William James 
Scott, of 36, Duchess road, Edgbaston. 
STEVENS—On the 12th inst., at 25, Western-roid 
Brighton, Mr, Henry Stevens, aged 73. st 
UTTING—On Jan. 26, at his residence, Post Albert, New 
Zealand, Mr. Frederick James Utting formerly of 
Wisbech, Camb., aged 68 years. 4 


Our Culendur, 
SUNDAY, Marcu 19, 


LONDON, 

Rey, P. H. Wicxsterp, at Little Portland-street Chapel, 
at 11.15 am. At 7 p.m., Rev. J. Epwin Opanrs 
M.A., of Liverpool, on “‘ Jesus Christ.” ; 

Rey. J. Worruineton, at Effra-road Unitarian Church 
Brixton, at 11 a.m, and 7 p.m., on ‘The Ey:1 One,” ‘ 

Rev. CopgnaAnD Bowin, at tbe Wandsworth Unitarian 
Chapel, Tonsley-hill, East-hill, 

Rey. Cuas, Voysry, at Langham-hall, 48, Great Portland- 
street, 11.15 a.m. 


Lecture ab St. George’s Hall, Langham-place, at 4 p.m., 
by Miss Orme, on *‘ What shall we do with our 
Criminals and Neglected Children ?”” 


*,* Notices of Sunday Services are inserted in this 
Calendar at 6d. a lino, and of other Meetings and Services 
gratis, provided a detailed Advertisement appears. 


SELECTED BOOKS, 
Adams’s (W. H. D.) Exemplary Women, 3/6 
Blunt’s (R. F. L,) The Divine Patriots, and other Ser- 
mons, 6/ 
Griffith’s (T.) From Sin to Salvation, 3/6 
Oxenham’s (Rey. F, N.) What is the Truth as to Ever- 
lasting Punishment ? Part 2, 2/6 
Spier’s (Rey. B.) The School System of the Talmud, 2/6] 
Seth’s (A.) The Development from Kant to Hegel, 5/ 
es (Gustavus) and his Stirring Times, by A. Alberg, 
Mr. Water Mawer, Sunday School Association Office 
37, Norfolk-street, Strand, W.C., will supply any of th 
above-named new books and new editions, at the prices 
named, carriage free, on receipt of Post-oflice Order, pay 
ble at the East Strand Post-oflice. 


The Inquirer, 
A Religious, Political, and Literary 
Newspaper, and Record of Reverent 
Free Thought. 


ESTABLISHED 1842. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
One Copy for 3 months (13 weeks) (pre- 


paid) og jim nonce ae ide ES pod. 
Ditto ... (not prepaid) 6s. Od. 
Ditto for 6 months (prepaid) ... ereOsmod. 
ss Fr (not prepaid) ... Aye alhigggalles, 
Ditto for 12 months (prepaid) ... sel. ls Od; 
” ” (not prepaid) ... w£1. 38.10d 
ADVERTISEMENT SCALE. 
Up to and inclusive of first five lines . 2s. 6d. 
Each line afterwards. . . . « « Os. 4d, 


For Six consecutive insertions, 25 per cent. less. 
For Thirteen as 50 7 


All payments in respect of the INQuiRER are to 
be made to Mr. Wautrr Mawer, 37, Norfolk-strect, 
Strand, W.C., to whom all Advertisements and 
Business communications should be sent. 

All Letters and items of Intelligence intended for 
publication should be addressed ** To the Editor of the 
Inquirer,” 37, Norfolk-street, Strand, W.C. 


Houuoway’s Piurs.—In order that the slightest indispo- 
sition may not rapidly run its disastrous course from bad 
to worse, the afflicted of every age and class should give 
it immediate attention. A few doses of these thoroughly 
purifying and strengthening Pills will always be bene- 
ficial when the least disorder reigns, or when nervous 
fears oppress. Two or three Pills at bed-time have the 
happiest effect in promoting perfect digestion, whereby 
the muscles are rendered more vigorous, the spirits more 
buoyant, and the entire frame more hardy. Holloway’s 
medicine increases the quantity of nutriment derivable 
from a given quantity of food, and so the quality of the 
blood is improved, the tone of every fibre throughout the 
body is heightened, and the disposition to fall into disease 


} ;s reduced to a minimum, 
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Just published, price One Shilling, post free, 


EVISED TEXTS AND MARGINS OF 
THE NEW TESTAMENT AFFECTING THEO- 
LOGICAL DUCTRINES. By Dr, G. Vance Suits, 


OSITIVE ASPECTS OF UNITARIAN 
THOUGHT AND DOCTRINE, Ten Lectures 
by various Ministers, with Preface, by Dr, James Mar- 
TINEAU, 933. 6d,, post free. 
A Cheap Edition in limp cloth, 1s., also post free. 
BririsH AND Foreign Unitarian Association, 37, Nor- 
folk-street, Strand, London, W.C. 


= Just published, 8yo., cloth, 5s., 
HE DEVELOPMENT FROM !KANT TO 
HEGEL, with Chapters on the Philosophy of Re- 
ligion. By Anprew Sern, Assistant Professor of Logic 
and Metaphysics, Edinburgh University. 
Published by the Hibbert Trustees, 
WituiaAms and Norears, 14, Henrietta-street, Covent- 
garden, London; and 20, South Frederick-street, Edin- 
burgh. 


’ 


OLLY, “BELL, HAMPSTEAD! 


MISS NORTON wishes for a few more DAY-PUPILS 
to join the Elder Classes in her School, after Easter, 


References required, 
ae’ LANGUAGE and LITERA- 
ry ey TURE, COMPOSITION and READING. 

Miss LOUISA DREWRY has some time Disengaged 
for Lecture—or Practice Classes in Schools, She would 
also read with Private Pupils.—143, King Henry’s-road, 
South Hampstead, N.W. 


| I IGH SCHOOL, STOKE GREEN, NEAR 

COVENTRY, established (1865) by the Rey. G. 
Heavisipe, B,A., of University and Manchester New Col- 
leges, London, promotes a Liberal Education ata mode- 
rate cost. 


Bee HOUSE, 1, Wellington-terrace, 

WESTON-SUPER-MARE. Conducted by Miss BE. 
G. CHALDECOTT. Established 1870. House pleasantly 
situated, with sea views, sheltered from the North and 
East. Liberal table, and every comfort. Terms on ap- 
plication. References required. 


OME FOR INVALIDS. — WESTON- 
SUPER-MARE.—MRS, LOVERDO and MISS 
CHALDECO'TT have taken a large House, beautifully 
situated, for the reception of Invalids, who will have 
every comfort, and good nursing. 
For terms, &c., apply Western House, Weston- super- 
Mare. 


Peet AGAINST THE OPIUM 
TRADE. 
EXTENSION OF TIME, 

Mr, J. W. PEASE, M.P., having postponed his Motion 
against the Opium Trade until after Easter, Petitions will 
be in time if sent in by April 15. 

STORRS TURNER, 

Society for the Suppression of the Opium 

Trade, Queen Anne’s Mansions, 
London, 8.W. 


Secretary. 


ESTABLISHED 1851, 
IRKBECK BANK.—Current Accounts 


opened according to the usual practice of other 
Bankers, and Interest allowed on the minimum monthly 
balances when not drawn below £25. No commission 
charged for keeping Accounts, 

The Bank also receives money on Deposit at Three per 
cent. Interest, repayable on demand, 

The Bank undertakes, for its Customers, free of charge, 
the custody of Deeds, Writings, and other Securities and 
Valuables ; the collection of Bills of Exchange, Dividends, 
and Coupons; and the purchase and sale of Stocks and 
Shares. 


Lettors of Credit and Circular Notes issued, 

A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on application. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager, 

Southampton-buildings, Chancery-lane, 


THE BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY S ANNUAL 
RECEIPTS EXCEED FOUR MILLIONS, 


OW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR 
TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, with Immediate 
Possession, and no Rent to pay. Apply at the Office 
the BIRKBECK BUILDING SUOCIBTY. 


OW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 
. FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH, with 
Immediate Possession, either for Building or Gardening 
purposes, Apply at the Office of the BIRKBECK FREE 
HOLD LAND SOCIETY, 


A Pamphlet, with ul particulars, oa application. 
as FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager, 
Southampton. buildings, Chancery-lane, 


Deepdale-road, Preston, 


at three days’ notice, 


VONDALE-ROAD CHAPEL 
BUILDING FUND, PECKHAM, LONDON. 
Minister—Rey, GEURGE CARTER. 

The Committee appeal earnestly for help, to enable 
them to renew building operations. A special and urgent 
Appeal has, for several weeks, been made to the Unita- 
rian public for further promises of support; and those 
who are desiring to assist the Committee in bringing the 
undertaking to a successful result are reminded that the 
Subscription List is still considerably short of what is 
required, 

: SUBSCRIPTIONS, 

Balance in hand and promised, on Dee, 

31 last .., oe oe ace «. £515 9 10 

Acknowledged in Inquirer, Feb. 11 910 19 


Mr. F. Sigismund Schwann (Hampstead) 0 
Miss Harriett Green (2nd sub.) ... Aer, 10 
Mr. John Every (Lewes) ... ae oie 1 
Mr. J. T. Preston (2nd sub.) ... eae 2 


Rey. R. Crompton Jones, B.A, 
bridge Wells) ., ae sen 
Mrs. Carpenter (Nottingham) ... 
Miss Tayler ap on! 
Mr. E Plimpton ... = toe 
Proprietor Christian Life... see 
Mrs, Charles Hill (Hampstead) ... 
Mr. G. 8. Wood (Conway) Bee Ree 
Mr. Stephen 8. Tayler (2nd sub.) 
Mrs. Bruce,,, toe eee cee 
Rey. W. J. Odgers (Hampstead) 
Mr. Henry Ridge (Stamford) ,., 
Miss Ridgors. oti ;-eki etc es 
Mrs. Nettlefold (Edgbaston) .., 
Mr. Jobn Wellings (Hampstead)... ose 
Mr. Stanton W, Llreston (Hampstead) 
(2nd sub.) sa Re ou eee 
Dr. R. T. Nichols (2nd sub.) ... one 
Mrs. Haslam (Bolton) .., or oes 
Misses Atkinson (Hampstead), (2nd sub.) 
Mr. A. P. Allen (Lynn) ... oe 
Miss J: D. Smith (2nd sub.) —... 
A Working Man ,,, ee 
Proprietors Unitarian Herald 
Ietevety Br a 55 A065 
Mr. R. H. Brockelbank ... aos 


+e see 


ROR EKODpCOH OTe Oo ME Nero 


one 
eee 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


a) 
DONE ORQSCHD NOHHONOOCCUorm OCH 


cr 
NCcNCCORKYKEF1po 


0 


£1,536 8 10 
HAHNEMANN EPPS, Secretary and Trea- 
surer, 9, Eliot Bank, Sydenham-hill, 8.5. 


OTHERHAM.—THE NEW “CHURCH 
OF OUR FATHER.” , 


BALANCE OF DEBT CLEARED OFF, 


Already acknowledged ,,, see on ek PE) 
Miss Copeland, Rotherham Ras mee 5 0 0 
Rev. A. W. Worthington, B.A., Stour- 

bridge... nes Ax one ae ate Tea) 
W. D. Cliff, Esq., Leeds ... ace cite Phe Pe A 
David Ainsworth, Esq., M.P. ... at 38.3 0 
Mrs. Charles Hill, Hawpstead ,,, cen 56 0 0 
Grosvenor Talbot, Esq., Leeds ... act 20 0 
Collected by Miss Leadbeater, Rotherham 211 6 
Mr. Houseley, Rotherham a ae 010 0 
Mr. John Otley, Sheffield.,, Ano mee 22°10) 
Mr, Renton, Sheffield... ae 505 ORE ZO 
F, Nettlefold, Esq., London ae =e SMG £0 
8. 8. Tayler, Esq , London ate =r Led 0 
Mrs. George Buckton, London .,. sv. 10 0 0 
R, N. Philips, Esq., M.P. * 5 0 0 
Thonias Jessop, Esq., J.P., Sheffield 10 0 0 
Collected by Miss Walker, Rotherham... 4 00 
Mr. John Crosby, Rotherham .,, ne OnR9 6. 
Concert by Upperthorpe friends oH 011 0 
Mr. T. Searle, Rotherham ae 7 OFF TsO) 
Sundry receipts ... oat me ae OF OL 
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£163 4 11 
The Rev. William Blazeby, B.A., Minister, returns hig 
grateful thanks to the generous friends who have most 
kindly enabled him to clear off the remainder of lia- 
b.lities. 


RES TON.— The Unitarian Congregation 
of Preston, few in number, and neither wealthy nor 
influential, have, after waiting many years in the hope of 
being able to erect a new chapel, recently found it neces- 
sary to enlarge the present one and adjoining school- 
room at a cost of over £600. With the aid of local 
friends and a grant of £20 from the British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association, this amount has been raised, with 
the exception of about £100; and to obtain this further 
sum the Congregation is reluctantly compelled to apply to 
the Unitarian public for assistance. 

Subscriptions, which will be duly acknowledged in our 
denominational papers, will be thankfully received by any 
of the following gentlemen ;—Mr, Samueu Leg, 50, Bury- 
street, Preston ; Mr. Henry Hisserr, 12, Spring Bank, 
Preston; or the Rev, W, J. Taytor, 34, East View, 
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large or small sums with complete safety at good interest, 
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FRKEDERLOK LONG, Manager and Secretary, 
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The Rev. JOHN WRIGHT will preach in the above 
Church on SUNDAY MORNING, the 19th inst.; and 
the Rev. P. W. CLAYDEN in the Evening. 


Collections in aid of the Funds of the Church at both 
Services. 


| Pitan: AUXILIARY SUNDAY 
SCHOOL ASSUC{ATION. 


A RELIGIOUS SERVICE to the Teachers and others 
will be held in LITTLE PORTLAND-STREET CHAPEL 
on SATURDAY, the 25th inst., Half-past Four-o’clock. 

After Tea, at the Portland British Schools, a CONFE- 
RENCE of TEACHERS and Friends will take place at 
Seven o'clock, when 

Miss AnnA Swanwick will read a Paper on “The True 
Aim of the Sunday-school, and How if, may be Attained,’ 

Tickets for the Tea, Sixpence each. 


LACKFRIARS’ MISSION, 21, GREAT 
CHARLOTTE-STREET. 

The ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING of the above 
MISSION will be held on MONDAY, March 20. Epwin 
Lawrence, Esq., LL.B., in the Chair, Tea at Half-past 
Six. Chair to be taken at Seven. Tickets, Sixpence each. 
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“The College adheres to its original principle of freely 
imparting Theological knowledge, without insisting on the 
adoption of particular Theological doctrines.” 


ANCHESTER NEW COLLEGE, 


Tho Trustees of Manchester New College offer for Com- 
petition TWO SCHOLARSHIPS of £50 per annum, 
tenable for two years, at any British or Irish University. 

At the time of receiving the Scholarship each scholar 
is to furnish a written statement that it is his bona fide 
intention to enter Manchester New College as a Divinity 
Student, the first session after graduation. 

In addition to the above named Scholarships the Trus- 
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annum, tenable for three years, to a Student who pro- 
poses to graduate at the Victoria University, with a view 
of entering after graduation as a Student of the College 
for the Theolegical course. 

The Examination will be held at UNIVERSITY HALL, 
GORDON-SQUARE, LONDON, W.C., on Wednesday, 
May 10, and two following days, at 9 a.m. 

For further particulars apply to 

R. D. DARBISHIRE, Esq., B.A., 
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Rey. H.ENFIELD DOWSDN,B.A., 

Gee Cross, near Manchester, 


NEN NEW COLLEGE, 
LONDON. 
LOCAL THEOLOGICAL EXAMINATIONS, 1882, 

All applications for these Examinations must be made 
in writing to the Secretary not later than March 31. Such 
application must state— 

(@) The full names and addresses of candidates who in- 
tend to present themselves for examination, 

(0) The subjects in which they desire to be examined. 

(c) The full names and addresses of at least two persons 
who will undertake personally to conduct the examination 
in accordance with the regulations, Of these, one must 
also undertake to act as local correspondent, through 
whom all subsequent correspondence with the College 
authorities must pass. 

(@) A fee of 2s, Gd, for each candidate must be for- 
warded with the application, 

P.0.0, to be made payable at Fallowfield to the Secre- 
tary, 

é Rey, CHARLES T, POYNTING, 
Fallowfield, Manchester, 
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THE DECAY OF MODERN PREACH. 
NG.* 
Tux learned autlior of the interesting trea- 
tise we have mentioned below assumes that 
“the decay of modern preaching” is an 
almost universally admitted fact, and it is 
not for us to dispute the authority on such a 
subject of a University professor and theo- 
logical lecturer who, from his close connec- 
tion with a great historical church, has 
much wider experience than we can claim. 
Mr. Mawarry’s opinion is quite in harmony 
with the general tone of the secular Press, 
which is never tired of lecturing the clergy 
on the dulness and inefficiency of their 
public ministrations ; and recent statistical 
returns seem to show still more conclusively 
that in our large towns at least the larger 
number of the population remain aloof from 
an institution which is usually represented 
as “‘a means of grace,” if not as an indis- 
pensable agency of salvation. At no recent 
date it used to be considered as a homage 
due to the stern exaction of “society” to 
go to church at least once a day, and there 
are still country towns and rural districts 
where systematic absence from church and 
the slightest suspicion of heterodoxy are 
sufficient to exclude otherwise estimable 
people from good society. Happily we are 
outgrowing this sort of religious Pharisaism 
in the large towns, although the fact that a 
considerable number of the more intelligent 
classes, and young men especially, are trom 
various causes drifting away from all churches 
and neglecting the practice of worship in any 
form is by no means a subject of congratula- 
tion, but quite the reverse. There seems, 


* “The Decay of Modern Preaching,” 


an Essay by 
J. F. Mahaffy. Macmillan and Co. 
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on the whole, to be too much reason for Mr. 
MAHAFry’s opening remark, that “there are 
perhaps few institutions in modern life 
more universally accepted, and at the same 
time decried, than that of preaching.” Yet 
at the same time it’ is equally true that “a 
great preacher, though, perhaps, no longer 
a great power, attracts crowds of hearers 
wheréver he is to be heard.”’ And the same 
may be said not only of great preachers like 
Canon Lippon, Mr. Stoprorp BRooxkg, and 
Canon Farrar, but of men of far less cul- 
ture and social consideration who have a real 
message to this busy modern world, and 
know how to deliver it in a simple, homely, 
effective style, and not as the mere routiniers 
of conventional pulpits. 

But, unfortunately, we hear these prevail- 
ing complaints of the inefficiency of modern 
preaching not merely from the ordinary 
“people of the world,” looking upon the 
whole matter from a purely conventional 
point of view, but from serious and earnest 
and thoughtful persons who complain that 
they live in a dry and barren land where 
there are no food and water. They look up 
to the preacher with eager souls vainly 
searching for spiritual life, and complaining 
that when they ask for bread they receive 
but a stone. It is in fact, says our author, 
only the simplest or the most old-fashioned 
congregations who are nowadays satisfied 
with preaching, and who regard it habitually 
as a spiritual boon, 

Is this a fair statement of the condition of 
the Pulpit in these days? We are inclined 
to think that it is, and we are thankful that 
so competent and experienced a writer as 
Mr. MAnarry, well known to us by his 
admirable works on the “ Social Life of An- 
cient Greece” and the “History of Greek Lite- 
rature,” has instituted in this little work the 
inquiry whether the decadence of the pulpit 
is necessary and inherent in the nature of 
things, or whether it is due to defects and 
difficulties which may be lessened or re 
moved. 

We purpose in this and two or three sub- 
sequent articles, following Mr. Mawarry’s 
divisions, and largely quoting from his ad- 
mirable little work, to consider some of the 
main causes of hindrance to the success of the 
Pulpit, and to examine some of the proposed 
remedies, 

The growinz want of sympathy between 
the ordinary preacher and his congregation 
—which seems to be generally admitted— 
is it due to his fault or to theirs, or to the 
fault of both, or to the march of events 
which neither can control? That is the 
real practical question which this thoughtful 
little book helps us to answer. 

Mr. Mauarry classifies the causes of hin- 
drance to the success of the Pulpit into—- 
first, historical, secondly, social, and thirdly, 
personal. By historical causes are meant 
those which depend on the great changes in 
human life and opinion produced by the 
course of ages, and for which the preacher 


is not at fault. Social causes are those 
arising from the general action of society 
upon the Pulpit, such as any single man can 
hardly overcome; and personal causes are 
such as arise not from the outer circumstances 
but from the character of the preacher, 
defects in education, mistaken theories of 
preaching and the like. 


In speaking of the historical causes our 
Essayist remarks that nothing is more 
marked in most Christian preachers than 
the firmness with which they hold and de- 
clare that their form of faith was estab. 
lished once for all by its founder, and that 
no change or modification whatever is to be 
tolerated by the Orthodox. “The rigid ad- 
herence to the doctrines of Christianity is 
extended even to the very form in which it 
is preached, and nothing is thought better or 
more profitable than to repeat the old watch- 
words of those who once stirred the world to 
its depths.” But, as a matter of fact, it is 
obvious that the circumstances of the modern 
world are so greatly different from those of 
the primitive Christian age that much of the 
language of the Evangelists and Apostles 
needs to be largely qualified in its applica- 
tion to our condition. The early mission- 
aries of Christianity preached a new faith in 
the midst of a heathen civilisation ; they 
boldly proclaimed the downfall of the old 
Polytheistic religions ; they called upon their 
hearers to abandon all their old traditions, 
beliefs, social customs, and religious ob- 
servances. The old formula which then con- 
verted the world is now almost powerless, 
and falls upon comparatively indifferent ears. 
To proclaim to a company of Christians, as 
Mr. Manarry observes, the once magical 
Evangelical watchword, “Believe in the 
Lord Jesus Christ,” is to tell them to do 
what they already profess to do. “There is 
a necessary decrease in the power of preach. 
ing from the loss of novelty in its creed. 
The preaching of the eighteenth century is 
in form not the best preaching for the nine- 
teenth, How much less is the preaching of 
the second century a model for those who 
desire now to reform the world! No em- 
ployment of second century formulas, with 
the aid of new and subtle meanings, will 
satisfy the present need of spiritual help and 
direction.” 

The decay of preaching is again partly 
occasioned by the raising of the general 
standard of education. ‘There is no longer 
the same difference of intellectual level be- 
tween the preacher and his congregation, 
except, perhaps, in the rural districts. The 
preacher can no longer claim special autho- 
rity, nor is he the sole instructor of the peo- 
ple. ‘The Press more than rivals the Pulpit 
in the extent and depth of its influence ; and 
even in theological matters a large number 
of persons in most congregations—-especially 
we may add among Unitarians and the more 
cultivated class of Nonconformists generally 
—are apt to think that they know as much 
as their ministers, and listen to their sermons 
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only to approve or disapprove, according as 
their critical judgment leads them. And we 
fear there is much truth in Mr. MAnArFy’s 
caustic remark that if a second PAUL were 
to stand forth to this class of persons, even 
though they had the discretion or the good 
taste not to mock, they would say to him 
calmly, “We would hear thee again of this 
matter.” 

And this accounts for the fact, as our au- 
thor adds in the same style of veiled sarcasm, 
that no missions are attempted to the pro- 
fessors at the German universities, though 
they are believed by evangelical Christians 
to require conversion as much as any class 
in the world. “Their intellectual level is 
too high, and, like the Brahmins in India, 
they look with contempt upon the most ear- 
nest and pious missionary, because they he- 
lieve he has not thought, or is not capable of 
thinking, as deeply as they on spiritual sub- 
jects.” 

Yet we are not prepared to adopt the con- 
clusion that “to such people regular preach- 
ing is well-nigh useless, and for all practical 
purposes an anachronism.” It is certainly 
true thatthe world cannot be saved by “ the 
foolishness of preaching,’ nor does that greatly 
misunderstood text imply that the world ever 
was saved by preaching that was not wise 
and searching, and that did not appeal to 
great and permanent spiritual realities. But 
preaching of the highest order—if we can 
only get it—is still needed as much as ever to 
save people from their self-conceit and self- 
sufficiency, to break through the thick crust 
of their hard earth-bound natures, and 
awaken them to a deeper consciousness of 
theirmoral obligations and spiritual relations. 
And if we had generally preachers who were 
filled with a noble enthusiasm for Gop 
and humanity, and appealed with something 
of the old fire and directness to the universal 
sentiments and aspirations that are latent in 
the human heart, we verily believe that the 
Pulpit will still hold, or if it has lost it, will 
regain the position which it once occupied as 
the foremost agency of moral and social re- 
form and religious culture, notwithstanding 
the alleged loss of novelty in the main sub- 
jects of preaching, and the general growth 
of intelligence and culture in modern congre- 
gations. 


DISSOLVING VIEWS OF ORTHODOXY: 
Ill.—THE ATONEMENT. 
Ir evidence were needed how completely the 
liberal orthodoxy of our day has abandoned 
the old positions so vigorously and tenaciously 
held by orthodox theologians of the old 
school, it is furnished in abundance by the 
fey. JOHN HunTeER’s fourth lecture in his 
course on ‘*Old Truths Restated.” The sub- 
ject was that vital doctrine of the popular 
theology—the Atonement ; and we can say, 
Unitarian as we are, that we have read the 
report, which occupies a column and a third 
of the Christian World, with almost entire ap- 
proval. It is indeed a remarkable lecture as 
coming from an avowedly orthodox source, 
and abundantly justifies the heading we have 
given to these criticisms. We have seen the 
orthodox doctrines of the Trinity and the 
Deity of Curist fade away like dissolving 
views under the ingenious manipulation of 
Mr. Hunter, and now we have to witness 
the same process with regard to the doctrine 
of Atonement. 

Mr. Hunter chose for his text the words 
“God was in Christ reconciling the world 
unto himself.” He began with saying that 
he preferred the word “reconciliation” to 
atonement,” as Unitarians have said before ; 
and he takes note of the fact that the word 


“ atonement” occurs but once in the Autho 

rised Version of the New Testament, and 
even there, in the Revised Version, “it has 
been well replaced by reconciliation.” This 
is the rendering which Unitarians have con- 
tended for, as their controversial writings will 
clearly show. Mr. Hunter says “the two 
words mean the same thing.” Not precisely, 
wethink. Itistrue the ideaof reconciliation is 
present in the word atonement, but some- 
thing more than that is conveyed, namely, 
expiation, sacrifice, satisfaction. Reconcilia- 
tion is much the simpler and more easily un- 
derstood word of the two. Mr. HUNTER’s 
theory is this :—‘ The need of reconciliation 
arises from the conviction of sin—and sin is 
the alienation of man from Gop and the di- 
vine order of human life, through the asser- 
tion of the selfish nature and will, as the final 
law. ‘The state for which we were created 
was union with Gop, and-our inward dis- 
quietude found its true interpretation in the 
fact that we were living in a sinful state— 
that is, an wnnatural state. We were made 
for Gop, but our wills were in conflict “with 
the Divine will; we were at strife with the 
Divine order of our life; our powers, affec- 
tions, and activities were estranged from Gop, 
and were restless in their departure from 
Him. In the visible creation man was the 
only creature who could alienate himself 
from Gop, and be at strife with the Divine 
relations and order of his life. The faculties 
which clothed him with the majesty of free- 
dom made it possible for him to transgress 
and depart from the Divine order of his being 
and life. He was permitted to live and move 
in a domain of liberty that he may have op- 
portunity to find himself and achieve a moral 
existence.” Sin, then, according to Mr. 
HuntTER, is the abuse of man’s moral free- 
dom—that abuse brings about an wnnatwral 
state, the alienation of man from Gop, This 
is a sinful state, and our great need is to be- 
come reconciled to Gop. This is a simple 
theory, butit is not the foundation of the old 
orthodox doctrine of atonement. The basis 
of that doctrine was the fall of man, which 
not only alienated man from Gop, but es- 
tranged Gop from man, so that Gop needed 
to be reconciled to man. This reconciliation 
could be affected only by the death of His 
Son, who, by his sacrifice of himself, ap- 
peased the wrath of Gop against man, satis- 
fied the claims of Divine justice, and opened 
the way to reconciliation between the angry 
Deity and his offending creature. 


Let us look once more at Mr. HuNTER’S 
version of the affair :— 


The Atonement was, in the first place, the estab- 
lishment of personal and filial relations with God, 
interrupted and broken by sin, Tho personal inti- 
macy of Jesus with the Father, his perfect trust, 
submission, obedience, love, his filial intercourse 
and communion, gave us the Divine interpretation 
of our existence, He revealed in his own person 
the Divine idea of our human righteousness, the 
meaning and end of the Divine redemption, the 
reconciliation of man to God, the harmony of the 
human and the Divine, The Christian idea of re- 
conciliation included all possible reconciliations ; it 
regarded man as a whole, touched every aspect of 
his being, every relation and province of his life. 
The physical life had its Divine order, which no ig- 
norance or wilful blindness on our part could alter or 
reverse, and an important part of our well-being 
depended on being reconciled to God as He was 
revealed in the laws impressed on our physical con- 
stitution and the constitution of the world. The 
bringing of our thought into harmony with the 
Divine thought was the aspect which reconciliation 
assumed in the intellectual sphere, The alienation 
of the mind from God consisted in thinking as we 
pleased and believing as we liked. There was also 
a Divine moral order wrought into the very substance 
of our human being, and man’s nature was full of 
fundamental discords and differences so long as he 
lost sight of the righteousness of God and set up 


‘rally in our stead, to save us from the pe 


some selfish scheme of life in its stead. The 
divine order for men in relation with one another 
was that of a family, and whenever or wherever the 
laws of brotherhood were violated or broken, society 
was torn asunder, injustice, selfishness, exclusiveness 
and antagonism prevailed. The life of personal 
communion with God had also its order without 
variableness or the shadow of a turning, and which 
was confirmed by all genuine religious experience, 
The heart must be penitent and pure before it could 
be blessed with the peace and vision of God. Re- 
conciliation to our earthly lot as the discipline of 
heaven, the Father’s education of his children was 
also another aspect of reconciliation to God. To be 
able to approach God without fear, and to look on 
his face in righteousness, to have removed the dark 
barrier of distrust and conscious guilt which sepa- 
rated us from the light of his countenance, to have 
our minds and hearts brought into filial sympathy. 
with his mind and heart, our wills into sweet and 
perfect accord with his will, and our whole nature 
and life into complete harmony with the Divine 
law and order—this was the highest conceivable 
blessing man could obtain, and it was the blessing 
which through Jesus Christ our Lord could be ob- 
tained by every man. 

Now all this might be said in any Uni- 
tarian pulpit, and would be heard with 
hearty acceptance by the majority of any 
Unitarian congregation. Passages might be 
taken from Unitarian discourses identical in 
thought with the above. But, perhaps, Mr. 
HuNTER throws in the orthodoxy strongly 
in the concluding portion of his discourse. 
Let us see :— 

Sinful man brought by Christ into harmonious 
relations with God—this was the fact of the Chris- 
tian atonement, its positive and practical side, 
whatever might be its philosophy. The whole mani- 
festation of Christ, and not the death on the Cross 
only, was and is the mighty powerof atonement. His 
divine prersonality and character, his entire life and 
ministry, all that he was and did have rendered pos- 
sible a union and communion with God which 
impart a new life and hope and power of progress 
and redemption to mankind. 

It is true Mr. Hunrer adds, “ Curist, 
while he was Gop toward man, is man t0- 
ward Gop, &c.,” but this is just the saving 
bit of Orthodoxy thrown in there and there, 
and but for which the discourse from be- 
ginning to end would be a noble utterance 
of spiritual Unitarianism. “The process of 
atonement,” he says, “cannot be explained, 


but the moral force of it lay in the fact that it 


was the Divine love, self-sacrifice and for-— 
giveness which we behold in Curist.” Mr. 
HUNTER expressly repudiates “the coarse 
conceptions of the atonement” which have 
hitherto been the popular exposition of the — 
doctrine. He speaks of them as the “dark 
ideas and dreams of human brains which had ~ 
embarrassed the subject with subtle ques-— 
tions and obscured the simplicity that is in 
CuristT ;” and again, as “notions that have — 
filled the heavens with lurid visions of an— 
implacable Deity, and made men imagine 
that it was from Gop and not to Gop they 
had to be redeemed.” 
We might quote still more from this 
remarkable discourse. It is full of ideas” 
which may be found expressed in nearly the 
same terms in the writings of the more spiri- 
tual school of Unitarians. It is a great step 
in advance from the ordinary orthodox stand-_ 
point towards a rational theology. What 
have been hitherto the popular ideas of the 
atonement are all conspicuous by their ab-— 
sence. There is not a word about the legal” 
theory of the atonement, the satisfaction 
scheme, the claims of Divine justice insisting 
on the punishment of some one to satisfy th 
broken law, nothing about Gop’s wrath, 
his being made placable, and of his being en 
abled to forgive the sinner by Curist’s sa 
crifice of himself; nothing of the “blood o 
Curist ”—the expression is nob even men. 
tioned ; nothing of CurisT having died li 
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which, through ApAw’s fall, all mankind had 
incurred, nothing about any relation between 
the death of Curis and the sacrifices under 
the Jewish law, nothing of Curist’s being 
forsaken of Gon in his hour of suffering, and 
left God-forsaken to bear alone all the burden 
of human sin, and dying of a broken heart in 
consequence, according to Mr. R. W. Datr’s 
wonderful exposition. Mr. HuntTEr’s view is 
happily free from all these “dark dreams” 
and “lurid visions ;’ but, so far as it is free, 
it surrenders the popular theology, and what 
remains is only a dissolving view of Ortho- 
doxy. 
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writers ; but although a Unitarian, he wrote a 
work ‘in which is demonstrated the genuiness 
of the Three Heavenly Witnesses, 1 John v. 7”; 
and in other writings he maintained some singu- 
lar opinions. “The characteristics of Dr. J ones’s 
mind were an irrepressible ardour and enthusiasm 
in the prosecution of whatever he undertook, 
great confidence in the correctness of his own 
views, arising from a consciousness of superior 
intellectual powers; an utter disdain of the au- 
thority of great names when he failed to be con- 
vineed by their argument; a devoted attach- 
ment to truth, and a faithful adherence to what 
he deemed such, united with a fearless disregard 
of personal consequences.” The University of 
Aberdeen conferred on him the degree of 
LL.D., and he was a Member of the Royal 
Society of Literature. He died 10th J an., 1827.* 


* There was at the same time in London another 
Jchn Jones, LL.D., who also came from the neighbour- 
hood of Llandover , and who, like his namesake, was 
& man of strong intellectual powers and eminence aa 
ascholar, This gentleman was a barrister by profes- 
sion, the author of a treatise entitled “ De Libellis 
Famosis,” 1818 ; but he is mentioned here chiefly on 
account of a work which might naturally be attributed 
to the clerical Dr. Jones—a new translation of the 

our Gospels into Welsh (1825). He possessed consider- 


Able critical knowledge as a Greek scholar, and was 
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A Latin inscription over his grave at St. George’s, 
Bloomsbury, described him as Vir sacrés profan- 
asque literis apprime peritus, THis first wife was 
the only daughter of Dr. Abraham Rees. 

155, Rey. Tuomas Jnrvis (1823-33),—Re- 
elected a trustee in 1823. A full account of him 
has already been given. 

156. Davin Marrinzau, Esq. (1823-36),—Son 
of David and Sarah Martineau, of Norwich, and 
great grandson of Gaston Martineau, a French 
Emigré of 1688, after the revocation of the Edict 
of Nantes. He was born at Norwich in 1754; 
carried on the business of scarlet dying until 
1798, when he removed to London, and became 
first a brewer, and then a sugar refiner. He 
resigned Dr. Williams’s Trust in 1836, and died 
at his residence at Stockwell Common, Nov. 15, 
1840, aged eighty-six years. A fine engraved 
portrait of him was kindly contributed by his 
daughter, Miss Martineau, of Stockwell, to the 
collection presented to Dr. Williams’s Library. 

(Zo be continued. ) 
ee 


Ay AntI-orrum ConvErsazionn,—By the invita- 
tion of Mr. George Williams, Mr. James Mattheson, 
Mr. T, A, Denny, and Mr. T. B. Smithies, a con- 
versazione was held at Exeter Hall on Wednesday 
last. The chair was taken by the Right Hon. Lord 
Polwarth, who briefly stated that they had come 
there to learn from the missionaries present what 
were the effects, physically, morally, and intellec- 
tually, of opium-smoking. The first reply to this 
question came from Mr, Collins, twenty-three years 
medical missionary in China. He gaid that the 
opium-smoker could not work like a healthy man, 
that he had to leave off to take opium, and that the 
longer he indulged in the habit the more he took of 
it. The working classes in China were especially 
enfeebled by it. Dr. Galt, formerly medical mig- 
sionary in China, in charge of an opium hospital, 
said he could at once tell the opium-smoker by his 
sallow appearance and bloodlegs lip, and shortness 
of breath. The habit reduces a man to poverty, as 
he will sell everything to procure opium. Dr. 
Underhill asked if there were no moderate opium 
smoking, but the answers seemed to imply that it 
was So wondrous a drug that in a little time mode- 
ration was quite out of the question. In answer 
to a question from Mr. Henry Varley, it came out 
that the labouring classes were not, as a rule, opium 
smokers, According to Dr, Maxwell, eight years 
medical missionary (Presbyterian) in China, in the 
large cities the proportion of opium smokers among 
all classes was very large. In one city of 200,000 
population, half were opium smokers, and some 
smoked as much as three drachms a day. <A work- 
ing man earning a shilling would spend two-thirds 
of that sum in the purchase of opium. Morally, 
the Christians in China held the custom to be so 
bad that they would not admit an opium smoker to 
the privileges of Church membership, Mr. Baker, 
eight years in the China Inland Mission, testified 
to the increase of poverty and crime in consequence 
of the opium smoking. Mr. James Sadler, fourteen 
years agent in China of the London Missionary 
Society, followed, and gave similar testimony; as 
did Dr, Gauld, fourteen years medical missionary. 
In answer to a question from Sir Thomas Cham- 
bers, M.P., Mr. Hugh Matheson said that in China 
the supply created the demand. In the early part 
of the present century opium smoking was rare in 
China, but now the habit wag rapidly extending, 
Mr, Arthur E. Moule, twenty years missionary in 
China, stated that in Ningpo there were 17,000 
opium dens, in a population of 400,000. Mr, 
Collins had said one per cent. of the Chinese were 
opium smokers; but he thought that estimate 
rather under the mark. One of the questions put 
was as to the ability of the smoker to give up his 
habit. Mr. Colling had only known one such case, 
Dr. Galt said they came to the hospital to give it up, 
but they speedily relapsed. 

Iv was resolved at Vienna last year that the next 
meeting of the International Literary Congress 
should be held in Italy, and that the central com- 
mittee should choose the city in which the meeting 
would be held. We hear that Rome hag now been 
chosen as the place, and the month of May as the 
time of meeting. : 


deeply read in the manuscript records of this and 
other countries. A portrait of him is prefixed to his 
“ History of Wales” (8vo., 1824). He died in 1838, 
He was not the popular advocate and verdict- winner 
of the South Wales Cireuit—John J. ones, of Ystrad— 
who died about that time, but who is still well remem- 
bered in legal circles, 
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Occusional Notes, 


Tue House of Lords on 
“assisted” at a prolonged and most ponderous 


Thursday night 


joke, viz. the discussion of Lord Redesdale’s 
wonderful Bill for creating a new religious test 
upon an existing oath, which most sensible people 
on the Liberal side are anxious to get rid of as 
both irritating and irrational in itself, and an 
unwarrantable interference with the constitu- 
tional rights of constituencies. Tt wound be an 
affront to our readers’ intelligence, and simply a 
waste of time to argue against an absurd proposi- 
tion, which even one of the most orthodox of 
the Bishops condemned, the evangelical Lord 
Shaftesbury opposed, the High Church, Marquis 
of Salisbury threw over, and its own author was 
forced ignominiously to abandon. It is something 
to the credit of the Lords that not a single mem- 
ber of their House was found to support the pro- 
position, with the exception of the Orange Lord 
Oranmore, whose support is alone almost suffi- 
cient to condemn any measure. But there are 
depths of absurdity into which even the Upper 
House cannot be persuaded to follow their Chair- 
man of Committees. It ig delightful to hear Lord 
Shaftesbury emphatically asserting that “the 
general current of opinion at the present day was 
against all tests and promissory oaths whatever, 
and that Lord Redesdale’s Bill, if passed, “ would 
create the greatest possible disgust in the minds 
of a great many people who would think that 
there were still further tests behind.” One good 
effect has arisen from this debate. It has proved 
more conclusively than ever that any inquiry into 
religious belief as a necessary condition of exercis- 
ing political rights is utterly wrong in principle, 
and that, as the Duke of Argyll said, an affirma- 
tion should be allowed, as well as oath, or, as we 
contend, in place of the oath. 


We have more than once expressed the 
opinion that the treatment of the eccentric 
but excellent people of the “Salvation Army” 
is monstrous, and reminds us of the brutality of 
the mob towards Wesley and Whitefield in ‘the 
worst period of the eighteenth century. Weare 
glad to observe the manly tone of Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson, M.P., in a letter to a gentleman at 
Dawlish, sending a subscription towards the 
expenses of Captain Trenhall, of the Exeter 
Salvation Army, who was recently summoned 
before the Exeter magistrates for street obstruc- 
tion. Sir Wilfrid says: “I look with consider- 
able alarm on the mob law which, at the instiga- 
tion of the drink trade, and with the connivance 
of the magistrates, appears now to reign in 
several of our towns. From what the Home 
Secretary stated in the House of Commons it 
appears that at present we can bring no infiuence 
to bear in Parliament which may conduce to a 
better state of things. Some of my friends in 
the House, as well as myself, are anxious, how- 
ever, in every practical manner, to show our 
deep disgust at the organised rowdyism which 
reigns rampant in so many localities, as well as 
our sympathy with the harmless people whom 
the authorities fail to protect from brutal out- 
rages.” In the same letter Sir Wilfrid Lawson 
enclosed contributions from the following mem- 
bers of Parliament: Messrs, Hugh Mason, J. 
Cropper, W. S. Caine, W. Fowler, and Arthur 
Pease. It is quite clear that either all street 
processions should be stopped as illegal, or that 
the Salvationists should be protected just as much 
as any other religious body from popular out- 
rages. 


Tue Leeds Mercury prints the following story 
which, it remarks, might well be deemed in- 
credible were it not for some recent revelations :— 
An old lady, the widow of a Wesleyan minister, 
died at Helmsley recently, and her friends 
wished her body to be laid beside that of her late 
husband in the consecrated portion of the paro- 
chial burial-ground. It is said that such obstacles 
to the realisation of this wish were interposed by 
the vicar, the Rev. C. N. Gray, that eventually 
the relations had to content themselves by pro- 
curing a grave for the deceased in the unconse« 
crated part of the cemetery, On the day of the 
funeral, as the party of mourners were about to 
enter the burial-ground by the ordinary gate, 
they were warned away, and ordered to enter by 
a meaner door, This order was given, we are 
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told, on the authority of the Rev. Mr. Nightin- 
gale, by the vicar, because “the passing of Non- 
conformist funerals over consecrated ground” 
might wound the feelings of Church people ! The 
story is perfectly credible. The bigotry of some 
of the country clergy is an unknown quantity. 


Tue nomination of a Professor of Moral Phi- 
losophy for Dublin University has resulted in the 
choice of Dr. Thomas M. Maguire, a well-known 

-scholar and metaphysician, already a Fellow of 
Trinity College. The appointment is one of un- 
usual significance, as Dr. Maguire is the first 
Roman Catholic who has held this post, as he is 
the first Catholic Fellow, and was also the first 
Catholic Scholar. Since the remoyal of the re- 
ligious restrictions and tests which formerly 
barred such positions in the Dublin University 
to all but Episcopalians, the personnel of the 
staff is gradually undergoing a remarkable 
change, the full effect of which will only be seen 
and felt in years to come. 


We commend to Lord Redesdale’s atten- 
tionjthe following passage just written by that 
eminent authority, M. Lemoinne:—“ Well, 
now, we ask religious men is this what they call 
an oath before God? Ought we not rather to 
regard the measure which will suppress the for- 
mula of an oath as a religions, moral, and vir- 
tuous measure? For the honour of sworn faith, 
for the honour of human conscience, and, if we 
may so say, for the honour of God himself, it is 
our duty to suppress oaths, which are only pro- 
fanations, lies, sacrileges, and perjurics.” 


Mr. Witt1am Hoye has just published his 
annual statement of the liquor traffic, from which 
it appears that an increase is shown by the Hx- 
cise returns of something over three per cent. in 
1881 beyond the aggregate outlay of 1880 upon 
beer, British and foreign spirits, and British and 
foreign wines. A hundred and twénty-seven 
millions sterling were spent in this way last 
year, as against a hundred and twenty-two in 
the preceding twelve months. 


M. Dssor, the Swiss naturalist, has lately died, 
and in accordance with his expressed desire, no 
ceremonial accompanied the deposition of his 
body in the grave. His useful text-book on 
Ornithology will preserve his name for a long 
time. He was a professed Protestant, but be- 
longed certainly to the Liberal section, and the 
Freethought Society of Nice claim him as a 
member. 


A new journal, Le Peleria, the advocate of pil- 
grimages, which are the latest revival of fashion 
in France and Spain, is being issued, to keep the 
faithful informed of the newest projects which 
we on this side undertake, pioneered by Cook or 
Gaze. Late in this year we are offered an oppor- 
tunity of going to Nazareth, as the journal con- 
fidently informs, to meet Frangois d’Assise, who 
will greet his visitants on the occasion of the 
seventh centenary of his death. 


A TALE, which has recently been completed in 
the pages of Blackwood’s Magazine, entitled 
“The Fixed Period,” bas just been issued in two 
volumes, with the well-known name of Mr. An- 
thony Trollope as the author. The subject is 
rather a ghastly one, and it is spun out much too 
long. The date issupposed to be a hundred years 
hence ; the scenean island called Britannula, in- 
habited by an English colony who enjoy the pri- 
vilege of self-government. Under the persuasive 
influence of an enthusiast, they adopt a law to 
the effect that atsixty-seven years of age every 
inhabitant shall withdraw from active life, and 
after spending twelve months in a college pro- 
vided for the purpose, shall be painlessly put to 
death, and then cremated. The story of the pas- 
sing of this Jaw, of the arguments by which it 
was supported, and of the practical difficulty, 
ending in failure, which stood in the way of its 
being carried out, is supposed to be told by the 
President of the island, who, according to his 
own showing, seems to have been a monomaniac, 
and is certainly a bore. Anthony is weakly imi- 
tating the late Lord Lytton’s “ Coming Race,” 
and would do better by giving vs more of his 
charming stories of political and ecclesiastical life 
in England. 


As an indication of the scarcity of candidates 


for the ministry of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, it may be noted that the Dromore 
diocesan correspondent of the Leclestastical Ga- 
zette states that “non-university and short ser- 
vice men are now in the ascendant,” the latest 
appointments to large and important parishes 
having been conferred in one case on a rector 
only four years in orders, and in the other, on 
one barely thirteen months ordained ; neither 
gentlemen possessing a University degree. 


Birmincuam. — The last service in the Old 
Meeting-house took place on Sunday, when the 
Rey. Charles Clarke, the retiring minister, closed 
a pastorate of thirty years’ duration by preaching 
morning and evening. In recording the services 
the Birmingham Daily Post says: —The Old 
Meeting congregation dates from 1662, when 
several ministers of the Church of England, 
ejected from their livings for non-compliance with 
the Act of Uniformity, settled in Birmingham. 
These were Mr. ‘Turton, of Rowley Regis, Mr. 
Fincher, of Wednesbury, and Mr. Baldwin, of 
Clent. Though dispossessed, and legally for- 
bidden to continue their ministry, these suf- 
ferers for conscience’ sake obeyed the higher 
law, and, regardless of penalties, conducted 
services in and about Birmingham for several 
years. In 1869, when the law was relaxed 
by the Toleration Act, the three ministers, 
with others, appeared at Warwick Sessions, and 
took out licenses as Protestant Dissenters. One 
of them, Mr. Turton, became the first regular 
minister of the Old Meeting, which was organised 
on the Presbyterian model, and which, though 
since 1748 associated with the Unitarian body, 
has always retained the Presbyterian name, In 
reality, however, the place has from the outset 
literally been independent of sect, for the trust 
deeds contain no theological tests of ministry or 
membership, and we believe that the society has 
never in any formal way given its corporate ad- 
hesion to any confession of doctrine. Reckoning 
Mr. Turton, there have been fifteen ministers 
since the first assembling of the congregation ; 
among whom the names of Samuel Clarke, John 
‘Corrie, Joshua Scholefield, Hugh Hutton, and 
Charles Clarke stand out conspicuous for length 
of service, or capacity, or both. The two last 
named—Mr. Hugh Hutton and Mr. Charles 
Clarke—than whom none have been more labori- 
ous or eminent, ministered to the congregation 
for a period of nearly sixty years; Mr. Hutton’s 
ministry having extended over twenty-nine years, 
and Mr. Clarke’s over thirty years. Tle Post 
adds :—When the chapel property was sold to the 
railway company, a claim for compensation for 
disturbance was preferred on Mr. Clarke’s behalf, 
and the company agreed to give a sum of £2,000 
in satisfaction of this claim, in addition to the 
£30,000 agreed to be paid for the property held 
by the trustees. It was thought necessary that Mr. 
Clarke should formally resign in order to com- 
plete the legal arragements; and accordingly, with 
this view, he placed his resignation in the hands of 
the trustees, and it was accepted by a meeting of 
seatholders. At the same meeting a motion was 
proposed for the re-election of Mr. Clarke as mi- 
nister of the congregation ; but upon a ballot 
being taken this motion was rejected by a majority. 
Consequently Mr. Clarke’s pastorate came to an 
end on Sunday, thus closing a connection main- 
tained unbroken for thirty years, and character- 
ised throughout by faithful, laborious, and un- 
selfish service. 

Tur Lonpon AnD ProvincrAu House, Lanp, Morr- 
GAGE AND Investment Company, the prospectus of 
which is given in our advertising columns, is a 
new Building Society formed for the purpose of ac- 
quiring good marketable properties and estates, and 
for their development, improvement, and sale. This 
is an excellent time for acquiring such properties to 
great advantage, and it is well-known that securities 
of this description are among the best kind of in- 
vestments. The company is brought out under 
good auspices, and the liability of shareholders is 
limited to the amount of their shares. 

Tuer Lonpon Scroon Boarp held its weekly meet- 
ing on Tharsday. The debate on the question of 
higher elementary education was resumed and ad- 
journed. The Drapers’ Company placed at the 
disposal of the Board four echolarships, two for boys 
and two for girls, each of the average value of £30 
per annum, and tenable for four years. 

Tur death is announced of Mr, William New- 
march, for many years general manager in the bank- 
ing firm of Messrs, Glyn, Mills and Currie, and for- 
merly President of the Statistical Society. 


Rebrews. 


Moses and Geology ; or the Harmony of the Bible 
with Science. By Samuel Kinns, Ph.D., 
Fellow of the Royal Astronomical Society ; 
Member of the Biblical Archeological So- 
ciety; Principal of the College, Highbury 
New Park. London ; Cassell, Petter, Galpin, 
and Co. 1882. 


The author of this book has succeeded in 
launching his work under most brilliant aus- 
pices. It is as well printed as all but the very 
best publications of the firm whose imprint it 
bears. The type is good, the paper excellent, 
the illustrations 110 in number, and beautifully 
produced, and the binding is very tasteful. The 
dedication is to the Right Rev. Bishop Claughton, 
D.D., ‘‘as a mark of appreciation of his valuable 
friendship, which the author has enjoyed for the 
fast ten years, and hag found a source of con- 
tinual encouragement in all his professional and 
scientific engagements.” There is, moreover, ap- 
pended a list of subscribers “‘who honoured the 
author with their names during the compilation 
of the work”—a galaxy of stars which must 
excite the envy of many a writer who timidly 
places before the world matters destined to revo- 
lutionise its thought. In this list are thirteen 
“ Right Honourables,” five of whom are Earls ; 
fourteen “Right Reverends,” several “ Very 
Reverends,” and a host of Reverends, Esquires, 
ladies, &e.—enough to make the author proud, 
but forming, nevertheless, the very élite of that 
class whose prejudices are decidedly in favour of 
“ Moses ” as against “ Science.” 

In his preface the author confesses that he 
“cannot sufficiently express his most sincere 
thanks to the Lord Bishop of London, to Bishop 
Claughton, to my esteemed vicar, and numerous 
other friends for the encouragement they so 
kindly gave me before many pages were 
written.” “To the noblemen and eminent men 
who have also honoured him with their support” 
he tenders his grateful acknowledgments, as 
well as to the Rev. Prekendary Reynolds and 
others whom he has had “from first to last the 
privilege of consulting.” Following the preface 
is yet another page devoted to “ Gratiz,” and, in 
fact, the volume reeks from beginning to end 
with a servile obsequiousness unworthy of a 
charity boy. The author will also be seen to be 
in very excellent conceit with himself, but to 


our mind his book is as lamentable an exhibi- 
tion of literary charlatanism as could well be 
made, We are not glad to receive books of 
this kind, but we are gratified to find in this 
case that an extraordinary amount of “patron- 
age” has apparently been necessary to make the 
publication a safe venture, 

In thirteen chapters on Astronomy, Geology, 
Chemistry, Botany, Zoology, Human Physiology, 
&c., &e., the attempt is made to prove “ the re- 
markable correctness of the order of fifteen 
creative events as given by Moses,” the author 
falling back upon the far-fetched faney of Hugh 
Miller that the “ order of creation” wasrevealed — 
to Moses in a series of visions upon Mount Sinai, 
and the spirit of Hugh Miller himself is called 
up from the “ vasty deep” to testify to the un- 
deniable harmony of ancient Jewish notions 
with modern science. In Hugh Miller’s life- 
time his “Testimony of the Rocks” was never 
received by those who were acquainted with the 
science of geology even as it then stood, and all 
smiled at his “visions” except those who had 
a supernatural revelation to defend and needed 
an argument wherewith to defend it. The 
science of geology, however, is not to-day what 
it was when the “ Testimony of the Rocks” was 
published, and if Mr. Kinns is satisfied with 
Hugh Miller’s authority, he is ill-qualified to 
touch the subject at all. 


“For myself,” says the author, “I am_ tho- 
roughly convinced that when Moses was on 
Sinai’s top God rehearsed to him these particu- 
lars ; and it seems to me most probable that he 
did so by a series of panoramic visions.” “Tho- 
roughly convinced,” are you, Mr. Kirns? And 
are you as thoroughly convinced of the former 
existence of a race of ladies who rode through 
the air on broomsticks? And if not, why not? 
We cannot deny, however, that this theory is a 
very ingenious one, and would have reflected 
some credit upon the author, and perhaps have 
saved his book from the contempt it deserves— 
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if it had been original. ‘To prove that all these 
events happened in this order, with probable in 
tervals of thousands, and it may have been 
millions of years between each, is the task I have 
set myself to do.” A Herculean task, surely, 
especially when we reflect that it was so well exe- 
cuted for the author nearly thirty years ago. 
Nevertheless the small boys at the little school 
at Highbury will be duly impressed, no doubt, 
by this pomposity, and the amazement of the 
pupils of Goldsmith’s village schoolmaster will 
be theirs 


And still they gazed, and still the wonder grew, 
That one small head should carry all he knew. 


Taking this sentence from an eminent author, 
“To make them square with science new mean- 
ings have been found for the beautiful myths 
and stories of the Bible,” he, with a striking 
touch of genius, substitutes for it these words, 
“Upon a careful study of the sublime truths and 
stories of the Bible they will be found to har- 
monise with science.” Mr. Kinns actually admits 
that there are men of mark and eminence in the 
scientific world whose views are opposite to his 
own, but, he adds, “there are also not a few who 
cherish for the Bible such a sincere regard and 
deep reverence that they look with some amount 
of distrust upon any new translation of the ori- 
ginal text, or upon any explanations of its teach- 
ings other than those which they have held from 
their childhood upwards.” Exactly so. Con- 
cerning some of the things about which the author 
of this wonderful book feels doubts, in opposition 
to those who know, the 7imes recently in a leading 
article declared that not a single man of any 
eminence in science now doubted them. ‘To the 
great men whose observations have enriched man- 
kind for all time with these discoveries the author 
graciously extends his patronage. ‘“ We all owe 
them,” says he, “adebt of gratitude for their 
many valuable discoveries,’ &c. “ Perhaps it 
may be that some of my arguments will be suc- 
cessful in winning over to our side these scientific 
men, who so well deserve our esteem.” What 
evil have Darwin, Huxley, Tyndall, Hooker, 
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possible ; but these harmonisers must not be 
surprised because the world will not heed their 
far-fetched arguments, strainings of scientific 
facts, and childish interpretations of “Moses ee 
and they would do well to avoid flourishing 
about words and phrases, as our author does, such 
as “infidel,” “sceptic,” “God’s word must pre- 
vail,” and the like. 

The work is a curious medley of scientific in- 
formation, theological curiosities, allegories, anec- 
dotes, &. The author, indeed, apologises for the 
allegories and anecdotes, “ which may not appear 
to have a direct bearing upon the special subjects 
of the various chapters ;” but he pleads that 
similar digressions have been pleasing to his au- 
diences. A reference to the preface tells us that 
these audiences were composed of his pupils, in 
lectures he has given them at the British Mu- 
seum and the South Kensington Museum. We 
fear the authorities at those places have found 
the lecturer a somewhat tiresome person ; his 
distortions of the teachings of the museums must 
have distorted their features occasionally. 

When we came tothe author’s setting out of 
the “fifteen creative events,” the matter looked 
much like a huge joke, and had it appeared in a 
comic journal we are sure we should have laughed 
at it heartily. It is not worthy of argument. 
The author’s display of scholarship is but little 
help to his argument, because antecedently of the 
question of correctness of text it is not feasible 
that any interpretation short of a forced and 
improbable one should show that the writers of 
the early Jewish books were in a position to ex- 
plain the phenomena of the earth and the uni- 
verse. What will be the feelings of the eminent 
personages who gave the writer their encourage- 
ment “before many pages were written,” when 
they see the medley of scholarship, science, fancy, 
anecdote, and verse which has been ‘produced, 
will be easily imagined. The first name in the 
list of subscribers is that of the Right Hon. 
the Earl of Shaftesbury, K.G. If we remember 
rightly, the noble earl severed himself from the 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge on 
account of the publication of an excellent little 


Wallace, Spencer, and the rest done that they 
should so well deserve “ our” esteem ? 

In the first chapter the author gives a list of 
names of persons who, although more or less 
eminent in science, yet adhered to the “truth 
and authenticity of the Bible.” Amongst these 
not a single name appears of any man who was 
either acquainted with the biological teachings, 
or who was in a position to understand the scien- 
tific methods of the present day. Sir Isaac New- 
ton heads the list, but Mr. Kinns does not point 
out that Sir Isaac’s opinions of the Bible differed 
very widely from his own, that in fact he held 
certain heretical opinions at a time when to hold 
those very opinions was penal. George Stevenson 
also was a very good man in his way, but it is 
highly absurd to cite him as a case of a scientific 
man holding orthodox views—-seeing that he was 
neither a scientific man atall in the proper sense 
of the word, nor one in any way qualified to judge 
a question of Biblical criticism. Dr. Samuel 
Johnson brings up the rear of these stars, but he 
could not possibly know what is now meant by 
scieice, and, moreover, he madea point of be- 
lieving what the Church taught. The trick of 
calling up testimony of this kind is always illo- 
gical—in this case it is ridiculous, and we wonder 
‘Mr. Kinns cannot see it. 

The author lays much stress upon the maui- 
festo drawn up at the time of the meeting of the 
British Association in 1865, and signed by 617} 
“scientific men.” Heseems to attach great value 
to this kind of reasoning ; and at the end of the 
“volume he gives a-selected list of one hundred 
and fifty of these names, so important is it to his 

aes The “ manifesto,” it will be remem- 
ered, deprecates the “ perverting of researches 
into scientific truth for casting doubt upon the 
truth and authenticity of the Holy Scriptures.” 
It is an unfortunate thing for the peace of mind 
of those who wish to believe their “ much-prized 
Bible,” as the author calls it, that scientific truth 
clashes so much with “ Mosaic” cosmogony, and 
‘that so much harmonising (as it is absurdly 
called) of the Bible with science should be neces- 
sary. But if this be so we cannot help it. So 
long as people prefer to s and by what was taught 
them in their childhood, or what was taught in 
the childhood of the world, in spite of the con- 


book on geology by the Rev. Professor Bonney. 
This circumstance almost leads us to believe that 
he at least will look with favour upon the follow- 
ing passage describing the vision vouchsafed to 
Moses of the creation of light :— 


Casting his eyes upwards he saw the cloud which 
surrounded him moving, and soon a pitch-black sky 
was above him; whilst wondering what this might 
mean, he heard the same voice of God saying, ‘‘ Let 
there be light,” and immediately the whole of the 
expanse was filled with luminous ethereal masses of 
every variety of form. He gazes with admiration, 
and as he does so these nebule condense, and suns 
and stars blaze forth throughout the whole canopy 
of heaven. The cloud again closes over him, and 
he is left for a short time to reflect upon the glorious 
spectacle which had filled his soul with ecstasy. 

How long this vision lasted we cannot teil, but 
this we know, that ages must have been compressed 
into seconds. 


Some of his emendations of King James’s trans- 
lators’ version, however, do not. help him, though 
he seems to think they do. He has attempted to 
explain away the difficulty of the appearance, 
according to Moses, of grass, herbs, and fruit 
trees before the creation of the sun and moon; 
but the buffoonery of the attempt is extremely 
apparent, and the juggling between swnlight and 
sunshine is contemptible, 

Some sentences reveal an ignorance of the facts 
of biology, which is in glaring contrast with the 
author’s pretentious style. Thus he says that as 
plants derive their nutriment from inorganic 
matter, which animals cannot do, this marked 
characteristic ¢nvariably comes to the help of the 
naturalist. He seems to be quite ignorant of the 
existence of a large class of plants which receive 
their nutriment from organic matter, as well 
as of the existence of life concerning which it is 
quite impossible to decide whether it should be 
classified as animal or vegetable. It is, too, a 
striking piece of intelligence to read that “there 
are other foraminifera and nummulites which 
may be obtained by shaking the sand frcm a 
piece of new sponge, or by carefully pulverising 
a piece of chalk ;” and why he deals so extensively 
with the nummulite under his treatment of the 
Cretaceous Period might be a puzzle to some 


tradictions given by newer discoveries, they must 
expect to have plenty of work to do in “squar- 
ng” the old with the new, if such a thing be 


folks, Of the fresh-water hydra he remarks that 
the creature has no special organs except a mouth 
and a tubular stomach. We hardly see how he 
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can fairly calla simple body cavity and the simp'e 
opening at one end of it special organs ; but when 
he goes on to speak of the “head ” and the * feet ” 
of the animal we see how little he knows or how 
inaccurately he speaks of this organism. Mr, 
Kinns impresses upon his readers that he most 
thoroughly believes in ‘so much of the develop- 
ment theory as implies a progression of Sp°cies 
from a lower to a higher organic condition ator 
this is evidently part of the divine plan.” He 
admits also that natural selection or the survival 
of the fittest in the struggle for existence is “ cer- 
tainly also alaw.” Yet he professes his unwaver- 
ing belief in the creation hypothesis, and approv- 
ingly quotes Hugh Miller’s remark about A sfero- 

lepis—“In the morning.it was not, and in the 

evening it was.” His position towards Evolution 

is thus somewhat unique. Moreover, he cannot 

think that “the non-use of any particular orgau 

or limb would eventually cause its entire.absence.” 

How he reconciles this on page 256 with the 


following on page 288 is hard to conceive :— 


Some interesting specimens have been found of 
the bones of the legs of the horso in former periods 
of the world’s history, which seem to add weight to 
the arguments of our Darwinian friends. My reply 
is, that whatever modifications the limbs of the horso 
may have undergone during’some millions of years, 
its ancestor, however remote, seems to me still to 
have been a horse. Some think that the singular 
structure of these specimens are easily accounted for 
as being monstrosities, and that the foot of the horse 
as at present constituted shows evident design and 
adaptability for its present use. Dr. Bree grows 
quite eloquent upon this subject, and thinks the foot 
of the horse one of the most beautiful structures in 
nature ; and, after describing all its parts anatomi- 
cally, concludes with these words :— What principle 
do we find operating here? Use? Variation? Sur- 
vival of the fittest? Natural selection? No: the 
‘principle’ we observe is that of the ‘ least action 
of mechanical work done by reasoning forethoaght 
—of adaptation, of design.” I confess it is this 


.wonderful adaptation of the structures of animals 


to the very different parts they have to play in the 
world, and the evident design in the arrangement of 
such structures, which render it beyond measure 
difficult for me to conceive of any other plan having 
been adopted than separate or special creations of 
each species. 


The point referred to in this passage is the 
possession by the older (in geological time) horses 
of three or four toes to each foot, while the living 
horse has only one. Now, as Professor Marsh 
has demonstrated, a regular gradation has been 
found in tertiary strata of horses from one pos- 
sessed of four complete toes in front and three 
in the hind foot down to the existing horse, in 
which a single toe is found in each foot, as al- 
ready pointed out. And on lines precisely 


parallel with this other parts of the structure of 
the same animal have become modified, so that 
the author was perforce bound to make his ac- 
knowledgment as to the pedigree of thé living 
horse. But this isa case of the atrophy of the 
ancient toes from non-use. Many other facts 
quite as significant might be adduced toshow the 
wonderful intrepidity of the author in venturing 
to make public the conviction he expresses. Then 
the author falls foul of the teachings of the re- 
cent discoveries in Embryology in a way which 
shows clearly how incapacitated his mind is to 
perceive the meaning of scientific facts. An in- 
cidental remark on page 333 shows further how 
utterly unfilted the author is for an earnest and 
devoted study of nature, Referring to Dr. 
Darwin’s newest book, viz., that on ‘ The For- 
mation of Vegetable Mould through the Action 
of Worms,” he intimates that until the publica- 
tion of that treatise “many of us have looked 
with disgust upon these slimy things.” Whoare 
the people who thus ‘feel towards Nature’s chil- 
dren? Surely not those who regard all as God’s 
creatures! Nor yet those who have learned the 
poet-moralist’s truer wisdom, 


Never to blend our pleasure or our pride 
With sorrow of the meanest thing that feels, 


In chapter X. Mr. Kinns digresses into an ex- 
expression of his opinions on educational me- 
thods. He clings to the old scholasticism from 
which we always dissent. He is welcome, of 
course, to his own opinions, but intelligent 
readers of his book will not attach much weight 
to them. 


The book is fertile enough of matter, but the 


great mass of it is quite unnecessary to the 
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argument of the work—if we may dignify it by 
the name of argument. The author has appa- 
rently got hold of a number of illustrations, 
many of which are from Cassell’s “ Science for 
All,” and some of which have appeared in Young 
Days magazine, and has written up to them. 
There is much that is interesting and useful, 
but it is so mixed with senseless, silly stuff that 
the good is rendered ineffective. This sort of 
book-making will not tend to the intellectual 
advancement of readers. 


[Since the above was written we have received 
an intimation from the author that her Majesty 
the Queen had been graciously pleased to accept 
a copy of his work. Mr. Kinns’s cup of happiness 
will now be full.] 


————_—_——_——_ 


Economy. By James Platt. London: Simp- 
kin, Marshall and Co. 1882. 

Mr. Platt is in many respects a very able man, 
and the public has reason to be thankful to him 
for his many valuable little books on business 
matters, and especially for his clear exposition 
and vigorous defence of the principles cf Free 
Trade. Such a champion is not unnecessary even 
in the present advanced times ; for, notwithstand- 
ing the obvious, the clearly demonstrated advan- 
tages of Free Trade, there are men insidiously 
endeavouring to revive Protectionist fallacies, 
under the guise of what they call Fair Trade. 
Our author shows that only that can be truly 
“fair? whichis truly “free.” But though admir- 
ing Mr. Platt for his talents, acquirements, public 
spirit and energy, we are a little vexed with him 
for not being somewhat more careful as to the 
literary form of his thinking, He is diffuse even 
to wearisomeness. This handy little volume, 
though it consists of only two hundred pages, 
might have been compressed easily into about 
half the space. The author, when he keeps to 
his point, is admirable both in argument and 
illustration, but he allows himself to roam and 
ramble into all kinds of topics, into moral philo- 
sophy, natural history, natural theology and 
social affairs in general. Even when tbus far 
a-field he shows himself to be a sensible, thought- 
ful earnest man; but since other minds more 
specially trained than his own have already dealt 
with these topics, it would have been as well, we 
think, to have kept them out of these little vo- 
lumes. The style wants succinctness and conden- 
sation. The words flow with au easy copiousness, 
and have generally a pleasant harmonious sound ; 
but they do not stand the test of analysis. The 
sentences are not vigorously jointed, and the 
paragraphs are too long. What is called the 
‘‘Tntroduction” reappears in substance, and 
often in form, in subsequent portions of the work ; 
and almost every chapter contains some need- 
less repetitions of what had been said in chapters 
preceding. Mr, Platt having by nature a healthy, 
vigorous mind, might become a good writer as 
well as a sound thinker, if he would only allow 
himself a little more time to revise, condense, and 

- arrange his matter prior to publishing it. 

Being ourselves ardent free traders by con- 
viction, we heartily concur with the general pur- 
pose of this volume ; but we dissent alittle from 
our author in his severe condemnation of the 
Trish Land Act. We readily allow that it is 
better, far better, asa general rule, that contracts 
between landlord and tenant, like ordinary con- 
tracts between man and man, should be left to 
the honour, sensible perception, reasonable feel- 
ing, and sense of mutual interest of the parties 
concerned, withoutlegislative intervention, except 
for the purpose of giving necessary precision and 
certainty to a voluntary legal act. But in Ire- 
land a most unhappy necessity seems to have 
required Government interference. In that 
country the quarrel between landlord and tenant 
has been going on since the days of the Stuarts. 
The wicked manner in which immense portions 
of the land of Ireland were originally wrested 
from the native proprietors and handed over to 
English and Scotch settlers by violent and illegal 
confiscation has never been thoroughly forgotten 
or forgiven by subsequent generations, The 
wretched sufferers do not discriminate between 
the present and the past, between the cruel and 
unjust spoiler of a former time and the blameless 
possessor of to-day—between those who have now 
gained their property by fair and legal means, 
and those who originally seized it by violence. 
The passions engendered by the first wrongs have 
never been extinguished, but have gone on 
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smouldering, and occasionally breaking out into 
an almost demoniacal fury. In this miserable 
state of things some legislative attempt to amend, 
soothe and reconcile seemed necessary. Hence 
the Land Act. 

A contract once legally entered into should be 
honourably adhered to, says the Political Kcono- 
mist. True! But suppose one of the contracting 
parties is a thoughtless, ignorant, impulsive, eager 
simpleton, who in his blind, passionate desire to 
settle on the land, contracts to pay a rent for it 
which it is quite certain in many cases he can- 
not pay, except by the semi-starvation of him- 
self and family, is there to be no relaxation 
of the rigid iron laws of political economy in 
such a case? Is the tenant to be cast out into 
homeless wretchedness merely because he was 
wanting in foresight and calculation and acted 
like a fool? And are the astute and clever 
landlords and landlords’ agents justified in al- 
lowing these poor ignorant peasants to enter 
upon contracts which they cannot possibly fulfil, 
except. by the endurance of dreadful privation 
and misery? And when these wretched beings 
hear, as they sometimes do hear, that many of 
the landlords of Ireland, even at the present day, 
live fashionably and “fare sumptuously every 
day ” in London or Paris on rents derivable from 
worthless Irish farms, the actual cultivators of 
which are more than half starved, is it much to 
be wondered at that fierce animal passions should 
rise in the bosoms of these poor peasants and 
overpower for a while all sense of duty and obe- 
dience to the law, all reason, all moderation, all 
the gentler feelings of humanity? And shall the 
Political Economist stand aloof in such a case 
and with stony countenance exclaim, ‘‘It is en- 
tirely your own fault, Patrick! This misery is 
the natural penalty of want of prudence and 
foresight, the just consequence of violated econo- 
mical law. Cease this foolish eagerness for land 
which you cannot cultivate so as to maintain you 
in comfort and decency. Take to some other 
form of industry eitheec at home or abroad! 
Learn thrift and steadiness!” Fine words! 
But is it likely that a poor ignorant starving 
wretch, goaded into madness by misery, will 
accept “ good advice” as a substitute for food, and 
sit down quietly under a hedge to study Political 
Economy ? 

The Land Act is confessedly a hazardous ex- 
periment in applying legislation to an evil that 
ought to be remedied by the intelligence, honour, 
and righteous feelings of private men, Probably 
none regret the necessity of the Act more than 
the Ministers who passed it. But was there any 
alternative? The Salisburys, the Northcotes, 
and others at present in opposition, of course 
denounce it and use it, in the usual evil spirit of 
party warfare, as a weapon of offence against the 
Ministry. Nevertheless, it is pretty certain that 
had they been in office at the time they would 
themselves have framed an almost identical mea- 
sure, not from choice, but from sheer necessity. 
Doubtful as the Act may be in its theory, it may 
possibly, in its actual working, be now and then 
of some little incidental benefit to the landlords 
themselves, since in cases where the judgment of 
the Land Courts is in their favour, it may enable 
them to get a payment which they otherwise 
would not get, and lend a little solidity to a 
socially precarious position. 

Mr. Platt being a man of ability, experience, 
and of great aptitude in economical matters 
would make a very useful member of Parliament. 
We know not whether he has ever been a Mem- 
ber or whether he would like to become one ; 
but if all right men were in right places, the 
author of this little book would probably occupy 
a seat in the House of Commons. KA, 


Tue first instalment of Mr. Froude’s Lifo of 
Carlyie will be published on the 31st inst. The 
work, which is complete in itself, consists of two 
8vo volumes, with two portraits and four views, all 
being etchings. It is a history of the first forty 
years of Carlyle’s life, and we understand that it 
may almost be considered of, the nature of an au- 
tobiography, as it contains so mush of Carlyle’s 
own writing. Some very interesting letters from 
Goethe and Edward Irving will appear, but no 
letters, it is thought, will strike the reader with 
more force than those from the pen of Mrs. Thomas 
Carlyle. 

Mr, 8uAw will contribute to the next number of 
the Antiquary a paper entitled ‘A Chat about 
Cheap Books,” 


oy ' 
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Our Contemporaries, 


THE RELIGIOUS PRESS. 


The Times, commenting on the fact that the 
Record, which has appeared three times a week, from 
the close of March will only appear weekly, re- 
marks :—‘‘ That is to say, it is to become less a 
journal of events, and more exclusively a review of 
and commentary upon them. It marks a senso 
that men are become too eclectic to slake their thirst 
for intellectual communion from the fountain-head 
of a single religious paper. The religious press as 
a monopolist of the supply of current information 
to the sections sympathising with fts denominational 
views is a bygone institution. Hach school is strong 
enough in itself to support an exponent of its 
opinions. It is for the advantage of its rivals and 
of public judgment at large that those opinions 
should have an authoritative and avowed interpreter 
which may be consulted on their true bearing and 
limitations.” One danger might be supposed to be 
incident to a change from the form of a regular 
channel of current news to the form of a weekly 
commentary on occurrences already learnt from 
other sources. It will be feared by many to whom 
the rancour of the religious Press has been a grief 
and a scandal that a journal which professes princi- 
pally to discuss the significance of events may have 
space and leisure for more bitterness than one which 
has hitherto been weighted and ballasted in some 
measure by the duty of a faithful reporter. The 
Record, it may be hoped, has outlived the days when 
reviling and insult seemed worthy substitutes for 
argument. It was abundantly andsuperabundantly 
bitter when it could reckon on the acceptance by its 
readers of the implicit authenticity of the text on 
which it undertook to preach. But it was not con- 
sciously unfair. With readers no longer dependent 
upon its statements it may be trusted to be still 
more careful not gratuitously to inyite doubt of 
its conclusions by wilful-perversion of facts, Many 
of its warmest friends may be credited with the 
most emphatic repugnance to a reproduction of the 
old tempests of rage against adversaries who ques- 
tioned its infallibility. The ranks of its opponents 
themselves offer at least one successful example 
that a religious journalcan be refined and restrained 
in its temper without abandoning its rigour of party 
orthodoxy. The Church at large is concerned as 
well as partisans that the representatives of tho 
several phases of Church doctrine shall employ a 
tone and spirit not prohibitive of their consultation 
by persons who have not enrolled themselves in any 
separate denomination. Beliefs which stir vast and 
powerful bodies of Knglishmen with all the supreme 
forces of religious conviction are not matters which 
the rest of the nation can safely affect to disregard 
or despise. A journal entitled to communicate the 
wants and wishes of the great Hyangelical division 
of Churchmen, and eyincing no desire to inflame 
the passions of adherents by outraging the suscep- 
tibilities of antagonists, would not haye to rely 
solely upon countenance from within. It might 
count upon being approved by a much larger num- 
ber of uncovenanted readers than the few who now 
glance at a religious newspaper to amuse themselves 
with observing in what vindictiveness so-called 
Christians can indulge. 


THE LANCASTER MARTYR. 

The Nonconformist, in an article on Mr. 
Green’s imprisonment, wriles :— 

We Nonconformists have constantly had to stand, 
and some of our fathers had to die, for points of 
conscience that seemed to all around as idle and 
empty as ashadow; and the worl is at this day far 
better, richer and wiser for our maintenance of those 
judgments of conscience as supreme. And wo hold 
that, when there is so widespread and deep a con- 
viction on the subject of a new truth or a new me- 
thod, it is best in every way that it should be left 
alone to try what it can do to realise its idea. The 
system which brings the jail into play, and seeks to 


stop its course by incarceration, condemns itself as’ 


utterly out of tune with the spirit of wisdom and 
sound understanding, and disastrous to the public 
good, But then our fathers, that they might use 
their freedom, forsook the Establishment. Let the 
Ritualists do that, and their position in claiming 
the right to follow their conscience wherever it may 
lead them would be unassailable; now they only 
expose themselves to growing contempt by their in- 
solent defiance of the authority, which, protest as 
they may, their Church distinctly recognises, while 
they wear its livery and receive its pay. ‘Two-thirds 
of their contention about vestments has turned 
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upon the true construction and bearing of advertise- 
ments about vestments put forth by the secular 
power. And if they dread to go forth from the 
Church as by law established, lest they should com- 
mit the sin of schism by separating from the Angli- 
can branch of the true Catholic Church, they would 
place themselves in a much higher and better posi- 
tion, did they fight and strive strenuously to eman- 
cipate themselves and their Church from these 
fetters ; at present they only put themselves and 
their Church to shame. The consummation of 
Ritualistic martyrdom would be reached were Mr. 
Hall sent to join Mr. Green in prison for refusing to 
obey the law of the land in a matter so purely legal 
as aregistration. That would be a reductio ad ab- 
surdum of Ritualistic conscientiousness ; and what- 
ever the issue, the resistance already offered to the 
decree of a court of justice ought to open people’s 
eyes to what is behind theso clerical pretensions, 
and lead the State to shake itself free from all com- 
plicity with this effeminate clerical conscience for 
ever, 


THE MILN CASE. 


The American press is devoting much atten- 
tion to this case :— 

The Christian Leader says :—The Unitarians will 
need to protect themselves from the disintegrating 
influence of orthodox radicalism. ‘Time was when 
the flaming sword was set at the gate of the ortho- 
dox garden to keep Unitarian destructives from 
ravaging the sacred possessions of their neighbours. 
That time has passed. Now, the agnostic and athe- 
istic despoilers issue from the bosom of the “ Hyan- 
gelical” churches. Such graduates as Chainey and 
Miln incite the query whether the orthodox schools 
haye many such on their rolls. They distance all 
competitors in the radical quality of the article they 
turn out. The Boston Journal writes :—Mr. Miln’s 
complaint because his congregation ‘refused to 
give him reasons for their action” in requiring his 
resignation is scarcely frank or manly. It does not 
appear what reasons could be necessary to give 
after Mr. Miln had avowed his rejection of the 
truths which the Church was organised to proclaim. 
Religious ‘‘come-outers” would command a good 
deal more respect if they were courageous and can- 
did enough to relieve the churches of their pre- 
sence when their views change, without seeking 
to distract the church or waiting to be assisted 
out of the place in which they no longer belong 
by the formal action of their congregations, 

The New York Independent says :—Mr. Miln has 
not proved a very willing martyr. It was anything 
but an edifying spectacle to see him pleading 
piteously not to be dismissed from his six-thousand- 
dollar engagement with the Unity Church of Chicago. 
We are heartily glad that Unitarianism, as repre- 
sented by that church, has not proved itself broad 
enough to keep as a teacher of religion one who does 
not believe in God or the immortality of the soul. 
Why he should expect to remain and tearfully beg 
the privilege of defending himself before his society 
is not clear. His engagement was with the stipula- 
tion that it might be terminated on three months’ 
notice; and no wrong would be done him by giving 
him that notice, with no reasons whatever. The 
man who takes a position outside of that of the 
Church of which he is an accredited minister has 
absolutely no claims on that Church. We some- 
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jand foremost in allefforts for organising and extend- 
ing the Unitarian form of belief. If the principles 
and polity of Unitarianism could have allowed a 
bishop, he would have been the natural selection for 
the place. Though not a profound scholar nor a 
philosophical thinker, he had great qualities of 
leadership. He was an organiser and worker, 
many-sided, many-handed. Not thinking deeply, 
he yet thought largely; was capable of conceiving 
large schemes, and had the energy and wisdom and 
personal power to carry them through to successful 
accomplishment. Ags an orator he held high rank, 
more especially in extemporaneous speech. Tho 
side which had his advocacy in a public meeting 
was pretty sure to win. It is safe to say that, while 
the Unitarian denomination has no one man at its 
head, there is yet no other man in it who will pre- 
cisely fill the place which he has filled these many 
years. But Dr. Bellows, though a zealous Unit- 
arian, was very much more than that. In New 
York he was among the few most eminent men and 
useful citizens. By his long career there he had be- 
come identified with the best interests of the city. 
He threw the weight of his great influenco into 
every cause that had at heart the welfare of the 
community. And during the Civil War, as Presi- 
dent of the Sanitary Commission, he did a national 
work and won a national reputation. Through his 
addresses, delivered in all the large cities of the North 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific, the enthusiasm of the 
people for this organisation of mercy was kindled, 
branch societies were everywhere formed, and 
money poured by millions into the treasury. Doe- 
trinally, Dr. Bellows cared little for consistency. 
Having no very definite system of theology or phi- 
losophy other than the indefinite and changeable 
belief denominated Unitarianism, be was much 
swayed in his doctrinal attitude by his transient 
moods and sympathies. Once, at least, he astonished 
conservative Unitarians by his ultra reactionary ten- 
dencies toward church creeds and forms. But more 
than once he has astonished radical Unitarians by 
the liberality of his utterances, In general, how- 
ever, it may be said that his denominational influ- 
ence has been conservative. In the famous con- 
flicts over the Preamble to the Constitution of the 
National Unitarian Conference, out}of which came 
the Free Religious Association, he fought the left- 
wing Unitarians with all.his power. They doubt- 
less would have been conquered in any event, yet 
he made the victory over them more complete. 
But, with all his conservatism, he was progressive. 


And now, for several years, he has manifested, both 
in public and in private utteranves, 4 most broad 
and hospitable sympathy toward the new rationalistic 
thought of the younger men of the denomination, 
He had the insight and foresight to see the inevitable 
trend of denominational belief, and he was prepared 
to accept it with composure. It should be added 
that personally he was among the kindest and most 
generous of men. Whether friend or foe, he was 
the same magnanimous, whole-souled man, If 
friend, you could have none better. If foe, he was 
an open and honest one; and, while he opposed 
your cause with all his might, his heart and hand 
were ever ready to do youa personal benefit. Such 
natures have a weight and power of character be- 
yond any sum of their separate resources, however 
large. 


times blame the Church (we do not here) for having 
rules of exclusion which are not Christian; but we 
never waste any sympathy on the man who is 
driven out for this cause. His martyrdom isa very 
tolerable one, and quite regular ecclesiastically, As 
to the Atheism of a man like Mr. Miln, we ‘feel 
no sympathy for it. It does not grow up in a few 
months out of any profound study. It is only 
shallow and flippant, and deserves no consideration 
beyond the mere notice which wo make of the pro- 
fession of a neophyte. When he went to Chicago, 
he was understood to be more orthodox than the 
average Unitarian minister. He has during these 
few months been reading the literature of scicntific 
materialism for the first time, and has got unsettled. 


AN HISTORICAL CHAPEL. 
NEWINGTON-GREEN, 

One of the parts of the metropolis hitherto most 
impervious to the attacks of the builder ig Stoke 
Newington-green, Alas! it is doomed. Railways 
have come within a measuradle distance; streets of 
new houses are run up all around it. ‘Where Sam 
Rogers lived part of the garden has been utilised, 
and most of the old houses have suffered more or 
less of change. It was standing in one of them the 
other day, with its carved oak and ancient fire- 
places, I pointed across to the little chapel where 
Dr. Price preached ; where Belsham was an atfter- 
noon lecturer; where Mrs. Barbauld had a pew, the 


As a thinker, he deserves only the slightest regard, 
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ANOTHER TRIBUTE TO DR. BELLOWS. 

The Index (Rationalist), of Boston, U.S., 
writes :— 

Dr. Bellows was a zealous denominational Unit- 
arian, and devoted himself with all the large re- 
sources of his mind, and heart, and soul, and 
strength to the building up of the Unitarian Church. 
He believed earnestly in the Unitarian faith, and be- 
lieved it was a good faith for the world as well as for 
the few people who accepted it, Hence, he was first 


position of which is yet marked by an appropriate 
inscription ; where Crabb Robinson and other men 
of light and leading frequently worshipped. And 
said my friend, ‘‘I have never been inside the place 
in my life;” and he said it in a tone which 
seemed to indicate that it was not exactly the 
place for a regular Orthodox Christian to go to. The 
fact is, Unitarianism has decreased in Stoke New- 
ington. When Belsham published the ‘ Memoirg 
of Theophilus Lindsay” he wrote:—‘‘The title 
of Unitarian, then ’—that was, at the time of the 
establishment of the London Unitarian Society— 
““a term of general reproach, is now, in consequence 
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of the extensive diffusion of Unitarian principles! 
become a mark of honour, and is courted rather than 
shunned.” Well, that is not the case now, or at 
Stoke Newington-green things would not haye come 
to such a pass that actually at this time thoy have 
a preacher who is not Unitarian temporarily sup- 
plying the pulpit. But it is not alone Unitarianism 
that has gone down in Stoke Newington. Where 
are the friends who till almost the present day wero 
quite a power in that locality? Where are the 
Allens with whom all the leading philanthropists of 
the day associated, and at whose houge in Stoke 
Newington Wilberforce came to dine? Where the 
cottages in Lordship-lane where, in ‘‘ The Memorials 
of a Quaker Lady,” we read William Allen was con- 
ducting his agricultural experiments, and Wilber- 
force was weighed and found wanting? At Stoke 
Newington it was discovered that this great man, 
who abolished the slave trade, and to whom Hng- 
land has erected statues, and whom we yet revere 
and love, weighed, including the iron stays which he 
invariably wore, but seventy-six pounds! Was 
there ever a little man more truly great? Quite a 
new order of things has arisen in Stoke Newington 
in these latter days. A stone’s throw—it is hardly 
little more-—from Stoke Newington-green, stands 
the Mildmay Conference Hall; and of a Sunday 
morning you cannot walk far without having a tract 
or two put into your hands. I was sorry to decline 
the second lady, but the first had handed me one 
headed, ‘‘ Where will you be a hundred years 
hence?” a most unfair question just as you are 
going to enter a place of worship. Why, it was 
only the other day the Bishop of Manchester and 
the Spectator backed up Mr. Proctor when ha 
hinted that in about fifteen years’ time we should, 
dead or alive, all be cremated. Ag to where you or 
I shall be a hundred years’ hence, who can tell ? 
Rather than puzzle our heads with such questions, 
let us 
“ Act, act, in the living present, 
Heart within and God o’erhead.” 

Hence, declining all proffered tracts, I walked 
straight into the chapel, and I was in good time, the 
servico not commencing till a quartor-past eleven. 
An inseription outside tells you that the chapel was 
built in 1768, and enlarged in 1860. Even enlarged 
as it is, the chapel is a small one. It seems to me 
that our grandfathers—most respectable peoplo as 
they were—never cared much about getting people 
to come to chapel. There was the little flock to 
whom the truth was made known, and by whom it 
was to be guarded and handed down to ages yet un- 
born ; and outside that little Goshen there was 
Egyptian darkness. The smaller the number of the 
saints—who ‘ were a garden walled around ”—the 
greater their privileges. I have been told that at a 
certain chapel near Radcliffe-highway, for instance, 
there were people planted outside to prevent the 
sailors from coming in, Nowadays we plant people 
outside to get any passer by to enter, and that ig 
surely an improvement on the ancient custom. In 
the little chapel on Stoke Newington-green the elect 
have it all their own way. I dare say at one time 
they had carriage-people there, men as refined and 
a great deal more genial than old Sam Rogers, wo- 
men almost as charming and lovable, it was im- 
possible they could be more go, as Mrs, Barbauld, 
Alas! they have gone, and their pews are empty. 
There is an organ in the gallery, there is a sprink- 
ling of hearers in the pews, around on the walls are 
tablets to the departed. At the back of the chapel 
is a schoolroom, but where are the children ?* Yes, 
the place has seen better days. It is older even 
than the date recorded on the outside. In @ manu- 
script preserved in Dr. Williams’s Library I find 
there existed a church here many years before the 
original place of worship was constructed. The 
congregation was made up of such chiefly as had 
been hearers of Dr. Manton, and could not fall in 
with his views of national establishment. They 
were most probably formed into a society by Mr. 
James Ashurst, who had been expelled from hig 
fellowship in Magdalen College, Oxford, and who 
afterwards resided many years in Stoke Newington. 
“ There have been,” says the manuscript, “an un- 
common number of ministers at the place, and it is 
remarkable that for a century past hardly one has 
died in the connexion.” Several of them seem to 
have conformed. More than one were also the 
librarians of Dr, Williams’s Library, Dr, Price came 
here in 1758, and when be moved to Hackney con- 
tinued to be afternoon lecturer there till 1785, We 


[* If Christopher had gone into the schoolroom on Sun- 
day afternoon he would have seen a large and well- 
rae school of more than a hundred children, —Up, of 
Ing 
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quite forget what a great man Dr. Price was in his 
day—not merely by his work on “ Annuities,” but 
in other ways. Dipping into Adolphus’s “ History 
of England,” I find the following anecdote, apropos 
of Dr. Price and his pamphlet, entitled ‘* Observa- 
tions on the Justice and Policy of War with 
America,” which treatise obtained for its author the 
thanks of the citizens of London as well as the 
freedom of the City, which was presented to him in 
a gold box. Shortly after the publication of this 
treatise the Duke of Cumberland, happening to meet 
Dr. Price in the lobby of the House of Lords, com- 
plimented him upon its merits. ‘‘Isat up so late 
last night reading it,” said the Duke, ‘that I was 
almost blinded.” ‘Iam sorry,” said Dunning, who 
was standing by, “that your Royal Highness should 
have been so affected by a work which has opened 
the eyes of almost every one else.” In 1799 Mr. 
Barbauld became the minister of Stoke Newington- 
green Chapel; there is no record in the MSS. to 
which I have referred when he left. Now there is 
in the pulpit a gentleman, the Rev. William Wood- 
ing, educated at Spring Hill College, Birmingham, 
and formerly an Independent minister at Shrews- 
bury, but now one of the teachers of the City of 
London School—a tall, dark, scholarly man, who 
quietly read the prayers and gave out the hymns, 
one of them being Dr, Bowring’s well known— 


“Tn the cross of Christ I glory,” 


and preached a sermon accordingly from the text, 
“‘T, if I be lifted up will draw all men unto Me.” 
The preacher spoke of how Christ, in his closing 
hours, was cheered by the thought that if his doc- 
trine were rejected by the Jews, it was accepted by 
the greater world outside. Then he went on to 
describe Christ’s Gospel as one of attraction, and be- 
cause of his personality, remarking that truth, as 
truth, hag very little influence over men, Plato and 
Aristotle were in their way representative of the 
efforts of the human mind in search of the ideal. 
Zeno taught us to conquer the world by despising 
it. Epicurus told that the true aim of life was 
pleasure. They appealed, however, to the few. Christ 
came for the deliverance of the poor, to build them 
up into a brotherhood, to teach the true life, the 
sacrifice of self for the good of others. None of the 
olds ystems answered the question, What shall I 
do to inherit eternal life? As to the prediction of 
the text, the preacher intimated that he knew no 
present existing form fitted for the universal religion, 
Present systems are coloured by men’s views as to 
necessitarianism or free-will. Then, again, how we 
differ as to our conceptions of God. Christianity, to 
become universal, must become much more simple, 
As knowledge extends, as acommon feeling of right 
extends among the nations, we shall better realise 
the idealism embodied once for all in Jesus Christ. 
And then the time would rapidly arrive when there 
should be one Lord, one faith, one baptism. Al- 
together, the sermon was so interesting that I was 
sorry there were not more to hear it.—‘' Christopher 
Crayon” in the Christian World. 


Rocupate: BLackwatTer-stReet Cuurca.—On 
Sunday evening last the lectures, with open confer- 
ence after the service, were brought to a close for 
the season. This novel innovation of a conference 
after and on the subject of each lecture has produced 
a most successful experiment. The interest has 
been well sustained throughout ; the Church always 
full, and at times more than crowded, and the 
greater number remaining to join in the conference. 
The inquiries there made have embraced the leading 
topics on theology and religion, and put by in- 
quirers of every phase of thought, ranging from 
the extreme orthodox to Secularism. Several ex- 
pressions of thanks have been tendered to the Rev. 
T, Carter for the interesting and profitable evenings 
there spent together, and Mr. Carter invited all who 
found themselves in accord with the general views 
set forth during the lecture course to join the church, 
and he trusts that some substantial result will 
follow the efforts made. Certainly, thereby, a vast 
amount of religious inquiry has been awakened, 
and a wider knowledge of our distinctive views has 
been spread throughout the town. The interest in 
these services has been greatly aided by the able 
rendering of special music by the very efficient 
church choir, which is in part voluntary; and some 
of the younger members of the regular congrega- 
tion have been most energetic in arranging for the 
accommodation and comfort of the people. Mr. 
Carter has promised to resume in the autumn the 
same mode of procedure on the Sunday evenings. 


THE INQUIRER. 


Correspondence, 


FREE WILL AND NECESSITY. 
TO THE EDITOR. 

Sin,—I am convinced, from knowing the plain facts 
of the subject, that the time is come when the whole 
controversy respecting free will and necessity may 
be settled decisively, if the students of mental science 
will carefully observe the facts of the subject as they 
are, and as they may now be pointed out, instead 
of udhering to the old metaphysical ways of stating 
them, in which the facts are erroneously described. 

Each doctrine consists of two parts, an affirma- 
tive and a negative part ; and the negative part of 
each is the denial of the affirmative part of the other. 
And each is correct in its affirmative, and erroneous 
in its negative part. 

The believers in free will assert that man has a 
power to choose how he will act; that is, that 
he forms his determinations, and in this they are 
right. But they deny that man’s determinations 
are dependent in the first place upon internal con- 
ditions (conditions of constitution and character), 
and external conditions, or surroundings. And in 
this they are inerror. ‘The believers in necessity or 
determinism assert that man’s will to act or deter- 
mination is dependent upon internal and external 
conditions ; and in this they are right. But they 
deny that man’s determinations are in any way de- 
pendent upon his personal agency, or upon any 
efforts of his, in the forming of them. ‘‘ Man’s will 
is given him,” says Mr. Mill, “ not by any efforts 
of his, but by circumstances which he cannot help.” 
And in this they are in error. 

What has been wanted to remove these differences 
of opinion has been, first, that the believers in free 
will should be able to trace distinctly and to point 
ovt plainly the mental facts by which it is made evi- 
dent that man is a personal agent in the forming of 
his determinations, and that therefore he has a power 
of self-government—the facts of the mental process 
by which we form determinations. If they could 
have done this they would have made it evident 
that the believers in necessity have been in error in 
denying this truth, 

And secondly, it has been required that the be- 
lievers in necessity should trace and point out the 
facts by which itis made evident that, although man 
has a power of self-government, there is always a 
cause, in internal and external conditions, for his 
exerting this power as he does exert it. And they 
would thus have made it evident that the believers 
in free-will have been in error in their denial of this 
truth. 

But while they were not able to trace the facts of 
the mental process by which we form determinations 
this second requirement could not be fulfilled. For 
of course the believers in necessity could not point 
out the facts by which the conditions are made evi- 
dent upon which the exercise of a power of which 
they had no knowledge depends. 

There is nothing metaphysical or logical in either 
investigation, Each of them is merely the observa- 
tion of facts of consciousness, which are very plain 
when they are correctly pointed out. And when 
both truths are ascertained as plain matters of fact, 
it seems strange that either of them should ever 
have been denied by psychologists. for everyone 
acts upon the belief that man has a power of self- 
government, or power to resist temptations; and 
everyone acts upon the idea that the formation of 
man’s determination is dependent upon internal and 
external conditions. 

But when with simple and correct views of the 
facts of the subject we read the writings of psycho- 
logists, the cause of their inability to trace the facts 
of the mental process by which we form determina- 
tions is easily seen. For it was impossible that they 
should ascertain this analysis while they described 
as mental acts phenomena in which there is no per- 
sonal agency, and while, therefore, they did not 
discriminate between what we do and what we ex- 
perience in our mental operations. While, for in- 
stance, they confounded willing to do an act, which 
is having a will to do it, with determining to do an 
act, which is forming a will to do it. 

Your correspondent ‘‘ C.B.U.” has not described 
my view respecting the forming of our determina- 
tions in his remark that ‘‘ Dr. Henry Travis fancies 
that he has removed all the difficulty by pointing 
out that the action of our own personality counts 
for something in our moral choices, and that, there- 
fore, man is not wholly the creature of circum- 
stances.” What is here meant “ by the action of our 
personality?” The meaning of this remark appears to 
be that man’s personality, or constitution and cha- 
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racter, counts for something in the causation of oar 
moral choices. But believers in necessity have al- 
ways included internal conditions as well as “ cir- 
cumstances,” or external conditions in the sum of 
the influences upon which our moral choices depend. 
What I have been enabled to point out by ascertain- 
ing the analysis of the mental process by which we 
form determinations (as described in No. 5 of Mind) 
is, that man does something, and what he does, in 
the forming of. his moral choices—the truth which 
has been asserted by the believers in free will, and 
has been denied by the believers in necessity. 

When the error of the idea that ‘man’s will is 
given him, not by any efforts of his, but by circum- 
stances which he cannot help,” is thus made eyi- 
dent, we are in a position to trace the facts by which 
the error of the idea that man’s personal agency in 
the forming of his determinations is, or can be, in- 
dependent of conditions. But the error of this idea 
is easily shown in a general way by asking those 
who have this idea to point out any case in which a 
man has formed a determination independently of 
internal and external conditions—by asking them, 
for instance, to point out a case in which a theft 
has been committed by a thoroughly honest man. 
And why do we use persuasion or give advice to any- 
one? Is it not that the ideas which we excite in 
him may operate as internal conditions or part- 
causes to influence him to act as we wish him to 
act? Was not the writing of ‘C.B.U.,” as he has 
written in the Inquirer of the 11th of March, de- 
pendent in the first place upon his acquired habits 
of thought and feeling (internal conditions), and 
upon the contents of the book he so ably noticed— 
external conditions? Could he have written as he 
wrote if the internal or the external conditions had 
been different ? 

I should not say, as ‘‘ C.B.U.” supposes, that * we 
praise or blame a man for his conduct, not because 
he could have acted otherwise in a moment of 
temptation, but because he himself acted as he did, 
and as he was necessitated to do by his natural 
constitution and surroundings.” I praise or blame 
a man for his conduct because I know that he has 
a power of self-government, I praise him when he 
has exerted this power in accordance with the dic- 
tates of duty or prudence. And I blame him when 
he has not done so, But as I know that his agency 
in the exercise of this power was dependent upon in- 
ternal and external conditions, my praise or blame 
is very beneficially qualified by this consideration. 
I should not praise or blame a man in any case for 
doing what he was necessitated to do; that is, if he 
had no power to determine how he would act. In 
such a case there would be no ground for praise or 
blame. 

The settlement of the controversy is effected by 
the knowledge of both the truths included init. Man 
is @ moral being, because he has a power of self- 
government. But his merit or demerit is in all 
cases qualified very beneficially by the fact that his 
agency in the exercise of this power is dependent 
upon internal and external conditions, including the 
laws of his mental constitution. We praise and 
blame too much, and very injuriously, if we forget 
or deny the second truth. We cannot rationally 
praise or blame at all, in the true sense of those 
terms, if we deny the first. Henry Travis, 
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THE OPIUM TRAFFIC. 
TO THE EDITOR. 

Sir,—In 1871 Sir Rutherford Alcock repeatedly 
and emphatically declared that the Chinese Govern- 
ment were perfectly sincere in their desire to put an 
end to the consumption of opium, He now holds 
up the idea of such sincerity as little short of 
ridiculous. When brought face to face with his own 
former declarations, he says (Journal of the Society 
of Arts, January, p. 234) jocosely, ‘a good many things 
hayehappened since then.” He proceeds to enumerate 
these things, which are three in number :--“In the 
first place, the whole ofj the Western Provinces had 
not then been covered with native opium. The 
Emperor had not issued an edict sanctioning, on the 
request of Li-Hung-Chang, the issue of licenses to 
levy a regular duty upon it. They had not then, as 
had been since done, proposed to buy the monopoly 
of the whole of the Indian opium we produced, for 
resale and their own profit and advantage in China,” 
Before asking how far these facts justify Sir Ruther- 
ford’s present position, let us ask whether they justify 
a change of position since 1871. Sir Rutherford 
could not have known at that time things which 
‘‘have happened since then,” and have changed his 
opinion. 

What, then, did he know in 1871? In evidence 
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before the Indian Finanee Committee he quoted an 
official paper of his own as follows: ‘‘ If Mr. Med- 
hurst’s information is to be relied on, nearly two- 
thirds of the rich and fertile province of Szech’uen is 
under opium cultivation and one third of Yunnan.” 
He further quotes with approval the statement of 
a Chinese authority that it was spread from Kansu 
to Shensi, Shansi, Kiangsu, Honan, Shantung, ‘“ and 
other provinces, in a word, all over China,” and 
quotes evidence that it was being successfully culti- 
vated even where it would have been least expected. 
He further read to the commissioners a pathetic 
appeal from Prince Kung on the subject, containing 
the following words: ‘‘ There are others again who 
suggest the removal of the prohibitions against the 
growth of the poppy. ‘They argue that as there is 
no means of stopping the foreign trade, there can 
be no harm, as a temporary measure, in withdrawing 
the prohibitions on its growth. .... Such a course 
would be practicable, and indeed the writers cannot 
say that, asa last resource, it will not come to this.” 
Sir Rutherford further states the result of special 
inquiries thus:—‘‘I found... . that Li-Hung- 
Chang . ... had actively employed himself .... 
in promoting the cultivation of the poppy. ... He 
had memorialised the Throne for leave to issue 
licenses as a productive source of revenue, and a 
means further tending to exclude the consumption 
of foreign opium. ... . His high official position 
and political influence both combined to make his 
individual action in this matter very significant in 
connection with the covert menaces conveyed in the 
official note” {[i.e., Prince Kung’s note quoted 
above]. And again, ‘‘I think it will be seen the 
substance of the whole is this: that there is a very 
large and increasing cultivation of the poppy in 
China, that the Chinese Government are seriously 
contemplating if they cannot come to any terms or 
arrangements with the British Government for re- 
stricting the area of growth in India, and either 
gradually or suddenly putting an end to its importa- 
tion, as they think they haye the power to do, the 
cultivation without stint in China, and producing 
opium at a much cheaper rate. Having done that 
they think they will afterwards be able to stamp out 
the opium produce among themselves. I doubt their 
power to do so, but that is their theory.” Having 
made some statements about the various charges on 
native opium, Sir Rutherford was asked, ‘‘Do you 
suppose that this includes all the presents made to 
the authorities for conniving at the growth of it?” 
His answer was, ‘‘ They do not connive at it; be- 
cause, according to Li-Hung-Chang’s plan, they give 
licenses, and the license is the first charge that they 
a ©) 

‘ These were the facts within Sir Rutherford’s 
knowledge when he declared, ‘‘ My own conviction is 
firm, that whatever degree of honesty may be attri- 
buted to the officials and to the central government, 
there is that at work in their minds that they would 
not hesitate one moment to-morrow, if they could, 
to enter into any arrangement with the British 
Government, and say, ‘‘ Let our revenue go; we 
care nothing about it. What we want is to stop 
the consumption of opium, which we conceive is 
-impoverishing the country, and demoralising aud 
brutalising our people.” 

If Sir Rutherford has since changed his opinion 
it cannot be because “since then” Li-Hung-Chang 
has issued licenses as he had done before (as to 
the alleged Imperial sanction of this plan Sir Ruther- 
ford must pardon a little scepticism {by the way. 
Such sanction if unofficial is not to the purpose, 
and if official would hardly be a secret known 
to no one but Sir Rutherford Alcock); or be- 
cause certain features in the native growth of the 
poppy which Prince Kung and Sir Rutherford jointly 
foresaw, foretold and explained in 1871 are matters 
of history in 1882. Sir Rutherford has stated rea- 
sons for his change of front, which on his own 
showing cannot be the true ones. The only infer- 
ence is that his true reasons are not such as he 
wishes to state. The most respectable motive we 
can assign to him is an official dislike of a ‘‘ popular 
agitation,” even when on the right side. As her 
Majesty’s representative he tried to do right, but he 
will not consent to see the British public taking 
official matters into its own hands. 

One other reason Sir Rutherford alleges for dis- 
crediting the sincerity of the Chinese. They are now 
negotiating (having tried everything else and been 
refused everything else) to purchase the monopoly 
of the Opium trade with India, “for resale and 
their own profit,” says Sir Rutherford. But he 
omits to state that the proposal is coupled (as we 
are informed it is) with the condition that, the In_ 
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complete and final extinction of the trade in thirty 
years. The whole nature of the negotiations is at 
present only known indirectly and vaguely, except 
by those who are engaged in conducting them, but 
it seems very clear that this is but another attempt 
on the part of the Chinese to obtain at any price 
and under any conditions the ultimate extinction of 
the trade. 

Such are Sir Rutherford’s avowed reasons for his 
avowed change of opinion. We cannot wonder 
that in search of some august precedent by which 
he might vindicate his character for consistency he 
hit upon—the late Lord Beaconsfield ! 

I must reserve for another letter the question 
itself, ‘How does the native growth of the poppy 
affect our duty?” Puiuie W. WickstEEp. 

P.S.—Since I wrote my last letter I have come 
upon the following words in Sir R. Alcock’s evidence 
in 1871 :—* The fact is, they (the Chinese Govern- 
ment) have been compelled by the superior force of 
foreign Governments to admit it (opium) against all 
the moral feeling and judgment of the nation, and 
against their own, as an article of commerce.” This 
is a stil more flat contradiction than I had given 
before of Sir Rutherford Alcock’s recent statement 
that the Chinese Government were pure ‘“‘ consenting 
parties ” from first to last. 
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THE LAND ACT OF 1881. 
TO THE EDITOR, ' 

S1r,—On the introduction of the Irish Land Bill 
last year into the House of Commons, in a letter 
which you kindly published I ventured to predict 
that however liberal and well-designed it would never 
meet the exigencies of the case. My first objection 
was that as it contained no provision to restrain the 
landlord from evicting for unpayable arrears, like 
the rejected Compensation for Disturbance Bill of 
the previous session, it should have had prefixed to 
it a preamble making Griffith’s valuation the legal 
standard for rent as well as taxation, until its com- 
plicated machinery for determining a fair rent could 
be brought to bear upon every property in Ireland; 
for where there were some six hundred thousand 
cases of tenancies to be dealt with, our sagacious 
rulers, had they duly considered it, might have fore- 
seen that it must take some considerable time—not 
months, but years—for the benefits of the Act to 
reach them all. 

Secondly, I objected to the provisions of the Bill 
as much too complicated—that, expressed as they 
were in legal phraseology, they were only intelligible 
to those versed in the study of law, that even 
where intelligible enough, it revoked by one section 
what by another it conferred, cr at least so sur- 
rounded its benefits with restrictions and conditions 
as in most cases to make them practically useless— 
that in short it was a Bill to enrich lawyers, and to 
carve out for those seeking them fine places under 
Government, but to the poor, broken-down tenants, 
of but little moment. 

Other objections were—one to the exclusion of 
leaseholders from the Bill as it first appeared in the 
House—an exclusion afterwards and with much 
trouble rectified, but guarded with such provisions 
and exceptions as to render this clause of the Act, 
as now proved, all but worthless. The other objec- 
tions were, I think, to so much care and thought 
haying been spent on “the reclamation of waste 
lands” and ‘‘ emigration,” where the lands in Ire- 
land that are not “ waste” would profitably employ, 
and much more profitably than the “ waste,” all the 
labour and available capital in Ireland for genera- 
tions, 

Now let me ask, Mr. Editor, how has the result 
so far confirmed my anticipations ? as the Act is now 
for about six months in operation. It is notorious 
that the much laboured clauses about ‘‘ emigration ” 
and ‘‘ reclamation ot waste lands” are a dead letter. 
Nobody ever hears of them. Owing to the limita- 
tions; the clause designed to benefit leaseholders is, 
as I have said, nearly the same, thus excluding from 
its benefits some one hundred thousand tenants. 
And how is it with tenants from year to year, those 
whom the Act was really meant to serve? Those 
who were hopelessly in arrear in Mayo, Connemara, 
Galway, Kerry, and even in Tipperary, &c., thousands 
of them, since the Act was passed, by aid of the 
Queen’s forces ejected from their holdings, living in 
mud huts or wooden shanties supplied by the efforts 
of the Ladies’ Land League to shelter their families, 
depending on the bounty or casual employment 
given byjtheir neighbours to supply their necessities, 
and watching in the meantime lest any foreign foot 
might be so foolish as to take possession of their 


dian Government should reduce the amount ex_} former habitations, an act which would soon aitract 
ported every year at such a rate as to secure th, ] the attention of Captain ‘ Mconlight ” and his men, 
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So much has the Land Act already done for the most 
needy class of the yearly tenants of Ireland. 

The class above them, possessed of more means, 
have, especially in the northern counties, rushed by 
thousands, as is well known, into the courts. What 
is equally well known, though not so publicly noted, 
is that their chief attraction there was ‘the Healy 
Clause,” designed tofsave their tenant-right, a clause 
not in the original Bill itself, but for which they are 
indebted to one to whom they do not even pay tho 
grace of gratitude. As interpreted, however, by the 
Acts’ administrators, little benefit, according to their 
own testimony, do these tenants receive from it; 
and as gratitude has been defined a ‘‘ keen sense of 
favours to come,” this these may plead as their apo- 
logy. Even after all the expense and trouble of a 
first appeal to the Court, instructing a solicitor, 
paying valuators, getting from a land surveyor a 
map and measurement of their farm for its informa- 
tion, and the loss of time and weariness attending 
on its sittings until their case comes up for hearing, 
they may have again to re-enter a higher Court at 
still greater cost to defend from appeal the small 
benefit the lesser Court awarded. So that as in the 
now celebrated case of ‘Adams y. Dunseath” the 
small reduction of £4 per annum on his rent may 
have to be purchased at the somewhat extravagant 
cost of £105. 

In the other provinces, where tenant-right was 
not the custom, how stands it with the farmers? 
Until now, save in the case of the very sanguine, 
or much over-rented, few of these have entered the 
court. To the more timorous or doubtful a few 
liberal reductions to some of the farmers have given 
courage. More numerous notices have been served. 
And on the part of both landlord and tenant in 
every barony of Ireland gentlemen are engaged at 
two or three guineas a day, as the case may be, valu- 
ing land, or giving evidence in the court. Still the 
experience of other suitors has not been so encourag- 
ing. In the face of the admitted decline of agri- 
cultural produce, only yet in infancy, but which 
before fifteen years will be adolescent, some have 
gained nothing for their trouble but disappointment ; 
whilst others say that ‘‘the game was not worth the 
candle.” 

In the meantime, how fares it with the lawyers? 
Of their bountiful harvest there is no uncertainty. 
Iivery hand is at work gathering in the golden 
grain. To one worthy solicitor in Belfast—a former 
eloquent tenant-right advocate—it is said the Land 
Bill has proved a veritable gold-mine. To my own 
knowledge three-and-fourpences and six-and-eight- 
pences flock into attornies’ offices in amazing quan- 
tities. So that it is thought that the profession 
will do no less than express their gratitude to Mr. 
Gladstone, when this Land question is settled—a 
time likely to exceed his life—by perpetuating his 
memory by a statue of gold. 

No doubt that gold will have come out of the 
pockets of those he meant to serve, but did not. To 
their alarm, however (see his last speech in the House), 
it is hoped he begins to see that he himself, by com- 
plexity of his Bill, and Coercion policy, has been 
the chief obstacle in the way of that message of 
“Peace to Ireland ” which he threw Mr. Parnell 
into gaol for blocking, and which he sincerely in- 
tended to convey. Let us hope that he will at length 
find that Mr. Parnell’s was the only true solution 
of the difficulty, and that he will yet give ‘‘ Peace 
to Ireland” by taking Mr. Parnell into his confidence 
and giving us another Bill for purchasing out the 
landlords, Jas. ORR, 

Clonmel, Patrick’s Day, 1882. 


——————@_____ 


“ A VOICE FROM INDIA.” 
TO THE EDITOR. 

Sir,—Will you allow me space for a line in the 
Inquirer respecting your quotation from an Indiau 
paper on—‘ the attitude of the English towards the 
native population”? The writer may have come 
across a few solitary cases such as he refers to, but 
it should be most emphatically stated that the 
article, os it stands, is a gross misrepresentation 
both of the conduct of the English and of the feel- 
ings cherished towards them by the mass of the 
people. A Bengali naturally wields a facile pen, is a 
master of all the intricacies of composition and 
rhapsody, and always takes a keen interest in the 
preparation of a stirring article. Hence a little 
exaggeration and straining after effect are not un- 
common. 

After a residence of eighteen years in IndiaI can 
confidently say not only that the article itself is 
utterly untrue, but also that the majority of the 
natives would decidedly refuse to endorse it. The 
bearing of some few Huropeans towards the natives 
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Penne nee 
may be such as the writer describes ; but such 
Europeans form but a very small minority ; and it 
is against all the plain facts of the case to charge 
their faults upon the whole class of our countrymen 
out there, Nearly all the Englishmen I have per- 
sonally known in India have been well-wishers of 
the natives, and always ready to cultivate friendly 
relations with them. 

‘As to what is said in that article about the Eng- 
lish losing caste among their own countrymen if 
they exhibit a friendly disposition towards tho na- 
tives I can only say that I know nothing about it— 
I have never seen anything of the sort, and I can 
only regard it as the pure invention of an oyer 
luxuriant imagination, The people may sometimes 
complain of the action of Government ; but that is 
no test of their feelings towards our countrymen 28 
individuals. The mass of the people I feel confi- 
dent would be quite as ready to admit the existence 
of a generous and considerate English friendliness 
as the writer of that article is vehement in denying 
it. F. T. Keep. 

Poole, Dorset. 


The Liberal Bulpr. 


IN MEMORIAM: WILLIAM MORTIMER, J.P., 
OF EXETER. 

On Sunday morning, at George’s Chapel, Exeter, 
the Rev. T. W. Chignell made special reference to 
the late Mr. W. Mortimer, who was a trustee cf 
that place of worship. There was a larga congre- 
gation, including the Right Worshipful the Mayor 
(Mr. T. Andrew), and a number of members of the 
Corporation of the Poor, and others. The anthem 
rondered by the choir was ‘ Rest in the Lord.” 

Mr. Guraxexu took for his text Hebrews xi. 4, 
‘‘ He, being dead, yet speaketh.” It was usual, he 
said, in ancient Athens, when soldiers fell in battle, 
for some one to pronounce a solemn discourse over 
them: There was none more touching amongst all 
written words than one such discourse from the 
lips of Pericles, which had been translated into very 
noble English. ‘‘These men,” said he, ‘‘ were not 
_ perfect. We are none of us perfect ; but they did 
good, and by good they wiped out the evil that be- 
longs to every man, ‘These men have built for 
themselves tho one true sepulchre, not that in which 
their bodies lie, but that of memory and love of 
noble hearts, in which their deeds are enshrined. 
The whole earth is a sepulchre of good men, and 
over many ages and in many lands true hearts en- 
shrine in tender memory all those who do well.” 
It was in the spirit of those high sayings that he 
ventured to offer to them a brief and simple dis- 
course. For many days past one thought had been 
uppermost in the minds of most of those present. 
A shock had been occasioned in their midst by the 
very sudden death of one in the fulness of life and of 
action. Tears were shed in abundance over him, and 
he was buried in love and honour. It was not un- 
fitting that a solemn service should be held in his 
memory, and that on a Sunday, as they gathered in 
a building set apart for high thoughts and worship, 
they should remember the best qualities they knew 
in him, and draw from them fresh impulses for new 
life. Ho was not there to laud his fellow creature. 
They were not in the world to flatter, but to do. 
They should, however, recognise the good that was 
in every man. Jyery man had two sides to his life. 
Eiyery object in the Universe had two sides. One, 
the fragmentary, frail, and perishable; another the 
ideal perfection which partakes of eternity. He 
need not tell them on which side he was going 
to dwell that morning. He would seize, if he 
could, a few sparks of the divine. He would not 
say anything to harrow anybody’s feelings. He 
reckoned that the shock which had come tu the be- 
reaved ones had gono by. Their tears ought already 
to be dry; for man was in the world to live and act, 
and not to drown himself in sorrow. The first 
thought was one touching God and the world. It 
was suggested by the bright quick thought that 
dwelt in him whom they wished to commemorate to- 
day, and there was no more glorious view of God 
than as the perpetual source of new human talent, 
which came out from His bosom into the world, 
They rejoiced this month in the breaking bud, in 
the opening flower. In the human talent in the 
boy and girl that prophesied a future, let them also 
rejoice, In this sense the world was never old, 
never exhausted, and there was never death. Death 
was only the struggle of new life with old forms of 
life. Nothing existed that did not exert an influence. 
Nothing was so small that it threw no shadow. 
Imagine the Lufinite Quo, with its infinite atixibutes 
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and powers. He must, from necessity of nature, 
put forth everything that could be conceived by an 
infinite understanding, and everything that came 
from Him boro the stamp of Him, God was always 
sending out new talent into the world, The old 
lights were extinguished one by one, but others ever 
took their place, Again, they were reminded to- 
day of the presence of energy and persistence of 
character. He need not remind them that those 
qualities dwelt in him whom they were commemo- 
rating ; that from his cradle to his grave so good 
was Providence to him that his faculty was not be- 
dimmed, and in the last days of life a short illness 
drew down the curtain over his life, so that he 
lived and worked to tho last in full enjoyment of 
the gifts of God. “Let not tho grass grow under 
thy feet, oh boy, oh youth!” were surely the words 
of him who, being absent, yet speaketh. Again, the 
death of their friend should remind them of the ideal 
that dwelé in man, In every flower seed that lived 
there was an embryo flower; in every man there 
was an ideal or pattern of manhood. All things 
were made up of an inward ideal that struggled for 
perfection, and an outward form that would not 
exactly yield to it. He should not flatter where. he 
to say that an ideal dwelt in him whose spirit was 
especially present to him (the preacher) that morn- 
ing. As a boy a delicate intelligence, a courtesy, 
and a steady persistence in good dwelt in him, 
There was an ideal that would, if it could, extend 
itself. To him (Mr. Chignell) he had said, “I had 
an ideal in my youth,” and there was no better 
utterance that could come from a man’s spirit than 
that. He could remind them of a form in which 
that ideal showed itself in their friend. A desire 
that knowledge should haye no barriers in this 
world, and that every child should have the full 
irradiation of it. If he was asked to say what was 
the most essential quality in their friend, he thought 
he should venture to name manliness. His manners 
were manly. Courtesy was not with him something 
laid on him which came between him and those with 
whom he came in contact, but something in him, 
like the bloom of the flower, coming out from within. 
His affections as husband, father, and friend were 
fresh, strong and manly. His courage was manly. 
There were many forms of courage. Some could 
endure great bodily pain. Macaulay had said 
that there were men who would go to the roar- 
ing mouth of the cannon with a “hurrah,” 
who would gshrick under the surgeon’s knife. 
But in their friend they had the highest form 
of courage—that which dared to confront the opposi- 
tion of public opinion. He did not say that his 
friend’s opinions were right or wrong, whether the 
direction his thoughts took or the causes he espoused 
were right. But he maintained that nobody could 
deny that he dared to be in a minority in regard to 
public opinion. That was a courage which was very 
precious. The deceased had also the religion of a 
man. There were many races and nations of man- 
kind, and many modes of religion, with their various 
branches, but beneath these there was a sub-stratum. 
Hear it from the most righteous lips that ever broke 
silence! Christ was the consummate flower of 
righteousness. They had no religious utterances 
equivalent to this: ‘‘ Whatsoever thou wouldst that 
man should do unto thee, so do thou unto hin— 
that is the law and the prophets.” That was the 
text and the commentary of religion. ‘ This world 
is God’s world,” Christ continually reminded them, 
and before every feature, every object of it, let them 
say ‘Hallowed be Thy name!” They who knew 
their friend best, and one who knew him best of all, 
had told him that he had a singular faith in a divine 
care in the railway carriage, the market place, and 
in the templo, and this was, to a great extent, a 
source of that cheerfulness that was prevalent in his 
nature. ‘Chey knew that choerfulness was a feature 
of his life. Ee would not believe that religion was 
something distinct from secular life, but that, as 
we were body and soul, so the secular and sacred 
were in everything, and the latter must be incorpor- 
ated with the former if living was to be perfect. 
He had no fear of death, but believed in the doc- 
trine of tho grand chain of lay teachers, who 
taught that a man should die as a child who went to 
sleep in his father’s arms. Perfect. love casts out 
fear—religion that was fear was but superstition. 
He would gladly, had time permitted, recalled the 
many traits of their friend’s character—his fresh- 
ness, vitality, vivacity, consistent interest in all 
things that concerned the welfare and happiness of 
man, But he would add no more, To those to 
whom he was most dear he would say, ‘‘ We aro 
here to suffer pain, but we are also here to cherish 
the wound until it is healed, and tho limb of the 
spirit will be stronger than it was before, when 
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the wound is healed.” We were here to live the 
present, not in the past—in the sunshine of daily 
life, not in the darkness of the grave ; tolive among 
the living, not amongst the dead; to cast our eyes 
forwards, not backwards. They must remember 
that the influence of those who had departed was 
as strong as when they were daily with them. Now 
they had become stars, and we looked up to them 
in their ideal perfection. Our life was made more 
sacred by the contemplation of them. What would 
the earth be without the stars? One star was now 
added to their spirits’ firmament, and ho whom 
they had lost was now a star, The law of life was 
that they were in the world to utilise everything. 
The very dust of graves would give forth the best 
flowers. luet them be men and learn the lessons 
given them, let them not lose heart,but have the cou- 
rage to go forward. Let them believe in that ideal 
which was behind all imperfection, Let them be- 
lieve in Him who made them, so that they might 
be prepared to pass peacefully from this frail and 
short existence, 

At the close of the service the organist played 
“The Dead March in Saul.” 
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THE REY. J. MODEN’S FAREWELL SERMON. 


On Sunday last the Rey. J. Moden preached his 
farewell sermon at Ashford, having concluded a minis- 
try of six years, and leaving with the general respect 
and goodwill of the inhabitants, and the great re- 
gret of the congregation he has served so faithfully 
and efficiently. We subjoin a few paragraphs of 
the sermon, in which Mr. Moden stated some of the 
chief points of his faith and preaching :— 

“First of all, it is of the essence of my faith that 
every man is perfectly free to judge of all religious 
matters for himself, reason being God’s gift, and 
unity of spirit being consistent with the widest 
diversity of opinion. I believe, too, that behind all 
the phenomenal manifestations of the physical world, 
and in spite of the sorrow and darkness so often met 
with in the moral world, there is a Supreme Spirit 
of infinite power and intelligence whose eternal jus- 
tice and love shine into the souls of men through 
the conscience and the religious emotions by a per- 
petual revelation which discloses him to us as ‘ Our 
Father, This is a phase of my faith which I am 
never weary of reverting to. 

“T havo also taught, because I honestly bolieve if, 
that Jesus Christ felt more of that Father’s love and 
mirrored hig nature more clearly than any other 
member of the human race; still I have never denied, 
but gloried in affirming, that every great soul in 
every land and age has been a revealer of the God- 
head. 

“ This being so, it is necessarily a part of my 
creed or faith that all men are fitted to breathe what 
may be called a divine atmosphere, which manifests 
itself in spiritual aspiration or as moral power in 
the trials and temptations of life and is spoken of 
in the religious world as the Spirit of God. 

“This implies the possibility of a spiritual 
brotherhood or Church consisting of a band of men 
and women anxious to strengthen each other’s better 
life by common worship, and by a united effort to 
benefit their fellows. > 

“Nor can any one say that I have ever hesitated 
to assign supreme importance to religion as the 
divinely-appointed source of soul-food for humanity. 
At the same time, my Unitarian faith does not allow 
me to confino it to any age or system, to confound 
it with any book or any symbols, or indeed to bind 
it to any outward form or profession. 

“ And over and above all the clamours of angry 
disputants who profess to know more about a future 
world than they know about this, of those who 
would sneer down the doctrine of Immortality as a 
foolish dream, my faith rises as a sublime trusf, asa 
holy confidence, that the problem of human destiny 
is solved by the spirit of love, and that in eternity 
there will be a realisation of that fulness of being 
which every mau is fitted to enjoy. 

‘ Tf this faith be worthy of agceptanee, if this ereed 
be true, then there is consolation and rest fox every 
weary soul in that Eternity to which we are hasten- 
ing. ‘This life is often a ministry of pain ; that will 
be a service of pleasure, Here our path is often 
bedewed with sorrow; thero it will be bright with 
the sunshine of everlasting joy. Here there are 
farewells and painful partings from those we love; 
thero in the great Beyond we shall meet to part no 
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In tho sitting of tho Dominion House of Com- 
mons on March 22 the Bill legalising marriage 
with a deceased wife’s sister passed the third read- 
ing. ; 


a 
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THE BLACKFRIARS MISSION. 


On Monday evening the annual meeting of the 
above society was held in the Mission Rooms, 21, 
Great Charlotte-street. Epwin Lawrencs, Esq., 
LL.B., presided. There were about fifty persons 
present, among whom we observed the Reys. Jeffery 
Worthington, T. W. Freckelton, W. Copeland Bowie, 
C. L. Corkran, F. Summers, Messrs, R. Bartram, H. 
Jeffery, I. M. Wade, C. F. Pearson, Percy Preston, 
I. S. Lister, E. Plimpton, H. Stannus, and §S. S. 
Tayler. 

The Cuamman, in his opening remarks, dwelt on 
the importance of the religious work which missions 
set themselves to do. To inspire the young with 
a pure and high conception of duty, to bring Chris- 
tianity nearer to the hearts and homes of the people, 
might be an arduous task in such a neighbourhood 
as theirs, but those who took part in a such a work 
ought not to feel discouraged ; for to serve God in 
the service of man could never be called poor or 
mean, 

The Treasurer (Mr. C. F. Pearson) read his 
financial statement, which showed that there was a 
balance in hand of £64 12s. 

The Sucrutany (Mr, Percy Preston) read the an- 
nual report, which stated decidedly satisfactory pro- 
gress in all branches of the Mission work. There is 
hardly an evening in the week in which the rooms 
are not utilised for some work for the adult or junior 
members of the Society. The Sunday-school has 
doubled itself in the course of the year, the average 
attendance being, morning,30; afternoon, 102; and 
at service, 40. Efficient teachers and visitors are 
wanted. The Sanitarium has been transferred from 
North London fo rooms in Lordship-lane, Dulwich, 
and fourteen poor people were sent there. Under 
this head there is a balance due to the Treasurer 
(Miss Waterall) of £14 17s. 10d. The meetings of 
the Truthseekers’ Union have been continued in the 
Mission-rooms on Sunday evenings, and various 
theological subjects have been discussed with great 
moderation by people of different persuasions. The 
Rey. W. C. Bowie continues to take deep interest in 
the Mission, and devotes a large amount of timo to 
its welfare. He has started a class for English 
literature for young men and women over sixteen, 
which is a most valuable addition to the work of the 
Mission, The funds are in a satisfactory state, but 
new subscribers are needed in place of lately deceased 
members. The executors of the late Mrs, Warren 
have paid the sum of £100, bequeated by that lady 
to the late Carter-lane Mission. 

The Missionary (Mr. Geo, Wooller) then read his 
report, which gave a detailed account of the various 
operations in connection with the Mission. The 
Sunday-school and the meetings held in the week 
for young children had been well attended, and the 
general order and discipline were improving, No 
great impression had been made upon the young 
men inv the neighbourhood, nor was the mothers’ 
meeting a very flourishing one, so far as numbers 
were concerned. Mr, Wooller stated that he had 
delivered several outdoor addresses on religious and 
theological topics, and had succeeded in drawing a 
good many listeners from time to time. He also 
reported that there had been very little sickness or 
distress among the families of those connected in 
any way with the mission. After referring to the 
various societies which had held meetings in the 
rooms during the year, he concluded by stating that 
the Mission was beginning to make itself felt as an 
influence for good in the neighbourhood. 

The Cuarnman, in moving the adoption of the re- 
ports, expressed his approval of what had been ac- 
complished, and hoped the Mission would continue 
to uphold the pure, simple, and carnest religion 
which Jesus had taught and lived. 

The Rey. T. W. Fruckxrenron, in seconding the 
resolution, said that he had always a profound 
respect for the men who laboured in missionary work, 
The religious future of the masses was a problem of 
great perplexity, and though he did not think they 
were making much headway, that was no reason 
why an effort should not be made. Those who were 
engaged in such work need a strong faith in the im- 
perishable nature of truth and goodness, and they 
well deserved all the support and sympathy which 
were bestowed upon them. 

The Cuarrman then invited discussion on the re- 
ports, whereupon some talk took place as to whether 
it would not be better to hold a simple religious ser- 
vice adapted to the wants of the very poor, instead 
of granting the use of the rooms to the members of 
the Truthseckers’ Union.— Mz, Banrnau, Mr, Wans, 
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Mr. Lut, Mrs. Barrows, and others addressed the 
meeting, and then, on the suggestion of the Cuarr- 
mAN, the matter was referred to the Committee for 
consideration. 

Mr, Henry Jurrery moved the appointment of the 
Committee for the ensuing year, which was seconded 
by the Rev. F. Summers, and carried. 

The Rev. Jurrery Worruineton, in moving that 
the best thanks of the subscribers and friends be 
accorded to those who had carried on the operations 
of the mission, said that he thought there should 
be a close relationship between the Mission and the 
suburban churches, and that was one reason why he 
had consented to serve on the Committee during the 
ensuing year. He found that men in all churches 
were beginning to feel that they could unite on the 
‘ground of 4 common work, and take part in pro- 
moting many moral and gocial movements, though 
differing widely in their theological opinions. 

Mr. C, L. Corxran seconded the resolution, and 
it was agreed to unanimously. 

Mr. C. F. Pzarson moved that the best thanks 
of the meeting be accorded to Mr. Lawrence for pre- 
siding. 

Mr. 8. 8. Tarun, in seconding the motion, said 
that he knew the neighbourhood well, and he felt 
sure there was an excellent field for missionary 
effort. He had a great deal of faith in the personal 
influence which an earnest missionary might bring 
to bear upon the people in visiting them at their own 
homes, 

The CuAmman haying replied, the proceedings 
terminated, 
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KENDAL: RE-OPENING OF CHAPEL. 

The ancient chapel of this town has for some time 
been undergoing a thorough restoration. Some old 
meeting house must have stood upon its present site, 
as foundations of old walls, pavement, and a well were 
opened out in course of the restoration. From a copy 
of the register kept by the Rey. Samuel Audland, the 
first child registered was James, son of Thomas 
Moore, who was born February 7, 1687. The dato 
on the spout, 1720, evidently gives the date when the 
chapel was rebuilt, and from the only minute book 
(without date) referring to that period, subscriptions 
appear to have been made for rebuilding :—Collected 
in Kendal, £166 17s. 6d. ; sale of seats, £94 10s. ; 
‘* the account of assistance received from our Brethren 
abroad,” £132 14s. 4d.,—costing in all £394 1s, 10d. 
In 1720 the Rev. Caleb Rotheram, D.D., was the 
minister, and his son John was baptised January 
26 in that year. In 1722 Hannah, his daughter, 
was baptised on March 8th, and died in the same 
year, respecting which there is the following note :— 
“N.B. My daughter Hannah was the first that I bap- 
tised publicly, and her dear remains were the first 
deposited near the Meeting House. She slept in 
Jesus, May 15th, and on the 16th a pretty little gar- 
ment was laid up in the wardrobe of the grave, to 
be worn again at the Resurrection. Blessed be God 
for the hope of this.” A Mr. Atkinson, of Stainton, 
preached on this occasion. Caleb, his son, who suc- 
ceeded him as minister, was born November 2\st, 
1732, and died January 30, 1796, having been 
forty years minister. On the 15 of April, 1796, 
it was proposed that an invitation should be 
given to the Rey. John Harrison, of Lancaster, 
to succeed him, My, Harrison died on the 6th 
of May, 1833, aged 72, and was buried on the 
10th of May by the Rev. George Lee. The Rev. 
Mr, Hawkes was appointed on the 15th of June, 
1833, and died January 15, 1866, having been 
minister thereby thirty-three years. The Rey. J. 
H. Odgers, M.A., was elected minister October 8, 
1867, and resigned October 6, 1868. On the 1st 
of November, 1868, the Rey. John Russell was ap- 
pointed, and resigned April 5, 1874. The Rav. W. 
Birks was the next minister, and was succeeded 
by the present minister, the Rey. J. Macdonald, 
who has taken great interest in the restoration. 
For some time it has been the wish of the congre- 
gation to reseat the chapel, and, as the old organ 
was completely worn out, to erect a new one, At 
the suggestion of Mr, Councillor Robingon it was 
decided to thoroughly restore the chapel, and to 
destroy its barn-like appearance by panelling the 
ceiling, which work has been carried out by Mr. 
Eli Cox, architect. The cost of alterations and 
fittings is close upon £1,000. The memorial win- 
dow is given by Mr. John Robinson, The upper 
part of the window has two panes with ornaments, 
and on the panes below, running on a ribbon, is 
the text “God is a spirit, and they that worship 
Him must worship Him in spirit and in truth,” 
Below in old English is the inscription :—‘ In 
memory of William Hdgar Robinson, who diced 
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April 25, 1846, aged five years, and of Edmund 
Robinson, who died Oct. 2, 1857, aged twelve years, 
This window was presented by their parents at tho 
restoration of the chapel. 1881.” 

The restoration of the chapel hag been very ‘com- 
plete, all the old-fashioned seats and the three-decker 
pulpit having been removed and all floors and win- 
dows taken out; in fact very little remained of the 
old building but the walls, and therefore the archi- 
tect had some scope for showing his skill and taste 
in the re-arrangement and decoration of the chapel. 
The new seats are all made of the finest figured 
pitchpine, open ends, with sloping and moulded backs, 
which makes them very comfortable for sitting on. 
Under each seat is a hat rail, a very convenient 
thing, but it seems very seldom put in places of 
worship. The seat ends are of a very neat design, 
each end haying a beautiful carved flower and foliago 
in a sunken circular panel, and each flower and foliage 
being different gives a very pleasing effect. All the 
seat fronts facing the reading desk and communion 
rails are filled in with rich tracery panels. Tho 
reading desk, seat, and table, were made by Messrs. 
Cox and Son, the eminent ecclesiastical furniture 
manufacturers, of London, and are of a beautiful 
design and workmanship. The two seats in front 
of the organ are raised a few inches above the rest 
of the seats, with the book shelves fixed on brass 
pillars. The ends of these two seats have exquisitely 
carved foliage and flowers, in fact, the carving to 
these ends is considered quite a work of art. All 
the aisles and the vestibule are tiled with neat four- 
inch tiles, the space within the communion rails 
being laid with encaustic tiles of a very rich pattern. 
The neat pitchpine rails to the communion, with 
the gilded ornamental brackets and the !drapery 
about the reading desk, give this part of the chapel 
avery handsome appearance. The ceiling of the 
chapel is divided into panels and richly corniced ; 
the beams in the ceiling are also panelled and 
beaded, and panelled pilasters with ornamental capi- 
tals are carried down from each beam to the floor. 
In the centre of the panelled ceiling is fixed a very 
fine sunlight, which illumines the building remark- 
ably well. In addition to the above has been built 
a very handsome stone porch, which connects the 
two entrances into the chapel. It is built of dressed 
limestone and freestone, with angle buttresses, and 
over the doorway is a neat moulded label, and at 
the ends of this will be carved bosses in stone. Tho 
porch is lighted with two three-lighted stone mul- 
lioned windows, filled in with coloured glass. The 
doors into the porch are hung in two, and are of a 
very beautiful design with drapery panels. 

The whole of the work has been designed and 
carried out by Mr. Eli Cox,!architect, of Kendal, and 
reflects great credit on that gentleman’s skill as an 
architect. A handsome Brussels carpeting covers 
the floors of the pews, &c., and the whole of the 
seats are made very comfortable with a lining of soft 
but serviceable material, and hassocks are provided, 
the whole being judiciously carried out. 

On Wednesday week Mr. Smallwood gave a recital 
upon the new organ, assisted by his accomplished 
young pupil, Mr. J. 8. Winder. Admission was by 
ticket, and previous to the hour for the commence- 
ment the seats were all well filled with a select as- 
sembly, which comprised members of various reli- 
gious communities. 

An afternoon service was held on Thursday week, 
when an eloquent sermon was preached by the Rev, 
A, Stemruan, of Manchester. Tho weather was 
most unfavourable, and the attendance was small. 
Mr, Wilkinson, the builder of the organ, presided 
thereat, and well proved its qualities by his skilful 
performance. The organ is a very beautiful instru- 
ment, and is considered to be one of the best—con- 
sidering its size—that Mr, Wilkinson has built, somo 
great improvements having been introduced into the 
instrument. 

The foundation-stone of the Unitarian Sunday- 
school was laid by Miss Ann Kay Greenhow, of An- 
chorite House, Kendal, on Friday weck. In a leaden 
box placed in the cavity were deposited coins of tho 
reign of Queen Victoria, copies of Kendal, London, 
and Manchester newspapers, which contain the re- 
opening of this chapel, closed in September, 1881, and 
reopened with organ recital by Mr. Smallwood, 
organist of St. George’s Church, Kendal, assisted by 
his nephew, Mr, J. 8. Winder; the programme is 
also deposited, The Rey. James Macdonald, minis- 
ter. A silver trowel was presented by Mr. Councillor 
Robinson to Miss Ann Kay Greenhow, bearing the 
following inscription :—‘‘ Presented to Miss A. K. 
Greenhow on the occasion of her laying the founda- 


tion-stone of the Unitarian Sunday-school, March 
10, 1882.” 


The school, which is now being built at the eas 
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side of the chapel, will be about 46 feet long by 22 
feet wide, and 15 feet toglass dome. It will be en- 
tirely lit from the roof with coloured glass, the ceil- 
ng will be a fine dome-shaped one qith enriched 
freize and ornamental brackets running all round, 
supported on twelve panelled pilasters ornamented 
with twelve beautiful Corinthian capitals. Round 
the dome above the freize will be fixed foliage leaves 
about 18 inches high, above these again will be placed 
two rows of enrichments. The glass in the dome 
will be divided into three bays separated by orna- 
mental beams, The school will also be panelled 
all round with the best figured pitchpine about 3 
fect 6 inches high. At one end there willbe a raised 
platform about 22 feet by 12 feet for the purpose of 
recitals and other entertainments when required, 
The school will also be approached from the outside 
by a neat stone porch. There will also be two extra 
rooms at one end of the school for purposes that 
will be wanted in connection with tea parties, &e. ; 
a separate entrance will be made into the schoolroom 
from the chapel. It is proposed to decorate the 
school when built by painting and gilding the 
Corinthian capitals, freize, and pilasters, and the 
other elaborate ornament in the beautiful dome- 
shaped eciliug, and it will be, when completed, one 
of the handsomest schoolrooms either in this town 
or neighbourhood ; in fact, we may say it will be 
more like a first-class public hall, built regardless of 
expense. Mr. Cox is the architect, and he has 
shown grea taste in his designs for the interior of 
this school, : 


——_———_——_ 
CHELTENHAM : REOPENING OF 
> CHAPEL: 


After a lapse of several months, the Unitarian 
Chapel, Bayshill; which has undergone considerable 
internal improvement, was reopened for public wor- 
ship on Sunday week, when two sermons were 
preached by Mr, George St. Clair, F.G.S., Minister 
of the Church of the Saviour, Birmingham, to large 
snd appreciative congregations. Special hymns 
wore sung by the choir with good effect. On Mon- 
day evening a tea mecting took place in the school- 
room, when a large number of the congregation and 
friends were present. After the tea an adjourn- 
ment was made to the chapel, where the organist 
played a selection of music. The interior of the 
building has been redecorated at an outlay of nearly 
£150, and this does not include the improvement 
to the schoolroom. ‘The work has been carried out 
in a manner highly satisfactory to the minister and 
congregation of the church, The ornamental writ- 
ing at the pulpit end of the chapel is especially pleas- 
ing, both in design and execution. The old doc- 
trinal texts which formerly adorned the wall have 
been banished, and in their place are passages of 
Scripture of a general character, in respect of which 
no difference of opinion could possibly arise between 
Unitarians and Trinitarians. A bazaar was held 
some few months since in aid of the funds for re- 
pairing the chapel, and the amount realised by this 
effort was £70. This sum will be supplemented by 
the collections of Sunday, the profits of the tea 
meeting, and various donations, and it is hoped 
that the debt incurred by the alterations will soon be 
a thing of the past. 

On Monday evening a public meeting took place 
in the schoolroom, when, in addition to several elo- 
quent addresses, a musical programme was exceed- 
ingly well given by members of the choir and friends. 
The chair was taken by the Rev. J. Robberds, of 
Battledown Tower, supported by the Rey. C. J. 
Hirst, pastor of the Bayshill Chapel; the Revs. 
Carey Walters, Kidderminster; H. Austin, Ciren- 
cester; W. Birks, Stroud; J. W. Coad, Mr. Butcher, 
Major Barnard, &e. 

After the singing of a hymn, 

The Cuarnman said he thought they must all be 
of opinion that the designs had been carried out with 
very great skill and assiduity and care. In his 


opinion it was their duty to make their chapels and 
churches as attractive and comfortable as their own 
dwelling houses. 

Major Barnarp proposed, and Mr, Joynmr se- 
conded, the following resolution :—‘ That the best 
thanks of this meeting be given to Mr. St. Clair for 
his visit and helpful services on tlie occasion of the 
re-opening of the church.” 

Mr, Sr. Crarr, after some prefatory remarks, 
said :—Their position in the present day was that of 
a people who were not only tolerated but to whom a 
large measure of liberty was accorded. They were 
no longer persecuted. They could worship God ac- 
cording to their consciences, and they enjoyed so 
much liberty that they found members of other de- 
nominations coming to their special services and | 
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meetings, and occasionally speaking on their plat- 
forms. To such an extent had this feeling of friend- 
liness made itself felt, that it was proposed to hold 
a conference in Liverpool of Unitarians, Presby- 
terians, Free Church members, and, in fact, mem- 
bers of all denominations that did not subscribe to 
any creed which would set a limit for all time on 
any future thought or inquiry. The promoters of 
this conference, the Unitarians, would probably be 
in a measure disappointed; atleast, he was afraid 
they were a little too sanguine as to the results. It 
seemed desirable, however, that they should ask 
themselves the question why they, as Unitarians and 
members of Free Churches, enjoyed so much liberty ; 
and why, on the other hand, so many. members of 
what were called the orthodox denominations still 
stood aloof, and refused to join in conferences such 
as the one he had just alluded to? He thought it 
would be found that these orthodox people had fol- 
lowed too much the exclusiyeness of the Jews in- 
stead of the large-hearted doctrine taught by Jesus 
Christ. The speaker passed on to show that much 
of the religious persecution of past ages had not 
been carried on so much by wicked men as by per- 
sons who fancied God would approve of their actions, 
They fancied they were serving God. It would be 
instructive to ask how it was a change had come 
over the scenes, and in looking back they would find 
that the persecution arose from the fact that certain 
people regarded their little church as the ark in which 
salvation was alone to be found, and regarded all 
outsiders as enemies of God, ‘They believed that it 
was the intention of the Almighty to send all these 
outsiders to eternal torment; believed all those 
horrors about little children being consigned to 
eternal flames if they were not baptised. The way 
to banish such superstitious ideas was by introducing 
into the minds of such people some doubt as to 
whether they were right, and eventually the convic- 
tion that they had been actually wrong. If they 
looked into the matter they would find that doubt 
and scepticism had brought about the religious liberty 
they enjoyed, and doubt and scepticism in certain 
directions he rejoiced in. Surely they m‘ght rejoice 
that they had lived long enough to doubt the doc- 
trine taught by some people, that a child was sent 
to hell because it did not live long enough to be 
baptised—(applause). Mr. St. Clair passed on to 
say that the idea of there being such a place as hell, 
as taught by orthodox Christians, had been exploded 
by men of science who studied astronomy. People 
could never put confidence in such teaching after 
Columbus sailed round the earth, and proved that 
it was round, and consequently that there could be 
no such place as hell underneath. The geography 
of people who talked in this way |was at fault, and 
would not stand criticism. Scientific inquiry of the 
mind, with regard to religious questions, had proved 
the Bible to be a human book; written by men, 
albeit that they were good and holy men, It had 
shown that those men were not infallible. 

The Rey. C. J. Hmsr said that he had invited 
several ministers in the town to be present at their 
meeting. Mr. Wilkins would have been glad to 
haye been present, but he had a long standing en- 
gagement, which he felt bound to keep. Mr. Blackie 
also had an engagement. Dr. York had undertaken 
to speak to a resolution, but was prevented from 
being present in consequence of illness. He had 
received a message from the Rey. J. W. Coad, pro- 
mising to be present towards the close of the meet- 
ing. Mr. Hirst said he hoped to make it a custom 
once every year to speak a few words of welcome 
to their members, They did not increase very 
rapidly, but still every year sinco he had been con 
nected with the church they had had a small 
number of new members. In words of kindness 
and with expressions of hopefulness Mr. Hirst 
then alluded to the work carried on in his church, 
and appealed to the congregation to assist him in 
the great work he had put his hand to. 

Mr. Ossorne, as one of the new members, thanked 
Mr. Hirst for his kindly expressions, and spoke of 
the valuable services rendered by the pastor in the 
past. 

The Rev, Canny Waurens delivered an eloquent 
address, in the course of which he proposed a wel- 
come to ministers of other denominations. The 
speaker said this was a sentiment which he felt 
great pleasure in speaking to. Jor himself he was 
an Episcopalian in the true New Testament sense 
of the word; he hopod he was a Methodist in be- 
lieving in the necessity for method, and in fervour 
and earnestness in the prosecution of God’s work. 
He believed he was a Congregationalist, because he 
held that their system of church government was 
tie best; and he was a Baptist because he knew 
that they had a historical standpoint from which 
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they could not be driven; he was a Unitarian be- 
cause he believed in the unity of God; he was a bit | 
of a Swedenborgian, and he did not know but what 
he was slightly connected in belief with several 
other sects—(laughter), But he was sure there was 
a wider Church than all these to which they be- 
longed, and it was the Church of Jesus Christ. It 
was as a member of the church of the living God 
that he stretched forth the hand of fellowship and 
welcomed the ministers of other religious denomina- 
tions on to the platform he occupied himself. They 
all preached the same Gospel, and he was pleased 
that a representative of another Church had come to 
show them that deep down beneath the storm of 
their intellectual differences there was a calm of 
eternal peaco—(applause). He was not there to 
minimise the differences between themselves and 
those who were called orthodox, nor did he think 
Mr. Coad was there to compromise his own opinicns ; 
but though a wall divided them, happily it was not 
so high but that they could shake each other by the 
hand and extend the look of sympathy and kindness 
to one another. People told him he was heterodox, 
but to the people who were inclined to grumble he 
would reply — 
‘* All such pretensions wisdom mocks, 
As ealmly she replies, 
There’s only One who’s orthodox, 
For only one is wise.” 

—(applause). The speaker passed on to condemn 
the complacency with which some religious people 
looked down on their fellows. They seemed to 
think that they had ‘climbed to higher heights 
and reached a purer air,” and so they looked down 
with a bit of contempt on the poor souls who they 
supposed were struggling up through the mist to 
the high vantage ground occupied by themselves, 
Reference was made by the speaker to his work in 
Kidderminster, and advice was given to the pastor 
and congregation of Bayshill Church to hold ser- 
vices occasionally in the public buildings cf the 
town, , 

The Rev. J. W. Coapv, who was heartily received, 
expressed pleasure at their being allowed to render 
assistance to his friend Mr. Hirst, and hoped sin- 
cerely his labours might be blessed. Allusion was 
made to the efficacy of prayer, and the speaker 
urged the members of the congregation to hold up 
their minister’s hands by supplicating the Throne of 
Grace. : 

A vote of thanks was accorded to the ministers 
and friends at a distance. 

The Rey. H. Austry, in responding, spoke of the 
work he was engaged in at Swindon, and 

The Rey. W. Birks also acknowledged the com- 
pliment in a brief speech. 

Mr. Burcuer also responded, and, after the usual 
votes of thanks, the meeting was brought to a close. 


——_s___—. 


MANSFIELD: RE-OPENING OF THE 
OLD MEETING HOUSE. 

On Tuesday, the 14th inst., this chapel was re- 
opened, after being closed for some little time for the 
purpose of enlargement and needful repairs, In 
1871, during the ministry of the Rev. A. W. Worth- 
ington, a thorough restoration was carried into effect 
with admirable taste, and at considerable cost the 
old Presbyterian Meeting-hosue was transformed 
into one of the prettiest chapels of the district, 
without in any way spoiling the original character of 
the building. Since that time the congregation has 
steadily prospered, until in the autumn of last year 
it became very evident that the existing accommo- 
dation was insufficient. Fortunately there was a 
piece of land at the rear of the chapel available for 
its extension in that direction. After due delibera- 
tion it was resolved to build a chancel over this plot 
of ground, in which to place the communion table, 
organ, and choir, thus setting free a corresponding 
space in the original building for new pews. Mr. 
R. I’. Vallance, architect, of Mansfield (a member of 
the congregation), prepared the plans, which were 
adopted in September last, and by the end 
of the month the contract was let, and the 
work commenced in good earnest. A wooden 
partition, from floor to ceiling, was put 
up at the end where the extension was to be 
made. By means of this arrangement a considerable 
portion of the work was done without interfering 
with the Sunday services, and it was not until the 
middle of January that it became necessary to vacate 
the chapel entirely. The Town-hall was then en- 
gaged, and for eight Sundays service was held there 
morning and evening, In addition to the minister, 
the Rey. C. H. Wellbeloved, the following took part 
in the course: the Revs. Eli Fay and C. H. Osler, 
Shefiield; ©, C, Coe, Bolton; and F, E, Millson, 
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Halifax. The result ,has been unexpectedly en- 
couraging, large congregations haying attended 
throughout, while many strangers, who had never 
been inside the Old Meeting House, showed their 
appreciation of the services by coming again and 
again. March 12 was the last Sunday in the Town- 
hall, and the following Tuesday was fixed upon for 
the reopening service in the chapel. The day was 
gloriously fine, and the Old Meeting House with its 
quaint surroundings all looked their best. As the 
time for service approached visitors from neighbour- 
ing towns arrived in goodly numbers. From Notting- 
ham alone came some forty or fifty friends to show 
their interest. Sheffield and Chesterfield were also 
well represented. 

The reopening service was conductedjby the Rev. 
J. Pac Horprs, and the organ was presided over by 
Mr. W. Wright, organist of the High Pavement 
Chapel, Nottingham, who brought with him several 
members of his own choir to assist in the service. 
It may be mentioned that the Ten Service book, and 
Dr. Martineau’s new hymn book were adopted, and 
used for the first time at this service. The chapel 
was crowded in every part, some ministers of other 
denominations in the town being present. Mr, 
Hopps preached a most eloquent sermon from the 
text, “Honour and Majesty are before Him; 
Strength and Beauty are in His Sanctuary.” All 
present were deeply impressed with the truth and 
appropriateness of the discourse as the preacher 
dwelt upon the grandeur of the old thought of God, 
and pointed out how strength and beauty went 
hand in hand, alike in the highest character and the 
highest art. At the close of the service a collection 
was made in aid of the building fund. 

At five o’clock a tea fmeeting was held in the 
Town Hall. About two hundred and fifty sat down 
to tea, the tables being presided over by various 
ladies of the congregation. As soon as the tables 
were cleared the chair was taken by Micnarn Hun- 
TER, Esq., Mayor of Sheffield, who was received 
with loud acclamation by the crowded audience. 

The CuArrMAN opened the proceedings with a very 
interesting address, in which he alluded to his con- 
nection with the Old Meeting congregation.. Most 
of those present, he said, must have heard of the 
Sylvesters of Mansfield, who were among the foun- 
ders of the congregation nearly two hundred years 
ago. One of these Sylvesters left Mansfield and 
became a member of the congregation worshipping 
in Pepper Alley, Sheffield. He was going a good 
way back in telling them that his (the Chairman’s) 
grandfather married the granddaughter of this same 
Sylvester. This was one ground on which he 
claimed a personal interest in the proceedings of 
that day, and it gave him great pleasure to be pre- 
sent among them, and to see such an enthusiastic 
gathering—(cheers). 

After a glee sung by the choir, the Rey. 0. H. 
WELLBELOVED proposed a cordial vote of thanks to 
the Rey. J. Page Hopps for his services, which they 
had all heartily enjoyed and appreciated, and to Mr. 
Wright, of Nottingham, for coming over to preside 
at the organ.—The resolution was seconded by Mr. 
Anprew Tompson, and carried with loud applause. 

The Rev. J. Pace Hoprrs, in acknowlecging the 
vote of thanks, said he should remember for a long 
time the very pleasant afternoon they had spent to- 
gether in their beautiful chapel. ‘There was some- 
thing very restful in the subdued light coming 
through the window, and sitting listening to the 
beautiful notes of the organ. He must congratulate 
them on what they had accomplished, as he had 
known the chapel in three or four phases, and had 
preached in it in its old phase. He would urge 
upon the young people present to be proud of being 
Unitarians, and notashamed. It was always a sign 
of being manly and womanly when they endea- 
voured to hold their own convictions, and being 
true to themselves was trying to do good to others, 

Mr, Weaicut, of Nottingham, having thanked 
them very much for the hearty vote of thanks ac- 
corded him, 

The Rey. A. W. Wortutneton, who was received 
with long continued applause, said when the chapel 
was altered eleven years ago it was not thought ad- 
visable to remove the back wall—the only way in 
which it could be enlarged—but he was pleased to 
see that a younger son of au old friend had seen 
his way to do so. He did not know a place of 
worship where he could sit and listen to the service 
with more satisfaction than in that beautiful old 
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brought in others, and so the congregation grew and 
multiplied, That seemed to him to be the best way 
a congregation could grow. 

The Rey. C. H. Osuur said there could be no 
doubt that other churches were moving towards 
them, and they ought to move toward other churches, 
but they ought not to allow one brick of sturdy 
Unitarianism to be removed. If they were only true 
to themselves they would raise up a temple that 
would not crumble and decay, but be a living temple 
ag long as God’s universe stood. 

The Rey. C. H. Wetusenoven proposed a vote of 
thanks to the Chairman, which was seconded by Mr. 
J. EK. Brrxs, and carried by acclamation. 

The Cuarrman, in reply, said he was pleased that 
they had expressed their vote of thanks so sincerely. 
He thanked them very much indeed for the recep- 
tion they had given him, and trusted that, as a short 
time ago the life of her Majesty the Queen was in 
danger, they would not leave theroom without sing- 
ing that grand old national hymn, ‘‘God Save the 
Queen.” 

The Rev. C. H. Wrtprnovep having taken the 
chair, the meeting was addressed by the Revs. A. 
Farquyarson, of Chesterfield, Barnarp Guispy, of 
Derby, and J. Fox, of Newark. 

A very pleasant and encouraging meeting was 
brought to a close by a vote. of thanks to the 
ladies who presided at the tea tables, and the 
choirs and others who provided the musical part of 
the proceedings and the singing of the National 
Anthem. 


THE CASE OF THE REV. G. C.. MILN, 
OF CHICAGO. 

The case of the Rev. George C. Miln, of Unity 
Church, Chicago, writes the Christian Register, may 
be briefly described as “‘ peculiar.” Bret Harte once 
gave a Mongolian illustration of this word, which 
greatly excited the public interest. Mr. Miln has 
now determined that the pulpit shall not be outdone 
by the gaming-table. Without resorting to that 
secular game so common in the West, he has proved 
nevertheless that a minister can be as “ peculiar” 
as the unlearned Chinaman who played successfully 
a game he did not understand. 

Mr. Miln has openly declared in his own pulpit 
that he does not believe in a personal God or personal 
immortality. He disowns prayer, and considers the 
church as only a kind of ethical club. In many 
respects, his views seem to be akin to those of Mr. 
Felix Adler, with this important difference, that 
Mr, Adler is a pronounced idealist, planting him- 
self firmly on the Kantian ethics, while Mr. Miln is 
an avowed materialist. The difference between 
these two positions to our mind might be illustrated 
geographically by the difference in position between 
Boston and Calcutta; they are almost diametrically 
opposite. 
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shown more sympathy to the Unitarian position and 
had given it a careful study before passing as rapidly 
as he did from Orthodoxy to materialism. If he 
had been willing to spend a couple of years at Mead- 
ville, studying theology from the Unitarian stand- 
point, he might have found in Unitarianism a con- 
genial soil, where his mind could grow as well as 
take root. At Cambridge he could not only have 
studied Unitarianism, but, free from all sectarian 
tests and under the guidance and inspiration of able 
teachers, could have fought and settled this battle 
with materialism before re-entering the Christian 
ministry. While we recognise the fine culture and 
great ability of many clerical converts from Ortho- 
doxy to Unitarianism and heartily weleome them to 
our ministry, we nevertheless believe that there are 
few who would not be richly repaid by studying a 
year or two at our theological seminaries before 
taking a pulpit. With changes of belief as well as 
changes of residence it is necessary that one should 
be acclimated. Otherwise there is danger of colds 
and fevers. 

Having a firm confidence in the Congregational 
idea, Mr. Miln’s case we felt could be safely left with 
the only body that had power to deal with it,—his 
own church. The result shows that this confidence 
was justified. If Mr. Miln had duly respected his 
church, he would not have trifled with its affections 


But it is not the peculiarity of Mr. Miln’s views 
that attracts our attention. His views have been 
held by others before him. He is breaking no new 
path. We do not care to discuss these questions 
with a neophyte. We would rather debate them 
with some one who has studied them longer, and 
whose convictions have been thoroughly matured. 
The peculiarity in the case is principally revealed in 
the movement of Mr. Miln’s mind for the last two 
years, and in the fact that he has felt willing so 
often to reveal its secret operations to the public. 
We mean to be just and fair in this matter, and 
we cordially respect the honesty and courage with 
which Mr. Miln puts by an fold view when his 
conscience requires it. Nevertheless, his recent 
treatment of Unity Church seems in the highest 
degree peculiar, and to require explanations which 
have not yet been furnished. If he had laid a de- 
liberate plan to entrap and embarrass his church 
that he might make capital out of the transaction, 
he could not have done it more successfully than he 
seems to have done. If not a contrived plan, it was 
at least a gross blunder. Mr. Miln tendered his 
resignation on the ground of ill-health (resulting, we 
believe, from congestion of the brain), and also be- 
cause he thought in a general way that he was too 
radical for the society. His congregation requested 
him to remain. *Mr. Miln consented, and then, hav- 
ing committed himself and his society, preached the 
sermon which astonished his people. Why did not 
Mr. Miln preach this sermon before he tendered his 
resignation ? Undoubtedly, he changes his views 


chapel. 

The Rey. R. A. Arnmstrone said that the congre- 
gation in Mansfield always seemed to him an example 
to be followed. The families that had been connected 
with the place for years seemed to spread and grow, 
and bring in with them others, who in their turn 


frequently and rapidly ; but we can hardly suppose 
that in two weeks he could have made such a mental 
leap as that which his sermon describes. 

Although Mr. Miln was called to the pastorate of 
Unity Church, he declined to identify himself with 
the Unitarian body. We heartily wish that he had 


in this manner. But itis gratifying to know that 
the church respects itself. By the conditions of 
settlement, either party could terminate the engage- 
ment at the expiration of three months. The 
church has availed itself of this privilege. A telo- 
gram just received from our Chicago correspondent 
says :— 

At a special meeting of Unity Church, February 
13, P. P. Haywood, Chairman of Trustees, presid- 
ing, the following resolution was offered :—‘ That 
the trustees of Unity Church be instructed to give 
forthwith the Rey. G. C. Miln a notice in writing 
that his connection with Unity Church as its pastor 
is to terminate at the expiration of three months.” 

Mr. Miln, desiring to be heard in his own defence, 
was given forty minutes to state his views. His re- 
quest for statement of reasons for this action of the 
society was not entertained, and the resolution 
passed by one hundred and eighteen to thirty-eight. 


a ee 
Ec, 


Wuirtny.—At the annual meeting of the trus- 
tees of the Flowergate Old Chapel, on Thursday, 
the 16th inst., the Rev. John Owen announced his 
intention of retiring from the discharge of his 
duties as minister on the last Sunday in June, when 
he will have completed a ministerial service of sixty- 
one years, 


Tue Crystan Panace Concerts.—Last Saturday 
a large audience assembled in the Palace concert 
room, drawn by the announcement that Dr. Joachim 
would perform on the violin. Nor was the audience 
disappointed in their expectations of anunusual treat. 
This great master of perhaps the most difficult of 
instruments performed two solos, and united with 
the splendid band, led as usual by its accomplished 
leader, Mr, A. Mann, in the execution of one long and 
intricate piece of music, in which it was hard to say 
whether Dr. Joachim or the band performed the 
better. Indeed, after a listener has overcome his 
surprise at the complete mastery of the violin dis- 
played by the former, he is compelled to say that 
the band yields more enjoyment to the music loving. 
Its training seems almost perfect; not a discord of 
any kind to be heard, while notes of exquisite delicacy 
issue from time to time from one or more of the 
many instruments that make up the rounded har- 
mony of the whole. The lady singers, Mrs. Hutch- 
inson and Miss Glenn, sang the few pieces allotted to 
them with all the skill of trained vocalists. 

Tun Brsue AND RoyAury.—Following the prece- 
dent of former years, the Committee of the British 
and Foreign Bible Society have decided that a 
Family Bible, suitably bound, shall be presented to 
Prince Leopold and Princess Helen on the occasion 
of their marriage. 


Turoat IrniTATION.—Soreness and dryness, tickling and 
irritation, inducing cough and affecting the voice. For 
these symptoms use Epps’s Glycerine Jujubes, Glycerine, 
in these agreeable confections, being in proximity to the 
glands at the moment they are excited by the act of 
sucking, becomes actively healing. Sold only in boxes, 
7id,and 1s, 14d, labelled, “James Errs and Co., Homa@o- 
pathic Chemists, London.” A letter received :-—“‘ Gentle. 
men,—It may, perhaps, interest you to know that, after 
an extended trial, I have found your Glycerine Jujubes 
of considerable benefit (with or without medical treat- 
ment) in almost all forms of throat disease, ‘They soften 
and clear the voice.—Yours faithfully, Gorpon Hopmzs, 
L.R.C.P.E., Senior Physician to the Municipal Throat 
and Ear Infirmary.” « 
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Lirrtz Portuanp-street CnAren, Lonpon.— 
The following address has just been issued by the 
minister to the members of the evening congrega- 
tion of Little Portland-street Chapel :—‘‘ My Dear 
Friends,—It is now rather more than a year since 
some of you who had been in the habit of attending 
the Sunday evening services at Little Portland-street 
Chapel, feeling a desire to enter into closer associa- 
tion with one another and with the chapel, met 
together in friendly conference. By giving in your 
names, and thus becoming personally known to ono 
another, and by paying a small subscription and 
thus helping to make the services your own, it was 
your hope and expectation that you might gain an 
increased feeling of interest in them yourselves, and 
might help to put them on a securer and more per- 
manent footing for the benefit of others. With these 
views you formed yourselves into a congregation, 
and adopted a few simple rules of membership. The 
result has answered your expectations so fully, that 
you feel a natural wish to bring others who have 
attended our services into an association which you 
feel to have been a strength to yourselves and to the 
chapel. But here a difficulty arises which has often 
been felt before. People are so much accustomed 
to creeds and professions of faith as a test and con- 
dition of membership of any religious body, that 
they feel a natural unwillingness to commit them- 
selves, and a desire to know exactly what it is that 
they are asked to join. It has been suggested that 
a simple review of the facts of our Congregational 
life addressed to you may place in your hands, in a 
convenient form, an answer to the questions that 
have thus risen. As we are absolutely without doc- 
trinal or other tests, and reverence the principles of 
individual freédom in the search for truth and inde- 
pendence in its proclamation, it follows that the 
congregation is in no way responsible for the opi- 
nions and teaching of the minister, and that the 
minister has no control over those of the congrega- 
tion. No one who joins us makes any profession or 
becomes responsible for any opinions by doing so, 
except in so far as the fact of his joining us may 
itself be taken as a declaration that he looks with 
sympathy on our work as a whole, and desires to 
help it. Tho general character of the theological 
teachings to which you have listened has been dis- 
tinctively and emphatically Unitarian. It has been 
my desire to help to clear away all that confuses 
and obscures the simple religion of love of God 
and of man, which was taught by Jesus, and which 
it is my earnest endeavour to bring home to my 
own heart and yours. Theology has been far from 
engaging our exclusive attention. We have endea- 
voured to find wisdom to guide us, and courage 
and beauty to inspire us wherever they were acces- 
sible, and in that search we have strayed far beyand 
the limits usually observed in places of worship, 
both as to subjects and as to authors. Literary, 
historical, and social topics have often occupied us, 
theugh always in connection with the deeper and 
more earnest aspects of life, and anything that can 
throw light on our duty as citizens or as men, or 
fill our minds with healthy and beautiful thoughts, 
has seemed to us worthy of a place in our worship. 
Such being the case, it is impossible for us to lay 
before our friends any short statement of what we 
believe or what we teach. Our beliefs vary, and 
we trust more to common sympathy than to common 
belief as bond of union. Leaflets and tracts aro 
freely distributed, in which views on theological 
subjects more or less closely resembling thoge which 
are advocated from the pulpit are expressed. But 
neither you nor I are in any way committed to or 
bound by them. The only satisfactory answer we 
can give to those who wish to know more of ug ig 
‘come and see.’ Those who have come and seen 
ud who find themselves in general sympathy with 
us, we ask to join us, and by becoming members of 
the congregation to help us by their support and 
fellowship to make our chapel more and more what 
we wish it to be—a spiritual, moral, and social 
power for good in our lives, and the lives of those 
about us,—I remain, my dear friends, sincerely 
yours, Puri H. Wicxstrerp,” 


Houoway’s Pitis.—Sleeplessness, flatulency, acidity, 
nausea, and all dyspeptic indications may be speedily ro- 
lieved by these famous Pills, of which large quantities 
are shipped to all parts of the world. The constantly 
increasing demands for flolloway’s medicine proves its 
power over disease, and its estimation by the public. In 
weakness of the stomach, in diseases of the liver, and in 
disorders of the system caused by cold or a sluggish cir- 
culation, no modicine is so efficacious, no remedy so 
rapid, as these Pills, which aro altogether incapable of 
doing mischief, By quickening digestion, they give re- 
freshing sleep, sharpen the appetite, impart tone to the 
digestive organs, purify and enrich the blood, regulate 
the secretions, and strenghthon the whole physical frame, 


Re J. 
D CHLORODYNE.—This won- 


D®*. rE COLLIS BROWNE’S 
CHLO 


R. J. 
D CHLORODYNE isa LIQUID 


THE INQUIRER. 


OUGHS, 
©™s, 
ASTMAi . 
>. BBRONCHITIS. 


COLLIS BROWNE’S 


derful remedy was discovered by 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE, and 
the word CHLORODYNE coined by 
him expressly to designate it. 
‘There never has been a remedy so 
vastly beneficial to suffering hu- 
manity, and it is a subject of deep 
concern to the public that they 
should not be imposed upon by 
having imitations pressed upon 
them on account of cheapness, 
and as being thé same _ thing. 
Dr, J. COLLIS BROWNE'S 
CHLORODYNE is a totally dis- 
tinct thing from the spurious com- 
pounds called Chlorodyne, the use 
of which only ends in disap- 
pointment and failure. 


RODYNE.—Vice Chan- 
cellor Sir W. PAGE WOOD, 
STATED PUBLICLY in Court 
that Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE 
was UNDOUBTEDLY the IN- 
VENTOR of CHLORODYNE, 
that the whole story of the defend- 
ant was deliberately untrue, and 
he regretted to say it had been 
sworn to.—See The Times, July 
13th, 1864. 


COLLIS. BROWNE'S 


MEDICINE which ASSUAGES 
PAIN of EVERY KIND, affords 
*a calm, refreshing sleep WITH- 
OUT HEADACHE, and _IN- 
{VIGORATES the NERVOUS 
(SYSTEM when exhausted, 


CHLORODYNE is the 


GREAT SPECIFIC FOR 


GHOLERA, DYSENTERY, 
PARRHGA. 


The GENERAL BOARD of 
HEALTH, London, REPORT 
that it ACTS as a CHARM, one 


_ dose generally sufficient. 


Dr. GIBBON, Army Medical 
Staff, Calcutta, states» “TWO 
DOSES COMPLETELY 
CURED ME of DIARRHEA.” 


COLLIS BROWNE'S 


els 
D CHLORODYNE rapidly cuts 


short all attacks of 


f= PILEPSY, SPASMS, COLIC, 
PALPITATION, HYSTERIA. 


Goucns, COLDS, &c. 
From W: VESALIUS PETTI- 


GREW, M.D., formerly Lec- 
turer at St. George's Hospital, 
LONDON. 


“T have no hesitation in stating 
that I have never met with any 
medicine so efficacious as an Anti- 
Spasmodic and Sedative. I have 
used it in Consumption, Asthma, 
Diarrhcea, and other diseases, and 
am perfectly satisfied with the 
results.” re 


From W. C. WILKINSON, Esq. 


F.R.C.S., Spalding. 


“I consider it invaluable in|- 


Phthisis and Spasmodic Cough; 
the benefit is very marked indeed,” 


J. T. DAVENPORT, 3 
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DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S 


ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 
DR. J. Cou 
BROWN 


.; CHLORODYNE. 


DR: J.. COLLIS BROWNE’S 


CHLORODYNE is the TRUE 
PALLIATIVE in 


N EURALGIA, GOUT, 
CANCER, 


*T OCTH ACHE, 
MATISM. 


RHEU- 


From Dr. B. S BOULTON and Co., 
Cc. 


Horncast 


“We have made pretty ex- 
tensive use of Chloyedyne in our 
practice lately, abe tele upon it 
as an excellent direct Sedative 
and Anti-Spasmodic. It seems 
to allay pain and irritation in 
whatever organ, and from what- 
ever cause. It induces a feeling 
of comfort and quietude not ob- 
tainable by any other remedy, and 
it seems to possess this great ad- 
vantage over all other Sedatives, 
that it leaves no unpleasant after 
effects.” 


i MPORTANT CAUTION. 


The IMMENSE SALE °¥ this 
REMEDY has given rise te 
many UNSCRUPULOUS 
IMITATIONS, 


N.B.—EVERY BOTTLE OF 
GENUINE CHLORODYNE 
BEARS _on_ the GOVERN- 
MENT STAMP the NAME of 
the INVENTOR, 


B® J. COLLIS BROWNE, 


SOLD IN BOTTLES, ts. 114d., 
as. od., 4s. 6d,, by all Chemists, 
Sort MANUFACTURER, 


GREAT 
RUSSELL STREE®’ W.C. 


DEATHS, 

ASHWORTH—On Sunday, the 19th inst., in the 76th 
year of his age, at Newchurch, near Manchester, 
Richard Ashworth, father of the Rev. Alex. Ash- 
worth, of Doncaster. 

HIBBERT—On®the 16th inst., at the Hollies, Godley, 
Elizabeth, wife of the late William Hibbert, in her 
70th year, 


Bo G HOUSE, 1, Wellington-terrace, 

WESTON-SUPER-MARE, Conducted by Miss E. 
G. CHALDECOTT. Established 1870. House pleasantly 
situated, with sea views, sheltered from the North and 
East. Liberal table, and every comfort, Terms on ap- 
plication. References required. 


Our Culenvyur. 


— 


SUNDAY, Marcu 26, 
LONDON. 

Rey. P. H. Wicxsrrmp, at Little Portland-strect Chapel, 
at 11,15 a.m, At 727.m., the Rey. Joun Wricur. 
Rev. J. Wortuineton, at Effra-road Unitarian Church, 
Brixton, at 11 aa. At 7 p.m., the Rev. Roper 

Spzars on “ Hell, Hades, and Gehenna,” 

Rey, Henry Jerson, M.A., at the Wandsworth Unitarian 
Chapel, Tonsley-hill, East-hill, 

Rey. Cuas, Voysny, at Langham-hall, 43, Great Portland- 
street, 11.15 a.m, 

Lecture at St. George’s Hall, Langham-placo, at 4 p.m, 
by T. Spencer Copzonp, Esq., M.D., F.R.S,, F.L.S., 
Vice-Pres, Birmingham Nat. Hist. and Microscop. 
Soc., on “ Parasites infesting the Heart, Blood, and 
Blood-vessels of Man and Animals; with a Reference 
to the vole of the Mosquito,” 

*,* Notices of Sunday Services are insorted in this 

Calendar at 6a. a lino, and of other Meetings and Services 

gratis, provided a detailed Advertisement appears, 


Che Inquirer, 
A Religious, Political, and Literary 
Newspaper, and Record of Reverent 

Free Thought. 


ESTABLISHED 1842, 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


One Copy for 3 months (13 weeks) (pre- 
paid) ose vee onc aon 5s. 5d. 
Ditto eee (not prepaid) 6s. Od. 
Ditto for 6 months (prepaid) ... sees 208.1560, 
be “3 (not prepaid) ... Svettwellcelates 
Ditio for 12 months (prepaid) ... woes heed, 
(not prepaid) ... + £1. 33.100. 


” ” 


ADVERTISEMENT SCALE, 


Up to and inclusive of first five lines . 2s, 6d. 
Each line afterwards. . . . . . Os, 4d. 
For Six consecutive insertions, 25 per cent, less, 
For Thirteen n 50 n 


Be Bede FOR INVALIDS, — WESTON- 

SUPER-MARE,—MRS, LOVERDO and MISS 
CHALDECOTT have taken a large House, beautifully 
situated, for the reception of Invalids, who will havo 
every comfort, and good nursing. 


nen terms, &ec., apply Western House, Weston-super- 
are, 


2 dee FORT, MARGATE.” — APART. 
MENTS in a well-furnished house, fucing the 
Sea, On moderate terms. 


Address, Mrs, Stabback, Lansdowne Lodge, the Fot 
Margate. 


Possessing all the properties of the 
Finest Arrowroot, 


BROWN AND POLSON’S 
CORN FLOUR 


Is a World-wide Necessary 
FOR 
THE NURSERY, THE SICK-ROOM, 
AND THE FAMILY TABLE, 


———— ee 
SELECTED BOOKS, 


Christ our Ideal, by Author of *¢ The Gospel for the Nino- 

teenth Century,” 8/6 
Douglass (F.), Life and Times of, 1807 to 1882, written by 
Doman’s (H.) Songs in the Shado, 4/ 

Ellerton’s (J.) The Holiest Manhood, and its Lessons for 

Busy Lives, Sermons, 6/ 

himself, edited by J. Lobb, 6/ 

Froude’s (J, A.) Thomas Carlyle, a History of the first 

Forty Years of his Life, 1795-1835, 2 vols., 32/ 

Gore’s (G.) The Scientific Basis of National Progress, 3/ 
Keary’s (C. F.) Outlines of Primitive Belief among Indo- 

European Races, 18/ 

Kettlewell’s (Rev, S.) Thomas 3 Kempis and tho Brothers 

of Common Life, 2 vols., 30/ 

Noel's (Hon, R.) Philosophy of Immortality, 7/6 
Robinson's (T.) Preacher’s ,Homiletical Commentary on 

Daniel, 5/ 

Swaine’s (Rey. 8. A.) Religious Revolution in the Six - 

teenth Century, 2/ 
Young’s (The late Roy. 

Scripture, 5/ 

Mr, Wauter Mawer, Sunday School Association Office 
37, Norfolk-streot, Strand, W.C., will supply any of th 
above-named new books and new editions, at the prices 
named, carriage free, on receipt of Post-office Order, pay« 
ble at the East Strand Post-office, 


R.) Anonymous Personages in 
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THE LONDON AND PROVINCIAL HOUSE, LAND, MORTGAGE AND 
INVESTMENT COMPANY, LIMITED. 


Incorporated under the Companies’ Acts of 1862 to 1880, ee the liability of the Shareholders is limited to the amount of 
their Shares. 


CAPITAL £200,000, in 40,000 Shares of £5 each. 
WITH POWER TO INCREASE. 


Payable 10s. on application, £1 on Allotment, and the Balance as required in Calls not exceeding £1 per Share, and 


at intervals of not less than Two Months. 


Shareholders may pay in full, and interest at the rate of Five per Cent. per annum (free of Income-tax) will be allowed on all payments 


in advance of Calls. 


If no allotment is made the deposit will be returned in full. 


IT If NOT PROPOSED THAT ANY FURTHER ISSUE OF SHARES SHALL BE MADE EXCEPT AT A PREMIUM. 


Directors. 


A. CAMPBELL-WALKER, Esq. (Chairman Preston Tramways Company, 
Limited), 8, Bennett-street, St. James’s, London, 8.W. 

WILLIAM THOMAS ROBINSON, Esq. (Chairman Hull Town and District 
Permanent Building Society), N orthumberland House, Hull. 

WILLIAM WALKER, Esq. (Director of “The Grainger,” “St. Andrew’s,” and 
“Union” Building Societies), 121, Portland-road, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 


Bankers. 
In London :—NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK OF ENGLAND (LIMITED), 
112, Bishopsgate-street, Within, and Branches. 
In. Newcastle :—- NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK OF ENGLAND 
(LIMITED). 
In Hull :—THE 
ment-street. 


YORKSHIRE BANKING COMPANY (LIMITED), Parlia- 


Solicitors. 
Tn London :—Mrssrs. TODD AND DENNES, 22, Chancery-lane, W.C. 
In Newcastle: ADAMSON RHAGG, Esa., Grainger-street. 
In Hull ;—Mrssrs, ATKINSON, WAKE AND DALY, Quay-street Chambers. 
Accountants and Auditors. 
Mussrs. W. WESTCOTT AND CO., Chartered Accountants, 35, Coleman-street, 
London, E.C. 


EDWARD SHEWBROOKS, Esq., F.R.LB.A. (Director of “The Harl Grey’’ 
Building Society), 2, Market-street, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

Linut.-Cot. W. H. MOFFATT, Antely, Park-road, Dulwich. 

EDWARD TOWNS, Esq., 8, Haldane-terrace, Neweastle-upon-Tyne. 

*WILLIAM BERRY, Esq., Brunswick-avenue, Hull. 

* Will join after Allotment, 


Brokers, 


In London :—Mussrs. HAYTON AND MAY, 2a, Copthall-cour emor 
street, and Stock Exchange, E.C. A eee Gauge Re 


In Newcastle :—Mussrs. J. S. CHALLONER AND SONS, 56, Dean-street 


Architect and Surveyor. 
CHARLES BELL, Bsq., F.R.LB.A., Dashwood House, 9, New Broad-street, 
London, E:€, 


Secretary (pro tem. ).—Mr, A. S, PERRY. 


Offices. 
GRACECHURCH-BUILDINGS, 793, Cre Cuba ee LONDON, 
EC. 


(oe ee ee 


PROSPECTUS. 


This Company is formed for the purpose of acquiring good marketable pro- 

* perties and estates, and for the development, improvement and sale of such pro- 

perties and estates. It will algo advance money on the security of freehold: 

leasehold, or copyhold land and buildings, and carry on all or any of the businesses 
usually carried on by Land Companies in all their several branches. 

Tt is a well known fact that securities of this description stand unrivalled 
as high class investments when all other securities are depressed, and some idea 
may be formed of the success obtained by similar undertakings from the sub- 
joined list :— 

NAME OF COMPANY. 


Amount paid. 


Dividend paid. per share. Presont Price. 


Liverpool Land Company, Limited ... 20 per cent’... £2 0 0... £12 0 0 
Land Development Association, 

Limited oe a By Sec ur 3 20 0 pet 
Lands’ Improvement Company, 

Limited Te eet ee ronoas 10 Fe creping alld pee 
Standard Property Investment 

Company, Limited ae Be atesee LO s tO Man ESI 
London and Suburban Land and 

Building Company ae A ease lO 55 RO on 
Liverpool and Birkenhead House 

Property Investment Company, 

Limited Aes bc 00 10 5 SA aie) =e 
The British Land Company, 

Limited we ey necin onceit i eames as D> 0280 715 0 
Lands’ Allotment Company, 

Limited a Seb dog. congy en ” Rel Our (0 1010 0 
House and Land Investment 

Trust, Limited us SPA OR: . 6 0 6 = 
Trish Civil Service Permanent 

Building Company --- see Sern) “= wef 2D). OauO) 44 0 0 
City of London Real Property 

Company, Limited _... zee 7 99 oq 12°00 90 1510 0 
*House Property and Investment 

Company, Limited es 560 Chee s Re agency OG 
Heritable Securities Investment 

Association, Limited ... paterenae 8 of pa ie Oe Oe eek One O 


* This Company made its first issue of Shares at par, the second at-£1 
premium, the third at £2 premium, the fourth at £3 premium, the fifth at £4 
premium, the sixth ab £5 premium, and the seventh at £6 premium, In each 
case the Issue was £100,000. 


There is a large field for the operations of this Company, and no more 
trustworthy estimate of its prospects of success could be formed than the actual 
status of the Companies referred to in the above list furnishes to intending 
Shareholders. 


The Company will derive its chief profit from the increasing income arising 
out of properties purchased by them, and from the subsequent resale of such 
properties when developed. Investments in freehold, leasehold, and copyhold 
estates afford the greatest security and the best guarantee for a satisfactory 
return upon the capital invested, and although there are many demands for 
accumulated funds, it is believed that substantial landed investments are invari- 
ably preferred, 


The Company will also issue debentures, and it is anticipated that these 
will command the confidence of capitalists at the usual rates for debentures 
issued on the best securities, and will prove highly desirable investments. Money 
will also be received on deposit for fixed periods at such interest as may be 
agreed upon. 


The Directors have already entered into provisional agreements for the 
purchase of valuable properties now ripe for development, and as some of these 
properties consist of house property producing upwards of £3,000 per annum, 
the Company hopes to be in a position to pay a substantial dividend from its 
commencement. 


The only Contracts entered into are the following, dated respectively the 
28th day of February, 1882, and made between JonN EMERSON of the one part, 
and Henry Prcx of the other part, being a provisional Contract for the sale and 
purchase of houses and land, and another made between the same parties, being 
a Contract for payment of formation expenses up to and including allotment. 


Copies of these Contracts, together with Copies of the Memorandum and 
Articles of Association, can be seen at the Offices of the Company, and of their 
Solicitors, 

It is intended to apply to the Stock Exchange for a settlement and official 
quotation for the Company’s Shares. 


Prospectuses and Forms of Application for Shares may be obtained from 
the Bankers, Brokers, Solicitors, and Auditors, and at the Offices of the Com- 
pany. 
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Quarterly. Price 2s. 6d. 


THE MODERN 


REVIEW. 


EDITED BY R. CROMPTON JONES, B.A. 


CONTENTS FOR APRIL 


By T. Tyzer, M.A. 
By Mr. Justicr RICHMOND. 
By Joun Hunt, 


Ecclesiastes. 

Materialism. 

The Seven Gicumenical Councils, 
D.D. 

Elizabeth Stuart, Queen of Bohemia.—I. 
ScHutz WILSON. 

Mr. Rhys Davids’ Hibbert Lectures. 
H. Kerry, D.D. 


By H. 


By Professor 


Alfonso la Marmora. By. G.S. Gopxry. 

Poor-law Relief and Private Charity. By H. SHarn 
Soxtty, M.A. 

Jane Austen and‘Charlotte Bronté. 

Notes and Discussions. 

Darwinianism and Religion. 
E.GS. 

Notices of Books, 


By A. Armirr. 
By H. W. Crossxzy, 


Published for the Proprietors by James Cr1rKeE and Co., 13 and 14, Fleet-street, London. 


BRITISH AND FOREIGN UNITARIAN P RES TON.—The Unitarian Congregation 


ASSOCIATION. 


ERMONS, by Roserr Cottyer, “ Nature 

and Life,” and “The Life that Now Is,” in One 

Volume. Price 2s., post free, if prepaid ; or for Twelve 
Copies and upwards, ls. 6d, each, carriage free. 


EXTS AND MARGINS of the REVISED 
NEW TESTAMENT. By Dr. G. Vance Smita, ls. 


OSITIVE ASPECTS OF UNITARIAN 

THOUGHT AND DOCTRINE. Cheap Edition, 1s, 

Address, ,Miss Puiteot, 37, Norfolk-street, Strand, 
London, . 


Just published, crown 8vo., 


N EVENING SERVICE for Solemnising 
the LORD’S SUPPER. By Henry Hawrzs, B.A., 
F.L.S. With a Preliminary Address to Young Christian 
Ministers, 
By the same Author, 
1, A SERVICE for COMMEMORATING the 
Anniversary of our Saviour's Instituting the LORD’S 
SUPPER. Crown 8vo., 2s, 6d. 


2, THE MISSION MORN. Crown 8vo., 6d. 


WituiAms and Nore@artr, 14, Henrictta-street, Covent- 
garden, London ; and 20, South Fredcrick-street, Edin- 
burgh, 


Now ready, price 4d., 


KACHERS’ NOTES FOR MOR/A™ AND 
RELIGIOUS LESSONS. 


For Aprit, 1882. 

Contents :—‘ Lessons on Sceds of Character,” by 
Miss Epitn Martineau ; ‘ Conscience,” and “ Building up 
a Character” (two Sermons for Children), by Miss F. E, 
Cooxe ; ‘‘Some Upholders of Religious Liberty,” by Miss 
H. E. Hiaarnson, &c. 


London; Sunpay'Scuoon Association, 37, Norfolk-street, 
Strand, W.C. 


Eyperty HILL, HAMPSTEAD. 


MISS NORTON will have VACANCIES for Boarders 
in her School next Term. 


H° LY, FRU EL SCAR So BeArD: 


MISS NORTON wishes for a few more DAY-PUPILS 
to join the Elder Classes in her School, after Easter. 
References required, 


Bee. WORSLEY, near MAN- 
CHESTER. 


BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Principal... .. MRS, F. SHAWCROSS, 
late of Brook House, Knutsford. 
For prospectus, apply to the Principal. 


K NGLISH LANGUAGE and LITERA- 
os BLY TURE, COMPOSITION and READING, 

Miss LOUISA DREWRY has some time Disengaged 
for Lecture—or Practice Classes in Schools, She would 
also read with Private Pupils.x—143, King Henry’s-road, 
South Hampstead, N.W. 


F IGH SCHOOL, STOKE GREEN, NEAR 

COVENTRY, established (1865) by the Rev. G. 
Heavisips, B.A., of University and Manchester New Col- 
leges, London, promotes a Liberal Education at a mode- 
rate cost, 


LADY, aged twenty-three, of good position, 
who, from unfortunate circumstances, has become 
suddenly dependent on her own exertions, is anxious to 
meet with a Situation as COMPANION. Although well 
educated, she bas not received such special training as 
would qualify her to teach, but is well fitted in every 
way to become Companion to an only daughter. A small 
salary would be required, 
Address, for particulars, to Messrs, Payne and Fuller, 
Solicitors, Bath. 


of Preston, few in number, and neither wealthy nor 
influential, have, after waiting many years in the hope of 


being able to erect a new chapel, recently found it neces- 
sary to enlarge the present one and adjoining school- 
room at a cost of over £600. With the aid of local 


friends and a grant of £20 from the British and Foreign 


Unitarian Association, this amount has been raised> with 


the exception of about £100; and to obtain this further 


sum the Congregation is reluctantly compelled to apply to 
the Unitarian public for assistance. 


Subscriptions, which will be duly acknowledged in our 


denominational papers, will be thankfully received by any 
of the following gentlemen ;—Mr. Samuet Lex, 50, Bury- 


street, Preston ; Mr. Henry Hiszert, 12, Spring Bank, 
Preston; or the Rey. W. J. Tayuor, 34, East View, 


Deepdale-road, Preston, 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 


| IRKBECK BANK.—Current Accounts 

opened according to the usual practice of other 
Bankers, and Interest allowed on the minimum monthly 
balances when not drawn below £25. No commission 


charged for keeping Accounts, 


The Bank also receives money on Deposit at Three per 


cent. Interest, repayable on demand. 


The Bank undertakes, for its Customers, free of charge, 


the eustody of Deeds, Writings, a1.d o:her Securities and 


Valuables ; the collection of Bills of Hxcbange, Dividends, 


and Coupons; and the purchase and sale of Stocks and 
Shares. 


Letters of Credit and Circular Notes issucd. 


A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on application. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 
Southampton-buildings, Chancery-lane. 


THE BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY S ANNUAL 
RECEIPTS EXCEED FOUR MILLIONS. 


OW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR 


TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, with Immediate 


Possession, and no Rent to pay. Apply at the Office 
the BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY, 


-yOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 
$ FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH, with 
Immediate Possession, either for Building or Gardening 


purposes. Apply at the Office of the BIRKBECK FREE 
HOLD LAND SOCIETY, 


A Pamphlet, with wil particulars, oo application. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 
Southampton-buildings, Chancery-lane. 


ASSURANCE AGAINST ACCIOENTS OF ALL KINDS. 
ASSURANGE ASAINST RAILWAY AGCIDENTS ALONE. 
ASSURANCE AGAINST FATAL ACCIDENTS AT SEA, 
ASSURANCE OF EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. 


Railway Passengers’ Assurance Company, 
THE OLDEST AND LARGEST COMPANY, INSURING 
AGAINST ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 

The Right Hon. LORD KINNAIRD, Chairman. 
Subscribed Capital, £1,000,000. 
PAID-UP CAPITAL AND RESERVE, £240,000. 
MODERATE PREMIUMS. 


Bonus allowed to Insurers after five years’ 
£1,700,000 
HAS BEEN PAID AS COMPENSATION. 


Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Local 
Agents, or 
64, CORNHILL, 
or 8, GRAND HOTEL BUILDINGS, CHARING-CROSs, 
LONDON, 


\ WILLIAM J, VIAN, Secretary, 


| eae PORTLAND-STREET CHAPEL 
UNITARIAN AFFIRMATION, 

The LECTURE on SUNDAY EVENING, March 26, 
will be given by the Rev. Joun Wrieut, instead of by 
the Rey. H. G. Dowson, as announced. On April 2, the 
Lecture will be by the Rev, W. Carey Watters on 
“ Eternal Hope.” 

Service at Sevon o’clock. 


IDLAND CHRISTIAN UNION. 


The ANNUAL MEETING will be held at OLDBURY 
on MONDAY, March 27, 1882, at Four p.m. Preacher: 
the Rev. Wintiam Henry Cuannina (of London). Sup- 
porter: the Rev. W. Carzy Wauters (of Kidderminster). 

ATEA MEETING at 5.30 p.w., at which the Annual 
Business will be transacted ; Cuarnrs, Harpine,” Esq., 
President, in the Chair. Addresses will be delivered by 
the Revs. H. W. Crosskey, George St. Clair, Dr, Laird 
Collier, and other Gentlemen. 


EWPORT UNITARIAN CHRISTIAN 
CHURCH AND SCHOOLS. 

The Accounts for the construction of the New Schools, 
with Vestry, including all fittings and approaches, have 
exceeded somewhat the estimates, arising from necessary 
works; and the Congregation are compelled to appealto 
the Unitarian public to aid them in making up the deficit, 


Total cost ... AS ant Axe oo £0384 19 7 
Received from all sources on «. 440 0 9 
Balance due .., ae -. £94 18 10 


Any Donations will be thankfully received by tho 
Treasurer, Mr. Ropert Pinnock, Newport, Isle of Wight ; 
or Mr, T. CuaAtreimp Criarke, 132, Westbourne-terrace, 
Hyde- park, London, W, : 


IBBERT TRUST.—ONE SCHOLAR- 
SHIP will be awarded on this Foundation after the 

next Examination, provided that a Candidate of sufficient 
merit present himself. The next Examination will bo 
held at UNIVERSITY HALL, GORDON - SQUARE, 
LONDON, on three consecutive days, in November, 1882. 
Candidates must furnish satisfactory evidence of age, 
graduation, and other points, the particulars of which, 
as wellas copies of the Scheme of Examination, may be 
obtained on application to the Secretary of the Trust ; 
and the Names and Addresses of all Candidates must be 
sent to the Secretary, at University Tall, on or before 


October 2, 1882. 
PERCY LAWFORD, Secretary. 
University Hall, Gordon-square, London, W.C, 


ANCHESTER NEW COLLEGE 
LONDON. 


“The College adheres to its original principle of freely 
imparting Theological knowledge, without insisting on the 
adoption of particular Theological doctrines.” 

Tho Trustees of Manchester New College offer for Com- 
petition TWO SCHOLARSHIPS of £50 per annum, 
tenable for two years, at any British or Irish University. 

At the time of receiving the Scholarship each scholar 
is to furnish a written statement that it is his bona fide 
intention to enter Manchester New College as a Divinity 
Student, the first session after graduation. 

In addition to the above-named Scholarships the Trus- 
tees offer ONE EXTERNAL SCHOLARSHIP of £50 per 
annum, tenable for three years, to a Student who pro- 
poses to graduate at the Victoria University, with a view 
of entering after graduation as a Student of the College 
for the Theological course. 

The Examination will be held at UNIVERSITY HALL, 
GORDON-SQUARE, LONDON, W.C., on Wednesday, 
May 10, and two following days, at 9 A.M. 

For further particulars apply to 

R. D. DARBISHIRE, Esq,, B,A., 

26, George-street, Manchester; or 
Rev. H.ENFIELD DOWSON, B.A., 

Gee Cross, near Manchester, 


Mpa Ne eee NEW COLLEGE, 
ih LONDON. 

LOCAL THEOLOGICAL EXAMINATIONS, 1882, 

All applications for these Examinations must be made 
in writing to the Secretary not later than March 31, Such 
application must state— 

(4) The full names and addresses of candidates who in- 
tend to present themselves for examination. 

(v) The subjects in which they desire to be examined, 

(c) The full names and addresses of at least two persons 
who will undertake personally to conduct the examination 
in accordance with the regulations. Of these, one must 
also undertake to act as local correspondent, through 
whom all subsequent correspondence with the Collego 
authorities must pass. 

(a) A fee of 2s, 6d, for each candidate must be for- 
warded with the application. 

P.0.0, to be made payable at Fallowfield to the Secre- 


tar 
‘ Rey. CHARLES T. POYNTING, 
Fallowfield, Manchester, 
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Mawsr, at the Offices of the Sunpay Sonoon Assoorarion, 
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THE DECAY OF MODERN PREACH- 
ING. 
SOCIAL AND PERSONAL CAUSES. 
WE have noticed in a previous article some of 
the causes of the alleged and, we fear it must 
be added, the admitted decay of modern preach- 
ing. The Rev P. J. Manarry, whose admir- 
able little book on the subject we have so 
far closely followed, maintains that there is a 
necessary decrease in the power of preaching 
from the loss of novelty in the creed. For 
our own part, we attach much less value to 
mere novelty, and believe that the old truisms 
still have. power over the heart and con- 
science of this modern world whenever they 
are made instinct with a new spirit of divine 
life, and are preached with power by men 
who are fully persuaded of the truth of 
what they profess. Old formulz which have 
become mere worn-out symbols can no longer 
move the world, but aphorisms which have 
not lost their original meaning, even if they 
have become mere truisms, are infinitely 
better than the newest speculations, if they 
go forth from an earnest conviction appeal- 
ing to the common spiritual life of hu- 


desire now to reform the world. “No em- 
ployment of second century formule, with 
the aid of new and subtle meanings, will 
satisfy the present need of spiritual help and 
direction.” 

Among the social causes of the decline of 
preaching Mr. MaAuarry mentions some 
which, however trifling they may seem in 
themselves, nevertheless exercise considerable 
influence on the preacher. Thus there is 
the tyrannical and exacting power of custom, 
the King Nomos of whom PLATO speaks as 
the real ruler of society, and whose influence 
is felt quite as much in the Liberal asin the 
Traditional churches. In the ordinary public 
observances of religion, for example, the 
smallest variation from the usual practice is 
quite as much deprecated by heterodox as by 
orthodox worshippers. There is a rigid uni- 
formity which asserts its bondage over the 
preacher by an unwritten law, more effective 
than rubrics and articles. Thus the preacher 
is required on periodical occasions, however 
indisposed or empty he may feel as regards 
power of teaching, to ascend a pulpit, gene. 
rally of the old tub-like form, where he has 
no power of movement or action beyond 
that of thumping the pulpit cushion. He 
is obliged to select a text of Scripture 
from which to draw his lessons, although it 
must be confessed it requires no very great 
ingenuity to select one which wi!l be a more 
or less appropriate motto, and is often, in- 

eed, the best part of the sermon, because it 
has the ring of simple truth and reality in it. 
If he employs anecdotes he is thought fami- 
liar, and might shock the propriety of some 
of his superfine hearers ; if he keeps to dogma 
only he certainly becomes dry and generally 
narrow and denunciatory. Above all, as Mr. 
MAHAFFY points out, to be amusing is a great 
crime, at least in Protestant churches. Roman 
Catholic preaching is muchless bound byrules 
and conventionalities, and allows more scope 
to a variety of gifts in the preacher. But 
the shadow of Puritanism still hangs over 
our Churches, the Liberal Churches quite as 
much as the Orthodox. There is no orator 
in the world, Mr, ManArry rightly observes, 
speaking on the subject nearest to his heart, 
and most vital to those he addresses, who 
totally avoids humour, the appeal to that 
peculiarly human quality the faculty of 
laughter, except the preacher. “To him, 
while wit is wholly inadmissible, even hu- 
mour is only allowed in the form of bitter- 
ness and sarcasm, the very forms which are 
really most unsuitable to his sacred office.” 
Modern society, with its artificial conditions, 
has done its best to make preaching a mere 
perfunctory duty, and it has succeeded. Few 


manity. But we entirely agree with our}men have genius enough—especially in the 
author when he says that the preaching of| clerical protession—to shake off restraints of 
the eighteenth century, which was entirely |this kind, and the natural result is that the 
devoid of the deeper spiritual element, is not| pulpit is exactly what society has thought fit 


the best preaching for the nineteenth, and|to make it. 


Yet, on the other hand, when 


that still less is the preaching of the second|there are great and original preachers who 
century, with its vastly different political| shake off the deadening influence of custom, 
and social conditions, a model for those who|this tyranny of King Nomos, they inspire 


general admiration, and what7is still better, 


exercise a commanding influence for good. 
Few men have shown a more entire disre- 
gard for all the traditional customs of preach- 
ing than Mr. SpurGEoN. He is “the char- 
tered libertine” of the pulpit, from the first 
doing and saying things which shocked the 
starched propriety of the most Puritanical of 
Dissenting sects, and excited the uncontrol- 
lable levity of the profane outer world. But 
nowitis acknowledged by allcandid observers 
that his lively imagination, his rich fund of 
apt anecdotes, his natural dramatic power, 
his appeal to the faculty of laughter—kept 
more in restraint, however, than in former 
years—combined with unimpeachable ortho- 
doxy, and the possession of the rare gift of 
natural eloquence, are the real causes of the 
wonderful power he exerts, not only over 
his vast congregation, but over incidental 
hearers, who come only to criticise. And 
with certain qualifications the same may be 
said of our own ROBERT COLLYER, the prose 
poet of the Pulpit, who with fewer of the 
natural gifts of the mere orator has far more 
native genius, broader human sympathies, 
and a higher literary culture, as well as a 
marvellous gift of discerning both the hu- 
morous and the pathetic sides in this great 
drama of human life. Great preachers, like 
great saints, it is urged, will overcome all the 
restraints and unfavourable conditions with 
which they are often shackled by society. 
But then great preachers are unfortunately 
so rare ! 

But besides the social causes to which we 
have adverted there are strictly personal 
causes which partly account for the decay of 
modern preaching. The greatest of these, 
which, of course, tells against men in any 
other profession, is want of ability. Mr. 
MAHAFFY dismisses with proper contempt 
the pleas which may be heard sometimes even 
among the religious Liberals, about beinz 
puffed up with human knowledge, the sim- 
plicity of the Gospel, and administering the 
pure word as milk to babes, and other totally 
irrelevant quotations, which cannot properly 
be applied to cultivated modern society. 
He insists upon the obvious fact that want 
of brains is a capital defect, and that no 
amount of piety and moral excellence will 
make a stupid man a successful preacher. 
No doubt, as our author says, the majority 
of mankind is wanting in real ability; and 
the average of intellect is low ; but the mis- 
fortune-is that so many worthy men assume 
the office of the preacher—especially amon: 
the Dissenting sects—who have not availe:l 
themselves of the training requisite to de- 
velop their latent faculties—such as they 
are—and are certainly unable to instruct 
thoughtful and educated hearers even in 
the special subject to which they devote their 
time and attention. Even among ourselves 
it must be sadly confessed that with few ex- 
ceptions the ablest young University men, 
and the sons of our foremost ministers do 
not adopt the ministry as a profession; and 
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Mr. MAnarry acknowledges that in his own 
body—the Irish Disestablished Church—the 
preachers as a body are below even the aver- 
rage in intellect—a very sad confession for 
any Church to make. Speaking from his 
wide experience as au old theological lec- 
turer at Trinity College, Dublin, he tells us 
that every year there were men ‘who deli- 
berately adopted the profession of religious 
teaching with the consciousness that they 
could not possibly understand what they had 
to teach; they were, in fact, adopting this 
profession because they were too dull for any 
others.” The same can hardly be said of the 
Nonconformist ministry, which offers no great 
social or worldly advantages, and which few 
men are likely to enter upon without decided 
convictions, and a genuine desire to exercise 
a purely spiritual vocation. But, generally 
speaking, it must be said that in these mo- 
dern days few men of great ability turn 
to preaching as a. profession. The great 
preachers of all Churches may be counted 
upon the fingers almost of one hand, and it 
is the rarest thing in the world to hear a 
sermon which really touches the heart and in- 
spires the intellectual interest with which we 
listen to a great political speech. Yet it may 
be added for the consolation of the majority 
in this much-criticised sacred profession that 
there are, as Mr. MAnarry himself allows— 
rare cases where a man, endowed with but 
moderate intellectual ability has a curious 
force in him, difficult to define, the quality of 
leading men by strength of will or character. 
But this faculty or endowment is one of the 
rarest of natural gifts, just as real common 
sense is one of the mostuncommon possessions 
in the world. 


We need not dwell further here upon the 
need of general intellectual culture in the 
preacher, if he is to exercise an influence 
over educated congregations—nay, even over 
uneducated congregations, because this is an 
admitted truism among religious Liberals. 
Nor is it necessary to point out the extreme 
desirableness of special academical and theo- 
logical training for the ministry, if the 
teachers of religion are to command the 
respect of their hearers. There are now but 
few foolish persons among us, we hope, who 
think that to feel strongly on the subject of 
religion and to have a general superficial 
acquaintance with the Bible is sufficient to 
warrant aman in assuming the office of a 
teacher of religion. The purely non-profes- 
sional theory of the Christian ministry is 
quite as injurious in its way to the efficacy 
of preaching as the highest sacerdotal theory ; 
and some of us, we fear, have not yet learned 
the lesson that the position of the ministry 
is the real test of a standing or falling Church. 
But this and other branches of the subject we 
must leave for due consideration in one or 
two subsequent articles. 


“THE RELIGION OF HUMANITY.” 
Dr. CoNGREVE’S annual address on New 
Year’s Day, ‘‘ the Festival of Humanity,” is 
always deserving of attention, and the one 
delivered last New Year’s Day and just pub- 
lished is no exception to the rule. It is 
divided into two parts. The first deals with 
general questions of morals, politics, and 
religion considered with reference to Positi- 
vist principles and aims; the second reviews 
the recent progress of the movement and the 
efforts which are being made to extend the in- 
fluence and recognition of Positivism. The 
first part differs little from what has appeared 
in former addresses ; we therefore pass on to 
what Dr. CONGREVE says concerning the pre. 


He prepares his hearers for a very modest 
statement, and tells them that it is wise not 
to think too much of their actual position, 
and reminds them of the slow growth of 
Christianity in the first Christian age. He 
refers them to the records of early Chris- 
tianity as full to Positivists. of encouragement 
and instruction. ‘“ Carefully made,” he says, 
“the comparison of its origin with our own 
is not to our disadvantage. And itis curious 
how much similarity such a comparison 
reveals.” It is well known that small in 
number as the avowed adherents of the cause 
are, there is division among them. This is 
alluded to by our author thus :—‘‘I spoke 
last year of two centres, both in Paris and 
London. One of the two in Paris has wholly 
disappeared. In London both continue, and 
one has placed itself on a much firmer footing 
than before by the possession of a really good 
room.” This “solid establishment” of a 
second “centre” he regards as “a gain of 
strength ” and “an evidence of the extension 
of our doctrine.” Verily Dr. CONGREVE is 
thankful for small mercies. 

Speaking of the little society with which 
he is more immediately connected, Dr. Con- 
GREVE says :—- 

Our action has been continuous; this room has 
been open every Sunday during the year, though on 
one or two Sundays there may accidentally have 
been no meeting. Most of the year there has been 
the simple religious service which we use; during 
the rest, there have been meetings of a conversa- 
tional character, and from our experience such 
meetings have been felt to be of great use. During 
the later months there has been an evening meeting 
of this less formal kind. The usual social gatherings 
haye also continued with the quiet persistence which 
should characterise Positivist conduct. The library 
has gained both in order and number, and slowly 
advances to completeness. The portraits of the lead- 
ing representatives of Humanity are nearly all ac- 
quired. Throughout the year we have had the 
addition of music, giving a different.character to 
our services. I would express my own and the 
general gratitude for the kind perseverance of those 
who have in their various degrees helped us in this 
way. There isa desire to advance beyond instru- 
mental music. I share the desire, but do not see 
how it can be accomplished at present. I would 
only urge on this subject that we all give due 
weight to the experience which testifies to the value 
of congregational singing, even when as a mere 
question of music it is not of a high order. In this 
as in everything social considerations should pre- 
yail. The Sacraments administered have been two 
—Initiation and Marriage. The Initiation was. the 
completion of the sacramental reception mentioned 
last year, in the only case in which circumstances 
admitted such completion. The Sacrament of Mar- 
riage was administered to two complete disciples of 
the Religion of Humanity, who had the courage to 
accept in full this institution as it is modified by 
the new faith. : 

Dr. CONGREVE urges especially on his 
friends the acceptance of their social sacra” 
ments as one great service which they can 
render to the cause. He recommends them 
to have the courage of their convictions-—to 
identify themselves openly with the cause 
they approve, to take up its profession in face 
of the world. No doubt there is great need 
for this counsel. We know how much it 
applies to our own Unitarian cause. How 
many thousands are there in secret sympathy 
with us who do not openly avow themselves ! 
Talk to them and we find that in theological 
opinion they are Unitarians, but they do not 
call themselves such, and are never to be 
found in ourchapels. If all who hold Unit- 
arian opinions would profess them openly 
the Unitarian Church would take rank with 
the most popular Nonconformist denomina- 
tions. 

Dr. CONGREVE proceeds next to review the 
progress and present position of Positivism 
in some of the large towns ; but the account 


sent position of the Positivist movement, | he is able to give seems to us anything but 


cheering, though. he himself discovers ground 
for encouragement. He says:— 


There has been no slackening, quite the con- 
trary, in the religious advance of the Liverpool 
Positivists. Theirs has been from the first a 
religious impulse with a most truly social bear- 
ing. They have lately lost one of their number 
by death; one who had given in his complete adhe- 
sion, though he knew that death was on him; his 
burial was a purely Positivist act, beautifully per- 
formed by Dr. Carson, The work of the Birming- 
ham Positivists is done under greater difficulties, 
partly as having been more recently begun, partiy 
owing to the peculiarities of their social atmosphere. 
They persevere, however, with a wise moderation, 
adapting their method to their circumstances, and 
not without good hope of gradually increasing their 
number and making their action felt. The same 
may be said of Wolverhampton, as far as the per- 
severance is concerned. The prospect of increase 
there is not so good, in the judgment of those who 
are most capable of forming an opinion, I could 
not learn that there was any chance as yet of a 
Positivist movement in Manchester. There is in 
that city, as far as I know, no one whose circum- 
stances enable him to attempt a beginning ; the es- 
sential requisite in all such cases, the existence of 
some one around whom others may gather, is there- 
fore wanting. In Newcastle I have good reason for 
saying that this requisite exists—good reason, there- 
fore, for hoping that in that important centre there 
may be a beginning of Positivist organisation, In 
Edinburgh, again, Iam persuaded that this is the 
only real want, the only obstacle to the setting on 
foot of some simple organisation, and there, from 
what I saw, it might be so easily removed. Very 
simple might such organisation be in the first—an 
occasional or periodical meeting in a friendly way— 
nowhere are such meetings better understood, I 
speak from a grateful recollection of several. 


Such, then, are the towns in which there 
has been as yet any direct action of the Posi- 
tivists ; and such, so far, is the progress of 
the movement. The man must, we think, 
have large faith who can regard it as encou- 
raging. We are glad to notice, however, 
that there is no attempt to magnify these 
small results, or to represent the state of 
things as better than it is. Dr. ConGREvE’s 
statement is transparently truthful and can- 
did. We feel in following him all through 
that his statements are reliable to the letter. 
Speaking of Scotland, he says :— 

In the loosening of the hitherto dominant belief 
which is generally admitted in Scotland, and to which 
English attention has of late been not unfrequently 
directed, what we offer may surely be expected to be 
weighed if it he but presented. Hardly any direct 
result, however, do I look for from my efforts there 
just at present; but it was something to bring the 
subject before considerable numbers, and without 
impatience as without discouragement we may avait 
for its gaining ground, especially if the interest in it 
is kept alive by others, as I am glad to learn is the 
case. 

Replying to the question—-What are we 
doing, Dr. CONGREVE says, “ We are holding 
on under great pressure of various kinds, 
The minds of those around us are indifferent, 
or pre-occupied, or hostile—or if none of 
these, then there comes in the distrust of 
our powers to succeed, a distrust justified by 
our actual want of success.” The feeling 
had been strengthening, he adds, that mere 
lecturing had done its part, and that the 
time had come when their belief in Hu- 
manity should find some expression in words, 
in a common act of prayer and praise, which 
should be at once the evidence of their faith 
and the mutual assurance, as it were, of 
those who held it. 


“JT speak in no despondency as to the 
ultimate issue,” observes our author, bravely 
and hopefully. 

Some time or other, be well.assured, there must 
come the direct worship of Humanity, direct ad- 
dresses to her, her complete recognition as a living 
and real power. All our reasoning, all our invita- 
tions to others, suppose this. Why not begin at 
once? What motive is there for the believer to 
adjourn his testimony to the sincerity of his belief ? 
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We are so few.” We must be few at the begin- 
ning. ‘It is so unreal while we are few.” I have 
not so read the history of other religions ; the un- 
reality has not lain with the small number of their 
early disciples, and I see no ground for our being 
an exception. From judgment and from feeling, 
then, I am for continuing in the same track, im- 
proving where we can, adding what we can, but with 
no concession in the principle. We are not fallen 
on a time which favours inaction, any more {than on 
a time which is oppressively discouraging to wise 
exertion. Sufficient motive for such exertion may 
be found in our past as in the present. We have 
not been, and shall not be, without our influence 
upon others. There are not a few who look to us, 
though I would not exaggerate their number. Our 
way is gradually being prepared; the hearts of men 
are opening for the entrance of the new Madonna, 
the queen of their love and devotion. 

We have quoted largely from Dr. Con- 
GREVE’S address to his brother Positivists 
because some parts of it are not without 
application to ourselves. We have already 
drawn attention to this point. Their cause 
is a struggling one, and so is ours. Popular 
indifference, apathy, and prejudice confront 
them, as they do us. Divisions exist among 
them, and so they do in our ranks. Patient 
effort, they feel, is with them the duty of 
the hour, and so it is with us. The counsel 
_ which Dr. CONGREVE gives on these points 
will apply not to Positivism only, but to 
every public cause which has faith in itself 
and is struggling under great disadvantages, 
for growth, development, and influence. He 
counsels steady persistence in the same lines 
on which they have begun. We would offer 
the same counsel too. It is not by novel- 
ties, surprises, or new departures, but by 
“patient continuance in well-doing,” on the 
part of its friends, that the victory of truth 
will be won at last. 


HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW. 


THE death of LONGFELLOW, the most popu- 
lar poet of two worlds, following so soon 
upon the death of his friend and co-religion- 
ist Dr. BELLOWS, the greatest pulpit-orator of 
America, has smitten every one with a sense 
of personal grief and loss. There is no need 
that we should pen here a tribute to his 
genius, or analyse the causes of his wide-spread 
popularity. That work has been done for 
us in the full arid admirable sketch we give 
in another page, for which weare chiefly in- 
debted to “the Portrait Gallery,” published 
by Messrs. CASSELL, who also give, us an 
excellent likeness of the venerable poet 
taken in his old age. Our beloved Bard 
needs no testimony of honour; for in every 
English and American home, nay, in all 
cultured homes of almost every foreign land, 
heisa cherished “ household word,” and his 
benignant countenance, full of the calmness 
and elevation of inspiration, is a familiar 
guest in the homes of the Prince and the 
Peasant. 

Two poets more than any other—Lonc- 
‘FELLOW and TENNYSON—of widely diverse 
_ gifts—have contributed to form the poetic 
taste and elevate the ideal of the present 
generation and its immediate predecessor. 
Inferior in genius to the poet-Laureate, Lonc- 
FELLOW has attained a wider popularity dur- 
ing his life-time, and has touched the common 
heart of humanity more deeply than any of 
his contemporaries. The highest poetry is 
almost always religious, because if it ex- 
presses not a single religious phrase it lifts 
up the soul to a loftier ideal, and raises an 

earthly prosaic life into a diviner atmosphere 
of thought and aspiration, And Lone- 
FELLOWS muse was in all its forms essen- 
tially religious. Search his works from be- 
ginning to end, and Lzcelsior runs through all 
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teristic mark of sons of Gop and Prophets of 
the Highest. Happily does LoncrELLow 
describe the essential nature of his own life- 
work as a religious teacher in his description 


of the theologian in the “ Tales of the Way- 
side Inn” :— 


“He preached to all men everywhere 
The Gospel of the Golden rule, 

The new commandment given to men, 
Thinking the deed, and not the creed, 
Would help us in our utmost need, 
With reverent feet the earth he trod, 
Nor banished Nature from his plan, 
But studied still with deep research 
To build the Universal Church, 
Lofty as is the love of God, 

And ample as the wants of man.” 


These lines indicate not only the singular 
purity, but also the catholicity of LoNGFEL- 
Low’s poetic genius. Born of a Puritan 
family in a Puritan land, he sympathised 
not only with the forms of medisval art, 
but with all that is permanently good and 
true in all religious creeds and institutions. 
He personally aimed to realise the ideal of 
his own Theologian, and as one of our 
contemporaries of the Puritan school has 
happily expressed it, “ whether he has found 
it more nearly reached by Catholic priest or 
Puritan minister—here or there—in the 
Acadia of Evangeline or the stern New Eng- 
land of his own ancestors—he has always 
welcomed the good man, and drawn a loving 
portrait of him, upon which all generations 
to come might rejoice to look.” 


DR. WILLIAMS’S TRUST.—X XVII. 
[CONTRIBUTED BY W. D. JEREMY, ESQ.] 

157. Rev. Davip Davison, M.A. (1825-58).— 
Successor of Dr. Abraham Rees at Jewin-street 
Chapel, and on Dr. Williams’s Trust and the 
Presbyterian Board, of both which institutions 
he was for thirty-three years an eminently useful 
member, rendering special services to the schools, 
Scholarships, and Carmarthen College, for which 
he was so well qualified by his classical and lite- 
rary attainments and the kindly interest he took 
in young students, As a minister he was not 
successful. Having resigned the pastoral oftice 
in 1840, when Jewin-street Chapel was closed, 
he spent three years in Germany for the educa- 
tion of his children in modern languages, and 
himself undertook heavy literary work. He 
translated from the German Professor Schlosser’s 
“History of the Highteenth Century,” eight 
volumes, 1843-52; and from the French Co- 
querel’s “ Le Christianisme Expérimental,” 1847, 
&e. He took very great interest in Carmarthen 
College, the annual examinations of which he 
conducted for a quarter of a century with great 
ability and marked advantage to the College. It 
was chiefly through his advocacy and efforts that 
the College was afliliated with the London Uni- 
versity, and thus made the first institution in 
Wales from which students could graduate in 
Arts; and he was the chief means of greatly 
improving the efficiency and extending the bene- 
fits of Dr. Williams’s Schools in their various 
localities. In the administration of the Trust, 
which is an old Presbyterian foundation, Mr. 
Davison was zealously faithful to the traditions 
and practice handed down by preceding genera- 
tions of trustees. Long before his time they 
had widely departed from the religious opinions 
of their Presbyterian ancestors of the reign of 
Queen Anne, but they took an honourable pride 
in administering their funds with judicial fair- 
ness and impartiality. In that respect Mr. Davi- 
son wasa pillar of strength in the Trust. In 
1851 the Receivership became vacant, an office 
which in the judgment of his co-trusteeg ought 
to be held by one of themselves, in accordance 
with the will of the founder and the early prac- 
tice of the Trust. It included the general 
management of the Trust affairs, the duties of 
treasurer and paymaster, and so much of the 
correspondence as was not assigned to the solicitor 
in his capacity of secretary (the secretaryship 
having long before been carved out of the Re- 
ceivership for the purpose of securing the pre- 


like a golden thread. That is the charac- | sence ofa solicitor at the meetings of the trustees). 
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Mr. Davison undertook these duties with energy 
and pleasure, and discharged them with great 
satisfaction to his co-trustees, until ill-health com- 
pelled him to retire ; he continued, however, to 
be trustee until his death. Fora short time he 
was also secretary to the Presbyterian Board. 
He died on the 18th of December, 1858. Mr, 
Davison, who was an Irish Presbyterian minis- 
ter, was for some time settled at Dundalk pre- 
vious to 1825. His appointment as colleague of 
Dr. Abraham Rees was partly due to his Arian 
views, the profession of which he never altogether 
relinquished. 

158. Epwarp Busk, Esq. (1826-38).—Barrister- 
at-law and a bencher of the Middle Temple ; the 
father of Henry W. Busk, Ksq., barrister-at-law 
of Lincoln’s-inn, and the elder son of Sir Wads- 
worth Busk, barrister-at-law, and Attorney-Gene- 
ral for the Isle of Man, who was the youngest of 
the nine children of Jacob Hans Busk; of Leeds (a 
Swedish merchant, who was naturalised in this 
country by Act of Parliament in 1722), and his 
wife Rachel Wadsworth, grand-daughter, on her 
mother’s side, of the Rev. Joshua Kirby, of New 
Inn, Oxford, who was one of two thousand con- 
fessors of 1662. Sir Wadsworth’s Busk’s eldest 
brother was Hans Busk, whose younger daughter, 
mentioned under No. 153 supra, married Richard 
Slate Milnes, Esq., of Fryston Hall, M.P, for 
Yorkshire. Edward Busk died September 26, 
1838, and was succeeded in the Trust by his 
brother, Jacob Hans Busk, Esq. 

159. Rev. Joun Scorr Porrer (1827-32). —This 
distinguished Biblical scholarand divine was minis- 
ter of Carter-lane Chapel from 1825 to 1832, then 
for forty-eight years minister of the First Presby- 
terian Congregation, Belfast ; author of “ Lectures 
on Homiletics and Preaching,” 1835 ; “Lectures 
on Unitarianism,” 1841 ; “ Principles of Textual 
Criticism,” 1848, &e., &.; Professor of Biblical 
Criticism and Doctrinal Theology at Belfast for 
students connected with the Non-Subseribing 
Presbyterians. In a letter to the author of these 
notes, dated January 7, 1873, inclosing two pho- 
tographs for the collection of portraits, Mr. Por- 
ter write :—‘I need not say that I feel a melan- 
choly pleasure in having a memorial of myself 
placed among those of the great and good men 
with whom I had the honour of being associated 
in the management of Dr. Williams’s Trusts. Of 
that band I am, as you truly state, the last sur- 
vivor ; but although my connection with the body 
ceased forty years ago, I still recollect with plea- 
sure and gratitude the instruction and delight 
which I experienced in the society of such men 
as Belsham, Aspland, Barclay, Fox, Davison, and 
others of kindred spirit; I ought not to omit 
special mention of Dr. Thomas Rees; a man 
whose varied stores of learning were always 
freely opened to me, and I believe to many others, 
whom he perceived to be animated by an honest 
desire for knowledge. Among the laymen, Es- 
daile and Towgood dwell permanently in my 
memory.” He died on the 5th of July, 1880, 
aged seventy-eight years. In an obituary notice 
of him in The Northern Whig it is mentioned 
that he held “clear and distinct views on most 
subjects,” and “never hesitated to express him- 
self with force and candour The family 
of which he was the eldest son,” it was added, 
“have all been distinguished ;” and his four 
brothers are particularly named (one of whom, 
tke Hou. Wm. Porter, was formerly Attorney- 
General at the Cape of Good Hope), and his 
eldest son, Andrew M. Porter, Esq., Q.C., MET 
the present Solicitor-General for Ireland. 

160. JosepH YALLowLeEy, Esa. (1828).— 
Treasurer of Jewin-street Chapel, a member of 
the Presbyterian Board, and for many years an 
active member of the Court of Common Coun- 
cil of the City of London. He died suddenly 
Sept. 25, 1828, aged fifty-three years. 

161. Apranam Lrncouy, Esq. (1829-37).—Of 
Highbury. He took great pains to understand 
the several branches of the Trust, as appears by 
his carefully compiled notes, and was highly con- 
scientious. Having discovered that a person to 
whom grants had been made on A?s recommenda- 
tion was not a proper object, he insisted upon 
returning the money out of his own pocket. He 
resigned the Trust in 1837. 

162. Rev. THomas Manger. (1830-70).—Mi- 
nister at the Old Presbyterian Chapel, Bury 
St. Edmunds (1810-11); of the Octagon 
Chapel, Norwich (1811-25) ; and of Essex-street 
Chapel, London (1825-59) ; Author of “Lec- 
tures on Puseyism,’ 1844, “The Relation of 
Miracles to Christianity,” 1865; and numerous 
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occasional sermons and other publications. On 
his retirement from the pulpit of Essex-street 
Chapel he was presented by his congregation with 
a substantial “Memorial of their grateful and 
affectionate remembrance” of him, “consisting 
of a purse and a silver salver, with an inscription 
in the words following :—“ To the Rev. Thomas 
Madge, who faithfully for four and thirty years 
bore eloquent testimony to the truths of the 
Christian religion as minister of Essex-street 
Chapel, in worthy succession of three honoured 
labourers in the Church of Christ, Lindsey, Dis- 
ney and Belsham, This memorial (with a thou- 
sand guineas) was presented on his retirement 
by the members of his?congregation, in grateful 
acknowledgment of his public services, and as 
an expression of their affection for him as their 
personal friend, May, 1860.” He died August 
29, 1870, aged eighty-three years, and a memoir 
of him, by the Rev. Wm. James, was published 
in 187]. 


( To be continued. ) 


Leicester: Tur Sunpay GatHEerines.—Theseries 
of Sunday afternoon services at the Temperance Hall, 
which during the past winter have been conducted 
by the Rey. J. Page Hopps, was brought to a close 
on Sunday week, and as a wind up of the meetings 
a social gathering of those interested took place on 
the following Tuesday evening. A public tea was 
held, of which upwards of eight hundred partook. A 
number of greenhouse and other plants in bloom 
adorned the tables, which were presided over by 
ladies of the Great Meeting congregation, and the 
front of the platform was also enlivened by a number 
of flowers and ferns. After tea a capital programme 
of music was gone through, the choir, the band, 
whose services have been engaged at the Sunday 
afternoon meetings, and a number of ladies and 
gentlemen assisting in making the evening a highly 
enjoyable one. During the proceedings the Rev. J. 
Page Hopps briefly addressed the assemblage on the 
work of the past season. The work from the com- 
mencement had been a serious one. They had not 
been sensational, but success had attended their 
efforts. They adopted no sensational means for 
getting people together, nor for maintaining their 
iaterest. They had tried to keep their hymn-book 
from everything sectarian and dogmatic, and such 
as no one could object to, and he thought the hymns 
used at the Sunday afternoon meetings might be 
sung in any church or religious assembly in the 
world. He thought algo they had found a universal 
religion at those meetings. They had found what 
was true for the good Catholic, true for the 
good Protestant, for the good Trinitarian, the good 
Unitarian, and, if they would only believe it, true 
for the good Secularist. They had found the old 
religion of the Sermon on the Mount, of the Lord’s 
Prayer, the religion of humanity, of daily life and 
work, and daily faithfulness to one’s ideal of what 
was right and good. That was what he called a 
universal religion. The moment they shut the door 
of sectarian dogma they opened the door of humanity. 
They had also been trying to break down all bigotry. 
They had done it, not by denouncing bigotry, but by 
trying to set up an ideal of what would be the very 
opposite of bigotry. Referring to the financial part 
of the undertaking, the rev. gentleman said that 
those attending the meetings had, by their pence 
given at the collections, subscribed nearly £50 dur- 
ing the season, and the expenses amounteé to about 
£80, but he entertained no fear of being enabled to 
raise the £30. Asregarded the next season, if it 
was the desire of the congregation, he hoped to be 
able to continue the services, a suggestion that was 
met by energetic affirmative cries. In conclusion, 
Mr. Hopps urged those who had been in the habit of 
attending the gatherings to continue the custom of 
going to some place of worship—to the churches or 
chapels in the town where they found that which 
best suited their wants, A most successful and plea- 
sant evening terminated by the singing of a hymn, 
in which the vast audience heartily joined. 

Reapina.—On Sunday evening the Rev. R. R. 
Suffield preached on ‘‘The Joys and Benefits of 
Literature,” the offertory (which amounted to 
£4 14s, 34d.) being devoted to the Free Library and 
Town Hall Buildings Fund. The rev. gentleman 
took for his text Ecclesiasticus xxvi. 14, ‘‘ There is 
nothing so much worth as a mind well instructed”; 
and Kecles. xxv. 3, ‘If thou hast gathered-nothing 
in thy youth, how canst thou find anything in thine 
age 2” 

A sxconp and enlarged edition of Mr. Edwin 
Hatch’s Bancroft Lectures, ‘* The Organisation of tle 
Early Christian Churches,” will now come out, 
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THE AIM OF THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL, 
AND HOW TO ATTAIN IT. 
[The following paper was read by Miss ANNA 
Swanwick at the meeting at the Portland British 
School last Saturday evening. ] 


It was with extreme diffidence that I accepted 
the invitation to address you on the present oc- 
casion ; so many years have elapsed since I ceased 
to be a Sunday-school teacher, a vocation which 
I relinquished with great regret, that it seems 
presumptuous on my part to address those whose 
experience is so much fresher than my own. 

Remembering, however, that the Conference 
which wil! follow the address forms the principal 
feature of this evening’s gathering, and that full 
opportunity will there be afforded for the expres- 
sion of individual opinions, Iam in some mea- 
sure relieved from the painful feeling of respon- 
sibility with which I entered on my task, and 
am fain to express the heartfelt pleasure with 
which I tind myself once more among this ear- 
nest band of workers in one of the noblest causes 
which can engage the energies of the philanthro- 
pists. Before bringing under your notice what 
appears to me to be the special function of the 
Sunday-school, it may be desirable to dwell briefly 
upon the significance of Sunday itself, the true 
appreciation of which is of vital importance to 
the highest well-being of the community. We 
shall, I imagine, all agree that the main object of 
human existence is the development of mind, the 
training of men and women to the recognition of 
their true dignity as children of the Living God. 
Of the two elements which constitute human 
life, labour and rest, the former to the vast ma- 
jority of mankind is the inevitable condition of 
existence ; this being the case, we must needs re- 
cognise that work, when not in excess, is, under 
the providence of God, one of the most potent 
agents in the education of the human race, and 
very noble are the virtues which are cultivated 
in the school of toil—industry, patience, perse- 
verance, self-denial, self-control, and many others ; 
nevertheless, were this the only side of life, many 
of our noblest faculties and affections would re- 
main undeveloped, Most grateful, therefore, 
should we be for the institution of the day of 
rest, when the toiling millions leaving the factory 
and the forge, the counter and the workshop, and 
putting aside their implements of toil, may feel 
that they are not merely daily labourers for daily 
bread, but rational beings, say rather, immortal 
souls, endowed with affections and capacities 
which work alone can never satisfy. We doubt- 
less owe a debt of gratitude to the Puritans for 
impressing a sacred character upon the seventh 
day; the obligation is, however, greatly dimin- 
ished by the exclusive character which that 
sacredness assumed. 

With their blind reverence for the letter of 
Scripture, together with their fata] misconception 
as to the antagonism subsisting between the spi- 
ritual and the natural worlds, they transformed 
the day of rest into a season of idleness, the 
ennui of which was relieved only by the services 
of religion. It may be doubted whether the 
triumph of their narrow Sabbatarianism would 
not be more inimical to the highest interests of 
humanity than that of their anti-Sabbatarian 
opponents, who, regarding Sunday not as a holy- 
day, but simply as a holiday, would ignore the 
religious element, and allow all forms of amuse- 
ment to compete for popular favour. As op- 
posed to both these views, we shall probably all 
agree that Sunday should be not only a day of 
rest, refreshing alike to body and to soul, but also 
a season for the exercise of the devout affections, 
and for the cultivation of those higher faculties 
and aspirations which, amid the noise and bustle 
of the world, are, for the most part, suffered to 
lie dormant. We are enjoined “ to love the Lord 
our Ged,” not only with all our heart and with 
all our soul,” but also “with all our mind and 
with all our strength ;” remembering what high, 
capacious powers lie folded up in man, which 


too often exist only in embryo, we cannot doubt 
that their development is essential to enable the 
soul to enter, as it were, into the infinitude of 
God, which constitutes the highest prerogative 
of His children ; when we consider, moreover, 
the munificent provision which the Great Father 
has made for the enjoyment of His children, it 
must needs grieve his Holy Spirit to witness the 
brute unconscious gaze too often cast, by crea- 
tures so richly endowed, upon this glorious Uni- 
verse. 

Now, the special function of the Sunday-school 


- 
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appears to me to prepare our pupils for the true 
enjoyment and worthy employment of their day 
of rest, which constitutes no small proportion of 
our mortal lives. Hence religion, under its more 
joyous aspects, should, in my judgment, be its 
presiding genius. In accordance with this view 
an effort should be made to render school ar- 
rangements, as far as possible, attractive to the 
pupils ; and thus special attention ought, I think, 
to be given to music, for which many children 
have a natural love. If trained to take part in 
a Sunday-school choir, the delight which they 
would take in the psalmody would extend to 
their homes, and become there a purifying and 
elevating influence. Flowers, liké music, I regard 
as among the most precious gifts of Infinite 
Love; they continue to be a source of the purest 
delight and refreshment in age, while in child- 
hood, as the poet says, ‘‘ Daisies and buttercups 
gladden. our sight like treasures of silver and 
gold.” When possible, during the season, these 
precious treasures might with advantage be em- 
ployed occasionally for the adornment of the 
school-room, and afterwards be distributed among 
the children on leaving school ; another purify- 
ing influence would thus, through their agency, 
be extended to their homes. 

Having had no experience in teachiag the 
younger classes in Sunday-schools, I must leave 
this branch of our subject to the speakers who will 
follow me, and wil] dwell briefly upon the objects 
at which I aimed with my classes of elder boys 
and girls—I may rather say, of young men and 
young women—expressing, at the same time, my 
painful sense of the inadequacy of my efforts. 

Foremost amongst the agencies at our com- 
mand for fostering the religious sentiment 
stands of course the Bible, my love and ad- 
miration of which has grown with my growth, 
and strengthened with my strength. Iam aware 
of the difficulties which modern criticism has in- 
troduced into the teaching of Scripture. The 
wise course, it appears to me, is not to ignore 
these difficulties, above all to be perfectly truth- 
ful in the expression of our convictions, but at 
the same time to dwell most emphatically upon 
those portions of the sacred narrative which are 
most pregnant with moral and religious truth. 

The history of the Jews, as unfolded by mo- 
dern scholars, such as Milman, Ewald, Dean 
Stanley, and others, is a narrative so deeply in- 
teresting, so full of pictorial and biographical 
detail, that teachers who make it their theme 
will, Timagine, find little difficulty in awaken- 
ing and maintaining the interest of their class, 
The same may be said of the life of Jesus, 
the exhibition of whose character, as the moral 
image of the great Father, should, in my judg- 
ment, be an object of primary importance to all 
Sunday-school teachers. They will also, as a 
matter of course, bring prominently before their 
class the grand figure of St. Paul, together with 
the main features of his epistles. 

The importance of Biblical study as an ele- 
ment of Sunday-school teaching, however, is so 
universally recognised that I will not dwell upon 
the subject at greater length; I will only add 
that instruction upon these great themes should, 
I think, as far as possible, be made attrac- 
tive and delightful; it is also desirable that 
some definite lesson should on each Sunday be 
brought home to the minds of the class and im- 
printed on their memory. This object I endea- 
voured to secure by preparing a brief epitome of 
the lesson of the day, which, atits conclusion, my 
pupils wrote from dictation. I also prepared a 
few written copies of questions, which several 
of my pupils liked to take home, and to which 
they brought written answers on the following 
Sunday, which were considered before entering 
upon the topic of the day. 

I turn now to another subject, which appears 
to me to be peculiarly suitable to Sunday-school 
teaching, appealing as it does to our highest sen- 
timents and aspirations ; I allude to poetry. We 
can, I imagine, hardly realise the benefit which 
would be conferred upon the working classes by 
inspiring them with a genuine love for poetry ; 
as by the stroke of an enchanter’s wand, the 
poet opens to us an ideal world, wherein, raised 
above the dusty thoroughfares of ordinary life, 
we breathe a serene and a purer atmosphere. The 
delight thus experienced bears witness to the 
element of infinity in the human soul, which, 
being immortal, rejoices in the awakening of its 
diviner instincts. Poetry, moreover, by depict- 
ing the scenes of nature and of life, interprets 
for us the divine drama of the universe, and 
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under this aspect also becomes the handmaid of 
religion. This view of poetry has been so ad- 
mirably set forth by an eloquent writer that I 
may perhaps be excused for quoting his words: 
—‘ Poetry,” he says, “is not only a creation of 
the human mind, but a power like one of Na- 
ture’s ; it speaks to men as the winds and orean 
speak ; it moves them as the beauty of evening 
moves them ; and makes them thrill, as does the 
thunder in the tempest, with a sense of grandeur ; 
it softens, soothes and blesses, as the quiet of the 
stars in the ripple of water ; for.the poet is the 
living voice of nature, as he is the expressing 
voice of man.” 

It is, moreover, my belief that the ideal 
forms which haunt the imagination havea far 
more powerful effect in forming the character, 
especially in youth, than truths which address 
themselves more directly to the intellect. I have 
had some gratifying proofs that my faith in the 
power of poetry to stir the deeper springs of feel- 
ing in the human heart is not unfounded. 

Tonce took a class of young women through 
the poems of Milton, associated with a_ brief 
sketch of his life. Some time afterwards I was 
told that I was wanted, and on going downstairs, 
I found one of my former pupils with a peram- 
bulator ; she told me that since she last saw me 
she had been married, and had gone to reside at 
some distance, adding that her chief object in 
coming tosee me was to thank me for having 
taught her to love poetry, especially “ Comus,” 
because, having now a little girl of her own, she 
could teach her to love poetry also. Most fer- 
vently, therefore, do I respond to the sentiment 
embodied in the following lines of Words- 
worth :— 


“ Blessings be with them and eternal praise 
Who gave us nobler loves and nobler cares— 
The Poets, who on earth have made us heirs 
Of truth and pure delight by heavenly lays.” 


There is another topic peculiarly suited to Sun- 
day-school teaching, upon which I would fain dwell. 
T allude to biography. Lives of the Great and 
Good have been called the rungs of the ladder by 
which we ascend to God. The glorious company 
of men and womeu whose pure and holy lives 
have helped to establish on earth the Kingdom of 
Heaven, are a precious heritage, bequeathed to us 
by every age and every clime, and form one of 
the most powerful agencies for educating the 
conscience of mankind. 

We hear much in the present day of the ‘decay 
of deference,” of the respect paid to rank and 
social position, a legacy bequeathed to us by the 
feudal age ; this process will doubtless continue 
with the changed conditions of society which cha- 
racterise the present day ; most earnestly do I 
hope that it may be accompanied by a correspond- 
ing growth of that genuine politeness which is 
the natural outcome of the Apostolic injunction, 
“Honour all Men,” and whiclr ought to be most 
sedulously cultivated in the Sunday-school, This 
decay of deference, which cannot, I imagine, be 
wholly arrested, renders it the more imperative 
that we should cultivate reverence towards those 
who are truly worthy of reverence, and hence, in 
my judgment, the extreme importance of inspir- 
ing in the young a taste for biography. 

How fully this feeling was shared by the late 
Dean Stanley may be seen by the following in- 
cident :—A lady having undertaken to distribute 
the prizes to the successful pupils in one of the 
high schools, Dean Stanley kindly promised to 
support her® In doing so he related that a lady 
in America had informed a clergyman, a friend 
of his, that she objected to her daughter learning 
the catechism, because she was there enjoined 
“to behave herself lowly and reverently to her 
betters.” The lady did not consider that her 
daughter had any betters, and on this ground her 
objection was founded. “Now,” observed Dean 
Stanley, “Ido not at all sympathise with this 
lady ; on the contrary, I hold that we oughtall to 
behave ourselves lowly and reverently to our 
betters ; to some of these you will now be intro- 
duced ; you will receive the works of Shakespeare, 
of Milton, and of other great men, towards whom 
we must all behave ourselves lowly and rever- 
ently.” 

The History of Christianity—a subject which 
I found attractive to a class of youths—forms a 
valuable framework for biography, independently 
of the lessons of which it may be the medium. 
Other passages of history might with advantage 
be made subservient to the same end, 
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One of the great lessons which T am anxious 
to enforce this evening, in opposition to the nar- 
row Puritan notion of the antagonism subsisting 
between the natural and the spiritual worlds is, 
that religion will not exert her legitimate influ- 
ence till she asserts her claim to direct every de- 
partment of human life, and, consequently, till it 
is recognised that all knowledge may be hal- 
lowed by being devoted to her service. 

All who have had the privilege of attending 
the lectures of the late Professor Faraday will 
remember how with him science became reli- 
gious; his whole soul seemed so impressed with 
a sense of the immediate presence of the Great 
Being whose laws, as manifested in the material 
Universe, it was his object to expound, that he 
unconsciously raised his hearers to the same 
high level of thought. In the present day, when 
science occupies so large a share of public atten- 
tion, it seems to me to be important that it 
should be brought before the minds of the young 
under its more sacred aspects, Accordingly, 
should any Sunday-school teacher feel impelled 
to teach his class the rudiments of science, if his 
lessons are in harmony with the spirit of the 
sacred day, I, for my part, should consider that 
he was doing a good work. The injunction, 
“Consider the lilies bow they grow,” might be 
urged to justify a botanical Sunday-school class. 

How deeply the scientific mind may be imbued 
with the religious sentiment is strikingly ex- 
hibited in the closing words of the diary of Am- 
pére, whose discoveries in the higher mathematics 
and in electricity entitle him to rank with New- 
ton and Faraday. ‘ Work,” he writes, “in the 
spirit of prayer. Study the things of this world, 
. . » but contemplate them only with one eye; 
let the other eye be constantly fixed upon the 
light eternal. Listen to the voice of the sages, 
but listen to them only with one ear; let the 
other be always ready to receive the sweet ac- 
cents of the voice of thy celestial friend... . 
Write only with one hand ; with the other grasp 
the garment of God, as a child clings to the gar- 
ment of his father. . . . Let my soul henceforth 
remain thus united to God and to Jesus Christ. 
Bless me, my God.” 


We must all recognise how little direct instruc- 
tion, in any department of knowledge, can be 
communicated during the comparatively brief 
period of scbool-day intercourse. 

The aim of all true teachers will be to sti- 
mulate the minds of their pupils, to inspire 
a love for the good, the beautiful, and the true, 
and to awaken the appetite for more ample 
knowledge which books can alone appease. “ In 
the best books,” to quote the words of Channing, 
“Great men talk with us, give us their most 
precious thoughts, pour their souls into our 
souls ;” if we can succeed in leading our pupils 
to appreciate these priceless treasures, and to 
take real delight in making their acquaintance 
we shall have conferred upon them an inesti- 
mable boon. 

I have reserved to the last what I regard as the 
most important function of the Sunday-school, 
namely, to inspire our pupils, together with the 
thirst for knowledge, with the desire to become 
teachers themselves ; to make them feel that tobe 
fellow-workers with God in establishing his king- 
dom upon earth is the highest privilege of his chil- 
dren. It was the consciousness of this high voca- 
tion which transformed the fishermen of Galilee 
into apostles and martyrs, and some humble 
spark of that sacred fire, kindled in the hearts of 
working men and working women would, I be- 
lieve, shed a glory over their lives, and impart a 
dignity to their ordinary avocations, which could 
be derived from no other source. 

I have thus very imperfectly indicated some of 
the objects which, in my judgment, ought to be 
aimed at in the Sunday-school ; the discussion 
which will now take place will, I trust, throw 
light upon the most effectual means for their 
accomplishment. 


Proressor Kurnen has chosen for the sub- 
ject of his Hibbert Lectures “National Reli- 
gions and Universal Religions,’ and they will 
be delivered as before in St. George’s Hall, 
Langham-place, the first being on April 25th. 
Professor Kuenen has consented to deliver the 
lectures also at Oxford, and he will lecture in 
English, 


Occasional Notes. 


On Tuesday ‘Sir A. Gordon succeeded, with 
the approval of the Government, in gaining a 
Select Committee of the House to inquire into the 
law which authorises the demanding of mortuary 
fees, and into the ecclesiastical fees levied by 
ministers of religion upon the occasion of burials, 
and the erection of monuments in cemeteries and 
parish churchyards ; and to report to that House 
whether any legislation is desirable with a view 
to their regulation and reduction. It appears 
that as far back as the time of Henry VIII. an 
Act waspassed prohibiting the'clergy from taking 
higher burial fees than those prescribed by the Act, 
which range in different parishes from 1s. 6d. to 
£1 3s., while in regard to memorial and monu- 
mental charges, the clergyman has the power of 
making any charge he thought proper. It need 
hardly be added that although the clergy as a 
rule are not mercenery, this power has often been 
greatly abused under the influence of party 
spirit. Had not Mr. Osborne Morgan stated it 
as a fact, we should hardly have thought it possi- 
ble that there are some clergymen who used the 
fees as a screw to compel burial with the Church 
service instead of under the new Burials Act. 
The way in which the clergyman did this, accord- 
ing to the same high authority, was to say, “ If 
you have the burial according to my service the 
fee will be 5s., but if you have it under the 
Buriais Act the fee will be £5.” Every sensible 
person, whether Churchman or Nonconformist, 
will agree with Mr. Osborne Morgan that “‘it is 
desirable in the interests of the clergy as well as 
the public that such things should be impossible.” 
A clergyman is professedly a Christian, and pre- 
sumably a gentleman. He is neither when he 
misuses ]1is influence for purposes of extortion and 
ecclesiastical domination. In such a case as that 
mentioned above he ought to be publicly stigma- 
tised as a swindler. 


Last week a curious incident occurred in the 
City of London during the hearing of a case in 
which a Parsee gentleman was called asa witness. 
He objected to be sworn either on the Old or 
New Testament, and not being a Mohammedan, 
he could not be sworn on the Koran. He men- 
tioned, however, that he had asacred relic about 
his person asa charm, and he thought by making 
a declaration, and holding the relic in his hand, 
and not concealing it, the act would be binding 
upon his conscience. Mr. Commissioner Kerr 
said under the peculiar circumstances be would 
be justified in taking the witness’s declaration, if 
at the same time he‘held the charm unconcealed 
in his hand, and declared that he would consider 
the act sufficiently binding upon him to bear true 
testimony inthe matter at issue. He always un- 
derstood, however, that a Parsee was usually 
sworn holding the tail of a cow, which was a 
sacred animal in India.—That last remark is very 
suggestive, but our instinctive British reverence 
for noble Lords and honourable gentlemen pre- 
vents us from even hinting the name of the 
animal by holding the tail of which some of them 
might not inappropriately take the present par- 
liamentary oath, and probably the oath so 
administered would be quite as solemn and quite 
as binding on some elastic consciences. 


Ir is not all impossible that at no distant 
period a Parsee—who, as a fellow subject, is quite 
entitled to the honour—may be elected a member 
of the House of Commons. We may then have 
the remarkable spectacle of some bucolic gentle- 
man guiding a cow to the table under serious 
difficulties. in order that the honourable member 
may take the oath holding on to its tail with due 
solemnity. Two questions will then arise—sup- 
posing that the cow is got to the table. Willa 
British cow answer the purpose as effectually as 
an Indian cow? And if it should be decided 
after prolonged and animated debates that an 
Indian cow is indispensable, a second question 
will arise: Supposing that a native Indian cow is 
imported for the parpose, will the sanctity it un- 
doubtedly possesses for the Parsee conscience on 
Indian soil be transmitted with the animal to 
British soil? We can conceive that both these 
important questions would give rise to inter- 
minable debates, quite as intricate and instruc- 
tive, and involving as many important constitu- 
tional considerations as the recent Bradlaugh 
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discussions. There would {be one inestimable 
advantage. It would be quite impossible for 


the honourable Parsee to steal a march on the 
Speaker and the House, because the indispen- 
sable cow could not be got to the table surrepti- 
tiously. 


Possisty if Mr. Bradlaugh coald have produced 
some sacred relic which he regarded as a “ charm” 
he might, like the Parsee, have been allowed 
to be sworn. But Mr. Bradlaugh we fancy is not 
a relic-hunter, and so unbelief is shut out where 
the grossest superstition is free to enter, although 
Bacon said, ‘‘ It were better to have no opinion 
of God at all than such an opinion as is unworthy 
of him ;” and again, ‘ the similitude of supersti- 
tion to religion makes it the more deformed.” 

On Monday the Record published its last 
number in its present form. Yesterday it ap- 
peared as a weekly paper, instead of three times 
a-week, and in an altered garb. In the course 
of an interesting retrospect of its fifty years’ 
career, it refers to its manifold services to the 
Evangelical party, its long and persistent con- 
flict with Ritualist. and Sacerdotal forms of 
error in all their various stages; and adds the 
following passage, which has special interest for 
our readers:—“The Broad Church errors tend- 
ing directly to substitute Rationalism for Reve- 
lation, and to deny the divine inspiration and 
authority of Holy Scripture always seemed more 
subtle, and even more dangerous, than Ritual- 
ism. Against these in every form the Lecord 
therefore waged war, although careful to make 
a difference between those errors which directly 
assail the foundations of the faith, and those 
which only tend in that direction. The Neolo- 
gian “tendencies” of Hare, Arnold, Bunsen, 
Coleridge, Maurice, Frederick Robertson, Stop- 
ford Brooke, Voysey, Jowett, Stanley, and the 
Hssayists and Reviewers were all successfully 
canvassed and exposed, but we have always wel- 
comed the thought that some, like Arnold and 
Coleridge, appeared to advance nearer and nearer 
to truth, whilst others, like Maurice and Frede- 
rick Robertson, seemed to be oppressed by a 
morbid constitutional idiosynecrasy which dis- 
turbed their judgment; so that whilst we were 
bound more or less to condemn their writings, 
we were happily relieved from the duty of sit- 
ting in judgment on the writers.” That last 
sentence really is a “sign of grace,” and shows 
that the fecord is improving in her old age 
Poor old grandmotherly ecord, she little knows 
how rite she has done to promote both the 
Ritualist and the Broad Church movements ! 


Tue Pall Mall Gazette, referring to the “Tom 
Collins ” episode in the House of Commons yes- 
terday week, says :—“ A member of the House of 
Commons made a public profession of his faith in 
the doctrine of the Trinity, and the House, in- 
stead of being edified, was convulsed with 
laughter. Yet the occasion was hardly one for 
merriment if the conventional cant about the 
peril of admitting atheists to the Legislature pos- 
sessed the least reality. Sir Wilfrid Lawson’s 
attempt to catechise the newly elected member 
for Knaresborough had given rise toa ‘reason- 
able suspicion’ that Mr. Collins was an atheist 
in disguise. Whereupon a vigilant and orthodox 
public overwhelms the suspected atheist with an 
avalanche of letters, inquisitorial and minatory, 
to escape a continuance of which he stood up last 
night and declared his readiness ‘to declare his 
belief in the Nicene or in the words of the Atha- 
nasian Creed.’ Instead of welcoming this con- 
clusive refutation of the grave charge brought 
against one of its members, the House laughed 
so consumedly that Mr. Collins could hardly get 
ahearing. The scene affords a fitting pendant to 
the reception of Lord Redesdale’s Bill in the 
other House, and aptly illustrates the hollowness 
and hypocrisy of the prevailing outcry against 
Mr. Bradlaugh’s unbelief.” It was hardly, by the 
way, Mr. Collins’s professiun of belief in the Tri- 
nity that the House laughedat, but the hon. mem- 
ber’s profession of his readiness to formulate and 
expound his faith in the terms of the Nicene and 
Athanasian Creeds, which is quite a different 
thing. A layman in these days professing serious 
acceptance of these creeds seems to be thought 
quite a ludicrous spectacle. 


Tux Charity Organisation Society are about to 
bring out a useful work, It is called the “ Chari- 
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ties’ Register and Digest,” being a classified 
register of charities in, or available for, the me- 
tropolis, and a digest of information respecting 
the legal, voluntary, and other means for the 
prevention and relief of distress and the improve- 
ment of the condition of the poor. There is a 
preface upon the administration of charity and 
the legal provision made by the Poor Law and 
other authorities for the relief of the poor and 
afflicted. The information required in connec- 
tion with charitable work by the public generally, 
district visitors, and almoners will be given in 
regard to the local authorities in the metropolis, 
the School Board, reformatory and industrial 
schools, institutions for inebriates, &c. In an 
appendix there are particulars regarding benevo- 
lent and friendly societies, trade societies, savings 
banks, servants’ registries, &c. 

Dr. Water C. Surru, the Free Churchman, 
in addressing an.audience of students last week 
on “ Progress in Theology,” protested against the 
notion of finality in theological science. Theo- 
logy was bound to move with the other sciences, 
and the supreme law of all science was the 
law of growth. He did not believe radical 
beliefs would be affected by the critical in- 
vestigations of the future, though some things at 
present deemed highly important might have 
to be discarded. The ethical idea of God would 
in time to come dominate the metaphysical con- 
ception of Him. God’s fatherhood would be more 
to us than His sovereignty. His love would con- 
trol His power. 


Tue Rey. Paxton Hoop has been the medium 
for the presentation to Harvard University of a 
gift from Mr. John Hargraves, of Liverpool, of 
a picture by one of the most illustrious of old 
English artists, “ Old Crome.” The picture has 
a noticeable interest; it came into the posses- 
sion of Mr. Hargraves from Miss Mather—be- 
lieved to be the last representative in Hngland 
of the family of Increase and Cotton Mather. 
Richard Mather, the father and ancestor of the 
Mather family, was for some time master of 
Toxteth Grammar School, near Liverpool, and 
an oak tree, planted, it is believed, by him, stood 
in the park of Mr. Hargraves. It had to be cut 
down, and from it he had an elegant frame made, 
in which he placed the picture which is now, 
through his generosity, the property of the Uni- 
versity. The picture presented to Harvard is 
one of the most pleasing illustrations of the style 
of “ Old Crome,” so called to distinguish him 
from his son, who attained to some eminence as 
a painter in water-colours. 


Tue New York Express has the following en- 

couraging Prophecy :— 

When lawyers fail to take a fee, 

And juries never disagree ; 

When politicians are content, 

And landlords don’t collect their rent ; 

When naughty children all die young, 

And girls are born without a tongue ; 

When preachers cut their sermons short, 

And all folks to the church resort ; 

When back subscribers all have paid, 

And editors have fortunes made ; 

Such happiness will sure portend 

This world must soon come to an end, 


Mr. Tennyson, replying to a Good Templar 
remonstrance against the invitation to repeated 
drinking in his new national song, explains that 
the “ common cup” has inallages been employed 
as a symbol of unity, and it is only in reference 
to that symbol that he has used the word “ drink.” 


A RETURN has been issued, which shows that 
of a total population in Scotland of 3,735,536, 
those who speak Gaelic number 231,602. The 
three greatest Gaelic-speaking counties are In- 
verness (60,447), Ross and Cromarty (56,767), 
and Argyll (50,118). 


In a review of “The Two Mills,” the Dazly 
News stated that, at atime when he could ill 


afford it, J. S. Mill assisted Mr. Herbert Spencer 
in publishing one of his books. The latter thus 
states the actual facts :—“ When, after having for 
many years continued to lose by my works, I 
issued with one of ‘the serial numbers of th 
‘System of Philosophy’ a note of cessation, 
received a letter from Mr. Mill expressing hi 
concern, and proposing, in the first place, to raise® 
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a fund to reimburse me, and, in the second place 
to guarantee ny publisher against loss if I would 
continue. These generous offers—the more gene- 
rous because on some cardinal questions we were 
at variance—I felt unable to accept, and, fully 
recognising the nobility of feeling which prompted 
them, wrote to decline.” 


In Canada and the United States the freedom 
of the Pew asserts itself in peculiar ways. A 
Canadian Court has just decided that a pew- 
owner has a right to sleep in church and to snore 
should he see fit, without being molested in these 
privileges. An American Court recently decided 
that.a man had a right to put*his feet upon the 
back of the next pew to that owned by himself 
if he felt so disposed. 


Tuomas ParcerEr’s (or Foxcorz) Cuanrry.—The 
annual meeting of the trustees of this Charity was 
held at Messrs. Harding and Son’s offices, Birming- 
ham, on March 20; the Rey. W. Carey Walters in 
the chair. The other trustees present were the 
Revs. C. Clarke, W. Cochrane, H. Eachus, M. Gib- 
son, D, Maginnis, H. McKean, and James Taplin. 
The following officers were elected for the ensuing 
year :—The Rey. W. Carey Walters, Chairman ; the 
Rey. M. Gibson, Vice-Chairman ; the Chairman and 
the Rev. H. Hachus, Auditors; Mr, Joseph Beattie. 
Treasurer; and Mr. Charles Harding, Secretary. 
The business was principally formal. The vacancies 
which have occurred since the last annual meeting 
from deaths, and in one case owing to an annuitant 
having voluntarily relinquished her annuity in con- 
sequence of her improved circumstances, have from 
time to time been supplied. The number of an- 
nuitants is one hundred, ninety-two of whom re- 
ceive £20 -a-year each, and the remaining eight, 
being sisters, £16 each. No vacancy exists. ‘The 
number of applicants on the books is large. It is 
interesting to add that the trustees placed on their 
annuity list Miss Alice Bronte, aunt of Charlotte 
Bronte, of more than eighty years of age, who was 
recently found by the Dean of Dromore in a most 
destitute condition. Attention was drawn to her 
case by a correspondent of the Christian World, and 
it was warmly taken up by the Rey. David Magin- 
nis, one of the trustees. 


Waxsatu.—In September last we reported the 
improvements and alterations in the interior of the 
Unitarian Chapel, Stafford-street, Walsall. These 
were accomplished at a cost of about £85, towards 
which, after the school debt had been paid, £50 had 
been left by the bazaar held last summer, leaving 
£35 still tobe obtained. Forthe reduction or ex- 
tinction of this debt a sale of work was held 
in the school-room on the evenings of Tuesday and 
Wednesday of last week. On Tuesday night there 
was asacred concert in the chapel. All the pieces 
were remarkably well executed, and several of the 
soloists received encores. At the conclusion of the 
concert the sales at the stalls began, and were 
continued for the rest of the evening. On Wed- 
nesday evening the attendance was much better, and 
anexcellent miscellaneous concert was given. The 
gross receiptsofthe sale was about £30, which is 
fully as much as any of the friends were expecting 
to reach. Thus this little working class congrega- 
tion, with the generous assistance of friends outside 
them, have, during the last year and a half, expended 
about £225 upon their school and chapel, and raised 
it all, with the exception of about $10, 


Tur Sunpay Socrery.—A numerously attended 
evening party and conyersazione in cofinection with 
this society was held on Thursday evening, at the 
Freemasons’ Tavern, and was preceded by a meeting 
under the presidency of Mr. Burt, M.P. In opening 
the proceedings, the Chairman referred to the reso- 
lution about to be submitted to the House of Com- 
mons by Mr, Howard, affirming the advisability of 
opening the public museums and galleries on Sun- 
day. From the opinions he had heard expressed 
on every side he felt justified in anticipating that 
the present House would adopt the resolution, and 
he did not believe that in such a case the House of 
Lords would reject it. He believed that the spread 
of education and the prevalence of broader views 
would enable them speedily to achieve success.—A 
resolution in support of Mr, Howard’s motion was 
then adopted, on the motion of Mr. Westlake, Q.C., 
supported by Mr. James Heywood and Mr. §. CO, 
Evans Williams, M.P, 

Amuerst Conteae, Massacauserts, was destroyed 
by fire on Wednesday. The loss is estimated at 
250,000 dols, 
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Westrrn Unirartan Union. 
My. William Butcher (Treasurer), Mr. Charles Jecks 


The following is a list of the Delegates to the (Secretary), 


National Conference of Unitarian, Free Chris- 
tian, and other Non-Subscribing Churches, to be 


West Rivrne Disrrior SunpAy Souoon Assocrarion. 
Mr. J. S. Mathers (President), Rev. Joseph M. 


held at Liverpool on the 18th, 19th and 20th April, | Pilkington (Secretary). 


1882, so far as it is yet complete. Any errors 
and omissions will be made good on application 
to the Secretary of the Conference, the Rev. A. W. 
Worthington, Old Swinford, Stourbridge. The 
names of ministers are not inserted, unless ap- 
pointed as sole delegates by some congregation 
or Association. It may be understood that the 
ministers of almost every congregation men- 
tioned, and many more, will be present :— 


British AND ForEIGN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION. 

Mr. D. Ainsworth, M.P. (President), 
Tayler (Treasurer), Rey. H. Ierson, M.A. (Secretary), 
Rev. P. W. Clayden, Rev. W. H. Channing, Rev. R. 
Spears, Rey. D. Amos, Mr. J. T. Preston, Mr. Pinnock, 
Mr. T. ©. Clarke, Mr. C. J. G. Hiloart, Mr. James 
Heywood, Mr. H. Jeffery, Rev. T. L. Marshall, Mr. D. 
Martineau, Mr. F. Nettlefold, Mr. W. Shaen, Mr. J. 
Troup, Mr. I. M. Wade, Rey. J. T. Whitehead, Rey. 
J. Worthington. 


Stnpay Scuoon AssocraTIon. 
Mr. F. Nettlefold (President), Dr. Blake Odgers 
(Treasurer), Mr, I. M. Wade (Secretary). 


Bopy or Eneuish PressyrerrtaAn Ministers or Lon- 
DON AND WestrMinstur (1665). 
The Rey. Dr. Drummond (Secretary) ; the Rey. T. L. 
Marshall, 


GENERAL Baptist ASSEMBLY. 
Rey. T. B. W. Briggs, Rev. J. Ellis, Rev. H. Solly. 


Home Misstonary Boarp. 
Mr. Thomas Diggles, Rev. C. ©. Coe. 


Missionary ConFERENCE. 
Rev. Joseph Freeston (President), Rev. Noah Green 
(Secretary). 
Betrast Unirarran Society. 
Mr. Thomas McClelland, J.P. (President), Mr. Robert 
McUalmont, F.G.S. (Secretary), Mr. John R. Neill. 


Bury District Sunnay Scuoon Unron. 
Mr. Cuthbert C. Grundy (President). 


East Anourtan Unitarian Mrssron. 
Rey. T. B. Broadrick, Rev. H. W. Perris, Mr, A. P. 
Allen. 


East Cursuine Crristran Misstonary Union. 
Mr. John Heys, Mr. John Jackson. 


Trish Unitarian Curistran Soorery. 
Dr. Henry Kennedy, Rev. D. D. Jeremy, M.A. 


Lrverproot Disrrict Sunpay ScHoon TuAacuErs’ 
ASSOCIATION. 
Mr. Geo. Eyre Evans, Mr. A. W. Hall, Miss Lewin. 


Lonpon District Unrrarran Socrery. 
Revs. R. Spears and J. E. Stead (Missionaries), Mr. 
David Martineau (Treasurer), Mr. Stanton W. Preston 
and My. Arthur Titford (Secretaries). 


Lonpon Domestic Mission Socrnty, 
Rev. W. A. Pope, Rev. F. A. Summers. 
Mancuester District Unitarian Assocration, 
Rev. William Gaskell, M.A., Rev. Charles 1, 
Poynting (Secretary), Mr. John Dendy, jun. 
Mancuustar Unrrartan Sunpay Souoon Union, 
Mr. Henry Hyde, Mr. W. H. Mellor, Mr. 
Wigley (Secretary). 
Mancouuster District Sunpay Sonoon Assocratron. 
Rey. R. Pilcher, B.A., Mr. G. H. Leigh, Mr. John 
Reynolds. 


J. 


Mipuanp CuristrAn Union. 
Mr. Charles Harding, Mr. J. A, Jones, Mr. §. B. 
Whitfield, Mr. 8. Greenway. 


Norra Cursmire Unrrartan Sunpay Scroon Union. 
Rev. Noah Green, Mr. Edwin B. Broadrick, 


Norra anp Hast Lancasuire Unitarian Mission. 
My. J. Carter Hollins, Mr. Thomas Harwood. 


Norra-Easr LANCASHIRE FREE CongREGATIONAL UNION, 
Mr. John Ashworth. 


Nortu Miptanp Sunpay Scuoon Assocratron. 
Mr. William Gill, Mr, Alfred Henry Burgess (Secre- 
tary). 
NoRTHUMBERLAND AND Duruam Unirarran Assocra- 
; TION. 
Mrs. Clarke, Miss Meek, Miss M, Lambert. 


SourHern Unirarran Socrmry. 
Mr. Robert Pinnock (President), Mr. Henry Blessley 
(Secretary). 


Warwicgsaire, &c., Meetine or Mrnisturs. 
Rev. James Alsop, Rev. B. Wright, Rev. David Heap, 
Rey. Henry McKean. 


Wetce Univtarran Assocrarion. 
Rey. Thomas Thomas, Rey. W, James, B,A., Rey. 
R, J, Jones, Mr, T, Thomas, 


ConGREGATIONS. 

A berdeen.—Rey. George T. Walters. 

Acerington.—Mr. Thomas Waddington. 

Ammsworth.—Mr. Andrew Taylor, Mr. John Tayler, 
Mr. Henry Spencer. 

Bedford.—Mr. George Miller. 

Belfast (Second Congregation).—Dr. Hugh Hynd- 
man, Dr. W. B. Ritchie, Mr. W. Rankin, Mr. Geo. 
Fisher, Mr. D. W. Moore. 

Belfast (Domestic Mission).—Rev. Joseph Pollard. 

Belfast (Mountpottinger).—Mr. James Davidson, Mr. 


Me. <2. John Scott, Mr. James McWilliam. 


Bewdley.—Mr. Ralph Bainbridge. 

Birmingham (Old Meeting House).—Mr. John Pick- 
ering, Mr. Edward Townley, Mr. Richard Peyton. 

Birmingham (Church of the Messiah).—Mr. §. 
Greenway, Mr. Herbert New, Jun. 

Bumingham (Hurst-street Chapel).—Mr. John fF, 
Luckett. 

Birmingham (Church of the Saviour).—Mr. J. 8. 
Manton, Mr. Edward L. Tyndall. 

Birmingham (Lawrence-street).—Myr. John Cadwal- 
der. ; 

Blackpool.—Mr. James Hulme. 

Bolton (Bank-street)—Mr. Charles Bowman, Mr. 
William Inglis, Mr. Thomas Haselden. 

Bolton (Commission-street).—Mr, 
Bradshaw. 

Bolton (Free Christian Church).—Mr. James Kirk- 
man. 

Brighton.—Mr. W. Slatter, Mr. Wilmshurst 

Bridport.—Mr. Wm. Colfox, B.A., J.P. 

Burnley. —Mr, Councillor Blezard, 

Bristol (Lewin’s Mead).—Rev. A. N. Blatch- 
ford, B.A. 

Clifton (Oakfield-road).—Mr. W. Butcher. 

Caeronnen and Lampeter.—Rev. R. C. Jones. 

Canterbury.—Mr. J. Temple Ellerbeck, of Liverpool. 

Cheltenham.—Mr. Thos. Furber, Rev. John Rob- 
berds, B.A. 

Chester.—Mr. Spencer Percival. 

Colne. —Mr. James Hartley. 

Coseley.—Mr. H. Hughes. 

Cork,—Rev. W. Whitelegge, M.A. 

Crewe.—Mr. Alderman James Briggs. 

Croydon.—Rev. E. M. Geldart and another. 

Denton.—Several delegates to be appointed. 

Derby.—Mr. J. A. Warwick, Mr. Charles Wibberley. 

Dean-row.—Mr. John Torkington. 

Dob-lane.—Mr. L. Pollitt, Mr. J. Partington. 

Droylsden.—Myr. Wm. Hadwen. 

Dublin (Stephen’s Green).—Dr. Henry Kennedy. 

Dukinfield.—Mr. Edwin B. Broadrick, Mr. John 0. 
Kerfoot. 

Exeter.—Rev. T. W. Chignell. 

Flagg.—Mr. Charles Woollen. 

Gee Cross, Hyde.—Mr. Charles Hibbert, J.P. 

Glasgow (Vincent-street).—Dr. John Barlow. 

Glasgow (South-street).—Rev. Alexander Webster. 

Glossop.—Mr. Wright Booth, Mr. Henry C. Hard- 
man. 

Godalming.—Mr. Edwin Ellis. 

Great Hucklow.—Reyv. H. Webb-Ellis, the Senior 
Warden, the Secretary. 

Guildford.—Mr. George Hicks. 

Hastings.—Mr, Edgar 8. Anthony, M.A., M.N.C. 

Heywood.—Mr, Sutcliffe Firth, Mr. Jonn Standring. 

Horsham.—Rev. J. Taylor. 

Huddersfield.—Rev. J. Thomas, M.A. 

Full.—Mr. John Wilkinson, Mr. Wm. Wilkinson, 
Mr. D. Maxwell, Mr. A. Frost. 

Ipswich.—Mr. F. Robinson. 

Kendal.—Mr. John Robinson. 

Kidderminster.—Mrs. W. Talbot, Mr, Frank Colsey. 

Lancaster.—Mr. N. Molyneux. 

Leeds (Mill-hill Chapel).—Mr. F. M. Lupton, Secre- 
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tary. 

Leeds (Holbeck).—Mr. John 8. Mathers, Mr. John 
Spence, Mr. Wm. Westerman. 

Leicester (Great Meeting)—Mr. Edwin Clephan, 
Mr. William Kempson. 

Leicester (Free Christian Church).—Mr. Thos. Gil- 
bert, Mr. Thos. Roberts. 

Liverpool (Hope-street).—Mr, J. H. Gem, Trea- 
surer, Mr. R. R. Meade King, Secretary. 

Liverpool (Toxteth).—Mr. John Bowring, Mr. Alfred 
Morgan. 

Lnwerpool (Domestic Mission).—Mr, Rich, Robinson, 
Mr. C, C. Edwards. 

Liverpool (Hamilton-road).—Mr. J. G. Planche, Mr, 
J. Chisworth, Mr, J, Harrison, Mr, William Yates, Mr. 
J.S. Nuttall. 

London (Avondale-road, Peckham).—Mr. Halne- 
mann Epps. 

Lcndon (Rosslyn-hill).—Rev. Dr. Drummond, Dr. 
W. B. Carpenter. 

London (Unity Church, Islington).—Mr. Josh. 1. 
Preston, Treasurer ; Mr, Henry Jeffery, Secretary. 


London (Little Portland-street).—Mr. W. Arthur 
Sharpe, Mr. James Heywood, Dr. E. Haward, Mr. W, 
Shaen. 

London 
E.R.S. 

London (Stamford-street).—Mr, N. M. Tayler, Mr, 
H. Stannus, Mr. H. S. Tayler. 

London (New Gravel Pit).—Myr. Robert W. 
Wright. 

London (Blackfriars Mission).—Mr. Robinson. 

London (East Dulwich Free Christian).—Rey. T. R, 
Smithson, Mr, John Walter, Mr. T. Moore. 

Loughborough.—Mr. F. R. White. 

Lye Waste.—Mr. Ezra Crampton. 

Macclesfield (King Edward-street).—Mr. Charles 
Brocklehurst. 

Macclesfield (Paradise-street).—Mr. G. Rogers. 

Malton.—Myr. Robert Calvert. 

Manchester (Cross-street Chapel).—Mr. E. C, 
Harding, Mr. Francis W. Holland, Mr. Geo. Wm, 
Rayner Wood. 

Manchester (Strangeways).—Mr. Jozn Beyton, Mr. 
Edwin Winser. 

Manchester (Ardwick Free Christian Church).—Mr, 
John Heys, Mr. E. Lawton, Mr. Mellor. 

Manchester (Domestic Mission).—Rev. Jas. Harrop. 

Manchester (Domestic Mission, Willert-street).— 
Mrs. B. Walker. 

Mansfield.—Mr. J. Harrop White. 

Merthyr Tydfil.—Myr. Thos, Thomas. 

Middleton.—My. Thos.. B, Wood, J.P., Mr. Samuel 
Lawton. 

Monton.—Mr. Henry Leigh, Mr. Archibald Winter- 
bottom. 

Nantwich.—Mr. Philip Barker, Mr. John Ham- 
mersley, Mr. James Green, Mr. Thos. H. Hill. 

Newark.—Rev. J. Fox. 

Neuwcastle-on-Tyne.—Myr. Geo. G. Laidler, Sec. ; Mr, 
Joseph B. Ellis, Chairman of Committee. 

Newchurch.—My. T. Aitken, J.P. ; Mr. H. Nuttall. 

Newport, Isle of Wight.—Rev. K. R. Hodges. 

Northampton.—Mr, M. P. Manfield, Mr. Henry 
Smith, Mr. James Trench, Mr. A. Knight, 

Nottingham (High Pavement).—Mr. C. T. Jacoby, 
Mr. S. Bourne, Mr. W. Wright, wardens, and others. 

Nottingham (Christ Church). —Two to be appointed, 

Norwich.—Mr. H. Snowden. 

Oldbury.—My. John Morgan, Mr. George Hartland. 

Oldham.—Mr. Samuel Ogden, Mr. Alderman 
Crompton, Mr. Alderman Ashton, Mr, Wm, Wrigley, 
J.P. 


(Notting-hill),—Mr. James Heywood, 


Ormskirk.—Miss Fogg. 

Padiham.—Mr. Thos. Holland. 

Pendleton.—Mr. Thos. Deakin, Mr. W. Horrocks, 
Mr. Alfred Bowes, Mr. Jonathan Milner. 

Plymouth.—Mr. A. 8. Harris, Mr. G. E. Tippetts. 

Preston.—Mr. G. B. Dalby, Mr. Henry Hibbert, 
Mr. Samuel Lee. 

Pudsey.— 

Rawtenstall.—My, William Holden. 

Reading.—Myr. Thos. Reed. 

Ringwood.—Rev. J. W. Smith. 

Rivington.—Mr. J. W. Crompton. 

Rochdale — (Blackwater-street). — Mr. Alderman 
Shaweross, Mr. H. Wylie, B.A., H.M. Inspector of 
Schools. 

Rochdale (Clover-street).—Mr. John Jackson. 

Scarborough,—Mr. J. H. Morton. 

Shefield (Upper Chape!),—Mr. Samuel Charlesworth, 

South Shields.—Mr. James Downey. 

Stalybridge.—Mr. James Crossdale, 
Chorlton. 

Stourbridge.—My. Blurton, Mr. C. Cochrane, Mr 
A, W. Worthington. 

Styal.—Myr. Jonathan Barrow. 

Southport.—Mr, W. A. Jevons, Mr. 8. R. Kearne, 
Mr. Arthur 8. Thew. 

Swinton.—Mr. Luke Smitth, Mr. Jas. Longworth, Mr. 
Peter Holland. 

Swansea,—Mvr. Samuel Reid and another. 


Mr. Alfred 


Tamworth.—Mr. J. Lucas Balfour, Mr. Samuel 
Spruce. 

Taunton.—Mr. George Philpott, 

Wakefield.—Mr. Henry Clarkson. 

Walmsley.—Mrs. Allen. 

Walsall.—Mr. Anthony Homer, Mr. James T. 
Anderson. 

Warrington.—Mr. William Ling, Mr. Charles 


Broadbent and others. 
Whitchurch.—Mr. John Gresty. 


Tur Lonpon Scuoon Boarp at their weekly mect- 
ing on Thursday resumed the debate on higher 
elementary education, After voting for an amend- 
ment referring the matter back for the School 
Management Committee to draw up a scheme for 
the establishment of higher elementary schools, 
another amendment was proposed, and the debate 
was again adjourned. The Board adjourned over 
Easter, till the 20th April. 

Tur Wycl.f Society is now fairly started. Its 
object is to publish for the first time in history the 
complete works of John Wyclit at subscription of 
/ one guinea per annum, 
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Reviews, 


The Religions of India. By A. Barth. Autho- 
rised Translation by the Rev. J. Wood. 
London: Triibner and Co. 1882. 

English readers owe Mr. Triibner a debt of 
gratitude for including this volume in his Orien- 
tal Series. In its original form, M. Barth’s 
treatise appeared as an article in M. Lichten- 
berger’s “‘ Encyclopédie des Sciences Religieuses.” 
It was then issued as a separate work, enriched 
with numerous and valuable notes; and is now 
presented in an English dress, to secure, we hope, 
the interest of a larger circle than the special 
students of comparative religion. M. Barth has 
taken the opportunity of a fresh edition to prefix 
a useful introduction, defining more explicitly 
than was possible, under previous conditions, the 
scope and conception of his design. In this pre- 
face he partly disposes, by anticipation, of certain 
criticisms which his title might excite. For in- 
stance, he confines himself to an exhibition of the 
successive phases of the Aryan religions. Here 
is at once an immense limitation. It excludes 
the whole question of the popular religions among 
the races occupying different parts of India, 
whose beliefs and usages are still living in the 
village communities of the present day. These 
have had no literary expression ; ‘their history, 
therefore, remains unknown ; but it can hardly 
be doubted that they often influenced the forms 
of Aryan faith and worship which were intro- 
duced among them. Of this, however, M. Barth 
can give only an occasional hint ; and it would 
have rendered his exposition, we think, in every 
way clearer, if he had more distinctly enunciated 
from the beginning (by way of historical preamble 
beyond the remarks in p. xix.), the broad differ- 
ence between the religion of the conquering 
Aryans and the religions of the peoples they 
subdued. His preface, however, contains a valu- 
able hint as to the probable existence outside 
what may be called the literary religion of the 
Aryans, of a wider range of popular supersti- 
tions shared by the tribes whose priests may 
have produced the Vedic hymns. M. Barth im- 
plies that on this subject he has somewhat re- 
pressed the statement of his own belief, in de- 
ference to the consensus of opinion among mo- 
dern scholars. It is the misfortune of studies so 
special as Vedic lore that they have tended to 
shut the larger considerations of anthropology 
out of view. M. Barth, however, comes to his 
task with the equipment of a broad general cul- 
ture as well as of technical scholarship, and we 
regret that in such a matter as this he should not 
have given his philosophical instincts free play. 
Again, a treatise on the “ Religions of India” 
might have been expected to contain some ac- 
count of Indian Mohammedanism. The cireum- 
stances of its introduction, the causes of its 
spread, the nature of its triumphs over different 
forms of native faith, their mutual influence and 
interaction, would have furnished abundant ma- 
terial of the highest interest, But for this sub- 
ject, likewise, we look in vain. We have, indeed, 
sketches here and there of the efforts made by 
occasional prophets, such as Kabir or Chaitanya, 
to preach a religion which by its doctrine of Mo- 
notheism and its high moral purity might em- 
brace both Hindu and Mohammedanalike. The 
larger theme, however, is untouched. M. Barth 
may, perhaps, assume in his readers a sufficient 
knowledge of Indian history to evable them to 
supply such a want. But with respect to the 
average Englishman, such an assumption is 
grievously wide of the mark. 


These omissions, however, do not prevent this 
book from taking rank at once as in every way 
the best treatise on religion among the Hindus 
within such short compass. In the enormous range 
which it traverses—from the Vedas to Keshub 
Chunder Sen and the Brahma Samaj, it is pos- 
sible that one movement or another may receive 
Jess attention than specialists may claim for it. 
In particular, the chapter devoted to Buddhism 
appears to us disproportionately cramped, con- 
sidering the immense part it played for nearly 
a thousand years in the Peninsula, and still plays 
among the faiths of Asia, But M. Barth’s work 
has this conspicuous merit : it is penetrated by the 
sense of the unity of the story which it has to 
unfold. It recognises the roots of different 
phases of belief and practice deep in human na- 
ture ; and it discerns that the systems of succes- 
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sive ages are not elaborated out of nothing, but 
prevail only because they seem more or less to 
correspond with facts. Each fresh development 
springs out of the conditions that preceded it, as 
new minds introduce new thought to operate on 
the scene presented to them. So M. Barth passes 
from the Vedas to the Bréhmanas, from the 
Brahmanas to the Upanishads, and from the 
Upanishads to Buddhism, without ever letting 
go the clues which link them each to each, In 
the same way, when he comes to describe the rise 
of the great Sivaite and Vishnuite religions after 
the decline of Buddhism, he suggestively re- 
marks that something akin to these had probably 
existed all along among the people: or that at 
least their fundamental elements were far older 
than the late period at which they acquired pre- 
dominance. The vast number of different move- 
ments which come successively upon the scene, 
their intricate relations and their manifold diver- 
gences, are thus to a great extent harmonised 
and combined; and it is this quality in M. 
Barth’s book which so well fits it to serve as a 
general introduction to the study of the separate 
episodes of the great drama of Hindu faith. 
Further investigation may modify this or that 
conclusion ; suggestions here or there may turn 
out unsupported ; but, meantime, a conception of 
the subject as a whole has been offered to the 
reader’s mind, and supplies the necessary frame- 
work for the readjustment of details. 


Among the lines of interest which such a book 
opens up few persons will fail to note the extra- 
ordinary parallels which Indian thought con- 
tinually presents to European. When first its 
treasures of speculation were revealed, historians 
were not slow to discover among its philosophical 
schools counterparts to the Platonic and Aris- 
totelean types. The resemblances between the 
legends of Gotama Buddha and incidents of the 
Gospel story have led over and over again to 
positive assertions of the ultimate obligations 
of the Evangelists to the great teacher of the 
Ganges ; while in the figure of Krishna critics 
have seen the reflection of Christ. The parallels 
of miracle and myth are in the highest degree 
instructive, though in M. Barth’s book they can 
receive but scanty elaboration. But it is perhaps 
more surprising to find among the religious sects 
of Hinduism controversies precisely analogous to 


those which have again and again agitated’ 


Christendom. Yet our surprise vanishes as we 
remember that tlie elements of the soul’s life can 
nowhere greatly vary, and that corresponding 
realities of experience must constantly tend to 
shape themselves in corresponding forms. Dr. 
Hunter, in his delightful work on Orissa, pointed 
out the resemblance of the teachings of Chaitanya 
(born 1485 a.p.), concerning the love of God to 
the Quietism of Madame Guyon; and M. Barth 
supplies aneven more remarkable instance apropos 
of the doctrine of grace. 

“ We have already seen the opposite interpretations 
to which this doctrine was subjected in the meta- 
physics of civaism. Wemeet with the same di- 
versity of view, only still more pronounced, among 
the adherents of Vishnuism. All Vaishnavas ascribe 
in the main” the initiative in grace to God. In in- 
carnating himself the Deity anticipates human weak- 
ness, and the theory of the Avataéras presupposes 
that of exterior operations of grace, or prevenient 
grace. But on the question of interior operations 
of grace they are divided, some recognising here only 
the irresistible and free action of God, others ad- 
mitting the co-operation of man in the work of 
salvation. It was especially among the sects that 
arose out of the reform of Ramanuja that this con- 
troversy assumed such importance, Agreeably to 
Hindu habits of thought, each opinion was formu- 
lated in a figurate argument. Those on the one side 
appealed to the argument from the cat; God, they 
said, seizes the soul and saves ib, just as a cat carries 
away its little ones far from danger. Those on the 
other side appealed to the argument from the monkey ; 
the soul, they said, seizes hold of God and saves 
itself by him, just as the young of the monkey es- 
capes from danger by clinging on to the side of its 
mother, These questions gave rise to many others : 
How can God, if he is just and good, resolve to 
choose? How, if he is all-powerful, can there be 
an action outside of his? Are faith and grace, when 


* We cannot think this a happy rendering of the 
French au fond. Surely the meaning is not that the 
initiative in most cases lay with God, while there were 
some in which it did not, but that in all cases the 
initiative lay ultimately with him, no matter what 
secondary channels it might pass through, 
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once obtained, capable of being forfeited? From 
these questions, but for the tinge of local colouring, 
we could sometimes fancy ourselves transported into 
the heart of the Western world, and in the midst 
of controversies between Arminians and Gomarists, 
But we are very soon brought back into India when 
we see that this grace is immediately personified in 
Lakshmi or Radha, and that the very theologians 
who discuss these positions are often in close affinity 
with the caktas.”—P. 226 sq. 


This striking passage must speak for itself ; 
but to the student of the Christian schools it is 
assuredly an impressive fact that beneath the 
often grotesque shapes of Indian religion the 
same spiritual needs should clamour for fulfil- 
ment, and the same problems of the inner life 
demand solution which he has encountered under 
conditions so remote. It can hardly fail to add 
fresh interest. to disputes which we are too apt 
to look upon as barren, to find them thus turning 
up in unexpected forms. 

Many other topics offer themselves for remark ; 
but we must take leave of M. Barth, grateful for 
the completeness with which he traces his main 
theme through the reforming sects of the last five 
centuries down to the present day. The English 
translation reads sufficiently easily, but is not 
free from occasional awkwardness ; for instance, 
on the very samme page (125) one sentence ends 
with the words “had only to practice zs,” and 
another clause begins “it was 2 which in all pro- 
bability,” &c. The book is admirably printed, 
great care having been taken with the translitera- 
tion of Hindu names. An excellent index has 
been added, for which we are probably indebted 
to the translator ; perhaps in another edition he 
may supply-some clue to the progress of the story 
by more varied page-headings. The appropriate 
dedication to Dr. Muir reminds us how serious 
a loss the investigations of comparative religion 
have just sustained by his death ; for where will 
students find another friend so enlightened and 
generous in the bestowal of time and means on 
the promotion of large knowledge and free 
thought ? J. EC. 
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Aus den Besten Lebensstunden Higenes und An- 
geeignetes. Von Daniel Sanders. Stuttgart: 
Abenheim’sche Verlagspuchhandlung. 1882. 
[Original Poems and 'T'ranslations. | 

We sometimes think of a lexicographer as a 
Dr. Dryasdust, picking the bones of the Muses 
and Graces, but alien to their life and spirit. If 
the skit on the “ Judenhetze” by Dr. Sanders, 
of which a translation recently appeared in the 
Inquirer, were not sufficient to dispel this illu- 
sion, we should suppose the present volume from 
the same hand would, at all events, have this 
effect on any one who opened its pages. To give 
the English reader, especially the readers of the 
Inquirer, a notion of Dr. Daniel Sanders in his 
lighter literary moods, when brushing aside for 
the nonce the dust of dictionaries, he courts the 
presiding fairies» of the Castalian ‘spring, we 
should call him a German Sir John Bowring. 
His volume consists partly of original pieces, 
“ Higenes,” and still more largely of translations, 
“ Angeeignetes,” from English, Arabic, Swedish, 
Servian, Persian, Bohemian, Polish, Lithua- 
nian, Russian, Turkish, Low German, French, 
Modern and Ancient Greek, and other sources. 
Were we conversant with one-fifth part of the 
languages laid under contribution by this almost 
universal polyglott, we might be in a position to 
pronounce an opinion worth reading upon the 
merits of the whole. Such is, unfortunately, not 
the case; but to the excellence of his rendering 
of Greek and English poetry we can bear willing 
and emphatic testimony. The peculiar felicity 
with which Dr. Sanders manages to reproduce 
in his own language without any violence to its 
idiom the exact ring and the pre meaning of 
his originals, in those cases where we can check 
him, enables us to surmise that in his versions 
of more recondite tongues he will not be found 
wanting by any one who is competent to test 
his work. 

As a fair sample, we give the first two stanzas 
from a translation of Southey’s well-known 
“Battle of Blenheim,” and we leave it to those 
of our readers who are acquainted with the Ger- 
man language to say whether they ever saw 
anything in the way of rendering at once more 
faithful and less strained. It is a positive de- — 
light to see the masterly success with which Dr. 
Sanders turns each line and sentence ;— ; 
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It was a summer evening, 
Old Kaspar’s work was done ; 
And he before his cottage door 
Was sitting in the sun : 
And by him sported on the green 
His little grandchild, Wilhelmine. 
An einem Sommerabend sass, 
_ Nach schwer vollbrachtem Thun 
Alt Kaspar vor der Hiitte Thiir 
Im Sonnenschein zu ruhn, 
Und bei ihm auf dem Rasen hin 
Spielt Minchin seine Enkelin. 


She saw her brother Peterkin 
Roll something large and round, 
Which he beside the rivulet 
In playing there had found ; 
He came to ask what he had*found ‘' 
That was so large, and smooth, and round. 
Sie sah, ihr Bruder Peterchen 
Rollt’ etwas gross und rund: 
Beim Spielen an dem Bichlein dort 
That er den schénen Fund. 
Nun kam und fragt’er nach dem Fund, 
Der war so gross und glatt und rund, 


In the Arabian legend of the intolerant Abra- 
ham, given in Conway’s “Sacred Anthology,” 
the guest is a sun-worshipper. In Dr. Sanders’s 
version he is an Atheist, or, at all events, an 
Agnostic. 

In his rendering of some of the modern Greek 
ballads Dr. Sanders has been anticipated by 
Arnold Passow, and even Goethe himself; but 
we do not hesitate to say that he does not suffer 
by comparison as a translator, even with the 
greatest of his predecessors. As for the original 
pieces, they are full of grace and sprightliness, 
and permeated by the spirit of the lyrical and 
ballad poetry of other lands, which seem to have 
so fascinated the mind of Dr. Sanders. For 
those acquainted with German (and their number 
we are glad to know is growing) we can think 
of no more suitable present than this volume, 
‘which is as beautiful and tasteful outside as its 
contents are charming and delightful. 


Weshould add that the book has, as a frontis- 
piece, a portrait of the author. E. M. G. 
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Short Notices, 

Confessions of a Medium. Griffith and Farran. 
1882. 

The weak point about this book is that the 
anonymous author seems to have continually played 
upon the credulity of silly people as a spiritual- 
istic medium after he had ceased to believe in the 
system, and had discovered not only the folly but 
the baseness of many of his confederates. He justly 
says that the pictures of fraud and faith—or, as we 
should rather say, folly—revealed in this book are 
not pleasing. ‘The first indicates the depths to 
which a man may sink; the second that though 
there are more generous people in the world, of 
whom the world has little or no conception, it is 
easy for faith to degenerate to folly.’ He has en- 
deavoured to reproduce the various scenes in which 
he took part as faithfully as is consistent with 
personal reasons, and the result is an exposure of 
one of the most unwholesome systems of combined 
fraud and folly that has ever led weak-minded 
people astray. Mediums as a rule are knaves and 
impostors, as has been proved in more than one 
notorious case here and in America, and we con- 
fess to holding so strong a feeling on the subject 
that if anyone we knew professed to be a medium 
we should think it a duty at once to drop his or her 
acquaintance, and to regard them as unfit for any 
post of trust or confidence. We should say the 
same of their credulous dupes, were it not for the 
fact that many of them are persons whose motives 
and character are above the slightest breath of sus- 
picion, and who are sane on all other questions. The 
writer, who has devoted a considerable portion of 
his life to the subject, adds :—“ If there is. any truth 
in Spiritualism, if there is in it anything worthy of 
living, it will live; but in my experience of the 
subject I have never discovered the smallest particle 
of truth in its professional mediums ; and further- 
more, my observations force me to believe that 
the germs of utter ruin are contained within itself, 
that is as now practised.” The revelations he makes 
amply confirm this strong censure, and show how the 
spiritualistic phenomena which so often perplex even 
cool observers are the result of trickery and ingenious 
machinery. The book has no literary merit; but 
it is worth reading, especially by those who are in- 
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clined to dabble in ‘‘ necromancy”’ from its impres- 
sive warning of the inevitable consequences upon the 
nervous system, and, what is much worse, the 
gradual deterioration of the moral character. Tho 
writer strongly advises those wishing to investigate 
the subject to have nothing to do with it; and if 
that sound advice is rejected he very sensibly warns 
them ‘never to sit with a professional medium, 
and never by any chance to sit in the dark, but in 
the fullest light.” It is, after all, only the good old 
Apostolic rule, ‘‘ He that doeth truth cometh to the 
light that his deeds may be made manifest that they 
are wrought in God,” 


—_ 


Our Contemporaries, 


ATHEISM IN FRANCE. 


The Spectator, in an article on “ The Hatred of 
Religion in France,” writes :— 

It is simply incredible that if the Christien reli- 
gion had been presented truly to the French people— 
as truly even, as it has often been presented by geuu- 
inely Roman Catholic teachers of the higher type,— 
the popular hatred of it, the popular craving for a 
worship even of mud, as an alternative for it,—could 
be what it is. We find it impossible to believe that 
Paganism could be passionately preferred to Christi- 
anity by a large proportion of the people of a great 
race and great country, if the teachers of Christi- 
anity had not mistaught and travestied it, and dis- 
figured it by habitual association with mischievous 
allies. To the practical man, it is all but certain 
that the evil popular odour in which Christianity 
appears to be in France, must be more or less due 
to the evil odour of the sentiments, words, and 
actions of a great number of so-called Christians. 
France is the last country to be regarded as incapable 
of a high ideal enthusiasm, And if France has 
really revolted so far as she appears to have revolted 
against Christ, it must be because Christ has been 
more or less generally belied by those who have felt, 
and thought, and spoken, and lived inhis name, It 
is, at least, permissible to hope that Republicanism 
may succeed in disillusionising France as completely 
in relation to that belief in mud which the most 
thorough-going Republicans take as the basis of their 
system, as the Catholic Church has succeeded in dis- 
illusionising France with the doctrine of that 
Church. 

But though we sincerely believe that a great deal 
of the passionate hatred of religion which we see in 
France, and which takes such hideous forms in some 
of the Government schools, must be ina great mea- 
sure due, in the last resort, to the shortcomings of 
French Roman Catholic priests and laymen, it is 
hardly possible to doubt that there is something left 
in the religious, or rather, irreligious phenomena of 
the present day in France which this hypothesis, 
even if true, will not adequately explain. Nowhere 
else,—neither in Italy, nor in Spain, nor in Ger- 
many, nor in Switzerland, nor in any other Catholic 
or Protestant country,—do you see anything at all 
approaching to the violent propagandist spirit which 
Atheism appears to have assumed in France. 

KESHUB CHUNDER SEN’S MINISTRY. 

The Liberal of Caleutta writes :—The Ministry 
of the Brahmo Somaj has been of a very gradual 
growth. The minister was quite young when he 
was elected to the pulpit in 1869. He was only 
thirty years old. He was chosen for the Vedi not 
because he had studied to qualify himself for it. 
His rhetorical acquirements in Bengali were of a 
poor description, And everything which the mini- 
ster had to do was in Bengali. He was younger 
than a great many in his congregation, and not a 
few considered that he was inferior to them in theo- 
logical scholarship. These were vain men. In fact 
there was not much theological scholarship in any 
Brahmo in those days. However that may be, it is 
sure he was not raised to the pulpit by universal 
consent. We young men heartily rejoiced over his 
appointment, which was virtually made by the 
venerable Debendra Nath, the Bishop of the Brahmo 
Somaj. The young minister’s great claim was the 
devouring zeal for God’s cause, which consumed him, 
His great claim was his noble, sincere, pure charac- 
ter that was everybody’s admiration. His mighty 
claim lay in his ardent faith, which feared no diffi- 
culties, and surmounted all obstacles. These un- 
doubted claims made him everybody’s superior, and 
hushed all clamour against his election. The oc- 
casion was signalised by an event. The minister 
from early age always burnt with a desire to see the 
spiritual regeneration of his little wife, who at this 
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time could not be more than twenty years old. He 
never commanded, but always persuaded her to join 
the services of the Brahmo Somaj. And when on 
the first of the Bengali month of Baysakh he was 
to be made the minister of the Brahmo Somaj, 
he desired his youthful wife to come out of the or- 
thodox heathen family house, and witness the glad- 
some ceremony which Devendra Nath, our spiritual 
father, wanted to make very grand and imposing. 
She consented, And their joint wish was brought to 
the notice of the head of the family. This man most 
strenuously objected, and so did every senior member 
of the household. They said they would oppose this 
step by force. But the young aspirant after spiritual 
office had taken his resolution. He heard that his 
intention of taking out his wife on the auspicious 
day was to be violently put down. He wanted to 
apply to the police authorities, I remember the 
short letter he wrote to the police. I do not re- 
member whether he sent it. But it ran somewhat 
to this effect :—‘‘ Some parties are going to obstruct 
me by force when I take out my wife to-morrow 
morning to a religious service. I want the assist- 
ance of the police,” But the assistance of the police 
was not required. Sometime before the sun rose 
in the horizon, while it was yet dark, the courtyard 
of the old house was filled with the members and 
servants. He came out with his wife. He, tall, 
upright, and strong, unflinching and unfaltering in 
his resolve, shea mere girl, timid, tender, shrinking, 
and almost trembling. He took her by the hand, 
and walked through the thronging courtyard, the 
crowd retreating as he advanced, The door-keeper 
hesitated to open the outer gate, which he 
flung open with his own hands. He and 
his wife stepped into the street, got into the carriage, 
and drove away. This was indeed the emancipation 
of woman! But he had to pay dearly for it. That 
very evening he got a message from the senior 
members of the household forbidding him to enter 
the house again. He was expatriated and ostracised 
from the home of his parents for a long period of 
time. Such was the ovcasion of his appointment to 
the ministry. 


Asnrorp.—The members of the congregation be- 
longing to the Unitarian Chapel in Hempstead- 
street assembled on Wednesday week for the pur- 
pose of presenting to the Rev, J. Moden, upon his 
relinquishment of the ministry of the chapel, owing 
to his departure from Ashford, a testimonial of their 
personal regard and appreciation of his zeal and 
fidelity as a religious teacher during the six years he 
has discharged his duties among them. The pro- 
ceedings, which were prefaced by a social tea, took 
place in the schoolroom attached to the chapel, which 
was well filled. The testimonial consisted of a break- 
fast cruet-service of silver, and was accompanied by 
an album containing photographic likenesses of the 
greater number of those forming the congregation. 
The presentation was made on behalf of the chapel 
committee, to whom the matter had been entrusted, 
by Mr, Saunders, who has filled the office of chapel 
secretary during the whole period of Mr. Moden’s 
ministry, and who, ina few unpretending yet well- 
chosen remarks, expressed the feeling of all present, 
both in respect to the personal friendship they en- 
tertained for Mr. Moden and their estimation of the 
work he has performed in Ashford as a pioneer of 
Liberal Christianity. Mr. Moden acknowledged the 
presentation in a speech of affectionate earnestness, 
in the course of which he reviewed the events of his 
ministry, and expressed his deep acknowledgment 
of the steadfast and zealous suppcrt he had received 
from the members of his congregation, whc, he was 
conscious, endeavoured to make up in unanimity 
and fraternal feeling what they unhappily lacked in 
numbers. He besought them, as a parting word, to 
show to his successor the same cordiality and sin- 
gleness of purpose they had manifested towards 
himself, so that he might have the satisfaction of 
feeling that his labours had not been thrown away, 
and of finding in the future, should he have the 
pleasure of coming to preach their anniversary ser- 
mons at any time, a growing and prosperous con- 
gregation. The meeting, which was also addressed 
by other gentlemen interested in the movement, the 
speeches being interspersed with excellent music, 
was of a very earnest character, and was pervaded 
by extreme cordiality—-On Sunday last the ser- 
vices were conducted by the Rey. T. L. Marshall, 
whose subjects were—in the morning, ‘“‘ Life Worth 
Living ;” and in the evening, ‘‘ The Universality of 
the Gospel.” The services will be regularly con- 
ducted by ministers sent by the Unitarian Asso- 
ciation until a permanent appointment is made. 
The mortgage of the chapel has been purchased 
by the Committee of the Association. 
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Correspondence, 


FREEWILL AND NECESSITY. 
TO THE EDITOR. 

Sir,—I thank Dr. Travis for his letter, and am 
sorry that my presentation of his views on the Free- 
will question does not satisfy him, I still, however, 
think that he really means what I have all along 
understood him to mean, though my mode of state- 
ment is not that which he himself would choose. 
He does not approve of my description when I say, 
‘Dr, Travis praises or blames a man for his conduct 
not because the man could have acted otherwise than 
he did in the moment of temptation, but because the 
man himself acted as he did, and as he was neces- 
sitated to do by his mental constitution and sur- 
roundings.” It is to the word “ necessitated” that 
Dr. Travis takes exception, and he adds, ‘‘I praise 
or blame a man for his conduct because ‘‘ I know he 
has a power of self-government.” The point of my 
argument was that according to Dr. Travis this 
‘power of self-government,” or as I called it, “ the 
action of a man’s own personality,” is strictly and 
entirely determined in its exercise by the mental 
‘constitution and environment of the person tempted ; 
in other words, that the act of self-determination 
which we call a moral choice is related to previous 
mental conditions in just as certain and definite a 
way as all other phenomena are related to their ante- 
cedent conditions. I believe I am correct when I say 
that whatever be the meaning which Dr. Travis at- 
taches to the word ‘‘causation,” in reference to the re- 
lation of consecutive phenomenain the physical world, 
he believes that the same kind of ‘ causation” holds 
equally good of the relation between our previous 
mental states and our acts of self-determination in 
seasons of temptation. Now this is precisely what 
I meant by the word ‘“ necessitated ; ” butif it seems 
to Dr. Travis that this word misrepresents his opi- 
nion, [have no objection to adopting his own phrase- 
ology, and saying that, according to him, the acts of 
self-determination by which a man attends to and 
keeps up certain thoughts, and thus modifies his 
own mental and moral condition, is influenced by 
his constitution and surroundings, But what Dr. 
Travis means by ‘‘ influence” must be well under- 
stood, and I think the following passage from his 
little treatise on ‘‘ English Socialism ” will leave no 
doubt on this point :—‘‘ Man is what he is in his 
habits of thought and feeling and action (bis cha- 
racter), because he has been influenced as he has 
been. ... . And he does what he does wpon every 
occasion because his habits of thought and feeling 
and action are what they are, and because he is in- 
fluenced at the time from without as he is tn- 
Jluenced.” 

Why Dr. Travis should blame a man for choosing 
to keep up the lower thought rather than the higher 
one, when such quite omnipotent “ influences” were 
brought tosbear upon his action, I am utterly unable 
to see. And I am still more hopelessly perplexed 
by Dr. Travis’s remark that ‘‘a man’s merit or de- 
merit is in all cases qualified very beneficially by 
the fact that his agency in the exercise of this power 
is dependent upon internal and external conditions, 
including the laws of his mental constitution.” 


If the good or bad character of the acts of self- 


determination is (as no doubt Dr. Travis means 
it) wholly ‘dependent upon these internal and ex- 
ternal conditions,” or, in other words, if under the 
circumstances only one line of conduct was possible, 
then I maintain that to talk about the “ qualifica- 
tion” of our judment of a man’s merit or demerit is 
utterly unmeaning, seeing that by your theory you 
have completely cut away all foundation for any 
rational attribution of either praise or blame. Once 
admit that ‘ causation,” in the sense in which Dr. 
Travis uses this word, pervades our mental and 
moral constitution in the same way as it pervades 
our physical constitution, so that the relation be- 
tween the mind’s previous condition and its moral 
acts of self-determination is such as to inevitably 
exclude all sequences save one, then it seems quite 
clear to me that there is no escaping the conclusion 
that sinful acts and habits fall essentially into the 
same category with bodily ailments and deformities ; 
and though, even on Dr, Travis’s theory of human 
nature, what used to be called “ the sword of Jus- 
tice” would still have to be keen and to be deftly 
handled against criminals, it should, if Lis view be 
correct, be handled in precisely the same spirit as 
that in which the surgeon plies his operating knife ; 
and all idea of moral disapprobation as applied to 
the criminal’s past acts and present character would 
be as absurdly out of place as to blame the Swiss for 
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his ugly goitre, or the gipsy for his sunburnt com- 
plexion. 

It appears to me quite futile to reiterate, as 
many Determinists do, “we call a man a sinner 
and blame him because he made a choice, because 
he performed an act of self-determination,” unless 
you are also prepared to admit that if was compe- 
tent for him under those particular circumstances 
to have made another choice, to have performed a 
different act of self-determination; for it is only 
in this latter consideration, and not in the mere act 
of spontaneous self-determination, that the senti- 
ments of praise and blame find their real source 
and their rational justification, 

If Dr. Travis’s theory be sound, and man’s self- 
determinations in times of temptation are related to 
previous mental conditions, as he thinks they are, 
it might of course be still regarded as a rational and 
justifiable device (though it would seem to me, I 
must confess, somewhat Jesuitical), to keep on 
applying to peovle the language of praise and blame 
with the view of providing them with new motives 
which might beneficially influence their future con- 
duct; but I hope it will be quite evident to your 
readers that what I have meant throughout by praise 
and blame is an inward sentiment directed upon the 
past actions of ourselves and others; and this in- 
ward sentiment is, I must still contend, wholly in- 
compatible with such a view of human nature as 
Dr. Travis seeks to uphold. Cr Bus 
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OLD MEETING HOUSE, BIRMINGHAM, 
TO THE EDITOR, 

Si1r,—As you inserted in your paper of last week 
a statement relative to the retirement of the Rev. 
C. Clarke as minister of this chapel, copied from 
the Birmingham Daily Post, you will, perhaps, in 
fairness to the congregation, insert the following 
denial of the accuracy of that statement, which ap- 
peared in the same newspaper a few days later. 

A Mermper or THE CONGREGATION. 
(To the Editor of the Daily Post.) 

Smr,—In our notice of the closing services held on Sun- 
day last in our “ Old Meeting House,” which appeared 
in Monday’s Daily Post, it is stated that Mr. Clarke’s 
resignation as minister was a “ formality,” for the pur- 
pose of completing certain legal arrangements, and that 
his thirty years’ pastorate came to an end “abruptly.” 

While regretting the necessity of mentioning the 
affairs of our congregation at all in the columus of a 
public newspaper, we yield to a request to state, in 
the shortest manner possible, that no such ” formality” 
was necessary for any purpose whatever, but that Mr. 
Clarke’s retirement was understood, from first to last, 
to be absolute and final. And the termination of his 
ministry canscarcely becalled “abrupt,” seeing thatthe 
arrangements for his retirement were completed as far 
back as January, 1881.—Yours obediently, 

JOHN PICKERING, Wael 
Epwarp Town.ry, greens, 


March 22, 1882. 


Guascow.—A social meeting of the South St. 
Mungo-street congregation and friends was held on 
Wednesday, the 22nd ult., for the purpose of bid- 
ding good-bye to Mr. and Mrs. Johnson on 
their departure to America, the former being late 
secretary, and the latter one of the visitors of 
the congregation. An unanimous and hearty vote 
of thanks, coupled with kind wishes, was given to 
both. The Dramatic Association added much to 
the evening’s enjoyment by their representation of the 
trial scene in the Merchant of Venice. The Sunday 
evening services were closed for the season on the 
26th ult., by a service of praise, with organ and 
orchestral accompaniments. There was a crowded 
attendance, and the whole service was highly appre- 
ciated. On Sunday, 2nd April, a meeting for con- 
ference on theological and religious subjects is to 
be held in the forenoon in the Church, which, it is 
hoped, will meet a want in the city, 
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Eprs’s Cocoa.—GRATEFUL AND Comrortina, ---‘‘ By a tho- 
rough knowledge of the natural laws which govern the 
operations of digestion and nutrition, and bya careful 
application of the fine properties of well-sclected cocoa, 
Mr. Epps has provided our breakfast tables with a deli- 
eately-flavoured beverage which may save us many heavy 
doctors’ bills. It is by the judicious use of such articles 
of diet that a constitution may be gradually built up unti. 


strong enough to resist every tendency to disease. Hun- 
dreds of subtle maladies are floating around us ready to 
attack wherever there isa weak point. We may escape 
many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well fortified with 
pure blood and a properly nourished frame.”—Civil Ser- 
vice Gazette.—Made simply with boiling water or milk. 
Sold only in Packets labelled—‘Jamuxs Errs & Co., 
Hommopathic Chemists, London.” Also makers of Epps’s 
Chocolate Essence for afternoon use, 
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The Liberal Pulpit, 


CHURCH CREEDS. 
BY THE REY. BROOKE HERFORD, 


The following discourse was preached in the 
Church of the Messiah, Chicago, on Sunday morn- 
ing, Feb. 26, in reply to a plea for Creeds, by the 
Rev. Dr. Ryder, the distinguished Universalist 
minister of the same city :— 

Galatians vy. 1.:—-“Stand fast therefore, in the 
liberty wherewith Christ hath made us free.” 

Every good thing has its drawback, Truth itself 
sometimes involves you in awkward consequences, 
There are emergencies in which it would save a 
world of trouble to put conscience on one side and 
forget it, You cannot adopt any principle and try 
to live up to it, but there will inevitably arise occa- 
sions when it seems particularly inconvenient. Po- 
litical liberty is a grand thing ; we are all enthusi- 
astic for our free, popular institutions, But at times 
when thoughtful citizens are outvoted by the mob, 
or the institutions have been captured by rings, I 
have known very sincere advocates of liberty regret 
that the suffrage is quite so wide, and even wish for 
a little beneficent despotism. But they are wrong. 
Popular government may often work poorly and 
awkwardly, but it is the true, strong, lasting thing 
that carries init the future of the world. And as it 
is with political liberty so it is with religious liberty, 
Why, a dozen years ago, I wrote an article on ‘* The 
Inconveniences of Unitarian Liberty.” I pointed out 
the disadvantage of our not haying some clear-cut 
little statement of doctrines to exhibit to inquirers, 
and how the absence of this enables crudities and 
extravagances to be put forth under ourname, and 
makes it difficult for us to clear ourselves from 
them, however little they may really have to do with 
us. But I said then that these were, after all, only 
incidental drawbacks; that our position, of free 
congregational churches, without any binding creed 
or uniform statement of faith, was the true position, 
and that we must ‘“ stand fast” in it. 

Well, we are experiencing what seems to other 
people one of these inconveniences of our liberty 
just now. I need not go into the details of the 
Unity Church case. You know them, and you know 
how they are being very generally taken by outsiders 
to prove not merely that our liberty is inconveni- 
ent, but that it is altogether an illogical blunder ; 
and that, in fact, Unity Church, in the way in which 
it got out of its difficulty, simply violated its pro- 
fessions of liberty—threw its liberty overboard in 
order to save its religion, You have probably most 
of you read the sermon in which my good friend 
Dr. Ryder last Sunday set forth this very view. It 
was a perfectly natural view for him to take. Our 
Universalist brethren have always held that our re- 
fusal to have any creed was a mistake, and that it 
exposed us to these very difficulties; and it was not 
in human nature tokeep from saying “ We told you 
so.” T should have said it were I in Brother Ryder’s 
place, and I am sure I could not have said it more 
fairly and courteously, I am glad it has been so 
said, because it lifts the matter out of all prejudice 
and personality; and it really is an important ques- 
tion, which wants to be understood better than I 
think it is throughout the churches. 

Now, let me begin by stating clearly what the 
question at issue is. It is not a question as’ to the 
necessity of religious faith, but as to whether it is 
necessary or best to have the main points of that 
faith drawn up in a definite statement or creed. 
Religious faith, of course. It is as impossible for 
there to be a Unitarian church without religion as a 
Universalist church. The idea of keeping up a 
church when the religion is all gone strikes me like 
& proposition to keep up an old-established dairy 
where the cows have all gone and there is nothing 
left but the pump, No one who watches the real 
life of our Unitarian churches as it goes on decade 
by decade; the names, such as Channing and Ware, 
and Bellows and Freeman Clarke, and Martineau, 
which win our most universal and unchanging re- 
verence ; the service books and psalmodies which 
find the widest circulation among us, because they 
best express our average thought,—no one can note 
all this without feeling that there is no doubt as to 
our churches standing for religion, nor as to what 
kind of religion they stand for. Thé only question 
is, as to whether this religion, or at least its‘essential 
ideas, shall be formulated in a creed, On this the 
Christian world in general, including our Universalist 
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friends, says: ‘ Yes,” says Dr. Ryder: ‘I believe 
ina creed—short, explicit, relating to the essentials ; 
I consider that the fairest for all parties.” Qn the 
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other hand, our Unitarian churches haye, almost as 
uniformly, said, “No.” They have been altogether 
distrustful of such attempts to define even the essen- 
tials. Religious history is against such definitions. 
The form of words which, when it is first agreed 
upon, seems the most natural expression of great 
religious convictions, in a few years does not ex- 
press them so naturally, and in a few generations 
can only be taken in a non-natural sense. What is 
really wanted for a united and effective religious 
society is a number of people agreeing sufficiently 
in their general faith and in their way of looking at 
religion to be able to worship and work happily to- 
gether, and to be able to agree upon the same man 
to be their minister—that is, their religious leader 
and teacher, Such general agreement and sympathy 
may seem a vaguer thing than a specified agreement 
on particular doctrines, but we believe it to be quite 
sufficient, nay the very best basis for association in 
a church. 

See what this practically means, what it has been 
meaning, how it has been working. It is no new 
thing. It is no recent experiment. It is the basis 
upon which the churches which group together under 
the general name of ‘“ Unitarian” have been quietly 
going on for over two centuries in England, and for 
over half a century in America. In all those churches 
there is no test of membership. The doors are wide 
open. Any one can join them who will, We do 
not ask a man ‘‘ Do you believe in this ” and “ that 2” 
even of the most essential things. We do not exa- 
mine him at all. We simply say, ‘Here is our 
Church ; you hear our services, you hear the way 
in which the great subjects of religion are spoken of 
and looked at among us ; if you feel enough in sym- 
pathy with us to come in with us and count yourself 
in among us, do so.” ‘The societies thus formed are 
independent of each other. Weare absolutely ‘‘ Con- 
gregationalists.” We have large associations and 
conferences for such purposes as we can carry on to- 
gether, but these have no authority over the several 
congregations, ‘This larger fellowship of congrega- 
tions is, again, constituted of congregations which 
are left free, which unite together from a general 
feeling of having a common object, though no two of 
them might define that object exactly alike. Now 
the same principles condition the choice of our mi- 
nisters and the education of our ministers, A young 
man entering our colleges is not examined as to his 
doctrinal opinions, or required to subscribe even to 
three or four essentials. There is an effort made to 
find out if he is a really earnest, religious-minded 
youth and of good ability. Thatis all. And inhig 
training in the divinity school the views of learned 
men of different churches come before him, and he 
is encouraged to think for himself. In our English 
college, in which I was trained, I remember the stu- 
dent telling the professors that he had changed his 
views, and could not be a Unitarian minister, had 


become orthodox, and he offered to leave, Their 
answer was, ‘“‘ Why should you leave? Stay right 
on! Nobody will interfere with your views. Com- 


plete your training for the ministry here, and then 
go and be a minister wherever you find you will be 
most at home.” 

And it is the same in the actual choice of mi- 
nisters. The candidate for the ministry of one of 
our congregations is not asked to sign any creed, 
He is not shown any list of doctrines which he will 
haye to preach, and if he rejects any of which he will 
have to leave. That is not because our congrega- 
tions care nothing about a minister’s faith; but be- 
cause they feel that the really important thing is, 
not whether he can assent to certain specific doc- 
trines, but, whether his general feeling and way of 
looking at the subject is such as to make them glad 
to have him as their religious teacher and the leader 
of their worship. I can not put it better than in 
the sentence of my “charge” at Unity Church, I 
said :—“ For a minister and people to work happily 
and usefully together there must be a certain amount 
of agreement as to what they both mean, a certain 
unity of conviction and aim.” 

This is what we mean by the liberty of the mi- 
nister in our Unitarian churches. That there is no 
exact line he must toe; no exact schedule of doc- 
trines which he is expected to preach; no creed by 
which any querulous member can bring him to book, 
and on the clauses of which he can be charged with 
heresy. And to those who know how the doetrinal 
articles and statements of other churches actually 
work, how they give occasion for complaints, how 
they place it in the power of the smallest section of 
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other churches haye ag much, why I can only say, I 
am thankful to hear it. It must be because they 
have begun to treat their old creeds as the « inte- 
resting relics” Dr, Ryder terms them—only if it 
is so, we would like them to say so plainly, that all 
the world may know it. 

This, then, is what we mean by the freedom of 
our Unitarian churches and the liberty of the Uni- 
tarian pulpit, And this is what Dr, Ryder protests 
against as impracticable and insufficient. 

Well, let us look into this. And the first thing I 
have to say about it is that, in leaving the relation 
between minister and people to be one of general 
agreement, and not of explicit creed, we are simply 
taking for religious teaching the ground which is 
universally taken in other branches of teaching. 
Take chemistry, for example. The trustees of a 
college do not ask their professor of chemistry to 
sign a creed, not even the smallest.. What they do 
is to assure themselves by inquiry and conference 
with him that he knows his subject and is the right 
sort of aman for a teacher, and then they engage 
him, leaving him, as they would say, entire liberty 
in his lectureship, And yet if he were suddenly to 
announce that he had come to believe in the non- 
existence of matter and the delusiveness of pheno- 
mena, and that henceforth he should only use the 
laboratory as a gymnasium or a smoking-room, cer- 
tainly the trustees would say that they must look 
out for another man, and nobody would ery out that 
they were not allowing him that free lectureship on 
chemistry which they promised him! Or take 
medical science—and here the parallel is closer, for 
there are two sects, at any rate, among physicians, 
Suppose an allopathic college wants a professor. Its 
managers certainly look out for one of their own 
school; but they do not ask him to sign a little 
list of medical propositions. They inquire about 
his abilities and his general views so as to make sure 
that he is on their side in the matter, and then they 
leave him free—unless, indeed, he should go com- 
pletely over to the other side and begin to teach that 
their whole system is wrong, and then he would 
have to go, and no one would think his liberty in- 
fringed. Now we think that in engaging a man to 
be a teacher of religion in our churches and a 
leader of their worship, it should be the same. 

Mark another thing. In taking this ground, we 
are only taking the same position with regard to a 
man’s religious fitness for the ministry that all 
churches do for his moral fitness. Those churches 
which are most particular about having a theologi- 
cal statement to test a minister’s religious fitness 
never think of submitting to him an ethical state- 
ment to test his moral fitness. Yet moral fitness 
has even more to do with a minister’s usefulness 
than theological fitness. Why not have the leading 
principles of morality formulated into a moral creed, 
such as “I believe in not getting into debt, and in 
keeping to one wife, and”—say the ten command- 
ments? Is the reason that this is not done because 
churches are indifferent to these things, or wish 
them to be considered open questions? Not for a 
moment ; but because it is universally felt that these 
are matters on which no definition is so effective as 
a congregation’s general sense of whether their mi- 
nister believes. in righteousness and is a good teacher 
of it. Now we simply take the same ground about 
a minister’s fitness to be a teacher and helper in 
religion. 

But it may be said that this general feeling of 
agreement, without any specification of essentials, 
might be sufficient for engaging a minister, but. that 
it is quite too vague to afford any basis of action in 
terminating the engagement. That ig the special 
moral which Dr. Ryder draws. If you engage a 
minister without binding him te anything, or im- 
posing any limitations on hig preaching, how can 
you dismiss him, even if he overthrows everything ? 
Why, precisely by the same principle on which he 
is engaged. He is engaged without formal doctrinal 
stipulations,mot because his people do not care about 
their own views, but because they have ascertained, 
as they think, that he is near enough to where they 
are to make him an acceptable teacher of religion, 
and, simply, if he get so far away from where they 
are as to be no longer an acceptable teacher of reli- 
gion, and especially if he get so far away as to be 
no longer a teacher of religion at all, the very same 
principle will necessitate his leaving. This is no 
new interpretation of the matter, propounded to 
meet anew emergency. In the very charge which 
Mr. Miln heard on coming to Unity Church, and of 
which I happen to know that he expressed strong 
approval, this inevitable limitation of liberty was 
laid down just as plainly as the liberty itself. After 
speaking of a general agreement, and not a specific 
creed, as the necessary requirement for a minister, 
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and people to work happily and usefully together, 
I said :“ This kind of general agreement has to 
exist in a Unitarian church ag in any other, and 
where the minister and the people in one of our 
churches find that they have somehow fallen hope- 
lessly out of this necessary concord, they will have 
to part.” That is the principle of the matter, and 
certainly no one can say that when exactly such a 
contingency arose it proved clumsy or inaffective, 
Instead of regarding this recent change at Unity 
as revealing the weakness of our plan of general 
agreement instead of specific creed, it really shows 
its strength. 

But Brother Ryder cannot get over this dismissal 
of a minister who had not had any line of essential 
doctrines given to him. He thinks it was a viola- 
tion of our professed position, that the congregation 
only saved their religion by throwing over their li- 
berty. They had bidden their minister preach 
freely, and he cannot see why they should feel that 
the general religious agreement necessary for the 
continuaace of such ministry should have go sud- 
denly fallen through. He implies that it was the 
sudden but real bringing to bear of a creed, after all, 
But in all this my good friend leaves one most im- 
portant factor entirely out of the count. I mean 
worship. A minister is not merely engaged to 
preach ; he is engaged to lead the worship of his 
people. Our churches, all churches, stand primarily 
for worship. Mr, Miln not only suddenly preached 
views which seemed to cut away all religion in the 
future, but he abandoned prayer, even the chant- 
ing of the Lord’s Prayer. A good deal has been 
said of the suddenness with which the church took 
action. Surely the suddenness was all on the other 
side, in the way in which a whole congregation found 
themselves, without even three months’ notice, with- 
out a day’s notice, without the slightest expectation 
of it, with all prayer cut out of their Sunday ser- 
vices! 

Now in reality this was the matter which, more 
than anything preached, brought right home to the 
congregation that their minister had ‘ somehow 
fallen hopelessly out of concord” with them. And 
here is the point I want to emphasise. This was 
exactly a matter which no creed provides against, 
which even the Universalist creed does not provide 
against, which even the Universalist church leaves to 
general understanding as completely as our Unitarian 
churches do. And Ido not know that we could 
have a better illustration of how we are practically, 
as well as theoretically, better off without a creed 
than with one, 

I put the matter thus: Suppose the minister of 
some Universalist society should come to hold views 
inconsistent with public prayer. It is a perfectly 
possible case. It is exactly the view which the 
Quakers hold, and a Universalist might come to 
hold it without infringing a single article cf his 
creed, The Universalist creed, which is called the 
Winchester profession, is as follows :— 

Article 1. We believe that the holy Scriptures of 
the Old and New Testaments contain a revelation of 
the character of God and of the duty, interest, and 
final destination of mankind, 

Art. 2. We believe that there is one God, whose 
nature is love, revealed in one Lord Jesus Christ, by 
one Holy Spirit of Grace, who will finally restore the 
whole family of mankind to holiness and happiness. 

Art. 3. We believe that holiness and true happi- 
ness are inseparably connected, and that believers 
ought to be careful to maintain order and practice 
good works ; for these things are good and profitable 
unto men. 

You see there is not a word about prayer in it. 
A Universalist might come to Quaker views of pub- 
lic prayer, on the ground of Christ’s words about 
praying in the closet, and so he might suddenly 
discontinue prayer. What would the Universalist 
congregation do? I suppose they would say :— 
“Brother, we respect your conscientious scruples, 
but you have got too far out of harmony with us to 
continue usefully as our minister,” But would their 
Winchester creed help them in this? The very 
contrary. They would be just where Unity Church 
found itself. No! They would be worse off; be- 
cause Unity Church professed to leave the whole re- 
lation to general working agreement, while the Uni- 
versalist society had professed to be above such 
vague understandings, and to have specified its 
essentials. The minister might say—if he had tho 
spirit of some of the early Quakers, he would be 
very likely to say :—‘‘ See ; I came into your Church 
in preference to joining the Unitarians because I 
was so impressed with Dr, Ryder’s statement of the 
value of having essentials defined. Now show me 
where I violated those essentials!” And there I 
think, to take my friend’s own words, ‘“ the logic 
would be on the side of the minister.” ~ 
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But I should be doing our whole position, and 
our whole life as a Church, great injustice if I were 
to treat this absence of any formal statement of 
faith in our Unitarian churches as a mere matter of 
difficulty or otherwise in terminating a ministerial 
connection when it ceased to be useful and happy. 
Even on that score—for such an emergency as this 
very one that is being so widely commented on—I 
have shown that it is quite sufficient ; nay, the sim- 
plest and best; for who shall say when a man has 
gone beyond the creed ; but who cannot say whether 
he feels his minister able to give him real help? 
This absence of a creed, however, has a far larger 
and nobler aspect. 

What it means, what it has been steadily meaning 
in our churches from the beginning, is that we feel 
these great relations between man and God and the 
eternal future, and between man and man in seek- 
ing to realise them, are not matters capable of exact 
definition and formula. Our best words, our most 
careful definitions, are only hints at realities above 
all mere words. So we decline to attempt to for- 
mulate religion in any authoritative summary. We 
are glad for any man to shape its great thoughts 
into words, and in proportion as he seems to our 
people, here and there, todo so in a way which 
touches deep religious truth, his words will find ac- 
ceptance, and even acquire a sort of representative 
value. ‘They will become representative words, but 
not authoritative. That is the sense in which, 
when people come to me to ask what Unitarianism 
is, I refer them to Channing and Parker, and other 
writers of various casts of thought. ‘That is the 
sense in which I and other ministers give lectures 
from time to time on Unitarianism, not to try to 
persuade the public that we all hold just this or that 
precise belief, but to let it be known in a general 
way what our Unitarian churches are standing for, 
and whereabouts they mainly are. Such statements 
are all the better for not being authoritative—for 
many such a statement has in it helpful lights of 
truth, which offered as the expression of personal 
thought, make religion more clear ; and yet if even 
the best of them were proposed as a binding sum- 
mary for all to stand by, it would infallibly awaken 
criticism of its terms, and instead of bringing men 
together, send them apart. 

And lastly, there is this other great advantage in 
this open position of ours, that it enables many to 
join us who could not subscribe to any statement 
even of essentials. There are many such in these 
days. All this keen inquiry and investigation that 
is abroad in the world as hardly ever before, has 
unsettled men until there are many to whom all 
religious things have become dim, perhaps invisible. 
If they should be asked to sign the shortest creed, 
they would have to refuse. They do not feel sure 
of anything, And yet they feel some interest in 
churches; they would like to believe; they hke to 
go, and like their children to go, where other men 
feel sure of something, and can help them a little 
with their stronger faith; and I for oneam thankful 
that the openness of our Church enables us to find 
a home for such men, a church-home, into which 
they may come without a question asked, just as 
close into its innermost fellowship as their own 
general sympathies enable them to do. Do you re- 
member what George H. Hepworth said when he 
left our Church in New York and joined ortho- 
doxy? He complained that our churches were 
too open to such men, I think he used these 
very words: “I have known men admitted into 
the Unitarian Church who would not have been 
admitted into any other Christian Church on 
earth.” What he announces as our shame I have 
ever cherished as our glory. ‘There are men to-day 
who though having very strong and earnest religious 
faith, shrink from even the Christian name. Some 
of them have seen how through so many centuries 
that sacred name of Christ was trailed through 
blood and brimstone, till they feel as if it had be- 
come a piece of * damaged phraseology,” hope- 
lessly identified with superstition and un-Christliice 
things, and to be no more used. Others have come 
to believe that Christ’s own purpose was simply to 
lead men to the Father, and that all this putting of 
the Christian name and symbols to the front is the 
mistake of a later generation who have wronged his 
own real purpose. I do not share their views, but 
I know these men; and some of them, such as Wil- 
liam Gannett, of St. Paul, are men of the intensest, 
purest faith, a faith which at once shames and 
helps my own—men whose writings I cannot read 
for ten minutes, in whose presence I cannot be for 
an hour, without feeling that they have caught the 
very spirit of the master whose name they yet de- 
cline to take, 
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believe it, and so, so far as they will come 
with us and be of us, I give them welcome; 
and if there be congregations that feel such men 
can help their religious life, I will welcome 
them with all my heart even as minister, among us. 
Yes ! Standing myself among the more conservative 
members of our body, holding about as near as 
any one to-day to what is sometimes called Chan- 
ning Unitarianism, and believing that the extreme 
radicalism in our churches is a temporary oscillation 
of opinion from which men willreturn, I have yet 
always pleaded, andI hope I ever may, that even 
that extremest radicalism, solong asit has any sym- 
pathy with our religious position and religious work, 
shall have a full and brotherly place among us, 
This is our Unitarian freedom, If it is indeed true, 
as has been said, that other churches are justas free 
as ours Iam thankful to hear it ; for it is in such 
reverent freedom, and in the gradual drawing together 
of men of different views, that I see the hope of 
Christ’s religion, Thus may there come at last 
that unity of spirit in which the old divisions of 
sect shall quietly pass away; and thus, too, by 
the brotherly comparison of varying thoughts, may 
all the narrowness and superstition, and restless 
human speculation which haye so long obscured 
the truth of Christ be sloughed away, and his great 
revelations of the definite Father and the eternal 
home come out in their simplicity to be the light 
and power of man. 


Leligtous Intelligence. 


LONDON AUXILIARY SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
ASSOCIATION. 


The Spring Conference of this Society was held 
on Saturday last. The Conference was preceded 
by a religious service held in Little Portland-street 
Chapel, conducted by the Rey. James Drummonp, 
LL.D., who preached an excellent discourse from the 
text ‘‘Feed my Lambs.” There was a very fair 
attendance. After the service tea was served in the 
Portland-street British Schools, and then the con- 
ference began. Among those present were the Revs. 
Dr. Sadler, J. Drummond, Professor Estlin Car- 
penter, W. C. Bowie, Pope, Wooller ; and Dr. Blake 
Odgers, Philemon Moore, Hugon Tayler, Miss Tyrrell, 
Miss M, Martineau, Miss Preston, Miss Teschemacher, 
Miss L. Sharpe, Miss F’. Hill, andrepresentatives from 
nearly all the London Sunday-schools. The chair 
was taken by the Rey. P. H. Wicxsrrzp, M.A., who 
at once called upon Miss Anna Swanwick to open 
the Conference by reading a paper on ‘The 
Aim of the Sunday-school, and how best to attain 
it.” This paper will be found on another page. 
Atits close the Chairman thanked Miss Swanwick 
for her admirable paper, and then invited discus- 
sion on it. 

Mr, C. L. Corkran was very pleased that the 
reader had especially ‘emphasised the teaching of 
poetry. He had lohg thought that we ought to 
make our children well acquainted with the grand 
poems of Milton and Shakespeare. He shou'd like 
to see our boys taught the old ballad poetry, as it 
wouldjcultivate a spirit of chivalry, which was much 
required, He advocated, as an entertainment, the 
illustration of some of the great books of the past, 
such as the Iliad, or Dante’s immortal work, by 
means of large wall pictures, to be accompanied by 
readings from those works descriptive of the scenes 
depicted. He also thought that if the boys and 
girls in our board schools were allowed to meet once 
a week for dancing it would help totrain the former 
in more courteous habits towards the latter. 

Mr. Ion Prircnanp (Newington-green) referred 
to a passage in the Visitor’s report presented last 
year, condemning the use of ‘Gil Blas” and “ Oliver 
Twist” as reading books in the school, and dissented 
from the view expressed by Mr. Wade. He thought 
that it was necessary to make the time pass plea- 
gantly, and condemned the application of the moral 
to any tale or story used in addresses to scholars. 

Miss Marion Green (Kentish-town) maintained 
that it was not the duty of teachers simply to interest 
their children, but whatever we had to teach we 
should try to give them the very best. 

Mr, I. M. Wavr considered that in Sunday-school 
teaching the religious element should be kept very 
prominently in view. He condemned the use of 
works of fiction as class books, though in the hands 
of a good teacher they might be very useful by way 
of illustration, He feared very much that the time 
was coming when class teaching would have to be 
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these men from him? I cannot for a moment|In choosing a superintendent the teachers ought to 
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select a religious-minded man; he also should be 
methodical. In the work of the Sunday-schools 
the congregations must render help. He concluded 
by calling attention to and recommending the use 
of the recently published ‘‘ Short Sermons for 
Children.” 

The Rev. F. W. Summers held that the children 
were to be thought of first. ‘Teachers should feel 
that they are engaged in the salvation of their child- 
ren. It was teachers that were wanted far more 
than the tools. He pointed out that the Bible is 
not taught in the day-school, and that we are there- 
fore bound to teach the Bible. Parents sent their 
children to Sunday-school to be taught religion, and 
if they were not taught that they were*being invited 
to come under false pretences. ; 

Mr. Howarp CruArKE maintained that religion 
can sometimes be taught better out of other books 
than the Bible. A teacher ought to get to know his 
children, as by that means a bond of mutual love 
would be formed. He should go to their homes, and 
have them to his own. 

The Rey. R. Spears said we wanted to make the 
children feel that they have to help others. He did 
not want the congregation to help in the school- 
work; the children should be taught that they 
would some day become teachers themselves. He 
had found that doing this was a great assistance to 
him in preserving order. 

Mr. Ropinson (Manchester New College) con- 
sidered that the great thing wanted was sympathy. 
He approved of teaching by parable. 

Mr. Bartram urged more attention being given 
to the Sunday-school libraries, which were often 
formed without sufficient care. It was no use hav- 
ing good books in use in the school if during the 
week the literature in the bands of the children was 
antagonistic to the teaching in the school, Teachers 
should interest themselves in the books their 
scholars read. 

Miss Gertrupr Marrinnau desired to put in a 
word for the younger teachers. She had often found 
at meetings like these a too high ideal was pitched, 
and that teachers went away discouraged. Such 
expressions as ‘‘ we had to seek the salvation of the 
children,” ‘‘we ought to teach the Bible and reli- 
gion,” though she did not know what the latter 
meant, ought not to be used. If ycung teachers were 
told that they were to do their best to help their 
children they would not feel such a deep sense of 
responsibility as the high-sounding phrases to 
which she had referred led them to feel. 

Miss Constance Martineau, referring to some 
remarks that had fallen from a previous speaker as 
to a very large percentage of juvenile prisoners 
having been at Sunday-schools, expressed her belief 
that on inquiry it would be found that religion had 
been presented to them in a very perfunctory man- 
ner. An industrial schoolmaster being once asked 
whether a boy under his care was getting on, and 
whether he told the truth, replied that that was 
hardly to be expected yet, but he had nearly learnt 
the creed. 

Mr. W. H. Drummonp mentioned that a good 
way to carry out Mr. Bartram’s suggestion was the 
use of library cards, such as were issued by the 
Sunday School Union. ‘This had been found useful 
in the Hampstead School. 

Miss Marian Prironarp (‘‘ Aunt Amy”) thought 
that teachers could not begin too early. She began 
when six years old, and recollected how proud she was 
to have a pupil younger than herself to show some 
pictures to, She would like to see a teacher to 
every two scholars, if possible, and hoped that the 
class system would long continue. In answer to a 
question from the Chairman, Miss Pritchard stated 
her experience as to the answers to her ‘ Aunt 
Amy” questions. She certainly was surprised and 
somewhat shocked to find children of well-known 
Unitarians using expressions that might have been 
expected only from the rigidly orthodox. 

Mr. F, AuLeN maintained that the main object of 
the Sunday-school was to teach religion, and this 
should be kept prominently in view. 

A vote of thanks to Dr. Drummond for his ser- 
mon and to Miss Swanwick for her paper was pro- 
posed by the Cuarrman, and seconded by Mr. F. W. 
Turner, and suitably acknowledged, and with this a 
lively and interesting conference closed. 


ae 


MIDLAND CHRISTIAN UNION. 

The annual meeting of this Union was held on 
Monday at Oldbury. ‘The proceedings commenced 
with a sermon, preached by the Rey. W. C. Watters, 
of Kidderminster, in the absence of the Rey. W. H. 
Channing through illness, In the evening a public 
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meeting was held in the school room, when delegates 
were present from the various churches connected 
with the Union, viz., Birmingham, Oldbury, Dud- 
ley, Coseley, West Bromwich, Whitchurch, Tam- 
worth, Kidderminster, Stourbridge. Mr. C, Harp- 
inc (Birmingham) presided. There was a large 
attendance. 

The Rev. W. C. Waurens read the annual report, 
which stated that the reports from all the churches 
spoke of improvement in one or more branches of 
Church work. Assistance had been rendered to 
Walsall, West Bromwich, Whitchurch, and Tam- 
worth, At Walsall a large amount of money had 
been raised for renovating the chapel and rebuilding 
the school room, and the debt incurred was now 
nearly cleared off, and the efforts of the congrega- 
tion would be next directed to lessening the burden 
on the Union. At West Bromwich a good work 
had been done. A’ commodious school had 
been opened, and since its opening the number of 
scholars had been more than doubled. At Whit- 
church, where the Rev. A. Lancaster had recently 
settled, the congregation, although poor, had raised 
for its own congregational purposes nearly £100, 
and a special effort was being made to clear off a 
debt of £180 on the school buildings. Tamworth 
was perhaps the most signal instance of success 
which the Union had to report. At the commence- 
ment of 1881 the committee of the Union had a 
balance of £57 due to the treasurer. By the end 
of the year this had increased to £106. Some out- 
standing subscriptions would slightly reduce this. 
The contributions during the year amounted to £123, 
which was a smaller amount than had been received 
since 1869. A canvass made by the treasurer had 
resulted in donations to the amount of £106, which 
would free the Union from debt, and increase the 
subscription list £20. 

On the motion of the Rey. Dr. Coturmr, of Bir- 
mingham, seconded by the Rev. R. E. Birks, of 
Tamworth, the report was adopted. 

Mr. W. P. Greenway, of Dudley, was re-elected 
president for the ensuing year. The other officers 
and committee were afterwards elected. 

Addresses were delivered by the Revs, H. McKxray, 
J. Harrison, Dr, Larrp Conner, W. Carry Wat- 
TERS, and H. Hacuvs, 

Votes of thanks were passed to the retiring offi- 
cers, to Mr. Walters for the sermon, and to the Old- 
bury Society for entertaining the members of the 
conference at tea. 


——__>____. 


Hacgnry.—On Thursday evening last a large 
congregation assembled in the New Gravel Pit 
Church to celebrate the opening of the new organ, 
generously presented to the church by Mrs. Joseph 
Bateman, widow of the well-known Dr. Bateman, of 
Walthamstow. The organ was built by Messrs. 
Booth and Hepworth, Otley, Yorkshire, having com- 
pass of manuals, CC to G in alt., 56 notes, and a 
compass of pedals, CCC to tenor F, 30 notes. The 
recitals were well rendered by the organist of the 
church, Mr. William Tate, and the singing of the 
airs by Miss Agnes Rawson and Mr. R. Williamson 
left nothing to be desired. 

SHEFFIELD.—The Shefield Telegraph gives the 
following interesting account of great improvements 
in our chapel here:—There remains nothing“ upper” 
about the Upper Chapel. The roof hag gone, There 
will soon be nothing “lower,” as the floor ig going, 
too. When the trustees have done their work, the 
chapel will remind one of the Highlander’s gun, 
which had a new lock, stock, and barrel. To my 
intense sorrow I see the cosy old pews, which were 
80 many reserved compartments in which the wor- 
shippers could do as they liked, have all been turned 
out, and brand new cut-down pews, in which you are 
compelled to be seen of all men (any others), are to 
take their places, Perhaps, after all, it matters 
little. Since the Rey. Eli Fay came to the place 
five and a-half years ago there has been very little 
sleeping at the Upper Chapel. He hag an incon- 
venient way of saying things which make people 
listen, and think, and listening and thinking are nat 
conducive to comfortable repose, They are a good 
congregation at the Upper Chapel, and they are 
likewise rich in this world’s goods, They have given 
Sheffield more Mayors and Master Cutlers than any 
other church or chapel in the town, and I believe 
they have also given Sheffield more magistrates and 
found them less work to do. Mr. Fay’s pastorate 
has been an energetic one. When he came to Nor- 
folk-street neither the inner nor the outer temple 
at all resembled the gate which was called beautiful, 
But under his ministry the congregation has very 
greatly increased, and the Channing Hall was but 
the beginning of a series of improvements upon 
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which the trustees had determined. Now but little 
besides the walls of the chapelremain. Itis to have 
a new roof and a new floor, and to be repewed and 
repainted. The ceiling is to be panelled in wood, 
and to be decorated by Mr, Hugh Stannus, of Lon- 
don. The pewsare to be of the best pitch pine, and 
to be upholstered in crimson rep. The organ ig 
now in Manchester undergoing complete restoration 
and considerable enlargement. The old school 
building is to be converted into class-rooms for the 
use of the Sunday-school, In short, everything in 
and about the chapel is being put in thorough order, 
and all this, as Scotch parsons say, is the practical 
outcome of the new life and the steany growth of the 
congregation. Mr, Fay, by his intellectual vigour 
and remarkable ardour, has won for himself a dis- 
tinctive position in the town; and it does not imply 
any endorsement 'of his theological views to admit 
that he deserves the recognition he has attained. 
There is something about the American minister to 
which the English instinct does not take kindly. 
Mr. Fay, perhaps, has fewer of these unlikeable 
points than others, and he is never so happy or 
so popular as when he keeps his energy fixed on 
“Upper ” affairs, and ceases to oppose his ordnance 
to our ecclesiastical canons. 


Obituary, 


HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW. 


We deeply regret to announce the death of thig 
eminent man, at a quarter past three p.w. on Fri- 
day, March 24, 

Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, the most popular 
of all living poets—not excepting even Mr. Tenny- 
son—was born at Portland, Maine, February 27, 
1807, ‘‘in an old square wooden house upon the edge 
of the sea.” He was a gon of the late Hon. Stephen 
Longfellow, anda descendant of William Longfellow, 
of Newbury, Massachusetts, This last-named gen- 
tleman was a native of Hampshire, England. He 
was born in the year 1651, and emigrated to New- 
bury, Massachusetts, where, at the age of twenty-five, 
he married Annie Sewall. He ended his career by 
being accidentally drowned in an estuary of the St. 
Lawrence, in 1690. The poet is descended on the 
mother’s side from John Alden, who went over to 
America in the Mayflower, and was the first man 
that landed at Plymouth. 

Entering Bowdoin College at the age of fourteen, 
Mr. Longfellow graduated in 1825, and subsequently 
devoted himself for a short time to the study of the 
law. When only eighteen years of age he received 
the appointment of Professor of Modern Languages 
in his Alma Mater—an appointment that is pro- 
bably unprecedented in the annals of literature, but 
for which the young student appears to have been 
well and amply qualified, In 1826 he proceeded to 
Europe, and spent three years and a half in France, 
Spain, Italy, Germany, Holland and England. The 
results of this tour are apparent in his early works, 
the traveller having become thoroughly imbued with 
the spirit of various European literatures. In 1829 
Mr, Longfellow returned to his native country, and 
two years afterwards married. In 1835 he succeeded 
Mr. George Ticknor as Professor of Belles Lettres 
in Harvard College, and the same year he paid a 
second visit to Europe ; Denmark, Sweden, Holland, 
Germany, the Tyrol and Switzerland were all visited 
in succession. During his stay at Rotterdam Mr, 
Longfellow had the misfortune to lose his wife, and 
this event invested ‘the ancient city with an undy- 
ing interest in his memory.” Some years later he 
visited Europe for a third time, and in 1843 he again 
married. In 1854 he retired from his professorship 
in Harvard College—which he had held for twenty 
years—in order to devote himself exclusively to 
literary pursuits. For upwards of forty years he 
has occupied the Craigie House, Cambridge, the 
headquarters of General Washington after the 
battle of Bunker’s Hill. The history of Craigie 
House (which has been the residence of many dis- 
tinguished Americans) is agreeably narrated in the 
‘“*Homes of American Authors,” by Mr, G. W. 
Curtis. 

The mere mention of the works of this author 
would occupy @ considerable space, Very early in 
life we find him a contributor to the North American 
Review, and two of his papers in that well-known 
periodical, entitled respectively “An Kssay on Sir 
Philip Sidney’s Defence of Poesy,” and the “ Moral 
and Devotional Poetry of Spain” attracted great 
attention. But original poetical composition also 
early engaged his attention, and before the age of 
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eighteen he had written “ Woods in Winter.” « An 
April Day,” and other popular short pieces, Alike 
In matter and style these poems must be pronounced 
remarkable as the production of a mere youth. One 
who was no mean poet himself wrote of Longfellow 
in 1840: “The poetry of Mr. Longfellow ig marked 
by a very vivid imagination i 8reat susceptibility to 
the impressions of natural Scenery, and a ready per. 
ception of the analogies between natural objects and 
the feelings of the human heart, But, besides this, 
he possesses an extraordinary command over the 
pore of language, and turns it into any form at 
will— 

‘ Untwisting all the chains that tie 

The hidden soul of harmony.’ ” 

Mr. Longfellow’s ‘Outre Mer: a Pilgrimage be- 
yond the Sea,” the first of hig prose works, appeared 
in 1835, and was followed two years later by ‘“ Hy- 
perion, a Romance.” So popular was the latter 
work that fifteen thousand copies of it were sold in 
twenty years. An English critic, the late George 
Gilfillan, interpreted the general feeling in regard to 
this work when he described its charm ag lying 
‘partly in the ‘ excelsior ’ progress of the hero’s 
mind, partly in the sketches of the great German 
authors, and principally in the Sparkling imagery, 
and waving billowy language of the book, Long- 
fellow in this work is Jean Paul Richter, without 
his grotesque extravagancies, or riotous humour, 
or turbulent force,” It wag undoubtedly a most 
successful effort in romantic fiction, « The Voices 
of the Night,” a series of poems containing some of 
the most pathetic utterances of the poet, were pub- 
lished in a collected form in 1839, Who has not 
been moved by the solemnity which pervades the 
“Hymn to the Night,’ “The Reaper and the 
Flowers,” “The Light of Stars,” « Footsteps of 
Angels,” and “The Midnight Mass for the Dying 
Year?” In all these poems the author directly ap- 
pealed to the human heart, and awoke in it respon- 
sive chords, The sale of this and other workg 
appears almost fabulous. In 1857, that is, only 
eighteen years after the first publication of the 
‘‘ Voices of the Night,” forty-three thousand copies 
had been disposed of, and it ig not too much to 
assume that since that time the number of copies 
has been doubled, 


In 1841 Mr. Longfellow published his “Ballads 
and other Poems,” a collection including those 
favourite lyrics ‘‘ The Village Blacksmith,” ‘The 
Skeleton in Armour,” and “ The Wreck of the Hes- 
perus,” Edgar Allan Poe, with a personality to be 
regretted as coming from a brother poet, attacked 
this volume on the ground that the writer regarded 
the inculcation of a moral as essential. The highest 
morality is taught by the greatest poets, and it ig 
somewhat extraordinary to find this objected to. To 
the manner of teaching morality objection may fre~ 
quently fairly be taken, but this is another matter, 
The same critic adversely reviewed the “Poems on 
Slavery” and “ The Spanish Student,” alleging that 
““a man of genius has no business with these hybrid 
and paradoxical compositions,” Poe, however, stood 
alone ; Mr. Whipple representing the popular senti- 
ment when he observed that in “ The Spanish Stu- 
dent” Mr. Longfellow most strikingly manifested 
the affluence of his imagination in images of grace, 
grandeur and beauty. ‘None of his other pieces so 
well illustrate all his poetical qualities—his imagi- 
nation, his fancy, his sentiment and his manner, 
It seems to comprehend the whole extent of his 
‘genius.’” In 1846 appeared “ The Belfry of 
Bruges, and other Poems,” and in 1847 “ Hvange- 
line: a Tale of Acadie.” This picture of life in 
primitive Nova Scotia ig charged with tenderness, 
and distinguished for the intensity of its local 
colouring. The historical incidents upon which this 
beautiful legendary poem are founded are now matter 
of almost universal knowledge, The inhabitants of 
Acadie, or Nova Scotia, having been suspected of 
giving assistance to the French (their ancestors) by 
the British Government, were exiled from their 
homes under circumstances of great hardship, and 
distributed over other English colonies, Out of the 
sufferings of some of these expatriated people the poet 
has woven a !touching narrative, interspersed with 
passages of exquisite description of natural scenery, 
The story of Gabriel and Evangeline, with its tragic 
ending, is told with genuine pathos, and the poem 
remains one of the best monuments of its author’s 
genius. A distinguished English painter, Mr. T, 
Faed, R.A., gave an admirable representation of 
Evangeline, and Mr. Longfellow, in acknowledging 
the excellence of the picture, wrote :—“] am de 
lighted with the work, both in conception and execu- 
tion, and have written to Mr, Faed to express my 
acknowledgment for this mark of his consideration 
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and my appreciation of the very great beauty and 
feeling of his illustration.” 

After the publication of “ Kavanagh,” a story of 
New England life, Mr. Longfellow devoted a con- 
siderable portion of his learned leisure to the com- 
pilation of “The Poets and Poetry of Europe,” em- 
bracing biographical notices and translations from 
the earliest period to the present time. No fewer 
than three hundred and sixty authors are laid under 
contribution in this work, and Mr. Longfellow— 
whose linguistic powers are well known—has him- 
self translated poems from the Anglo-Saxon, 
Swedish, Dutch, German, French, Italian, Spanish, 
and Portuguese. In 1855 was published ‘‘ The Song 
of Hiawatha,” a poem which has enjoyed an almost 
unprecedented run of popularity, It is not un- 
worthy of the designation which has been claimed 
for it of an Indian Edda. In indicating its origin, 
the author states that it is founded on a tradition 
prevalent among the North American Indians, of a 
personage of miraculous birth, who was sent among 
them to clear their rivers, forests, and fishing 
grounds, and to teach them the arts of peace. He was 
known among different tribes by the several names of 
Michaboa, Chiabo, Manabozo, Tarenyawagan, and 
Hiawatha. Into the old tradition were woven other 
curious Indian legends, The scene of the poem is 
among the Ojibways, on the southern shore of Lake 
Superior, in the region between the Pictured Rocks 
and the Grand Gable. Within a month after the 
publication of this poem ten thousand copies had 
been sold, and in two years and a half the number 
had risen to fifty thousand —figures to which we can 
offer no parallel in the sale of works by our English 
poets. ‘ Hiawatha” exhibits much picturesque 
grandeur in its descriptions of river and mountain 
scenery, A charge was made against the writer 
that in its production he had borrowed ‘the form, 
spirit, and many of the most striking incidents of 
Kalevala ”--the great national epic of the Finns— 
but the groundlessness of this allegation was con- 
clusively proved. The English and America critical 
journals vied with each other in commending the 
striking poetic merits of this production, and by 
many persons on both sides of the Atlantic it was 
regarded as the poet’s most original work. Not 
long after its issue the poem could be readily pro- 
cured in London, Paris, Rome, Vienna, Hamburg, 
Amsterdam, Brussels, Basle, Turin, Trieste, Venice, 
and Verona. Mr. Bright, in a speech at Manches- 
ter, after making some references to Mr. Tenny- 
son’s war lyrics, said:—‘‘I have had the opportu- 
nity lately of reading a poem from another country, 
written by the American poet Longfellow—a poem 
which treats of the legends of the Indian tribes— 
and, while I have turned from the poem of our 
poet Laureate (‘ Maud’), in which I find him des- 
sending to slang of almost the grossest character, I 
turn with delight to the exquisite poem which has 
come to us from the other side of the Atlantic.” 
Another eminent man, superior as a critic to Mr, 
Bright, viz., Cardinal Wiseman, also confessed his 
high admiration for this poem. 

Another narrative poem by Mr. Longfellow, which 
acquired great popularity, was ‘“‘ The Courtship of 
Miles Standish,” publishedin 1858. Written in the 
hexameter measure, it is concerned, like others of 
its predecessors, with American history, in the 
‘‘long-ago.” Miles Standish isa fine, stalwart sol- 
dier, but while he gives the title to the work, the 
main interest centres in the history of the Puritan 
maiden, Priscilla. Though the strong warrior is not 
afraid of the perils of the field, he quails before a per- 
sonal courtship of the modest and beautiful Priscilla. 
He actordingly woos by proxy, but with disastrous 
results. Sending as his representative, John Alden, 
a handsome, attractive youth, the latter wins the 
maiden’s heart ere he is aware of the fact, but Pris- 
cilla archly reveals the state of her own feelings by 
the question, ‘‘ Why don’t you speak for yourself, 
John ?” He improves his opportunities accordingly, 
and Standish afterwards puts the best and moat 
graceful face upon the affair that he can. In all 
probability this story would have been more popular 
still but for its setting. Both this and other works 
of the poet have been admirably illustrated by Eng- 
lish artists, In 1864 Mr. Longfellow again appeared 
as an author with “The Tales of a Wayside Inn,” a 
volume which ‘“‘connects the nature of the New 
World with the pathetic romances and stirring 
Northern legends of the Old.” Some of these tales 
are exceedingly quaint, and all are tinged with a 
spirit at once elevated and practical. The ‘ New 
England Tragedies,” issued in 1868, consist of two 
dramas, entitled ‘ John Endicott,” a tale of the per- 
seoution of the Quakers, 1665; and ‘ Giles Corey 
of the Salem Farms,” a tale of the witchcraft times, 
1692, These tragedies excellently reflect the man- 
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ners and spirit of the old Puritan days. They were 
succeeded in 1870 by ‘‘The Divine Tragedy,” a 
yolume consisting of the leading passages of the life 
of Christ, pictured as a dramatic poem—in effect, a 
poetic version of the chief events of the Gospel, 
arranged in the order of time. Not long afterwards 
came ‘Christus: a Mystery.” Three dramatic 
poems, hitherto detached, were now grouped into a 
unity of poetic effort, in the following order—Part 
I. ‘The Divine Tragedy;” Part Il. “The Golden 
Legend;” Part Ill. “New England Tragedies.” 
Prologues and interludes furnished the connecting 
links between these poems, and the author addeda 
concluding section, wherein he epitomised the teach- 
ings of the whole. Mr. Bayard Taylor, in reviewing 
this volume, observed that ‘‘the publication of the 
‘Divine Tragedy’ marks the most important period 
of the life of its illustrious author, and thus becomes 
an event of special significance in American litera- 
ture. The theme, so old and so often attempted, is 
in itself almost.a challenge. As no sect can specially 
claim, so none can reject, the Christ he has trans- 
ferred from the Gospels. What Mr. Longfellow has 
not done in the work is even a more striking evidence 
of his genius than what he has done,” 

In 1872; “ Three Books of Song” appeared. The 
first part of this work consisted of a second series 
of the ‘ Tales of a Wayside Inn,” Again the le- 
gends are distinguished for their high moral purpose. 
The second book is the drama of ‘‘ Judas Macca- 
beeus,” which deals with the struggle of the Jews 
for the religious independence of their nation. Part 
third consists of translations from the Persian, 
French, German, and Italian. ‘The Hanging of 
the Crane” was published in 1874, succeeding a 
volume of miscellaneous poems entitled ‘ After- 
math ;” the ‘‘ Masque of Pandora” was published 
in 1875, also a graceful poem, ‘ Morituri Saluta- 
mus,” written for the fiftieth anniversary of the 
class of 1825. in Bowdoin College, and forming a. 
touching remembrance of departed days; and ‘ Ké- 
ramos” appeared in 1878, 

We have already referred to the popularity of Mr, 
Longfellow’s works, but it may now be stated that 
up to the year 1857 the American editions alone 
reached a sale of three hundred and twenty-five 
thousand copies. Since that time the sale in the 
United States, taking a most moderate computation, 
must have touched at least half a million of copies, 
and if we include the sale in England, and the 
Colonies as well, we should have, no doubt, a total 
number of. upwards of one million copies of the 
works of this one poet in circulation. Amongst 
modern writers, only Dickens, in fiction, can equal 
the favour with which he is regarded, 

Mr, Longfellow is the Psalmist amongst modern 
poets, and the union of so much music with sweet- 
ness, strength, and simplicity, has rarely been wit- 
nessed. He is the poet of the poor and the illiterate 
as well as of the learned and the wealthy. His lan- 
guage is of the clearest, and there is probably not 
one passage in his works which cannot be readily 
understood by the most casual reader, even if his 
allusions cannot always be traced. The reason why 
he has such a hold upon mankind must be sought 
for chiefly in his earnestness, and in his faith in 
man and the Divine. His poetry is soothing and 
elevating ; and no one can lay down his books with- 
out feeling that the writer has done something to- 
wards alleviating the burden of humanity. As one 
who best understood him remarked :—‘‘ The secret 
of his popularity as a poet is probably that of all 
similar popularity—viz., the fact that his poetry 
expresses a universal sentiment in the simplest and 
most mlodious manner. Hach of his most noted 
poems is the issue of a feeling common to every mind 
in moods into which every mind is liable to fall. 
Thus, ‘A Psalm of Life, ‘ Footsteps of Angels,’ ‘ To 
the River Charles,’ ‘ Excelsior,’ ‘ [he Bridge,’ ‘ The 
Gleam of Sunshine,’ ‘The Day is Done,’ ‘The Old 
Clock on the Stairs,’ ‘The Arrow and the Song,’ 
‘The Fire of Driftwood,’ ‘Twilight, ‘The Open 
Window,’ are all most adequate and inexpressibly 
delicate renderings of quite universal emotions, 
There is a humanity in them which is irresistible 
in the fit measures to which they are wedded, If 
some elegiac poets have strung rosaries of tears, 
there is a weakness of woe in their verses which 
repels ; but the quiet, pensive thought—the twilight 
of the mind, in which the little facts ot life are sad- 
dened in their relation to the eternal laws, time and 
change—this is the meditation and mourning of 
every manly heart, and this is the alluring and per- 
manent charm of Longfellow’s poetry.” Into every 
part of the habitable globe Longfellow’s lyrics have 
penetrated. The spirit which permeates them all 
is excellent and pure, and caleulated to lift humanity 
out of its misery and degradation. They bear the 
message of hope for the whole human race. 


‘clearly show this, 
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That singular peculiarity of his mind by which he 
is able to assimilate alike the lessons of the past 
and the present has been well defined by a living 
critic. ‘It is at once his aid and his merit,” says 
this writer, “that he can reproduce the choice pic- 
tures of the past and of other minds with new ac- 
cessories of his own, so that the quaint old poets of 
Germany, the singers of the past centuries, the 
poetical vision and earnest teachings of Goethe, and 
the everyday humours of Jean Paul, as it were, come 
to live among us in American homes and landscape. 
This interpretation in its highest form is one of the 
rarest benefits which the scholar can bestow upon 
his country. The genius of Longfellow has given 
us an American idyl, based on a>touching episode of 
ante-revolutionary history, parallel with the ‘ Her- 
mann and Dorothea’ of Goethe; in the exquisite 
story of ‘Evangeline’ bas shown us how Richter 
might have surveyed the higher and inferior con- 
ditions—the schoolmaster, the clergyman, the loyers, 
and the rustics of a New England village in his tale 
of ‘ Kavanagh ;’ has reproduced the simple elegance 
of the lighter Spanish drama in his play of ‘ The 
Students ;’ and in his ‘Golden Legend’ has carried 
us, in his ingenious verse, to the heart of the Middle 
Ages, showing us the most poetic aspects of the lives 
of scholars, churchmen, and villagers; how they 
sang, travelled, practised logic, medicine, and di- 
vinity, and with what miracle-plays, jest, and grim 
literature they were entertained. His originality 
and peculiar merit consist in these felicitous trans- 
formations. If he were simply a scholar, he would 
be but an annalist, or an annotator, but being a poet 
of taste and imagination, with an ardent sympathy 
for all good and refined traits in the world, and for 
all forms of this objective life of others, his writings 
being the very emanations of a kind, generous nature, 
he has sueceeded in reaching the heart of the public. 
All men relish art and literature when they are free 
from pendantry. We are all pleased with pictures, 
and like to be charmed with thinking nobly and 
acting well by the delights of fancy.” ‘This 
criticism, nevertheless, admirable and searching as 
it is, still leaves something to be desired in esti- 
mating Longfellow’s influence, Many poets have 
shown similar qualities to those enumerated, but 
they have failed to acquire a permanent hold upon 
men. We must go deeper, and come to the moral 
force, amongst other qualities, so conspicuous in 
Longfellow. We see him take the deeper, softer 
emotions of the human heart, and play upon them 
at will. In such poems as “Resignation” he 
touches the pathetic chord, and few have shown an 
equal mastery over the “music of sorrow.” He 
teaches us that the lessons of death are full of a 
hidden meaning instinct with hope, and demon- 
strates that it is the office of the poet to bring these 
lessons forth, and set them strongly in the light on 
béhalf of his fellows. He is, moreover, the foe of 
war, as his noble verses on the ‘ Arsenal at Spring- 
field” testify. He anticipates the time when the 
world shall be lapped in peace, and when 


“Down the dark future, through long generations, 
The echoing sounds grow fainter, and then cease, 
And, like a bell, with solemn, sweet vibrations, 
I hear once more the voice of Christ say ‘ Peace ! 
“Peace ! and no longer from its brazen portals 
The blast of war's great organ shakes the skies ; 
But, beautiful as songs of the immortals, 
The holy melodies of love arise.” 

He is also a patriot, as witness the lyric, “The 
Building of the Ship.” But not confining himself 
to an affectionate regard for his own country, his 
sympathies are cosmopolitan; and his Christianity 
and his natural sentiments alike revolt from the 
practice of slavery. Longfellow laboured energeti- © 
cally with Channing and others to sweep away the 
nefarious traffic in human lives. His poems upon 
slavery are full of moral indignation, and gleam with 
the electric current of sympathy with the oppressed. 
Perceiving the danger of the traffic to the Common- 
wealth, he compared the poor, despised slave with 
Samson, who might one day rise and ayenge him- 
self upon his enemies by pulling down the pillars of 
the State. The champions of human freedom have 
fortunately lived to seo the curse of slavery removed 
from the States. 

Longfellow is successful in three kinds of poetic 
effort—the descriptive, the dramatic, and the lyrical, 
Facile in depicting the moods of Nature, he has also 
considerable power in the delineation of human pas- 
sion, This will have been gathered from what we 
have already remarked in mentioning his various 
works in their chronological order. The dramatic 
faculty, however, is not so strong in him as the lyri- 
cal. A comparison between ‘‘ The Spanish Student ” 
and such stirring lyrics as ‘“‘ Victor Galbraith ” will 
He is emphatically a poet of the 
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people, and, as one writer hag remarked, there is no] 


greater lack in English literature than that of such 
a poet—‘‘ one who shall be to the labouring classes 
of England what Goethe is to the peasant of 
Germany. He was a true philosopher who said, 
‘Let me make the songs of a Nation and I care not 
who makes its laws.’ There is one writer who ap- 
proaches nearer than any other to this standard ; and 
he has already gained such a hold on our hearts that 
it is almost unnecessary for me to mention his 
name. Our hemisphere cannot claim the honour of 
having brought him forth; but still he belongs to us, 
for his works have become as household words 
wherever the English language is spoken. And, 
whether we are charmed by his imagery, or soothed 
by his melodious versification, or elevated by the 
high moral teachings of his pure muse, or follow with 
sympathising hearts the wanderings of ‘Hyangeline,’ I 
am sure that all who hear my voice will join with me 
in the tribute I desire to pay to the genius of Long- 
fellow.” In our admiration for his original poems, we 
must not omit to mention the many masterly transla- 
tions which Mr. Longfellow has executed, His first 
published work was a translation of Don Jorge Man- 
rique’s fine ode on the death of his father. Hig 
latest is an admirable selection, entitled ‘« Poems of 
Places.” The two volumes devoted to England and 
Wales take a very wide range, and form as pleasant 
reading as can well nigh be conceived. Mr. Long- 
fellow states that this collection has been made 
partly for the pleasure of making it, and partly for 
the pleasure he hopes it may give to those who shall 
read its pages. “It is the voice of the poets ex- 
pressing their delight in the scenes of nature, and, 
like the song of the birds, surrounding the earth 
with music. For myself, I confess that these poems 
have an indescribable charm, as showing how the 
affections of men have gone forth to their favourite 
haunts, and consecrated them for ever.” The col- 
lection teems with descriptions of the natural 
beauties of the mother country. 

Many of Mr. Longfellow’s works have been trans- 
lated into continental languages, Mr, J.T, Fields, 
an intimate friend of the poet, furnishes some inte- 
resting details respecting his methods of composition. 
The famous lyric, ‘‘ Excelsior,” was written late one 
autumn evening, in 1841, when the word happened 
to catch his eye upon a torn piece of newspaper. 
Longfellow’s imagination was at once kindled; he 
seized the first scrap of paper at hand, and imme- 
diately penned the stanzas which have since become 
“familiar in our mouths as household words.” 
The “ Psalm of Life” sprang into being one bright 
summer morning in Cambridge, as the writer sat 
between two windows at a small table in the corner 
of his chamber. Several of his poems were com- 
posed at one sitting, and ina brief period, his in- 
spiration coming not by single lines but by whole 
stanzas. That powerful ballad, “The Wreck of the 
Hesperus,” was written during one night after a very 
violent storm, and the clock was striking three as 
he finished the last stanza. His writings have not 
been the productions of protracted labour. It may 
be mentioned here that a short time ago the “ spread- 
ing chestnut tree,” immortalised in the “ Village 
Blacksmith,” was cut down, and that the children of 
Cambridge subscribed to have an arm-chair made 
from it, which in due course was presented to Mr. 
Longfellow. He returned his thanks for the well- 
timed present in a beautiful and touching poem. 

Some years ago Mr. Longfellow had the misfortune 
to lose his second wife by a very painful death, A 
muslin dress which she was wearing having acci- 
dentally caught fire, the flames could not be extin- 
guished until she had sustained fatal injuries. The 
poet has a family of three sons and two daughters. 
One of his sons, Mr. Ernest Longfellow, who is an 
artist of repute, has recently made the tour of Eu- 
rope, 

Ten years ago Mr. Longfellow once more visited 
England, when the honorary degree of D.C.L. was 
conferred upon him by the University of Oxford. 
This was in July, 1869, and a few years later he was 
elected a member of the Russian Academy of Science, 
In 1874 he wag nominated to the Lord Restorship 
of the University of Edinburgh, and although he 
was defeated by Mr. Disraeli, the large number of 
votes he received attested his popularity in the 
Modern Athens. In religion’ he was a Unitarian, 
but he delighted in a high liturgical form of wor. 
ship. As may be gathered from his writings, he 
was a passionate admirer of art, and of the beau- 
 tiful in every shape. His brother is a Unitarian 
minister still living, the Rev. Samuel Longfellow, 
himself a sacred poet and hyninologist of no small 
reputation, 

The funeral ceremony took place at Mount Au- 
burn Cemetery on Sunday last, and Jarge numbers 
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of Americans were present to pay the last tribute of 
respect to their distinguished countryman, Among 
these were Ralph Waldo Emerson, J. Greenleaf 
Whittier, Oliver Wendell Holmes, Alexander Agas. 
siz, Mrs. Louis Agassiz, President Eliot (Harvard 
College), Bronson Alcott, Richard H. Dana, and 
George William Cortis, The funeral address was 
pronounced by Professor Everett (Unitarian), but 
it took the form, not of an elaborate eulogy of a 
world-renowned poet, but rather of a brief and 
simple memorial of a neighbour, a townsman, and 
a friend, who was also a poet. The arrangements 
altogether were studiously simple, a single spray of 
passion-flower laid across the plain coffin, symbolis- 
ing the fervent affection and unity of thought to- 
wards the departed, which could not have been more 
Suggestively conveyed by the utmost profusion of 
wreaths and immortelles, 


Proressor Tomas Huiny Gremn, M.A., died 
at Oxford on Sunday at the age of forty-five. After 
a brilliant career ag an undergraduate at Balliol, 
where he took his B.A. degree in 1859, and after 
writing the English Essay (1862), Mr. Green was 
made Fellow and Tutor of his College, and for many 
years undertook more especially the philosophic 
teaching of the Honour students, His great and 
recognised success in his work, as a teacher mainly 
of the Hegelian School of Philosophy, brought him 
not only the affection and esteem of a large circle 
of pupils, but also led to his appointment as Whyte’s 
Professor of Moral Philosophy, vacant by the resig- 
nation of Mr. Wilson, the late President of Cor- 
pus Christi College. Relieved by this of the main 
part of his college duties, Professor Green was 
now able to give more time and attention to political 
and social questions, especially as they affected the 
welfare of the city of Oxford. A strong and sound 
Liberal, he took an active part in the political 
education of the citizens, and his speeches, whether 
as an advocate of Liberal opinions or of temperance,of 
which he was a warm supporter, will long be remem- 
beredin Oxford. The respect felt for his high char- 
acter and abilities led the citizens to desire his pre- 
sence in the Town Council, to which he was elected 
six years ago for the North Wari, and in this 
double and unique position of University Professor 
and Civie Councillor he exerted all, and more than 
all, his strength in advancing and developing edu- 
cation, His liberality dwelt harmoniously with a 
strong personal piety; as Fellow of Balliol, though 
a layman, he claimed and exercised his right of 
preaching in the College Hall; a sermon of his 
on the Holy Communion was privately printed and 
circulated among his friends. Otherwise Professor 
Green has not left behind much to give evidence of 
his high literary powers. His edition of Hume’s 
Essays has taken a place among standard text- 
books, 

———— eee 


Tue Lrszran Socran Unton.—The monthly meet- 
ing of this Society was held on Thursday evening, 
at the rooms of the Society of British Artists, Suf- 
folk-street, Pall Mall, which were hung with the 
pictures of the Exhibition just opened. Mr. Alfred 
Preston occupied the chair, and there was an unusu- 
ally large attendance, A paper was read by Mr, Mon- 
cure D. Conway, M.A., on “ Carlyle, and Hero-Wor- 
ship.” Mr. Conway’s address chiefly related to Carlyle’s 
‘* Reminiscences,” a book which he thought an un- 
fortunate manifestation of irritable temperand cynical 
personal criticisms ; and of the “‘Heroes and Hero 
Worshippers,” which greatly exaggerated, as the 
lissayist maintained, the characters and influence of 
his “heroes,” and ignored their defects and limita- 
tions. In the course of the discussion that followed 
Mr, Wade expressed his disappointment with the 
paper, which he regarded as lowering Carlyle’s cha- 
racter by dwelling on the small personal matters in 
the ‘‘ Reminiscences ” and the defects of his genius, 
Mr. Cullis expressed his concurrence with Mr. Wade, 
and thought that while Mr, Carlyle might say ‘‘ Save 
me from my friends,” he would probably add that 
it was best that the whole truth should be thought 
and said about him, Mr. Reed vindicated the Essay, 
and maintained that Carlyle’s teaching on hero- 
worship was exaggerated and distorted, At the same 
time, the earnest love of truth which he breathed 
into an age of idolatry and shams was his essential 
characteristic that made him an inspiring influence 
in this modern world. The Rey, Slade Jones ex- 
pressed his regret at some of the views expressed by 
Mr, Conway, especially when he spoke of Christ as 
partaking of the limitations of his age, Mr. Hiloart 
disapproved of many of the views of the Essayist, 
and spoke feelingly of Carlyle’s worship of his wife. 
Mr, Rees and one or two other speakers added a few 
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remarks, and Mr. Conway’s reply, explaining and 
Vindicating some of the views he has expressed 
brought to aclose an unusually interesting and ani- 
mated discussion, 

Mr, Samurn Joungon died recently at his home 
in North Andover, Massachusetts, Mr. Johnson 
was a scholarly writer on Oriental religions, and was 
engaged on his third volume, “ The Religions of 
Persia,” when overtaken by the illness of which he 
died. Mr, Johnson was a prominent advocate of 
Abolitionism, and a member of the Free Religious 
Association, and was formerly a Unitarian minister, 
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R. Ogden, Esq., J.P. for the county of Lancaster, 
aged 75. 
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THE DECAY OF PREACHING. 
DEFECTIVE TYPES, 


RETURNING once more to the Rev. J. P. Ma- 
HAFFY’S interesting book, to which we have 
referred in two preceding articles, we have to 
consider now some “defective types” of 
preaching. Here our author speaks with all 
the experience of an old theological lecturer, 
although many of his remarks apply more 
particularly to the somewhat exceptional 
position of the Irish Episcopal Church, with 
its intensely narrow dogmatism, which has 
banished Broad Churchism to the more con- 
genial soil of England, than to either the 
Histablished Church or any of the more cul- 
tured Nonconformist Churches of this 
country. 

Defective types of preaching are due rather 
to defective training than to want of ability. 
Men fall into extremes, and are guilty of 
exaggerations because, according to our au- 
thor, they have not been carefully warned to 
maintain the balance of Christian doctrine. 
Mr, Mauarry himself, we presume, is a di- 
vine of unimpeachable orthodoxy, but it is 
not a little significant of the altered tone of 

some of the leaders of thought in even the 

old strongholds of the Evangelical faith 
that he deprecates in almost as strong terms 
as we could use the general types of exag- 
geration to be found in the average doctrinal 
preaching of the day. Take, for example, 
the two instances he gives of errors in preach- 
ing. 

One is to be found in the numerous dis- 
courses still to be heard in most of the popu- 
lar pulpits, both of the Established and Non- 
conformist Churches, which “profess to ex- 


plain the Atonement of CurisT as a sort of 


bargain or equivalent offered to Gop for the 
sins of mankind, The demands of the 


Creator are set down with painful precision, 
as if they were those of an exacting creditor ; 
and we are told that the magnitude of the 
payment must be exactly proportioned to that 
of the debt.” No severer indictment, Mr. 
Mauarry justly says, can be brought notonly 
against the mercy but against the justice of 
the Deity than this account of vicarious 
punishment ; and it is no wonder that the 
doctrine in its harsher form is vanishing 
from the real creed of thoughtful persons. 


The next “defective type” is the old ar- 
gument, not to be heard only in remote 
country places, as Mr. MAHAFFyY, seems to 
imagine, but often in the popular preaching 
of metropolitan Boanergeses, that the eternal 
punishment of sinners is to be explained and 
justified by the fact that sin against an’ in- 
finite Being is an act of infinite enormity, 
and therefore necessitates infinite punish- 
ment. In the earlier preaching of the Church, 
as our author reminds us, there was no sub- 
ject. which obtained more painful prominence 
than the punishment of the wicked. “ Har- 
rowing pictures were drawn of the eternal 
miseries of the damned, and art was sum- 
moned to aid by horrible illustrations the 
language of the pulpit. It was considered 
that the terror of hell-fire would be a potent 
incentive to turn men from vice and heresy, 
and lead them to embrace orthodoxy and 
pursue virtue.” This reason is still alleged 
by those who preach their gospel of terror 
and damnation. The doctrine is profitable 
and expedient, they say. Whether it is cre- 
dible or not is quite another matter. Whe- 
ther it does not create a fearful reaction 
against all religion is a deeper question still, 
which they often seem to be incapable of 
understanding. Mr. MAHarry testifies with- 
out any reserve that in our day even the or 
thodox have become undecided about this 
once cherished dogma; and that “in any 
educated congregation the majority regard it 
as a sort of obsolete appendix to their creed, 
which they lay aside and forget, but which 
they will not positively deny unless they are 
pressed,” 

Akin to this error in preaching is another 
referred to by our author ; the propounding 
of that Calvinistic side of religion which 
insists upon the small number of the elect, 
and the great number of those who will fall 
short of the kingdom of heaven. The day 
is gone by when even so great an orator as 
MASsSILLON could terrify a congregation by 
a sermon on this subject, or when a JONA- 
THAN EDWARDS could make a whole con- 
gregation start to their feet with the anxious 
inquiry trembling on every lip, “ How shall 
we escape the infinite wrath of Gop?” 
The doctrine of election may be felt a great 
privilege by many true Christians, adds Mr. 
MAHAFFY with'scarcely veiled sarcasm, and 
yet to preach it, he says, with special insist- 
ence upon its corollary—the multitude of 
the damned—-is an excess of orthodoxy 
which discredits a modern preacher. He 
adds that even attacks on extreme Calvinism 


are now out of date, and that most. people 
regard it as a waste of energy to combat a 
doctrine so little in sympathy with the tem- 
per of modern society and the belief of most 
Christians. All this, although it contains no 
lesson or warning for us, is especially satis- 
factory as indicating that Liberal thought is 
permeating the Orthodox world, and in vari- 
ous quarters is fast converting the once popu- 
lar dogmatic theology into a series of dis- 
solving views. 

It is a very suggestive remark that if a 
modern Protestant and a Christian of the 
second century met in the flesh they would 
be astonished at the mutual divergence in 
their spiritual views; that an absolutely 
unmodified return to what existed centuries 
ago is perfectly impossible, since any restora- 
tion must contain much that is new, infused 
into it by the spirit of the age. Hence there 
is such a thing even in the extreme Protes- 
tant forms of religion as “a development of 
doctrine,” ora drifting of public sentiment 
into changed forms of religious thought and 
life. 

We may pass by what our author says of 
the Emotional extreme and of Sentimental ap- 
peals, because preachers in our own Churches, 
whatever faults they may have, are not in 
the slightest danger of excess in that direc- 
tion. Our tendency is quite to the opposite 
extreme of cold propriety and frigid moral- 
ising. We seem to have thought that reli- 
gion was to be acquired only by way of cold 
argument, and have regarded with suspicion 
all appeals to the heart as savouring of mys- 
ticism. Rational persuasion is, we grant, the 
noblest and gravest kind of eloquence, and all 
true preaching is based upon it as the funda- 
mental substratum, but there is no reason 
whatever why the persuasion which is pri- 
marily addressed to the understanding should 
not be combined with appeals to the emotions 
and to those deeper sympathies which form 
the true uniting band of our common hu- 
manity. And this kind of preaching when 
free from artificial rhetoric and mere ver- 
biage will always gain attention and_ re- 
spect, because it is the genuine appeal to 
the judgment and the affection and the 
conscience by earnest men speaking with 
competent knowledge and power on sub- 
yects of universal human interest. 


DISSOLVING VIEWS OF ORTHODOXY, 
IV.—THE SEPARATE PERSONALITY OF 
THE HOLY SPIRIT. 

Nor the above, but ‘The Doctrine of the 
Spirit,” is the heading given by the Rey. 
JoHN Hunrer to his fifth discourse on Evan- 
gelical truths re-stated. It confirms in a 
striking manner what we have said before 
in the course of these criticisms. The dis- 
tinctive feature of the old Orthodoxy—that 
which prominently distinguished it from Unit- 
arianism on this subject—is wholly absent. 
We mean the separate personality of the 
Holy Spirit as the third person of the Trinity 
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equal in Pow» and glory to Gop the Father, 
and Gop the Son, ana jalled Gop the Holy 
Ghost. This, as every Ont tnows igs the 
orthodox doctrine, and this there 18 .. at. 
tempt in Mr. Hunrer’s lecture to prove. 
This also is the doctrine which Unitarians 
reject as without valid ground in Scripture, 
and inconsistent with the doctrine of the 
Divine Unity. What Mr. Hunter really 
gives us is a spiritual interpretation of the 
doctrine of the Holy Spirit—an interpreta- 
tion which he might hear given in many a 
Unitarian pulpit, and in nearly the same 
terms. We donot wish to imply that our 
author does not believe in the separate per- 
sonality of the Holy Ghost as the third 
divinity in the Godhead, we only say there 
is no reference to it in the discourse of which 
a tolerably full report is now before us. But 
to omit this view is to leave out the distinc- 
tive feature which separates the current 
theology on this point from spiritual Unit- 
arianism. The ordinary Unitarian believes 
in the Holy Spirit. as Gop himself in com- 
munion with the human soul, enlightening, 
sustaining, blessing, inspiring the open re- 
ceptive spirit at all times. ‘This doctrine of 
Divine influence is as firmly ‘held by us as 
by our orthodox brethren. What we cannot 
accept is the notion that this Divine influ- 
ence proceeds from the third personal divi- 
sion of the Godhead. This we reject as an 
ecclesiastical fiction. 

The doctrine of the Spirit, Mr. HuntTmrR 
says, in substance is this—-that Gop is a 
living personal spirit, in direct immediate 
communion with the souls of men, dwelling 
not only without us, but within us, not only 
in the immensities of the universe, but in 
the minds, hearts, spirits, consciences of his 
children-—the Life of their life. In matter 
and its forces and forms GoD is immanent, 
renewing every day the miracle of creation, 
giving to nature that mysterious power which 
makes its sights and sounds so quickening to 
our awe and reverence, and so soothing and 
uplifting in their influence on the weary 
heart; but the Spirit which moves on the 
face of the waters and fills heaven and earth 
with his glory is present in a special and 
unique sense in man. We have a nature 
which makes possible the closest union with 
Gop, a nature which isessentially His nature ; 
hence no relation can be so intimate and im- 
mediate, and no being so near as GoD may 
be to us, so perceptible, apprehensible, ac- 
cessible. Because we are spiritual beings we 
are open, as insensate nature cannot be, to 
“ the tides of the Spirit,” and our growing 
spirituality is a growing revelation of the 
indwelling Gop. 

What is there in all this inconsistent with 
Unitarianism ? . What is it but a fine expo- 
sition of the more spiritual side of our belief ? 
It may be that some Unitarians have not 
given sufficient prominence to this doctrine, 
but that was not because it did not accord 
with Unitarian theology. And we think we 
may venture the opinion that this spiritual 
Unitarianism is more common in our pulpits 
to-day than it was a generation or two ago. 
Under the influence of Dr. MARTINEAU and 
others a spiritual school has sprung up 
amongst us which has become the prevailing 
aspect of modern Unitarianism, By all who 
belong to this school Mr, HuNTER’s exposi- 
tion would be not only approved, it would 
be most welcome and acceptable. 

In the first part of his discourse Mr. 
HUNTER speaks of the Holy Spirit as “a 
natural and universal influence in humanity, 
the ground of all power, the inspiring breath 
by which all intellectual and moral energy 


. . . . . . 5 
lives.” This, we believe, is the just view to 


take, It is also noble and catholic in a high! 
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degree, and regards a great subject in the 
broadest aspect possible. It rises above all 
sectarianism, all exclusiveness, all narrow 
artialities. “The guardian Deity which 
SO0CKaxec always felt had directed his course 
in life was the Spicit of Gop ; and that love 
of truth and right whicu constitutes the 
grandeur of our humanity is to be traced to 
the Divine inspiration.” Thus inspiration is 
perpetual and universal, operating in hu- 
manity to-day, Mr. HUNTER implies, as im- 
mediately and directly as in the olden time. 
We do not think it is possible to form a 
nobler conception than this of the doctrine of 
the Spirit. 

“In the Old Testament,” says our au- 
thor, “ the Spirit is represented as endowing 
man with knowledge, wisdom, and accuracy, 
prescience and insight; it lifted the veil 
from human life, and permitted us to see 
Gop as the originating power of all human 
excellence, the inspiration alike of artist, 
poet, lawgiver and prophet.” Very true, 
but the doctrine of the Spirit in the Old 
Testament knows nothing of the doctrine 
of the Trinity. It is not a separate person- 
ality in the godhead, but is perfectly consis- 
tent with the Hebrew monotheistic faith. 
The prominence of this doctrine in the Old 
Testament is quite sufficient to show that it 
is altogether independent of the dogma of 
the Trinity as Unitarians have constantly 
maintained. And how is the gift of the 
Spirit to be obtained? Mr. HUNTER points 
out, and his exposition seems to us emi- 
nently reasonable and just—“ The gift of the 
Spirit is not arbitrary, coming and going ac- 
cording to no fixed law; obedience to all 
higher impulses lays open our nature to 
its tides ; while all selfishness, worldliness, 
and wilfulness, by narrowing, hardening, and 
corrupting our nature, make us more and 
more incapable of receiving spiritual influ- 
ences.” This we believe is the true view to 
take, and it could not be expressed in sim- 
pler or better terms; but this is not or- 
thodoxy. The orthodox doctrine is that of 
the total depravity of human nature, that 
divine influences are foreign {to it, that 
the gift of the Spirit is a supernatural in- 
fluence brought to bear on our depraved na- 
ture, where effectual correcting its depravity, 
and bringing about what is called our con- 
version. How essentially this view differs 
from that given by Mr. HUNTER in the pas- 
sage quoted above is obvious at a glance. 

In the second part of his discourse, Mr. 
HUNTER proceeded to show that the doctrine 
of the Spirit, the indwelling Gop, was the 
very heart of the Christian faith, and the most 
sacred fact of Christian experience. ‘‘ The 
Gospels and Epistles are full of the idea of 
Gop, as animmediate, quickening, inspiring, 
illuminating presence in the heart and life. 
They are the history of the Spirit, of a new 
manifestation of the Spirit, differing, not in 
kind but in degree, from the universal manifes- 
tation he had just described. Curist’s work 
of revelation and reconciliation had made 
possible a larger outpouring of the Spirit ; it 
had removed barriers of ignorance and sin 
which hindered the free action of GoD inman, 
and so long as the early Christian believers 
remained in sympathy and fellowship with 
CuRIST they possessed that power from on 
high which more than compensated for the 
loss of his visible presence.” Now, observe, 
the new manifestation of the Spirit differed 
not in kind but in degree only from the univer- 
sal manifestation which Mr, HUNTER had de- 
scribed in these forcible terms :—“ The in- 
dwelling Spirit is the fountain of moral life 
in man, the universal conscience, and all 
righteous living, all forms of moral and spiri- 
tual goodness are the voluntary and original 
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manifestations of this Spirit.” Again, accord- 
ing to Mr. HUNTER, it was only “a larger 
outpouring of the Spirit” that CaRist’s work 
of reconciliation made possible. We are of 
opinion that the great majority of earnest 
orthodox believers would not be satisfied 
with this qualified statement. They would 
regard it as utterly inadequate, if not alto- 
gether misleading. We might quote other 
passages from this discourse conceding in prin- 
ciple what has hitherto been the distinctive 
teaching of Orthodoxy on this subject. Bat 
enough has been given for our present pur- 
pose, which is to show that-n this re-state- 
ment;of evangelical Orthodoxy the distinctive 
points which in past time have been stoutly 
maintained by its champions are ignored in 
a manner which amounts to their practical 
surrender. Here, then, we submit, under Mr. 
HUNTER’S most able and ingenious manipu- 
lation, we are presented with another dis- 
solving view of Orthodoxy. 


THE CORONER AND THE ATHEIST. 
Last week Mr. St. CLAIR BEDFORD was 
about to hold an inquest when a Mr. Joun- 
SON, who had been summoned on the jury, 
refused to take the oath, and being asked 
why, replied, “because I am an Atheist” ; 
whereupon Mr. BEDFORD, according to the 
Daily News, exclaimed that “it was a terri- 
ble announcement for any one to make, and 
it would have become the man better had 
he said he objected to be sworn on réligious 
scruples.” From this it appears that the 
Coroner would have preferred the sham de- 
cency of hypocrisy to the frank, and appa- 
rently quite honest avowal of an unorthodox 
opinion. If Mr. JoHNSON had professed to 
entertain religious objections to the oath 
without giving any description of their na- 
ture he would have been understood to 
mean that he held some kind of opinions 
which would be generally fregarded as re- 
ligious. This would not have been truthful, 
because, although Atheism is not necessarily 
without a peculiar religion, it is certainly 
destitute of what is usually meant by that 
word. Ifa follower of CoMTE claims to be 
influenced by a “ religion of humanity,” it is 
not for other people to deny the statement, 
though they may feel that in their own 
minds there could be no religion without a 
Deity as the object of its worship, As a fact 
of human history, the religious sentiments of 
awe, reverence, and aspiration have existed, 
and do exist, among people who are not be- 
lievers in a Divine personality, and who 
cannot be ranked as Theists of any kind. 


There are coarse, vulgar forms of Atheism, — 


just as there are coarse, vulgar forms of the 
Orthodox mythologies which are mistaken for 
Christianity, and there are reverent forms of 
Agnosticism and of positive disbelief in the 
existence of any Supreme Being. We know 
nothing about Mr. JOHNSON, and it is evi- 


dent Mr. BepForp was equally misinformed - 


concerning him, and surprised at his profes- 
sion of unbelief. It was no part of the 
Coroner’s business, and he had no right to 
impute any kind of blame to him for making 
a statement that offered the shortest and 
most complete explanation why he could not 
go through the customary ceremony. If Mr, 
JOHNSON belongs to that school of Atheism 
which claims to have a religion, his objection 
to oath-taking would yet be founded upon 
moral, and not upon religious scruples ; and 
if he is one of those who profess no religion, 
still less could he without falsehood have 
acted as Mr, BEDFORD, advised. 

We regard Atheism as philosophically a 
mistake. The difficulties of Theism are far 
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less, to our minds, than the impossibility of 
Atheism; and. although we give conscien- 
tious doubters full credit for the high mo- 
rality which many are known to exhibit, we 
do not believe that an Atheistic nation could 
do other than tumble into confusion and 
crime. But amongst the chief causes of 
Atheism must be reckoned the bad charac- 
ter which the Orthodox have usually as- 
signed to their Deity. In many old mytho- 
logies there was no pretence about the matter. 
MonocH was not complimented for abso- 
lute benevolence, and then supplied with live 
victims in his dreadful fires ; but many who 
think themselves Christians after ascribing, 
in words, every perfect quality to the Deity, 
represent his deeds as exemplifying the 
moral opposites to their laudations. An 
eternal Hell for the unbeliever is what they 
imagine he provides. Even men like Mr. 
SamuEL MORLEY, who ought to reason up- 
wards from their own benevolent nature, 
fancy that Gop will be angry with them if 
they do not try to keep an Atheist out of 
Parliament. What a poor and low concep- 
tion of Deity is involved in such an idea ! 

Judges and magistrates who act like Mr. 
Sr. Carr BepForD are practically encou- 
ragers of Atheism when they make their 
Theism the cause of rudeness and intole- 
rance. A being who could act as they ima- 
gine would be a long way from Divine. The 
greatest difficulty of the Orthodox is to have 
a firm belief in the perfections of the Deity. 
It is idle to admit them in set phrases of 
worship, and then deny them by the ascrip- 
tion of qualities and conduct quite incon- 
gruous with them. The jealous, vindictive 
God of Hebrew priestcraft, never pacified 
without the shedding of blood, was as diffe- 
rent as pessible from the God of the enlight- 
ened Prophet to whom vain ceremonies were 
an abomination, and who demanded purity 
of heart, and loving-kindness in conduct. 
Curist’s teaching was a continuation and 
expression of the highest thought of the 
Jewish prophet. Such a Being would punish 
no one for the misfortune of not knowing 
him, and for the ultimate conversion of the 
 doubter would make him feel the sunshine 
of eternal love rather than consign him to 
_ the fires of Hell. 


Dupiey.—A social meeting of the Old Meeting 
congregation and their friends was held on Tuesday, 
the 28th of March, at the Public Hall of the Me- 
chanics’ Institute, when the number present at tea 
and during the concert was very nearly four hundred. 
The evening was spent most pleasantly in listening 
' to the instrumental music and songs. The Rev. M. 
Gibson presided, and delivered an address, in which 
he gaye some interesting details in connection with 
the formation of the congregation after the ejection 
of the two thousand ministers, nine of whom lived 
in the immediate district, and conducted the ser- 
vices. They continued meeting in private houses 
and other places till the passing of the Toleration 
Act, and some years afterwards the chapel was built, 
the trust being an open one, and their successors 
could thus follow whatever light God might send 
them. A band from Birmingham, chiefly composed 
of members of the Newhall-hill congregation, kindly 
gave their services on the occasion, which were much 
\ appreciated. 

PortsmoutH.-—On Wednesday week a bazaar and 
sale of useful and ornamental work took place in the 

_ upper schoolroom attached to the High-street Chapel, 
and it was continued on Thursday and Friday with 
gratifying results. The opening ceremony was per- 
formed by the Mayor (Mr. Alderman Whitcombe) 
shortly after two o’clock on Wednesday afternoon, 
his remarks being kindly and appreciative, and fol- 
lowed by a handsome donation. 

Mr. Munperxxa will, after the Easter recess, rein- 
troduce his Bill for dealing with Educational Trusts 
and Bequests in Scotland, so as to bring their 
management and operation more into harmony with 
the national system established under the Hduca- 
tion Act, 
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ON MIRACLES. 


Towards the end of last year, a well-known 
Unitarian minister, having delivered a lecture on 
some points of Unitarian belief, was asked by one 
of the audience what was the general belief among 
Unitarians concerning the resurrection of Jesus. 
In reply he stated, in effect, that while it was an 
open question among them, he considered that the 
majority of Unitarians, including himself, did not 
believe in the story of the resurrection as told in 
the New Testament. For my own part, I should 
say that this minister was right, and tor the 
reasons to be given presently. And certainly 
this view of what Unitarians believe about the 
resurrection is corroborated by the opinion of 
those outside the denomination. An orthodox 
monthly publication recently said, “Tt is only a 
small minority of the present Unitarian ministers 
who believe in our Lord’s miracles, in his resur- 
rection, or in his being anything greater than an 
exceptional religious genius, wonderfully endowed, 
and with a wonderful personal influence.” 

But now by way of comment on thege two 
statements there come two facts. A wealthy 
member of the congregation to which the minister 
referred to belonged, has withdrawn his subscrip- 
tion on the ground, among others, that the mi- 
nister does not believe in the resurrection of 
Jesus. Another fact is, that the editor of a Uni- 
tarian journal states in reference to the criticism 
quoted above that ‘the minority is a far larger 
one than even Unitarians themselves generally 
suppose it to be. It includes, we believe, the 
majority of the Unitarian ministers of London.” 
I make no pretension to speak positively as to the 
belief of the London ministers on the miracles, 
though I cannot help thinking that the statement 
isinaccurate, That is, however, a minor matter ; 
what it is important to consider is, that if the 
question of belief or disbelief be an open one, it 
is regarded by some Unitarians as being so essen- 
tial to his position, that a minister’s disbelief in 
the resurrection is sufficient to justify the with- 
drawal of all support, and further, it is considered 
by a person holding the responsible position of 
editor of a Unitarian journal, that it is somewhat 
of a slur upon the denomination to assert that 
such disbelief prevails to a large extent. 

It is a favourite reproach which orthodox be- 
lievers cast at Unitarians that the latter do not 
believe in the supernatural, and, of course, if they 
consider that the truth of Christianity is attested 
by the miraculous events recorded in the Gospels, 
and that such truth must stand or fall with the 
belief that those events are historically true, the 
orthodox are right in reproaching the disbelievers. 
It may be worth while, then, even at this period, 
to consider (1) what is the evidential value of the 
miracles recorded of Jesus, assuming them to be 
true ; and (2) what is the character of the evi- 
dence we have to support a belief in them. 

On the assumption that the Gospel records of 
the miracles are historically true, what do they 
prove? They may be said to prove that Jesus 
was possessed of powers which may be properly 
termed ‘‘superhuman ;” that he was able to do 
things that no man can do now; that as these 
powers are not, so far as we know, natural to man, 
he must have obtained them from that power 
outside nature which we call God. Do they 
really prove more than this, or does anything 
logically flow from what may be said to be proved? 
It seems to me that both these questions must be 
answered in the negative. Granting that Jesus 
was possessed of these superhuman powers, the 
fact does not prove that his moral teaching was 
true ; that teaching can only recommend itself 
to reasonable beings by the fact that it corres- 
ponds with and answers to their own moral per- 
ceptions. No amount of superhuman power, nor 
the repeated displays thereof, could convince a 
good man, whose faith was based on reason, that 
immoral conduct was right and righteousness 
was an error, Butit may be said that you do not 
convince reasonable men and unreasonable men 
in the same way; indeed, the argument which 
will convince one thoughtful man will not 
have the same influence upon another 
equally thoughtful. If this be so, may it 
not have been that the miracles which are re- 
corded of Jesus were done to convince some per- 
sons that what he said and taught must be true ? 


This is of course possible, but it is improbable, 
because it involves the suggestion that a false 
argument may be used to induce a true belief, 
and that is just what those who believe in God, 
or the moral perfection of Jesus, cannot conceive 
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|to be probable. But if Jesus did perform these 
miracles, as for the present it is assumed he did, 
must it not be further assumed that he, or God 
through him, had some object in view? Surely 
these wonders were not done for nothing. What 
was that object ? Was it to convince the Jews. 
that he was sent from God, and that therefore 
they were bound to obey him? IE so, they sig- 
nally failed ; and this of itself casts a doubt’ upon 
the truth of the narratives of these miracles. A 
man who aims to be a leader of men, no doubt 
has to give some sort of evidence of his fitness for 
leadership before he can inspire faith. But the 
evidence must be applicable to the particular 
claim. For instance, the fact that a general is gener- 
ally successful in battle, in conditions under 
which his great powers are called out, will inspire 
faith in him asa military leader ; but the evidence 
thus afforded of his capacity asa soldier is no evi- 
dence that he is fitted to guide the destinies of a 
state. The useful and successful character of the 
works of a great engineer inspires us with confi- 
dence in his engineering skill and capacity, but 
they do not afford any evidence of his being able 
to act asa great moral teacher. The power of 
being able to walk on the sea, to raise the dead to 
life, tocure organic diseases, may prove that the 


possession of those powers can apparently over- 
come certain natural laws, but it cannot prove 
that he iscapable of propounding the most pro- 
found spiritual and moral truths. The teaching 
of the Sermon on the Mount is wholly indepen-’ 
dent of the power of Jesus to work miracles. 


It is said by some that the miracles recorded 
of Jesus attest his power to save men not only 
from sin, but from the effects of it. But not one 
of the recorded miracles shows that he ever did 
save a man from the effects of sin, and the mere 
possession of a superhuman, or, if you will, su- 
pernatural power manifested in one way, does 
not prove the capability to use it in another. It 
may be said that the performance of a miracle 
proves that the performer is specially favoured 
by the source and sustainer of all law, and that 
he therefore deserves our respectful homage as a 
messenger from the Most High, if, indeed, he 
is not the Most High himself in human form. 
This, however, does not carry the argument 
much further. If Jesus were God himself, then 
there was no miracle, because God, in the opi- 
nion of the orthodox believer, can do anything, 
and to thoughtful persons the Gospel miracles 
are but child’s play compared to the far more 
wonderful occurrences of every day life, which 
we attribute to God. And if Jesus were a mes- 
senger specially sent by God, he differed only in 
a degree from others whose credentials are re- 
corded in the Old Testament, but who are not 
regarded as equal in authority to Jesus. The 
raising of the widow’s son from death by Elijah, 
or of the Shunamite’s son by Elisha, his causing 
the iron to swim, the restoration of a man to 
life by the simple process of letting his body 
touch the bones of Elisha, the carrying up to 
heaven of Elijah, find their counterpart in 
several of the miracles of Jesus. At the same 
time, I can see that these latter, assuming their 
actual occurrence, convince some minds that 
Jesus had a special divine mission. Now, if the 
end. to be gained is really attained, does it matter 
how? My answer to that is that it does, 
because, if a man bases his belief in God, or in 
a future life upon a line of argument flowing 
from a false premiss, he is likely to have the 
whole fabric of his belief shaken to pieces, if you 
demonstrate to him the worthlessness of the evi- 
dence in support of that premiss. And in these 
days, when the tendency of modern thought and 
criticism is almost entirely towards a disproof 
of the miraculous, this is an argument which 
cannot afford to be lost sight of. Can any one 
doubt that much of the prevailing scepticism 
owes its origin to the overthrow of the founda- 
tions upon which beliefs true enough in them- 
selves had been mistakenly based ? 


But now let us consider the question. What 
evidence is there that the miracles recorded in 
the Gospels did occur? Apart from the miracle 
of the resurrection there are thirty-seven of these 
wonder narratives, though some of the accounts 
said to be miracles are indeed quite natural, and 
only serve to prove the anxiety to provide a 
wonder where none exists. For instance, there 
is what is called the miracle of providing tribute 
which is peculiar to the Gospel of Matthew, and 
is to be found there in the seventeenth chapter. 


] As a matter of fact, the story is incomplete ; the 
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tribute is not provided. Then in the Gospel of 
Luke (chap. 4) the passing of Jesus unseen 
through a crowd, a similar event narrated in 
John’s Gospel (chap. 8) ; the draughts of fishes 
told of in Luke (chap. 5) and in John (chap. 21) 
are all spoken of as miracles, though if they are 
attentively considered it will be seen that they 
are simply the records of by no means uncommon 
events. Even the casting out of the demons and 
their transfer into the herd of swine does not, 
when carefully studied, necessarily involve a 
miracle, rather it betokens a mistaken notion of 
cause and effect. In this view the thirty-seven 
miracles are reduced to thirty-one, a matter im- 
portant only in this sense, that it reveals a ten- 
dency to attribute unnecessarily to Jesus miracu- 
lous powers, and weakens the testimony borne 
by the same persons as to other similar stories. 


Of the other miracles there is only one which 
is common to the four Gospels, 7.¢., the feeding 
of the five thousand by the shore of the Lake of 
Galilee. It is true that a similar story is told in 
the Gospels of Matthew and Mark of a rather 
Jess number, but that has always seemed to me 
to be really the same story, with the simple varia- 
tion of four for five. Otherwise it is wholly in- 
credible that the disciples, having witnessed the 
one, could have found it necessary on a second 
occasion to interrogate Jesus as to how the mul- 
titude should be fed. It may be useful here to 
note the number of miracles recorded in each of 
the Gospels, and the following table will show it 
at a glance :— 


Matthew narrates altogether ... 20 
Matthew narrates alone ale seer acs 
Matthew and Mark narrate 500 ano. we 
Matthew and Luke narrate she ode 74 
Matthew, Mark and Luke narrate wien PLO, 
Matthew, Mark and John narrate ees) eel 
Matthew and the three other Evangelists 

narrate ... are sab ode oes 1 
Mark narrates altogether ... 18 
Mark narrates alone a ete ise” Whe 
Mark and Matthew narrate aes Boo 3 
Mark and Luke narrate ‘ete ete a 
Mark, Matthew and Luke narrate nepeelO 
Mark, Matthew and John narrate node) oe! 
Mark and the three other Evangelists 

narrate ... Son ea ane 900 1 
Luke narrates altogether ... 21 
Luke narrates alone a 7 
Luke and Matthew narrate 2 
Luke and Mark narrate ... ais See 1 
Luke, Matthew and Mark narrate... TEL, 
Luke and the three other Evangelists nar- 

rate ae) ace ane ma i 
John narrates altogether ... 550 9 
John narrates alone ay: see 7 
John, Matthew and Mark narrate ste a 
John and the three other Evangelists nar- 

rate we te ae Aa ace aE 


The evidence therefore that we have of the 
miracles is the account given by four writers, 
two of whom at least were not eye witness of the 
events they record, and all of these do not tell 
the whole of the stories. It is admitted on all 
hands that most of these events are contrary to 
the course of nature, so far as it is understood by 
us, and therefore, as it seems to me, very strong 
evidence is required to establish a belief that they 
really occurred. Does such evidence exist ? We 
have what are said to be the statements of four 
persons as to one event, of three persons as to 
eleven events, of two persons as to six events, of 
one person as to nineteen events of this character. 
Indeed, this is putting the matter rather higher 
than truth really allows. We have not the direct 
evidence even of those who purport to be eye- 
witnesses; we are not quite certain that we 
know who the real writers were, and are de- 
pendent on tradition to a large extent to guide 
us inthe matter. As to the identity of one of 
the writers, there isa controversy yet undecided 
—in one view he had peculiar facilities for speak- 
ing on the details of the life of Jesus, in another 
he had hardly any. Atowing the former view 
to prevail, we find that he is the narrator of the 
fewest number of miracles, and yet only two that 
he tells are also told by others, He tells also one 
of the most remarkable of the stories, viz., the 
raising of Lazarus, of which not a syllable is 
breathed by the others, which considering the 
nature of the miracle is simply astounding. But 
as I said just now, we have not got the direct 
evidence, because the original record is not, so far 
as is known, actually in existence. We have what 
purport to be copies, the oldest of which was in 
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all probability not made till two hundred years 
after the original. These copies do not agree 
altogether; by whom they were made, when 
exavtly they were made, from what they were 
made, we are unable to do more than hazard a 
guess. The contemporary testimony, too, does 
not corroborate these stories. It cannot be stated 
with precision when the original narratives were 
written, though it is generally believed by those 
competent to give an opinion that the earliest 
was not written till many years after the events 
they profess to describe ; time enough for stories 
such us these to grow around the memory of 
Jesus, especially in an age when it was believed 
that such stories added to the weight and in- 
fluence of agreat man rather than detracted from 
them. 


Hitherto I have referred to the miracles said 
to have been effected by Jesus during his ministry. 
That which is regarded by some as the crowning 
miracle of all—the resurrection—remains for con- 
sideration. The remarks I have made as to the 
evidence in support of the other narratives of 
course apply with the same force to this. There 
is this, however, to be noticed about the story, 
and that is that the four evangelists differ very 
widely in their accounts, so much so that it is 
difficult to escape the conclusion that they were 
not narrating what was personally known tothem, 
but were relying wholly on tradition. I have 
said the four evangelists, though it might be more 
correct to omit Mark and say three, because in 
the two oldest MSS. of that Gospel now in exist- 
ence the narrative breaks off at the eighth verse 
of the sixteenth chapter, and omits the appear- 
ance to Mary Magdelene and the other incidents 
told in the subsequent verses of the same chapter, 
as it stands in the Authorised Version, leaving 
the matter to be explained in a wholly natural 
way. The differences that strike us are not 
simply such as we should expect from four per- 
sons telling the same story. They readas if they 
were the work of four different persons desirous 
of supporting the same story by a different state 
of facts. 

Now let it be assumed for a moment that the 
fact of the resurrection of Jesus from the dead 
is proved ; what is the value to us of that fact? 
It seems to be considered by some that it proves 
the existence of a life beyond the grave, that it 
confirms the truth of the doctrine of immortality. 
But does it? Granted that according to the 
orthodox notion Jesus died and was raised from 
the dead, and ascended to heaven, or, in other 
words, that he was restored to a conscious exist- 
ence, which has never again been taken from 
him, how does that prove that all other men will 
be similarly restored, or that when the bodies of 
men die the essential spirit we call soul still 
exists? It was scarcely wanted to prove the 
possibility of such a thing happening, and it in 
no way demonstrates the probability. Given a 
belief in God able to do anything, the possibility, 
and, I may add, the probability of a future exist- 
ence granted or provided by him flows quite natu- 
rally. Assuming, on the contrary, the existence 
of a Being limited in power, the very fact of 
that limitation throws a doubt on the possibility 
of His being able to carry out His designs, how- 
ever beneficent they may be, and suggests that 
while in one instance He may have been able to 
do what he wished, He way not have power to 
do so always, and therefore the resurrection of 
Jesus is no sure guarantee of a future life for all 
men. Surely the doctrine of a life beyond the 
grave stands on a firmer basis than the record of 
an event of questionable authenticity said to have 
occurred some eighteen hundred years ago. 

It may be said that the evidence in favour of 
the miracles is equal in value to that relating to 
the teachings of Jesus, and that if you sacceed in 
proving that the records of the miracles are not 
to be relied on, you are equally bound to discard 
the teachings of the Sermon on the Mount or 
those derived from the Parables. It does not 
seem to me that this naturally follows. The evi- 
dence in support of the truth of a doctrine differs 
from that which you ask for in support of a fact. 
Subsequent experience, or the response it gets 
from our moral perceptions, confirms the truth of 
a doctrine ; contemporary testimony is required 
to convince of the actuality of a reported occur- 
rence. It is because the doctrines taught by 
Jesus appeal to our highest sense of right, and 
because where they have been fairly and loyally 
applied they have stood the test of the applica- 
tion, that we are convinced of their truth. But, 
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it may be objected, that would make it of no im- 
portance whether or not such a man as Jesus 
lived atall. Scarcely so. Moral teaching im- 
plies a teacher at least, and the effect of that 
teaching cannot but be marred if we suppose for 
one moment that the life of the teacher was not 
consistent with the doctrine he taught. We are 
compelled, therefore, to inquire somewhat as to 
the character he bears. If, as Pilate told the 
chief priest, we can find no fault in this man, 
then can we say he bore his testimony to the 
truth he taught, then can we feel that we have 
an additional reason for regarding his teaching as 
true. But it may well be that there is much 
difficulty in getting at this real vision of him, 
especially when we apparently weaken the exist- 
ing testimony, such as it is, oy diserediting por- 
tions of the narratives. There is, however, this 
fact, which is an overwhelming one, and that is 
that for the last eighteen hundred years the in- 
fluence of Jesus has not only been maintained 
but has spread, and that where it has been dis- 
torted or misapplied it has failed, and only where 
it has been most faithfully and loyally followed 
has it succeeded. Now, as it is impossible to 
conceive of an effect without a cause, we may 
fairly attribute to the existence of him, of whom 
tradition tells us much, the credit of initiating 
the new life, and of testifying to the highest 
truth we wot of, even though we may be com- 
pelled to put aside part of what is told of him. 

To the objection that to refuse credence to 
the Evangelists’ accounts of the miracles is to 
credit them with direct misrepresentation, it 
may, I think, be answered that a man need not 
be wilfully telling an untruth because he repeats 
the stories that he has heard. But some one 
must have lied, it will he said. Not necessarily. 
It is evident that his disciples frequently 
failed to understand Jesus’s meaning, and 
often when he was using words in a spiritual, 
they regarded them in a literal sense. It is 
easy to see therefore how some of his sayings 
became changed into statements of fact. From 
such an expression as “I am the bread of life,” 
for instance, it isnot difficult to see the founda- 
tion of the story of the feeding of the five thou- 
sand. But it is not alone to the sayings of Jesus 
that we may look for the beginnings of some of 
the miracle stories. If Jesus made what was 
dark and difficult clear, if he opened. their eyes 
to the truth ; if he raised some pooe soul from 
the depths of despair, worse than death itself, 
we can have little difficulty in discerning how in 
the accounts given by these people we have the 
germs of some of the stories current many years 
after his death. I do not say more tban that 
this may account for the miraculous element in 
the gospels. 

It is said by some that this is giving up a be- 
lief in historical Christianity, and that those who 
no longer believe in the miracles have no title to 
the Christian name, and no right to a place in 
the pulpits of chapels devoted to Christian wor- 
ship. To myself this is a matter of no importance ; 
but on behalf of many ministers and laymen I 
claim that the right to be called Christian does 
not depend on a belief in the accuracy of the re- 
cords of certain events said to have happened 
many years ago. Something far higher than 
any belief of this kind attests their title to be 
regarded as followers of Jesus Christ ; saintly 
lives, loyalty to truth, noble endeavour, all com- 
bine to prove the brotherhood they hold to 
Jesus. And as to the prophet of Nazareth 
himself, does not his character gain by the loss 
of the miraculous element? Jesus clothed with 
gifts and powers which are denied to other men, 
is no longer an example to men, his virtues no 
longer shine resplendent, but are dimned by the 
consciousness that his goodness was easy, that 
temptation was to hima mockery. But picture 
him, as I believe he was, a real being of flesh 
and blood, tempted as men are tempted, resist- 
ing temptation as men can resist it when they try, 
loving, hoping, helping, sorrowing, as men and 
women still do, and we recognise in him our 
brother, the son of his father and ours, our exem- 
plar, teacher, helper, comforter and leader. Strip 
from him the halo of miracle with which his per- 
sonality has become shrouded, and we have a 
being we can love, a soul which can fill ours with 
sympathy. RicHarD Bartram, 


A Brownrna Reapina Civs, in connection with 
the Browning Society, is being tormed at Bradford, 
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DR. WILLIAMS’S TRUST.—XXVIII. 
[cCoNTRIBUTED BY W. D. JEREMY, ESQ.] 
162. James Yarss, Esq., M.A., F.R.S., F.S.A., 
- &e, (1831-60).—A scholar and a friend and pa- 
tron of learning ; possessed of varied and exact 
knowledge and refined tastes, and withal an 
ample fortune. Born at Toxteth Park, Liver- 
pool, April 30,1789, Graduated M.A. at Glas- 
gow in 1812, having studied three years at that 
University and one year at Edinburgh, and pre- 
viously at York College. Elected a Fellow of 
the Geological Society in 1819, of the Linnaean 
Society in 1822, and of the Royal Society in 1831. 
At the age of thirty-eight he entered the Univer- 
sity of Berlin as a student for the purpose of ob- 
taining a more intimate knowledge of the classi- 
cal philology of the Germans. In 1826 pub- 
lished “Thoughts on the Advancement of 
Academical Education in England,” and in 1832 
‘Outlines of a Constitution for the University of 
London.” With one exception he was the 
largest contributor to Dr. Wm. Smith’s “ Dic- 
tionary of Greek and Roman Antiquities,” hav- 
ing furnished for that work one-half of the wood- 
cuts, and written one-eighth of the text. Author 
of “Textrinum Antiquorum” 1843, being an 
account of the art of weaving among the 
ancients, and numerous papers on various sub- 
jects in the journals of learned societies, or pub- 
lished separately. Mr. Yates was one of the 
founders of the British Associatiou for the Ad- 
vancement of Science, and at the close of its first 
meeting at York in 1831 was appointed Secretary 
to the Council. He took a special interest in the 
Glasgow and Divinity scholarships of Dr. Wil- 
liams’s Trust, and in the scholars tle nselves, 
corresponding with them, inviting them to his 
house, and encouraging them to excel. Tv him 
chiefly the Trust was indebted for the introduc- 
tion of competitive examinations for the scholar- 
ships, and for the high efficiency to which this 
branch of the Trust was brought in his time. He 
resigned the Trust in 1860. In his earlier life 
Mr. Yates was a minister, first in Glasgow 
(1811-17), when, at the age of twenty-five, he en- 
gaged in a famous controversy with Dr. Wardlaw, 
and wrote his “ Vindication of Unitarianism,” 
a work which has passed through four editions ; 
then at Birmingham (1817-25) in the pulpit once 
occupied by Dr. Priestley ; and, lastly, at Carter- 
lane, London (1832-35). From that time he de- 
voted himself almost exctusively to those scientific 
and literary pursuits which were more congenial 
to his disposition than controversy, and made it 
his study and his delight to pursue truth, to 
honour science, to admire taste, and to love 
virtue wherever found. He died 7th May, 
1871, aged eighty-two years, having by his will 
left numerous legacies to charitable institutions 
and learned societies, including Endowments for 
a Professorship of Geology and Mineralogy, and 
a Professorship of Archeology at University 
College, London. 

163. Rev. Epwarp Tacart, F.S.A. (1832- 
58).—Minister of the Octagon Chapel, Norwich 
(1825-28, of York-street Chapel, St. James’s- 
square (1828-33), and of Little Portland-street 
Chapel (1833-58), Author of “ Remarks on Ma- 
thematical or Demonstrative Reasoning,” 1837 ; 
“ Sketches of the Lives and Characters of the 
Leading Reformers of the Sixteenth Century,” 
1843 ; ‘‘Locke’s Writings and Philosophy Histori- 
cally Considered,” 1855 ; and other works. For 
many years Secretary of the British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association. In 1844 he was presented 
by his congregation with a service of plate, on the 
chief article of which was engraved an inscription 
from the pen of the late Charles Dickens, who 
was then a member of the Society. He died 
at Brussels 12th October, 1858, on his return 
from a visit to the Unitarians of Hungary. 
A portraitof him was kindly presented by the 
Misses Tagart to the writer’s collection, being a 
photograph from a daguerreotype taken in Sep- 
tember, 1858, at Klausenberg, 

117. Jonn WaAnsey Esa. (1793-1820).—The 
following account of this trustee has been fur- 
nished by one of his descendants : —‘‘ A man of 
singular piety and large benevolence. He was 
born at Warminster of an old and highly-respec- 
ted family, which had been in the town since the 
time of Queen Elizabeth, always standing for- 
ward for the education of the people and for 
civil and religious liberty. During his long and 
active life in London he was the intimate friend 
of Dr. Abraham Rees, and afterwards, when 
he removed to Walthamstow, he helped to sup- 
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port the smaller chapel there. He took pleasure 
in inviting young men from London who were 
all the week engaged in business to spend the 
Sunday with him in the country, as well as pupils 
from Higham-hill, the well-known school of Mr. 
Cogan. Harriet Martineau was also an honoured 
and acceptable guest at his house, and felt privi- 
leged to appropriate to herself the little Prophet’s 
Chamber, as she called the small upper room.” 
Mr. Wansey was for many years (1788-1820) a 
member of the Presbyterian Board, and for a short 
time the treasurer. He died at Walthamstow, 
May 2, 1820, in his seventy-second year, being 
then one of the oldest members of Jewin-street 
Chapel. There are two half-length portraits of 
him by T. Phillips, R.A., and a smaller one by 
the same artist in the possession of the family. 

152. Jonn Wansey, Esq. (1820-32).—Son of 
the preceding Trustee. ‘“‘ He wasa man of literary 
tastes, deeply read in Shakespeare, and left be- 
hind him paintings by many good artists.” He 
was a member of the Presbyterian Board (1820- 
26) as a representative of Jewin-street Chapel. 
He died in 1832. There isa portrait of him ina 
family group. 

164. Wintram Wawnsgy, Esq. (1833-67).—A 
first cousin of the preceding Trustee. He was one 
of the founders of the London Domestic Mission, 
in which he ever took great interest ; one of the 
original members of the Reform Club ; and twice 
Prime Warden of the Fishmongers’ Company. 
On Dr. Williams’s Trust he was a very valuable 
member, especially on the Estates and Audit Com- 
mittees, He resigned the Trust in 1867, and died 
on the 27th of April, 1869, in his eighty-sixth 
year. There is an excellent likeness of him in 
the possession of the family, a fine copy of which 
has been contributed by Mrs. William Colfox, of 
Bridport, ard her sisters to the collection made 
by the writer, and since presented to the Library, 

165, Rev. GzorcE Kenrick (1833-60).—A de- 
scendant of the Rev. John Kenrick, of Wrexham, 
mentioned in Dr. Williams’s will ; fourth son of 
the Rev. Timothy Kenrick, of Exeter, author of 
“ An Exposition of the Historical Writings of the 
New Testament ;” entered Glasgow College in 
1808, and York College in 1810; minister at 
Chesterfield (1813-15), at Hull in (1815-22), and 
at Maidstone (1822-25). After leaving Maidstone 
he paid a lengthened visit to Italy (see his coutri- 
butions to the Monthly Repository for 1827-28). 
Minister at Hampstead from 1829 to 1845 in the 
pulpit formerly occupied by Mr. Merrill (No. 7 
supra). {In 1860 he retired in ill-health to Tun- 
bridge Wells, where he died Dec. 2, 1874, aged 
eighty-two years. A photograph of him, kindly 
contributed by himself in 1873, is in the collec- 
tion. His brother, the late learned and vener- 
able John Kenrick, of York, wrote :—“ All who 
knew him will bear testimony to his benevolence, 
his simple rectitude of purpose, and his earnest 
zeal for the diffusion of religious truth.” 


(To be continued. ) 


LricestER.—The Rey. J. Moden has received and 
accepted a unanimous invitation to the pulpit of the 
Free Christian Church in this town, and will com- 
mence his ministry on Sunday next, the 9th inst. 

Tue Rey. A. B. Camm, who retired from the mi- 
nistry at Blackpool to put himself under eminent 
surgical skill in London, has in a great measure re- 
covered tone to his injured foot. 
Mr. Camm is now prepared to take occasional Sun- 
day duty or supply pulpits during ministerial inter- 
regnums, 

KipprrminstEr,—- For the present winter the ser- 
vices for the people, which have been held on eight 


Sunday evenings in the Town Hall, are concluded. The | 
total attendances have been about 7,600, hundreds | 


of whom each night have been of the non-churchgo- 
ing-class. The offertories have amounted to nearly 
£34, covering the expenses of the services. A pre- 
sentation of a gold brooch, a pair of gold bracelets, 
and an illuminated address has been made by the 
congregation to Miss Carrie Badland, their organist, 
asa slight recognition of her valuable services. A 
silver bracelet was also sent to Miss M. Isaacs, of 
Sidmouth, as a token of gratitude for services ren- 
dered during the illness of their organist. The Rev. 
W. Carey Walters has also received from his young 


men’s class a testimonial, accompanied by an address 
expressive of their affectionate regard. 

Tur Deceased Wife’s Sister Bill has passed the 
second reading in the Dominion Senate of Canada, 
by 40 to 18, : 


We understand | 
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Occasional Aotes. 


Tue Secretaries of the National Conference 
have received the following letter in reply to 
their request that the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation should be represented at the meeting at 
Liverpool on the 18th to 20th April :— 


Rcoms of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion, 7, Tremont piace, Boston, Mass., 
March 17, 1882. 

Dear Sir,—Our directors have heard with great 
pleasure of the approaching gathering of your Bri- 
tish National Conference. They judge from their 
own experience that it will prove to be a delightful 
coming together in sympathy to the increase of 
knowledge and the renewing of zeal. They believe 
that in your body it will be fruitful of good works 
and noble undertakings. Coming as this meeting 
does when our sense of the loss of Dr. Bellows is 
so fresh, it has a peculiar interest; for our National 
Conference, which we are proud to feel suggested 
yours, came from the mind and heart of Dr. Bellows. 

We thank you for your invitation to be present by 
delegates. We hope to be able to accept it. It ig 
our misfortune that Drs. E. E. Hale and James 
Freeman Clarke, who are about to visit England, 
and who would so truly represent us, are not able 
to leave for several weeks. 

But permit us, whether present by delegates or 
absent, to express our deep interest in this your 
new enterprise, and to give our best hopes and 
wishes that the occasion may be all your highest 
desires could make it.—I am, very truly, 

GRINDALL Raynoxps, Secretary of the 
American U.S.A. 
Mr. A. W. Worthington. 


A MEMORIAL service was held on Sunday morn- 
ing at South-place Chapel, Finsbury, at which 
various passages were read from Longfellow’s 
prose and poetry, and some of his best known 
lyrics were sung. Mr. Conway’s discourse con- 
tained some interesting personal reminiscences 
of the poet. Mr. Conway for two years attended 
Mr. Longfellow’s literature class at Harvard, 
and pronounced him, as an expositor of Dante 
or Goethe, the ideal of a professor. Longfellow, 
he said, was the first literary American to 
espouse the cause of abolition, and it was at his 
instigation that Mr. Conway became minister of 
the Unitarian Church at Washington to fight 
slavery in its stronghold. The two distinctive 
notes of his poetry were moral elevation and 
broad humanity. New England in its earlier 
history had been the home of dogma and the 
tomb of legend and symbolism. Every week-day 
was a Sabbath, and the New England child if 
he laughed must laugh in Hebrew. The renais- 
sance from this Puritanism was represented in 
comic - literature by Lowell, whose humour 
seemed to Englishmen profane, and in serious 
literature by Longfellow, who transmuted theo- 
logy into natural morality, and, as in his “ Divine 
Tragedy ” and “ Golden Legend,” gave to dead 
dogma a new life in dramatic art. Longfellow 
belonged to no creed, and the nearest approach 
to a confession of faith was to be found in hig 
hymn for the ordination of his brother Samuel, 
now a preacher of freethought and liberalism, 
and the only minister who attended the poet’s 
deathbed. The service was concluded by singing 
the “ Psalm of Life,” which Mr. Conway said 
had a special appropriateness. Mr. Conway was 
told by the poet in 1853 that many years before, 
when he visited London, he being then without 
any personal friends in the metropolis, experi- 
enced that sense of solitude which a stranger 
in London is apt especially to feel upon a Lon- 
don Sunday. He happened to walk into South- 
place Chapel, where Mr. W. J. Fox was then 
pastor. As he entered, the congregation were 
singing the poet’s “ Psalm of Life.” ‘he cheer- 
ing effect upon Longfellow— the “ thrill of joy’ 
which he felt—was ever with him a cherished 
reminiscence of that visit to London. He had 
never before heard his poem sung. 


Tue following beautiful tribute to our Eng: 
lish Bible, applies, of course, only to the Autho- 
rised Version, and we fear that it will be im- 
possible to talk in the same way of the cadences 
and felicities of the new Revision. It has been 
often quoted but will bear quoting again :— 


“Tt lives on the ear like a music that can never 
be forgotten, like the sound of church bells, which 
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See 
the convert hardly knows how he can forego. Its 
felicities often seem to be almost things rather than 
mere words. Itis part of the national mind, and 
the anchor of the national seriousness. Nay, it is 
worshipped with a positive idolatry, in extenuation 
of whose grotesque fanaticism its intrinsic beauty 
pleads availingly with the man of letters and the 
scholar. The memory of the dead passes into it, 
The potent traditions of childhood are stereotyped 
in its verses. The power of all the griefs and trials 
of aman is hidden beneath its words. It is the 
representative of his best moments, and all that 
there has been about him of soft, and gentle, and 
pure, and penitent, and good, speaks to him for 
eyer out of his English Bible.” 


Nine readers out of ten say that this passage 
was written by Newman, although they are not 
able to tell us in what particular work of his it 
is to be found. Nay, it is confidently quoted as 
Newman’s by writers cf repute, and only re- 
cently we were met with an incredulous smile 
when we stated with equal confidence that it is 
not by Newman. And now to confound all ad- 
versasies we say once more, and challenge con- 
tradiction, that it is by Faber, and will be 
found in the ‘Lives of the Saints,” prefixed 
to his “Life of S. Francis, of Assisi.” Faber 
ends this beautiful passage with the words 
“ And all this is an unhallowed power !” 


A TABLET commemorating Sir Walter Scott’s 


residence at Rome in the Casa Bernini, at 11, 
Via Della Mercede, during the spring of 1832, 
was unveiled in that city on Monday afternoon, 


in presence of a large and distinguished com- 


pany. The tablet of white marble bears the in- 
scription, “ In the year 1832, the last of his life, 
this house was the abode of the illustrious Ene- 
lish novelist, Walter Scott, of Edinburgh.” 


Ir is proposed to erect a memorial window in 


St. Giles’s Cathedral, Edinburgh, to the late 
Dean Stanley, as a tribute from his friends and 
Subscriptions’ are now 


admirers in Scotland. 
being collected throughout the Scotch Church. 


Tu sexcentenary of the Sicilian Vespers was 
peacefully and gracefully celebrated at Palermo 
Jast week, and as the climax of the festivities on 
Saturday night “Garibaldi’s Hymn” was played 
alternately with the “ Sicilian Vespers’ Hymn.” 
It was a stirring occasion, made memorable by 
the presence of Garibaldi, ‘the last of the old 
heroes.’ The historical incident must be familiar 
to most of our readers. The French, under 
Charles of Anjou, the brother of Louis IX., got 
possession of Naples and Sicily in 1266, and 


parcelled out those kingdoms into domains of 


their own. Their cruelty, tyranny, and oppres- 
sive taxation excited among the Sicilians the 
deadliest animosity. On the evening of Haster- 
Monday, 1282, the inhabitants of Palermo, en- 
raged at the gross outrage which was perpe- 
trated by a French soldier on a young Sicilian 
bride, suddenly rose upon their oppressors, and 
put to sword every man, woman, and child of 
them, not sparing even those Italians and Sici- 
lians who had married Frenchmen. Where there 
was any doubt the hapless victims were invited 
to say Cece? e cieri, “vetches and peas”; and 
if their Italian pronunciation was defective, they 
were at once put to the sword, an incident which 
recalls the Shibboleth and Sibboleth of the story 
in the Book of Judges. The example of Pa- 
lermo was followed after a brief interval by 
Messina and the other towns, and the massa- 
cre soon became general over the island. The 
deed is not a pleasant one to recall, but it would 
be foolish for Frenchmen, who celebrate so many 
sanguinary episodes in their own history, to re- 
sent a patriotic commemoration of this kind. 


Sicnor Giun1io0 Minervini, of Naples, a well- 
known archeologist in that city, has started the 
publication of an illustrated newspaper, giving fine 
engravings of the terra-cotta collection in the Cam- 
pano Museum. The publication will comprise an- 
cient and primitive terra-cotta works, Greek terra- 
cottas, and the finest specimens of more modern 
works, 


Count Luo Tousroy, who is at present residing 
at Moscow, is at work on a commentary upon the 
New Testament. Unfortunately, the Censorship 
does not look favourably on productions of this 
kind, and the work will not be printed in Russia, 
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The Philosophy of Carlyle. By Edwin D, Mead. 
Boston, U.S.: Houghton, Mifflin and Co. 
London: Triibner and Co. 

Among the crowd of papers and treatises which 


the public interest awakened by the death of Car- 
lyle has called forth this book deserves honour- 
able mention. 
thinker, on whom the writings of Emerson have 


Mr. Mead is acultured American 


evidently exerted much influence; but his thought 
has also been powerfully affected by the German 
philosophers, from Kant to Hartmann, with 
whose systems some years of study in Germany 
have made him familiar. In this treatise Mr. 
Mead furnishes an introduction to the philosophy 
of Carlyle somewhat similar to Mr. Cooke’s in- 
teresting introduction to the life and philosophy 
of Emerson. There is, however, this difference 
between the books, that while Mr. Cooke appears 
to be a thorough disciple of Emerson, and simply 
describes, without criticising, Emerson’s philoso- 
phical views, Mr. Mead, on the other hand, 
though a profound admirer of Carlyle, is in still 
deeper accord with Emerson ; and, accordingly, 
his essay is not only an introduction to the philo- 
sophy of Carlyle, but it is to some extent a cri- 
ticism of that philosophy from the Emersonian, 
or perhaps we ought rather to say from the Hege- 
lian standpoint. This adds much to its interest 
and value, for the careful reader, while gaining 
a very fair idea of the essential features of Car- 
lyle’s thought, will also be enabled to discern to 
some extent the not unimportant speculative dif- 
ferences which divided the prophet of Chelsea 
from his trarsatlantic friend. 

The first section of the book is occupied with 
a vigorous attempt to explain and justify the tone 
of “the Reminiscences,” but Mr, Mead joins in 
the general condemnation of Mr. Froude’s “in 
decent haste,” and adds, “ these bristling personal 
allusions could not help angering and grieving a 
thousand people ; a dozen years hence they would 
not have seemed so personal.” Mr, Mead then 
proceeds to insist on the “ earnestness” of Car- 
lyle. One would have thought that earnestness 
was so conspicuously characteristic of the man 
that no question could be raised as to its genuine- 
ness and intensity. It appears, however, that 
another American writer of considerable ability, 
Mr. James, in a recent essay has represented Car- 
lyle as ‘‘a harlequin in the guise of Jeremiah, 
who fed you with laughter in place of tears, and 
put the old prophetic sincerity out of countenance 
by his broad persistent winks at the bystanders 
over the footlights. .. . Picturesqueness in man 
and nature was the one key to his intellectual 
favour, and it made little difference to his artist 
eye whether the man were spiritually angel or 
demon.” Well may Mr. Mead say, ‘‘‘This seems 
to me precisely the dreadfullest of all possible mis- 
takes concerning Carlyle.” 

After inquiring what constitutes a ‘‘philoso- 
pher,” and finding that “a philosopher is whoso- 
ever, doing his own thinking, speaks wisely upon 
first principles,” Mr. Mead approaches the ques- 
tion ‘‘ was Carlyle a Pessimist?” In the sense 
that Schopenhauer was a pessimist, it is certain 
that Carlyle not only was nota pessimist but was 
the very reverse of one. Carlyle was a pessimist 
only in the sense that Jesus was a pessimist when 
he said that the great cities would appear worse 
than Sodom and Gomorrah at the day of judg- 
ment, and that the generation altogether was 
wicked and adulterous :—‘‘To use Carlyle’s own 
words concerning modern England, the Judaean 
world was to Jesus a world in which men had 
closed their eyes to the eternal substance of things, 
and opened them only to the shows and shams 
of things, in which men cared only about the pro- 
fit and loss in the universe, the pudding and 
praise of it.” At thesame time Mr. Mead thinks 
that the predominantly gloomy character of Car- 
lyle’s estimate of society was in some measure due 
to his own ill-health. 


The matter ofthe bad stomach is certainly a very 
important matter in the study of Carlyle. Fichte said 
that the kind of philosophy a man will have deponds 
upon the kind of man he is. Itis true enough, too, 
that the world which appears to us takes its hue very 
largely from our own condition, The sun does not 
shine to the man who has a grumbling tooth, and 
when the nerves are tired we make mountains out of 
molehills, and suspect our best friends, The bluest 


of all blue spectacles is dyspepsia; and the man who | the attentive reader that there is an impassable 
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for forty years has known no minute when he has 
not been conscious of a grumbling stomach, may 
well be pardoned for haying less buoyant impres- 


sions than Louis Napoleon of the spirit of the age, 
and the progress of the species. 


In general Carlyle, however, had no doubt 
akout improvement and progress. The universe 
would surely justify itself. The bad in our time 
would somehow yield to something better. 


That Carlyle believed, too, in ultimate justice to 
every soul of man there is no question. Lvyery page 
of every book says that. Vindication and satisfac. 
tion to everything that is on God’s side ; while the 
bad will somehow or other be erushed and de- 
stroyed. This in general everybody must find in 
Carlyle. = 


The charge brought against Carlyle that he 
identified Right with Might, and which Mr. 
Jones expresses by saying that “the force of un- 
principled will was the deity of Carlyle’s unscru- 
pulous worship,” is discussed by Mr. Mead with 
great fairness and ability. He maintains that “ if 
Carlyle for a time, in his impatience with inde- 
cision and shilly-shally and good-natured weak- 
ness, in the midst of chaos was willing to give 
almost any amount of rope to the man who could 
handle tools effectually and bring one thing or 
another to pass, even to the extent sometimes of 
almost seeming to reckon might right and success 
justice,” we are bound to read all this in the light 
of the final verdict of Carlyle’s thought, which is 
that the hero must not only do the work needed 
there and then in the best way, but with the best 
and deepest motives. Only the man of great 
moral depth can give Carlyle any large and last- 
ing satisfaction ; and it was just because he did 
not find this great moral depth in Frederick 
“that he never felt quite at home with him, as 
with Cromwell, and came at last to tire of his 
company altogether.” 

We come now to the main purpose of the vo- 
lume, the philosophy of Carlyle; in reference to 
which Mr. Mead remarks at the outset that “ we 
shall best understand Carlyle’s general philoso- 
phy, its movement and its seeming contradic- 
tions, by considering it with reference to the 
German Idealism in which it has its roots.” 
Among German philosophers Fichte is the one 
who most resembles Carlyle, and the parallelism 
which Mr. Mzad draws between the two is true 
and striking :— ‘ 

In his general mental constitution Carlyle was 
far more like Fichte than any other of the German 
philosophers—like him in his almost complete ab- 
sorption in the ethical, and his interest in the specu- 
lative, only for its ethical bearings; like him in the 
predominance in him of the prophet and the 
preacher; like him in his arbitrary and uncom- 
promising character ; like him in his absolute con- 
fidence in justice and the omnipotence of the ideal, 
along with thorough discontent with the actual state 
of things about him. 

But while Fichte was the German Carlyle, it 
was in the writings of Goethe and Schelling, es- 
pecially of the former, that the English Fichte 
found the influences which most awakened and 
directed his thought. The favourite British psy- 
chology found little favour in the eyes of Carlyle, 
and in his essay on “ Signs of the Times” he thus 
characterises it :— 


Our whole metaphysics itself, from Locke’s time 
downwards, has been physical; not a spiritual phi- 
losophy, but a material one. The singular estima- 
tion in which his essay was so long held as a scien- 
tific work will one day be thought a curious indication 
of the spirit of these times, His whole doctrine is 
mechanical, in its aim and origin, in its method and 
its results. Itis not a philosophy of the mind; it 
is a mere discussion concerning the origin of our 
consciousness, or ideas, or whatever else they are 
called; a genetic history of what we see in the mind, 
The grand secrets of necessity and free-will, of the 
mind’s vital or non-vital dependence on matter, of 
our mysterious relations to time and space, to God, 
to the universe, are not, in the faintest degree, touched 
onin these inquiries, and seem not to have the 
smallest connection with them. 


Carlyle’s deep aversion to a mechanical and 
materialistic philosophy of man and the Universe 
is a conspicuous feature of his writings, but Mr. 
Mead, while asserting that he would not in any 
way weaken the force of Carlyle’s scathing ex- 
posure of this kind of philosophising, neverthe- 
less by his qualifying remarks clearly reveuls to 
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gulf between his views and those of Carlyle. Mr. 


a 
that humanity is an organism which is being de- 


Mead apparently believes that there exists a 
complete parallelism between the facts of brain 
and the facts of mind, and he emphatically en- 
dorses the statement of Leibnitz that “ the Ideal- 
ists, like Plato and Aristotle, are wrong when 
they conclude that there are phenomena which 
are incapable of mechanical explanation.” This 
doctrine of Leibnitz, Carlyle, we strongly sus- 
pect, would have vehemently repudiated as being 
quite incompatible with that doctrine of man’s 
free-will and responsibility which is one of the 
characteristics of Carlyle’s philosophy. If the 
soul be a monad, and if allits higher develop- 
ments are capable of mechanical explanation, 
then the’Libertarian view of the freedom of moral 
choice becomes, of course, inconceivable, and an 
exclusively Deterministic theory of human na- 
ture isinevitable. It is a very curious circum- 
stance in connection with Mr. Mead’s able treatise 
that, whereas he shows by implication through- 
out his book that his own theory of moral ac- 
tion is a blending of Leibnitzian and Hegelian 
views, and is therefore wholly deterministic, yet 
he never calls attention to the very important 
fact that what Carlyle means by ‘“free-will” is 
something entirely different from what Mr. 
Mead means by “ freedom.” Our impression is 
that it would be perfectly consistent in Carlyle 
if in speaking toa man who, under certain cir- 
cumstances, had yielded to temptation, he were 
to say, “under those circumstances you could 
have acted otherwise than you did,” but we 
hardly see how Mr. Mead’s theory of the com- 


plete parallelism of the psychical and the physi- 


eal could allow him with consistency to make any 
such statement. It would have been rather more 
profitable, we think, if Mr. Mead in this portion 
of his essay had expounded Carlyle’s views on 
“the grand secrets of necessity and free-will,” 
by references to passages in Carlyie’s own writ- 
ings. Instead of this he gives us an interesting, 
but in our view not wholly satisfactory disquisi- 
tion on the serious mistakes which certain post- 
Kantian philosophers, such as Fichte, and Scho- 
penhauer have made through not clearly under- 
standing that Kant’s doctrine of the freedom of 
the will involved of necessity a recognition of the 
intelligence of the will—a misunderstanding for 
which Kant’s unsatisfactory mode of statement 
is largely responsible. 


It was the freedom of the will (says Mr. Mead) 
which involves intelligence, the consciousness and 
rationality of the force, from which Kant made all 


his deductions and in which he found his principle 


of certitude. But the stress which he laid upon the 
practical reason as opposed to the cognitive, and 
the unfortunate distinction by which he declined to 
trust the validity of his own logic outside the moral 
sphere, led to a rapid over-emphasising of the prac- 
tical in reason, till at last Schopenhauer and Hart- 
mann drop the reason altogether, making the prac- 
tical without the reason, pure will, or unconscious 
force, the first principle, and so give up precisely 
that factor in the will in which Kant found his 
principle of certitude. The process is simple enough, 
though fraught with such momentous consequences, 
and when it is finished it bringeth forth death. 
Hegel alone, of all the followers of Kant, grasped 
the problem on both sides, and developed the idea 
of will as practical reason in an adequate manner. 


Fichte and Carlyle appear to Mr. Mead to have 
run a serious risk of falling into Schopenhauer’s 
fatalism, because, under the influence of the 
above-mentioned misunderstanding of the 
Kantian theory of the practical reason, they 
were inclined sometimes to say, in the language 
of the former, “I know infallibly what I ought 
to do, and I know nothing else, and know that I 
know nothing.” Though in Mr. Mead’s view 
“this over-emphasising of duty as the only key 
to the great mystery ” naturally tends to Fatal- 
ism, he explains that in the case of Carlyle it 
did not reach its natural goal, “ because an im- 
mediate consciousness of freedom kept him from 
any fatalistic or pessimistic philosphy.” ‘With 
all due deference to Mr. Mead’s judgment, we 
see no reason to suppose that the over-emphasis- 
ing of the idea of duty (if such a thing were pos- 
sible) would have any fatalistic tendency. It 
was not by this route that Schopenhauer reached 
his fatalism ; nor is there the slightest evidence 
that Carlyle’s “over-emphasising of duty” ever 
carried him at all‘in a fatalistic direction. In- 
deed, it seems to us that Leibnitzand Hegel, and 
those who, like Mr. Mead and Mr. James, have 
succeeded in grasping “‘the modern German idea,” 
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veloped to perfection bya kind of immanent dialec- 
tic, are in farjmore serious danger of coming under 
the influence ofa morally enervating fatalism than 
Carlyle ever was. It is, we think, a misfortune 
that Emerson has to some extent caught this 
same “modern German idea;” and it is precisely 
this element in his thought which disqualifies the 
Concord sage for that highest réle of prophet 
which Carlyle go grandly fills. 


_ While Mr. Mead thinks that a certain one- 
sidedness in Kant’s teaching tended to encourage 
such views as those of Schopenhauer, we, on the 
other hand, are disposed to maintain that Kant’s 
account of the relation of Will to Reason has had 
great induence on the development of what we 
consider to be the false and mischievous side of 
Hegelianism, namely, its inability to recognise in 
human nature anysuch original source of causality 
in the matter of moral choice as is needed to fur- 
nish a metaphysical foundation for a satisfactory 
ethical theory. To us (and here Mr. Mead and 
ourselves are the antipodes of each other) He- 
gelianism seems as hopelessly unable to provide a 
rational ground for the ascription of praise or 
blame to moral agents as is the doctrine of 
Spinoza. The feature in the Kantian system to 
which we refer is the description of Will as 
Practical Reason. In thus making Will a func- 
tion of Reason, Kant appears to us to imply a 
doctrine which is wholly irreconcilable with the 
existence of that free-will in man which his own 
moral consciousness compelled him to postulate. 
It is not by any process of the Reason, but by the 
original activity of the very essence of our per- 
sonality, the choosing and self-determining Will, 
that in a case of temptation we, in the exercise of 
our delegated but independent causality, elect to 
take one of two possible lines of action, each of 
which is equally open to our free choice. Make 
Reason the genus and Willa species of Reason, 
and you at once commit yourself to an account of 
Will, which necessarily excludes every ethical 
theory which shall harmonise with the facts of 
our moral consciousness. Had Kant maintained 
that Will has two functions, the rational and the 
practica!, and that Reason is the former of these, 
he would, we think, not have afforded, as he has 
done, justification to a line of philosophical 
speculation which was bound to issue at last in 
that thoroughly deterministic Hegelianism of 
which Mr. Mead appears to be a willing and 
somewhat enthusiastic disciple. 


It is well worth noting that in Mr. Mead’s 
own opinion “the modern German idea” (with 
which we think it fortunate that Carlyle was 
never fully inoculated) ig apt to have a mischiev- 
ous effect on unprepared minds. It is an eso- 
teric doctrine, with which the less the vulgar have 
to do the better for them. ‘‘ The danger,” says 
Mr. Mead, “which besets the new theology is 
that, in denying that there isfdeath for sinners, 
it weakens the conception of retribution for sin, 
and brings in an era of corrupting complacency.” 
Never has Mr. Mead uttered a truer sentence ! 
But he proceeds to say, “ No man has a right to 
the new philosophy who has not a clear con- 
science and an inwrought, eternal seuse of the 
sinfulness of sin—and just in proportion as a man 
is in earnest in his fight with the falsehoods and 
wrongs in the world will these assume indepen- 
dence and vitality over against him, and will he 
fall naturally into the language of Carlyle.” If 
Mr. Mead had been willing and able to explain 
what intelligible meaning can, on Hegelian prin- 
ciples, be given’ to the word “sin,” he would 
have performed a feat which seems to us at pre- 
sent quite beyond the scope of human possibility. 
In regard to this inability to give a rational ac- 
count and justification of man’s profound con- 
sciousness of Sin, the gospel according to Hegel, 
and the gospel according to Spencer, differing as 
they do in other most important respects, are in 
substantially the same predicament; and al- 
though the students and admirers of each of these 
new gospels are beginning to find their way at 
times into Christian pulpits, they cannot help 
feeling and making their hearers feel that their 
view of sin is fundamentally discordant with the 
view of sin presented in the Hebrew prophets 
and in the Christian Scriptures. What we com- 
plain of in this “new theology” is, that by its 
basal idea, by its representation of “the false- 
hoods and wrongs in the world” as necessary 
stages in the evolution of that immanent dialectic 
which is in the best possible way bringing the 
organism of humanity to final perfection, it 
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cannot but tend to weaken “the sense of the 
sinfulness of sin,” and to paralyse that very 
‘earnestness in the fight ” which Mr. Mead desi- 
derates, and which Carlyle’s teaching so mightily 
stimulates and sustains. 

We have been compelled to enter into what 
may have seemed a digression in order to enable 
our readers to understand a very remarkable 
chapter in Mr. Mead’s book, which begins with 
the somewhat startling remark, “ Carlyle is a 
Calvinist.” At first we were puzzled to make 
out Mr. Mead’s meaning, as we thought that 
Carlyle had thoroughly broken off from the theo= 
logy of his childhood ; but after some little re- 
flection, we found that Mr. Mead, in calling 
Carlyle a Calvinist, only meant that Carlyle was 
not an Hegelian, and had not succeeded in ap- 
propriating “the modern German idea.” In 
otherjwords, Carlyle believed that man possesses 
some measure of real freedom of choice in fashion- 
ing his immortal destiny, and, accordingly, he 
felt and taught, as prophets are wont to feel and 
teach, that the will of God and the will of man 
constitute a real dualism, and that the two mem- 
bers of this dualism are ‘not necessarily and al- 
ways in harmony with each other. Carlyle was 
by no means certain that much of the evil in the 
world ought not to be ascribed to man’s causality 
rather than to the causality of God, and, there- 
fore, notwithstanding the influence on him of 
German thought, and his warm admiration of 
Emerson, he declined to commit himself to that 
fascinating but enervating monistic optimism 
which complacently assures us that “man, 
though in brothels, or jails, or on gibbets, is on 
his way to all that is good and true.” 

Mr. Mead rightly teaches us that “a moral 
imperative, so strong as to demand the cancelling 
of life itself, is the absolute assurance that zn- 
dividuality really belongs to an rdeal realm para- 
mount to the phenomenal.” Is he, then, so sure of 
the nature of the relation of this marvellous 
hyper-phenomenal individuality—the spirit of 
man—to the Eternal, that he can confidently 
assert that there can be no essential lack of har- 
mony between them, so that even in the phe- 
nomenal world there may be evil acts and evil 
institutions that are wholly due not to the 
causality of God, but to the causality of man ? 
If he has arrived at complete assurance on this 
point, the sources of his certitude are hidden 
from us. 

We have occupied so much space in treating of 
this important section of the book, in which our 
sympathy goes much more with Carlyle than 
with his critic, that, to our regret, we must now 
content ourselves with just mentioning the contents 
of the later chapters of the work, and with saying 
that they seem to us very interesting and instruc- 
tive as giving both a clear exposition of some of 
Carlyle’s leading ideas, and also a discriminating 
appreciation of these ideas in reference to the 
objections urged against them by other critics. 
This concluding portion of the book falls into two 
divisions, the first treating of Carlyle’s laudation 
of “Unconsciousness,” and the second of his 
political views and theories. In the former of 
these Mr. Mead reproduces some of John Ster- 
ling’s excellent criticisms of Carlyle’s “ Charac- 
teristics of the Present Age,” and points out fur; 
ther the vital difference between the “ Uncon- 
sciousness ” that Carlyle desired, and that aimed 
at in the writings of Schopenhauer and Hart- 
mann : “The unconsciousness of genius is simply 
the healthiest, freest, and most clarified conscious- 
ness, the condition of the highest activity, not 
the cessation of activity, nor Vrvana.” 

In estimating the character and worth of Car- 
lyle’s political ideas, Mr. Mead, with his warm 
Republican convictions and sympathies, finds 
himself far removed from the letter of Carlyle’s 
teaching; but he endeavours to show that as one 
penetrates deeper to the true spirit of that teach- 
ing oue finds that “the ends which Carlyle aims 
at through his ‘ despotism’ are the ends of de- 
mocracy. If he would have strong government, 
it is not, as the aristocrat would have it, to sup- 
port himself, but because he believes that by a 
strong government the interests of the working- 
classes will be best served.” 

This last chapter of the volume contains valu- 
able reflections on some difficult points of poli- 
tical philosophy, and forms a fitting conclusion to 
a treatise which, whatever may be thought of the 
author’s agreement with Leibnitz as to the possi- 
bility of a mechanical explanation of spiritual 
phenomena, or of his devotion to “the modern 
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German idea,” must certainly be allowed to evince | 
» eaveful and vot unfruitful study of Carlyle’s 
Works, and to bear upon every page traces of 
®arnest thought, refined sentiment, and high cul- 
ture. C.. Bie 
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The Modern Review. James Clarke and Co. 


The only objection we have to make to the 
Modern Review this quarter is that every article 
might just as well have appeared in the Wine- 
teenth Century or one of the Quarterlies, and 
that except in some of the short notices there 
seems scarcely anything to justify its separate 
existence as a representative of liberal theology. 
But what we have called an objection the editor 
and contributors may possibly regard as a com- 
pliment, and we certainly mean it to be under- 
stood as a testimony to the great ability and 
high character of their work. 

The first article, on “ Ecclesiastes,” is from 
the pen of a Liberal Independent minister, him- 
self author of a valuable work on that remark- 
able philosophical romance which has always 
been a favourite book with sceptics like Frede- 
rick the Great and Voltaire, and is now attract- 
ing attention more widely than ever before. In 
the courseof his paper Mr. Tyler discusses the 
three questions “ When was the Book Written ? 
“What isthe Meaning of the Name Koheleth ?” 
and “Is the so-called Epilogue (xii. 9-14) an 
futegral part of the Book, or a later addition ?” 

Mr. Justice Richmond, of Wellington, New 
Zealand, formerly well-known as a barrister in 
connection with London Unitarians, follows with 
au elaborate paper on “ Materialism,” discussing 
aud comparing the theories of Darwin, Tyndall, 
Lange and others. 

Dr. John Hunt gives an interesting Essay in 
Ecclesiastical history in the form of a review 
of “Dr. Michaud on the Seven Ccumenical 
Counci's,” and H. Schiitz Wilson immediately 
follows with the first part of an historical Essay 
on the romantic and melancholy career of 
‘Elizabeth Stuart, Queen of Bohemia,” and 
“still titular Queen of Hearts”; daughter of 
James I, of England, and mother of the Princes 
Rupert and Maurice, and of the Electress Sophia 
of Hanover, 

Dr. Kern, of Leiden, next reviews “ Mr. 
Rhys Davids’s Hibbert Lectures, pronouncing 
them in a high degree interesting and sugges- 
tive.” 

The three remaining articles—which are all 
very interesting in their way —are “ Alfonso La 
Marmora,” a biographical sketch of the famous 
friend, colleague and successor of Count Ca- 
vour, the “ Bayard of New Italy”; “ Poor Law 
Relief and Private Charity,” a valuable contribu- 
tion to the ethics of Social Economy, by the Rev. 
H. Shaen Solly, whose experience asa missionary 
to the poor gives his opinion great practical 
value; and ‘‘ Jane Austen and Charlotte Bronté,” 
a literary contrast, by A. Armit, with a decided 
leaning to the side of Jane Austen, whose genius, 
if not so brilliant, was more healthy, and her in- 
fluence probably more enduring than that of the 
later novelist. 

Under the heading “ Notes and Discussions ” 
the Rey. H. W. Crosskey has a brief article on 
“ Darwinianism and Religion.—A Note on Mr. 
Graham’s Creed of Science,” in which he shows 
that the philosophy of Darwin, so far from dis- 
pensing with a God, demands a Creator who 
never ceases to create, and in whose unslumber- 
ing and unresting energy all things live and move 
and have their being. 

In the “ Notices of Books ” are interesting con- 
tributions from the pens of the Rev. R. A. Arm- 
strong, Dr. James Drummond, C, B. Upton, the 
Editor (the Rev. R. Crompton Jones), and others, 
The Review well maintains the high reputation 
it has won ; but;we should like to see more con- 
tributions from our own friends and fellow- 
workers. 
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Frasers Magazine is decidedly improving. Besides 
* Lady Maud,” a pleasantly-told yachting story, and 
“Exchange no Robbery,” a tale of German life, by 
Miss Betham Edwards, there are some articles of a 
graver kind, which are well worth reading. Sir G, 
W. Cox gives a highly appreciative review of Dr. 
Perry’s recent work on ‘‘ Greek and Roman Sculpture.” 
Tn answering the question “ How far is the present 
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House of Commons represented in the Roll of the 
Long Parliament,” Mr. C. W. Kennedy finds the 
old historical names still worthily perpetuated, 
although often on opposite sides, both in religion 
and politics, It is interesting to note that the an- 
cestor of our Conservative chief, Sir John Northcote, 
fought on the Parliamentary side; and that the 
Russells, almost alone of the great houses, have 
remained faithful to Liberal traditions throughout 
their history. The other articles, which call for no 
special comment here, are ‘‘M, Léon Say on the 
Prosperity of France and the State Purchase of 
Railways,” by F’. R. Conder; ‘‘ The Correspondence 
of Niccolo Paganini,” by J. Theodore Bent, who 
shows that the great violinist was little better in 
character than a wortbless profligate; ‘‘ Among the 
Tors,” a charming sketch of Dartmoor, by B. Burford 
Rawlings; ‘‘The French Privateers,’ a second 
article of a very attractive series, and ‘‘ The New 
Coalition,” a calm, weighty and able exposure of the 
tactics of the Tories in their new alliance with the 
Parnellites. 


The Expositor.(Hodder and Stoughton) opens with 
a rather feeble paper on ‘‘ The Great Hyperbole” 
(John xxi. 25), by Almoni Peloni, whoever he may 
be. Another curious passage, ‘‘ The sense in which 
St. Paul calls himself an Ectroma” (1 Corinthians 
xv. 8), is the subject of elaborate discussion by the 
Rey. Prebendary Huxtable; while the editor, Dr. 
Cox, follows in a simpler style of homiletic address 
on ‘‘The Heavenly Citizenship.” We feel under 
the hand of a master in the two remaining papers, 
“The Style of the Revised Version,” by the Rey. 
Dr. Sanday, and “ Fidelity and Bias in Versions of 
the Bible,” by Canon Farrar. Dr. Sanday, while 
acknowledging the scholarly merits and general ac- 
curacy of the Reviser’s work, shows very conclusively 
its shortcomings as to style, and affirms that it is 
there especially that there is much that heshould wish 
to see undone. ‘It is impossible,” he adds, ‘to 
praise too highly the courage, the conscientiousness, 
the singleness of purpose with which the Revisers 
have accomplished what they felt to be their duty; 
but I could have earnestly wished that they had a 
gentler, and a lighter, and a more delicate and sen- 
sitive hand.” And he sums up his counts against 
them in a single sentence, that “they have made a 
great number of needless and, on the whole, detri- 
mental changes ”—for which we must say there is 
abundant and some very damaging evidence. Canon 
Farrar in his paper gives several curious instances of 
deliberate bias in the famous Septuagint version of the 
Old Testament; and a few also in our own Autho- 
rised Version, arising from the ‘ prepossessions of 
a dogmatic theology.” He closes a very interesting 
and valuable paper with a well-deserved tribute to 
the courage and fidelity of the Revisers, and pro- 
found grotitude for their ‘ patient, disinterested, and 
admirable labours.” 


Good Words is rendered unusually attractive this | + 


month by the charming pictures of Quebec, from the 
portfolioJof the Princess Louise, who has also given 
excellent illustrative notes. We hope that we are 
above the suspicion of courtier-like flattery when we 
say that they would do credit to any professional 
artist, and give a quite lovely representation of the 
beautiful scenes spread before the Governor-Gene- 
ral’s windows. The Marquis of Lorne’s poem on 
“ Quebec ” accompanying the illustrations is pleasing 
and correct versification, and but little more. Mr. 
Charles Gibbon continues his tale ‘‘ The Golden 
Shaft,” and Mrs. Oliphant her story cf fashionable 
life, ‘‘ Lady Jane,” both increasing in interest. 
Among theother articles are ‘‘Cheerful Christianity,” 
by Mrs. L. B. Walford; “Adventures on the 
Rovuma,” a sketch of African exploration by J. 
Thomson, F.R.G.S.; ‘‘ Lighthouses on the Hddy- 
stone Rocks,” with illustrations, a striking story of 
skill and adventure at home, by E. Price Edwards, 
of Trinity House ; ‘‘ The Sacredness of Property,” 
a sermonette by R. W. Dale, M.A.; ‘‘Man and the 
Gospel,” the third part of the Bishop of Peter- 
borough’s eloquent homily vindicating the doctrine 
of the Atonement on the old orthodox lines; and 
‘* Artemus Ward,” the conclusion of the Rey. H. R. 
Haweis’s amusing sketch of the inimitable American 
humorist—altogether a number rich in variety and 
interest. 

The Sunday Magazine opens with the continua- 
tion of George Macdonald’s serial story ‘‘ Weighed 
and Found Wanting,” and there is also the continu- 
ation of Miss O. M, Birrell’s interesting story of 
New England life in the olden time, entitled “ Jus- 
tice Warren’s Daughter.” Among other papers are 
“Sir Christopher Wren,” a biographical sketch by 
Julie Sutter, founded on the recent life of the great 
architect ; “The Peabody Homes for the Poor,” a 


satisfactory account of the steady progress ofa noble 
Trust for the people of London; ‘‘ The Threatening 
Comet,” by E. W. Maunder, F.R.A.S., who shows 
that Mr. Proctor’s recent prediction has been greatly 
misunderstood, and that there is no reason for 
alarm just yet; “Home for Lost Dogs,” by J. 
Ewing Ritchie; ‘‘ Barney’s Neighbour,” a story for 
the young by C. Birley; and the always charming 
“Sunday Evenings with the Children,” by Alex. 
Macleod. 

Teachers’ Notes is improving in value and interest, 
if that indeed is possible. All the contributions in 
the number for April are full of interest, and we 
notice with pleasure that all but the brief ‘‘ Answers 
to Questions” are from the pens of ladies who are 
experienced teachers. Miss Edith Martineau con- 
tinues her anecdotical and eminetitly practical ‘‘Les- 
sons on Seeds of Character.” Miss F, E. Cooke 
contributes two charming little ‘‘Sermons for the 
Children ” on conscience and building up a charac- 
ter; and Miss Harriet E. Higginson, under the 
heading “ Some Upholders of Religious Liberty and 
our Debt to Them,” sketches with graceful pen the 
well-known careers of Priestley, Belsham, and Mr. 
and Mrs. Newcome Cappe. Finally the Rev. P. H. 
Wicksteed gives a brief popular answer to the 
question ‘‘ How may I distinguish between the 
writers of the Book of Genesis 2?” 

The Journal of the National Indian Associat.ov 
contains the excellent paper read at the recent an- 
nual meeting of the Society, by Syud Mohammed 
Israel on ‘‘ The Education of Mahomedan Ladies, 
as it is, and as it should be”; and among other 
articles, ‘‘The Second Daughter-in-law,” a con- 
tinuation of the tale illustrative of Indian domestic 
life, by Pandit Shiva Nath Sastri”; and “A Na- 
tive View of Lady Doctors for India,” 

Harper’s Magazine for last month contains a brief 
contribution from Miss Phelps, the authoress of 
‘Gates Ajar,” entitled ‘Last Words from George 
Eliot.” Miss Phelps ‘‘shares with the readers of 
this magazine” her ‘little portion of our now 
precious memories” of the great novelist, almost 
without further comment of her own. She makes, 
indeed, a few quotations from Mrs, Cross’s letters, 


|.“ such as it seems right or possible to share with the 


public.” The following is, of course, a reference to 
Mr. J. S. Mill—“ TI never—to answer one of your 
questions quite directly—I never had any personal 
acquaintance with (naming a prominent Po- 
sitivist)—“ never saw him to my knowledge, except 
in the House of Commons; and though I have 
studied his books, especially his ‘ Logic and Political 
Economy,’ with much benefit, I have no conscious- 
ness of their having made any marked epoch in my 
life.” In thanking Miss Phelps for her tribute of 
feeling in respect to ‘‘ Middlemarch,” she says— As 
to the ‘ great novel’ which remains to be written, I 
must tell you that I never believe in future books. 
Always after finishing a book, I havea 
period of despair that I can ever again produce any- 
thing worth giving tothe world. The responsibility 
of the writer grows heavier and heavier—does it 
not ?—as the world grows older, and the voices of 
the dead more numerous. It is difficult to believe, 
until the germ of some new work grows into impe- 
rious activity within one, that it is possible to make 
a really needed contribution to the poetry of the 
world—I mean, pos>ible to oneself to do it,” 

The Day of Rest is bright and attractive with 
its numerous highly-coloured pictures. Hesba Stret- 
ton continues her popular story, ‘‘ The Lord’s Purse- 
bearer,” and Esmé Stuart contributes a complete 
tale, entitled ‘‘ Herbert’s Fortune.” Mr, William 
Gilbert gives an account of “The Princess Mary’s 
Village Homes,” with an attractive coloured illus- 
tration; and besides papers of a religious character 
there is a pleasant sketch of ‘A Summer Holiday 
in Switzerland,” by Mrs, May, and ‘ Children’s 
Pages,” by ‘ Prudentia.” 

The Magazine of Art, always bright and attractive, 
has for its frontispiece this month an admirable 
engraving of Millet’s fine picture “The Angelus,” 
Elise Paget gives a pleasant account of the famous 
artist ‘“‘ Old Crome,” with engravings of three of his 
works, ‘‘ More About Bells” is another delightful 
Essay on Campanology, by the Rey. H. R. Havweis, 
with illustrations of several old church towers. 
Among the other papers are ‘“‘ The Year’s Awaken- 
ing,” by H. E. Ward, with engravings of Spring 
scenes in the country; ‘‘A Treatise on Wood-En- 
graving,” by H. V. Barnett, with nine illustrations ; 
“The Artistic Aspect of Modern Dress,” by Alice 
Conyers Carr, with illustrations of costumes of 
different countries and periods; “ The Art of Say- 
ages,” by Andrew Lang, with curious sketches of 
Savage pictures; ‘The Decoration of a Home,” 
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with seven illustrations, by Cosmo Monkhouse, and 
‘* Pictures of the Season,” which promise well for 
the present and future of British Art, 

Cassell’s Family Magazine, besides the two inte- 
resting serial stories, ‘‘ No Proof,” and ‘‘ Ralph Rae- 
burn’s Trusteeship,” has short and generally inte- 
resting papers on “‘ The Tyneside Collier,” a capital 
portrait from life, by Thos. Burt, M.P.; ‘‘ The Life 
of a Private Soldier in Times of Peace,” a rose- 
coloured sketch by one who has served in the ranks ; 

*“ Eingland’s Balance Sheet,” an economical article 
by J. T. Gale, F.S.S. ; ‘‘ How Women are Employed 
in Belgium ;” ‘“A New England Seaside Resort,’ 
a pleasant account of Pigeon Cove, at the extreme 
end of Cape Ann, Massachusetts; ‘‘A Few Words 
about Colour Blindness,” by B. G. Johns, M.A., who 
calculates that there are four hundred and eighty 


thousand people in Great Britain who are colour 
blind, and that the infirmity prevails among Jews, 
Quakers, and deaf-mutes ; ‘‘ The Model Mistress of 
a House,” the second chapter of the sketch of a 
well-ordered home ; and ‘‘ The Family Parliament,” 
a new and interesting feature in the magazine, con- 
tinued with marked success, 

We have also received from Messrs. Cassell :— 

The Bible Educator, edited by Dean Plumptre. 
Part I. of a new edition, with a handsome frontis- 
piece of the Church of the Holy Sepulchre. 

The New. Testament Commentary for English 
Readers, edited by Bishop Ellicott, Part XXV. 

Cassell’s IUustrated Universal History, Part VII. 

The Family Physician, Part XXVIL. 

And Cassell’s Book of Sports and Pastimes; the 
first part of a new work treating of cricket, foot- 
ball, riding, and other athletic exercises, 


—_o———_ 


Riterary Botes. 


Mr. EH. Watrorp is going to bring out a revised 
edition of his ‘‘ Londoniana,” with additional chap- 
ters. One of these will treat of the old breweries of 
Southwark, and of the Cromwellian Museum at’ 
Hackney. 

Mr. Sprncrr’s new work, “ Political Institutions ” 
(Part V, of the “‘ Principles of Sociology”), will be 
out before Easter. We are authorised to state that 
there is no truth in the report that Mr. Spencer is 
going to lecture during his tour in the United States. 
He has positively declined proposals made to him to 
do so. 

Mr. James Britten has undertaken to adit the 
volume of “ Harly Treatises on Plants and Herbs,” 
which the Early English Text Society has long had 
on its list. 

TuereE has been a run on Serjeant Ballantine’s 
book, and the first edition, although large, disap- 
peared on the day of publication. 

Mr. Cxartes Reape, whose labours have for three 
years been interrupted by bereavement and sickness, 
will return to fiction in the columns of Life on May 4. 
He promises a series of stories, which will be 
illustrated by several articles. 

A companion yolume to ‘From Log Cabin to 
White House,” by Mr. W. M. Thayer, will be 
speedily issued by Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 
entitled “The Pioneer Boy, and How he became 
President : The Story of the Life of Abraham Lin- 
coln.” The same firm will also publish in a few 
days a new work by the same author, entitled ‘‘Tact, 
Push, and Principle,” a book for those who wish to 
succeed in life, 

Mr. Buyru wishes to state that the serial entitled 
“ The Romance of Love and Marriage,” to be pub- 
lished by Messrs, Cassell, Petter, and Galpin, and 
mentioned in the Academy for March 25, is not a 
“fiction,” but a compilation dealing with the roman- 
tic attachments of celebrated men and women, and 
with remarkable marriages in all times and countries? 

We learn from the Allgemeine Zeitung that amu- 
nificent donor, who is to remain anonymous during 
his lifetime, has presented to the Municipal Library 
of Berlin a collection of books relating to the March 
of Brandenburg, the value of which is estimated at 

~ about £7,500. Special works on this subject are be- 
coming extremely rare in the book market, and the 
demand for them since 1870 has rapidly increased. 


Tux death is announced of Mrs. Adolphe Smith, 
daughter of Mr. Blanchard Jerrold, and grand- 
daughter of Douglas Jerrold. Deceased was a fre- 
quent contributor to yeriodical literature, and, by a 
melancholy coincidence, one of the magazines for 
April contains an article from her jen, entitled 
“Death among the Veterans.” 


‘the remainder. 


Our Contemporaries, 


THE AFFIRMATION LECTURES, 


The Church .Times, in a short notice of the 
“Ten Lectures,” writes :— 


The writer of the preface, Dr, J. Martineau, ex- 
plains the attitude of the lecturers as being not an- 
tagonistic to the faith of other Christians, but 
seeking to find the common standing-ground of all 
Christians, “To no one of the affirmations re- 
gistered in the table of contents will contradiction be 
offered, whatever qualifications may be suggested, 
from any side of Christendom. ‘The lectures stand 
forth in defence of truths which others also hold, but 
hold under conditions less favourable, it is conceived, 
to their clear exhibition and firm support.” In some 
sense, therefore, we may regard this volume as an 
eirenicon, and upon examination we find what the 
preface leads us to expect, a studied mcderation in 
language, credit given for honesty of purpose, even 
where disagreement is most complete, and a desire 
to arrive at truth. So far good ; and from the point 
of view of the lecturers nothing could be more ably 
contrived and skilfully executed, But casual 
readers, who usually live just over the border of 
controversy, hearing the din-of arms but quietly ig- 
noring the direction of the strife, had need to be 
told that the positive beliefs on some points is but 
a residuum of what orthodox believers in all ages 
have held as necessary to man’s well-being. For 
instance, it is well that men should claim for God 
all the best and holiest thoughts which occur in the 
pages of the writings of other than the Jewish and 
Christian Faith. This is only to acknowledge that 
the Word was ever coming and enlightening, the 
very claim which St. John makes for our Blessed 
Lord, But when whole parts of the Bible are re- 
moved from the category of substantially veracious 
books (although this is not insisted on by the 
lecturer, Professor J. EH. Carpenter, M.A.), we should 
like to know upon whose authority we must receive 
The position of the Bible in the 
world we take as a test question, and the lecturer 
sees its importance, admitting the constructive work 
of the Church in the formation of the Canon, al- 
though confusing the long-continued scrutiny exer- 
cised with reference to certain portions, with the 
absolute rejection accorded to other works. To 
admit the claims of the Bible upon our attention is 
to admit the authority who gave us the Bible. Is 
that authority living or dead? If it has continued 
to exist at all, it is clear that the teachings of the 
authors of this volume are, in so far as they differ 
from the article of universal belief, wrong. <A great 
deal of time now wasted in controversy would be 
saved if men would only come to first principles ; 
and amongst these we place the all-important ques- 
tion, ‘‘ Where do you get your Bible?” I£ in the 
Bible we have the voice of absolute truth witnessed, 
first by those who heard that voice, and, secondly, 
by those who knew whether the first group were 
worthy of credence or not, we can rest satisfied, and 
then calmly survey the surrounding view, and trace 
here and there other remarks of thesame enlightening 
power. Granted the sun and its action, we can 
explain the illuminating power of coal-gas and 
petroleum, but not otherwise. To one other lecture 
we should like to draw attention, that on the “ Future 
Life,” by Mr. Charles Wicksteed, B.A. It is a clever 
and well-reasoned application of Bishop Butler’s 
argument from analogy, abounding in beautiful 
passages, and deserves careful study. Of the whole 
book we can say that it is a hopeful sign, and shows 
how very much of fundamental truth remains after 
all the attacks made on the Church and her teach- 
ing, even in the minds of those who are supposed to 
be furthest removed from her borders. What the 
lecturers do not see is that certain doctrines to 
which they object are the result of the action of 
truth upon groups of human beings containing lower 
and higher types than those we meet in the prosaic 
life of average Englishmen. They ignore the past, 
and we know that the tendency of such a course is 
to reproduce the past with all its errors and follies. 
The very heights which these men occupy are due 
to the victory which Athanasius won over Arius, and 
we for our part must decline to give up the very 
secret of success and progress. If any of our readers 
are inclined to read this work, let them remember 
that besides certain errors positions are taken for 
granted which need yet to be proved, and which, if 
the history of German rationalism be taken as an 
illustration, seem even‘already to be causing doubt 
in the truth of doubt. 


—=— 


THE LATE PROFESSOR T, H. GREEN. 


The Spectator, speaking of the commanding 
influence which this eminent man exercised over 
both the speculative and the moral life of Oxford, 
writes :— 


No teacher of his time at Oxford attracted to his 
lecture-room so large a number of mature students, 
of men who were themselves engaged in teaching 
others, and through whom his ideas, variously modi- 
fied by the different media through which they passed, 
filtered down into the University at large. And 
whatever may be thought of the substantive value 
of his speculative creed, this, at least, may safely 
be said—that no man of average intelligence could 
listen to him without being emancipated, once for 
all, from the dominion of the crowd of shallow 
fallacies and anarchic sophistries which in these 
days masquerade in the time-honoured garb of 
Philosophy. 

Although, perhaps, he lacked some of the con- 
ventional qualifications of a successful teacher, there 
was never a man whose force was less wasted, and 
of whom it could be more confidently asserted that 
he found precisely the kind of work which he was 
best fitted to perform. He was not naturally a very 
fluent speaker, and when he had once determined 
upon the words best fitted to be the vehicle of a 
thought, he could not easily expand or vary the form 
of expression. But the words chosen were always 
apt for the purpose, and his phrases were so vigo- 
rous and condensed, that there is reason to fear 
that they sometimes passed current as- formule 
among those who had very imperfectly grasped the 
idea which they crystallised. In dealing with ethi- 
cal questions, his style had a terse and restrained 
eloquence, which was all the more effective for its 
resolute avoidance of rhetorical ornament. As was 
the language, so was the thought, In a lecture of 
his, there was an intense concentration of intellec- 
tual force, a severe economy in the method of treat- 
ment, a relentlessness in the tracking out of fallacies, 
a strenuous grappling with each difficulty as it arose, 
a gradual, but by no means effortless, mastering of 
the subject, which was to the listener at once ex- 
hausting and profoundly impressive. To lose a 
sentence was fatal, but those who followed the argu- 
ment patiently from beginning to end felt that there 
was no more to be said. Rare, however, as were 
Mr. Green’s mental and dialectical powers, the 
effect of his teaching would have been far less than 
it was, had it not been reinforced by the influence 
of a singularly noble and stimulating character. 
N vture intended him for a Puritan of the best type. 
Without the faintest affectation of superiority or 
separateness, he was one of those men who convey 
the impression that upon the moral side they are 
as impenetrable and immovable as though they were 
hewn out of granite. The spirit of the Kantian 
ethics, which he was so fond of expounding, per- 
vaded and governed his whole life. There was an- 
other direction also in which it is impossible to over- 
estimate the value of his example. He showed, 
perhaps for the first time in Oxford—certainly in a 
more conspicuous way than any of his predecessors 
—how unfounded is the delusion that philosophy 
incapacitates its professors for the every-day inte- 
rests and common-place struggles of municipal and 
political life. A man whose mind moved familiarly 
and habitually among the abstrusest questions that 
have ever occupied the human intellect, he was none 
the less an ardent politician, a frequent platform- 
speaker, and an energetic citizen. He had been for 
along time one of the recognised leaders of the 
Liberal party in the town of Oxford, and during 
the later years of his life he was an active member 
of the City Council. He was not ashamed to take 
part in the humdrum work of committees and 
“ caucuses,” and he would turn aside from Kant or 
Hegel to attend meetings of agricultural labourers 
or temperance reformers. Such aman could ill be 
Spared in any of our towns, and least of all in Ox- 
ford. In that home of intellectual dilettantism, 
with its worship of culture and its fastidious con- 
tempt for whatever is coarse and common-place, it 
was no small advantage that there should be found 
one whose intellectual pre-eminence all were com- 
pelled to acknowledge, and who was yet not afraid 
to take his share in‘ the most ordinary duties and 
conflicts of parochial politics. 


Tur Committee of Gardner’s Trust are about to 
found, in connection with the Royal Normal College 
for the Blind, musical szholarships to the value of 
£800 yearly. 

Dunrine the present century a hundred and ninety- 
six Quaker meeting-houses have been closed, and 
only seventy-three new ones opened, 
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Correspondence, 


“THE AIM OF THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL, AND 
HOW TO ATTAIN IT.” 
TO THE EDITOR, 

Sir,—The contribution of a few afterthoughts to 
the very interesting discussion reported in your last 
week’s issue may not be unacceptable to such of 
your readers (and I believe they are many) as are 
anxious to promote improvements in Sunday-school 
teaching. It is indeed a most encouraging feature 
of the leavening work which Unitarians are doing that 
& paper so rational and a discussion so free as the 
one referred to should be possible, and one’s hope 
for the future of Sunday-schools ought to be con- 
siderably brightened thereby. There is to my 
mind a deep significance in the recognition by 
the accomplished author of the essay read at the late 
conference of the claims of a more enlightened 
method to supersede the old, dull, unsalutary lessons 
which still form the bulk of Sunday-school teaching. 
I have but too often suffered pain at the spectacle of 
a number of lovely young faces shaded with un- 
natural gloom while the teacher was dealing out a 
worse than profitless (so far as concerned his class) 
lesson on a portion of Old Testament history. Surely 
there is enough owtside the Sunday-school to sadden 
the children without the golden opportunity of the 
teacher inside to brighten the young life being more 
than lost! Surely, too, it were better far to lessen 
in any degree the appalling sum of human misery 
than to perpetuate a false esteem for degrading 
Jewish histories at the cost of the pleasant smile of 
a young child smiling in spite of woe! We boast of 
our loye to man, but I wish I could see more of it. 
The Sunday-school teacher, if he but address him- 
self to the task of fiving the sunny look of childhood 
“ere the sorrow comes with years,” engages in a 
work of undoubted good, In these days, alas, and 
in London, the work must begin almost with 
infancy, because either “the sorrow” or else the ir- 
remediable degradation comes with very early years. 
I speak, of course, of that class to which Sunday- 
school work ought to be limited. No teacher whose 
aim is a true one would expend his time and energy 
upon children whose homes and parentage ought to 
warrant a better training than the Sunday-school 
can give, while children of thieves, drunken mothers, 
and cruel fathers remain unrescued in thousands, 
For these latter the dark ages still prevail in all their 
severity, and it is for these I specially appeal, while 
I urge the importance of a wider recognition of 
what Miss Swanwick advocates. ‘‘ Flowers, like 
music, I regard as among the most precious gifts of 
Infinite Love.’ Miss Swanwick there supplies the 
text for my observations. ‘‘ The injunction, ‘ Con- 
sider the lilies,’” she says, ‘‘ might be urged to jus- 
tify a botanical Sunday-school class.” Well, now, 
botany has been taught in some of our Sunday- 
schools, as well as geology, and, I believe, physio- 
logy, and it is infinitely to the credit of Unitarianism 
that this is true, The broad truth, however, is dis- 
regarded, or looked upon askance and with sus- 
picion, that the study of nature is more healthful 
than the study of books bound up with false ideas 
of the supernatural. There has been a craze in 
some quarters to teach the Greek tongue to Sunday- 
school classes—not that the magnificent epics of 
Homer and the splendid passages of Aischylus might 
be read, but that some wretched sentence in the 
“ Apocalypse of St. John,” perhaps, might be cor- 
rected in the Authorised Version. 

I often wonder whether the people who squabble 
over the Greek article in their honest anxiety to ar- 
rive at the exact meaning of what they jealously 
guard as a Divine utterance are able to feel that awe 
of the Eternal Presence which the voices of Nature 
inspire. I once heard the observation of Nature de- 
preciated by one who, before a religious assembly, 
rung the changes upon the word ‘protoplasm ” (as 
typical of the study of life), and his sneers caused 
much laughter ; butto me it was dire profanation. 
Dr. Lionel Beale found God himself in that very 
protoplasm which the preacher so heartily despised. 
The thunder, beneath which the savage trembles, 
does not terrify, and the superstition of a super- 
natural revelation, to which the unenlightened still 
bow down, does not strike with awe the man whose 
religion consists of deep reverence and silent worship 
in the presence of the forces of nature. The ten- 
dency of what Miss Swanwick advocates is much 
loftier than anything which can be reached by adher- 
ence to the orthodox system of identifying, in the 
child’s mind, religion with the myths or histories of 


positively injurious. It isa false association, and 
closes the mind to the real meaning of religion. 
“The aim of all true teachers will be to stimulate 
the minds of their pupils, to inspire a love for the 
good, the beautiful, and the true.” And in order to 
achieve this end Miss Swanwick advocates the mak- 
ing of the schoolrooms beautiful with flowers. 

“ And thus was Beauty sent from heaven, 

The lovely ministress of Truth and Good in this dark 

world.” 

She urges, also, such subjects of teaching as are in 
harmony with this idea, Thus poetry has a fore- 
most place in her system, and she relates the bene- 
fit which had been received by an old scholar from 
the study of Milton’s ‘Comus.” One of the speakers 
at the meeting maintained that the object of the 
Sunday-school was to teach religion, and another 
said that teachers should feel that they were en- 
gaged in ‘‘the salvation of the children.” Neither 
of these had learned the lesson intended to be con- 
veyed in these words of Miss Swanwick :—‘‘ One of 
the great lessons. which I am anxious to enforce 
this evening, in opposition to the narrow Puritan 
notion of the antagonism subsisting between the 
natural and the spiritual words is, that religion will 
not exert her legitimate influence till she asserts 
her claim to direct every department of human life, 
and, consequently, tillit is recognised that all know- 
ledge may be hallowed by being devoted to her ser- 
vice.” Some one urged that as the Bible was not 
“taught” in the day-school, it ought to be in the 
Sunday-school. Whyso? ‘There are better channels 
for the religious education of youth than the Bible. 
It is as baneful to associate religion with one book 
as it is to associate it with one day, Mr. Corkran, 
who always has a word of sound, practical, com- 
mon sense, emphasised the best parts of Miss Swan- 
wick’s paper ; and remarks mace by Mr. Ion Pritch- 
ard showed that at Stoke Newington Green school 
the teachers were rather more free from conven- 
tionalities than at other places. It is hence no 
matter of wonder that the children at Stoke New- 
ington-green adhere so well to the old school. It 
will be a happy day for the little ones when they 
are given flowers instead of catechisms, pictures 
instead of ‘‘ salvation,” and smiles instead of sanc- 
timony. Such sunny rays as these will help to illum- 
inaie their lives. 

Summer days are coming: some of the children 
only see the country when the school is taken out for 
the annual treat; why not give them this year two 
such treats? One day beneath the clear blue sky is 
worth many in the stuffy schoolroom, and if there- 
by young hearts are made to bound, that is better 
than much talk about “ loving Jesus.” I rejoice in 
the prospect of brighter and happier Sundays for the 
children. W. Mawer. 

—_>———_——. 


THE OPIUM TRADE, 
TO THE EDITOR. 

Sin,—The cultivation of the poppy and the pre- 
paration of opium in large quantities in China itself 
is a matter of the gravest importance, and one which 
very seriously affects the prospects of China’s ulti- 
mate emancipation from the opium curse. Whether it 
affects our duty with regard to the only step practi- 
cally under discussion at present is a very different 
matter. 

There are three questions which we ought to keep 
perfectly distinct from each other, and which the 
defenders of the opium trade sedulously confound. 

First. Are we justified in holding China under 
treaty obligation to admit opium at her free ports? 

Second. Suppose China, relieved from foreign 
dictation, were to take vigorous measures to suppress 
the native production and the foreign importation, 
would it then be our duty to help her by restricting 
the cultivation of opium in India? 

Third. Are we in any case justified in stimu- 
lating, for our own profit, the trade in a pernicious 
drug, and deliberately pandering to the besetting 
sin of another Power, while carefully guarding our 
own subjects against it? 

Of these questions the only one now under practi- 
cal discussion is the jirst, and I think it will be 
found that nearly all the arguments (such as they 
are) adduced by the Apologists for the trade refer to 
the third. It is a well-known manouyre to defend a 
position which is not assailed, and then turn round 
and say that the attack has failed. 

I confine myself at present to the point actually 
at issue. Mr. Pease will move, as soon as practic- 
able, for an address to her Majesty, praying her to 
relieve the Chinese Government from treaty obliga- 
tion to admit opium, and the question before us is 


That the poppy is largely grown in China, 
especially in the Western and Southern Provinces, 
admits of no doubt. The explanation of the 
fact is not so simple. Three theories seem pos- 
sible. First. The Chinese Government may be 
insincere, or not sufficiently sincere, in the ex- 
pressed desire to put down opium smoking. 
Second, They may be powerless to give effect to 
their wishes. Third. They may be encouraging the 
growth in pursuance of a deliberate design to drive 
out the foreign trade and then turn round and crush 
the home growth. These motives are not in every 
case mutually exclusive, and more than one of them 
may contribute to the actual result. Let us in the 
first place put the case in the most unfavourable 
possible light for China. Let us say that her object 
is purely financial, that she desires fo get the trade 
or its profits into her own hands, and that if free to 
do so she would exclude all foreign opium, but would 
grow it freely herself. This is exactly what we do 
in India! We allow no one to import opium into 
our Indian dominions, though we grow it in enor- 
mous quantities ourselves. We do not wish our 
own subjects to be poisoned in India (the ghastly 
story of British Burmah I leave unnoticed), but we 
desire to drive our own trade in poison with the 
subjects of China. As an apologist of the trade 
put it in the House of Commons, ‘if the Chinese 
must be poisoned by opium, he would rather they 
were poisoned for the benefit of our Indian subjects 
than for the benefit of any other exchequer.” Now 
suppose the Chinese Government really object to 
nothing but this. Suppose all else is sheer hypo- 
crisy ; and that what they really mean is this: ‘ It 
is our subjects that are being poisoned, and it is 
only fair that we should have the profits, You 
have subjects enough of your own, and if you like 
to poison them you will make a very good thing of 
it, and we shall have no objection, But it is too 
bad to insist that we shall find the subjects and that 
you shall take the profits.” Suppose all this were 
so, should we even then have the shadow of an excuse 
for,insisting by force of arms on so shameful a divi- 
sion of the wages of sin? Would not China still 
be perfectly justified in saying, ‘‘ What we do in 
China is our business, as what you do in India is 
yours, All we insist on is being allowed to keep 
your Indian opium out of China, just as you keep 
Chinese and all other opium, except your own, out of 
India?” That this is not what would really happen, 
even on the hypothesis of insincerity, we shall see 
presently. I merely put the case as the apologists 
of the trade seem to put it, and examine its bearings 
on our duty, 

Now take the second supposition, that the reason 
why the Chinese Government do not suppress the 
opium growth is that they are not strong enough 
todo so, There may be some truth in this. Ob- 
serve that some of the chief seats of the poppy cul- 
ture are in provinces very remote from the central 
power. Our position in this case is, ‘‘ because the 
Chinese Government cannot stop the opium evil 
everywhere, we will not allow them to stop if any- 
where, if we can help it.” 

Now, thirdly, let us suppose that the native growth 
is deliberately connived at or eyen encouraged, in 
the hope that it may drive out the foreign trade and 
may then itself be effectually dealt with. I showed 
in my lastiletter that, improbable as this supposition 
appears at first hearing, there is much evidence to 
show that it is the true one. Sir Rutherford Alcock 
seemed distinctly to adopt it in 1871, and subse- 
quent events have only strengthened the evidence 
for it. What our position is in this case it is ter- 
rible to think. We are driving China to enter upon 
this fearful competition with us, as a last resource, 
and she is committing herself more and more irre- 
trievably to her awful course in the poor hope that 
when at last she has beaten us in the hideous race 
she may be able to retrace her steps and recover 
the position in which she stood ere our “hardened 
wickedness drove her to her ruin, 

But now let us turn back to the first supposition 
and examine its consequences a little more closely. 
Suppose the Chinese Government haye really no very 
strong desire to put down opium smoking. In that 
case is it conceivabl, that they would supress the 
foreign trade if free to do so? It is universal'y 
admitted that there is now a highly efficient cus- 
toms service at the Chinese treaty ports. It is ad- 
mitted with equal unanimity that the internal cus- 
toms service is corrupt and comparatively ineflicient. 
Can we conceive that the central government would 
forfeit a large and certain revenue from the imported 
article in favour of thé precarious chances of an 
equivalent from the home growth? Of what isit, 


a semi-barbarous people. The invariable association | whether the extent of the native growth affects our | then, that our financiers are afraid? If China isin 
of religion with the Bible is not only unfair, butitis|duty in th matter. 


/ earnest they admit that the trade is indefensible, If 
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she is not in earnest the trade is safe even ifno longer 
protected by treaty. 

But here we come to another aspect of the matter, 
too often lost sight of, We not only insist on China’s 
receiving our opium, but we insist on her receiving 
it subject to only a small import duty (levied by the 
efficient service), graciously allowing her to tax it as 
highly as she likes (or rather as highly as she can) 
when once it has safely passed the only really effi- 
cient barrier, and when smuggling has become easy. 
We have recently declined to sanction arrangements 
by which this smuggling would have been stopped, 
on the express ground (alleged by Lord Salisbury) 
that it would enable the Chinese to tax the drug as 
they liked. 

Now suppose China to have no object in view 
except the purely financial one, and suppose her to 
be allowed to deal with opium as she chose. She 
would instantly raise the duty on the drug, and in 
order to keep it in the market we should have to 
surrender a part of our profits, At present we take 
at least four-fifths of the profits, and if the trade 
were allowed to settle itself on trade principles we 
may suppose that we should only get about half. 
This would involve a loss not of seven or eight 
millions a year, but of two or three. 

This rectification of a gross commercial injustice 
is the most serious consequence that could befall 
our opium trade if the Chinese are not sincere in 
their desire to suppress it from moral considerations. 

It seems to me, therefore, that if we allow the 
apologists of the trade to construct the hypothesis 
most favourable to their cause, in perfect disregard 
of evidence and probability, even then they can only 
urge that it is necessary to incur the shameful sus- 
pivion of corrupting the life and violating the con- 
science of a great nation, not in order to maintain 
our opium trade (which on this hypothesis is safe 
any way), but in order to maintain it on a commer- 
cially iniquitous footing. 

These considerations lead me to suspect that even 
those who most vigorously denounce Chinese hypo- 
crisy have an uneasy suspicion in the back of their 
minds that perhaps after all the Chinese are in ear- 
nést. I cannot see on what hypothesis, except that 
of Chinese sincerity, our opium revenue as a whole 
would be in any way threatened by the relaxation of 
existing treaty obligations. 

For myself I believe and hope that the Chinese 
Government are in earnest, and that if China were 
free our opium trade would be doomed sooner or 
later to almost complete extinction. I hope the 
worst fears of the apologists of the opium trade as 
to the fall of the revenue would be realised—but this 
can only be so if their hypothesis of the insincerity 
of the Chinese Government turns out to be wholly 
untrue. Ifthey believe in their own contention they 
ought to bid farewell to the first half of their fears, 

Puiu H. Wickstsep, 


—-.——- 


THE LONDON DOMESTIC MISSION. 
TO THE EDITOR. 

Srr,—May I call the attention of your readers to 
the Window Gardening Society connected with the 
Domestic Mission, George’s-row, Lever-street, St. 
Luke’s, E.C.? The Society is, we believe, taking 
root as one of the good agencies of the Mission ; but 
the Committee must, as before, ask the aid of friends 
to earry on its work, and to hold the Annual Flower 
Show. Post-office orders may be made payable to 
the Secretary, Mrs. H. J. Hvelegh, or to the Mis- 
sionary, the Rev. F. Summers. Gifts of potted 
plants will also be very gratefully received, and 
should be sent to the Mission as soon as possible. 

Sopny Evrunueu, Hon. Sec, 

107, Huddleston-road, Tufnell Park, 

London, N., Avril 4. 


———_~>—_—_- 


PULPIT-TUBS. 
TO THE EDITOR. 

Sim,—There is a passage in your article this week 
on the ‘‘ Decay of Modern Preaching” which must, 
I think, have been a slip on the part of the writer, 
and must have escaped your editorial eagle eye by 
inadvertence. The passage is :—‘‘ A pulpit, generally 
of the old tub-like form, where he (the minister) 
has no power of movement or action beyond that of 
thumping the pulpit cushion.” Surely the most tub- 
like pulpit allows a minister the use of his arms, 
allows him to turn from side to side, to bend back- 
wards or lean forwards, allows him, in fact, ag much 
liberty of movement and action as a speaker at an 
ordinary public meeting has on a platform, where 
the space allotted to each individual speaker is but 
small. 

I have heard Dr, Martineau, Mr, Clayden, and 
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Mr. Channing, in these often maligned tub-like pul- 
pits, and I venture to say that neither of these re- 
presentatives of very different styles of preaching 
found the form of the pulpit any restriction on their 
action. 
never saw one of them thump the cushion. 
would the writer of the article have? If a man has 
the gift of preaching, and has cultivated it, he does 
not need a platform, where he may prowl like a caged 


I have heard all three several times, and I 
What 


animal, in order to impress his hearers and gain in- 
fluence over them, 

The painfully low average of the salaries of mi- 
nisters in our smaller charches has far more influ- 
ence in deterring men of ability from entering our 
ministry than any other consideration, and I look 
forward hopefully to the establishment of something 
infthe nature of a Sustentation Fund as one of the 
results of the coming Conference. Such a fund, 
properly administered, and I see no insuperable 
difficulty in it, would cure this evil. 

Kingwood, April 2. Cogan Conway. 


THE LATE REY. D. DAVISON. 
TO THE EDITOR, 

Sir,—In justice to the memory of my father, the 
late Rey. David Davison, I feel bound emphatically 
to protest against the following phrase, contained 
in Mr. W. D. Jeremy’s notice of him as a member 
of Dr. Williams’s Trust—‘‘as a minister he was 
not successful,” 

I can most distinctly assert, both from personal 
recollection and from numerous documents in my 
possession, that my father’s career as a London 
minister was distinguished by great earnestness, 
conscientiousness, and eloguence—an eloquence con- 
stantly and successfully employed in the advocacy of 
religious freedom and of liberal thought, at a time 
when to advocate these things meant, indeed, ‘to 
fight the good fight.” Quite as justly might Mr. 
Jeremy calmly set down the revered Thomas 
Madge as ‘‘not successful as a minister,” because 
from causes beyond his control Essex-street Chapel 
was half empty during the latter part of his ministry, 
or the beloved Dr. Hutton as equally “ unsuccess- 
ful,” because from similar causes Carter-lane Chapel 
was given up as a place of worship, 

Jane Davison, 

151, Gloucester-road, Regent’s-park, April 4, 
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“LECTURE ON TOBACCO.” 
TO THE EDITOR, 

Sir,—I am forwarding a copy of the “ Lecture on 
Tobacco,” advertisedin your columns, to our ministers 
throughout the kingdom, and also to the Sunday- 
schools mentioned in the Sunday School Association 
Report, addressed to the Superintendent, or to the 
Secretary of the Congregation. If there is any 
omission I hope to be informed. Whether those 
who receive it agree with it or not, they will no 
doubt regard the subject as important. Even 
“ Cope’s Tobacco Plant” allowed} that ‘‘ few things 
could be more pernicious to boys, growing youths, 
and persons of unformed constitution, than the use 
of tobacco in any of its forms,” I shall, therefore, 
be glad to forward copies gratuitously to any who 
have the care of the young, especially Sunday-school 
teachers. Residents in or near Manchester can be 
supplied, freely, at the office of the Anti-tobacco 
Society, 26, Corporation-street, Manchester; or an 
application can be posted to me, stating the number 
BR. L. Carpenter. 

Bridport, April. 

P.S.—To our ministers I am enclosing an article 
on ‘‘ White Slavery,” for which I solicit their serious 
attention. 


STAMFORD-STREET Cuapen.—On Sunday last the 
chapel was decorated with a fine show of beautiful 
and fragrant flowers gathered by the children of 
Lewes, and forwarded by a benevolent lady of that 
place. In the morning the Rey. W. C. Bowie dis- 
coursed on the beauty and charm of life provided by 
the Heavenly Father for every pure heart, taking 
for his text “ Behold the lilies of the field, &.” In 
the afternoon the school children and those of the 
Blackfriars Mission assembled, with some parents, 
friends, and teachers, to the number of 500, and 
joined in a devotional service, and listened with 
much attention to an animated address by Mr. W. G. 
Tarrant, of Manchester New College. Mr. Noakes, 
a former scholar, played the organ, and the children 
raised their voices in good earnest in the hymns, 
and afterwards marched off each with a couple of 
bunches of flowers to decorate their dingy homes, 
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SOUTHAMPTON: FAREWELL PRE- 

SENTATION TO THE REV. D. AMOS.' 

On Tuesday week a meeting of the friends of the 
Rey. D. Amos was held in the’ Church of the Sa- 
viour, for the purpose of presenting him with a 
mark of their esteem, and cf expressing their re- 
gret fat his departure from Southampton, where, 
during his four years’ residence, he has vigorously 
conducted the ministry of the church with which 
he was particularly identified, and has at the same 
time gained the respect and confidence of a large 
circle, embracing individuals of all shades of reli- 
gious thought and political opinion. ‘The rev. gen- 
tleman, who has been appointed to the charge of 
the Unitarian Church at Scarborough, preached his 
farewell sermon on the previous Sunday evening 
to a large congregation, which included many mem- 
bers of other churches in the town. The meeting 
was presided over by Mr. Alderman R. Pinnock, 
J.P., of Newport, Isle of Wight, and there were also 
upon the platform the Rey. R. Hodges, of Newport, 
Councillors Falvey and R. Chipperfield, and Messrs. 
C.J. Phillips, J. S. Pearce, and Duncan. 

The Rey. D. Amos announced the receipt of 
several letters of apology for non-attendance. The 
Rey. C. HE. Steward, vicar of St. Peter’s, with whom, 
Mr, Amos said, he had spent many happy hours, 
and who had promised to be present, wrote that the 
vicar of St. Paul’s (the Rev. G. C. White) had 
written to him very kindly, but so strongly, depre- 
cating his proposed action to attend and address the 
meeting, that he could not now be present. Mr. 
Steward requested that the reason of his absence 
should be made known, and Mr. Amos added that 
St. Paul’s being the mother parish it was necessary 
Mr, Steward should obtain the assent of the vicar 
before he could attend—(a laugh). Major-General 
Tryon, in his letter, wrote that he was happy in the 
belief that the barriers hitherto existing between 
Church and Dissent were fast crumbling away’ for 
it was to the mutual advantage of all to stand on 
the same platform. Mr, G. 8. Coxwell, an old 
member of the Church, Mr. J. Bostock, Mr. C. Cox, 
and Captain Pifford also wrote, each testifying their 
regret at Mr. Amos’s departure, and wishing him 
every success in his new sphere of action, and 
further apologies were announced from the Rey. H. 
Terson, M.A., Secretary of the British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association, Mr. Pond, Mr. Edwin Jones, 
J.P., Mr. R, Belben (Poole), Mr. T. Chatfeild Clarke, 
Mr. Blessley (Portsmouth), and Mr. B. K. Spencer. 

The Cuarmman, after some prefatory remarks, 
said Mr. Amos had been in the town about four 
years ; he seemed to have madea great many friends 
of all denominations, and he had heard him highly 
spoken of by them all, and that gathering was to 
give to these friends an opportunity of publicly say- 
ing farewell to him, 

The Rey. R. Hopeus as one who had laboured in 
the same sphere as Mr, Amos felt considerable sym- 
pathy with him in the circumstances in which he 
was placed. While in Southampton he had been 
foremost as one of the reforming spirits, labouring 
not only in the denomination with which both of 
them were so proud to be connected, but also in 
other ways, in the cause of Liberalism as well as of 
Liberal Christianity. He hoped that the Unitarian 
cause would not suffer, and that Mr. Amos would 
be succeeded by one of at least equal ability with 
himself. He wished Mr. Amos God-speed in hig 
departure, he trusted the Church at Scarborough 
would considerably profit by his ministrations, and 
that his settlement there would also be a very happy 
one to himself—(applause). 

Mr, Fatvry said he appeared on that platform 
very greatly under the influence of two contending 
feelings. The first was one of very great pain and 
much personal regret that they were about to part 
with a gentleman whose friendship he had enjoyed, 
and he never remembered to have felt so much re- 
gret.at parting with one with whom he had been 
on terms of friendship for so comparatively short a 
period—(applause). His next feeling was calculated 
somewhat to correct his feeling of pain and regret, 
because he sincerely hoped Mr. Amos was going to 
improve his position in his new home at Scar- 
borough. Mr. Amos, in his intercourse with the 
people of Southampton, had been totally undeno- 
minational; he had never heard him from the pul- 
pit—for he had occasionally heard him preach— 
make use of a word that could give offence to the 
most sensitive; in private he was always open to 
listen to a faix and critical examination of either 


sacred or secular subjects; while on the platform 
his services were not only recognised by people of 
all denominations, but by those of different political 
opinions—(applause). His genial and courteous 
manner, his kindness of heart, his tolerance and 
charity, his never-failing good temper and good hu- 
mour, had made hima favourite with all who had had 
the pleasure of his acquaintance. One of our great 
poets had said— 

“The thread of our lives would be sad, Heaven knows, 

Were it not with friendship and love intertwined ;” 
and Mr, Amos in his every day conduct and life had 
fully illustrated these beautiful lines of Thomas 
Moore’s ; his ideas and views of human society and 
human happiness had not been limited to his own 
particular Church, or to‘any particular denomination, 
and he (Mr, Falvey) had often most sincerely wished 
that Christians would observe towards each other 
more of that freedom of thought and that kindness 
of intercourse which Mr. Amos had done both on 
the platform and from the pulpit. There were men 
and women in Southampton who did not agree with 
Mr. Amos in all his opinions ; there were gentlemen 
on that platform who probably would not agree with 
all the opinions he entertained, but in a free country 
like this it was not necessary we should all agree in 
opinion. It would be a dull world, a very slough of 
despond, if allmen and women were to be as one 
in thought ; it was the clashing of opinion anda 
fair difference of opinion, and especially of difference 
of opinion upon speculative subjects, that had given 
so high a character to our country among the nations 
of the earth. 

Mrs. GaursuitH said that she wished to give ex- 
pression-to the regret which many of the congre- 
gation felt at parting with a minister whose pulpit 
services had given satisfaction generally to those who 
had regularly attended his ministry, and had fol- 
lowed the course he had taken in the improvement 
of his own theological mind as well as in the desire 
he had to improve theirs. They deeply regretted he 
was leaving them, and they sincerely hoped that in 
the North of England he would meet the success in 
his work, with success in pecuniary matters, and pre- 
side over a united church—(applause). 

Mrs. Wess said that as one of the oldest members 
of the congregation she had been asked to express 
towards Mr, Amos how deeply all his true friends 
felt his departure from Southampton, and at the 
same time to present him with a purse of gold as a 
small token of their appreciation of his ministry 
and character. They regretted his loss for many 
reasons, and they felt they were losing a good mi- 
nister and a true friend. The amount in the purse 
would have been larger had more time and publicity 
been given to the testimonial, but wherever she had 
gone she had heard nothing but regrets at his leay- 
ing, and of the kindest wishes for his future happi- 
ness and prosperity. Mrs. Webb then read the 
names of the subscribers, and said it was with min- 
gled feelings of pleasure and sorrow, joined in by 
the many contributors, that she had to ask his ac- 
ceptance of the sum of £42 5s., sincerely hoping he 
would would meet with the same sympathy in Scar- 
borough that he had met with in Southampton—(ap- 
plause), 

The Rey. D. Amos, who was heartily applauded, 
said it was not possible for him under such circum- 
stances to express what he should like to express 
towards them. He very heartily and sincerely ex- 
pressed his thanks to the many kind friends who 
had contributed to this handsome gift; he had 
never expected it would reach such an amount, and 
it had come as a great surprise to him, though of 
course a pleasant surprise, for one could not but feel 
pleasure in a presentation of this kind. He was 
grateful, therefore, to his friends inside the church 
and out ofit ; he sincerely thanked Mrs. Webb for 
the interest taken in this matter, though he was sure 
it had been a labour of love on her part—(applause). 
For all the kind things said of him he was grateful. 
It had come upon him as a surprise, and he wished to 
know what he had done to deserve it? He had striven 
to do his duty, and endeavoured to express the honest 
convictions of his own mind, convictions not easily 
reached, but arrived at only after long and painful 
thought and anxiety. Heonly knew what it was to 
pass from darkness to light who had passed through 
the ordeal he had; passing from the narrow bonds 
of orthodoxy into the glorious liberty of the true sons 
of God, the liberty enjoyed by the men and women 
who thought honestly for themselves upon the great 
truths that lay about them. He thanked God he 
had passed through it. He came to them with a 
heart longing to give expression to opinions which 
he thought were going to convert the world ; he 
came with great hopes that he should convert the 

Southamption yeople to Unitarianism, and that he 
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should havea strong and united church here. Since 
that time he had passed through other mental changes, 
and they bore with him, many of them while he was 
passing through this extra battle, though perhaps 
but few of them knew what it really was. Some 
stood by him in his mental struggles and en- 
couraged him by their presence. He trusted he 
had gone through his battles now, that he stood 
on firm and solid ground, and had been able to 
reach some truth; it was but a little bit God knew, 
but he hoped that little bit would not only help 
his own life, but the lives of those to whom he 
might minister in the future. He had striven to 
be here just a man amongst men; he had not 
assumed the dictator or the priest, but had simply 
endeavoured to do his duty as one called to speak 
to them about the things he thought upon and felt 
himself. He had been no master of their faith; 
he had no belief in priests, and the world was coming 
to disbelieve in them, and the sooner the better. He 
was but a layman called by laymen and laywomen 
to discharge a certain duty ; they placed him there 
to preach and give expression to his religious con- 
victions, but did that clothe him with any authority 
or power, or influence that the commonest of men 
could not wield? He had tried to be simply one of 
themselves, and outside the Church he bad moved in 
all circles, among men of various shades of opinion, 
and had also endeavoured to be simply a man 
amongst them. He believed that what was right 
for a layman to do it was right also for a minister 
to do. He had participated in the politics of 
the town, and taken part in various social 
movements here. He had shared with his fellow 
creatures in their amusements and daily recreations, 
and endeavoured to be one amongst them. He 
trusted that no word oraction of his had ever brought 
disgrace upon the religion he professed or the Master 
whom he professed to love and follow, Jesus Christ 
—(applause). He was sorry the time hadcome for 
him to part, but he hoped he should soon see their 
faces again, as he hoped before long to visit this good 
old town—(cheers). “He felt the severance that was 
about to take place; might it be for his good as he 
believed it would be for theirs; they loved their 
little church, and he hoped it would grow strong and 
united, and be as a light set upon a hill, upholding 
that which was right, and true, and free, and being 
a menace to all that was despotic and degrading. He 
had endeavoured to watch the spiritual and moral 
interests of the town, and had spoken out very 
plainly, perhaps too plainly for some, on certain re- 
ligious questions, but he had done all with the best 
feelings and the best motives. The rev. gentlemen 
concluded by once more thanking the friends who 
had done so much for him, and expressing the plea- 
sure it gave him to see Mr, Pinnock in the chair— 
(applause). 

Mr. J. S. Pearce followed in an earnest and 
thoughtful speech, expressing his opinion that in the 
departure of Mr, Amos Southampton was losing one 
whom it could ill-afford to let go, and the regrets he 
uttered were endorsed by 

Mr. P. R. Domonry, who said Mr, Amos had laid 
the foundation of a good work here, which he 
hoped his successor would take up and popularise, 
leading to an increase of numbers. 

The Rey. D. Amos then addressed a few words to 
his congregation, which were responded to by Mr. 
Duncan, a member of the church committee, after 
which Mr. C. J. Phillips, expressed his sympathy 
with Mr. Amos in his departure, and his best wishes 
for his prosperity in his future career. He then 
proposed a vote of thanks to the Chairman, which 
Mr, Chipperfield seconded, echoing the regret al- 
ready expressed at Mr. Amos’s departure from 
Southampton. 

The motion having been carried by acclamation, 

Alderman Pinnock said he was glad to have been 
present to share with them in their expressions of 
regret at losing Mr. Amos, whom he regarded as 
one of the best friends he had in the district. 

The Rev. D, Amos then bade his friends farewell, 
and a hymn having been sung the proceedings ended. 


—_—_——_—— 


Norwicu.—At an adjourned annual meeting of 
the congregation of the Octagon Chapel, held in 
the Boys’ school room, Calvert-street, on Tuesday, 
4th inst., Mr. A. Mottram in the chair, a communi- 
cation was read from the Rev. H. W. Perris, in 
which he announced his intention of resigning his 
office as minister of the Octagon Chapel. The fol- 
lowing resolution was then passed :—‘‘ That this 
congregation regrets the occurrence of circumstances 
rendering it necessary that the Rey. H. W. Perris 


should haye tendered the resignation of his office as | Lo the memory of Thomas Wrigley, of Timber- 
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minister of the Octagon Chapel, and in hereby ac- 
copting that resignation expresses its earnest wishes 


for his future welfare.” 


members of the Chapel committee were filled up. 


MancuesterR Unitarian Sunpay ScHoon Unron. 
—The annual meeting of the members of the Union 
was held in the Memorial-hall, Albert-square, on 
Saturday evening. After tea the Rey. S. A. Steinthal, 
the president, took the chair. In their twenty-third 
annual report (which was read by Mr. Harold A. 
Winser, joint secretary with Mr. J. Wigley) the 
Committee stated that though the past session of the 
Union has not been marked by any event of special 
interest, such as the Raikes’ Centenary, noticeable 


progress has been made in one or two directions. 


The area of the usefulness of the Asscciation had 


been enlarged by the addition of two schools, that 
at Droylsden, which was a new school, and that at 
Dob-lane, Failsworth, making the total number of 
schools in the Union eleven. During the past year 


a series of addresses had been given on Sunday 


afternoons at different schools by gentlemen con- 
nected with the Union. This had merely been an 
experiment this session, but the appreciation mani- 


fested encouraged the hope that this branch of work 


would be developed. The Committee regretted to 
notice a slight falling off in the average attendance 
at the monthly meetings, which was the more to be 
regretted, as the papers read had been of unusual 
interest. The returns showed that the eleven 
schools within the Union had 2,158 scholars and 
249 teachers on the books ; that five of these schools 
had Bands of Hope connected with them, and seven 
possessed libraries, The Friendly Society formed in 
connection with the Union had now got fully to work, 
and would, it was hoped, prove a source of great 
usefulness. Perfect safety to the members had been 
the object aimed at. Such a Society, conducted en- 
tirely in the interests of the members themselves and 
without any of the extravagant outlay too often 
found in connection with these institutions, should 
be taken advantage of by all the schools.—The 
financial statement, which was read by Mr. Thomas 


Parry, treasurer, showed a balance in favour of the © 


Union in respect of ordinary income and expendi- 
ture, but an extraordinary liability had been in- 
curred in the formation of the Friendly Society, and 
this the friends were urged to try to clear offat the 
forthcoming Whit-Sunday festival without encroach- 
ing upon the ordinary funds of the Union.—The 
President, in moving the adoption of thereport, said 
he was pleased to see the extension of the work in 
which the Union was engaged. He trusted that the 
new committee would provide a larger syllabus for 
the year, arranging not only for the monthly meet- 
ings but for a list of addresses more suitable and 
numerous even than in the past. He earnestly com- 
mended to tlie attention of the several schools the 
benefits offered by the newly-formed Friendly So- 
ciety.—Mr. EK, Winser seconded the motion, which 
was agreed to.—Addresses were also given by the 
Revs. J. T. Marriott, Dendy Agate (Gorton), Noah 
Green (Mottram), Messrs. Cuthbert Grundy (Bury), 
John Ashworth, and others.—In the course of the 
evening the Strangeways Glee Party gayea selection 
of pieces. 

Bury.—At the Unitarian Chapel two stained-glass 
windows, erected in memory of the late Mr. Thomas 
Wrigley, of Timberhurst, were on Sunday unveiled. 
The large north window, presented by the sons and 
daughter of Mr. Wrigley, gives a pictorial illustra- 
tion of the text “Come unto me all ye that la- 
bour and are heavy laden, and I will give you rest.” 
It is of five lights. In the centre light is a figure 
of Jesus, and to the right and left are the sick, the 
aged, the burdened, and the sinful looking to him 
for help. In the tracery are figures of the Evangel- 
ists and the Apostles. The second window, on the 
western side of the chapel, represents three scenes 
from the life of the Apostle Paul. It is of three 
lights, and is erected by subscription among the 
members of the congregation. In the centre light 
is Paul preaching at Athens; to the left Paul and 
Barnabus journeying ; to the right “ Paul the aged” 
under the care of a Roman soldier. In the tracery 
are figures of some of Paul’s companions. The 
windows are composed of the choicest pot-metal 
glass, that is, glass in which the colour permeates 
the whole material, and the composition and draw- 
ing of the figures are excellent. Both windows are 
from the studios of Messrs, Mayer and Oo., of Mu- 
nich and London, and have been carried ont under 
the immediate directicn of Herr Francis Mayer, “A 
memorial tablet, the work of Messrs. J. and H, 
Patteson, of Manchester, has been placed in the 
schoolroom. It bears the following inscription ;— 
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hurst, in recognition of his warm interest in the 
cause of education and of free religious faith. Grate- 
fully recalling his long-continted and varied useful- 
ness as a citizen and as a member of the Bank-street 
Congregation, his friends and fellow-worshippers 
erect this tablet to his memory as a tribute of affec- 
tion and esteem, 1881.” 

SunpERLAND.—The Unitarian Chapel, Bridge- 
street, after having undergone extensive alterations 
and improvements, which the comfort of the congre- 
gation worshipping there demanded, was reopened on 
Sunday last. It is fifty-two years since the Unit- 
arian body became possessed of a separate church 
in this town, and during the period that has elapsed 
since that time they have continuously occupied the 
premises in Bridge-street. Mr. Lowe appears to 
have been the first minister, but he soon afterwards 
emigrated to America, He was succeeded by Mr. 
John Wright, who, after a ministry extending over 
two or three years, removed to Lynn, his place being 
taken by the Rev. H. McKean, during whose pas- 
torate the rooms under the chapel, which had been 
used for school purposes, were, unfortunately in some 
respects, converted into shops. Mr. Braithwaite 
next conducted the services, and then Mr. John 
Wright returned from Lynn, but after some four 
or five years had elapsed he went into business. 
Mr. Ebenezer Syme’s name appears next on the 
list. He was educated at St. Andrew’s College for 
the Scotch Church, but seceded to the Unitarians, 
Subsequently he proceeded to London as a jour- 
nalist, and finally went to Australia, where he be- 
came a member of the Legislature, and where he 
died. The Rev. R. Spears came to Sunderland in 
1852, and remained there for five years. He was 
followed by Charles Matthews, Archibald Macdonald, 
Joseph Smith, John Whitworth, and the Rev. James 
Macdonald (now at Kendal). The Rev. Wm, Elliott 
completes the fourth year of his pastorate this 
week. The new pews are made with sloping backs 
and easy seats, with ornamental bench ends. In 
front of the fixtures there are eight movable seats, 
which can be reversed so as to form tables if neces- 
sary. The pulpit is supplanted by an elegant ros- 
trum, raised two feet six inches above the floor. In 
the centre is a reading-desk (made to be lowered 
or raised at p'easure by an ingenious invention), 
effectively supported by small pilasters. Between 
these are panels, with carved bosses on each. On 
either side there is ornamental metal railing, which 
will be coloured and relieved with gold. The screen 
which separates the chapel from the vestry is com- 
posed of panels filled with tinted cathedral glass. 
The walls have been neatly painted, the ceiling 
whitewashed, and four new gas suspenders intro- 
duced. The work has beeu satisfactorily accom- 
plished by Mr. Joseph Huntley, under the super- 
intendence of Messrs. Tillman. The cost is about 
£200.—On April 2 two special; sermons were 
preached by the Rey. W. Elliott to good congrega- 
tions, many strangers being present in the evening, 
On Monday a public tea was held in the chapel. 
After tea a public meeting was held, ably presided 
over by Councillor Thomas Johnston, who has taken 
a very generous interest in the improvements which 
have been effected. Interesting addresses were 
given by the Revs. R. C. Smith, W. Elliott ; Messrs. 
Geo. Lucag, of Darlington, F. Brown, J. Fothergill, 
J. Metcalf, T. Manning, W. Hemsley, and J. Street. 
A resolution, moved by Mr, Elliott, thanking friends 
in distant parts of the country who had contributed 
towards the cost of the improvements, was carried 
with the most hearty enthusiasm, The choir, led 
by Miss Hemsley at the harmonium, contributed 
much to the pleasure of the evening by the ex- 
cellent manner in which they rendered an inte- 
resting selection of music. very one appeared to 
be delighted with the improvements which have been 
made in the chapel, and hearty congratulations 
were on the lips of all. Votes of thanks to the 
ladies who had provided an excellent tea gratui- 
tously, to the choir for their services, and to Mr. 
Johnston for presiding, were carried with entire 
unanimity, and a happy meeting was concluded by 
the singing of a hymn and by the Benediction. 


Tue Sunpay Socrmty.—The seventh annual 
meeting of the members of the Sunday Society was 
held on Friday, March 31, at the Rooms in Con- 
duit-street ; Mr Hodgson Pratt presiding. The 
annual report, which was read by the Hon. Sec., Mr, 
Mark H. Judge, referred to the work of the Society 
having been pursued with unabated vigour during 
the Presidency of Mr. Thomas Burt, M.P., and to the 
growth of public opinion in favour of its objects, and 
said :* The conviction is evidently gaining ground 
that the Government cannot much longer delay the 
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polis, for since 1854, when the Committee of the 
House of Commons recommended the opening of 
places of rational recreation and instruction on Sun- 
days after the hour of two o’clock p.m., both Liberal 
and Conservative Governments have continued to 
open on Sundays the National Museums and Galleries 
at Kew, Hampton Court, Greenwich, and Dublin, 
with such results as have not only satisfied her 
Majesty’s Government, but have had the effect of 
inducing the Corporations of Birmingham, Manches- 
ter and other large towns in the provinces to open 
Municipal Institutions of a similar kind on Sun- 
days.” TheSunday Art Exhibitions initiated by 
the Society had been continued, and were being ini- 
tiated both in London and the provinces. Twelve 
had been opened last year under the auspices of the 
society, and on fourteen Sundays these exhibitions 
were visited by no less than 19,824 people. The 
report referred to the Social Science Congress, and 
the Church Congress, and the gain of the year in 
the decision of the Town Councils of Kidderminster 
and Stoke-ou-Trent to open their free libraries and 
museums on Sundays. The loss sustained by the 
society in the death of Dean Stanley, its former 
president, was dwelt upon, and the report closed with 
the expression of a determination on the part of the 
members to spare no exertions to obtain an early 
settlement of the Sunday opening question. The 
balance-sheet showed that the income of the year 
1881, with the balance from 1880, amounted to 
£737 1s. 1d., while the balance in hand on the 31st 
December last was £141 6s. 1d, Mr. Hodgson Pratt 
addressed the meeting at some length, in proposing 
the adoption of the report and balance-sheet, which 
was seconded by Mr. Robson J. Scott, and unanimously 
passed, aftera suggestion had been agreed to from 
the body of the meeting that the report should em- 
body the remarks of Mr. Mundella in support of 
lending articles from South Kensington to exhibi- 
tions opened on Sundays, Viscount Powerscourt, 
K.P., was unanimously elected President of the 
society, and after the transaction of routine business 
the meeting closed with a vote of thanks to the 
Chairman, on the motion of Mr. C. E. Cassal, 
F.C.S. 


Che Hiberal Pulpit. 


THE REY. H. R. HAWEIS ON LONGFELLOW. 

The Rey. H. R. Haweis, in addressing a crowded 
congregation, which filled even the vestry, at St. 
James’s, Marylebone, on Sunday night, said of the 
late American poet—Longfellow was the chief poet 
in that illustrious circle of writers who, at the be- 
ginning of this century, created American literature. 
Emerson and Oliver Wendell Holmes and Lowell 
are almost the only survivals. After a brief 
biography of the poet, Mr. Haweis continued: He 
has taken possession of our English hearts and 
homes. He has become our friend. There is a 
power of ministration about him that we cannot 
resist. His sympathy reaches across the wide 
ocean; his voice is heard by those who love it; his 
teaching felt by those who need it. I asked Mr, 
Tennyson the other day if he had known Longfellow, 
He said, * Yes,” and bore willing testimony to the 
charm of his gentle nature. Myr. Robert Browning, 
who had also known him, was present, and remarked 
that he was “the kindest-hearted and most cour- 
teous of men,” and in his case I may say with the 
Laureate— 

“ Manners are not idle, but the fruit 
Of loyal nature and of noble mind.” 

On Longfellow’s natural religion the preacher re- 
marked: There are immense gains in the study of 
philosophy and science, but we are in danger of 
losing something—the sharp, keen, primitive taste— 
“the great glad aboriginal instincts,” as Emerson 
calls them ; the healthy loves and hates—ay, and 
the healthy response of soul to God. 
blunted perceptions and bleared eyes to God’s 
beautiful world. But whatconstitutes the religious 
heart is just this—to be able to see, as Henry Mel- 
ville puts it, ‘‘ the whole world burning with Deity!” 
The Poet, the Painter, the Prophet are alike in this 
—they have all the unspoiled health of the piercing, 
penetrating, spiritual sense; they carry about with 
them the riches, and we too often the poverty of the 
world. Someone said to Turner: ‘‘ Mr. Turner, I 
never saw such colours and effects as you paint in 
Nature!” ‘ Ay,” said the painter, ‘‘ but don’t you 
wish you could?” And who does not wish that his 
eyes could be opened, his heart attuned, to see and 
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Museums and Galleries in the heart of the metro-}as he listened to the voices of the Ocean and the 


Woodland and the Night, as well as to those of the 
Temple and the Fireside ? 
“Tnto the blithe and breathing air, 
Into the solemn wood ; 
Solemn and silent everywhere, 
Nature with folded hands seemed there : 
Like one in prayer I stood.” 

Mr. Haweis went on to speak of the Songs of 
Life and Death, and remarked on the poet’s wide 
sympathies with all forms of human suffering and 
sorrow. This was no doubt due to the mellowing 
influence of his own great life of grief—the losses 
of his beloved wife, children, and many dear friends. 
He was not only one of those “souls that have 
made our souls wiser,” as Emerson has it—he was 
a great consoler. Death itself became an angel of 
light in ‘‘ The Reaper and the Flowers”: the Silent 
Lané—from whence no traveller returns—a realm 
of sweet Elysian rest to be desired ; and even a city 
graveyard is transfigured in the closing lines of 
‘“ Hyangeline.” 

Speaking of Longfellow’s energy, hopefulness, 
and aspiration, Mr. Haweis remarked on ‘“ Excel- 
sior” that a letter of the poet’s explanatory of that 
poem had been put into his hands, as he entered 
the pulpit. In that letter, which has appeared in 
some of the newspapers, Mr. Longfellow explained 
that the poem described the aspirations of a man of 
genius—putting aside every hindrance—and ever 
reaching forward to higher and higher efforts—at 
last dying with the unattained still beyond him. 
But the poem has a wider reach, for it sums up in 
one noble and poetic figure the story of eyery true 
and aspiring life. In answer to the impertinent 
criticism, repeated in last week's Saturday Review, 
that Mr, Longfellow had made a slip in using “ Bx- 
celsior” instead of ‘‘Excelsiur,” the poet in this 
letter remarks that the use of ‘ Excelsior” adverb- 
ially is one justified by the best Latin writers. 

Mr. Haweis interspersed his observations with 
several readings from Longfellow, concluding with 
the famous episode of the Monk Felix out of the 
“ Golden Legend.” ; : 


THE NATIONAL CONFERENCE 
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In an address recently delivered to an assembly 
at Boston, U.S., the Rev. O. B. Frothingham 
gave the following interesting account of Brook 
Farm, the idyllic community immortalised in 
Hawthorne’s ‘ Blithedale Romance” :— 

I naturally turn to that subject which has been 
filling my own mind for three months,—the cha- 
racter cf George Ripley, whose biography I have 
been writing. 

All of you perhaps do not know that for nearly 
fifteen years Mr. Ripley was @ Unitarian minister in 
Boston. Atthe timehe was ordained, in 1826, Mr, 
Greenwood was preaching at King’s Chapel, Charles 
Lowell was preaching as predecessor of Dr. Bartol, 
James Walker was preaching in Charlestown, Dr, 
Channing was preaching in Federal-street, Dr. 
Ware was preaching in Hanover-street. In aword, 
it was a palmy day,a great day of anticipation and 
of hope, for all Unitarians, It was anticipated that 
the whole world would soon become Unitarian. 
Unitarianism wore its freshest aspect. 

Mr. Ripley was born in Greenfield, Mass., of the 
finest Puritan stock, thoroughly trained and tho- 
roughly educated, with the New England ambition 
and earnestness of purpose in his heart, and with 
his soul full of the aspirations that filled the 
best hearts of that time. Leaving his home, he 
went through Harvard, and was so fine a scholar 
that the authorities entrusted to him the teaching 
in mathematics. , 

Immediately on graduating he went to Boston 
as minister. At that time—not now—all genius, 
all talent, all scholarship, naturally gravitated to- 
ward the ministry, It was the great profession. 
The members of it stood at the very top of society. 
All doors were open to them. They had the place 
of honour. They were looked up to by young and 
old. Their lightest word was listened toand waited on. 

Mr, Ripley was what was then called a Transcen- 
dentalist ; that is to say, he was one of those people 
who believed that divine truth was associated inti- 
mately with the feelings, wishes, purposes, anticipa- 
tions of the human heart and soul. Full of these 
ideas, he entered upon his ministry, Dr. Kirkland, 
then President of Harvard College, taking a great 
interest in him. He called himself a child of Chan- 
ning. He was on intimate terms with the best 
thinkers and feelers, the most earnest and purest 
men of that generation. But his church was 
planted in an out-of-the-way part of the town, as 
it is regarded now, though at the time it was 
thought to be a fashionable quarter, near Fort 
Hill. I dare say some of you hardly know where 
Fort Hill is, or where it was; for it does not exist 
any more. It was cut down, carted away, and 
thrown into the sea, for aught I know. But he 
lived near Fort Hill, making that his head-quarters, 
calling on the sick and the poor, and doing what 
good he could, But his church, not being in a 
fashionable place, soon left him. He had not the 
gift of eloquent or captivating speech, so that peo- 
ple would come for milesto hearhim. As his society 
faded away, he became tired of the ministry and 
weary of the homespun routine of ministerial ser- 
vice, The weekly sermon weighed upon him; he 
was, after all, more a man of letters than a clergy- 
man. 

So, after a time, the enterprise of Brook Farm 
loomed up before his vision. Isay loomed up, for 
it did precisely that. I recollect some days ago 
reading in a daily paper a paragraph in which it 
was said that Brook Farm was, after all, a dull 
place. So it was to dull people. But it was full of 
aspiration and of hope, a splendid dream of the 
future for the best spirits of that generation. It is 
a mistake to suppose that it was a descent from the 
ministry to Brook Farm, In fact it was but the 
legitimate result of such a ministryas Mr. Ripley’s 
was. Dr, Channing had expressed his wish that 
some such experiment could be tried. The best 
spirits of the time talked it over, discussed it, The 
best sosiety of the time was full of it. It was sim- 
ply a scheme for carrying out practical Christianity ; 
for realising, as we say, the gospel; for making the 
beatitudes a frank and full existence on the earth, 

Filled with that idea and possessed by it, and all 
his enthusiasm thrown in that direction, Mr. Ripley, 
weary, as I have said, of the routine of the ministry, 

and seconded by a very noble wife, devoted himself 
to the realisation of that dream, His wife was as 
full of it as ho was, quite as enthusiastic, quite as 
hopeful, quite as earnest. They two were always 
present at the discussions in regard to Brook 
Farm; and they both of them went into it with 
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It was not in any sense a socialistic com- 
munity. There was no tinge or taint of commu- 
nism about it. There was no disrespect of property ; 
there was no criticism of society, except that it was 
false; but there was no radical theory started upon 
which a new society should ke built up. The gospel 
principle was the only one that was entertained. 


Another thing; it was firmly believed that the 
best part of society would take an interest in the 
scheme; that the thinkers and workers, the men of 
wealth, all those who hoped for a better state of 
things—as so many professed to do—would come 
forward at once, and aid in setting the scheme on 
its feet. The New Jorusalem was expected to come 
down from the clouds. There was no limit to the 
expectation cherished by the men and women who 
entered into that project. They really believed, 
living as they did all their days among a few people, 
a little clique of people, a small circle, who enter- 
tained the same ideas with those they firmly held, that 
those people made the world. Consequently, when 
George Ripley and his wife, with a little body of co- 
workers, stepped out of their conceded position, left 
their satin and silk and broadcloth for the sake of 
realising the kingdom of heaven on earth, they did 
it in fall faith that the kingdom of heaven would 
come on the earth. 

Another feature should be made prominent: it 
was an educational enterprise. These men and 
women believing in man, believing in human na- 
ture, believing in the soul, believing in the capa- 
cities of the heart, were thoroughly persuaded that 
by educating freely, by the aid of nature, of art, of 
music, of all kinds of culture, everything that was 
good and noble, just and true,in men and women, 
the result produced would be such as never had 
been seen in the world. 

Let me say that such a corps of educators never, 
perhaps, was brought together before or since, 
Mr. Ripley himself was the leader, one of the finest 
scholars in New England. A man of perfect train- 
ing, of singular acquaintance with systems of phi- 
losophy, with mathematics and history. He was 
seconded by his wife, who had been a professional 
teacher, thoroughly trained, perfectly well acquainted 
with the whole routine of practical education. Mr, 
Charles Dana, present editor of the New York Sun, 
taught Greek and German, an admirable linguist 
and one of the finest scholars of the time. Mr. 
John 8. Dwight taught Latin and music; and, 
when I say that, it is a pledge that music of the 
very highest description was made one of the ele- 
mental and rudimental rules of education at Brook 
Farm. Then Mr. Emerson took an interest in it. 
Nathaniel Hawthorne was there for a time. Marga- 
ret Fuller came in the early period, and gave some 
of her matchless conversations; a sibyl in talk and 
truly inspired, a person whose readings gave no 
idea of the depth, the richness, the fulness, the 
afflatus, that always waited upon her lips—a wo- 
man whose talk, whatsoever the sabject may be, 
always fascinated and riveted her hearers. With 
a musical voice and enthusiastic manner, a mind 
teeming with ideas and full of aspiration, she gave 
the very best of herself to Brook Farm. The even- 
ings that she went there and talked were golden 
evenings in every regard. With such advantages as 
these, with a beautiful nature all around them, 
with freedom of action, with entire liberty of thought 
and feeling, what wonder is it that young men and 
women look back upon Brook Farm now, though 
their hairs are grey, as a kingdom of heaven on the 
earth? The young people enjoyed the freedom, the 
old people enjoyed the spirituality. The boys and 
girls played, and loved that; the elders worked with 
hope and faith, and loved that, 


For the brief space of seven years Brook Farm 
stood for all that wasnoblest and purest in the hope 
and imagination of men, 

A tract of land about nine miles from Boston, and 
about one hundred and seventy-fives acres in ex- 
tent, was bought for $10,500. George Ripley made 
himself responsible for $1,500; his wife for $1,000 
or more; Miss Mary Ann Ripley, a favourite sister 
of George, for $1,000 more; Nathaniel Hawthorne, 
for another $1,000, There was just about money 
enough subscribed to buy the farm. They went 
there, expecting, as I said, that great things would 
come out of these small beginnings, 

But, after all, the world was not transcendental. 
Society was not made up of Transcendentalists, and 
did not even know what Transcendentalism meant. 
Dr. Channing was a great preacher, and Mr. Green- 
wood was a fascinating one. Dr. Walker was a 
powerful one. Myr. Palfrey, at Brattle-square, was 
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but what Transcendentalism was, what this new 
faith was which was transfiguring the minds and 
hearts of a little knot of people, the congregations 
did not know at all. The consequence was that the 
money was not forthcoming, and we know very well 
that there is no such thing as living in castles in the 
air. A house must be builf on the ground, and 
money is required to build it. We all know that. 
The money did not come in. Year after year, these 
devoted men toiled and hoped and believed; but 
the money did not come in. In yain did they 
make their representations, in vain did they pub- 
lish their manifesto, in vain did they sing their 
song, in vain did they tune their harps; the 
great world cared little about them. The amount 
of it was that Brook Farm died. After a short 
existence, every year of. which became more and 
more painful, Brook Farm died, 

Fourierism was called in to save it, but that 
failed. The money still did not come in; and the 
men and women, tired of labour, tired yet more of 
toiling without recompense, seeing their dream fade 
away, knowing at last that their hope was an illu- 
sion, not seeing the material foundation appear, 
broke up and scattered. 

The charm of Brook Farm to-day lies simply in 
its ideal character. It was an idyll ; it wasa dream; 
it was an anticipation of something that never came 
to pass. Transcendentalism died, Dr. Channing 
died, Mr, Walker went to Cambridge, Dr. Palfrey 
went to Congress, the palmy days of Unitarianism 
came toanend. Brook Farm, that fair anticipation, 
faded away, and came to an end, like everything 
else that is not useful. At last there was some- 
thing pathetic, touching, almost tragic about it. 

It is said that one of Theodore Parker’s congre- 
gation once asked him what he thought of Brook 
Farm. Mr. Parker lived close by in West Roxbury, 
and had a little congregation there. He was an in- 
timate friend of Ripley’s, and used to go over every 
day or two and have a talk with his old crony, 
When Mr. Parker’s friends asked him what he 
thought of Brook Farm, ‘“ Well,” said he, ‘“ Ripley 
at Brook Farm is like a locomotive finely equipped, 
beautifully polished, steam well up, dragging a train 
of mud cars.” The next time Ripley saw Parker 
he said, ‘‘ Theodore, do you know what people say 
of your congregation?” ‘ No,” said Theodore, 
“‘what do they say?” ‘ Well, they say that you 
are very much like a finely equipped steam engine 
dragging a train of mud cars!” It was not much 
of a joke, and it was rather tragic. Nevertheless 
there was a certain amount of truth init. Brook 
Farm was fading away, and it is pleasant to note that 
the leader of it could still laugh when it ended. 

Mr. Ripley went to New York, turned toa new 
occupation, and devoted himself to it with the same 
fidelity, the same earnestness that he showed at 
Brook Farm. 

What is the reason that to this day people are 
curious about Brook Farm? What was there of 
it? Nothing. I have tried, not quite in vain, but 
almost, to ferret out in the last months some infor- 
mation, some detail about it. There is very little, be- 
because it wasan illusion. It wasa dream, a charming 
dream,a noble dream; still, one of those evanescent, 
yet not altogether evanescent, visions of a better 
humanity which will dawn upon the earth, The 
noble spirits of Brook Farm to this day pursue the 
thought of itas being one of those anticipations, 
like the dream of Plato or of Sir Thomas More, the 
finest illusion of the finest spirits,—that the time 
shall come when society, human society, shall be 
simple, true, faithful, as the best Christians always 
prayed that it might be. 


Tux last meeting of the Oxford Browning Society, 
at the Rector of Lincoln’s, to hear Mr. Arthur 
Sidgwick’s paper on Browning’s love poetry, was the 
most successful meeting the Society has ‘held. A 
large number of guests were present, including some 
from London, 


TiRoaT IRRITATION.—Soreness and dryness, tickling and 
irritation, inducing cough and affeeting the voice. For 
these symptoms use Epps's Glycerine Jujubes, Glycerine, 
in these agreeable confections, being in proximity to the 
glands at the moment they are excited by the act of 
sucking, becomes actively healing. Sold only in boxes, 
73d. and 1s. 14d., labelled, ‘“‘Jauzs Epps and Co., Homm@o- 
pathic Chemists, London.” A letter received :-—*t Gentle- 
men,—It may, perhaps, interest you to know that, after 
an extended trial, I have found your Glycerine Jajubes 
of considerable benefit (with or without medical treat- 
ment) in almost all forms of throut disease, They soften 
and clear the yoice.—Yours faithfully, Gorpon Hotmzs, 
L.R.C.P,E., Senior Physician to the Municipal Throat 


a 
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DR. J. COLLIS 


OLDS, 
ASTHMA: 
FRRONCHITIS. 


D® J. COLLIS BROWNE’S 
CHLORODYNE.—This won- 
derful remedy was discovered by 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE, and 
the word CHLoRODYNE coined by 
‘him expressly to designate it. 
"There never has been a remedy so 
vastly beneficial to suffering hu- 
manity, and it is a subject of deep 
concern to the public that they 
should not be imposed upon by 
haying imitations pressed upon 
them on account of cheapness, 
and as being the same _ thing. 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S 
CHLORODYNE is a totally dis- 
tinct thing from the spurious com- 
pounds called Chlorodyne, the use 
of which only ends in disap- 
pointment and failure. 


R. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S 
CHLORODYNE.—Vice Chan- 
cellor Sir W. PAGE WOOD, 


The GENERAL BOARD of 
HEALTH, London, REPORT 
that it ACTS as a CHARM, one 

_ dose generally sufficient, 


Dr. GIBBON, Army Medical | 
Staff, Calcutta, states : 
DOSES COMPLETELY 
CURED ME of DIARRHA.”) 


Pk. J; COLLIS BROWNE'S 
CHLORODYNE rapidly cuts 
short all attacks of 


EPILEPSY, SPASMS, COLIC, 
PALPITATION, HYSTERIA. 


QOuGHS, COLDS, &c. 
From W: VESALIUS PETTI. 


ORIGINAL AND ONLY 2 nO NES 
; GENUINE, 
Coucus, D8.) Sous CH LO RO Z 


CHLORODYNE is the 
REAT SPECIFIC FOR 


CG HOLERA, DYSENTERY, 
[DIARRH GA. 


YNE. 


ER. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S 
CHLORODYNE is the TRUE 
PALLIATIVE in 


PJEURALGIA, GOUT, 
CANCER, 
TOOTHACHE, =RUEU- 
MATISM, 


From Dr. B. J. BOULTON and Co., 


Horncastle. 


“We have madé pretty ex- 
tensive use of Chlorodyne in our 
practice lately, and look upon it 
as an excellent direct Sedative 
and Anti-Spasmodic. It seems 
to allay pain and irritation in 
whatever organ, and from what- 
ever cause. It induces a feeling 
of comfort and quietude not ob- 
tainable by any other remedy, and 
it seems to possess this great ad- 
vantage over all other Sedatives, 
that it leaves no unpleasant after 
effects.” 


| MPORTANT CAUTION. 
The IMMENSE SALE °% this 


“TWO 


STATED PUBLICLY in Court 
that Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE 
was UNDOUBTEDLY the IN- 
VENTOR of CHLORODYNE, 
that the whole story of the defend- 
ant was deliberately untrue, and 
he regretted to say it had been 
sworn to.—See The Times, July 
13th, 1864. 7 


GREW, M.D., formerly Lec- 
turer at St. George’s Hospital, 
LONDON. 


“T have no hesitation in stating 
that I have never met with any 
medicine so efficacious as an Anti- 
Spasmodic and Sedative. I have 
used it in Consumption, Asthma, 


REMEDY has given rise te 
many UNSCRUPULOUS 
IMITATIONS. 


N.B.—EVERY BOTTLE OF 
GENUINE CHLORODYNE 
BEARS on «the GOVERN- 
MENT STAMP the NAME of 
the INVENTOR, 


D*. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S 
: CHLORODYNE is a LIQUID 
MEDICINE which ASSUAGES 
PAIN of EVERY KIND, affords 
+a calm, refreshing sleep WITH- 
OUT HEADACHE, and IN- 
VIGORATES the NERVOUS 


results.” 
From W. 
Be 


Diarrhoea, and other diseases, and 
am perfectly satisfied with the 


C. WILKINSON, Esq. 
R.C.S., Spalding. 


“TY consider it invaluable in 
Phthisis and Spasmodic Cough;| J, T. DAVENPORT, 33, GREATS 
the benefit is very marked indeed,” 


D® J. COLLIS BROWNE, 


SOLD IN BOTTLES, rs. 1%4d., 
2s. od., 4s. 6d., by all Chemists, 


Sore MANUFACTURER, 


RUSSELL STREET, W.C. 


‘SYSTEM when exhausted, 
Calendyr, 


Our 


GOOD-FRIDAY, Aprin 7. 
Rey. P. H. Wicxstexp, at Little Portland-street Chapel, 
at 11,15 am. 


SUNDAY, Apriz 9, 
LONDON. 

Rey. P. H. Wicxsturp, at Little Portland-strect Chapel, 
at 11.15 a.m. 

Rey. J. Wonrtuixeton, at Effra-road Unitarian Church, 
Brixton, at 11 a.m. and 7 p.m., on ‘The Man of 
Heaven,” 

Rey, T. L. Marsan, at Wandsworth Unitarian Chapel, 
Tonsley-hill, East-hill, at ll am, At 7 p.m, Mr. 
Watrter Luoyp, Author of ‘‘ The Hope of the World.” 

Rey. Cuas. Voysny, at Langham-hall, 43, Great Portland- 
street, 11.15 a.m. 

** Notices of Sunday Services are inserted in this 

Calendar at 6d. a line, and of other Meetings and Services 

gratis, provided a detailed Advertisement appears. 


SELECTED BOOKS. 
Ballantine’s (Mr, Serjeant) Experiences of a Rarrister’s 
Life, 2 vols., 28/ 
Banner’s (E. G.) Wholesome Houses, 2/6 5 
Carter's (T. T.) Parish Teachings, the Apostles’ Creed and 
acraments, 4/6 
a (E.) Victor Emmanuel, 2/6. (The New Plutarch.) 
Fitzgerald’s (P.) Recreations of a Literary Man, or Does 
Writing Pay? 2 vols., 21/ : es 
Hawkes’s (H.) An Bvening Service for Solemnising the 
Lord’s Supper, 2/6 
Ibne’s (W.) History of Rome, Vols. 4 and 5, 32/ 
Jerrold’s (B.) Life of George Cruikshank, in Two Epochs, 
# 2vols., 24 ; { 
Lecky's (Ww. 5 H.) History of England in the Eighteenth 
Century, Vols. 3 and 4, 36/ ; 
Lisle’s (A.) Faith, Hope, and Charity, 6/ } 
Rowe’s (R.) How our Working People Live, 2/6 
Picturesque America, ed. by W. C. Bryant, Vol, 1, 42/ 
Three in Norway, by Two of Them, with Maps and I}lus- 
trations, 10/6 asi 
Mr. Watter Mawer, Sunday School Association Office 
37, Norfolk-street, Strand, W.C., will supply any of th 
above-named new books and new editions, at the prices 
named,c arriage free, on receipt of Post-office Order, pay- 
pleat the East Strand Post-ollice. 


Howoway’s Pus. — The Greatest Boon of Modern 
Times,—These searching Pills act directly on the liver, 
correct the bile, purify the system, renovate the depili- 
tated, strengthen the stomach, increase the appetite, in- 
vigorate the nerves, and reinstate the weak to an ardour 
of feeling- never before experienced. The sale of these 
Pills throughout the globe astonishes everybody, con- 
vincing the most sceptical that there is no medicine equal 
to Holloway’s Pills for removing the complaints which 
are incidental to the human race. They are indeed a 
blessing to the afflicted, and a boon to those who suffer 
from any disorder, internal or external. Thousands of 
persons have testified that by their use alone they have 
been restored to health after other remedies had proved 
unavailing, 


BIRTH. 


VAN PUTTEN—On the 31st ult., at St. Bede’s, Catford, 


8.E., the wife of T, van Putten, of a daughter. 


DEATH. 
JOHNSON—On the 3rd inst., at Bache Hurst, Chester, 
Thomas Jolinson, aged 71 years. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 
IRKBECK BANK.—Current Accounts 


opened according to the usual practice of other 
Bankers, and Interest allowed on the minimum monthly 
balances when not drawn below £25. No commission 
charged for keeping Accounts, 

The Bank also receives money on Deposit at Three per 
cent. Interest, repayable on demand, 

The Bank undertakes, for its Customers, free of charge, 
the eustody of Deeds, Writings, and other Securities and 
Valuables ; the collection of Bills of Exchange, Dividends, 
and Coupons; and the purchase and sale of Stocks and 
Shares. 

Letters of Credit and Circular Notes issued. 


A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on application. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager, 
Southampton-buildings, Chancery-lane. 


THE BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY S ANNUAL 
RECEIPTS EXCEED FOUR MILLIONS, 


OW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOB 
TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, with Immediate 
Possession, and no Rent to pay. Apply at the Office 
the BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 


-yOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 
5 FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH, witr 
Immediate Possession, either for Building or Gardening 
purposes. Apply at the Office of the BIRKBECK FREE 
HOLD LAND SOCIETY. 
A Pamphlet, with wil particulars, on application. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


Southampton-buildings, Chancery-lane. 


Possessing all the properties of the 


Finest Arrowroot, 


BROWN AND POLSON'S 
CORN FLOUR 


Is a World-wide. Necessary 
FOR 
THE NURSERY, THE SICK-ROOM, 
AND THE FAMILY TABLE, 


OMESTIC - STREET UNITARIAN 
CHAPEL, HOLBECK, LEEDS. 

The CLOSING SERVICES in the Old Chapel will bo 
held on SUNDAY, April 16, 1882. Morning, at 10.45, 
Rev. Ipzn Payne ; Evening, at 6, Rev. Cuanues Harerove. 

Collection after each Service in aid of the New Build- 
ing Fund. 


EDFORD COLLEGE, LONDON (for 
Ladies), 8 and 9, YORK-PLACE, PORTMAN. 
SQUARE. 

EASTER TERM will begin on THURSDAY, April 20, 
Single Courses of Lectures may be taken. In addition to 
his usual Courses Professor Hates will deliver a Series of 
Lectures, open to Ladies and Gentlemen, on Shakespeare’s 
“‘ Histories,” at 4.30 p.m., on Mondays, beginning on 
May 1. Terms, One Guinea; for College Students and 
Teachers, 15s. Introductory Lecture free to those who 
present their visiting cards. 

F. KENSINGTON, Hon. See. 


1S Boe HILL, HAMPSTEAD, 


MISS NORTON will have VACANCIES for Boarders 
in her School next Term, 


H°t LY HILL, HAMPSTEAD. 


MISS NORTON wishes for a few more DAY-PUPILS 
to join the Elder Classes in her School, after Easter. 
References required, 


~ 


Beta oop, WORSLEY, near MAN- 
CHESTER, 

BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Principal .. MRS, F. SHAWCROSS, 
late of Brook House, Knutsford. 

For prospectus, apply to the Principal. 


aoe 


OUTHPORT.—MISS LEWIN and MISS 

HARRIET LEWIN (late Miss Lawford and Miss 

Lewin) will RE-OPEN their SCHOOL for BOYS on 
THURSDAY, April 27. 
Bingfield, Albert-road, 


ELMSLEY SCHOOL, WIMBLEDON. 
COMMON, S.W. 


The SCHOOL RE-OPENS for the Midsummer Term 
for BOARDERS on SATURDAY, April 223; for Day 
Boys on MONDAY, April 24. 

FRANKLIN J. SONNENSCHEIN, Principal. 


TOURBRIDGE OLD PARSONAGE 
BOYS’ PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 
Miss MAGINNIS will have VACANCIES after the 
Easter Holidays for Two Boarders. Terms on application. 
SCHOOL will RE-OPEN on TUESDAY, May 2. 


BOYS. 

The late Miss JANE SMITH’S School, now carried on 
by Miss HODGES, assisted by Miss ANNIE LEWIN, will 
commence the next Term on April 28, 

102, Lansdowne-place, 


Nae HOOL FOR LITTLE 


NGLISH LANGUAGE and LITERA- 
K TURE, COMPOSITION and READING, 

Miss LOUISA DREWRY has some time Disengaged 
for Lecture—or Practice Classes in Schools, She would 
also read with Private Pupils.—143, King Henry’s-road, 
South Hampstead, N.W. 


IGH SCHOOL, STOKE GREEN, NEAR 
if COVENTRY, established (1865) by the Rev. G. 
Heavisivz, B.A., of University and Manchester New Col- 
leges, London, promotes a Liberal Education ata mode- 
rate cost. 


ASSURANCE AGAINST AGCIZENTS OF ALL KINDS. 
ASSURANCE AGAINST RAILWAY AGGIDENTS ALONE. 
ASSURANCE AGAINST FATAL ACCIDENTS AT SEA. 
ASSURANCE OF EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. 


Bailtoay Passengers’ Assurance Company, 
THE OLDEST AND LARGEST COMPANY, INSURING 
AGAINST ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS. 

The Right Hon. LORD KINNAIRD, Chairman. 


Subseribed Capital, £1,000,000. 
PAID-UP CAPITAL AND RESERVE, £240,000. 
MODERATE PREMIUMS 
Bonus allowed to Insurers after five years, 
£1,700,000 
HAS BEEN PAID AS COMPENSATION. 


Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Local 
Agents, or 


64, CORNHILL, 
or 8, GRAND HOTEL BUILDINGS, CHARING-CROSS, 
LONDON. 
, WILLIAM J, VIAN, Secretary, 
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BRITISH AND FOREIGN UNITARIAN 
ASSOCIATION. 


ERMONS, by Ropert Cottyer, “ Nature 
K and Life,” and ‘‘The Life that Now Is,” in One 
Volume. Price 2s., post free, if prepaid ; or for Twalve 
Copies and upwards, ls. 6d. each, carriage free, 


MNEXTS AND MARGINS of the REVISED 
NEW TESTAMENT. By Dr. G. Vance Smiru, 1s. 


JYOSITIVE ASPECTS OF UNITARIAN 

THOUGHT AND DOCTRINE, Cheap Edition, Is. 

Address, |Miss Puitpot, 37, Norfolk-street, Strand, 
London, 


Just published, crown 8vo., price 2s. 6d., 
N EVENING SERVICE for Solemnising 
: the LORD'S SUPPER. -By Henry Hawkzs, B.A., 
F.L.S. With a Preliminary Address to Young Christian 
Ministers, 
By the same Author, 
1, A SERVICE for COMMEMORATING the 
Anniversary of our Saviour's Instituting the LORD’S 
SUPPER, Crown 8vo., 2s. 6d. 


2. THE PASSOVER MOON. Crown 8vo., 6d. 


Wittiams and Noreatr, 14, Henrietta-street, Covent- 
garden, London ; and 20, South Fredcrick-street, Edin- 
burgh, = 


Will shortly be published, _ 


NEW BOOK OF POETRY, by Eniza 
Happock (née Gregory), entitled “* DISSOLVING 
VIEWS OF EARTH’S HISTORY, and Other Poems,” 
The volume will be a crown octavo of about 300 pages, 
tastefully bound in extra cloth, gilt lettered, at ds. a 
volume, post free to subscribers. 
The key. W. S. Kzy, Boston, Lincolnshire, will be 
pleased to receive names of intending subscribers. 


Just publi hed, Vol. I., Second Edition, cloth, 4s., 
Nee BIBLE FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 


By Drs, Oort and HoorKaas, with the assistance of 
Dr. A. Kurngx, Translated from the Dutch, with the 
sanction and assistance of the Authors, by Fup H, 
Wicksterp, M.A. Vol. I., Second Edition, 

The Complete Work in Six Vols., cloth, 31s. 

Wittiams and Nore@ars, 14, Henrietta-street, Covent- 

garden, London; and 20, South Fredcrick-street, Edin- 
burgh. 


LECTURE ON TOBACCO. By R. L. 
Carpenter, B.A. 


Published for the Author at the Natronay TEMPERANCE 
Dxpor, 337, Strand, W.C. Price Twopeuce. 


Quarterly, Price 2s. 6d., 


THE MODERN REVIEW. 


EDITED BY R. CROMPTON JONES, B.A. 


CoNnTENTS FOR APRIL, 

Ecclesiastes. By T. Tyner, M.A. 

Materialism. By Mr, Justice RicHMoND. 

The Seven Gcumenical Councils, By Joun Hunt, 
D.D. 

Elizabeth Stuart, Queen of Bohemia—I. By H. 
Scuutz WILSON. 

Mr. Rhys Davids’ Hibbert Lectures. 
H. Kern, D.D. 

Alfonso la Marmora. By. G.8. Gopxin. 

Poor-law Relief and Private Charity. By H. Saarn 
Sotiy, M.A. 

Jane Austen and Charlotte Bronté. 

Notes and Discussions. 

Darwinianism and Religion. 
¥.G.S. 

Notices of Books. 


Published for the Proprietors by James CLARKE 
and Co., 13 and 14, Fleet-street, London, 


By Professor 


By A. ARMITT. 
By H. W. Crosskzy, 


Beene HOUSE, 1, Wellington-terrace, 

WESTON-SUPER-MARE, Conducted by Miss E. 
G, CHALDECOTT. Established 1870. House pleasantly 
situated, with sea views, sheltered from the North and 
Kast. Liberal table, and every comfort, ‘Terms on ap- 
plication, References required, 


OME FOR INVALIDS. — WESTON- 
SUPER-MARE.—MRS. LOVERDO and MISS 
CHALDECOTT have taken a large House, beautifully 
situated, for the reception of Invalids, who will have 
every comfort, and good nursing. 


For terms, &c., apply Western House, Weston-super- 
Mare, 


sd fe FORT, MARGATE.” — APART. 
MENTS in a well-furnished house, fucing the 
sea, on moderate terms, 
Address, Mrs, S\abback, Lansdowne Lodge, the Fort 
Margate, 


i 


THE INQUIRER. 
Vie? CHRISTIAN UNION. 


The following Contributions have been promised 
toward removing the debt upon the Union, and increas- 
ing its income ‘— 

: New or Indieased 
Donations. Subscriptions. 
W. P. Greenway, jun., 3. 8. d. 

Dudley : ... £10 0 0 from 2 20 to 440 
T. Kenrick, Birmingham 10 0 0 
T. Gladstone, ditto ,, 110 
W.S. Harding, ditto... 
C. Harding, ditto see 
J. A. Jones, ditto see 
R. Peyton, ditto ... . 
G. H, Kenrick, ditto ,,, 
A. F. Osler, ditto ae 
A.C. Osler, ditto A 
H. F. Osler, ditto pve 
C. G. Beale, ditto ae 
E Nettlefold, dito 
J, Coppock, ditto 


from 110 to 220 


10 


Re Ree pc Bote mn too tton 
o 


PRR pew NIga«SCantaan 
eceosercooScoscosSoesco 


S. B. Whitfield, ditto from 110 to 220 
Mrs. E. J. Nettlefold, do, 220 
E. Townley, ditto PEL 10 6 
F. Grew, ditto -. 

E, Suckling, ditto aut 10 6 
J. Chirm, ditto ... ie 110 
H. New, jun., ditto ee 
H. 8. Smith, diitto oe PEO 
Mrs. Brooke Smith, ditt from 010 6 to 110 


Mrs. Phipson, ditto ... 110 
Mrs, S. Kenrick, ditto ... 100 
Books sold, ditto har ONO. 
BK, Caddick, West Brom- 
wich .,. er nae DOO 
Mr. A. Cowell, Kidder- 
minster a ceoae co 0d 
Mrs. Talbot, ditto ee from 11 0 to 2 
Rey. W. C, Walters, ditto. 11 0 from1 1 0 to 2 


2 
2 

Key. W. C. Walter's’s Class 
Boys’ School, ditto... 22 
Mr. J, Stooke, ditto... 11 
0 
5 


oo oom oo 


Mr..C. Isaacs; ditto ¢., 210 

Mr. F. Colsey, ditto ... 1 
Mr. W_ H. Hodgson, ditto 0 
Misses Hamp3on,Evesham 3 0 0 

Rev, J. Robberds, B.A,, 

Cueltenbam ,,, ccome PAEIAD 110 
Rev. A. W. Worthington, 

Stourbridge i ea Pa) 220 
Rey. H. McKean, Oldbur from 0 10 6 tol 1 0 
John Gresty, Whitchurch 10 6 

Total, <5 £109 6 0 £22 16 6 


Further contributions are earnestly requested. 
W. P. GREENWAY, President. 
CHARLES HARDING, Treasurer, 
HENRY McKWAN, Se 
W. CARBY WALTERS, } en Ae 


NITARIAN HOME MISSIONARY 
U ; BOARD. 

Applications for Admission must be in the hands of 
the Rev. C. ©. Coe, Highfield, Bolton (from whom all 
necessary information can be obtained) before May 15. 

The Committee have determined to admit not more 
than Six New Students at the next Entrance Examina- 
tion, to be held on the 19th of June next, 

C. C. COE, 
JOHN DENDY, Jun., 


IBBERT TRUST.—ONE SCHULAR- 
SHIP will be awarded on this Foundation after the 
next Examination, provided that a Candidate of sufficient 
merit present himself. The next Examination will be 
held at UNIVERSITY HALL, GORDON - SQUARE, 
LONDON, on three consecutive days, in November, 1882, 
Candidates must furnish satisfactory evidence of age, 
graduation, and other points, the particulars of which, 
as wellas copies of the Scheme of Examination, may be 
obtained on application to the Secretary of the Trust; 
and the Names and Addresses of all Candidates must be 
sent to the Secretary, at University Hall, on or before 
October 2, 1882. 


} Hon, Sees. 


PERCY LAWFORD, Secretary. 
University Hall, Gordon-square, London, W.C, 


Hf cee HIBBERT LECTURE, 1682. 


A COURSE of FIVE LECTURES on “ The Origin and 
Growth of Religion, as Illustrated by National Religions 
and Universal Religions,” will be delivered by Professor 
KUENEN, D.D., of Leiden, at ST. GEORGE’S-HALL, 
LANGHAM - PLACE, on the following days, viz. :— 
TUESDAY, 25, and THURSDAY, April 27th,at llam.; 
MONDAY, Ist, and WEDNESDAY, May 3rd, at 5 p.m, ; 
and FRIDAY, May doth, at 11 a.m, Admission to the 
Couise of Lectures will be by ticket, without payment, 
Persons desirous of attending the Lectures are requested 
to send their names and addresses to Messrs, Williams 
and Norgate, 14, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, W.C., 
not later than April 19, and as soon as possible after 
that date tickets will be issued to as many persons as the 
Hall will accommodate, 

The same Course of Lectures will also be delivered by 
Professor Kugngn at Oxford, in the Lecture Theatre of 
the University Museum, at 4.30 p.m., on each of the fol- 
lowing days, viz.: —FRIDAY, 21st, SATURDAY, 22nd, 
MONDAY, 24th, FxIDAY, 28tb, and SATURDAY, 
April 29th. Admission to the Oxford Course will be free, 
without ticket, PERCY LAWFORD, 

Secretary to the Hibbert Trustees, 


April 8, 1882 
A NATIONAL CONFERENCE 


OF 


UNITARIAN, LIBERAL CHRISTIAN, FREE 
CHRISTIAN, PRESBYTERIAN, and other 
NON-SUBSCRIBING or kindred CONGRE- 
GATIONS will be held in LIVERPOOL on 
the 18th, 19th, and 20th of April, 1882, 


— 


ARRANGEMENTS AS FOLLOWS: 


TugsDAy, APRIL 18, 

6 p.M.—Communion Service in Hope-street Church, 
conducted by the Rev. W. Gasket, M.A, 

7.30 P,M.—Religious Service in PhiJharmoniec Hall. 
Devotional part by the Rey. J. Woon, of the Wycliffe 
Independent Church, Leicester. Sermon by the Rev, 
C. Bearp, B.A. 


Wepnespay, Aprin 19, 

9 A.M.—Devotional Service in Renshaw-Street 
Chapel, conducted by the Revs. J. Paar Horrs, W- 
Carry Watters, T. W. FRECKELTON, and A. N, 
BLAtcHFoRD, B.A. 

10 a.m.— Conference in Hope-street Church. 
Appointment of Chairman of Committee and Secre- 
tariesto conduct the business of the Conference, Chair- 
man, JAMES Hrywoop, Esq, M.A., F.R.S. Hymn and 
Prayer by the Rey. ALrrep Payne. Papers on “The 
Development of the Religious Life Within Our 
Churches”’ will be read by Herpert N EW, Esq., the 
Rey. C. C, Con, F.R.G.S., and discussed by.T. Cc. 
CuaRrke, EsqQ., and others. 

1 p.w.—Lunch in Philharmonic Hall. 

3 P M.— Conference in Hope-street Church. Chair- 
man, JosEPHd Lupton, Esq., J.P. Papers: “ By what 
Practical Means can our Churches best Enlarge and 
Extend their Religious Influence ?” by the Rey. R. A. 
Armstrong, B.A., and R. Barrram, Es, Discussion 
opened by the Rev. J. Pace Hopps. 

6 p.M.—Tea and Soirée in the Philharmonic Hall, 
Chairman, D. Ainsworts, Ese., M.P., President of 
the British and Foreign Unitarian Association, The 
meeting will be addressed by the Rey. H. W. Oross- 
KEY, F.G.S., the Rev. E. Armrraar, M.A., and Pro- 
fessor J. DRumMonp, LL.D. 


THURSDAY, APRIL 20, 

10 a.M.—Conference in Hope-street Church. Chair: 
man, ©. H. James, Esq., M.P. Hymn and Prayer, 
by the Rev. H. E. Dowson, B.A. Papers: “The 
Education and Supply of our Ministers,” by Profes- 
sor J, Estiin Carpenter, M.A. Discussion opened 
by the Rev. H. Isrson, M.A. “ Ministers’ Stipends 


and Augmentation Funds,” by Harry Rawson, Esq. 


Discussion by the Rev. P. W. Craypgn, &e. 

Close of Conference, 

1 p.M.—Lunch in Philharmonie Hall, ai 

Reception and Refreshment rooms will be con- 
stantly open from noon n Tuesday till 2PM. on 
Thursday in the Philharmonic Hall, where letters may 
be addressed, and Luncheon, Tea and Refreshment, 
may be obtained. 

Admission to Philharmonic Hall by ticket only, to 
be obtained in the Vestibule ; gratuitously except 
for Soirée, tickets for which are One Shilling each. 

H. W. Crosskey, 
Harry Rawson, 
S. A. StermrHar, 
A. W. Wortatnaton, Acting Secretary, 
Old Swinford, Stourbridge. 

*.* No applications for hospitality ean be enter. 

tained after Tuesday next. 


NEWCASTLE 0 


On EASTER SUNDAY the ANNIVERSARY SER- 
MONS of the CHURCH of the DIVINE UNITY will be 
preached by the Rey. Ext Fay, of Sheffield; and on the 
day following the ANNUAL SOIREE will be held, Tea 
at 5.30. Addresses by the Revs. E. Fay, W. Elliott, R. 
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THE LIVERPOOL CONFERENCE. 


THE long-projected Conference of Unitarian 
and other free Churches about to be held in 
Liverpool next week is on the eve of 
becoming a fact—whether a great fact or not 
depends upon the tone of the proceedings 
and their practical results. The project has 
on the whole been received with general 
approval, and the long lists of deputations 
from our most important churches and in- 
stitutions published, in our last two numbers, 
show that the invitation has been quite as 
widely responded to as could have been 
reasonally expected. Scarcely a voice has 
been raised in objection: there has been 
little or no criticism of a noteworthy kind ; 
there is on all sides an evident disposition to 
give a novel and very interesting experiment 
a fair trial, and to subordinate all minor 
differences in a recognition of the great 
principles we hold in common. 
The term ‘National Conference” has 
' been objected to as pretentious, in view of 
the obyious fact that the group of churches 
convened constitutes in the aggregate one 
of the smallest of denominations, and are 
held together by the loosest of Hecclesiastical 
ties. But the phrase has been misunder- 
stood if it is thought to imply anything 
more than that this is simply a convention 


Nevertheless we cannot but wish that a less} public, and there can be no doubt that the 


apparently pretentious title had been chosen. 

It is certain that whether we like it or 
not this meeting will be known in our 
history as a Unitarian Conference. It is 
an open question whether it might not have 
been wiser to have convened it on a broader 
basis, to have avoided any direct or indirect 
connection with a theological and deno- 
minational Society, to have invited all 
Catholic and liberal - minded thinkers 
throughout the country who recognise that 
real religious fellowship is independent of 
theological conditions and _ limitations. 
But whatever might thus be gained in 
catholicity would be lost in definiteness 
of purpose. As a matter of simple fact, 
there are but few churches outside our own 
which are even professedly founded upon a 
free religious basis. But the question is not 
now open for discussion. The Liverpool 
Conference is convened by a committee ap- 
pointed by the Committee of the British and 
Foreign Unitarian Association. That very 
fact is sufficient to keep away all who are 
not more or less in sympathy with Unitarian 
Christianity. Only two or three ministers 
and congregations not avowedly Unitarians 
have responded to the invitation, and they 
are generally regarded as heretics and out- 
siders, so that the Conference is, to all 
intentsand purposes, a Unitarian Conference 
and nothing else. Some may regret this; 
the great majority will rejoice init ; but the 
fact remains the same in any case. 

One thing is to be clearly understood at 
the very outset. The invitation is issued 
to “ministers, members, and friends of all 
Unitarian, Liberal Christian, Free Chris- 
tian, Presbyterian, and other Non-subscrib- 
ing or kindred congregations.” That is the 
only basis ov. which we are to meet. Any 
attempt to introduce a test or declaration 
of opinions or definition of faith, direct or 
indirect, ought to be treated as an insult 
and an impertinence, and authoritatively 
ruled out of order from the chair. In our 
separate churches it is the boast both of 
our ministers and congregations, that our 
bonds of union consist in spiritual affini- 
nities and religious sympathies, and that 
no dogmatic conditions are expressed or 
implied. In the Liverpool Conference 
there must be no attempt to introduce any 
narrower definition as a basis of union or 
of common action. Our American brethren 
wasted nearly the whole time in their first 
Conference in this attempt at definitions 
and test-making, which always means the 
invidious desire to exclude some small 
minority, or some obnoxious form of 
thought. Itis essentially unchristian in its 
spirit and purpose, and we hope that any 


of all the churches in the nation belonging| attempt to defeat the main object of reli- 


to the Free Christian or Free Religious 


gious fellowship, in the broadest and deepest 


tendency. On that understanding the most|sense of the term, will be discountenanced 
insignificant of religious sects or political|at the outset by the good sense and calm 


parties may fairly convene what may be 
styled a national conference of all who con- 
cur with its main principles and purposes. 


resolute judgment of the Conference as a 
whole. 


The order of proceedings is before the|thought; charity 


subjects of the papers, and the names of the 
readers and speakers so judiciously se- 
lected, will give great weight and permanent 
value to what we suppose may be regarded 
as the first of a long series of biennial or 
triennial conferences. In the unusual rich- 
ness and variety of the programme there is 
some reason to fear that there will be not 
sufficient time for the consideration of 
practical propositions naturally arising out 
of such important questions as the educa- 
tion and supply of ministers, the means by 
which our churches can maintain and ex- 
tend their religious influence, and ministers’ 
stipend and augmentation funds. The 
whole time is so fully marked out with the 
pre-arranged papers and discussions that 
no opportunity seems to be afforded for 
any free and spontaneous action on the 
part of the Conference itself on matters 
that may be regarded as properly falling 
under its province. It would certainly be 
a graceful act if this, the first national 
Conference of Unitarians held in this 
country in our generation, sent a resolution 
of sympathy to our American brethren on 
the loss of three of the most eminent men 
in our religious communion, LoncreLtow, 
Bettows, and Drwey. Further, it would 
be an act eminently worthy of a religious 
conference to express a decisive opinion, on 
definitely religious grounds, in favour of 
abolishing the whole system of parlia- 
mentary oaths, which act as a bribe only 
to insincerity and falsehood, and a barrier 
to the free constitutional exercise of politi- 
cal rights. No fear of misconception or 
misrepresentation ought to stand in the way 
of bold and decided action on this question, 
in which we fear some Unitarians fall far 
behind their brethren of other Nonconform- 
ist Churches. Other subjects of equal im- 
portance would naturally suggest themselves 
for consideration, if the Conference is per- 
fectly free to control its own proceedings, 
and too much time is not wasted in preli- 
minary discussions of the formal and un- 
profitable order. 

We fervently pray and hope that this 
Conference will mark the dawn of a new 
religious epoch in the history of our Free 
Churches. Even if it end in little more 
than full and free discussion of some of the 
difficulties of our position, let it be cha- 
racterised at least by a spirit of true Chris- 
tian brotherhood. Let it be understood 
that we meet together for religious fellow- 
ship, and not for mere disputation or un- 
profitable criticism. At the same time we 
need not be afraid of “ burning questions.” 
Little will be gained if we do not look at 
the facts of our condition steadily in the 
face, however unsatisfactory they may be, 
and endeavour our best to see things as 
they really are. We need not fear the 
freest and fullest discussion, if only it be 
imbued with a thoroughly religious and 
brotherly spirit. Unity amid diversity of 
in all things—thesé 


ought to be the great watchwords of every 
assembly pofessing to represent the Uni- 
tarian and other Free Churches. 


THE DECAY OF MODERN 
PREACHING. 
CONCERNING REMEDIES. 

In three preceding articles, closely follow- 
ing the main outlines of the Rey. J. P. 
Miuarry’s valuable book, we have con- 
sidered some of the principal causes of the 
alleged decay of Modern Preaching, and 
the “ defective types,” which are avowedly 
directed against the extremes of Orthodox 
dogmatism and emotionalism, with which 
we have little concern, except as curious 
outside observers. Our withers are also un- 
wrung when Mr. Manarry condemns the 
class of ‘‘Broad” preachers who ‘set 
forth from their pulpits doctrines clearly 
at variance with the creed which they have 
professed, and present the painful spectacle 
of inconsistency and self-contradiction in a 
teacher who ought to be of all things clear 
and consistent.” Weremain also untouched 
when our Essayist condemns the “extreme 
of sameness” which characterises modern 
sermons, and which tends to make people 
think that they will only hear what they 
knew long before, and what is therefore 
hardly worth hearingagain. The reference 
here is to the school of pious preachers who 
think that all Christianity centres round 
one cardinal doctrine—Justification by 
Faith in Currst’s Atonement; and who 
make it a matter of conscience not to vary 
the subject-matter of their preaching, except 
in the choice of the text, and some illustra- 
tions chiefly limited to the Bible story, or 
to goody anecdotes more or less puerile 
and inept. Monotonous preaching of this 
kind is on the decline, even among Evange- 
lical sects. The modern public, as Mr. 
Manarry observes, are used to much more 
intellectual variety than their forefathers. 
They find intellectual recreation in various 
literature, and in the many exciting subjects 
of discussion in the Press and on public 
platforms. The Pulpit must not pander to 
the excessive love of novelty and variety, 
but certainly the total neglect of all the 
deeper questions that agitate thoughtful 
minds in the present age is not the way to 
arrest the tendency toa decline, or to secure 
greater respect for what, in its true ideal, is 
the noblest of human functions. 

But while Mr. Manarry strenuously op- 
poses these extremes of Orthodoxy, he 
deprecates the other extreme, as he con- 
siders it, of “a general laxity as regards 
the importance of dogma, and a sort of 
easy-going implication that we must leave 
men great liberty as to their beliefs, provided 
they are strict in their duties and their 
life.’ Here -we confess that we join 
issue with our essayist. The cardinal 
principles of the Liberal faith are character 
and conduct before creed and dogma; the 
unfettered right of private judgment as 
the essential means of ‘attaining the know- 
ledge of the truth. What a man really 
believes in his inmost heart and soul is no 
doubt of the most vital importance to 
himself, and we are far from sanctioning 
any laxity in the formation or the avowal 
of one’s opinions. But if in this age of 
ours, when creeds are dissolving, and the 
old traditions and superstitions are out- 
worn, an earnest, thoughtful man, doing his 
best to discern light in the midst of sur- 
rounding darkness, can arrive at no fixed 
dogmatic conclusion on some of the vexed 
questions of speculative opinion, what 
after all, does it greatly matter provided 
that he still patiently strives after the 
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highest truth and endeavours his best to 
fulfil the noblest ideal in character and life ? 
The world has never been reformed by 
preaching morals, urges our Essayist. No, 
and it has never been reformed by preaching 
hard orthodox dogmas. The world has been 
saved and reformed only by great ideas, by 
living principles of thought, which have 
gone forth from inspired lips, making all 
things spiritually new. It was not mere 
dogma which lay at the root of the Re- 
formation of Luther and the Evangelical 
revival of Wusutry, but the living and 
fructifying principles that underlie all the 
great dogmas that have gained temporary 
credence. It was not the mere dogma of 
Curis’s death, regarded as a forensic act, 
not the dogmas of the Incarnation and the 
Atonement, which formed the substance of 
the early Christian preaching and reformed 
the world. It was the great truth of the 
manifestation of Gop in our common 
humanity; the consecration of the purest 
and noblest of His sons to the service of 
humanity, through labour and suffering 
and the martyrdom of death; it was these 
and other great principles underlying the 
hard dogmas, which really saved the world ; 
and they will be as powerful as of old in 
impressing the heart of this worldly-wise, 
pleasure-seeking, and intellect-worshipping 
age, if only they were preached with some- 
thing of their old power and devoted en- 
thusiasm. Mr. Manarry is unfortunate in 
his reference to “Ecce Homo” as a book 
in itself “ beautiful and true, but not able 
to produce any permanent impression on 
Society.” If he were as well acquainted 
with English thought as he is with the 
ancient Greek literature and the modern 
Episcopal Church in Ireland he would 
know that-no book of our age has exercised 
stronger or more permanent impression on 
the real thinkers and workers of modern 
society, and that the real secret of its 
influence is that ‘enthusiasm of humanity ” 
which subordinates to high moral ends the 
creeds, dogmas, and confessions of all the 
Churches. 

This, then, would be our chief remedy 
for the alleged decay of modern preaching; 
and believing in its efficacy, we avoid the 
pessimist conclusion which Mr. Manarry 
apparently adopts, that the day of preach- 
ing is gone by ; that educated congregations 
at least no longer want instruction from 
the pulpit when they can find it in thou- 
sands of books ; and that therefore “ preach- 
ine is perhaps altogether a mistake nowa- 
days.” Mr. Manarry graciously concedes 
that so long as we have it at all it is 
desirable to have it as good and telling as 
possible; and his “remedies” may be 
summed up in few words, while we must 
leave the discussion of them to another 
opportunity. 

In brief, then, while discouraging us at 
the outset by the paradoxical thesis that 
“success in preaching would seem impos- 
sible and all our labour in vain,” Mr. 
Manarry urges as the best thing available, 
higher and more careful culture in the 
preachers, so that they may be superior to 
the average of their congregations, and 
fitted to speak as educated men on the 
ereat topics which they profess to expound. 
Hence they should have a University educa- 
tion as well as special theological training. 
They should also be trained in rhetoric and 
in ewtempore speaking, which alone affects 
the masses, although carefully-prepared 
written discourses are best adapted for the 
thoughtful few. Mr. Mararry recommends 
the establishment of an Order of itinerant 
preachers, whose whole duty should be to 
travel from place to place for the purpose 
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of speaking from the pulpit.. We have had 
among ourselves an illustration of the © 
efficacy of such a plan in the itinerant 
ministry of the Rev. Cuartes WICKSTEED, 
which is so fitting a crown to a life rich in 
high thoughts and good works. Would 
that there were ab least half-a-dozen able 
and willing to follow his example and con- 
stitute themselves into an Ordér of mis- 
sionary preachers, reviving decayed con- 
eregations, and stimulating everywhere 
new life and activity ! 

Curiously enough, our Hssayist thinks that 
for a preacher who should soar above the 
practice of ordinary life, and proclaim ideal 
piety, ideal virtue, ideal self-sacrifice, the 
Roman Catholic law of celibacy is very 
profitable. Our fair readers need not be 
alarmed. There is not the slightest danger 
of celibacy becoming fashionable among 
dear little curates, or popular young mi- 
nisters. Human nature is too strong for 
any restraints of this kind, but those en- 
forced by the most binding laws of the most 
despotic Church the world has ever seen. 
“Ttis Hxnizan from the desert,” says Mr. 
Manarry, “it is Jonn the Baptist from the 
wilderness, it is SAvonAROLA from his cell, 
who are best qalified to impress and lead 
mankind by preaching.” We greatly 
doubt it. These were men of their own 
age and best adapted for their age. It is 
the cultured University men who are best 
adapted now to impress the minds of cul- 
tured hearers; the popular lecturers and 
missionary-ministers, well yersed in the 
world, but not of the world, who can best 
stir the heart of the common people. 

And, finally, Mr. Manarry suggests the 
abolition of constant sermons, it being un- 
reasonable to expect two good sermons 
every week, or even one; the publication 
of a new and large collection of authorised 
sermons by the heads of each Church, 
selected from her greatest doctors, and 
givon to every minister to use freely when 
he is unable to produce anything useful of 
his own; and the expediency of preaching, 
not in pulpits, but on platforms or from 
the chancel, or in some other way less bound | 
by fixed ceremony. 

But, after all, these remedies and sug- 
gestions, useful as they are, do not go to 
the root of the matter. There is still 
demand for preaching in this modern 
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world, because the living voice of an 
earnest man is better than the choice 
thoughts of the printed book. And who- 

soever can speak like a live man straight to 
the hearts and consciences of his fellow- — 
beings will be heard as of old with eager 

attention, and his word will be with “grace 
and power,” because men in their inmost 

hearts know that the world is not to be 4 
saved from sin and corruption by philo- — 
sophy, or science, or culture alone, but by — 
the grand old truisms of Religion and . 


Duty. 


DISSOLVING VIEWS OF 
ORTHODOXY, 


V. TOTAL HUMAN DEPRAVITY. 
THE subject of the Rev. Jonn HunvTER’S 
sixth sermon was “The Doctrine of Sin.” 
There is the same moderation of tone con- 
spicuous in this discourse as in those we 
have noticed before. With a good deal of 
it we quite agree; with other portions we 
are less in sympathy. The preacher began 
by remarking that the power of the Evan- 
gelical theology in all its developments 
came in a large measure from its looking the 
dark facts of life directly im the face. 
Doubtless it has done this ; but it is equall 
true that it has distorted and exaggerate 
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“the dark facts of life” until an awful 
superiority became not merely the pre- 
dominant but the distinguishing feature of 
all human life, and the world ceased to be 
Gop’s world and became in very truth the 
Devil’s world. Sin was everywhere, and it 
was dominant, constant, universal. The 
Devil ruled over the hearts of mankind, the 
whole human race, except the smallest frac 
tion, were won over to his side and would 
be his slaves for ever. This all-embracing 
never ending rule of the Devil was the most 
solemn fact in the old Evangelical théology. 
It steeped in the darkest colours the whole 
scheme from beginning to end. It threw its 
black shadow over the whole creation. It 
tainted and corrupted every thing; the 
common business of life did not escape ; the 
most harmless amusements were sinful. 
Every child from the moment of its birth 
came under its ban, and it peopled Hell with 
babes. The highly figurative expressions of 
Hebrew poetry—-expressions illustrating the 
hyperbolical style common to LEastern 
writing, were taken as plain, prosaic, matter 
of fact statements, and made the foundation 
of a dogma, including in one sentence of con- 
demnation the whole family of man. Every 
man was totally depraved, alienated from 
Gop and from all good, and prone only to 
evil, and his seeming good works were but 
“as filthy rags.” From this state of utter cor- 
ruption and hopeless future misery he could 
be rescued only by a special act of Divine 
grace. This redemption would be experienced 
only by a very few, and all mankind 
except that few would be lost eternally. This 
was the old Evangelical doctrine of sin. It 
found expression in the hymns of the 
Orthodox, in their prayers, in their sermons, 
in their theological disquisitions, in their 
works of controversial theology. It coloured 
their whole thought and expressed itself in 
their daily conversation. Now it is all this 
extravagance which Unitarians have pro- 
tested against. They have not denied the 
reality of sin, but they have recognised the 
presence of good in human nature where 
Orthodoxy denied it. They have been more 
willing to recognise the good than the evil. 
They have defended human nature against 
its Evangelicalassailants. It may be admitted, 
we think, that owing to this re-action or re- 
volt from the popular theology they have 
not perhaps always emphasised sufficiently 
the evil there isinman. Weagree with Mr. 
HUNTER, that the truth on this great subject 
is not to be found in “the optimistic rose- 
coloured theories which are often associated 
with Religious Liberalism.” But neither is it 
to be found on the other side with the 
doctrine of the total depravity of man. This, 
then, is another of the dissolving views of 
Orthodoxy ; the doctrine of sin is no longer 
held in the exaggerated form in which it was 
at one time commonly accepted. The in- 
fluences which have brought this change 
about are thus hinted at by Mr. HUNTER :— 
“ Partly owing, no doubt, to the reaction from 
the stern Calvinism of our fathers, and partly, 
too, from our clearer knowledge of the 
practical limitations of free will, there was 
a wide spread disposition both towards 
ignoring anything like a depraved element 
in human nature and misconceiving the true 
nature of sin.” The admitted decline of 
Calvinism of which the doctrine of total 
depravity was a fundamental position is 
alone sufficient to show how truly the old 
Orthodoxy is passing away, and giving place 
to views which are truer and better, just in 
the degree that they throw aside the once 
popular superstition. These truer and better 
views of human nature Mr. HunTeER had 
d stinctly set forth in a former lecture, in 
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which he had said, ‘“‘ We have a nature which 
makes possible the closest. union with Gop, 
a nature which is essentially his nature ; 
hence no relation can be so intimate and 
immediate, and no being so near as GoD may 
be to us, so perceptible, apprehensible, acces- 
sible. Because we are spiritual beings we 
are open, as insensate nature cannot be to 
the tides of the Spirit, and our growing 
spirituality is a growing revelation of the in- 
dwelling Gop.” ‘This is as true, we believe, 
as it is finely expressed; but it is not con- 
sistent with the doctrine of Total Depravity. 
It is not the view of human nature to which 
we are accustomed in ordinary orthodox 
teaching, It does not regard our nature as 
blasted, withered, depraved, totally corrupt, 
but as in a certain sense divine. 

Mr. Hunter discusses at some length 
the doctrine of Original Sin, by which he 
means our natural tendency to sin. Ue 
carefully avoids the extravagancies which 
the popular Orthodoxy has mixed up with 
this doctrine. He admits that it has “ often 
been mixed up with notions with which he 
and his hearers disagreed, and which they 
repudiated in the name of conscience formed 
and enlightened by Christianity itself. It 
was not true,” he added, “that we were 
held in any way responsible for sins com- 
mitted before we were born, but it was fear- 
fully true that we had to bear the temporal 
consequences of those sins. We come into 
the world with tendencies and desires which 
make for sin, and of which sin is the out- 
come and result, but which do not constitute 
guilt till the soul has of its own free will 
yielded to them. The great truth that is 
knownin modern daysasthe solidarity of man. 
kind—that man in his physical, intellectual 
and moral life is vitally related to his fel- 
lows, contained the explanation of originalsin. 
The life of the individual becoming corrupt, 
helped to corrupt the life of the race, and the 
corrupt life of the race poured a stream of 
corruption into the life of each individual. 
In a very true and profound sense the race 
fell in ADAM and still falls in the fall of every 
descendant of ADAM. Our blood to-day is 
tainted, our brains weakened, and we have 
tendencies within us to all manner of evil 
because our fathers wandered from the paths 
of righteousness and truth. When we were 
tempted to regard it as a hard law that the 
sins of the fathers should be visited upon the 
children, we ought to remember not only 
that nature expects us to do right and makes 
no provision for wrong doing, but that the vir- 
tues as well asthevices of the fathers are visited 
upon the children. This latter aspect of the 
law of heredity was full of encouragement and 
hope; good could be transmitted as well as 
evil, righteousness as well as sin. We had 
power to diminish original sin. Every noble 
life added to natwre’s inherited power helped 
to make it easier for humanity to do right and 
to be better.” 

Now this, we conceive, is just the element 
of truth in the doctrine of original sin, But 
we contend this is not the commonly accepted 
orthodox doctrine. It is simply the trans- 
mission of qualities good and bad from father 
to son, which nobody denies. It is the opera- 
tion of a natural law, and is perfectly impar- 
tial. It does not transmit evil more readily 
than good, or good more readily than evil. 
Itis not a supernatural visitation—-not the re- 
sult of a single act by which man suddenly fell 
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of a pure, happy, and deathlesg being, it 
became that of a sin-debased existence, end- 
ing for all men in death at last. This is the 
theological fiction for which we find no 
warrant outside the creeds of orthodoxy. 

In the second part of his discourse Mr. 
Hunter proceeded to discuss actual sin, 
which he defined as “failure, short-coming, 
imperfections that are to be blamed, the 
conscious free choice of the lower and worse 
in the presence of a higher and better no 
less possible. Moral power,” he said, “ was 
the measure of responsibility. We cannot 
attribute guilt to inherent incapacity. The 
doctrine of total depravity was only true 
when conceived as man’s utter moral inability 


to be good and to do good without God. But 
Gop worketh in us, and our reliance on 
human ability includes Him as the ground 
of all power and the inspiring source of all 
energy. In our most truthful moments we 
cannot look upon ourselves as machines doing 
ill because we cannot help it ; we are conscious 
not only of knowing to do good, but of being 
able to do good, and doing it not, and we 
dare not talk about inability and weakness, 
for we feel that we have failed to put forth 
the strength which we had, or might have 
had, and that we are responsible for the 
power we have wasted and thrown away.” 
Very true, we reply ; but all this rests the 
fact of sin not on the depravity of human 
nature, but upon the capacity of human 
nature for good. It is the power for good 
in man which, according to Mr. Hunrtrr, 
makes sin possible. Without that natural 
power sin would be impossible, for “ we can- 
not attribute guilt to inherent incapacity,” 
and though “we cannot be good or do good 
without God, still he worketh in us and our 
reliance on human ability includes Him as the 
ground of all power, and the inspiring source 
of all energy.” What, then, becomes of the 
doctrine of total depravity according to the 
orthodox conception? In Mr. HuNTER’S 
exposition of the doctrine of sin we cannot 
find it. Man’s natural powers, he tells us, 
are divine—-still divine, divine in every 
infant that is born into the world ; und sin 
is the abuse of those powers by the conscious 
free choice of the lower and worse in the 
presence of a higher and better no less 
possible.” Once more, then, we rejoice over 
a vanishing superstition. The doctrine of 
total human depravity, under Mr, HuNTER’S 
able and ingenious treatment, becomes 
another dissolving view of Orthodoxy. 


ORVILLE DEWEY. 

The New Birth of the venerable Patriarch of 
Liberal Christians in America has followed 
swiftly that of his dear younger brother, Henry 
W. Bellows. And dependant as for years he had 
been upon the weekly letter of his faithful 
correspondent, it seems as if that bond of vital 
sympathy, transferred from earth to heaven, 
had drawn him upward to the “ World of 
Light.” 

Serene and blessed, as was the daily life of 
this aged seer, ripened by over four-score sea- 
sons of alternate frost and sunshine, trials and 
triumphs, as had become his saintly spirit— 
happily as the hours sped by, amidst the tran- 
quil scenes he had enjoyed from boyhood of 
Berkshire’s breezy mountain {slopes and sun- 
steeped vallies—embosomed as his affections 
were in his peaceful home and friendly neigh- 
bourhood—yet he could not find rest in the en- 
forced repose of infirm age. His eager soul 
longed to rejoin his“ first-born brethren,” once his 


from a state of purity and happiness into an 
abyss of guilt and misery and became morally 
impotent ever after, By a single act of dis- 
obedience his nature becameradically changed, 
turned from all that is good and given over 
completely to the source of evil. His destiny 
also underwent a radical change, From that 


earthly compeers, in their ever-advancing search 
for Truth, their widening spheres of Charity, 
their brightening vision of Celestial Beauty, amid 
the ever-opening Revelation of the All Perfect 
One! It had become “better to be absent from 
the body and to be present with the Lord.” 
And so “the Father of mercies and the God of 
all comfort” sent down the gentle angel of New 
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Birra to set him free, and in her loving arms 
to bear him upward into the welcoming circles 
of the “ World of Spirits.” 

The constancy of the tender friendship, which, 
for thirty years or more, united Dr. Dewey and 
Dr. Bellows, was singularly manifested to the 
writer of this brief tribute, some three years 
since. It was on the occasion when the elo- 
quent Minister of “ All Souls” bore his earnest 
testimony to the unique gifts of the former 
pastor of the “Church of the Messiah” as a 
“Pulpit Orator; ” and the portrait appeared so 
felicitous while faithful, that my impulse was 
irresistible to write to the venerated teacher 
some of my own reminiscences. They might 
seem, at least, like a handful of “ Forget-me- 
nots ” beside Henry Bellows’s “ Crown of Roses.” 
But the return steamer brought a note, written 
in trembling letters, in substance saying: “ Dear 
Bellows and you haye tempted me to be angry 
with you both, for such extravagant laudations. 
Teach me rather to ‘ forget’ the fragmentary 
past and ‘the things that are behind,’ and ‘to 
press toward the mark for the pride of our high 
calling of God in Christ Jesus”... Ah! dear 
boys! why did I not know how you loved me 
before it was too late!” 

And now this sketch of our departed “ Father 
in Faith” having spontaneously struck the key- 
note of personal reminiscence, let it keep on, 
so far as limits permit, in like strain. Indeed, 
so intimate from boyhood. were my relations 
with my uncle’s confidential friend, that it 
would be affected reserve to write in any other 
tone. All space at command, then, shall be 
given to a few of countless memories of Or- 
ville Dewey, as beheld in the home circle and 
in private intercourse, where the real man moved 
to and fro in freedom. 

It so happened then to me, while a youth of 
twelve or fifteen years in training at the “ Bos- 
ton Latin School” for “ Harvard University,” 
that Dr. Dewey became a familiar guest in my 
mother’s hospitable house. He was at this 
period the temporary minister of “ Federal-street 
Church,” while Dr. Channing was seeking to re- 
new his wasted energies, for better work, in Hu- 
rope. And on Mondays—after his exhausting 
outpourings of Sunday—he was wont to “drop 
in, while passing,” to talk over the themes of his 
discourse or for friendly interchange of thought 
andsympathy. A special attraction was that the 
* Misses Cabot,” the elder of whom became a 
few years later “ Mrs. Charles Follen ” (both of 
whom will be remembered by Hnglish friends), 
made a common home with my mother; and) 
the radiant intelligence, glowing enthusiasm, 
hearty affectionateness, and genial merriment 
of these bright-witted sisters charmed him. 
Sometimes they probed with penetrating ques- 
tions the mystical metaphysics of the preceding 
day’s sermon. ‘Then, deeply stirred, and all on | 
fire with truths dawning on his vision, he would 
rise from his chair and slowly pace the room, 
in a half soliloquy, half rejoinder. At these 
times of high-wrought emotion his aspect was 
commanding. His head was rounded like a 
dome, and he bore it erect, as if its weight was 
a burden; his eyes, blue-grey in tint, were | 
gentle, while gleaming with inner light; the | 
nostrils were outspread, as if breathing in 
mountain-top air; and the mobile lips, the} 
lower of which protruded, apparently measured 
each deliberately accented word as if they were 
coins stamped in the mint. It was intense 
delight for a boy to listen to these luminous. 
self-unfoldings, embodied in rhythmic speech. 
They moved me more profoundly even than the 
suppressed feeling of his awe-struck prayers, 
or the fluent fervour of his pulpit addresses, for 
they raised the veil, and admitted one into his 
“Holy of holies.” At other times, literary or 
artistic themes, the newest poem, novel, picture, 
concert, came up for discussion; and as these 
ladies were verse-writers, essayists, critics, and 
lovers of beauty in all forms, the conversations 
called out the rich genius and complex ten- 
dencies and aptitudes of Dr. Dewey, in stimulating 
suggestions, which were refreshing as spring 
breezes. His mind gave hospitable welcome to 
each new fact disclosed by science, to all generous 
hopes for human refinement and ennobling 
ideals, while his discernment was keen to detect 
false sentiment or flashy sophisms. Again, 
some startling event would bring conventional 
customs and maxims to the judgment-bar of 


pure Christian ethics, when his moral indignation 
blazed forth with impartial equity, against all 
degrading views of human nature, debasing 
prejudices, and distrust of national progress— 
sparing no tyrant, however wealthy or high in 
station, pleading for the downcast, however 
lowly, hoping for the fallen, however scorned. 
Thanks to this clear-sighted moralist, he gave 
me, in his own example, a standard of generous 
Optimism, too sun-bright ever to be eclipsed. 
Let it not be inferred from these hasty 
outlines, however, that Dr. Dewey was 
habitually grave, or intent on serious topics 
solely, in social intercourse. So far from 
this, he continually startled one by his swift 
transitions from solemn discourse to humor- 
ous descriptions of persons, places, experiences. 
And as the Misses Cabot and my mother alike 
regarded healthful laughter, cheery sallies, and 
childlike gaiety as a wise relief for overwrought 
brains or high-strung sensibilities, our fireside 
sparkled with brilliant repartees and scintil- 
lating mirth. It is pleasantly remembered that 
in such by-play, Dr. Dewey, while often satirical, 
and prone to good-tempered banter, was never 
cynical, and intolerant of personal gossip or the 
intrusion of mean slander. And to close the 
chapter of boyhood’s acquaintance, it is grate- 
fully recalled how cordially sympathetic this 
earnest apostle was with my youthful studies, 
trials, aspirations. All recollections, indeed, of 
my uncle’s curate—whom, as is well-known, he 
wished to become his colleague—are charming; 
and before my matriculation at “ Harvard,” one 
of my most trusted religious guides was Orville 
Dewey. 


Many years passed ere it was my privilege to 
meet him often again; for he soon removed to 
New Bedford, to become the pastor of the 
Unitarian Church, while, after completing my 
university and theological training in Cambridge, 
a happy fortune took me abroad tor an eighteen 
months’ tour. At the time of my return to my 
native land, however, Dr. Dewey was already 
established as the minister of the “ Church of 
the Messiah,” in New York, while Dr. Follen 
had taken temporary charge of the “ Chamber- 
street Congregation.” And as both of these 
illustrious men were intimate friends of my 
uncle and Dr. Tuckerman, their combined 
persuasion led me to accept the post of 
‘Minister at large” to the poor in the City of 
New York. This position drew me into almost 
daily intercourse with Dr. Dewey, as _ his 
congregation supplied funds for my mission, 
district visitors for my scattered people, 
and supplies of clothing, stores, and alms 
for the needy, while my Sunday-school was held 
in the basement-rooms of his church, and hig 
young disciples were my fellow-teachers. This 
branch of the “ Ministry at large,” indeed, had 
been organised through his earnest instrument- 
ality: his Jeading men and women formed its 
executive committee; and his own zealous 
energy was the quickening centre of its opera- 
tions. Here, then, my acquaintance with Or- 
ville Dewey was not only renewed, but at once 
raised to a higher degree; for he now welcomed 
to his confidential intercourse, as a co-worker 
in responsible duties, one whom in earlier years 
he had regarded chiefly as the relative of re- 
vered friends. There is no space to describe 
this original thinker, inspiring preacher, and 
influential moulder of public opinion in the com- 
mercial and political centre, as it then was, of 
the Republic of the West. This was the period, 
when each Sunday his church was thronged by 
experienced men of business, ardent reformers, 
and earnest young men, to listen to his search- 
ing criticisms, sagacious counsels, keenly ana- 
lytical investigations of social problems, and 
solemn warnings against debasing tendencies 
and customs—his scathing condemnation of 
dishonest transactions and base standards of 
mercantile and political honour, and his pro- 
phet-like appeals in behalf of pure morals, 
manly and womanly dignity, and consecrated 
homes. And during the Sunday mornings, a 
more select yet crowded assembly of fellow- 
worshippers drank in refreshment from his 
crystal fountains of profound philosophy, spiri- 
tual insight, and devout aspiration. But to 
others must be left the estimates of Dr. Dewey 
as a Liberal Theologian, Christian Moralist, 
and Illuminated Seer. My aim is the lowlier, 
though possibly a more suggestive one, of re- 


vealing some sacred springs, whence flowed his 
stream of the “ Water of Life.” 

Let me, then, in calm simplicity, bear testi- 
mony to the character of Orville Dewey, as 
he revealed himself in private intercourse— 
though with modest diffidence he might again 
chide my over-estimate of his worth. What 
impressed me more and more each day was his 
rare combination of complex tendencies with 
concentrated unity. Like all great persons he 
was,many individuals in one—a saint blended 
with a man of the world—a brooding meditative 
scholar, yet a swift observer of shifting scenes 
in the social drama—sensitive, as a woman, to 
the tragic trials of families, communities and 
states, while ever ready to turn the pages of 
actual romance or fictitious fancy-pictures, and 
catching instant sight of comic incidents and 
humourous aspects of life’s pantomime; butatthe 
core he was, all the while, a humble watcher of the 
mysteries of human existence, wonder-struck at 
the almost boundless sweep allowed to capricious 
freedom, yet awed before the majesty of stead- 
fast moral laws—at once bravely hopeful as to 
the ascending destiny of our race, yet patiently 
resigned to the sublimely gradual development 
of the designs of Sovereign Providence; and 
still deeper down at the centre—though nowise 
unconscious of the exhaustless reserved power 
of reason, conscience and will—he seemed ap- 
palled at the {possible {abyss of guilt and woe 
forever open for each soul, that shall impiously 
sever the vital cord of duty, which by birth- 
right binds it to the All-Holy. From this pro- 
found sense of potential sin and sorrow, in him- 
self and all fellow beings, sprang his tender 
compassion and considerate pity. Seldom has 
any one, within the wide circle of my obserya- 
tion and experience, appeared to be more acutely 
alive to the pathetic phases of Man’s career upon 
this small planet, amidst the immensities of the 
natural and _ spiritual Universe, or more un- 
falteringly reliant on the Omnipotent All-Good. 

From this innermost religions trust and 
sympathy arose Orville Dewey’s intense longing 
for an all-quickening Social Regeneration—the 
Ideal of which, with devout gratitude, he recog- 
nised in the character, life, and work of God’s 
Beloved Son, our Elder Brother. His unques- 
tioning Christian faith was rooted in his true- 
hearted and thorough acceptance of the Law of 
Divine Disinterestedness, ag illustrated in the 
uttermost self-sacrifice of Jesus. With uncom- 
promising confidence he looked forward to the 
practicable embodiment of Christ’s living law 
of Brotherhood throughout all human relations, 
so as actually to transform every family, com- 
munity, and nation into a “ Reign.of Heaven 
on Earth,” in leasts. And the “Ministry at 
large” appeared to him, as to many of his 
noblest compeers, the nearest step to be taken 
in the process of this vital transformation. 

But the due bounds of this slight tribute of 
reverent gratitude are transcended, before my 
portrait is even outlined; and this sketch can 
give but a faint-reflected image of our ascended 
friend, as he shines forth transfigured in the 
beauty of immortal youth. 

UNG enor 


Hairax.—We are glad to be able to report that a 
sum of £500, borrowed many years ago for the pur- 
pose of building new class-rooms, was last week paid 
off. The ladies’ sewing-meeting raised £100 for the 
fund by a sale of work, and two gentlemen have 
since then called on each member of the congrega- 
tion, and report that they have been met cheerfully 
and liberally, and that the sum needed has been 
subscribed by the members with ease. The North-« 
gate End congregations now stand free from debt. 


Epps’s CocoA.—GrartervuL AND Comrortina. ~-“ By a tho- 
rough knowledge of the natural laws which govern the 
operations of digestion and nutrition, and bya careful 
application of the fine properties of well-selected cocoa, 
Mr. Epps has provided our breakfast tables with a deli- 
cately-flavoured beverage which may save us many heavy 
doctors’ bills, It is by the judicious use of such articley 
of diet that a constitution may be gradually built up until 
strong enough to resist every tendency to disease. Hun- 
dreds of subtle maladies are floating around us ready to 
attack wherever there isa weak point. We may escape 
many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well fortified with 
pure blood and a properly nourished frame.”—Civil Ser- 
vice Gazette.—Made simply with boiling water or milk. 
Sold only in Packets labelled—“ Janus Eprs «& Co., 
Homeopathic Chemists, London.” Also makers of Epps’s 
Chocolate Essence for afternoon use. 
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We understand that the arrangements for our 
anniversary meetings at Whitsuntide are nearly 
completed, and present some features of a very 
interesting character. The service on Wednes- 
day will be at Unity Church, Islington, instead 
of Hssex-street Chapel, as heretofore.e The 
Conference on Thursday morning, however, will 
be in Hssex-street Chapel. Instead of the usual 
collation held in former years at the Crystal 
Palace or Richmond, there will be a soirée on 
Thursday evening at Cannon-street Hotel, and 
finally, we have unusual pleasure in making the 
announcement that Dr. James Freeman Clarke, 
whose approaching visit to England we 
mentioned last week, has accepted the invita- 
tion of the Committee of the Association to 
preach the annual sermon on Wednesday, 
May 23. 


We are glad to be able to announce that the 
Rev. Dr. James Freeman Clarke and the Rev. 
Hdward Hverett Hale, two of our most dis- 
tinguished American Ministers, are about to 
visit England, and hope to be present at our 
Whitsuntide anniversaries. 


Rosert Coutypr is preaching in New York 
to crowded congregations on such subjects ag 
Instinct and Experience and Sabbath and Sun- 
day. These congregations, it is stated, often 
~ include the very bone and sinew of the com- 
munity, people who look as if they work for 
their daily bread, and are glad to listen to the 
joyful tidings of a liberal gospel. In his recent 
discourse on Colonel Ingersoll, he traced the 
decadence of the orator and the man since he 
found that Atheism would pay him 25,000 dols. 
ayear. Itis said that Colonel Ingersoll’s father 
was a powerful preacher, who could sway an 
audience like trees in a tempest by his descrip- 
tions of hell. Who can wonder at the turn his 
cleyer son has taken ? 

Tur Count de Paris has sent 1,000 francs to 
the subscription for the monument of Coligny. 
It is interesting to recall the fact that the 
daughter of Coligny, the widow of Telieny, 
married William the Silent, and that the 
Duchess of Orleans, the mother of the Count 
de Paris, is a direct descendant from a 
daughter of this marriage. 


A cuRIous correspondence has just taken 
place between Father Montsabre, the Lent 
preacher at Notre Dame, and M. Loyson 
(Father Hyacinthe), the most celebrated of his 
predecessors in the metropolitan pulpit. The 
initiative was taken by M. Loyson, who in polite 
language, represented to Father Montsabre that 
under the patronage of Mer. Guibert the present 
Archbishop of Paris, he had been preaching doc- 
trines which would never have been tolerated by 
any former Archbishop, or by any Monarchicai 
Government during this century. Such teaching 
leaving people in doubt between the legitimate 
exercise of ecclesiastical authority and its abuse, 
could not but furnish a pretext for the formid- 
able demonstrations of impiety from which 
France was suffermmg. He had taught in the 
same pulpit, with the sanction of another and 
illustrious Archbishop, a widely different Catho- 
licism. He invited Father Montsabre to meet 
him in a friendly public conference, there to 
discuss matters on which they differed, and 
especially the supreme and infallible authority 
of the Bishop of Rome and the Inquisition 
of which Father Montsabre had made him- 
self the champion. No method of settling 
a controversy could be more conformable to 

recedents. Assuring the reverend father of 

is distinguished sentiments, he signed 
the letter ‘“‘ Hyacinthe Loyson, priest.’ Father 
Montsabre began his reply, “ Monsieur,’ thus 
treating Father Hyacinthe as unfrocked. If 
the controversialist could promise a respectful 
audience, perhaps his superiors would give 
leave. But would it not be better to have a 
discreet and friendly talk in private? ‘You,’ 
he continued, “don’t believe. I believe, and 
hope to die in my faith. It would be a great 
consolation if my prayers could obtain from 
God for you a return to those convictions which 
illumined your youth. Accept, Monsieur, the 


with which I have the honour tobe your very 
compassionate brother in our Lord.— Brother 
Montsabre, of the Order of St. Dominique.” 
Father Hyacinthe responds that the fear of 
scandal at the conference he proposes is 
chimerical. His habits of discussion are 
courteous, and, above all, Christian. Unhap- 
pily, the arrogance of many Ultramontanists 
contrasts with these, and Father Montsabre 
follows their bad example himself when talk- 
ing of compassion, an expression which he 
might retort if he spoke the same language. 
When he was accused of not believing he 
would reply that he never did believe in the 
infallibility of the Pope, nor in the rights and 
benefits of the Inquisition, which were not 
dogmas when he preached at Notre Dame. 
Then, as now, he believed absolutely in the 
divinity of Jesus Christ, in the inspiration of 
the Canonical Scriptures, and the traditions 
which came from the Apostles. He would not 
accuse Father Montsabre of not believing in 
true Christianity, but wanted to convince him 
in public discussion that he unwittingly mixed 
up with the true faith doctrines which were 
foreign to it. Father Montsabre curtly replied 
that he would do better to confine himself to his 
own locality, and not seek a conference which 
could not tend to edification. Father Montsabre 
did not mean to offend him, and begged him to 
forget the expressions which he deemed arro- 
gant, concluding “God bless you.’ Father 
Hyacinthe, having the last word, says he shall 
read the correspondence next Sunday in what 
is contemptuously called his locality, and shall 
take the public for judges of religionists, who 
formerly burned their adversaries, and now 
refused to discuss with them. He was not 
offended, for he attributed the tone of Father 
Montsabre’s letters to unconscious ignorance of 
the usages of well-bred people. 


Dur honour is being rendered to Robert 
Raikes in his own city. On Wednesday the 
Mayor of Gloucester laid the foundation stone 
of a memorial church to the founder of Sunday 
schools. The Bishop of the diocese and other 
dignitaries were present. The church is to 
accommodate nearly a thousand worshippers, 
and will have a district formed out of several 
large and populous parishes. After all the best 
memorials of Raikes are the innumerable Sunday- 
schools now scattered all over the world. 


Mr. Joun F. Stater, of Norwich, Connecticut 
one of the leading cotton manufacturers of the 
country, has decided to give a million dollars for 
the education of the coloured people of the 
Southern States. He proposes to put the fund 
in the hand of ten trustees, including ex-Presi- 
dent Hayes, Chief Justice Waite, and other pro- 
minent men. The fund will be ample to sustain 
from fifty to seventy-five teachers and ministers 
yearly in the South, and be as great a benefit to 
the blacks as the Peabody fund has been to the 
whites. Many of the trustees have made a 
special study of the Southern negro problem, 
and all agree that the fund is capable of doing 
great good. 


Norwicu.—A writer in the Eastern Daily Press 
refers as follows to the resignation of the Rev. H. 
W. Perris, which we announced last week :—‘‘ We 
may be permitted to express the general regret at 
the loss of so highly gifted and cultured a worker. 
The late Chairman of the Saturday Popular Enter- 
tainments, the President of the Science Gossip 
Club, and a prominent figure in various social and 
intellectual enterprises, Mr. Perris’s withdrawal 
from the public life of Norwich will leave a gap not 
soon to be filled. It is well known that Mr, 
Perris’s preaching talents have been exercised with 
undiminished effect during his tenure of the Octagon 
pulpit, and at no time with greater faithfulness and 
brilliancy than during the past winter.” 

BournemoutH.— The morning services which have 
been held in the Town Hall having been so well 
attended, evening services were commenced on 
April 2nd. The Rey. H. Ierson preached morning 
and evening. 


Tur Atlantic Monthly for May will contain Mr, 
Longfellow’s last poem, as well as the first part of 
Mr. Hardy’s new serial novel, entitled ‘‘Two on a 
Tower.” The June Atlantic will have a portrait of 
Mr. Longfellow, with an elaborate article on the poet 


- assurance of the sentiments of Christian charity 


and his work, 


Hebietus, 


Vignettes from Nature. By Grant Allen, Author 
of “The Evolutionist at Large.” London: 
Chatto and Windus. 

Both in hig subject matter and his literary 
style Mr. Grant Allen stands absolutely alone 
as an author. In a time like this, when the 
number of authors is legion, this is no small 
distinction. Even in the sphere of popular 
Natural History there is a great number of 
pens at work, striving to satisfy the immense 
demand now existing for information in this 
direction, but we know of no other writer who 
has undertaken to treat the subject strictly and 
directly on the lines of evolution, as Mr. Allen 
does; and amongst the many books we have 
which are highly calculated to make the study 
of Nature all-captivating, none is written with 
such an easy homeliness and withal effective- 
ness as Mr. Allen’s. The fascinating essays 
which compose the present volume appeared 
periodically in the Pall Mall Gazette, and form 
the record of a summer’s stray thoughts on 
nature from an easy-going, half-scientific, half- 
aesthetic standpoint. As the author ventures 
to hope, “they may perhaps do good in spread- 
ing more widely a knowledge of those great 
biological and cosmical doctrines which are now 
revolutionising the European mind,and which owe 
their origin to the epoch-making works of Charles 
Darwin and Herbert Spencer.” Thus the new 
ideas of the origin of species which have been 
so stubbornly opposed on theological grounds, 
and which still meet with execration from those 
who cannot or will not heed the facts which 
make those ideas so much more than feasible, 
are noiselessly ‘winning a widening way.” 
Here we have an author whose book he who 
runs may read, pointing out on every page the 
significance, in an evolutionary sense, of modi- 
fications in the colours and forms of plants and 
animals which have been familiar to nature- 
lovers from time immemorial, even down to the 
very hairs inside the calyx of wild thyme, or 
the speckles on the sides of the English brook 


trout. A few examples will not be uninterest- 
ing. In a chapter on ‘Sedge and Woodrush” 
he says :— 


And the history of these dry brown flowers isin itself 
curiou enough to make them well worth a moment’s 
examination. For the woodrush is almost undoubt- 
edly a faded and colourless descendant of some once 
coloured and brilliant ancestor. You may be fairly 
sure of that from the mere look of the dry brown 
petals. Eyery blossom with petals, however small 
or green or inconspicuous, has once been a bright 
and flaunting flower ; for the sole object of peta's is 
to attract the eyes of insects, and they are therefore 
found nowhere but among insect-fertilised plants or 
their degenerate descendants. Flowers which have 
always been fertilised by the wind never have any 
petals at all, brown, green, or otherwise; but flowers 
which are fertilised by insects have them red, white, 
blue, or yellow; and flowers which have once been 
so fertilised and have afterwards relapsed almost 
always retain some memorial of their old estate in 
the shape of dwarfed and colourless petals, whose 
function is gone, while the rudimentary structure 
still survives. They point back, like the fasces of 
the Byzantine emperors, to the past glories of their 
race in earlier times. 


And again, in the chapter entitled “Red 
Campion and White” :— 

Suppose, however, that some of these pink cam- 
pions take (at first by some accident) to opening at 
night, then they may perhaps chance to attract the 
eyes of some passing moth, and so to get fertilised 
by the insect in its search for honey carrying the 
pollen from head tohead. Thus asecond generation 
of night-flowering campions would be set up, still 
with bright pink blossoms. But the colourof petals 
is always more or less variable, being only kept 
straight by functional needs; and so some of these 
evening varieties would be pretty sure to have more 
faded and whitish flowers than others, and these 
would best attract the eyes of the fertilising moths, 
and oftenest accordingly succeed in setting their 
seed. After long generations of such unconssious 
selection, the white-petalled individuals would es- 
tablish themselves as a permanent race; though 
even to this day the original pinkiness of their con- 
stitution has not wholly died out. It reasserts 
itself from time to time; for you may often find 
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scented evening campions with very pale pink 
petals, recalling the old type of the race. 


When talking about Fallow Deer he has 
these words :— 

The historical evolution of antlers in the deer 
tribe is exactly paralleled by the modern evolution 
of antlers in every individual red deer, In the first 
year a stag has no horns at all, and is technically 
known as a calf. In his second year he puts forth 
a pair of rounded bosses, and is therefore called a 
knobber in the slang of the gillies. With his third 
year the knobs fall off, and are replaced by longer 
horns, called dags, while the stag himself is now 
kaown as a brocket. Thus, year after year, the 
growing deer reproduces one stage after another of 
the ancestral development, till at length the top of 
the horn expands into a broad crown, and the beast 
is then finally dubbed a hart or “‘stagof ten,” from 
the number of tines on each of hisantlers. It 
would be quite possible to pair the cast horns of 
each year tolerably exactly with corresponding adult 
horns from the successive tertiary strata. very 
deer in fact recapitulates in his own person the 
whole evolution of his race, the antler of each suc- 
cessive year being different, not only in size but in 
form and arrangement as well, from those of all 
previous seasons. 


Tn another chapter devoted to Red Campion 
we read :-— 

The head of blossom which I hold in my hand, 
and which I have {pulled off in passing, consists 
wholly of male flowers: every blossom contains 
stamens only, without any pistils. On the other 
hand, heré in the hedge beside me stands another 
plant of the same kind whose blossoms are all fe- 
male: every one of them contains a young capsule 
only, with the embryo seeds distinctly visible when 
I cut it open, but without a trace of stamens. This 
separation of the fructifying elements on different 
plants is a very recent innovation in the campions, 
and it marks a very high degree of differentiation— 
one not attained by the vast majority of the most 
developed plant types. The open pinks, such as 
chickweed, have stamens and pistils in each flower, 
and trust to chance for avoiding the evils of self- 
fertilisation. Eyen the other campions have the 
same common arrangement; but the red and white 
campions are peculiar in the fact that they have 
suppressed the stamens of some flowers and the 
pistils of others, thus making separate individuals 
wholly male or wholly female, Such an arrange- 
ment of course makes cross-fertilisation absolutely 
certain, and gives the species a great advantage in 
the struggle for life over its less differentiated neigh- 
bours. But the recent date of the improvement is 
shown by its incompleteness; for you may still find 
some stray campions with perfect stamens and fer- 
tile capsules in the same blossom, 


One of the most interesting of these essays 
is the one on “ A Mountain Tarn,” which was 
read with great pleasure when it originally ap- 
peared in the Pall Mall Gazette. Mr. Allen 
discusses the occurrence in a Welsh lake of a 
species of trout which differs from all others. 
It is not the only case of a particular species 
inhabiting a single station, for most of the 
twelve kinds peculiar to Britain are thus 
limited :— 

On the old theory, which represented every 
spécies of plant or animal as the direct result of a 
special creation, we could have had no alternative 
but to suppose that each of these kinds of mountain 
trout was specially created in and for the particular 
little pool where we now find it. But the new 
theory of evolution simply teaches us that each 
trout has been evolved under peculiar circum- 
stances to suit the special conditions of these iso- 
lated sheets of water in which they live. Let us 
look a little closely at the position of Llyn Gwer- 
nant, and consider why a unique kind of trout 
should haye been evolyed just there rather than 
elsewhere, 

The tarn itself, one can see at a glance, must be 
a glacial hollow. It was scooped out by the grind- 
ing action of ice in the last glacial epoch. Look up 
the glen, and then down, and you will sce that in 
either direction the valley widens out from the lake 
asacentre. Butjust about the neighbourhood of 
the lake itself the sides trend inwards, so as to en- 
close a small pass or gorge; and when the whole 
combe formed the bed of an ancient glacier, the ice 
in this part must have been crowded together into a 
narrow compass, and thus squeezed hard against 
the sides and bottom of the gorge by the pressure of 
the great ice-sheet in the rear. If you look at the 
rock anywhere around the lake you will see that it 
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is worn quite smooth and deeply scratched with 
ice-marks like those which occur just below the 
summer level of a glacier in Switzerland at the 
present day. So the rock-basin in which the tarn 
lies must itself be a product of the scooping action 
of the glacier. When the ice melted away under 
the genial climate of the post-glacial period, a little 
stream took the place of the vast frozen mass, and 
this stream expanded in the hollow till it filled the 
gmall lake and then ran out at the lower end. 
Hence the arrival of the trout in Llyn Gwernant 
must necessarily date from some period not earlier 
than the end of the last ice age. Whatever pecu- 
liarities they may display when compared with the 
parent type must have been developed since that 
time. Indeed, even if the lake had been here be- 
fore the glacial epoch, the ancestors of these trout 
could not have dwelt in it; for we know that 
every species of animal now living in Britain must 
necessarily have entered the island since the ice- 
sheet cleared away. 

How did the trout first get into the tarn? That 
seems at first sight a difficult question, for the only 
stream that communicates with it is the little tor- 
rent, broken by a hundred small cascades, which 
drains its waters into the river below. No fish 
could now possibly leap up these continuous water- 
falls from ledge to ledge, some of them as much as 
twenty or thirty feet high. Hence local naturalists 
have speculated not a little on the origin of the 
trout, one theorist suggesting that they were carried 
hither by a waterspout, another that the eggs were 
brought into the pool clinging to the feet of a water- 
fowl, a third that the ancestral fish were placed in 
situ by the finger of the Almighty—which latter 
metaphor he does not deign to explain for us in 
full, For my own part, I do not incline thus clum- 
sily to solve the problem with a deus ea machina ; 
one cannot fairly consider it a dignus vindice nodus. 
It seems to me more likely that when the fish first 
came here the little stream still flowed in a moder- 
ately continuous basin, worn for it by the glacier, 
down to the level of the river, which then ran in 
a far higher channel than at present. Up this 
gentle incline the trout which were slowly spreading 
through the unoccupied fresh waters of Britain, after 
the thawing of the great ice-sheet, must have made 
their way into Llyn Gwernant. 

But when they had once got there, the brook and 
the river went on carving their basins through the 
reck and the glacial soil, till at last they reached 
their present levels, the three highest falls on the 
brook being just those where it meets the newer 
valley of the main stream by Dolserau Mill. So 
after a while no more trout could reinforce the 
small colony in the tarn, which would thus have 
room to develop in;their own way to suit their own 
peculiar circumstances, without any cross of fresh 
blood from the old stock to keep them true to the 
general type of the race in the lowland rivers, 


If the reader will sit awhile with the author 
on the hillside, between the jagged and jutting 
edges of rock, where the rich black peaty soil is 
thickly overgrown with tangled patches of the 
purple flowers and wild thyme, and where the 
sweet scent and the hum of bees mingle in 
one’s mind with that indefinite literary charm 
derived from faint suggestions of Puck and 
Oberon, the mellow autumn afternoon will seem 
for a moment like a bit of Shakespeare’s dream- 
land :— 

The whole labiate kind, to which wild thyme 
belongs, has been developed in strict correlation 
with the shape and habits of bees. No other 
family of plants (except the orchids) has flowers 
more curiously shaped than those of the salvias and 
horehounds; certainly no other family is so notice- 
able for sweet or aromatic scents as this, which in- 
cludes the sage, mint, thyme, basil, rosemary, balm, 
hyssop, patchouli, marjoram, lavender, and catmint. 
Such scents are always due to the selective action 
of the higher insects, and are found only in the 
flowers which they most frequent. Indeed, we 
know geologically of no labiates before the late ter- 
tiary period, which is just the time when highly-de- 
veloped bees began to present themselves, The 
honey-seekers and the honey-producers seem to have 
evolved side by side for one another’s mutual bene- 
fit. 


If you pick a little spray from the clump that 
covers this hollow in the rock basin you will see 
that it has some small unopened buds at the top end 
of the spike, some full-blown blossoms half-way 
down, and some overblown flower-cups on the stalk 
below. Now, if you look into these overblown 
cups you will seo that they are apparently yery shal- 
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low—much more shallow than in this bit of hemp- 
nettle—another common lebiate—which I have 
picked for comparison with them. Moreover, the 
cup in the hemp-nettle is filled by four little flat- 
tened nuts or seeds, while that of the thyme seems 
to be empty. Of course the object of all flowering 
is the production of seeds ; and one might at first 
sight be tempted to suppose that the thyme was 
quite barren, and s0 failed entirely of its function 
in life. But if you cut open the calyx of the over- 
blown thyme blossoms with a sharp penknife you 
will find that the barrenness is only pretended, not 
real. What seems to be the bottom of the calyx is 
really a thick wall of interlacing hairs; and be- 
neath this wall lie four little nuts, just like those 
of fhe hemp-nettle, only on a smaller scale. If, 
again, you cut open one of the full-blown blossoms, 
you will find that these hairs may be seen inside 
the calyx even while the corolla tube is entire, but 
they are then pressed back against the throat by 
the tube itself. As soon, however, as the tube and 
the corolla wither and fall out—which they do at 
once when they have played their part in the 
economy of the plant by inducing a bee to visit 
and fertilise it—the little hairs, relieved of this 
pressure, jump out by their own elasticity, and 
completely obstruct the entrance to the calyx, thus 
forming, as if were, a false bottom. Unless you 
were in the secret you would take it for granted 
that the calyx was empty, and had either shed its 
nutlets or else never contained any at all. 

Now this is exactly the impression which the 
plant wishes to produce: or, to put it more cor- 
rectly, it is because the plant has thus succeeded 
in producing a wrong impression on the minds of 
birds and insects that it has acquired this false 
bottom of interlacing hairs, and has so survived in 
the struggle for existence. 


We close our short notice of this admirable 
volume by a quotation from its twenty-sixth page, 
which will not fail to strike the imagination of 
the reader. Speaking of the attractions which 
certain flowers exert for nocturnal moths, and, 
after pointing out that the eyes of moths corre- 
spond with those of owls among birds in the 
absence of certain nervous elements supposed 
to be the organs of the colour sense, Mr. Allen 
says :— 

Moths, indeed, hunt mostly by smell, though they 
are also partly guided by sight, and perhaps even 
in part by the faint phosphorescence, hardly visible 
to human eyes, which, as the daughter of the great 
Linneus first observed, plays lambent over certain 
of their favourite blossoms in the early shades of 
night. I have seen this phosphorescence myself (or 
fancied I saw it) on the petals of the evening prim- 
rose; but only a few people haye weak enough 
vision to detect it, for, like negative images, it can- 
not be seen by persons of robust and vigorous 
sight. Women and artists perceive it oftener than 
men of science, which no doubt tells rather hardly 
against its objective reality. Yet perhaps they and 


from the wise and learned ; at least, I like to be- 


in this matter on the side of the poets. 
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Lraith or Unfaith? A Modern Phase of the 
Question, Discussed in Two Letters to a 
Guardian. By an Earnest Layman. Lon- 
don: Provost and Co. 


There is much in this pamphlet with which we 
agree ; there is also much with which we do not 
find ourselves in accord. It appears to have been 
written by a young man, who, having been edu- 
cated in the Orthodox faith, is led by reflection 
and inquiry to throw aside not only his old creed 


that he can still cherish “those principles of 
genuine morality upon which Christianity and a 
thousand other faiths no doubt have been nou- 
rished.” ‘Thus he can write at present, but whe- 
ther he will continue to do so appears to us, on a 
perusal of his letters, exceedingly doubtful. He 
has not been content to stop with rejecting what 


ception of religion, but goes further, in the di- 
rection of destructive negative criticism, 
there seems to us any sufficient cause for so 
doing. He was led to write by the circumstance 
that his guardian—who, it would seem, does not 
share in his friend’s sceptical opinions, lent him 
for perusal Mr. Reynolds’s book on “The Super- 
natural in Nature,” and also directed his atten- 
tion to the Bishop of Manchester’s sermon befor 


but religious belief altogether. Religious doe- 
trines and sanctions he has cast off, but avows _ 


the moths can see some things which are hidden — 


{ 


lieve so, and to persuade myself that I too am — 


‘ 


is absurd and objectionable in the popular con- ' 
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the British Association, and asked him to con- 
sider whether the arguments in that discourse 
should not cause bim to alter at least some of 
his opinions on the important subject of religion. 
The well-meant attempt failed in each instance. 
The book was returned, after a hasty glance at 
its contents, with the assurance that it could not 
serve the intended purpose of reconciling him to 
the religion of his guardian. In the second letter 
the Bishop’s sermon is criticised in a manner 
which shows that it also had failed to carry con- 
viction to his mind. Here, then, we have an 
exceedingly interesting case, and one that is by 
no means singular. Very many, no doubt, have 
gone through the same experience, and reached 
the same goal as this earnest layman; and with 
him, as with them, what first started doubts in 
his mind were the absurd doctrines taught in 
the name of Christianity. But besides discard- 
ing these, he rejects, we quote his own words, 
‘the doctrines called prayer, conscience, free- 
will, responsibility, duty, and faith in the un- 
seen—the principles, in short, on which not only 
Christianity, but every professed religion is 
founded. . . . as in open conflict with pure Rea- 
gon and simple Truth.” Here we must join issue 
him. With this ruthless iconoclasm, this sweep- 
ing conclusion, we have no sympathy whatever. 
Every word in the above enumeration of dis- 
carded “ doctrines” stands for a reality, and is 
capable of defence on its own grounds, apart alto- 
gether from the authority of the creeds. We 
do not see how the “ genuine principles of mo- 
rality,” on which “ Christianity and other faiths 
are founded” can be maintained when free-will, 
duty, responsibility, and conscience have been 
surrendered. These are essentially moral ideas, 
and no system of morality can be held without 
them. 

We can go with our author then only half 
way. Here we must part company. Now why 
do we take up this intermediate position? Why, 
if we go with him at all, do we not go 
with him to the end? A full answer to 
this question would be a complete justification 
of the Unitarian position. That we cannot at- 
tempt here, but a few sentences on this point we 
may venture toadd. ‘ While,” says our author, 
‘€ we recognise in religion no more than a senti- 
ment, the subject of zesthetic expression, we will 
not deny its genuine truth and beauty; but we 
cannot but condemn the danger and falsehood of 
inculeating the forms of that expression as 
matters of substantial fact.” We reply, religion 
is not sentiment only, not merely ‘the subject 
of esthetic expression.” It has its intellectual 
aspect also, and in that aspect it has its doctrines. 
Religious doctrines are the intellectual forms in 
which the religious sentiment finds expression. 
It is natural for the mind to shape its thoughts, 
and the shapes which it gives to its thoughts 
have been the foundation of the doctrines of re- 
ligion that have been accepted and are current in 
the world. Religion would have no permanence as 
mere sentiment or “ esthetic expression,” and it 
would be too vague and shadowy to exert any 
strong influence over the mind. It isidle, there- 
fore, to object to religious doctrines. They are 
simply the distinct conceptions of the mind on 

he subject of religion. What we have to do is 
to examine the doctrines thus formulated by 
whatever tests will apply to them, and accept 
them so far as they bear the evidence of truth. 

The current theology of the day is a very com- 
posite article. It is made up largely of supersti- 
tions, the outcome of ignorance and credulity ; it 
has also its ideas, which have a firm basis in hu- 
man nature, which are true to human nature in 
its higher moods, its trust, hope, reverence, love 
and aspiration. Those religious ideas and beliefs 
are helpful to our nature ; they are supporting, 
stimulating, encouraging, elevating. They meet 
the deeply-felt wants of our nature, especially in 
certain crises and situations of life. We ma 
instance the belief in a just and good God, the 
belief in a constant and impartial providence, the 
belief in a righteous retribution for all human 
conduct, and the belief in a future life, with its 
rewards for well doing and its penalties for doing 
ill. These ideas are both moral and religious, 
and, as set forth in plain terms, they are doc- 
trines. Why should we not accept these in their 
simplicity while rejecting the superstitious no- 
tions which have been added to them? What we 
have to do is to discriminate, not to reject all with 
one sweeping sentence of condemnation. To say 
that “the doctrines called prayer, conscience, 
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free will, responsibility, duty and faith in the 
unseen are in open conflict with pure reason and 
simple truth,” is to reject the great moral ideas 
which have been the ethics of religion in every 
age and of every land. These “doctrines,” as 
our author calls them, have been part of every 
religious creed, so far as we know, professed 
among mankind. Why? Because human nature 
has endorsed them and born abundant testimony 
to their truth and value. We do not say that 
men’s opinions on these deeply interesting sub- 
jects have been free from error. By no means ; 
but that only calls for discrimination in judging 
about them. Mistaken notions have doubtless 
been held on each one of these matters, but. that 
does not justify their rejection or their condemna- 
tion in one sweeping sentence like the above. We 
speak plainly on this point, because we feel its 
importance. It is easy to accept the current 
theology without examination ; it is easy to re- 
ject it in the lump as a mass of superstition and 
absurdity ; but we are persuaded that neither 
course is true to religion itself, or will meet the 
religious needs of our time, Neither course will 
satisfy the thoughtful mind or approve itself to 
those who recognise the influence of religion on 
human life and happiness, and see what a vast 
power of good it might become under the direc- 
tion of a sober and rational judgment. 

A considerable part of the- second letter is 
taker. up with discussing the question of reli- 
gious faith. We cannot go into the layman’s 
elaborate argument on this matter. Nor is it 
necessary. What we have said above will apply 
to his objection here. By religious faith we 
understand our conviction in the reality of 
spiritual things—our conviction in the reality of 
sanctions and authorities above those which are 
temporary and earthly. Regarded thus, faith is 
no idle faney, no weak credulity, no foolish 
dream. It is a reality to which the whole pro- 
gress of mankind bears witness. Such faith is 
the most prominent feature in the history of 
humanity. That it has been associated with all 
kinds of superstitions and absurdities may be 
conceded. That crimes and atrocities almost in- 
numerable have been perpetrated in its name 
may be allowed. But we maintain that the 
abuses of religious faith are no justification for 
throwing it altogether contemptuously aside. 
We have to distinguish between its right use 
and its abuse—between faith as an ennobling 
principle, and faith asa slavish superstition ; be- 
tween the faith which has been the inspiration 
of the noblest minds and the incitement to the 
noblest deeds, and that which has been a horrible 
oppression of the human intellect and spirit. 
With the latter we have no more sympathy than 
the author of this pamphlet. We deplore the 
errors and follies of religious fanatics as much as 
he does, but this does not blind us to the actual 
merits of religion. The only alternative of faith 
in the popular theology is not unfaith, that is 
rejecting religion altogether. There is valid 
ground for rational faith between the two ex- 
tremes. There are certain religious ideas which 
correspond with the facts of human nature, and 
that correspondence is the source of their in- 
fluence and power. It cannot reasonably be 
maintained that such ideas are idle, groundless 
fancies. No position could be more extravagant 
than to contend that man’s higher nature is sus- 
tained and developed by falsehood and delusion ; 
but this is the conclusion to which we are 
brought, if there are no realities corresponding 
to man’s religious faith. CAE Bs 

——_—S——e 


The Contemporary Review. Strahan and Co. 
The Nineteenth Century. Kegan Paul and Co. 
Again do we place the Contemporary first, 
because it seems to us this month decidedly 
superior to its rival in variety and interest. 
Beginning, as usual, with Theology, we find in 
the Contemporary two articles bearing on that 
great subject, “The Philosophy of Religion,” 
the first of a series of historical and critical 
papers by Dr. A. M. Fairbairn, on the religious 
philosophy of Lessing, Kant, Fichte, and 
Schleiermacher; the second a more popular 
discussion of the socio-religious theories of 
“Tamennais and Kingsley,” by the Rev. A. 
Kauffmann, who regards those eminent writers 
as typical representatives among liberal Church- 
men in France and England of the growing 
rapprochement between the Church and the 


working classes in the three principal countries | road under the Channel.” 
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he says, are spreading far and wide, and the 
following passage of the essay may be quoted 
as indicating the character and direction of thig 
movement :— 


The new movement has religion for its inspira- 
tion, and looks to Christ’s gospel preached to the 
poor as the best system of social therapeutics. It 
looks to the Christian religion as a spiritual force 
in society, promoting the even and harmonious 
development of the social organism and regulating 
its members by the exercise of the passive virtues 
of resignation and self-denial, and thus exorcising 
the demon of egotism and discontent. It regards 
the Church as an educational institution, forming 
character and habits, and inculeating the active 
virtues of diligence, thrift, justice, and veracity, 
thus furthering the material improvement of the 
people. It takes note of the mediatorial office of 
the Christian Church, reconciling employer and 
employed—the mons sacer, where Patricians and 
Plebeians, as of old, may be re-united. It dwells on 
the sacred solidarity of man taught in the New 
Testament, and recommends brotherly co-opera- 
tion as opposed to the Heathenish method of in- 
dustrial warfare in bare competition. Thus it re- 
gards Christianity as the ‘‘féconde principe 
dassociation,’” which may bring about the federal 
union of classes and nationalities, as opposed to 
international fiscal wars and socialistic confederacies 
for the subversion of social peace and order. 


In the Nineteenth Century, under the title 
“ A Heathen Apocalypse,” we have from the 
pen of C. Zeller a brief and rather dry account 
of Apocalytic literature in other books than 
the Bible, and a few extracts from the frag- 
ments of Hermes Trismegistus, included in 
a Latin translation in the works of Apuleius. 
M. le Baron D’Hstournelles gives what from 
the nature of the subject is a much more interest- 
ing sketch of “The Superstitions of Modern 
Greece,” which curiously illustrate the survival 
of the ancient mythology in a modern dress. 
Dr. Nevin’s article entitled “A Notable 
Secession from the Vatican,” is a biographical 
account of Count Campbello, late Canon of St. 
Peter’s Basilica in Rome, vindicating him from 
some of the charges which have tarnished his 
fair fame. “The Agnostic at Church” com- 
prises two brief notes on Mr. Louis Greg’s 
recent article on that subject, one by Mr. J. H. 
Stevenson, the author of “John Inglesant,” 
and the other by J. H. Clapperton. Mr. 
Stevenson goes even further than Mr. Greg, 
and contends that an Agnostic should not only 
attend his parish church but should certainly 
offer himself as a communicant. In reply to 
the objection that by so doing the Agnostic 
is supporting a superstitious system against 
which his conscience rebels, Mr. Stevenson 
urges that “ this system he has already condoned 
by coming to Church,” which ig a truly in- 
genious illustration of reasoning in a circle. 
Mr. Clapperton with polished satire assumes 
that truthfulness is enunciated in the Agnostics’ 
creed, which implies conformity of outward 
conduct to the inward state of thought and 
feeling ; and we are glad to be assured that few 
Agnostics even could possibly approve Mr. 
Gree’s “hypocritical, and therefore, immoral 
method.” We agree with the writer, who 
seems to write as himself an Agnostic, that 
“ Aonostics outside the Church who are 
truthful, courageous, just, tolerant, and filled 
with the enthusiasm of humanity, will ac- 
complish an admirable work in advancing 
human progress.” For Agnosticism such as 
this we have nothing but respect, widely as we 
differ from some of its positions. Mr. Louis 
Greg goes far to make Agnosticism con- 
temptible in the eyes both of the sincere 
Churchman and the Rational Theologian. 

The remaining articles in the Nineteenth 
Century need not long occupy our attention. 
“The Proposed Channel Tunnel, a Protest,” ig 
signed by several eminent names in both the 
Houses of Legislature, in Science, Art, and 
Literature, including Cardinal Manning as a re- 
presentative of Christendom, and George Jacob 
Holyoake as a representative of Secularism. 
The Protest is followed by an article from the 
pen of Mr. James Knowles, the editor, summing 
up the arguments against “certain proposals 
made by commercial companies for joining 
England to the Continent of Europe by a rail- 
Mr. Knowles invites 


of Western Europe. The ideas they propounded, | thoge who are similarly convinced of the grave 
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mistake which it would be in the present 
condition of Europe to unite England to the 
Continent by bonds which, once forged, it 
might be out of her power to cast off, to add 
their names to those set forth in the protest 
now published. Lord Sherbrooke asks, “ What 
is Money?” and critisises the Bimetalists ; 
and Dr. Siemens dwells upon “ A New Theory 
ef the Sun.” Mr. James Howard, M_P., offers 
a reply to Mr. Bence-Jones’s paper on “ Land- 
owning as a Business,” in which hesays that, not- 
withstanding the cordial relations which exist 
between landlords and tenants on many estates, 
a life long intercourse with farmers nevertheless 
convinces him thatthe low style of farming which 
prevails in so many districts will continue until 
tenants are not only put in possession of legal 
security for the unexhausted value of their out- 
lay, but, what is of far more vital importance, 
secured against a rise of rent upon their own 
improvements. Mr. Justice Stephen contributes 
“A Sketch of the Criminal Law,” which may 
be regarded as an a’sridgment of a work which he 
has been engaged on for many years, and which, 
he hopes, will shortly appear on the History of 
the Criminal Law. The only other articles are 
“Small-pox and Vaccination in 1871-1881,” a 
conclusive reply by Dr. W. B. Carpenter to Mr. 
Peter Taylor, M.P., and the anti-vaccinationists ; 
“A School of Dramatic Art,” a brief dialogue 
by Hamilton Aide, advocating not only an Eng- 
lish Conservatoire, but a national theatre; and 
finally ‘‘ Oiling the Waves,” in which Mr. F. C. 
Gordon Cumming gives a number of curious 
facts showing how the use of oil in calming the 
waves may prevent shipwrecks and save multi- 
tudes of lives. 

Returning to the Contemporary, Mr. Lewis 
Morris, the poet, and late candidate for 
Carmarthen, in a paper on “Higher Educa- 
tion in Wales,” urges that power should be 
given to an Endowed Schools Commissioner, 
acting for Wales, to take or apply for educa- 
tional purposes all useless endowments, of 
whatever date, in the nature of doles and 
apprenticeships, or the other endowments 
specified in the Endowed Schools Act of 1869; 
to remodel existing governing bodies of schools, 
and to remove trustees of other endowments 
who may have grossly neglected their trust; 
to administer school estates and endowments in 
so far as may becoine necessary through the 
exercise of the foregoing powers; and to compel 
the establishment of advanced elementary 
schools, or branches of schools. “Egypt and 
Constitutional Rule” is a valuable account of 
the present position of affairs in that country 
by an English resident. Lady Verney continues 
her “ Autumn Jottings in France,” which are 
pleasantly written, but imbued with a strong 
prejudice against peasant proprietorship. Mr. 
W. E. Bear replies to the Duke of Argyll ina 
paper on “The True Principle of Tenant-right.” 
A still more instructive paper, partly bearing on 
the same question is that on “ Emigration from 
Ireland,” by the well-known Mr. Tuke, who 
presses home the fact that nearly a fifth of the 
people live in a condition of abject poverty, and 
have no other means of subsistence than “ from 
one to tenacres of poorbog land.” Mr. Tuke main- 
tains that for them nothing can be done except 
to assist them to emigrate, and he utterly denies 
that the people are unwilling. But we are by no 
means convinced that the reclamation of waste 
lands would be too costly and too slow, especially 
if the peasantry had a proprietary interest. Miss 
Cobbe, in her paper with the antagonistic title 
“Vivisection and its Two-faced Advocates,” 
replies in detail to her recent critics, with not a 
little of the exaggeration characteristic of her 
previous articles. 

The remaining articles are “The Relation of 
Insects to Flowers,” a Darwinian discussion by 
the eminent Dr. Asa Gray, of Boston, U.S.; 
“The Opium Trade and Sir Rutherford Alcock,” 
a conclusive reply to the advocates of this 
iniquitous traffic, by B. Fosset Lock; and “The 
Political Condition of Belgium,” by E. de Lave- 
leye, the eminent Belgian economist, who gives 
a melancholy account of the difficulties which 
result from the ceaseless strife between the par- 
tisans of traditional religion and the partisans 
of freedom—the Clericals and the Liberals. 

—--s 
Quarterly Review. 


The British Hodder, 
_, Stoughton, and Co. 
The British Quarterly, like the Modern 


Review, gives the signatures of its contributors, 
with only an occasional exception, and the result 
is an increase of interest connected with articles 
which are known to come from the pens of writers 
of considerable authority or repute. , 

The present number, unlike most of its pre- 
decessors, comprises little or nothing of a 
directly religious or theological character except 
the brief article on “ The Imitation of Christ,” 
which is the only unsigned article, and deals in 
no very original way with a well-worn but 
always attractive subject. 

Materialism is the subject of discussion here 
as in the Modern Review, and the theories of 
Lucretius, Tyndall, Picton, Martineau, and W. 
B. Carpenter on “ Matter and its Relation to 
Life” are discussed in an elaborate criticism 
from the pen of John Masson. 

In an able article on “ Mohammedanism and 
the Ottoman Turks” Mr. 1. C. Trowbridge 
reveals the unfavourable influence of the religion 
of the Koran onthe life and character of the 
Turks, the degeneracy of the race, their hostility 
to Christianity, known only in its corrupt form, 
and their enthusiastic devotion to the doctrine 
of the Divine Unity as an intellectual dogma 
entering into the entire political and social life 
of the Ottoman race. We protest against this 
religious creed being styled “rigid Unitarian- 
ism.” The writer should have known that 
Unitarianism, as J. H. Newman concedes, is a 
form of heretical thought within the pale of 
Christendom, the natural correlative of Trini- 
tarianism, the belief in One God in one person, 
instead of in three persons. Mohammedanism 
and Judaism are properly to be styled Mono- 
theistic religions. Unitarian writers and 
preachers have themselves often sanctioned this 
prevailing error by speaking of Unitarianism as 
if it were synonymous with Monotheism. 

The remaining articles call for no special 
comment here. They are, “The Influence of 
the Italian Renaissance on the Elizabethan 
Stage,” by Vernon Lee; “ Astronomical Ex- 
planations of the Force of Inertia,” by Henry 
Larkin; “The Sculptures of Pergamon,” by 
Gustav Hirschfeld; “The Union with England 
of Scotland and Ireland,” a sad picture of 
English injustice and misgovernment in the 
past, by Mr. Thomas Shaw, ending with the 
prophecy of modified Home Rule as a solution 
of difficulties to which even an overburdened 
Parliament may not be unwilling to listen; and 
finally “Democracy in France in 1882,” an in- 
structive paper by M. E. de Pressensé, pointing 
out that the great question of the day is how to 
reconcile democracy and religion; and “The 
Imperial Elections in Germany,” a valuable 
sketch of Bismarck’s policy, from the pen of 
our friend and contributor, the Rev. J. Frederick 
Smith, late of Chesterfield. The number ig 
brought to a close, as usual, with the copious 
review of “ Contemporary Literature.” 

a 


Thomas Carlyle. A History of the First Forty 
Years of his Life, 1795-1835. By J. A. 
Froude, M.A. Longmans, 1882. 

[rrrst norrcs, ] 

We can hardly over-estimate the value of this 
biography as a veracious account of the real 
Carlyle just as he was with all his defects of 
temper; his irritable genius, his intense self- 
sacrificing devotion to his family; his half-re- 

entant love for his wife, whose real worth he 
faediy knew until he had lost her for ever; and 
his resolute determination to make for himself 

a foremost place in letters, and amid all discou- 

ragements and the indifference of a generation 

which knew not its greatest prophet to speak 
forth at all hazards the message which it was 
given to him to utter. The work will undoubtedly 
take its place in the history of literature with 
Boswell’s “ Life of Johnson,” Lockhart’s “‘ Life 
of Scott,” and a few other books of a similar 
class which will live as a precious possession for 
ever. Yet the immediate interest of this bio- 
graphy, it must be confessed, is greatly impaired 
by the previous publication of the “ Reminis- 
cences,” that fascinating work so greatly mis- 
understood and unduly disparaged, which re- 
vealed to us the inner Chotigive and life of a man 
of peculiar genius, and made him known to the 
world as he really was, with all his weaknesses, 
eccentricities, and hasty judgments of his con- 
temporaries. But, after all, what is any bio- 
graphy worth if it does not reveal the real man 


to us, and not as Carlyle himself would say, 
the mere simulacrum, the outside show of the 
man? ‘To our mind there is nothing so really 
creditable to the “Reminiscences” as the 
censure that has been so copiously bestowed 
upon both the writer and editor. We would 
not have lost a word even of the acrid per- 
sonal judgments. They bring the man himself 
near to us; they show that he at least was 
not blinded by the glamour of genius, but saw 
even the greatest of his contemporaries as they 
really were, with the essential littleness which 
is often characteristic of men of the highest 
literary eminence. Evenin his most acrid judg- 
ments there was no ill-nature.in Carlyle. He 
simply saw further than others into the real 
mind and heart of a man and faithfully re- 
ported what he saw. 

In the present preliminary notice we can do 
little more than add one more voice to the mul- 
titude of greetings which this biography has re- 
ceived, reserving a fuller review until another 
opportunity, when there is less demand upon our 
limited space. 

In the voluminous papers placed in his pos- 
session, Mr. Froude tells us in his preface, 
Carlyle’s history, external and spiritual, lay 
out before him as in a map. _ By recasting 
the entire material, by selecting chosen passages 
out of his own and his wife’s letters, by exhibit- 
ing the fair and beautiful side of the story only, 
it would have been easy, Mr. Froude adds, 
without suppressing a single material point, to 
draw a picture of a faultless character. But 
this would have been a portrait without in- 
dividuality, and least of all could such idealising 
be ventured upon in a life of Carlyle, who him- 
self would infinitely rather be painted as he was, 
with all his angularities, his sharp speeches, 
his special peculiarities and infirmities, exactly 
as they had actually been; and the result of 
this thoroughly veracious life will be to confirm 
Mr. Froude’s own saying, that “when the 
Devil’s advocate has said his worst against 
Carlyle, he leaves a figure still of unblemished 
integrity, purity, loftiness of purpose, and in- 
flexible resolution to do right, as of a man 
living consciously under his master’s eye, and 
with his thoughts fixed on the account which 
he would have to render of his talents,” One 
more passage we must quote from Mr. Froude’s 
explanatory preface, and then we must close the 
book until the Liverpool Conference leaves us 
with comparative leisure and tolerable amount 
of space at our command. Mr. Froude, after 
explaining that the publication of Mr. Carlyle’s 
letters with the connective narrative of Carlyle 
himself will follow at no distant period, together 
with an account of his last years when his 
biographer wags in constant intercourse with 
him, adds :— 

It may be said that I shall have thus produced no 
“ Life,” but only the materials for a ‘ Life.” That 
is true. But I believe that I shall have given, not- 
withstanding, a real picture as far asit goes; and an 
adequate estimate of Carlyle’s work in this world is 
not at present possible. He was a teacher and a 
prophet in the Jewish sense of the word. The pro- 
phecies of Isaiah and Jeremiah have become a part 
of the permanent spiritual inheritance of mankind, 
because events proved that they had interpreted cor- 
rectly the signs of their own times, and their pro- 
phecies were fulfilled. Carlyle, like them, believed 
that he had a special message to deliver to the pre- 
sent age. Whether he was correct in that belief, and 
whether his message was a true message, remains 
tobe seen. He has told us that our most cherished 
ideas of political liberty, with their kindred corol- 
laries, are mere illusions, and that the progress 
which has seemed to go along with them is a pro- 
gress towards anarchy ond social dissolution. If he 
was wrong, he has misused his powers. The prin- 
ciples of his teaching are false. He has offered him- 
self asa guide upon a road of which be had no 
knowledge; and his own desire for himself would 
be the speediest oblivion both of his person and his 
works. If, on the other hand, he has been right, if, 
like his great predecessors, he has read truly the 
tendencies of this modern age of ours, and his 
teaching is authenticated by facts, then Carlyle, too, 
will take his place among the inspired seers, and he 
will shine on another fixed star in the intellectual 
sky. Time only can show how this will be. 


Messrs. Warp, Lock, anp Co. have added to their 
new ‘‘ People’s Edition ” of popular works a volume 
of Longfellow’s poems. The price is sixpence, 
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Literary Hotes. 


Tun Atheneum states that Mr. Swinburne is en- 
gaged in writing the article ‘‘ Mary Stuart ” for the 
“Encyclopedia Britannica.” 

Reavers of Longfellow will welcome the appear- 
ance of ‘Hiawatha, and other Legends of the 
Wigwams of the Red American Indians,” edited by 

-Mr. Cornelius Williams. It forms part of the 
“ Library of the Fairy Tales of all Nations,” and 
gives the foundation upon which Longfellow built 
his poem. 

Iv is stated that Prince Frederic of Schleswig- 
Holstein-Augustenburg, cousin of Prince Christian, 
who died on last Christmas-day, has bequeathed 
the greater part of his valuable library of Oriental 
books and MSS. to the University of Cambridge. 

Tux committee for the erection of a monument 
on the Thames Embankment in memory of William 
Tyndale, who first translated the New Testament 
into English, have agreed that Mr. J. E. Boehm, 
A.R.A., should prepare and place the bronze statue, 
10ft. in height, on a suitable granite pedestal on the 
site (west of Charing-cross) granted by the Metro- 
politan Board of Works. 

Mr. J. H. Hesseus, the learned editor of the 
‘Tex Salica,” has finished an interesting work on 
Gutenberg, which will shortly be published by Mr. 
Quaritch. 

Prorrssor Spriey’s ‘Life and Times of Stein” 
is being translated into French, The book is at- 
tracting a good deal of attention among students of 
history on the other side of the Channel. 

Tue long-expected first part of ‘‘ Specimens of 
Early English,” edited by Dr. Richard Morris for the 
Clarendon Press Series, is almost ready for publica- 
tion, and will be ready shortly after Easter. Pro- 
fessor Skeat contributes a short preface. 

Tur Pitt Press will publish next October the Pa- 
lestinian redaction of the Mishna contained in the 
Cambridge University Add. MS. 470, edited by the 
Rey. W. H. Lowe, who is, we believe, one of the can- 
didates for the vacant Regius Professorship of He- 
brew. Several Hebraists of note are competing for 
the chair. 

Maussrs. Warp, Lock, anp Co, have secured the 
right of reissuing in England and America the ela- 
borate illustrations to the French edition of the 
Waverley Novels, now being published by Messrs. 
Didot and Co., of Paris. They will be brought out 
by Messrs. Ward and Lock in connection with a new 
edition of Sir Walter Scott’s works. 


Ancrent TABLETS FROM Sippara, on SEPHARVAIM. 
—Nine cases, representing a portion of the results 
of the researches just on the point of being resumed 
by Mr. Hormuzd Rassam, who left this country for 
Alexandria and Babylon on the 6th instant, have 
just arrivedin London. The tablets which they con- 
tain are for the most part small, and, either whole 
or in a fragmentary condition, are estimated to 
reach about five thousand in number. The texts 
on the tablets are large beyond precedent as com- 
pared with the size of the vehicle on which they are 
inscribed. The new importation, so far as it has 
been investigated, consists chiefly of trade documents, 
and largely of contracts for the sale or supply of 
corn and other agricultural products. They are 
dated in the reigns of Samassumukin and Kanda- 
lanu, the Chinladanus of the Greeks, who were con- 
temporary with the latter half of the reign of Assur- 
hanipal, or Sardanapalus, of Assyria, about s.c. 646. 
The tablets are from Aboo-habba, the site of the 
ancient Sippara, the Sepharvaim of the Old Testa- 
ment, which is mentioned by Sennacherib in his letter 
to Hezekiah as one of the cities whose kings had 
been unable to resist the might of the Assyrians. 
Sippara—-or Pantibiblon, as the Greeks called it— 
is mentioned by Berosus as having furnished five 
out of the ten Chaldean kings of the time before the 
Flood, and as the place where Xisuthrus, or Noah, 
buried the records of the antediluvian world at the 
time of the Deluge, and from which his posterity 
afterwards recovered them. The Hebrew term Sep- 
harvaim, which is the verbal equivalent of the ‘‘ two 
Sipparas,” is applied to twin cities, one of which is 
situated on each side of the river. The Sippara, 
from which the tablets just received in London have 
been procured, is the Sippara, of Samas, T'sipar sha 
Shamas, or Sippara of the Sun God, as being a place, 
par excellence, where the sun was a chief object of 
worship. The other Sippara, or Sippara of Anunit, 
which is supposed to have contributed in ancient 
times to name the Sepharvaim of Scripture history, 
is up to the present moment unknown to modern 
investigation, 


THE INQUIRER. 
Our Contemporaries, 


PROPHETIC MISANTHROPY. 


The Spectator, in an article on Mr. Froude’s 
“Uife of Carlyle,” writes :— 


Mr. Froude makes no sort of attempt to dis- 
guise, even if he does not give almost artificial 
emphasis to, the atrabiliousness of Carlyle’s attitude 
towards human life. Indeed, Mr, Froude remarks 
with a sort of pride that probably Isaiah himself 
was not a very pleasant or accommodating com- 
panion, and intimates that in this respect prophets 
who denounce the shortcomings of their countrymen 
are apt to be very much alike. Thereisno comment 
on Carlyle to which his biographer refers oftener than 
his mother’s, that Carlyle was ‘‘gey ill to live 
with,”—and this peculiarity obviously strikes Mr. 
Froude as a most interesting personal feature, of 
which an honest biographer can hardly make too 
much. But if the prophetic faculty is supposed to 
include the power of really spurring man on to 
higher life and work, we doubt very much whether 
it be consistent with a nature of such unmixed 
aggressiveness as Carlyle’s, Whether Isaiah was 
“‘gey ill to live with” or not, we do not know. 
We do know that not one of his great denunciations 
of the hollowness and self-sufficiency of the Jews 
of his time was unaccompanied by passages of 
sublime and heart-stirring encouragement, in which 
the strength of the Almighty arm to reach and 
bless his people, and his unfailing promise to 
uphold and strengthen those of them who should 
cling to him, are poured out in speech that is less 
like mere words of any human tongue than the 
breakers of the eternal love itself, as they touch 
and shatter themselves on ‘‘ this bank and shoal of 
time.” For ourselves, we had, we confess, always 
thought that this was part and parcel of the function 
of the prophet—that scathe and burn away the 
evil in man as he might, he must always have the 
power, and prove the power, to renew the fountains 
of that life which is pure, at least as effectually 
as to apply the scorching fire to that life which 
is impure. Carlyle appears to have failed ut- 
terly in this. For though his misanthropy is 
closely allied with prophetic wrath, though it is 
not hatred of that which is good in man, but 
of that which is petty and poor in man, still it is 
hatred of what is petty and poor even more than of 
what ig evil in man, and itis wholly unaccompanied 
with vivifying and restoring life. Carlyle, if he 
were a prophet at all, was a prophet sent only to 
smite, and not to strengthen ; a prophet of the purely 
destructive kind, whose function it was only to make 
us see through the conceits of modern civilisation, 
but whose voice failed the moment you asked him 
for something wherewith to replace these conceits, 
something breathing the spirit of power and of love 
and of a sound mind. What Carlyle wanted was 
some true love for man—for man in his insignifi- 
cance, and yet his great capabilities. Of this he 
had hardly a grain. Flaming wrath for every sign 
of the smallness of the scale on whieh so much of 
man’s nature is built, he had in abundance. And 
his “ dark humour” must be said to have extended 
itself to the creative Power which had sanctioned 
and tolerated this smallness of scale, and had de- 
creed that only in the power of conscience and love 
can frail human beings grow into something nobler, 
and more worthy of eternal life. 


THE SUSPENSE OF FAITH, 

The Christian World writes :—The present is be- 
yond all doubt an age of transition, an age of 
unexampled diffusion of reading and speculation, 
an age when animmense multitude of persons have 
ceased to believe as their grandfathers believed, 
and when thousands have to ask themselves how 
far it is their duty to walk publicly in their grand- 
fathers’ footsteps. The shaking and crumbling that 
haye taken place in traditionary beliefs would be 
appalling were it accompanied by more irregularity 
or spiritual indifference; but the temper of the 
public mind is more earnest, and manners are 
probably more correct than when scepticism was 
almost unknown, but dissipation ran riot, and few 
cared enough about religion to ask whether their 
yague notions on the subject were right or 
wrong, The great body of intelligent persons have 
now awakened to the duty of proving all things, 
and the spirit of earnestness and reverence in 
which investigation is, on the whole, conducted, 
warrants the hope that, in spite of haste and im- 
patience, the general issue will be not a dissolution 
of all religious bonds, but a holding fast to that 
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which is good, Men whose delight is in the Bible, 
men who think no thoughts about Christ or Chris- 
tianity except such as are adoring and reverential, 
men who take part not only in works of organised 
charity but in the activities of Christian congrega- 
tions, are now refusing, even in Scotland, to put 
their names to systems of theological dogma. We 
conclude, then, that all, except those who believe 
that religion is noxious and worship a waste, or 
worse than waste, of time, ought to attend social 
worship. The question is whether a man ean sin- 
cerely join his fellow men in doing homage to God, 
not whether he accepts this or that system of 
theology. 


THE NATIONAL CONFERENCE 
Of Unitarian, Liberal Christian, Free Christian, Pres- 
byterian, and other Non-Subscribing or Kindred Con- 
gregations, to be held at Liverpool, 18tb, 19th, and 
20th April, 1882. 


Tuirp List or DenEcatns. 

The names of Ministers are not given, unless ap- 
pointed as sole Delegates by some Congregation or 
Association. 

AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION, 

Rey. Pirr DintincHam, of Charlestown, Mass. 

Rev. Hosart Cuarke, of Weston, Mass. 

Berard Murmorian Union. 

Rev. J. Moore, Mr. James Odgers. 

British AND Fornign UnrTarraAn ASSOcrarTion. 

Additional Member.—Mr. R. Harwood, J.P. 

West Ripine Unitarran Mission, 

Mr. Joseph Lupton, J.P. (President), Rev. W. Blazeby, 

B.A. (Secretary), Rev. J. Thomas, M.A, 


CoNGREGATIONS. 

Altrincham.—My., Francis Nicholson. 

Barnard Castle. —Misses Lee. 

Birmingham (New Hall Hill).—Mr. H. Payton, J.P., 
Mr. S. Sutter, Mr. J. Cross. 

Cardif.—Rev. Thomas Holland, 

Chorley.—Mr. James Bentham. 

Chowbent.—My. Caleb Wright, Mr. Charles Eckersley, 
Mr. J. H. Hope. 

Crewkerne.—Mr. 8. Robinson. 

Dewsbury.—Mr. Thomas Richards, 
Meltzer. 

Dowlais.—Mr. Thomas F. Harvey. 

Gorton.—Mr. R. Peacock, J.P. 

Great Hucklow.—Mr. Furness, Mr, John Maltby. 

Gulliford, Lympstone, and Topsham.—Rev. W. 
Sutherland. 

Hastings.—Rev. J. Ruddle. 

Larne.—Rev. James Kennedy. 

Lewes.—Mr. John Every. 

Limavady.—Rev. J. A. Newell. 

London (Brixton).—Mr. H. Tate, Mr. D. Martineau, 
Mr. F. Nettlefold, Mr. G. Lawford. 

Longton. —Mr. Thomas Hawley, Mr, J. Brough. 

Lydgate.—Rev. B, Glover. 

Mossley.—Mr. J. N. Lawton, Mr. 8. D. Haigh. 

Nottage, Bridgend, and Wick,—Mr, W. Phillips, Mr. 
W. J. Phillips. 

Portsmouth (St. Thomas’s).—Rey. J. Ellis. 

Portsmouth (High-street).—Rev. T. Timmins, Mr. 
Fulljames, Mr. 8. Knight. ‘ 

Rademon (Co. Down).—Mr. Wm. H. Bingham. 

Rhydygwin.—Mr. W. Rees. 

Rotherham.—Rev. W. Blazeby, B.A. 

Saffron Walden.—Mr. Erasmus Brinkworth. 

Selby.—Rey. J. Pilkington. 


Mr. ©. M. 


Tux public library of Geneva has just come into 
possession of a valuable literary bequest. Madame 
Streickeisen, who inherited from her grandfather, 
Paul Moulton, anumber of Rousseau manuscripts, 
and who died a short time ago, has bequeathed to 
the city the entire collection. It consists of eight 
volumes, all written in Rousseau’s own hand, and 
comprises his ‘‘ Les Confessions,” two volumes ; 
“Te Contrat Social,” one volume; ‘ La Profession 
de Foi du Vicaire Savoyard,” one large volume ; 
“ Oraison Funébre du Duc d@Orléans,” one volume ; 
“Projet de Constitution pour la Corse,” drawn up 
by Rousseau at the request of Paoli in 1760; 
“ Morceaux Divers,” one volume, and two volumes 
hitherto unpublished. Some extracts from the 
volume entitled “ Morceaux Divers ” were published 
about twenty years ago by M. Georges Sireickeisen 
Moulton, son of the testratix. 

“Tye Russian Empire: its Origin and Develop- 
ment,” by S. B. Boulton, is the title of the new 
volume of “‘ Cassell’s Popular Library,” to be issued 
on the 25th inst. : 

Mrssrs. SImpKIN AND MarsHauu will issue imme- 
diately Mr. Charles K. Salaman’s long-promised book 
“ Jews as They Are,” which has been materially 
increased since it has been in the Press, notably by 
a study of Shylock from a Jewish point of view. 


THE INQUIRER. 
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Correspondence, 


FREE WILL AND NECESSITY. 
TO THE EDITOR. 

Sim,—I am much pleased to have an opportunity 
to reply upon this very important subject to one 
who is so well able to state the arguments in fayour 
of the common idea of free will as ““C. B. U.” 

He thinks that the causation which I believe to 
hold good between our-previous mental states and 
our determinations is of the same kind as that which 
exists in reference to causation in the physical world, 
But there is this great difference between the causa- 
tion of a merely physical effect and that of a deter- 
mination; that in the forming of a determination 
we cause the result by means of certain efforts ; the 
resulting determination is the effect of the conditions 
and of the efforts which we make in forming it; 
while in the merely physical world the effect is 
simply the consequence of the conditions. I there- 
fore do not suppose that influences are ‘‘ quite om- 
nipotent ;” for if they were so thoy would produce 
the determination ‘‘ without any efforts of ours.” 
In the passage quoted by ‘ C, B. U.” from my little 
book, the conditions upon which man’s character and 
conduct are dependent in the first place, are stated ; 
setting forth the true part of the idea of necessity, 
denied in the common idea of free will. But the 
statement is not complete. For it is also stated in 
my little book that character and conduct are depen- 
dent in part upon the personal agency of the indi- 
vidual—the true part of the common idea of free 
will, denied in the idea of necessity or determinism. 
It is a mistake, therefore, to suppose that I mean to 
say that our determinations are ‘‘ wholly ” dependent 
upon conditions. And it is misleading to speak of 
our determinations as ‘‘acts of self-determination.” 
Our determinations are not acts. We do not do 
them, We form them. The act of self-determi- 
nation is the mental process by which we form a de- 
termination. A determination is a feeling, or, more 
correctly, a combination of thought and feeling—of the 
idea of an act, combined with the feeling that we 
will doit. Itis the result of personal agency and 
conditions. 

Again, it is thought by ‘‘ C. B. U.”” that praise and 
blame can only be justified by the consideration that 
it was competent for a man under particular con- 
ditions to have formed a different determination 
from that which he did form. But the ides, that it 
was so in any case is a mistake, which arises from 
failing to distinguish between what we know before 
and what we know after we have acted. Before we 
do an act, while we are deliberating whether we will 
do it or not, we feel or know, if we are not Neces- 
sarians who believe with Mr, Mill that our will to act 
is ‘given us, not by any efforts of ours, but by cir- 
cumstances which we cannot help,” that our deter- 
mination will depend, not alone upon present inter- 
nal and external conditions, but also upon our per- 
sonal agency in forming it. We know that the doing 
or not doing of the act depends upon the determina- 
tion which we shall form, and we do not yet know 
what this will be, or is to be. We, therefore, feel 
as if it were competent for us to do the act or to re- 
frain from doing it. But when we have formed the 
determination and have done the act, the state of 
things is changed. We now know what the result 
was; and was to be. And wecan look back at the 
process of causation by which it was produced. And 
if we know the mental process by which we form 
our determinations, we may perceive that it con- 
sisted of a succession of efforts consequent upon 
conditions, and of changes in the conditions con- 
sequent upon the efforts; and that, therefore, the 
resulting determination was in part dependent upon 
our personal agency, but was dependent, in the first 
place, upon the conditions upon which our personal 
agency was dependent, We see, therefore, that in 
the existing conditions the result could not have 
been otherwise than as it was. And thus we find 
that all things are oyer-ruled by Supreme power; 
and that, although man’s agency in the causation of 
events, or results, is in many cases a most impor- 
tant and an essential part of the means by which 
the events or the results are produced, it must 
always bo subordinate to the laws of causation. 

Man’s merit or demerit, therefore, is not conse- 
quent upon any competence in him to alter the 
course of supreme causation, or to act in any case as 
a irst Cause, or independently of conditions, It 
is dependent upon his possession of a power of self- 
government, and upon his efficient exercise of his 
power to regulate his conduct beneficially, or his 
failure to exercise this power efficiently, 


Praise and blame, in the true sense of the terms, as 
stated by ‘‘ C. B, U.,” could not be rationally applied, 
even as means to influence the forming of a man’s 
determinations, if man had no power to form his 
determinations; because man could not deserve 
either praise or blame by regulating his conduct well 
or ill, But as he has a power to do so we may 
rightly praise him when he has exerted this power 
beneficially, and may blame him when he has 
neglected to do so, without supposing or implying 
that his agency or his neglect was independen’ of 
conditions. If the criminal had no power of self- 
government “all idea of moral disapprobation as 
applied to his past and present character would be 
out of place.” But the knowledge that he is de- 
pendent in the first place upon conditions in the 
exercise of this power does not make itso. It only 
qualifies very beneficially our moral disapprobation. 
When we know that the formation of his character 
has been in the first place dependent upon condi- 
tions, and that his conduct is at all times dependent 
in the first place upon present conditions, of which 
his character is one of the most important, we blame 
without the feelings of unkindness which are excited 
in us by the idea that he was the primary or inde- 
pendent cause of his determinations and his acts. 
And we employ punishment, when it is necessary to 
do so, not in the spirit of vindictiveness which is 
consequent upon that idea, but in the humane spirit 
of the feeling surgeon who finds it necessary to have 
recourse to his operating instruments. 

But men will obtain other beneficial consequences 
still more important than the production of this en- 
lightened spirit of humanity. For they will be en- 
abled by this fundamental knowledge to ascertain 
the causes of character and conduct—the © causes 
which have hitherto prevented the success of the 
educator in his endeavours to produce the purely 
beneficial educational results which he has desired, 
and the means by which he will be enabled to suc- 
ceed. 

Thus the knowledge of solution of this old con- 
troversy will become the means by which improve- 
ments in the formation of character will be effected 
which were impossible while men denied either the 
truth which is asserted in the doctrine of necessity, 
or that which is asserted in the common idea of free 
will. And thus, in due time, the means will become 
known by which the necessity for human punish- 
ments wll be superseded by the remoyal of the 
causes by which in the past this necessity has been 
produced; the chief of which has been the absence 
of the knowledge of the causes by which the in- 
jurious development of the good dispositions of man’s 
nature has beev produced, and of the causes or means 
by which their beneficial development will be ob- 
tained, Henry Travis, 

——_—___—— 
THE RESURRECTION OF JESUS. 
TO THE EDITOR. 

Sir,—Mr. Bartram discusses the old old question 
of ‘the Resurrection” as though he talked to men 
who accepted the point of view occupied by contro- 
versialists of fifty years ago. When people believed 
that after death the dead lay in their graves till 
“the judgment day,” and then “ arose,” the uprising 
of the body of Jesus had some kind of symbolical 
meaning in it, as what the old preachers called a 
“pledge” of our ultimate uprising. But it was 
always cold comfort; for the rising of the body of 
a dead man or a dead god three days after its in- 
terment is a very thin pledge of my resurrection 
some thousands of years to come. Now all that is 
altered. People who really believe anything at all 
about life beyond the grave believe that there is no 
such thing as death; believe, therefore, that Jesus 
never died, though his body was done to death; and 
that all who “die” pass on, out of the body, into 
the higher life. What became of the body of Jesus, 
then, is a matter of no consequence. If it got up 
out of the grave, that would prove nothing so much 
as that the crucifiers did not complete their work. 
But if Jesus was in some way able to prove to his 
circle of disciples that though out of the body he 
still lived, that is of infinite consequence, and is 
indeed a glorious pledge of our persistence after the 
incident called death. When, therefore, people talk 
of the resurrection of Jesus as though everything 
turns upon the return to earth of a body, they miss 
the mark altogether ; they might as well talk about 
a resurrection of one’s old clothes. It has become 
plain that we either go on living after what we call 
death, or we shall never live beyond that incident at 
all. If the thinking conscious man is put into the 
grave, then at death we are “done for,” and Mr. 
Bradlaugh and some learned ‘ professors ” sre right, 
But if the real man persists, and only shuts the eyes 


of the body upon dust and ashes, to open them 
upon the abiding things of the spirit, then, as I 
have said, there is no such thing as death; and all 
discussion about the resurrection of the body of 
Jesus, or of anybody else’s body, becomes at once 
uninteresting and unmeaning, except as a bit of 
history or from a medical point of view. The real 
resurrection is the marching out of the spirit-man 
when the poor tabernacle of the flesh falls to pieces. 
Leicester, April 9. J. Pace Hoprs, 
Se 
THE MIRACLES OF FEEDING. 
TO THE EDITOR. 


Sir,—Mr. Richard Bartram, in his article on 
Miracles, in to-day’s Inquirer, makes the following 
remark :— 

“ Of the other miracles there is only one which 
is common to the Four Gospels, t.c., the feeding of 
the five thousand by the shore of the Lake of 
Galilee. Itis true that a similar story is told in 
the Gospels of Matthew ani Mark of a rather less 
number, but that has always seemed to me to bo 
really the same story, with the simple variation of 
four for five.” in 

But both St. Matthew and St. Mark, whilst each 
recording two separate miracles with what Mr, Bar- 
tram calls a ‘‘ simple variation,” record also some 
words of the Worker of the Miracles which show 
that the two accounts cannot ‘‘ be really the same 
story.” Thus, St. Mat. xvi. 9,10, “Do ye not yet 
understand, neither remember the five loaves of 
the five thousand, and how many baskets ye took 
up? Neither the seven loaves of the four thousand, 
and how many baskets ye took up?” And St. 
Mark yiii. 19, 20, ‘‘ When I brake tke five loaves 
among the five thousand, how many baskets full 
of fragments took ye up? They say unto Him, 
Twelve, And when the seven among four thousand, 
how many baskets full of fragments took ye up? 
And they said, Seven.” It is evident from these 
words, which have apparently escaped Mr. Bartram’s 
attention, that two separate miracles were wrought, 
and that the theory of their identity, and of a 
variation in the story,is untenable, K B. 

Haster Hye, 1882. 

——— 
THE CONFERENCE AND THE SUSTENTA- 
TION SCHEME, 
TO THE EDITOR. 

Srr,—Speculation as to the probable success of 
the approaching conference would now be out of 
place. Of one thing there can, I think, be no 
doubt, namely, the admirable character of the sub- 
jects for discussion. None, surely, could have been 
selected more worthy of the attention of this the 
first of our national conferences. 

Iam particularly glad that one matter has not 
been overlooked. I mean that really most important 
practical one which will be brought forward by Mr. 
Rawson. If anything should come out of the dis- 
cussion of it in the shape of a thoroughly sound 
sustentation scheme, that alone will be worth the 
assembling of the Conference. ‘‘ The painfully low 
average of the salaries” of certain of our ministers, 
to which Mr, Cogan Conway last week alluded in 
your columns, cannot be satisfactory to our laity, 
We are not indifferent to theology. With us it is 
emphatically the queen of the sciences, and by con- 
sequence the Ministerial office must be a noble 
function... We have riches in our body, and, if the 
conference should evoke the necessary earnestness, 
the right thing should be easy of accomplishment. 
Why might we not raise £30,000, or even £50,000 ? 
It need not be done all at once; a few practical 
details might meet any difficulties. Professional 
men, and others dependent on their incomes, should 
have a series of years allowed them for their con- 
tributions, the contingency of death, &c., mean- 
while being also provided for, What might not 
such a fund do for us! I sincerely wish Mr. 
Rawson success in his efforts. It will be a great 
thing if our first conference should be marked by a 
practical scheme of this character. 


April 12. 

—— a ——_—— 
THE LATE REY. D. DAVISON. 

TO THE EDITOR. 
Sin,—Miss Davison ‘ emphatically protests” 
against the remark in my biographical notice of her 
father, that ‘‘as a minister he was not successful.” 
Permit me to point out that the statement objected 
to did not stand alone, but had a qualifying context, 
being immediately followed by a reference to Mr. 
Davison’s resignation of his office at the age of 
forty-five, and the closing of the chapel. My in- 
tention was simply to state an unquestionable fact 


A Layman, 
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relating to an old Presbyterian congregation of his- 
toric interest, and its last minister. Having regard 
to his superior abilities and attainments and his 
sterling qualities, no one will regard his failure at 
Jowin-street as a reproach ; but all will admire Miss 
Davison’s spirited letter guarding her father’s 
memory from any suspicion of blame. 
April 9. W. D. Junemy. 


Toe Founeran or Lonerrnnow.—The New York 
papers of the 27th ult. contain accounts of the 
funeral of Longfellow, which took place on the pre- 
vious day. The ceremony was characterised by 
great simplicity. In the house the services con- 
sisted, says the New York Times, of a brief address, 
with reading of selections from the Scriptures by 
the Rey. Samuel Longfellow, of Philadelphia, the 
poet’s brother; singing by a choir of female voices, 
with piano accompaniment, and a short |concluding 
prayer, also\by the Rey. Samuel Longfellow. These 
services were strictly private, and in the presence of 
a small company, embracing only the family and 
relatives who were present at the poet’s death-bed,'and 
a few of his intimate literary friends and neighbours, 
There were the poet’s family of sons and daughters, 
his brothers and sisters, and of those not of the 
immediate family, Ralph Waldo Emerson, who 
would not be deterred by the delicacy of his health 
and his advancing years from{attending the funeral of 
his old and revered friend; Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
George William Curtis, Charles Eliot Norton, the 
Rey. Cyrus A.‘ Bartol, Alexander Agassiz, and Mrs, 
Louis Agassiz, This company was grouped around 
the coffin, at the head of which sat the Rev. Samuel 
Longfellow, who alone conducted the simple services. 
The plain coffin was covered with black broadcloth, 
and bore a single line of passion flowers. The 
inscription on the plate was: ‘‘ Henry Wadsworth 
Longfellow, Born February 27,1807. Died March 
24,1882.” Immediately on the conclusion of the 
services the body was borne to Mount Auburn and 
deposited in the family vault. It was followed to 
the grave by the larger portion of those present at 
the services. The ceremony was as simple here as 
the services at the house had been, and there was 
no display of flowers, only a profusion of evergreen 
being placed about the grave. The Rev. Samuel 
Longfellow spoke the words: ‘‘ Oh death, where is 
thy sting? Oh grave, where is thy victory? Dust 
thou art, and unto dust though shalt return. The 
Lord gave and the Lord taketh away. Blessed be 
the name of the Lord.” And this was all. Public 
services later in the afternoon and after the burial 
were held in Appleton Chapel, Harvard College. 
These were attended by those who had been pre- 
sent at the funeral services, and a crowded congre- 
gation, many who desired to attend being unable to 
get into the hall. Selections from the Scriptures 
and from Longfellow’s works were read appropriate 
to the occasion, among others the lines from 
“ Hiawatha” beginning— 

He, the sweetest of all singers, 

Beautiful and child-like was he ; 

Braye as man is, soft as woman, 

~  Pliant as a wand of willow, 

Stately as a deer with antlers 

All the many sounds of nature 

Borrowed sweetness from his singing, 

Aji the hearts of men were softened 

By the pathos of his music. 
The Rev. Professor OC. C. Hiverett afterwards de- 
livered an address upon the poet’s life and works, 
The services concluded with the singing of the 
hymn: 

God is merciful, and His love 

He sheds upon the path in which we rove. 
Longfellow had for the last quarter of a century 
attended a Unitarian church, and was classed as a 
prominent member of the Unitarian denomination. 

—____ 


M. Renan’s “ Mare Auréle” has been placed on 
the Index. 


Hontoway’s Pits. — Indigestion and Liver Complaints. 
—The digestion cannot be long or seriously disordered 
without the derangement being perceptible on the coun- 
tenance. These Pills prevent both unpleasant conse- 
quences ; they improve the appetite, and with the increase 
of desire for food, they augment the powers of digestion 
and assimilation in the stomach, Holloway’s Pills deal 
most satisfactorily with deranged or diseased conditions 
of the many organs engaged in extracting nourishment 
for our bodies from our various diets—as the liver, 
stomach, and bowels, over all of which they exercise the 
most salutary control, By resorting at an early stage of 
this malady ,to these purifying and laxative Pills, the 
dyspeptic is speedily restored to health and strength, and 
his sallowness gradually vanishes, 
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MANCHESTER DISTRICT SUNDAY SCHOOL 
ASSOCIATION. 

The thirty-seventh annual meeting of the Man- 
chester District Sunday School Association was held 
on Good Friday in the Unitarian Free Church, 
Strangeways. At eleven o’clock there was a religious 
service in the church, which was crowded, and a 
sermon was preached by the Rey. R. A. Armstrong, 
B.A.,of Nottingham. After|dinner in the school-room, 
at which four hundred and fifty persons were present, 
the business meeting was held, the Presment (the 
Rey. H. H. Dowson, B.A.) in the chair, The report 
was taken as read. 


The income has been £169 13s. 54d., the expenditure 
£188 9s. 9$d., leaving £18 16s, 4d. still due to the 
treasurer. The loss on Teachers’ Notes has been about 
£16. Arrangements are pending by which this loss 
will be materially reduced. The schools forming the 
Association now number 62, and in 55 schools on the 
books 1,338 teachers ; 719 classes ; 10,181 scholars, 
including 2,916 adults. The average morning attend- 
ance of scholars per cent. is 50, against 51, and after- 
noon attendance 675, against 68, in the statistics in 
the last annual report. The committee have again been 
urged to supply an acknowledged want of our schools 
by the publication of one or more Service of Song. 
Though no satisfactory service of the kind has yet been 
forthcoming, the subject has not been overlooked, and 
iv is most earnestly commended to the consideration of 
the new committee. The committee have still to 
complain that Teachers’ Notes is not supported as it 
well deserves to be, and urge upon committees of 
schools to purchase quarterly a sufficient number of 
Teachers’ Notes, and issue them gratis to their teachers, 
a plan which is already adopted in several schools. 
The fourth annual examination of Sunday scholars was 
held on April 4th, 5th, and 6th, 1881, when 447 
candidates presented themselves from 17 schools, as 
against 624 candidates from 27 schools in the previous 
year. Of these 305 satisfied the examiners, and passed 
the examination—52 in the honours division, 98 in the 
first class and 155 in the second class of the pass 
division, The falling off in the numbers both of candi- 
dates and of schools presenting them seems at first sight 
to indicate a decline of interest in the examinations. 
But, on the other hand, the increase in the probable 
number of candidates from 696 from 17 schools this 
time last year, to 766 from 16 schools for the next 
examination to be held on April 8rd, 4th, and 5th, 
shows that in some schools, at any rate, the system is 
found to work well. The friends of the Association 
will learn with regret that with this annual meeting 
Mr. John Reynolds will terminate his long connection 
with the Association as one of its secretaries. Mr. W. 
H. Mellor, who has long been a member of the Com- 
mittee, and has acted as Secretary of the Manchester 
Unitarian Sunday School Union, has kindly consented 
to allow himself to be nominated at the annual meeting 
as co-Secretary with the Rev. P. M. Higginson. 

The Prusipent, in his opening address, made an 
earnest appeal for the extension of the examination 
scheme in the Sunday-schools, He was somewhat 
sorry that the movement had not made greater way, 
because he had a strong conviction that it was cal- 
culated to do much good if it only took hold of the 
Sunday schools, A great opportunity was before 
these instifutions, and in going into his own and 
other schools he had often felt how very much more 
good might be done to improve that opportunity, 
He regarded the leisure of the Sunday as a thing 
of priceless value. Amid the press of engagements 
in the week there was not much time for cultivating 
those things which enlarged the mind and improved 
the life, but in the leisure of the Sunday there was 
the occasion which, if seized, could alter the whole 
tone and spirit of the life and character. He had 
looked to Sunday-schools to do much in this way, 
and the question was how to make the schools do 
it. When he spoke of Sunday-schools he did not 
think so much of those scholars who attended day 
schools ; he thought the most important work was 
with the boys and girls who had left the day schools. 
He rejoiced to know that a large portion of the 
young people in their schools consisted of persons 
over thirteen years of age, and he considered that 
with these lay their chief and most important work. 
They had amongst these the opportunity of carry- 
ing on the education, the elements of which were 
only commenced in the day school life. How to 
meet this great calling was a yuestion which 
pressed itself upon his attention, and he looked 
upon the examination scheme ag one means of help- 
ing the! Sunday-schools to do theix work more 
efficiently. He had seen the advantage of young 
people going through a systematic course, of having a 
definite aim before them, and was convinced that 
the effect would be beneficial to both teachers and 


scholars. He knew that many present were opposed 
to the examination scheme, regarding it as a secular 
work more akin to_day school or college work, 
whereas the work of Sunday-schools should be 
distinctly religious. He agreed that the work of 
the schools was religious, and wanted to know in 
what way the making of teaching systematic and 
effective militated against the religious work of the 
schools. Religion was a life, a spirit, and an in- 
fluence. Who was more likely to have influence 
with the scholars? Surely he who occupied their 
minds with the keenest interest and taught them 
most effectively. There were some people—religicus 
sort of people, he supposed—who thought the proper 
way of spending Sunday was to go half asleep, 
There were fashionable people who lounged in the 
park, criticising their neighbours’ dresses and show- 
ing off their own. That possibly was a religious 
way of spending Sunday, but he regarded it as a 
vain and empty way. His notion was that good work 
done by the mind was as good a thing in the Sunday- 
school as anything could be, and that it had a 
religious influence upon the mind to be active, 
thoughtful, and earnest in study. It was the empty 
mind, the idle life, that usually went wrong. If 
they wanted to draw people out of public-houses 
they must place before them high refining in- 
fluences, and things which the people cared for, 
and in cultivating the minds of their scholars they 
were lifting them above the low debasing pursuits 
which led persons into temptation. He therefore 
could not see that there was anything in the objection 
that by making the teaching efficient, looking after 
the intellectual results achieved and striving after 
higher, they were neglecting the religious interests 
of the Sunday-school. He could not believe that 
any teacher who had religion burning in his soul 
would lose it because he spent his time in giving 
instruction to his scholars and in trying to raise 
them intellectually as well as morally—(applause). 
There was a saying in ‘‘ Middlemarch” to the effect 
that if any man once became content with shabby 
achievements that man was lost; and in placing 
before scholars an ambition to shine in their studies 
they were placing a high and not a low motive 
before them. It might be urged that a system of 
examinations would arouse feelings of jealousy and 
ambition. Jealousy was to be deprecated, but 
he denied that ambition was wrong. Nothing 
great or good was accomplished without a high 
ambition, and as for jealousy, his experience at 
school and college was that the boy who won the 
prize was honoured and loved by those who had com- 
peted with him. Besides, one of the main purposes 
of teaching was to fit young people for the life on 
which they were entering ; and in the school, which 
was a world in miniature, the children should be 
taught to fight the temptations to which they would 
be exposed and rise superior to them. He hoped, 
therefore, that the schools who had adopted the 
examination system would continue it, and that 
those who had not begun it would at least give it a 
trial. In his own school they had singing, dra- 
matic, dancing, German, and geography glasses ; 
they tried to meet everybody all round and svit 
everybody’s taste, so that there was something in 
the Sunday-school that each could be interested in. 
He knew there were some people who thought dra- 
matic and dancing classes were wrong. For his 
own part he thought a good dramatic performance 
was good both for spectator and actor, and that a 
dance in good and pure company was as good a 
thing as anybody could engage in. He had some- 
times thought it rather hard that families who 
allowed their own children to dance until four and 
five o’clock in the morning found fault with Sunday 
scholars if they had the presumption to dance until 
half-past ten at night. He detested class legis- 
lation; he objected to the doctrine that what was 
sauce for the goose was not for the gander; he be- 
lieved that what was good for one was for another, 
and hig dostrine was that the Sunday-schools were 
doing a grand work in finding a happy and bright 
home week after week for young men and women, 
It was the influence around them, not the thing 
they did, that was so much to be considered ; it was 
the company in which they were rather than the 
act itself which they did; and let them hope that 
they had in Sunday-schools the good company with 
which any one could mingle without harm, That 
was his idea, and he raised a plea that the Sunday- 
school should be made a bright and congenial home 
for young people, and then they would not lose but 
keep the elder scholars—(applause), 

On the motion of the PrusipENT, seconded by Mr, 
Franx Jonus, the report and treasurer’s statement 
were accepted, 
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The Rev. D. Wauustry (Bury) moved the appoint- 
ment of officers for the ensuing year, Mr. John Rey- 
nolds to be president, and thanking the Rev. H. E. 
Dowson for his services during the past twelve 
months. 

The resolution was seconded by Mr. G. R. Evans 
(Liverpool), and carried. 

A cordial welcome was then given to Mr. I. M. 
Wade, representing the London Association, and the 
Rey. R. Armstrong, representing the North Midland 
Association. 

After Mr. Wapr had acknowledged the compli- 
ment, a special vote of thanks was accorded to Mr. 
Armstrong, onthe motion of the PResmpEnt, seconded 
by Mr. J. Heys, to which Mr. Armsrrone briefly 
replied. 

A vote of thanks was also passed to the Strange- 
ways Church congregation for their hospitality, and 
the resolution was acknowledged by the Rey. T. J. 
Marriott, the minister. 

Mr. J. H. Reynoxtps moved, the Rev. 8. A, StErn- 
THAL seconded, and Mr. E. Wryser supported a 
resolution, which was passed, urging the desirable- 
ness of the members of the Association joining and 
by all means in their power forwarding the interests 
of the provident society started by the Manchester 
Unitarian Sunday School Union. 

This concluded the business of the meeting. 


EVENING MEETING. 


The evening meeting was held in the same church, 
and was wellattended. In the absence of Mr. Alder- 
man Grundy, who had been announced to preside, 
Mr, Edwin Winser was called to the chair.—After a 
few remarks from the Cuarrmay, a resolution to 
place on record the mecting’s regret at Mr. J. Rey- 
nolds’s resignation of the office of Secretary, and 
thanking lim for his valuable services during the 
long period of sixteen years, was carried by accla- 
mation.—After Mr. Ruynoxps had replied, 

The Rey. Denpy Acarz, B.A. (Gorton), read a 
paper on “‘ Aids for Teachers.” He said his action 
was severely practical. He wished to Geal with 
the methods ot works, with aids—actual or possible, 
partly used or lying untouched within their reach— 
to the better discharge of the task which, as Sun- 
day-school teachers, they had undertaken. He re- 
minded them that rules, methods, abundance of exter- 
nal machinery would be of little use to them unless 
it-was in the felt presence of the universal Father, 
and in the spirit of the great elder brother, that they 
essayed to teach the younger brethren. A good deal 
of what passed for teaching in Sunday-schools did 
not really deserve thename. If a teacher, so-called, 
spent all his time in reading a story book to his 
class, the occupation might, so far as it went, be 
innocent and harmless enough, but it was something 
which the scholars might just as well do for them- 
selves. Ifa ‘“‘ teacher” let his class simply “read 
round” a chapter in the Bible, or in some other 
book, and took little or no pains to make them 
understand it, and to prevent them from getting 
very mistaken impressions of the meaning of un- 
familiar words or allusionsf he could not surely be 
said to teach them. Neither in amount nor in 
accuracy would their knowledge have been increased. 
A teacher must be a person who at least tried to teach. 
And totry, honestly and patiently, must be better than 
to muddle on week by week with no sustained effort 
to do better. One of the great difficulties in the 
way of a teacher was to gain and secure the atten- 
tion of his class. This could not be got by de- 
manding it or claiming it as aright. Nothing but 
a sense of real interest in the thing that the teacher 
was saying would secure the attention of the 
scholars, True attention came from the fact that 
one had something to say worth saying. He com- 
mended to their notice the statement, ‘‘ When you 
teach have something good to say, say what you 
mean, say it well, and leave off when you have said 
it.” Having by due preparation and a proper method 
of imparting instruction succeeded in interest- 
ing scholars they had still to assure themselves 
that they really understood what they had been 
told, and that it had made an impression on their 
minds likely to be permanent. Various writers 
insisted on the necessity of questioning the 
scholars after teaching. He considered that 
the necessity of questioning was not as 
fully recognised amongst them as it should be. 
He knew of many difficulties, but was persuaded 
of its vast importance. It was, in his judgment, 
the oniy safeguard against hopeless misunder- 
standings on the part of the scholars, He thought 
it was decidedly better to teach a little at a time 
and teach it thoroughly than to hurry through 


stationary. 


THE INQUIRER. 


the scholars’ progress. That some practical good 
might, if possible, come out of the Conference, he 
would offer two remarks about books and suggest 
four debateable questions as falling naturally 
within their present scope. As to books, prepara- 
tion for Sunday lessons was made continually more 
easy and their choice of subjects more wide by 
the publication of teachers’ notes and of the class 
and note books of the Sunday School Associa. 
tion, and those who wished to study methods of 
teaching would be much enlightened by various 
publications of the Sunday School Teachers’ Union. 
The questions he suggested for debate were— 
(1) whether preparation of their lessons was as im- 
portant as he had made it out to be, (2) whether 
there was any conspicuous gap still unfulfilled in 
their class-book and notes for lessons, (3) whether 
considering that almost every book treating system- 
atically of methods of teaching came to them from 
orthodox sources, and therefore contained much 
about the Bib'e and human nature which was out of 
harmony with the convictions of their teachers, 
would it not be desirable for some competent person 
amongst them to write a manual of methods for the 
guidance of their schools ? (4) whether it would not 
be desirable to secure for every intending teacher 
before he began his work some personal instruction, 
definite and helpful so far as it went, to fit him for 
what he was undertaking. 

A discussion followed, in which various sugges- 
tions were made for the improvement of Sunday- 
school teaching. 

The Rev. J, Frerston gave it as his opinion, 
founded upon many years’ experience in various fields 
of labour, that there was no work which brought 
such sure and satisfactory results as earnest work 
done in the Sunday-school. 

Mr. I. M. Wave pointed to the plan in use 
amongst the orthodox bodies of having fixed lessons 
for each Sunday in the year, and suggested that 
Unitarians would do well to adhere to some system 
of lessons in their schools. 

The Rev. F. H. Jonzs, Mr. C. Grunpy, the Rev. 
W. Mircuetz, and others also took part in the de- 
bate, which was terminated by the passing of a vote 
of thanks to the Rey. D. Agate for his paper. 

A vote of thanks was passed to the Chairman for 
presiding, and the proceedings ended. 


NORTH END DOMESTIC MISSION, 
LIVERPOOL. 


The twenty-third annual meeting of the sup- 
porters and friends of this mission was held on the 
30th ult. at the Mission, Bond-street. Mr. R. R. 
Rarupone presided, and amongst those present 
were Messrs. S. G. Rathbone, G. Holt, A. Booth, 
H. W. Gair, F. A. Rathbone, W. B. Gair, C. W. 
Jones, P. D. Carr, J. HE. Hawkes, F. Gaskell, G. Ei. 
Evans, the Revs. C. Beard, J. E. Odgers, and the 
Missionaries, Messrs. H. W. Hawkes and HE. M. 
Gabriel. Many ladies were also present, and the 
room was well filled with members of the Mission 
congregation and elder scholars. 
play of exotic and wild flowers brightened the plat- 
form. 

The meeting was opened with a hymn, when Mr. 
H. W. Hawszzs read his annual report, which, after 
a sympathetic reference to the severe illness of Mr. 
Gabriel, reviewed the work of the year 1881:—As 
visitors for the Provident Society, the two mis- 
sionaries had collected savings to the amount of 
£1,628 10s. 1d. The Temperance Benefit Society 
ended the year with fifty-one members, and divided 
a good surplus, The Window Gardening Society 
was fairly successful. The lodge of Good Templars 
touched its highest point in the autumn, and was 
very prosperous. The Juvenile Templars were not 
quite up to the mark. The Sunday-school showed 
an increased average attendance, viz., 108 in the 
morning, and 177 in the afternoon, and the elder 
scholars attend evening service very regularly. A 
social club-room has been added on for the eider 
boys and young men. The Mutual Improvement 
Society has made decided progress, and lectures 
had been given. The Mothers’ Meeting still thrives, 
The Childrens’ Church has a steady attendance of 
about fifty, The adult congregation is about 
Several minor matters were touched 
on, and the report concluded with an appeal to 
the authorities on behalf of public improvements 
much wanted at the North End, 

The Rev, Cuartes Brarp, in moving the adoption 
of the report, alluded to a passage in it, comment- 
ing on the irreyerence too often resulting from the 
extravagancies of the Salvation Army, and urged 
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reverence and awe. He believed that it always had 
a refining influence, and instanced a service he had 
witnessed in a foreign cathedral as a proof that 
perfect simplicity and popular power may be com- 
bined. He strongly supported Mr. Hawkes’s remarks 
on the needed improvements. 

Mr. C. W. Jonzs, in seconding the motion, 
earnestly combated the too-common idea that 
intemperance and other forms of evil are inevitable, 
and that a certain number of people always will go 
to the bad. He had faith that the time was coming 
when these things would be successfully fought 
down, and expressed astonishment that instead of 
only two Domestic Missions in the city there were 
not a hundred. « 

The Rey. J. E. Opcrrs, in moving a further reso- 
lution, spoke of the right basis cf the Salvation 
Army work, in appealing to the religious nature as 
the only sure way of reforming men, but pointed 
out that after the first excitement, during which 
much good was often done, in the attempt to 
rekindle the dying flame, more and more extra- 
vagant means were employed, bringing contempt on 
religion and doing grave injury, be 

Further resolutions were carried, and the meet- 
ing closed with hymn and prayer. 


—o—— 


MONEYREA UNITARIAN CHURCH. 
CONGREGATIONAL SOIREE, 


The annual soiree in connection with the above 
congregation was held in the Unitarian meeting- 
house, Moneyrea, on Tuesday evening, April 4. 
There was a large attendance of the members of 
the congregation and others. After the preliminary 
services, an adjournment was made to the meeting- 
house, which was well filled. The chair was 
occupied by Mr. David M‘Master, who was accom- 
panied on the platform by the Revs. J. C. Street, 
J. J. Wright, H. Rylett; W. J. Hurst, Esq., J.P.; 
Dr. Edward Gardner, Coroner; Messrs. F. D. F, 
O'Connor, Belfast Morning News, N. Bodel, Melagh ; 
D. M‘Cullough, Moneyrea; John Bennett, Belfast ; 
Gawin Orr, Gransha. Letters regretting unayoidable 
absence were received from the Revs. John M‘Caw 
(Killinchy) ; W. O. Magowan (Ravara); H. 
M‘Gowan (Ravara) ; and Messrs. Robert M‘Calmont, 
(Belfast) ; James Anderson (Saintfield); William 
Simonton (Combe) ; James McMaster (Tullycarnett) ; 
John Orr (Conlig) ; and others. 

The Cuarrman delivered a brief opening address, 
in the course of which he said that the general 
affairs of the congregation are in a more prosperous 
condition than at this time last year ; and that there 
is, if possible, even greater unanimity and cordiality 
of feeling amongst the members of the congregation 
itself, and a larger and more active sympathy be- 
tween them and the friends of other denominations, 
The Chairman went on to say:—We have been 
led to understand, by a variety of unpleasant in- 
cidents, that we are blamed for not having interfered 
in such a manner as to keep our minister’s political 
action within the lines laid down by those who 
assume to themselves the right and privilege of 
dictating the course of action which they believe 
ought to be followed. We regret that such a feeling 
should exist on the part of any of our friends, as we 
have no desire to separate ourselves from the great 
and influential party with whom we have so long 
acted, and to whom we have always given an earnest, 
an active, a united, and a consistent support. These 
differences have probably arisen from a misunder- 
standing of the relations which exist between this 
congregation and its minister. Civil and religious 
liberty has always been the watchword of the 
Moneyrea congregation. We regard liberty not as a 
mere abstraction or a mere word, but as an active 
and vital principle. Acting on this principle, when 
more than three years ago the pulpit of this con- 
gregation became vacant, we took the usual steps to 
secure the services of a suitable minister. Mr, 
Rylett was introduced to us, and, acting on the 
recommendations of tried and trusted friends, we 
invited him to become our minister. We had satis- 
fied ourselves that his training and education were 
such as to fit him to be the leader and guide of the 
religious thought and life of the congregation. We 
asked him to sign no creed; we bound him to no 
system of theological dogmas; and we certainly 
required of him ro allegiance to any political party. 
We were satisfied to know that he came to the 
work of the ministry here with a free and unfettered 
mind, and with an unsullied purity of life. And 
now, after an experience of more than three years, I 
only express the unanimous feeling of the congrega- 
tion when I say that the recommendations which we 
received have been fully justified, and our expecta- 
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tions amply fulfilled—(applause). It will therefore 
be af once seen that whether we agreed with Mr. 
Rylett’s political action or not, we could not in- 
terfere with him, without violating in a most 
flagrant manner that principle of liberty which we 
claim to be the fundamental principle of this con- 
gregation. Mr. Rylett came amongst us at the 
beginning of 1879, and he has been with us through 
one of the worst and most disastrous periods of 
agricultural depression ever experienced in this 
country. His pastoral duties led him into the 
homes of the people, and a searching and careful 
inquiry forced him to the conclusion to which all 
candid inquirers have come and must come, that 
the condition of the people was due not so much to 
accidental and temporary causes as to radical defects 
in the existing system of land tenure. And now 
when we consider the effect which the state of 
things he witnessed was likely to have upon Mr. 
Rylett’s mind, coming as he did fresh from a different 
condition of society ; when he found the popula- 
tion of the country rapidly thinning, the social 
status of the people gradually declining, and 
the education of the young so fearfully neglected, 
and when he found the whole energies of the 
people directed to the one absorbing purpose— 
that of trying to wring from an unwilling soil 
the exorbitant rent, which has been continually 
claimed by a grasping and avaricious landocracy—I 
say that let others think what they will, for my own 
part I am astonished at the moderation of his lan- 
guage and action. The course which Mr. Rylett 
has seen fit to take may not approve itself in 
every particular to all of us alike, but we are all 
abundantly satisfied that his sole desire is to do 
what in him lies to improve the condition of the 
people amongst whom his lot is cast—tcheers). 

Dr. GarpneEr (coroner) addressed the meeting on 
the subject, ‘‘ Civil and Religious Liberty.” The 
worthy coroner was particularly well received, the 
congregation of Moneyra haying taken a very active 
part in securing his election as coroner but a short 
time previously. The coroner’s speech was an elo- 
quent and exhaustive treatment of a subject which 
has from time immemorial been first on the list of 
sentiments at all gatherings of this large and re- 
spectable congregation, 

The Cuatrman next gave the sentiment of ‘ Libe- 
ral Religion and the Unitarian Society.” 

The Rey. J. C. Srruzr, in responding, said that he 
was there in a two fold capacity—first, as a minister 
of a free Church, to express his personal sympathy 
with the free Church here upon the hills that was 
trying through its modern, as it had tried through 
its past, history, to be perfectly éruc to the principles 
of religious as well as civil liberty. Heknew him- 
self what it wasto be subjectto many condemnations, 
and a good deal of social persecution and ostracism. 
He had had for a long period in the past to stand 
to a large extent alone among those who should 
have been his brethren, and had to suffer a good 
dealin various ways because of the very pronounced 
part he had taken in defence of the principles of 
religious liberty, and because he had ventured to 
identify himself with opinions that were anything 
but popular. As he had resented strongly anything 
like interference with his personal liberty, he was 
there that night to express his strong approval of 
the way in which the congregation at Moneyrea had 
recognised the perfect liberty of their minister, 
both in a political and a religious sense, and al- 
lowed him to take the course that seemed to him to 
be right—(loud cheers). He had never asked from 
those from whom he demanded respect that they 
should concur in his religious opinions, and he never 
cared whether they did or not, and neither, he took 
it, did Mr. Rylett require that all his brother 
ministers and the members of the free churches 
should agree with all his political actions, and he 
took it for granted he did not care whether they did 
or not. If, ina passing sentence, they would per- 
mit him to say that he had not concurred in all 
Mr, Rylett had said and done, it would only give 
more weight to what he would further say—that he 
believed Mr. Rylett had been acting upon conscien- 
tious principles, and he had a most perfect and most 
absolute right to so express himself, and should 
command respect for daring so to speak, He was 
there also in a representative capacity, as represent- 
ing the Unitarian Society of Belfast. The rey. 
speaker then went on vigorously to defend the Uni- 
tarian Faith. 

The Caarrman gave the sentiment of “ prosperity 
to the tenant-farmers of Ireland,” and coupled with 
it the name of Mr. W. J. Hurst. 

Mr. Hurst (who is regarded as a probable Liberal 
candidate for the representation of the county of 
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Devon) in responding said he thought it very generous 
on the part of the chairman that he should call upon 
him to address that meeting truly and unrestrictedly, 
although his political views and those of their clergy- 
man were so different. He knew there was no dan- 
ger of his presence there being misunderstood, and 
that no one there would suppose he had become a 
Land Leaguer any more thana Unitarian. He had 
much pleasure in coming there, and that for several 
reasons. He hoped, even if ‘he failed to convert 
their clergyman, he might at least convert some of 
his flock. He came there with pleasure, for he 
always liked to meet men of earnestness and enthu- 
tiasm. Knowing the history of the struggle for 
justice and liberty in Ulster during the last eight 
years, he could testify that the people of that district 
had all along fought with enthusiasm in the front 
ranks, He knew some were dissatisfied with the 
Liberal Government, some of whose actions had 
sorely strained the loyalty of many. But he be- 
lieved, if instead of some dozen or go of Cabinet 
Ministers, the twelve Apostles themselves were in 
place and power, they would be unable—speaking 
with all reverence—to conduct the affairs of the 
nation at this critical time so as to do full justice to all 
parties. He had heard it said ‘‘ Principles, not men,” 
should be, as it was once, the creed of the Liberal 
party. They thoroughly endorsed that principle. 
But still he reminded that meeting that a certain 
amount of faith must be placed in Ministers, who 
necessarily are more fully informed on all points 
than any other men could be, And he put it to 
them—did not, broadly speaking, Gladstone and 
Bright represent justice and progress, and Northcote 
and Salisbury injustice and retrogression? There- 
fore, was it not very important that they should 
calmly consider which they should choose —a 
Liberal majority and land laws administered by their 
friends, or a Conservative majority and land laws 
administered by their foes? He saw over a gate in 
one of our Ulster towns, Hsse quam videri—* to be 
rather than to seem ”—s0, in speaking to the senti- 
ment, ‘‘ Prosperity to the tenant-farmer,” he would 
say, let us honestly strive to be, not merely to seem, 
the well-wishers and friends of the farmer. True 
friends don’t flatter us, true friends don’t seck ex- 
clusive privileges for us, true friends will not seek 
to benefit us to the detriment of other classes of 
the community. They will tell us the truth, and 
seek noble but even-handed justice for us. The 
speaker then referred at some length to the condi- 
tion of the county, and concluded by hoping that 
even to the deadly conflict of the social forces now 
going on in Ireland will succeed peace and ‘ pros- 
perity to the tenant-farmer,” and to the whole com- 
munity—(loud applause). 

Mr. F, D. F. O’Connor in giving the sentiment of 
“The minister and congregation,” said that the 
relations which existed between that congregation 
and minister were such as ought to exist between a 
properly governed people and those who governed 
them, and those relations he maintained, did not 
exist in Ireland—(cheers). 


The Rev, H. Ryzurr, who was received with great 
cheering, said he had to thank them yery cordially 
for the many kind observations which had been 
made in respect of himself. He was glad to believe 
that the relations which subsisted between them 
were of the heartiest and most cordial kind. There 
was no house in the whole congregation in which 
he did not feel himself to be a welcome guest, and 
he believed there was no house within twenty miles 
of his manse in which he would not also be a 
welcome guest. He desired to thank everybody, 
not only the members of his own congregation but 
all other congregations who had rendered him on so 
many occasions such kind and willing service; for 
he would say that he never wanted anything done 
and got a refusal on the part of any man whom he 
asked to do it. So much for their pastoral relations. 
He hoped and prayed that they might be even more 
hearty and more unanimous than they were at the 
present time. No effort on his part should be 
wanting to render them so, and if they con- 
tinued to help him as they had helped him 
in the past they would have a continously suc- 
cessful career. A great deal of reference had been 
made that evening to matters which were perhaps a 
little outside their congregational life, but as Mr. 
Rylett’s politics seemed to be of such intense in- 
terest to such a great number of people inside and 
outside his church, Mr, Rylett was there to say that 
he was not ashamed of his politics—(applause). 
He came came to settle at Moneyrea, as Mr. 
M‘Master had sai¢c, at the commencement or a 


period of very disastrous agricultural depression. 
Mr, M‘Master did him no more than justice when 
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he said that he (Mr. Rylett) had made very careful 
inquiry into the condition of things that surrounded 
him. He found that the material condition of the 
people was poor in the extreme. He found that 
the fundamental principle of property was being vio- 
lated every day,and that there was going on, under 
a form of legality, a constant uninterrupted system of 
flagrant robbery. Mr, Rylett went at length into the 
political question of the relations of landlord and 
tenant. Hehad sought to break down that feeling 
of sectarian prejudice and hatred which had marred 
the pages of the history of this county in the past, 
and he had endeavoured to teach the people that 
if they looked that sectarian animosity in the face 
they would quickly remove it and have a united 
Ireland, and then the people would not be long in 
securing their demands. He believed in golf- 
reliance. It was necessary for Ireland and the 
people of Ireland to rely upon themselves, and not 
to depend upon any Prime Minister, He would say 
that he had no desire, and never had any desire, 
to separate himself from the Liberal party. He 
considered he was connected with the Liberal party, 
but if the Liberal party deserted Liberal principles 
as Mr. Chamberlain confessed it had done, he 
claimed his right to say that the Liberal party so 
called had forsaken their colours, and that he 
remained a Liberal. The attempt had been made 
to silence him, but he would not be gagged, and 
would maintain his opinions and express them 
regardless of what might happen, because he be- 
lieved with the venerated Fletcher Blakely, that the 
explicit avowal of the truth was the best means of 
promoting it—(loud applause). 

Mr. A. K. Srzwanrz, as the descendant of one of 
the founders of the congregation, also responded, 
and in doing so said he was satisfied that Moneyrea 
being a perfectly free and independent congregation 
had only to realise the responsibilities and liberty 
and be true to its fundamental principle, in order 
to secure large blessings for itself and for the com- 
munity at large. They hada minister who boldly 
spoke his mind, and it was their duty and their 
determination to support him— (cheers), 

The Rev. J. J. Wnicut in a happy speech moveda 
vote of thanks to the ladies who had so kindly pre~ 
sided at the tea table, to the choir and to the 
speaker, and the proceedings were brought to a 
close in the usual way. 

——_ > 


Norta-Mipranp Sunpay-Scxoon Assocratron,— 
The thirty-fifth annual meeting of this Association 
was held on Haster Monday, at the Old Meeting 
House, Mansfield. The devotional service was con- 
ducted by the Rev. R. A. Armstrong, B.A., of Not- 
tingham, and the sermon was delivered by the Rey. 
H. W. Crosskey, F.G.S., of Birmingham. Luncheon 
was afterwards provided in the school-room, of 
which about ninety persons partook. In the after- 
noon the business meeting was held in the chapel, 
under the presidency of the Rev. C. H. Wellbe- 
loved, of Mansfield. The minutes of the last an- 
nual meeting were read, and, on the motion of the 
Chairman, seconded by the Rey. RB, A. Armstrong, 
adopted.—A resolution, welcoming to the meeting 
the Rey. J. Freeston, of the Manchester District 
Association; Mr. W. J. Cross, of the Midland 
Christian Union Sunday School Association; and 
the Rey. J. M. Pilkington, of the West Riding 
District Association, was carried, after which the 
Chairman moved that the printed report of the 
Association, as presented, be received and adopted. 
—The Rey. E. P. Hall, of Loughborough, sge- 
conded, and the motion was unanimously§jagreed 
to, after a brief discussion.—The next resolution 
was that a vice-president be added to’the Associa- 
tion, and this was carried unanimously.—The 
officers for the ensuing year were then appointed, 
the President being Mr. Richard Enfield, Arboretum- 
street, Nottingham. It was resolved that the next 
annual meeting should take place at the Upper 
Chapel, Sheffield.—Mr. H. E, Perry moved that ex- 
aminations be discontinued in the schools, arrange- 
ments being made with the Manchester Association 
to extend their examinations to any school in this 
district wishing to be examined, He pointed out 
that the Association was put to expense simply for 
the sake of one or two schools, The Rey. R. A, 
Armstrong seconded the proposition, which was 
carried. ‘Tea was then provided in the school-room, 
and over one hundred persons sat down. ‘The Rey. 
C. H. Wellbeloved again took the chair, and Miss 
Gittins, of Leicester, read a paper on ‘“‘ A Plan of 
Work in Sunday Schools.” In the report presented 
by the committee the treasurer’s account showed 
that the expenditure during 1881 had been £54 Os. 2d., 
and that of the subscriptions contributed the sum 
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of £5 was from Nottingham, and of special dona- 
tions £4 2s, 6d. from Nottingham High Pavement. 
The Visitors’ Report stated that the various schools 
in the Association had been visited. The total num- 
ber of scholars on the books was 1,998, as compared 
with 2,008 last year. The number of schools in the 
Association was 17, and of classes in the schools 173, 
with 317 teachers. The average percentage attend- 
ance of scholars in the morning was 44, and in the 
afternoon 654, as contrasted with 49 and 69% last 
year. ‘The low percentage of attendance was attri- 
buted to scholars in some schools only being re- 
quired to attend in the afternoon, to imperfect 
returns, and to want of visitation. 

Sournm Sure~ps.—The annual sermons were 
preachel in Unity Church on Sunday last by the 
Rey. William Elliott, of Sunderland, and on Easter 
Tuesday the annual congregational tea and public 
mecting took place, A large number of friends were 
present from Newcastle and Sunderland. The chair 
was occupied by the Rev. R. Cowley Smith, who in 
the course of his address gave a résumé of his 
labours among them during his ministry, extending 
over nearly four years. Myr. Downey moved a vote 
of thanks to the preacher of Sunday, whose absence 
from that meeting through family bereavement 
they all deplored, which was seconded by Mr. Isaac 
Carr. A vote of welcome was passed by acclama- 
tion, on the motion of Mr. Thomas Hornby, seconded 
by Mr. J. H. Thompson, to the visitors. The Rev. 
Bli Fay, of Sheffield, responded in an earnest and 
impressive speech. He referred to-the early re- 
moval of their minister to his own neighbourhood. 
Personally he knew little of Mr. Smith, but he had 
been unanimously elected to Stannington because the 
people believed in him, had faith in him, having 
known him for many years, and he looked forward to 
working with him side by side, as Mr. Payne had been 
able to do. He then urged the congregation to work 
earnestly and firmly together during the necessary 
space of time before another minister settled among 
them. The Rey. Alfred Payne also responded, and 
in the course of an earnest appeal to the congrega- 
tion to be determined to overcome the temporary 
struggles of a young cause, said he looked upon the 
removal of Mr. Smith as a great loss to the district. 
He deprecated the love of change which some con- 
gregations seemed to exhibit. It was too often the 
case that just when a minister had been long enough 
to make his influence felt, some people were found 
who declared for a change. He impressed upon the 
members ofthat church to make up their minds to 
settle down resolutely to make their cause a success, 
and to show their earnestness during the time they 
would be without a minister by helping themselves. 
If they did that, they might rely upon it, the Associ- 
ation of which he was the representative would rally 
round them and they would soon again have the 
benefit of a regular minister. Mr. David Bell pro- 
posed a'vote of thanks to theladies, and Mr. T. Hornby 
moved a similar compliment to Mr. Smith for pre- 
siding. Mr. Smith briefly responded, and a most 
successful meeting was brought to a close by a hymn 
and the benediction. 
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TRUE AND FALSE ASSTHETICISM. 

The Rey. Brooke Herford preached recently at 
Chicago on “True and False Aistheticism,” from 
the text, ‘I took unto me two staves; the one I 
called Beauty, and the other I called Bands: andI 
fed the flock,’—Zech. xi. 7. If art, said Mr. Her- 
ford, be the secret of life, it is important to under- 
stand its principles, ‘The first of these is that it 
cares for realities, not for imitations. Beauty, the 
subtle, indefinable something which fills us with 
delight, is God’s work. The key to the study is 
merely to open the eyes to all around. Our dull- 
sightedness singles out certain aspects of nature for 
admiration, yet in reality the meanest roadside 
weed, the tuft of moss on the wall, the animalcula 
which swarm in every drop of water, have the 
strange and subtle elements of beauty given them 
from on high. ‘The fringing of the speckled foam 
on the sea is as beautiful and wonderous as the 
laughing ripple or the storm-tossed waves. With 
the real sense of beauty in the soul, the whole 
realms of nature are opened, and lead to awe and 
appreciation of the Creator. Further, if the love 
for beauty is genuine and grows out of an apprecia- 
tion of nature, itZwill save from another falsity— 
the fashion. But all material beauty, form, colour, 
and the like, is less than moral beauty. In the 
divine reality, beauty in relation to man is made up 
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of grades. Of these, the crown is moral beauty. 
Any form with life is more beautiful than a lifeless 
form. Is not a beautiful face superior to the 
highest work of sculptured marble? And the moral 
nature within, shining out, makes the beauty of the 
features. The great defect of estheticism is in 
overlooking this moral element, and regarding the 
beautiful only in relation to form and colour. Is 
not the prophet right in placing moral beauty high 
above this? John Ruskin is not responsible for the 
travesties of a crowd of camp-followers, He has 
never failed to assign moral beauty to its true place. 
It is not his precepts that have turned them into 
worshippers of things of the sense, from which the 
descent is easy to things sensuous and thence to the 
sensual. If there is to be an esthetic revival, let 
it be of the moral nature. Let the sympathy with 
the beautiful come from the heart. Considered in 
that light, the question arises, Is not wstheticism as 
a philosophy of life a mistake? Like any pleasure 
its expounders are putting it in the forefront of 
life; and the pursuit of pleasure for its own sake 
is always unsatisfying. Beauty as the leading ob- 
ject of life, in the sense of always seeking directly, 
is a selfish object. The real inspiration of a man’s 
life should be the thought of duty. The Swiss 
pastor Oberlin, whose life was a worthy example of 
this precept, nobly expressed the thought when he 
says :— 
“T slept, and dreamed that life was Beauty ; 

I woke, and found that life was Duty. 

Was then my dream a shadowy lie? 

Toil on, sad heart, courageously ; 

And thou shalt find thy dream to be 

A noonday light and truth to thee.” 


——_____—_ 


THE REY. H. BR. HAWEIS ON IMMORTALITY. 


On Easter Day the Rey. H. R. Haweis reviewed 
the arguments, old and new, for and against Im- 
mortality, at St. James’s, Marylebone. After 
alluding to the great national festival of the Spring, 
he discussed Immortality as (1) a sentiment; (2) a 
doctrine founded on a belief in Christ’s words, both 
of which, he said, weighed with those who believed 
it already and not with others; then (3), as not 
contrary to physiology; (4) as founded on Kant’s 
“Pure Reason” ; (5) as an hypothesis not explained 
and arranged on any facts; (6) as resting on a 
belief in God as a Father. 

St. Paul’s argument for our survival, from tho 
analogy of a seed dying in the earth and springing 
up, would not hold good, because the seed did not 
really die and the body does—burn the seed and it 
would not come up again. Analogy means pro- 
bability from a parallel case. The cases are not 
parallel. St. Paul’s figure was an illustration, not 
an argument, 

Neither would St. Paul’s argument, adopted by 
the Churches generally hold good—that because 
Christ rose we shall rise, That does not follow, and 
the more unlike ourselves you make out Christ to 
have been, the less does it follow. We die in Adam, 
sure enough, as Paul says; our connection with a 
mortal progenitor is organic and physical; but that 
physically we live in Christ—no ; our connection with 
Christ is spiritual, not organic, and may or may 
not exist in any special case; the assertion because 
‘the Head of Humanity rose, therefore the members 
will rise, is again a figure of speech, not an argu- 
ment; it proved nothing. 

The physiological argument against immortality, 
affirming the mind to be a mere product of matter 
and force, was then attacked. ‘* All that we know of 
the phenomena of mind and matter,” said the 
preacher, ‘‘is that they appear and disappear to- 
gether, but you cannot express mind in terms of 
matter, though for every mental operation you can 
show a material operation in the brain; but even 
then mind is not a proper product of matter and 
force; to account for it, mind, as Buchner says, you 
must have matter and force + X, or an unknown 
something.” Until man’s mind, or the human 
soul, could be expressed in terms of matter, you 
could not say that the dispersion of molecules, 
called death, necessitated the destruction of the soul. 
Therefore physiology did not disprove immortality. 

Kant founded his belief on immortality on the 
existence of the Moral Law—his argument for it 
was this :—A moral law is stamped upon men. It 
teaches virtue and happiness—the one dependent on 
the other—to be the supremo good. We have an 
instinct for both. We cannot but believe in their 
intimate connection, but we are impelled to scek 
more of each--i.c., to seek after the perfection of 


the moral law. That perfection, the realisation of 
the, supreme good, is nowhere possible in this life, 
Therefore, whoever has impressed man with the 
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law must somewhere provide in a future for its ful- 
filment. In this way Kant argues from the exist- 
ence of a moral law—unrealisable here—to the 
necessity of some hereafter. ‘This is his great argu- 
ment of the ‘‘ pure reason.” 

But, lastly, immortality is the hypothesis which 
explains and arranges a vast series of otherwise in- 
explicable facts. The mystery of savage popula- 
tions, of unfinished careers, broken-off work, 
ruined hopes and aspirations, accumulated stores of 
love and knowledge, the failure of noble lives—all 
these, if this life be all, argue a world unjustly and 
irrationally constituted—and that is inconceivable 
to us living in a world evidencing such wisdom and 
power and even moral order begun now. <A theory 
is accounted true in proportion to the number of 
facts it arranges. Immortalityis a theory which 
goes farto introduce order in the place of the deepest 
moral and physical discord. It arranges our facts. 

Lastly, the preacher dwelt on immortality as 
involved in the conception of God asa Father, If 
we believed that presentment of Him, Faith in 
immortality was a natural consequence. He who 
had formed us for earth, disciplined us for moral 
and progressive life here, would not, just when He 
had brought us to the knowledge of our longing and 
our love, wipe us out of His Universe. 


THE LATE DR. BELLOWS. 


At the monthly meeting of the Committee of 
the American Unitarian Association, held in 
Boston, the following letter was read from the 
Rev. Henry Jerson, Secretary of the British and 
Foreign Unitarian Association :— 


London, Feb. 25, 1882. 

Dear Mr. Reynolds,—You do not need to be as- 
sured of the deep regret with which we received the 
sad intelligence of the death of Dr. Bellows, 

To many of us he was almost as well known as 
he could have been to his friends at home, while the 
general body of English Unitarians have never lost 
the kindly impression which his visits leftus; and 
we hold in special grateful remembrance the occa- 
sion, nearly fourteen years ago, when he was the 
preacher at our annual meeting, and became an 
honorary member of the Association, 

I am desired, therefore, by the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Association to convey to your Com- 
mittee, and to our American brethren through your 
kind intermediation, the expression of their profound 
respect for the honoured memory of your late emi- 
nent coadjutor and leader in every worthy enterprise, 
and their keen sense of the great loss which we have 
suffered in common with you. 

Long has it been to us, as it would also be to your- 
selves, a source of strength and encouragement that 
the prominent place which our beloved friend was 
called to occupy in the religious life of your country 
was so ably and so nobly filled. But the high and 
well-deserved repute in which Dr. Bellows was held 
was not limited within the confines of our own body. 
His liberality of mind and his genial disposition had 
attached to him many personal friends to whom he 
was perhaps more the distinguished American citi- 
zen than the Unitarian minister. And his taking 
the leading part which he did, and did so admirably 
on one great national occasion, was gratefully ap- 
preciated by persons of all religious denominations. 
They felt that Dr. Bellows and others who served 
with him in the great cause of humanity were rightly 
interpreting the spirit of their Christian profession, 
and that it was to the credit of any forms of religious 
belief to show their practical effect in self-sacrificing 
devotion to human welfare, 

In many such ways of philanthropic labour 
throughout his long public life has Dr. Bellows 
shown that religion can and ought to concern itself 
with all the natural interests of mankind; and 
thus, without perhaps thinking of this result, did he 
commend to public attention and respect t 
Unitarian principles which in his own mind were 
identified with Christianity. But it was his glory 
to be in all things the Christian minister, Hig 
work and experience as a minister constituted, as he 
said, ‘‘ the backbone of his life;’”” and he laboured 
incessantly to’ extend the influence of Unitarian 
teaching. It was a happy inspiration which led him 
to bring the organizing and stimulating power that 
had effected such wonders under his Presidency of 
the Sanitary Commission to bear upon the great 
object of bringing together the Unitarians of 
America in your periodical conferences, in which 
have been so often exhibited those great gifts of 
intellect and speech and those graces of character 
which rendered the influence of Dr. Bellows at the 
Same time so commanding and so conciliating, 
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These were the qualities which enabled our revered 
friend to fulfil the important duty of mediating 
between the old and the new in the order of theolo- 
gical thought. We have long attributed to him 
this special function in the transition through 
which the Unitarian churches have been for some 
time passing. It was indeed his own frequently 
expressed conviction that he had been called to dis- 
charge such duty, and how sincerely he strove to 
perform it was shown in the effect upon his own 
mind. For his strong attachments to the past did 
not hinder the fullest sympathy with present move- 
ments of thought, and by none will the loss of such 
a leader be more deeply felt than by many earnest 
younger men, whom, while they were learning from 
him that liberty cannot subsist without law, he yet 
always encouraged to follow his own brave example 
of faithfulness to truth and duty,—I am, dear Sir, 
yery sincerely yours, 
Henry Inrson, Secretary. 

Signed on behalf of the Committee of the British 
and Foreign Unitarian Association. 

The Secretary, on behalf of the directors, sent 
an appropriate reply, which was presented to the 
Committee of the British and Foreign Unitarian 
Association at their meeting on Tuesday last. 


Obituary. 


‘DEATH OF THE REY. DR. DEWEY. 

We deeply regret to announce the death of this 
venerable American divine, which occurred on March 
21, at his house in Sheffield, Massachusetts, Dr. 
DeweySwas born in 1794, graduated at Williams 
College in 1814, and was ordained to the ministry in 
1823. He was an intimate friend and associate of 
Dr, Channing, and preached as his assistant for 
nearly two years, He was one of the most promi- 
nent representatives of American Unitarianism. 
His pastorate of ten years at New Bedford was 
succeeded by a settlement of fourteen years at New 
York. When Dr. Bellows went to that city in 1838 
a strong friendship sprung up between them, which 
was broken only by Dr. Bellows’s*death. Yet Dr. 
Dewey was so soon called upon to follow him that 
we may well say of him, as was said of Saul and 
Jonathan of old, they ‘“‘ were lovely and pleasant in 
their lives, and in their death they were not divided.” 
Dr. Dewey’s active ministry closed at the termina- 
tion of his settlement at the New South Church in 
Boston. He has since been engaged in literary la- 
bour. Hig principal published works were ‘‘ The 
Old World and the New,” ‘‘ Discourses on Various 
Subjects,” and ‘The Two Great Commandments.” 
His writings also included many contributions to the 
North American Review and other periodicals, We 
shall give a more {extended memoir in a subse- 
quent number, 

Mr. D. G. Rossrrt1.—Mr, Dante Gabriel Rossetti, 
the well-known poet and artist, died late on Sunday 
night at Birchington, near Margate, where he had 
been staying for some weeks. He had been in fail- 
ing health for some time past. Mr. Rossetti was 
the son of Mr, Gabriel Rossetti, the commentator of 
Dante, and was brother to Mr, William Michael 
Rossetti, the critic, and to Miss Christina Rossetti, 
the poetess. He was looked upon by many as the 
foremost exponent of the so-called ‘‘ zsthetic” 
school, bothin art end poetry. He was born in 
London in 1828, and early in life exhibited decided 
artistic tastes. He has been chiefly before the 
public as a designer for the better class of illus- 
trated works, and his name has been associated 
with those of Maddox Brown, W. Holman Hunt, 
Millais, and others. In 1861 Mr. Rossetti pub- 
lished a work entitled ‘‘The Harly Italian Poets,” 
and in 1870 a volumeof poems. Weare requested 
to state that the Fine Art Society, New Bond- 
street, propose to hold an exhibition of Mr. Ros- 
setti’s works at once (similar to the Millais exhibi- 
tion last year), and that they would be glad of the 
co-operation of possessors of important examples 
of his work, 


Tr is stated that the late Professor T. H. Green, 
of Oxford, has left behind him a considerable 
amount of unpublished writings in which his views 
are more fully developed than in the isolated essays, 
rather critical than constructive, which he had pub- 
lished in the Nineteenth Century or in Mind. 

—_—————— 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Several communications are unavoidably postponed, 

Next week we shall give in full the six Papers read at 
the Liverpool Conference, and full reports of all the 
other proceedings, 


Our Culendue, 


SUNDAY, Aprnrit 16, 


LONDON. 

Rey. P. H. Wicxsteep, at Little Portland-street Chapel, 
at 11.15 a.m. 

Rey. Cuas. Voysny, at Langham-hall, 43, Great Portlands 
street, 11.15 a.m. 

Lecture at St. George’s Hall, Langham: place, at 4 p.m, 
by H. Ausrey Huspaup, Esq., M.B., Lecturer on 
Medical Jurisprudence and Public Health, Extra- 
Academical School, Edinburgh, on “ The Border: 
lands of Sanity and their Relation to Crime.” 


THE NATIONAL CONFERENCE. 


On Tuesday, in Hope-streeé Church, at 6, Communion ; 
at 7.30 Religious Service in Philharmonic Hall, 
Preacher, Rev. Chas. Beard.—On Wednesday, at 9, 
in the Renshaw-street Chapel, Devotional Service ; 
at 10, Conference. in Hope-street Church; at 1, 
Lunch; at 3, Conference; at 6, Tea and Soirée,—On 
Thursday, at 10, Conference, and at 1, Lunch. 


* * Notices of Sunday Services are inserted in this 
Calendar at 6d. a line, and of other Meetings and Services 
gratis, provided a detailed Advertisement appears. 


SELECTED BOOKS. 

Geikie’s (C.) Hours with the?Bible: Vol 4, 6/. 
Girdlestone’s (Rev, A. G.) Christianity and Modern 

Scepticism, 3/6. 
Moody’s (D. L.) Power from on High, 2/6. 
Bes Commentary (The) on the Holy Bible, Vol. 4, 
The Trial—Did Christ Rise from the Dead? 3/6. 
Redford’s (G.) Manual of Scripture, with Illustrations, 6/. 
Waverley Poetical Birthday Book, 2/. 
Beal’s (S.) Four Lectures on Buddhist Literature in 

China, 10/6. 

Spencer's (H.) Political Institutions, Part 5 of the 

Principles of Sociology, 15/. 

Thayer’s (W. M.) Story of Abraham Lincoln, 5/. 
Gallenga’s (A.) Summer Tour in Russia, 14/. 
MacDonald’s (G,) The Gifts of the Child Christ, and other 

Tales, 2 vols. cr. 8vo, 21/. 

Mr. WAttTsR Mawer, Sunday School Association Office, 
37, Norfolk-street, Strand, W.C., will supply any of the 
above-named new books and new editions, at the price: 
named,¢ arriage freo, on receipt of Post-ollice Order, pay- 
ble at the Hast Strand Post-office. 


MARRIAGES. 
KINDER—WELCH—On the 13th inst., at the Parish 
Chureh of St. Mary Cray, Kent, by the Rev. C. C, 
Scholefield, Conduct of Eton College, Edward, second 
son of Richard Kinder, of Foot’s Cray, Keut, to 
Mary Ogle, eldest daughter of the Rev, Andrew 
Welch, Vicar of St. Mary Cray. 
KING—ALTHAUS—On the 12th inst, at St. Paul’s 
Chureh, Avenue-road, Sydney, Abraham, eldest son 
of the late Abraham King, Esq., M.D., of Bridg- 
water, to Anna Elizabeth, only daughter of Professor 
Althaus, of Winchester-road, N.W. 


DEATHS. 

CROMPTON—On the 12:h inst., at 34, Dorset-square, 
Lady Crompton, wife of the late Sir Charles Cromp- 
ton, Judge of the Queen’s Bench, aged 76, 

LISTER—On the 12th inst,, at her residence, Hampstead 
Heath, in the 78th year of her age, Anne, widow of 
Isaac Solly Lister. 

PHILIPS—On the 5th inst., at the Bank House, Check- 
ley, Loetitia, widow of the late Robert Philips, Esq., 
of Heybridge, aged $4 years. 

SMITH—On the 8th inst., at the house of P. W. Clayden, 
13, Tavistock-square, London, while on a visit, 
Walter Allen Smith, only son of Charles C. Smith, 
of Boston, U.S.A., aged 22. 


WORTHINGTON—On the 13th inst., ab Oak Cottage, 
Streatham-place, Maria, eldest daughter of the late 
William Barlow Worthington, of Bowden, Cheshire, 
aged 71, 
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One Copy for 3 months (13 weeks) (pre- 
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Ditto for 6 months (prepaid) ... peers mu0ds 
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Ditto for 12 months (prepaid) ... eee lose Ods 
As » (not prepaid) w£1. 33.104 


All Letters and items of Intelligence intended for 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


UBLIC MORALITY.—A MENTING in 

accordance with the following invitation will be 

held in the Compton Hotel, Liverpool, on the 20th inst., 
at Three P.M. 


WILLIAM SHAEN, Esq., M.A., in the Chair. 


DzEAR SiR, 


Your presence is earnestly desired at a meeting of 
Ministers, Delegates and Visitors to the approaching 
Conference at Liverpool of members of Unitarian and 
other Liberal Christian Churches, for the purpose of 
considering, and, if the meeting should so determine, 
of adopting resolutions on the subject of the Contagious 
Diseases Acts. 

In the year 1874 a meeting of Ministers was held in 
London at the time of the Annual Meetings of the Bri- 
tish and Foreign Unitarian Association, which was at- 
tended by many of our leading Ministers, and which 
appointed a Committee to prepare a petition for the 
repeal of the Acts. 

Since that time a flood of light has been thrown upon 
the terrible evils involved in the whole system of State 
regulation of Prostitution in England and on the con- 
tinent of Europe, in India, and China, which we are 
deeply convinced render it the duty of our Churches to 
raise their voices in protest against the continued exist- 
ence of these Acts. — 

The Right Hon. James Stansfeld, M.P., has given 
notice of hisintention to bring the whole question of the 
Contagious Diseases Acts before Parliament during the 
present Session, in the form of a Bill for their repeal. 

It is right that we should explain that the promoters 
and Committee of the Conference are in no way what- 
ever responsible for the meeting to which we now invite 
you. We convene it entirely on our own responsibility, 
thinking that when so many representatives of our 
Churches are gathered together for the Liverpool Con- 
ference, the opportunity ought not to be lost of meeting 
to discuss the question of the Acts, and we trust that it 
will be agreed to add our voice to that of every Church 
which has declared itself on the subject, in condemnation 
of the Acts, and in demand for their repeal. — 

It is understood that, while all those who unite in 
this invitation approve of the meeting, some of them may 
be prevented from attending. 


James Martineau 
James Drummond 
Charles B. Upton 
J. Estlin Carpenter 
H. Enfield Dowson 
Thomas Sadler 
William Shaen 
William T, Malleson 
John A. Crozier 
Henry §. Solly 
Robert Spears 
Benjamin Dowson 
Charles T. Poynting 


S. Barton Worthington 
William Henry Herford 
Henry Ierson 

William Binns 

Silas Farrington 
William Henry Channing 
Philip H. Wicksteed 
R. L. Carpenter 

James Black 

Charles J. Herford 

J. Panton Ham 

John Robberds 

R. R. Suffield 

James C. Street 


Richard A. Armstrong 
R. Crompton Jones 


Andrew Chalmers 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 


IRKBECK BANK.—Current Accounts 
opened according to the usual practice of other 
Bankers, and Interest allowed on the minimum monthly 
balances when not drawn below £25. No commission 
charged for keeping Accounts. 

The Bank also receives money on Deposit at Three per 
cent. Interest, repayable on demand. 

The Bank undertakes, for its Customers, free of charge, 
the eustody of Deeds, Writings, and other Securities and 
Valuables ; the collection of Bills of Exchange, Dividends, 
and Coupons; and the purchase and sale of Stocks and 
Shares. 

Letters of Credit and Circular Notes issued. 

A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on application, 


FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


Southampton-buildings, Chancery-lane. 


THE BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY S ANNUAL 
RECEIPTS EXCEED FOUR MILLIONS. 


OW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR 
TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, with Immediate 
Possession, and no Rent to pay. Apply at the Office 
the BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 


OW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 
H FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH, with 
Immediate Possession, either for Building or Gardenixng 
purposes. Apply at the Office of the BIRKBECK FREE 
HOLD LAND SOCIETY. 


A Pamphlet, with uil particulars, on application. 


FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 
Southampton-buildings, Chancery-lane, 
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BRITISH AND FOREIGN UNITARIAN 
ASSOCIATION. 


ewe pne by Rospert CoLtyer, “ Nature 
kK) and Life,” and “The Life that Now Is,” in One 
Volume, Price 2s., post free, if prepaid ; or for Twelve 
Copies and upwards, ls. 6d. each, carriage free. 


“ 


EXTS AND MARGINS of the REVISED 
NEW TESTAMENT, By Dr. G, Vance Sait, 1s, 


OSITIVE ASPECTS OF UNITARIAN 
THOUGHT AND DOCTRINE. Cheap Edition, 1s. 


Address, Miss Puivpor, 37, Norfolk-street, Strand, 
London, 


Just published, crown 8yvo., price 2s. 6d., 


N EVENING SERVICE for Solemnising 

the LORD'S SUPPER. By Henry Hawkzs, B.A., 

F.L,S. With a Preliminary Address to Young Christian 
Ministers, 


By the same Author, 
1. A SERVICE for COMMEMORATING the 


Anniversary of our Saviour’s Instituting the LORD’S 
SUPPER. Crown 8vo., 2s. 6d. 


2. THE PASSOVER MOON. Crown 8yo., 6d. 
Wituiams and Noreatz, 14, Henrietta-street, Covent- 

~ garden, London ; and 20, South Fredcrick-street, Edin- 
burgh, = 


Will shortly be published, 


NEW BOOK OF POETRY, by Exiza 
Happock (née Gregory), entitled “ DISSOLVING 
VIEWS OF EARTH’S HISTORY, and Other Poems.” 
The volume will be a crown octavo of about 300 pages, 
tastefully bound in extra cloth, gilt lettered, at 4s. a 
volume, post free to subscribers. 
The Rev. W. S. Key, Boston, Lincolnshire, will be 
pleased to receive names of intending subscribers, 


OOKS PRESENTED TO MINISTERS, 
The COMMITTEE of the BRITISH AND FOREIGN 
UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION will forward, gratis, to 
Ministers and Students in Divinity, a Packet containing 
two valuable Works, of which large editions were printed 
for this purpose, ;viz., “Christ the Revealer,” by J. 
Hamitton Tuom, and ‘‘ Heresy and Orthodoxy,” by J. 
BLaNco Warr, with a Sketch of the Author's Life, by 
J. H.Tuom, Six penny stamps for postage to be enclosed 
with the applications. 


Address, Miss Puitpot, 37, Norfolk-street, Strand, 
London, 


K NGLISH LANGUAGE and LITERA- 
op be TURE, COMPOSITION and READING. 

Miss LOUISA DREWRY has some time Disengaged 
for Lecture—or Practice Classes in Schools, She would 
also read with Private Pupils.—143, King Henry’s-road, 
South Hampstead, N.W. 


SCHOOL, WIMBLEDON- 
COMMON, S.\V. 

The SCHOOL RE-OPENS for the Midsummer Term 
for BOARDERS on SATURDAY, April 22; for Day 
Boys on MONDAY, April 24. 

FRANKLIN J. SONNENSCHEIN, Principal. 


1 Eegaaeens 


TOURBRIDGE OLD PARSONAGE 
BOYS’ PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 


Miss MAGINNIS will have VACANCIES after the 
Easter Holidays for Two Boarders. Terms on application. 
SCHOOL will RE-OPEN on TUESDAY, May 2. 


Ba eee FOR. LITTLE 
BOYS. 

The late Miss JANE SMITH’S School, now carried on 
by Miss HODGES, assisted by Miss ANNIE LEWIN, will 
commence the next Term on April 28, 

102, Lansdowne-place. 


| i IGH SCHOOL, STOKE GREEN, NEAR 

COVENTRY, established (1865) by the Rev. G. 
Heayisine, B.A., of University and Manchester New Col- 
leges, London, promotes a Liberal Education ata mode- 
rate cost, 


Possessing all the properties of the 


Finest Arrowroot, 


BROWN AND POLSON'S 
CORN FLOUR 


Is a World-wide Necessary 
POR 
THE NURSERY, THE SICK-ROOM, 
AND THE FAMILY TABLE, 


THE INQUIRER. 
A NATIONAL CONFERENCE 


OF 


UNITARIAN, LIBERAL CHRISTIAN, FREE 
CHRISTIAN, PRESBYTERIAN,’ and other 
NON-SUBSCRIBING or kindred CONGRE- 
GATIONS will be held in LIVERPOOL on 
the 18th, 19th, and 20th of April, 1882. 


ARRANGEMENTS AS FOLLOWS : 


Turspay, Aprin 18, 

6 p.m.—Communion Service in Hope-street Church, 
conducted by the Rev, W. Gasket, M.A. 

7.30 p.M.—Religious Service in Philharmonic Hall. 
Devotional part by the Rev. J. Woon, of the Wycliffe 
Independent Church, Leicester. Sermon by the Rev. 
C. Brann, B.A. 


Wepnespay, Apri 19, 

9 s.M.—Devotional Service in Renshaw-Street 
Chapel, conducted by the Revs. J. Pace Horrs, W. 
Carry Watters, T. W. Freckenton, and A. N. 
BiatcHrorD, B.A. 

10 a.M.— Conference in Hope-street Church. 
Appointment of Chairman of Committee and Secre- 
taries to conduct the business of the Conference. Chair- 
man, JAMES Hrywoon, Esq., M.A., F.R.S. Hymn and 
Prayer by the Rev. ALrrep Payne. Papers on “The 
Development of the Religious Life Within Our 
Churches”’ will be read by HerBert New, EsqQ., the 
Rev. C. C. Coz, F.R.G.S., and discussed by T. C. 
Crarke, EsqQ., and others. 

1 p.M.—Lunch in Philharmonic Hall. 

3 P.M.—Conference in Hope-street Church. Chair- 
man, Josep Lupton, Esq., J.P. Papers: “ By what 
Practical Means can our Churches best Enlarge and 
Extend their Religious Influence ?” by the Rev. R. A. 
Armstrong, B.A., and R. Bartram, Esq. Discussion 
opened by the Rev. J. Paar Hoprrs, 

6 p.M.—Tea and Soirée in the Philharmonic Hall. 
Chairman, D. Atnswortu, Esq., M.P., President of 
the British and Foreign Unitarian Association. The 
meeting will be addressed by the Rev. H. W. Cross- 
KEY, F.G.S., the Rev. E. Armitacr, M.A., Professor 
J. Drummond, LL.D., and the Delegates of the 
American Unitarian Association. 


Tuurspay, Arrit 20. 

10 a.M,—Conference in Hope-street Church. Chair- 
man, ©. H. James, Esq., M.P. Hymn and Prayer, 
by the Rev. H. E. Dowson, B.A. Papers: “The 
Education and Supply of our Ministers,” by Profes- 
sor J. Esrrin Carpenter, M.A. Discussion opened 
by the Rey. H. Inrson, M.A, “ Ministers’ Stipends 
and Augmentation Funds,” by Harry Rawson, Esq. 
Discussion by the Rev. P. W. Craypgn, &e. 

Close of Conference. 

1 v.m,—Lunch in Philharmonic Hall. 

Reception and Refreshment rooms will be con- 
stantly open from noon n Tuesday till 2PM. on 
Thursday in the Philharmonic Hall, where letters may 
be addressed, and Lunckeon, Tea and Refreshments 
may be obtained. 

Admission to Philharmonic Hall by ticket only, to 
be obtained in the Vestibule; gratuitously except 
for Soirée, tickets for which are One Shilling each, 

H. W. Crosskey, 


Harry Rawson, 
8. A. StemrHat, 
A. W, Wortutneron, Acting Secretary, 
Old Swinford, Stourbridge. 
*,* Visitors, on arriving on Tuesday, may obtain 
any information they need at this Hall. 


es ee ad 
Bees HOUSE, 1, Wellington-terrace, 

WESTON-SUPER-MARE. Conducted by Miss EB. 
G. CHALDECOTT. Established 1870. House pleasantly 
situated, with sea views, sheltered from the North and 
East. Liberal table, and every comfort, Terms on ap- 
plication. References required, 


OME FOR INVALIDS, ~ WESTON- 
SUPER-MARE.—MRS. LOVERDO and MISS 
CHALDECOTT have taken a large House, beautifully 
situated, for the reception of Invalids, who will have 
every comfort, and good nursing. 
For terms, &c., apply Western House, Weston-super- 
Mare. 


ss § Pie FORT, MARGATE.” — APART. 
MENTS in a well-furnished house, facing the 

sea, on moderate terms, 
Address, Mrs, Stabback, Lansdowne Lodge, the Fort 


Hon. Sees, 


| Margate. 


‘ 
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dB gees - STREET UNITARIAN 
CHAPEL, HOLBECK, LEEDS. 

The CLOSING SERVICES in the Old Chapel will be 
held on SUNDAY, April 16, 1882. Morning, at 10.45, 
Rev. Ipen Payne ; Eveving, at 6, Rev. CHARLES HARGROVE. 

Collection after each Service in aid of the New Build- 
ing Fund. 


Ata CHAPEL, PRESTON. 


CHAPEL AND SCHOOL ALTERATIONS, 


The following Subscriptions have been received to- 
wards the £100 still required for the above purpose, in 
response to the appeal to our friends :— 


Rey. W, M. Ainsworth, Lancaster «46 0 0 
H.E., Southport ... Wes BR een Oe | 
A. F.B., Belfast ,,, =a es 05 UU 
A “ Fricnd in Leeds” ae Are ow 5 0 0 
C. M. Holland, Bryn-y-Grog a ia ae D 


Further subscriptions will be thankfully received by 
Mr. Samuru Lex, 50, Berry-street ; Mr. Henry Hippert, 
12, Spring Bank ; or the Rev, W. J. Taynor, 34, East 
View, Preston. 


HE WIDOWS’ FUND—A GENERAL 

MEETING of the Subscribers to the Soorery For 

THE Reiter or Necessitous Wipows AND CHILDREN oF 

Protestant DissENTING MINISTERS, will be held on TUES- 

DAY, the 18th day of April, 1582, in the Board Room 

of the SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION, 56, Old Bailey, 
Ludgate-hill, E.C. 

The Chair will be taken at one o’clock p m, 
R. Grace, Secretary. 


T HE HIBBERT LECTURE, 1682. 

A COURSE of FIVE LECTURES on “ The Origin and 
Growth of Religion, as Illustrated by National Religions 
and Universal Religions,” will be delivered by Professor 
KUENEN, D.D., of Leiden, at ST. GEORGE’S-HALL, 
LANGHAM - PLACE, on the - following days, viz. :— 
TUESDAY, 25, and THURSDAY, April 27th, at ll am ; 
MONDAY, Ist, and WEDNESDAY, May 3rd, at 5 p.m. ; 
and FRIDAY, May oth, at 11 a.m. Admission to the 
Course of Lectures will be by ticket, without payment. 
Persons desirous of attending the Lectures are requested 
to send their. names and addresses to Messrs, Williams 
and Norgate, 14, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, W.C., 
not later than April 19, and as soon as possible after 
that date tickets will be issued to as many persons as the 
Hall will accommodate. 

The same Course of Lectures will also be delivered by 
Professor Kurenen at Oxford,in the Lecture Theatre of 
the University Museum, at 4.30 pM., on each of the fol- 
lowing days, viz.:—FRIDAY, 21st, SATURDAY, 22nd, 
MONDAY, 24th, FRIDAY, 28th, and SATURDAY, 
April 29th. Admission to the Oxford Course will be free, 
without ticket. PERCY LAWFORD, 

Secretary to the Hibbert Trustees, 


EDFORD COLLEGE, LONDON (for 
J Ladies), 8 and 9, YORK-PLACE, PORTMAN- 
SQUARE. 

EASTER TERM will begin on THURSDAY, April 29, 
Single Courses of Lectures may be taken. In addition to 
his usual Courses Professor Hates will deliver a Series of 
Lectures, open to Ladies and Gentlemen, on Shakespeare’s 
“‘ Histories,” at 4.30 p.mM., on Mondays, beginning on 
May 1. Terms, One Guinea; for College Students and 
Teachers, 15s. Introductory Lecture free to those who 
present their visiting cards, 


F, KENSINGTON, Hon, Sec. 


Hee HILL, HAMPSTEAD: 


MISS NORTON will have VACANCIES for Boarders 
in her School next Term. 


OLLY HILL, HAMPSTEAD. 


MISS NORTON wishes for a fow more DAY-PUPILS 
to join the Elder Classes in her School, after Easter. 
References required, 


EATH BROW SCHOOL, HAMPSTEAD 
LONDON. 
The SUMMER TERM begins APRIL 26. 


BE STWoop, WORSLEY, near MAN- 
CHESTER. 


BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Principal... ... MRS, F. SHAWCROSS, 
late of Brook House, Knutsford, 


For prospectus, apply to the Principal. 


OUTHPORT.—MISS LEWIN and MISS 
HARRIET LEWIN (late Miss Lawford and Miss 
Lewin) will RE-OPEN their SCHOOL for BOYS on 
THURSDAY, April 27. 
Bingfield, Albert-road, 


Printed by Woopraut and Kinng, of Milford-lane, Strand 
W.C.; and Published for the Proprietors by WalTER 
Maver, at the Offices of the Sunpay ScHoon Agsocration, 
37, Norfolk-street, Strand, Londop, W C,— Saturday, 
April 15, 1882 
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THE LIVERPOOL CONFERENCE. 


Tap Conference has been a grand success. 
Tt has more than realised the most ardent 
expectations of its promoters, and marks 
the beginning of w new era in the history 
of Liberal Christianity in this country. 
Nothing could exceed the warmth, the 
enthusiasm, the thoroughly practical tone, 
the earnest spiritual life, and, above all, 
and almost as a necessary consequence, the 
essential spirit of unity, amid all diversities 
of thought, which characterised the whole 
proceedings from beginning to end. Uni- 
farians and Free Christians of all shades 
of opinion have shown—not by any means 
for the first time—that they could meet and 
discuss the most vital questions in a spirit 
of complete harmony and true brotherhood. 
The Unitarianism which undoubtedly formed 
the principal constituent of thought in the 
great assembly, may henceforth be inter- 
preted as the uniting and reconciling ele- 
ment in our modern Churches. The 
Liberalism stood not for any mere wild 
license of thought, but for Christianity, 
unfettered by traditions, as interpreted by 
the free mind aspiring after the highest 
truth. The Presbyterianism meant no mere 
sectarian name of a doubtful party in our 
English history, but implied the essential 
equality of all our presbyters or ministers of 
religion, who recognise no distinctions in our 
Churches but those whichare purelyspiritual 
and personal. And the Mon-subseription 
meant the entire freedom from all the 
limitations of human creeds and tests, only 
in order that we may devote ourselves with 
the ‘full heart of loyal allegiance to the 
service of our Great Master. Convened in 
such a spirit, and inspired by the great 
traditions and principles of our Unitarian 
and Free Churches, the great assembly was 
animated by a thoroughly Christian spirit 
from beginning to end. It needed no test, 
no statement of belief, no “ basis” of action, 
no formal declaration of principles. The 
Christianity was there in the hearts of 
loving earnest men and women, and the 
basis of action came naturally in the com- 


Wales and on to Plymouth in the far 
south-west; from Belfast to Dublin and 
Cork, and even from across the Atlantic, 
ministers and laymen came, rejoicing to 
meet old and long-separated friends, ex- 
ulting in the thought that, however isolated 
in distant and obscure fields of labour, they 
belonged to a wide and glorious religious 
community, whose influence is becoming a 
felt and acknowledged power in both 
Eastern and Western Continents. 

The catholicity of spirit which is be- 
coming an increasing characteristic among 
us was indicated by the breadth of the 
programme, and the earnest desire of the 
promoters of the Conference to include 
representatives of other Churches than 
those usually knownas Unitarian and Liberal 
Christians. It is much to be regretted 
that, with one or two exceptions, none but 
Unitarian and kindred Churches responded 
to the invitation. The Conference was, as 
we pointed out last week, to all intents 
and purposes a Unitarian Conference, and 
no breadth of constitution or catholicity 
of tone could, in the present state of 
theological parties, make it otherwise. The 
essays and speeches, discussions and reso- 
lutions all referred to our Churches, our 
ministers, 0w prospects and aims, and our 
aspirations; and there was no mistake 
about the sense in which that. significant 
word “our” was understood by nearly the 
whole assembly. The presence of the Rev. 
JosepH Woop, of Leicester, and the part he 
took in the Conference, were subjects of 
congratulation ; but although he reminded 
the Assembly that other than Unitarian 
Churches were invited, and implied that 
they were in danger of losing sight of the 
real Catholic basis, his friendly rebuke only 
suggested the inquiry, where were the 
other Churches of which he spoke; what 
has become of the once famous Leicester 
Conference, from which so ‘much was 
expected? When a _ great body of 
earnest Christian men and women are 
assembled in religious counsel, it is most 
natural, nay, it is inevitable, that they should 
think for the time of nothing but their 


life” within other Churches than our own, 
or to have discussed the means by which 

other Churches can best extend their re- 
ligious influence, or to have appealed to the 
laymen then present to raise Ministers’ 
Stipend and Augmentation Funds for other 
Churches than those with which they 
were connected; and although Professor 

CARPENTER by an after-thought wished to 
change the title of his paper to “The 
Education and Supply of Ministers for the 

Pulpits,” not. a single hearer of his admir- 

able paper was blinded to the fact that it 

was our pulpits, and none other, to which he 

had direct reference. It may be a matter 

of regret or of congratulation that the 

Conference was convened by the British 

and Foreign Unitarian Association. It may 

be an open question whether it would not 

have been better to have endeavoured to 

convene a Congress of Liberal thinkers in 

all Churches on a professedly Catholic 

basis. But, as a matter of simple fact, we 

must.emphasise the statement that the so- 

called National Conference at Liverpool was 

simply a Conference of Unitarian and kin- 

dred Churches, and will be distinctly recog- 

nised as such not only throughout the de- 

nomination, but by friendly and unfriendly 

observers from without. 

Our further comments and criticisms— 
and the latter are very few—mmust ‘be left 
to another occasion. Our voluminous re: 
ports of the papers and discussions will 
sufficiently speak for themselves. The pro- 
ceedings, with scarcely any exception, were 
from beginning to end worthy of the occa- 
sion. ‘They indicate the presence of 
great vitality and an earnest spirit of 
religious life among us, which will un- 
doubtedly lead to large practical results in 
the immediate future. The most practical 
paper, from the nature of the subject, was 
Mr. Rawson’s, on Ministers’ Stipends and 
Augmentation Funds, with its painful re- 
velation of the decline of many of our 
smaller congregations, and the total in- 
adequacy of the incomes of a considerable 
number of the ministers of even more 


flourishing congregations. Nothing could 


own Churches, their own ministry, the|be more satisfactory than the thoroughly 


242 
earnest and business-like way in which 
Mr. C. H. James, M.P., Mr. W. RatHsone, 
M.P., and . other laymen. have at once 
grappled with this question, and put it 
beyond doubt that a determined effort will 
be made to bring the salaries‘of all efficient 
and educated ministers into some nearer 
proportion to the value of their services. 
But this and other fruitful subjects must 
be left for consideration at a time when we 
have far less pressure upon our space. 


The remarkable letter of Dr. Marrinnanv, 
which we print in fall elsewhere, was felt 
by all as an Episcopal benediction on the 
proceedings, and completely removed the 
impression that one who is so greatly 
honoured among us was in any way in- 
different to a movement so closely connected 
with the deepest life of our Churches. Not 
only were the professors of our colleges, our 
journalists, and nearly all our foremost 
ministers from all parts of the country 
present, but our really representative lay- 
men, the leaders of social and political 
movements in their respective neighbour- 
hoods. If we have anything to regret where 
all was so thoroughly satisfactory, it is that 
more of these prominent men did not take 
an active part in the discussions, in at 
least equal proportion with our ministers. 
We know well as a rule what the ministers 
have to say, we are anxious to know what 
our laymen are really thinking and wanting 
in relation to the condition and development 
of the Liberal Christian movement. 


One thing more. It was delightful and 
satisfactory to find that the divisions which 
are said to exist among us, and are alleged 
to be fatal to combined action, had no re- 
presentation in the proceedings of this 
Conference. We hear about “Old School” 
and “New School” ‘“Supernaturalists ” 
and “ Anti-Supernaturalists,” in the metro- 
polis only, These party names and the 
spirit of division they represent seem to dis- 
appear when we go into the freer healthier 
life of the Midlands and the North. With- 
out any formal declaration of belief, there 
was a full and most practical unity brought 
‘about by the realities of religious sympathy 
and fellowship. A thoroughly Christian 
tone at the very outset was given to the 
proceedings by the Communion Service on 
Tuesday evening, in which nearly the whole 
Conference were united, and by the memor- 
able sermon of the Rev. Cuaries Brarp, of 
which we will only say at present that 
it was eminently worthy of the great occa- 
sion and of the most remarkable audience 
which even he, with all his yaried ex- 
perience, has ever addressed. 

We must not close without bearing our 
tribute of praise to the admirably efficient 
arrangements of the Conference Committee 
and the indefatigable acting secretary, the 
Rey. A. W. Worrutneron, so thoroughly 
supported as they were by the local com- 
mittee and their equally efficient and in- 
defatigable chairman, Mr. H. Mrapr-Kine, 
and their secretary, the Rev. C. J. Parry, 
minister of Hope-street Church. The hos- 
pitality of our Liverpool friends was un- 
bounded, and has left a most pleasing 
impression upon all their visitors. 


LxrcrsTer.—The Rev. J, Moden, the newly-ap- 
pointed pastor of the Free Christian Church, de- 
livered an inaugural sermon at that place on Sunday 
week. The discourse was founded on the words 
“For as we have many members in one body, and 
all members have not the same office, so, we being 
many, are one body in Christ, and every one 
members one of another ;” and the general subject 
was the mutual responsibilities of minister and 
congregation, 


THE INQUIRER. 


ANOTHER VIEW OF THE PREACHER. 


There seems just now a disposition to de- 
preciate the preacher of theperiod. According 
to his critics, he has no end of faults and short- 
comings. He is certainly inferior, it is insisted, 
to his predecessors, and he fails to attract 
hearers to the same extent that they did, or to 
win their assent to his teachings as was formerly 
done. We do not know whether he is allowed 
to be quite so learned or not by the majority 
of those who have constituted themselves his 
censors, but we do know that some of them 
make the assertion that he is not. It is said, 
also, that the preacher of our time comes from 
a lower social grade than did his forerunners, 
and that consequently heis without those social 
graces and attractions which give influence over 
those he has to address, in fact, if we are to 
credit certain writers in the public press, the 
preacher of the present day is an inferior being 
altogether compared to the preacher of the 
past; and this is the principal reason why 
there is such a decided falling off of the attend- 
ance at our places of worship. Now, we should 
like to know how the said critics have found out 
all this; for we always like a little proof 
attached to positive ‘statements. We say at 
‘once that we strongly doubt the accuracy of 
these assertions. We altogether deny that 
there are grades of men in religion other than 
‘that of character. The one divine emphasis of 
Christianity is that which it lays on the infinite 
importance of the individual soul. As a matter 
of fact, it may be that the two churches that 
happen to be established in this country, the 
Episcopalian and the Presbyterian, may draw a 
larger number of their ministers from the indus- 
trial classes, and less from the ranks of the 
aristocracy, than formerly; at least there are 
more “ Literates” than formerly. But so far as 
their being drawn’ from the industrial classes is 
concerned, we contend that this is rather an 
advantage than otherwise. For first, there will 
probably be in the future less appeal to the 
snobbish element in human nature than for- 
merly, and we should think a decided improve- 
ment in brain-power; while the minister will 
be more likely to know the wants and under- 
stand the needs of those whom he addresses than 
if he had been a younger son of some aristocratic 
and titled family. He has been used to breathe 
the same social atmosphere, to bear the same 
lot, to struggle with the same difficulties, and 
to fight against the same temptations. And 
though he may not, perhaps, be admitted to 
the ‘‘ House” on the same familiar terms as a 
brother or a cousin, he will be all the more 
likely-to get into close contact with the mind and 
heart of the large majority of his parishioners. 

Among the other sects, not established, we 
know that, speaking generally, a larger mind 
prevails than in the past; a better education is 
given to their ministers, and they are instructed 
in branches of knowledge of which their prede- 
cessors could know nothing, as they did not 
exist till recently ; so that as far as education is 
concerned the preacher of the present day has 
the advantage, at least so far as information is 
concerned. And it must be borne in mind that 
the non-established churches are becoming ever 
more and more the great religious forces of our 


time ; that they are infusing a moral vigour |: 


into public life, and helping progress on in every 
direction unprecedented in past generations. In 
most instances their ministers are educated in 
some form or other at the respective expense of 
these churches. And what institution, we 
would ask parenthetically, besides the Church 
had made it a part of its work to seek out youths 
in the working classes who have superior merit, 
morally and spiritually, and of course mentally, to 
those around them, and educate them for a 
liberal profession? Religion alone has had the 
power of impelling men to make these sacrifices 
systematically from generation to generation. 
The non-established churches have done this far 
more than the established churches, and have 
gained in popularity in consequence. It may 
be that, in doing so, they have lowered the 
standard of manners, though we hardly think so. 
For it is generally confessed that the manners of 
the present are less stately than those of the 

ast; but they are more free. Men are now too 
buy for punctilies. It is said that the pulse 
of Englishmen beats two and a half times quicker 
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this be so, then, religious movements—their 
work and progress will share in the acceleration 
along with everything else, and a_ swifter, 
brighter life is demanded in connection with 
them. There may be dangers associated with 
this fact that belonged not to the past; but the 
gain.can hardly be questioned. 

But further. 
a rule the churches of the non-established sects 
are larger in the present day than those in the 
past, and, therefore, their overflowing congrega- 
tions were often not so numerous as our less 
crowded places now. For instance, we read of 
the great popular Baptist preacher of his day, 
Robert Hall, drawing not only crowded audiences 
to listen to his eloquent and powerful outponr- 
ings, but also distinguished statesmen, and at 
once our imagination is set astir, and we call up 
before our mind's eye an immense place densely 
packed by entranced multitudes. But Harvey- 
street Chapel, in Leicester, in which he minis- 
tered, will not hold above a third the number of 
the “ Pork Pie” Chapel, built for his successor, 
Mr. Mursell, who had usually twice his number 
of hearers present without being crowded. But 
what a contrast is it to the size of Mr. Spurgeon’s 
tabernacle, who is the popular Baptist minister 
of the day. If future generations judge of at- 
tendance at places of worship by the size of this 
place, and the way it is generally filled, they will 
draw a very different conclusion from ours, and 
they will make, as it seems to us, as great mis- 
takes as the critics are now doing. We believe 
that our open-eyed observation of the facts of 
the present day, and the partial knowledge we 
have of the past in relation to these matters, lead 
us to draw erroneous conclusions. The fame of 
the great preachers of bygone days, and some of 
their sermons, have come down to us; but what 
about the prosers, the ordinary good men, who 
did their work faithfully, and then disappeared P 
If the future judges the present from our Mar- 
tineaus, Robertsons, and Spurgeons, surely it vill 
hold a very different opinion from that which 
now widely prevails. We hold that if there is 
any change in the relations of the minister of 
the present day, with regard to the people, it is 
not so:‘much in him that the difference is found 
as in the people themselves. There has been a 
considerable growth in the general intelligence 
of the community, and a decided increase and 
diffusion of knowledge. And this is an advan- 
tage to the preacher rather thon otherwise, as he 
is so-much better understood, and, with the per- 
manent religious instincts of the people he is 
enabled to reach their hearts and minds all the 
more readily. 

We believe the average preacher of the present 
day to be in every way equal, if not superior, to 
the preacher of the past, choose what generation 
the reader may. What, then, is the reason that 
this outcry has arisen? Of course we judge 
comparatively, not ideally, in giving the following 
answer. The quickened intelligence of our time 


‘has made us all more critical than in the past. 


Our ideal of excellence hag risen, and ag our 
standard is higher, so also is our criticism all the 
keener. Men who formerly would have listened 
with acquiescence, if not with agreement and 
appreciation, now listen with a lynx-eyed atten- 
tion, and every faltering or misplaced word, every 
broken metaphor or halting logic, or appeal to 
lower motives than the highest, are caught up, 
and set against the preacher to his disadvantage. 
It is rare now, we believe, that a large part of a 
congregation sleep during the delivery of the 
sermon, as used to be the case, if we are to be- 
lieve the traditions of a few generations ago. Hach 
Church has a larger per centage of members who 
think for themselves, and who are able to judge 
what they hear on sound principles. Judging by 
a higher standard, they grumble at what in by- 
gone days would have been accepted as a matter 
of course. ; 

The quickened intelligence of our time hag 
led to another result. The theology that was 
once assented to, if not in all cases intelligently 
believed, no longer suits the temper of the 
present day. In science, in art, in poetry, there 
has been a large return to nature; instead of 
doctrinal standards, the heart, the conscience, 
and the reason, must be appealed to by the 
pulpit, for men cannot be free men of the mind 
all the week and mental slaves on Sunday. And 
if the preacher of the present, who with equal 
gifts of intellect and superior knowledge to the 


now than at the beginning of the century. If} preacher of the past, having better informed 


It must also be noted that as ~ 
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THE INQUIRER. 


hearers to speak to, will but take these facts 
into consideration, he may win men to the gospel 
of love which Jesus taught, and to the service of 
God in ever increasing numbers. For our own 
part, we believe this outcry about the decay of 
reaching power is all nonsense, and we think it 
is too bad that it should be taken for granted by 
even the friends of Christianity. We hold that 
the intellectual range of the ministry is equal to 
that of any other profession whatever. What 
speaking profession produces a larger per centage 
of great orators? Isitthelaw? Are there no 
lawyers who fail in their profession for want of 
the power of expression? Is it in politics? We 
have a lively recollection of having had to listen 
to professed politicians whose bungling sentences 
and stammering utterances have kept us in a 
nervous twitter, where, at all events, a preacher 
would have spoke fluently, even if he had talked 
equal nonsense. The men of power, of great 
ability, are the exceptions in all professions, and 
the men of original thought are even more rare 
still. And what profession does so much for so 
little? What prizes are there in the various 
churches for men of great ability, if we put aside 
the few bishoprics in the Episcopal Church ? 
The men who devote themselves to the ministry 
in the churches of our land must do so with no 
expectation of attaining anything for themselves 
or their sons beyond a bare livelihood. They 
have only the stimulus of high motives, of lofty 
disinterestedness in their work, and if anyone 
steps out of the usual line, and shows that he is 
animated by the same motives as those which 
animate the breasts of men who honestly and 
honourably devote themselves to other profes- 
sions, he is denounced as one who has mistaken 
his vocation. We know there are compensations 
in the minister’s life, but they are found not in 
outward gain, but in inward delight, in a life 
hid in God; but at the same time impossibilities 
ought not to be expected from any class of 
human beings. Encouragements are needed, 
not eternal fault-finding, which comes from 
ignoring more than half the facts pone 


DR. WILLIAMS’S TRUST.—XXIX. 
[coNTRIBUTED BY W. D. JEREMY, ESQ.] 


166. Rey. Josep Hunter (1835-36).— A 
learned and distinguished antiquary and _his- 
torian; descended from an old Presbyterian 
family named Sylvester, of whom he has 
given an interesting account—tracing them 
from ante-Reformation times—in a volume 
entitled “Gens Sylvestrina,” privately printed 
in 1846. Born at Sheffield in 1783. At 
the age of five years adopted by the 
Presbyterian or Unitarian minister there, Mr. 
Hyans, and his wife, who brought him up with 
more than parental care and affection. Educated 
for the Ministry at York College (1806-8); for 
more than twenty years minister of Trim-street 
Chapel, Bath. Author of “ Hallamshire, the 
history and topography of the parish of 
Sheffield,” folio, 1819; ‘*The Hallamshire Glos- 
sary,’ 1829; “The Diary of Ralph Thoresby, 
F.R.S.,” 1830; a volume “ On English Monastic 
Libraries,” 4to, 1831, &c., &c. In that year he 
was appointed Assistant Commissioner of Public 
Records, and, thenceforth he devoted himself 
almost exclusively to antiquarian pursuits. 
Some of his numerous works are in Dr. 
Williams’s Library. He died May, 1861, aged 
seventy-nine years. A full account of him, with 
a list of his works, appeared in the Shefield 
Independent soon after his death. An engraved 
portrait was given him by one of his admirers, 
Sir Richard Hoare, as a frontispiece for one of 
his large volumes; a copy of that engraving 
was kindly contriluted by his son, Henry Julian 
Hunter, Hsq., M.D., of Bath, to the writer’s col- 
lection of portraits now at the library. 

167. SamugL Perr, Esq. (1836-55).—A most 
amiable, kind, and estimable gentleman; for 
many years a member of Little Portland-street 
Chapel. He died 5th July, 1871, aged seventy- 
four years. He was a son of Samuel Pett, Ksq., 
M.D., of Hackney, of whom there is a bust in 
Dr. Williams’s Library. 

168. Joun Taytor, Hsa., F.R.S., F.G.S. (1836- 
63).—An eminent mining engineer. Descended 
on his mother’s side from the Rev. John 
Meadows, one of the two thousand ministers 
ejected by the Act of Uniformity, and-on his 


father’s from the Rev. Dr. John Taylor, of 


Norwich; one of the earliest members of the 
Geological Society, and its treasurer from 1816 
to 1844; one of the earliest and most active 
members of the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science, and treasurer of the 
Association from 1832 to 1861; for many years 
treasurer of the London University College; 
author of numerous articles in scientific journals, 
chiefly connected with mining, geology, and 
mechanics. Mr. Taylor was held in high esti- 
mation by men of science: even Baron Alex- 
ander von Humboldt, who wrote so severely of 
others, expressed for him “a warm regard.” He 
was equally distinguished for moral excellence 
and scrupulous integrity. At one time, when 
his reputation as a miner was at its height, 
“enormous offers were made to him from various 
quarters for the mere privilege of using his 
name, which was thought a sufficient guarantee 
for the soundness of a project. Shares upon 
which he could, without any dishonourable con- 
nivance and merely by dealing as others dealt, 
have realised a large fortune in a very short 
space of time, were pressed upon his acceptance 
(without the smallest condition attached to 


them) by men of credit and character. His 
reply was simple and decisive. ‘I am an 
agent and cannot be a speculator.”” “Few 


men had more tempting opportunities of en- 
riching themselves without going one line 
beyond what was permitted by law or even 
by the current morality of the world. He 
resisted them all.” (See a paper printed but 
not published soon after his death.) He died 5th 
April, 1863, in his eighty-fourth year. A large 
photographic portrait of him was contributed to 
the collection above alluded to by his son-in-law, 
Philip Worsley, Esq. 

169. Rey. Tuomas Woop (1836-41).—The first 
minister of the Effra-road Chapel, Brixton 
(1839-41), 

170. BrensamiIn Woop, Hsq., M.P. (1836-45).— 
Member of Parliament for Southwark. For 
many years a member of Jewin-street Chapel, 
first under Dr. Abraham Rees, and then under 
the Rev. D. Davison, until the chapel was closed 
in 1840. He was a younger brother of Sir 
Matthew Wood, Bart., M.P. (the father of the 
late Lord Chancellor Hatherley), who had also 
been a member of Jewin-street Chapel; a 
member of the Presbyterian Board from 1841 
to the date of his death, 13th August, 1845. 
Both in and out of Parliament he took an. active 
interest in the Dissenters’ Chapels Bill. 

171. Rev, Bunzamin Marpon, M.A. (1837-56). 
—‘‘A learned and able defender of Unitarian 
Christianity.” Born at Exeter; studied at 
Manchester College, York, and subsequently for 
three years at the University of Glasgow. 
Whilst still a student there he succeeded Mr. 
Yates as minister of Unitarian Chapel, an office 
which he held for nine years, when he removed 
to Maidstone (1825). In 1827 he succeeded Dr. 
Evans, author of “Sketches of Various Deno- 
minations,” at the General Baptist Chapel in 
Worship-street. On Dr. Williams’s Trust he 
was highly useful ag one of the examiners for the 
scholarships, and on the book committee. In 
1855 or 1856 he left London for Sidmouth, and 
died in April, 1866, in his seventy-fourth year. 
There is a bust of him at the Library. 


(To be continued. ) 


Tue London correspondent of the Manchester 
Guardian says that at the next annual gathering of 
the Society of Friends, to be held about a month 
hence, a proposal will be made for a revision of the 
book of doctrine, practice, and discipline, with the 
view of modifying that work in accordance with the 
spirit of the age and the present tone of thought 
amongst the Quakers, It is nearly twenty years 
since the last revision was made. 


Hotioway's Pirts.—With changing temperatures the 
digestion becomes impaired, the liver disordered, aud the 
mind despondent, unless the cause of the irregularity be 
expelled from the blood and body by such an alterative 
as these Pills. They directly attack the source of the 
evil, tbrust out allimpurities from the circulation, restore 
the distempered organs to their natural state, and correct 
all defeclive or contaminated secretions. Such an easy 
means of instituting health, strength, and cheerfulness 
should be applied by all whose stomachs are weak, whose 
minds are much harassed, or whose brains are over- 
worked. Holloway’s is essentially a blood tempering 
medicine, whereby its influence reaches the remotest fibre 
of the frame and effects a universal good. 
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Tue translation of E. von Hartmann’s ‘ Philo- 
sophy of the Unconscious,” on which Mr. W, G. 
Coupland has been engaged for the last three years, 
is expected to appear before the end of this year in 
the “ English and Foreign Philosophical Library,” 
published by Triibner and Co, 

Tux daily average of visitors to the National 
Gallery is stated at 4,609, 

Proressor W. W. Goopwin, of Harvard, author 
of the well-known “ Greek Grammar” and “ Greek 
Moods and Tenses,” has accepted the invitation of 
the Committee of the School at Athens of the 
Archeological Institute of America to assume the 
directorship of the school for the first year, 

Tue volume which Mr. Murray announces of 
sermons on special occasions preached by the late 
Dean of Westminster in the Abbey will include the 
discourses occasioned by ‘the deaths of Lord 
Palmerston, Charles Dickens, Canon Kingsley, the 
Princess Alice, Carlyle, Lord Beaconsfield, and 
others. 

Mr. J. M. Horssurcw has been elected to tho 
Librarianship of the London Institution from a 
large number of candidates. Mr. Horsburgh is 
senior master of modern subjects at Radley College. 

Proressor Scuucwarpr, of the University of 
Graz, is engaged on a bibliography of the so-called 
Creole languages, the literature of which is much 
richer than is generally assumed, The volume will 
be produced with the assistance of the Imperial 
Royal Academy of Vienna, 

Some delay has arisen in the preparation and 
printing of the concluding portion of Professor 
Skeat’s ‘‘ Etymological Dictionary.” The fourth 
part has been extended to more than three 
hundred pages, but the price of it will be the same 
as that of the preceding ‘parts, The Academy 
believes that the date of publication ig now de- 
finitely fixed for the first week in May, 

Tue interest in the sacred books of the Hast is 
spreading. We hear from Calcutta of a translation 
of the Koran into Bengali being published by Bhai 
Grish Chunder Sen. The Moulevis in Calcutta 
speak well of it, and vouch for the accuracy of the 
translation. 

Ir is stated that Mr, Freeman’s American lectures 
are to be issued under the title of ‘The English 
People in their Three Homes,” and “ The Practical 
Bearings of General Huropean History.” They 
will be published by Messrs. Porter and Coates, of 
Philadelphia, under special arrangement with the 
author. 

Mr. Murray publishes “The Domestic and 
Artistic Life of John Singleton Copley, B.A.,” by 
his granddaughter, Martha Babcock Amory. 

A snort and interesting ‘“ Life of Dean Stanley ” 
has been published in Holland by Dr. Rovers. It 
forms part of the well-known series “‘ Mannen van 
Beteekenis,” edited by N. C. Balsem, of Haarlem. 

Mr. Recinatp Lane Poor has undertaken to 
edit for the Wyclif Society the treatise ‘De 
Dominio Civili,” being Books IIL, IV., and Y. of 
Wyclif’s “‘ Summa Theologiae.” 

A Brneatr version of Sir Theodore Martin’s 
“ Life of the Prince Consort ” is, itis stated, about to 
be published in Calcutta with a dedication, by per- 
mission, to the Governor-General by Mr. Gopal 
Chandara Muskhopadyaya, better known in India 
and in this country as Mukerjea. 

Str Aurrep Lyauu has in the press a volume of 
“ Asiatic Sudies, Religious and Social.” The sub- 
jects treated are the following :—Religion of an 
Indian Province, Origin of Divine Myths in India, 
Influence upon some Religious Beliefs of a rise in 
Morality, Witchcraft, and non-Christian Religions, 
Missionary and non-Missionary Religions, Rela- 
tions between the State and Religion in China, 
Formation of Clans and Castes, Rajput States in 
India, Islam in India, Our Religious Policy in India, 
Religious Situation in India. 


ADDRESS TO THE QuEEN.—On Thursday the de- 
putation from the body of English Presbyterian 
Ministers in and near the cities of London and 
Westminster, consisting of the Rev. Dr. Martineau, 
the Rey. C. Wicksteed, the Rev. Dr. Sadler, the 
Rey. C. Howe, the Rev. J. R. McKee, the Rev. T. 
Hunter, the Rev. J. P. Ham, and the Rey. R. C, 
Jones, were introduced by the Lord Chamberlain, 
and the Rey. Dr. Martineau presented their address, 
Her Majesty received the address and returned a 
gracious answer. Tho Rey. Dr. Martineau, the Rev. 
Dr. Sadler, and the Rev. J. P, Ham were then 
severally presented to Her Majesty, 
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THE NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF 
UNITARIAN AND KINDRED 
CHURCHES: 


The National Conference of “ Unitarian, 
Liberal Christian, Free Christian, Presbyterian, 
and other Non-subscribing or kindred congre- 
gations,” was opened at Liverpool on Tuesday 
evening. A communion service was conducted 
by the Rev. Wa. Gasket, M.A., in Hope-strect 
Church, which was completely filled, many 
having to stand. At least 600 persons were 
present, nearly all of whom were communicants. 
A most impressive address was delivered by 
Mr. Gaskell, and in the course of the service two 
appropriate hymns were sung, one by A. A. Liver- 
more, “ A holy airis breathing round,” the other 
by William Gaskell, “ Father! faithful may we 
be.” Mr. Gaskell was assisted by the Revs. J.C. 
Street, C. J. Perry, J. Wright, and G. St. Clair, 
and the scene was one of unusual solemnity and 
impressiveness. . : 

At half-past seven a religious service was 
held in the beautiful and spacious Philharmonic 
Hall, immediately adjoining the church. More 
than 2,000 persons were present, including 
ministers and members of other Churches in 
Liverpool. The devotional part of the service 
was conducted by the Rev. Josep Woop, of 
Leicester, chairman of the school-board of that 
town. The lessons were Psalm oxlyii. and 
Ephesians iv, 

Tur Sermoy. 


The Rey. Charles Beard, B.A., of Liverpool, 
preached the sermon. ‘The reverend gentleman 
chose as his subject “The Life of the Children 
of God,” and selected as his text the 9th, 11th, 
and 12th verses of the Ist chapter of John :— 
“That was the true light which lighteth every 
man that cometh into the world... He came 
unto his own and his own received him not. 
But as many as received him to them gave he 
power to become the sons of God.” 


He gaid that comparative theology was a new and 
fascinating—and perhaps to the common appre- 
hension a dangerous—science, Yet he dared 
venture to predict that the older it grew the more 
it would be able to sum up its results in the 
familiar words, ‘‘That was the true light that 
lighteth every man that cometh into the world.” 
But there was a sense in which it was true to 
say that comparative theology could never have 
for us more than a theatrical interest. In our reli- 
gion, more than in anything else, we were the 
children of our circumstances, our age, our race, 
To be universal here was above our powers. We 
must pray in language that was familiar to us. 
We must find our way to the sanctuary by well- 
worn paths. It was, he thcught, the strangest 
thing in history that we, arians as we were— 
children of the world’s conquering race, whose his- 
tory comprised the history of modern literature, 
science, art, invention, colonisation, and politics, 
should yet have gone to the Semite to learn the 
secret of faith; and, for the sake of the carpenter’s 
son of Nazareth, should have cast away all the 
gay charm of Hellas, all the grave majesty of 
Rome, and all the gloomy grandeur of the 
Scandinavian Valhalla. But he did not say 
that this fascination faded, whilst even those 
who professed to be weary of Christ, and 
to have found a better leader for humanity 
were easily detected in thinking his thoughts, 
and repeating his words, as it were, in their 
own despite. So both theoretically and prac- 
tically they must approach the life of the children 
of God by this path of access. That there were 
others they not only did not deny, but solemnly and 
joyfully affirmed; but this was the nearest, the 
dearest, the most familiar to us, It had been trod- 
den by saints and martyrs innumerable; it was that 
in which our own infant feet were trained to walk 
by those who have passed beyond it to climb the 
golden stairs. It was that upon which old and 
tender associations met them on either side and 
voices of encouragement helped them onwards. 
They were at home with Christ, they had loved him 
all their lives, the attitude of affectionate admiration 
was familiar to them, and to their consciences ho 
spoke as never man spoke; and though they knew 
all that could be told them by confident science and 
still more confident speculations of the inconceiv- 
able awfulness of God, they had lisped their ‘‘ Abba, 
father,” into the great places of the universe and 
their prayer had come back to them in strength and 
peace and joy. But ifthe religious life referred to 


be confined within the lines of any precise definition 
the specifically Christian life was at the same time 
one and many; the saints were all of one 
brotherhood, the very ground of saintliness 
lay in that which no church could mono- 
polise. To ask whether the New Testament 
was Protestant or Catholic was, except to eager 
controversialists, a question without meaning. Chil- 
dren of God all spoke one language, and to those 
who comprehended it, their’s was a dialect which 
went straight to the heart. Bat while all this was 
undoubtedly happily true, pieties had a local colour 
of their own. The Catholic saint lived in a world 
apart from which the common temptations of exist- 
ence were jealously shut cut, and its ordinary affec- 
tions and workaday duties were banished. Was this 
conceptiontoo mechanical? Diditlack grace and spon- 
taneity in their eyes? Let them forget this, and think 
how swift and strong and victorious it was; how it 
triumphed over weakness of the flesh and trampled 
fear under foot when hard duty was to be done. 
Then there was the evangelical type of piety which 
was the recognition of the great fact that human 
nature could be regenerated and purified only in the 
force of a mighty affection or was perpetually re- 
creating its strength at the fountain of the love of 
Christ. Did they complain that at its best this 
form of Christian piety contained an element of 
narrowness and mistook a part for the whole, that 
it, too, like Catholic saintliness, turned its back 
too much upon the world and aimed too much at 
sanctifying life by separation. It might be 
so; but let them recollect what life and fire it 
retained almost at its worst, and how it touched and 
moulded spirits dull to every other charm, Each 
of these types was illustrated by saints innumerable ; 
but he went;much further than this, he claimed that 
the true children of God were always to be known, 
not by the name they bore, but by the star upon 
their foreheads, and the virtue which went out of 
them as they tarried among men. 


Did they ask how much or how little belief of the 
intellectual kind would serve as soil in which re- 
ligious life might grow? He could not tell. He only 
knew that he could not mistake the growth when he 
saw it. To be faithful to one’s better self, to lift 
life as high as it would go, to bow in trembling 
reverence before the infinite and eternal—this was 
true allegiance to the “ light that lighteth every man 
that cometh into the world, and the unmistakable 
mark of the divine sonship.—This life he would next 
point out was an end in itself; there could be none 
higher, for it was a life with God, and in God, and 
for God. All spiritual theories of salvation agreed 
in this, whatever its effect on the soul hereafter it 
was liberation and strength and rejoicing now. Men 
called on their imaginations to paint for them against 
final'assize, in which, according to human precedents, 
actions would be estimated and weighed with an 
outlook to future judgment; but all the while the 


soul had a life with a vitality that was quickened or 


faded away, capable of rejuvenescence, capable too— 
dare hesay it ?—of eternal death. That our souls 
should live was the essential thing. This life was 
something more than a moral life, no matter how 
genuine and strong that might me. They had 
emancipated themselves, he trusted, from the 
delusion that there could be no morals but such as 
religion taught and sanctioned. Whilst morality 
was in itself not necessarily more than earthly, and 
would be the same had human life absolutely no 
point of contact with the infinite and eternal, the 
ethics which were quickened by religion could not 
lose the infinite and eternal out of view. If 
humanity was to go forward, it would not be in the 
strength of calm calculation or with the wisdom of 
deliberate policy, but because there were found men 
and women who were wise with a divine folly, 
who would work for God and suffer for Christ, and 
even lose life to win a victory for righteousness, 
This life was so natural to man as to be almost 
independent of theological belief, so that what one 
who truly aspired after itneed ask was not, ‘‘ can it be 
produced in other churches?” or “in what 
Church does it grow with most luxurious beauty,” 
but only ‘‘Is it possible for me?” And here he 
was forced back upon the necessary individuality of 
preaching—that it was not the official message of a 
Church, but the utterance of a single soul, He 
must speak for himself alone, and what reply could 
he give to the question but one? The Christian 
Church that did not produce the specifically Chris- 
tian life was self-condemned, no matter how criti- 
cally correct its comprehension of theological truth 
—no matter how cordial its alliance with advancing 
knowledge—no matter even how firm its grasp 
upon eyery-day moralities, or how steacy its efforts 


for human welfare. The piety of the future, he did 
nor shrink from saying, must become less ecclesias- 
tical and more worldly. It must venture forth 
from the incense-laden atmosphere of the cathedral 
into the fresher air that blew about the common 
haunts of men. He did not say it must be less 
biblical, but it must learn to distinguish more 
accurately between that which was only local and 
temporary and the universal and eternal. How- 
ever firmly they might be convinced that the reli- 
gious life was in its essence one, simple, unchange- 
able, they must also recognise the fact that the hu- 
man mind could not go on from century to century 
heaping up knowledge, widening its outlook upon 
nature, reading in the great book of cosmic fact the 
unerring. record of God’s will, without incurring 
the necessity of change in the form of piety. 
As men grew older, and looked out upon the universe 
with nature’s eyes, God became greater, more tran- 
scendental, less conceivable, and true piety shrank 
with a deeper reluctance from the attempt to divine 
Him. He (the preacher) took neither the negative 
nor the positive side in the controversy as to God’s 
personality, for either seemed to him to be an equal 
offence against His essential incomprehensibility. 
He was content to wonder andadmire, He thought 
the time was coming when even such worship would 
be less precise than it was. They would come back 
to the brevity and simplicity of prayer which Christ 
enjoined, but which the Christian world had so un- 
animously cast aside. He thought there could be 
few listening to him who needed any exhortation to 
take their religion boldly into their hands, and to 
carry it into the whole of life. He did not say that 
they did their duty to the great ideal of the kingdom 
of God, but at least they knew what that duty was. 
And perhapsit was almost a danger that they could so 
keep alive to the necessity of being, in their religious 
capacity, on good terms with science and philosophy. 
Not that that was not needful, not that it might not 
be too much neglected by some Christian people ; not 
that it was not well that facts of every kind should be 
fairly faced, and faith made, if possible, to square 
with them—but because, after all, neither science, 
nor philosophy, nor theology was religion, and reli- 
gion was that for which a Christian Church existed. 
What was chiefly demanded of those who had the 
responsibility of preaching was the feeding of hungry 
souls. In concluding, he said, Lift up your hearts and 
take courage. We know the God in whom we have 
believed. We know the Master in whose steps we 
try to follow. We know the far-off goal to which 
humanity surely tends. We know the duty which 
imperatively demands our hand and heart. All 
that remains is that we be faithful. Let us forget, 
if we can, our futile intellectual pride, and while 
we humbly rejoice in the light that is given to us, 
remember that many diverse beams go to make up 
the pure and perfect audience of the day. Let us 
get the better of our unwillingness to speak of the 
hopes and beliefs that in every deed Jie close to our 
hearts, and in simple and serious words declare, on 
all fitting occasions, the pieties which mould and 
govern us. Let us endeavour so to enter into the 
spirit of Christ as to be able to put away our per- 
sonal weaknesses, and pretensions, and,vanities, for- 
getting ourselves in the greatness of our work, and 
being content with any task in the vineyard, how- 
ever arduous, however humble, when we can do 
grand service. Let us be careful, only of the quality 
of our work, that it be thorough, genuine, simple- 
hearted, the best that is in us, the best that can 
come out of us. And, above all, let us leave success 
to God, who is a just taskmaster, and at nightfall 
pays every labourer his rightful hire. Churches 
come and go ; creeds are formulated and forgotten ; 
but the heart of man still ponders the mystery of 
life, and hands are always being lifted up to the 
Kternal. And if only we are faithful witnesses for 
God, who hath neither beginning nor end, for Christ, 
‘the same yesterday, to-day, and for ever ”—if only 
now and then we can stay a fainting soul, or refresh 
a weary will, and to the last quit ourselves like men 
in the ever-raging battle of duty, what more do we 
need? For then ‘the Lord will be to us our ever- 
lasting light, and our God our glory.” 
—ee 
WEDNESDAY, 


The National Conference of ministers and re- 
presentatives from the Unitarian and other Free 
Churches of the United Kingdom was resumed in 
Hope-street Church, Liverpool, on Wednesday. In 
the first instance a devotional service was held in 
Renshaw-street Chapel, conducted by the Revs. J. 
Pace Horrs, W. Carry Watters, T. W, Freoxen- 
ton, and A, N, Buarourorp, B.A., which was well 
attended, 
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The Conference proper opened shortly after ten'| But, in deprecating any feeling of complacency, 


AM., the body of the Hope-street Church being 
completely filled with delegates, including a con- 
siderable number of ladies. 

On the motion of the Rev. S. A, SrrrntHAt, se- 
conded by Mr. Josrrpn Lupron (Leeds), Mr. James 
Heywoop, M.A., F.R.S., was appointed chairman of 
the Conference; and on the motion of the Rey. J. 
Wricut, seconded by Mr. Davin Martineau, the 
‘gentlemen who had made the preliminary arrange- 
ments were appointed the Committee and Secre- 
taries to conduct the business of the Conference. 

After a hymn had been sung, and after the offer- 
ing of prayer by the Rev. Atrrep Payne, 

The CHarrMaNn introduced the business of the 
Conference by reminding those present of the dis- 
cussion which took place in Liverpool in the years 
1839 and 40, since which time great progress had 
been ‘made by the Unitarian Churches, particularly 
in Lancashire. They had been much helped, too, 
by the progress of science. Sir Charles and. Lady 
Lyell were steady attendants at Mr. Martineau’s 
chapel, and this no doubt had been a great en- 
couragement to persons holding Unitarian views, 
The discoveries of Darwin in regard to evolution, the 
publication of Bishop Colenso’s views as to the Pen- 
tateuch, and the efforts of Dr. Davidson to show 
that many books of the New Testament were written 
in the second century after Christ, and that they did 
not convey the views of the apostles, but of persons 
living nearly a century after them, had also had an 
important effect in the same direction. He was glad 
to find that the text about the three heavenly wit- 
nesses had been left out of the revised translation, 
recently published, the story being felt, no doubt, by 
the revisers to be entirely untenable—(hear and 
cheers). With regard to their views of the Deity 
and the attitude of science, he had been much in- 
terested in reading a passage of Schiller, which 
seemed to meet and to harmonise the nine recent 
theories in all classes of science, and at the same 
time to illustrate their holy and serious meaning :— 
‘‘While man’s will wavers, and in eternal move- 
mént all things circle round, one tranquil spirit re- 
mains firm in the midst of the movement, the lofty 
living mind soaring high o’er time and space, one 
God, one-holy loving will ”—(applause), In conclu- 
sion, the Chairman alluded with pleasure to the pro- 
gress and development of Free Christian principles 
in Lancashire. At one time there was no Unitarian 
congregation in the north-eastern portion of the 
country, but now congregations had been established 
at Burnley, Accrington, Padiham, and other places, 
and in Liverpool and Manchester new congregations 
were springing up, while the old ones were increasing 
and not waning in their power, 

Mr. Hersert New and the Rev. C.C. Coz, F.G.S., 
then read papers respectively on the ‘‘ Development 
of the Religious Life Within our Churches.” 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE RELIGIOUS LIFE 
WITHIN OUR CHURCHES. 


BY MR. HERBERT NEW. 


We are met together for religious fellowship 
and conference; and the topic first submitted to 
our consideration is “The Development of the 
Religious Life within our Churches.” — : 

The promoters of our Conference, in placing 
this topic in my hands, may have supposed 
that from amidst the engagements and cares of 
an active life, variously employed, some practi- 
cal words might be uttered of interest to our 
Churches. If I fail in the attempt to utter 
them, it will be for want of ability, and not for 
want of opportunities of observation. Even in 
our smaller congregations, unchanging in the 
number of their worshippers for half a century, 
changes of motive or of opinion must have oc- 
curred which give the means of gaining some 
insight into the condition and prospects of our 
religious associations as centres of spiritual life. 
I therefore regard the topic under our notice as 
interesting to every single community, as well 
as to the representatives of our several com- 
munitiesin Congress. : : 

I propose, within the limits of time assigned 
to me, to speak of the nature of the religious 
life, its connection with our ordinary social life, 
the necessity of guarding it from discourage- 
ment or offence, the danger of Ritualism, the 

advantageof a closer sympathy with our Dissent- 


we do not deny the existence of the religious 
life in our Churches. We seek only to discover 
how we may enlarge and extend it. 

For the purposes of this essay, I should wish 
to start with a statement of what I understand 
to be meant by the religious life; not expecting 
to give an exhaustive definition, although a 
definition might be found in theological or 
philosophical treatises. The existence of the 
religious life in a Church may be, and often is, 
almost unconscious; and in such a case an at- 
tempt to ascertain its quality or quantity would 
be vain if not mischievous. But gathered to- 
gether as are the members and friends of this 
congress from many separated and distinct com- 
munities, the inquiry addresses itself to a 
general experience, and will not meddle with 
the internal condition of any single congregation. 

The religious life with which we have to do is 
common to all men, and to all bodies of wor- 
shippers, whether habitually assembling as the 
members of a settled congregation, or gathered 
together on some special occasion, or under the 
impulse of some social or national catastrophe. 
This common religious life is universal; for as 
“the true light lighteth every man coming into 
the world,” so every man is capable of receiving 
that light, and of being perpetually illuminated 
and led by it. The seat of the religious life is 
in the soul, and the sphere of its activity is in 
the relations of the soul to God, to our fellow- 
worshippers, and to our brethren both within 
and without the sanctuary of worship. It is 
the life of God in the soul; not merely the life 
of the soul, which may be emotional or zesthetic 
without being religious; but that higher or 
spiritual life which is awakened in the soul by 
the operation of the Spirit of God. It beginsin 
the emotions, it strengthens and directs the 
forces of the will, and finally possésses the 


heart, the mind, and the soul at once and alto- 
gether. Humility and penitence, love and 
reverence, aspiration, resolution, self-surrender, 
faith, hope, and Godly love or charity are the 
elements and the results of the development of 
the religious life. 

In the extreme manifestations and forms of 
the religious life, it would seem to be abnormal 
and special; so far removed are human _ beings 
from one another in this respect. The saintly 
character impresses the man of the world as ex- 
ceptional and unreal, and even sometimes arouses 
in him a feeling of repulsion; but the same cha- 
racter melts the heart of the child and subdues 
the passions of the criminal. Had not these ex- 
tremes an obvious relation to one another, we 
might divide off and separate the saint from the 
other children of humanity. But this cannot 
be; they are complementary, and mutually re- 
lated as givers.and receivers. The religious life 
which has no relation to our fellow-men is not 
worthy of the name. Unless it shines forth 
and warm our neighbour, it is no divine plane 
of the altar of God. 


“ Heaven does with us as we with torches do ; 
Not light them for ourselves ; for if our virtues 
Did not go forth of us, ’twere all alike 
As if we had them not.” 


Moreover, the saintly character is not the pro- 
duct of any particular age or of any particular 
religious system. It belongs to humanity. 
There is a divine economy in its supply and 
administration. It is God’s method of 
illuminating the souls of men. It is more 
than a method of instruction. The noble souls 
whom we love and reverence as the children of 
God are not the mere utterers of precept. We 
treasure not their words only, but their persons 
and their memory, which are an inalienable 
treasure, having an influence over us long after 
they themselves have gone from our sight. 

My fundamental proposition,’then,is—that the 
development of the religious life is practically 
within the range of our ordinary social life, and 
should keep its place and be cherished there. 
The unit of the Church is the religious soul. 
However mean his station, however incon- 
spicuous his presence, and even though he 
utter no word of exhortation and make no 
public profession of faith, the ordinary life of 


ing brethren, the importance of prayer, and 
the effect of the modern ideas of the future state 
in throwing us upon a fuller life in God. _ 

The title of this essay implies a confession of 
deficiency, and an acknowledgment of need. 


the truly religious man is serviceable to the 
Church. In simple piety he lives amongst 
his fellow-worshippers like one of those little 
ones whose angels do always behold the face of 
the Father in Heaven; and of him it is easier 
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to say, than of many prominent members of the 
Church, “of such is the kingdom of Heaven.” 
Let any one cast back a gaze over half-a-cen- 
tury of the unrecorded history of the Christian 
society in which he has been nurtured, and 
“not many wise, not many mighty,” will rise 
in his memory as the witnesses of the faith; 
but he will recall not a few “ weak ones,” whose 
simple piety he associates with the religious life 
of the Church, and whose silent influence has 
unconsciously moulded his own character. Our 
Unitarian position too often tends to impair the 
growth of our religious life, by reason of our 
constant obligation to stand in the forefront of 
the battle of doctrinal controversy; and we be- 
come like a besieged city, having an active gar- 
rison and starved inhabitants. Busied with 
this ‘carnal warfare” of words, this often 
necessary conflict with Orthodoxy—the weapons 
of the inward conflict—the armour of truth, 
the breastplate of righteousness, the helmet of 
salvation, and the sword of the spirit have been 
less familiar to our hands. And yet do we no, 
know how to use them? We know, too, tha, 
spiritual victories are won by those who tur 
the other cheek to the smiter; for this is nn 
strange precept to many of our people who beao 
the reproach of Christ with their simple faithr 
and go on in their way rejoicing. ; 

If the growth of the religious life is practi- 
cally within the range of our ordinary social 
life, we must guard it against discouragement 
and offence. This is tender ground to touch 
upon; and my appeal must be made in very 
general terms. First, I commend to all a tender 
regaré for the religious naturein all men. We 
believe in it theoretically as firmly as any of the 
Churches; and yet there are reasons why we 
should ask ourselves what are the obstacles 
which repel many religious persons from our 
communion; what arethe causes of offence, or 
our own defects, which drive some of our people 
out of itP Our intellectual sufficiency is re- 
pulsive to those who are outside of us. In our 
assumption of superior knowledge and freedom 
from prejudice, we are apt to break the bruised. 
reed and to quench the smoking flax, and to 
drive away many who would like to come to us 
for help in their difficulties about religion. And 
the reason why we do this is, because we allow 
the intellect to overmaster and stifle the religious 
life in ourselves. The affirmations on which we 
rely would serve us better if we did not so hastily 
press our negations into view. The former are 
our strength; the latter our weakness. If we 
were less confident in that which is not our 
strength we might leave more room for 
the testimony of life and character. “ Let your 
light shine before men ” is the first Gospel pre- 
cept. Itis nota call to cokttroversy, but it ig 
the moral foundation of social religion. 

Our religious indifference, amounting often to 
coldness, has a repelling effect upon many, who, 
though brought up amongst us, yet long for 
religious sympathy and the exercise of a warmer 
devotion. In this respect we are apt to offend 
the little ones in our midst. If our simpler and 
purer faith be precious to us, why does it not 
bear more fruit in ourselves, and why does it 
chill the growth of religion in others? I am 
aware that some efforts are being made to 
remedy this defect; but what kind of efforts? 
Too often merely external ones. We cannot gain 
much, and we may lose a great deal by the 
mere imitation of those things which we see in 
the popular Churches. Let us glance -for a 
moment at what is called “the Church.” The 
Establishment, or the Episcopal Church, as it 
has been variously called—names alike expres- 
sive of its character as essentially opposite to 
our congregational religion and polity—has 
during the last fifty years largely increased. By 
the labours of a devoted and active priesthood 
the Church of England has become a centre 
of attraction, both religious and social, and has 
therefore exercised no little influence upon other 
religious communions. In view of this attrac- 
tiveness, have we been wise in our imitation of 
its architecture and its ritualP I think not. 
We have, in effect, smoothed the path along 
which more go from us than come tous. The 
Unitarian Churches are not singular in this 
imitation ; nor do I suppose that other Dissenting 
Churches do not suffer from it. But I believe 
that this mistaken imitation is more fatal in our 


case, because of that religious indifference, 
already mentioned, which affirms that all forms 
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of religion are alike in the eyes of rational and 
liberal men. 

T have referred to“ other Dissenting Churches”; 
and I rejoice to know that in this Conference 
some representatives of their communions are 
joined withus. I give them a welcome; and I 
venture to say that I have larger hopes of the 
increase of the religious life in our Churches 
from intercourse with them than from any 
advances we may make towards an outward 
imitation of the Church, of whose attractive 
ritual I have already spoken. Let us not forget, 
too, that a graceful ritualistic cultus is the most 
comfortable cloak for indifference and unbelief. 
It would, therefore, cause no feeling of jealousy 
in my mind to see those who find our fellowship 
too cold going to worship with our Congregational 
brethren. Our religious life would be increased 
if we were in fuller harmony withthe Dissenting 
Churches of all denominations. I think there 
are common grounds of sympathy. It is obvious 
that associations or alliances of this kind cannot 
be forced or extemporized; but I know, from 
experience, of instances in which such religious 
communion has been realized. Single and even 
rare instances are more valuable than may be 
supposed. And may I not refer to special 
oceasions of impulses aroused by social or 
national catastrophes P Sometimes the heart of 
the wholenation is deeply stirred, and a common 
aspiration of prayer goes forth from the hearts 
of all people as from one assembly. When 
devotion is thus excited, it melts all souls 
together before God, in spite of differences of 
creed and communion. In isolation and in- 
difference the heart waxes gross, and we can no 
longer see with our eyes or hear with our ears, 
but remain alien and unconverted. A sound 
national spirit cannot exist where religious life 
in societies and churches is wanting. 

I now venture upon the consideration of a 
source of religious life which, although it is the 
principal source, is most difficult to deal with as 
a practical question. Prayer is a fact which lies 
at the basis of the religious life; and all must 
have some knowledge and experience of the emo- 
tions and acts in which prayer is concerned. 
Gratitude and submission, humility and aspira- 
tion, the uttered word and the answering pre- 
sence, the longing soul and the given peace, the 
ery of weakness and the coming of strength, the 
sob of penitence and the answering comfort, the 
search for truth and the glad discovery, the 
sense of need and the whisper of sufficiency, the 
prayer for strength and the coming of power, the 
cry of the child and the voice of the Father, the 
thirst after God and the supply of refreshment, 
the ascent after God and His descent into man; 
if these are but figures of speech and flowers of 
rhetoric, the topic of prayer has no place in this 
paper. But if they are words of truth and so- 
berness, then I need no argument to bring the 
subject before you as one of vital importance in 
our inquiries into the development of the reli- 
gious life of our Churches. Prayer must be em- 
ployed in our work, and made more and more a 
fact in our worship. Let us not say that prayer 
is to be relegated to the dropped superstitions 
of past ages, or that physical discoveries have 
leff no room for intercourse between man and 
God. With the sphere of nature indefinitely 
extended both above and beneath us, in the uni- 
verse and in the atom, are we to be driven from 
the recognition of the infinite as one of the di- 
vine attributes, and to be deprived of the pre- 
sence of God around and within usP Nochanges 
in our knowledge which itis possible to conceive 
can rob man of his spiritual nature, or take him 
out of those conditions in which he lives and 
moves consciously as a child of God. Let me 
hope that this Conference will give forth a cer- 
tain sound in its advice to the Churches on this 
subject. While preparing this paper I have re- 
ceived from a minister of long experience a letter, 
in which are these words :—‘“ It also occurs to 
me that one of our great wants is the devoutness 
of prayer; not, indeed, the use of liturgies, which 
I cannot bind my nature to, but the free-spoken 
burdens, desires, and longings of the present 
hour, expressed in simple and earnest language 
chosen in our moments of conscious experience. 
This I should like to see in Sunday-schools, our 
chapels, and all our meetings of an ecclesiastical 
character; also on the part of our laymen as well 
as by our ministers.” 

T quote the opportune; but I do 
not wish to raise the question between free 
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prayer and liturgical uses, as this every wor- 
shiping assembly must settle for itself. 1 wish, 
however, to lay down clearly my conviction that 
to neglect prayer is fatal to religious life in 
onrselves and in our Churches. ‘There is abund- 
ant evidence of the vitality of prayer. It is 
not disappearing from our literature. A noble 
preacher of righteousness, lately gone from 
amongst us, whose public discourses were not 
seldom leavened with humour or pointed with 
satire, one who know well the age in which he 
lived, and did not undervalue its science and 
material prosperity—I mean the late George 
Dawson—has left as his most precious legacy 
to the world a volume of prayers worthy to be 
ranked with our oldest litanies, a testimony to 
the vitality and power of prayer as the basis 
and strength of the religious life in the closet 
and in the sanctuary. 

Permit me one more testimony. Another 
minister, a friend who is kept away from our 
Conference by illness, writes thus :—‘* One main 
point that I should insist upon is this—that 
the unadoring irreverent man is false to the 
facts of the case. I have sometimes heard Uni- 
tarian people urge the advisability of reverence, 
adoration, because, as they say, it is what we 
lack, and the other Christian communities have; 
and because it is so imposing, and graceful, and 
soothing, and soon. But the matter, of course, 
goes much deeper. The adoring man, the re- 
verent man, is not merely a man who has a 
sense of grace in life, a sense of the poetical 
side of things; but he is a man who is aware, to 
a certain extent, of the facts of the case, who is 
aware of the infinite power and beauty which 
beset him.” 

My last topic deals with modern changes in our 
views of a future life. ‘These have a relaxing 
tendency, as all changes in religious doctrine 
necessarily have. But the relaxation is the op- 
portunity for a wise substitution of better 
things. The discrediting of an everlasting Hell, 
and the discovery that the wrath of God is not 
the triumph of evil, are tidings of great joy ; 
but if we regard them merely as an addition to 
our negations, and if they bring us no nearer to 
God, nor engage us more earnestly in his service, 
they are no tidings of joy at all. For, strange 
to say, with these relaxations, a worse evil 
arises to threaten us. No sooner are we relieved 
of fears—once wholesome to the devout puritan 
of a past age—than we are confronted by the 
phantoms of Agnosticism and Pessimism, which 
threaten to destroy the religious life altogether, 
or to corrupt it into that hatred of all religion— 
more freely expressed in a neighbouring country 
than in our own—which is the very spirit of evil 
working in the hearts of men. How shall we 
be delivered from these P By no new device that I 
know of; but only by a return to the old way. 
The religious life in God, as expressed in the 
words of the Hebrew Psalmists and Prophets, 
and as displayed in its perfection in the person 
and life of Jesus Christ, is as much a reality for 
us to-day as it ever was to the menof old and 
to the fathers of our Churches whose memory 
and words we cherish. The ancient Hebrews 
regarded God as a reality, whose everlastingness 
belonged to His nature and existence—not to 
theirs. In Christ we are called to be partakers 
of the Divine nature; and an inner life is mani- 
fested to us, which is described as the life which 
is hid with Christ in God. Here, then, is our 
larger hope, our larger trust. Here is the ground 
of the life of our Churches. - By more frequent 
communion in work and worship, by the recog- 
nition of the possibilities of a higher life in all 
men, and by a jealous and tender regard for it 
in those around us, in the poor and humble, in 
the child and the outcast, we shall do more to 
increase it in our own Churches than by any 
other means that I know of. And for the 
future, let us trust the Giver of life in this life, 
that we may be in His hands and His disposal, 
who alone is from everlasting to everlasting, and 
who alone hath immortality. 


Asks thou endless life, O mortal man, 

Fearing thy little self should cease to be ! 

Which of the threads that make the sum of thee 
Would’st thou draw out to an eternal span, 
Inseparate, essential, in the plan 

And purposes august of Deity ? 

Thy might, thy meanness, each too poor a plea, 
Too weak alike a deathless flame to fan. 
In God aione thou livest ; His che power 

That starts, sustains, or cau thy lile prolong ; 


He is the source, the goal, and He the road ; 
In love of Him begins the eternal hour, 

The endless praise, the everlasting song, 
The absolute life that’s hid with Christ in God. 


BY THE REV. C. C. COE, F.G.S. F.R.G.S, 


In discussing “The Development of the Reli- 
gious Life within our Churches” we make two 
important assumptions. Weimply that the free 
congregations here represented have, one and all, 
a corporate life, which entitles them to be called 
“churches; ” and that the main object of their 
existence is to promote the religious experience 
of individual members through the religious life 
of the community ; that, in short, no amount of 
social and philanthropic activity-can be accepted 
as a substitute for the exercise of this distinctive 
function. 

In order to cherish the spiritual life of our 
churches we should aim, in the first place, to 
give religion the prominent position which it once 
occupied, as a sentiment calling to the highest 
service and involving the most momentous issues. 
That there is some need-of this effort will be 
seen at once, if we consider the definitions which 
are given of that term. I am conscious of being 
sometimes slow to take a joke, but I suppose 
that men do not mean to be facetious when they 
say that at least half of their religious faith 
consists in paying twenty shillings in the pound ; 
or when they assert thatitis possible to develop 
a religious life without burdening the mind with 
a belief in God. But for myself, I must confess 
that these two articles of faith, whether you take 
them separately or in conjunction, this habit of 
accurate book-keeping and this spirit of vague 
reverence, do not constitute my full conception 
of religion. Religion consists of conscious life 
in God: a felt communion with the Great Being 
who is-our Heavenly Father. If that is so, then 
it follows that children should be educated to 
live tv communion with God, and not learn to 
affirm or deny certain propositions about Him. 
If that is so, there can be no religion, properly 
speaking, without God. Cosmic emotion may 
tend to produce a spirit of reverence; but the 
vague awe of its worship must be something 
very different from the felt communion of the 
child with its Heavenly Father. 

The sentiment of religion should also be 
brought into closest relationship with our moral 
nature. We should see that there can be no 
better way of showing our love to God than by 
doing his will; no stronger motive for doing his 
will than the filial love we bear towards him. 
At the present time it is of the utmost import- 
ance that we should have a clear notion—a 
notion which shall not only be clear, but which 
shall also correspond with the facts of the case— 
as to the relation which subsists between 
morality and religion. If the Bible were a 
plenarily inspired book, it would then contain a 
moral Jaw whose guidance ought to be followed 
in every detail; but this is a position which few 
would venture to maintain at the present time. 
For example, we should hardly care with the 
Russian Jew to adopt the principle of inter- 
national policy embodied in Deuteronomy xiv. 21. 
“Ye shall not eat of anything that dieth of 
itself; thou shalt give it unto the stranger that 
is in thy gates, that he may eat it; or thou 
mayest sell it unto an alien; for thou art a holy 
people unto the Lord thy God.” 

> Those who admit that the conscience varies 
in different men, and changes in the individual, 
so that it is capable of being educated and liable 
to be degraded, can scarcely maintain that it is 
an infallible guide, or that, in the mere matter of 
judgement, it should prevail if brought into con- 
tact with what was really known to be the will 
of God. In these days we can fall back neither 
upon Infallible Book nor Infallible Conscience 
as the Word of God. Is Morality, therefore, to 
be divorced from Religion? Surely not, if we 
will only learn from experience, which teaches 
us that we are living under the moral providence 
of God, who leaves us to discover moral truth 
for ourselves; who takes care that the moral 
ideas of men are widened and purified by the 
“ process of the suns,” and whois bringing us 
by the varied discipline of existence something 
nearer to that perfect life which is to be the 
issue of all our efforts, the answer of all our 
prayers. } 

Take this view, and the connection between 
religion and morality must needs be indissoluble 
—so long as we believe in God. 
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Religion has often suffered, in my opinion, 


through the neglect of the immortal hope. The 
eternal life has been defined as communion with 
God and Christ: as a qualitative rather than a 
quantitative life. I should be sorry to say one 
word against so sublime an idea; but it carries 
within it the promise of something more than 
a temporary relationship. Life in God is com- 
munion with au Eternal Being, and the tie is an 
eternal one. If so, why should we not make the 
fullest use of this comfort, in the hour of 
sorrow, of this strength in the season of tempta- 
tion. The prospect of the future ought to have 
but one effect, to ennoble and to sanctify the 
actual present. 

In the second place, the spiritual life of the 
churches will be largely developed, if each in- 
dividual member believes that religion is, a 
matter of personal importance to himself. There 
is great room at present for this sort of persua- 
sion. The upper and middle classes sometimes 
seem to consider that religion is mainly adapted 
to meet the wants of the poor. It is candidly 
asserted that the political world is much obliged 
to the zealous teacher of religion, because, 
through the lavish promise of future glory, the 
oppressed classes endure with patience the 
afflictions of the present. 

On the other hand, the poor seem to regard 
religion as one of the luxuries, though not 
perhaps a very expensive luxury, of the rich; so 
that the place of worship is known not as the 
certain House of God and possible Gate of 
Heaven, but as Mr. Smith’s chapel—where 
attendance implies an indirect worship of Mr. 
Smith. 

Religion is supposed by some to be the special 
business of a priesthood; so that if a man pays 
something towards the salary of an exceptionally 

ious parson—who is often paid in inverse ratio to 
64 piety—it would be quite as good as being pious 
oneself. On the other hand, there are some 
who go the length of saying that religion is 
the vital concern of everybody else but the 
parson ; and it is Ruskin, I think, who compares 
the clergyman dilating on the future life to the 
innkeeper praising the beautiful scenery in his 
neighbourhood, not that he has ever seen it 
himself or cares anything about it, save in so 
far as it brings him customers. I am told that 
a traveller asked a native the other day what 
they called a finger post in those parts. We 
call it a parson! Why? Because he points 
the road, but does not journey on it himself! 
‘Coming to a post without any fingers, and 
what do you call that? says the traveller. 
We call that a Bishop, because he neither 
journeys on the road nor even points the way! 

There are some people who think that they 
can elude the claims of religion, so far as they 
are personally concerned, by saying that they 
have no taste for religion, just as a man might 
say that he did not care for olives or had no 
gift for music. Is that a valid excuse? Wil 
that secure indemnity from the consequences of 
neglect? If the old-fashioned notion be true, 
that we owe a duty to God as well as to other 
people, then it is no excuse to say that we have 
no taste for duty. If it be true that the 
religious sentiment is the crown and glory of 
the composite nature of man, then it is a poor 
sort of complacency which somewhat exultantly 
boasts of the absence of such a gift. Moreover, 
spiritual consequences will follow whether you 
have a taste for them or not. If you fall 
over a cliff, the law of gravitation is not arrested 
because you have chosen to pronounce that you 
have no taste for Natural Philosophy. 

In the third place, it is necessary that he 
who is convinced of the importance of religion 
to each individual should be ready to recognise 
the fact that it is possible for one human soul 
to help another in its onward and upward path. 
It seems to me to be one of the most obvious 

henomena of our spiritual experience that the 
individual soul would often fail to come to the 
knowledge of God if it were not for such help; 
and yet we often talk as if we were independent 
of such assistance altogether. The fear of 
priestcraft has perhaps done as much harm in 
the world as priestcraft itself, since it has pre- 
vented people from availing themselves of those 
aids to devotion which one soul can render to 
another. 

There is another sentiment which does much 

to hinder the spiritual life of our Churches. It 
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solemn a thing to speak about to a fellow 
creature. The sentiment is well expressed by 
Clough in one of his poems :— 

O let me love my God unto myself alone, 

And know my knowledge to the world unknown 7 

No witness to my vision call, 

Beholding, unbeheld of all. 

And worship Thee, with Thee withdrawn apart 

Within the closest veil of mine own inmost thought, 


Within the most abstracted’st shrine s 
Of my least breathed-on thought, 


Julian Hawthorne has shown us in his 
“Garth” how this sentiment militates against 
the idea of public worship :—* Garth’s notions 
of worship having always been associated with 
privacy, he was at first somewhat abashed by 
the openness of everything. How could he be 
expected to unfold his heart to the Lord with 
fifty or sixty people looking on? Just as he 
had made up his mind that the place he was 
then in must be a sort of ante-chamber, whence 
he would possibly be admitted to some hallowed 
inner tabernacle, the white-headed pastor arose 
tower-like ia the pulpit, and, to Garth’s amaze- 
ment, began to rumble forth a prayer. Glanc- 
ing hastily around, he saw that the congregation 
had hidden its face in its hands—a gesture 
which he attributed to their shame at the poor 
minister’s irreverent conduct. No one interfered 
to stop him, however, and the prayer went on, 
Garth blushing anew at each fresh invocation. 
This ordeal over, a short pause ensued, and the 
neophyte observed a general coughing, rustling, 
and brandishing of handkerchiefs—efforts, no 
doubt, being made on the part of the scandalised 
hearers to recover their equanimity. But now 
the hoary offender rose again—to all appearance 
still unabashed—and proceeded to read a hymn. 
: It will scarcely be credited, but the 
assemblage, instead of signifying their disap- 
proval by a unanimous sigh or even by an elo- 
quent silence, rose with one accord to their 
feet and sang aloud to the accompaniment of 
music the very words that Parson Graeme 
had just read. After this Garth began to feel 
in how bad a place he had fallen. He was 
solitary in the midst of a callous and unsym- 
pathetic crowd, and had the pain of being at 
odds with them without the power of believing 
himself in the wrong.” And yet, if any reliance 
is to be placed upon an almost universal sen- 
timent, he was wrong. There is a place for hu- 
man sympathy in connection with divine as- 
piration. I doubt not that the little child 
prays all the more earnestly when it feels the 
pressure of a mother’s arm or the clasp of a 
father’s hand. I doubt not that the parent’s 
heart is warmed by the thought that the 
prayer of his child mingles with his own. The 
heart of many a hard worked son of toil has 
throbbed responsively to those words of Long- 
fellow’s in his “ Village Blacksmith ” :— 


He hears the parson pray and preach ; 
He hears his daughter’s voice 

Singing in the village choir, 
And it makes his heart rejoice, 

ItZsounds to him like her mother’s voice, 
Singing in Paradise ; 

He needs must think of her once more, 
How in the grave she lies; 

And with his hard rough hand he wipes 
A tear out of his eyes. 


The sphere of the human affections is the 
temple of common worship, within which, and 
reached through which most frequently, is that 
Holy of Holies wherein the soul stands solitary 
and communes with its God alone. 

Conceive, then, what the development of the 
religious life might. be, if the principles which 
have been advocated were fully carried out. 
Born into a religious atmosphere—taught from 
the first by inherited instinct and by tender 
careful culture, to exercise the functions of the 
religious life—the child learns to unfold the as- 
pirations of its spiritual nature to the same 
extent that its other faculties are developed. 
Wherever he goes “he walks with God,” like 
Enoch of old. Always he retains that feeling 
of early child love which makes it pleasant to 
be in the same room with father or mother. 
He, too, is glad to know that he lives in the same 
world with God—that he can cast an upward 
glance of love and feel a ready response, since 
aspiration brings its instant inspiration. ‘T'o 


is the feeling that religious aspiration is too 
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vice—which is not quickened by the thought 
that God is well-pleased with faithful devotion. 
The father and the mother know that the home 
life is the type of the religious life, and are 
careful so to act that it is not a bitter mockery 
to call God our Father and our Mother too; 
and to picture the abode of our immortal spirits 
as a heavenly home. The man of science feels 
that in each well-proved hypothesis he is only 
thinking the thoughts of God; the less in- 
structed admirer of Nature sees in every object 
around him, be it the star-filled space or the 
peopled leaf, the handiwork of God. In every 
trial, man gathers strength from the thought 
of God’s constant presence. He learns to esti- 
mate at their true value the specious allurements 
of temptation. He dares not sin, yet he is bold 
in the service of duty, trusting to God’s sus- 
taining grace. He climbs the hill of meditation, 
to realise how much greater God is than the 
little world in which man too often dwells, and 
everything assumes the gigantic proportions 
which pertain to an eternal life, till this mount 
of meditation becomes the scene of assured vic- 
tory, of absolute resignation, of transfiguring 
glory. 

‘Such a man comes into the church fraught 
with its special sanctities, with its ancestral and 
its personal memories—the place of public wor- 
ship, whose services tend to remind him of a 
pious childhood, of an ardent youth, of a faithful 
manhood, of the help that he has received from 
the common worship of kindred souls. He comes, 
determined to give and to receive the highest 
possible impulse towards the cultivation of the 
spiritual life. 

Had we a Church of such worshippers I doubt 
not that the old proverb, “like people, like priest,” 
would come true, and that while the soul of an 
intense earnestness would inspire our music, 
while '.a new meaning would come into the 
choicest utterances of poet, psalmist, prophet, 
and apostle, while the spirit of Christ would 
be more fully realised, there must also come a 
new fervour into the spoken prayer, a deeper 
significancy into the word of exhortation. 

The religious life would then be indeed deve- 
loped in churches whose every service was a real 
communion with God, lifting the souls of all to 
a higher level of spiritual aspiration, and sending 
them forth not to suffer from the reaction of a 
spiritual intoxication, but to carry with them 
into the tumult of the world a heart quickened 
with a purer love, a soul filled with a nobler as- 
piration, an intelligence more inspired with the 
yearning thirst for truth, a hand more capable to 
do the appointed work of life! 


Mr. Tuos. Cuatreinp CiarKe thought the time 
had come when if the influence and power of the 
churches was to be retained and increased there 
should be a new birth both of laymen and ministers. 
They were too narrow and local in their sympathy. 
The Church of England, the dominant Church, in- 
fluenced a considerable section, the Evangelical Dis- 
senters largely influenced the middle class ; this was 
on one side; but on the other side there was an © 
enormous number to whom religion presented no 
attraction whatever, and he urged that the Unitarian 
body should approach this class in an earnest spirit 
and in an unconventional manner, and without any 
loss of rationalistic power, but with the fullest free- 
dom and love and sympathy deal with them in the 
matter of religious truth. 

The Rev. W. H. CHannine spoke next, alluding 
to his previous residence in Liverpool as the hap- 
piest period of his ministerial labours, and express- 
ing his pleasure at the realisation of Christian unity 
which this occasion made apparent. 

The Rey. H. Suazn Sonny (Liverpool Domestic 
Mission) spoke upon the various efforts which might 
be advantageously made by congregations them- 
selves, in the way of visitation, encouragement of 
temperance, window gardening, &c. 

The Rev. Davip Davis dwelt upon the necessity 
of a devout spirit in the Churches. They would 
never take the stand and do the work that they 
ought to do unless the article of prayer was more 
direct, earnest, and from the heart, If a minister 
found that he had not the power to commune face 
to face with God, he should leave the pulpit and 
devote himself to secular work, 

The Rev. J. Moprn thought thet the great point 
to aim at was, while not sacrificing their breadth 
of theological view, to gather and retain more of 
the warmth and deyotion which characterised 


him there is no duty which is not a divine ser- 


orthcdox Christians, 
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Mr, I, M. Wave thought that there must in all 
their efforts be a distinct manifestation of doctrinal 
opinion, otherwise their work was colourless and 
complexionless. Let them not be afraid of their 
theology, but boldly declare it, and then there would 
not be such absurd blunders and misconceptions 
as to what they really did believe. 

The Rev. E. M. Gzexpart, M.A., suggested that re- 
ligious life might be developed by having, as was 
the case in his own Church, a service for children 
on the first Sunday in every month. That wasfound 
to have a beneficial effect in binding the children 
to them, and increasing the general interest in 
worship. 

The Rey. H. W. Perris, of Norwich, who had passed 
through various phases of religious history, being 
first brought up in the Church of England, then 
becoming a Nonconformist minister, and afterwards 
a Unitarian minister, advocated very strongly the 
unconventional method of appealing to the people 
and the discarding of the pride of spirit which cha- 
racterised attendance at ordinary places of worship. 

The Rev. JoserH Woop, Congregational minister, 
of Leicester, protested against the idea that that 
was a Conference for the promotion of Unitarian- 
ism. He gathered that they were met together not 
to promote any particular Church organisation, 
but to strengthen their common religious life and to 
draw men from various Churches into union; that 
they could only do this by remembering that religious 
life was one thing, and the means by which it was 
promoted might be quite different things. He re- 
commended, to use an evangelical phrase, an in- 
creased zeal for souls, and that efforts should be 
made for conversion, which he supposed was from 
o Unitarian point of view left out of sight—(no, no). 
Let them approach the subject more in the old 
evangelical spirit, bringing the word of God to bear 
upon hardened hearts and sorrowful souls, and he 
was satisfied they would as Churches in that way do 
the most good. 

The Rev. R. A. Armstrone, B.A., advocated the 
collecting together in classes of the young members 
of the congregation, and the imparting to them of 
religious teaching, with the addition of participating 
in the communion services, where it was thought 
desirable to do so. He had found great advantage 
from such organisation; it brought the Sunday 
scholars into the Church, and it was a bond of union 
between the school and the congregation. 

The Rev. Puinie WickstExEp spoke in favour of a 
more careful and extensive practice of religious 
instruction to children by parents. 

The Rev. Cuarntes Bearp summed up the dis- 
cussion, observing that if they were to promote their 
own religious life there was only one thing to do, 
and that was to live themselves. 

The Conference then adjourned for luncheon. 


—_—_—_— 


The Conference was resumed at three o’clock in 
the afternoon, under the Presidency of Mr. Jamus 
Lurton, J.P. 

The Cuairman congratulated the Conference upon 
the success which had so far attended their efforts, 

_ and he believed that as the meeting progressed, and 
when it had concluded, they would all feel that they 
could go to their homes better prepared for the work 
which devolved upon them. The gathering of to- 
day had made him feel proud of the Church with 
which he was associated. The Chairman then an- 
nounced that the Rev. R. A. Armstrong, B.A., and 
Mr. R. Bartram would read papers on the subject 
‘“By What Practical Means Can Our Churches Best 
Enlarge and Extend Their Religious Influence?” 


BY WHAT .PRACTICAL MEANS CAN OUR 
CHURCHES BEST ENLARGE AND EXTEND 
THEIR RELIGIOUS INFLUENCE ? 


BY THE REV. RICHARD A. ARMSTRONG, 


In that share of the discussion on the exten- 
sion of the religious influence of our Churches 
which falls to me, I shall have chiefly in view 
those Churches which either immediately or by 
strict historical affiliation are connected with the 
exodus of some two thousand faithful ministers 
from the Established Church two hundred and 
twenty years ago. And I would interject the 
preliminary inquiry, what specific kinds of influ- 
ence we doin any marked degree already exercise 
beyond ourownChurch walls. The answercomes 
at once from friend and foe, that in the political 
and social sphere members of our Churches wield 
an influence enormously out of proportion to our 
numbers; and though steadfast faithfulness to 
these Churches does not always maintain an 
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exact ratio to the political eminence achieved, I] which stand in the way of taking the world 


cannot hesitate to attribute our strenuous citi- 
zenhood very largely to the training character- 
istic of our Churches, to the stern call to duty, 
the claim that the world is the sphere of the 
church, the demand for justice, liberty, and truth 
in all things, the proclamation of the universal 
human brotherhood, which gives the tinge to our 
whole religious consciousness. And if this be 
so, then I, who hold true socialand political ac- 
tivity to rank with the noblest forms of human 
energy, say, “ Far be the day when effective sec- 
tarian organisation shall be bought by diverting 
the strength of our people from this high public 
work.” 

Turning from the national life to the national 
thought, I find it as impossible to estimate our 
effectiveness upon the mind of the country as it 
seemed to Esdras to weigh the weight of the 
fire or measure the blast of the wind. The 
attempts made through magazines and other- 
wise to spread-some knowledge of the philo- 
sophical, theological, critical, and social thought 
characteristic of our Churches are minimised, in 
effect, through the imperturbable indifference 
of the cultivated laity amongst us to all such 
efforts, their lack of desire to read, and their 
steadfast determination, even if they read, not 
to buy. In like manner, the schemes that 
spring up from time to time for the propaga- 
tion of our thought by the platform are largely 
stultified by the compulsory use of dingy rooms 
in back-streets and petty, shame-faced adver- 
tisements, the result of the miserable poverty 
of the sundry associations which thus strive to 
reach the people. 

But it is not the political, not the mere 
theological influence of our Churches that I am 
instructed to discuss. It is the extension of 
their religious influence outside the narrow 
borders which hem them in as yet. I take it 
that this means the extension of our worship- 
ping societies, by growth or by multiplication ; 
and that I am invited to say what things are 
needful to promote this momentous end. 

The very desire for this extension is amongst 
us a new-born thing. At first, not extension, 
but existence, was the object for which our pre- 
decessors strove. It is within the last thirty, 
and chiefly the last fifteen years, that the as- 
piration for extension has become pronounced ; 
and the change of mood has developed pani 
passu with the disappearance of the old Whig 
families from our pews, and the appearance in 
their place of the sturdy bourgeois. 

But when challenged to suggest practical 
means for the extension of the religious in- 
fluence of our Churches, it is essential that we 
should observe that we still have in our ranks 
thousands of excellent men and women highly 
cultivated, wealthy, influential, who do not share 
the desire. The very first practical problem that 
lies before us is the winning over of these persons 
to our own desire. They want to know why we 
cannot let well alone, why we who hate the sec- 
tarian spirit are puffing ourselves out with 
denominational zeal, why we are exciting our- 
selves, why we cannot let the rich go to 
Church and the poor to the Methodist meet- 
ing, confident that the liberal thought which 
is abroad will dissipate their fanaticism and 
bigotry; why we cannot go quietly on our way 
content to see the mighty forces of the Zeit- 
geist shaping society to the form that is to 
be without the intermeddling of our feeble 
hands. These men are profoundly sceptical of 
any real saving power in our Churches at all. 
Now, while there is any large leaven of this 
manner of thought among us, we may talk 
till we are weary, of extension, but our talk 
will end in talk. 


But then I find another temper asserting 
itself amongst us of a very different fashion. 
There has sprung up_ recently among us an 
impatient and eager spirit that can find neither 
rest nor peace. There is loud discontent with 
the position inherited ‘from the Presby- 
terian fathers. Men want to know why we 
should be the least of all the sects. They are dis- 
satisfied with small things, and want big things 
instead. They want to compete with Baptists 
and Methodists. 'They envy the gathering host 
of the Salvation Army, and wish our trumpets 
could blare as loud as theirs. They want to be 
one of the conquering sects; and they are 
inclined to deprecate all habits and principles 


by storm. 

I feel constrained to protest from the bottom 
of my soul against this feverish unrest. Hasily 
enough we may win the masses to our ranks. 
Let us preach a hotter hell and a more deyilish 
devil than the rest, and the people will press 
into our kingdom. Let our preachers play the 
mountebank, and multitudes will delight in our 
sounding brass and tinkling cymbal. - But what 
shall it profit us if we gain the whole world and 
lose our own soul, that soul of high and noble 
truthfulness, of fidelity to the living word of 
God, of unflinching loyalty to principle though 
our right hand be cut off, which is the one thing 
which our Church possesses apt for the salva- 
tion of the world? 

If we have any place at all in the great 
moving host of Christendom, our post is in the 
van; but never can the vanguard have the main 
body of the army with them. If we have any 
function to achieve for God and Christ, it is the 

lorious labour of the pioneer; but the pioneer 
in holy things must be lonely, must be mis- 
understood ; must know, by the very measure of 
his devotion, the sacred sorrow of him who 
wept over heedless Jerusalem in the aching void 
of what seemed to be his failure. But passing 
on now, on the one hand, from those who do not 
in their hearts believe that our Churches have 
any great part left to play in God’s world, and 
those, on the other hand, who are all restless for 
wide and conspicuous results, what is the real 
work we have to do, and how are we to do it P 


I am persuaded that the weight of an im- 
mense responsibility rests on us; that we have 
that to give which no other Church in Chris- 
tendom can give; that there are hundreds of 
men and women in every grade and class of 
English life to whom, if we could only get at 
them, we, and we almost alone, can offer succour 
for religious faith and life. And while the masses 
in no class are as yet for us, I believe it to be 
our urgent and solemn calling to gather these 
into communion with our Churches. What are 
the main conditions indispensable to the achieve- 
ment of this duty ? 


The first is one on which it is impossible too 
earnestly to speak. The realisation of the as- 
pirations of the morning is the one indispensable 
condition of realisation of the desires of this 
afternoon. If the religious life within our 
Churches be undeveloped, no practical means 
that brain of man can devise, can enlarge or 
extend their religious influence outside. Hvery 
measure that deepens or confirms the hold of 
religion on the people who are within directl 
tends to win the people who are without. Soh 
from within is the only organic method of 
addition. Every device for the promotion of 
our external extension which withdraws vital 
force from our internal development is a price 
paid for that which is not bread. Health at 
home is the one foundation for energy abroad. 


I claim that I am still wholly practical, when 
I say that the next condition of effective labour 
for the extension of our Churches is, not ma- 
chinery, not, that is, specific organisations, but 
steam ;—power, that is to work the organisations 
when constructed. Here, as I am more and 
more convinced, is the very crux of our problem. 
On this all turas; and to lay before you elabo- 
rate plans for extension while keeping silence 
about motive power would be to mock you with 
the vainest of vain talk. 


Two, kinds of motive power must be found if 
there is to be—as I would to God there might 
be—this Church extension. The first is work. 
Ministers cannot do these things alone. Some- 
how, the young men and young women in our 
Churches must be wakened up to the duty of 
the hour. For my part, it is in them that I 
find the most devotion, the most generous enthu- 
siasm, the most brave and truthful resolve to do 
according to their power the work which God 
shall give. But the lawyers, the merchants, 
the manufacturers in our Churches must mean 
the thing if we are to extend our influence. It 
is idle to come together here from the four 
corners of the kingdom to discuss practical 
means of extending our influence, unless each 
man who has come here means to do his part. 
What are the practical means of building up 
commercial and professional connections ? None 
other whatsoever but vigilant, enduring work. 
And outside that thing I defy any speaker here 
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to show us practical means of extending the 
influence of Churches. 

And the other kind of motive power needed— 
and without which talk is vain—is that most 
worldly, least spiritual of all things,—money. 
You can extend no Churches without hard cash. 

Churches are extended only by men being all 
on fire to extend them. They can only be ex- 
tended by a newspirit of giving. We have thou- 
sands of men who are ready with kind and 
friendly words to give their half-guineaand guinea 
subscriptions to this and that when we ask them 
so to give. But the men who seriously hold 
their means a trust from God for the good of the 
world are very, very few. The men amongst us 
who have modified their style of living, distinctly 
eurtailed their establishments, faced downright 
and continuous self-sacrifice, that our Churches 
through their proffered aid may extend their 
influence, might, I suppose, hold a congress in a 
room twelve feet square. Men may be sincere, 
good, religious, who do not do this. I honour 
and love many a man who does not do this, but 
fares sumptuously every day, yet walks closely 
‘with his God. I believe even that there are men 


who conscientiously deem it wrong to give more | by 


than their neighbours. But our first duty to- 
day is to face facts; and it is vain for us to try 
to persuade ourselves that we are very much in 
earnest about extending our Churches, while 
we do not give as much towards that in a 
year as we give for pictures, for carriages, 
for gardens, It is wretched work for a dozen 
ministers to sit round the board of one of our 
missionary societies, with painful care voting 
£10 for the year here and £5 there, and refusing 
any action somewhere else, while men who are 
asking why on earth our Churches do not extend 
are spending £100 on their summer trip, or en- 
tertaining a hundred guests at a dance ata cost 
of twenty shillings a-head. The other day, Mr. 
Samuel Morley, starting the Congregational 
Jubilee Fund, said they must make it £5,000 
at least. “ £5,0(0!” cried some one from the 
hall, “what nonsense! Why I mean to give 
£20,000 myself.” The fund to-day has passed 
£120,000; and the religious influence of the 
ongregational Churches is going to extend. 
With us, every single organisation is struggling 
for funds; and half the energy of the men who 
are willing to work has to go to carrying round 
the hat. 

Again, let me say, I presume to judge no 
man; the price of real, heavy giving may be tuo 
great to pay; only let us face facts, and know 
that if our Churches do not extend it is not by 
any mysterious inscrutable ~Providence, but 
‘because we think it more prudent not to sell all, 
and go and follow him. 

I have left myself but little time to discuss 
details of machinery. And, indeed, I have but 
little to suggest, so sure am I that the machinery 
svill be forthcoming when the motive power is 
supplied. 

The most remarkable recent efforts towards 
the extension of the religious influence of our 
Churches have consisted of series of services in 
secular buildings, conducted by ministers in 
addition to or in place of their ordinary church 
services. These movements have achieved im- 
mediate results which it is no exaggeration to 
call brilliant. The pure and simple worship 
which we love has proved in these cases, at any 
rate, acceptable and delightful to thousands 
of the ocuukclied masses, and I will not attempt 
to estimate the enormous good which I am sure 
these services have done. But I fear, under 
present conditions, they must be regarded as in 
- their very nature exceptional. In the first place, 
they have in each instance within my cognisance 
been conducted by men of high and special 
individual endowment for this very kind of 
work; and, in the second place, if held in 
lieu of one of th2 usual chapel services, 
they must have a tendency to disperse the 
regular congregation, which would be a heavy 
price to pay for the temporary interest 
of outsiders; while, if held in addition to two 
regular services, and perhaps Sunday-school or 
be duties, they must involve a nervous strain 
which I do not believe half-a-dozen of our mini- 
sters have the physique to endure for any length 
of time without serious detriment to health, and, 
therefore, to the general sum of their usefulness. 
I should delight to see these public hall services 
extended far and wide; but if our people mean 
to have it so, and do not mean to enfeeble our 
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existing Churches and our existing ministry, they 
must either find competent lay agency for the 
purpose, or set additional ministers down in all 
our large towns. I am asked to suggest practi- 
cal measures. Let the wealth of our Churches 
engage six men, strong in body, mind, and heart, 
to keep this work going in our twelve largest 
towns, either in colleagueship with or inde- 
pendently of the settled ministers, and a noble 
movement will be inaugurated. 

But that, like all really practical proposals, 
involves a scale of giving by our people, which, 
except among the working-classes, does not as 
yet exist. Failing the halls—though you will 
have the men to find, and that for a yet more 
exhausting work—the street pavement and 
the green sward cost nothing; and if blue skies 
were dome enough for;Jesus and for Paul, we 
need not be ashamed to preach in temples not 
made with hands. 

We, in Nottingham, have this winter tried an 
experiment which, at any rate, as an experiment, 
if in no other way, is, I think, of some little 
value. We took from Mr. Hopps the idea of 
invitation by personal visit, by printed card, and 
the presentation of a little -hymn-book 
throughout a district. But instead of inviting 
our neighbours to a hall, we boldly asked them 
to come to our own Church on Sunday even- 
ings. For twelve Sunday evenings we agreed 
to put aside our usual liturgy, to sing from 
the little hymn-book specially prepared, and to 
adopt as simple, direct, informal a mode of 
address by way of sermon as the minister 
should be found capable of producing. Sixty 
visitors paid four thousand visits among the 
working-people within three-quarters of a mile 
of our church. We wished to test the alleged 
prejudice of people against church-buildings. Our 
visitors returned with roseate accounts of their 
reception A third of the people were positively 
coming. The result was, the first Sunday, which 
was streaming with rain, perhaps 200 strangers ; 
the second Sunday, perhaps 300 or 400; and 
through the remaining ten a number flic- 
tuating between these extremes, the last Sun- 
day being one of the fullest of the series. This 
was neither startling nor brilliant; but we be- 
lieve that no small number of our visitors will 
continue to attend our services; that many 
toiling men and weary women have been taught 
to feel God nearer and man kinder and life 
holier than they did; and that hundreds who 
could not conquer inveterate habit, and never 
found their way to our gatherings, were pleased 
and touched by the visit of invitation, and have 
found some help in the strain and struggle of 
life from the hymn-books which we left with 
them. 

I hope that some one in this discussion wi!l 
touch upon the duty that is surely laid upon us 
to go with our gospel to the ancient Universities 
of the land. Thousands of the most promising 
youth of England there take the momentous 
step from the Orthodox Christianity which their 
understanding can no longer hold by to the 
agnosticism, noble or ignoble, which wanders 
outside all church doors. So entirely are we out- 
side these great training-schools of the national 
life and thought that these youths do not even 
know that any body of men have found in a 
simple Christian theism the reconciliation be- 
tween the reverent spirit of faith and the bold 
spirit of largening knowledge. If, for a moment, 
they themselves pause on our resting-ground, 
they think they. are alone, the mists are about 
their eyes, and they stumble on till Matthew 
Arnold or Comte or, Spencer gives them shelter. 
Surely the sin lies at our door, that not a voice 


ig heard at Oxford or at Cambridge proclaiming 
the simple fatherhood of God and brotherhood 
of Christ, and telling how high thought and 
lowly prayer are brother and sister angels who 
may share the hospitality of our minds. Only, 
if we go to the Universities, we must go with 
spirit and self-respect. Far better stay away 
than go as paupers, challenging the comparison 
between our mean back-room and the goodly 
churches of Congregationalists, Presbyterians, 
and the rest. 

I have no anticipation of great and splen- 
did triumphs of our cause. I do not believe 
God’s work for us is to become the popular 
Church. But I believe that with faith, with 
generosity, with enthusiasm, with steadfast- 
ness, with love, with prayer, we may play no 
mean part in saving the world from swinging out 
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of Superstition into Atheism; and showing before 
men that there is a life,a faith, a philosophy 
which neither cringes before the devil nor makes 
blatant mockery of God. It is not the external 
methods so much as the internal spirit, nor the 
practical measures so much as the quiet, steadfast 
faithfulness that we need with all our heart and 
soul to strive and pray for. We want the bap- 
tism of the Holy Spirit and of fire. To this, 
whenever it is ours, God himself will give the 
Increase. But unless we be converted and 
become as little children, we shall not enter the 
Kingdom of Heaven. 


MR. BARTRAM'S PAPER, 

In approaching the consideration of the sub- 
ject upon which I have been asked to read a 
paper, [am relieved from at least one task. It 
1s not incumbent upon me to prove that our 
churches have any religious influence at all; or, 
rather I am not called upon to disprove the as- 
sertion that our churches exert no influence, an 
assertion so frequently made, that some even 
amongst ourselves have, so it seems, come to 
believe it must be true, at least if we are to trust 
certain despairing wails that now and again go 
up from our midst. It may, therefore, be taken 
for granted that we do exert a religious in- 
fluence, and we may leave those who enjoy tak- 
ing a miserable view of our state, to continue 
their cheerful revelries while we proceed to more 
serious business. At the same time, it cannot 
be out of place to consider at the outset. what is 
exactly the kind of religions influence we of the 
Unitarian and Free Christian Churches do seek 
to exert, because, as it seems to me, there is a 
good deal of misconception on the subject, and 
for the proper consideration of the question 
before us that misconception ought to be 
cleared up. 

I take it that our point of departure from the 
other Christian sects is to be found in this fact, 
that Reason, which we believe to be a Divine 
gift, plays a more important part in our concep- 
tion of all matters pertaining to religion than it 
does with them. We pay far less respect to 
what is generally known as “authority ” than 
do our orthodox brethren, and that because 
reason and authority must necessarily be anta- 
gonistic, although they may arrive at the same 
conclusions. It is essential that this fact should 
be kept in mind, because, lying as it does at the 
root of our religious being, it cannot fail to affect 
the methods we must employ to extend our in- 
fluence. When, therefore, some among us de- 
plore that we are not like other sects, or urge us 
to adopt the same measures that these do, they 
lose sight of the fact that before we can do this, 
we must, as it were, recast our nature, and cease 
to be ourselves. While believing that no sect 
of the Christian Church is the sole repository of 
all that is true and essential in religion, and 
while maintaining that Unitarians will stand a 
favourable comparison in this. respect, we must 
not lose sight of the fact that every sect contri- 
butes its share towards the general result, and 
that it is just a little foolish when we imagine 
that we ought to give up our share, and try to be 
faithful copyists of others. Not that we are to 
ignore those others, nor to refuse to learn of them 
when we can; we are not so perfect that we can 
afford to despise everybody but our noble selves. 
We may admire the organisation of the Roman 
Catholic and Wesleyan Churches, and, in so far 
as that organisation does not interfere with in- 
dividual conscience, may see how much of it we 
can adopt; we may respect the fervour of the 
raission preacher, or the zeal of the Ritualist, and 
try to find out if it be possible for us to emulate 
these qualities. But we are bound not to lose 
sight of our essential character, and in striving 
after effective organisation, not to sacrifice our 
liberty, or in emulating the fervid zeal of Evan- 
gelical or Ritualist, not to set aside all considera- 
tions of prudence or propriety. 

What is the influence that our churches have 
hitherto exerted? Few fair-minded persons will 
deny that the theological conceptions prevailing 
in most of the orthodox churches to-day differ 
very considerably from those that prevailed some 
fifty years ago. The doctrine of eternal punish- 
ment is far less insisted on nowadays; the 
doctrine of the Atonement has been very con- 
siderably modified, and in some of its modified 
forms would have found acceptance with many 
Unitarians of less than half a centary ago; the 
plenary inspiration of the Bible finds no defender 
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from any person having the slightest pretension 
to scholarship; and even the miraculous ele- 
ment asrecorded in the Gospels has ceased to form 
a strong point in Christian evidences. If it be 
asked how all this has come to pass, I cannot 
help thinking that it is largely due to the in- 
fluence exerted by the Unitarian churches, which 
have stood as living protests against the harsh 
form in which the doctrines just mentioned have 
been presented. On the other hand, it must not 
be forgotten that some who haye been repelled 
by these doctrines have gone to the opposite 
extreme, and have denied all religion. Upon 
these our churches have at times not failed to 
exert a good. influence, often providing a place 
of refuge, which was sorely needed. 

Have we, then, done our work? No; it is far 
from finished yet. There is still too much de- 
ference paid to correctness of belief, too much 
fear of that disbelief which the churches regard 
as deadly and destructive. We have still to 
show to the world that conduct is more impor- 
tant than creed, character than belief. There is 
still a call upon us to declare, that the true un- 
believer is not the man who will not believe 
more than he can honestly consider as proved, 
but he that believes too much, in the hope that 
perhaps some of it will be right, and that at any 
tate he will be on the safe side. We have still 
to maintain that belief in God is best shown by 
trusting in Him, and that we have no terror, 
because doctrines are held by some well-informed 
persons, which are contrary to those held by our 
fathers or ourselves. 

Thus far I have endeavoured to lay down in a 
general way what seem to me to be some of the 
principles, that lie at the root of whatever in- 
fluence we possess. It now remains to be con- 
sidered how we can most effectively extend that 
influence. And first I should like to say a word 
or two about some of the modes that have been 
recommended to us, but which certainly do not 
commend themselves to my judgment. One of 
these has been of late somewhat persistently ad- 
vocated, though not by a very influential or nu- 
merous party among us. In effect, if not in 
actual words, we have been told that the one 
thing needful for us is a creed! That is to save 
us from drifting hopelessly I know not where. 
Now, [ have very little sympathy with the man 
who hesitates to proclaim his exact. position, 
whatever it may be, or who talks so vaguely that 
he may be in religious matters anything or no- 
thing. I think that a man who, professing to 
teach, is not quite sure of his teaching, had 
better hold his tongue till he has learned a little 
more. But [have far less sympathy with those 
who imagine that they have got hold of all the 
truth there is or can be, and desire to shut out 
all possibility of change or prospect of better 
knowledge. Whatever taunts Unitarians may 
have had thrown at them, or even may have 
deserved, the charge of hypocrisy they have 
hitherto escaped. Will it, be denied that the 
adoption of a fixed form of belief has led to 
hypocrisy, to paltering with words in a double 
sense, and an insincere conformity P Let him 
who denies it carefully study the history of re- 
ligious thought, and see there if he does not find 
that creeds have never failed to be instruments 
of oppression to. the earnest seeker after truth, 
and have acted either as fetters to the human 
mind, or as provocatives to a hollow insincerity. 
No! The adoption of a creed or authorised 
statement of belief we may, I think, pass over as 
wholly unfitted to give practical effect to our 
influence; rather it would be the coffin in which 
to bury it. 

Then we are recommended to adopt the plans 
by which some of the orthodox succeed in 
attracting great numbers, at any rate, for a 
time, to listen to them. It has been suggested 
that we should adopt some unconventional mode 
of religious worship, in the hope that an unusual 
method may attract large numbers to our chapels. 
The mistake that our friends. make in this matter 
seems to me to be that in their desire to see larger 
numbers in our chapels they. are prepared to 
make too great. a. sacrifice, und that, they are 
setting up the standard of quantity as against 
quality. ‘They are seeking to make their religion 
ee in the lower meaning of that term. , I 
will not deny that some good is done by an 
eccentric presentation of religion, because if the 
intention is good, good must flow from the intent, 
only it is apt to get diluted, or rather, I should 
say, adulterated. 
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Then we are told that religion should make 
itself part of the work-a-day life of the world; 
that it should not keep itself apart from ordinary 
concerns, whether of business or amusement; 
and that we are peculiarly well fitted to carry 
such a view into practice. Now, I heartily 
sympathise with the spirit of that sentiment; 
but, unfortunately, we find that the appli- 
cation of it more often tends to give a lower tone 
to religion than to give a religious tone to 
secular affairs, and, therefore, it is necessary to 
receive it with circumspection. In order, as it 
is said, to attract young people to us, things are 
done which reflect but little credit upon our 
churches. From time to time I read accounts of 
what is done in connection with them, which 
make me wonder whether those who take part 
therein realise in the smallest degree the work 
that lies before them. As an instance of this, I 
refer more especially to the growth of a frivolous 
spirit among us, which finds a vent, in season 
and out of season, in dramatic performances not 
always of the best character, and very often of 
very questionable taste. Now, personally, Iam 
no despiser of the theatre, and think that much 
of the evil that there is to complain of in that 
institution might be considerably lessened, if a 
discriminating countenance were given to it by 
those who now stay away altogether. But that 
is a very different thing from seeking to bring 
some of the elements connected with the theatre 
ag accessories to the work of our churches. To 
wind up a congregational meeting, called to 
welcome a minister to the duties of his high 
calling, with a performance of a farce or scenes 
from the School for Scandal,is scarcely the appro- 
priate finish for what may fairly be regarded as 
an occasion of great interest, and one provoca- 
tive of serious, if not of solemn thoughts. What- 
ever may be the best way of extending our reli- 
gious influence, it is not by such incongruities as 
these that our churches will aid in the spread of 
religion. It is true that some persons may be 
attracted for a time, but you are training them 
for the music-hall, not for the Kingdom of God. 

There is another way in which some seem to 
think that our influence is to be extended, and 
that is by providing an esthetic ritual in our 
chapels. If the object of our religious services 
be, as it ought to be, the worship of God, what- 
ever leads to the due and effective conduct of 
that worship is to be respectfully considered. 
But if the simple object be to appeal to the re- 
fined and cultured feelings of those who might 
otherwise prefer to stay away, then a low ideal 
is set up, and in the endeavour to compete 
with those who are able to do that kind of thing 
far more effectively, a taste is being fostered 
which, though it is perhaps better than the taste 
for dramatic performance already alluded to, is 
much the same kind of thing, only in a more 
refined degree. Let things be done decently and 
in order, by all means, but let it ever be borne in 
mind that the end and aim of all our religious 
services is the worship of God, the kindling of 
religious emotion, the strengthening of religious 
purpose. Having now exhausted, so far as I am 
concerned, the things which, as it seems to me, 
we should not do, it now remains to consider 
what we should do. 

And here I-can do little more than give ex- 
pression to general ideas, because the conditions 
under which our churches exist differ so largely 
one from another that much which is suitable to 
one is wholly inapplicable to another. I have 
said in a former part of this paper that we stand 
distinguished from other churches by our habit 
of looking at things from an intellectual stand- 
point, which largely affects our whole religious 
position. But it it be said that reason alone is 
to be our authority, I demur to this view, unless 
it be allowed that certain emotions or feelings 
are to be reckoned as elements in our mode of 
reasoning. We desire to blend reason and emo- 
tion, tempering the excesses of each with the 
other. Now it ought to be one of the great ob- 
jects of our Church life to cultivate this judicious 
blending, so as to form a perfect character. 
That being our aim, how are we practically to 
carry it into effect, with the view of extending 
the influence it has ypon us to others ? 

We have several difficulties to overcome, and 
one, by no means the least, is that we havea bad 
name. Ido not mean that if we were to for- 
mally renounce the name Unitarian it would 
help us; it is the thing for which the name] 
stands, which with many is the cause of offence; 
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and were all the Unitarians in the United King- 
dom to meet and pass a unanimous resolution 
that for the future they would be called Free 
Christians, or any other name they might deter- 
mine on, the difficulty would not. be overcome. 
The only way in which, as it seems to me, this 
objection is to be surmounted is by living it 
down. Depend upon it, that the Church sits 
has the longest life in it, is that which serves 
God in what is about the only way it can do so, 
that is by serving man. The closer we can keep 
to this aim the better shall we be able to com- 
mand the respect of others, the stronger to make 
our influence felt. Ido not mean that we may 
expect to become popular, in the ordinary sense 
of the term, nor should I desire it, but we shoulé 
make our influence felt in the very best way 
possible. 

In every case a Church has two duties, the one 
to those in its own communion, the other to 
those outside it, and more especially to those un- 
attached to any other communion. ‘To the for- 
mer it owes the duty of fostering and preserving, 
to the latter the duty of, at least, offering a 
religious home when the time comes that the 
want of that home has to be satisfied. And 
these duties can, and ought to, be carried out in 
no sectarian spirit, though in the spirit of 
mutual loyalty. We have every right, and, in- 
deed, I think our obligation to the truth impels 
us, to assert our views in religion, and to insist 
on their importance. We are bound, by the 
same sense of fidelity to truth, or, at any rate, 
our conception of it, to train up our young 
people in that faith which has been a blessing to 
us, and we are especially called upon to find for 
those young people opportunities for enabling 
them to take their share in the work of our 
churches, be it ever so humble. I do not adyo- 
cate that our young should be made to save up. 
their pennies for promoting the conversion of 
South Sea Islanders to a spurious kind of 
Christianity, but there is no reason why they 
should not be early trained to recognise, that 
they have duties towards those, of whom they 
may know but little personally; that of their 
abundance, be it what it may, they are called 
upon to give to those who need it. Of course, 
this is primarily the duty of the parent, but it 
ig essentially the duty of the Church to insist. 
on it. At this time of day itis hardly necessary 
to urge the importance to the churches of the 
religious training of the young, whether in con- 
nection with them or not. But I think that we 
shall far better exert an influence for good by 
making our Sunday-schools what they ought to 
be, religious institutions, than by turning them 
into semi-scientific classes, or even dancing 
academies. ‘ 

It would be well, too, if some plan could be 
devised of introducing our young people into the 
membership of the Church. Church member- 
ship should not be a mere question of money, or, 
if it is, the money payment should be so low that. 
no great obstacle is placed in the way. It cer- 
tainly would not be offering a practical sugges- 
tion if I were to advocate the putting aside of 
all money considerations whatever, but very fre- 
quently personal active service is of far more 
yalue than an annual subscription, and such 
service ought to be considered in fixing the 
terms of membership. There ought, too, to be 
some distinct act of recognition of new members, 
and especially of young ones, by the older mem- 
bers; and if it were to partake somewhat of the 
form of a Confirmation service, provided that it 
was a voluntary act, and not made a test or con- 
dition of membership, I do not think much harm 
would be done. 

Then, as regards those of our young people 
who have become members, or are capable of 
becoming such. You cannot make use of them 
too soon, or take them into your councils too 
early. Get them to work in the numerous ways 
that nearly every Church can provide, but which 
are often influenced by ae or personal con- 
siderations. Not as zeal for the particular 
Church alone should any of this work be carried 
on, but simply as a means of carrying out the 
duties that God has given us. What is generally 
understood as the work of charity has not yet 
ceased to be essentially the work of our churches, 
although we may hold very strong opinions as 
to the impropriety of indiscriminate almsgiy- 
ing, or the undesirability of purchasing a seem- 
ing conformity to religious observance, by the 
gifts of blankéts or soup. Helping those, who 
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often find it difficult to help themselves has not 
yet ceased to be an act of pure and. undefiled 
religion. 

To a large extent the work of primary educa- 
tion has been taken out of the hands of the 
churches; but there is one way in which those 
who took a strong interest in this sphere of 
practical religious labour can render assistance 
to.the cause they had at heart. There is nota 
Board School visitor, nor any member of a 
Board, that does not know, that in many cases 
there is a hard struggle on the part of some 
parents to enable them to send their children to 
school. Itis as much a duty of the churches to 
see how far they can help these parents now as 
at was, before 1870, for them to provide the 
means of giving the much needed instruction. To 
seek out such cases, to render assistance, tem- 
porary or otherwise, in cash, clothes, or any 
other way that the facts may warrant, is a work 
which we are called upon to execute. 

Now, with respect to the religious services in 
our churches. I have already stated what the 
object of those services ought to be, viz., the wor- 
ship of God, the cultivation of our own religious 
faculties. I do not pretend to lay down any 
definite rules as to attaining these aims; all I 
contend for is, that these aims should be made 
paramount to everything, and kept steadfastly in 
view, and that nothing should be said or done that 
is calculated to jar upon the reverent and devo- 
‘tional feeling of any religious minded man or 
woman. A very safe rule to follow, when we are 
in doubt as to whether any particular thing will 
offend, is to give those whom it may be thought 
likely to hurt the benefit. of the doubt, and ab- 
stain. While speaking thus in favour of reve- 
rent and devout worship, I see no reason why 
there should not be as much cheerfulness im- 

arted into the surroundings of our worship, as 
at is possible. 

Should the meetings for worship be confined 
to the Sunday? ‘There is no great reason why 
they should. On the other hand, there is every 
zeason why a forced and unnatural devotional- 
ism should not be fostered. If a spontaneous 
-desire is felt for public worship, by all means let 
it have full and fair scope; but there is no use 
in manufacturing an artificial religiosity, that 
certainly would not extend our infuence. 

It will be seen that thus far I have spoken ot 
what our churches should do for those in close 
communion with them, or who are dependent 
upon them for aid. To a very large extent, I 
believe that the best way of enlarging our in- 
fluence is to do our utmost to consolidate ex- 
isting churches and organisations. Make these 
strong centres of active work, and you may hope 
to radiate fresh energy in other directions. <A 
number of attempts to establish what are but 
weak efforts, only bring discredit and discourage- 
ment upon the cause. I admit that it is very 
-often earnest zeal which is at the bottom of these 
attempts, but zeal, unless tempered by discre- 
tion, is apt to lead to serious mistakes. At the 
‘same time, I recognise the fact that we are called 
upon to enlarge our borders. How shall we do 
this most effectively P 
_ It seems to me that our work in this way lies 
in the strengthening of small outlying congrega- 
tions, in the establishment of new churches in 
the suburbs of our large cities, and in towns 
where no such churches already exist. ‘This can 
best be done through some organisation, either 
local, such as our district associations, or general, 
like the British and Foreign Unitarian Associa- 
tion, and by the employment of some of our best 
men as Missionaries. And the sense in which I 
use the word “ best’ is this: men who are per- 
sguasive rather than controversial, clear in state- 
ment, rational in exposition, reverent in manner, 
and tender towards what they may regard as 
intellectual error. Then with respect to the 
ground to be tilled. The seed ought not to be 
sown hap-hazard. Careful inquiries should be 
instituted of those who know the locality well, 
and before any attempt is made to commence 
proceedings, it should be ascertained whether 
there are a sufficient number of persons who 
are willing to form a nucleus of a congregation, 
and not only whether there is a sufficient num- 
ber, but whether they are at all likely to carry 
out the scheme successfully. This has to be 
carefully kept in view, that in founding a new 
church, the object is not to erect a building 
where once or twice a week men can come and 
listen to a carefully prepared and thoughtful 


discourse, but one where men and women can 
meet together to worship God, to strengthen each 
other by the very fact of their being associated 
in the same object, and to utilise that association 
for directly religious purposes. If, therefore, 
those, who only care for the intellectual Pabulum 
they may get when they feel inclined to seek it 
on the Sunday, are amongst the number that 
desire the erection of a new church, you must 
not expect to do great things, and it may be well 
to wait for better auspices under which to com- 
mence work. 

It frequently happens that a difficulty pre- 
sents itself in starting a new church, which is 
almost insuperable. There is no room adapted 
for religious purposes in the neighbourhood, or, 
if there is, it cannot be obtained by Unitarians. 
It has sometimes happened that under these 
circumstances rooms have been hired which are 
altogether unfitted for the purposes of worship. 
I know it may be said that the worship of God 
ig independent of place or time. While assent- 
ing to that entirely, I say that we make a grie- 
vous error, when we lay the foundations of a 
church in a place, where the surroundings are 
calculated to give offence to the feelings of devo- 
tional reverence with which we draw together to 
worship. This is no mere esthetic objection, 
but one which I believe to be founded in common 
sense. But how are we to surmount the diffi- 
culty P We may take a lesson from some of our 
orthodox friends here. A similar difficulty fre- 
eae meets them, especially in country 

istricts, and I have seen in use among them, at 
any rate in the summer season, what they call 
‘A Gospel Tent,’ which can be and is moved 
from place to place. Now, would it not be 
possible for our associations to possess them- 
selves of one, or more if need be, iron chapels to 
be set down in some district for a time until the 
congregation has grown capable of forming it- 
self into a district church and providing a 
building of its own. ‘The exterior of an iron 
church is not the most pleasing object you can 
have to gaze upon, but it is infinitely superior to 
using a room in which the odour of stale smoke, 
or the tawdry surroundings of a third-rate con- 
cert room, offend the senses of both smell and 
sight. The cost of an iron chapel is from lds, a 
sitting, and there are few localities where there 
isnot a vacant plot of land, which the owner will 
not be glad to let, at a reasonable rate, for tem- 
porary purposes. But if the number of persons 
whom it is possible to draw together at first is 
not large enough for such an effort as this, will 
it not be possible to foster the young church in 
the private houses of some willing members? I 
cannot but believe that in this way there might 
be laid the foundation of many a strong church. 
Of course, it must be regarded as a temporary 
expedient, and the hope of something larger 
always kept in view. The effect upon our 
young people of this testifying for conscience 
sake, this refusing to pretend to a conformity 
that does not exist, cannot fail to be good. 

What has been said points to the strengthen- 
ing of our existing organisations, because. it 
must of necessity be that all efforts at propa- 
gandism come through these or similar ones. 
But it is not only by means of the opening of 
new churches that the influence of those that 
exist can be extended; or, rather, we have to work 
for the extension of the principles that lie at the 
foundation of our faith. This can be done by 
means of the printing press. The delivery of 
the ten lectures on the Affirmations of Unitarian- 
ism last year no doubt helped in this direction, 
and their subsequent publication in a cheap 
form has, I believe, aided the work of promoting 
a better knowledge of Unitarian Christianity. 
But we want more of that kind of thing; a 
lecture corresponding to that given every year 
in connection with the Congregational body 
might be ,instituted; not necessarily on any 
disputed doctrine, but on some subject con- 
nected with religion, and which, approached 
from a Unitarian standpoint, would help to 
throw some light on that position. It may be 
said that we can get this kind of thing from the 
denominational press, but that press rarely gets 
into the hands of people outside the denomina- 
tion. Ido not think that it always gets into 
the hands of all inside the denomination ; perhaps 
if it did those who conduct it would see their way 
to effecting several improvements. But such a 
lecture as that to which I have referred might 
be delivered under conditions which would at- 


tract more attention, and therefore be productive 
of more good. 

In order to get over the ill effects which isola- 
tion so often brings about there ought to be more 
frequent interchange of pulpits between ministers 
in a district; it is good for the ministers and 
good for the people. It should be more systematic 
and far more of a recognised thing than it is. 
And this points to the importance of forming 
District Councils, not simply for the purpose of 
hearing a paper read, and a more or less interest- 
ing discussion afterwards, but for considering 
and devising the best means for making the work 
of the churches in union more effective. Of 
course, the joining such a Council would be a 
perfectly voluntary act, and care would have to 
be taken that a large amount of congregational 
liberty should be preserved. The minister, and 
at least two properly selected members of each 
church in union, should represent that church at 
the Council, and while the joining the Council 
should be voluntary, the leaving it must be 
equally free. At this Council, which might do 
pretty nearly anything which the churches in 
union authorised it, at least it would be possible 
to render substantial assistance, and very often 
to give sound advice. The Council should meet 
not oftener than twice a year, unless special 
circumstances demanded it. It should have very 
little to do with the spending of money, and 
certainly nothing with the congregational pro- 
perty. It might, however, pian out combined 
action in its district, and do its best to. carry that 
out; but chiefly it should confine its operations 
to the taking counsel together, and to deliberation 
with a view to congregational action. I am not 
aware that any of our existing Associations or 
Unions quite occupy this position ; most of them 
are burdened with the charge of one or more 
churches, and this fully occupies their attention. 
Such a Council as I have suggested would have 
no such care. Putting its value at the lowest, 
it certainly would provide a useful interchange 
of thought upon practical work. 

All that has been said, however, about means 
sinks into minor importance before the greater 
question of aim. It is useless, too, to speak 
about Church or Congregational action, unless 
the individual members of the Church are in 
accord as to the object. It is not the minister, 
or the committee, or wardens, or whoever may 
be the managing body, that have to make our 
churches effective; it is the members who have to 
do this; the inspiration or the suggestion may 
come from others, but it is the members who are 
to translate that into solid realisation. Let, then, 
our aim be not simply the glorification of our 


-particular Church, but the bringing about of the 


kingdom of God upon earth, using the Church 
as a means to that end. Let the faith we have 
in God and in man be shown by our works, and 
in our consistent adherence to doctrines which 
we have learned to value as the best expression 
of the truth that has yet come to us. 


The Rey. J. Pace Horrs, who opened the discus- 
sion, said the difficulty he was in was that he did 
not believe in any scheme for extending Church in- 
fluence, but fin every member of the congregations 
doing that which their hands found to do. He 
thought the paper of the afternoon was really 
identical in scope with that of the morning. When 
they were as interested in their religion as they 
were in politics and the success of the man who 
had to be pulled in, he did not think that 
they would have any necessity for Conferences 
such as this, although they might meet to thank 
God for the progress they made. Referring to the 
remarks of the last essayist, he did not believe that 
the people followed the Salvation Army because a 
more hellish hell and a more devilish devil was 
preached, but because they found in that army, in 
gpite of its vulgarity and a great deal of nonsense— 
which made one hang down their heads for shame 
—there was at the heart of it a very splendid, 
human, beautiful, and early Christian effort to save 
the drunkard and cure the wife-beater— (applause). 
He believed the thing to be taken care of was ourselves, 
and if we got to be more in earnest and more reli- 
gious, believing in religion as though it was a reality, 
the whole thing would shapeitselffor us. Speaking 
of the coldness of certain congregations, he said it 
reminded him of a man who was somewhat miserly, 
and who complained that he could not get his house 
warm. ‘Did you ever try coals?” once asked a 
waggish friend ; and so it was with such congrega- 
tions, He did not believe some congregations had 
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tried a single scuttleful of coal. He expressed his 
thanks to the committee for organising so magniti- 
cently successful a conference, and remarked that 
Manchester, Birmingham, Nottingham, and other 
towns had done their duty, and it remained for 
London to follow suit. 

Dr. W. B. Carpenter (London) dwelt on the 
necessity of bringing up the young in a religious 
spirit, and of the extension of liberal thought and 
definite scientific habits of thought. His experience 
whilst lecturing on scientific subjects in various towns 
showed him that Unitarian ministers and congrega- 
tions had taken the greatest interest in such pro- 
ceedings. 

The Rey. W. Carney Watters (Kidderminster) pro- 
tested most earnestly against the way in which the 
action of those who like himself encouraged amuse- 
ments in connection with.their Churches was criti- 
cised. He regarded it ashis duty as a minister 
of a Christian Church to make that Church as 
much as ever he possibly could the home of the 
young people—(hear). He held it to be his bounden 
duty to provide them—especially those who could 
not obtain it at home—a pure means of recreation, 
and he offered his personal testimony that those 
young men and women to whom he would go 
with the greatest confidence for help in Christian 
work were those who took part in the recreation. 
Speaking of the urgent necessity of work amongst 
the masses, the rev. gentleman paid a tribute to the 
Salvation Army as a body, which reached men who 
hitherto had seemed beyond the scope of help from 
existing Churches. 

Thé Rey. T. Tiumrys (Portsmouth) advocated 
prayer meetings and praise meetings as an im- 
portant agency in developing religious influence, and 
he also thought that in every large town where 
there were two places of worship one place should 
be made as grand and imposing as possible and as 
effectual in its ritual as it could be made, so as to 
take in those who were drawn in that manner; one 
Church should be strongly Ritualistic—(laughter), 
and the other as simple as the Salvation Army, to 
go into the highways and byeways and give the 
people the gospel—(applause). 

Mr. G. Sr. Cuarr. (Birmingham as a delegate 
of a Church, the members of which would not 
like to be committed to Unitarianism, thought 
the tone of the Conference had been somewhat too 
exclusively Unitarian, and he was glad to notice 
remarks which indicated that this was not really 
designed. He spoke of the narrowness that still 
lingered as between religious sects, and expressed 
the wish that this should be removed. 

The Rev. Henry Sonty (London) congratulated 
the Conference on the success which had attended 
it, and he thought they might be equally con- 
gratulated on the fact that those who had arranged 
it had placed it upon a broad Christian and un- 
sectarian platform. He argued that real earnest 
work was the surest way of developing healthy 
religious life, He instanced the revival in the Baptist 
body at the commencement of the century, which 
was distinctly traceable to their undertaking the 
work of foreign missions and sending out the 
noble-hearted Carey. In self-sacrificing earnest 
Christian effort was to be found the surest incentive 
to active religious life. Persecution in past times 
had been a great strengthener of religious life. 
Now where were they to look for that ?—(hear), 
Referring tothe subject of dramatic performances, 
when they were undertaken in a spirit of love to 
man, and in the spirit of grace, the work was to be 
commended, 

The Rev. J. H. Srwap (Stratford, Essex,) insisted 
upon the temperance work as being an important 
one in Christian effort; and was glad to note the 
extent to which it had been recognised in that 
Conference. 


The sitting then closed with the singing of a hymn. 
——S 
THURSDAY. 


The proceedings were resumed at ten o'clock 
on Thursday morning in Hope-street Church, 
Mr. C. H. James, M.P., presiding. There was again 
a large attendance. After the singing of a hymn, 
and prayer by the Rev. H. LE, Dowson, B.A., 

The Cuarrman, ina brief speech, recommended 
that, as there was a good deal of business to be dis- 
posed of, the speakers should strictly confine them- 
selves to the time allotted for each. 

Professor J. Estrin Carpenter, M.A,, then read 
a Paper on * The Education and Supply of Ministers 

or our Pulpits. 


THE EDUCATION OF THE MINISTRY. 


BY THE REV, PROFESSOR J. ESTLIN CAR- 
PENTER, M.A. 


All systems of professional education neces- 
sarily receive their guiding lines from the general 
conception of the end which they are destined 
to subserve. The physician, the lawyer, the 
engineer, each enters upon the work which he 
chooses as his life task through a series of 
studies carefully designed to prepare him for his 
subsequent duties. They do this in part by 
infusing into him a certain quantity of special 
knowledge, and, still more, by providing him 
with the means of hereafter utilising his own 
experience. Their chief value is that they teach 
him how to learn. 

It cannot be requisite for me ‘here to plead 
that a similar professional training is indis- 
pensable for the minister. Nor need it be argued 
at any length that this training must be shaped 
in accordance with the aim of the minister’s 
life; it must qualify him for precisely those 
functions which he and no other (as society is 
at present organised) is to perform. It might 
be proper at this point to offer some definition of 
the scope and purport of the ministry; but 
about this, I imagine, however it be phrased, 
there can be little need for disquisition, and it 
seems more fitting to pass on to topics which 
may arouse more difference of opinion, and con- 
cerning which ‘discussion may be more profit- 
able. It need only be observed at the outset that 
the minister is in the first place a man; that he 
ought to lay wide and deep the foundations of 
exact knowledge; and that his special training 
must be preceded by the largest attainable 
general culture. In this, historical and scientific 
studies appear to me to deserve a large place; 
historical for purposes hereafter to be specified ; 
scientific for reasons which can only be briefly 
noted. Not in order that the future minister 
may be able to undertake the difficult, but 
apparently popular, task of reconciling science 
and religion; for a study that is approached 
with such a preconceived aim can be of little use 
as an intellectual discipline; but to gain some 
insight into its methods of proof, to understand 
the security of some of its demonstrations, and 
to share its enthusiasm for the pursuit of truth. 

In passing to the narrower range of studies 
for his particular calling, it must be remembered 
that the higher part of the minister’s education 
lies outside the teacher’s hands. He who is to 
quicken the souls of others must first have 
opened his own to the touch of God. The 
communications of the spirit are not to be 
embraced in any course of critical investiga- 
tion, or distilled by analysis out of any books. 
This learning comes not of hearing lectures, but 
of grace. Of these inward mysteries the educa- 
tion for the ministry cannot take formal cog- 
nisance. No college can offer to its inmates the 
insight of the seer. The genesis of faith and 
hope and love is not among the tutor’s func- 
tions. It is, indeed, his privilege to welcome 
and foster them; it is the responsibility of his 
position that he can starve and chill them, 
though he cannot create or revive them; but 
the life of devotion, the deeps of piety, the 
springs of affection, are not at his command, 
and to open the blind eyes and unstop the 
deaf ears is reserved for a loftier power. Yet 
even in the schools of the prophets, we may sup- 
pose, some kind of training was imparted, and if 
the secrets of the soul are in a higher keeping, 
the guidance of the mind may be assigned to 
the teacher as his proper sphere. What, then, 
must be the landmarks of his endeavours ? 

It cannot, at the outset, be too earnestly en- 
forced that no scheme of college instruction can 
possibly do more than map out ground 
which the student must himself traverse and 
retraverse again and again. No mistake can be 
more fatal either for congregations or ministers 
than the assumption that the years of college 
labour form the student’s complete equipment. 
They can only teach him how to use his weapons; 
he must forge and wield them for himself. He 
learns much before he enters a pulpit that he 
will assuredly soon after forget, Re he may 
have for special purposes a few years later to 
acquire it all over again. The problem is to 
minimise these superfluities, and withal enable 
the future minister to make his whole subsequent 
career a continuous and never intermitted edu- 
cation; for it is essential to bear in mind that, 


as Bossuet said two centuries ago, “ preparation 
for the priesthood ” (and the rok of course 
covers the ministry) “is not, as some mer 
think, a ‘matter of brief study, itzis a life-long 
training.” Now, it was a maxim of one of the 
greatest teachers of our century, the late Prof. 
De Morgan, that education ought to include: 
something of everything, and everything of 
something. I may not pause to unfold or dis- 
cuss this pregnant remark; but if I shall seem to- 
lay out a wide field which will embrace some- 
thing, if not of everything, yet at least of many 
things, it must be understood that the every- 
thing of something is not forgotten, though it 
is of necessity left to the student’s aptitudes and 
tastes. More important is this further qualifi- 
cation. Ought we not to recognise that the 
ministry, under existing social conditions, con- 
tains within itself at least two distinctly marked: 
types, though they continually tend to approach 
each other, and some strong men can unite the 
twoP Is there not the ministry of thought, and 
in its lower form of scholarship, and the ministry 
of practical philanthropy ? Do we expect the 
same services from the one as from the other? 
And should not any systems of education be 
sufficiently elastic to give tolerably free play to 
the faculties that lead to either, at once by sup- 
plementing and invigorating the weak, and at 
the same time by opening the lines of develop- 
ment to the strong? Must we not beware of 
insisting on a too uniform adoption of the same 
courses of study by all alike? If we desire to 
cherish individuality and promote independence, 
ought we not to recognise diversities of gifts and 
varieties of ministrations ? 

Be this, however, as it may, the ministry of 
thought and scholarship on the one hand, ané 
the ministry of public work on the other, have 
one supreme function in common, though it is 
quite possible that in some future readjustment. 
of the church organisations of this country a 
third order might acquire prominence, viz, the 
ministry of utterance. All ministers, whether 
their contribution to the welfare of their fellow 
men be through the pursuit of truth, or by the 
amelioration in some form or another of human 
wrongs—all ministers must pray and preach. 
The one duty which cannot be omitted is the 
persistent and regular endeavour to nourish the 
religious life of the community in which they 
live by public speech concerning divine things. 
Whatever else they may do or leave undone, 
this they must do, whether well or ill. That. 
they should do it well is above all things to be 
desired, and to this end must their training be 
largely directed. I pass by here (though it is of 
no small account) the lesser arts of speech, of 
composition, and delivery, in which perhaps more 
help might be given than is usually offered, to 
deal at once with the weightier matters on which 
all teaching must be founded. In the first place, 
the great change effected in the bases of belief 
through the surrender of the external authority 
of a church or a book, throws more stress than 
ever on the study of the springs of the moral 
and religious life within the soul. He who would — 
persuade others must first have attained definite: 
convictions himself. He must know their rational 
ground, he must have clear ideas of the 
power of the understanding to frame and 
sanction beliefs concerning things transcending 
sensible verification. He must recognise the weak 
points, the difficulties, of his own arguments, 
and the strength of his opponent’s. He must 
take his stand, as far as possible, not only on 
the incommunicable experiences of his own soul, 
buton the lines of thought and feeling common 
to all, or at least to many, men; that the struc- 
ture of faith which he raises may seem’ no airy 
and unsubstantial fabric, but a veritable temple 
of the living God. The study of philosophy 
and the grounds of belief might well include 
also some insight into what may be designated. 
religious psychology. The lives of the Saints. 
of all Churches contain innumerable records of 
spiritual crises, of the processes of their inter- 
pretation, of the trusts erected on them. The: 
meaning and the validity of these, the student 
should learn approximately to comprehend, to 
test, to weigh. The severe rationalist is dis- 
posed to brush them all aside at once with the 
contemptuous phrase “illusions of self-conscious- 
ness,” because they do not come within the 
lines of his own formulex; but a wider sympathy 
(for which I shall plead directly in a similar 
connection) will correct this narrowness, and 
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lead to a perception of deeper affinities than are 
at first suspected. This is particularly the case 
with a branch of thought closely allied to the 
philosophical studies just named, though com- 
monly treated with scanty courtesy, viz., mysti- 
cism. Mysticism is not peculiar to any one 
Church, or even to any one religion; it appears 
in many. It may almost be said to represent 
-a certain permanent and universal element 
in the human mind. So far is it from 
being the dream of a few amiable enthusi- 
asts or misguided devotees in the past, 
that it is receiving fresh expression in the 
present age from many sides, for the doctrines 
of the unity and order of nature afford it a 
powerful intellectual support. Our current poetic 
literature is deeply tinged with it; and the 
boldest scientific atheism and the positive 
philosophy have alike sought its alliance. 
‘Towards the forms of emotion awakened by the 
facts of the universe and of life, and the per- 
ceptions connected with them, the student must 
play no Guallio’s part; he must learn their 
seemingly unintelligible speech, and reckon with 
them. 

But the intellectual convictions born of 
philosophy must be reinforced, extended and 
quickened by the careful culture of the historical 
aspects of religion. Foremost among these 
must, of course, be placed the study of the Bible. 
It may be well that this should be sup- 
plemented by the investigation of the records 
of other great faiths, but this at least is in- 
dispensable. Much might be here said of the 
changed conditions of this study; it must 
suffice to make the obvious remark that it may 
be pursued on several lines, and with various 
gifts. It is one of the misfortunes which the 
Bible has suffered at the hands of Christendom 
that its interpretation has until recently been 
relegated to professional castes among the 
Churches, and that no unconsecrated hand was 
permitted to touch the sacred page. But those 
who reject the plea that a supernatural revelation 
requires supernatural guardianship, must desire 
to throw open the literatare of religion as 
widely as possible, and invite laymen, as well 
as ministers, to seek the highest technical 
scholarship, and expound the books of Hebrew 
faith with the same minute care which they 
would bestow on the dialogues of Plato or the 
discourses of Gotama Buddha. On the other 
hand, is it of proses that all ministers should 
possess this scholarship? Is it not well here 
to recognise that for diversities of future opera- 
tion there should be diversities of preparation P 
That some men should always pursue the 
laborious ways of Biblical learning is no doubt 
essential. The entire comprehension of the 
Bible requires the contribution of innumer- 
able minds, familiar at once with the minutest 
niceties of philology and the ever-changing 
forms of human interest; but the knowledge 
of the original languages is surely not necessary 
for all, and too often imposes on the student a 
burthen which he is ill fitted to bear, and is 
thankful on his release from college discipline 
to throw off. It is not impossible, even without 
this knowledge, to impart some insight into the 
meaning and methods of textual criticism; and 
the far more important questions of historical 
criticism depend upon it only in a remoter 
degree. - With these, indeed, all students must 
be acquainted. In outline, at least, some scheme 
of the meaning of the Bible as a whole, or per- 
haps separately, of its two great constituent 
parts, the Old Testament and the New, must 
be presented to them. ‘They must understand 
the reconstruction of the rise and development 
of a religion, the growth of its institutions, the 
character of its polity, the significance of itsmani- 
fold literature. They must drink deep of the wis- 
dom flowing from the pure heart of Christ, if they 
are to convey his message and infuse his spirit; 
they must learn, as far as possible, to dis- 
entangle the manifold strands blended of con- 
temporary expectation and of the believer's 
retrospect, which have been inwoven in the 
Gospel narrative; they must follow the track of 
the truths committed by the Teacher to his 
followers, and comprehend the forms which 
they assume in the different types, national 
and legal, universal and spiritual, philosophical 
and transcendental, connected with the names of 
Peter, Paul, and John. Nor must they pause 

-here. The investigation of the Old and New 
Testaments, rightly conducted, will reveal to the 
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student modes of religious life far different from 
his own. He will find there conceptions which 
he has far outgrown; he will also find con- 
ceptions so high above him that he will strive 
in vain throughout his whole life to realize their 
full meaning. Within this range he will 
discern many variations of spiritual altitude; 
he will see the scattered hints, the fragmentary 
utterances, the snatches of argument, upon 
which systems of doctrine have been reared, 
and churches founded, and the beliefs of men 
centred with passionate conviction engaging the 
whole forces of their being. Of all this he 
must take account; and the study of the origins 
of our religion in the Bible must be continued 
through the development of the mighty organisa- 
tions of Christendom. By this I mean more than 
the political history of stitutions, such as the 
Papacy or the Anglican establishment, more 
than the survey of the social and moral influences 
which they have exerted upon the nations amid 
which they were planted, more than the rise and 
decline of particular doctrines associated with 
specific Churches, Catholic or Reformed, Orthodox 
or Free. ‘These are all necessary, but something 
more iswanted. Rather is it the different types 
of the spiritual life presented under varying 
forms by successive ages, countries, creeds, that 
must occupy the student’s attention, the elements 
of human experience out of which they have 
grown, the specific needs to which they corres 
pond. It is one of the perils of rationalisin that 
it can with difficulty look with intellectual re- 
spect on any other forms of thought and feeling 
than its own. But it ought to be one of the en- 
deavours of the ministry of the Free Churches 
to sympathise with faith and hope which may 
seem steeped in error, and yet, being wrought 
into the religious life of Christendom, may still 
thrill and vibrate at this hour. No man, says 
Goethe, really knows his own language till he 
knows another also. This is no less true of re- 
ligion. Not till we have endeavoured to live in 
the spirit of a religious life different from, nay, 

erhaps antagonistic to, our own, to penetrate 
into the inner experiences of which its doctrines 
are the imperfect and symbolic expressions, can 
we possibly learn the strength and meaning of 
beliefs which, when tested by reason and con- 
science, seem absurd or even immoral, and yet 
feed the noblest devotion, and sustain the most 
heroic sacrifice. This is the complement, at once 
historically and_ spiritually, of that religious 
psychology of which I have spoken. If we would 
comprehend the power over life of the vast 
schemes of doctrine and polity which Chris- 
tianity has produced, itis in this direction that 
we must look for them. And he must be pre- 
sumptuous, indeed, who can rise from the great 
books of the Christian consciousness, from the 
records of its piety, from the testimony of its 
saints, with the conviction that they are only 
chapters in the “tale told by an idot; full of 
sound and fury, signifying nothing.” 

Thus far I have dealt with matters which by 
common consent have formed part, in more or less 
completeness, of every scheme of education for 
the ministry. The difference lies in the modes of 
treatment; in the principles which shall guide 
the studént’s inquiries, in the method of dealing 
with the questions of philosophy, of criticism, 
of religious doctrine and devotion which he will 
encounter. I cannot think, however, that these 
subjects, extensive as they are, exhaust the 
whole field of preparation. The preacher who 
enters on his work with this equipment is apt 
to look back with wonder, and perhaps with 
discontent, that the things which he has learned 
at college with so much labour are of so little 
use to him. He cannot discourse perpetually 
of the last theory of the composition of the 
Pentateuch, or be for ever exposing the imper- 
fect logic of the materialists. The fact is that 
he is confronted with life, and life is the one 
thing which he does not yet know. But the 
changed conditions of preaching declare em- 
phatically to the minister that this is the one 
thing which he must know. The time is past 
when the preacher’s duty was supposed to be dis- 
charged by the exposition of the scheme of salva- 
tion inevery sermon. As soon as the profession 
of particular doctrines ceased to be regarded as of 
chief importance for acceptance with God, the 
stress of preaching tended to pass from dog- 
matics to the moral and spiritual energies. ‘To 
ennoble character, to elevate conduct by 
inspiring great purposes, and linking the inner 
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forces of the soul with the divine organisation 
of the world, becomes one, perhaps the foremost, 
of the preacher’s aims. By the public worship 
which he leads, he has to help the men and 
women round him to go on unto perfection. He 
has to show them where to find strength in their 
trials, rest amid their agitations, guidance in 
their perplexities. And these are just the things 
he has not learned, or has only learned in a 
limited degree. Now it may be true that the 
only way to possess experience is to get it; but 
it is precisely the drawback of this process that 
it demands not only teachableness, but time, 
the one commodity of which the young minister 
has none to spare. I wish, therefore, to propose 
to the fathers and brethren of the Churches the 
possibility of presenting some kind of view of 
the requirements of the Christian character in 
the diverse phases and relations of modern life. 
I have spoken already of its different types as 
they emerge from different dogmatic bases; I 
desire now to speak of it as it appears in the 
actual circumstances of our daily existence. 
To write a new Imitatio Christi tor the nine- 
teenth century is, no doubt, a task of extreme 
difficulty, but that is no reason why it 
should not be attempted. The study of 
contemporary pulpit teaching of many 
schools of thought, and the culture of 
dramatic imagination by the highest works 
of fiction, are aids which the student may 
privately employ; but it might be possible to 
throw such materials into a more systematic 
order. Those who know anything of the 
Catholic books which serve as guides to the 
spiritual life, and as manuals to confessors, will 
perhaps comprehend what it might be whole- 
some to adopt, and what it will be imperative 
to avoid. The exhibition of the grounds and 
manifestation of specific virtues, the analysis of” 
specific temptations, may be made to rest upon. 
heroic example or sincere avowal, for which 
history and biography furnish abundant mate- 
rials. Nor need the skilful teacher degrade his. 
portraiture to the level of a collection of wax- 
works, or the specimens of a pathological 
museum. I cannot but think that the popu- 
larity and effect of such a book as Law’s. 
“Serious Call” were partly due to those in- 
cisive characterisations across every one of 
which was written “know thyself,’ ‘thou art. 
the man;” while the applause which followed 
the recent appearance of the little volume on 
the duties of women, by Miss Cobbe, indicated 
that there might be ample room for correspond- 
ing treatment of the duties of men. And if 
these be fit subjects of speech to the public at 
large, why are they to be excluded from the 
training of that public’s teachers, unless it be 
on the poor plea that it will add a fresh risk to 
the possibility that they will turn out prigs P 

Under peril of wearying your patience this 
topic must be pursued yet one step further. 
The minister must learn to know life; but liteis 
not only individual, it is also social. He is to 
preach the kingdom of God; and the kingdom 
of God, as Jesus announced it, has been described 
ag an immense renovation and transformation 
of society. Is it less sonowP Can we, any of 
us, believe that if Jesus of Nazareth were to be- 
come, as Theodore Parker said, Jesus of Lon- 
don, he would be content with what he tound P 
The same message must yet be proclaimed, and 
it still receives the sume interpretation, an im- 
mense renovation and transformation of society. 
But do we all understand what society isP Is 
it not the fact that we have only recently ar- 
rived at the conception of society as a whole, 
at the thought that it has a history, a life, a 
unity, of its own? Must not any effort for its 
amendment be in danger of missing its end, or 
at least of involving an unnecessary expenditure 
of strength, when the forces against which it 
is aimed are only imperfectly understood P_ Who 
can contemplate, for instance, the immense 
energies of English philanthropy without grief 
at the apparent poverty of the result? Yet do 
we not teel a secret conviction that the cause 
of failure lies not only in false estimates of the 
magnitude of the evils and the adequacy of our 
resources, but also partly in ignorance; and is - 
not the lack of knowledge chargeable, first of 
all, upon those who have been entrusted with 
the greater share in the direction of the nation’s 
goodwill? ‘his is but one of the numberless 
umstances which present themselves at every 
turn. What of the bases of law, the real cha- 
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racter of its obligations, and the limits of its 
rightful application; what of the treatment of 
wrongs, the resistance of injuries, the place of 
war in a Civilisation that aspires to be Chris- 
tian; how are we to reconcile the police-court 
and the barrack with the Sermon on the Mount ? 
What of the whole industrial scheme of our 
society, its competition, its accumulation of 
wealth, compared with the ideal presented in the 
New Testament? Isit wonderful that the weary 
and suffering in our large towns should be 
alienated from a religion which seems to promise 
for them so much, and to perform for them so 
little? And if these difficulties confront the 
young minister as soon as he enters the homes 
of the people, and are urged on him by the 
men whose ear he is most eager to gain, is it 
not desirable that his previous training should 
include some delineation of the constitution of 
society, some synthesis of the forces which make 
it what it is, some forecast of the lines upon 
which all efforts for its improvement must be 
laid P 

Such appear to me to be some of the main 
themes for consideration in all plans for the 
education of the ministry. I have named only 
those topics which can be treated more or less 
effectively in the college courses, or the private 
study, of the future preacher. Of the great 
supplement to such education which might be 
provided by the combined benevolence of con- 
gregations and of senior pastors, who should 
offer to the younger brethren that initiation 
into the actual work of the ministry which life 
alone can afford, time forbids me to speak. It 
must suffice to point out, in conclusion, that the 
ultimate character and efficiency of the ministry 
must rest with the congregations who supply 
the men, and whom they afterwards serve, rather 
than with the colleges which train them. To 
this free conference it has not seemed desirable 
to submit any denominational statistics; we 
have assembled rather to consider principles 
than to discuss sectarian details. wees the 
causes which are likely to increase or diminish 
the supply of ministers are, to a large extent, 
those which lead to the growth or decline of 
religious life among the Churches, which have 
already engaged the attention of this assembly. 
It must be in the last resort with them that 
the duty of meeting their own demands, and the 
proportionate demands of the community at 
large, will rest. It may be in part a matter of 
professional status and remuneration. Men will 
not adopt an occupation which does not offer 
them a reasonable chance of making a livelihood 
But this is, at.any rate, a small part. The 
needs of religion have always been found in the 
long run to triumph over those of appetite or 
fashion. Where faith and love are strong, they 
will not fear hard work and scanty pay. The 
future of the Churches can lie but in one place 
—with themselves. It is for the ministers who 
preside over them to seek out amongst the 
young those most fitted by natnral gifts for 
this high charge, and encourage them by their 
sympathy, and by inviting their participation 
in simple preparatory works. It is for the lay- 
men who constitute those Churches to with- 
draw obstacles, to relinquish projects, however 
cherished, which might interfere with this 
election. Fathers, count it an honourable call- 
ing for your sons. Mothers, rejoice when for 
this service they leave the dear home circle. 
Nor is this all. It must be yours not only to 
remove difficulties, but actively to promote the 
supreme choice. Interest yourselves in the 
religious education of your children. Cultivate 
in them habits of private devotion and of 
public worship. Inspire them with admiration 
and reverence for all that is heroic in unpopular 
witness to the truth, all that is sublime in un- 
faltering adherence to conviction, all that is 
saintly in the self-sacrifice of love, and then the 
future of the ministry will not be doubtful. 
Creed may change, and beliefs be shaped anew. 
Institutions may decay, and the needs from 
which they sprang may create other forms to 
meet the old wants under fresh circumstances. 
But the joys and sorrows of men do not 
change; their hopes and fears do not decay; 
their weakness will still cry aloud for support; 
their strength will ask for direction, and still will 
there be found souls who will stand in the 
ore of the Lord and, trembling at their own 


oldness, answer, when the divine voice calls 


“Whom shall I send?” “ Here am I, send 


me!” 


The Rey. Henry Izrson, M.A., in opening the 
discussion, agreed with the reader of the paper as 
to the importance of ministers understanding politi- 
cal economy and similar subjects. It would be a 
very good thing for ministers generally to make 
themselves thoroughly familiar with the kind of 
thing they would have to encounter when they came 
in contact with the hard-headed working men of our 
towns—(hear, hear). For instance, to be able to 
explain to working men what were the true prin- 
ciples of wages would be a most important service 
for a minister to undertake. He thought there was 
one way out of the difficulties pointed out by Pro- 
fessor Carpenter. Their ministers had to make 
their own way, to find out their own work, and to 
do their work independently of any help whatever. 
He did not know why it was that ministers met 
with so little help from others, but he believed that 
independence of character, together with a 
thoroughly Christian spirit, would go very far to 
make a new way for the ministers, a way which 
would be thoroughly effective in reaching the hearts 
of the people. Whatever method a man found good 
he ought to adhere to strictly in the lines of his 
own simple conviction. The more in earnest the 
ministers were, and the more they felt themselves 
able to rest upon that religious object they set 
before themselves, the mors would they have the 
sympathy of the people, and great good would 
be the result—(applause). 

The Rey. C. Hararove (Leeds) said the duties of 
a minister were two-fold, viz., those which he had 
towards his congregation out of the pulpit, and those 
which he had towards them in the pulpit. 
He advocated a thorough apprenticeship to the 
work of the ministry, quite independent of the 
training which the student obtained. If they could 
give a young man a term of say one year, or even 
six months, in some Church under an older and 
experienced minister, it would be a very great gain 
to the younger man and not a little help to the 
elder—(hear). Then with regard to the duties of 
ministers it should be borne in mind that what was 
interesting to ministers had very often no attraction 
whatever for their congregations. For example, the 
people, as arule, did not care at all for the subtle- 
ties of biblical criticism, which did not all affect the 
difficulties of their daily life. What they wanted 
in the pulpit was to understand the hearts of men, 
what they were thinking about, and what were the 
trials of their everyday life, to be able to sympa- 
thise with them and to give them the help and con- 
solation they required, and the power of doing this 
was what the professors in the colleges should strive 
to impart to the students under them—(applause). 

Mr. James Heywoop spoke in favour of modern- 
ising the system of education, of diminishing the 
quantity of ancient learning taught, and increasing 
the quantity of science. By the latter change a 
minister would be able to make himself interesting 
to a larger body of his congregation. He had for 
instance followed Professor Henslow through Kew- 
gardens, and heard him discourse with the know- 
ledge of a master on botanical subjects, and it would 
be a great advantage if a man like his friend Mr. 
Crosskey were to take a body of Sunday scholars toa 
Museum, even if it were on a Sunday—<(hear). 
This was a great time for the revision of the 
Scripture texts, and he thought that as they were 
going to have a revised Hebrew text, there was no 
necessity for young men to be specially trained in 
Hebrew. What men and women wanted to know 
was how they might be made better and happier, 
and they did not care about the differences in par- 
ticular words. 

The Rey. F. Summers (London) said he had 
had no special training himself, and his view from 
experience and observation was that preaching was 
useloss unless a man had the inward call. Some- 
times training spoiled a man—(hear). One essential, 
in fact the greatest essential, was the prayerful and 
devotional spirit. 

Mr. Harry Rawson followed with a Paper on 
‘‘ Ministers’ Stipends and Augmentation Funds,” 


MINISTERS’ STIPENDS AND AUGMENTATION 
FUNDS. 
BY MR. HARRY RAWSON, 

About eighteen years ago my excellent and 
valued friend—the late Mr. Robert M. Shipman 
—frequently called attention to the inadequate 
remuneration of the ministers of the Unitarian 
and other Free Churches of England. His ac- 
tive brain and earnest sympathies supplied the 


ideas and suggestions which, under his gnid- 
ance, I threw into the shape of corrospuniieaiie 
with ministerial friends and communications to 
the Press. He also introduced the question, in 
lucid and persuasive speeches, at several meetings 
of the Provincial Assembly of Lancashire and 
Cheshire; and invited a large number of lay- 
men, from different parts of the country, to a 
social meeting in the Memorial Hall, Manchester, 
when an animated discussion ensued. Hig 
liberal purse furnished all the funds required in 
this unpretending but useful agitation. I say 
“ useful,’ because it elicited a number of valuable 
facts and suggestions ; and that some permanent 
good resulted from it is presumable from one 
fact alone, viz., that whereas I could at that time 
count on four fingers the stipends reaching 
£500, I cannot now reckon them on all the 
fingers of both hands. 

But when I acceded to the request of the Con- 
ference Committee to take up this important 
question on the present occasion, I resolved to 
make my inquiries at once more extensive and 
systematic than had ever before, to my know- 
ledge, been attempted. In addition to the matter 
of stipends, I deemed it advisable to seek for the 
fullest information attainable as to the existing 
means—by funds, endowments, and societies— 
for augmenting the incomes of “poor and 
deserving ministers of the gospel,” and for aid- 
ing them and their families in other ways. 

In the first place, I despatched to every Unit- 
arian and other Free Church minister in charge 
of a congregation in England, Wales, Scotland, 
and Ireland, a circular, asking for replies to a 
number of questions as to income, place of edu- 
cation, length of service, the mode in which the 
church funds were raised, and so on; enclosing 
a form for the answers he might be kind enough 
to supply, and an envelope addressed and 
stamped—of which a copy willbe found in the 
appendix to this paper. ‘The number posted 
was 284. Most of the replies came back with 
great promptitude, evincing much kindness and 
confidence. I have received in all (a most satis-. 
factory response) 258. In some forty to fifty 
cases I was favoured also, in addition to the 
official paper (if I may venture so to call it), with 
letters containing amass of information, minute, 
varied, and valuable—with numerous particulars 
(some of them sufficiently painful), many excel- 
lent suggestions and recommendations; and 
most generous offers of any supplementary 
statements that Imight require. ‘To all these, 
my respected correspondents, and to the thirty- 
eight friends—mostly laymen—who not less 
readily furnished answers to my inquiries as to 
Augmentation and other Funds, I now offer, 
collectively, the grateful acknowledgments that 
it has been impossible to make in every indiyi- 
dual case. From the sources thus indicated I 
have compiled the following tables, which will 
also be found in the appendix. 


(a) The districts whence the answers have come, 

(b) The colleges, and other academical institutions 
at which the ministers have been educated. 

(c) The university degrees, or literary and scientific 
distinctions they have earned. 

(d) Fhe number of years up to this time spent in 
the ministry. ’ 

(e) The number of settlements in which they have 
been engaged. 

(f) The official designations of their chapels. 

(g) The stipends they receive, including value of 
parsonage, contributions in aid from Mis- 
sionary Associations, &c., but not including 
grants from Augumentation Funds. 

(hk) The geographical distribution of stipends under 
£100; and of those of £100, but under £150, 


Anxious, as far as possible, to respect your limi- 
tations as to time, I shall make only the briefest 
reference to any of these tables save the one . 
marked (g).—On table (b) (compiled from my 
letters and from the “ Unitarian Almanac ”) I re- 
mark, that of 288 ministers on active duty, 24 
report themselves as prepared in schools, by mi- 
nisters, or by private study and tuition; whilst 
57 others give no return as to the place of their 
education.* . 
On table (d) I find the interesting fact that 


* I observe in the ‘‘ Congregational Year-book ”’ a list 
of Congregational ministers in England, from which it 
appears that of 2,036 ministers, 549 are not described 
as having had a collegiate training. Of this class our — 


| statistics indicate a somewhat larger proportion, 
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wine faithful men have spent over 50 years in 
the service, viz.: three of 50 to 55 years; three 
of 55 to 60 years; two of 60 to 65; and there is 
one veteran of 66 years. : 

IT now return to table (7), which I must, if you 
please, consider in detail, as it forms the basis 
of most of the statements and suggestions which 
it is my duty to submit for your consideration. 
‘This return shows that there are— 


A5 stipends under £100 
56 stipends of £100 but under £150 


70 rf 150 As 200 
33 - 200 yy 250 
10 3 250 ap 300 
10 i 300 350 
10 * 350 3 400 

6 ” 400 ” 500 
13 A 500 and upwards. 


T estimate the total income of the 253 returns in 
which this item is supplied to be £46,543, which 
gives an average of about £184. 

When one considers what privation is implied 
by forty-five stipends under £100 a year, and 
fifty-six which, though reaching this humble 
figure, yet fall short of £150, one desires to look 
narrowly into the several cases to seek what par- 
ticulars they disclose. I find several instances 
where intelligent and excellent laymen are keep- 
ing open—for a pecuniary acknowledgment 
which hardly defrays their travelling expenses— 
chapels too impoverished to maintain a minister ; 
and which, but for the surrender every week-end 
of hard-earned leisure, must inevitably be closed. 
There is another case where, for a nominal con- 
sideration, the active and laborious secretary of 
a popular educational institution gives up his 
Sunday rest to preach toa small but faithful 
band. Yet a more remarkable illustration is 
contained in the following quotation from a 
letter :—‘ Mine,” says the writer, ‘is a peculiar 
case. There has been no regular. preacher here 
for more than forty years; and I have kept the 
Unitarian chapel open for services every Sunday, 
with few exceptions, for all that long time. The 
only salary I have had has been £5 annually 
from Jones's Fund. I am half way through my 
eighty-third year, and have to work hard at gar- 
dening when weather permits.” And this worthy 
man concludes with the following suggestion :— 
* My impression is, that we had better sell our 
chapel, and giye the money it would bring to 
the British and Foreign Unitarian Association. 
It’s only a waste of money and time going on in 
our present position, It is a hopeless case.” 
Supporting himself mainly by non-professional 
engagements is an excellent man, who, for about 
£30 per annum, officiates at four places of wor- 
ship in the course of a month. “On Sundays,” 
he says, “between two churches I walk a dis- 
tance of eleven miles, preaching at each place of 
worship. The alternate Sunday I walk between 
the return journey a distance of thirty-four miles, 
ministering twice each Sunday. Thus you see 
that, in the course of a month, I walk ninety 
miles; preaching twice each Sunday for the pit- 
tance I receive.” 

But besides self-sacrificing laymen there are 
ministers who, after surrendering their profes- 
sional yocation, have retired into country dis- 
tricts for a restful old age, and who have in pure 
kindness, or for the merest acknowledment that 
a decayed interest could supply, again undertaken 
pulpit duties; and are keeping together, by their 
ill-requited services, a little society that else 
must. speedily expire.- One case there is of a 

eculiar and most gratifying kind, in which.a 

ew pounds a year are accepted as a nominal 
stipend, but really to be expended eight or ten 
fold in a ministry conceived in a spirit of noble 
self-sacrifice; and in which culture and leisure and 
weath are devoted without stint, and with a zeal 
truly apostolic, towards the moral and spiritual 
welfare ofa poor population in a dull mauufac- 
turing town. But, alas, there is a large number 
of instances where private resources and arduous 
labours are not thus found in happy combination. 

With respect to the localisation of the forty- 
five stipends under £100, I find that (Table k) 

4 are in Ireland. 
14 ,, in Wales. 

11 ,, North of the Trent in England. 
16 ,, South ,, os ‘5 

Of the fifty-six which reach £100 but are 
under £150,— 


1 is in Scotland. 


14 are in Ireland. 
1 is in Wales, 
18 are North of the Trent in England. 
22 ,, South ,, 


Several of the most unsatisfactory of these 
miserable stipends are found in a group of 
churches in the South of England and in Wales, 
the congregations of which appear to have 
parted with almost every spark of vitality. It 
is, perhaps, a sanguine hope that they can ever 
be so far revived as to supply a tolerable living 
to the occupants of their pulpits. A serious ques- 
tion thus arises whether, if some provision could 
be made for their ministers, and the chapels 
disposed of, the interests of religion would not 
be thereby consulted, and some worthy men be 
removed from a position depressing and irksome 
in the last degree. Very sad are many of the 
cases reported to me from Wales. In the whole 
of the principality I can hear of but two sti- 
pends of £100 and upwards. I am informed 
that payments in kind are not infrequently 
made, which, in some degree, help a shadowy in- 
come. But anew source of privation threatens 
many excellent pastors in this way,—that 
whereas they have hitherto supplemented their 
resources by school-keeping, there has of late 
been an increasing tendency to send to large 
educational establishments the children of the 
rich, whilst those of the poor are being absorbed 
into the Board schools, now finding their way 
into even the remoter parts of the country. One 
minister of twenty-three years’ service—all in 
one charge—receives £26 per annum; two 
others, after eighteen and twenty years respec- 
tively, are paid £30 each :—these gentlemen are 
alumni of a well-known college. One, who was 
a student at the same institution, and subse- 
quently at yet another, and who holds a Uni- 
versity degree, receives £75; and another, a 
Master of Arts of a Scotch University, is paid 
the stipend of £50. These cases, distressing as 
they are, I give only as samples of a large class. 
Tn the South of England (as we have seen) there 
are sixteen congregations, which raise stipends 
of less than £100 each. Here one of the main 
causes of decay has been that the tide of emi- 
gration to the larger centres of trade has carried 
off the young and enterprising, leaving their 
unfortunate ministers 


” ” 


‘Bound in shallows and in miseries.” 


Here, too, in these rural districts, asin Wales, 
many of the more learned divines kept boarding 
schools, or, as they were commonly termed, 
academies—doing an invaluable work in the pro- 
motion of liberal education, when the Universities 
were closed against all dissenters from the 
national Church. Thus furnished with their 
chief means of support, they were “ passing rich 
on forty pounds a year,” their accustomed pro- 
fessional income. Their congregrations, there- 
fore, anxious not to waste their resources, paid 
their pew-rents on the scale of a judicious 
economy. But when the tutor lost his pupils 
the minister became dependent solely on his 
stipend, which, however, displayed no undue 
haste to meet the new requirements, but re- 
mained steadily attached to the old standard. 

Another prolific cause of the failure of the 
present and some former generations, reasonably 
to recompense their religious teachers and guides, 
is the vicious system of relying exclusively on 
the foundations bequeathed by pious forefathers. 
Here is an illustration :—“ The congregation con- 
tributes nothing to my income. The endowment 
comes from a farm, and is £150, when I get it. 
I keep a school, or I couldn’t live.” Another, 
where the minister’s income is £231, including 
parsonage, the endowments are £340. About 
£20 a year is the produce of congregational 
zeal. These endowments are like a “ dead hand,” 
paralysing all present effort. It seems literally 
true, in some instances, that the churchyard 
rather than the church supports the ministra- 
tions of the place. A frequent form of congre- 
gational parsimony is developed in this way. 
A parsonage, or other endowed property, gets 
out of order. ‘The treasurer of the congregation 
calmly deducts the costs of repairs from the in- 
adequate stipend of the minister, and this whilst 
the members give not a tithe of the income 
derived from their ancestors. In one instance, 
most of the endowments were left to the 
minister; but.they were appropriated years ago 
for cleaning, lighting, &c. A correspondent 


remarks :—‘I wish I could convey to you the 
strong sense I have of the corrupting influence 
of these old endowments when (as is common) 
they flow through hereditary channels, and 
the trouble they have prepared for ministers 
who seek to exercise an independent and 
spiritually powerful ministry. he love of 
patronage they foster in some, the servility 
they breed in others, constitute a real and 
often a fatal hindrance to true growth.” At 
times there is a want of honourable considera- 
tion towards ministers, which is lamentable to 
contemplate. Instances are supplied to me 
where agreements to pay a given stipend are 
entirely disregarded, and remain unfulfilled. 
Often, too, there is a censurable lack of punctu- 
ality in the payment of the stipend, and who 
does not know how seriously the inconveniences 
of a limited income are aggravated when un- 
certainty prevails as to the receipt of it? The 
treasurers are often, it would appear, merely the 
bankers of the church, and decline to pay a 
penny over what they have actually received, 
and, of course, the minister suffers thereby. It 
would seem that the same cause of just com- 
plaint is given on the other side of the Atlantic, 
for a minister there remarks, in one of the news- 
papers:—“If I should tell how my salary ig 
allowed to run on ; how I have borrowed money 
at eight per cent to keep from debt while the 
church was owing me; how, in a recent collec- 
tion for a poor missionary church, I was obliged 
to give over one-third of the entire amount to 
make up the required sum; you would think 
that somewhere in this great city there was 
something wrong.” Ina strictly business spirit, 
one treasurer, 1 learn, compels his minister to 
pay five per cent. out of his pittance of £70 per 
annum for the collection of the pew rents; and 
another minister generously contributes to his 
own stipend, in order that it may be sustained 
for the benefit of his successors. I have heard 
of a transaction which did not redound to the 
credit of either party. A minister applied to a 
fund for a grant, which, however, it appeared, 
could be made only where the salary was wnder 
£100. His income being exactly £100, it was 
arranged that his congregation should pay him 
£1 less than that amount. The benefaction of 
£5 was then obtained; whereupon the astute 
worshippers dropped the stipend to £94, on the 
ground that their minister would still receive, 
with the new contribution, the £99 which he had 
expressed his willingness to accept from them! 

I am gratified to learn that, in several 
quarters, these intolerable evils have compelled 
increased attention to financial matters on the 
part of certain congregations. In a number of 
chapel reports kindly sent to me from various 
parts of England, the accounts are presented in 
a form which leaves nothing to be desired. 
From Ireland, too, I have received several 
valuable documents of this kind. The Presby- 
tery of Antrim has issued some admirable 
suggestions on this subject, accompanied with 
model forms for keeping church funds which, 
for simplicity of arrangement and fulness of 
detail, are highly commendable. Everything 
ought to be done that is feasible to diffuse 
accurate information among religious societies 
as to their secular affairs, so as to attract the 
interest of every member to the condition of the 
common funds. 

I cannot leave this part of my subject without 
earnestly asking your attention to one prolific 
cause of dissatisfaction. weakness, and decay. 
I allude to the extraordinary haste, the defective 
information, and the general want of prudence 
with which the congregations sometimes elect 
their spiritual pastors and guides. A couple of 
sermons or so, and the important selection is 
made! An ill-assorted match ensues—“ mar- 
ried in haste,” both parties ‘repent at leisure.” 
“We ought,” says a valued correspondent, in 
referring to this point, “ to be so thoroughly or- 
ganised ecclesiastically, whilst perfectly free 
theologically, that no one could enter our minis- 
try without a recognised qualification any more 
than he could enter the medical profession; and 
we have suffered, and are suffering, serious loss 
for want of such an understanding.” Unfortu- 
nately the Free Churches pay, as is perhaps in- 
evitable, a certain price for their liberty of 
action. They have no elaborate apparatus for 
sifting the qualifications of their candidates. In 
this respect they differ from every other religious 
body with which Iam acquainted. We all know 
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what the attitude of the Roman Catholic Church! paying a stipulated quarterly sum for one or 


is in this matter. In the Episcopal Church of 
England the Bishop—in the Scotch Church the 
Presbytery—with the Methodists the Conference 
—are severally charged with the duty and re- 
sponsibility of assessing the competency and 
character of an aspirant for religious work in 
their communion. Among the Congregationalists 
and Baptists, as I understand, at least a double 
and a weeding process takes place—first, the 
Church, 7.e., the communicants, and, secondly, 
the congregation, deliberates and decides. Asa 
matter of course, our Free Churches could tolerate 
no conceivable interference with the absolute in- 
dependence of each. But this consideration 
renders it surely all the more expedient that 
the selection of a minister should be regarded as 
a most solemn, delicate, and responsible duty; 
that ample guarantees should be obtained not 
only that he has enjoyed a suitable education 
and training for his important work, but that 
his qualifications should be adapted to the special 
requirements of the congregation. A minister 
well fitted for one sphere may prove unsatisfac- 
tory in another. ‘he round man should not be 
put into the square hole. Of course, one of the 
causes of a brief and unsatisfactory connection 
may be that a minister insufficiently appreciates 
the necessity of pursuing his work with system, 
industry, and good sense. It is, perhaps, more 
necessary than is commonly supposed that he 
should apply to his professional duties many of 
the qualities which make the successful man of 
business, who, in the first place, has chosen a line 
of life for which he has a special aptitude; 
who has served a long and _ painstaking 
apprenticeship; who, when emancipated from 
it, makes his work his first and para- 
mount consideration; who tries for success in 
one way, and, in case of failure, then attempts 
another, in an energetic and enterprising spirit. 
At the same time, I must add, that unreasonable 
requirements from a minister are also a) frequent 
source of disappointment and mischief. People 
demand the maximum of qualification at the 
minimum of remuneration. arper’s Magazine 
relates that the faculty of one of the largest 
theological seminaries in the United States 
received, some time since, a letter, in which the 
inhabitants of a small town in Kansas applied 
to them fcr a young clergyman to take charge 
of their, spiritual education. The long and 
formidable array of qualifications which the 
minister must possess, and the extremely meagre 
salary attached to the position, threw the good 
doctors of the faculty into something akin to 
despair. After much thought, one suggested 
that the reply should run thus:—‘* The only man 
of whom we know who could satisfy you is our 
revered college president, now dead some few 
years, and who, having accustomed himself to 
heavenly tood (air) could perhaps eke out a bare 
subsistence upon the salary which you propose.” 
This, after due deliberation, was rejected, and the 
next proposal was listened to. ‘“ We know of no 
one, excepting the apostle Paul, who approaches 
to your standard of piety; he might preach ofa 
Sunday, and get his living by sail-making on 
week-days.” This was at length rejected, and 
the following reply was finally hit upon and 
despatched :—*‘We know of no man good enough 
for you, or who could possibly live on the salary 
you mention. We therefore advise you to make 
ain effort to secure the angel Gabriel, who could 
board in Heaven, and come down on Sundays to 
preach,” nae Ub 

Several of my ministerial correspondents have 
expressed their opinion that the present quality 
.of pulpit ability is not equal to the average of 
former times, and that merely giving better 
stipends will not fully meet the case. “The 
labourer is worthy of his hire,” says one, ‘and 
no more.” Whilst, however, [ think it impossible 
to fix too high a standard, I desire to record 
my impression that many of our pulpits are, at 
the present moment, graced with eloquence, 
earnestness, and culture, equal (taking the men 
age for age and experience with experience) with 
those of any previous period. I hold, neverthe- 
less, that there is still too much of inadequate 
preparation and training; and that if the Bree 
Churches are to maintain their position, they 
must rigidly exact the highest qualifications 
dbtatwable alike in character and in gehalarship. 

A few remarks may here be admissible an the 
different modes which prevail of raising church 
vevenues. The Sadtenal most in vogue is that of 


more sittings, or fora pew. This system appears, 
perhaps, in its best form when, as seems in- 
creasingly the case, a very low rate is fixed per 
sitting—one that practically excludes none who 
are wishful for membership; and then a volun- 
tary subscription list is opened, through which 
every one can contribute in proportion to his 
means, be they small or great. ‘here is a case 
where they range from £1 to £25 per annum. 
This plan claims the great merit of elasticity. 
One minister writes:—‘‘ We place our reliance 
entirely on voluntary subscriptions. Since we 
adopted them, and abandoned pew rents, our in- 
come has nearly doubled.” I do not observe any 
extension of popularity for the offertory, pure 
and simple. Indeed, I suppose there are not 
more than two or three instances where it is 
maintained as the sole means of support. Ina 
number of cases it has been found necessary to 
supplement it by subscriptions, so as to correct 
its mconvenient fluctuations, and to secure a 
fixed income for the minister. It is charged 
against it by some that it tends to isolate a con- 
gregation from general sympathies and interests; 
and that when an offertory is devoted to an ex- 
ternal object, it extorts perhaps three-fourths 
the amount from the minister. Of course, if the 
congregation rose to its duties by adequately 
augmenting its contribution for the special occa- 
sion, this hardship would not be inflicted. But, 
practically, the bags are not then made excep 
tionally productive. In several letters I fiud 
sentiments corresponding more or less to the 
pithy remark of a correspondent who says :—* I 
emphatically condemn the offertory. It is too 
good for ordinary human nature.” 

Leaving this branch of my subject, I now pro- 
ceed to that of augmentation and other funds. 
I have compiled a series of tables from the valu- 
able information courteously supplied by nume- 
rous friends, exhibiting the resources now exist- 
ing for supplementing the stipends of ministers, 
making provision for their widows, assisting them 
in the euucation of their children, and also for 
the aiding of young men in the prosecution of 
their studies for the ministry. These tables, and 
a number of descriptive notes on the history and 
constitution of these funds, I reserve for my ap- 
pendix. I must disclaim all pretence to entire 
accuracy, though I have spared no effort to 
make these returns as complete as possible. 
They are as follows :— 


(1) Funds for augmenting ministerial stipends. 

(2) Funds for widows, ‘ 

(3) Funds for aiding students for the ministry. 

(4) Funds which contribute to some or all of the 
forgeoing and kindred purposes. 

(5) Funds supported in whole or in part by 
annual subscriptions. 


It is impossible to withhold the expressions of 
one’s admiration for the generous consideration 
and substantial beneficence implied by these 
tables. A similar illustration of kindly interest 
in the comfort and welfare of their ministers 
and families is displayed by the Congregational 
body,in whose “ Year-book for 1882” I find about 
thirty societies or endowments, established to 
sup plement insufficient stipends, and for other 
equally meritorious objects. Yet I, for one, 
cannot but regret that, from any cause, so vast 
an amount of eleemosynary aid should have been 
called forth for an order of men whose education 
and social position, and the nature of whose 
services to religion and society ought to have 
secured them an absolute and dignified inde- 
pendence of charitable aid. The question pre- 
sents itself,—would such measures have been 
required had every recipient of their counsel, in- 
struction, and sympathy competently assessed 
the extent of his individual pecuniary obliga- 
tions towards them P 

This imperfect appreciation of the claims of 
the ministry is not peculiar to the Unitarian 
and other Free Churches. Itis by no means 
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It is the opprobrium of all Churches,— Orthodox 
or heterodox, Established or Dissenting. I have 
reason to believe that in the Baptist Connexion 
the average of stipends is under £150 per 
annum. According to the last report of the 
“Baptist Union Pastors’ Income Augmenta- 
tion Fund,” no fewer than 186 churches have 
sought its assistance, and 179 have been helped. 
No pastor is eligible for a grant whose income 


reaches £150, and the larger number receive less 
than £160 per annum. During the last seven 
or eight years I have no doubt that some im- 
provement has been effected in the incomes of 
Congregational ministers; but in the official 
year, 1873-4, the conference of deacons main- 
tained that “no minister ought to receive a 
smaller stipend than £150, and that in cities 
and towns there should be a proportionate in- 
crease.” But of the 1,527 Congregational 
ministers then in actual charge of pulpits, there 
were 668, or rather more than 43 per cent., 
whose professional income was below £150. 
The same low scale of—not remuneration—but 
say of acknowledgment, prevails+in the Church 
of England. In the annual report for the year 
1880 of “The Curates’ Augmentation Fund,” 
itis stated, as a melancholy fact, that “ while 
the average stipend of the curate of fifteen 
years’ service is but £136, there is a steady de- 
crease of about £1 each year, until the avera 
stipend of the curate over fifty years’ service 
falls to the pittance, in his old age, of £100 
per annum! 

Now, in all these Churches the almost sole 
remedial measure has been to establish societies 
and funds in aid of salaries which ought, from 
the first, to have been made adequate to the 
comforts of a decent subsistence. What is 
wanted —urgently, promptly—is, that the general 
estimate of religion, as represented in its public 
and other offices, should be materially enhanced 
all along the line of our different Churches and 
denominations. Certain ordinary arguments for 
stinted contributions towards this end should be 
utterly discountenanced. It is sometimes urged, 
for example, in extenuation of an inadequate 
stipend, that the minister has private means, or 
if he hadn’t “ proputty,” he had been where 
‘“‘proputty ” was, and had married a rich wife. 
Imagine how impertinent such an argument 
would appear if applied to the fees we pay our 
doctors, or the bills sent in by our lawyers! The 
fact is, there is the most pressing need for a 
change in this matter so radical as to amount to 
a revolution. “The constituency of givers has 
to be developed and educated,” is the observation 
of an American writer; and he adds this 
salutary advice :—“ Our ministers and laymen 
should see to it, that this subject is talked over 
in all the parishes, and the persuasive word 
spoken in the ear of those who would themselves 
be benefited by giving large help to the cause.” 

But I shall be expected to offer some practical 
suggestions by way of summarising and closing 
this too lengthy paper; and I will do so very 
briefly. What practical measures are immediately 
demanded by the circumstances of the case? 
Well, I confess, that in the face of existing 
means so copious as those presented in my 
tables, the establishment of any new fund re- 
quires some consideration. Undoubtedly, the 
stress lies chiefly in Wales, and in country dis- 
trictsin the South and Hast of England. Several 
of my correspondents are of opinion that, by 
friendly co-operation among the authorities. of 
existing funds, there could be secured to every 
deserving minister a minimum stipend of £150. 
One exceedingly well-informed friend declares it 
to be within his knowledge that there are trusts 
south of the Trent more than equal to the 
Ministers’ Stipend Augmentation Fand (Liver- 
pool). With more unity of operation they could 
be rendered possibly yet more efficient, and able. 
to cover every valid claim. ce ak 

I am disposed to offer the following ‘recom- 
mendations :—First and foremost, and as of the 
supremest importance, that we laymen should 
devote immediate attention to the just demands 
made upon us by the ministry for the invaluable 
and multifarious services it renders to us per- 
sonally, to our families, and to society. There 
is needed an uprising of the general conscience 
in this particular, and a determination to make 
those efforts which, involving some conscious 
sacrifice, are alone worthy of the cause. With- 
out this I have no faith in organisations for 
the supplementing of stipends. With it I 
believe the energies of our ministers would be so 
stimulated, and their pulpit and other powers 
so expanded, as to radiate a new and invigorating 
influence on us and on the world. Their hearts 
and ours would then be baptised into a fresh 
spirit of confidence, courage and hope, kindling 
an unwonted fire on the altar of our common 
endeavours after righteousness, piety, and truth. 
In the second place, as ‘‘ waste not, want not,” 
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is a maxim of universal application, it may 
perhaps be suggested, with all respect, that the 
administration of existing funds should be 
scrutinised, with a view to any possible improve- 
ment. In all cases, I venture to think the rule 
should be inflexible—Ist, to make grants of a 
substantial amount; 2nd, on proved merit in 
the applicant; 3rd, with the requirement of a 
simultaneous and proportionate effort on the 
part of the congregation. Thirdly :—That, if 
possible (and I cannot despair of its being done 
with the entire respect for the independence of 
every trust), some common understanding should 
be effected among the various committees and 
managers, to prevent what may be termed “ over- 
lapping ” in their operations ; to see that, on the 
one hand, modest men lose nothing by reticence, 
and that, on the other, success is not achieved 
mainly by persevering application. Fourthly : 
—That as the multiplication of machinery ‘is 
not always contributory to a desired end, I 
respectfully suggest one of these to courses, 
either that the Council of the British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association—as a central body com- 
posed of proved and trusted men representing 
the Non-Subscribing Churches, and holding rela- 
tions of confidence with the ministry everywhere, 
should be requested to take up this matter as 
an integral portion of its functions—or that the 
committee of this Conference, if reappointed, 
should prosecute the inquiry which it has this 
day begun. If its conclusion be that existing 
resources are insufficient, then let it consider 
itself empowered to make an appeal for addi- 
tional supplies—an appeal which, I believe, will 
meet with a prompt and adequate response. 
Wisely administered, such aid would lift a load 
of care from many anxious hearts, and prove 
“twiced blessed,’—“blessing him that gives, 
and him that takes.” , 


The Rey. P. W. Cuaypen, of London, thought 
the chief comment that could be made on Mr. Raw- 
s0n’s admirable paper was that it was eminently dis- 
creditable to them as a denomination that their mi- 
nisters should be in the position described—(hear). 
But he entirely disagreed with the suggestion that 
some of the small and poor congregations should be 
discontinued. He hoped they would never do this, 
that they would never abandon a svot where they 
had once raised the banner of free religion—(ap- 
plause). He thought the last recommendation in 
the paper was one that should be carried out at 
once. 

The Rey. H. Inrson pointed out that the words in 
the paper in reference to the poor churches were 
‘* where they had lost every spark of vitality.” Mr. 
Rawson was the last man to see any church given 
up if it could be avoided. 

The Cuarrman then moved the following resolu- 
tion :—‘‘ That in the opinion of this Conference it 
is desirable that a sustentation fund be established, 
in addition to the fund which now exists for the 
augmentation of the stipends of ministers, and that 
this resolution be referred to the Conference Com- 
mittee.” Unless something further was done than 
hed been done so far he did not see how they could 
go on. What was the duty of people to those 
who were less fortunate in the world than 
themselves but to give them help? Many of their 
ministers had done good service in the cause of free 
religion, and had helped to keep up a standard of 
Unitarianism in England, and it would be a shame 
to set them aside when the fruits of their labours 
were now being enjoyed. He though that the con- 
gregations generally all through the country were 
very remiss indeed in the scale of stipends 
which they gave to their ministers, and they ought 
to feel thoroughly ashamed of themselves, and to 
be shamed into doing more than they had even done 
before. 

Mr. Wiiuism Raruponn, M.P., seeonded the 
resolution. He thought it was most important 
in making this movement successful that the com- 
mittee to whom the subject was referred should 
go thoroughly into all the details, and ascertain 
clearly what sum would be required to give each 
minister a decent stipend, hoping always, of course, 
that the congregations would supplement those 
amounts. He suggested that the committee should 
place themselves in communion with the British 
and Foreign Unitarian Association, and ask their 
assistance in carrying out the scheme—(applause), 

The Rey. S. A. SrernrHAx read an extract from a 
letter received from Dr. Vance Smith expressing a 
‘hope that something would be done at once towards 
‘commencing an augmentation or sustentation fund, 
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and offering to be one of a: hundred persons each | 
to subscribe £100 towards the object in view. Mr. 
Steinthal also stated that an offer had been made 
to him by a gentleman who was willing to be one 
of twenty to subscribe £25 a year each for five 
years to come—(applause). 

Mr. Cotumr and Mr. Sprars supported the reso- 
lution, which was put, and carried unanimously. 

The Rev, T. L. Marsuaun moved a resolution 
expressing the sympathy of the Conference with 
the American free Churches in the great loss 
recently sustained by the deaths of three men 
closely connected with the Liberal religious com- 
munion, viz., A. W. Longfellow, Dr, Orville Dewey, 
and Dr. H. W. Bellows. 

The Rev. P. W. Craypen seconded the resolution, 
which was carried, and acknowledged by the Rey. 
Hosarr Cuarkn on behalf of the American Uni- 
tarian Association, 

Mr. 8S. S. Tayuer, treasurer of the British and 
Foreign Unitarian Association, moved a_ rego- 
lution, appointing a committee empowered to call 
another similar Conference at any time they 
might think desirable. 

The Rey. H. Imrson seconded the resolution, 
which was carried unanimously, 

Mr. J. Lupron moved a vote of thanks to the Re- 
ception Committee, and to those who had extended 
their hospitality tothe members of the Conference, 
Before doing so he announced, amidst loud applause, 
that a gentleman who did not wish his name to be 
mentioned had just intimated to him his wish to 
subscribe £1,000 to the Sustentation Fund. He (Mr. 
Lupton) felt sure that this would be only one of a 
number of offers of a similar kind. 

The resolution was seconded by the Rev. S. A. 
SrEinTHAL, and carried by acclamation, and Mr. 
H, W. Meapu-K1ve having acknowledged the vote 
on behalf of the Local Committee, the proceedings 
of the Conference were brought to a close with sing- 
ing and prayer, 

[It is now well known that the donor of £1,000 
is Mr. Henry Tate, of Streatham-common, London, 


formerly of Liverpool, the son of a late well-known 
Unitarian Minister.] 
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On Wednesday evening a soirée was held in 
the Philharmonic Hall. Mr. D. AINSWorRTH, 
M.P., presided, and there was an attendance of 
about 2,500 persons. Many objects of beauty 
and interest were exhibited, and an excellent 
programme of music was provided. 

The CuatrMay, in his opening address, acknow- 
ledged the energy which the local committee had 
shown in arranging for the Conference, and the 
hospitality which they had experienced. He 
referred to the absence of the Rev. Dr. Marti- 
neau through advancing age, Mr. Richard, M.P., 
Mr. Price, and other friends; and read letters of 
cordial interest in the Conference from some of 
them. He was afraid that the very fact of this 
Conference being, in the first instance, somewhat 
initiated by the Unitarian body had had some- 
thing to do with keeping some away, some that 
they would willingly greet as friends amongst 
them that night. In all these measures of social 
improvement and advancement somebody must 
begin, and as nobody else began it, they 
decided to begin it this year. They had had a 
brilliant example set them in America by what 
had been done there. Certainly none of them 
that night could regret the ‘steps they had 
taken, and they could only hope that on some 
future occasion, when their views might be 
better understood by the other Nonconformist 
and Free Churches, they might have them 
amongst them, and working with them. They 
had not met for speeches tliat evening, but for 
social conversation and relaxation. ‘They had 
had a hard day’s business. Three gentlemen had 
a few brief remarks to offer. They all knew that 
in‘another place there was so much speechifying 
that they were obliged to introduce measures to 
curb that volubility, and he hoped there would 
be no necessity for taking similar measures 
there—(hear.) He would now call upon the 
Rev. H. W. Crosskey, F.G.S., to state the 
objects of the Conference—(cheers.) 

The Rev. H. W. Crosskzy said that everyone 
present would, he was sure, realise the deep 
and abiding joy of his heart at the tone and 
spirit that had characterised the meetings of 
this Conference—(hear)—at the broad’ and 
kindly and generous spirit: with which every sub: 
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ject had been discussed; and especially at the 
fact that the one great element which had come 
to the front, and had awakened attention and 
had emphasised the meetings, had been tho 
devout and religious spirit in which all their 
proceedings had been conducted. They cid not 
meet as vain speculators only caring for 
problems for which no solution could be found 
—not chiefly desirous of opposing established 
dogmas and attacking received beliefs—(hear, 
hear)—not as men who would add yet another 
petty creed to the already multifarious profes- 
sions of faith in Christendom; but as friends of 
worshipping bodies, bound together by old his- 
toric association, and uniting freedom of thought 
with devoutness of heart—(applause)—furnishin g 
havens for those who might reject many super- 
stitions as they believed, and yet retained an 
earnest desire to worship God, believing in 
that Gospel as the most potent weapon 
with which to meet the sins and pas- 
sions of the world, and to establish the 
Kingdom of God. What purpose did they 
believe had been accomplished at this Confer- 
ence? In the first place, the opinions—the in- 
telligent opinions—of those present would be 
extremely diverse. Some of them would hold 
one theory touching the composition of the 
Bible; others believed that the great order of 
nature was the eternal miracle of God; and that 
anything which broke in upon that order, and 
was commonly called a miracle, was but legend. 
Others believed in theories touching Jesus 
Christ and his place in the rank of being, which 
others might reject; and some turned simply to 
the ideal character that his life presented ; and 
others to certain signs and symbols that were 
associated with it. Some held one theory touch- 
ing the Creation; and some believed that in 
Darwin they had a man who stood by the 
side of Galileo and of Newton in the history 
of the world—(applause). But what came 
from all their meetings but this? The first 
thing they desired was to take together the 
communion binding them to the Spirit of 
the great Master of Nazareth, and the very 
thing that came uppermost in their discussions 
was the religious life of their Churches—(hear) 
Wild and random words had been spoken touch- 
ing the tendencies of the Free Churches of Eng- 
land. They had been charged with becoming 
Agnostic and Atheistic. Strange slanders had. 
been flung against them; but he was proud to 
know that many to whom the mystery of the 
world is dark worshipped amongst them; and 
God forbid that they should drive from their 
places of worship one single soul that found 
peace therein—(applause). But they scarce need 
say—it was like saying that they were not 
thieves and liars—that those who ministered in 
their Churches, those who conducted their devo- 
tional work, were those whose greatest desire it 
was to bring the Spirit of God into the hearts of 
His children. Then there had resulted from 
the Conference a clearer understanding of 
the special position of these Churches. They 
united two principles—the one, ecclesiastical 
freedom with the frank expression of personal 
belief. Union in worship must be brought 
about not by artificial means, but by natural 
sympathies. When they asserted their free- 
dom they did not mean that opinions were 
of no consequence; that an Unitarian could not 
say he was an Unitarian, and that because of 
his freedom he lost the right to profess his 
personal belief. Such a contention, to him, 
would falsify freedom. He was an Unitarian of 
Unitarians; and because he was a free man, 
and a worshipper in a free Church, he claimed 
the right to express his convictions. In no 
finite human words could they define the infinite 
truth of God. Neither did they consider that 
there was any necessity for union of spirit in 
worship; but of course, as in common life, 
sympathy must come with more or less kindred 
convictions, and union in worship must come 
from natural sympathies. They held the proof 
of this tobe the fact that as men worshipped 
together they saw what things were great and 
what were small, and the sanctities of the 
Kingdom of God shining in upon them were 
greater than the technicalities of theological 
debate—(applause). Another point which was 
true of this Conference was’ that it had 
thoroughly established that. they were one 
people, that these non-subscribing Churches 
now constituted one body, and that there was no 
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probability or possibility of any disunion existing 
amongst them—(loud applause). Some friends 
thought that the stress and strain of their dif- 
ferences was too great for unity; but this Con- 
ference had established beyond ‘dispute the fact 
that they were one in spirit, one in religion, and 
one in worship, despite their intellectual dif- 
ferences—(hear). There was one word which he 
should be glad to see banished from their 
vocabulary, and that was the speaking of the 
old school and of the new school of advanced 
Unitarians, and of unadvanced Unitarians. 
He knew nothing of those divisions. He 
could not for, the life of him say whether he 
was advanced or unadvanced, or whether of the 
old school or of the new. He only knew this, 
that he held that view of life which shone to him 
with a divine radiance from the pages of the 
gospel, and that he sought in that love of God 
the redemption for human sin—(hear, hear). 
With a world of sin and passion before them, 
with the great truth of God for them to follow, 
with His spirit in their hearts, for God’s sake let 
these war cries of bitter debate pass away from 
their midst, and let them be one people, with one 
heart and one mind. Some people said they 
were of the school of Channing, others of 
the school of Theodore Parker, others of 
the school of Priestley, and others of the 
school of Martineau. But here, again, he knew 
no separate school. The religion of these men 
was one and the same. Who could say one 
word against the religious spirit of discipleship 
to Christ of Theodore Parker, or who would 
venture to say that in the fabric which he had 
constructed he did not believe on the founda- 
tions on which the eternal temple stood, and in 
the sublime self-sacrifice of himself was kindred 
with Channing and a prophet with Martineau 
—(hear). There was but one school, and just as 
the apostle had rebuked those who said “ We 
are of Christ,” let there be no separate cries of 
party amongst them any more than in all the 
times that were gone. They were all baptised 
into one spirit, the ideal of one divine life, 
the grandeur of one eternal hope, and the love 
of one most merciful God—(applause). There 
was only one other point that he would dwell 
upon, and that was the sympathy between minis- 
ters and laymen, and between congregation and 
congregation, which would be the happy result 
of this conference. Ministers knew their defi- 
ciencies perhaps better than laymen did. He 
knew that he could put his finger upon the weak 
points of his own ministry a great deal better 
than some of his critics; but he believed this, 
that the ministers who were serving this great 
body of Churches were men to whom their 
generous fellowship and help would be most ac- 
ceptable, as he believed it to be most deserved. 
Just let them think a moment on the position 
of many of their ministers in lonely villages and 
small towns scattered through the land, where 
theological enmity meant social division. They 
had to struggle with hard poverty, and against 
all the powers that were arrayed against them, 
and they had often to hear men, who preached 
the very thoughts that they preached, praised 
and honoured, while they themselves were only 
treated as saying things which were matters of 
course. They were often leading lonely and un- 
friended lives, and they deserved the kindest and 
heartiest sympathies from the great body of 
their Churches and the good-hearted fellowship 
of the laymen. These kindly sympathies would 
bind them together, ministers and laymen, into 
one people, because every layman was as much 
a minister of God as they were. Every layman 
who was baptised in the Spirit of God and of 
Christ was a prophet of God as much or morethan 
any one who simply had to speak upon sacred 
things. The kindlySsympathies quickened by 
this meeting would bring forth abundant and 
blessed results. It was in this union as it was 
in the union of home. Where there was love a 
thousand misunderstandings were impossible; 
where hearts were divided, trifles light as air 
would break the peace of the day. Let there be 
a baptism of holy love of ministers and people, 
and they should be as one, and the Spirit of 
God would descend upon their hearts. He for 
one, who, had been brought up from childhood in 
these Churches, whose whole life had been given 
to such service as his powers could render, had 
longed and prayed for the day that had come 
upon them now. He had moaned over their 
diyisions, he had sorrowed over many bitter- 
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nesses; but now he heard all the melodies of ] 


diviner music conquering all their petty diver- 
gencies, and they were baptized with the Spirit. 
This was the day of their renewed consecra- 
tion. The people might say, what practical 
work have you done? He said that if they 
had quickened religious life, if they had 
awakened religious sympathies, they had opened 
a fountain of waters that should heal the 
life of the world. What practical work 
did Jesus Christ do? He preached and taught, 
and in preaching and teaching changed the 
civilisation of the world. Let their hearts be 
baptised with this spirit, and say, “let the 
heavens open.” ‘This was the day of their con- 
secration, and he heard, as it were, the vo:ce of 
our Lord saying out, “ Ye are my beloved child- 
ren in whom I am well pleased,” because they 
knew their weakness and inefficiencies; but, 
looking upon them as the representatives of the 
Free Churches of England, seeing in their varied 
Churches the homes of a pure and a free and 
reverent faith, he did hear the voice of the 
Master himself as saying, “ Ye shall be my be- 
loved children, helping to redeem my world from 
its sins and passions, bound together in heart 
and life from this day forward, one people with 
one heart, baptised with one spirit ”—(loud ap- 
plause). 

The Cuairman said among the friends on the 
platform were two gentlemen who had come 
from America. Unfortunately the time at their 
disposal would not allow of hearing them both, 
but he would call upon one of them to address 
the meeting. 

The Rev. Pirt Diviivenam, who was very 
cordially received, then addressed the meeting. 
He said he could not help thinking as he came 
over, one day when they struck into the gulf’s 
stream, that had it not been for that wonderful 
current which washed the shores of Hngland 
that country could not be what she had been, or 
what she was. And now he struck another 
gulf stream of deeper and more vital consequence 
to England thanthat which came from the tropics 
—the gulf stream which flowed from the hearts 
of the English people, the stream of faith in 
God, and of hearty good will towards men. He 
was not instructed onthe other side to make a 
speech. The eloquent lips of the denomination 
on the other side were on their way here, and 
they would hear from them later on—(applause). 
His colleague and himself had come to play 
the parts of eyes and ears—to see all they could 
and to listen, to get rather than to give. He 
must also say they played the part of the hand, 
and it would be pleasant to grasp the right hand 
of fellowship of the Conference. If there was 
one thing they welcomed on the other side it was 
the “ Positive Aspects of Liberal Christianity” in 
England. They had lately received something 
of the kind in America, and while they welcomed 
that book still more did they welcome the 
sight of that Conference, not only for what it 
promised for the future—and surely they all 
trusted it was but the beginning of what 
was to come—but for what it bore witness to 
in the present. They were all impressed on the 
other side when the programme reached them with 
the practical nature of the subjects for discus- 
sion. All the world wished to come to England 
to learn to be practical, and they were all im- 
pressed by the way in which the Conference 
came to the vital centre of the whole problem, 
even the development of the religious life. He 
rejoiced that he should be able to say to those 
on the other side that the body in England ap- 
peared to be beginning where they in America 
had left off. After nearly seventeen years of life 
they had come in America to settle down to 
practical work. ‘They had learned to agree to 
disagree, and to understand that both wings were 
necessary for flight. He and his colleague were 
heartily glad to listen to such words as they had 
just heard, and to mark the deep accord which 
had been given to them by the assembly. This 
Conference of theirs, seventeen years old, had 
gone through nearly all the dangerous di- 
seases of childhood, and was approaching 
not only a strong youth, but was in lusty 
manhood and was getting every day more and 
more practical; and one outcome of it which 
was evident to them he might put into a phrase 
of this sort. Whenever the ministers went now 
to Saratoga, the one thing they felt bearing 
ee them was the laymen’s desire for work. 
There was nothing that rejoiced the heart of the 
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minister more than that. “Here is not only 
my purse, but my hand,” was the ery, and 
“Don’t spend time indulging in fine talk, but 
let us do something.” And they were doing 
something—(applause.) If he had time he 
might say a word about one of those offshoots 
of this National Conference movement—the 
Unitarian Club which had been organised in 
Boston. No ministers were allowed there; it 
was composed of the laity—the (leading business 
and professional men in the community, and at 
its head presiding over it was the governor of 
their commonwealth. He thought he might 
venture to prophecy that if any of the English 
brethren should go to America a few years 
hence they would not have to~hunt out the 
head-quarters of the denomination in some 
obscure corner, but would find an imposing 
building in a handsome portion of the city. 
This thought filled them on the other side more 
and more—that there was great opportunity 
which they must rise and fill—an Gppeebonity 
not only outside but inside of them, They must 
make opportunity. They might be certain that 
as life came organisation would follow. In clos- 
ing his remarks he wished to thank the assembly 
for the hearty goodwill that had been evinced 
towards his colleague and himself, and to express 
to them the deep, loving sympathy which was 
felt on the other side towards every moyement 
of this kind, a sympathy which was limited only 
by their knowledge of what was being done. 
Let them one and all, whether they remained in 
England or went home further away, take these 
words to heart, “ whatsoever our hand findeth to 
do, do it with all our might ”’—(applause). 

The Cuarrman said he was sorry to announce 
that they had heard from the Rev. H. Armitage, 
M.A., of Oldham, whom they had expected to 
deliver an address, that he was unable to be 
present. He was sorry for the disappointment, 
and would call upon the Rey. Professor James 
Drummond, LL.D., of Manchester New College, 
to speak next. 

Dr. DrumMonp, who was received with loud 
applause, said he considered it an exceedingly 
great privilege to be called upon to address so 
vast an assembly on an occasion like the present, 
but he feared they were already sated by the 
ample banquet that had been spread before 
them since the meetings opened on the previous 
night. He feared he should not be able, after 
so many points had been touched upon by the 
other speakers, to say much that was new, but 
he would endeavour to gather up a few crumbs 
thathad fallen from the banquet and presentthem 
ina fresh form. No subject had been assigned to 
him, and he therefore committed himself to that 
which most readily pressed itself upon his mind. 
What was the meaning of that great assembly 
—what was the meaning of their freedom and 
their non-subscribing position? He could only 
present one aspect of this great subject. lt 
seemed to him that it arose from their solemn 
conviction that the spirit was the parent and 
not the child of theology, and that the offspring of 
the spirit was never competent fully and com- 
pletely to represent the spirit itself. Through- 
out this Conference again and again unity of 
Christendom had been brought before them. 
It was a thing they were coming more and more 
clearly to recognise, and if for a moment they 
could lay aside their varying opinions, and go to 
the real heart of the Christian religion, did they 
not find that this unity was a reality, and that 
the varying Churches had one grand ideal, viz., 
a human life clarified by the spirit of God? 
This was the great ideal which Christ 
laid before his Church, and the ideal which 
all denominations in their various methods 
were endeavouring to realise; but the ideal itself 
was so pure, so comprehensive, that they saw it 
under various aspects; and when from their 
imperfect view they attempted to shape their 
division into the forms of thought, and to 
establish a theology, they must necessarily differ 
more or less from each other. If they believed 
that their theology was a complete and lasting 
representation of the Eternal Spirit, then only 
could they take a standard and judge all others 
by their acceptance of the same forms and 
creed. Butif, on the other hand, they practi- 
cally realised their own imperfections, and 
really believed that the truth of God was some- 
thing higher and larger and grandeur than 
they had yet fully seen, then they were pre- 
pared to admit that the plans of their 
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thought must necessarily change and grow, 
and that many with whom they were not 
able to see eye to eye nevertheless aspired 
after the same ideal. and had the same 
great goal in view—(applause). It was notonly 
their group of Churches which recognised that 
position at the present day. In most of the 
denominations there were a number of men who 
were coming practically to recognise this broad 
josition, and to feel that there wasareal under- 
os unity of the spirit, and that throughout 
our various creeds we, nevertheless, worshipped 
the same God, and served the same Master, and 
aspired towards the same eternal life. It was 
the duty of all who felt this to work practically 
to promote the unity of Christendom; but they 
must do so not by any impracticable scheme of 
amalgamating into one great organisation— 


(hear)—and certainly not by sinking all their 
theological differences, for the open announce- 
ment and the prediscussion of theological differ- 
ences was the divinely-appointed way by which 
they grew in their knowledge of theological 
truth—(applause). They must study the prac- 
tical recognition on all available opportunities of 
the reality of this brotherhood by the welcoming 
into their hearts and homes of all whom they 
could feel to be the children of God, and of ail 
who were seeking that fairer life and diviner truth. 
If they would really promote practical religion 
in their Churches, and make them grow in pros- 
perity, it must be by recognising these great 
broad ends. A noisy self-assertion, an imita- 
tion of sectarian ways might for a time create 
@ seeming prosperity, but never could advance 
the Kingdom of God, which was surely the aim 
of all Christian Churches. If they were willing 
to sacrifice this, and by all means which God 
might place in their power promote a deep, 
earnest, divine life amongst men, then, because 
they had not sought it, they would be able to 
gather men into their fold, and they would be 
able traly to feel that high religious life which 
had been spoken of in the earlier part of 
the day, and prove that they had not in vain 
professed themselves of that Master who gave 
them all that he might win them to God. 
He could not but believe that, in the present 
day, if they acted upon this truth they should 
find that a better fellowship was opening out to 
them ; that those who differed widely from them 
in creed would yet welcome them to their hearts 
as Christian brothers, and that they should 
receive from them increase of grace and 
strength. But, should it be otherwise—should 
they, in many of their little stations throughout 
the country, find that by the breadth of their own 
sympathies they only incurred hostility, yet they 
might receive consolation by remembering that 
He who was broadest and deepest in love, whom 
this world had known was also the most lonely, 
and that it was not all loss to be compelled to 
step forth from human associations and artifi- 
cial rights and to stand in silent and lonely awe, 
_ beneath the vast all-including dome of Heaven 
in the light of the everlasting stars—(applause). 
This concluded the speeches, and the re- 
mainder of the evening was occupied in a con- 
versazione in the spacious hall of the Philhar- 
monic Society, which, filled with ladies and gen- 
tlemen in all parts, presented an appearance of 
. great bustle and animation. 


——_e—____.. 


A programme of music was rendered with such 
efficiency as to obtain the hearing and applause 
of the assembly, notwithstanding the temptation 
to inattention. 

The interesting objects of vertw and scientific 
instruments placed on the tables for the inspec- 
tion of the audience included microscopes, tos- 
sils, photographs, models, Japanese metal work, 
volumes of illustrations, collection of autographs, 

‘collection of foreign post-cards, collection of 
etchings, cases of Brazilian butterflies, stereo- 
scopes, shells, collection of sponges, &. The ex- 
hibitors included the following: H. C. Beesley, 
B. L. Benas, J. I’, Ellerbeck, George Eyre Evans, 
Miss E. Fidler, S. C. Gregson, Malcolm Guthrie, 
the Geological Association, E. Grindley, Dr. 
Hicks, F.R.M.S., C. W. Jones, the Rev. H. 
Kendall, H. E. Kidson, A. Leicester, H. W. 
Meade-King, Alfred Morgan, G. H. Morton, 
jun., N. E. Norway, Dr. Nevins, the Rev. J. 
H. Odgers, M.A., Benson Rathbone, Wm. 
Russell, P. H, Rathbone, W. H. Raffles, Chas. 
Symes, Ph.D., Wm. Thomas, LC, Thompson, 
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F.R.M.S., Joseph Wall, G. G. Walmsley, 
Charles. A. Wells, W. Woftenden, the Library 
and Museum Committee, Geo. H. Evans, G. F 
Moore, and J. Chard. 


The following letter from Dr. Martineau was sent 
to the Chairman of the Soirée, and was circulated 
in a printed form during the proceedings :— 


35, Gordon-square, London, W.C., 
April 18, 1882. 

My dear Mr. Ainsworth,—In the interview with which 
you and Mr, Clayden recently honoured me you so kindly 
accepted the reasons which withheld me from the ap- 
proaching Conference at Liverpool that I cannot disre- 
gard your request for a few words of greeting and sym- 
pathy to the “friends in council” assembled there. 
Not that I have anything to say that will not come far 
better from the living voice of more competent advisers ; 
but if I can contribute nothing to the impending discus- 
sions, I may at least prevent my silence from being 
misinterpreted. For this purpose it suffices to say that, 
had it been possible, I should have fervently joined: in 
the services of next week ; and that no joy will be sin- 
cerer than mine if its deliberations should quicken the 
faith and love of even a single congregation, and 
strengthen the hands of a single devoted minister. 

Ata crisis when many heads‘are dizzied and many 
hearts alarmed by the rapid changes in thought and in 
society, it may not be out of place for a veteran, himself 
not unaffected by them, to avow his unabated confidence 
in the Christian Congregation as the most beneficent of 
human institutions—the best guardian of the sanctities 
of life and the asylum of its sweetest affections. Among 
those who are alienated from it there are doubtless some 
who may sustain themselves in a higher atmosphere, 
and many who intellectually occupy a level above its 
average teaching. But, on a wide comparison of the 
populatioa within the churches and that without, the 
former, I am persuaded, will be found to contain, in 
Spite of its minority, by far the greater part of the con- 
science, the humanity, the purity, the nobleness, which 
are the cement of society and the backbone of national 
character. 

When I look at any choice example of this institution, 
and ask myself what have been the real springs of its 
power, I find them in three conditions :— 


(1.) That its members unite purely for Fellowship 
and Growth in the Christian life and mind. 

(2.) That, in its external action, it bears down with 
Missionary zeal on the Paganism and irreligion 
and neglected suffering which it sees around. 

(3.) That on other Churches it looks as on confede- 


rates, moving upon different lines in the same 
sacred warfare. 


So that these three, viz., Sympathies of Godliness with- 
in the congregation,—Aggression on Sin and misery 
without,—Loyal Affection for comrades under other 
banners,—are the animating principles which make 
even a small Christian Society a leaven of moral health 
to a neighbourhood ten times its size. 

The first condition embraces two aims, of Fellowship 
in the Christian mind, and Growth in it. Among 
persons various in age and position these two are un- 
equally felt, and for their furtherance should resort, I 
think, each to itsown methods. All the Public Services 
are the proper medinm and ailment of Fellowship ; 
while for Growth provision should be made by Special 
Classes and Fraternities, which each member may 
accept or decline. The people as a whole need a 
kindling voice to interpret and deepen their common 
trusts and settled affections ; the Minister as an in- 


lights of thought 
should be made absolute, to the prejudise of the other. 
It is indispensable to 
of the young in moral and spiritual truth as may bring 
them to the Christlike mind, but also for acquainting 
all willing learners with the present aspects of theological 
knowledge. But it is one thing to open congregational 
classes in which the grounds of conflicting opinion may 
be systematically explained; it ig quite another to dis- 
appoint an assembly of thirsting souls, that come to 
drink from the fountain of life, with dry criticisms or 
philosophical abstractions. And so with respect to 
current questions of social reform and political obligation, 
é. g., temperance, war, &c. It is inevitable that every 
faithful man should make a conscience of his belief 
upon these thirgs ; but he cannot on that account, if 
he be the head of a society where beliefs and consciences 
differ, assume more than his individual right of free 
action and persuasion within the circle that sympathy 
gathers round him. If in early life I had distinctly 
conceived the rule here laid down, I should have avoided 
some mistakes. And I could earnestly wish that my 
younger brethren might reverence their office, more 
than [ have done, as representing the collective piety of 
a mixed congregation. 

Tae second condition assumes, what experience has at 
last brought home to us, that no Christian Society can 
subsist upon its own internal relations alone, and, like 
a monastery, shut out the confusion and the cries ot the 
world around, We acknowledge, with all Christendom, 


provide, not only for such training | 
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that the Missionary spirit is inseparable from the reli- 
gious life; and that it is impossible for a people to 
train themselves in the school of Christ, yet remain 
quiet neighbours to the victims of passion, ignorance, 
and wrong. Where there is no sorrow felt for those to 
whom God is dead and the heavens are dark, no pity 
for those whose life is a flight from pursuing Fate 
into the grim arms of “ the last enemy,” no longing to 
seek and to save the lost, how can there be either love of 
God or ‘‘enthusiasm of humanity”? No Christian 
Society gives any adequate expression of its essential 
character, unless from its heart goes forth some message 
of healing and entreaty to its neighbourhood 3; and it ig 
but a selfish membership that looks coldly on such evan- 
gelising work. It ought not to satisfy us that we insti- 
tute and equip Mission stations in parts of our large 
towns that need them most. Every visible place of wor- 
ship needs a character, a significance, a spiritual physiog- 
nomy upon the spot. It should be more than brick 
and stone to the eyes that daily sce it. Even from the 
outside let it look upon the passers-by with a gaze of 
tender mercy and solemn warning and recovered hope. 
Our Town Missions would be a doubtful blessing to us, if 
we made them an excuse for surrendering an essential 
function of every Christian Church. I remember no- 
thing more cheering in the contemporary history of our 
churches than the admirable experiment of Mr. Beard 
in Liverpool, and more recently of Mr, Hopps in Leices- 
ter, for extending the circle of religious sympathy to 
classes that too rarely feel its embrace. From my heart 
I honour the faith and courage evinced in these efforts, 
and wonder what we have beea about that they have not 
sooner been born within us, and more widely wakened 
us to our duty. 

When I speak of the missionary spirit as a Christian 
characteristic, I mean the attitude of a religious soul 
towards an unreligious, of devout faith towards no faith, 
of clear-visioned conscience towards moral blindness, of 
a beloved son towards an orphaned outcast ; and I do 
not mean the attitude of one school of theology towards 
another. The difference of the two relations is surely 
plain. Where the interval between myself and another 
is moral and spiritual—where he lives by righteous rule 
and I by chance-passion—where he is strong and calm 
and bright, and I am neither master of myself nor in the 
hands of a divine deliverer—there is at the heart of 
both a secret consciousness of their real position : he 
yearns to lift me up; I feel that he is above me Lam 
prostrate in my weakness before him, and easily per- 
suaded to stretch forth the hand of dependence. My 
conscience invests him with an authority which silences 
the vain pretence at equality, and places me with docil- 
ity at his feet. It is otherwise where the interval is one 
of mere intellectual judgment as between two thought- 
out theologies. Each has a self-preference which is 
without response in the other; and neither has, by 
natural or divine right, any Master-function relatively 
to the other, The presumptive equality between them 
is perfect ; and I can never usefully study and compare 
them, except with the belief that I have ay much to 
leara as to teach ; and that what has sustained the life 


| of many wise and saintly souls cannot be without its 


hidden store of truth and good. Hence (let me confess) 
I could never take, and could never approve, a mission- 
ary attitude towards any of the differing Churches of 
Christendom, or help feeling repelled by missionary ap- 
proaches on their part. Itis easy to avoid such reci- 
procation of arrogance without lapse into doctrinal reti- 
cence or irdifference. Let questions of theology and 
morals be investigated, like all other questions, on pure 


| grounds of evidence, and dealt with, not by the advocate, 


; | balance disturbed b arty zeal. 
dividual needs scope for fresh convictions of duty and | Pate 


; and it is not well that cither need | 


but by the Judge; or, if this rule be too severe, let the 
advocate’s part never be taken except in reply, in order 
to rectify polemical distortions and restore the 
In all other 
eases, the third condition should come  unre- 
servedly into play; the various faiths of Christians 
around us should be treated with deference, as allies in 
foreign dress. Leave to the schools definitions of 
doctrine ; let Churches address themselves, with one 
heart though in many tones, to the redemption of 
human life from guilt and sorrow. In the presence of 
great duties, under the inspiration of high affections, 
men are always drawing nearer to one another ; in the 
eagerness of argument and the encounter of clashing 
beliefs, they are usually parting further from each 
other ; and for one error that is struck down by the 
blow of controversy, a score will silently vanish because 
unable to breathe the air of a new age. Hither every 
Church is bound to attempt the conversion of every 
other, or else all must live together in the harmony ot 
mutual respect, and commit whatever is special in their 
cause to the arbitrament of time and the widening of 
thought. We all see Divine things ** through a glass 
darkly ;” but sure I am that my doctrines cannot be 
right unless that Church is dearest to me which is most 
deeply rooted in the love of God and of richest fruits in 
the love of man. 

The principles of true congregational life are the 
priociples of all associated religious life, and whatever 
union is formed of a number of societies must simply 
give extension to the bases of each. More than this it 
is needless to say, for your Conference does not aspire 
to the position of a ‘‘ General Assembly,” or even of a 
“ Convocation.” Did I take it for more than a council 
of friends seeking help from each other in their duties, 
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I could not expect your forbearance to this long excuse 

for my absence.—I remain always, dear Mr. Ainsworth, 

Yours very faithfully, JAMES MARTINEAU. 
David Ainsworth, Esq., M.P. 


Correspondence, 


THE AIM OF THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL. 


TO THE EDITOR. 


Sin,—-It seems as if many ‘‘advanced ” educa- 
tionalists, including your correspondent of last week, 
do not recognise the due proportion of the aims of 
Sunday-school instruction, These (all will agree) 
are to make children happier, more intelligent, and 
better, all worthy aims; but the last, surely, is by 
far the most important. The cultivation of the 
sense of the beautiful in Nature and Art, and in- 
struction in Science, promote the two first; but 
only indirectly and occasionally, when the teacher 
is himself religious, do they promote the last. All 
history abounds with the examples of the co-existence 
of refinement and culture with gross immorality and 
irreligion. For goodness we need every incitement 
of precept and example to uprightness, command 
over the passions, moral courage ; in short, to reli- 
gion, or self-surrerider to the Will of the Highest. 

The history of great men and noble deeds, high 
thoughts, and the constant elevation of duty above 
pleasure, will help in this, not the self-indulgent 
(though innocent) sensuousness, or smart knowing- 
ness, too often unconsciously encouraged nowadays. 
Surely noble examples and precepts are to be found in 
abundance in that much-despised Old Testament, 
which is nothing less than the whole extant literature, 
during its best period, of that nation of antiquity 
which had the highest moral ideal, and from which 
sprang the most divine soul that ever dwelt in 
mortal flesh; which has, besides, so penetrated all 
Christian literature and art, that to be ignorant of 
it is to be ignorant indeed. ‘The very simplicity of 
the state of society represented in its pages, and the 
picturesqueness of its narratives, make the stories 
usually attractive to children when they are not 
overlaid by comment and criticism. That teacher 
must be deficient in common sense who cannot omit 
the unsuitable portions, There is no need to limit 
the sources or subjects of Sunday-school instruc- 
tion, but it is necessary for teachers to bear in 
mind how short the time at their disposal is, and 
that their chief efforts should be directed to make 
their scholars Christians in thought and deed. 

A Constant READER. 


—_--— 


FREEWILL AND NECESSITY. 


TO THE EDITOR. 

Sin,—Dr, Travis maintains that if a man after 
having committed a sin for which his conscience 
reproaches him looks back on ‘ the process of causa- 
tion by which it was produced,” he sees “‘ what the 
result was and was to be ;” in otber words, the sinner 
on reflection becomes aware that the character of 
his personal agency in the sinful choice was the in- 
evitabla consequence of his mental constitution and 
of the motives which influenced him at the time 
when the self-determination took place. 

Such is not the conclusion at which I arrive when 

I look back upon those features of my past conduct 
for which my conscience upbraids me. My convic- 
tion is that under the circumstances I could have 
acted differently ; andit is solely because of this con- 
viction that I recognise the justice of that condemna- 
tion which conscience, or the voice of the Father 
within me, passes upon the evil choice I made. If 
I were once convinced that I was no “first cause ” 
(and, as I understand it, a first cause is the only real 
cause) in relation to my sinful self-determinations, 
so that all my actions, good or bad, were simply 
inevitable links on that chain of secondary causa- 
tion (2) which is wholly dependent on and wholly 
determined by the “supreme causation” of the one 
Virst Cause, I might still look upon other men and 
myself as beautiful or ugly products of this supreme 
causation, but I should certainly thenceforth feel 
the absurdity of regarding human nature as either 
praiseworthy or blameworthy. As I said in my for- 
mer letter, the sentiments of approbation and dis- 
approbation find their source and their justification 
not simply in the consciousness of self determina- 
tion, but in the further consciousness that the per- 
son approved or condemned could under the circum- 
stances have determined himeelf to a different line 
of conduct. 

If conscience asserts that Iam to blame for hay- 
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ing yesterday yielded to self-indalgent cravings, and 
reason at the same time assures me (as Dr. Travis 
says it ought to do) that my conduct could not have 
been other than it was, then surely conscience and 
reason are hopelessly at variance. To bring con- 
science and reason into accord, it is clear that either 
conscience must cease to condemn us for our past 
conduct, or reason must admit that man is within 
certain limits a first cause. I take the latter alter- 
native; Dr. Travis virtually accepts the former, for 
although he still uses the words “praise” and 
“blame,” and speaks of his doctrine as only “ quali- 
fying very beneficially our moral disapprobation,” it 
is evident, I think, from the general drift of his 
letter that he is not blind to the fact that his theory 
of ‘‘causation” as applied to human conduct not 
only ‘‘ qualifies,” but very effectually extinguishes 
“moral disapprobation” in the ordinary sense of 
these words. 

Of the two elements which blend in the ordinary 
ides, of punishment, namely, justice and compassion, 
consistency requires Dr. Travis to ignore the former 
altogether, for there can be no justice in punishing 
a man for conduct which could not possibly have 
been other than it was. Justice is, accordingly, as 
is usual with Determinists, branded with the oppro- 
brious title ‘‘ vinlictiveness,” and so disposed of, 

and prisons are to be nothing more than moral 
hospitals where punishment is administered “ in the 
humane spirit of the feeling surgeon who finds it 
necessary to have recourse to his operating instru- 
ments.” The inquiry naturally suggests itself 
whether ‘the feeling surgeon,” on finding that 
some scoundrel is beginning to suffer the sharp 
pangs of an awakened conscience, should humanely 

administer an anodyne by saying, ‘‘ My poor fellow, 
you are unnecessarily distressing yourself owing to 
the erroneous idea that ‘you are the primary or in- 

dependent cause of your determinations and acts ’ ; 

make yourself quite easy; things could not have 
turned out otherwise than they have done. If 
blame is to be directed to any quarter in reference 
to this sad business, it is the ‘supreme causation’ 
or ‘ evolution’ that must be regurded as the original 
and responsible agent. We all warmly sympathise 
with you in your very unfortunate moral derange- 
ment, and we especially regret that we see no other 
way of restoring your spiritual health, and of pre- 
venting the spread of the infection than by a painful 
course of peral servitude. But take comfort in the 
reflection that those who have charge of your in- 
teresting case are wholly free from those ‘ feelings 
of unkindness’ which they might have entertained 
towards you had they not been fully convinced that 
you have not been in any sense a primary or inde- 
pendent cause of your very objectionable determina- 
tions.” 

I hope this will not be thought an unfair carica- 
ture of the necessary logical consequences of Dr. 
Travis’s views ; it describes, at all events, the tone 
which I should feel compelled to take were I fully 
assured of the truth of Dr. Travis’s doctrine of 
causation in relation to human conduct. 

C. B. U. 


Tur ConcrecationaAL Union.—We understand 
that the Rev. A. Fairbairn, D.D., Principal of Aire- 
dale College, author of ‘Studies of the Life of 
Christ,” and of Lectures recently delivered in Edin- 
burgh on the Philosophy cf Religion, is likely to be 
elected as chairman of the Union for 1883. 

Tur Lonpon Scuoon Boarp reassembled on 
Thursday after the Haster recess, A motion by 
Miss Helen Taylor in fayour of free education in 
all the schools of the Board gave rise to a long 
debate. ‘he motion was got rid of by means of 
“the previous question,” which was carried by a 
majority of nearly two to one, 

Prormssor Ray Lanxesrer, who was a short 
time since appointed. by the Crown to the Presi- 
dential Chair of Natural History, Edinburgh 
University, in place of the late Sir Wyville Thom 
son, has tendered his resignation. 


Turoat InniTaTion.—Soreness and dryness, tickling and 
irritation, inducing cough and affecting the voice. For 
these symptoms use Epps’s Glycerine Jujubes, Glycerine, 
in these agreeable confections, being in proximity to the 
glands at the moment they are excited by the act of 
sucking, becomes actively healing Sold only in boxes, 
74d. and 1s. 14d., labelld, ‘James Eprs and Co,, Homaeo- 
pathic Chemists, London.” A letter 1 ceived :--‘‘ Gentle- 


men,—It may, perhaps, interest you to know that, after 
an extinded trial, I have found your Glycerine Jujubes 
of considerable benefit (with or without medical treat- 
ment) in almost all forms of throat disease, They soften 
and clear the voice.—Yours faithfully, Gorpon Houmss, 
L.R.C,P,E., Senior Physician to the Municipal Throat 
and Ear Infirmary.” | 
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Religious Intelligence. 


CHURCH OF THE DIVINE UNITY, NEW- 
CASTLE-ON-TYNE. 


The twenty-eighth anniversary services of the 
Church of the Divine Unity, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
were held on Haster Sunday. The Rey. Eli Fay was 
the special preacher on the occasion, Large congre- 
gations assembled morning and evening, and ex- 
pressed great satisfaction at the eloquent sermons 
that were delivered by Mr. Fay. His subject in 
the morning was, ‘Inspired moments, the indica- 
tion of the true aims and possibilities of life;” and 
in the evening he gave ‘An explicit definition of 
religion.” The anniversary soirée took place on 
Easter Monday, in the schoolrooms. A respectable 
company assembled; and after partaking of tea, 
provided by the ladies of the congregation, an ad. 
journment to the church took place, where a public 
meeting was held. On account of the absence of 
Mr. Payne (the pastor of the church), who had 
been detained on a return journey from Sheffield 
through the delay of a train, the chair was taken 
by Councillor Ellis, and he was supported by the 
Rev. Eli Fay, Messrs. G. G. Laidler, J, Glover, J. 
Johnson, J. B. Ellis, J. Dixon, &e, 

The Cuarrman having explained the reasons why 
he had been so unexpectedly called upon to preside 
over the meeting, said he was very glad to have to re- 
port that all the institutions of the church during the 
past twelve months had been in a most flourishing 
condition, and had been doing a good work. From 
year to year they had to lament the death of some 
members of their congregation ; and during this last 
year they had lost one of their oldest and best 
members ; he referred to Mr. William Clayton, the 
late treasurer of the church, who had served them 
in that capacity for something like forty years. A 
loss like his must be felt by their church. But 
they had been extremely fortunate in securing the 
services of Mr. J. T. Southern as treasurer. Tho 
Chairman then referred to the repairs which had 
been necessary in the church edifice, which had 
incurred an expense of something like £300. Nearly 
the whole of that sum had been already subscribed; 
and he had every confidence that the remainder 
would shortly be forthcoming. He then alluded to 
the great success that had attended the bazaar 
held at Christmas. The Sunday-schools also con- 
tinued to be in a satisfactory condition, thanks to 
the management of Mr. Fred. Slater and Miss 
Mary Lambert, the superintendents, and to the staff 
of earnest teachers in both schools. The number 
of depositors in the savings-bank connected with the 
schools and the amount deposited had been most 
creditable. The Band of Hope had also done good 
and satisfactory work. During the year an effort 
had been made by the Sunday-school teachers and 
scholars to refurnish the schools with seats and 
tables ; and a great deal of the expense had already 
been paid by them. The Chairman then alluded 
to the pleasure he experienced in listening to Mr. 
Fay’s sermons on the previous day, and at his pre. 
sence there that night. 

Mr. JoHN GuoverR moved a vote of thanks to 
Mr. Fay for his services at their anniversary, and said 
that the discourse in the morning was one which, per- 
haps, touched the very loftiest heights of Christian 
experience, and showed the necessity of presistent 
effort to attain to a high development in the re- 
ligious life, In the evening Mr. Fay eloquently 
discoursed on that theme which was so common to 
Unitarian congregations—the theme of the duty to 
God and man as the foundation of all religion. 
He wished to bear his personal testimony to the 
excellence of Mr. Fay’s sermons, and to the great 
benefit he had personally experienced from them. 
He therefore had much pleasure in proposing that 
the thanks of the meeting be conveyed to Mr. Fay for 
his services. : 

Mr. G, G. Larpurr, secretary to the congregation, 
briefly and cordially seconded the resolution, which 
on being put to the meeting was carried by ac- 
clamation. 

The Rev. Exr Fay, on rising to respond, was 
greeted with loud applause. He hardly knew, he 
said, how to thank them for the vote. He was 
almost amazed at its heartiness. He could 
assure them he had enjoyed the services of the pre- 
vious day because he felt that his audience were on 
a level with him. He felt that his words had been 
taken up by the congregation. He was pleased to 
learn that the various institutions of that church — 
were in a good and healthy condition. It was a 
grand thing for a congregation to thoroughly believe 
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in their minister, and to stand by him and help 
push the work on ; and if they did so, though they 
might not be able to accomplish great results in a 
single month, yet in the course of years they would 
see that they were growing. He narrated instances 
of the good effects following upon steady persistent 
work, and expressed himself as not having any 
doubt that the congregation would heartily co- 
operate with their pastor. As an incentive he 
narrated the improvements that were going on in 
his own place of worship, showing that in the best 
sense of the term they were pushing on the general 
interests of the cause. He was led to think that 
his English Unitarian friends were, however, mis- 
taken on one point, He did not know how it was in 
the north, nor yet in the south, but he had told his 
Own congregation that they almost pride themselves 
on being unpopular. Ask many Unitarians to do 
anything for their cause—and they immediately put 
forward the plea of unpopularity. There was just 
a little in it, perhaps, but they must not make too 
much of it. They might depend upon it that other 
sects did not wish to make martyrs of them, and 
they would be allowed to live and do their business 
in their own way. Earnest work by them would 
receive some reward as in other denominations, and 
in Sheffield at least their people had begun to see 
that they could accomplish some work as well as 
others. Years ago this plea of unpopularity might 
have been allowed, but others were beginning to 
believe that Unitarians had hold of an important 
phase of Christian truth, and were thus willing to 
meei them. He thenreferred to the fact that many 
outside all denominations were in complete 
sympathy with them in their theological ideas, 
which showed that the way was as open before 
them as before any other denomination. Let them 
do the work that was lying before them now. 
There never had been a time when the opportunity 
was so great. And do not let them be afraid of a 
little aggressive work, for their preaching tended to 
make true men and women. The principles they 
held and the doctrines they preached tended to 
form character, and high character, Therefore 
they might push on their work. He advised them 
to pay great attention to the work of the Sunday- 
school, and to the various institutions of the church, 
and uniting loyally with their minister’s endeavour to 
push on that work which was God’s means of re- 
generating the world. Mr. Fay resumed his seat 
amidst loud applause. 

After some musical performances by the choir, Mr. 
Fay, at the request of the Chairman, again rose, and 
made some interesting observations upon the Unit- 
arian churches in America, 

The Rev. Atrrzp Paynz, who had by this timo 
arrived, and was received with hearty applause, next 
addressed the meeting, He said another year of 
their congregational life had gone past, and it had 
been in many respects a source of gratification and 
pleasure. As the years passed they could scarcely 
ever assemble without remembering that the hand of 
death had been amongst them, and taken from them 
some honoured members, He looked back with a 
great deal of satisfaction upon the general work of 
the Church. . This last winter he had not, as was 
his custom, given a series of controversial lectures, 
and he had looked with a great deal of interest upon 
the character of the evening congregations. He had 
been glad to see that though there had not been the 
usual means taken to attract the attention of the 
public, they had had more satisfactory attendances 
than he had known since he had been their minister. 
He would not now refer to the general institutions 
of the Church, except to the very magnificent success 
which had attended their last bazaar. In taking 
anything like an outlook upon their denomination he 
could not but feel that, like other denominations, 
they were passing through a crisis. It was most 
important that they should perceive very clearly 
what was their duty with regard to it. A great many 
of their people became exceedingly frightened be- 
cause there were theological changes which they 
could not follow. And because they saw various 
phases of doctrine passing away, they said Chris- 
tianity was in danger, and the days that are to be 
will be nothing like those that have been. They 
Were, however, altogether mistaken, They ought 
rather to think upon these crises with a certain 
amount of trustful gladness. When there things 
occurred it simply brought to the front the fact that 
Christianity was adaptable to the wants of all the 
ages of God’s human family. In every one of those 
crises, too, there was a grand opportunity for a re- 
Statement of their position. In showing that the 
fundamentals of Christianity were adapted to the 
Wants of modern times, they would feel that a new 
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burden was laid upon them; and they ought to go 
forward bearing it more faithfully and zealously 
than they had hitherto done. What they wanted 
at that time was to follow out the ardent admonition 
of St. Paul when he said,—“In diligence be not 
slothful.” Mr. Payne having referred to the con- 
ference about to take place in Liverpool, said he 
turned to a very pleasing duty which had been com- 
mitted to him, namely, the presentation of a 
testimonial to Mr. J. Barker Ellis, the respected 
honorary choirmaster of the Church. Mr. Payne 
referred to the great exertions which Mr. Ellis had 
made during a considerable number of years to im- 
prove the musical portion of their services, —efforts 
which had been crowned with great success, 
—and concluded by presenting to Mr, Ellis in the 
name of the subscribers a solid silver grape basket 
with silver scissors, alli-overlaid with gold, and an 
ivory baton richly mounted. The basket bore the 
following inscription: —‘ Presented. to J. Barker 
Ellis, Esq., in appreciation of hig long services as 
hon. choirmaster of the Church of the Divine 
Unity, Newcastle-on-Tyne, Easter, 1882.” On the 
baton was inscribea—* Church of the Divine Unity. 
J. B. E., 1882.” 

Mr. G. G. Larner haying also spoken of the 
improvement in the musical services. Mr, J, Bar- 
KER Exuis, who was most heartily received, re- 
sponded in a suitable and appropriate manner, in 
the course of his address expressing a hope that, 
as now they had got one of the best choirs in the 
town, the day would not be far distant when they 
would also have an organ second to none in the 
district. 

The Rev. R. Cowury Suir then delivered a short 
address, during which he referred in feeling terms 
to his contemplated severance with the district, and 
to the many kindnesseg he-had received whilst in 
the North of England. ‘ 

Various votes of thanks having been spoken to, 
the interesting proceedings were brought to a con- 
clusion by hymn and prayer. Several anthems 
were sung in the course of the evening by the choir 
of the Church in a highly meritorious manner, 
Mr, Stephenson presiding at the organ, 


———————— 


Tan Dean Sranuex Memorit Funp.—A few 
weeks after the meeting held in the Chapter House 
of Westminster, in December last, as soon indeed 
as it was clear that the movement then inaugurated 
was receiving general sympathy and support, an 
intimation was made to some of Dean Stanley’s 
friends in America that their co-operation in the 
work of commemorating his public services and 
character would be heartily welcomed on this side 
of the Atlantic. It was suggested in the course of 
the correspondence that such co-operation might, if 
thought well, take the form of a separate stained 
glass window in the Chapter-house, to be presented 
by contributors from the United States. The sug- 
gestion was cordially welcomed, and at once put 
into execution. On the 11th of last month a draft 
for the amount of £1,064, a somewhat larger sum 
than had been named, was despatched from Boston, 
together with the names of about 300 subscribers, 
and a letter from the Rey, Phillips Brooks, of 
Boston. The list of subscribers, headed by the Hon. 
R. C, Winthrop, of Boston, who took a leading part 
in the matter, includes the name of Henry Wads- 
worth Longfellow, following that of Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, and followed by those of Ralph Waldo 
Emerson and John G. Whittier. Independently of 
the American contribution, the total sum thus far 
contributed amounts to about £4,000. Of this it 
appears that as much as 2,000 guineas, a larger 
sum than was at first expected, may be required for 
the monument in the Abbey, a small model of which, 
a recumbent figure supported on a tomb, has been 
prepared by Mr, Boehm, and will be submitted to 
the committee shortly after Easter. The sum that 
remains will, after deducting necessary expenses, be 
barely sufficient to defray the cost of two of the 
three. large and one small windows which will 
remain after the completion of those which will be 
given by her Majesty the Queen, by the late Dean 
himself, and by the American contributors. It is 
hoped, therefore, that the sum necessary for the 
entire completion of the work—i.e., about £1,500 
more may yet be raised by the friends and admirers 
of one whose loss is still so deeply felt. 


Two of the Free Church Synods decided last week 
in favour of liberty to use instrumental music— 
Aberdeen by 24 to 14, and Fife by 16 to 10. The 
new Free Church Hymnal is now issued, con- 
taining the ‘Te Deum,” the “Gloria in Excelsis,” 
and a selection of Scripture sentences, 
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Obituary, 


THE LATE JONATHAN ROBERT 
OGDEN. 


Mr. Ogden, the composer of 


“ Holy Songs 


and Musical Prayers,” * was born at Leeds, 
June 13,1806. He was the only son of Robert 


Ogden, a merchant, who, though residing at 
Leeds, was in partnership with Mr. Thomas 
Bolton, of Liverpool, once mayor of that city. 
Robert Ogden dicd when his son was only ten 
His widow, whose name had been 
Glover, frequently visited Liverpool with her 
only son and daughter, so that the intimacy 
with Mr. Bolton’s family was maintained. 
Seventeen years later Mr. Ogden married Mr. 
Bolton’s daughter. He received his education 
at several schools in and near Leeds, the last 
being that of the Rev. Dr. Hutton. His school- 
days being ended, the choice of a business or 
profession had to be considered. A surgeon In 
Leeds required a premium which Mrs. Ogden 
thought too great. Subsequently, Mr. Bolton 
invited young Ogden to take a place in his office 
in Liverpool, with a view to entering into the 
business. But the experiment failed, the drudgery 
of an apprentice’s work proving too irksome. 
His extraordinary musical talent had long been 
manifest. He was constantly asked to play. 
The piano was his instrument, though there is a 
story that he once played the violoncello at a 
concert when so young that he had to stand up 
to it as if it were a double bass. 

His indulgent mother was proud of her son, 
and with a view to gratify his wish for the best 
musical instruction, she soon left Leeds with her 


children and took a house in London. Here 
Mr. Ogden became a pupil of Moscheles, from 


whom he experienced great kindness, but whom 
he never esteemed as a composer. Through the 
aid of Moscheles, Mr. Ogden obtained the great 
privilege of studying the theory of music under 
Kollmann, “ Organist of H. M. German Chapel, 
St. James’s,” an excellent master, whose system 
he always spoke of as superior to that of any 
other writer. Later in life, howeyer, he main- 
tained that Kollmann’s system might be simpli- 
fied. In London music formed the bond of union 
for several years between Mr. Ogden and several 
oung amateurs, with whom he spent much of 
hig time, playing the violin as well as the piano. 
At length, acting under the advice of Moscheles, 
who gave him introductions, Mr. Ogden went to 
study abroad. He resided in Paris for a year, 
studying under Pixis. His mother and sister 
also went to Paris, returning home at the end 
of the year, while Mr. Ogden proceeded to 
Munich. Here he remained about three years, 
studying music under Stuntz. He never spoke 
much in detail about his residence abroad. He 
has mentioned having composed an overture at 
Munich, which was performed by the band of 
the opera, ard he has spoken of a visit to Vienna 
shortly after the death of Beethoven, in 1827. 

Mr. Ogden returned home after his residence 
in Munich, and, after a few years’ residence with 
his mother, interrupted by continental tours 
with other relatives, he was married in 1834. 
A residence in the country was decided upon, 
and after a long search for an abode, Mr. and 
Mrs. Ogden began living at Lakefield, near 
Esthwaite, thenceforth their home, a “nook of 
English ground” uninvaded yet by railways 
and unspoiled by new buildings. Mr. Ogden 
found plenty to do. He delighted in fishing 
and other excursions. Throughout his life he 
had amused himself with astronomy and 
mathematics, and though he had never at- 
tempted drawing previous to his marriage, his 
progress as an artist was remarkable. He has 
said in his usual depreciating tone about him- 
self, that his music was worth little, and that 
he sometimes thought he might have done 
better as a painter. 

Mr. Ogden had always a morbid dread of 
social gatherings, shirking parties when he 
could. This nervousness his life of comparative 
solitude was not likely to mitigate. Though in 
other respects an excellent magistrate, he always 
experienced nervous apprehension on leaving 
home to take his seat at Hawkshead, and suf- 
fered from exhaustion afterwards. 

This shyness, in connection with the modesty 


* Novello, 1842, seventh edition, 1872. 
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of true genius, would undoubtedly have allowed 
the world to remain ignorant of his music but 
for the “happy accident” which led him to 
try to be useful. Dr. Martineau, when compil- 
ing his first hymn-book, wanted tunes. of un- 
usual metre, and, after much persuasion, his 
friend undertook to try to supply the want. 
Though requiring to be kept up to the task by 
the persuasion and sympathy of his wife, and 
the delighted encouragement of Dr. Martineau 
and his family, the composition and arrange- 
ment of these tunes was doubtless a source 
of great interest to their author. Almost 
every edition was enriched by added music, 
some of the later pieces having been the result 
of requests from the Rey. Charles Beard. The 
book has been the Sunday music in many homes 
since it first appeared, and many congregations 
have kept it in cherished use. The style is not 
that of the Church hymn music of this day. 
But it may be said without reserve, that as the 
expression of religious aspiration and true devo- 
tion, Mr. Ogden’s music, in the esteem of many, 
ranks with the best. Hearers, musical and un- 
musical, love it. His extraordinary extempore 
playing many years ago was never dull, though 
correct and scientific, and the same may be said 
of these “ Holy-Songs.” Objections have been 
made to the adaptations contained in the volume. 
And it may be hard to understand how a dis- 
ciple of Beethoven so devoted as Mr. Ogden 
could divert the purpose of any of his music, 
and make the inevitable alterations. With 
regard to the hearer of the adaptations, his ap- 
probation seems to depend upon his knowledge 
or ignorance. Should he not know the original 
(and, forty years ago the music of Beethoven 
was not familiar as it is now), the adaptation is 
simply an excellent tune. And, may it not be 
added that, in the seventh edition of Mr. Ogden’s 
work, from which the adaptations are omitted, 
some of us miss them grievously? It may be 
of some interest to know that among the earlier 
tunes Mr. Ogden preferred “ Fulfilment,” “’Tis 
finished,” and that of more recent ones he gave 
the preference to the “ Lone-wing,” that dreamy, 
sympathetic setting of Bryan’s poem. 

Haying spoken of Mr. Ogden’s shyness in go- 
ciety, it would bé wrong not to say something 
of his geniality among friends. All who have 
been the guests of Mr. and Mrs. Ogden at 
Lakefield will remember how kind and consi- 
derate he was as a host, the best of companions, 
the most lively and witty of talkers, and when 
intimacy had been attamed, he was the most 
affectionate and constant of friends. A singular 
charm of appearance and manner won all ages 
and classes, and children and servants, no less 
than others, became deeply attached tohim. He 
had a grace of expression which always made 
his letters seem too short. He had a keen 
sense of humour, and used to say he could 
stand an examination in Dickens. He was re- 
markably exact and punctual in matters of busi- 
ness. His parents belonged to the Church of 
na ahee but he was a Unitarian from early 
ife. 

For more than ten years Mr. Ogden’s health 
had been failing, and, though his greeting of 
a friend was as warm as ever, he looked with 
less and less interest on the affairs of life. 
After a few days’ illness he passed away on the 
26th March, and on the 31st waslaid in Hawks- 
head church-yard by the side of his son, whose 
daughter is his sole lineal descendant. 


——__¢- —__ 


Death oF Cuarntes Darwin, — The death of 
this gentleman, whose investigations more than 
those of any other man since the times of Galileo 
and Kepler mark an era, took place on Thursday 
at his residence. Mr. Darwin was in his seventy- 
fourth year. He was the son of Dr. R. W. Darwin, 
F.R.8., of Shrewsbury, and grandson of Dr. 
Erasmus Darwin, I'.R.8., author of the ‘ Botanic 
Garden,” ‘* Zoonomia,” &e. He was educated at 
the grammar school at Shrewsbury, In 1825 he 
went to Edinburgh, attended the lectures at the 
University for two years, entered Christ’s College, 
Cambridge in 1827, took the degree of B.A. in 
1832, and that of M A. in 1837. Captain Fitzroy, 
R.N., having offered to give up part of his own cabin 
to any one who would volunteer to accompany 
H.M.S, Beagle as naturalist, Mr. Darwin offered his 
services, and sailed December 27, 1831, in that 
yessel for the survey of South America and the cir- 
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cumnavigation of the globe, returning to England 
October 2, 1836. Mr. Darwin published “ Journal 
of Researches into the Geology and Natural History 
of the yarious Countries, &c.,” which appeared with 
a general account of the voyage by Captain Fitzroy, 
but has since been published separately, In 1839 
Mr. Darwin married the granddaughter of Josiah 
Wedgwood, F.R.S., the well-known improver and 
manufacturer of earthenware. His ‘Origin of 
Species by means of Natural Selection,” published 
in 1859, which has gone through several editions 
at home and abroad, has given rise to much con- 
troversy. It was followed by numerous other works. 
Mr. Darwin, who has been elected a member of 
various foreign and English scientific bodies, 
received from the Royal Society the Royal and 
Copley medals for his various scientific works, 
and from the Geological Society the Wollaston 
Palladian medal. He has been created a knight 
of the order Pour le Mérite by the Prussian 
Government; and in June, 1871, he was elected 
a corresponding» member of the Academy of 
Vienna. The University of Leyden conferred upon 
him the honorary degree of M.D. in February, 
1875. His teachings in biology, founded upon the 
most rigid and painstaking investigations, have met 
with heated clerical denunciation, but have been all 
but universally acknowledged and accepted by the 
scientific world. 


Short Notices, 


A Census of Religions (Longmans) is simply a 
republication of the essay which the Right Hon, J. 
G., Hubbard, M.P., contributed to a recent number of 
the Nineteenth Century, with the addition of two 
short papers on “Denominational Worship,” and 
“ The National Church.” Mr. Hubbard vindicates 
the State Church from the High Churchman’s point 
of view, and disputes the accuracy of the figures 
relating to the census of religious worship in large 
towns, which Mr. Miall, of the Nonconformist and 
Independent, has collected with so much care. 

Sacred Similes. Being Notes for Teachers of 
Bible Classes and Others. By P. HE. Vizard. (Lon- 
don : Sunday School Association. 1882.)—The idea 
of this little book ig a very good one. The author 
takes a number of Scripture metaphors (forty) and 
devotes a short chapter to each. He points out 
their most suggestive features and the lessons they 
conyey. ‘‘It occurred to the writer that a series of 
lessons might be devised, each lesson of which should 
consist of a single simile, and that by thus detaching 
it from its surroundings, giving it a setting of its 
own, looking more fully into it and around it, and 
handling it in a free and unconventional manner, 
good and ample material for a lesson might be fur- 
nished, and that it would be an agreeable and legi- 
timate deviation from the beaten track with regard 
to lesson subjects.” Wecan say that he has car- 
ried out the idea very successfully, and written a 
book which we have no doubt will be found helpful 
by many Sunday-school teachers. The religious 
teaching given under each simile is excellent, and 
the treatment of the whole is just adapted to the 
more intelligent scholars. The teacher, however, 
who would use the book with the best effect will be 
careful to follow the instructions given by the authcr 
and regard the lessons as simply suggestive, as 
merely the skeleton and framework of a lesson which 
he has to clothe and animate by working it up well 
and supplying the illustrations briefly hinted at. 
These notes are not offered without experience ; 
the author tells us they have “ been used with the 
result of having made, certainly interesting, and, it 
is hoped, useful lessons.” We congratulate the 
Sunday School Association on the excellent books it 
has published of late for the use of teachers and 
scholars, and hope thatits efforts will be appreciated 
and encouraged by our Sunday-schools throughout 
the country. 

Tales of Trust (S. Bagster. 1882.)—A series of 
tales ‘‘ embracing authentic accounts of proyvidential 
guidance, assistance, and deliverance,” written and 
selected by H. L. Hastings, an American. They 
abound in those well-known accounts of special pro- 
vidential interpositions which only provoke sceptical 
mockery. They would go far to make us disbelieve 
that good Providence which extends its impartial 
care over all, were not our faith too well-grounded 
to be uprooted by foolish stories such as these ‘‘ Tales 
of Trust.” 

Prayers. for the use of Families, By Travers 
Madge. Third Edition. 1882.—A few weeks ago 
we gave a cordial reception to a new edition of the 
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well-known reception of prayers by the late yenerable 
Thomas Madge; now we record with equal pleasure 
the publication by the Sunday School Association 
of a new and handsome edition of the prayers by 
his son Travers, a true Catholic saint, if ever there 
was one, and in the best sense of those greatly mis- 
used words. They are exquisite in their simplicity, 
and are saturated through and through™with the 
spirit of the purest devotion and the loftiest Chris- 
tianity. The best wish we can express for the 
Liberal Churches is that either of these manuals 
may come into general use in our families. 


Tue Rey. F. Summers gratefully acknowledges 
the receipt of 2s. 6d. from ‘8, GO.” 

RorHerHAm.—At the recent contested election of 
Guardians for the Poor the Rev. W. Blazeby, 
B.A., Unitarian minister, was elected Guardian 
for Rotherham. 

Nive cases have arrived at the British Museum 
from Bagdad, containing contract tablets of the 
later Babylonian period, found at Abre Habba or 
Sippara, 

Tur National Training School for Music finally 
closed last week. There is a balance in hand of 
of about £1,000, part of which will be devoted to 
the private instruction of the most promising pupils, 
and the remainder handed over to the Royal College 
of Music. 

Accorp1nc to theAcademy, Mr, Edwin W. Streeter 
has been engaged for many years in collecting 
materials for something like anauthoritative history 
of the world’s famous diamonds. In collaboration 
with Mr. Joseph Hatton and Mr. A. H. Keane (an 
oriental scholar), he has completed a volume, 
entitled ‘‘ The Great Diamonds of the World.” 

Sroxr NEWINGTON Green CHAPEL.—The com- 
mittee of this chapel have invited the Rey. W. 
Wooding, B.A., to continue to conduct the Sunday 
morning services during the current year. In 
acceding to the request Mr, Wooding is not required 
to sever himself from the Congregational body, of 
which he is an attached member. 

A Brut has been issued to amend and consolidate 
the law of copyright in works of fine art and in 
photographs, and for repressing the commission of 
fraud in the production and sale of such works. It is 
proposed that the duration of the copyright should 
extend in the case of paintings and sculpture to thirty 
years after the death of the artist, and in the ease of 
engravings to fifty years from the time of publ’« 
cation. In the case of photographs the term is also 
to be fifty years ; but photographic portraits taken 
on commission are not to be sold or exhibited in 
shop windows without the consent of the person 
photographed. The Bill bears the names of Mr. 
Hastings, Lord Sandon, Mr. Hanbury-Tracy, Sir 
Gabriel Goldney, and Mr, Agnew. 

Bristou.— On Friday a successful concert in aid of 
the fund for obtaining a piano for the Band of Hope 
connected with Lewin’s-mead Chapel (Bristol) was 
given at the Maudlin-street schoolroo, The Band 
of Hope, which was established about two years 
ago, now numbers two hundred members. Mr. 
Herbert Thomas is the president ; the vice-presi- 
dents are the Revs. W. Hargrave and A. N. Blatch- 
ford, and Mr. W. Butcher, and Mr. Gillard is the 
secretary. The concert was organised by Mrs. Par- 
sons, who undertook and successfully carried out 
the whole of the arrangements, and the lady ob- 
tained the generous co-operation of many friends 
outside the congregation as well as those connected 
with the Lewin’s-mead Chapel. The large room was 
crowded to the doors, 

Bripport.—The annual tea-meeting was held on 
Easter Monday, inthe girls’ school-room, which was 
well filled, and beautifully decorated with hot-house 
plants and a profusion of wild flowers, After an 
interval for socal intercourse and music, the meet- 
ing assembled in the chapel, when the Rey. R. L. 
Carpenter took the chair, and addresses were de- 
livered by the Rey. W. Robinson, of Crewkerne, the 
Rey. J. Davies, Mr. Robinson, (M.N.C.), Mr. T. 
Male, and the Rey. T. Reed of Poole; and a vote 
of thanks was moved by W. Colfox, Esq., and Mr. 
F, W. Matterface. The meeting was closed with 
hymn and prayer, and interspersed with anthems. 
The Rev. Teesdale Reed’s very interesting and in- 
structive address was on ‘‘ Religion in India,” where 
he had been a Baptist missionary for nine years, 
He had been led by the inquiries of the natives to — 
search the Scriptures for himself, and this resulted 
in his change of doctrine and the resignation of hia 
office. He thought that many members of the 
Brahmo Somaj would. be prepared to embrace 
Lachperre Christianity if it was properly presented ; 
to them, ; . 
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Our Culendayr, 
SUNDAY; Apri 23. 


LONDON. 
Rey. W. H. Cuannin@, at Little Portland-street Chapel, 
11.15 aa, “Jesus Christ the Centre of Unity”; 
7 p.m., “Secularism and Practical Christianity.’ 


Rev. Cuas; Voysry, at Langham-hall, 43, Great Portland. 
street, 11.15 a.m. 


Lecture at St. George’s Hall, Langham-place, at 4 p..., 
by Rev. Joun W. Horstry, Chaplain of Her 
Majesty’s Prison, Clerkenwell, on ‘Prisons and 
Prisoners.” 

** Notices of Sunday Services are inserted in this 

Calendar at 6d. a line, and of other Meetings and Services 

gratis, provided a detailed Advertisement appears. 


SELECTED BOOKS. 


Allies’s (T. W.) Church and State, 12/ 
Gostwick’s (J.) German Culture and Christianity, 15/ 
Smith’s (W. R.) The Prophets of Israel, 7/6 
Stanley’s (A. P.) Sermons on Special Occasions, 12/ 
Poetical Works of W, Wordsworth, ed, by W. Knight, 
illus,, Vols. 1 and 2, 15/ each s 
_ Pollock's (F.) Essays on Jurisprudence and Ethics, 10/6 
, Salaman’s (C. K.) Jews as They Are, 5/ 
Skeat’s (Rev, W. W.) Concise Etymological Dictionary, 
5/6 
Wallace’s (W). Kant, 12mo, 3/6 (Philosophical Classics. 


—== 


Mr. Watrer Mawer, Sunday School Association Office, 
37, Norfolk-street, Strand, W.C., will supply any of the 
above-named new books and new editions, at the prices 
named,¢ arriage free, on receipt of Post-oflice Order, pay- 
ble at the East Strand Post-office. 


MARRIAGES. 


ELLIOTT—BROWN—0n the 17th inst., at the Unitarian 
Chureh, Stockton, by the Rev. Wm. Elliott (father 
of the bridegroom), assisted by the Rev. Hubert 
Clarke, Christopher W. R. Elliott, to Jeannie, 
daughter of the late Andrew Brown, Esq., of Stock- 
ton, 


DEATHS. 


FLETCHER—On the 15th inst., at Rivington Hall, in 
her 76th year, Jane, eldest daughter of the late 
Robert Fletcher, of Liverpool. No cards, 


HIGGINSON—On the 15th inst., at Rome, in his 39th 
year, after a short illness, Wilfrid, elder son of the 
late Rev. Edward Higginson, of Swansea. 

WORTHINGTON—On the 13th inst., at Oak Cottage, 
Streatham-place, London, Maria, eldest daughter of 
the late William Barlow Worthington, of Bowdon, 
Cheshire, aged 70 years. 
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DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S 


+> ORIGINAL AND ONLY 
OUGHS, 


OLDS, 
STHMA, 
, BBRONCHITIS. 


Soo 


re a 
D® 3h COLLIS BROWNE'S 
CHLORODYNE.—This won- 
derful remedy was discovered by 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE, and 
the word CHLoropyn_ coined by 
him expressly to designate it, 
‘There never has been a remedy so 
vastly beneficial to suffering hu- 
manity, and it is a subject of deep 
concern to the public that they 
should not be imposed upon by 
having imitations pressed upon 
them on account of cheapness, 
and as being the same thing. 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S 
CHLORODYNE isa totally dis- 
tinct thing from the spurious com- 
pounds called Chlorodyne, the use 
of which only ends in disap- 
pointment and failure. 


R. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S 

CHLORODYNE,—Vice Chan- 
cellor Sir W. PAGE WOOD, 
STATED PUBLICLY in Court 
that Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE 
was UNDOUBTEDLY the IN- 
VENTOR of CHLORODYNE, 
that the whole story of the defend- 
ant was deliberately untrue, and 
he regretted to say it had been 
sworn to.—See The Times, July 
13th, 1864. 


D*. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S 
CHLORODYNE is a LIQUID 
MEDICINE which ASSUAGES 
PAIN of EVERY KIND, affords 

4a calm, refreshing sleep WITH- 
OUT HEADACHE, and IN- 
VIGORATES the NERVOUS 


GENUINE, - 
R. J. COLLIS 


usnus CHL 


CHLORODYNE is the 
REAT SPECIFIC FOR 
CHOLERA, DYSENTERY, 
PDIARRHG@A. 


The GENERAL BOARD of 
HEALTH, London, REPORT 


ARM, one! From Dr, B. 


that it ACTS as a CH 
dose generally sufficient, 


Dr. GIBBON, Army Medical 
Staff, Calcutta, states: ‘ TWO 
DOSES COMPLETELY 
CURED ME of DIARRHGA,” 


D®. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S 
CHLORODYNE rapidly cuts 
short all attacks of 


E/PILEPsy, SPASMS, COLIC, 
PALPITATION, HYSTERIA. 


C©OuGHSs, COLDS, &c. 


From W: VESALIUS PETTI- 
GREW, M.D., formerly Lec- 
turer at St. George’s Hospital, 
LONDON. 


“*T haye no hesitation in stating 
that I have never met with any 
medicine so efficacious as an Anti- 
Spasmodic and Sedative. I have 
used it in Consumption, Asthma, 
Diarrhcea, and other diseases, and 
am perfectly satisfied with the 
results.” & 


From W. C. WILKINSON, Esq. 
F.R.C.S., Spalding. 


“YT consider it invaluable in 
Phthisis and Spasmodic Cough ; 


ORODYNE. 


R. °F COLLIS BROWNE’S 
CHLORODYNE is the TRUE 
PALLIATIVE in 


NEURALGIA, Gout, 
CANCER, 


‘TOOTHACHE, RHEU- 
MATISM, 


J. BOULTON and Co., 
Horncastle. 


| “We have madé pretty ex- 
tensive use of Chlorodyne in our 

practice lately, and look upon it 

as an excellent direct Sedative 

‘ and Anti-Spasmodic. It seems 
to allay pain and irritation in 
whatever organ, and from what- 
ever cause. It induces a feeling 
of comfort and quietude not ob- 
tainable by any other remedy, and 
It seems to possess this great ad- 
vantage over all other Sedatives, 
that it leaves no unpleasant after 
effects.” 


| MPORTANT CAUTION. 

The IMMENSE SALE °% this 
REMEDY has given rise tc 
many UNSCRUPULOUS 
IMITATIONS, 


N.B.—EVERY BOTTLE OF 
GENUINE CHLORODYNE 
BEARS on the GOVERN- 
MENT STAMP the NAME of 
the INVENTOR, 


D® J. COLLIS BROWNE. 


SOLD IN BOTTLES, rs. 114d., 
2s. od., 4s. 6d., by all Chemists, 


Sore MANUFACTURER, 
J. T. DAVENPORT, 33, GREAT 


SYSTEM when exhausted, 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


os IN FREEHAND anp MODE 
DRAWING, PERSPECTIVE and ELEMENTARY 
WATER-COLOUR PAINTING. 

Mr, ARTHUR SOTHERN, Student at South Ken- 
sington, gives Lessson in the above branches of the Fine 
Arts to junior Pupils at his Studio, or the residence of 
Parents, on Tuesdays and Saturdays. 

Terms at per=hour, 
ments, 


2, Oak-villas, Gipsy-road, $.E. 


and according to special require- 


Beete HOUSE, 1, Wellington-terrace, 

WESTON-SUPER-MARE. Conducted by Miss E, 
G. CHALDECOTT. Established 1870. House pleasantly 
situated, with sea views, sheltered from the North and 


East. Liberal table, and every comfort, Terms on ap- 
plication. References required, 
OME FOR INVALIDS. — WESTON. 


SUPER-MARE.—MRS. LOVERDO and MISS 
CHALDECOTT have taken a large House, beautifully 
situated, for the reception of Invalids, who will have 
every comfort, and good nursing. 


For terms, &c., apply Western House, Weston-super- 
Mare. 


Se EPus FORT, MARGATE.” — APART. 
MENTS in a well-furnished house, facing the 
sea, on moderate terms, 


Address, Mrs. Stabback, Lansdowne Lodge, the Fot 
Margate. 


‘PP RIGHTON.—Apartments, with or without 
Board, at Miss Wood’s, 12, Lower Rock Gardens. 
One minute from Madcira-walk and the Chain Pier. 


REQUIRED IMMEDIATELY, a young 

LADY, to live entirely in the Nursery, take par- 
tial charge of two litile boys, assist with needlework and 
light household duties, —Address, Mrs. E. Ellis, Summers: 
bury, Shalford, near Guildford. 


Possessing all the properties ot the 


Finest Arrowroot, 


BROWN AND POLSON’S 
CORN FLOUR 


Is a World-wide Necessary 
FOR 
THE NURSERY, THE SICK-ROOM, 
AND THE FAMILY TABLE, 


RUSSELL STREET, W.C. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 


the benefit is very marked indeed,” 
B IRKBECK BANK.—Current Accounts 
opened according to the usual practice of other 
Bankers, and Interest allowed on the minimum monthly 
balances when not drawn below £25. No commission 
charged for keeping Accounts, 


The Bank also receives money on Deposit at Three per 
cent. Interest, repayable on demand. 


The Bank undertakes, for its Customers, free of charge, 
the custody of Deeds, Writings, and other Securities and 
Valuables ; the collection of Bills of Exchange, Dividends, 
and Coupons; and the purchase and sale of Stocks and 
Shares. 


Letters of Credit and Circular Notes issued, 
A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on application. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 
Southampton-buildings, Chancery-lane. 
THE BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY S ANNUAL 
RECEIPTS EXCEED FOUR MILLIONS, 


OW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR 
H TWO GUINKAS PER MONTH, with Immediate 
Possession, and no Rent to pay. Apply at the Office 
the BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 


‘-yFOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 
FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH, with 
Immediate Possession, either for Building or Gardening 
purposes. Aoply at the Office of the BIRKBECK FREB 
HOLD LAND SOCIETY. 


A Pamphlet, with udl particulars, oa application. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 
Southampton- buildings, Chancery-lane. 


ASSURARCE AGAINST ACCIZENTS OF ALL KINDS. 
ASSURANCE A°AINST RAILWAY ACCIDENTS ALONE. 
ASSURANCE AGAINST FATAL ACCIDENTS AT SEA. 
ASSU2ANGE OF EXPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, 


Railway Passengers’ Assurance Company, 
THE OLDEST AND LARGEST COMPANY, INSURING 
AGAINST ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 

The Right Hon. LORD KINNAIRD, Chairman, 
Subscribed Capital, £1,000,000. 
PAID-UP CAPITAL: AND RESERVE, £240,000, 
MODERATE PREMIUMS 
Bonus allowed to Insurers after five years, 
£1,700,000 
HAS BEEN PAID AS COMPENSATION, 


Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Local 
Agents, or 


64, CORNHILL, 
or 8, GRAND HOTEL BUILDINGs, CHARING-CROSs, 
LONDON, 
WILLIAM J, VIAN, Secretary, 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


OF THE 


SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. 


GACRED SIMILES; being Notes for 
Teachers of Bible Classes and others. By P. E. 
Vizarv. Cloth, with large margins for additional 
notes. Price ls. 


“ Specially useful to any one who has to conduct young 
eople'’s services, and who wishes to have Bible subjects and 
hy ustrations.”— Truthseeker. 

“These Notes are written by a practical teacher, and we 
trust that all who use them will be as successful as the 
author appears to have been in the young mens’ Bible-class 
where they were first delivered.’”—Church Worker. 

‘Mr. Vizard has taken a number of the more frequent 
and striking similies and metaphors occurring in the Bible, 
and made a study of each of them, bringing together into 
one view the different truths suggested by the figure as 
originally used, and taking it as the text of a religious or 
moral lesson of presentapplication, The idea is a good one, 
and is well carried out.”—JDfodern Review. 


HORT SERMONS TO CHILDREN 
By Taree Cousins. Cloth 1s. 


‘Unusually suitable and suggestive ; simple yet sensible’ 
interesting and earnest.”—Christian World. 

“A book parents might be glad to possess. The sermons 
abound in wise counsel well and pleasantly put.”—Sunday 
School Times, 

“This book ought to be welcome in our Sunday schools 
andin our homes, In many a family these short sermons 
might be read aloud with advantage to both old and young.” 
—Inquirer. 

«This is a good, wise, and winsome book.”—Truthseeker. 

‘‘Written in pleasing, plain, practical style, iilustrated 
by anecdotes.”— Unity (Chicago). 


Gains FROM THE BOOK OF 
GENESIS. By Richarp Bartram. Cloth, Is. 


‘Its reasonable, yet religious, treatment of the subject? 
may not suit some old-fashioned readers of the Bible, but 
even to these it may be commended as clear, intelligent, 
and always on the look out for some good lesson to be 
learned from the Old Testament narrative.’—The Disciple 
(Belfast). 

“This little book deserves a warm welcome on this side 
the Atlantic. Such a book is very much needed, and yet is 
not often to be found, . The treatment throughout 
is reverent and dignified, without showing any of that weak 
cringing to popular ideas which with so many passes for 
piety.”—Christian Register \Boston). 

“Excellently conceived and carried out.” — Unitarian 
Herald. 

“ Written for children in a style which is sure to engage 
their attention.”— Christian World. 

‘ Well adapted to the wants of the Sunday-school teacher§ 
who wish to take up the Old Testament lessons, and have 
not means to work out the lessons for themselves with the 
aid of fuller text books and teachers’ meetings,.”—Unity. 


‘Mr, Bartram has produced another very readable and 
useful little book,”— Christian Life. 


UTLINE LESSONS IN RELIGION. 
By the Rev. R. A. Armsrrona, B.A. Cloth 
6d. ; interleaved 8d. 


“‘Mr, Armstrong is a gifted and devout man, well quali- 
fid to teach many by these examples, how they may get at 
the minds of children and youth.”—Christian World. 

“‘It is admirably adapted for both our schools and our 
families.”—Jnquirer. 


GTORIES FROM THE LIFE OF 
MOSES. By R. Barrram. Bound uniformly 
with the same author’s ‘‘Stories from the Book of 
Genesis.” Price ls. 


‘Mr. Bartram has followed up his ‘ Stories from the Book 
of Genesis,’ by a not less sticcessful attempt to apply the 
same ‘rational’ method of treatment to the traditions of 
the life of Moses without too much disturbing the impres- 
sions of the naif freshness and picturesqueness of the 
crigindl stories. The little book will be, like its predecessor, of 
real service to those who are unable any longer to ‘teach the 
Bible’ to their children or scholars on the old lines, and yet 
who wish them to feel the charm of its early pages, and to 
enter afterwards into the varied meaning and interest of the 
national history to which they are the introduction,’ -— 
Modern Review. 

‘The spirit in which the book is written is excellent, and 
it is in every way a valuable addition to the religious library 
of the young. - The lessons drawn from the narra- 
tives are always so good, that we could almost wish that the 
whole story had been re-told in the author's simple and 
effective style.” —Inquirer. 

“ His little volume is but of modest pretensions, yet its 
method and its spirit should make it useful in many homes 
and schools. The old stories are told in the old words, but 
each is preceded by a commentary of the best kind for little 
children, They are told as stories, which, like the child’s 
other story books, may be true or untrve, or partly true and 
partly untrue. But their morals are freely drawn.’— 
Modern Review, 


HE LIFE OF JESUS IN TWENTY 
LESSONS, FOR SUNDAY SCHOOLS, By the 
Rey. Henry Saaen Sotty, M.A. Cloth 1s, 


RAYERS FOR THE USE OF FAMI. 
a ae By Travers Manag, In very large type. 
0 “ 


LONDON: 
87, NORFOLK-STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


BRITISH AND FOREIGN UNITARIAN 
ASSOCIATION. 


COLLYER’S SERMONS again reduced in price, for 
giving away to friends and inquirers, &e., &c. 


GEEMONS, by Rosert Co.tyer, “ Nature 

and Life,” and ‘The Life that Now Is,” in One 
Volume. Price 2s., post free, if prepaid ; or for Twelve 
Copies and upwards, ls. 6d, each, carriage free. 


EXTS AND MARGINS of the REVISED 
NEW TESTAMENT. By Dr. G. Vance Smita, 1s. 


OSITIVE ASPECTS OF UNITARIAN 
THOUGHT AND DOCTRINE. Cheap Edition, 1s, 


Address, Miss Paitrot, 37, Norfolk-street, Strand, 
London. 


Will shortly be published, 


A NEW BOOK OF POETRY, by Euiza 
Happock (née Gregory), entitled ‘‘ DISSOLVING 
VIEWS OF EARTH’S HISTORY, and Other Poems.” 
The volume will be a crown octavo of about 300 pages, 
tastefully bound in extra cloth, gilt lettered, at 4s. a 
volume, post free to subscribers. 
The Rev. W. S, Key, Boston, Lincolnshire, will be 
pleased to receive names of intending subscribers. 


OOKS PRESENTED TO CLERGYMEN 
and MINISTERS of all Denominations. 

The COMMITTEE of the BRITISH AND FOREIGN 
UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION will forward, gratis, to 
Ministers and Students in Divinity, a Packet containing 
two valuable Works, of which large editious were printed 
for this purpose, jviz., “Christ the Revealer,” by J. 
Hamitron Tuom, and ‘‘ Heresy and Orthodoxy,” by J. 
Bianco Wuirr, with a Sketch of the Author's Life, by 
J. H.Tnov. Reference required to some printed list or 
other means of identification of the Minister's or Student's 
name. Six penny stamps for postage to be enclosed with 
the applications, 

Address, Miss Puitror, 37, Norfolk-street, Strand, 
London, 


TTJOLLY HILL, HAMPSTEAD. 


MISS NORTON will have VACANCIES for Boarders 
in her School next Term. 


PpPeeLe HILL, HAMPSTEAD 


MISS NORTON will re-open her Schoy: on WEDNES- 
DAY, April 26. 


TOURBRIDGE OLD PARSONAGE 
BOYS’ PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 


Miss MAGINNIS will have VACANCIES after the 
Easter Holidays for Two Boarders. Terms on application. 
SCHOOL will RE-OPEN on TUESDAY, May 2, 


|B taetrblauiaceen es FOR LITTLE 
BOYS. 

The late Miss JANE SMITH’S School, now carried on 
by Miss HODGES, assisted by Miss ANNIE LEWIN, will 
commence the next Term on April 28, 

102, Lansdowne-place. 


IGH SCHOOL, STOKE GREEN, NEAR 
COVENTRY, established (1865) by the Rev. G. 
Heavisivg, B.A., of University and Manchester New Col- 
leges, London, promotes a Liberal Education at a mode- 
rate cost. 


i OUNT VERNON HIGH SCHOOL, 
NOTTINGHAM, 
Boys carefully preparcd for the Universities, Public 
Echools, or for Business, 
SCHOOL RE-OPENS, May 8, 1882. 


Vacancies. 
EDWIN SMITH, M.A., Head Master. 


es BROW SCHOOL, HAMPSTEAD 
LONDON. 


The SUMMER TERM begins APRIL 26. 


Reena: WORSLEY, near MAN- 
CHESTER, 


BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Principal... .. MRS, F. SHAWCROSS, 
late of Brook House, Knutsford, 


For prospectus, apply to the Principal. 


OUTHPORT.—MISS LEWIN and MISS 
HARRIET LEWIN (late Miss Lawford and Miss 
Lewin) will RE-OPEN their SCHOOL for BOYS on 
THURSDAY, April 27. 
Bingfield, Albert-road, 


Hee LANGUAGE and LITERA- 
A!) TURE, COMPOSITION and READING, 

Miss LOUISA DREWRY has some time Disengaged 
for Lecture—or Practice Classes in Schools, She would 
also read with Private Pupils,—143, King Henry’s-road, 
South Hampstead, N.W, 


 JITLE PORTLAND-STREET CHAPEL 


On SUNDAY NEXT, April 23, the Services will be 
conducted by the Rev. W. H. Canning. The Subjects of 
his Discourses will be :—Morning, “ Jesus Christ tho © 
Centre of Unity,” 11.15. Evening :— Secularism and | 
Practical Christianity,” Seven. 


UNITARIAN CHAPEL, PRESTON. 
CHAPEL AND SCHOOL ALTERATIONS. 


The following Subscriptions have been received to- 
wards the £100 still required for the above purpose, in — 
response to the appeal to our friends :— 

Rev. W. M. Ainsworth, Lancaster 

H, E., Southport 


ove £5 


eee oe 


A. F. B., Belfast... 
A “ Friend in Leeds ” =, 
C. M. Holland, Bryn-y-Grog 
Jobn Warren... 
F. A, Hibbert 
John Alcock .., 
Orlando Oldham 
Further subscriptions will be thankfully received by 
Mr. Samuet Lee, 50, Berry-street; Mr. Henry Hissert, 
12, Spring Bank ; or the Rev. W. J. Taytor, 34, East 
View, Preston. 


ANCHESTER NEW COLLEGE 
(in connection with the University of London, — 
and University College, London). 
UNIVERSITY HALL, GORDON-SQUARE, LONDON, 


SESSION, 1882—3. 
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“The College adheres to its original principle of ‘freely 
imparting Theological knowledge, without insisting on the 
adoption of particular Theological doctrines,” ° 


Candidates for admission into the College at the com. © 
mencement of the ensuing Session, are requested to for~ 
ward their applications and testimonials, without delay, 
to either of the Secretaries, from whom all needful infor 
mation may be obtained. 


R. D. DARBISHIRE, Esq., B.A., 
26, George-street, Manchester ; or to 
Rey. H. ENFIELD DOWSON, B.A., 
Gee Cross, Manchester. 


ONES’S FUND.—The Board of Manager 
meet every year in UNIVERSITY-HALL, GORDON- 
SQUARE, LONDON, in the last complete week in June, — 
for the purpose of Granting Exhibitions, and at no other 
time. Applications must be made ina specified form, to _ 
be obtained from the undersigned, and must be returned, 
on or before the second week in June. ; 


EDWIN W. MARSHALL, Secretary. _ 
38, Barton Arcade, Manchester, 


NITARIAN HOME MISSIONARY 
BOARD. 


Applications for Admission must be in the hands of 
the Rev. C. ©, Coe, Highfield, Bolton (from whom all — 
necessary information can be obtained) before May 15. _ 

The Committee have determined to admit not more: 
than Six New Students at the next Entrance Examina- 
tion, to be held on the 19th of June next, 


C. C. COE, 
JOHN DENDY, Jun., 


IBBERT TRUST.—ONE SCHOLAR. 
SHIP will be awarded_on this Foundation afier the 
next Examination, provided that a Candidate of sufficient 
merit present himself. The next Examination will be 
held at UNIVERSITY HALL, GORDON - SQUARE, 
LONDON, on three consecutive days, in November, 1882, _ 
Candidates must furnish satisfactory evidence of age, 
graduation, and other points, the particulars of which, | 
as wellas copies of the Scheme of Examination, may be 
obtained on application to the Secretary of the Trust; 
and the Names and Addresses of all Candidates must be 
sent to the Secretary, at University Hall, on or before 
October 2, 1882. 


Sees, 


} Hon, Secs. 


PERCY LAWFORD, Sceretary. 
University Hall, Gordon-square, London, W.C, | 
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| 
SOCIETY, | 


| 
ANNUAL MEETING, WEDNESDAY EVENING, | 
May 3, at the METROPOLITAN TABERNACLE, at | 
Seven. sit 
Chairman—Artuur Prask, Esq., M.P. ; 
Speakers—H. Broadhurst, Esq., M.P., Rev. J. Browne 
(Wrentham), Dr. Cairns (Edinburgh), Dr, Gonder (Leeds), 
A. ll ingworvb, Esq.,M.P., Sir Wilfrid Lawson, Bt., M.P., 
H. Lee, Esq., M.P., J.D, Peddie, Esq., M.P., Goldwin 
Smith, Esq., and Carvell Williams, Esq. , 
Doors open at 6.15; admission by tickets up to 6.45 
and afterwards without tickets. Tickets may b» had a 
2, Serjeant’s-inn, Fleet-street ; Passmore and Alabaster, 
Paternoster-row ; Mr. Gooch, 55, King William-street, 
City ; Mr. Buckmaster, 46, N ewington-batts; and the 
Metropolitan Tabernacle. : 


Printed by WooprAut and Kinprr, of Milford-lane, Strand 
W.C.; and Published for the Proprietors by WaitzR 
Mawer, at the Offices of the SuNDaY Scoon AssociaiioN, 
37, Norfolk-street, Strand, London, W C,— Saturcay, — 
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CHARLES DARWIN. 


DurRinG the forty years existence enjoyed 
by this journal its columns have never had 
to record the close of a life so remarkable 
as that of the amiable scientist who on 
Wednesday week passed away from his 
fruitful labours. The nineteenth. century, 
indeed, has given to the world no grander 
name than that of CHARLES DARWIN. 
Moreover, since NIcoLAS COPERNICUS, no 
man’s works so strongly mark off an epoch 
of human thought as do those of the sub- 
ject of this note. And the revolutionary 
character of the hypotheses which he estab- 
lished, as affecting all philosophy, is of no 
less phenomenal significance than the 
marked success of his teachings within the 
limit of his lifetime. The Titanic ravings 
which greeted the publication of “The 
Origin of Species” in 1859 have ceased, 
and public opinion in England, on the Con- 
tinent, and in America, is now unanimous 
in acknowledging the magnificence of the 
results which have sprung from. the. pains- 
taking, patient observations, extending over 
half-a-century, of this one man. It would 
not be pleasant to recall the bitter things 
which were said during the few years im- 
mediately following 1859; we only rejoice 
at the splendid change which has since come 
over the scene. The Pall Mall Gazette says 
“ The world was convinced ; the higher minds 
readily, the mass slowly and grudgingly, but 

onvinced at last. against its will. Indeed, 
Siwis curious to observe how much more 
spontaneously the new lights were followed 
even by those who had no special knowledge 
of biology, but whose minds were of the 
right type for appreciating the full value of 
the harmonious evolutionary system, than 
by those narrow specialists who could only 
think of difficulties involved in the inter- 
pretation of this particular weedy-flower, or 
that particular butterfly’s wing. Calibre 
told more than speciality : the picked men 
of all classes were'the first to come over to 
the new opinions.” We have heard a friend 
remark that it was the proudest thing in his 
life that he was able to accept the Darwinian 
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theory, long before the clerical howl of 
execration had ceased, seeing how widely its 
influence Was now extended, and how the 
present generation had come to revere its 
author. The Daily Telegraph laments that 
Mr. Darwin in his lifetime received no 
royal recognition of his merits. Our feelings 
do not at all coincide with our contemporary. 
Mr, Darwin, although the. last of men to 
look for honours—-his character was so un- 
ostentatious—-has had high honours bestowed 
upon him, It has, indeed, been his lot to 
live to see his theories all but universally 
received, and no greater honour than that 
could be possible, considering their extra- 
ordinary and farreachingimportance, and the 
tremendous consternation and opposition 
they occasioned at first. The fitness of his 
remains receiving their resting-place in West- 
minster Abbey—now not so much an 
Ecclesiastical edifice as a burial place for the 
noblest of her sons whom Britain delights to 
honour—was fully borne out by the very 
imposing gathering in that place on Wednes- 
day last, met to pay him the last token of 
respect. The scene was such as has rarely 
been witnessed in the Abbey. 

Of Mr, DARwIN’s many amiable qualities 
of mind and heart we need only say that the 
bitterest opponents of his fundamental 
teachings give them the fullest acknowledg- 
ment. The Duke of ARGYLE was even one 
of the pall bearers at his funeral. What- 
ever may be the destiny of the theory 
which bears his name, all concur in admitting 
that Mr. Darwin’s investigations were 
carried out with exemplary and almost 
super-human patience and perseverance, and 
that his methods of making known to the 
world the results arrived at were as unassum- 
ing as they were just and careful. After the 
publication of the “ Origin of Species” it was 
soon seen that the strongest arguments 
against Evolution had been stated in the 
most forcible way by the author in his own 
book. Professor HUXLEY, in a lecture on 
“The Coming of Age of the ‘Origin of 
Species,’” delivered two years ago at the 
Royal Institution, well showed how during 
the twenty-one years a succession of im- 
portant discoveries removed the most plau- 
sible objection which existed when the work 
was issued, viz., that from Palzontology. 
Mr, DARWIN said: “ On the doctrine of the 
extermination of an infinitude of connecting 
links between the living and extinct inhabit- 
ants of the world, and at each successive 
period between the extinct and. still older 
species, why is not every geological formation 
charged with such links? why does not 
every collection of fossil remains afford 
plain evidence of gradation and mutation 
of the forms of life? We meet with no 
such evidence, and this is the most obvious 
of the many objections which may be urged 
against my theory.” How differently the 
case could be stated to-day those who are 
specially concerned in this direction know 
best. Mr, HUXLEY says, 
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evolution had not existed, Palzontologists 
must have to-day invented it, so irresistibly 
is it forced upon the mind by the study of 
the remains of the Tertiary mammalia which 
have been brought to light since 1859, 
Another passage which adverse criticism 
made merry over was this: “ We may thus 
account even for the distinctness of whole 
classes from each other—for instance, of 
birds from all other vertebrate animals 
—by the belief that many animal forms 
of life have been utterly lost, through 
which the early progenitors of birds were 
formerly connected with the early progenitors 
of the other vertebrate classes.” It would, 
perhaps, have been easy to foresee the de. 
lightful chuckle which this passage would 
afford the jealous guardians of the old views, 
but students of Palontology can tell of the 
extraordinary justification which Mr. Dar- 
WIN has since received—justification which 
it was impossible to anticipate. A fine 
series of forms have been brought to light 
which connectindubitably birds with reptiles, 
remotely distinct as the two classes appear 
externally, And although none of the new 
discoveries in themselves prove the theory, 
yet it is remarkable how all seem to require 
it. No better confirmation of the soundness 
of a hypothesis could be wished for. 

Darwin’s work not only gave an im- 
mense impulse to biological investigations, but 
caused a revolution in all departments of 
thought. Most have found a modus vivendi 
between their old prepossessions and the new 
theories propounded in the “Origin of 
Species,” and those who have not already 
done so probably never will. But Mr. Dar- 
WIN, building for all time, has received the 
rare distinction of seeing his thoughts appre- 
ciated by the world at large ere came the 
lamented close of his life. 


—— 


MINISTERS’ STIPENDS AND AUG. 
MENTATION FUND. 


VALUABLE as were all the papers read at the 
Liverpool Conference there can be no reason- 
able doubt that Mr. Harry Rawson’s, from 
the nature of the subject, attracted the most 
interest and attention, and will lead to the 
most immediate practical results. The con- 
dition of the ministry is everywhere the 
test of a standing or falling Church. It must 
be so from the nature of the case. The 
experiment of forming Churches which shall 
be dependent solely upon lay services has 
invariably failed in the long run, and the 
lay-preacher has usually passed into the 
ranks ofthe ministry, often with the scantiest 
possible qualifications for his self-assumed 
vocation, The question is one which con- 
cerns both ministry and laity alike, for on 
the lowest view of what is generally and 
very properly styled a “sacred profession” 
and dismissing all mere Ecclesiastical theories, 
the ministry is the public voice of the solemn 
prayers and thanksgiving of the Church, the 
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its chief influence on the surrounding com- 
munity, and takes its place among the fore- 
most beneficent and educating influences of 
the age. And while we continue to criticise 
our ministers with the candour which is the 
charming characteristic more especially of 
that portion of our laity which does little 
or nothing for its support, it would be well 
to bear in mind that. the ministry always 
and almost inevitably reflects the life, or the 
absence of life, whatever it may be, in our 
Churches. An educated laity creates an 
educated ministry. A careless and indifferent 
laity almost insensibly lowers the whole tone 
of the ministry. A generous and self- 
sacrificing laity will surely produce a 
generous and devoted ministry. “ Like 
people, like priest,” is an old prophetic 
saying, which is just as true of the relation 
of ministers and congregations this day as 
it was of priests and people in ancient 
Israel. 

And go ull the papers and discussions at 
the Liverpool Conference are naturally 
summed up in this one vital question of 
the condition of our ministry, It is com- 
paratively useless to talk about the “ deve- 
lopment of the religious life within our 
Churches,” unless our Churches have a 
ministry who are in a position to devote 
their best time and thought to the culture 
and development of that religious life. We 
shall discuss in vain the “ practical means 
by which our Churches can best enlarge 
and extend their religious influence,” un- 
less we have an efficient ministry, on whom, 
from the very nature of the case, our con- 
gregations must chiefly for the extension 


of their religious influence rely ; and even the 


question of the “ education and supply of 
eur ministers” largely depends upon that 
other question—Are our Churches really 
able and willing to support an educated 
ministry ? 

It was indispensable that this question 
should be left entirely in the hands of the 
laity. It was well that the layman who has 
made it his own should be one of such wide 
experience, keen intellect, and commanding 
influence as Mr. Harry Rawson. On 
matters affecting their own werldly position 
high-minded ministers are for once voiceless. 
Their lot is to suffer and endure, and work 
on as best they can amidst all the manifold 
discouragements of their position. 


The ideal of the Christian ministry is that. 


itshall be regarded as a position of such 
high honour and usefulness that our foremost 
men, the sons of our best families, possess- 
ing from their birth the richest opportunities, 
shall vie with those who have made their 
way to the front through sheer force of 
mind, in their eagerness to devote themselves 
to the service of Gop and man, The only 
motive should be a divine “ enthusiasm for 
humanity,” for which earnest men would be 
as willing to sacrifice themselves as others 
give up their time and fortune in the service 
of the world. If our ideal could be realised 
men would press as eagerly into the ministry 
as some men aspire for seats in Parliament, 
and others on Boards of Guardians, and 
Municipal Councils. But this ideal is only 
for Utopias, Isles of the Blest, and other 
poetic places, and not for this busy, working- 
day world. We have to face the fact that in 
our own churches, to a greater extent than 
in a well endowed State Church, we have a 
ministry, which, however spiritual in its 
-aims and self-devoted in life, is almost 
entirely dependent on the scanty stipends 
which are usually given by our congregations. 
_ Now we believe there are still men of the old 
heroic type amongst us who are willing ‘to 
sacrifice themselves and live a life of poverty 
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in order to devote their whole energies to 
the Christlike work of elevating the poor 
and lowly. But it is quite a different thing 
to ask men of high intellectual culture and 
refined tastes to devote themselves to poverty, 
andi n many cases social ostracism in the ser- 
vice of ‘a Church comprising not a few 
wealthy laymen who make no perceptible 
sacrifice for the cause they profess to value. 
If we realise the true brotherhood of minis- 
try and laity knit in the bonds of a common 
faith we have a right to expect that the 
burden should be shared alike, and that the 
sacrifice should not be all on one side. It is 
this consideration which gives all its point 
to Mr. Rawson’s almost exhaustive paper, 
revealing so wide a disproportion between 
faithful ministerial service and the acknow- 
ledgment—we cannot say reward—of that 
service. The statistics tell their own pain- 
ful tale, and one which is by no means new 
or unexpected to those who are well ac- 
quainted with the state of our denomination, 

The main results of Mr. Rawson’s  in- 
quiries are these. He sent out 284 circulars, 
that number including the names of all our 
ministers in active service. He received re- 
sponses from 258. In addition to these he 
obtained information from the trustees of 
various?Augmentation and other funds, The 
returns are systematically arranged in clear 
tabulated form under eight heads. Under 
the head of Ministers’ Salaries he finds that 
there is a greater number of more than £250 
a year than there was eighteen years ago. 
The average is about £184, which is larger 
than was expected, and higher than in the 
Congregationalistand Baptist denominations. 
The unsatisfactory feature in the returns is 
that there are 191 stipends—or more than 
one-third of the whole number—under £150, 
the minimum at which really efficient.service 
should be supported, Forty-five of these are 
under £100 a year, chiefly in Wales and in 
the South of England, where some of the 
congregations “appear to have parted with 
almost every spark of vitality.” 

Under the heading of Ministers’ Augmen- 
tation and other Funds Mr. Rawson has re- 
vealed some startling facts, Few of our 
readers were probably aware of the number 
and extent of these endowments, which show 
the most generous consideration for the 
well-being of the ministry on the part of mu- 
nificent donors in the past. 

We reserve further comments on this. and 
other points until the statistical tables are 
published ; hut from our own knowledge we 
can amply confirm the testimony of a well- 
informed correspondent of Mr, Rawson’s 
that “there are Trusts South of the Trent 
more than equal to the Ministers’ Stipend 
Augmentation Fund in Jjiverpool.” We 
know not whether Mr. Rawson has in- 
cluded in his returns the Hibbert Trust, 
which was undoubtedly founded for the 
purpose of promoting the higher education 
and improved position of the Unitarian 
ministry, and the cause of pure Christianity, 
and no other purpose whatever. We must 
again express our emphatic opinion that 
in our times no Trust has been more 
signally perverted from the original in- 
tention of the founder, and we regret that 
the opportunity was lost of eliciting a 
decided expression of the public opinion one 
way or other of our Churches assembled 
through their representatives at the Liver- 
pool Conference. It may be very instructive 
for afew of our Metropolitan ministers and 
laymen to hear admirable lectures on Com- 
parative Religion from such men as Max 
Mutter, Ruys DAvins, KUENEN, and others, 
who already have the ear of the ‘public for 
whatever they choose to say or write; but we 
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fail to understand how thé present action of 
the Hibbert Trustees in this way or in their 
scheme of Travelling Scholarships—given to 
men who have not the slighest connection 
with the Free Churches—promotes the 
elevation of the Unitarian ministry or the 
cause of pure and simple Christianity. 

The main practical question suggested 
by Mr. Rawson’s returns was that in the 


face of existing resources, so copious as — 


those presented in his tables of Trust funds, 
the establishment of a new fund required 
some consideration. He fevidently leaned 
to the opinions expressed by some of his 
correspondents that by friendly co-opera- 
tion among the authorities of existing 
funds, so as to prevent “ over-lapping,” 
and by giving larger grants in acknowledg- 
ment of efficient service, a minimum sti- 
pend of £150 could be easily secured to 
every deserving minister. The subsequent 
discussion brought out this one satisfactory 
fact, that our leading laymen are ashamed 
and disquieted at?the revelations now made, 
and are determined to make a vigorous 
effort to rescue all ministers worthy of 
their salt from the heavy burden of grinding 
poverty. The whole question is submitted 
to the Conference Committee, already com- 
prising some of the foremost ministers and 
laymen in the body, with power to add to 
their number, and as they will, no doubt, 
vigorously prosecute Mr. RAWSON’Ss inquiries, 
and gain, if necessary, still further informa- 
tion, the result may be left with confidence 
in their hands, But if this great work is 
really going to be successful, it is essential 
that simultaneous efforts should be made to 
improve the social and educational position 
of our ministers.) We have no wish to 
offer further pecuniary inducements to 
tempt half-educated and needy men 
to enter or to remain in our mi- 
nistry, The existing system of doles 
may hbying some comfort to very 
poor ministers, but it often tends only to 
perpetuate an inefficient ministry of miser- 
able and decaying Churches, which we en- 
tirely agree with Mr. Rawson had better 
pass away altogether when every spark of 
vitality is extinguished. A new Ministers’ 
Stipend Augmentation Fund on a large scale 
can only be useful if its resources are ex- 
pended under wise and judicious manage- 
ment in substantially aiding only : (1) minis- 
ters of approved educational qualifications 
and really efficient service, and (2) congrega- 
tions that give adequate evidence of vital- 
ity and self-sacrificing zeal for their own 
cause. We want no more half starved in- 
efficient ministers who are simply “hang- 
ing on,” not even “leading a forlorn 
hope; and we want nq more decay- 
ing and spiritless congregations, who are 
simply cumbering the ground, dragging 
ona hopeless existence on ancient endow- 
ments which might be betterapplied to more 
useful objects. | In the present state of our 
body our Free Churches will tolerate no in- 
terference with their absolute independence. 
But we are suffering from this absolute and 
exaggerated freedom ; and for our own part 
we confess our entire sympathy with the 
views of another of Mr. Rawson’s valued 
correspondents, who says :— We ought to 
be so thoroughly organised ecclesiastically, 
while perfectly free theologically, that no 
one could enter our ministry without a 
recognised qualification, any more than he 
could enter the medical or legal profession ; 
and we have suffered, and are suffering, 
serious loss for want of such an r- 
standing.” Our much-prized liberty often 

costs more than we know. b é 
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Tom, whose letter on this subject we pub- 
lish in another page, that the Conference 
had been able to give its whole time, or at 
least a whole day, to the consideration of 
Mr. RAwson’s paper, with the view of work- 
ing it out to a practical result. The discus- 
sion on the morning of the last day, after 
Mr. Rarupone’s memorable speech, was 
necessarily short and hurried, and several 
important questions suggested by an invalu- 
able paper received no attention whatever. 


A BELATED PILGRIM. 


A SERMON preached a few weeks ago has 
been put into our hands by one who heard 
it. On the cover it is stated that it has been 
“published by request.” We have no de- 
sire to quarrel with other people’s tastes, but 
certainly we should like to know the exact 
reasons of those who requested its publi- 
cation for doing so. The author is the Rev. 
ARTHUR CONNELL, F'.R.H.S., Rector of St. 
Mark’s Parish Church, West Gorton, Man- 
chester. The sermon is a remarkable one, 
and yet there is not asingle eloquent passage 
in it, from its first page to the last ; nor one 
that rises above the dullest level of common 
place. There is no great power of reasoning, 
no gleam of humour or flash of wit—but it 
is remarkable in as much that it should have 
been “ published by request,” by, we suppose, 
some of those who heard it delivered. There 
is nothing in it that any man of ordinary 
intellect might not have written. It makes 
one pause to think what must be the common 
run of sermons delivered in “St. Mark’s 
Parish Church, West Gorton,” that this one 
should be “ published by request.” It pur- 
ports to deal with a great and widely pre- 
valent evil, but it is with as much success as 
he would have who held up a reed, and hoped 
by that means to stay the rush of the storm- 
wind. It is evident that Mr. CoNNELL is 
one of those belated pilgrims of time who 
mistake the nineteenth for the eighteenth 
century. The subject, “ Non-attendance at 
Church,” is one that is troubling the minds 
of many good people at present; and there 
is no doubt that it is a vital one, not only to 
our churches, but also to the moral and 
spiritual welfare of the future of our country. 
For even from a utilitarian point of view it 
is important, as the religious spirit is the 
source and surest guarantee of high morality. 
Many reasons have been given for ‘ Non- 
attendance at Church ”—(we wonder what 
reasons many good people would give for 
attending if they were asked the question) — 
some of them good, others we consider 
altogether beside the mark ; but of this we 
are sure, however others may have fared, 
the Rev. Mr. CoNNELL fails to understand 
what he believes to be the great ailment of 
the times, for which, nevertheless, he pre- 
scribes with so much assurance what he calls 
aremedy. He tells us that he “has given a 
good deal of thoughtful consideration to the 
subject.” But we are afraid that he has 
made his inquiries and gathered his facts 
within very narrow limits, and that he has 
taken the “ murmurs” of his own immediate 
set for “the murmur of the world.” It is 
what we are all more or less prone to, 
and itis only by getting outside our own 
circle, and hearing amultitude of voices, that 
we can gather what public opinion really is. 
Thus does the reverend gentleman state the 
result of his “ thoughtful consideration” :-— 
“T have arrived at the conclusion that the 
illegal’ and unscriptural innovations which 
have taken place in the services of some of 
our churches have tended, not a little, to 
drive some to the Dissenting Chapel, and to 


alienate others altogether from the public 
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worship of Gop.” Thus it is-seen that it is 
not the larger question why religion suffers 
diminution of influence in our day, but why 
his own particular sect is not as prosperous 
as he would like it to be. Of course in the 
estimation of men of Mr, ConNELL’s stamp 
there is no other Church than the Episcopal 
one, which, because it happens to be by law 
established, is called “the Church of England,” 
of course so far as it is supported by incomes 
drawn from national property, and so far as 
it is one of the branches of government in 
our anomalous country, with its democratic 
rule and aristocratic and monarnichal forms, 
we must acknowledge it so to be—just as 
much as the army is the army of England, 
and the navy the navy of England, but no 
more and no less. But the real Church of 
England is made up of the churches in which 
Englishmen gather week by week to draw 
near to Gop in social worship; where they 
bow themselves and own their sins, and seek 
to strengthen themselves for arduous duties 
by communion with the mind and heart of 
the common father fof all. No single sect is 
or ever can be the Church of England ; nor 
ever will there be such a church in reality 
until the blessed time farrives in which 
doctrinal differences are counted of secondary 
importance, and men are content to unite in 
one great church having for their bond ot 
union the religious spirit, which will combine 
them for the purpose of social prayer and 
mutual instruction, rather than for the pur- 
pose of opinion and its spread. 

Mr. CoNNELL goes on to utter his plaint 
against the present condition of things in the 
Episcopal Church, and at some length he de- 
scribes the services which are common among 
the Ritualists. He asserts that these people 
are doing the work of the Church of Rome ; 
that they not only know it, but that they do 
it consciously and of set purpose. And yet 
Roman Catholics look on, he says, and while 
gaining largely by their allies in the camp of 
the Lord, hold them in utter scorn as only 
mock and not real Catholics. These Ritual- 
ists are the terrible bughears who are driving 
peopleaway from the services of the “Church.” 
He says :— 

When worldly-minded people see men who haye 
sworn allegiance to their Queen, canonical obedience 
to their bishops, and who haye given their assent 
and consent tothe Thirty-nine Articles, refusing to 
be governed by the laws of the realm as administered 
by her Majesty’s Judges, disregarding the admoni- 
tions of their bishops, teaching doctrines diametri- 
cally opposed to the teaching of our Thirty-nine 
Articles and Book of Common Prayer, and substitut- 
ing the Romish Mass, or some colourable imitation 
of it, for the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, they 
become reckless and indifferent, throw off all reli- 
gious restraint, and plunge into the depths of infi- 
delity. 

We imagine if the reverend gentleman had 
to look a little deeper into the causes of the 
alienation of so many people from public 
worship, and why others are “driven to the 
Dissenting chapel ”—nay, if he would take a 
wider survey and not even gore deeper below 
the surface than he has done, he would find 
that those same “ Thirty-nine Articles and 
the Book of Common Prayer,” and the de- 
mands they make on the power of faith, go 
beyond the credence which men in our time 
are able togive. The quickened conscience 
of our age, and its enlarging knowledge, - re- 
volt at the demands made upon credence. 
The three creeds alone—the Apostles’, the Ni- 
cene, the Athanasian—each of them contain- 
ing things impossible of intelligent acceptance 
in our day, and the latest of them revolting 
the moral sense, are three powerful causes, 
which act as a centrifugal force to drive off 
members of the Episcopal Chureh of this 
country, And it is astonishing to find an in- 
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telligent man insisting asa remedy for disin- 
tegration on those very things which are most 
potent as disintegrating causes. But, never- 
theless, it is so in his case :-—“Is it to be won- 
wondered at that Christian people who have 
been cradled in theprinciplesof the Thirty-nine 
Articles and the Book of Common Prayer, 
and who have been educated in the doctrines 
of Gop’s Word, should become alienated 
from the Church where such things are tole- 
rated and sanctioned, and seck the shelter of 
the Dissenting chapel? I trow not.” 

Ritualism so fills the forefront of his vision 
that he can see nothing else for that. The 
sun of science that is daily growing in bright- 
ness and showing nature, condemned by his 
theology as under a curse, as the sacred word 
of Gop, the enlarging thoughts of man, the 
growth of democracy, which means the de- 
velopment of humanity, and its stepping into 
its rightful place ; the better apprehension and 
appreciation of the principles of Christ, are 
all nothing to him, though they are the great 
facts of the age. itualism is near to him, 
in his own branch of the Church, so that he 
is rendered blind to all the great realities of 
the time. And yet, according to his own ac- 
count, the Churches where Ritualism prevails 
have but a scant attendance; then why should 
they be able to wield such a sinister influence? 
If the facts be as he states them, the people 
who have deserted these places, and “ taken 
refuge in the Dissenting chapel,” could not 
have been very ardently devoted to either 
Episcopacy or State Churchism, or they 
could easily have joined some one of the con- 
gregations which are never far away from 
those they have left where ‘“ Evangelical ” 
services are conducted. But we had always 
understood before that Ritualistic services at- 
tracted largely by their music and florid 
decorations, while the churches where the 
music was of an ordinary kind and the ser- 
vices “ bald” failed to attract. But it seems 
we have been mistaken, though we have 
heard it said over and over again, and attri- 
buted to evil principles in human nature. 
The fact is that the Church, like other less 
sacred bodies when it has an ailment it does 
not understand, and yet suffers from feeling 
its strength lessened and its enjoyment of 
life detracted from, seems apt to fall back on 
imaginary causes, and to look to fanciful re- 
medies. But what is Mr, CONNELL’s remedy 
for this ailment of his Church? He says :— 

Evangelical ministers in the present day must feel 
more fully their responsibility in relation to the 
3olemn trust committed to them, and set forth the 
distinctive doctrines of our common Christianity ; 
such as the Unity of the Godhead, the Trinity of 
Persons in the unity of the Divine essence, the fall 
of man, the natural depravity of the human heart, 
the atonement by the sacrificial sufferings and death 
of the Lord Jesus, justification by faith alone in the 
merits of Christ, the necessity of a spiritual regene- 
ration and sanctification by the operation of the Holy 
Spirit. In a word, they must preach with no falter- 
ing voice—Ruin by Adam, Redemption by Christ, 
and Regeneration by the Spirit of God, and all those 
collateral truths which stand inseparately connected 
with these fundamental doctrines. 


The person who put the sermon into our 
hand is a member of Mr. CoNNELL’s church, 
or at least an attendant on its services, and 
when he did so it was with the words, “read 
that, and see what nonsense our minister 
can indulge in.” Surely there is something 
significant in this sentence, and is one of the 
instances out of many more that proves that 
the preacher had been mistaking his own 
private meditations for the thoughts of the 
time, and his own voice for that of the 
nation. It is not the first time that the 
ministers of the Episcopal Church have been 
mistaken in supposing that they represented 
the prevailing views of their congregations’ 
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From what we hear, if he and other preachers 
of alike way of thinking would but hold 
more frank theological intercourse with their 
flocks they would find that it is not a return 
to the theology of the sixteenth century or 
that of the fathers that is needed ; but the 
going back further still, even to the simplicity 
thatwasin Christ. Andthedoctrines of sacra- 
mental grace, and that of Apostolic succession 
—the roots from which Ritualism grows— 
and Athanasian intolerance, and the pre- 
sumption bred of exclusive State privileges, 
will have to be got rid of, before the stain of 
Ritualism can be purged from the Established 
Church, and the growing alienation of the 
thinking portion of the community can be 
stayed. It has a wonderful history, in 
spite of its numerous failings ; the nation 
owes something to it for its services in the 
past ; it has been “reformed” once before, 
why should it not be reformed again ? It 
was separated from Rome, to its evident 
benefit ; why should it not be separated from 
the State without injury in our day ? Perhaps 
Mr. CoNNELL will be able to answer these 


questions when he reads these words. 
: W.M. 
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THE CONFERENCE SPEAKERS. 


Many of the readers of our National Con- 
ference reports last week must have been struck, 
as we were, with the great disproportion between 
the ministers and laymen who took part in thé 
proceedings. The Conference Committee wisely 
selected three ministers and three laymen as the 
readers of the six papers, and it would have 
been well if a similar proportion had been 
maintained throughout the discussions. It would 
have added greatly to the interest and real value 
of the proceedingsif it could have been arranged 
thata minister andlayman should havebeencalled 
on alternately. As usual, ministers who have 
so many other opportunities of addressing 
audiences on religious ‘subjects, rushed to the 
front, and we were left with but few oppor- 
tunities of hearing the sentiments of our leading 
laymen. In the first morning's discussion we 
find that two laymen spoke—one of them a 
lay-preacher—and ten ministers. In the after- 
noon of the same day six ministers spoke, and 
only one layman! At the soirée, on Wednesday, 
of four speakers only one, the chairman, was a 
layman. “ But one halfpenny-worth of bread to 
this intolerable deal of sack!” On Thursday 
morning, after Mr. Estlin Carpenter’s paper, 
three ministers spoke, and no layman. Mr. 
Harry Rawson’s paper on “ Ministers’ Stipends 
and Augmentation Funds” was one which 
more than any other called for an expression of 
opinion on the part of our laymen; but even 
here two ministers led off the discussion, and it 
would have been a purely ministerial debate 
again, had not the Chairman (Mr. C. H. James, 
M.P.) promptly moved an important resolution 
and called upon Mr. William Rathbone, M.P., 
to second it. Eyen then two ministers again 
followed, and no time was left for any real ex- 
pression of opinion on the part of our laymen. 
The speeches on the whole were exceedingly 
good and to the purpose; there were but two or 
three which added little or nothing to the value 
of the proceedings, and perhaps only one which 
might just as well have been left unsaid. But 
the occasion was a very remarkable one; the 
assemblage comprised an unusually large num- 
ber of our foremost laymen from every part of 
the country, men who are social powers and 
leaders of the liberal movement in their respec- 
tive localities, some of them gifted with rare 
power of speech; and it was certainly morti- 
fying and disappointing to us, as it must 
have been to many others, to find that so few 
of these valued friends had the opportunity 
afforded them of expressing their well-weighed 
sentiments on subjects which concerned them 
quite as much as our respected ministers. If 
it is not too early to offer suggestions for the 
guidance of the next Conference, we would ven- 
ture to throw out the following :— 

(1) That ministers, asa rule, should impose 
upon themselves a self-denying ordinance, and 
that those of them who have obviously nothing 
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to say should reserve it for the next little tea- 
meeting or Sunday-school gathering in_ their 
own locality. (2) That laymen | should be 
specially requested to send up their names as 
speakers; and that the chairman, guided by the 
secretaries if necessary, should select from the 
various names thus submitted to him those 
speakers who are known to be best qualified to 
interest and instruct the meeting. An occa- 
sion of this kind is so rare and important that 
not a single minute ought to be wasted in use- 
less or irrelevant speech ; and there are, unfor- 
tunately, some ministers who need to be re- 
minded that there are other opportunities of 
making themselves conspicuous, and more fit- 
ting places for expressing their opinions or 
“ventilating” their crotchets. We may add 
that among the silent brotherhood were several 
highly respected ministers, whose voices would 
have added to the value and dignity of the whole 
proceedings. 


CONTEMPORARY OPINION ON THE 
LATE MR. DARWIN. 

To-day, and for a long time to come, he will be 
mourned by all those in every land who can appre- 
ciate his vast services to knowledge and who honour 
a lifelong devotion to truth ; but with the mourning 
there will be joined the thought that he was happy 
in living so long, surrounded by devoted friends, 
and spared not only to do the work that he had set 
himself to do, but to see it accepted on every side. 
The storm which howled around ‘The Origin of 
Species” at its first appearance has subsided, Even 
the orthodox are “adapting themselves to their 
environment,” and are beginning to regard Evolu- 
tion as a hypothesis which may in a measurs be 
harmonised with their first principles. The story 
of such scenes as those which took place at the 
celebrated meeting of the British Association at 
Oxford, in 1860, and of the battle royal between 
Bishop Wilberforce and the young and ardent 
Mr, Huxley, reads at the present day like a scene 
from ancient history; like an episode in the perse- 
cution of Galileo, or a preliminary to the excom- 
munication of Spinoza. The time has gone by 
when it was conceived possible to extinguish a 
scientific hypothesis by authority. Moreover, in 
little more than twenty years, that which is 
ealled the Darwinian hypothesis has established 
itself as, practically speaking, one of the accepted 
generalisations of science. Itis not too much to 
say that there is no man of real scientific eminence 
in Europe or America who does not now hold to it 
in themain. .... This rapid victory of an idea 
which at its first appearance was condemned by the 
unanimous voice of traditional opinion is in itself 
a very remarkable fact, and well deserves attention. 
What are the reasons of it? Do they lie in the 
inherent force of the idea itself, or in changed 
social conditions, or in the converging of many 
causes? The violent attacks on what is 
called Darwinism were nob unnatural; on the 
contrary, the wonder is that they were not more 
prolonged and more determined. The professional 
theologians may be excused for the animosity which 
they displayed ; for, on the one hand, it has always 
been their way, when they have fancied that the 
accepted views of the origin and destiny of man 
have been in danger, and, on the other hand, as 
those whose memory goes back to 1859 
will recall, they were simultaneously threatened 
and exasperated by what they fancied to be a 
treacherous movement from their own camp, the 
publication of ‘‘ Essays and Reviews.” It is no 
wonder that they rallied vigorously to the defence 
of ideas and principles thus imperilled. They said 
many hard things and many unwise things ; but, 
taken altogether, their utterances were moderate as 
compared with those of the champions of the same 
cause a little earlier. Not only did nobody propose 
the faggot and the stake for Mr. Darwin, but 
nobody of repute treated him with the brutal 
yiolence—no other words describe the fact—with 
which a few years before the mild and amiable Pro- 


fessor Sedgwick had dealt with the author of the 
“ Vestiges of Creation.” Happily, great as were the 
improvements that had come over the spirit of con- 
troversy between the daysof Sedgwick and of the op- 
ponents of Mr. Darwin, the improvement during the 
past twenty years has been far greater, It would be too 
much to suppose that the spirit of theological odium 
has materially softened ; but there is more caution 
and more decency in controversy, and somewhat 
more scruple either in imputing motives or in 
condemning a book unread and unconsidered. 
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And, as far ag concerns the judgment of the 
world at large, the growth of the scientific temper 
self has wrought the change and has secured at © 
fair hearing for any new doctrines, however un- 
palatable at first sight. The world is beginning 
to decide not by considerations, of what a theory 
may possibly lead to, not by a calculation of 
what “is to be gained or lost by believing, but by 
a comparison of the evidence for and against,— 
Times. 

Fortunate in many things, Mr. Darwin was chiefly 
fortunate in this: that he lived to see his achieve- 
ments worthily prized and bearing worthy fruit. 
Not that he much valued fame for its own sake. He 
had a better reward than praise. He saw his ideas 
and his method inciting younger génerations to eager 
research and guiding them to victory. He saw new 
territories subdued, and strongholds that had been 
deemed impregnable stormed by leaders who had 
learned in his school. This is a happiness which 
indeed few men have deserved and fewer attained : 
to see the labour of one’s hands fruitful and blessed 
abundantly in a kind of present posterity. Mr, 
Darwin was not only the first of our men of science ; 
he showed us in all his conduct the pattern of 
what a man of science ought to be, With a powerful 
and luminous mind he had untiring patience, 
unperturbed serenity, perfect openness and can- 
dour, and perfect freedom from petty and selfish 
desires. He lived in an unswerving search for truth, 
and reaped a great and just reward. Our children, 
unless we greatly err, will be taught to honour Dar- 
win as the greatest Englishman since Newton. 
; . .. It ran through the acute phases of con- 
troversy in a wonderfully short time; and a mighty 
clamour was raised by all sorts of people who were 
no more qualified to criticise a scientific theory than 
Mr. Darwin to read cuneiform inscriptions. When 
the hubbub ceased and the dust cleared away, men 
perceived that a revolution had been effected in 
scientific thought, Within ten years from its: first 
publication it was no longer an hypothesis addressed 
to specialists, but might fairly appeal to the general 
educated public to estimate it by its results. This 
must be ascribed not more to the intrinsic value of 
Mr. Darwin’s discovery than to the thorough-going 
way in which he worked it out. The penetration of 
his intellect was backed by an irresistible mass of 
evidence. The conclusion was not only right if you 
chose to see it; there was no escaping it by fair 
means. Probably Mr. Darwin himself was sur- 
prised by the rapidity of the success. But he was 
from the first not without a just and settled con- 
fidence of the goodness of his cause, and a clear 
foresight of what more might shortly be won, and 
what more would remain todo. The bearing of his 
theory on mental science, of which Mr. Darwin was 
not strictly bound to take notice at all, was indicated 
by him in these pregnant words :—‘‘In the future 
I see open fields for far more important researches, 
Psychology will be securely based on the foundation 
already well laid by Mr. Herbert Spencer, that of 
the necessary acquirement of each mental power 
and capacity by gradation. Much light will be 
thrown on the origin of man and his history. 
It might be sapposed that Mr. Darwin would 
put himself at a disadvantage by entering on 
the less familiar ground of moral philosophy. 
And this he so far did that he unavoidably gave 
to those who in natural history perforce treated 
him with gruéging respect a certain opportunity of 
criticising him with an air of superior knowledge. 
But that was all. As a contribution to the study of 
ethics on the historical and psychological side, the 
chapters on the moral sentiments in the ‘‘ Descent 
of Man” cannot be neglected by any philosophical 
student. They show ina smaller compass exactly 
the same qualities of patient mastery of facts, and 
definiteness without dogmatism, as Mr. Darwin’s 
other work. Nor is good criticism of ethical con- 
captions wanting ; the distinction between the stan- 
dard and the motive of conduct has been put by 
no one more clearly or with ajuster sense of its im- 
portance, The metaphysical part of ethics he wisely 
left alone.—St. James’s Gazette. 


Contemporary science in England boasts one 
indisputably great man, and we have lost him. Mr. 
Darwin’s name may be ranked without fear with the 
names of the most famous philosophers, His place, 
it is almost impossible to doubt, must be where 
Newton and where Kepler are, with Aristotle and 
Copernicus. Perhaps no student since man first 
began to speculate on the world which surrounds 
him ever attained ideas so far in adyance of what 
has been deemed true, and saw these ideas find 
acceptance with his contemporaries. Mr. Darwin 
was fortunate in the period of his birth, Had it 
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been possible for a philosopher to arrive by his 
steps at his conclusions in any period more remote 
than the last two hundred years, he would have had 
but two courses before him. He might have held 
his peace, or he might have accepted the fate of 
Bruno and Vanini, not to say of Campanella.—Daily 
News. 

For many a year past this truly great man en- 
joyed the admiration and respect of his countrymen, 
‘whose pride in his talents and veneration of his 
virtues were unbounded. But the Crown—Britan- 
nia’s High Steward, 1o whom she unreservedly en- 
trusts the distribution of honorific rewards to the 
more deserving of her sons—left Darwin’s surpass- 
ing merits utterly unacknowledged and unrecom- 
pensed. This inconceivable neglect affords matter 
for bitter reflection to every patriotic Englishman, 
and is a shameful reproach to us among nations. 
The wrong done to England and the illustrious de- 
parted alike is unfortunately irremediable. Darwin 
is dead, untitled and undecorated, save by the hand 
of a foreign Sovereign, more generous in his recog- 
nition of English claims to universal gratitude than 
the counsellors of Royalty in these islands. Had 
Darwin been a German, Austrian, or Italian born, 
titles and distinctions would long since have been 
showered upon him. As, however, he was only one 
of the greatest Englishmen that ever lived, whose 
modest birth and peaceful pursuits excluded him 
from the category of hereditary or official candidates 
for Blue or Red Ribands, supreme authority deemed 
him all unworthy of such inestimable bocns as a 
British titular predicate or badge of Chivalry.— 
Daily Telegraph. 

If death were the most important incident in a 
great man’s life, the news that Mr. Darwin is no 
more among us would be the most momentous an- 
nouncement that the civilised world has heard for 
many a year past. The bustle of daily politics is 
for the most part but dusty sterility compared with 
the vast effect of the labours of the thinker who from 
his tranquil hilltop in his little Kentish village 
shook the world. When we think of the impulse 
which Darwin’s speculation has given to thought, 
not only in natural science, but over the whole field 
of thought, in philosophy, in literature, and even in 
connection with the activities of politics, we see 
that, so far as contemporaries can judge, Darwin de- 
serves nothing less than to rank with those lofty 
names, Newton and Locke. He has given exactly 
the same stir, the same direction, to all that is most 
characteristic in the intellectual energy of the nine- 
teenth century, as did Locke and Newton in the 
eighteenth.— Pall Mall Gazette, 

Of the rulers in the empire of thought who have 
been born into the world during the present century 
none, perhaps, has done more than he to extend the 
boundaries of human knowledge.—Daily Chronicle, 

In its own way the life of Mr. Darwin was an 
ideal life. Arrogance, irritability, and envy, the 
faults that ordinarily beset men of genius, were not 
80 much conquered as non-existent in a singularly 
simple and generous mind. That the order of the 
universe is the order of a Supreme Mind working 
silently and closely through ages, and not spasmo- 
dically through centuries, is now as much an ac- 
cepted idea of civilised man as the theory of gravi- 
tation. To the general acceptance of this idea no 
one contributed so powerfully as Mr. Darwin.— 
Saturday Review. 

By the death of Charles Darwin England has lost 
the most original, as well as far the most celebrated, 
of modern men of science—the one man whom 
European science would, with one voice, probably 
agree to consider as the most eminent scientific 
writer and thinker of the present century. No man 
of our century has changed {so vitally the scientific 
beliefs of our day.—Spectator. 


The foremost of English men of science, one who 
has worked a revolution, not in the natural sciences 
only, but in every branch of human thought.— 
Athenewn. 

Darwin will remain one of the greatest glories of 
science. No other man has during the second half 
of this century exercised a more decisive and fruit- 
ful influence on the progress of natural science. 
No one else has so much honoured science by vue 
nobility of his character, by the primitive simplicity 
of his life, and by his deep and sincere love of 
truth.—Gaulois. 

The entire world stands sorrowing around the 
great man’s grave.—Tageblatt. 

The doctrine of Darwin is not only.a true one, 
but contains also a large measure of profound 
morality. Mankind are beginning to feel that the 
Darwinism enforces on every individual the duty of 
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steady improvement of himself and his contem- 
poraries.— Neue Freie Presse. 

The most implacable adversaries of the doctrine 
of descent are unanimous in paying homage to his 
exceptional qualities.— Liberté. 

Darwin’s work has not been merely the exposi- 
tion of a system, but, as it were, the production of 
an epic—the great poem of the genesis of the uni- 
verse, one of the grandest that ever proceeded from 
a human brain—an epic magnificent in its propor- 
tions, logical in its deductions, and superb in its 
form. Darwin deserves not only a place by the side 
of Leibnitz, Bacon, or Descartes, but is worthy to 
rank with Homer and Virgil. 

The glory of Darwin is inseparable from the 
literary history of the nineteenth century. This 
great savant has been a great poet—Télégraphe. 

We must apologise for touching on political 
matters on @ day when humanity has suffered so 
greataloss, It seems to us that the world has 
become gloomier and grown greyer since this star 
ceased toshine. Our century is Darwin’s century. 
We can now suffer no greater loss, as we do not pos- 
sess a second Darwin to lose.—Allgemeine Zeitung. 

Darwin’s death causes lamentations as far as 
truth has penetrated, and wherever civilisation has 
made any impression. Darwin advanced the pro- 


gress of mankind. Although his peculiar work was 
determining man’s real position in nature, the life 
of Darwin had far greater importance in point of 
culture than the life and work of many more 
exalted personages who were interred with pomp.— 
Neue Freie Presse. 

Darwin’s “ Origin of Species” caused a revolution 
second to none since the days of Copernicus—a 
revolution which soon extended far beyond the 
sphere of natural history, and is already making 
itself felé in our whole social system. Without 
knowing or intending it, we have become Darwinian 
in our politics, in our econony, and in our history, 
which have all resolved themselves into a struggle 
for existence. The Darwinian theory has absorbed 
all metaphysical and religious speculations.— Presse. 

A man of science who made a mark upon his 
times in a manner unparalleled by any of his con- 
temporaries. He compelled every branch of science 
to acknowledge his revolutionizing discoveries. The 
completion of his gigantic system will give abundant 
occupation to the remotest generations ; but the 
memory of the founder of this prodigious structure 
will remain imperishable to all time.—Cologne 
Gazette. 

Mr. Darwin was a genius of the first order, who 
may be safely placed in aline with our great Cuvier, 
and in our opinion he was eyen superior by the 
originality of his conceptions and the grandeur snd 
penetration of his method.— Paris. 

Dr. Cyon in the Gaulois, himself a scientific 
man, says that no naturalist has occupied so vast a 
place as Mr, Darwin in this century, 
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The remains of Mr. Darwin were interred in 
Westminster Abbey on Wednesday, Canon Pro- 
theroe officiating in the unavoidable absence of the 
Dean. ‘The coffin, which on the previous night had 
been deposited in St. Faith’s Chapel, was in the 
morning placed in the porch of the Chapter House, 
which was also appropriated as a place of assembly 
for the members of scientific and learned bodies and 
other representative men who had gathered in large 
numbers to do honour to his memory. The pall- 
bearers were the Duke of Devonshire, the Duke of 
Argyll, Mr. Russell Lowell (the American Minister), 
Professor Huxley, Sir Joseph Hooker, Sir John 
Lubbock, M.P., Mr. Alfred Russell Wallace, Dr. 
Spottiswoode (President of the Royal Society), and 
Canon Farrar; while among the general company 
present were the French, German, Italian, and 
Spanish Ambassadors, the Speaker of the House of 
Commons, the Marquis of Salisbury (Chancellor of 
the University of Oxford), Lord Aberdare (President 
of the Geographical Society), Right Hon. A. Childers, 
M.P., Right Hon. Sir Stafford Northcote, Bart., 
M.P., Right Hon. H. Fawcett, M.P. (Postmaster- 
General), Right Hon. A. J, Mundella (Vice-President 
of the Council), Right Hon. Sir Charles Dilke, Bart., 
M.P., Mr. Herbert Spencer, Dr. W. B. Carpenter, 
Mr. R. H. Halton, Mr. Frederick Harrison, Professor 
Jowett, the Master of Balliol, Professor Max Miiller, 
Mr, A. B, Tyler, and many other distinguished men. 


We understand that Mr. Gladstone offered a 


baronetcy to Mr. Thomas Ashton, a well-known 
member of the Liberal party in Lancashire, but 


co-operating, each according to his capacity, in the! that he respectfully declined the honour. 
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Occasional Notes, 


Some interesting “ Recollections” of the late 
George Dawson have been re printed, with ad- 
ditions, from the second number of the Man- 
chester Quarterly, issued this month. These 
recollections are from the pen of Mr. Alexander 
Ireland, who enjoyed a warm and unbroken 
friendship with Mr. Dawson for thirty years 
until his death, Mr. Ireland was asked by 
Mr. Dawson in 1876 to contribute some 
recollections of him in his earlier years to 
a memoir then about to be undertaken by 
Mr. Timmins. He tells of his hearing Daw- 
son preach in Birmingham at Christmas time in 
1845, and of his being introduced to him and 
spending some hours with him in the house of a 
common friend. After this Mr. Ireland secured 
an invitation for him to lecture on “The Genius 
and Writings of Carlyle” at the Manchester 
Atheneum. Mr. Ireland furnishes some brief 
recollections of the plan of these lectures. They 
were given in the early days of Dawson’s work 
and fame, and will recall for many impressions, 
which can never vanish, of the earnest and re- 
markable young man who took fall audiences 
captive by his eloquence. 

Tux general public scarcely knew anything of 
the late Rev. Hugh Pearson, Vicar of Sonning 
and Canon of Windsor, who was buried on 


Tuesday last in the churchyard of the little 
Berkshire village where he for more than forty 
years exercised his ministry. And yet Canon 
Pearson is described—and, it would seem, not 
without reason—as “one of the most remark- 
able clergymen of the present generation.’ We 
read, in a tribute paid to his memory by acorre- 
spondent of the Zimes—“*He had great influ- 
ence, which he exercised in a manner peculiar 
to himself. He could scarcely have been sup- 

osed to be orthodox, yet he succeeded in retain: 
ing the affection and esteem of his clerical bre- 
thren. He was an excellent preacher, but would 
not allow his sermons to be published; and 
though he had an extraordinary knowledge of 
literature, he never for a moment dreamed of be- 
coming an author.” or more than forty years 
he was on the closest terms of intimacy with 
Dean Stanley; he was greatly beloved and es- 
teemed by the Royal Family ; there was scarcely 
a person of eminence in the country to 
whom he was not known, “from Lord Sid- 
mouth, an old parishioner, and Bishop Blom- 
fiéld and Wilberforce, who had been the friends 
of his boyhood, down to the distinguished men 
who are still actors upon the scene.” He was 
equally beloved by rich and poor, and charmed 
every society into which he entered. “ He lived 
for others, without ambition, and without any 
regard for his own interests.” On his death- 
bed his parishioners were admitted to see him, 
and as they flocked in he seemed to remember 
them all, and affectionately took leave of every 
one. He was devoted to his parish and the 
people were devoted to him with a reverence and 
attachment rarely witnessed. ‘ His own life, ag 
well as his death, was the best of proofs, to those 
who require one, that Christianity may continue 
to exist without a dogmatic system.” 


In the appendix to a work recently published, 
the Rev. Dr. Eliot, of St. Louis, U.S.A., pays 
the following tribute to Dr. J. Freeman Clarke, 
the preacher at our forthcoming Whitsuntide 
meetings :— Another of my Cambridge fellow- 
students, but my teacher ever since, is James 
Freeman Clarke, who has gathered into his 

ublished sermons and books a wonderful 
wealth of learning on the ‘Great Religions’ of 
the world. With an impartiality of, criticism 
as rare as it is admirable, he finds in all his 
researches new reason more highly to prize the 
divine simplicity and universality of Gospel 
Truth. As the Magi of old brought gold and 
frankincense and myrrh, their reverent gifts to 
the infant Jesus, so does this devout student 
of all religious developments bring their treasures 
of wisdom and lay them at the feet of Him who 
gaid, ‘I thank thee, O Father, that thou hast 
hidden these things from the wise and prudent, 
and revealed them unto babes.’ ” 


On Monday afternoon the Rey. Alex. J. D. 
| D’Orsey, B.D., College Lecturer on Public 
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Reading, delivered two introductory lectures at 
King’s College on “Preaching” and “ Church 
Reading.” In the former he admitted the 
justice of many of the Rev. J. P. Mahaffy’s 
strictures on the “Decay of the Pulpit,” but 
denied that modern preaching had failed. He 
granted the essential importance of piety, zeal, 
and learning, but considered our failures due to 
want of training in English composition and 
pulpit delivery. The second lecture pointed out 
the common faults in Church reading, inaudi- 
bility, indistinctness, monotony, mannerism, 
sing song, mispronunciation, false emphasis, 
&c., and suggested sound and systematic teach- 
ing at Oxford and Cambridge and Theological 
Colleges as the only remedy. 


Noruine is more remarkable in connection 
with the death of Darwin than the altered tone 
of the leading divines of the Orthodox world, as 
well as of that portion of the Conservative press 
which once held him in abhorrence. A few 
years ago the name of Darwin was associated 
with Materialism, Atheism, and immorality. 
Now it is spoken of with something like rever- 
ence by Church of England divines. On Sun- 
day Dr. Barry, when preaching at Westminster 
Abbey, said that the principle of selection was 
in no way alien to the Christian Religion. In 
the afternoon, in the same Church, Canon 
Protheroe, in a sermon against bigotry and 
superstition, eulogised Darwin for his sweet- 
ness of temper, and for carrying about with 
him “the very essence of the true principle 
of Christ.” But it was not merely in West- 
minster Abbey, around which the tolerant spirit 
of Dean Stanley is supposed to linger, that 
Darwin was praised. In St. Paul’s Cathedral 
Canon Liddon recognised him as a worker “in 
the universal triumph of truth.’ The Hvolu- 
tion theory is no longer blasphemous, as ac- 
cording to the Canon, “it is seen that, whether 
the creative action of Godis manifested through 
catastrophes, as the phrase goes, in progressive 
evolution, it is still His creative activity, and 
the really great questions beyond remain un- 
touched.” It is a pity, as a daily contemporary 
remarks, that some of these nice things were 
not said whilst the great thinker was alive. 

In the “Journals of Caroline Fox” there is 
the following reference to Longfellow, which 
may be of interest at the present time :—“ July 
80 (1846). Made the acquaintance of two Ameri- 
can ladies, and was much pleased with them. 
Mary Ashburnham, alias Fanny Appleton, was 
a near neighbour and friend of theirs—a most 
beautiful girl, whom thirty bold gentlemen sought 
to win! She came to Hurope, and met Long- 
fellow in the Black Forest, and there transacted 
the scenes described in ‘Hyperion.’ She re- 
turned to America, and her father on his death 
bed expressed his wish that of all her suitors she 
should fix her choice on Longfellow, as the per- 
son most worthy of her and most able to sympa- 
thise with her feelings. After a little time she 
married him, settled in the country in poetic sim- 
plicity, and speaks of herself as the happiest 
woman possible. My friends heard him read his 
prize poem at the College so exquisitely that 
their orator Everett said he could hardly endure 
to speak after him.” 


We are glad to hear, what we hope is more 
than a mere rumour, that Frederick Douglass, 
whose autobiography we have reviewed in full 
this week, intends to pay another visit to this 
country at no distant date. Many of our readers, 
in common with ourselves, entertain a vivid 
recollection of his eloquent orations delivered 
here nearly forty years ago, and will be delighted 
to renew their acquaintance with him, 


Te decision to place the remains of Darwin 
in Westminster Abbey was approvingly com- 
mented on by the French papers. The france 
is happy to see that England knows how to 
honour the memory of her great men, irrespective 
of their religious opinions. It contrasts the 
liberality of the Protestant Church towards 
Darwin with the intolerance of the Catholic 
Church towards Littré. It hopes that the 
Olericals of France will take pattern from the 
example set by their neighbours across the 
Channel in rendering justice to the splendid 
parts of the great British Naturalist—We can- 
not, however, say much for Protestant liberality 
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when we remember the fierce coutery against 
Darwin, led by Bishop Wilberforce in his well- 
known onslaught on “The Origin of Species.” 
The only difference between Protestant and Ca- 
tholic intolerance is that in this country the 
former is almost impotent, and can only in, 
dulge in inarticulate shrieks and denunciations] 
while the latter is at least respectable in its rea 
power and consistency. 


Tr was stated recently that the powers of 
Whittier, the patriarch of American poets, who 
is now seventy-five years of age, appeared to be 
decaying. The March number of the Atlantic 
Monthly, however, contains the following grace- 
ful little poem, which shows that the Quaker 
minstrel can still sing as sweetly as of yore :— 


AT LAST. 
BY J. G. WHITTIER. 


When on my day of life the night is falling, 
And, in the winds from unsunned space blown, 
I hear far voices out of darkness calling 
My feet to paths unknown, 


Thou who hast made my home of life so pleasant, 
Leave not its tenant when its walls decay ; 

O Love divine, O Helper ever present, 
Be Thou my strength and stay. 


Be near me when all else is from me drifting— 
Earth, sky, home’s pictures, days of shade and 
shine, 
And kindly faces to my own unlifting 
The love which answers mine. 


I have but Thee, O Father! Let Thy spirit 
Be with me then to comfort and uphold ; 
No gate of pearl, no branch of palm, I merit, 

Nor street of shining gold. 


Suffice if it—my good and ill unreckoned, 

And both forgiven through Thy abounding graco— 
I find myself by hands familiar beckoned 

Unto my fitting place. 


Some humble door among Thy many mansions, 
Some sheltering shade where sin and striving 
cease, 
And flows for ever through Heaven’s green expansions 
The river of Thy peace. 


There, from tho music round about mo stealing, 
I fain would learn the new and holy song, 
And find, at last, beneath Thyjtrees of healing, 

The life for which I long. 


We desire to call the attention of our readers 
to the approaching annual meeting of the 
London Domestic Mission Society. Collections 
will be made on its behalf on Sunday, May 
14, in various chapels, and the meeting will 
be held at the Mission House, George’s-row, 
Lever-street, City-road, on Wednesday evening, 
May 17. Tea will be provided at half-past 
six, to which the workers and friends of the 
Mission Stations are invited. The chair will 
be taken at half-past seven o’clock by the Rev. 
Stopford A. Brooke, M.A., and the meeting will 
be addressed by the Rev. Dr. Martineau, David 
Ainsworth Hsq., M.P., Mr. J. Allanson Picton, 
M.A., and other friends. 


_ Tue Rey. W. H. Channing sends us the follow- 
ing advertisement :~— 


“ Lost Hearts, Lost Huaps, anp Losr Hars.”— 
Amidst the enlivening meetings of the National Con- 
ference, last week, many lost their old hearts and 
heads and received them back renewed. But to tho 
undersigned fell the mischance—and to me alone, 
let me trust—of losing a new hat, and finding in 
its place one not so new. Mine was a Christie’s 
“Tondon best ministers’ soft hat, lined with 
light twilled silk,” and padded. And as my brother's 
head (who, amidst the confusion of the break-up of 
the Conference, interchanged with me) is larger than 
mine, it will be more befitting for both to re- 
exchange, if he will kindly give me his address,— 
W. H. Channing, 3, Campden House-road, Kensing 
ton, London, W. 


The Christian World nag the tollowing 
“Note” on the recent address to the Queen of 
the “Body of English Presbyterian Ministers 
in and near the cities of London and West- 
minister 7 :— 

Things seem to havo got rather mixed at the 
Court at Windsor, on the occasion of the presen- 
tation of Congratulatory Addresses to Her Majesty, | 
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on her happy escape from the attempt upon her 
life by the lunatic Maclean. It is startling to ob- 
serve that Dr. Martineau, whom we all know as a 
Unitarian of the most undoubted, if not of the high- 
est stamp, appeared at the head of a loyal body, re- 
presenting ‘‘ the English Presbyterians in and near 
the Cities of London and Westminster.” However, 
much some of the Presbyterians may respect Dr. 
Martineau, it must be gall and wormwood to them 
to let it go forth that this distinguished minister, 
and a number of his Unitarian brethren, really 
represented ‘‘the English Presbyterians.” The 
announcement does not mean, however, that either 
Dr. Martineau, on the one hand, or the Presbyterians 
on the other, have abandoned their theological 
differences, which separate them from each other 
as by ‘‘a great gulf,” The form employed to de- 
signate those whom Dr. Martineau really repre- 
sented: is the survival of an ofd legal contro- 
versy which has practically long since been settled. 


The Presbyterians to whom the Ohristian 
World refers are Scotch Presbyterians, as the 
names of their ministers very significantly in- 
dicate. We are not in love with the name, but 
it cannot be reasonably denied that, ecclesiasti- 
cally, we are the lineal descendants of the Hng- 
lish Presbyterians, and in that capacity have 
inherited their ancient Trusts and endowments. 


Ture series of St. Giles’s lectures at Edinburgh 
on “The Faiths of the World” was brought to a 
close on Sunday afternoon with a discourse by 
Professor Flint on ‘‘ Christianity in Relation to 
other Religions.” He maintained that Chris- 
tianity was the absolute religion in the sense of 
the perfect realisation of theidea which underlay 
and gave significance to all religions. Religion 
was the communion between a worshipping sub- 
ject and a worshipped object—the communion of 
man with what he believed to be a god, and 
Christianity alone of all religions gave a clear, 
self-consistent, adequate view of God. No re- 
ligions were wholly false or “without some soul 
of goodness,” and in so far as any religion was 
true or good, it was akin to the religion in which 
the fulness of truth and goodness implied in the 
idea of religion had. been realised—the absolute 
religion founded by Him who, in the spirit not of 
narrow exclusiveness, but of broadest inclusive- 
~ claimed to be “ the way, the truth, and the 

ife.” 


Tue late Sir Henry Cole was so closely con- 
nected with the foundation, development, and 
success of the great Museum and Art-School at 
South Kensington that the world has almost 
forgotten that he was once a popular writer; 
that, when quite a young man, he exerted him- 
self successfully to reform the system of Public 
Records; and that he had a considerable share 
in the establishment of the Penny Post. Dy- 
ing peacefully at the ripe age of eighty-six, he 
had long outlived a good deal of opposition of 
the unintelligent sort, and the value of his ser- 
vices had become almost universally recognised. 


Mr. W. B. Ranps, better known to the public 
under his pseudonyms of ‘‘ Matthew Browne” and 
“ Henry Holbeach,” died on Sunday, in his fifty- 
sixth year. Mr. Rands, besides his numerous con- 
tributions to the Contemporary Review and other 
periodical publications, published a number of works 
in book-form, among them ‘‘ The Shoemaker’s Vil- 
lage” (a novel), ‘‘ Chaucer’s England,” “ Views and 
Opinions,” “ Lilliput Levée,” and * Lilliput Lec- 
tures.” Mr. Rands was a fellow Sunday school 
teacher with the late George Dawson, and held very 
similar theological views, of a somewhat more 
“radical” complexion. He has on more than one 
occasion officiated in a Unitarian pulpit. The re- 
mains were interred this day, the Rey. George 
Carier, of Peckham, officiating. 


Hotiowayr's Pints.—This cooling Medicine has the hap- 
piest effect when the blood is overheated and a tendency 
to inflammatory action is set up in the system ; one Pill 
taken shortly before dinner does away with the indiges- 
tion, fulness, and flatuency—indications of a weak 
stomach, or disordered liver. A few Pills taken at bed- 
time act as alteratives and aperients; they not only re« 
lieve the bowels, but regulate every organ connected with 
them, overcome all acrid humours, and encourage a free 
supply of all the secretions essential to our well-being, 
Holloway’s Pills thoroughly cleanse and perfectly regulate 
the circulation, and beget a feeling of comfort in hot 
climates and high$temperatures, which is most desirable 
for preservation of health, 
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and Times of Frederick Douglass. 
Written by Himself, &c. With Illustra- 
tions. Hartford, Conn. (U.S.). Park Pub- 
lishing Company. 1881. * 

We remember no other instance in which a 
man has three times published chapters of his 
autobiography, and has been amply justified in 
doing so. The first narrative of the life of 
‘Frederick Douglass was printed in 1845, when 
he was twenty-eight years old. He had escaped 
from slavery seven years before,.and had be 
come a very effective speaker at Anti-slavery 
meetings. As many doubted whether he could 
ever have been a slave; he was induced to write 
out the leading facts connected with his experi- 
ence in slavery, giviiig names of persons and 
places, and dates. When Mr; Wendell Phillips saw 
the tmhatitiscript, he said that in Douglass’s place 
he would “throw it intd the fire; ” as it would 
rouse the vengeance of the slaveholders; who 
would probably recapture him. But he was 
willing to tun the tisk. The little book reached 
several editions, and has been translated into 
Frenth, German and, we believe, Italian. For- 


Life 


-titRately, for himself, and for the cause he had 


at heart, it was arranged for him that year to 
visit England. He arrived in 1845, and left in 
1847. He was not allowed a ticket as a cabin 
passenger on the Cambria; but the Hutchin- 
son family— sweet singers of anti-slavery and 
the good time coming ’—were fellow passen- 
gers, and often cheered him with their songs; 
and he received an invitation to give a lecture 
on slavery, onboard. A few Southerners swore 
he should not speak, and threatened violence; 
but when Captain Judkins gave orders to put 
them in irons, they learnt some decorum; 
though when they landed they flew to the Press, 
to justify their conduct, and to denounce Doug- 
lass. He could have had no better adyvertise- 
ment, and crowds everywhere flocked to his 
meetings. He roused remarkable enthusiasm. 
His very presence was a condemnation of 
slavery. It is base to oppress the weak; but 
perhaps the oppression of the strong most stirs 
the blood. It was an obvious outrage, that one 
with so fine a presence, so masculine in his 
eloquence, and of such independent spirit, should 
bear on his back the marks of the lash. He 
shrank from speaking much of his personal 
experiences; but those who read his narrative 
had little difficulty in realising how, at sixteen, 
he met force with force, and cowed the brutal 
negro-breaker, Covey. During his visit he 
helped Mr. G. Thompson and others in urging 
the ‘Free Church to “send back the money ” 
received from slaveholders; and though they 
did not succeed, they wakened Scotland to the 
iniquity of slavery. In Ireland he was welcomed 
by “the Liberator ” (as he was commonly called), 
who introduced him to a meeting asthe “ Black 
O’ Connell of the United States.”” John Mitchell, 
as is well known, when he reached America after 
the expiration of his sentence, wished for a “ slave 
plantation well stocked with slaves; ” but “ when 
the friends of repeal in the Southern States sent 
O‘Connell money with which to carry on his 
work, he, with ineffable scorn, refused the bribe, 
saying he would ‘never purchase the freedom 
of Ireland with the price of slaves’” (p. 243). 
Douglass was introduced during his travels to 
many eminent friends of freedom, and received 
the blessing of the venerable T. Clarkson, who 
said, “I have given sixty years of my life to the 


* This edition is sold by Triibner and Co., Ludgate- 
hill, for 10s. 6d.—the original price... A reprint, with 
the author’s consent, edited by Mr. J. Lobb, of The 
Christian Age, is published for 6s. at the Christian 
Age office, St. Bride-street. It is more closely printed, 
containing about 460 pp. ; but it is more attractive 
looking book, with better paper and a decorated cover ; 
the artist, however, who delineated a.village with palm 
trees, should have been told that they do not grow in 
Maryland. The American edition (to which the pages 
in our review refer) contains steel engravings of F, 
Douglass and President Lincoln, which are. much su- 
perior to the woodcuts in the reprint; though that of 
F. Douglass is by no means so satisfactory as photo- 
graphs which we have seen. There are sixteen wood- 
cuts in the American edition, only eight of which are 
reproduced ; but the Hnglish edition has other illustra- 
tions—portraits of T, Clarkson, Mrs. Stowe, and Gen. 
Garfield, and a view of Harper’s Ferry. We cannot say 
much of any of them, in either volume, as works of art. 
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emancipation of your people, and if I had sixty 
years more they should all be given to the same 
cause.” Before his return home his British 
friends felt that he ought ho longer to be en- 
dangered as a fugitive, and Mrs. Richardson 
raised a fund for hisransom. His old master, T. 
Auld, sold him his free papers for £150, dated 
December, 1846. His friends in this country 
had also raised £500 to enable him to establish 
apaper for the special benefit of the coloured 
people. He made his home in Rochester, N.Y., 
and there for a long series of years he edited and 
published weekly the North Star, afterwards 
known as Frederick Douglass's Paper, to dis- 
tinguish it from other papers of similar name. 
Its usual circulation was about 3,000. It pro- 
moted the object he had in view, and also greatly 
developed his mental and moral energies. He 
gave great offence, however, to Mr. Garrison and 
other old friends by renouncing their disunion 
and non-voting policy, and joining what was 
called the Liberty—afterwards the Free Soil— 
party. Subsequent events showed the wisdom of 
his choice. In 1855, at the request of a friend, he 
wrote “ My Bondageand my Freedom.” He re- 
composed the history of his slave life; and, as a 
literary production, it did ample credit to his 
self-culture during the ten years which had 
elapsed from his first narrative. He also added 
four chapters, in which he related his life as a 
freeman with modest brevity. 

More than a quarter of a century passed. 
During that period his life was endangered in 
the panic caused by John Brown’s raid at Har- 
per’s Ferry. The civil war followed. Slavery 
was abolished. The freed men received the suf- 
frage, and became American citizens. Douglass 
remoyed to Washington, where he edited the 
National Hra. He was appointed by President 
Grant to accompany the St. Domingo Commis- 
sion, and to a seat in the Council of the District 
of Columbia (by which he was entitled to be 
called “Hon.”). President Hayes made him 
United States Marshall; and President Garfield, 
on his resigning that post, gave him the office 
of Recorder of Deeds at Washington. Such 
changes of fortune rarely occur, even to self-made 
men; and he was urged to complete the record 
of his life to the present time. Hecould not but 
feel that it would be an encouragement to those 
in whose welfare he has always shown the deepest 
interest, to relate what may be done by one who 
had the courage and ability to live down preju- 
dice, and it is characteristic that it was a motive 
with him to bear his testimony to many who had 
been his friends and helpers. As he rewrote his 
first book when preparing his second, so he has 
now rewritten ‘“ My Bondage and my Freedom.” 
He has not amplified but abridged the narrative 
of his slave-life, which comprises about two-fifths 
of the present volume. There are some who will 
regard it as the most exciting portion, and no 
doubt it is the furthest removed from the experi- 
ence of his readers; but those who are already 
familiar with it will turn with yet deeper inter- 
est to the remarkable incidents of his subsequent 
career. Some of these we shall briefly relate. 

In 1855, he declined to relate the mode of his 
escape from slavery. He thought it very im- 
politic to let the slaveholders know how freedom 
was achieved. ‘Those who revealed the way too 
often closed it for their successors by putting 
the tyrants on their guard. Now, there is no 
reason for secrecy ; and we learn that he travelled 
from Baltimore to New York in the garb of a 
seaman. Having worked in a ship-yard, he 
could keep up the character; and he had bor- 
rowed from a free-coloured sailor his “ protection ” 
certificate. At New York he was joined by the 
free woman of colour to whom he was engaged, 
and there they were married ; they took up their 
abode at New Bedford, and as the shipwrights 
there refused to work with him, he gained his 
living by such rough hard labour as a negro was 
allowed to undertake. It was three years before 
he became a public advocate of the cause so 
deeply embedded in his heart. 

Mr. Douglass’s second visit to England wasin 
1859, after the arrest of John Brown. It was 
known that they had been on confidential terms; 
but it afterwards proved that, so far from en- 
couraging Brown’s attempt, Douglass had 
warned him from it. Some future biographer 
of the heroic man whose death had such a 
wonderful effect in promoting a reaction for 
freedom may gain many interesting particulars 
from this narrative. Douglass first saw J. Brown 
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in 1847. He was then carrying on a prosperous 
business at Springfield, Mass. When he was 
conducted from his handsome “store” to hig 
residence, he was surprised to find it a small 
wooden building in a back street, as bare as 
possible of furniture; and the meal provided 
was of the plainest description. “ Hyerything 
implied stern truth, solid purpose and rigid 
economy;” all that Brown could save was de- 
voted to the great object of his life. His natural 
strength of will was intensified by deep religious 
feeling. His plan then was, to have a band of 
picked men, who should have their hiding places 
in the mountains that stretched away into the 
Slave-States; these were to attract the most 
daring slaves to join them ; this would teach the 
masters the insecurity of their “property” ! 
As to the danger to himself, “he could but be 
killed, and he had no better use for his life than 
to lay it down in the cause of the slave.” 
Douglass “afterwards became more and more 
tinged by the colour of this man’s strong im- 
pressions,” and he believed that slavery could 
only be destroyed by bloodshed. Brown took 
@ conspicuous part in the Kansas war. About 
three weeks before the raid on Harper’s Ferry, 
he summoned Douglass to a secluded spot in 
Pennsylvania, and told him the new scheme, 
which he opposed with all the arguments in his 
power; but Brown was not a man to be shaken 
in his purpose. When the news came of the 
attempt and its failure, it was no easy matter 
for Douglass to escape from Philadelphia to 
Canada and from thence to England, as his in- 
timacy with Brown was notorious; and Governor 
Wise of Virginia had obtained the help of the 
President to apprehend him. As the brave old 
* Captain” expressly said that he, and he alone, 
was responsible for all that happened, the in- 
vestigating committee appointed by Congress 
found that they laboured in vain to implicate 
any one in the attempt.* 

‘ Hmerson’s prediction—that Brown’s gallows 
would become like the cross—was being fulfilled. 
.. .~ Allover the North, men were singing the 
John Brown song. His body was in the dust, but 
his soul was marching on,” and the election of 
Lincoln to the Presidency was the result of the 
new life and power given to the principle of 
justice and liberty. Douglass threw himself 
into the contest with firmer faith and more 
ardent hope than ever before. When, however, 
it became evident that the South was in earnest 
in its threats of disruption, the North was ter- 
rified into base concessions. “Most of the 
Northern legislatures repealed their personal 
liberty Bills,” and “ anti-slavery meetings 
were ruthlessly assailed and broken up.” Happily 
the South, by commencing the war, turned 
against itself that love for the Union which the 
Abolitionists had once deemed so baneful. If 
the North had met with the military success it 
expected, the Union would have been restored 
without detriment to slavery. The Washington 
Governraent announced to the world that 
“however the war for the Union might termi- 
nate, no change would be madein the relation of 
master and slave” (p. 356). There was a great 
fear of alienating the Border States, which re- 
mained in the Union, and soldiers returned 
slaves to their masters! Douglass from the 
first reproached the North for only fighting 
with one hand! The slaves in the South were 
helping the Confederacy by their toils, while 
the North discarded the help of the free negroes. 
At last the Administration consented to enlist 
coloured soldiers, and Douglass earnestly sum- 
moned his people to arms. ‘I'wo of his sons en- 
listed, and their regiment made full proof of 
courage and endurance, but the Confederates 
treated coloured soldiers as felons, and they 
were neither paid nor promoted on the same 
footing as their white comrades. Douglass felt 
bound to lay the complaints of his people before 
the President and the Secretary of War, and he 
gives a very interesting account of his inter- 
view. They evidently felt the justice of 
his claims, but were hampered by the popular 
prejudices. Mr. Stanton said that he should be 
made Assistant-Adjutant to a recruiting 
general, but the commission never arrived! 
They “fought the rebellion, but not its cause.” 


* The English editor has done well to append a note 
of two pages (with a view of Harper's Ferry), pp. 266- 
268, giving an account of J. Brown’s trial and execu- 
tion. It is auseful record for English readers. 
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At length the time came (Jan. 1, 1863) when 
the step which Mr. Lincoln personally desired 
seemed to be justified in the interests of the 
Union. ‘The Government, which could not 
legally emancipate the slaves of their supporters, 
proclaimed liberty to those of their enemies. It 
was thus, no doubt, open to criticism ; but, practic- 
ally, it was accepted as a change of policy of the 
utmost importance. Up to the last, there was 
doubt whether the President would carry out 
his purpose. Douglass gives a graphic account 
of the great meeting at the Tremont Temple, 
Boston, which awaited the proclamation. A line 
of messengers was established between the 
telegraph office and the platform. 


Hight, nine, ten o’clock came and went, and 
still no word. A visible shadow seemed falling on 
the expecting throng, which the confident utterances 
of the speakers sought in vain to dispel. At last, 
when patience was well nigh exhausted, and 
suspense was becoming agony, man (I think it was 
Judge Russell) with hasty step advanced through 
the crowd, and with a face fairly illumined with the 
news he bore, exclaimed in tones that thrilled all 
hearts, ‘It is coming!” ‘It is on the wires ee? 
The effect of this announcement was startling be- 
yond description, and the scene was wild and grand. 
Joy and gladness exhausted all forms of expression, 
{rom shouts of praise, to sobs and tears. My old 
friend Rue, a colored preacher, a man of wonderful 
vocal power, expressed the heartfelt emotion of the 
hour when he led all voices in the anthem, 

«Sound the loud timbrel o’er Egypt's dark sea, 

Jehovah hath triumphed, his people are free.” 
The meeting [adjourned to a church] did not break 
up till near the dawn of day. It was one of the 
most affecting and thrilling occasions I ever wit- 
nessed,—P, 359. 


Mr. Lincoln’s hesitation (as well as his de- 
cision) was justified by the result. Those who 
were tired of the war said that they were willing to 
fight for the Union, but not for the freedom of 
negroes; and in July, 1863, a draft for enlistment 
was opposed in New York by a mob, chiefly 
Trish, which poured forth its fierce wrath on the 
coloured people. 


It spared neither age nor sex; it hanged negroes, 
simply because they were negroes ; it murdered 
women in their homes, and burnt their homes over 
their heads; it dashed out the brains of young 
children against the lampposts, it burned the 
colored orphan asylum, a noble charity on the 
corner of Fifth Avenue, and, scarce allowing time for 
the helpless two hundred children to make good 
their escape, plundered the building of every 
valuable piece of furniture; and colored men, 
women, and children were forced to seek conceal- 
ment in cellars or garrets, or wherever else it could 
be found, until this high carnival of crime and 
reign of terror should pass away.—P. 361. 


General Grant secured the confidence of the 
coloured troops by ordering his other soldiers to 
treat them with due respect; but the President 
found that the slaves in the South were less 
affected by his proclamation than he expected; 
and he summoned Douglass to an interview to 
devise means to make them acquainted with it 
(this, however, was rendered unnecessary by the 
success of the war). While they were convers- 
ing, a loyal Governor was twice announced ; and 
Mr. Lincoln said, “ Tell Governor Buckingham 
to wait, for I want to have a long talk with my 
friend Frederick Douglass.” We have a most 
interesting account of the inauguration after 
Lincoln’s re-election. “The address sounded 
more like a sermon than a State paper”; its 
solemn words well befitted one who was on the 
eve of martyrdom. In the evening Douglass 
resolved to attend the President’s reception at 
the White House. He was turned back by the 
police, who said that they had orders to admit 
no persons of colour. He refused to believe it, 
and sent a message to the President. It proved 
that the police had no such orders. “ They 
were mut ie complying with an old custom, the 
outgrowth of slavery, as dogs will sometimes 
rub their necks, long after their collars are re- 
moved, thinking they are still there.” He was 
admitted to the spacious reception room :— 


Like a mountain pine, high above all others, 
Mr. Lincoln stood in his grand simplicity, and 
home-like beauty. Recognising me even before I 
reached him, he exclaimed, so that all around could 
hear him, ‘‘Here comes my friend Douglass.” 
Taking me by the hand, he said;—‘‘ I am glad to 
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see you. Isaw you in the crowd to-day listening 
to my inaugural address ; how did you like 16?” 
I said, ‘Mr. Lincoln, I must not detain you with 
my poor opinion, while there are thousands waiting 
to shake hands with you.” ‘No, no,” he said, 
‘you must stop alittle, Douglass, there is no mau 
in the country whose opinion I value more than 
yours, I want to know what you think of it?” I 
replied, ‘Mr. Lincoln, that was a sacred effort.” 
“Tam glad you liked it,” he said, and I passed 
on.—P, 373. 


We read with deep interest what is further 
said of this great and good man.* 

After the war was ended, a great work re- 
mained in securing the amendment of the Con- 
stitution, and the suffrage for the freedmen. 
President Johnson could not be trusted, and 
the National Loyalists summoned a convention 
at Philadelphia. Douglass was elected as a 
delegate from Rochester, N.Y.: a remarkable 
distinction, as it contained 60,000 white citizens, 
and only about 200 coloured ones. On his 
journcy he met a large body of delegates from 
the South and West, who were anxious to 
persuade him that it would ruin the objects 
of the Convention if a coloured man attended 
it. OF course he did not consent to contradict 
the principle and practice of his life. 
the procession of delegates was formed at Phila- 
delphia it was expected that no one would walk 
with him, but Mr. T. Tilton, an eminent editor, 
cordially joined him. In Philadelphia the “ popu- 
lace had mobbed anti-slavery meetings, burned 
temperance hallsand churches owned by coloured 
people, and burned down Pennsylvania Hall 
because it had opened its doors to people of 
different colours on terms of equality;” but 
now, instead of being pelted or hissed, along the 
whole line of march he was cheered repeatedly 
and enthusiastically. The delegates felt their 
mistake. “Cordial greeting took the place of 
cold aversion. ‘The victory was short, signal, 
and complete” (p. 399). Six years later, 1872, a 
remarkable testimony was given to the value of 
the suffrage in raising the estimation of the 
negroes. Douglass had presided over a National 
Convention of Coloured Citizens, and when 
the Republicans of the State of New York 
were choosing electors for the appointment of 
the President, they put his name at the head 
of their ticket. They carried the State by a 
majority of 50,000, and the Electoral College 
at Albany “committed to (his) custody the 
sealed up electoral vote of the great State of 
New York, and commissioned (him) to bring 
that vote to the National Capital. Only a few 
years before, any coloured man was forbidden 
by law to carry a United States mail-bag from 
from one post-office to another” (p. 425). 

There is no part of his history to which 
Douglass refers with greater pleasure than his 
altered relations towards his old master and his 
family. He had written of Captain Auld with 
great contempt and severity ; but when he was 
lecturing at Philadelphia, he heard that Mrs. 
Sears, the daughter of Captain Auld’s first wife, 
who had been kind to him as a child, had been 
one of his hearers. He asked permission to call 
on her, and though he had not seen her since 
she was about eight years old, he at once recog- 
nised her from among a number of other ladies. 


Amanda made haste to tell me that she agreed 
with me about slavery, and that she had freed all 
her slaves as they had become ofage. She brought 
her children to me, and | took them in my arms 
with sensations that I could not describe. One ex- 
planation of the feeling of this lady towards me was, 
that her mother, who died when she was yet a 
tender child, had been briefly described by me in a 
little ‘‘ Narrative of my Life,” published many years 
before our meeting, and when I could have had no 
motive but the highest for what I said of her. She 
had read my story, and learned something of the 
amiable qualities of her beloved mother.—Pp. 402- 
403. 


Three years ago she summoned Douglass to 
her death bed, to tell her as much as he could 
about the mother whom she was hoping to meet 
in the better world. The year before, he had 
called on Captain Auld, whom he had not seen 
for forty years, who was then broken by age and 


*The Appendix, pp. 489-502, contains Douglass's 
oration on the unveiling of the Freedmen’s monument to 
Lincoln, 1876, which we reviewed at the time. Tho 
English edition embodies it in the varrative, pp. 369-380, 
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palsy, and was near his death. Both were 
deeply affected, though they soon conversed 
freely about the past. Auld said that he never 
liked slavery, and Douglass told him that if he 
had done him any injustice in what he had 
written it was involuntary—they were both 
“victims of a system.” We note that he has 
somewhat softened his description of him in the 
new Life. While he was U.S. Marshall, he de- 
livered an address at Easton, where he had been 
put in gaol and offered for sale for planning to 
escape from slavery; among his friendly hearers 
was the sheriff who had then locked him up! 
(p. 450) Healso delivered an address on John 
Brown at Harper’s Ferry, and on the platform 
from which he spoke “ sat the Hon. Andrew J. 
Hunter, the prosecuting attorney for the State 
of Virginia, who conducted the cause of the State 
against John Brown that consigned him to the 
gallows” (p. 458). He was also taken in a 
Revenue cutter to visit the Lloyd estate, which 
he had left as a slave-child fifty-six years before, 
and was received with great courtesy by the 
great-grandson of the old Governor of Maryland, 
whose form and features were vividly depicted 
on his memory. His visit to the family burial» 
ground, which used to excite his awe, is the sub: 
ject of one of the engravings. He spent an hour 
in kindly conversation with Mrs. Buchanan, 
widow of an admiral, and a daughter of Go- 
vernor Lloyd. 

When I left, a beautiful little grand-daughter of 
hers, with a pleasant smile on her face, handed me 
a bouquet of many colored flowers. I never accepted 
such a gift with a sweeter sentiment of gratitude 
than from the hand of this lovely child. It told me 
many things, and among them that a new dispen- 
sation of justice, kindness, and human brotherhood 
was dawning notonly in the North but in the South ; 
that the war, and the slavery that caused the war, 
were things of the‘past, and that the rising generation 
are turning their eyes from the sunset of decayed 
institutions to the grand possibilities of a glorious 
future.—P. 456. 


That generous friend of the coloured race, 
Hon. Gerrit Smith, once said to Douglass, who 
was doubting whether to accept an invitation 
to meet a distinguished company, “ Ah! you 
must go, Douglass, it is your mission to break 
down the walls of separation between the two 
races,” and, probably no one has been more 
successful in doing so. The chapter entitled 
“Tncidents and Events” (p. 459) records a 
number of interesting anecdotes, which not only 
show the prejudice against colour, but the happy 
way in which he often surmounted it. We have 
noticed his appointment, in 1866, as a delegate 
from Rochester : he resided there for a quarter of 
a century; but before he had been there many 
years, lecturing and editing his paper, coloured 
travellers informed him that they felt the in- 
fluence of his labours when they came within 
fifty miles! When he left, his frends procured 
a marble bust of him, which found a place in a 
hall of the Rochester University, and~ the 
Rochester Democrat testified that he ranked “as 
among the greatest men, not only of this city 
but of the nation.” 

The Right Hon. J. Bright, in a prefatory note 
to the English edition, says that this book “is 
one which will stimulate the individual to noble 
effort and to virtue; while it will act as a lesson 
and a warning to every nation whose policy is 
based upon injustice and wrong. I hope it ma 
find its way into many thousands of Englis 
homes.” In this hope we heartily accord. It 
is rare for any man to have so truly honour- 
able a record. The eminence he has atiained 
he has chiefly valued as a means of raising 
his people. It is his mother’s despised race, 
rather than that of his father, to which he 
has devoted his life. We conclude with a few 
extracts from the lesson which he draws from 
his career :— 

I have aimed to assure them that knowledge can 
be obtained under difficulties; . .. that neither 
slavery, stripes, imprisonment, nor proscription need 
extinguish self-respect, crush manly ambition, or 
paralyze effort; that no power outside of himself 
can prevent a man from sustaining an honourable 
character, and a useful relation to his day and 
generation ; that neither institutions nor friends can 
make a race to stand, unless it has strength in its 
own legs...In my communication with the 
colored people I have endeavoured to deliver them 
from the power of superstition, bigotry, and priest- 
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craft. .. I have urged upon them self-reliance, 
self-respect, industry, perseverance, and economy— 
to make the best of both worlds—but to make the 
best of this world, first, because it comes first, and 
that he who does not improve himself by the motives 
and opportunities afforded by this world gives the 
best evidence that ke would not improve in any 
other world.—Pp. 487, 488. 


—o——_ 


Hiterary Hotes. 


Tue May Atlantic will contain the last poem 
written by Longfellow, the proof of which passed 
under his hand but a day or two before his illness. 

‘How to Live on Notuine” is to be the title 
of a new book on cooking. It is designed to show 


oe 


“how to saye money where it is now positively thrown 


away. 

Tue centenary of the birth of Frederick Frdbel, 
deviser of the Kindergarten system of education, 
was celebrated last week all over Germany. 

A merrtTina was held on Monday, in the hall of 
Hertford College, Oxford, to promote the erection 
of a memorial to William Tyndale, the first 
translator of the New Testament from Greek into 
Unglish. 

A szries of Holiday Handbooks is in prepara- 
tion to some less-frequented districts at home and 
on the Continent. The first,.“‘A Trip to the 
Ardennes,” will be followed, early in May, by “A 
Holiday in Holland.” 

Tun Atheneum states that the article on West- 
cott and Hort’s textual theory in the new number of 
the Quarterly Review is believed to be written by 
Dean Burgon, in continuation of his two former 
articles upon New Testament revision; that on 
Jonathan Swift in the same periodical is said to be 
by Mr. Churton Collins ; and the review of the third 
and fourth volumes of Mr. Leck’s ‘History of 
England in the Highteenth Century” is rumoured 
to come from the pen of Mr. Abraham Hayward, 

Mussrs. H. |Soturran anp Co. have in the 
press an important reprint of one of the classic 
English authors, of whose productions there has not 
hitherto been a library edition, viz., the works of 
Samuel Richardson. It will form twelve thick 
volumes, demy octavo, and will be ready in the 
ensuing autumn. It is a pleasure to hear of a new 
attempt to honour the greatest of English novelists. 

Prorressor Buackmt appears to have but a poor 
opinion of the work done by the latest Revisers of 
the New Testament. He is reported to have said 

‘at the meeting of the Royal Society of Edinburgh 
that ‘‘On the whcle, while those who are ignorant 
of Greek may here and there derive a useful hint 
from the photographic minuteness with which the 
authors of the Revised Version have transferred 
some indifferent details of the original into English, 
it is in the highest degree undesirable that a version 
s0 marked by minute scrupulosity about trifles, 
servile verbalism, want of taste, and disregard of 
English idiom should be allowed to take the place 
which the Authorised Version has so long occupied 

. in the estimation of all educated readers.” 

M. Victor Huco has sent to the press a new 
drama, Torquemada, which will be published by 
M. Albert Quartin at the end of next month. It 
is in three acts, with a prologue headed ‘‘In Pace,” 
~ Tux French Minister of Public Instruction has 
given a commission to M. Maurice Tourneux to 
examine the numerous MSS. of Diderot that are 
known to exist in Russia, with a view to preparing 
an authoritative edition of his works. 

Proressor OwENn has recently received from the 
Duke of Mantua a gold medal, bearing on one side 
a portrait of the Duke in bold relief, and on the 
other the names of the great men (including Dante, 
Michael Angelo, Raphael, Cuvier, &., and lastly, 
Professor Owen himself) to whom this mark of 
distinction has been presented. 

Acconpine to Harper's Weekly, Mr. George 
Dolby, who acted as manager and confidential 
agent for Charles Dickens during the novelist’s 
last tour in America, proposes to publish all tie 
letters Dickens wrote him on business. It is said 
that these epistles describe American audiences in 
the same vein of caustic pleasantry that pervades 
“Martin Chuzzlewit.” 

Tue Darwin Medal, founded by the Midland 
Union of Natural History Societies, has been cast 
by Mr. Joseph Moore, of Birmingham, It bears 
a likeness of Mr. Darwin on the onerside, and on 
the reverse an inscription relating briefly to the 
history of its foundation, together with a branch 
of coral, indicative of one of Mr. Darwin’s most 
important and successful researches, 
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Our Contenrporaries, 


LONGFELLOW. 


The Echo, in an article on the Ethical Teaching 
of Longfellow, writes :— 


The poet is not necessarily a moral teacher any 

more than the artist. 
Art’s perfect form no moral needs, 

And Beauty is its own excuse. 
Yet beyond question the poet who elects to become 
a guide and teacher of men ‘is sure thereby. to 
increase his audience, provided he is qualified for 
the task which he undertakes. It is the teaching 
of Longfellow, quite as much as his poetic genius, 
which has ensured to his writings the wide-spread 
popularity they enjoy. Longfellow, like most of 
the American poets, had inherited much that was 
valuable in the Puritan traditions, and yet was 
emancipated from the repulsive dogmas of the old 
Calvinism. Almost all of them—Bryant, Lowell, 
Whittier, Emerson, as well as Longfellow—have 
represented the humanitarian Christian school of 
thought. To many it came with a feeling of sur- 
prise that the deceased poet throughout his life- 
time was a loyal adherent to that Unitarian com- 
munity whose glory it is that its successes arefound 
rather in its leavening influence than its propagand- 
ist zeal; but the free, yet devout spirit of Channing 
breathes in almost every page of his writings. 
His broad catholicity recognised the unity of the 
religious sentiment in Romanist and Lutheran, 
Puritan and Quaker, Indian and Jew. Rarely 
indeed has a writer arrived at such a rare height of 
tolerance that, while he has left behind him that 
which will endear his memory to the adherents of 
almost every creed, he has left no line which would 
even indicate to posterity the existence of that 
section of the Christian Church to which he himself 
belonged. 

DARWIN AND HIS OPPONENTS. 

The Observer points out-that what Newton did for 
the theory of masses in bulk, and without regard to 
other physical qualities than their size and density, 
Dalton did for chemistry when he promulgated the 
theory of atomic equivalents. With Newton and 
Dalton the name of Darwin is fully worthy to rank, 
and we may justly pride ourselves upon the fact that 
the three greatest generalisations which have yet 
been given to the world have been due to the genius 
of Englishmen. Newton and Dalton encountered 
but little opposition. Chemistry has never incurred 
the anathema of the Church, Darwin was less for- 
tunate ; and had a professorship or some other such 
substantial distinction been an object to him, hu- 
man thought would, perhaps, have lost many years 
of its growth, When the “ Origin of Species” first 
appeared it passed through every stage of opposi- 
tion. Itis an old saying that, when a new and 
strange truth is promulgated, we are at once told that 
it is wicked and irreligious. Even politicians had 
their fling at it, and Lord Beaconsfield, then Mr. 
Disraeli, went down to Oxford to tell a crowd of 
country parsons and Conservative squires that he at 
least, for one, was “‘ on the side of the angels,” and 
declined to believe himself the lineal descendant of 
@ monkey. 

FREETHOUGHT AND DEMOCRACY. 

The Pall Mall Gazette writes:—The freo- 
thinking born of real speculative thought has no 
visible democratic bias, The two names which 
for most educated Europeans of this generation 
eminently represent the rejection of supernatural 
authority are those of Strauss and Renan. Now 
M. Renan’s political opinions are so cautious and 
moderate that many, perhaps most, Frenchmen 
who are decided Republicans would class him as a 
Conservative, or even a Reactionist. As for Strauss, 
his last published work ended with the enanciation 
of a most distinctly Conservative creed in politics, 
and, what was more curious, in music. The leaders 
of freethinking natural science, as we pointed out on 
Saturday, are not as a rule to be found in the ranks 
of democrats or advanced Liberals. If we go back 
upon the past, the story is the same. For a full 
century Hobbes was in England the special horror 
of the orthodox. Hobbism and Atheism were all 
but synonymous. Yet Hobbes was in person a 
strong royalist, and his theory of politics was 
thoroughly anti-democratic. Hume as a historian 
gave to the exposition of English public affairs a 
Tory bias from which the popular teaching of 
history has only just recovered; and he 650 little 
believed in popular institutions that he predicted 
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an absolute monarchy as the euthanasia of 
British liberties. Voltaire, again, has fora century 
been to Continental orthodoxy what Hobbes and 
Hume haye been to that of our own country. 
Though he was a sincere and even a vehemens 
theist, his attacks on. ecclesiastical systems made 
his name a symbol of infidelity. But Voltaire was 
no demagogue or democrat. He belonged by taste 
and intellectual habit to the select society of the 
ancien régime—a society which prepared the way for 
the Revolution without -knowing it. That society 
was aristocratic in every sense, and moro com- 
pletely penetrated by disbelief in supernatural 
religion than any society comparable to it for intel- 
lectual power and brilliancy has ever been before or 
since, If we look to the present House of Commons 
for fixed relations between speculative opinions and 
political practice we see that Mr. A. Balfour, who 
has proclaimed himself in philosophy more sceptical 
if possible than Hume, is as good a Tory as Hume 
could have desired, while some of the most violent 
members of the Irish No Rent party make a parade 
of Catholic orthodoxy, We fail on the whole to see 
any historical justification either in the present or 
in the past for offering aristocracy as the one sure 
and certain bulwark against Atheism. 


Deata or R. W. Emersoyn.—Just as we are 
going to press we hear with extreme regret 
the announcement of the death of Emerson, 
which occurred at his residence in Concord, on 
Thursday night. Next week we have reason to 
expect a tribute to his character, and some esti- 
mate of his life-work, from the pen of his old 
friend, the Rev. W. H. Channing. 


Stratrorp-on-Avon.—Sunday was the anniver- 
sary of Shakespeare’s birth. In the beautiful 
church where the poet is buried a sermon from the 
Vicar, appropriate to the occasion, was preached on 
that day. On Monday the usual series of dramatic 
performances at the Memorial Theatre was com- 
menced. These performances are to continue till the 
6thof May, and are under the direction of Mr. Ed- 
ward Compton, 


Tux Sunpay Socrery.—At the ordinary meeting 
of the Committee of this Society on Monday last. 
Mr, James Heywood, F.B.S., proposed, and Profes- 
sor Corfield, M.D., seconded, and it was carried 
unanimously :—‘ That this Committee unfeignedly 
lament the death of Mr, Charles R. Darwin, F.R.S., to 
whom, as one of its first vice-presidents, the Sunday 
Society owes a deep debt of gratitude and desire to 
express their heartfelt sympathy with Mrs. Darwin 
and the family in the loss they have sustained by 
the decease of the distinguished naturalist, who 
while introducing his great discoveries showed so 
much consideration for the feelings of others and 
rendered such valuable services to mankind that 
his name will be pre-eminently identified with the 
scientific achievements of the nineteenth century.” 


Tux Lonpon Scuoon Boarp held its weekly meet- 
ing on Thursday. Mr. H. Gover’s amendment to 
the recommendation of the School Management Com- 
mittee was withdrawn, and another amendment was 
proposed by Mr. Ross referring back to the Commit- 
tee the whole question of higher elementary schools, 
with an instruction that no report be presented till 
after the general election of the Board in November 
next, so that the opinion of the ratepayers might be 
taken on the subject. The debate was again ad- 
journed. A letter was ordered to be addressed to 
the Education Department, asking that the repre- 
sentatives at the Board for Lambeth be increased 
from six to eight, and for Chelsea from four to five. 


Tue Lrseration Soctery will hold its annual 
meeting at the Metropolitan Tabernacle next 
Wednesday evening. The list of speakers is an 
unusually strong and representative one, including 
some Churchmen. 


Epps’s CocoaA.—GRATEFUL AND Comrorrine. --“ By a tho 
rough knowledge of the natural laws which govern the 
operations of digestion and nutrition, and bya careful 
application of the fine properties of well-selected cocoa, 
Mr. Epps has provided our breakfast tables with a deli- 
eately-flavoured beverage which may save us many heavy 
doctors’ bills. It is by the judicious use of such article 
of diet that a constitution may be gradually built up unti. 
strong enough to resist every tendency to disease. Hun- 
dreds of subtle maladies are floating around us ready to 
attack wherever there is a weak point. We may escape 
many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well fortified with 
pure blood and a properly nourished frame.”—Civil Ser- 
vice Gazette.—Made simply with boiling water or milk, 
Sold only in Packets labelled—‘‘James Errs & Co., 
Homoeopathic Chemists, London.” Also makers of Epps’ 
Chocolate Essence for afternoon use. ' 
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Religious Intelligence. 


BRITISH AND FOREIGN UNITARIAN 
ASSOCIATION. 


COUNCIL MEETING. 


The third meeting of the Council for the 
current session was held at the offices of the 
Association, in Norfolk-street,’ on Wednesday 
afternoon. In the unavoidable absence of the 
President, Mr. D. Ainsworth, M.P., the chair 
was taken by Mr. Hoprcoop, and there were 
also present the Revs. R. Spears, R. Shaen 
(Royston), T. L. Marshall, T. W. Freckelton, T. 
Timmins (Portsmouth), W. H. Channing, E. M. 
Geldart, Miss Anna Swanwick, Dr. W. B. Car- 
penter, C.B.; Messrs. I. M. Wade, H. Jeffery, 
H. R. Greg (Styal), M. P. Manfield (Northamp- 
ton), J. T. Preston, Edwin Ellis (Guildford), 
¥. Nettlefold, W. Shaen, T. C. Clarke, D. Mar- 
tineau, S. S. Tayler (Treasurer), and the Rev. 
H. Ierson (Secretary). 

The Secretary read the minutes of the last 
Council Meeting, and also the report of the 
Executive Committee, to the Council. 


Report. 

Very shortly after the last meeting of the Council the 
sad intelligence was received of the decease of Dr. 
Bellows, an honorary member. and correspondent of the 
Association. The Committee have communicated to 
Mrs. Bellows and 1o the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion through their Directors the expression of the deep 
regret which was universally felt amongst us at the loss 
of soeminent and able a supporter of Unitarian prin- 
ciples, who was alike beloved and honoured, both in 
England and America, As the Council will desire to 
take part in these expressions of condolence, the cor- 
respondence is hete laid before them. The Committee 
would also direct the attention of the Council to the recent 
decease of two eminent American Unitarians, Henry 
Wadsworth Longfellow and the Rey. Orville Dewey, 
the one a poet whose writings have obtained for him 
the affectionate reverence of mankind, even beyond the 
range of English-speaking people, the other a veteran 
amongst the most bighly esteemed of our ministers, 
whose works have always been welcomed by thoughtful 
and earnest readers. 

By invitation of the Society for the Liberation of 
Religion from State Patronage and Control, some mem- 
bers of the Committee assisted at the Conference 
recently held at the Westminster Palace Hotel, to con- 
sider the question of the Heclesiastical Endowments of 
the metropolis, with special reference to two Bills now 
before Parliamentrelating to this matter. 

The effort has been continued to awaken interest in 
Unitarian principles at Cambridge. A course of three 
lectures*was delivered last term by the Rey. P. H. Wick- 
steed on the'subject of Biblical Criticism. Application had 
been made fortheuse ofthe Lecture!Hall of the Cambridge 
Young Men’s Christian Association, but it was refused, 
and the lectures were given in the smaller Guildhall. 
Although the audiences were not large, the attention 
shown is reported to have been thoughtful and sympa- 
thetic, and so far encouraging. Some earnest discus- 
sion took place at the close ot two of these lectures. 

An endeavour is being made by a few zealous friends 
to establish Unitarian services at Bournemouth. They 
are held in one of the rooms connected with the Town 
Hall. The Committee have thought it right to en- 
courage this effort, which they heartily commend to the 
attention and support of visitors to this rising watering- 
place, 

At Stamford Unitarian”services have been conducted 
in aprivate house by lay residents of the town since 
the beginning of February, and lectures have been 
given there in a public hall by the Revs. H. Ierson and 
J. P. Hopps. It is impossible to say at present what 
may be the issue of this effort, but the report of the 
last lecture showed that public attention was being not 
ineffectually drawn to Unitarian principles. 

Assistance has been given to the endeavour of the 
Rey. H. Austin, with encouragement from the Western 
Union, to re-establish Unitarian Services at Swindon. 
The resident Unitarians appear to have taken up the 
work with much heartiness and determination. 

Under the auspices of the East Anglian Unitarian 
Association lectures have been delivered by Rev. T. W. 
Freckelton in Peterborough, Lynn, Norwich, and Ips- 
wich, and in the last-named town other lectures by the 
Revs. E. M. Geldart, H. W. Perris, and R. Spears, A 
grant has been made in aid of these lectures, and 
further help is sought for continued work of this kind 
in the Hastern Counties. 

The Committee invite special attention to the reduc- 
tion in the price of the sermons on ‘‘ Nature and Life” 
and ‘‘The Life that now is,” by Robert Collyer, which 
they have been enabled to effect by taking the remainder 
stock of this work from the publishers of the reprint, 
It has been sold for some time at 4s. for the two 
volumes bound together, already a large reduction from 
the original price. It is now offered at 2s., with a still 
further reduction to 1s, 6d. if twelve copies or more 
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are ordered. The work is admirably suited for a gift- 
book to friends of other denominations who desire to 
learn what the teaching of Unitarianism is, especially 
on its practical side. 

An edition of the ‘‘ Unitarian Handbook,” by the 
Rev. R. Spears, having been printed in Welsh, trans- 
lated by Mr. David Evans, 500 copies were ordered for 
distribution amongst Orthodox Welsh Ministers. The 
South Wales Unitarian Society have undertaken to dis- 
pose of the work in the manner proposed as effectually 
and as early as possible. 

At the time of the republication of the work by the 
Rey. J. H. Thom, ‘Christ the Revealer,” as also of 
Mr. J. Blanco White’s ‘‘ Heresy and Orthodoxy,” it was 
intended that they should hereafter be presented gratis 
to ministers in the same manner in which the gift of 
Dr. Channing’s§Works continues to be made. The Com- 
mittee being of opinion that the period had come for 
carrying out this intention, they ordered advertisements 
accordingly, and between four and five hundred copies 
of each work have been sent, up to the present time, to 
ministers and students. Grants have been made as 
follows since the last [meeting: to Longton a (second) 
grant of £5 towards clearing the debt for chapel re- 
pairs, £10 to the East Anglican Association for lectures 
for services at Dowlais £5, Lympstone £10, Swindon £10, 
Chelmsford £20, also to Mr. Aaron, of Salem, Southern 
India, £5, and £30 for the completion of the Parsonage 
House, Madras. 

Grants of books have been made for public and chapel 
libraries, at Newcastle, Padiham, Poole, and Deptford ; 
for a bazaar at Denton ; to several ministers for private 
study ; to twenty inquirers ; for presentation at a con- 
firmation service at Park-lane, Wigan; and to the 
South Wales Society for distribution, as before men- 
tioned, 500 copies of the Unitarian Handbook. The 
total of books given has been 1,004, besides eighty-one 
copies of Dr. Channing’s Works to ministers and stu- 
dents. The number of tracts granted is 13,881. These 
have been sent to Bournemouth, Ringwood, Brighton, 
Chesterfield, Stamford, Wisbeach, Ipswich, Bristol, 
Swindon, Padibam, Blackhill, Co. Durham, and in 
London to Little Portland-street, Brixton, Blackfriars, 
Deptford, Stamford-street, Stepney, and Wandsworth. 

The Committee have the pleasure to state that Dr. 

James Freeman Clarke, who had been appointed with 
Dr. Edward Everett Hale to represent the American 
Unitarian Association at our Annual Meeting, has kindly 
consented to preach the sermon on that occasion, the 
gentleman who had been appointed to that duty having 
generously suggested that in honour of so distinguished 
a guest he should prefer to stand aside for the present 
year. 
The Annual Meeting will be held in Unity Church, 
Islington, May 31, and the Conference on the following 
morning in Essex-street Chapel, Strand. Instead of the 
nsual collation, a soirée will be held at six p.m. in the 
Cannon-street Hotel, tickets price ls. 


The following is the correspondence referred 
to in the Report. The first letter is addressed 
to Mrs. Bellows :— 


Dear Madam,—I am requested by our Committee to 
express, on behalf of the Association which they repre- 
sent, their sincere condolence with yourself and your 
family in the loss of a beloved husband and father, one 
naturally the more endeared to you for the high esteem 
in which he was so widely and so deservedly held. I 
eannot tell you how strong is the regret which we all 
fecl, so great was the respect entertained for Dr. 
Bellows by those who knew him through occasional 
hearing, or from his writings, and so cordially attached 


to him were those amongst us who enjoyed the privilege } 


of his more intimate acquaintance. He was so generous 
and sympathising, that it was impossible to know him 
without loving him, and it would be hard to say whether 
our admiration of his remarkable gifts was the greater, 
or our love for his affectionate nature. When we saw 
the telegram on the last of January in our leading papers 
we could hardly realise our great loss—the sad news 
came so unexpectedly, and Dr. Bellows’s quite recent 
energetic public services had seemed to give, on thé 
other hand, every promise of coming years of useful- 
ness. He will be greatly missed for a long time, and 
on many occasions, so naturally was he counted upon to 
take the lead in every good work, while his wonderful 
energy and his courageous hopefulness inspired his 
co-workers with the assurance of success in whatever 
he undertook. But God apportions his servants’ 
work, and when they are called away, they cannot go 
without leaving behind them the great hope strengthened, 
the irresistible conviction that the work so dear to 
them is not abandoned, but that they. have been sum- 
moned to higher service ; because it is impossible to 
believe that such great powers can have become useless, or 
that their own maturing in knowledge, and in elevation 
and sweetness of character, could have no result beyond 
what the eye can see. In some way, we know not 
how—there is one who knows—the day of reunion shall 
come with our loved and honoured friends, the grand 
Christian aspiration shall be fulfilled which sanctifies 
the relations of every family on earth. We know, in- 
deed, that the alleviation of your great sorrow cannot 
come but through the ministration of the good Provi- 
dence that guides all our ways ; nevertheless, what the 
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heart speaks the heart can hear and feel, and we .can 
at least offer, as we do in all sincerity, this word of 
kindly regard and sympathy.— I am, dear Madam, 
very truly yours, 
Henry Jenson, Secretary. 
Signed on behalf of the Committee. 


Mrs. H. W. Bellows has received the letter from the 
Committee of the British and Foreign Unitarian Asso- 
ciation, through Rev. Henry Ierson, and desires to 
return her heartfelt thanks for the kind interest ex- 
pressed in her great bereavement, and for the great 
and true appreciation of her husband’s life and 
character. 

It is a great consolation to all the family to know of 
such sympathy. 

The letter is carefully preserved, that the younger 
children, now not old enough to understand, may some 
day realise how their father was honoured abroad as 
well as at home. . 

To Rev. ‘Henry Inrson. 


La 


Mr. Ierson’s letter to the Secretary of the 
American Unitarian Association, of which the 
following is a reply, was published in the 
Inquirer of April 15:— 

My dear Mr. Ierson,—Nothing could be more gratify 
ing to us than a letter like that which-I have just 
received from you, testifying as it does how many ties 
are binding more closely together our British and 
American Unitarian people, until our very sorrows are 
mutual. 

I do not wonder that your people mourn Dr. Bellows’s 
death as though he were one of your own neighbours ; 
the quality of his nature was largeness; he had that 
breadth of thought and sympathy which made him of 
necessity inclusive of ali interest and all good works. 
Intensely American he was, yet in a wonderful degree 
a genuine citizen of the world. Ardently devoted to 
our form of Christian faith, he was hospitable to all 
good words and thoughts, old or new. Now that he is 
gone, and we have time to consider, it is wonderful to 
note on how many platforms he spoke, and in how 
many noble undertakings he bore his full part; how 
wide, in short, his sympathies, not confined by limits of 
sect, or hemmed in by ocean. 

We have lost a great leader. He had such personal 
attractiveness, he was so hospitable to the truth, came 
from whence it might; he was always so interested in 
the young and hopeful that he was always an influence 
whose potency you could not measure.” I think that 
when he rose to his feet, stirred to speak by the words 
and the events of the hour, he was the most eloquent of 
the sons of men, and eloquent notin the sense of ex- 
citing mere admiration, but in sweeping other men the 
way his convictions pointed. On any field of discussion 
you never knew which side had the strongest battalions 
until Dr. Bellows has had his word. We shall miss his © 
moral and spiritual creativeness this side of the water. 
Ican but think that you will miss them your side. To 
me itis a striking thing’ that just as the news of his 
death came to you, you were calling into existence the 
British National Conference, counterpart of that Ameri- 
can Conference which this fervent mind §brought into 
being. 

In behalf of our directors, yes, in behalf of our whole 
Unitarian body in America, let me say how grateful is 
the word of remembrance and sympathy from our 
English friends and co-labourers.—Very truly, 

GrinpaLu Ruynoups, Secretary 
of the A.U.A. 


The report was adopted, on the motion of the 
CHAIRMAN, seconded by Rey. T. Trams. 

Mr. Cuannine expressed his profound grati- 
tude at the terms of the correspondence respect- 
ing the death of Dr. Bellows. 

Mr. Troms, as a personal friend and guest 
of Dr. Bellows during his nine years’ residence 
in America, moved the following resolution, 
which was seconded by Dr. CarpEntER, who said 
he saw a great deal of Dr. Bellows during his 
visit to this country, and heard from his own 
lips an account of the Sanitary Commission 
during the war, which he carried out with such 
wonderful energy and success. It was one of 
the most remarkable and valuable works of 
the kind ever carried out. It showed what a 
Unitarian minister could be and do. 


‘‘That this meeting deeply sympathizes with the ex- 
pressions of regret which have been communicated by 
the Executive Committee to Mrs. Bellows, and to the 
Directors of the American Unitarian Association on 
the decease of Dr. Bellows, and heartily concurs in the 
general testimony which has been given to his sur- 
passing abilities, to the geniality and earnestness of his 
character and public services, and to the great value of 
the work which, both as a citizen and a Christian 
minister, he was enabled to accomplish, leaying bebind 
him a great example and a beneficent influence that 
will long consecrate the memory of his worthy name.” 


The Rey. T, W. FreckeLroy moved, and Miss 
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Anna Swanwick seconded, the following reso- 
lution, both speakers paying a graceful tribute 
to the memory of Longfellow and Dewey : — 


“That the Council desires to record its profound 
respect for the memory of the two honoured members 
of the Unitarian body who within a short period of 
each other have recently departed from the scene of 
their long and valued services, the one, Henry Waps- 
wortH LonGreLtow, as an author and poet of world- 
wide fame and influence, the other, OrvintE Dewey, as 
a minister of religion, the friend and co-worker with 
Channing in his earlier, and of Bellows in his later, 
‘life, whose published works have awakened the thought- 
ful interest of readers of various countries and denomi- 
nations. Though the Council feels that no words of 
eulogy can add to the glory of these great and worthy 
names, it cannot but express the deepest regret at the 
loss to the world of men so distinguished in character 
and genius, whose faithful profession and ‘noble 
Christian lives so greatly enhanced the value of the 
high-toned teaching of their works.” 


Mr. Marsuatt suggested that it would be ex- 
tremely appropriate to commemorate Dr. Dewey 
by having a cheap reprint of his works, like 
those of Channing, in conjunction with the 
American Unitarian Association, and, on the 
suggestion of the Chairman, undertook to bring 
the matter before the Executive Committee. 

Dr. W. B. Carpenter moved the following 
resolution :—- 


“ That this Council, meeting on the day of the funeral 
of the illustrious Darwin, desire to record their profound 
regret at the loss of that eminent naturalist, whose 
unsurpassed ability, whose single-minded devotion to 
truth, and whose patient and unwearied investigations 
in various departments of science, mark a new epoch in 
its history, and throw fresh light on the immutable 
laws of the Divine Government and the progress of 
humanity.” 


Coming fresh from Darwin’s funeral that 
morning in Westminster Abbey he thought it 
appropriate for this body to pass such a resolu- 
tion. He referred to Darwin's perfect love of 
truth as his chief characteristic, and reminded 
the meeting that “The Origin of Species”? was 
only the climax to a long series of works taking 
up different branches of science, and doing work 
which the best authorities in each depart- 
ment considered the highest of its kind. Dr. 
Carpenter referred also to the strenuous oppo- 
sition made to Darwin’s works at the time of 
their appearance, and alluded to a review of his 
own long ago in the National as taking a 
very different tone. Not one of the younger 
naturalists in this country and in Germany is 
not a strong Hyolutionist; while in France, 
which for a long time would not recognise 
Darwin in the Academy, he himself was elected 
a member of the Academy at the time when Dar- 
win certainly ought to have been elected. Dar- 
win, however, had subsequently been elected a 
member of the Academy; and most French 
naturalists, as well ag those of America and 
Canada, were moving in the same direction. 
He would not enter into the theological aspects of 
the question. In Germany and in this country 
some theories had been advanced in connection 
with the theory of evolution which were anti- 
Theistic; but that he regarded ag a reaction 
from the older views, not as the natural result 
of Darwin’s principles. He had on all occasions 
vindicated the Darwinian hypothesis as leading 
to a higher conception of the Divine Being, 
that thesis he had been invited to maintain 
before the clergy of Sion College, at their 
meeting on May 26. He believed that in the 
future of theology Evolution would have a most 
important part to play, and no ideas introduced 
in science would have a more beneficial influence 
on theology, by superseding the old Orthodox 
dogmatism. He thought it most appropriate 
for this Council to put on record its appreciation 
of Darwin’s life and single-minded devotion to 
truth. 

Mr. Cuannine, as a theologian, said that go 
far from tending to Atheism or Pantheism 
Darwin’s views tended more and more to bring 
men to Christ and Christianity. He esteemed 
it a great honour to second a resolution of this 
kind, proposed by one of the leading physiolo- 
gists of the age. 

Mr. Fruecxeiron added a few words of con- 
currence, and the resolution was carried 
unanimously. 

Mr. S. 8. Tayner moved, and Mr. Henny 
JEFFREY seconded, 


“That the Council heartily acknowledges the 
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admirable services of the gentlemen who were requested 
at the meeting of June 24, 1881, to form a committee 
to organise a gathering of ministers and laymen for 
religious fellowship and conference, and sincerely con- 
gratulatesjthem and the Unitarians of England generally 
on the great success of the recent meetings in Liverpool, 
not only in regard to the numbers present from all parts 
of the kingdom, but also and especially for the exzel- 
lent spirit of unanimity and earnestness (which was 
manifest throughout the whole proceedings, 

‘*That the Council is gratified to learn that the im- 
portant resolution respecting a new Sustentation Fund 
in aid of the support of the Ministry has heen referred 
to the Conference Committee, and trusts that they will 
be liberally assisted in their endeavour to bring the 
resolution to an effectual issue.” 

Both mover and seconder paid a high tribute 
to the committee originally appointed by this 
Council, to whom the success of the National 
Conference is greatly due. 

Mr. Guipart, Mr. Frecxniron, Mr. Wann, 
and Mr. W. Suarewn took part in a conver- 
sation arising out of the last clause of the motion, 
which was ultimately passed unanimously. 

Mr. Spears moved a resolution, ‘That it be 
an instruction to the Executive Committee to 
consider the expediency of ascertaining the 
numerical, institutional, and financial statistics 
of our churches, including trusts, with any 
other such matters of information as might be 
of service to the Association.” 

Mr. Spears referred to the statistics collected 
fifty years ago by Mr. W. J. Fox. He thought 
it would be well to have the information of the 
same kind as that collected by Mr. Fox. He 
wished to have on record the vital statistics of 
our body. It is very lamentable that we are 
from time to time closing our churches, some 
even during the last four or five years. He 
pointed out that these statistics would be for 
the private use of the Executive Committee 
and the Council, and would be of great value 
to them in their work of aiding struggling 
churches. ~ 

Mr. Marsuatr, in seconding the resolution, 
pointed out that in its present form it com- 
mitted the Council to nothing, but left it to the 
Executive Committee to consider whether it 
was desirable to continue this inquiry on the 
lines of the Bicentenary Committee of twenty 
years ago, and of Mr. H. Rawson in his recent 
statistical investigations. At the same time 
he confessed that it would be better that the 
matter should be taken up by a neutral body 
like the Conference Committee. As to a re- 
ligious numerical census, he thought it would 
be desirable to face the fact of our declining 
condition in the Hast and South of England, 
but instead of taking a census of attendance 
on one particular Sunday, he would either ask 
for a return of regular members, or the average 
attendance during a certain fixed period. He 
thought it most important that some central 
body should endeavour to prevent the lapse 
or perversion of some of our smaller trusts which 
had been going on for years past in some parts 
of the country. These were Trusts for public 
purposes, and as any private person might 
invoke the interposition of the Charity Com- 
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missioners, so might a public body like this |- 


Council, which more than any other represented 
the whole denomination. ‘There was no as- 
sumption of authority in such an inquiry. It 
was proposed simply to ask for information 
from those who were disposed to give it. 

Mr. T. C. Ciarxn disagreed with the inquiry, 
because it would interfere with the free spirit 
of our Churches. He thought that a religious 
census taken on any one day would be misleading 
and fallacious, and altogether foreign to the 
free spirit of our Churches as non-subscribing 
communities. On the question of Trusts he 
thought the information could be obtained in 
other ways than by direct official inquiry. 

Mr. Jerrmry expressed his intention of voting 
for the resolution. He thought the Executive 
Committee could gather by degrees the informa- 
tion required [respecting our Trusts and 
Churches, which would be exceedingly valuable, 
and might be used with advantage in the case 
of our decaying Churches. 

Mr. Grxipart thought it not wise to relegate 
to the Committee the question of the eapediency 
of obtaining this information. 

Mr. D. Manrrtinzav thought the motion un- 
desirable, and would vote against it. _ 

Mr. Wavz suggested that the question should 
be brought up at the annual meeting. It was 
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really lamentable that so many of our Churches 
were being closed for want of some one to 
take up the matter. He reminded the Council 
that most of our congregations print their 
reports containing information of the kind now 
desired. 

Mr. Epwin Exuis hoped the resolution would 
not be carried, as it was very undesirable in the 
present temper of many of our congregations. 
The very congregations from which returns 
were most wanting would be the first to refuse 
them. He thought it objectionable that this 
Council should be a committee of inquiry into 
such matters. 

Mr. Timmins confessed that he was undecided 
how to vote, but he saw no reason why all these 
matters referred to in the resolution should not 
be brought to this Association. The Churches 
were public institutions existing for public 
purposes. The Association should be in a posi- 
tion to know the condition of our Churches, in 
order to help them in the best way. 

Mr. Sprars, in reply, thought that the kind 
of knowledge he aimed to procure would be 
exceedingly valuable. The information desired 
would not be fallacious, as it was proposed not 


to ask for the attendance on any particular 
Sunday, but the average attendance. He 
thought that this proposed inquiry did not 
militate against the free tendency of our 
Churches any more than the inquiries made by 
Mr. H. Rawson, and others before him. The in- 
formation desired was for the use of the Com- 
mittee and Council only, and his only wish was 
to strengthen the Churches. 

The motion was lost by six to eight, several 
members having been obliged to leave at an 
earlier part of the proceedings. 

The lists of the Vice-Presidents and Home 
Correspondents to be nominated for election at 
the annual meeting were then revised, as well as 
the list to be nominated for the Executive 
Committee. 

Mr. Epwin Exris moved :— 


“That it be an instruction to the Executive Com- 
mittee to consider and report on the practicability of 
an organised? effort for giving services in some of the 
centres of trade, especially in London, and as to the 
desirability of raising a special fund for the support of 
such effort.” 


He thought the time was ripe in our large 
centres for advancing our views with every 
prospect of success. He would refer to a prac- 
tical working committee the various appeals 
which from time to time came before us. 

My. EFRuckrnron seconded the resolution. 
He thought the existing missions and mis- 
sionaries could not undertake the work pro- 
posed by Mr. Ellis. The kind of work could 
only be done by the best men in our body, the 
men best educated, and of longest experience. 

Some conversation ensued on the subject; 
and the motion was ultimately carried unani- 
mously. 

The proceedings were brought to a close after 
a sitting of three hours and-a-half. 

—EEESesS 


SOCIAL MORALITY AND LEGIS- 
LATION. 


MEETING OF MINISTERS AND OTHERS IN LIVERPOOL. 


On Thursday, the 20th inst., about a hundred 
ministers and laymen connected with our churches 
met in Liverpool, at the Compton Hotel, after the 
Conference was concluded, to consider the question 
of the Contagious Diseases Acts. ‘The meeting had 
been conyened by circular and advertisement, signed 
by thirty ministers and others, who considered that 
when so many of our friends would be brought to- 
gether for the Liverpool Conference the opportunity 
ought not to be lost of discussing the Acts, and, if 
the meeting should so decide, of petitioning for their 
repeal. 

Mr, Wiut1am Suaen (who presided over the meet- 
ing) expressed his deep sense of responsibility in 
stating the case of the Acts which they were met to 
consider. He did not understand how it was pos- 
sible that anyone who believed in the Fatherhood of 
God and the brotherhood of the human race could act 
cept them when their true character was known. 
They were based on an immoral theory of life, as- 
suming the necessity of the continuance of vice, and 
attempting to provide that its indulgence should be 
attended with as litthe danger as possible, while they 
did nothing to check or discountenance it. What 
was morally wrong could not be hygienically 
right, It had been conclusively proved by 
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the experience of the 
which the Acts had been 
even from a purely sanitary point of view, they 
had been a complete failure. Dr. Nevins, who was 
present, and who had studied the official statistics 
and reports of the medical results more thoroughly 
than any other man in the Kingdom, would deal 
with that branch of the subject. He (the chairman) 
held that the fundamental objections to the Acts 
would be as strong even if the hygienic gain were un- 
aeniable, or if they were carried out by officials who 
were perfect administrators and incapable of error. 
He insisted on the gross breach of constitutional 
principles involved in these measures. All the 
safeguards of personal liberty were wanting in them. 
The special police who were their agents were en- 
trusted with an arbitrary discretion which was un- 
precedented in English law and was abhorrent to 
the very idea of law. The complete success of the 
Acts would be nothing short of a national calamity. 
It would place vice under the aegis of the law as a 
safe and respectable thing, lowering still further the 
standard of social morality. It was impossible that 
the law should remain as itis. Its advocates were 
only consistent in demanding its extension to the 
civil population everywhere. It must either be ex- 
tended over the whole country or must be utterly 
abolished. 

The Rey. 8S. A. SreryrHat then moved the follow- 
ing resolution :-—‘ That this meeting of ministers 
and laymen of Unitarian and other Liberal Christian 
Churches in all parts of the United Kingdom con- 
demus the position assumed by the State in attempt- 
ing to regulate the practice of vice, protests against 
the Contagious Diseases Acts as contrary to the 
principles of pure morality and of sound legislation, 
and adopt the following petition to Parliament, which 
it requests the chairman to sign on behalf of the 
meeting. The humble petition of ministers, &c. 
(as above), showeth that your petitioners regard the 
continued operation of the Contagious Diseases Acts, 
1866-9, as increasingly injurious to the religion and 
morality of the community, That your petitioners 
also consider these enactments to be tyrannical, un- 
just and unconstitutional, and that the power con- 
ceded by them to a special police is contrary to the 
free spirit of English law and institutions, Your 
petitioners believe that no alleged physical benefit 
can justify the maintenance of laws which stimulate 
and provide facilities for the practice of vice. Your 
petitioners therefore pray that these Acts may be 
immediately and entirely repealed.” Mr, Steinthal 
said that he should not enlarge upon the constitu- 
tional points of the petition, which had been suffi- 
ciently explained by Mr, Shaen. He took his stand 
upon the simple ground that the aim and purpose 
of the Acts in question were immoral; and if the 
medical evidence had been different from what it 
was his opposition would not be diminished. He 
wished to defend himself and those who worked in 
this cause from the charge that they were opposed 
to the Acts because they were intended to cure a 
disease which was the consequence of vice. This 
accusation was altogether unjust. The opponents of 
the Acts were in favour of curing disease, however 
caused, as rapidly and thoroughly as possible. But 
they did object to arrangements for the medical 
treatment of women, which were made not for the 
purpose of healing them, but for enabling them to 
minister, without danger, to the vices of dissolute 
men. ‘This alone was the purpose of the Acts, and 
for this they were to be regarded as immoral, and it 
was demanded that the Statute book should be 
cleansed from them at once and forever. Let us 
retrace our steps and insist upon the repeal of these 
immoral and degrading laws. 

The Rey. W. H. Cuannina in seconding the reso- 
lution said that he did so as being a citizen of a 
country which was not disgraced by this wicked 
legislation, and he prayed that it never might be. 
It wags an awfully unjust and cowardly use of the 
power which men held in their hands. He had 
helped in the work of reformation and had seen the 
uttermost horrors of women’s degradation. Where, 
at the Judgment, would those men be who trampled 
them into the mire? He spoke of the true Christ- 
like treatment of fallen women, and contrasted it 
with the purpose and working of these Acts; and he 
called on his brethren to join in doing away with 
the iniquity. 

The Cuarrman then called upon Dr. Nevins to 
give somo information as to the sanitary results of 
the Acts, after which the free expression of opinion 
would be invited, especially from those who did not 
agree with the resolution. 


Dr. Nevins said that he had shared originally in 
the impression common amongst the medical pro- 
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during | fession that the acts were likely to be beneficial to 
in operation that, | the health of the army and navy. But the evidence 


before the Royal Commission in 1870, and the reports 
published by the Government year by year, had 
shown the contrary; and the result was entirely 
confirmed by the facts brought out after another 
ten years’ experience by the Select Committee which 
was now sitting. Dr. Nevins entered into medical 
details and statistics, from which he deduced the 
general result that the constitutional and hereditary 
form of disease, which had been diminishing for 
some years before 1866, when the first Acts were 
passed, and had been reduced at that date by 
nearly a third of its amount, fhad since then in- 
creased instead of diminishing. In Hong Kong, 
where a regular system of licensed houses and medi- 
cal inspection was in operation, this worst form 
was more rife than in any otber naval station 
in the world. Less dangerous forms of disease had 
improved less rapidly since 1866 than before. The 
facts which he adduced were derived exclusively 
from the Government tables of statistics of the 
health of the army and navy, and the published 
parliamentary evidence. Dr. Nevins spoke further 
of the shameless immorality of the system. of 
Government licensing at Hong Kong, and the almost 
incredible iniquities practised by English Govern- 
ment officials in its administration. They had 
been exposed by a Commission of Inquiry appointed 
by the Governor of Hong Kong, Sir J. Pope Hen- 
nessy, in consequence of the death of two women 
who fell from a house in endeavouring to escape 
from the police. In India provision was officially 
made for the vicious indulgence of the men when- 
ever a regiment arrived at a fresh station, and the 
regulations were in force with no diminution of the 
physical evils which they were intended to cure. At 
home special pains had been taken to ensure fayour- 
able results at the ‘‘ protected” stations by enfore- 
ing precautions with respect to the men which were 
not taken in the “ unprotected ” districts. Notwith- 
standing this unfair dealing, the ‘ great experiment,” 
as it had beenjealled, had proved an entire failure. 

The challenge to justify the Acts was taken up by 
Mr, A. S. Harris, of Plymouth, who defended them, 
on the ground of the great improvements which had 
taken place in the state of that town, improvements 
which he attributed to the operation of the Acts. 
Juvenile prostitution no longer existed, so far as he 
was aware, and there was order and decency in the 
streets. He quoted the opinion of medical men 
that the cases of disease were not so malignant as 
they used to be. He maintained that it was the 
intention of the Acts to reclaim by means of moral 
as well as physical treatment.—Mr. Briparr spoke 
to the same effect as regarded Southampton. He 
believed that the Acts had been of great service, 

The Rey. R. R. Surrrnp acknowledged the fact 
of the improved state of things which had been 
described, but he observed the same things exactly 
at Reading, which was not in a subjected district, 
There was a decrease there of social immorality, and 
of disorderly conduct, though the population had 
largely increased. He attributed the amelioration 
there and elsewhere partly to the temperance move- 
ment, and other important movements of social 
reform, but more particularly to the action of the 
police under the clauses for the regulation of public- 
houses, and under local bye-laws. Not one public 
house was now a disorderly house. 

Mr. NrEeve made exactly the same remarks on the 
effect of improved police regulations at Belfast, and 
the better social tone that existed there. 

The Cuarrman said that the heads of the police at 
Plymouth, Devonport and Stonehouse were agreed in 
their evidence lately given before the Parliamentary 
Committee that all the good effects claimed for the 
Acts were entirely independent of them, and were 
outside their operations and beyond their legal scope. 
The same reforms could be carried out more effi- 
ciently in non-subjected districts. 

, In reply to a question whether the medical pro- 
fession generally were not in favour of the Acts, Dr. 
Nevins expressed his belief that their confidence in 
them had been to a large extent shaken; and he 
referred his questioner to the report of an important 
discussion on the subject at the Medical Congress 
held in London last year. 

The resolution was then put to the meeting, and 
was carried, one hand only being held up against it. 

The Rev. P. H. Wicksrxxp, in proposing a vote of 
thanks to Dr, Nevins for his address, took the op- 
portunity of publicly declaring his adhesion to the 
movement for repeal, and expressed his regret at the 
causes which had prevented him from joining in it 
before. 

The meeting was concluded with an acknowledg- 
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ment of the services of Mr. 0. J. Herford, who had 
done the chief work of convening and arranging 
for it. 


—— 


THE HIBBERT LECTURES. 


ISLAM. 
On Friday afternoon, /April 21, Dr. Abraham 
Kuenen, Professor of Theology at Leyden, delivered 
at Oxford, in the theatre of the University Museum, 
the first of this year’s course of five Hibbert 
lectures. He began by referring to the international 
character of these prelections as one of their most 
striking features. ‘To this he owed the honour of 
addressing his present audience, an honour which 3 
felt none the less, though it necessitated his having 
to grapple with the mysteries of English pronunci- 
ation, But if there were no universal tongue there 
were certainly universal religions, on which, as 
compared with national religions, and on the light 
shed thus on the origin of religion’in general, he 
would have to speak in that and the following 
lectures. Which were the Universal Religions ? 
Some would admit Buddhism and Christianity only 
to the title, while others added Islam as a third. It 
could hardly be a mere question of millions, although 
Islam had but 175,000,000 adherents, against 
Christendom’s 400,000,000 and Buddhism’s 
450,000,000. The ground of the difference of 
opinion lay deeper—namely, in the double sense of 
the term universal religion, to signify either a fact 
or a quality. In the sense of spreading over many 
and diverse nations and races—Semites, Aryans, 
Tartars, Malays, Negroes—with its grip on two 
continents and a foothold in the third, Islam was 
indisputably a universal, or, at least, an international 
religion. But it was no less undeniable that the 
character of a religion could not be determined by 
its outward successes alone, and the causes of Islam’s 
conquests unquestionably demanded investigation, 
since it by no means followed that they lay in its 
universalistic nature. The problem before them was 
to estimate cautiously, but also with freedom, in the 
light of history, the connexion between the universal 
and the national religions as furnishing the explan- 
ation and the measure of their universalism. The 
lecturer further explained that his own standpoint 
as a student of the history of religion led him to 
make the connexion between Christianity and 
Israelitism his main sabject, while Buddhism and 
Islam would be more shortly spoken of, and chiefly 
with a view to those points from which, by re- 
semblance or contrast, they might hope for some 
illustration of the origin of Christianity. The order 
he should follow was that of reversed chronology, 
beginning with Islam, concerning whose origin they 
were best informed. As contrasted with the cloud 
overshadowing the rise of Buddhism and Christianity, 
Renan’s reference to ‘that strange spectacle of a 
religion coming into being in the clear light of day,” 
was in every mouth. The authenticity of the Koran, 
with a few trifling exceptions, was above suspicion. 
And by the side of Mahomed’s preaching therein 
preserved we had the traditions about his person 
authenticated by testimony going back to his own 
immediate surroundings. The biography of the 
prophet was later, but still was relatively ancient, 
resting upon materials yet older than itself, and, 
above all, it could be tested by the authentic docu- 
ments. Knowing much, however, the thirst for cer- 
tainly made them long to know more, And the fact 
was that their information was most defective just 
at the very points where it would be most valuable. 
Tho tradition was coloured throughout by the dog- 
matic convictions of the first believers, and was 
often open to the gravest suspicion. And the Koran ? 
Sprenger had called it ‘‘a book with seven seals,” 
As showing what Islam is, it might leave nothing to 
be desired in point of clearness, and might even suffer 
from over fulness; but so soon as they tried to follow 
the Prophet in his development, the confused mass of 
revelation was ever failing us. ‘This or that saying 
would give us the light we wanted, but we did not 
know where to place it, Behind this or that passage 
an important fact obviously lurked, but who should 
unveil it for us? ‘Their present task was to define 
the relation of Mahomed’s preaching to the earlier 
religion of the Arabs. Could the problem be solved 
with fair certainty? Mahomed preached the one 
Allah, and in so doing combated the polytheism of 
the great majority of his people. So far, of course, 
all was clear. But no sooner did they pass beyond 
this generality than they were assailed by doubt, and 
found a wide diversity of opinion eyen among the 
historians of Mahomed. The remainder of the 
lecture was devoted to a critical investigation of the 
Prophet’s own religious development, as well as of 
the profound modifications undergone by Islam in 
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various ages and climes, down to its thoroughly 
honest reformation on its native Arabian soil in the 
momentous Wahhabite movement dating from the 
middle of the last century. The lecture was de- 
livered in London, at St. George’s-hall, Langham- 
place, at 11 a.m., last Tuesday. 
PEG SS ey 
THE RELIGION OF ISRAEL. 


On Saturday afternoon last Professor Kuenen, of 
Leyden, delivered in the theatre of the Uni- 
versity Museum, Oxford, the second of his five 
Hibbert lectures. Its topic was ‘The Popular 
Religion of Israel. Priests and Prophets of 
Yahweh.” Christianity, he reminded his audience, 
was the second of the universal religions which 
they were to examine in connection with the 
national religions from which they have sprung. 
They might naturally look for his transporting them 
to Palestine at about the beginning of our era. 
But before doing so he must ask them to make a 
long détour with him. What Judaism was at the 
time of Jesus could be understood only by studying 
it inits true light as the lawful heir of its own past. 
Henze they must begin with a retrospect, and the 
spectacle would be found of an interest to enchain 
the attention, while—and that was his present 
point—in Israel’s past would be seen the prophecy 
of the wonderful development of eighteen centuries 
ago. In a sense, Christians had always held so. 
The Church dated her origins from the Creation 
itself, and regarded the fates of Israel as an express 
portion of her ownhistory. Though not for amoment 
meaning to uphold this idea in its primary sense— 
for his point of view was not that of the Church— 
yet, in recognising the close connection between the 
Judaism out of which Christianity sprang and the 
whole of the preceding spiritual conflict in Israel, 
he was in hearty agreement with the Christendom 
of all ages. They had, therefore, no choice but to 
study the character and motives of this conflict. 
The antithesis of “national” and ‘ universal” 
would serve best as their clue, while investing facts 
familiar to all with the charm of novelty. When 
speaking of Judaism’s antecedents he could only 
mean the recognition and worship of that Divinity 
whose prover name our translations rendered The 
Lord—a name which they had good grounds for 
pronouncing ‘‘ Yahweh.” He would be understood 
if he began by propounding the question, Was the 
worship of Yahweh among the pre-exilian Israelites 
national? And, if so, in what sense? According 
to the traditional view, which they would soon find 
to be rooted in the Old Testament itself, the answer 
would seem to be ready enough, but very perplexing. 
Before the Babylonian captivity, Yahwism was the 
religion of a minority, and the worship of other 
gods had a better claim to be called national, since 
it was undeniable that the prophets of Yahweh 
opposed themselves to the masses. Yet, seemingly 
natural as it was, this answer did not satisfy us, 
since in other {instances also a genuinely national 
instinct was confined to a few chosen spirits. And 
apart from this, we must ask whether the mass of 
people was really hostile to Yahwism. It was 
certain they would not have owned it. Many really 
belonging to this majority were devoted with all 
their hearts to Yahweh. Was there, then, more 
than one Yahwism? They were evidently in face 
of a singularly complex phenomenon, in the study 
of which the lecturer offered his guidance. Every 
simplification of such a question must be welcome, 
and he therefore began by reminding his audience 
that the hypothesis of the introduction of Yahwism 
from without must be for ever given up at the 
present stage of scholarship. The possibility of 
foreign influence on the development of Israel’s 
religion was undeniable. yen in the ages of which 
he was now speaking Canaan, so far from being a 
secluded country, was the battle-ground of the 
Asiatic peoples. So far was Israel from standing 
outside the turmoil of conflicting nations that 
the idea had been started of assigning it that 
central place on the stage of the earliest history 
which was taken in after ages first by Greeks 
and then by the Romans; and this not only in 
virtue of Israel’s claim to the post of honour, but 
yet more because all the civilised nations of 
Asia came successively into contact with it, thus 
taking their places each in its turn, on the field of 
history—first the Hgyptians, then the Assyrians, 
then the Babylonians, and lastly the Medo-Persians. 
Accordingly, traces of foreign influence on the He- 
brew national development were easily discernible. 
But the derivation, with Comte in 1841, of the 
Jewish theocracy from the Egyptian, and perhaps 
also the Chaldean, was now an antiquated theory. 
The lecturer said that among students of Israelite 
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religion he did not know of a single one who de- 
rived Yahwism from Egypt. Instead of dilating 
further on the subject, he preferred appealing to one 
of his predecessors as a Hibbert lecturer, who was 
himself an Hgyptologist. In his course on “ 'The 
Origin and Growth of Religion, as illustrated by 
the Religion of Ancient Egypt,” M. Renouf said,— 
‘Ij have looked through a number of works pro- 
fessing to discover Egyptian influences on Hebrew 
institutions, but I have not even found anything 
worth controverting.” Dismissing, therefore, the 
hypothesis of a borrowed worship, Israel had, from 
the earliest period down to the Babylonian capti- 
vity, its own natural religion, which we could only 
call Yahwism. Regal temples were consecrated to 
Yahweh, not only at Jerusalem, but at Dan and 
Bethel also, and the same could be said of the sanc- 
tuary at Shiloh during the period of the Judges. 
The baméoth (‘high places”), too, though Ezekiel 
was very likely correct in supposing them to be of 
Canaanitish origin, were used in Yahweh’s worship 
by the cities where they stood. Eyen at Jerusa- 
lem, though the temple stood there, they were not 
wanting. Mostly very simple mounds, natural or 
artificial, each had its altar, with a chapel, some- 
times, or even a temple. Besides lesser locai sanc- 
tuaries, there were also greater bamoth, sacrel1 for 
their antiquity or some other special reason, and 
to these pilgrims flocked from afar. Correspond- 
ing to Yahweh’s many sanctuaries were the numerous 
offerings made to him at his feasts. ven those 
prophets who in other respects found most to ob- 
ject to in the popular worship did not deny its being 
meant as a tribute of reverence to Yahweh, Amos, 
for instance, is not speaking of the worship of 
other gods when he makes Yahweh declare ‘I 
hate, I despise your feasts, and cannot endure your 
assemblies.” In Yahweh’s honour were the oxen 
slain and the hymns sung which’ he would not re- 
gard, The evidence of Hosea and Isaiah on this point 
agreed with the witness of Amos. The same testi- 
mony taught us how Yahweh’s worship penetrated and 
Kallowed the personal, the domestic, and the family 
life of ancient Israel. Copious details were given. 
“Ts not Yahweh in our midst; no harm will be- 
fall us”—so spoke Micah’s contemporaries. Amos 
referred to countrymen of his who longed for ‘the 
day of Yahweh ”—i.e., of his vengeance. Prophe- 
tical texts were abundantly cited to show that in the 
pre-exilian times nothing of any importance was 
undertaken in Israel without the leaders of the 
people consulting Yahweh’s oracle about it, of 
which a particular account was given, As one 
trait in this rapid sketch it was mentioned 
that Yahweh’s mark was stamped on many of 
the Israelites in the very names they bore, nearly 
200 of which compounded with Yahweh were found 
in the Old Testament, from which source all the 
illustrative facts to the same effect had been taken. 
But how was it, the lecturer asked, that the picture 
of ancient Israel thus recovered was so unlike the 
current conception of its religious condition? The 
reason was not far to seek, That current conception 
had not been derived from the special traits of 
which he had reminded his audience, but from the 
general reviews of the popular religion laid hefore 
us by the Israelitish historians themselves—sguch as 
the introduction to the Book of Judges and the 
retrospect in the Books of Kings of the fates of the 
kingdom of the Ten Tribes. Their contents were 
briefly summarised, The dark picture painted by 
the historians, who, whereas the prophets declared 
that the people served Yahweh in its own wrong 
way, gave us the impression that Israel, either now 
and then or always, deserted and forsook him 
altogether, was thus explained. The Mosaic law 
was the standard of the historians—the book of 
Deuteronomy for the author of Judges and Kings 
(one person in all likelihood), and the whole Penta- 
teuch for the Chronicler. Tried by these compara. 
tively recent codes, the popular religion was far 
indeed from deserving the name of Yahwism. To seo 
this we had only to bear in mind that Deuteronomy 
confined Yahweh’s feasts and offerings to the one 
temple at Jerusalem, and that the priestly law made 
access to him dependent upon a host of conditions, 
not one of which had been observed by even the 
most zealous servants. What the people, therefore, 
had done in all sincerity to the glory of Yahweh, 
the later historians could only brand as contempt 
for his commandments, In their eyes it was as 
abominable as idolatry itself—nay, even more s0, 
inasmuch as it falsely declared itself to be the 
worship of Yahweh. No wonder they included 
everything—the building of bamoth, the sacrificing 
‘on every high hill and under every green tree,” 
the images of Yahweh and the service of other gods 
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under one sweeping condemnition as apostasy 
from Yahweh. We must not, therefore, allow the 
Israelitish historians to shake out conclusion, So 
far as their judgment rested on fact it claimed our 
respect; but that did not necessitate our con: 
currence in their condemnation of the popular 
religion before the Exile. Of course, the question 
was not whether the usages of the popular 
Yahwism secured our sympathy. Presumably we 
should not find them attractive. The images of Yah- 
weh, which adorned most of the bamoth, as well ag the 
temples at Dan and Beth-ei, implied that the ideas 
men had of him were cruel and material in the ex- 
treme. Of these religious solemnities we kuew 
little, but enough to assert with confidence that they 
embodied anything but spiritual conceptions. 
Wanton license on the one hand, and the terror- 
stricken attempt to propitiate the Deity with human 
sacrifices on the other, were the two extremes into 
which the worshippers of Yahweh seemed by no 
means exceptionally to have fallen. No one would 
undertake to defend all this, especially as at that 
very time there was already another, and a higher 
standard in ancient Israel opposed to and judging 
the lower. But yet we were not justified in denying 
all worth to the popular religion in Israel, and 
reckoning the participation in it ag a grievous sin 
on the part of the masses. For the just appreciation 
of the popular religion of Israel, something more 
than a casual study of the activity of the priesthood 
was absolutely essential, as well as of the prophetic 
order. As to the limitation of the sacerdotal office 
to the descendants of Aaron, it was remarked that 
it was declared by some to have been post-exilian, 
the objectors maintaining that before the Babylonian 
captivity all the Levites were capable of priestly 
functions, Yet others limited eyen this restriction 
to the very latest period of the kingdom of Judah, 
asserting that in earlier times the Levites shared 
their priestly employments with men of other tribes. 
Lastly, others held that ‘‘Ievite or non-Levite ” 
could have no meaning in this connection, since the 
very name at first meant neither more nor less than 
the servants of Yahweh’s sanctuaries, whoever they 
might be. The idea of a specifically Egyptian ori- 
gin for the tribe of Levi was decidedly rejected, but 
if historical criticism had proved anything, it had 
proved that the whole Israelite people of the regal 
period had sprung out of the fusion of very hete- 
rogeneous elements, Hence, said Dr. Kuenen, 
nothing hindered him from proceeding to show the 
priests of Yahweh at work, as teachers, soothsayers, 
and judges, as well as in other priestly functions. 
How far short they fell of their ideal was clear from 
the denunciations of the prophets, who represented, 
the ethical character of Yahweh, the one trait of the 
national religion which belonged to the future, and 
was destined to develop into a faith and worship 
for the world, 

This lecture was re delivered at St. George’s Hall 


on Thursday morning. 


THE NATIONAL CONFERENCE. 


The following letters were laid before the Con- 
ference on the opening of the proceedings :— 


Rooms of the American Unitarian Asgo- 
ciation, 7, Tremont-place, Boston, 
Mass., March 28, 1882. 

To the National Conference of Unitarian, Free 
Christian, and other Non-Subscribing Churches, 
greeting. 

I am instructed to say that in acceptance of your 
kind invitation the Rev. Pitt Dillingham and the 
Rev. Hobart Clark have been appointed to represent 
us at your meeting April 18, 19, and 20, to 
speak in our behalf, to express our interest in your 
continued Christian prosperity, and to convey our 
lively sympathy in your new Christian enterprise. 
Our deep desire is that this gathering may greatly 
increase your faith and courage, bind you in a 
closer fellowship, and increase and enrich your fields 
of usefulness. 

In bonds of Christian love and life, I am very 
truly, GRINDALL Reynoups, Secretary 

of the A.U.A. 


Leiden, March 23, 1882. 
My dear Sir,—I have been so busy of late with 
my preparation for the Hibbert Lectures that I had 
not yet found leisure to answer your printed letter 
when I received your kind invitation of the 18th 
inst. It would indeed be a great privilege for me to 


be present at your Conference, to see old friends and 
to make new acquaintances. But it cannot be, I 
intend to leave Holland on the 18th April, the first 
day on which I am at liberty to go, and could not 
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reach Liverpool in time, evenif it were not too much 
fatigue to undertake that journey; when so many 
lectures—five in London and five at Oxford—are for 
me in store, I am really sorry that I cannot arrange 
matters otherwise; being so near, I should very 
much like to see you all, and to hear the discussions 
on the interesting questions proposed by the Com- 
mittee. But it will not be possible, 

When you find an opportunity of doing so, please 
give to the Conference the assurance of my deep and 
heartfelt sympathy with its aims, and my best 
wishes for the success of the great work which is to 
be carried out by your churches, The day will 
come, though we may not live to see it, that the 
cause in which you are engaged will be acknowledged 
to be what the name of the Conference prophetically 
indicates, a truly national interest.—I remain, my 
dear Sir, yours faithfully and cordially, 

A. Kurnzy, 


Paris, 74, Rue de Rennes, Feb. 28, 1882. 

Dear Sir,—On my return from a tour in Al- 
sace I found your kind letter awaiting me, in 
which you invite me to be present at your National 
Conference, to be held in Liverpool on the 18th, 
19th, and 20th April. 

I am highly gratified at this token that English 
Unitarianism holds me in kindly remembrance. It 
may certainly count upon my sympathy and, as far 
as in me lies, upon my co-operation. By my an- 
cestry, and by my own predilections, I am attached 
to the Liberal Protestantism of France; and what 
are Liberal Protestants on the Continent but Unit- 
arians, who have emancipated themselves, through 
the study of the Bible and ecclesiastical history, 
from those very doctrines—doctrines irrational, in- 
human, foreign at once to the spirit and to the word 
cf Jesus—whose yoke it is the honour of English 
Unitarianism to have repudiated long ago? 

The part assigned by Providence to Unitarianism 
is one of growing importance. Both on the Conti- 
nent andin England we see a constant recoil from 
traditional dogmas, at which I should feel nothing 
but satisfaction were it not that (in accordance with 
that law of action and reaction whose operation 
seems most strongly marked in the case of ortho- 
doxies of every shade) this rupture with the old 
faiths is driving a vast number of minds not merely 
into opposition to Christianity, but even to the nega- 
tion of all religious principle. 

Here we have an extreme, destined to endanger 
the closing years of the nineteenth eentury, just as 
its earlier years were marked by a blind spasmodic 
recurrence to bygone doctrines. We are entering 
upon a period of systematised irreligion; we must 
keep our eyes open to the fact, we must submit to 
it as to the inevitable, but at the same time we must 
labour to ensure a better future to our posterity. 

The irreligion which dries and cramps the soul is 
no more wholesome, no more in harmony with truly 
human life than the hyper-religion which intoxicates 
and stupefies it, Inthe former case, death is the 
result of inanition, in the latter, of indigestion ; and 
there is nothing to choose between the two. 

The mission of English Unitarianism—a mission 
which it has received in common with parallel moye- 
ments on the Continent—is to prepare the religion 
of the twentieth century—a religion of social pro- 
gress, of the love of God, and of human brother- 
hood, which will satisfy our most imperative de- 
mands in the present life, and at the same time will 
reopen to our souls, ever thirsting for the infinite, 
the sublime and inspiring prospect of life eternal in 
the bosom of the Universal Spirit, This is the 
prophetic message which I believe myself authorised 
to deliver in the name of religious history, as a con- 
sequence of all we know and all we see. 

I should have been most happy to have an oppor- 
tunity of exchanging ideas with my brethren in 
England on such matters as these; but unfortu- 
nately the exigencies of my position, and many en- 
gagements already formed, forbid me to entertain 

the thought of leaving home at the date you men- 
tion. Be good enough to communicate my excuses 
and regrets to your friends ; and accept for yourself, 
dear Sir, the assurance of my sincere regard and 
sympathy, A, Reviuur, Professor of the His- 
tory of Religions in the College 
of France. 


Our Canau Porunation,—It has been decided that 
the Bill promoted by Mr. George Coalville, for-the 
amiliration and education of children living in canal 
boats, shall be reintroduced this Session, with cer- 
tain amendments, and that the Marquis of Tweed- 
dale shall take charge of it in the Lords, Mr, Burt, 


later on, piloting it through the House of Commons, | 


Che Liberal Pulpit. 


THE REY. W. BINNS ON LONGFELLOW. 


In the course of a recent sermon at the Unit- 
arian Church, Birkenhead, on the poet Longfel- 
low, the Rev. W. Binns said :— 

Yor sixty years the English-speaking peoples have 
known and loved Longfellow, and his fame was con- 
stantly spreading, and affection for him was deepen- 
ing. The news of his death created even a world- 
wide sorrow, for his best works had been translated 
into all European tongues. In him a star disap- 
peared from the common sky, and a strain of sweet 
music pleasant to, the universal ear died away into 
silence.. The star might not be the brightest, but it 
shone with a tender light all its own, and will ‘be 
more missed than many others of greater brilliance 
would be. The music might not remind us of 
Handel’s choruses or Wagner’s wild, weird, and 
mystical temptests of melody and discord. Rather 
it was like an old English ballad, such as Shake- 
speare loved, or ‘*‘ Home, Sweet Home,” or ‘‘ Auld 
Lang Syne,” or some of those tunes the critics do 
not care for, but that the popular ear listens to with 
delight, and asks for again and again. It is fitting 
that we should pronounce a grateful epitaph, and 
hang up his portrait in our picture gallery of illus- 
trious worthies. One of his ancestors was the first 
man who landed from the Mayflower on the shore 
at Plymouth, in New England—a Puritan of Puri- 
tans—and the soul of his ancestors lived on in the 
poet with the old integrity and intensity, and with 
a more genial faith than that of grim John Calvin. 
He was intended to pursue the profession of the 
law, but he hankered after poetry, and law and 
poetry do not go well together. Law is dry and 
matter-of-fact, and with it the custom of a thing is 
its sanctity, It is a system of highways and by- 
ways, with milestones and guide posts, where we 
must trudge along on foot, but dare not enter the 
open country. Poetry, on the other hand, is fresh 
with the morning dew; it is haunted by ideal vi- 
sions of a good time coming, and it defies custom 
when custom falls below conscience. Above all, 
poetry loves the moorland and the mountain, with 
no walls save the horizon, and no roof save the 
sky. Itwas well, therefore, that Longfellow aban- 
doned the law. If he had stuck to it, we should 
have lost a good poet and perhaps gained only a 
mediocre lawyer—a mediocre lawyer because the 
vocation was not liked by him; and lost the poet, 
because poetry needs a spiritual sustenance which 
law does not command nor give. Bacon is almost 
the only eminent lawyer distinguished by a large 
endowment of poeticimagination. I have no desire 
to discredit law. Itis the safeguard of society, and 
its interpreters are, or should be, the lay priests of 
order and civilisation. At the same time, it is clear 
to me that Longfellow rendered more service to the 
world by choosing poetry for his sphere of labour 
than he would have rendered if he had become a 
lawyer equal to his great countrymen Mr. Justice 
Story. 

After this final choica of a profession the out- 
ward record of his life is a story of literary activity, 
study, and travel. He resided forty years at Craigie. 
House, near Cambridge, Massachusetts, a house 
which was the headquarters of Washington after 
the battle of Bunker’s Hill. Thence he sent forth, 
in rapid. succession, a rich series of poems, stories, 
and translations. Of the stories, ‘‘ Hyperion” and 
‘‘Kavanagh” are prose in form and poetic in 
thought. Of the translations, that of Dante is tho 
most readable we have, if not the finest, and through 
its wealth of notes it gives us the best idea of the 
great Florentine. Apart from all other considera- 
tions, he was a man of splendid industry. Labour 
is worship, and better rub than rust, were his 
mottoes. He had no idle days or frivolous pleasures. 
Therefore he lived so long—from 1807 to 1882 —and 
built himself a lasting monument. Revolutions in 
Europe and America swept by him. The world 
grew, and he grew with it, and the world wept when 
he, the world-child, died into immortality. American 
society is composite architecture built up out of 
European ideas and peoples. The sole originality 
possible to it is to put old truths in new forms, old 
pictures in new frames, and old characteristics in 
new variations. Indeed, this is the sole originality 
possible now to any society. No American poets, 
however, except Walt Whitman, have made startling 
departures from the forms, frames, and varieties we 
are familiar with, and his departure is so very 
startling that I devoutly irust he will have no 
imitators, Longfellow’s poetry is that of a mildor- 
mannered Milton; he has all Milton’s lofty purity 


of tone, with far less than Milton’s grandeur and 
genius. He is pre-eminently the poet of the affec- 
tions and moral aspirations. He tries to tell us 
nothing new. The ancient verities of the heart are 
enough for him, and on them he rings endless 
changes in melodious numbers. He reads ourselves 
out to us. So his best verses sound like the voices 
of old friends. That is his triumph. We may say 
wo knew all that before, and it is only homespun 
probably; but we had forgotten it, and he recalls it 
to our remembrance in a song that we can forget 
it no more, and the homespun sits on us more 
gracefully than silk or satin, and does both for 
Sunday and weekday wear. We have known all 
there is in the Psalm of Life from the days of our 
childhood. It is a versified echo of Carlyle’s ‘‘ Be in 
earnest ; ” that is an echo of,Solomon, and Solomon 
is an echo of every-day morality as ol as humanity. 
The charm is in the expression. These copy-book 
precepts are treasured in our memory, and become 
living energies, and reveal the poet fulfilling his 
vocation as a quickening preacher of righteousness, 
I might quote similar sentiments from Browning, 
but the language would be crabbed; or from Mat- 
thew Arnold, but they would have less of the ring 
of reality, though the mere words might be more 
exquisitely selected. Longfellow sings them in a 
Wordsworthian, Tennysonian, or Schillerian vein. 
Some poets are like the Andes. In climbing them 
you roam through all zones and see all forms of 
vegetation ; they cleave the clouds; flowers nestle 
in valleys afar on high, and riyulets babble at their 
feet. They are the world in’ miniature. Such is 
Shakespeare. And some poets are like pleasant 
meadow lands, with cattle grazing, streams lazily 
meandering, fresh spring breezes playing over them, 
breathing cheerfulness and making old folk feel 
young again. Such is Longfellow. Tennyson prays 
for sweeter manners and purer laws, and Longfellow 
isa friendly household guide to the sweeter manners 
and purer laws for which Tennyson prays. 

I hardly like to fix his.rank as a poet. And why 
need I try? Here is an oak, there an ash, there a 
beech, which is the best ? None and all, They are 
all good in their places, and the best for their special 
purposes, This Iknow, that whenI read ‘“ Eyange- 
line” Iam in love with its pious simplicity; whea 
I read “ Hiawatha ” I am enraptured with its pictures 
of primitive Indian life; when I read “‘ Miles Stan- 
dish” Iam at home with the Puritans; when I 
read “ The Golden Legend” I revel in Middle Aga 
traditions; when I read the smaller poems I am 
moved to tenderness, sympathy, reverence, love, and 
aspiration ; and running through all my emotions, 
I am moved to unconquerable trust in man and God. 
When a poet renders me this service I thank God 
for him. Longfellow renders it to me, and I thank 
God for Longfellow. His personal activity is best 
shown in its moral bearings by his attitude towards 
slavery, Twenty years ago a man’s attitude in this 
respect stamped him a backward or a forward look- 
ing man in the United States. From the beginning 
Longfellow belonged to the anti-slavery party. In 
days when Southerners tarred and feathered the 
abolitionists, he boldly expressed his generous sym- 
pathies, Before Mrs. Stowe’s ‘* Uncle Tom’s Cabin ” 
awoke the sluggish conscience of the Union, he 
portrayed the horrors of the institution which the 
respectable North winked at. When politicians 
were false, when preachers were unchristian, when 
literary men were silent, and when scientific men 
consecrated science to the service of a lie, he, the 
sturdy son of New England, the descendant of the 
Mayflower pilgrims, remained steadily faithful to 
truth, liberty, and justice, and at over sixty years 
old he witnessed the victory of the good cause in 
which he always believed and for which he always 
toiled, when the sacrifice of Abraham Lincoln pur- 
chased the destruction of the slavery which Daniel 
Webster had sacrificed himself in vain to save. All 
that is an old story now. America has wiped the 
stain from her flag. Still she keeps there the stars 
and stripes, but no longer has she stripes for her 
coloured citizens. Longfellow’s early dreams, once 
reckoned Utopian, are sober facts, and their right 
to rule will be disputed never more, With Long- 
fellow, politics, morality, and life are baptised, and 
not merely sprinkled in the waters of religion, Like 
most of the best known American literary men— 
like Bryant, Wendell, Holmes, Emerson, and Lowell 
(the present American Ambassador in England) — 
he was a Unitarian. Still he did not run a muck 
against the Trinity, the devil, and kindred dogmas, 
He presented a theory of religious faith which left 
them out in the cold. To a thorough believer in 
God the darkness of hell fades away in the sunshine 


| of divine loye, and the mythological Satan himself 
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is finally gathered unto him out of whom, through 
whom, and to whom are allthings. Note the sug- 
gestive conclusion of the ‘ Golden Legend ” and the 
Theologian’s Fallin the Wayside Inn. They sum 
up Longfellow’s religious teachings—a steadfast 
worker, a helpful thinker, a sweet singer, a catholic 
religionist, a practical Christian. Such was the old 
man eloquent. America is justly proud of her gon, 
England of the Puritan exiles who bred him, and 
humanity of this specimen ofa man, Being dead 
_he yet speaketh, and is dead to live again for ever. 


THE REY. JOHN H. THOM ON “ MINISTERS 
STIPENDS AND AUGMENTATION FUNDS.” 
TO THE EDITOR. 

Sir,—On the morning of the last day of the 
Conference at Liverpool I had the pleasure to re- 
ceive a note from the Rey. John H, Thom, express- 
ing his sympathy with the purport of my paper, and 
enclosing a letter from Mr, William Rathbone, 
M.P., written from St. Jean de Luz, under the ap- 
prehension that he might not reach England in 
time to attend the Conference. ‘To the great satis- 
factlon of the large assembly, however, Mr. Rath- 
bone presented himself, and expressed his willing- 
ness to speak on the subject. I was thus relieved 
of the duty of reading his letter, the substance of 
which he gaye us in his earnest and excellent 
speech ; but I lost the opportunity of reading Mr. 
Thom’s note, and of adding the weight of his great 
authority to our proceedings. Subsequently, I 
asked his permission to make use of it through the 
Press, and was much gratified to receive his kind 
consent.—I am, your struly, Harry Rawson. 

Eccles, April 24, 


The Rothay Hotel, Grasmere, April 19. 

My dear Sir,—I have received here this morning 
the enclosed, in a more general letter from Mr. 
Rathbone, dated the 16th inst., St. Jean de Luz. 
Tregret that it did not reach mo sooner, and I 
hasten to place it at your disposal for such use 
ag you may wish to make of it, if Mr. Rathbone him- 
self should not be present with you to-morrow 
morning. I could wish that the Conference had 
given its whole time to the subject of your paper, 
with the view of working it out to a practical re- 
sult. When Mr. Rawdon and others founded “ The 
Stipend Augmentation Fund,” on the committes of 
management of which you now are, it was in the 
full expectation that a similar fund would be es- 
tablished in London or elsewhere for the South of 
England. What we want, however, is a General 
Sustentation Fund, to enable every congregation 
recognised as belonging to the body of the Free 
Christian Churches, with a qualified Minister, to 
givea minimum salary. Mr. Rathbone takes that 
minimum at £150, which I certainly think is not 
too high.—I am, my dear Sir, very truly yours, 

Harry Rawson, Esq. Joun H. Tom. 

P.S.—If such a General Sustentation Fund for 
all congregations recognised as belonging to our 
body was formed, ‘“‘The Stipend Augmentation 
Fund” might merge in or co-operate with it, as 
part provision for the North of England, but in 
this I, of course, only make a suggestion as to pos- 
sible ways and means. 


The Rothay Hotel, Grasmere, April 21. 

My dear Mr. Rawson,—I shall be happy to be of 
use in any way, in the direction in which you haye 
been moving. If I had contemplated any further 
object for my note than the means of placing Mr. 
Rathbone’s letter in your hands I should have 
written more fully and more strongly, Iam very 
glad that he was able to be with you and give an 
impulse to your project. In his letter he charges 
every rich man in our body with £100 a year for the 
Sustentation of our Ministry, Iam very far from 
being a rich man, and as far from desiring to be 
one; but I feel the strongest possible obligation 
upon me to make every exertion, and even sacrifice, 
to raise the condition of my less favourably placed 
brethren, and for the dignity, the worthiness, real 
and ostensible, of our Free Churches, in their mate- 
rial and spiritual maintenance. I shall heartily 
rejoice if the Conference shall eventually justify 
itself by having set on foot a much-needed move- 
ment, and borne practical fruit at least in one 
direction, If we had a wisely constituted Sustenta- 
tion Fund for every recognised congregation needing 
such support, then we might be released from that 
miserable system of small doles which serves hut to 
‘keep alive an existence of doubtful value, and where 
the pitiful dole is often given rather for the sake of 


what is due to the unhappy minister than from any 
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hope of its having a productive oefficacy.—I am, my 
dear Sir, yours very truly, Joun H. Tuom. 
Harry Rawson, Esq., Eccles, near Manchester, 


Tue Rey. W. H, Fisu, Jun., formerly the minister 
at the Carter-lane Mission and at Kidderminster, 
intends to pay a visit to his old friends in this coun- 
try in the month of June next. 

Tue subscribers to George Dawson’s statue have 
resolved that a new statue shall be executed in 
marble, the prevailing opinion being that the climate 
of Birmingham is unfit for bronze. 

Buriat Funs.—The Select Committee on Eecle- 
siastical and Mortuary Fees met on Tuesday, and 
appointed Sir Alex. Gordon chairman. The com- 


mittee will take evidence on the questions referred 
to them, 


Our Culendayar, 


SUNDAY, Aprit 30, 
LONDON. 
Rey. P. H. Wicxsrzep, at Little Portland-strect Chapel, 
at 11.15 a.m. and 7 P.M. - 


Rev. Cnas, Vovsny, at Langham-hall, 43, Great Portland- 
street, 11.15 a.m, 


Rey, Ext Fay, of Sheffield, at the Free Christian Church , 
Clarence-road, Kentish-town, morning and evening, 


*,* Notices of Sunday Services are inserted in this 
Calendar at 6d. a line, and of other Meetings and Services 
gratis, provided a detailed Advertisement appears, 


SELECTED BOOKS, 


Blunt’s (W. 8.) The Future of Islam, 6/ 

Brown’s (J.) Locke and Sydenham, being the First 
Series of ‘‘ Hore Subsecive,” 7/6 

Imitation of Christ (The), Four Books, trans, from 
the Latin, by W. Benham, 10/6 

Dyer’s (T. H.) Imitative Art, 12/6 

Diirer (Albert), his Life and Works, by Moritz Thaus- 
ing, trans. by F. A. Eaton, M.A., 2 vols, 42/ 

Thoms’s (J. A.) Complete Concordance to the Revised 
Version, 6/ 

Transactions of the National Association for the Pro- 
motion of Social Science, 12 

Weismann’s (Dr. A.) Studies on the Theory of Descent, 
2 vols., 40/ 


Mr. Wattur Mawer, Sunday School Association Office 
37, Norfolk-street, Strand, W.C., will supply any of the 
above-named new books and new editions, at the prices 
named,¢ arriage free, on receipt of Post-office Order, pay- 
bloat the East Strand Post-office. 


* 
a 


MARRIAGES, 


BROWN—TERRELL—On the 25th inst., at the Brix- 
ton Independent Church, by the Rev. Baldwin 
Brown, B.A., father of the bridegroom, Gerard 
Baldwin Brown, M.A,, Watson-Gordon Professor 
of Fine Art in the University of Edinburgh, to 
Maude Annie, elder daughter of Robert Hull 
Terrell, of Exeter. 

COVENTRY—STEVENS—On the 21st inst., at Hope- 
street Church, Liverpool, by the Rey. Charles J, 
Perry, B.A., Joseph Coventry, to Agnes Emily, 
daughter of the late Joseph Stevens, of Liverpool. 

ROBBINS—PITT—On the 22nd inst., at the Unitarian 
Church, Paradise-place, Hackney, by the Rey. T. 
W. Freckelton, Alfred F. Robbins, youngest son of 
Mr. R. Robbins, Launceston, Cornwall, to Ellen, 
youngest daughter of Mr. John Pitt, Hitchin, Herts, 

WITHINGTON—MEADE-KING—On the 13th inst., 
at Rowbarton, Somerset, by the Rev. F. Meade- 


King, M.A., vicar of Stoke Courcy, assisted by the | : 


Rey. E. 8. Roberts, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of 
Gonyille and Caius College, Cambridge, and the 
Rey. R. St. J. Gresley, vicar, Henry Swire Withing- 
ton, only son of George R. Withington, J.P., Lanc., 
of Pyrland-hall, Somerset, to Ethel Kate, younger 
daughter of the late Charles Meade-King and Mrs. 
Charles Meade-King, of Hope Corner, near Taunton, 


DEATHS. 


BRENT—On the 23rd inst., at Dane John-grove, Can- 
terbury, J. Brent, Esq., F.S.A., son of the late 
J. Brent, Esq., of Cossington, Canterbury, a 
D.L. for the county of Kent. 

HODGETTS—On the 19th inst., at Kenilworth, Anne 
Elizabeth, the second daughter of the late Joseph 
Hodgetts, of Dudley. 

SCHWANN—On the 22nd inst., at 23, Gloucester- 
square, Hyde-park, Frederick Schwann, Sen., in 
his 84th year, 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Several important Letters are unavoidably postponed, 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Goctety FOR THE SUPPRESSION OF 
THE OPIUM TRADB. 


The ANNUAL PUBLIC MEETING will be held Fin 
EXETER HALL (the Lower Hall), on the Afternoon of 
TUESDAY, May 9, 1882, when the President of tho 
Society, the Right Hon. the Earl of Smarrespury, K.G., 
will take the Chair at Three o’clock. J, W. Pease, Esq., 
M.P., Mr. Alderman R, N, Fowler, M.P., Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson, Bart., M.P., Ernest Noel, Esq., M.P., Dr. 
Cameron, M.P., John Barran, Esq., M.P., Henry Broad- 
hurst, Esq., M.P.,. J, Passmore Edwards, Esq., M.P., 
James Cropper, Esq., M.P., Theodore Fry, Esq., M P., 
W. S. Caine, Esq., M.P., the Rev. Canon Hoare, the 
Rev. Sir James Erasmus Philipps, Bart., the Rey. J. 
Oswald Dykes, D,D., General Sir Arthur Cotton, &e., 
hope to be present, some of whom will address the Meet. 
ing. All friends of the movement are earnestly invited 
to muster in support of the Socie'y, 


Avuisston Free. No Tickers rrquirep, 


| eee ee HOUSE, 1, Wellington-terrace, 

WESTON-SUPER-MARE. Conducted by Miss E. 
G. CHALDEOCOTT. Established 1870. House pleasantly 
situated, with sea views, sheltered from the North and 
Kast. Liberal table, and every comfort, Terms on ap. 
plication, References required, 


| joe FOR INVALIDS. — WESTON- 

SUPER-MARE,—MRS. LOVERDO and MISS 
CHALDECOTT have taken a large House, beautifully 
situated, for the reception of Invalids, who will have 
every comfort, and good nursing, 


ee terms, &c., apply Western House, Weston-super= 
are, 


<e HE FORT, MARGATE.” — APART. 
MENTS in a well-furnished house, fucing the 
sea, on moderate terms, 


Address, Mis. Stabback, Lansdowne Lodge, the For 
Margate. 


2 RIGHTON.—-Apartments, with or without 
Board, at Miss Wood’s, 12, Lower Rock Gardens, 
One minute from Madeira-walk and the Chain Pier. 


URSE WANTED (over: 20) for young 
children.—Apply to Mrs. Bartram, 5, The Terrace, 
Green-lanes, Highbury, N, 


ESTABLISHED 1851, 
IRKBECK BANK.—Current Accounts 


opened according to the usual practice of other 
Bankers, and Interest allowed on the minimum monthly 
balances when not drawn below £25. No commission 
charged for keeping Accounts. 


The Bank also receives money on Deposit at Three per 
cent. Interest, repayable on demand, 


The Bank undertakes, for its Customers, free of charge, 
the eustody of Deeds, Writings, antl other Securities and 
Valuables ; the collection of Bills of Exchange, Dividends, 
and Coupons; and the purchase and sale of Stocks and 
Shares. 

Letters of Credit and Circular Notes issued. 

A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on application. 

FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager, 

Southampton-buildings, Chancery-lane, 


THE BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY S ANNUAL 
RECEIPTS EXCEED FOUR MILLIONS, 


OW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR 
TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, with Immediate 
Possession, and no Rent to pay. Apply at the Office 
the BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 


OW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 

FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH, witb 
Immediate Possession, either for Building or Gardenizg 
purposes. Apply at the Office of the BIRKBECK FREE 
HOLD LAND SOCIETY. 


A Pamphlet, with wf] particulars, ou application. 


FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 
Southampton-buildings, Chancery-lane, 


Possessing all the properties of the 


Finest Arrowroot, 


BROWN AND POLSON’S 
CORN FLOUR 


Is a World-wide Necessary 
FOR 
THE NURSERY, THE SICK-ROOM, 
AND THE FAMILY TABLE, 
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THE NINETEENTH CENTURY: 


FOR MAY, 1882, Price 2s. 6d, 


The Channel Tunnel—A Protest, &c. 

By Marrurw ARNoLD, 

By W.S. Lity. 

By the Rey. Dr. Jessopr, 

By H. R. Grenvett (Governor of the Bank of England). 
By F. C. Burnanp, 


A Word about America. 
The Goal of Modern Thought. 
The Arcady of our Grandfathers. 
What is a Standard ? 
A School for Dramatic Art. 


Notes on Turner’s ‘‘ Liber Studiorum.” 


Anti-Vaccination : a Reply to Dr. Carpenter. 
By the Right Hon. Lord BRaBoURNE. 


By the Rey. J. Guixness Rogers. 


The Duty of Moderate Liberals. 
Town and Country Politics. 


By the Rev. Sroprorp A. BROOKE, 
By Peter Taytor, M.P. 


KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, & CO., 


LONDON. 


BRITISH AND FOREIGN UNITARIAN 
ASSOCIATION. 


COLLYER’S SERMONS again reduced in price, for 
giving away to friends and inquirers, &e., &c. 


Cee by Rozsert CoLiyeEr, “ Nature 
kK and Life,” and “The Life that Now Is,” in One 
Volume. Price 2s., post free, if prepaid ; or for Twelve 
Copies and upwards, ls. 6d. each, carriage free. 


EXTS AND MARGINS of the REVISED 
NEW TESTAMENT. By Dr. G. Vance Smitu, 1s. 


OSITIVE ASPECTS OF UNITARIAN 
THOUGHT AND DOCTRINE, Cheap Edition, 1s. 


Address, Miss Puttror, 37, Norfolk-street, Strand, 
London, - 


Will shortly be published, 


A NEW BOOK OF POETRY, by Euiza 
Happock (née Gregory), entitled “ DISSOLVING 
VIEWS OF EARTH’S HISTORY, and Other Poems.” 
The volume will be a crown octavo of about 300 pages, 
tastefully bound in extra cloth, gilt lettered, at 4s. a 
volume, post free to subscribers. 
The Rey. W. 8. Key, Boston, Lincolnshire, will be 
pleased to receive names of intending subscribers. 


TOURBRIDGE OLD PARSONAGE 
BOYS’ PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 
Miss MAGINNIS will have VACANCIES after the 
Faster Holidays for Two Boarders. Terms on application, 
SCHOOL will RE-OPEN on TUESDAY, May 2, 


IGH SCHOOL, STOKE GREEN, NEAR 
COVENTRY, established (1865) by the Rev. G. 
Heavisivz, B.A., of University and Manchester New Col- 
leges, London, promotes a Liberal Education at a mode- 
rate cost. 


i OUNT VERNON HIGH SCHOOL, 
NOTTINGHAM, 
Boys carefully preparcd for the Universities, Public 
Schools, or for Business, 
SCHOOL RE-OPENS, May 8, 1882. 


Vacancies. 
EDWIN SMITH, M.A., Head Master. 


Geert BROW SCHOOL, HAMPSTEAD 
LONDON. 


The SUMMER TERM begins APRIL 26. 


CHESTER, 

BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Principal. ... MRS, F. SHAWCROSS, 
late of Brook House, Knutsford, 

The NEXT TERM begins MONDAY, May 8. 
For prospectus, apply to the Principal, 


BRENTWOOD, WORSLEY, near MAN- 


OUTHPORT.—MISS LEWIN and MISS 

HARRIET LEWIN (late Miss Lawford and Miss 

Lewin) will RH-OPEN their SCHOOL for BOYS on 
THURSDAY, April 27. 
Bingfield, Albert-road, 


J\NGLISH LANGUAGE and LITERA- 
Ad TURE, COMPOSITION and READING, 

Miss LOUISA DREWRY has some time Disengaged 
for Lecture—or Practice Classes in Schools, She would 
also read with Private Pupils.—143, King Henry’s-road, 
South Hampstead, N.W. 


ESSONS IN FREEHAND, PERSPEC- 
TIVE, and MODEL DRAWING, and ELEMEN- 
TARY WATER-COLOUR PAINTING. 

Mr, ARTHUR SOTHERN, Student at South Ken- 
sington gives Lesssons in the above branches of the Fine 
Arts to junior Pupils at his Studio, or the residence of 
Parents, on Tuesdays and Saturdays, 

Terms at per hour, and according to special require- 
ments, 


_ %, Oak-villas, Gipsy-road, 8,E, 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE 


OF 


UNITARIAN, LIBERAL CHRISTIAN, FREE 
CHRISTIAN, PRESBYTERIAN, and other NON- 
SUBSCRIBING or “kindred CONGREGATIONS, 
held at LIVERPOOL, 18th-20th April, 1882. 


At a meeting of the Conference on Wednesday, 19th 
April, James Hnywoop, Esqg., F.R.S., in the Chair, 
it was moved by the Rev. J. Wricut, B.A., seconded 
by Davyip Martineau, Esq., and carried :— 


“That the gentlemen whose names are appended to 
the circular convening this Conference do constitute 
the Committee of the Conference ;” and “ That the 
gentlemen who have acted as Secretaries of the Com- 
mittee convening the Conference be the Secretaries of 
the Conference.” 


At the meeting of the Conference on Thursday, 20th 
April, C. H. Jamus Esg., M.P., in the Chair, it was 
proposed by the CHAIRMAN, seconded by Wm. Ratu- 
Bonn, Esg., M.P., and carried unanimously :— 

‘‘ That, in the opinion of this Conference, it is desir. 
able that a Susrentation Funp be established, in 
addition to the funds that now exist for the Augmenta- 
tion of the Stipends of Ministers ;” and ‘‘ That this 
resolution be referred to the Conference Committee.” 


Moved by the Rev. T. L. Marsuaun, seconded by 
the Rev. P. W. Cuaypren, and adopted in reverent 
silence :— 

‘<Mhat this Conference deeply sympathises with its 
brethren of the Liberal faith in the United States in 
the losses they have recently sustained by the death of 
H, W. Lonarettow, the Poet of Humanity; of D. 
Orvitte Dewey, the powerful interpreter of the 
spiritual significance of human life ; and of Dr. H. W. 
Br.tows, whose Catholic spirit and organising genius 
have left such large results in the political and religious 
history of the nation.” 

Moved by S. S. Taytur, Esq., seconded by the Rev. 
H. Inrson, M.A., and carried :— 

‘‘That the Committee and Secretaries of the present 
Conference, with power to add to their number, be 
appointed a Standing Committee, with instructions to 
call a similar Conference at such period as it may deem 
advisable.” . 

Moved by the Cuarrman, seconded by Hursert New, 
Esq., and carried :— 

‘“‘That the proceedings of the Conference be edited 
and printed by the Secretaries.” 

Moved by JoszrpH Lurron, Esq., seconded by the 
Rey. 8S. A. SterntHaL, and carried :— 

‘‘That this Conference gratefully acknowledges the 
gererous hospitality with which they have been received 
by their friends in Liverpool, and the careful considera- 
tion which has been shown in the preparation for the 
yaried meetings and social gatherings. That this Con- 
ference cordially presents its warmest thanks to the 
Reception Committee, and its indefatigable Secretary, 
Mr. Parry, to Mr. Boult and the friends, who aided in 
the musical arrangements, and to all the ladies and 


gentlemen who have so characteristically upheld the’ 


long-established reputation of Liverpool, and feel that 
the kindness so widely shown has been one of the most 
efficient means of securing that success which has at- 
tended the meetings of this Conference.” 

A full Report of the Proceedings at the Conference 
will shortly be issued. 


H. W. Crosskey, Birmingham, 
Harry Rawson, Manchester, 
S, A. SrernrHau, Manchester, 
A, W. Worrsineron, Old 
Swinford, Stourbridge, 


REE CHRISTIAN CHURCH, 
CLARENCE-ROAD, KENTISH-TOWN, 

The Rev. ELI FAY, of Sheffield, will preach in the 
above Church, morning and evening, on SUNDAY, 
April 30. 

The Offertory, morning and evening, will be given to 
the London D.s.rict Unitarian Association, 


Secretaries, 
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1S tepegs’ AND FOREIGN UNITARIAN 
ASSOCIATION. 


NOTICE RESPECTING NOMINATIONS. 


‘© At the last meeting of the Council, prior to the 
Annual General Meeting of the Association, the Execu- 
tive Committee shall present for consideration the exist- 
ing lists of Vice-Presidents and Home Correspondents, 
with such revisions and alterations as may be thought 
desirable, such lists, when approved by the Council, to 
be nominated by the Secretary in its name. But any 
member of the Association shall be entitled to nominate 
one or more members as Vice-Presidents or Home Cor- 
respondents, by nomination in writing to be sent to the 
Secretary at least ten days before the Annual Meeting,” 
—Extract from Rule 10. 

‘‘The Council shall at its last meeting before the 
Annual General Meeting of the Association prepare a 
list of twenty names to be proposed for the new Com- 
mittee, such list to be nominated by the Secretary in 
the name of the Council. But any member of the As- 
sociation shall be entitled to nominate one or more mem- 
bers as members of the Committee, by nomination in 
writing to be sent to the Secretary at least ten days be- 
fore the Annual Meeting.” —Extract from Rule 19. 

The ANNUAL MEETING will be held this year on 
WEDNESDAY, May 31. 

HENRY IERSON, Secretary. 

37, Norfolk-street, Strand, London. 


TTNITARIAN CHAPEL, 


PRESTON. 
CHAPEL AND SCHOOL ALTERATIONS. 


The following Subscriptions have been received to- 
wards the £100 still required for the above purpose, in 
response to the appeal to our friends :— 


Rey. W. M. Ainsworth, Lancaster Pre Set) 
Mr. H, E., Southport hee oa i Pee 
A. F. B., Belfast... oes ose cvsteromia 0 
A “ Friend in Leeds ” oes ate oven be O70 
Mr. C. M. Holland, Bryn-y-Grog... Pre Ce) 
Mr. Jobn Warren ... AG mas ad Oo Ore 
Mr, F. A. Hibbert ... ove one ase Ee, FS 
Mr. John Alcock te ete ae ey Se 
Mr, Orlando Oldham ‘ at: 
Miss Alice Andrew, Godley oan in, Le 
Miss Eliza Andrew, Godley oe oo ee 
Mr, E. Clephan, Leicester .,, cus we) ee ee 
“A Friend,” Lancaster... ee oe EO 
Mr. William Thornely, London ,,, wt eee 
Mrs, Haslam, Bolton ee. ane iveGe-0">0 
Miss Mary A. G. Wrigley, Windermere ... 1 0 O 


Further subscriptions will be thankfully received by 
Mr. Samuen Lee, 50, Berry-street; Mr. Henry Hrssert, 
12, Spring Bank ; or the Rev, W. J. Taynor, 34, East 
View, Preston, 


ANCHESTER NEW COLLEGE 
(in connection with the University of London, 
and University College, London), 
UNIVERSITY HALL, GORDON-SQUARE, LONDON, 
SESSION, 1882—3, 

“The College adheres to its original principle of freely 
imparting Theological knowledge, without insisting on the 
adoption of particular Theological doctrines,” 

Candidates for admission into the College at the com- 
mencement of the ensuing Session, are requested to for: 
ward their applications and testimonials, without delay, 
to either of the Secretaries, from whom all needful infor- 
mation may be obtained, 

R. D. DARBISHTRE, Esq., B.A., 
26, George-street, Manchester; or to 
Rey. H. ENFIELD DOWSON, B.A,, 
Gee Cross, Manchester, 


eee na OR ET 
ONES’S FUND.—The Board of Managers 
meet every year in UNIVERSITY-HALL, GORDON. 
SQUARE, LONDON, in the last complete week in June, 
for the purpose of Granting Exhibitions, and at no other 
time. Applications must be made in a specified form, to 
be obtained from the undersigned, and must be returned 

on or before the second week in June, 

EDWIN W. MARSHALL, Secretary. 
38, Barton Arcade, Manchester, 


IBERATION SOCIE@y, 


ANNUAL MEETING, WEDNESDAY EVENING 
May 3, at the METROPOLITAN TABERNACLE, at 

even. 

Chairman—Artuur Prasx, Esq., M.P, 

Speakers—H. Broadhurst, Esq., M.P., Rey. J. Browne 
(Wrentham), Dr. Cairns (Edinburgh), Dr, Conder (Leeds), 
A. Illingworth, Esq.,M.P., Sir Wilfrid Lawson, Bt., M.P., 
H. Lee, Esq., M.P., J. D, Peddie, Esq., M.P., Goldwin 
Smith, Esq,, and Carvell Williams, Esq. 

Doors open at 6.15; admission by tickets up to 6.45 
and afterwards without tickets. Tickets may be had at 
2, Serjeant’s-inn, Fleet-street; Passmore and Alabaster, 
Paternoster-row ; Mr. Gooch, 55, King William-street, 
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THE FUNCTION OF UNITARIANS. 


THE Liverpool gatherings by their magnitude 
and heartiness wake up a great many people 
to some conception of the power of Unit- 
arianism, for whether that name is made 
prominent or suppressed, it is a fact that 
Unitarian thinking is replacing the old dog- 
matic attempts to. systematise theology. The 
decline of dogma is universal amongst the 
educated classes ; and it is very striking in 
thousands who are nominal members of the 
Church of England, and who wish to see 
that institution modified, to be in harmony 
with the discoveries of the age. As the old 
doctrine of original sin, through the fall of 
ADAM, and the scheme of rehabilitating hu- 
manity through the sacrifice of Curist fade 
away as dissolving views of adying mytho- 
logy, the theory of the Trinity loses its im- 
portance, and many who still imagine it re- 
presents some truthdo not attempt to explain 
it, and mentally correct the Prayer Book 
phraseology tomake it signify Gop in Curist, 
and not GoD as CuRIsT. Going to church 
or chapel as part of a process for obtaining 
a miraculous remission of sins no longer 
commends itself to those who have outgrown 


who cannot rest in the compromises of Broad 
Church, and abstain from attending any re- 
ligious service, not from defect of religious 
feeling, but because they find nothing that 
conforms to their opinions and gratifies their 
tastes. A large proportion of the scientific, 
literary, and artistic classes, and of those 
they influence, are seldom seen in church 


or chapel, and in many cases _ their 
children grow up without any in- 
struction in religious matters. The least 


repulsive services to many of them are found 
in the High Church, where the architecture, 
the singing, and the decorations do some- 
thing for the gratification of sesthetic feeling, 
and leave the doctrines in a shady mist. If 
a Unitarian minister is a goodspeaker, fairly 
wide in his selection of topics and treating 
them so as to minister to intellectual culture, 
he often attracts some of these outsiders, and 
might attract a good many more if the ser- 
vices were more artistic, and more flexible. In 
chapels that avoid the weariness of these 
plans there is enough success to stimulate 
further trials, and in the training of young 
ministers it is most important that they 
should be taught speaking without their 
book, as afine art. This has been neglected 
in Unitarian colleges from the old days of 
York down to the present time in Gordon- 
square. The phrase extempore applied to 
speaking by no means conveys what is 
wanted. The sermon or lecture should be 
carefully and elaborately prepared in a style 
adapted to speaking. A ready flow of words 
is useful, or mischievous, according to whether 
or not it is under the control of accurate 
study and cultivated taste, but it is impossible 
for any one to make reading a discourse with 
constant attention to the MS. as interesting 
to the congregation as speaking may be with 
constant attention to those who have to 
listen. 

It must not be forgotten that although this 
is an age of great printing and reading of 
periodicals and novels, it is by no means 
common to find amongst the middle or work- 
ing classes, whose main attention is given 
to their business, any scholar-like facility 
in dealing with books. Vast numbers 
must either get their literary culture through 
the pulpit, or not get it at all. Under the 
old orthodox system religion had little con- 
nection with culture, and many of us may 
remember hearing preachers affirm that the 
most ignorant old woman who had heard 
the Gospel preached was far wiser than 
PLATO or SOCRATES—nothing more was re: 


the mythological theory of salvation. Those 
who still cling to that notion, and merely 
want it presented in a milder form, can find 
in Broad Church, and in the ministrations of 
the more advanced of the Orthodox Noncon- 
formists, what they require. They are un- 
consciously influenced by Unitarianism, but 
would not join a Unitarian congregation. 
Besides keeping its own children—now so 
often lost—Unitarianism should aim at at- 


quired than to “believe the Bible true.” 
The present time demands a more cultivated 
ministry to act upon its educated classes, 
though very ignorant ranting still pleases 
the many. How far a minister can keep 
up with the thought and discovery of the 
time without money to buy books, or enjoy 
the advantages of society, the richer mem- 
bers of our congregations would do well to 
consider. Mr, RAwson’s facts are most 


tracting the numerous and increasing class eloquent upon this topic. Long suffering 


tnder a cooling stipend deadens the in- 
tellect and freezes zeal. 


rr 


DISSOLVING VIEWS OF ORTHO. 
DOXY. 
VI, HEAVEN AND HELL. 

THE last of the series of discourses, by the 
Rev. Joun Hunter, of York, discussed the 
subject of Heaven and Hell. There were 
two other sermons, on Justification by Faith, 
and Conversion and Regeneration, but of 
these we have not seen any published reports. 
We pass on therefore to the concluding dis- 
course, It is quite in keeping with those 
which have gone before, and forms a suitable 
termination to the whole series. What has 
hitherto been the popular conception of 
Heaven and Hell—that the one is a place of 
glory and the other a place of torment—is 
completely cast aside by Mr. Hunter; and 
a spiritual interpretation of the subject is 
given which all Unitarians would accept. It 
is remarkable, too, that in speaking of Hell 
there is no reference by the preacher, except 
by quotation of a line from MILTon, to that 
dread personage whom Orthodoxy has always 
associated with Hell and its torment. Inthe 
report before us there is no attempt to prove 
the existence of Satan or even to connect 
him in any way. with the kind of hell in 
which Mr. HUNTER believes. The Devil is 
dismissed with the briefest poetical allusion, 
leaving the impression on the mind that it 
is uncertain whether the preacher believes in 
him or not. The prominence of Satan in 
the old Orthodoxy, and the little that is 
said about him in the new is another indica- 
tion that the title we have given to these 
criticisms is by no means an unwarranted 
assumption. 

After remarking how limited and uncer- 
tain is our knowledge of the future would, 
and how vain and futile have been all the 
efforts of men to overcome the limitations 
of their lot, Mr. HUNTER continued :—“ The 
gross material representations of heaven and 
hell which had so long prevailed in the 
world were fast becoming as incredible and 
impossible to enlightened Christian faith as 
the Olympian court of Jupiterand the Hades 
of the Greeks.” Can any concession be more 
frank? The vast majority of Orthodox be- 
lievers, both Catholics and Protestants, have 
no other idea of heaven, except as a realm of 
bliss, pictured to us in the book of Revela- 
tion, or of hell but as a realm of woe, a lake 
of fire over which the Devil rules in undis- 
puted sovereignty. It is a great advance 
from this to Mr. HUNTER’S philosophy, which 
he states in the following sentences :— 

When we got behind the imagery of the New 
Testament to its principles we found that heaven 
and hell were essentially moral states, the outgrowth 
and result of character. Retribution, which was a 
solemn reality in the present, was continued and 
completed in the future. The Divine government 
was not external and arbitrary in its methods; it 
was administered in character itself, in the kingdom 
within us through the intrinsic order and laws 
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of things. By the character we are fashioning we 
are creating our own condition ; all goodness was so 
much of heaven, and all badness so much of hell. 
The tendency of both good and evil was to perma- 
nence in character. Actions frequently repeated 
formed habit, and habit persisted in created cha- 
racter, and it was through character, through laws 
inherent in human nature and conduct, we reached 
the great opposite conditions—heaven or hell. 
Heaven and hell differed in kind and degree ac- 
cording to individual character; the only hell 
which men had to fear was one of their own creat- 
ing, and it was just that hell in which men could 
not help believing. The real danger was in our- 
selves, and for the soul to lose its love and vision 
of good, to fall under the dominion of lower loves, 
and to have formed and strengthened antipathies 
to the Divine Spirit was to be in a condition which 
would make a hell out of the purest and best sur- 
roundings. In ordinary phraseology we spoke of 
our existence as if death created a chasm in it, 
but temporal and eternal were but human distince- 
tions, and the gulf which the gospel revealed was 
not between time and eternity, but between 
righteousness and sin. It wasnot death that kept 
God from saving any soul but sin—sin becoming 
so predominant and permanent in the soul as to 
make salvation impossible without violating the 
law under which} God created man, and which 
makes man a free and independent being, and not 
a machine—a creator and nota creature of destiny. 


With this philosophical teaching on the 
subject of retribution and human destiny we 
profess ourselves completely in accord. All 
the objéctionable features of the popular Or- 
thodoxy are lett out, aud instead of them a 
view is presented in essential harmony with 
spiritual Unitarianism. Concerning the 
future of the wicked Mr. Hunter has no 
theory to offer, but he has a significant sen- 
tence which may be taken to present his be- 
lief on the subject: “If we have truly en- 
tered into the spirit ofthe Christian revela- 
tion we cannot believe in the exhaustion of the 
Infinite mercy, or hesitate to trust, and not 
faintly either, that Gop will do his utter- 
most and’.best with every creature of his 
making.” So much on the side of hope ; then 
on the other side he adds: “ But we put too 
narrow a limit on the power of human will 
and habit, and took too little account of the 
tendencies to permanence in human character, 
and of the dark facts of human experience, 
if we could not think of a hell to which we 
may doom ourselves, from which the Almighty 
and the All-merciful has no resource to deliver 
us, consistent with his righteousness and our 
freedom.” This is the nearest approach 
which Mr. HuNTER makes to the doctrine of 
Eternal Punishment. He conceives it possible 
for human sinfulness to be such as to offer no 
prospect of deliverance consistent with Gop’s 
righteousness and man’s freedom. It appears 
to be put forth by him as an extreme case, 
not as the ordinary lot of those who die 
impenitent. 

Before bringing these criticisms to a close 
we have a few words to say in reply to Mr, 
HUNTER’S letter which appeared in these 
columns a few weeks since. And first as to 
the tone of his letter; we think it unwor- 
thy of him ; it is querulous and complaining, 
as if our criticism were uncalled for and un- 
fair. What could he expect but criticism 
when he sent full reports of his sermons to 
the Christian World, or at least allowed them 
to be sent, and in those sermons criticised 
the Unitarian theology, pointing out what 
he conceived to be its mistakes, defects and 
shortcomings? The challenge came from him, 
not from us, and in taking it up we have en- 
deavoured to write in a spirit of fairness. 
Whether we have succeeded we must leave 
to the judgment of those who have read 
these criticisms. 

Our articles assume, Mr. HunrTER says, 
“as Unitarians generally are often inclined 
to do, that the rational theology, the religion 
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of the future, the only possible conciliation 
between religious faith and the knowledge of 
to-day are to be found in Unitarianism.” We 
maintain, and challenge contradiction, that 
the direction in which liberal Orthodoxy has 
advanced in recent years is distinctly towards 
the position of spiritual Unitarianism. Will 
Mr. HunTER name a single point of liberal 
Orthodoxy such as his which has not been 
anticipated by Unitarianism ? His own dis- 
courses are saturated with Unitarian ideas 
and sentiments. Parallel passages to those in 
his sermons mightbe extracted freely from the 
writings of CHANNING, J. J. TAYLER, THOM, 
MARTINEAU, and others. Will Mr. HUNTER 
state any “conciliation between religious 
faith and the knowledge of to-day” other 
than that which Unitarians have advanced ? 
Is he prepared to deny that the points which 
modern Orthodoxy has surrendered, the 
“ ross, material conceptions ” which he him- 
self denounces are precisely those which 
Unitarians assailed in days gone by, when 
they were universally believed by the 
Orthodox ? And can this altered attitude be 
described better than as the Orthodow change 
of front? We are glad to find Mr. HUNTER 
admitting the indebtedness of liberal Ortho- 
doxy to Unitarianism. “I gratefully re- 
cognise,” he “says, the good work that Uni- 
tarianism has done in calling the attention 
of Christendom to neglected and forgotten 
truths or aspects of truth.” Mr. HUNTER 
asks—‘“ Why may we not discard the old 
statements of Hvangelical doctrine, and yet 
be Evangelical in essentials?” Because the 
old statements embraced the substance of 
the Evangelical doctrine. They put exactly 
into fitting words the essential ideas of the 
popular theology, so that if you surrender 
the statements you practically surrender the 
theology. The modified diluted Orthodoxy 
which remains is little else than Unitarianism 
under another name. Our whole argument 
throughout these criticisms establishes this 
oritestablishesnothing. We contend that the 
old forms of theology fitted ‘it exactly. 
The old theologians were too careful in 
drawing up their statements to put them 
loosely. They knew what they were about, 
and would not allow their standards of doc- 
trine to be tampered with. Under the 
spiritualising, rationalising process of Mr. 
HuNTER’S exposition the old Orthodoxy 
evaporates, its objectionable features vanish, 
and what is left differs so little from ordinary 
Unitarian thought that he and the Unitarian 
minister might almost exchange pulpits. Of 
course we know there are some Unitarians 
of the extreme rationalistic school whose. 
views are far removed from those of Mr 
HUNTER, but these men do not represent 
the prevailing thought of the Unitarian de- 
nomination. 

Towards the close of his letter Mr. Hun- 
TER enumerates the unassailable doctrines 
that remain when all the untenable positions 
have been given up. We ask special attention 
to this enumeration :— 


1. The consciousness of sin. 

2. The Bible as a record of human ex- 
periences, inexplicable save from the point 
of view of the beliefin Divine revelation to 
human souls. 

3. JESUS CHRIST as an historical person- 
age, and asa real and living presence known 
by a communion the most immediate and 
sacred. 

4, Personal spiritual experience, 

Such is the foundation which Mr, HuNTER 


has reached, “‘on which,” he says, ‘I do and 
must stand, and standing on which I feel 
secure.” 

Now this, we think, is sufficient to justify 
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| all that we have said. Every point distinctive 


of Orthodoxy is surrendered, or so toned 
down that only the faintest lines remain. 
His foundation and ours are so nearly the 
same that the points of difference be- 
tween us are scarcely worth disputing. 
They are more in the form of expression 
than in the thought itself We write this 
in no boastful spirit. We rejoice that the 
liberal school of Orthodoxy has put aside so 
much of the wretched superstitions, the absurd 
extravagances, the horrible doctrines of the 
old Evangelical theology. We are glad that 
these are dying out; and we welcome every 
advance towards a rational theology from 
whatever quarter it may come. And here we 
bring to a close this series of articles review- 
ing Mr. HuNTER’s lectures, thankful for the 
opportunity he has afforded us of discussing 
with him certain great leading doctrines, and 
of estimating his position as a prominent 
teacher of so-called liberal Orthodoxy. 
C. FB. 


RALPH. WALDO EMERSON. 


Thanks for the symmetric life, now beautifully 
rounded, of this true Son of Man, who has 
taught his fellows, as few have done before, how 
through the illusive panorama of manifold 
existence we may pass, as Immortals, into the 
constant Presence of the One All-Holy and 
Wise, All-Beneficent and Blessed, and commune 
with Him in Harmony, as His dear children. 

It would be disloyal to reverent gratitude for 
the writer of this brief memento to assume a 
tone of impartial criticism towards one who was 
to him one of his richest spiritual benefactors, 
for nearly forty years. And privileged as he 
has been with frequent dwelling as a guest in 
Emerson’s hospitable home—with prolonged 
talks in his library among his pictures and his 
books,—and walks beside him, through the pine- 
woods around Walden lake, and on the beech- 
crowned hills, which overlook the valley of 
Concord and its winding stream,—the best 
tribute of honour in his power to render is to 
pass in review a few photographs of this 
“Prophet. of the Soul,” as they are ranged 
according to the order of time, in his memory. 

I. The Three Brothers.— A beautiful picture 
of college-days is of Waldo, Edward and 
Charles Emerson, “walking westward” one 
evening, across Cambridge Common, with the 
splendour of the sunset on their uplifted faces. 
They were absorbed in earnest talk; what was 
their theme? Finer types of ideal young men, 
—for all three were under twenty-five,—it 
would have been hard to find. It had never 
then been my happy fortune to hear Waldo 
speak; but the orations of Edward and Charles 
were well remembered for their classical elegance 
and grace at the graduation of their respective 
classes from Harvard University. Their mutual- 
devotedness and reverence for one another's 
genius andcharacter also were often spoken of ad- 
miringly amid our college mates. And we knew 
that distinguished judges, lawyers, and states- 
men predicted a brilliant career for Edward and 
Charles at the Bar and in legislative halls— 
while among the young ministers of the time no 
one was more eagerly waited for by expectant 
congregations than Waldo. Sons of a widowed 
mother; inheritors of a scholarly father’s refined 
talent and culture, reared in a guarded home, 
and now entering manhood with the garlands of 
early success entwining their brows—how bright 
with promise looked the destiny of these three 
brothers. But a few years sped by, while each 
seemed “ growing in favour with God and Man,” 
when suddenly struck down by brain fever from 
the effects of intense study and overwork, Hd- 
ward was forced to quit his profession and to 
seck health—an unwilling exile—in change of 
scene and work. Waldo’s sympathy with his 
beloved Edward’s disappointment was a severe 
blow. But a more terrible shock was soon to 
fall. For the delicate ‘constitution of Charles, 
smitten by the frosty seasons of New England, 
yielded to the subtle inroads of consumption; 
and, on the eve of his marriage with’ the great- 
souled daughter of Judge Hoar, he vanished 
from sight, like an angel, None who would 
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rightly appreciate the quality of Hmerson’s 
steadfast self-reliance should fail to remember 
these irreparable bereavements. And how life- 
long was their influence may be learned from 
his two most touching elegiac poems, the first 
of which, called “In Memoriam to E.B.E.,” 
begins with the thrilling lines :— 
‘Oh ! Brother of the brief but blazing star ! 
Thou born for noblest life, 
For action’s field, for victor’s car, 
Thou living champion of the right.” 


The ‘second is the “ Dirge,” unsurpassed in 
English literature for its solemn sweetness :— 
‘¢ But they are gone—the holy ones, 

Who trod with me this lovely vale ! 

The strong, star-bright companions 
Are silent, low, and pale. ... 

You cannot unlock your heart, 
The key is gone with them ; 

The silent organ loudest chants 
The Master’s requiem.” 

Il. The Young Preacher.—At the time when 
these sorrows darkened his firmament, Waldo 
Emerson had become the successor of the 
sainted Henry Ware in the North Church of 
Boston. And, drawn by the magnetic charm of 
his preaching, a large company of young people 
of various Liberal congregations in the city had 
gathered about him. THarnest and eloquent as 
were several of the elder ministers, there was a 
unique quality in this fervent apostle that was 
irresistibly attractive. Calm in manner, clear 
in statement, terse in style, unsensational and 
plain as were his appeals, sternly sincere as 
were his exhortations, and mystically lofty as 
were his aspirations, yet Emerson’s discourses 
at once inspired and commanded his auditors. 
He seemed to bring a message direct from the 
All True. Out of his own life he reflected the 
glory of the All Good. ‘The horizon looked 
more wide, the heavens more high, and the air 
was purer, as they left the altar where he 
ministered before the All Beautiful. But 
why enlarge on the impression produced 
upon his young disciples, when we have his 
portrait, unconsciously painted by his own hand, 
some years later, in his ‘ Address to the Senior 
Class of the Cambridge Divinity School?” He 
was that very “new-born Bard of the Holy 
Ghost” there imaged, “who shall behold with 
his own eyes that Supreme Beauty, which 
ravished the souls of the Hastern men, and 
chiefly of the Hebrews, and through their lips 
spoke oracles to all time, and shall speak alsoin 
the West.” But presently, while hope was thus 
kindling like the dawn of a new day, a whisper 
spread that Hmerson was a “ Transcendental 
Pantheist” of the Kant and Fichte type, and 
distrusted the prevalent methods of symbolising 
our relations to the “ Ineffable” under Personal 
forms. These ominous rumours were followed 
by the announcement that, like the Friends, the 
young minister of the North Church found him- 
self unable, in simple sincerity, to adminis- 
ter the Sacraments, and that he was about 
to resign his pastorship. And, scrupulously 
conscientious, he did soon withdraw from the 
growing congregation who so prized his services, 
and from the ministry; though for a continuous 
period longer he preached to the plain farmers 
of Lexington, who thought no one’s talks from 
the pulpit so sensible and practical as his. 
Thus he became :— 

ILI. The Orator, Lecturer, and Scholar.—Little 
did Emerson probably foresee that in quitting, 
from a high gense of honour, the pulpit, he was 
as a lecturer from the platform to address a far 
wider public than he could have reached within 
Church walls, and exertan ever-wideninginfluence 
not upon his countrymen only, but on ali com- 
munities who speak the English tongue. He sim- 
ply took in good faith a step forward in the path 
unexpectedly opened, and “did with might the 
work his hand found to do.” And this was 
to preach the glad tidings, that man is at home 
in the beautiful Universe, with all whose living 
laws his constitution is congenial. Modest, 
reverent, adoring as he was, yet he must have 
been conscious that he was himself the ‘“‘ New 
Teacher ” he aspired after, ‘who shall follow so 
far those shining laws as to see them come full 
circle; shall see their rounded, complete grace; 
shall see the world to be a mirror of the soul; 
shall see the identity of the law of gravitation 
with purity of heart, and that the Ought, that 
Duty is one with Science, with Beauty, and 


with Joy.” For this is the keynote and theme. 
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of the majestic symphony that developed its 
rich harmonies through a half century and 
more,of earnest toil. Then swiftly followed his 
“Nature,” his Orations on the “American 
Scholar,” “Literary Ethics,” “The Method of 
Nature,” “Man ‘the Reformer,” &.; his 
Lectures on “The Times,” “The Transcendent- 
alist,” “The Nominalist and Realist,” “The 
Young American,” and various courses on 
“ Representative Men,” “The Conduct of Life,” 
&c., annually delivered in leading cities of the 
Atlantic seaboard, and far away westward to the 
Mississippi valley. What a new world of glad 
expectancy these stirring appeals disclosed can 
scarcely be now conceived, so much hag ¢heir 
light illumined our atmosphere of thought and 
speech ever since. The “ancient and honour- 
able,” sober bankers and merchants, wise 
judges, prudent statesmen, literary critics, 
cynical sceptics, though they thronged his 
lecture halls, led by their bright-haired boys 
and blooming daughters, at first shook their 
heads in doubt of Emerson’s “ transcendental 
trash.” But then they began to hearken, 
lured by the music of his pure Saxon dialect. 
And soon they became zealous converts, when 
they found how he revealed their hidden secrets, 
betrayed their bosom sins, laid bare their pit- 
falls of temptation, brought to judgment their 
mean maxims and cowardly conventions, and, 
above all, roused them to nobler aims by his 
cheerful optimism and vigorous manliness. To 
those of a later generation, whose associations 
are with an aged man, with bowed form, thin 
silvery hair, subdued gentleness of tone, and 
hesitating manner, it 1s quite impossible to 
convey an adequate impression of Hmergon in 
his prime—when erect, elate, radiant as an 
Apollo, the flush of health tinging his bronzed 
cheeks, the blue eyes ablaze with inner light, 
a benign smile, shrewd and sweet with finest 
humour, gladdening his countenance, with mien, 
half dignified, half diffident, and gracious 
gesture, he poured forth his tides of melodious 
speech to responsive assemblies. Nature had 
endowed him with a voice of richest quality and 
varied compass, now resonant as a bugle, now 
vibrating ag‘a reed-stop; and without rhetorical 
training, instinctive emotion and intense con- 
viction had taught him a skill in emphasis and 
intonation, with a peculiarly tender lingering on 
certain key-words, and a swift launching forth 
of apt phrases in a jet, with an effectiveness 
such as mere art could never reach. So by 
unanimous consent it was recognised through- 
out the Northern and Western Free States, that 
as orator and lecturer, in his own sphere, 
Emerson was without a peer. 

These lectures were the stem and boughs, 
whence bloomed and ripened into mellow fruit 
the famous “ Essays,” &c., which would lead us 
naturally into the secluded sanctum of the 
Scholar, And a delightful privilege it would be 
to mention his favourite authors, to describe hig 
methods of study, journalising, correspondence, 
and preparing lectures or manuscript for the 
press, and to report his readings aloud of choice 
passages, keen criticism, witty sallies, or high- 
toned monologues. But neither time nor space 
permit, as other pictures must be presented, 
however briefly. Let us pass, then, at once to 
the image of Emerson as 

IV. Uhe Reformer, Citizen, and Patriot.— 
If one who had never heard of the “ Seer of Con- 
cord’ should be asked to form an estimate of 
the character, aims, and tastes of the authors of 
the essays on the “Over goul,” “ Spiritual 
Laws,” “Compensation,” “Circles,” &., &c., 
would he not mentally construct the form of 
some New England “ Montaigne,” withdrawn in 
fastidious refinement from the hubbub of a 
hurrying world, and hiving life’s honey after 
pleasant flights of thought. But then let him 
turn the pages to the essay on “ Heroism,” and 
read what is written of “its Doctor and His- 
torian Plutarch, to whom we owe the Brasidas, 
the Dion, the Hpaminondas, the Scipio of old, 
and to whom we are more deeply indebted than 
to all the ancient writers, each of whose ‘ Lives’ 
is a refutation to the despondency and cowardice 
of our religious and political theories.” Or let 
him read the heart-stirring essay on “ Fate” and 
“ Power,” in the “ Conduct of Life,” and he will 
behold a buoyant, cheery, indomitable “hero in 
the fight,” whom no dangerous odds could daunt. 
Which, then, is the fwe Emerson—the medita- 
tive recluse, wrapt in studious contemplation of 
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the Bhagavad Gita, Plotinus, Eckhart,—or the 
“Concord Minute Man,” with one hand on 
the plough in the half-turned furrow, while 
with the other he grasps the ready rifle 
and strides sternly on to the inevitable con- 
flict? Each is the Real Man,—one as true to 
God’s Ideal of him as the other! And, as one 
of his confidential compeers in the tough old 
times of “ Anti-Slavery,” and of the “ War for 
Freedom and Union,” it gladdens my heart to 
testify, that in the most trying days, which 
the “Republic of the West” was called to 
pass through, Hmerson never for a moment 
faltered. Scores of stories might be told to illus- 
trate his heroic traits. But room can be found 
for only a very simple one,—out of my own 
experience. . On the day when the disastrous 
tidings of “Bull-Run” reached Boston, it 
chanced that we were both engaged to dine 
ata friend’s house,on Milton-Hill. During the 
forenoon, in successive interviews and in the 
crowded streets, tear-stained, pallid and angry 
faces, with blood-shot eyes, fiery glances and 
stern tones had been passing and resounding 
round me. But when, in the afternoon, Emer- 
son sat beside us on the piazza, surveying 
the lovely landscape of wooded slopes, verdant 
low-lands, and the broad blue bay, flecked 
with white sails, his brow was as calm, hig 
smile as bright as was his wont, while hé 
quietly said—* We needed this stern lesson to 
remind us how we have sinned against our 
brethren, and of the rightful sacrifices which 
the Just Over-ruler asks of our People. The 
struggle may be long and hard; but the Right 
will surely win.’ This slight incident was 
typical of his whole career. Though in hig in- 
most soul he longed for the Peace of the 
Eternal, yet he was ever prompt to obey the 
roll-call, when Divine Providence signified its 
supreme will for the hour. He but drew his 
own likeness, as beheld by his familiars, in the 
words: “No man has the right reception of 
any Truth, who has not been reacted on by it, 
so as to be ready to beits martyr. The one 
formidable thing in Nature is a Will. Society 
is servile from want of Will, and therefore the 
world wants Saviours. One way is right to go; 
the Hero sees it and moves on that aim. . : 
To others he is as the world. His approbation 
is honour; his dissent infamy. The glance of 
his eye has the force of sunbeams.” 

But it was not in great crises only that 
Emerson proved his fervent patriotism. From 
early manhood to his closing days he was the 
model of an upright, faithful, magnanimous 
citizen. Allreforms in schools, charities, hygiene, 
zsthetic enjoyments, &¢., had his hearty en- 
couragement and persistent help. And from his 
quiet home circle went forth agencies that 
strengthened the cause of order, temperance, 
purity, peace, throughout his well-loved town- 
ship, and cheered the lot or comforted the griefy 
of his humblest neighbours. Without cavilling 
at other forms of political organisation in foreign 
lands, for himself in New England he was, to 
the very core, a Republican. Never for an 
instant did he feel distrust as to hig nation’s 
destiny. His grief and doubt were only for its 
sons and daughters, not worthy of their priceless 
heritage and unequalled opportunities. In a 
Pindaric ode, he strikes an iron cord, and 
sings :— oi ivf 

“‘The God who made New Hampshire 
Taunted the lofty land 
With little men; .... 
Virtue palters ; Right is hence ; 
Freedom praised, but hid ; 
Funeral eloquence 
Rattles the coffin-lid.” 


But never will he despair. So with a clarion 
tone he chants forth his famous ‘‘ Concord 
Ode: ”— 
‘The men are ripe of Saxon kind 
To build an equal State ; 
To take the Statute from the Mind, 

And make of Duty Fate.” 
But again our limits bide us to hasten on and 
next sketch Emerson as :— 

V. The Friend—for none could appreciate 
fairly the intrinsic virtue of this genuinely good 
man, till they had been inmates of his home, 
and members for a time of his family. But, 
here the topic is so ample, and yet withal so 
delicate to treat, that one scarcely knows where 
to begin or when to end. Shall we speak, ther, 
first, advancing from the outward, of his courtesy, 
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so simple and frank, yet princely in dignity and 
graciousness to all visitants—to distinguished 
travellersfrom abroad, scholars, scientists, artists, 
statesmen, or to plain, rough farmers from neigh- 
bouring townships—to high-bred ladies from the 
cities, or young girls from the village streets—to 
fanatical reformers, proposing the last Utopian 
scheme in the newest Eldorado or some diffident 
seeker for the hidden pearl of wisdom, and asking 
from the sage a solution of life’s problems? Fas- 
tidious, and sensitive, quick in intuitive thought- 
reading and delicate in taste, detesting shams 
and exigent in his ideal expectations, Emerson 
was incredibly tolerant. Jf truth and duty 
commanded, indeed, he could indignantly repel 
violations of equity or honour. But his patience 
was wonderful to witness even with the ‘ bores,” 
whom he so keenly rebukes in one of his lines 
as “Devastators of his day.” So sacredly 
precious with him was time, that it seemed a 
shameful sin to waste one golden moment. And 
yet how bitter were his frequent sacrifives, out 
of kindly complaisance, may be learned from 
the suggestive Sonnet called “ Days,” which 
begins : 
‘¢ Damsels of Time the hypocritic Days,” 


and closes 
. . *fand the Day 


Turned and departe! silent, I, too late 
Under her solemn fillet saw the scorn,” 


Pleasant would it be next to describe some 
« Symposium ” of the “Like-minded,” when 
Henry Hedge, W. H. Furness, Conyers Francis, 
Geo. Ripley, Margaret Fuller, Theodore Parker, 
John 8. Dwight, Hawthorne, &c., &e., gathered 
under his roof for a talk on the “ Times,” or 
some mecting of the famous “ Boston Club ” 
at “ Parker’s,” with Agassiz and Pierce, Long- 
fellow and Holmes, Lowell and Sumner, &e., 
which he so genially enjoyed to the very close. 
But no room remains for even the briefest sketch. 
Rather let us touch for an instant on his more 
interior relations with his few confidential inti- 
mates—such as Bronson Alcott, Harry Thoreau, 
George Bradford, Mrs. Ripley, the learned and 
accomplished Greek scholar, and his brother 
Charles’ equally accomplished “betrothed,” 
Elizabeth Hoar. And here once more, our 
memories recur to that pathetic line, “ You cannot 
unlock your heart,” as explanation of the unlifted 
veil of reserve that shrouded his inner shrine 
from the access of even his best loved friends. 
“The golden key was gone,” and the hidden 
sanctuary was never again opened upon 
earth. Yet there was no haughty exclu- 
siveness, still less cold indifference in this 
guarded attitude. On the contrary, his 
generous essay on “Wriendship” reads like an 
illuminated missal, so bordered, tinted and 
gilded is it with grateful tenderness. “ I awoke 
this morning,” he writes, “ with devout thanks- 
giving for my friends, the old and new. Shall 
T not call God the Beautiful, who daily showeth 
Himself to me in His giftsP My fnends have 
come to me unsought. The Great God gave 
Chenareeceens A new Person is to me a great 
event, and hinders me from sleep.” And who 
can ever forget those touchingly tender words of 
this dignified and stately man :— 

“Me, too, thy nobleness has taught 
To master my despair ; 
The fountains of my hidden life 
Are through thy friendship fair.” 


And within all these circles of friendship lay 
the inmost Eden of his love, as Son, Husband, 
Wather, Grandsire, who daily, nightly fed with 
spicewood the sacred fire on the altar of The 
Home. Let all be assured that the Concord, 
seer and scholar, patriot and reformer, friend 
and brother, wrote in heart’s blood the words on 
« Domestic Life:” “ Will not man one day open 
his eyes and see how dear he is to the Soul of 
Nature, how near it is to him; ... that his 

wrivate being is a part of it, that its home is in 
his own unsounded heart; that his economy, his 
labour, his good and bad fortune are all an exact 
demonstration, in miniature, of the Genius of 
the Eternal Providence? . . . Let religion cease 
to be occasional, and let the pulses of thought 
that go to the borders of the Universe proceed 
from the bosom of the Household.” . Emerson’s 
daily home-life was an incessant pan of grateful 
praise, an incarnate poem. 

And this would have brought us next to 

icture :— 


VI. The Poet; and VII. The Mystic Saint.— 


THE INQUIRER. 


But these themes, too vast and rich for meagre 
treatment, must be deferred to a later time and 
another place. So let us here bid farewell to 
our new-born, glorified brother, with these two 
sayings of majestic import and infinite good 
cheer: (1) Of Immortality, the Soul when well 
employed is incurious. It is so well, that it is 
sure it will be well. It asks no questions of the 
Supreme Power..... Higher than the ques- 
tion of our duration is the question of our de- 
serving. Immortality will come to such as are 
fit for it; and he who would be a great 
soul in future must be a great soul now. 
And (2) “The moment we indulge our Affec- 
tions, the earth is metamorphosed. There is no 
winter, and no night. All tragedies, all enemies 
vanish; all duties even; and nothing fills the 
proceeding Eternity, but the forms all radiant 
of Beloved Persons. Let the Soul be assured 
that somewhere in the Universe it shall rejoin 
its Friend, and it would be content and cheerful 
alone for a thousand years.” 

So, Blessed Friend, farewell to meet again! 
Shall we not repeat thy own inspiring pro- 
mise :— 


The verdict, which accumulates 

From lengthening scroll of human fates, 
Voice of earth to earth returned, 
Prayers of saints that inly burned, 
Saying, ‘‘ What is excellent, 

As God lives, is permanent ; 

Hearts are dust, hearts’ loves remain ; 
Hearts’ love will meet thee again.” 


Wisin. 


Tur Unrverstry or Lonpoy.—The annual meet: 
ing of Convocation is summoned for Tuesday 
next. In addition to the usual election of officers, 
the paper contains notices of important business. 
The question of an increased representation of 
Convocation on the Senate, which has been 
already repeatedly discussed, is to be again 
brought forward by Dr. Pye-Smith and Mr. 
Hennell,!B.A. In favour of such increased re- 
presentation, and of the consequent diminution 
in the number of the Crown nominees, it has been 
urged that the present charge on the public purse 
of about £5,000 a-year islikely to\be much'reduced 
by new arrangements with regard to fees which 
will come fully into operation in 1883. Next 
follows a resolution (Mr. Nesbitt, M.A., and Dr. 
Curnow) relating to the question whether in 
future the tenure of office by senators shall be as 
now, for life, or for a term of years. The decision 
in regard to this question may possibly be 
affected by the fact that on the Senate of the 
Royal Irish University the representative 
members are to be elected for a limitedterm. A 
motion by Mr. McDowall, B.A.,and Dr. Buchanan 
Baxter relates to the expediency of bringing 
before the City Companies’ Commission the 
claims of the University to the funds of the 
Gresham Trust, which, it is alleged, might be 
turned to a good account by the London Univer- 
sity, and made to subserve purposes more in ac- 
cordance with the wishes and aim of Sir Thomas 
Gresham, Then there is to be the debate, ad- 
journed from the January meeting, on the institu- 
tion of fellowships to be conferred on eminently 
distinguished graduates. The proposed fellow- 
ships are, however,|to be purely honorary, and not 


with a stipend of £400 a-year to each fellow, as in 
the Royal University of Ireland, which Univer- 
sity, however, was alleged to be formed after the 
London model. The last motion is to be by Mr. 
Hennell, B.A., who seeks to obtain formal ratifica- 
tion of the alleged understanding by which re- 
presentative members of the Senate have been 
chosen alternately from the faculties of art and 
laws and of medicine and science. This subject, 
it will be recollected, gave rise to a vigorous dis- 
cussion last January, on the occasion of the 
candidature of Dr, 8. Newth, Principal of New 
College, St. John’s-wood. The appointment is 
also announced of Mr. F. V. Dickens, M.B., B.Sc. 
as assistant registrar, in place of Mr. H. N. Mosely, 
who was lately elected to the Linacre Professor- 
ship of Physiology at Oxford. For the assistant 
registrarship there were, it is understood, between 
thirty and forty candidates. 


Parisian Sunpay Suoors,—The first meeting of 
the Protestant Sunday Schools in Paris was held 
last week at the Cirque d@’Hiver. About fifteen 
hundred children, besides thirty pastors, were 
present, 


Mr. H. Prick Corrrmr, of the last class from 
the Cambridge Divinity Schoo], son of R. Laird 
Collier, of Birmingham, has been called to the 
pastorate of the first parish of Hingham, Massa- 
chusetts, Mr. Collier was born in Chicago, we 
believe, and spent his earlier years in that city. 
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Occasional Notes. 


Tue burial of Mr. Darwin in Westminster 
Abbey has not unnaturally led French journal- 
ists to draw comparisons very much in fayour 
of England between the attitude of the Church 
in relation to science in this country and across 
the Channel. Lia France recalls the fact that 
Monsignor Dupanloup refused to sit in the 
Academy by the side of M. Littré, and wonders 
what the wits of the sacristy who have cracked 
so many jokes about Darwin and apes will think 
of the honour paid to the great naturalist in the 
Abbey Church of Westminster. It sorrowfully 
admits. that the case of Mr. Bradlaugh proves 
that the House of Commons exacts a legal 
hypocrisy, but it sees in the honour paid to Mr. 
Darwin an event of good augury, justifying a 
hope that, in spite of official pietism, the Esecty 
of the human conscience may ere long be re- 
cognised in London. It may be remarked that 
in Paris the strife between science and the 
Church is so bitter that not only would no 
French bishop have officiated at the burial of a 
man of science like Mr. Darwin, but if, by a 
miracle, such a prelate were to be found, his 
presence at the grave would be sufficient. to 
ensure the absence of all scientific men from 
the ceremony. 


We announce with much pleasure that the 
University of Glasgow last week conferred the 
degree of LL.D. upon our valued friend the 
Rev. H. W. Crosskey, F.G.S., of Birmingham. 
This distinction is, no doubt, principally due to 
Mr. Crosskey’s eminence as a student of geolo- 
gical science, and is no less deserved by him for 
his labours in the cause of education, especially 
during the last few years as Chairman of the 
School Management Committee of the Birming- 
ham School Board. 


A caReFuL historical review in the Noncon- 
formist and Independent leads to a conclusion 
which is calculated to excite surprise, though it 
seems well-founded. It is made abundantly 
clear that “ Separatists,” to which a more 
limited meaning has latterly been attached, was 
a generic term applicable to all persons who 
separated from the Church as by law established ; 
and it appears to be no less plain that all such 
persons, in case of any conscientious scruples as 
to oaths, were permitted by the Toleration Act 
to express allegiance to the Crown by way of 
affirmation. Unless, then, the course of sub- 
sequent legislation, while professedly in the 
direction of liberty, has been practically of a 
disabling and retrogressive character, it would 
follow that Nonconformists of all designations 
“who scruple the taking of any oath,” are 


within the category of the Act 21 and 22 
Victoria, “every other person now dy law per- 
mitted to make his solemn affirmation or decla- - 
ration instead of taking an oath,” and have, 
therefore, the right to avail themselves of the 
provisions of that Act. 


We are glad to notice that the fine portrait of 
Thackeray by Mr. Lawrence, which has been 
painted for the Reform Club, is now placed 
alongside of that of Lord Macaulay, who was 
also one of the early members of the Club. The 
likeness is considered admirable. 


Tur University of London have determined 
to prosecute with energy before the City of 
London Livery Companies’ Commission their 
claim to administer the funds of Gresham 
College. For reasons, which are stated it is 
alleged that the founder, Sir Thomas Gresham, 
intended to found a University for London with- 
out limitation to the City proper; and it is 
urged that his bequest, as at present admins- 
tered, does not subserve that purpose, being 
merely devoted to occasional lectures. 


A writrrinthe Quarterly Review on the “ Jour- 
nals of Caroline Fox,” gives expression, in a pass- 
ing note, to a feeling which will be shared by a 
very large number of the public, when he utters a 
strong word as to the long delay in the issue of 
a biography of the late Rey. I. D. Maurice. 
The reviewer observes: —“* We cannot refrain 
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from taking this opportunity to express an indig- 
nant remonstrance against the neglect or mis- 
management which has for ten years withheld a 
life of Mr. Maurice from the public. He was 
among the most eminent names in the theologi- 
cal and social life of a generation which is now 
rapidly passing away; but it would seem as if 
his friends had no care to publish a record of 
him while his memory and his influence are still 
fresh among us. We do not know what is the 
ostensible cause of such a delay, and we do not 
vare. It is inexcusable under any circum- 
stances.” 


Tue following admirable précis of Darwinism, 
from the pen of Professor Fiske, of Harvard 
University, may be of interest, while the name 
of Charles Darwin is upon every lip. Professor 
Fiske ‘says :— 

That the Darwinian theory, when analysed, re- 
solves itself into eleven propositions, nine of which 
are demonatrated truths; the tenth a corollary to 
the nine predecessors; the eleventh a perfectly 
legitimate postulate, 

1. More organisms perish than survive, 

2. No two individuals are exactly alike, 

8. Individual peculiarities are transmissible. 

4, Those individuals whose peculiarities bring 
them into close adaptation with the environment, 
survive and transmit their offspring. 

5. The survival of the fittest thus tends to main- 
tain an equilibrium between organisms and their 
environment. 

6. The environment of every group of organisms 
is steadily, though slowly, changing. 

7. Kvery group of organisms must, therefore, 
change in average character, under penalty of ex- 
tinction. 

8. Changes due to individual variation are com- 
plicated by the law that changes set up in one part 
initiate changes in another. 

9, Theso are further complicated by the law that 
structures are nourished in proportion to their use. 

10. The corollary follows:—That the changes 
thus set up and complicated must alter the specific 
character of any group of organisms. 

11. [The only postulate] Let it be granted that, 
since the first appearance of life, time enough has 
elapsed to produce all the variation of species now 
seen, 


Tue stained glass window which has been 
erected in St. Margaret’s, Westminster, as a 
memorial of William Caxton, the first English 
printer, was unveiled on Sunday. The central 
division of the window represents Caxton stand- 
ing in eee of his wooden press, and holding a 
printed book.in his hand. In the centre of the 
tracery are the Arms of Kent, where Caxton 
was born, and~in the panel at the base of 
the’ window are the arms of London, where 
he made his position in life, of Bruges, 
where he learnt the art of printing, and of 
‘Westminster, where he practised it in England. 
Canon Farrar preached on the occasion of the 
unveiling from the words, “ Let there be light,” 


and spoke of the advantages bestowed by the 
Press upon individuals and nations. 


THE correspondence between Mr. Henry P. 
Cobb and Sir John Lubbock respecting the 
latter’s opposition to the Government proposi- 
tions on the “ Closure,” is published in full in 
the Spectator. We entirely concur with Mr. 
Cobb’s criticisms of Sir John Lubbock’s politi- 
cal action. Weentirely disagree with him when 
he rather needlessly says that he would have 
preferred the Master of the Rolls to the present 
representative of London University, on the 
ground that “looking to the origin and traditions 
of the University, it would be more appropriate 
that we should have a representative who is not 
a member of the Church of England.” Surely 
it is quite contrary to all sound principle to 
introduce the religious question into any purely 
political or academical elections. Now that the 
parliamentary disabilities of the Jews have long 
ceased to exist, there is no particular reason 
why a Jew should be preferred to a Christian 
as arepresentative of the University of London; 
and now that Nonconformists are admitted to 
the older Universities, there is no particular 
reason why a Nonconformist should be preferred 
toa Churchman. For our own part, if we in- 
clined to give the preference to the Master of 
the Rolls, it would be simply on the ground of 
his being an eminent lawyer anda distinguished 


graduate of the University, while Sir John 
Lubbock is neither the one nor the other, and 
although a very accomplished man, can scarcely 
be regarded as a statesman. .As a matter of 
fact, Sir John is a very broad Churchman in- 
deed, and the interests of religious liberty are 
quite as safe in his hands as in those of the 
most enlightened Jew or Nonconformist. And 
we confess to some surprise that one who belongs 
to an old Unitarian family should ever have 
raised the question of theological opinion or 
ecclesiastical relations in connection with the 
representation of Loudon University. 


On Wednesday Lord Shaftesbury presided 
over the annual meeting of the British and 
Foreign Bible Society, at Exeter Hall. ‘The 
report stated that, notwithstanding the eager- 
ness with which the revised New Testament is 
welcomed, the home issues of the Scriptures 
have been 9,200, and the foreign issues have 
been 83,000 more than last year. The society 
had not yet decided as to the issue of the Re- 
vised Version, in view of the divided opinion 
with which it had been received. 


Oy Thursday evening, in the House of Lords, 
on the motion of the Earl of Dalhousie, a Bill to 
alter and amend ‘the law relating to marriage 
with a deceased wife’s sister was read a first time. 
The Canadian Parliament have just passed a 
similar Bill through all its stages by very large 
majorities, and it now only awaits the Royal 
Assent, which is not likely to be withheld. 


We are glad to hear that the Rev. Brooke 
Herford, of Chicago, has accepted an invitation 
from the congregation of Arlington-street 
Church, Boston, of which Dr. Channing and 
Dr. Gannett were for many years joint ministers, 
and afterwards the late Rev. J. W. Ware, son of 
the revered Henry Ware, D.D. 


Cuarity Onrcantsation Socrery.—This society, 
by invitation of the Lord Mayor, held its 
thirteenth annual meeting at the Mansion House 
on Tuesday afternoon, under the presidency (in 
the absence of the Lord Mayor) of the Marquis 
of Lansdowne, who in a short address remarked 
that wisely-directed charity consisted in sapply- 
ing relief in cases where the load had become in- 
tolerable. To be effective, charity must be dis- 
criminating. Their object was not to supersede 
local effort, but rather to supervise and help it. 
From the report presented it appeared that there 
had been assisted by grants, loans, employment, 
and by letters for hospitals, 9,381. The number 
of persons assisted on recommendation to 
guardians, to institutions, or to private persons 
was 5,496. There had been dismissed as not re- 
quiring relief, cases for the poor law, or otherwise 
ineligible, 11,175. The Marylebone Committee 
had dealt with a total of over 14,000. Of the 
fund of £1,000 a-year placed at the disposal of the 
society by Mr. Fras. Peek for the relief of cases 
of distress brought to light by the visitors of the 
London School Board, only £557 was received and 
used in the past year. The number of cases sent 
by the School Board to district committees was 
120. The Convalescent Committee gave frequent 
assistance in regard to vacancies at convalescent 
homes ; 273 cases have been sent to homes, In- 
quiries had been made and reports issued in 1,779 
cases. The Bishop of Bedford and Mr. E. N. 
Buxton advocated the claims of the enterprise. 

AurrincuamM.—The Rey. James Edwin Odgers, 
M.A., now minister of the Toxteth Park Chapel, 
Liverpool], has accepted a cordial invitation to 
become the minister at Altrincham. The Rev. 
E. S. Howse, B.A., continues to occupy the pulpit 
at Altrincham until the end of June. 

Tur May number of the Bibliographer contains 
an article on Foreign Protestant Liturgies, in which 
“The White Bride Book,” a Swedish service book 
given by the peasant to his betrothed, is described. 


Turoat IrriTatTion.—Soreness and dryness, tickling and 
irritation, inducing cough and affecting the voice. For 
these symptoms use Epps’s Glycerine Jujubes, Glycerine, 
in these agreeable confections, being in proximity to the 
glands at the moment they are excited by the act.of 
sucking, becomes actively healing Sold only in boxes, 
73d. and 1s, 13d, labelled, ‘‘ James Errs and Co., Homoo- 
pathic Chemists, London.” A letter received :-—‘‘ Gentle- 
men,—It may, perbaps, interest you to know that, after 
an extended trial, I have found your Glycerine Jujubes 
of considerable benefit (with or without medical treat- 
ment) in almost all forms of throat disease, They soften 
and clear the voice.—Yours faithfully, Gorpon Hobmzs, 
L.R.C.P,E., Senior Physician to the Municipal Throat 
and Ear Infirmary.” 


Hebrews, 


The Holiest Manhood and its Lessons for Busy 
Lives. Sermons preached in Barnes Church, 
by John Ellerton, M.A., Rector of Barnes. 
London, Macmillan. 1882. 


Mild Orthodoxy describes in two words this 
volume of sermons. Jesus Christ is the pro- 
minent subject throughout. Certain aspects of 
his life and ministry are dwelt upon in succession 
from the visit of the magi to the infant Jesus, 
and his own visit to the temple when twelve 
years of age to his ascension into heaven. The 
character revealed in these various incidents and 
aspects gives the title to the volume—“ The 
Holiest Manhood.” Reference is frequently 
made to the Church lessons and formularies, 
and they are commended in a manner to 
show their suitableness and suggestiveness. 
Accordingly the sermons are an illustration of 
the Prayer Book as well as an exposition of the 
New Testament. Thus the very first sermon 
begins—“ We are keeping to-day the oldest of 
Christian festivals—the manifestation or Epi- 
phany of Christ to mankind; the shining forth 
of the Light of the world, by his infancy, in 
his childhood, at his baptism, by his miracles; 
for all these come before us in the course of the 
services of this day, and are dwelt upon more 
fully in those of the Sundays which take their 
name from this.” And in the sermon on the 
baptism we read: ‘‘ Our baptismal office speaks 
of God having by his Son’s baptism sanctified 
the element of water to the mystical washing 
away of sin.” These allusions are quite natural 
in sermons from a Churchman to his own con- 
gregation; but they lessen the interest which 
the book might otherwise have to a wider 
class. There is nothing special in these dis- 
courses. They are not above the average in 
any way. There is nothing striking in the 
thought or style; nothing, we should suppose, 
to distinguish them from those ‘of the clergy 
generally who do not belong to any extreme 
party in the Church. Indeed, we cannot see 
any sufficient reason for their publication. It 
is not said that they are published by request, 
and not a single line of preface is given to throw 
any light upon the matter. There are eighteen 
discourses, and most of them are commendably 
short. The author’s object seems to be to bring 
home to his hearers the Prayer Book lessons for 
the day in what he conceives to be their true 
religious teaching and significance. 

As illustrations of the author’s style and 
thought we quote one or two passages. The 
subject of the second sermon is Jesus in the 
temple, conversing with the doctors of the law. 


We seein the figure of our Lord among the 
Doctors a type of that which he himself declared 
to be the highest wisdom, the blending of the old 
with the new. The law of gradual progression is 
stamped upon all that God does and says, in 
nature, in revelation, in the world without, the 
heart within. Creation, as Newton said long 
ago, does not go on by fits and starts; and the 
new creation of God in the soul is not, as foolish 
people fancy, a leap into perfection, but a growth 
in grace. It is not otherwise with God’s revelation 
of himself to man. Christian faith was never 
meant to be a mere Protestantism—a mere 
revolt against the last religion that had gone 
before it, The Jewish Church was its nursing 
mother. Tle history of its growth is the his- 
tory of Christ hearing and questioning the old 
sitters in Moses’s seat who were passing away. 
And s0 we may say even of falso religions. They 
have not been wholly false. Hach has had some- 
thing about which the Gospel might inquire, some 
one point of contact with the one true faith. Much 
more is this true of the divisions of Christianity 
itself—much more, because everywhere the Spirit 
of Christ goes on teaching his disciples. very 
church, every sect is worth questioning, worth hear- 
ing. It exists upon the strength of some grain of 
truth, perhaps buried beneath a load of error. The 
true disciple learns to listen and to inquire. 


In the discourse on the Baptism of Jesus we 
have the following :— 


The two great truths which in his own baptism 
became the strength of Christ’s earthly life are the 
two that we need to be the strength of ours. That 
we have a Father who Icves us; that we have a 
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Divine Spirit who is with us in the wilderness and conscience. 
in the city, in the lonely struggle with temptation, | us. 


and in the open confession of truth and conflict with 
falsehood—it is faith in this which is spiritual life 
and strength; it is the loss of faith in this which 
means spiritual death. But let us remember that 
Christ won this faith by dedication of himself to 
his Father, and kept it by continual obedience to 
his Father. I do not here enter into the mystery of 
that divine nature which was the foundation and 
ground of his absolute sinlessness. I speak of him 
as aman among men, manifest in the flesh, And 
that manifestation was the manifestation of the day 
of his baptism. It was the Epiphany of perfect 
sympathy with his brethren, of deep hungering for 
righteousness, of filial faith in the living Father, of 
continued fellowship with the spirit who descended 
upon him, 


In the discourse on the forty days in the wil- 
derness we have this passage :— 


It is in the spirit, and not the letter, that Christ’s 
manhood is our pattern. If, then, his Galilean life 
speaks to us of loving service, and his life in Jeru- 
salem of patient endurance under misrepresentation 
and wrong, and his ministry in Samaria of large- 
hearted charity; if even Gethsemane has its lesson 
for us of filial submission, and Calvary itself of 
victory in death, these forty days, too, have their 
message to our consciences. They may tell us of 
preparation to do life’s work, and fight life’s battle ; 
of a strength drawn only and directly from commu- 
nion with God, of a discipline through which even 
Christ, ‘‘ though he were a Son,” must learn obe- 
dience. And this message from the wilderness is 
all the more forcible, because it was the prelude to 
a life spent among men and for men, to days in 
which ‘there were many coming and going,” and 
there was ‘‘no leisure so much as to eat.” He who 
fasted in the wilderness was he who was io come 
eating and drinking, now at the village feast, now at 
the publican’s supper, now at the Pharisee’s Sabbath 
day banquet, nowin the happy circle of loving friends 
and disciples at Bethany. He was to spend his 
time in the midst at once of eager followers and of 
unfriendly critics. His life was to be one which, 
in its intensity of work and of sympathy, tried to 
the uttermost every faculty and every nerve; and 
yet as we see it reflected in the Gospels it is ever 
calm, self-restrained, unspotted, the perfect image 
of God among men. Remembering all this, can 
we say that Christ inthe wilderness sheds no hght 
upon our lives? That there is nothing hero from 
which it is possible for us in the present day to 
take example ? 


These extracts will sufficiently indicate the 
tone and spirit of these sermons. There ig not 
much in them that a Unitarian who accepts the 
supernatural portions of the Gospel narrative 
need object to. It is true they contain frequent 
allusions to the divinity of Christ, and Jesus is 
frequently spoken of in terms which imply his 
divinity ; but this isnot the prominent topic. On 
the contrary, it is the humanity of Christ on 
which the author dwells, and herce the title he 
has given to the volume, “The Holiest Man- 
hood.” One of the ablest sermons in the book 
is that entitled “The Three Answers,” that is, 
the three replies of Jesus to the Tempter—Man 
shall not live by bread alone. Thou shalt not 
tempt the Lord thy God. Thou shalt worship 
the Lord thy God, and Him only shalt thou 
serve. Commenting on the last saying, towards 
the close of his discourse the preacher says — 


As distinct from worship our Master’s saying bids 
us serve God, and Him only, “ Divine service ” has 
become to us in these days a technical name for the 
public worship of the congregation. But is not 
this a strange narrowing of those wide and mighty 
words? Is not your life, a layman’s life, just as 
much “ Divine service” as your prayers, if you will 
only make it so? Those whom we call “ saints ” in 
every age, in every walk of life, have been simply the 
men and women who have found the secret of mak- 
ing their lives a Divine service, Kings, students, 
warriors, merchants, working men, and their wives, 
people who stood alone, and people who had the 
help and love of others, these have learned that they 
could serve God and serve him only, even in a world 
in which good seemed ever entangled with evil, and 
evil seemed the ready, the sure, the safe way. But 
such Divine service must be exclusive service. Him 
only shalt thou serve, not Mammon; and s0, too, 
not opinion, not conventional morals and customary 
practices ; 


none of them must have the power over | characteristic excellences and defects of 


God must be all, or he is nothing to 


Him only shalt thou serve. CO, F.B. 
—— 
The Natural Truths of Christianity. Alex. 
Gardner. 1882. 


Such a title -ag this at once takes us back to 
the days of the older Latitudinarians, whose 
services to the cause of spiritual religion we are 
at last beginning to appreciate. In this neat 
little volume we have a number of judicious 
selections from the “Select Discourses” of 
John Smith, M.A., of Cambridge, with an in- 
troduction by Matthew Arnold, edited by W. M. 
Metcalfe, who has given an interesting memoir. 
John Smith, some of our readers may need to 
be reminded, was one of the band of Cambridge 
Platonists, or latitude men, as in their own day 
they were called, whom Burnet well described as 
those “ who at Cambridge studied to propagate 
better thoughts, to take men off from being in 
parties, or from narrow notions, from super- 
stitious conceits, and fierceness about opinions.” 
Placed between the sacerdotal religion of the 
Laudian clergy on the one side, as Mr. Matthew 
Arnold adds, and the notional religion of the 
Puritans on the other, “they saw the sterility, 
the certain doom of both—saw that stand per- 
manently such developments’ of religion could 
not, inasmuch as Christianity was not what 
either of them supposed, but was a temper, a 
behaviour. Their immediate recompense was a 
religious isolation of two centuries.” The Select 
Discourses of John Smith, collected and pub- 
lished after his death, are much the most con- 
siderable work left to us by this Cambridge 
school. His spiritual brother, “the ever 
memorable Mr. John Hales, of Eton,” 
must certainly be classed with the Latitu- 
dinarians, although he was at Oxford, not 
Cambridge. The grand merit of the “ Select 
Discourses” is that they insist on the pro- 
found natural truth of Christianity, and 
thus base it on the ground which will not 
crumble under our feet. Mr. Matthew Arnold 
characteristically adds :—“ I have often thought 
that if candidates for orders were simply, in 
preparing for their examination, to read and 
digest Smith’s great discourse ‘On the Bx- 
cellency and Nobleness of T'rue Religion,’ together 
with M. Reuss’s ‘ History of Christian Theology 
at the Time of the Apostles,’ and nothing 
further except the Bible itself, we might have, 
perhaps, a hope of at last getting as our 
national ‘guides in religion a clergy which. could 
tells its bearings and steer its way, instead of 
being, as we now see it, too often conspicuously 
at a loss to do either.” The great discourse 
above mentioned ig given in full in this volume, 
together with copious selections classified under 
the heading “The True Way of Attaining 
Divine Knowledge,” “ Superstition” Atheism,” 
“The Immortality of the Soul,” “ Prophecy,” 
“Tegal and Evangelical Righteousness,” &c. 
It is astonishing how simple is the style, 
considering the stilted phraseology current in 
that age, and how entirely the whole spirit of 
these discourses accords with the genius of 
Liberal Christianity. There is a delightful 
mixture of Christian philosophy and poetry in 
John Smith’s writings, and it is a significant 
indication of the power of Protestant dogmatism 
in this country, that -his influence, so great in 
his own age, is only now beginning to be re- 
newed. Mr. Metcalfe has performed his part 
with considerable judgment, and has prefixed an 
interesting memoir. We trust with him that 
this little volume will revive a knowledge of the 
school of writers to which John Smith be- 
longed, and that the demand for it will be 
sufficient to induce the editor to prepare a 
companion to it from the writings of Whichcote, 
Henry More, Cudworth, Hales, Culverwel, &e. 

——__ 


The Westminster Review. Triibner and Co. 


The first place in the current number is given 
to an articleon “ Epicurus and Lucretius,” a 
continuation of the series of scholarly studies 
which have appeared during the last year or two 
in this Review. The Reviewer sketches the 
personal history of Epicurus in order to illustrate 
the manner in which his system seems to have 
been gradually built up. After comparing the 
systems of Epicurus and Lucretius and the 
their 


us; none of them must be allowed to plead against | philosophy the writer remarks:— 


The distinctive features of Epicureanism have, 
in truth, never been copied, nor are they ever likely 
to be copied, by any modern system, It arose, ag 
we have seen, from a combination of circumstances, 
which will hardly be repeated in the future history 
of thought. Just as sandstone is turned into slate 
by the heat and pressure of molten granite, so also 
the mighty systems of Plato and Aristotle, coming 
into contact with the irreligious, sensual, empirical, 
and sceptical side of Attic thought, forced it to 
assume that sort of laminated texture which char- 
acterises the theoretical philosophy of Epicurus, 
And, at the very same moment, the disappearance 
of all patriotism and public spirit from Athenian 
life allowed the older elements of Athenian char- 
acter, its amiable egoism, its love of frugal 
gratifications, its aversion from purely speculative 
interests, to create a new and looser*bond of social 
union among those who were indifferent to the 
vulgar objects of ambition, but whom the austere 
doctrines of Stoicism had failed to attract.” 


This is the only article of the number devoted 
to a subject of a purely literary and philoso- 
phical character. 

The next paper, on “ Ants,” points out that mo- 
dern research in this very curious and interest- 
ing department of natural history has vindicated 
the once discredited claims of Solomon as an ac- 
curate and careful observer of the insect whose 
industry and providence he commended go 
highly as an example to the sluggard. A mass 
of information is given, embodying the observa- 
tions of Sir John Lubbock and other observers; 
and we are reminded that Darwin was an acute 
observer of the habits of ants, as he was of 
earthworms. 

In the next article we have a discussion of the 
well-worn ‘ Fair Trade Movement.” The writer 
considers it “matter rather for rejoicing than 
for regret that the National Fair Trade League 
has brought to a focus all the discontent with 
our commercial policy which had previously 
vented itself in the advocacy of reciprocity or the 
denunciation of isolated Free Trade.” The con- 
clusion arrived at is, that, on the whole, “an 
examination of the proposals and arguments of 
the Fair Trade League does not furnish any 
sufficient reasons for departing from the free 
trade policy which has been adopted in the 
country in obedience to the dictates of science, 
and endorsed by the results of experience.” 

The article on “Fires in Theatres” is, of 
course, suggested by the terrible catastrophe at 
Vienna, and after giving an historical account 
of the destruction of various metropolitan 
theatres in the course of this century, the writer 
makes various suggestions respecting the con- 
struction and situation of these public buildings. 

Under the heading “The Napoleonide” we 
have in an interesting and concise form an 
account of the genealogy of the extraordinary 
Bonaparte family. The writer seems to think 
that .the present representative of the family, 
Prince Napoleon, “ will yet play the réle of a de- 
mocratic Cesar,” and remarks that in that case 
“he will probably stamp his coins with ‘Napoléon 
Empereur’ on the one side, and ,‘ République 
Frangaise’ on the other, as the great Hmperor 
did at the beginning of his reign.” 

The closing article of the number is on “ The 
Ordnance Survey,” which is both readable and 
instructive. The writer points out that the un- 
completed undertaking has already cost the 
nation £4,984,000, and that the expenditure 
under this head shows a tendency to increase in 
a way which demands inquiry. 

We have reserved to the last our notice of 
what is to us the most interesting and important 
article in the number, that entitled “ Weclesias- 
tical Migrations.” It deals with such remark- 
able instances of migration from one Church to 
another, as Cardinal Newman, Mr. Suffield, and 
Count Campello; and also the case of Bishop 
Thirlwall, who forsook the Bar for the ulpit, 
and his early latitudinarianism for a weet 
Orthodoxy. The article tempts to voluminous 
quotation, and it confirms the opinion we have 
always entertained and oftenexpressed respecting 
Newman’s “ deep-seated scepticism, which was 
one cause alike of his uncertain utterances and 
of his joining the Church of Rome,” as Thirlwall 
and Archbishop Trench so clearly saw. It 
has been well said by the late J. B, Mozley 
that in his “Essay on the Development of 
Christian Doctrine” he asserts the ultra- 
liberal theory of Christianity, and arriving 
at last at the era of revelation, he has to 
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face the awkward result of his own argument that 
the fundamental doctrines of Christianity were 
not in existence then, and a whole Socinian view 
of early Christian theology meets him. Count 
Campello’s career has been lately reviewed in 
our own columns, and we can only afford space 
for a few passages relating to our friend Mr. 
Suffield. Taking as the text of his remarks 
Mr. Suffield’s various discourses and pamphlets, 
the reviewer remarks that though Count 
Campello has made great sacrifices for 
conscience sake, Mr. Suffield has made by far 
the greater. Count Campello has joined one 
of the largest and most influential, Mr. Suffield 
the most advanced section of one of the smallest 
and the most unpopular of Protestant Churches 
[the Unitarian], though it is the one whose 
principles seem without adequate recognition 
to be more and more leavening all the others; and 
he has found, we fear, little sympathy or fellow- 
ship from the ministers and members of 
Orthodox Protestant Churches, even though 
they be Nonconformists.” Reviewing his career 
as traced by himself in his own publications, 
the writer adds:—‘ Mr. Suffield, more logical 
than his brother seceder (Count Campello), 
from the first refused to ‘prop up eternal 
matter with false and entangled machinery,’ and 
at once embraced the creed of Christianity as it 
came from its Founder.” The article concludes 
with a pleasing sketch of the career of the 
eminently “learned and judicious” Bishop 
Thirlwall. 

A number of more than usual interest and 
variety is brought to a close with a com- 
prehensive review of the literature of the 
quarter, and a kind of Open Council paper on 
“ India and our Colonial Empire.” 


Che Magazines. 


Fraser’s Magazine continues the serial story ‘‘ The 
Lady Maud,’ which is written with no ordinary 
power; and the other pleasant story of German life, 
‘“‘ Exchange No Robbery,” by Miss Betham-Edwards, 
is brought to a satisfactory conclusion. Professor 
S. R. Gardiner, reviewing that highly-popular novel 
‘‘ John Inglesant,” easily shows with his wealth of 
historical knowledge that the author has but a su- 
perficial acquaintance with the time of Charles I., 
and that his characters could not have developed 
themselves in the England of that age. ‘John 
Inglesant” himself, he maintains, could not have 
existed even in Utopia. John Dennis gives a 
pleasant sketch of ‘‘ Charles Lamb and his Friends” 
from a very different point of view from Carlyle’s 
acrid criticism. Mr. J. Ashcroft Noble gives a really 
charming account of ‘A Pre-Raphaelite Magazine” 
—to wit, the Germ, the forgotten organ of Hunt, 
Millais, the Rossettis, Woolners, and others of the 
P. R. B.—magical letters which are not to be taken 


for Prize-ring Brotherhood. In an article on ‘‘ The 
Public Worship Regulation Act” the Rey. Sir G. V. 
Cox, looking upon the whole question from the 
extreme Liberal point of view, shows conclusively 
that it would be better if this Act, by which the 
Bishops sought in vain to put down Ritualism, had 
never been thought of. The remaining articles are 
“Trregular Warfare,” by Alfred Aylward, referring 
especially to the recent campaigns in South Africa ; 
“ A Visit to the Queen of Burmah,” an amusing 
diary, by Mrs. Rowett; ‘‘ Life in Old Florence,” a 
pleasant antiquarian sketch, by J. Theodore Bent ; 
and “The New Departure in Ireland,” written in 
the interests of moderate Liberalism, The number 
is one of more than usual interest. 

Good Woods open with a new and promising story 
of domestic life, by Anthony Trollope, the scena of 
which is laid in our dear old city of Exeter, in or 
near which the novelist spent his earliest years. 
Mrs. Oliphant continues her story entitled “ Lady 
Jane” with increasing interest; and there is also 
the continuation of Mr. C. Gibbon’s tale ‘ The 
Golden Shaft.” Mr. R, W. Dale has an effective 
sermon-essay on ‘‘ Christian Worldiness,” and our 
old friend ‘A, K, H. B.” discourses in his pleasant 
rambling style ‘‘ Concerning Storms,” referring to 
storms inthe spiritual rather than in the physical 
universe. By the way, what right has “A. K. H. B,” 
to crib from ‘‘ Friends in Council” the name of one 
of theinterlocutors, ‘‘ Milverton”? Among the other 
papers, which call for no special notice, are ‘* Plants 
without Harth,” by R. Heath, giving an account of 
the gardening labours of M. Dumesnil, of Rouen ; 
“ Some Notes of Ancient Egypt,” by the Rey. Harry 


Jones; ‘Sicilian Days,” concluding Mr. A. J. C* 
Hare’s charmingly written and charmingly illus- 
trated sketch of travel in the far South; and 
“ Watching the Weather on Mount Nevis,” an illus- 
trated account of meterological observation in the 
far North, by Clement L. Wragge. 

The Day of Rest, always attractive in its hand- 
some cover and rather too gaudy coloured engray- 
ings, continues Hesba Stretton’s attractive tale, 
“The Lord’s Pursebearer,” and among other well- 
written papers are “ The Tenderness of the Bible,” a 
brief homily by Dr. Hustace Conder ; ‘‘ To the North 
Cape and Back,” an illustrated story of travel, by 
the Rey. J. F. Buckler; ‘‘ Sundays in Brittany,” 
by C. Rupell; ‘‘A Minor Prelude,” a well-told 
religious tale, and the always attractive ‘‘ Children’s 
Pages.” 


The Journal of the National Indian Association 
contains a valuable article on ‘‘ Hducation in Bom- 
bay,” by R. M. Macdonald. The curious tale en- 
titled, ‘The Second Daughter-in-law,” translated 
from a native writer, illustrating Indian customs 
and prejudices, is brought to a conclusion, and by 
way of indirect practical commentary upon it, the 
writer, M. §. Knight, of Calcutta, subjoins an 
original and very interesting article on ‘ The 
Changes in Indian Social Life,” showing the effects 
upon Hindu society of the introduction of Western 
ideas and Western institutions. There ig a review 
of Sir William Temple’s ‘“‘Men and Events in my 
Time in India,” and various articles of Indian and 
personal intelligence. 


The Magazine of Art has for its frontispiece a 
fine engraving of Josef Israel’s pathetic picture 
“ Alone,” a peasant widower, sitting inean attitude 
of profound grief before the corpse of his aged 
wife. Under the heading, “A Painter of the 
Streets,” is a portrait of J. G. Brown, and engray- 
ings of two of ,his principal works. Among the 
other papers are ‘‘A Man of Qulture” (Cinque 
Cento), by the Rey. M. Creighton; ‘“‘ Queen Anne 
Plate,” by William Cripps; ‘‘ The Great Classical 
Fallacy,” by Grant Allen, with engravings of some 
of the chief specimens of that hideous eighteenth 
century school of art; ‘Glass Painting in the 
Fourteenth Century,” by Lewis F. Day; ‘“ A Rose- 
water Raphael” (Francois Bouchet), by A. Egmont 
Hake; and ‘The Art of Savages,” by Andrew 
Lang; all with abundant illustrations of the best 
quality. 

Cassell’s Family Magazine continues the two 
serial stories, ‘‘No Proof” and ‘ Ralph Raeburn’s 
Trusteeship.” There isa pleasant descriptive paper 
‘‘ On the Shropshire Meres,” with illustrations, by 
G. Christopher Davies. Among other attractive 
articles are ‘‘Our Astronomical Society,” a com- 
plete story, by John Gray; ‘“‘ The Art of Water- 
Colour Landscape Painting;” ‘‘The Life of the 
Non-Commissioned Officer,” by one who has’ served 
in the ranks ;” ‘“A Newspaper Sub-Editor’s Office 
ani Work ;” ‘‘ Business Girls in America ;” “ How 


ShallI Invest my Savings;” and ‘On Sleep and | 


Nervous Unrest,” by a Family Doctor. 

We haye also received :— 

Cassell’s Illustrated Bible, Part I. of a re-issue 
of this popular work, with its original very at- 
tractive coloured illustrations; we cannot say 
much for the wood-engravings. 

The Illustrated Book of Canaries, Part I., also 
a re-issue of a popular and brilliantly illustrated 
work, 

Cassell’s Illustrated Universal History, Part VIII. 

The Family Physician, Part XXVIII. 

The New Testament Commentary for English 
Readers, edited by Bishop Ellicott, Part XXVI. 

The Bible Educator, edited by Dean Plumptre, 
Part II. 


Aw American publisher has brought out an edition 
of Mr. Ruskin’s “‘ Modern Painters,’ in five volumes, 
at one dollar a volume. It is stated that they con- 
tain all the woodcuts, but none of the plates of the 
original edition, 


Hottoway’s OmntmeNT.—Go where you may, in every 
country and in all climes, persons will be found who have 
a}ready word of praise for this Ointment. For chaps, 
chafes, scalds, bruises, and sprains, it is an invaluable 
remedy ; for bal legs caused by accident or cold it may 
be confidently relied upon for effecting a sound and per- 
manent cure. In cases of puffed ancles, erysipelas, and 
rheumatism, Holloway’s Ointment gives the greatest 
comfort by reducing the inflammation, cooling the blood, 
soothing the nerves, adjusting the circulation, and ex- 
pelling the impurities. This Ointment should have a 
place in every nursery. It will cure all those manifold 
skin affections which, originating in childhood, gain 
strength with the child’s growth. 
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Our Contemporaries, 


ORVILLE DEWEY. 


Harper's Weekly contains this tribute to 
Dr. Dewey :— 
Dr. Dewey was the friend of Channing, and 


preached in his pulpit in Boston during the two 
years of Channing’s absence in Europe. But the 
genius of the two men as preachers was widely 
different. Calm and intellectual, like colourless 
light, the limpid and restrained flow of Channing’s 
discourse made a new channel for the religious life 
and thought of his time; while, palpitating with 
emotion, Dewey, with fervid and tender appeal, de- 
monstrated the power and the consolation as well 
as the reasonableness of religion. Such preaching 
had never been heard in New York. Jonathan Hd- 
wards, and Whitefield, and Summerfield, and more 
recently John Mason, had been the great pulpit 
orators. Dewey blended something of them all. 
The force of Edwards, the fire of Whitefield, the 
sweet tenderness of Summerfield, the conviction of 
Mason, might all be traced in his discourse. Judges 
and merchants, men and women of all pursuits, 
went to church with new ardour, and learned that in 
the Church Universal there are many mansions. 
Dr. Dewey was the intimate friend of Bryant and of 
Miss Sedgwick, with whose names his own will be 
always associated with the beautiful Berkshire hills, 
He was born among them in Sheffield, the town next 
to Great Barrington, where Bryant lived for many 
years, and where he was married. To those hills 
Dr. Dewey returned when his work was done; and 
there, slowly declining, but still with singular mental 
vigour, his peaceful life wore away. Dr. Osgood 
succeeded him in the Church of the Messiah. Then 
the old building was transformed into a theatre; and 
the society built the fine church on Park Avenue and 
Thirty-fourth-street, where Robert Collyer now 
preaches. But, amid all the changes of the society, 
one thing did not change, and that was love and 
respect for the old pastor and famous preacher, His 
memory and his fame are the cherished traditions of 
his church and his denomination, and there are 
those still in the full activity of life to whom the 
death of the patriarch is the loss of a beloved per- 
sonal friend. 
R. W. EMERSON. 

The Pall Mall Gazette writes :—Certainly Walt 
Whitman isa poor substitute for Longfellow, and 
as for Emerson, who is there of living Americans 
that can aspire to be considered his successor ? 
“The gaunt, long-limbed man with the thin 
features and the hatchet nose,” as he was described 
by one of his admirers, was a product of New 
England which go far seems to be almost unique. 
His style, sometimes obscure, and yet apparently so 
simple, with its sentences which, as a listener once 
said, ‘seemed to be written on separate scraps of 
paper which were put into a bag and then read out 
at random as they came to hand,” was nevertheless 
peculiarly fitted to embody the subtle and profound 
teachings of one of the most original minds of our 
age. In his death American literature has sustained 
the greatest blow it has yet had to experience, and 
the sense of loss will be felt almost as keenly in 
this country as in New England, which rightly 
glories in his fame. 

The Times writes :—With his death a great break 
has occurred. To those who knew him it will be as 
if a landmark hitherto visible in all their journeys 
had gone down behind the horizon, The present 
generation has lost the strongest—nay, almost the 
sole—tie which binds it to the Boston or Concord of 
Hawthorne, Margaret Fuller, Alcott, Channing, and 
Theodore Parker, His friend Longfellow gained the 
public ea¥ in a way which Mr. Emerson did not, 
and his death was the object of regret by many who 
knew little of the latter. But we do not kifow that 
the silence of the refined muse of the former will 
be deplored more than the disappearance of this 
“ American Plato,” as some of his disciples, with 
curious infelicity, described Mr. Emerson. If a 
philosopher at all, he was such only in the large 
sense in which his favourite Montaigne was one. 
Some of his best essays are a jumble of pretty 
things—so many of the choicest pearls which have 
never been strung. It is only by a mental iilusion 
on the part of his admirers, similar to that which 
enables one to discern an articulate voice in the 
sighing of the wind, that one can find in his glit- 
tering and discursive epigrams a connected series of 
thoughts. But, dismissing a view of his genius 
which is put forward only by ill-advised friends, we 
find in him an essayist of the highest order—an 
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essayist as briliant as Hazlitt, with powers of 
drawing by a word subtle moral distinctions which 
La Bruyére could not surpass, and with unfailing 
affinities to all that is best in nature. He has very 
varied charms, and plenty of surprises are in store 
for his readers. It is not given to all students of 
literature to admire Mr, Emerson’s frosty poetry, or 
to discern the difference between its wingless mo- 
tion and obscure and akward prose. But no one 
can help admiring the acuteness and brilliancy of 
his ‘English Traits” or the subtle sympathy of 
his essay on Montaigne. The world will not be 
agreed as to the exact nature of the literary merits 
of Mr. Emerson. ‘But on all hands it will be ad- 
mitted that his country has lost a man of genius of 
whom it might well be proud, and his generation a 
teacher whom it cannot replace. 


— 


JOHN NELSON DARBY. 

The Liverpool Mercury writes :—Mr, John Nelson 
Darby died on Saturday. To the bulk of the popu- 
lation Mr. John Nelson Darby was unknown. To 
a section of religionists, however, he was almost a 
god. He was one of the founders of the greatest 
lights of the Plymouth Brethren, and led as many 
of the boty as would follow him into what the 
ecclesiastical authorities call deadly heresy. The 
first idea of the Plymouth Brethren was compre- 
hension. There were to be no more sects, no more 
tonfusions of many doctrines, but all were to be 
united in the worship of one name, and by personal 
#adrifice were to show their loyalty to one king. 
The movement had a wonderful effegt, and it did 
produce a sacrificing spirit which no one could but 
admire. But when a brand-new sect had been 
started to unite all the others, a controversy arose 
about the nature of the divine humanity, and Mr. 
John Darby took the lead on one side, Mr. John 
Newton being on the other. Not possessing the 
ecclesiastical mind, I am unable’ to state very 
clearly what was the exact issue. One side, 
however, said that the Founder of the Faith 


was peccable but sinless, the other that 
he was impeccable -as- well as sinless, Mr. 
Darby took the side of impeccability, and 


charged his opponents with teaching the heresy for 
which Irving was turned out of the Church of 
Scotland. He, on his side, was charged with deny- 
ing the humanity of the Supreme Man. The result 
upon the comprehension theory was disastrous, 
Still professing their belief in the unity of the 
Church, the Derbyites excommunicated right and 
left. They got a prophetic system of their own, and 
spent their time in trying to make the Scriptures a 
fortune-telling book. The Newtonites did the same, 
More quarrels arose. . The very people who had 
made unity their watchword took to turning one 
another out, until every three persons formed a 
separate Church. Mr. John Newton came to Lon- 
don and founded a Church here, which has since 
been dispersed. Mr. John Darby has had followers 
in nearly every town in England and Ireland. His 
death remoyes a sincere man of generous sympa- 
thies but intensely narrow mind from the religious 
world, His old opponent, Mr. John Newton, it may 
be added, no less sincere, more learned and no less 
generous, and hardly less narrow of intellect, is now 
rarely able to preach. They taught a new docrine, 
which, had they been mutually tolerant, would have 
left its mark on the life of the country ; but by their 
quarrels, and the quarrels which grew out of their 
quarrels, they made their cause ridiculous, and they 
provoked a spirit which makes the name of a “ Ply- 
mouth Brother” stand for utter narrowness. 
DARWINISM. 

The Pall Mall Gazette writes:—It sprang up 
lke Jonah’s gourd, till its branches overshadowed 
almost every region of scientific and philosophic 
thought. Iu the sciences which deal with human 
life, especially, it introduced a totally new set of 
conceptions, Our ideas of ethics, of politics, of 
history, of sociology were all largely modified by 
it, often even revolutionised. Man was no longer 
an archangel ruined, as Pascal called him, but a 
descendant of savages and of still lower ances- 
tors, struggling slowly upward by his own un- 
aided effort to such beights of knowledge and of 
disinterested work for right’s sake as Charles 
Darwin himself so nobly exemplified for us. To 
this new conception all our social and historical 
thinking had to be adapted. A new teacher had 
taught us how to know ourselves. His work in- 
augurated a fresh outburst of thinking and specu- 
lating on all such subjects, Sir John Lubbock 
and Mr, Tylor applied his doctrine to the early 
stages of man’s history. Writers like Mr. Bage- 
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modelled all his psychology to suit the new ideas. 
Mr. Herbert Spencer interwove the survival of the 
fittest into the vast and all-embracing fabric of 
his system of Synthetic Philosophy. There was 
no science which was not tinctured in greater or 
less degree by the Darwinian spirit. Geologists 
and palwontologists applied it to the past history 
of the earth; ethnologists to the races of men; 
archswologists to the interpretation of the ‘oldest 
human relics; philologists to the development of 
language; historians to the recorded events of 
European and Asiatic annals, Hvyen in astron- 
omy, it suggested new conceptions as to the life 
and duration of planets; in chemistry it led to 
fresh notions about the nature of organic com- 
pounds. Where it did not act directly it acted 
indirectly. Trickling and filtering down to the 
masses, it permeated even the daily press, the 
current political and social ideas, the beliefs and 
aspirations of the sects.and the Churches. Those 
who themselves explicitly reject the Darwinian 
creed yet cannot possibly escape from many of its 
implications. It runs through almost all the best 
thought of our time; it tinges our unformed 
public notions; it reappears under a hundred 
disguises in works on law and history, in political 
speeches and religious discourses, in_ artistic 
theories and vague social speculations. Our very 
novels and poems are full of latent Darwinian 
germs. If we try to think ourselves away from 
it we must think ourselves away entirely from our 
own age—away alike from Tennyson and George 
Eliot, from Tyndall and Huxley, from Maine and 
Galton, nay, even from Freeman, from Thomson, 
from Balfour Stewart, from Helmholtz—perhaps 
even in no very far-fetched sense from Bismarck, 
from Gladstone. Whoever builds at all must 
build largely from materials supplied by Darwin 
or by Dagwinians. Whoever deals with social 
forces must deal with forces greatly moulded and 
remodelled by Darwinian ideas. The physician 
who wholly neglected Darwinian results would 
fall behind in the race, would, in fact, be naturally 
selected for quiet extinction; the statesman who 
wholly overlooked the political and ethical im- 
plications of the Darwinian beliefs, the strength 
of the new intellectual factors introduced by Dar- 
winism, would be incapable of really guiding the 
political thought of to-day. Whoever does not 
definitely and consciously acknowledge the mag- 
nitude of the change, at least implicitly and un- 
consciously acknowledges it. And this change is 
more due to Mr. Darwin than to any other single 
person. No great revolution was ever wholly, or 
even largely, wrought by one man; it implies the 
co-operation of thousands who are ready and fit 
to work beside their leader for the accomplish- 
ment of a common design; but it is seldom in- 
deed that so great a revolution has been so largely 
guided and directed by a solitary thinker as this 
one has been guided and directed by Charles 
Darwin. His life-work gave the final impetus 
which set all this mass of thought and action 
secthing and fermenting in every direction. It 
was fitting that the remains of so great a man 
should find their last resting-place in Westminster 
Abbey; and Englishmen may reflect with pride 
that they lie there at last beside the dust of the 
only other philosopher in the past whose revolu- 
tionary effect on thought can at all be compared 
with his own. No other country in the world 
can p2int to two such names at once as Darwin 
and Newton. 

The Guardian, after speaking of Darwin as 
one of the few great thinkers of mankind, 
writes :— 

That such speculations should create, when 
they were first broached, a widespread panic 
among religious minds, was nothing more than 
natural. They were certainly new, and they 
seemed to be in direct conflict with old. and 
cherished beliefs. We did not share the panic, 
and endeavoured at the time to suggest reflections 
which might remove or appease it; and the result 
has proved that our judgment was not incorrect, 
The new truths of biology have been gradually 
assimilated by religion and found harmless, as 
the new traths of geology were assimilated a gene- 
ration ago, and the new truths of astronomy in a 
more distant past. But it would be as vain as it 
is unnecessary to deny that our theology also has 
been influenced by the new truths thus brought 
to bear upon it. They have in all these cases 
compelled us to discriminate more sharply be- 
tween the divine revelation and its human inter- 
pretation; and they have in all of them driven 
us back more effectually from the letter to the 
spirit, from the outer husk to the inner kernel, 
from the shape and fashion of the clothing to the 
solid substance which it encloses. We have learnt 
from them to feel more and more that, while it 
is all-important to believe in a Creator and Ruler, 
it is of less moment to ascertain the precise 
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working ; and that so long as we are convinced 
that ‘‘it is He Who hath made us and not we 
ourselves,’ and that He hath given to all his 
creatures “a law which shall not be broken,” we 
may pursue without anxiety the speculations 
offered by science as to the manner in which we 
were made, or the Jaws by which the present 
aspect of the universe has been evolved. We 
need not qualify our admiration for the high in- 
tellectual qualities of the great thinker who has 
just passed away, by any anxiety about the legiti- 
mate result of his speculations, or by any mis- 
givings lest the sacred pavement of the Abbey 
should cover a secret enemy of the Faith. Let 
us rather see in the funeral honours paid within 
those holy precincts to our greatest naturalist, a 
happy trophy of the reconciliation between Faith 
and Science. 


. CIIARLES DARWIN. 

The ‘Jewish Chronicle writes :—The death of 
Charles Darwin removes from the world one of 
the greatest minds it has ever possessed, Amid 
the first flush of novelty the views associated 
with his name were regarded as adverse to all 
revealed religion, and the injudicious conduct of 
some of his followers tended to confirm the im- 
pression. But calmer reflection has shown the 
unfounded character of this prejudice, and by his 
burial in Westminster Abbey the Church of 
England has shown, with a wise toleration, that 
it no longer shares in the fears so widely expressed 
on the publication of the ‘‘ Origin of Species.’ 
With regard to the attitude of Judaism towards 
the new truths brought to light by Mr. Darwin, 
our religion has nothing to fear on being con- 
fronted with truths, provided only that it be 
clearly ascertained that they are truths, No one 
was more conscious than Mr. Darwin that his 
views were unable to penetrate the mystery of 
mysteries, the origin of life and mind. Assum- 
ing them, the Darwinian theory could explain 
their development, but their origin could at best 
only be removed further back in the scale of crea- 
tion. Thus the Jews of the world can pay their 
sincere tribute to the great thinker who has just 
passed away in the rare happiness of seeing his 
thought ruling the speculation of mankind. Mr. 
Darwin had only to treat of Jews in their scientific 
aspects in his works, and we thus find in the 
“ Descent of Man” the uniformity of Jewish bios- 
tatic phenomena quoted as an illustration of 
heredity. In the same work he likewise notices 
the remarkable inequality of male and female 
births among the Jews. Tattooing among the 
Jews, and their early use of flint tools, were also 
noticed by the indefatigable observer. Whatever 
be the ultimate fate of his speculation, his 
unwearied industry in the search for truth, his 
modesty and simplicity, his domestic virtues and 
unselfish devotion to science will always shine as 
a bright example in the Temple of Truth, at 
whose shrine men of all creeds should worship. 

THE HIBBERT TRUST. 

The Times of last Thursday week, in an 
article on the Hibbert Lectures, writes :— 

The Hibbert Trust is a fund of which a certain 
portion is annually devoted to the maintenance of 
a course of lectures on some subject connected 
with the historical study of religion. The field of 
study is a wide one, and its cultivation in the 
present day is marked by special characteristics. 


Only lately has it been customary, or even possible, 
to talk of the “ science” of religion; and even if 
the thing itself has existed in any real sense, it 
has been chiefly in the form of the old theological 
dualism, which discerns two antagonistic principles 
of good and eyil in the universe, and confidently 


assigns all religions but one to the influence of 
the latter. But in these days, when science ex- 
tends its domains in all directions, it is impossible 
that the religious phenomena of mankind should 
escape its cognizance. Keligious beliefs are facts 
of human nature which can be studied in their 
origins and relations. Hence arises the conception 
of a science of religion, of a method of investiga- 
tion which studies the historical evolution of 
religious phenomena, which traces the growth and 
meaning of ceremonies and beliefs, which does, in 
fact, for religion what comparative anatomy and 
palwontology do for animal structure, and geology 
does for the study of the earth’s surface. It is 
the study of religion pursued in this sense which 
the Hibbert Lectures are designed to promote. 
Professor Kuenen’s lectures are a striking example 
of the modern scientific method of proceeding, The 
ancient records of Israel are investigated in the 
light of a searching internal criticism as well as of 
a minute study of those collateral sources of infor- 
mation which modern Oriental research has brought 
to light, It is only by free inquiry and criticism of 
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this kind that science can hope to advance; each 
 suecessive student adds something to its data and 
corrects a few of the errors of his predecessors. 
There is nothing infallible in the results obtained, 
and in such an inquiry as that one which Professor 
Kuenen is engaged they must often appear to be 
meagre, hypothetical, and unsatisfying; but the 
method is nevertheless identical in spirit with that 
whereby science has achieved its noblest results in 
other and less difficult fields of inquiry. 

To those who have been accustomed to regard 
the ancient records of Israel in the light of the tra- 
ditional exegesis the very conception of the modern 
method of criticism must be at once startling in its 
aims and disappointing in its results. The ‘ Yah- 
weh,” whose gradual evolution in the religious con- 
sciousness of Israel is traced by Professor Kuenen, 
presents certainly a very different conception from 
that which is so familiar to the uninstructed reader 
of the English Bible. But startling as the contrast 
may be, the only question which a wise man will 
ask himself is, which conception is truer in fact and 
better sustained by such evidence as.can be adduced ? 
It is the merit of the Hibbert Lectures that they 
force such questions as this on the attention of 
thinking men who are too busy or too little inclined 
to watch the course of modern theological inquiry. 
For whether we are aware of it or not, or 
whether we like it or not, the fact is indisputable, 
that the whole spirit of theological criticism is 
undergoing a profound transformation. Whatever 
of novelty there may be in the conclusions arrived 
at by Professor Kuenen, his method is only that 
which has already produced abundant results in 
the hands of continental critics, and has by no 
means been neglected by the more scientific theo- 
logians in this country. The science of religion is, 
however, still an unfamiliar term in this country, 
except among professed students, and it would pro- 
bably still be regarded by many as a mischievous 
and misleading expression. But the science exists, 
nevertheless, its students are ardent and de- 
yoted, and its method is unassailable. To ignore 
its existence and to deride its results is easy, but 
cannot in the long run be prudent; nor can Eng- 
land afford to hold aloof from ideas which have 
already taken firm hold of the cultivated intelli- 
gence of Europe. 


——== 


ENGLISH THEISM. 


The Calcutta Liberal (organ of the Brahmo 
Somaj) writes :— 


Mr. Tyssen published in the Vheistic Review what 
he called the “Thirty-nine Articles of English 
Theism.” These are about to be reprinted in Eng- 
land. Before giving them to the public he has 
thought it desirable to collect the opinions of well- 
known theistic preachers and writers. Mr. Voysey 
approves of his articles, but he does not agree with 
those that relate to Jesus Christ. He thinks he 
goes too far in his recognition of Jesus. Mr. Suffield 
approves also, but ‘believing the law of cosmic 
providential development, he should erase the words 
in Art. I., wherein the eternity of matter is denied.” 
On the suggestion of a Theist haying his children 
baptised by the service of the Established Church, 
Mr. Dean, minister of the Unitarian church at Wal- 
sall, writes :—‘‘ This revolts my moral sense. A 
Theist ought never to tamper with his conscience, 
even for the worldly advantage of his children.” 
Mr. Charles Hargrove, Unitarian minister at Leeds, 
says :—‘‘I do not believe the Universe to be the 
work of God, nor even, admitting this, do I find in 
it proof of an Almighty, all-wise, and all-good 
worker. Indeed, of the goodness of God I find little 
or no eyidence save in the hearts of his Christs.” 
Mr. Francis W. Newman writes :— 


**T deprecate your articles. 

“1, Because they are immensely too diffus¢ and too 
complex. The Moslem creed has a great advantage in 
being extremely short. 

» **9,. Because they are thirty-nine. This, instead of 
an advantage, is to me an objection. The Rev. Sydney 
Smith called the Anglican articles ‘‘ Forty stripes save 
one.” Why should we expose ourselves to this taunt ? 

‘*3. Because they are argumentative. Argument is 
out of place and even mischievous. Some may (as in 
fact I do) strongly and totally reject argument, without 
positively rejecting the conclusion. 

‘4, Because they imply that Isaiah, Hezekiah, Jere- 
miah, and all the Hebrews under the monarchy do not 
deserve the name ‘Theists;’ for you make a belief in 
a future life cardinal to Thcism, while the Hebrew pro- 
phets and kings of that age disbelicved it. 

‘*5. Because they contain assertions concerning the 
historical Jesus which are and will be open to erroneous 
diversity of opinion among Theists. In short, no asser- 


tion whatever concerning any individual man has any 
rightful place at all in a creed. © 

‘*For all these reasons I regard your thirty-nine 
articles as bad in idea and plan as well as bad in detail. 
They are an ingenious trap to involve Theists in endless, 
hopeless, and pernicious divisions.” 


THE RATIONALISTS AND EVANGELICALS OF PARIS. 


The Nonconformist and Independent of April 
19th contains an interesting letter from Dr. 
Pressensé, the Liberal Evangelical minister and 
Deputy, which gives so clear an account, from 
an impartial spectator, of the present condition 
of parties in the Reformed Church of Paris 
that we transfer the greater part of it to our 
columns :— 


The question of the reorganisation of the 
Reformed Church of Paris, which has been so 
long pending, has just received its solution from 
the Government, As this solution has produced 
great excitement in the evangelical party, it is 
important that all should understand its real scope, 
the more that it marks a fresh era in the history of 
that Church, and constrains even those hitherto 
most opposed to disestablishment to desire it as a 
boon. 

Up to the present, the Reformed Church of Paris 
has formed only one ecclesiastical district, having 
one Council or Presbytery appointed by general 
election without any division into sections; and 
although the district contained in fact five parishes, 
none of these parishes possessed any autonomy 
whatever. The Council or Presbytery thus selected 
constituted, with the Church of Versailles, and 
three other churches of lesser importance, the Con- 
sistory of the district. As a matter of course, a 
Presbytery so weighty as this was entirely master of 
the situation. Its majority was overwhelming. 
This state of things raised no serious difficulty 
80 long as the two religious parties—the evan- 
gelical and the latitudinarian—were nearly balanced. 
But the case was changed when the evangelical 
party gained a decided predominance, especially 
after it had obtained from a Conservative Minis- 
try legal sanction to the electoral conditions voted 
in the Synod of 1872, which practically excluded 
almost all of the opposite school. 

From 1873 to the present t'm3 the Presbytery 
and the Consistory in which the evangelical section 
was dominant have refused to give any satisfaction 
at all to their opponents. When the latitudinarians 
lost the last pastors who represented their views, 
these were replaced by ministers of the strictly 
orthodox school, so that the congregations were 
compelled to open chapels, supported by private 
subscription, that they might not be altogether 
deprived of a ministry with which they were in 
sympathy. Obviously the cord was being drawn 
too tight, and must break in the end. 

As soon as the Government passed from the 
Conservatives to the decided Republicans, it was 
easy to foresee that the position of the Reformed 
Church of Paris would soon be materially changed. 
The first charge that took place (and, in our view, 
the most important), was the abolition of the 
religious conditions imposed upon the electors by 
the vote of the Synod of 1872. After this altera- 
tion the whole of the rationalist party in the Church 
was free to take part in the elections. But this did 
not satisfy it. The concentration of the whole 
power in the hands of one Presbytery gave too 
much influence to the leaders of the evangelical 
party who were in the majority. The rationalist 
party has, therefore, long been demanding a division 
of this great Church into several Presbyteries. It 
argued, rightly enough, that in the present organisa- 
tions of the Church of Paris the law which fixes 
the number of laymen who should have seats in 
the Presbytery was not observed, for that number 
was exceeded. The evangelicals, on the other hand, 
opposed this demand of the rationalists, by bringing 
forward an article of the Constitution of the 
Reformed Church which provides that only one such 
Church can exist in a town, The Government has 
just solved the question by a decision of the 
Council of State, which is purely a deliberative 
body. Bya decree of March 27 last, the Reformed 
Church is divided into eight parishes, each parish 
to have its own Presbytery, with one central parish, 
the Oratoire du Louvre; and all these together are 
to form the Consistory of the Department of the 
Seine while a second Consistory is formed at 
Versailles, with the neighbouring churches. 

The rationalists are jubilant, anticipating an 
easier triumph over the divided forces of their 
adversaries ; or, at least, hoping to carry the day 
for the first time in one or two parishes, The 


evangelical party, on the other hand, is highly 
indignant at a decision which they have tried so 
much to avert. 

It seems to me impossible, however, to ignore 
the mistakes of the evangelical party in the Con- 
sistory of Paris. It has abused its power by refusing 
to make any concessions to the opposite party in 
the Church, and to allow it either pastors or places 
of worship. It is idle to appeal in defence of such 
conduct to the great principles of Christian fidelity, 
which cannot tolerate any compact with error. 
Those who desire to carry out these principles to 
the full must join a Church of professing Christians 
who relinquish alike State patronage and control. 
But so long as they remain in the Established 
Church, they can claim no authority over their 
brethren of other shades of opinion, who have an 
equal right to share in the budget. It would have 
been easy for the Consistory of Paris to have given 
to the broad party a pastor of moderate opinions, 
and to have admitted into its body some of their 
most illustrious representatives. In this way the 
crisis might have been averted. We candidly 
admit that we cannot share the indignation of the 
evangelicals against their opponents because they 
have appealed to the civil power; for they have 
been doing this for years, and what other appeal is 
open to a Church united to the State? 

Every day is showing the evangelicals how dearly 
they have to pay for State patronage and support. 
The Synod of 1872 is no longer anything but a 
memory. The last fragments of its resolutions 
have been drifted away. The Reformed Church 
knows now that it can only regain its rights by be- 
coming free indeed. For this consummation it has 
been preparing itself by the unofficial synods, 
which are a primary application of the voluntary 
principle. 

The fresh elections will take place next month. 
It is easy to see how important are the issues at 
stake. 


Paris. Ei, DE PRESSENSE. 


THE HIBBERT LECTURES. 


_ THE PROPHETS. 

Dr. Kuenen’s third Hibbert Lecture, treating 
of the Universalism of the Prophets and the 
Establishment of Judaism as a State religion, 
was delivered on Monday week in the theatre 
of the University Museum at Oxford, and on 
Monday last at St. George’s Hall, London. 
If the canonical prophets, he began by asking, 
who succeeded those who left no writings behind 
them, stood on the ground of Israelitism and 
shared with it their fundamental idea, whence 
the divergence, sometimes amounting eyen to 
hostility, and stirring up deadly strife, between 
them and their people? The prophets them- 
selves must answer, nor would they refuse. Not 
everywhere—e.g., not (for reasons given) in the 
instances of Nahum, Obadiah, and the Second 
Isaiah did this antagonism force itself into the 
foreground. But these were exceptions to the 
rule, which Jeremiah thus formulated—“ The 
prophets who have been before me, from the 
first, have prophesied against many lands and 
great kingdoms, of war, and disaster, and 
pestilence. As for the prophet who preaches 
peace—when his saying comes to pass then 
(but not till then) shall it be seen that Yahweh 
has sent him.” Jeremiah, then, found the 
characteristic of Yahweh’s emissary in his being 
a prophet of evil. And why? Because he was 
the preacher of repentance, urging Yahweh's 
moral demands upon an unwilling people. He 
in whose name the true prophet spoke was the . 
Holy One. Only by going through the prophetic 
literature itself was it possible to realise how 
completely the moral law, inviolable and in- 
flexible, dominated these men. Strikingly 
illustrative passages were cited from Amos, 
Micah, and Isaiah. This profoundly ethical 
conception of Yahweh’s very being could not 
fail to bring the prophets into collision with 
the religious convictions of their people. In 
the popular consciousness Yahweh and Israel 
were inseparably bound together. True, the 
relations between them were not incapable of 
being disturbed. Yahweh could never cease to be 
their god—i.e., their natural helper, defender and 
deliverer, but it did not follow that he never hid 
his face, as their national troubles proved. Still, 
the bond between them was never supposed to be 
broken, any more than that between a husband 
and wife who had no idea of divorce. Sooner 
or later the quarrel would be made up. But 
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all this changed as soon as Yahweb acquired, 
as he had in the minds of the canonical prophets, 
an ethical character, as distinct from moral at- 
tributes, which latter the people also ascribed 
to him. The priestly thorah, or teaching of the 
law, made it clear that the popular belief in- 
vested Yahweh with moral qualities, although, 
to their thinking, these were some only among 
many, and by no means dominated. all else. 
For if not altogether subordinate to Yahweh’s 
connection with Israel, they might at least yield 
a point in its favour. Old Testament texts 
were cited, especially from the historical books, 
in which the idea came into the foreground, 
that Yahweh had his own honour to uphold, 
and therefore could not but bless his people. 
But to the prophets such an idea had become 
impossible. As soon as an ethical character 
was ascribed to Yahweh, he must act in accord- 
ance with it. The Holy, the Righteous One, 
might renounce His people, but He could not 
renounce Himself. Hence the schism between 
the prophets, with their often unpatriotic belief 
in the Holy One, and the great majority of their 
countrymen. The national leaders reckoned 
with certainty upon the help of their God, 
asking, “is not Yahweh in our midst? No 
harm shall overtake us.” (Mic. iii. 11.) Such 
confidence could only be rebuked, they fancied, 
by men who questioned Yahweh’s power or 
esteemed more highly that of the enemy’s gods. 
But now they saw opposed to them in Amos 
and his successors men who, far from doubting 
Yahweh’s might, assigned to him greater power 
and a wider dominion than they themselves 
had ever done, but who, nevertheless, denounced 
their reliatice upon his support as vain and 
sinful. These men saw no absurdity in think- 
ing that Yahweh might take the part of Israel’s 
foes against Israel. Nay, they preached that 
Yahweh himself brought upon his people the 
very thing against which they had besought his 
protection. “TI call forth against you, O house 
of Israel, says Yahweh, the God of hosts, a 
people that shall afflict you from Hamath to 
the stream of the plain.” So said Amos 
(vi. 14), Isaiah (x. 5) called the Assyians the 
rod of Yahweh’s wrath, and Jeremiah repeatedly 
styled Nebuchadnezzar Yahweh’s servant. How 
could we wonder that such words sounded like 
blasphemy in the ears of the people? Their 
patriotism rose up in protest, and with it the 
religious consciousness which as yet coincided 
with it. The prophets were, in fact, the farthest 
remove from being unpatriotic. But in order to 
see this the people must have themselves ex- 
perienced the majesty of the Holy One in its over- 
mastering strength, like Amos when he cried 
(iil. 8)—“ The lion has roared; who should not 
fear? The Lord Yahweh has spoken; who 
should not prophecy ?”’ This loosening of the 
band between Yahwism and the vulgar patriot- 
ism, the lecturer observed, was afact of the utmost 
significance. But before further illustrating it 
and following up its weighty consequences, he 
dwelt at some length upon the direct influence 
of the recognition of Yahweh’s ethical charac- 
ter upon the religious convictions of the pro- 
phets themselves. ‘Thereby, as was pointed 
out, the conception of God was carried up into 
another and.a higher sphere. From that 
moment it ceased to be a question of more or 
less mighty between Yahweh and the gods of 
the nations, for now he stood not only above 
them, as in Moabite belief Camosh was higher 
than his rivals, and, according to that of the 
Ammonites, Malcam rose above his. Yahweh 
was now in very distinct opposition to the other 
gods. If Yahweh the Holy One was God, if 
he was God as the Holy One, then the others 
were not gods at all. In a word, the belief that 
Yahweh was the only God sprang out of the 
ethical conception of his being. Monotheism 
was the gradual, not the sudden, result of this 
conception. The lecturer took it as proven that 
monotheism did as a fact begin to show itself 
with unmistakable clearness in the writings of 
the prophets of the eighth century, and was 
taught in explicit terms in the last quarter of 
the seventh century in Deuteronomy and 
Jeremiah. ‘The appearance of the Assyrian 
power in Palestine brought Israel and its 
neighbours for the first time into contact with 
the world, and the religion of Israel, in common 
with the rest, was thrown into confusion, as 
was seen in the syncretism of Ahaz; and 
Manasseh, But the victories of Assur had no 


power over the ethical faith of the prophets, 
whose Yahweh could not be cast into the shade 
by Bel or Merodach. On the contrary, he be- 
came greater in proportion as the world-power 
made itself more mightily felt. There was 
revealed to their spirit no less than the august 
idea of the moral government of the world. 
Their ethical monotheism and universalism were 
next shown developing themselves in their 
writings, which were reviewed seriatim. At 
the end of the line stood the second Isaiah, the 
spiritual son of Jeremiah, and the heir of his 
thoughts as to the future of Yahwism. In his 
conceptions could be easily recognised the inde- 
pendent reproduction and elaboration ofthe hints 
notedin Jeremiah. The distinction between the 
fleshly and the spiritual Israel found classic ex- 
pression in his “ servant of Yahweh,” whose task 
included not only the restoration of Israel, but 
also the proclamation to the heathen of the true 
religion, the ordinance and thorah of Yahweh. 
The idea was merely indicated, but even in its 
embryonic form it was a striking result, worthy 
of the remarkable movement that emanated 
from the prophets of Israel, and was continued 
by the most eminent among them throughout 
nearly three centuries. The final outcome was 
already contained in germ in the initiative of the 
shepherd of Thekoa, Yahweh, the Holy One of 
Israel, was predestined to become the God of all 
peoples. The second Isaiah was very likely in his 
grave before 500 B.c. To think of this was to 
remind onrselves that Israel’s preaching to the 
heathen remained for centuries no more than a 
pious wish. How came it that the Israelitish 
religion, so far from spreading abroad, became 
rigidly exclusive, a wall of partition between the 
Jews and the nations? The answer must be, 
‘* Because, before the servant of Yahweh could 
bea ‘light to the heathen,’ he had to be duly 
trained for his task.’ No less than a complete 
transformation was involved, a breach with the 
deeply-rooted heathen practices and the rearing 
up of a fresh national existence. Hezekiah’s 
attempted reforms were made abortive by his 
son and successor Manasseh. But they turned 
out to have been the prelude to the great events 
of the 18th year of Josiah, when Hilkiah’s book 
of the law was brought to the king’s knowledge, 
and, when confirmed by Huldah’s prophetic au- 
thority, was put into practice by him. Here 
the prophetic aspirations of the time had found 
complete expression. A great part of the book, 
or, to give it the name under which. scholars 
knew it, of the Deuteronomic thorah, consisted 
in patriotic exhortation to fidelity to Yahweh 
and prophetic warning against service of “the 
other gods.” By the side of these stood legal 
ordinances derived from usage or from older law | 
books and a whole series of moral precepts, 
breathing likewise the spirit of prophecy. - But 
beyond allthis the Deuteronomist entered on 
the field of cultus, untrodden by his predecessors. 
He made no change in the sacrifice or feasts. 
But, penetrated by the conviction that the min- 
gling of Yahwism with the adoration of other 
gods could not be brought to an end so long as 
thebamdth were tolerated, he centralised the wor- 
ship of Yahweh in Jerusalem. The king was 
quite won over to the new programme. Doubt- 
less it was in conflict with the convictions and 
customs of the masses; so much go, indeed, that 
but for the strong arm of the law it would never 
have been accepted. But the popular attitude 
was not one of unconditional opposition. Yet, 
in spite of many favourable circumstances, it 
none the less failed. Josiah’s death on the battlée- 
field of Megiddo was a terrible blow to the re- 


formers. Not one of his successors was 
thoroughly true to his principles, and Jehoiakim 
was even hostile to them. ‘he kingdom of 
Judah lasted but a score of years after Josiah’s 
death, and during that respite was exposed to 
all manner of disasters. Jeremiah’s early joy in 
Josiah’s reformation was followed by bitter dis- 
enchantment. ‘The adoration of other gods by 
Yahweh’s side did not cease; nay, after a short 
time, it was practised more zealously than ever. 
Accordingly, Jeremiah despaired of a gradual 
reformation of the existing state of things. 
To accomplish any true good Yahweh must 
begin again and make a new covenant 
with the house of Israel and the house 
of Judah. ‘This was a glorious expectation 
and a striking proof of Jeremiah’s invincible 
faith. The fortunes of the Deuteronomic 


\thorah, after the exile, were next detailed, Want | 


of enthusiasm, of energy, and of inspiration was 
declared to have been the special characteristic 
of the period from Zerubbabel to Ezra. Mean- 
while, the train was completely laid for a great 
change. In Judea itself the priests had en- 
joyed great and growing influence since 536 B.c. 
In Babylonia the theory that corresponded to 
the practice had been elaborated in the first half 
of the captivity by Ezekiel in his plan of the 
new Jewish state, with the Temple for its central 
point. His successors kept up and further de- 
veloped his idea. Finally, in 3.c. 458, the con- 
ception seemed to be ripe for realisation, and in 
Judea the ground seemed ready for the new 
edifice. hither went Ezra, with the king’s 
authority, at the head of a second band of return- 
ing exiles and armed with the ‘law of his God. 
Some years later, when Nehemiah, on whose 
sympathy he could entirely rely, was governor, 
he saw that the moment was come for realising 
his plans. The priestly law was read aloud and 
the whole people solemnly accepted and swore 
to observe it. Judaism was established. What 
the prophetic preaching had failed to effect, 
what Deuteronomy, the prophetic thorah, had 
only haif accomplished, was brought to pass by 
Judaism. In this form Yahwism became the 
religion of the Jewish people, and that people 
thenceforth identified itself more and more fully 
with it, till the identification was complete. In 
other words, the priests of Yahweh, from Ezekiel 
to Ezra, saw their attempt crowned with com- 
plete success. 


JUDAISM AND CHRISTIANITY. 

The Oxford delivery of Professor Kuenen’s 
fourth Hibbert Lecture took place on Friday 
week. The subject was “Judaism and Chris- 
tianity.’ He reminded his audience that al- 
though not denying Judaism, if judged by ity - 
first establishment, to have been rigidly national 
and exclusive, he had, nevertheless, asserted for 
it an internal leaven or universalism. It might 
fairly be asked where it. had hidden this treasure 
bequeathed by the prophets? To begin with, 
it was pointed out that in the centuries im- 
mediately preceding the Christian Era it was 
only seemingly that the Jewish religion was 
subordinated to the national life. In reality, it 
had an independent existence, so that even in 
Palestine it was not impossible to be a deeply 
religious man and at the same a lukewarm 
patriot, or, in other words, in Judaism religion 
and nationality were no. longer inseparably 
united. Still more was this the case, as was 
shown, amongst the Jews abroad. Through 
intercourse with the Gentiles, Judaism became 
one thing in the Greek world, at Alexandria for 
instance, another in Babylonia, and yet another 
at Rome. What an intensely interesting fact, 
for example, was the translation of the Law 
into the Greek tongue, as a proof how Judaism 
had already grown inwardly, even more than as 
prophetic of its future influence upon the 
heathen world! True, it had long remained, 
for all that, confined to the one people. But 
while the Scribes clave to the Law, such pheno- 
mena as a Jesus ben Sirach’s glorification of 
Isaiah, and as the universalism of the Macca- 
beeun Psalms, clearly proved that the prophetic 
ideas had not fallen into oblivion. To the same 
epoch was referred the Book of Daniel, which 
was imitated by later apocalypses, in painting 
the triumphs of Yahweh over the heathen. Nor 
was the Thorah itself, as was further pointed out 
in detail, exclusively directed to fashioning by 
strictly and exclusively legal disciplive a single 
people consecrated to Yahweh. ‘The lecturer 
especially referred to the historical introduc- 
tion to, the priestly laws, which were placed 
in a framework of sublimer compass. The 
conception, he said, is that of a progressive 
revelation of God, with the Sinaitie legisla- 
tion as its keystone. Elohim creates the 
heaven and the earth in six days, and hallows 
the seventh day, on which He rests from His 
labour. The blessing which He pronounces on 
the first human pair He subsequently repeats 
after the rescue of Noah and his family from 
the Flood; while at the same time He lays 
His commandments on the new race of men, 
and establishes the rainbow as the sign of 
the covenant he has made. To Abrabam he 
reveals himself as El Shaddai, God Almighty, 
and enters into closer relationship with him and 
his posterity, the seal of which is circumcision. 
Mindful of this pledge, he takes pity on Jacob’s 
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posterity in Egypt, reveals Himself to Moses 
as Yahweh, redeems the people by the hand 
of Moses and Aaron from slavery, leads them 
to Sinai, where He declares how He desires to 
be served, and finally, when a dwelling has been 
built for Him, establishes Himself in the midst 
of Israel. Modern feeling found a want of 
congruity in this progression, which begins 
with the creation of the world and at first 
embraces all mankind, and yet culminates in 
about the sanctuary, the 
priests and their vestments, the sacrifices and 
ceremonial cleanness—precepts which, by their 
very nature, could only be put into practice 
within the narrow limits of one small people. 
The real question, however, was whether the 
authors of the priestly Thorah and the Scribes 
who followed them were themselves conscious 
of the discordance. In the lecturer’s opinion, 
it could hardly be doubted that they were. In 
the days of Hzra and Nehemiah, Malachi ap- 
peared asa prophet. Yahweh, so he declared, 
would not accept the lean and blemished 
sacrificial beasts which the priests were not 
ashamed to offer him; “ for,” says the prophet 
(i. 11) “from the rising of the sun to its setting, 
my name is great among the heathen, and in all 
places is incense offered to my name and a pure 
sacrifice, for my name is great among the 
heathen.” Immediately afterwards (i. 14) Yahweh 
adds, “ For I am a great king, and my name is 
great among the heathen.” The lecturer disproved 
the alleged reference to the Jewsin the dispersion, 
and insisted that the words spoke distinctly of the 
adoration of Yahweh by the peoples already, 
whenever they served their own gods with true 
reverence and honest zeal. He cited other texts 
from Malachi and Deuteronomy to show that 
the opposition between Yahweh and the other 
gods, and afterwards between the one true God 
and the imaginary gods, makes room here for the 
still higher conception that the adoration of 
Yahweh is the essence and truth of all religion. 
Professor Kuenen said he had dwelt upon this 
single prophetic utterance because the man who 
spoke it stood by thecradle of Judaism. It was 
almost monstrous to suppose that Malachi and 
his contemporaries, the authors of the priestly 
'horah, expected the true religion to be ulti- 
mately confined to the single Jewish people. At 
one point we saw the universalistic principles 
breaking through the shell, as it were. The re- 
ference was to the regulations of the priestly 
Thorah concerning the gérim, the strangers 
settled in Israel, who, the lecturer showed in his 
detailed account of them, must be disting uished 
alike from the aliens and from the foreign la- 
bourers who merely passed through the land. 
The attitude taken up towards these gérim by 
Judaism, as represented by the later legislation 
and the contemporary prophets, showed that it 
was enlarging its borders and that proselytism 
had begun. Before the Psalter was closed “ they 
that feared Yahweh ”—i.c., the proselytes—had 
already taken their place after “Israel” and 
“the House of Aaron,” and had heard the ex- 
hortation of the Temple choir addressed to them 
also. ‘Praise Yahweh, for he is good, for his 
mercy endureth for ever.” 

In further pointing out how this promise of 
something broader and more exalted was ful- 
filled, or, in other words, how there grew out 
of Judaism a world-religion—Christianity—the 
lecturer assumed, as familiar to his audience, 
the general outlines of the history of Judaism 
and the fates of the Jewish people down to the 
fall of Jerusalem. On the other hand, he would 
not shut out the light that shines back from 
Christianity itself upon the earlier centuries. 
His answer to the preliminary objection, which 
at least had the merit of going to the root of 
the matter, that the development he spoke of is 
an utter fiction, might be short and simple. 
Judaism, he was told, did doubtless deyelop— 
into Talmudism. Christianity rose on the soil 
of Judaism, but to derive or explain the later 
from the earlier religion was a hopeless task. 
Christianity was a new creation, no more to be 
explained apart from the person of its founder 
than was that founder to be regarded as the 
product of his time and people. Would you 
explain Jesus away? he was asked. If not, 
re-cast your question, the rock ahead is the 
impossibility of a solution. The lecturer dis- 


claimed all thought of ignoring the person of | fimitun without bringing us to the Christian | 


Jesus or lowering his high significance. He 
well knew the rise of Christianity would be an 
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insolable riddle were he to set aside him who 
for eighteen centuries had ranked as its founder. 
Whence he sprang—from Israel or from God, 
as the question was very incorrectly put some- 
times, they needed not now decide. But he 
might rely on the assent of all in declaring 
that only in a very improper sense of the word 
could what Jesus founded be called a new 
creation. As far as our knowledge reached, 
man’s spiritual life, especially including religion, 
was likewise subject to the lawthat nothing comes 
into existence that does not link itself on to what 
exists already. Nay, Ernest Renan could say 
from that very chair, “ Christianity at its origin 
is no other than Judaism,” and those farthest 
from granting this must own the points of con- 
tact and agreement to be innumerable. In 
Holland, not long ago, the Jewish scholar Tal 
summed up thus a comparison with the Talmud 
carried through the first chapter of the Sermon 
on the Mount :—‘ The ethics of the Gospel are 
no other than appear in the Talmud, are the 
same that were handled in the schools of the 
Sopherim and the Tannaites, the same that are 
held as law to this day by the Talmud Jews.” 
Allowing that this could not be accepted till 
fenced with many reservations, it was impossible 
to deny the existing agreement. If so, how 
could they set Christianity. and Talmudic Juda- 
ism in diametrical opposition, and deny the con- 
nection-of the one, while asserting that of the 
other, with the earlier Judaism? Such a me- 
thod would be utterly unhistorical, and our duty 
clearly lay in another direction. We must be 
equally on our guard against hasty identifica- 
tion and against explaining away any connection 
proclaimed by the facts themselves. When 
Christianity was founded, materials borrowed 
from Judaism were clearly employed. What 
they were was the question they were seeking to 
answer. And in asking it they had marked off 
the character of the investigation more sharply 
than was possible before. It was not the found- 
ing of Christianity itself, said the lecturer, that 
he was attempting to describe, nor the person 
and work of its founder. That might remain 
for one of his successors in the Hibbert Chair. 
He would have done enough if he could show 
them in the Judaism of our first century the in- 
dispensable antecedents of the work of Jesus 
and how he realised the universalism promised 
by the prophets. But first the lecturer dis- 
posed very summarily of the bizarre theory 
expressed in the words— the origin of 
Christianity from Roman Hellenism ’’—adopted 
by Bruno Bauer as the second title of 
his “Christ and the Caesars” in his second 
edition, published in 1879. In that work criti- 
cism had sunk to the bathos of sheer caprice. 
Professor Kuenen said it would much simplify 
his own work to define at the outset whether the 
Judaism in which they were to seek the mate- 
rials for the edifice of Christianity was to be 
looked for in the Hellenistic Judaism, the Pales- 
tinian, or in both. Still narrowing the issue, he 
reminded the audience that many of the Greek- 
speaking Jews, even in Alexandna, were but the 
echo of Jerusalem, and that more than one 
Greek book of the old Testament Apocrypha 
might have been written, so far as regards its 
ideas, in Palestine --e.g., the author ot Second 
Maccabees was a Pharisee of the Pharisees. 
Hence, in contrasting Hellenistic with Pales- 
tinian Judaism, what was meant by the former 
was that peculiar fusion of Judaism and Greek 
philosophy reflected in the Apocryphal Book of 
Wisdom, but whose true spokesman was Philo. 
It was undeniable that a spice of Hellenistic 
Judaism very early: flavoured the Christian 
religion spread among the heathen. Paul 
had felt its power, and the Logos doctrine of the 
Fourth Gospel was essentially that of Philo. 
But Hellenistic Judaism had no hand in the 
foundation of Christianity. In the first three 
Gospels was found no trace of it. Yet it was 
in them that the teaching of the Founder of 
Christianity was presented in its most original 
form. In Philo’s allegorical interpretation of 
Scripture we witnessed, not the lordly flight of 
the eagle, but the astounding feats of the acro- 
bat; the last thing to be looked for in his school 
was the birth of a new religion. Christian 
theology found its account in Alexandrian 
Judaism, but its line might be produced ad in- | 


religion. 


Before closing this preliminary review, Dr. 
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Kuenen once more stated his starting point in 
unequivocal terms. The international religion, 
he said, called by us Christianity, was founded, 
not by the Apostle Paul, but by Jesus of 
Nazareth—that Jesus whose person and teach- 
ing are sketched with the closest approximation 
to truth in the Synoptic Gospels. The cele- 
brated Edward von Hartmann, in his “ History 
of the Developments of the Religious Conscious- 
ness of Mankind,” just published, had done us 
the service of formulating with his wonted 
clearness and incisiveness the opposite opinion. 
The lecturer traced the fallacy of Hartmann’s 
daring theory, that Jesus was the founder of a 
Judaistic Christianity of the most rigid and un- 
bending type, but that out-of this Jewish 
Christianity, with no abiding worth and without 
a future, Paul made a religion for the world, by 
interpreting the Messiah’s atoning death and 
resurrection as the doom of legalism, so remov- 
ing the barrier between Jews and heathens, and 
making Jewish monotheism accessible to all the 
world, to the author’s identification of religion 
and dogma. ‘This confusion Hartmann had 
driven to such a point that one would say he 
had expressly set himself to cure us of it for 
ever, and this was the great obligation under 
which he had laid his readers. 

Upon Palestinian Judaism, then, our attention 
must be fixed, but Palestinian Judaism as a 
whole, and not simply some one of its religious 
schools, such as the Hssenes. The derivation of 
Christianity from Hssenism was examined and 
refuted. The persistency with which it was 
always cropping up afresh was explained by 
the elements of romance with which it was in- 
vested. The prop on which it had long leaned 
in Philo’s account of the Therapeutz, that 
enigmatical colony of kindred ascetic Jews on 
the Mareotid Lake in Egypt, had been knocked 
away two years ago by the young Strasburg 
scholar Lucius, who had proved that the work 
containing this account was not written by 
Philo in the first century of our era, but by 
some Christain forger at the end of the third 
century or the beginning of the fourth. On 
the other hand the Essenes were of great service 
as was pointed out in various particulars in the 
diagnosis of Palestinian Judaism, and their 
ethics especially shed much light on early 
Christianity. 

Palestinian J udaism, regarded from a religious 
point of view, found its natural centre in 
Pharisaism, a critical exposition of which 
followed. In the Jewish state, the High Priest, 
with the Sadducee grandees around him, took 
the first place. But in religion the Sadducees 
represented no special principle. Here, as was 
demonstrated in detail, it was the Scribes who 
ed and ruled, supported by their pupils, the 
Pharisees, those virtwosi of religion as (Well- 
hausen styled them) who put the theory. of 
their masters into practice. The New Testa- 
ment polemic against the shortcomings of the 
Pharisees, even when not aimed only at the false 
brethren among them, was not meant as a 
complete description of their purposes and 
efforts. The New Testament itself showed, as 
well as Josephus and the Talmud, that to regard 
them all as hypocrites or mere formalists would 
be the height of injustice. No; Pharisaism 
was a thoroughly earnest attempt to realise the 
principle of Judaism itself—namely, complete 
obedience to God’s will expressed in the Thorah. 
This estimate of the Pharisees was illustrated 
at large. Pharisaism was but Judaism itself, 
and nothing more; and yet it was the practice, 
not of the whole nation, but of a sect—of some 
few thousands to whom the people looked up 
with profound respect, but who were seen by 
that very fact to be essentially different from 
the people itself. Geiger, who had shown 
much insight into the nature and relations 


of the Jewish parties, was mistaken in 
identifying the Pharisees with the Jewish 


bourgeoisie. But as this master thought it was, 
so it really ought to have been. Theoretically 
speaking, there was not the least reason why the 
whole people, castaways alone excepted, should 
not have complied with all the Pharisees ob- 
served. But practically the yoke was too heavy. 
As happens when the consistent application of 
a principle but half true leads to a deadlock like 
that to which Judaism was brought, about the 
beginning of our era, the melancholy alternative 
of subterfuges was grasped at, in which the 
conscience could not rest. Fortunately there 
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was, however, another way of escape, and wo 
were free to believe that some, at least, did not 
fail to find it. There was an internal contradic- 
tion in the system of the Sopherim or Scribes— 
a prophetic element clashing with its main prin- 
ciple of rigid legalism. This silent influence of 
the prophetic spirit propagated in the synagogues 
scattered the seeds of a religion which could not 
find its consummation in legalism. This religion 
was, in a certain sense, a stolen treasure. But 
those who provisionally enjoyed it had, as a 
matter of fact, risen to a higher standpoint than 
that of Pharisaism—a standpoint to be possessed 
and defended before long in right as well as in 
fact. 

How penetrating was the new life thus bur- 
geoning unseen was treated under two heads— 
the Messianic idea and Proselytism. Messianic 
hopes had not expired in post-exilian Israel. 
They survived mainly among the Scribes, 
Pharisees, and the people led by them, and were 
intensified by the pressure of the Roman and 
Herodian yoke. At the beginning of our era 
Judaism had no rounded system of Messianic 
dogma, but there was a dominant conviction 
that the subjection of God’s ‘kingdom of priests 
and holy people” to the heathen could not last. 
Mutually agreed so far, the Jews parted at this 

oint into two companies. In the one the 

essianic idea generated Zelotism, of which a 
vivid description was given, according to 
Josephus (almost our only witness), who was 
forced to own the constant growth of this rabid 
fanaticism until at last it swept the whole people 
along with it in the outbreak of the J east war, 
A.D. 66. But this was in the teeth of the 
Scribes and Pharisees, who encouraged rather a 
passive Messianic hope, which often did not 
spurn martyrdom, in the firm persuasion of a 
life beyond the present. Dr. Kuenen wound up 
his masterly sketch of the proselytism carried 
on by Judaism on such a vast scale about the 
first century with a reference to the conversion 
of the royal house of Adiabene to the synagogue 
and to the contradictory dicta given by Hananiah 
and Eleazar as to whether King Izates must be 
circumcised. What Josephus told us on this 
point formed a commentary on Paul’s Epistle 
to the Galatians, which was as much as to say 
that the question between national and univer- 
sal religion had already been, the lecturer would 
not say answered, but at least asked, out there 
on the banks of the Tigris. Dr. Kuenen added 
that, after including Buddhism within the circle 
of his observations, he should return once more 
to Judaism and the relation in which Chris- 
tianity stands to it. f 


In conclusion, he said they had already traced 
through its course the culmination of Judaism 
in an international religion, the birth of which 
now stood before their eyes asa historical neces- 
sity. Yet always, he must say again, with one 
most important reservation. He thought he 
had shown that the conditions of this transition 
were present, and that, too, in such definite 
terms as to bring the solution as close ag pos- 
sible. One thing only was wanting, and that 
was the solution itself. The elements lay min- 
gled with one another, and the “ Let there be 
light” must still be spoken. But was not this 
equivalent to the avowalof the failure of the whole 
undertaking ? No doubt it would be so had he 
promised to explain the origin of Christianity 
apart from the person of its Founder. But at 
the outset he had declared that he could do 


nothing of the kind, What he did undertake | 


to show was that Jesus ought not to be regarded 
as the deus ex machina who suddenly appeared 
to bring order out of the confusion and misery 
wrought by men, and that he might be strictly 
demonstrated not to have stood in opposition to 
the whole Jewish people in every phase and 
shade of its religion. Had he not kept these 
promises? Had they not witnessed the birth- 
pains of the Messiah 

The fourth lecture was delivered on Monday 
in St. George’s Hall. 
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Tue May and June numbers of Mr. Walford’s 
new Antiquarian Magazine will contain, inter alia, 
some interesting papers by the Rev. F. K. Harford, 
Minor Canon of Westminster, on the true origin of 
our National Anthem, which he has traced back to 
its original source in a Latin anthem, sung in the 
Chapel Royal, St, James's, in the days of the Stuarts, 


which gives fresh life to familiar truth. 


Correspondence. 


THE REY. JOHN HAMILTON THOM. 
TO THE EDITOR, 


Sir,—The enclosed letter was recently ad- 
dressed to Mr. Thom, and forwarded to him by 
me, as the last person who had the opportunit 
of signing it. All who have joined in this peti- 
tion will share the joy with which I have just 
read the consenting answer; as that answer, 
though addressed personally to me, and having 
some slight reference to my private note in for- 
warding the application, is in substance and in 
fact the réply to the collective request, Mr. 
Thom gives me permission to place it in your 
hands for insertion in the Inquirer. I will not 
attempt to modify a single phrase. It would 
not speak better to us all, for being less ad- 
dressed to me. James Marrineav. 

35, Gordon-square, London, W.C. 

May 3. 


TO THE REV. JOHN HAMILTON THOM. 

Dear Sir,—We, the undersigned ministers 
and laymen, connected with various Christian 
congregations, respectfully request that you will 
consent to publish a volume of your Sermons and 
Prayers, which many of us have listened to with 
deep interest, and the publication of which we 
beheve would be a source of spiritual strength 
to many members of the Christian Church in 
all its branches. 

Wm. Gaskell; S. Alfred Steinthal; Joseph 
Lupton; Harry Rawson; Henry 
Solly; Henry W. Crosskey; Wm. 
B. Carpenter; R. Crompton Jones ; 
John Robberds; H. Enfield Dow- 
son; Jaurence Scott; John Ellis ; 
Joseph Anderton; Thomas Holland: 
S. Fletcher Williams; Jeffery Wor- 
thington; Charles Beard; C. J- Perry ; 
J. Hdwin Odgers; George Melly; T. 
E. Paget; Edward R. Grant; Ambrose 
N. Blatchford; David Davis; Thomas 
Chatfeild Clarke; ~William Henry 


Channing; James Drummond; W. 
Rodger Smyth; R. A. Armstrong ; 
James OC. Street; Christopher J, 


Street; H. Shaen Solly; Charles O. 
Coe; W. B. Bowring; J. A. Brink- 
worth; James Martineau. 


Oakfield, Greenbank, Liverpool, E., 
May 2, 1882. 

My dear Friend,—I am much moved by the 
application you have so kindly forwarded to me. 
Names such as yours and others from among 
my brethren in the ministry, and as Dr. William 
Carpenter’s and others from our most respected 
laymen—though I cannot place you and them 
as a shield ]etween me and the public—out of 
simple acknowledgment and respect for the 
honour done me, compel my assent to your re- 
quest; and, whatever may be the result, will, 
in yielding to your wish, at least relieve me from 
any feeling of personal presumption. When 
some time ago you pressed upon me a similar re- 
quest with so much friendly partiality, 1 thought 
that you had been reading your own mind into 
my words, for it was, and is, my belief that I can 
say nothing that has not already been said better, 
and that I have not the command of a style 
In the 
present case, reinforced ag you are, I cannot but 
feel that it would be only ungracious and sgelf- 
regarding to stand upon my own judgment, in- 
clinations, or apprehensions; and that such im- 
pression or expectation as the application indi- 
cates should have existence touches me too 


| deeply to leave with me any power of resistance. 


Yet I am quite aware that it requires other 
powers than mine to make the Press a full 
equivalent for the Pulpit, and it is one of the 
enduring sorrows of my life that, from a slight 
but insuperable cause, [ have, without at least 
the consciousness of failing faculties in other 
respects, been cut off for so many years from the 
personal exercise of the ministry of religion. 
The application asks for a “Volume of Ser- 
mons and Prayers.” The word “ prayers ”’ is so 
placed on the paper, by aid of a caret, as to lead 
me to suppose it was an after-thought. I have 
always felt a difficulty about the publication of 
prayers, and if I should be able to overcome 
that difficulty I am inclined to think it is not 


desirable that the Sermons and Prayers should 
be in the same volume. 

I have been so much in the habit of lookin 
on my sermons as being on a dead level, that if 
I begin printing them you may be the occasion 
of my going on beyond the measure of your re- 
quest; but, should I be so tempted or misled, I 
shall not, even in my most sacred thoughts, hold 
you and my other friends responsible for more 
than you have asked. 

I must leave with you, dear friends, the ques- 
tion and manuer of communicating with your 
co-memorialists, and with the most respectful 
acknowledgments to youand them,—I am, ever 
affectionately yours, Joun THom. 

Rey. Dr. Martineau. 

Ss 


COERCION IN IRELAND. 
TO THE EDITOR. 

Sin,—We shall be much obliged if you will 
spare space for the subjoined protest. It was 
hastily drawn up at Liverpool during the late 
Conference, but the difficulty of getting the few 
signatures which were assured in the crowd and 
hurry has caused the delay in publication. We 
are a very small minority, but we trust not quite 
limited to a bare dozen. There must surely be a 
few others who sympathise with us, and to such 
we apologise for not having had the good thought 
of soliciting their signatures also, 

May 1, 1882. 


We, the undersigned ministers of Presbyterian, 
Unitarian and other Free Churches, hereby express 
our deep regret that the present administration, 
which has had our loyal support, has in Ireland had 
recourse to the old and discredited system of co- 
ercion, and we desire to record our firm adherence— 
strengthened by the events of the past twelve 
months—to the often-quoted maxim that “ Force is 
no remedy,” and our earnest desire that henceforth 
the troubles which unjust laws or usages may occa- 
sion among the Irish peasantry may be met by 
thorough and speedy reforms, and by firm admini- 
stration of the ordinary law of the realm. 

Wiiium M. Arnswortx, Lancaster, 
Ricuarp A. Armstrona, Nottingham. 
James Buacx, Todmorden, 
ANDREW CHALMERS, Wakefield. 
Henry Enrretp Dowson, Gee Cross, 
CuarLes Harcroye, Leeds. 
J. Pace Hopprs, Leicester, 
Francis H. Jonus, Oldham. 
Tuos. L. Marsuanu, London. 
Frank Miuuson, Halifax. 
Wriniram Suarman, Plymouth, 
ALEXANDER WEBSTER, Glasgow. 
Purr H. Wicxsrzep, London. 
——____§ ee 
THE LIVERPOOL CONFERENCE. 


TO THE EDITOR, 


Srr,—In your leader of April 22 regret is 
expressed that, with hardly an exception, none 


but Unitarian Churches responded to the invita- 


tion of the Liverpool Conference Committee. 
Let me say that I sincerely share that regret. 
But I do not think too much importance should 
be attached to the absence of ministers of other 
Churches, Liverpoo! is a stronghold of theo- 
logical conservatism, as is evidenced by the 
numerical strength of Subscription Churches 
—Episcopal, Presbyterian, Wesleyan. This will 
partly account for the absence of ministers re- 
siding in the neighbourhood of the Conference. 
As to those in other parts of the country, [ 
think that the holding of the Conference so near 
the time of the May Meetings, whenministers are 
in large numbers looking forward to being in 
London, would add a difficulty in some cases. 
In my own case, it was by an unfortunate 
mistake that I found myself under an engage- 
ment to be from home that week, and unable, 
in consequence, to attend the Conference, 

You ask what has become of the Leicester 
Conference ? Not having been connected with 
it I do not know. But I do know this, that 
far beyond the Churches represented at that 
Conference prevails an intense sympathy with 
all that is rational in thought ace Christian 
in spirit, let its form or symbol be what it may 

A ConerecationaL Muyister, 
—o—— 


THE RESURRECTION MIRACLE. 
TO THE EDITOR, 
Su,—In reply to at least a portion of the five 


‘ 


May 6, 1882 
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columns of your last issue devoted to Mr. Bar- 
tram on “ Miracle” may I crave a much briefer 
space for a few remarks ? 

How many of our ministers have given up their 
belief in the leading historical fact, that as all 
Christians for eighteen centuries have believed, 
forms the very foundation of our faith, I know not, 
and to meit matters not. I well know the difficul- 
ties that surround that fact—the doubts and 
surmises which in this age of science it must 
suggest to the inquiring mind. The confused 
accounts that have come down to us in the 
evangelical records are, to some minds, still more 
suggestive of such surmises; whilst to others 
they only indicate the confusion of mind and 
inconsistency of testimony; which such an un- 
expected and wonderful event was certain to 
create. Yet, doubt as we will, this fact remains 
to be accounted for, that it was belief in a risen 
Jesus that, if any human testimony is to be 
credited, formed the foundation of the first 
Christians’ faith. It was belief in this, as a fact, 
that caused the Gospel to be propagated—a be- 
lief which nerved its possessors to do and bear 
such acts and sufferings as have placed them 
amongst earth’s noblest heroes. And if such be- 
lief were delusion, it is surely one of which in 
the world’s history we have no like instance. 

Nor is this miracle to be classed, as Mr. Bar- 
tram does, with those that are ascribed in the 
sacred narratives to Jesus himself. These may, 
I admit, be ascribed partly to natural causes— 
partly to the love of the marvellous that is so 
certain to exaggerate, and in the course of time 
to weave some myth of mystery around the 
memory of every celebrated character. Still, 
that such a web of myth wag woven around the 
memory of so humble and disappointing a teacher 
as the prophet of Galilee proves, I should think, 
beyond a doubt, that there was something unique 
in his personal presence—some commanding 
power in his calm look that could restrain the 
lunatic, some wonderous pathos in his gentle 
voice that could reclaim while it reprieved the 
fallen—some potent spell of truth and action 
that caused all to feel there ‘‘ went a virtue out 
of him and healed them.” No such power was 
attributed to the Baptist. How did it come to 
be attributed to Jesus? That it was possessed 
in a much greater degree than I have here indi- 
cated all the narratives of his life testify. Nay, 
its manifestations are so woven into the very 
texture of these narratives that any attempt to 
extract them now is to destroy the whole as evi- 
dence. And yet I grant that Christianity is to 
be received, not on the strength of the miracles 
ascribed to Jegus, but on the truth of Christ’s 
teachings, as they commend themselves to the 
conscience. 

In the case of his resurrection, however, we 
have a miracle not wrought by, but wrought 
upon dJesus—a miracle attributed to the di- 
rect power of God himself. We all know 
how science treats such deviations from the 
course of nature. She says “they are impos- 
sible.’ “Faith says, “with God all things are 
possible.” Is such faith superstition? or con- 
nected with our spirit nature P are these facts 
which science, however wise in her own eyes, 
has yet failed to grasp? : 

We will not presume%to solve these questions ; 
but let us see how the answer which each may 
for himself render affects the histories we 
possess of Jesus, and the histories of our hu- 
manity. As to the sacred narratives we all 
know that these not only all concur in recording 
such event, but that all lead us to expect it. 
Whilst yet in Galilee, in the neighbourhood of 
Cesarea Philippi (Matthew xvi. 21), Jesus is 
said to have warned his disciples “ how that 
he must go to Jerusalem, and suffer many 
things of the elders and chief priests and 
scribes; and be killed and be raised again the 
third day.” Again, when going up to Jerusalem, 
all the synoptics concur in representing him as 
taking the twelve apart by the way, and saying 
to them—* Behold, we go up to Jerusalem; and 
the son of man shall be betrayed unto the chief 
priests, and unto the scribes, and they shall con- 
demn him to death, and shall deliver him to the 
Gentiles to mock, and to scourge and to crucify, 
and the third day he shall rise again.” And Luke 
adds—“ And they understood none of these 
things; and this saying was hidden from them, 
neither knew they the things that were spoken.” 
When for the last time, in Jerusalem, I need not 
say how numerous become the references to 


his own death and reappearance. In his con- 
versations with his own disciples at the last 
supper the fourth Gospel is full of them. 
And at the last supper itself, he will not 
drink of the fruit of the vine, according to 
the other evangelists, “until the kingdom 
of God shall come.’ When asked by the 
Pharisees for a sign from heaven, he tells them 
that “no sign shall be given, but the sign of 
the prophet Jonah.” Nay, some of his parables 
are founded on this expectation, asin that of the 
vineyard let out to wicked husbandmen, he is 
the heir, come to be killed by them,—“ the stone 
which the builders rejected,” which is yet to be- 
come “the head of the corner.” The very ac- 
cusation preferred against him was, “ Destroy 
this temple, and in three days I will raise it 
up.” And when adjured by the High Priest to 
tell them whether he were the Christ the Son 
of God, his answer is, “If I tell you ye will 
not believe. Hereafter shall the Son of man sit 
on the right hand of the power of God.” 

Will it be said that these narratives were 
written long subsequent to the time when a be- 
lief in the reappearance of the crucified Jesus 
had seized on the minds of his followers, and 
that this belief led them to invent such sayings, 
and attribute them to Jesus? If so, what is 
the value of such fictitious stories P Those who 
record them admit they did not understand 
them. ‘They questioned one another what the 
rising from the dead should mean.” And yet 
hig words must have retained some strange 
fascination over them. Instead of flying from 
the city, as they did from Calvary, to their na- 
tive Galilee, when all their worldly hopes were 
disappointed in him, they linger about Jerusa- 


‘lem, because persuaded that they have again 


seen him, and in less than two months begin 
publicly to reproach their rulers for having put 
to death “the Prince of life.” 

But further, how does the answer to the 
above questions affect the character of Christ 
himself? If he went up to Jerusalem to that 
last passover with no such purpose or convic- 
tion as these narratives attribute to him, his 
action was that ofa fanatic foolishly casting 
away his own life. In Galilee and surrounding 
regions he had an ample field and opportunt- 
ties for the exercise of his ministry. Hven when 
he withdrew into desert places, the multitudes 
followed him. For himself and his followers he 
could get no privacy. In Jerusalem, he knew, 
dwelt his deadliest enemies. It was the seat of 
their power, the centre of their influence, sus- 
tained as they were by all the authority of 
Rome. What fatal impulse led him “ steadfastly 
to set his face to go to it?” And why did he, 
amidst unchecked Hosannas, ride into it as its 
law-giver, drive the cattle traffickers from its 
temple, reproach its priests as “ whited sepul- 
chres,” and leaye them no alternative but, for 
the peace of the city, if nothing else, doom him 
to the death. If not, as the Apostle has it, to 
“conquer death and to bring to light life and 
immortality,” this surely was the work of a 
fanatic rather than a preacher of such a sermon 
as that upon the mount. Butno. He felt “he 
had a baptism to be baptised with (this time not 
of water but of blood), and how was he strait- 
ened till it was accomplished?” ‘The grain of 
wheat must fall into the ground and die,” but if 
no green blade appeared to cheer the hearts of 
expectant followers, then verily Judaism had 
triumphed, and “ the desire of all nations” been 
trodden in the dust! 

And finally, how does the answer to the above 
questions affect our humanity? Not only be- 
tween Sadducee and Pharisee; butialso betwixt 
Epicurean and Pythagorean in the schools of 
Greece and Asia Minor, amongst a people not 
less refined than we, had such questions been 
debated, long before the coming of the Christ. 
And with what result? We know the tes- 
timony that history witnesseth of the Athe- 
nians when Paul preached. the Gospel in 
the court of the Areopagites, “when they 
heard of the resurrection of the dead some 
mocked.” ‘Their motto, “Let us eat and drink 
for to-morrow we die,” proved, it is to be feared, 
more successful with the youth of Athens than 
the stoicism of a Zeno. Will the materialism 
of this nineteenth century, disguised under the 
name of Science, be more successful with our 
youths in nerving them to noble lives than that 
faith preached of apostles and “ delivered to 
the saints?” Or is it unworthy of God who 


made us, and who planted the sun in the heavens 
at ninety millions of miles distant to give light 
and heat, to give us also some spiritual guidance 
in answer to the dark and anxious questionings 
of our humanity? Or if a God be denied us, 
and if we be but the creation of blind material 
forces, as science is each day discovering such 
wondrous secret developments of these forces as 
our grandfathers never dreamt of, may she not 
yet find indications in nature of a spirit-force 
greater than all material power, and which may 
have power to change those vile bodies into 
those “celestial bodies” of which the apostle 
speaks? In any case let us not confound, ag 
Mr. Bartram does; the miracle wrought upon 
Jesus with the miracles ascribed fo Jesus; for 
this holds a very different position indeed with 
respect to the truth and worth of the Christian 
faith P JAMES ORR, 
Clonmel, April 11. 


Aeligtous J ntelligence. 


LIVERPOOL DOMESTIC MISSION 
SOCIETY. 

The forty-fifth annual meeting of the friends and 
supporters of this Society was held on Monday even- 
ing, April 24, at the Mission-house; Mr, T. HE. Pacer 
in the chair. There was a fair attendance. 

The Cuarrman, in the first instance, congratulated 
the Society upon the accession to the furniture and 
decorations of the Mission-room of four very beau- 
tiful pictures, which had been contributed by the 
Kyrle Society, and were the work of four ladies be- 
longing to that Society. He also alluded to the re- 
cent death at Birmingham of the Rey. John Wilson, 
who had been in former years an assistant mission- 
ary at Liverpool, and who had removed to Birming- 
ham to take charge of a Mission there. The salary 
which Mr. Wilson received was not such as to enable 
him to make adequate provision for his family, and 
the Birmingham friends, impressed with his great 
worth, raised a subscription and invited the friends 
of the Liverpool Domestic Mission to assist. He 
(Mr. Paget) had issued a circular on that subject, 
and he was now happy to inform them that the joint 
result of the Birmingham ard Liverpool subscrip- 
tion was that a sum of more than £1,200 had been 
realised —(applause). Next coming to the imme- 
diate object of the meeting, the Chairman said :— 
This is the forty-fifth annual meeting of the Society, 
and, if he understood anything of its traditions and 
of its workings, it preferred to move by slow, but 
sure and modest, measures rather than by anything 
startling or sensational. Turning over the report 
one cannot but be struck by the frightful amount 
of drunkenness which is everywhere prevalent, and 
which seems to lead to crimes and miseries of all 
kinds. Our missionaries have continually referred 
to it, and the present report forms no exception to 
the rule. It becomes all classes of society, by all 
the means in their power, to try to do something to 
mitigate this terrible evil. If we could reduce what 
Mr. Hoyle calls the ‘‘ annual drink bill” by, say, 
one-half, no one would doubt that it would be a great 
blessing for the country—(cheers). The Chairman 
advocated at some length the opening of museums 
and art galleries on Sunday afternoon, and said in 
conclusion that in looking over the report one can- 
not help being struck by the great number of active 
workers which the Society at this moment fortunately 
possesses. He could not speak in too high terms of 
the earnestness and devotion with which young men 
and young women are working in the various insti- 
tutions connected with this Society. There are now 
considerably more than one hundred helpers en- 
gaged as Sunday-schools teachers, provident visitors, 
and in the work of assisting at entertainments, con- 
ducting mothers’ meetings and some half-a-dozen 
other agencies which are particularised in the report. 
Through the kindness of one of the most liberal and 
active friends of the mission Mr. Anderton for the 
last two summers has been at liberty to select 
from the poor in the streets and courts immediately 
surrounding this building about a dozen invalids, 
or people who are not able to take much exercise on 
foot, and send them for a couple of hours’ drive 
into the country on a fine Sunday afternoon. They 
had lost the services of their late missionary, Mr. 
Solly, who sentin his resignation about Christmas last. 
The Committee under all the circumstances thought 
fit unanimously to accept it. That resignation took 
effect from the end of last month, so that Mr. Solly 
was then present rather in the character of the late 
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missionary, and he will receive in due course a vote 
of thanks and good wishes—(applause). 

The Rey. Cuarntes Brarp moved :—“ That this 
Society begs to thank Mr. Solly for his interesting 
report, and in saying ‘ farewell’ to him as its mis- 
pionary to offer him its best wishes for his future 
prosperity. It would also convey to Mr. Anderton 
its highest appreciation of his services, and the 
fullest sympathy with him inhis work.” It hascome 
to be a custom in connection with this Mission that 
the senior minister should move the first resolution, 
a custom which when it falls to my lot I always 
think would be more honoured in the breach than 
in the observance. The progress of time has un- 
fortunately made me the senior minister in active 
service, though I am happy still to think that I am 
not the senior minister amongst us, regarded from 
another point of view; and I am sure nothing 
would give the subscribers so much satisfaction as 
for Mr. Thom to take his accustomed place on the 
platform and discharge the duties which I am about 
to discharge. We do not give up the hope that, on 
some future ovcasion, he may yet be able to testify 
to what I know to be his deep and unabated interest 
in the Society of which he is almost if not quite 
the only surviving founder—(applause). I can 
assure Mr. Solly that it is with very great regret 
that the committee think of the severance of the tie 
which has united them to him. But Mr. Solly in- 
formed us in the first instance—though the fact was 
not publicly made known—that he looked upon his 
settlement in Liverpool in connection with this Mis- 
sion as in its essence a temporary one, and as afford- 
ing him a phase and a sphere of ministerial experi- 
ence which he could hardly go through elsewhere. 
And now_that the term of that experience has been 
reached, and he goes out to undertake ministerial 
duty of perhaps a less arduous, though I am sure 
not more rewarding kind, he is accompanied by our 
best wishes for his happiness and usefulness, and 
he will no doubt find that his experience here has 
really been a help to him—(applause), With regard 
to Mr. Anderton, who remains with us, what can I 
say except to exhort him to go on in the good course 
he has begun? for we all know that he gives the 
whole of his time and strength and energy 40 a work 
which he loves and in which he is successful, And 
although I could have wished that the task of con- 
veying the sympathy of this Society to him had fallen 
perhaps into the hands of some well-known layman, 
and that there had been nothing in it whatever of 
a professional tone or tinge, yet I can say to him 
as I have said before to many of our missionaries, 
if I do not envy them their work I do at all events 
envy them the strength, the constancy, the patience 
with which from day to day and week to week they 
perform it—(applause), It is impossible to say 
anything really new about a work with the operation 
and details of which we are so thoroughly well 
acquainted, Sometimes wecome here to testify our 
unabated faith in the purely moral and religious 
method of dealing with the great social problems of 
the time. We feel there is nothing like faith in the 
Son of God, faith in the Fatherly Providence of 
God, faith in human kindness and personal service 
to elevate the poor and degraded a little out of the 
mire and trouble of their lot, and in every variety 
of form we have, I think, expressed this simple 
conviction over and over again. But then again we 
turn round and look at the problem from the out- 
side; we leave its spiritual conditions alone for a 
little while, and regard its external conditions; and 
we speak of such topics as the chairman has alluded 
to, the means of repressing drunkennesss and intro- 
ducing something like brightness and beauty into 
the homes and hearts of the poor; the establish- 
ment of parks and gardens, education, organs, 
museums, art galleries, and all the rest. When we 
speak of externals we are sometimes summarily 
reminded that this is not the kernel of the matter, 
which lies in the religious efficacy of missionary 
work, and when we dwell upon the religious efficacy 
of missionary work one is constantly apt to be pulled 
up and reminded of the necessary externals. At all 
events let us take these beautiful pictures, which 
take us so happily into an external nature quite 
different from anything to be seen in Beaufort- 
street—and which I am told on reliable authority, 
for I have not been able to see it, is putting forth 
a new and fresh beauty under the influence of 
kindly sun and genial rains—let us, I say, take 
these pictures as a proof that wo include every 
side of Missionary work, and that whatever means 
are possible to raise our suffering fellow townsmen 
from the depth of their difficulty, those means we 
will endeavour to employ—(applause). One other 
remark I will make, and it is this: that I trust 
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our Missionaries here and elsewhere will learn one 
thing from the experience of that strange religious 
organisation which is now attracting so much atten- 
tion, and exciting so much criticism, some of it of 
an extremely rough kind. I am very much struck 
by the way in which when they convert a drunkard 
or wake up an indifferent person they set those 
people immediately to work to conyert or to awaken 
others, and not only is this good for the person so 
converted or waked up, but it adds enormously to 
the power and efficacy of that work, I have nota 
word to say—God forbid that I should—against any 
unselfish work which is done here and elsewhere 
by young people who belong to the educated classes. 
It is better for them to give than it can possibly 
be to receive. It is no more than their duty; but 
in the pleasure of working, as so many do here from 
day to day, and from week to week, with a good 
and a kind heart they find their reward. Nor is it 
easy to estimate the civilising and refining influence 
which a kindly young gentleman, or genuine young 
lady may exercise among boys and girls of a 
rougher type, though not less genuine, perhaps, in 
heart and miad. At the same time I am convinced 
the success of this Mission depends very largely 
upon the extent to which the missionaries are able 
to make their own material, and to find their own 
helpers, and discipline their own assistants out of 
the material at their disposal. There is a certain 
home feeling about this place which those have 
who have been taught and ministered to here; 
they have its welfare at heart; and they know the 
way to the hearts of those who are like themselves. 
There is an infinite amount of kindness and good- 
will among the very poor, and you often find it 
amongst those whose lot is otherwise wretched and 
degraded, A case not long since occurred in Lon- 
don that affected me very deeply indeed. A poor 
girl, who, as the phrase is, was ‘on the streets,” was 
brought up before a police magistrate for abducting 
a child, At first sight everything seemed to be 
against her. She had taken away the child from 
the lodging where the mother had put it, and 
had removed it from the mother’s care and taken 
it to herself. It turned out that the mother was 
everything a mother should not be; that the child 
was beaten, and starved, and half naked; and this 
poor creature of the streets had taken away the 
child and clothed it and fed it and nurtured it so 
that its own mother actually did not know it in 
its improved condition. She had spent upon it a 
perfect wealth of motherly love; and for that she 
was brought up before the magistrate. Iam happy 
to think that this magistrate had more sense than 
some magistrates have, and he did not certainly 
punish the woman. He told her that she left the 
court ‘‘ without any stain upon her character; ” 
but I could not help thinking that that poor 
creature was just one of the sinners to whom 
Christ would have said, ‘‘ Thy faith hath saved 
thee, go in peace ”—(loud applause). 

Mr. G. Hour, in seconding the resolution, ob- 
served, that he might almost consider himself as 
the senior layman ; for he had been present at these 
meetings since the foundation of the present build- 
ing, and it was very satisfactory to him to see that 
it was still flourishing and carrying on its useful 
work, and that the same spirit was still abroad 
infusing earnestness and vigour into the various 
institutions of the Mission. He cordially supported 
the resolution, and begged to offer their warmest 
acknowledgments of Mr. Solly’s services, and he 
hoped that prosperity would attend him elsewhere, 
He had also the heartiest appreciation of Mr. 
Anderton’s labours ; though he had not known him 
personally quite so well as he had done Mr. Solly ; 
but they all felt the highest confidence in him— 
(applause). 

The resolution was then put, and carried un- 
animously. 

The Rey. H. Suamn Sonny said he could only 
thank the committee and the meeting for the kind 
expression of feeling they had just manifested. It 
was true that he had regarded his settlement there 
in the light of an experiment, and that he did hope 
to gather from it useful experience, and he believed 
this had been tho case. He should never have 
ventured to undertake the responsibility had it not 
been for the unanimous advice received from hig 
old friends Dr. Martineau, Mr. Gaskell, and others, 
all of whom strongly urged him to come there. He 
had certainly had one experience, viz. :—that week 
by week and year by year he had been able to take 
a deeper, a stronger, a more lasting interest in the 
actual work which the Mission was established to 
perform; and he would say to all the various 
helpers to whom Mr, Paget had referred, that it 
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would be only as time went on, ‘only when they 
found a real friendship growing up between them 
and those whom they helped, that they would feel 
they were really doing the work successfully which 
they desired to do. It was true, as the Chairman 
had said, that the report contained no sensational 
announcement of success ; but it was also true that 
it contained evidence of steady growth and more 
real and growing interest in that place amongst the 
poor of the district. He thought it was most 
important that some united action should be taken 
by those who did not feel themselves able to join 
in any of the existing temperance organisations 
of the country, especially by those who did not 
feel impelled to become total abstainers, He 
suggested that Christian temperance societies might 
be advantageously formed in connection with 
all Christian congregations - and Missions, 
which should, by a variety of ways, and by 
pressing forward along all the lines in which 
intemperance could be faced, seek to effectually cope 
with the evil. A great deal might be done, as was 
well known, by furnishing counter attractions, by 
establishing cocoa-rooms and clubs, by furnishing 
information in regard to the effects of drink both 
economically and physiologically, by training the 
young in bands of hope, as well as by the exer- 
tion on all occasions of private and individual in- 
fluence. Mr. Solly at this point related an 
anecdote of a gentleman who, though himself not a 
teetotaller, had, by the constant influence of kind- 
ness and remonstrance, effectually cured his own 
coachman of drunkenness. He believed that the 
evils of intemperance would never be effectually 
opposed so long as the temperance movement was 
left only to one section of those who should be its 
supporters—(applause), 

Mr. ANDERTON said he was very grateful for the 
kind words- which had been said, and for the good 
wishes of the Committee, This Mission had done a 
splendid and good work during the long years it had 
been in existence, and he was sure that at the pre- - 
sent moment there was as pressing, if not a more 
pressing, need for work like this than ever there was 
before. They wanted a little of the spirit which ani- 
mated the ‘‘ Salvation Army,” and which would 
stimulate men and women to go out into the streets, 
if necessary, to be jeered and scoffed at, to perform 
the great work which this Mission was attempting to 
do, It was not enough to go to their churches and 
chapels every Sunday and join in singing hymns 
and listening to splendid sermons, and then to re- 
tire to their homes and leave the world to jog on as 
it always did. The people to whom this Mission 
ministered belonged just as much to the members.of 
the various congregations as they did to the mis- 
sionaries, and he appealed to them most earnestly 
not merely for the support of the purse but for the 
liberal support both of heart and hand in the actual 
work of the Mission itself{—(applause). 

The Rev. C. J. Perry, secretary to the Committee, 
read the Committee’s report. 

Mr. W. B. Bowring, treasurer, read the financial 
statement, which showed a balance in hand of £95 
odd. 

Mr. Atrrep Boorx moved that the report of the 
Committee be received, and the treasurer’s accounts 
passed. Mr. Booth thought that there ought to be 
no lack of hearty support to missions of this charac- 
ter, particularly as the body with which they were 
for the most part associated was not burdened by 
the support of foreign missions. He paid a hearty 
tribute to the zeal and earnestness which charac- 
terised the work of their missionaries, and said he 
had been much impressed by the pointed and clear 
way in which the duty of congregations had been 
touched upon by Mr. Anderton. 

Mr. Cuas, W. Jonzs seconded the resolution in 
a speech of much force and humour. ‘There were a 
great many helpers already, but if they had twice 
the number they could find work for them. Surely 
there were numbers of young people now-a-days who 
read the Nineteenth Century and other advanced 
works, and who had some ‘ ideal” that they would 
like to live up to and like others to live up to. 
Well, they had only to come down to the Mission 
and they would find a grand starting point for all 
their philanthropic ideas. He reminded them of 
Du Maurier’s wxsthetic picture in Punch, where the 
wife was exhorting her husband to live up to a tea~ 
pot. This was not a very lofty ideal, and yet they 
might find hundreds of people who had not even 
got that far, and whose tastes and habits might be 
operated upon with advantage— (cheers and laughter). 
Mr, Jones next spoke of the importance of present- 
ing counter attractions of various kinds on Sunday 
afternoons, with a view to check the propensity to 
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idleness and drunkenness, which prevailed to such 
an extent amongst the poorer classes of the city. 

The Rey. J. HE, Opcurs proposed the Commitiee 
for the ensuing year, which would be under the pre- 
sidency of Mr. Jones. Mr. Jones would thus have 
a good opportunity of introducing his ideal Sunday 
to them in some practical way. Whenever he came 
to the Mission, and whenever he heard details of the 
work of the missionaries, his faith revived, and his 
hope blossomed again; and the feeling which accu- 
mulated from time to time concerning the supre- 
macy,of evil, and the almost powerlessness of good, 
became dissipated, and a healthy glow seemed to 
call back to his mind the original Gospel promise. 
He constantly had in his mind the echo of one of 
the sermons of Dr, Martineau, when speaking of 
those who despair of humanity, and those who hope 
for humanity, and surely in the ears of those who 
gave in too soon, or too readily, to the cuckoo cry of 
modern pessimism; those words might be uttered 
once again (and he wished he could remember them 
more correctly), that ‘‘it is not those who are living 
in daily and hourly contact with the misery and de- 
gradation, the vices and the sorrows of the world, 
but it is the retired student in his chamber of medi- 
tation who talks the most fully and frequently of 
the defects, and shortcomings, and miseries which 
he criticises with a melancholy so profound.” In 
the present day we had this tone pervading # great 
deal of our philosophy, which had found its acme in 
the dictum that this is the worst of all possible 
worlds, and that man is the worst thing in it. And 
from whose fertile brain was that theory born ?— 
from that of a man who spent his time contending 
with actual evil? No; but from a man who was 
the savant of a café, Arthur Schopenhauer, the man 
who, with a tender melancholy, exaggerated the 
vices which he knew only by hearsay. It was from 
the work of endeavouring to seek and to 
save that which was lost, and to bring the 
misery of sin into the joy of obedience, it was 
from this surely that the corrective was to spring, 
and from the men who went about among the poor 
and degraded with the love of God in their hearts 
and the gospel of Christ on their lips that we were 
to.get new courage and new spirit, Mr. Odgers 
then alluded to the remarks made by a lecturer in 
one of the London hospitals who had recently been 
invited to give an address at the Hall of Science, 
and who, speaking of the discussion which ensued, 
said the thing which struck him so keenly, and 
which he could never forget, was the intense depres- 
sion with which the earnest secularists spoke of 
the absolute insuperability of the physical evils 
which oppressed us, He (Mr, Odgers) happened 
the other day to see a cutting from a Secularist 
paper, dealing with what was to be done with our 
“residuum ”; the class that the School Boards can- 
not reach, and with whom our educational efforts 
absolutely fail; what was to be done with the 
“rough” and the “rowdy?” This writer said, 
‘Set one half to fight the other half and then ex- 
terminate the remainder.” That was the conclusion 
and result of a hopeless philosophy; a conclusion 
which the humblest Christian worker would scout 
and repudiate; and every hour of his work, every 
day of his life, every word of his earnest speech 
gave the lie to those words as being in any way a 
necessary conclusion from human experience— 
(applause). Their friends of the Salvation Army 
were in one way discovering that while there was 
life there was hope; that it was very hard to extir- 
pate all sense of good, all thought of return to the 
Father’s house from the soul of man, and that if 
only these feelings could be touched and awakened 
there was almost no limit to the power of rebound 
from excess, and sin, and vice. In other ways, ways 
more penetrating and quiet, their missionaries 
had gone about testifying that there was still 
for the returning prodigal an open home; and 
that, however men might drop from our code of 
virtue and respectability, they could not drop 
out of the everlasting arms; and so he came to 
these meetings humbly and gratefully year after 
year, and took fresh hope, and his belief in the 
actuality of the kingdom of God revived, and his 
trust in the efficacy of the human agencies which 
God blessed was renewed—(applause). 

Dr. Potuarn, in seconding the resolution, recom- 
mended that if an opportunity occurred the names 
of a few additional ladies should be added to the 
Committee. 

The Rey. 8. Frurcuer Witi1ams moved the reso- 
lution for the printing of the reports, accounts, and 
the Society’s constitution, and the names of its 
supporters. Referring to visits he had himself paid 
to the Mission, Mr, Williams said that he had 
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always felt it inspiring to witness the sincerity and 
zeal, the holy faith and courage with which the 
missionaries pursued their work in the midst of so 
many discouraging circumstances. With regard to 
Mr. Solly, though they must all personally much 
regret to lose him, they must feel that he had 
spoken words and done kind and beneficent acts 
amongst the poor of that neighbourhood which would 
keep his memory very long and very dear in their 
minds. In conclusion, Mr. Williams said that he 
believed if they, as a body, only had the courage 
thus to attempt to influence the great unchristian 
mass of men around them they would do a vast 
amount of good, which at present was left undone 
—(applause), 

The jRey. Henry Sonny (Croydon) said that he 
was glad to second anything which had been pro- 
posed by his very excellent old friend Mr. Fletcher 
Williams, whose admirable work at Newchurch he 
was well acquainted with twenty years ago. With 
regard to this Mission if was many years since he 
first became acquainted with it. He was present 
at the opening meeting with which that building was 
inaugurated, when his much esteemed brother-in- 
law, the Rey. Francis Bishop, was the missionary, 
and when the late Mr. William Rathbone, Mr. Thom, 
and other old friends of the Mission were present. He 
was delighted to hear all that had been said of the 
way in which Christian and generous-hearted people 
were bringing gladness and health into the hearts 
and homes of the poor, and that little experiment 
of giving drives to poor invalids seemed to him 
especially touching, and most admirably adapted to 
the purpose. He had often thought in connection 
with this subject of the story of the eastern poten- 
tate who was so dreaded in his own country, and yet 
was served with such extraordinary fidelity by his 
emissaries, who would penetrate into the most secret 
recesses of the dominions of other potentates and 
stab them to the heart, It was a matter of the 
most intense curiosity to a travelled Englishman 
why this ‘old man of the mountains,” as he was 
called, who was so much dreaded, was also so well 
served; and the Englishman, determined to find 
it out, paid him a visit, and obtained his confidence, 
The oriental chief took him to a place where a sen- 
try was standing, and said to the sentry, ‘stab 
thyself to the heart.” The man drew his dagger and 
dropped dead. They ascended to the highest pin- 
nacle of the palace, and there was another sentry, 
to whom the chief said, “Throw thyself down,” 
and immediately the man was a quivering corpse 
below. When the Englishman learnt the secret it was 
something like this; that these various young men were 
at first placed ina tent where they were drugged 
with a particular herb, and in that state of insensi- 
bility they were conveyed to an enchanted garden, 
where they were surrounded by all the pleasures and 
indulgences which the Mohammedan Paradise pro- 
mised, After remaining there for a week or a fort- 
night they were again drugged and brought out to 
the world, and thenceforward they lived constantly 
under the thought that death to them would be but 
the passport to such a Paradise. Now if we, under 
the influence of an incomparably nobler and purer 
religion, could only fill the minds of the poor with 
a sense of the holiness and purity and mercy which 
God is preparing for them, if those who have the 
means and the power of giving happiness and 
health would only sirive to fill them with some con- 
sciousness of what life and holiness will do, we 
should find a far larger number of devoted adher- 
ents to the Lord Jesus Christ, not from the selfish 
desire to obtain happiness hereafter, but because 
the happiness given on earth had been some revela- 
tion of Him who was preparing a higher and holier 
life for them in Heayen. Me had much pleasure in 
wishing God-speed to the Mission—(applause). 

Mr. Rrcnarp Rozsiryson moved a resolution of 
thanks to the Chairman for his services to the So- 
ciety, and for his presidency that evening. 

Mr, Pacer made a brief reply, observing that he 
thought they had had an excellent meeting, not- 
withstanding the great attractions of the past week. 

This closed the proceedings. 


THE UNITARIAN ANNIVERSARIES, 
BELFAST. 

The fifty-first anniversary of the Unitarian Society 
of Belfast has just been celebrated. The preacher 
of the year was the Rey. C. CO. Con, F.R.G.S., of 
Bolton, who preached admirable and eloquent ser- 
mons morning and evening in the Church of the 
Second Congregation (the Rev. J. C. Street’s), Bel- 
fast, and in the afternoon in the church at Money- 
rea. 


In both places he was heard with great atten: | 
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tion and delight, and collections were made on 
behalf of the funds of the Society. In Belfast the 
amount collected was nearly £35, and in Moneyrea 
upwards of £6. The Moneyrea friends also doubled 
their individual subscriptions to the Society. 

Mr, Ullathorne preached at Carrickfergus on the 
same day for the Society, and a satisfactory collec- 
tion was made, while the congregation at Killinchy 
had already sent as a contribution £1 10s. in aid 
of the funds. Other churches in sympathy also 
called attention to the anniversary. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL SOCIETY, 

On Tuesday morning, April 25, the annual break- 
fast of the members of this society was held in 
the Castle Café, Donegall-place. There was a large 
attendance, and the chair was occupied by Mr. 
Hueu Hynpman, LL.D. There were also present 
the Revs. C. C. Coe, F.R.G.S., Bolton; -A. Webster, 
Glasgow; J. C. Street, Belfast; Harold Rylett, 
Moneyrea; R. R. Dunne, J. J. Wright, Mount- 
pottinger; J. Cooper, Dr. Ritchie, J.P., Belfast; 
and Messrs. C, J. G. Hiloart, London; Frederick 
Allen, London; J. M. Darbishire, Thomas M‘Clel- 
land, J.P.; John Ritchie, James Campbell, R. 
M‘Calmont, F.C.S.; Herbert Darbishire, T. Stronge, 
T, Ritchie, D. W. Moore, J. W. Bennett, G. Fisher, 
and a large number of ladies, 

After breakfast, 

The Cuarrman said the first business he had to 
ask them to proceed with was to welcome the friends 
who had come from a distance—from England and 
from Scotland—to express their sympathy, and to 
help them with the work which they have got to do 
in this part of the world. He wassure they would 
be gratified by the large attendance there that 
morning, especially when they considered that 
there were a great many difficulties in the way 
of people attending, because business and house- 
hold duties would keep many of them away. On 
the whole, however, he thought they might con- 
gratulate themselves on the fact that they were 
advancing, and that they had something to work 
upon in the direction in which they were desirous 
of moving. He regretted to sea the absence of some 
members of the church in Belfast, for he would like 
to see them taking part in their work the same as in 
other parts of the country, and he especially wished 
that some of their Belfast brethren had witnessed 
the great meeting in Liverpool which he attended 
the other day, where they all held their own in- 
dividual opinions on various religious points, but 
where they all met together and worked pleasantly 
for the general good—(applause). He thought it 
was a pity they could not carry that spirit out more 
fully in Ireland. He was very glad indeed to wel- 
come four gentlemen who were with them—three 
from England and one from Scotland, who had come 
across the water to show how much interest they 
and their friends were taking in their affairs in Ive- 
land, and he hoped they would be able to give them 
some encouragement and some suggestions in the 
work they were doing or striving to do, and return 
to their own country without being obliged to give 
a doleful view of the position of the Church in Ire- 
land. Regardizg Sunday-schools, he looked upon 
them as one of the principal and most efficient 
means of promoting the views which they held, 
and therefore it behoved them as much as possible _ 
to develop and enlarge their Sunday-schools. In 
their school in Hopeton-street he was convinced 
they were doing a large amount of good work, 
and it certainly was necessary that their youth 
should be brought up and trained in the proper 
path which they should follow through life. 

Mr. Txos, M‘Crenxanp, J.P., moved :—‘‘ That we 
extend to the representatives of kindred Associations 
who have honoured our anniversary with their pre- 
sence a hearty welcome, and through them we would 
convey to the Associations they represent our cordial 
sympathy and good-will.” They were in the habit 
of hearing very good sermons in Belfast, but he 
would say that he never heard anything more de- 
lightful, or any sermons he more enjoyed, than that 
preached by Mr. Coe on Sunday last. The other 
gentlemen had been here on several previous occa- 
sions, and to them all he was sure they would all 
extend a hearty welcome, 

Mr, J. M. Darzisurre seconded the resolution, 
which was unanimously adopted. 

Mr, Freprricx ALLEN, the representative of the 
Sunday School Association of London, assured the 
meeting of the warm sympathy of the people of his 
society in London with the work in which they were 
engaged in Belfast, both in the Church and in their 
Sunday-schools, and he trusted they would always 
be found willing to support them in any work which 
they might undertake in Belfast, 
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Mr. C. J. G. Exmoant, London, as the representa- 
tive of the British and Foreign Association, re- 
sponded, and he was followed by the Rev._C. C. Coz, 
of Bolton, and the Rey. A. Wrxster, of Glasgow. 

The Rey. J. J. Wriaut, of Mountpottinger, then 
read an interesting paper on ‘“‘ Sunday School Li- 
braries,” and was heartily thanked for it by the 
meeting, on the motion of the Rev. Harnoxp Ryuerr, 
seconded by Mr. Gxo, Fisuurn. There was a very 
general desire expressed that an opportunity should 
be made at an early day for the full discussion of 
the paper, as it raised many points of interest in re- 
gard to the subject of literature for the young. 

A cordial vote of thanks was given to Dr. 
Hyndman, on the motion of Joun Rircare, Esq., 
seconded by the Rev. J. C. Srruzr. Dr. Hynpman 
having suitably responded, the pleasant proceedings 
terminated a little after noon. 


ANNUAL PUBLIC MEETING. 


In the evening the annual meeting of the Belfast 
Unitarian Society and Northern Sunday School 
Association was held in the Lecture Hall, Rosemary- 
street, under the presidency of Mr, T. M‘Cuznuanp, 
J.P. There was a good attendance. 

The Cuarrman said he found the society during 
his year of office held fourteen meetings, and he 
had been present assisting at ;thirteen of these 
meetings. The society suffered to some extent by 
what they all so much regretted—the illness and 
absence for seven months of one of the secretaries, 
Rey. J. C. Street ; but notwithstanding that, he was 
happy to be enabled to announce that financially 
they were in a sound and satisfactory condition, and 
the sales at the depository exceeded those of any 
previous year, For this state of affairs at the 
depository they were much indebted to Miss Dick. 
son, who had discharged her duties with extreme 
faithfulness, and with a courtesy and kindness ap- 
proved by all—(applause). 


ANNUAL REPORT. 

Tho Szcretary (Mr. R. M‘Calmont) then sub- 
mitted the annual report. 

“Though the year has been marked by a good 
deal of disorganisation in the work of the society, 
owing to the protracted illness and absence of one 
of your Secretaries, the Rey. J. C. Street, and the 
frequent absence from home of his colleague, Mr. 
R. M‘Calmont, on the whole the society has suffered 
no great injury, but has gone steadily on in its use- 
ful and silent way. The Jubilee meetings were emi- 
nently successful, and their influence for good will 
long be felt in this community. The sales at the 
depository reached in 1880 the unprecedentedly 
large sum of £275 14s. 2)d. ‘The same high 
figure has been maintained in 1881—the sales 
amounting to £278 12s, 114d. The number of 
books sold during the year was 3,131, while large 
numbers of useful and valuable tracts were sold 
and given away. Miss Dickson has continued to 
discharge her duties as agent to the society with 
great faitbfulness and success. The society was re- 
presented at the meetings of tho British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association, the Sunday School Associa- 
tion, the Scottish Unitarian Association, and the 
Manchester Sunday School Association, by the 
Rey. J. J. Wright, George Fisher, Esq., and R. 
M‘Calmont, Esq., respectively, and received a cordial 
welcome. Only one Sunday-school conference was 
held during the year, when the Rey, J. A. Kelly 
read a paper on ‘Our duty to our young people.’,” 
The report concluded as follows :—‘‘ It is sometimes 
asked whether, in these days, there is really any 
need for the maintenance of a Unitarian Depository. 
Your committee are convinced there is great need. 
Nowhere else can the broad literature of the age on 
matters of religious thought and life be so readily 
and so surely obtained ; and certainly nowhere else 
can it be set before the eyes of the people that they 
may see it and judge for themselves. Your 
depository has no Index Expurgatorius. Whatever 
books bearing on any aspect of religious thought 
are sought for can be procured in your depository, 
if anywhere. Your committee do not sit as censors, 
nor decide by vote as to the suitability of any book 
for sale. The buyer is the judge. But your com- 
mittee from time to time call attention to books 
they think specially worthy of attention, and so in- 
fluence, as well as they legitimately can, the read- 
ing and thinking of the public. Your committee 
express the conviction that the full daylight of re- 
ligious freedom and truth is still far in the distance, 
and that their own work and that of their suc- 
cessors for many years to come will be performed 
amid the deep shadows of ancient and vast super- 
stitions, but that the brighter day will dawn and the 
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brave and true souls is to stand shoulder to shoulder 
for the right, to testify to the truth they have 
learned, to seek reyerently for more manifestations 
of the Spirit of God, to guard valiantly their birth- 
right of spiritual and mental liberty, and to work 
and pray for the coming of that true light which 
will ‘shine more and more unto the perfect day.’” 

Mr. Dansisnirn moved and Mr. Joun F. Mot- 
LIGAN seconded the adoption of the report, which 
was carried by acclamation. 

Mr. Hurperr Darpisaire then moved that the 
cordial thanks of the meeting be given to the Rev. 
C. CG. Coe for his kindness in preaching the annual 
sermons. The speaker passed a warm eulogium 
upon Mr, Coe for his admirable pulpit ministra- 
tions; and the good which had resulted therefrom. 

Mr, Davi M‘Masrer, Moneyrea, seconded, re- 
marking that the congregation with which he was 
more immediately connected was under deep obli- 
gations to the secretary of that society for the 
arrangements he had made for affording them an 
opportunity and privilege of hearing Mr. Coe 
in Moneyrea Church. He could searcely express 
their thanks to Mr. Coe for his kindness in 
coming out to see them, which he had done at 
great personal inconvenience. He thought that 
a great amount of good had been done, 

Mr. Gor said he had come from a remarkable 
religious conference in order to be with them that 
evening. Ae felt that the meetings which were 
held in Liverpool a few days since must strengthen 
their hands here in the difficult task they had to 
perform, perhaps more than anything that could 
have taken place. The result of the meetings 
demonstrated this truth, that people who held 
diverse opinions on theological matters could 
come together, and be deeply and profoundly moved 
in spite of the existence of such differences. 
Referring to his recent visit to Moneyrea, the 
speaker said he was glad to have read the report 
of the proceedings in connection with Moneyres 
congregation. He was pleased to learn of the good 
harmony that subsisted between the pastor and 
people. Hehad known something of Mr. Rylett in 
England; but when he had accepted an invitation 
to preach at Moneyrea he did not quite realise what 
it meant or where it was. He was pleased indeed 
to be present with that congregation, which he 
found to be large and influential, and he believed 
there was material there for great success in the 
future—(applause). 

The Rey. J. C. Srrerr then moved :—‘ That we 
rejoice in the gradual enlightenment of the age in 
matters appertaining to religion, the softening and 
dissolution of the rigid dogmas of the past, the 
gradual spread of nobler views of the character of 
God, and the recognition of personal righteousness 


as the basis of spiritual communion.” He said 
that all those whose eyes had been opened would 
have seen through all their literature and in all the 
public utterances of their public men that there had 
been a rapid and wonderful development in matters 
appertaining to religion during the last few years. 
They would observe there had been a gradual soften- 
ing of those hard and rigid dogmas which had so 
long painfully separated men in matters of re- 
ligion, and put churches into hostile camps, as if 
they had to fight each other ;to the death. They 
would also observe permeating literature and many 
phases of the human life, an advancing recognition 
of the spiritual relationship of the world to the 
living God, who cared for all His children, leading 
them according to His own ways closer and closer to 
Himself. They would also have observed throughout 
all the world there was a greater recognition of the 
fact that the basis of their union was not the 
speculative opinions which they were so eager to 
make known one to another, but the personal 
righteousness—the personal goodness—which they 
manifested in their characters, and which they tried 
to develop in their children. 

Dr. Garnpnur (Downpatrick) seconded the resolu- 
tion, which was supported by Mr, Einoarr, Mr. F. 
Auuen, and Mr, A. WrzsTER. 

The office-bearers were then elected. 

The Rey, Hanotp Ryterr moved the following 
resolution :—‘' That we offer to all workers in, and 
friends of, Sunday-schools, our deepest sympathy, 
and we cordially wish them God-speed in all their 
efforts to develop the religious life of the young.” 

The Rey. J. J. Wricur seconded and Mr, ALLEN 
supported the resolution, which was carried. 

After a vote of thanks to Mr. Thomas M‘Clelland 
for his kindness in presiding at the meeting, and 
for his services during the year as president of the 


perfect light gppear. Meanwhile, the duty of all | society, the proceedings terminated, 
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TESTIMONIAL TO THE REY. J. MODEN. 


On Thursday week several inhabitants of Ash- 
ford, Kent, met together at the Saracen’s Head 
Hotel to present a testimonial to the Rey. J. Moden, 
in testimony of their appreciation of his public and 
private character during his residence in Ashford. 
The testimonial consisted of a very handsome clock 
in black marble with red marble pillars, bronze 
statuettes of Shakespeare and Milton, and two 
handsome marble tazzas to match the clock. On 
a plate on the clock was inssribed, ‘* Presented to 
the Rev. J. Moden, in recognition of his public 
services at Ashford, by the Chairman of the Local 
Board and a number of leading inhabitants of the 
town, April 27, 1882.” 

Mr. Bugler said that Mr. Moden came to Ashford 
not {many years ago a perfect stranger. He had 
been a genial and kind friend, and a man that had 
endeavoured to do his duty. Although they could 
not agree in his theological views, yet he had dealt 
with religious questions in such a way that they 
could but respect him very much indeed— 
(applause). The testimonial had been subscribed 
for by some fifty or more individuals, who were 
desirous of showing the respect in which they held 
Mr. Moden, and he (Mr. Bugler) most sincerely 
wished him happiness and prosperity, and that, 
wherever he might ,be placed in the future, he 
would meet with as many or more friends, and as 
sincere, as he had made at Ashford—(applause). 

Mr. Edwards bore testimony to the aid which Mr, 
Moden had rendered at the meetings of the 
Gardeners’ Society, the Fire Brigade, and other 
local institutions, and his general usefulness. 

Mr. E. Chapman spoke to the same effect. 

Mr. &, W. Thurston said that if any one de- 
served recognition for the services he had rendered 


jduring a short stay in the town it was Mr. Moden. 


He had known Mr. Moden at home and abroad, 
and wherever he had seen him his estimation of 
him had always been that of a thoroughly con- 
scientious member of the profession to which he 
belonged, preaching and practising that which he 
believed to be right. 
had endeavoured to do his duty to the best of his 
ability; and he (Mr. Thurston) hoped that he and 
Mrs. Moden would live many years in Leicester in 
the enjoyment of happiness and prosperity. 

Mr. Spain bore testimony to the kindness Mr. 
Moden had always shown to the poor; he heard of 
it on all sides, and especially from the poor them- 
selves. Whenever any good deed was to be done 
he had always been foremost in giving time and 
trouble to forward it. He (Mr. Spain) knew that 
throughout the town Mr. Moden had earned the 
respect of all—(applause). He was only sorry 
that Mr. Moden’s religious efforts had not been 
better appreciated, bat he knew that Mr. Moden had 
induced people to attend his church who were not 
in the habit of going to any place of worship at all, 
and that was the class of ministers who were 
wanted. Then, as to the School Board, Mr. Moden 
gave a great deal of{attention to it in the first three 
years after its formation, and he brought a great 
deal of knowledge of school board matters, acquired 
elsewhere, to bear on the business here. 

Mr. Wilkinson remarked that he was one of those 
who, in a religious sense, Mr. Moden picked out of 
the gutter. He was brought up a strict Church- 
man; but when he grew older he could not sub- 
scribe to the doctrines preached there, the result 
being that for twenty-two years he never went to a 
place of worship at all. But when he heard Mr. 
Moden he found doctrines preached in unison with 
his own ideas, and a channel that he must follow, 
As to Mr. Moden’s public services, there was no 
doubt he had been very active and done all the good 
he could. 

Mr. Moden said he had often felt the kindness of 
the people of Ashford, and now he had come there 
to receive fthis handsome testimonial his feelings 
were too deep for words. It would not have re- 
quired anything of that sort to remind him of the 
many pleasant hours he had spent with Ashford 
people ; but of course such artistic objects as these 
would tend to bring before one’s eyes the remem- 
brance of them. He noticed that most of those 
who had joined in this gift held religious views not 
in unison with his cwn, and expressed his gratifi- 
cation in finding that they could sink their denomi- 
national differences and join in this kindness to- 
wards him—(applause), He had been exceedingly 
anxious that they might all be reconciled in one 
common Christian brotherhood, in spite of their 
religious differences, They must not confound the 
moral level of righteous purpose, social activity, 
and spiritual life with the religious forms and 


As a public man, Mr, Moden - 
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opinions which persons might hold in connection 
with them. ‘This principle was not much accepted 
in this locality, hence he had not been able to do all 
the good he could have wished; they would not ac- 
cept his services, but had regarded him as a heretic 
and had held aloof from him. He did not think 
he had one single thing to regret in regard to his 
connection with the School Board; he observed 
courtesy at all times to his colleagues, and en- 
deavoured to do his duty to his constituents, never 
being absent from a single meeting, except when he 
was away for a short time for a holiday, and he 
thought his name was written rather !largely on the 
handsome and commodious school buildings. Mr. 
Moden also alluded to the movements he had. en- 
deavoured to start for the incorporation of Ashford, 
for the embellishment of the principal streets by 
planting trees, his work in connection with the 
suppers for the poor, the penny reading entertain- 
ments, and the debating society, and spoke hope- 
fully of his prospects in Leicester, observing that 
the men who had made their way in Leicester did 
not appear to be so estranged from their fellows as 
some of the successful men dwelling in other towns 
were: there was a hearty good feeling pervading 
them which augured well for the moral health of 
the place, and he concluded by again thanking all 
most heartily for their kindness. 

A vote of thanks to Mr. Bugler for presiding, and 
to Mr. Wilkinson for the trouble he had taken in 
connection with the matter, ended the proceedings. 


Che Hiberal Pulpit. 


CHARLES DARWIN—IN MEMORIAM, 
BY WILLIAM BINNS. 

Old in years and possessed of world-wide 
fame Clarles Darwin has just passed away. 
They buried him in Westminster Abbey, close 
by where Newton is buried. The Abbey is a 
fitting tomb, and the neighbourhood of Newton 
is the place of all others most suitable. Side by 
side moulder the bodies of the interpreters of the 


heavens and of the laws of the development of 


life on earth, while the mighty minds which 
once tenanted the bodies pursue their education 
for ever in ever-changing spheres. 

It is twenty two years since Darwin startled 
the world of science with “The Origin of 
Species,” and struck the theological world with 
dismay. Loud and long were the cries of anger 
on all sides, and these were loudest and longest 
where the new doctrine was least understood. 
Charlatan, Materialist, Atheist, were the names 
freely bestowed on him. They were all lies; 
for so far from being a charlatan, Darwin was a 
model of a scientific worker; so far from being 
a Materialist, he always recognised intelli- 
gence at the root of matter; and, so far from 
being an Atheist, he almost went out of his way 
to repudiate sympathy with that dreariest of the 
aberrations of humanity. Soon, very soon, the 
scientific world recovered from the shock that 
startled it. Last year Professor Huxley deli- 
vered a lecture on the coming of age of “The 
Origin of Species,” and when it came of age 
there was hardly a man of note, or a man com- 
petent to form an opinion in Europe or America, 
who did not agree with its main principles. Here 
and there, no doubt, some of the older naturalists 
remained unconvinced; but even they modified 
many of their former views. Certainly the doc- 
trine had no longer any thorough-going oppo- 
nents, and its critics treated it with profound 
respect, and only professed to be waiting for 
more proofs. ‘he theological world was slower 
in coming round, for it was more ignorant of 
the matters in dispute, and laid down the law 
with an arrogance proportioned to its ignorance. 
But by degrees it ceased to snarl, and grew into 
believing that perhaps the new ideas might 
serve to prop up the tottering walls of the old 
system. 

A dozen years after the publication of “The 
Origin of Species,” and when the wildness of 
the storm was dying away, “The Descent of 
Man” appeared, and the storm began to rage 
anew and with greater fury than ever. There 
was no sound reason why this should be the 
case. “ The Descent of Man” only applied in 
one special instance the principles which had 
been already elaborated and fairly proved in 
«The Origin of Species.” But, somehow, people 
seem to like to keep some one corner dark and 
hidden away from the sunshine, and they retreat 


theologians clung to it. 


into this, and refuse to let the daylight enter 
there, although they admit it everywhere else. 
Man was the dark corner they wanted to keep, 
and they struggled hard against illumination 
with a devotion worthy of a better cause. But 
at length they surrendered this last stronghold, 
the flag of science waved from its summits, and 
the flag of superstition was hauled down, and 
religion, which was expected to perish when the 
stronghold changed masters, renewed its life, 
and is now more vigorous than ever. 

_ Darwin has revolutionised scientific thinking 
in the department of living creatures. With 
him there has begun a fresh epoch. The books 
of five-and-twenty years ago serve our purposes 
no longer. We have a new nomenclature. The 
struggle for existence, the survival of the fittest, 
environment and evolution, have taken the place 
of older phrases, and by their means we are able 
to explain a host of facts which under the pre- 
vious dispensation we were obliged to leave in 
mystery, or expected to explain by a particular 
interposition of Providence. Mr. Fishe in 
America, Mr. Herbert Spencer in England, and 
Professor Haeckel in Germany, have all made 
great use of Darwin’s hypothesis, and have 
pushed it to conclusions which may or may not 
be correct, but for which, whether correct or not, 
he must not be held responsible, as he has not 
drawn the conclusions himself. Darwinism 
proper keeps within moderate limits. Darwin 
does not venture to tell how the universe comes 
into existence, and he builds it up from a pro- 
toplasmic cell, as Mr. Herbert Spencer does, 
with a sublime daring that shrinks from nothing. 
Nor does he empty the vials of his wrath on 
other thinkers, and maintain a running fire 
against religious beliefs, as Professor Haeckel 
does, with the audacity of a man who seems to 
fancy that he alone is wise, and that all who 
differ from him are fools or knaves. Darwin 
deals with facts that he has accumulated or 
personally observed, and modestly suggests a 
probable interpretation of them, while he is in- 
variably reverent in the presence of primary 
religious ideas, and even behaves courteously 
towards dogmas in which he has no belief. 

The old idea of the origin of various species, 
an idea entertained alike by the bulk of scientific 
men and by theologians, was this—-God created 
them independently. At the fiat of His word 
there sprang into being a pair of each sort. 
Whenever a new species appeared, it appeared 
through the direct fresh activity of God. The 
species did not run into one another; they were 
all distinct. God made them all complete to 
start with, out of the dust, or out of nothing, 
and there was an end of it. He never let one 
species grow out of another. When we come 
up to man the process of a new creation was 
again repeated. An impassable gulf separates 
one species of the animal kingdom from another, 
and separates man from all the rest. In this 
day there is a particular act of God to originate 
all the vegetable varieties, and the varieties of 
insects, fishes, birds, and animals. He begins 
de novo each time, and never uses up the old 
material or modifies the old organism to serve 
new ends. Another variety of butterfly requires 
another direct personal creation by God. Now, the 
species, as naturalists has been wont to reckon 
them, are hundreds of thousands in number. 
This idea of origin seems to be that entertained 
by the author of Genesis ch. 1., and therefore 
The problem was 
mysterious, and has‘been little investigated, and, 
therefore, men of science generally fell into 
much the same way of thinking as the theolo- 

ians. ‘They might not be so crass as the bulk 
of the theologians in their anthropomorphic 
conceptions of the nature of the act of God in 
creating. Still, in the main, they were quite as 
confident that species were distinct. Here and 
there a naturalist of a more speculative turn of 
mind, and at distant intervals, allowed for the 
influence of natural causes in modifying species, 
and suggested that within certain limits one 
species might be varied into another. And there 
was a strong tendency to reduce the number of 
independent species as far as possible. Lamarck 
theorised on the subject at large, and so did the 
author of “ Vestiges of the Natural History of 
Creation,” popularly supposed to be Robert 
Chambers. But in these guesses there was little 
system, and no intelligible process was presented. 

It was reserved to Darwin to frame a theory 
of a higher order, He had long noticed that 


plants and animals often produced offspring 
that slightly varied from the parent stock, 
and sometimes largely varied. ‘'lhey did this 
in a state of wild nature. He had noticed, too, 
that gardeners and breeders were able to take 
advantage of these natural variations, and so by 
degrees produce something very different—so 
different that, if we did not know how it had 
been produced, we should call it a distinct 
species. He studied pigeons, and saw how all 
the different sorts, differing so widely, were 
descendants of the common rock pigeon. 
Finally, his hypothesis took this shape. With- 
out going back to the very beginning of life in 
the mere aggregation of cells, he supposed a 
number of primitive forms of a rude type, yet 
containing the possibilities of higher forms 
under the influence of favourable circum- 
stances. Hvery creature produces offspring so 
numerous that the larger number must quickly 
perish. Otherwise the earth would goon not 
have space enough for the offspring of any 
one. Where there are the means of life 
only for a certain number, then there ig 
what he calls a struggle for existence, the 
weaker members are killed off, and the 
stronger survive. This he calls the survival of 
the fittest. There are born some varieties of 
creatures with some peculiarity that enables them 
say to catch their prey more readily than others. 
This is an advantage, and they live when others 
die. They pair, the process goes on for many 
generations, and ultimately we get a new species. 
This nataral selection, or survival of the fittest, 
is assisted again by the fact that the strongest 
males are most likely to get mates and produce 
offspring. The weak ones die childless bachelors, 
both because their stronger companions beat 
them in combat for the female, and because the 
female has an eye for beauty and utility, and 
does not take to them. In this way, always 
bearing in mind that time is of no account, for 
we can draw upon it illimitably, the primitive 
forms with which we began millions of years ago 
have produced—by means of the survival of the 
fittest in the struggle for existence, by adaptation 
to their environment, and by sexual selection on 
the part of the females of the finest males for 
partners—the various species that now exist. 
‘There has been no great leap or break in the con- 
tinuity. Imperceptible gradation from one form to 
another has been the steady order of nature. 
The same process was pursued with respect to 
man. Before there were men there were beings 
who were half-human. These half-human 
beings were the natural variations of apes, 
Men are natural variations of these half-hnman 
beings. Our immediate ancestors were hairy, 
with long ears, tails, and of arboreal habits. I 
mean immediate in physiological order. History 
knows nothing about them. Human varieties 
once originating out of this half-human stock, 
they survived and gained masterdom. ‘They 
had stronger social instincts. They had a rude 
language which grew, a rude tendency to civilisa- 
tion which grew, a rude tendency to religious 
beliefs which grew, a rude tendency to morality 
which grew. And so we finally arrive at the men 
of our own era, the heirs of all the ages who 
stand in the foremost files of time. 

This hypothesis has many difficulties, and he 
states them with admirable fairness, and frankly 
admits that the hypothesis cannot be proved. 
But he holds that it rests on an enormous basis 
of facts, and gives a better explanation of how 
the existing state of things may have come about 
than any other hypothesis gives. Science now 
echoes his verdict, and says the reality is beyond 
knowledge, but this is the most probable account 
of how it has all been. Itis not Biblical. It 
cannot be harmonised either with creation in 
six days, or Adam and Hye, or Noah’s ark, or 
the common notions concerning the Fall and 
Redemption of man. But if these Hebrew and 
Christian ideas be subordinated to larger and 
undogmatic views of religion, we shall find Dar- 
winism essentially religious. The position takes 
a Creative Intelligence at the root of all; he 
holds the moral law and the religious sentiment 
to be the ripest flowers of many stages of evolution 
through which life has passed; he points out 
that the story is a story of progress, and encou- 
reges the hopes that higher stages still will 
follow; there has been no fall; the first step 
was upward, and the ascent has been constant. 
If this has been the method of nature, we must 
also call it the expression of the will of God; 
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and we must so reform our Biblical criticism, 
and our anthropomorphic conceptions of design, 
as to bring them into harmony with the facts of 
the case. Any way, in the struggle for existence 
religion will eventually survive. 


Obituary, 


4S 


RALPH WALDO EMERSON. 

We announced the death of Mr. Emerson in our 
last impression. He was buried on Sunday last 
near his friend Hawthorne, in the Sleepy Hollow 
Cemetery, close to his late home at Concord. We 
now subjoin the admirable memoir from the Daily 
News :— 

Though nearly seyenty-nine years of age, and 

though his memory had for some years been failing, 
Mr. Emerson’s general health had been so good 
that the announcement of his severe illness was a 
surprise. His philosophy had always included a 
practical as well as theoretical worship of health ; 
nd Zit is (doubtful if he who in early life wrote, 
‘*Give me health and a day, and I will make the 
pomp of emperors ridiculous,” had for forty years 
lost a day by illness up to the severe shock suffered 
ten years ago by{the burning of his house. A 
brief tour in Europe appeared to have entirely re- 
stored him; but gradually |it was found that hig 
memory for the names of persons and things was 
slowly deteriorating. At the funeral’-of Longfellow 
he seemed to be at a loss to know the cause of the 
agitation and sorrow before him. His attractive- 
ness to every word addressed to him had become of 
almost painful intensity, showing his struggle to 
overcome this invisible power which was drawing 
him farther and farther away from the circle of 
loving faces around him. But he continued his 
walks amid the familiar woods and fields around 
Concord, and in these scenes and solitudes his fase 
is said to have been radiant with happiness. 

Ralph Waldo Emerson was born May 25, 1803, 
in Boston, of a family variously distinguished in 
the colonial and modern history of New England. 
His father, a celebrated scholar and divine of vhe 
early Unitarian movement, died while Ralph, second 
of five sons, was yet a child. He was sent to the 
Latin School, as it was called, in Boston, and ex- 
celled in classical languages and studies. He 
entered Harvard University at fourteen years of 
age, and during his college life was remarkable 
for his fine translations from classical authors, 
his enthusiasm for Shakespeare and old English 
literature generally, and his refined elocution, 
Brought up under the auspices of such orators 
as the Rey. Edward Everett, then Professor of 
Greek at Harvard, and Dr, Channing, whose church 
the family attended, there was every prospect that 
young Emerson would become a shining light in 
the ministry, a profession that had become tradi- 
tional in the family. After graduating he taught 
for a time, and then began the study of theology. 
It is probable that when the story of Emerson’s 
life is written it will appear that his becoming a 
Unitarian preacher was due to influences other than 
the suggestions of his own genius. At any rate the 
study of theology does not seem to have agreed 
with his health, andthe passed {the first winter 
(1826-7) after his ‘‘approbation” in the south. At 
this period he wrote a good deal of poetry. In 
January, 1829, he was installed as pastor of a large 
and fashionable Unitarian congregation in Boston, 
a connection which continued to the autumn of 
1832, when he resigned his pulpit on account of 
having adopted views of the sacraments resembling 
those of the Quakers. This pastoral work of 
Emerson, which lasted less than three years, and 
was never resumed elsewhere, made an important 
page in the religious history of Boston. For one 
thing, he was the first to open his church for anti- 
slavery lectures, a thing that even Dr. Channing 
had never ventured. Though cnly twenty-six years 
at his installation his preaching made a profound 
impression, and he was made chaplain of the Mas- 
sachusetts Legislature. He entered with zeal on 
the philantrophic and educational work of Boston, 
and was regarded as judicious and practical beyond 
his years. Soon after Emerson’s connection with 
the Boston church he had married Miss Ellen 
Tucker, to whom ‘as “Ellen, at the South,” one of 
his sweetest poems is addressed, beginning: 

The green grass is bowing, 
The morning wind is in it; 

‘Tis a tune worth thy knowing 
Though it change every minute, 


’Tis a tune of the spring ; 
Every year plays it over 

To the robin on the wing, 
And to the pausing lover, 


She died, however, early in 1832, It was therefore 
from the shadow of a great sorrow that Emerson 
sought to escape by his first journey to Europe, 
which occurred in the following year. It was then 
that he made his pilgrimages to Coleridge, Words- 
worth, and Carlyle, described with so much spirit 
in “ English Traits,” certainly one of the ablest and 
most entertaining books ever written about this 
country. - How thoroughly Carlyle appreciated this 
visit is shown by a note concerning it quoted in Mr. 
Froude’s recent work. ‘The friendship formed be- 
tween these two men at Craigenputtock lasted 
during their lives, a fact not a little remarkable 
when it is considered how diametrically divergent 
their views became as time wore on, ‘There is an 
unpublished legend that on the one evening passed 
at Craigenputtock by Emerson in 1833, Carlyle gave 
him a pipe, and, taking one himself, the two sat 
silent until eleven o’clock, then parted, shaking 
hands, with congratulations on the pleasant evening 
they had enjoyed. It would seem, however, that 
there was a great deal of conversation on that 
occasion, though it is probable that Carlyle did not 
recognise the man before him so fully as he himself 
was recognised by Emerson. It appears, indeed, 
that the Boston scholar had been very eagerly study- 
ing Carlyle’s ‘‘Signs of the Time,” ‘ Character- 
istics,” and other early contributions to the Reviews, 
and that these may have had something to do with 
that discontent with pastoral offices which led to 
his withdrawal from the ministry. Emerson found 
Carlyle rather contemptuous towards Unitarianism, 
and Coleridge claiming that his previous heresy 
while he was a Unitarian had only expanded in his 
Trinitarianism, “Tf,” he said to Emerson, ‘you 
should insist on your faith here in England, and I 
on mine, mine would be the hotter side of the 
faggot.” Wordsworth gave the young Bostonian 
much advice upon his duties as an American citizen. 
On the whole, however, the amount of help and light 
which Emerson received from these several shrines 
was quite measurable, and he had learned much 
about that “self reliance,” of which he afterwards 
wrote s0 finely. The only public appearance which 
Emerson made in England on his first visit was in 
the Unitarian pulpit in Edinburgh, now occupied by 
the Rey. Robert Drummond. On his return to 
America he declined all inducements to take charge 
of a congregation, though he still occasionally 
preached, An eminent journalist, Charles Congdon, 
of the New York Tribune, in Reminiscences pub- 
lished a few days ago, describes Emerson’s visit to 
New Bedford. “One day there came into our 
pulpit the most gracious of mortals, with a face all 
benignity, who gave out the first hymn, and made 
the first prayer as an angel might have read and 
prayed. Ourchoir was a pretty good one, but the 
best “was coarse and discordant after Emerson’s 
voice. Iremember of the sermon only that it had 
an indefinite charm of simplicity and wisdom, with 
occasional illustrations from nature, which were 
about the most delicate and dainty things of the kind 
which I had eyer heard.” 

The same writer remembers certain lectures 
given about that time at New Bedford go “ enchant- 
ing ” that, he says, “ Ijhavefhungered to see them in 
print, and have thought of the evenings on which 
they were delivered as true ‘ Arabian Nights. ” 
Emerson, in 1834, was evidently desirous of trans- 
ferring his workifrom the pulpit to the “ platform,” 
which was beginning to be represented by mechanics’ 
and other finstitutes. Many of the lectures of 
these years have neyer been published. His sub- 
jects were chiefly from English biography and 
literature. In September, 1835, he married Lydia 
Jackson, of Plymouth, Massachusetts, and im- 
mediately went to reside in the house at Concord 
where the rest of his life was passed. Concord had 
been the home of his ancestors. Celebrated in 
American annals as the place where the first re- 
sistance was offered to British arms in tho War of 
Independence, that town has now gained a happier 
fame as the home of the thinker who has won 
English homage for the best fruits of independence. 
It is probable that in no two American homes haye 
more Englishmen received hospitality than in that 
which has made Concord famous, and in Craigie 
House, once Washington's headquarters, whence 
came Longfellow’s hymns of humanity and peace to 
conquer the hearts of our English people. For 
some time previous to his marriage Emerson had 
resided with a relative,Dr. Ripley, in the ‘ Old 
Manse,” at Concord, which has been made famous by 


Hawthorne’s yolume of sketches, “ Moses from an 
Old Manse.” There Emerson wrote his small 
volume, entitled ‘ Nature,” published in 1836. The 
poetic elevation of this essay was generally ad- 
mired, and its charm of style admitted, but it was 
to take some time yet before the busy matter-of- 
fact citizecs of America could comprehend this 
auroral flame of idealism. In the same year 
Emerson edited ‘‘ Sartor Resartus,” compiled by his 
friend, Dr. Le Baron Russell, from ‘“ Fraser,” this 
American edition being the first appearance of any 
volume by Carlyle. Emerson’s lectures, and his 
transcendental essay ‘‘Nature,” had prepared 
Carlyle’s audience in America, Carlyle also had 
the advantage of an optimistic interpreter able to 
utilise the quickening breath of his stormy genius, 
while turning aside with the providence of Frank- 
lin’s rod any dangerous thunderbolt. Carlyle was 
warmly invited to visit America; but, as he could 
not do that, he seems to haye been read there 
through Emersonian eyes, and his teachings hope- 
lessly turned to the service of those ‘“ nigger eman- 
cipation” and other contemporary “ gospels ” which 
he so berated. 

What has been known as New England “ Trans- 
cendentalism ” alarmed theologians of all schools in 
that region, and more especially those of Harvard 
University, who inherited the responsibility of 
having led the people away from the ancient 
standards of orthodoxy. This alarm took the form 
of certain manifestoes from the Unitarian doctors 
of Divinity College after a famous pantheistic ad- 
dress given by Emerson before the graduating 
class of that college in 1838. But it did not re- 
quire more time than it did in the case of Darwin’s 
generalisation to pass from the era of anathemas to 
that of homage. It is probable that at any time 
within the past twenty years the majority of thought- 
ful Americans would have pointed to Ralph Waldo 
Emerson as the man who had done more than any. 
other to rekindle the religious life of his country, 
whose chief sign of activivity wag in the reaction 
against the relics of a Puritanism long discredited, 
Emerson’s works were first introduced into this 
country in 1841, with an introduction by Carlyle, in 
which he said; 

The name of Ralph Waldo Emerson is not en- 
tirely new in England; distinguished travellers bring 
us tidings of such a man; fractions of his writings 
have found their way into the hands of the curious 
here ; fitful hints that there is, in New England, some 
spiritual notability called Emerson, glide through re- 
views and magazines. Whether these hints were true 
or not true, readers are now to judge for themselves a 
little better. Emerson’s writings and speakings amount 
to something ; and yet, hitherto, as seems to me, this 
Emerson is perhaps far less notable for what he has 
spoken or done than for the many things he has not 
spoken, and has forborne to do. With uncommon 
interest I have learned that this, and in such a never- 
resting, locomotive country, too, is one of these rare 
men, who have withal the invaluable talent of sitting 
still! That an educated man, of goed gifts and oppor- 
tunities, after looking at the public arena, and even 
trying, not with ill success, what its tasks and its 
prizes might amount to, should retire for long years 
into rustic obscurity, and, amid the all-pervading jingle 
of dollars and loud chaffering of ambitions and promo- 
tions, should quietly, with cheerful deliberateness, sit 
down to spend his life, not in Mammon worship or the 
hunt for reputation, influence, place, or any outward 
advantage whatsoever: this, when we get a notice of 
it, is a thing worth noting. 

The publication, in England, of ‘this and the 
second series of. essays, which succeeded a year or 
two later, having stamped him as a thinker of in- 
disputable originality and power, many of hig 
friends were desirous that he should re-visit England 
and deliver courses of lectures similar to those he 
had given in various cities of the United States, 
The matter was taken up in this country by many, and 
especially by Mr. Alexander Ireland, whose friend- 
ship Emerson had found on the occasion of his 
visit to Edinburgh in 1833, and who made the 
necessary arrangements. He came in 1847, and it 
was in this country that the lectures that make the 
volume known as ‘‘ Representative Men ” were first 
delivered. The “‘ Emersonian Sermon” in ‘ Alton 
Locke” is an indictation of the profound impres- 
sion which Emerson had already made upon the 
minds of young Englishmen. The works of John 
Sterling also prove him to have been deeply 
stirred by the writings of Emerson, and it ig 
to be hoped that the letters which passed between 
these two will now be published. Emerson 
lectured first in Manchester, then in London, 
and afterwards in various other cities and 
towns. In 1848 he travelled on the Continent, and 
in company with Arthur Clough witnessed some of 
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the revolutionary proceedings in Paris. The 
influence of Hmerson steadily increased in his 
own country, and the effect of it on a certain 
order of minds was visible in the famous asso- 
ciation at Brook Farm, the scene of Hawthorne’s 
“ Blithedale Romance.” A literary biography of 
Emerson would be largely that of all the thinkers 
of his time in America, Happily the materials for 
that history are fully preserved in the writings of 
Margaret Fuller, Hawthorne, HE, W. Curtis, O. B. 
Frothingham, and many others, who have always 
been eager to record their great debt to this great 
illuminator of their lives with the noblest ideals, 
The Dial, which he edited. for some years in con- 
junction with Margaret Fuller, was the veritable 
register of a new day. Emerson also exerted a 
great influence in the direction of negro emancipa- 
tion. His eloquence and his scholarly enthusiasm, 
taking the side of the lowly, were the means of 
carrying to the help of the humble reformers thou- 
sands of cultured young men, of the same class 
with those who made the noble list of Harvard 


martyrs in the war, Emerson has, indeed, 
espoused every advanced cause of his time. 
He has bravely advocated the woman  suf- 


frage cause, and, among the few purely political 
causes which he has resolutely promoted is that of 
Free Trade. ‘‘ America,” he said in one of his 
public addresses, ‘‘ means opportunity, freedom, 
power. ‘The genius of thiscountry has marked out 
her true policy ; opportunity—doors wide open— 
every porf open. If I could, I would have Free 
Trade with all the world, without toll or custom- 
house. Let us invite every nation, every race, and 
every skin; white man, black man, red man, yellow 
man. Let us offer hospitality, a fair field and equal 
laws, to all. The land is wide enough, the soil has 
food enough for all. Weshould cling to the common 
school, and enlarge and extend the opportunities it 
offers. Let us educate every soul, Every native child, 
andevery foreign child that is cast on our coast should 
be taught, at the public cost, first, the rudiments of 
knowledge, and then, as far as may be, the ripest 
results of art and science.” 

Emerson is precious to many English readers, 
largely because he is above all the true poetic seer 
of the New World. In his nine volumes thereis no 
pessimist word or thought, his hope is always as 
wide as the world, and his faith in the tendency of 
man and nature invincible. An idealist never 
afraid of materialism; a reformer calm in his 
perfect trust in the good heart of the people; an 
interpreter of great men who called no man master ; 
Ralph Waldo Emerson has exerted on our age aunique 
influence, an influence impersonal, spiritual, and at 
the same time co-ordinate with science. He has 
also exerted an influence in the highest degree 
moral and humanising. He has left a widow, two 
daughters, and one son, a physician in Concord, 
But all who dwell in that town will feel that they 
have lost a beloved relative and an exemplar. Two 
of his finest essays, one ‘on ‘‘ Love” another on 
‘Domestic Life,” remain nearly the best things in 
our language on those subjects ; and they are all 
the more replete with wisdom and beauty to those 
who know that his family and near friends: have lost 
a heart most tender, true, and faithful in him whom 
the world mourns as a great light gone out on the 
coast of life. 

THE FUNERAL. 

The funeral ceremonies on Sunday afternoon 
were very simple. Private services were held at 
the house at half-past two, and an hour later public 
services were held in the Unitarian church at which 
Mr. Emerson was a pretty regular attendant during 
the last years of his life. The church was thronged 
with townspeople and with eminent citizens from 
Boston and vicinity, for whom a special railway 
train wasrun. The services were conducted by the 
Rey. Dr. Furness, of Philadelphia, an old school- 
mate and life-long friend of Mr. Emerson, and ad- 
dresses were also delivered by the Revs. Dr, Hedge 
and James Freeman Clarke. At the conclusion of 
the service the body was borne to the cemetery, a 
quarter of a mile distant, the pall bearers and 
friends following on foot. The body had been em- 
balmed, and the face wore the same calm and peace- 
ful expression which so eminently distinguished it 
in life. The remains were deposited in a grave 
near Hawthorne’s, with those of Mr. Emerson’s first 
wife, son, and brother. Sleepy Hollow Cemetery, 
near Concord, where he lies, was consecrated 
twenty-seven years ago, when Mr, Emerson delivered 
the address. There was no ostentatious display of 
grief at the service to-day, but the utmost simplicity 
and solemnity, 


THE INQUIRER, 


MR. JOHN BRENT, OF CANTERBURY. 

We deeply regret to announce the sudden 
death of Mr. John Brent, which took place on 
Sunday week, at his residence on the Dane 
John, Canterbury. The immediate cause of 
death was heart disease. 

The late Mr. Brent was the son of Alderman 
Brent, who more than once filled the post of 
Chief Magistrate, and who was Mayor at the 
time so much excitement was caused by the 
proceedings of the notorious impostor Courtenay. 
His mother was a member of the well-known 
Kingsford family, and early in life he was en- 
gaged in business, but the study of literature 
and archeology was to him more congenial than 
commercial pursuits. He was a member of the 
Kent Archzeological Society, and a fellow of the 
Society of Antiquaries. “It is by his work, 
“ Canterbury in. the Olden Time,” that he will 
be chiefly remembered. This book, which was 
the result of many years of study and investi- 
gation, was very favourably noticed by the 
press, and won for its author a high position 
amongst Hnglish antiquarians. Mr. Brent wrote 
“The Sea Wolf,” “Hllie Forrester,” and other 
novels ; and “ Atalanta,” “ Winnie,” and several 
other poems. He was a frequent correspondent 
of Notes and Queries, the Gentleman’s Magazine, 
and the Antiquarian Magazine. 

In politics Mr. Brent was a staunch and con- 
sistent Liberal with somewhat peculiar views on 
some subjects, but on the whole he had the con- 
fidence of his party, and especially of the work- 
ing men, Whatever his opinions might be he 
always avowed them fearlessly, and was never 
dismayed, however small a minority he might 
belong to. Aga rule he held himself aloof from 
cliques and recognised only the broad lines which 
divide the two great political parties in the State. 
He was opposed even to the abolition of politics 
in the election of Councillors, and did his best 
to stop the non-political system now existing, 
conscientiously believing it to be not for the best 
interests of the city. At times he was an effec- 
tive speaker, although his style of delivery oc- 
casionally spoilt the otherwise good effect that 
his speeches would have had, But on the whole 
he was a valuable und trusted leader of the 
Liberal party, one who was upright in all his 
acts, courteous to his opponents, and faithful to 
his friends. 

About forty years ago Mr. Brent was elected 
clerk of the Canterbury Board of Guardians 
and superintendent registrar. He occupied a 
seat in the Council for many years. He was 
elected an alderman, but resigned in 1871 in 
order to secure the post of city treasurer, which 
he held for about seven years. On the forma- 
tion of the Canterbury and Hast Kent Permanent 
Benefit Building Society he waselected secretary, 
and he held the office up to the time of his death. 

One of Mr. Brent’s chief characteristics was 
his earnest desire, of which he gave many 
practical proofs, to alleviate human misery, and 
to assist those who were suffering from op- 
pression and wrong. When the suppression of 
the Polish insurrection caused many refugees to 
come to this country, Mr. Brent became the 
local secretary of the Polish Association. He 
was also a member of the Anti-Slavery Society ; 
and he supported many other philanthropic 
movements. Only afew weeks ago he organized 
a meeting at Canterbury to protest against the 
practice of vivisection, and delivered a most 
earnest and pathetic speech. He wasamember 
of the Canterbury School Board; and, in order 
to teach the boys to treat the lower animals 
with kindness, he formed a Band of Mercy, for 
the members of which he recently provided a 
tea and entertainment. 

Mr. Brent’s connection with the Canterbury 
Museum extended over many years. Some 
time ago he published a catalogue of the anti- 
quities the Museum contains, and he was ap- 
appointed honorary curator of the department. 
He has made many donations to the institution, 
and took a great interest in the proceedings 
of the Museum Committee. We believe he pos- 
sessed an excellent collection of ancient flint 
implements discovered in the district. 

Mr. Brent married a daughter of Mr. Houn- 
sell, a surgeon residing in the West of England; 
and she died about six years ago. He leaves 
no family; but two sisters and four brothers 
survive him. By his integrity, straightforward- 
ness, and kindness of heart he won for himself 
a high place in the esteem of his fellow-citizens 
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of all classes. He was seventy-three years of 
age, and nearly the whole of his long and 
useful life had been spent in Canterbury. Mr. 
Brent during the greater part of his life took 
an active interest in the Blackfriars (Unitarian) 
Chapel, but of late he had, from various causes, 
ceased to attend the services, although we have 
reason to believe that there was no change in 
his theological sentiments. 


Couteczr Cuaprr, Stmpyny.— The annual 
meeting was held on April 26, and was presided 
over by C. H. James, Esq., M.P. The chapel 
was fairly well filled. Mr. James said that he 
was pleased to find a chapel in East London, 
and two handsome school-rooms, which could 
not fail to be of service to the cause of pure 
religion in such a district. Mr. James then gave 
a most interesting address for fully twenty 
minutes, contrasting the present condition of 
society in England with the state of society 
when he was a boy. Much as we might de- 
plore the sad state of Ireland, he recollected 
well when similar terrible scenes of disorder, 
fire, and bloodshed were witnessed in parts of 
England, and he hoped that great changes would 
ere long come over Ireland. He trusted very 
much to education both in day and Sunday- 
schools, and the progress of religion among the 
masses. He gave some account of his own 
efforts, in conjunction with others, to build up 
a Christian Church and Sunday-school in his 
part of Wales. He urged upon all present to 
work persistently and vigorously, so that they 
could testify that they had felt they had worked 
and made sacrifices for the good cause. The 
chapel reports were read by Messrs. Davis and 
Cook, which showed a steady improvement in 
both finance and chapel attendance. The meet- 
ing was addressed by the Revs. J. P. Ham, 
R. Spears, J. Van der Straaten, and by Messrs. 
Pyott, Malbey, Barrow, Taylor, Reckenzaun, 
Cornish, Jones, Wade, Toye, and Spelling. 
During the evening the choir sang several 
pieces of sacred music. The usual thanks to 
the chairman, &c., closed the meeting, one of 
the most successful and interesting that had 
been held here. The chapel was beautifully 
decorated with evergreens and flowers. 

Calewdar, 


Our 


SUNDAY, May 6. 
LONDON. 
Rey. P. H, Wicxstaxp, at Little Portland-strect Chapel, 
at 11.15 a.m, and 7 p.m. 
Rey. Cuas. Voysgy, at Langham-hall, 43, Great Portland- 
street, 11.15 a.m. 


* * Notices of Sunday Services are inserted in this 
Calendar at 6d. a line, and of other Meetings and Services 
gratis, provided a detailed Advertisement appears, 


SELECTED BOOKS, 


Dorner’s (Dr. J. A.) System of Christian Doctrine, Vols. 
3 and 4, 10/6 each. 

Ellis’s (A. J.) Logic for Children, Deductive and Induc- 
tive, 2/ 

Harland (J.) and Wilkinson’s (T, 1.) Lancashire Le- 
gends, &¢., 3/6 

Hospitalier’s (E.) Modern Applications of Electricity, 
trans. by J. Maier, 16/ 

Lubbock’s (Sir J.) Ants, Bees, and Wasps, 5/ 

Pattison’s (S. R.) Religious Topography of England 2/6 

Pulpit Commentary: Exodus, by Rey. G. Rawlinson, 


16/ 

Reichel’s (C. P.) Origins of Christianity, &c., Sermons, 
2/6 

Rosmini-Serbati’s (A.) Philosophical System, trans. by 
T. Davidson, 16/ 

Thayer’s (W. M.) Tact, Push, and Principle, 3/68 


Mr. WALTER Mawer, Sunday School Association Office, 
37, Norfolk-street, Strand, W.C., will supply any of the 
above-named new books and new editions, at the pricos 
named,c arriage free, on receipt of Post-oflice Order, pays 
ble at the East Strand Post-office. 


DEATHS. 

PARKIN—On the 1st inst., at Hasland, the house of 
his sister, John Parkin, gentleman, of Hartington- 
house, Gladstone-road, Chesterfield, aged 63 years. 
Friends will please accept this intimation. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


= 


We print Four Extra Pages this week, {but on account of 
the extreme pressure upon our space we are again 
obliged to postpone three valuable letters on the 
‘* Free Will and Necessity ” controversy, 


THE INQUIRER. 


FOR THE SUPPRESSION OF 
THE OPIUM TRADE. 
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BRITISH AND FOREIGN UNITARIAN 
ASSOCIATION. 


COLLYER’S SERMONS again reduced in price, for 
giving away to friends and inquirers, &., &e. 
ERMONS, by Rosert Cottyer, “ Nature 
S and Life,” and ‘The Life that Now Is,” in One 
Volume. Price 2s., post free, if prepaid ; or for Twelve 
Copies and upwards, Is. 6d. each, carriage free. 


Goeees 


The ANNUAL PUBLIC MEETING will be held "in 
EXETER HALL (the Lower Hall), on the Afternoon of 
TUESDAY, May 9, 1882, when the President of the 
Society, the Right Hon. the Earl of Smarressory, K.G., 
will take the Chair at Three o’clock. J. W. Pease, Esq.. 
M.P., Mr. Alderman R. N. Fowler, |M.P., Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson, Bart., M.P., Ernest Noel, Esq., M.P., Dr. 
Cameron, M.P., John Barran, Esq., M.P., Henry Broad- 
hurst, Esq., M.P., J, Passmore ‘Edwards, Esq., M.P., 
James Cropper, Esq., M.P., Theodore Fry, Esq., M P, 
W. S. Caine, Esq., M.P., the“Rev. Canon Hoare, the 
Rev. Sir James Erasmus Philipps, Bart., the Rev. J. 
Oswald Dykes, D,D., General Sir Arthur Cotton, &e., 
hope to be present, some of whom will address the Meet- 
ing. All friends of the movement are earnes'ly invited 
to muster in support of the Socie y. 


EXTS AND MARGINS of the REVISED 
{hs NEW TESTAMENT. By Dr. G. Vance Smira, 1s. 


OSITIVE ASPECTS OF UNITARIAN 
THOUGHT AND DOCTRINE. Cheap Edition, 1s, 


Address, Miss Puinrot, 37, Norfolk-stree t, Strand, 


London No TickETS REQUIRED, 


Apmission Freer. 


ESTABLISHED 1851, 
IRKBECK BANK.—Current Accounts 


opened according to the usual practice of other 
Bankers, and Interest allowed on the minimum monthly 
balances when not drawn below £25. No commission 
charged for keeping Accounts, 

The Bank also receives money on Deposit at Three per 
cent. Interest, repayable on demand. 

The Bank undertakes, for its Customers, free of charge, 
the custody of Deeds, Writings, and other Securities and 
Valuables ; the collection of Bills of Exchange, Dividends, 
and Coupons; and the purchase and sale of Stocks and 
Shares. 

Letters of Credit and Circular Notes issued. 

A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on application. 

FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 

Southampton-buildings, Chancery-lane, 


THE BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY S ANNUAL 
' RECEIPTS EXCEED FOUR MILLIONS, 


OW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR 
TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, with Immediate 
Possession, and no Rent to pay. Apply at the Office 
the BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 


OW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 
; FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH, with 
Immediute Possession, either for Building or Gardenizg 
purposes. Apply at the Office of the BIRKBECK FREE 
HOLD LAND SOCIETY, 


A Pamphlet, with uil particulars, oa application. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 
Southampton- buildings, Chancery-lane. 


Will shortly be published, 


NEW BOOK OF POETRY, by Etiza 
Happocx (née Gregory), entitled * DISSOLVING 
VIEWS OF EARTHW’S HISTORY, and Other Poems.” 
The volume will be a crown octavo of about 300 pages, 
tastefully bound in extra cloth, gilt lettered, at ds. a 
volume, post free to subscribers. 
The Rev. W. S. Kry, Boston, Lincolnshire, will be 
pleased to receive names of intending subscribers, 


PROFESSOR -KUENEN’S GREAT WORK. 


HE RELIGION OF ISRAEL TO THE 
FALL OF THE JEWISH STATE. By Dr, A. 
KuEnEn, Professor of Theology at the University, Leyden, 
Translated from the Dutch by A. H. May. 38 vols. 8vo. 
cloth, price 31s. 6d. 


To be published in May, 8vo. price 10s. 6d., in eloth. 
JROFESSOR KUENEN’S HIBBERT 
LECTURES on National Religions and Universal 
Religions, 
Wittrams and Noreatr, 14, Henrietta-street, Covent- 
garden, London; and 20, South Frederick-street, Edin- 
burgh. 


OOKS GIVEN TO MINISTERS.—The 
applications for the two works by J. Buanco 
Wuits and J, Hammron Tuom have been so numerous 
that no more of them remain to be given away. To 
meet, however, the manifestly increasing desire for 
Unitarian publications, the Committee of the British and 
Foreign Unitarian Association propose to substitute a 
deeply interesting volume of Sermons, by Dr. Channing, 
entitled “The Perfect Life,” which will be sent on the 
conditions previously advertised. Four penny stamps to 
be enclosed for ‘postage, 


Address, Miss Puivror, 37, Norfolk-street, Strand, 
London, 


TOURBRIDGE OLD PARSONAGE 
BOYS’ PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 


Miss MAGINNIS will have VACANCIES after the 
Easter Holidays for Two Boarders, Terms on application. 


SCHOOL will RE-OPEN on TUESDAY, May 2. 


Possessing all the properties of the 


Finest Arrowroot, 


BROWN AND POLSON’S 
CORN FLOUR 


Is a World-wide Necessary 


E IGH SCHOOL, STOKE GREEN, NEAR 

COVENTRY, established (1865) by the Rey. G. 
Ue«ayisivg, B.A., of University and Manchester New Col- 
leges, London, promotes a Liberal Education ata mode- 
rate cost. 


FOR 
THE NURSERY, THE SICK-ROOM, 
AND THE FAMILY TABLE, 


ASSURANCE AGAINST ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS. 
ASSURANCE AGAINST RAILWAY ACCIDENTS ALONE. 
ASSURANGE AGAINST FATAL ACCIDENTS AT SEA, 
ASSURANCE OF EWPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. 


VERNON HIGH 
NOTTINGHAM, 


Boys carefully prepared for the Universities, Public 
fchools, or for Business, Vacancies. 


SCHOOL RE-OPENS, May 8, 1882. 
EDWIN SMITH, M.A., Head Master, 


] OUNT SCHOOL, 


Be Ae WORSLEY, near MAN- 
CHESTER. 
BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 


Principal «. MRS, F. SHAWCROSS, 
late of Brook House, Knutsford. 


The NEXT TERM begins MONDAY, May 8. 
For prospectus, apply to the Principal. 


Ariltoay Passengers’ Assurance Company, 


THE OLDEST AND LARGEST COMPANY, INSURING 
AGAINST ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS. 


The Right Hon. LORD KINNAIRD, Chairman, 
Subscribed Capital, £1,000,000. 
PAID-UP CAPITAL AND RESERVE, £240,000. 
MODERATE PREMIUMS 


as HE FORT, MARGATE.” — APART. 
MENTS in a well-furnished house, facing the 
sea, On moderate terms, 


Address, Mrs, Stabback, Lansdowne Lodge, the For 
Margate. 


Bonus allowed to Insurers after five years, 
£1,700,000 
HAS BEEN PAID AS COMPENSATION, 


Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Local 
Agents, or 


‘Pp RIGHTON.—Apartments, with or without 
Board, at Miss Wood’s, 12, Lower Rock Gardens. 
One minute from Madeira-walk and the Chain Pier. 
64, CORNHILL, 
or 8, GRAND HOTEL BUILDINGS, CHARING-CROSS 
LONDON, 
‘, WILLIAM J, VIAN, Sceretary, 


URSE WANTED (over 20) for young 
children.—Apply to Mrs, Bartram, 5, Tho Terrace, 
Green-laues, Highbury, N, 


’ 
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| Be go DOMESTIC MISSION 
SOCIETY. 

The ANNUAL MEETING of the Subseribers and — 
Friends will be held on WEDNESDAY, May 17, 1882, 
at the MISSION CHAPEL, George’s-row, Lever-street, 
City-road, Tea at 6.30, to which the Workers and Friends 
of the Mission aro invited. The Chair will be taken at 
7.30 pM. by the Rey. Stoprorp A. Brooxe, M.A. 

The Meeting will be addressed by the Rey. Dr. Marti- 
neau, David Ainsworth, Esq., M.P., J. Allanson Picton 
Esq , M.A., and other gentlemen, 


Collections in aid of the Mission will be made at the 
following Chapels on Sunday, May 14 :—Effra-road, 
Brixton ; Croydon Free Cliristian Church ; Rosslyn-hill, 
Hampstead; Paradise-place, Hackney; Clarence-road, 
Kentish-town; Stamford-street, Blackfriars. Donations 
may be sent to the Treasurer, P. M. Martineau, Esq., 
Christian-street, Commercial-road, Eve 


La yee Rane OF LONDON. 

NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, that the next HALF- 
YEARLY EXAMINATION for MATRICULATION in 
this University will commence on MONDAY, the 19th of 
JUNE, 1882. In addition to the Examination at the | 
University, Provincial Examinations will be held at 
Queen’s College, Birmingham ; University College, Bristol ; 
the Ladies’ College, Cheltenbam (for Ladies only); the 
Literary Institute, Edinburgh ; the Royal Medical Col- 
lege, Epsom; St. Benedict’s College, Fort Augustus ; 
Milton Mount College, Gravesen’ (for Ladies only); the 
Yorkshire College, Leeds ; the Liverpool Institute, Liver- 
pool; the Owens College, Manchester; the School of 
Science and Art, Newcastle-on-Tyne; Firth College, 
Sheffield ; Stcnyhurst College, and St. Cuthbert’s College, 
Ushaw, 

Every Candidate is required to transmit his Certificata 
of Age to the Registrar (University of London, Burlington 
gardens, London, W.) at least fourteen days before the 
commencement of the Examination. 


ARTHUR MILMAN, M.A.,, Registrar. 
April 29th, 1882. 


ESTERN UNITARIAN AND FREE 
CHRISTIAN UNION, 


SERMONS will be preached, and COLLECTIONS 
made, in aid of the aboye Union, on the following 
dates :— 


Place. Preacher, Date, 
Stroud .., so Rev. W; Binks age ow May 7 
Sidmouth ,,, «w» Rev. Re YRRLAND ae a May 7 
Bath tev, F, W. Stanuey «. May 14 
Yeovil. «. Mr, H. E. Bonow... «oe May 14 

Sermons were preached for the same object at :— 
Lewin’s Mead Nev. A. N, Buarcurorp, 7 A 

(Bristol) a3 BA. “ne t hens 
Taunton ,,, «. Rev. J, Brres ate «. April 16 
Crewkerne . Rev. W. Rosinson « April 16 
Cirencester «. Rev. H Austin >... «» April 16 
Shepton Mallett .,, Rey. W. R. Suyra oe April 16 
Tavistock .,, «. Rey, L, T. Bapocook .« April 23 
Gloucester «» Rev. G. Kyiaut ... +. April 23 
Cheltenham Rey. J. C. Hirst ... re ar, 26 
Bridport ... +» Rev, R, L. Carrenrer,B.A,. April 30 
Crediton .., «. Rey. E. U. Boutarp ... April 30 


— OEE 

[ NITARIAN CHAPEL, PRESTON. 

CHAPEL AND SCHOOL ALTERATIONS. | 

Tho following Subscriptions have been received to- 

wards the £100 still required for the above purpose, in | 
response to the appeal to our friends :— 


ised. ; 
Amount previously acknowledged on oad 0 
Mr. James Heywood, London ,,, mre, 0 
Mr. George H. Cox, Liverpool ... Pi ot ey ee . 
Mrs. Heywood, Bolton a5 ee O 
Mrs, James Yates, London.,, as <a OT 70 
Mr, Edward Hibbert, Godley ons ig ia) 
Mr. Oliver Hibbert, Godley Ree a ae 0. 0 


Further subscriptions will be thankfully received by 
Mr. Samurn Les, 50, Berry-street ; Mr. Henry Hinperr, 
12, Spring Bank ; or the Rey. W. J. Tayuor, 34, Bast 
View, Preston. 


ONES’S FUND.—The Board of Managers 

meet every year in UNIVERSITY-HALL, GORDON- ' 

SQUARE, LONDON, in the last complete week in Juno, 
for the purpose of Granting Exhibitions, and at no other 
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A LESSON FROM KUENEN. 


AurnoucH Dr, KuUENEN’s lectures make no 
direct attack upon the Orthodox mythology, 
their indirect application is very obvious, 
and the fact of their delivery under Univer- 
sity sanction at Oxford is a striking sign of 
the times. “Hibbert Lectures” a short 
while ago would have seemed as likely to 
occur at Mecca as in one of our old Univer- 
sities. Their being heard in Oxford is an 
indication of the force with which an in- 
quiring spirit is replacing the old unreason- 
ing receptivity, and they will prove more 
valuable as scatterings of seed upon hopeful 
ground than from the positive amount of 
new information to be gathered from them. 
Tf we try to sum up their teachings, we find 
in them an application of the scientific doc- 
trine of development, which is necessarily 
and diametrically opposed to the notion of 
Divine government by cataclysm and miracle. 
Yahwehism, according to KUENEN, passed 
through a series of natural stages, and was 
itself a natural outgrowth from what pre- 
ceded it. The great thinkers amongst the 
Hebrews expanded the Yahweh conception 
beyond the limits of popular superstition and 
priestly ceremony. As they made it ethical, 
they raised it from the local to the universal, 
and thus fitted it to be the basis upon which 
the higher development of Christianity arose 
by methods as natural as those which are 
traceable in the earlier growths. JEsuS of 
Nazareth, acting in the direction indicated 
by the wiser of the prophets, was himself the 
Founder of Christian Universalism, and not, 
as some have erroneously pretended, only 
the maker of an advance in Judaism, which 
would have remained, and local religion, had 
not others supplemented and extended it. 
This view, upon which KUENEN emphatically 
dilated, places CHRIST in his true position as 


the Great Teacher ; but itis not in any way 
consistent with the supernatural theories of 
the Trinity and Incarnation. Neither in the 
moral world nor in the material does the de- 
velopment idea clash with a firm belief in 
the Divine government of the universe, but 
it abolishes the distinction between the 
natural and the supernatural: a distinction 
whose two grounds are ignorance and super- 
stition, 

The great thinkers amongst the Jews had 
arrived at a lofty ethical conception of 
Yahweh long before “Israel’s preaching to 
the heathens was more than a pious wish.” 
Dr. KUENEN accounts for this by saying, 
“It was because, before the servant of 
Yahweh could be alight to the heathen he 
had to be duly trained for his task.” Unit- 
arians find nothing new in these ideas, but 
they are quite inconsistent with the Orthodox 
notion of Bible inspiration and authority. 
The Bible is really what Unitarians have so 
long affirmed, a story, unchronologically 
arranged, of the growth of religious thought 
amongst a people of remarkable genius, for 
truth combining moral aspiration with 
intellectual speculation. In this way he 
recognised a providential design, but one 
marked out by the method of growth in 
successive stages, each one rising noticeably 
out of the preceding conditions. 

If we apply the development doctrine to 
a branch of natural history, such as botany, 
we find very different gradations in the 
power of existing types to produce varieties. 
Some plants reproduce.the parent form 
with pertinacious exactitude ; while others, 
under appropriate treatment, supply the 
gardener with very important and useful 
variations, obtained and fixed in a short 
space of time. The same sort of facts meet 
us in the animal world, and when we look 
to human societies, we find some races and 
classes reproduced in long succession with- 
out any important change, and in other 
cases the frequent occurrence of individuals 
greatly beyond the average in some im- 
portant capacity. No one has yet explained 
the reason why some families of plants, and 
some races of men, exhibit a progressive 
impulse much more than others; but the 
causes are, no doubt, referable to a law, that 
is, they belong toa regular method of opera- 
tion, and are to be reckoned as fulfilments, 
not distinctions of a continuous plan. 

We hope some, at least, of the Oxford 
Divinity students will carefully compare the 
KUENEN illustrations of historical develop- 
ment with the aspirations and assumptions 
of the creeds and articles they must accept 
if they enter the Established Church. It 
is becoming increasingly difficult to re- 
eruit the clergy with young men of sufficient 
ability and education to have any chance of 
influencing the cultivated classes, and who 
can be warranted orthodox in their opinions. 
The KUENEN lectures will add to this diffi- 
culty. They will prompt to further in- 
quiry ; and investigation is fatal to a reli- 


gion that has not life enough to change. 
Dr. KUENEN justly claims for Christianity 
the vital principle of growth. Its “ mu- 
tability” he calls ‘a priceless blessing.” 
What, then, must be said of attempts to pre- 
vent its growing beyond the conceptions of 
pre-scientific times ? 
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EMERSON’S INFLUENCE UPON 
LIBERAL THEOLOGY. 

WHEN a great man dies a gap is made in the 
world’s ranks, and we are often more con- 
scious of his worth than while he is still 
among us. We at least begin to seriously 
ask ourselves what his work was, and in 
what his work to us and the world really 
consists. We have recently had to ask our- 
selves these questionsrespecting a great trans- 
atlantic but English speaking-poet, and we 
found he had glorified and beautified many 
of the relations of life and helped his fellows to 
gather inspiration from, and see a divine life 
pulsing in and through the phenomena of 
nature and the panorama of history. We 
have also still more recently had to ask our- 
selves similar questions as to the worth and 
work of a world-famed naturalist of our own 
race and land, and we have seen that the 
dignity of his labours and their imperishable 
worth are to be found in the mighty visions 
of related and inter-dependent existence 
which he opened up to our astonished and 
admiring gaze. And now we are called upon 
to estimate the labours of another of the 
world’s greater sons, who was both poet and 
seer ; we have to ask ourselves what claims 
the “Sage of Concord” has upon the 
gratitude and admiration of his fellows, and 
in what way he has specially helped to 
advance the slowly rising tide of human 
thought, progress and happiness. Happily 
this is an easy task, for all are agreed that 
his influence upon the higher life of his age 
has been deep and abiding. To us, however, 
as pioneers of religious thought and progress 
he stands in exceptionally close relations, and 
there are probably few congregations among 
our Free Churches which have not been 
largely modified by his influence. 

Born of an intellectual New England 
parentage, which was Unitarian in its 
theology and Puritan in its lofty virtues and 
moral strength, EMERSON started upon the 
race of life with no small amount of inherited 
mental and moral power. By histhorough pre- 
paration, too, for the work of the Christian 
ministry, his intellectual and moral faculties 
were alike cultivated to the utmost. That 
he remained for so short a time in the 
ministry may be a matter for regret. Still 
there was other and no less sacred work for 
him to do. He was destined to be the 
English speaking Apostle of man’s direct 
relation to GoD, he was to be the preacher 
par excellence of the Gospel of CHRIST in a 
form and under conditions which gave him 
a hearing with tens of thousands who might 
never hayelistened to him, inspite of his great 
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term, he became the most distinguished 
preacher of Christianity in that form which 
can alone conquer the allegiance of the 
modern world. 

Previous to the introduction of German 
thought into England by CoLERIDGE and 
others, says Mr. Cooke in his recent ‘ Life 
of Emerson,” the influence of LocKE and 
BENTHAM had been predominant. All innate 
ideas were denied and morality was based 
on custom or utility. To this scheme of 
thought most English and_ transatlantic 
Unitarians adhered, according to the author 
just quoted. They believed, in short, in 
what may be spoken of as a purely mechani- 
cal revelation. Now it was against such 
views that EMERSON protested. The new 
thought of which he became the leading 
exponent was a strong reaction against this 
old conception of revelation; it was an 
attempt of the human man to recover a 
natural and assured faith in moral things 
and in the directness of the religious life. 
It declared that man has a faculty trans- 
cending both the senses and the understand- 
ing, by means of which he finds a new basis 
for morality, and is brought into immediate 
contact with eternal things. EMERSON, 
for instance, as its great apostle, claimed for 
man a direct relation to the universe ; he 
urged that it is illogical to see the immediate 
action of Gop in the revelations of old, and 
not to trace or recognise it in the spiritual 
life of the present age. His contention was 
that Gop reveals himself through every 
pure soul, and that every holy aspiration, 
every upward breathing of a sigh after 
divine things, is a sign of the indwelling 
and ever active Spirit of Gop, and that thus 
there is an ever-progressive revelation going 
on in the bosom of humanity. 

These ideas and beliefs are usually summed 
up in the term Transcendentalism. This 
system may be considered under two as- 
pects: its ethical and spiritual manifesta- 
tions, which is virtually living on to-day, 
though under new forms ; and its social out- 
growth, such as the Brook Farm Community, 
which was doomed to pass away, after en- 
joying but a merely ephemeral existence. 
With the rise of New England Transcen- 
dentalism there was formed an enthusiastic 
band, who certainly believed that the day of 
a new and nobler life had dawned upon the 
world, Emerson himself does not seem 
to have shared in the exaggerated hopes and 
beliefs of his friends and followers, since he 
never joined the community just mentioned, 
but contented himself with visiting the little 
world of enthusiasts who formed it. Alas ! 
for the latter their scheme of life shared 
the fate of so many other visionary projects, 
and they had to abandon their cultured 
communism and come back to the slow ways 
and the dull plodding of the great world 
they had left. What we are more imme- 
diately concerned with, however, is the 
spiritual side of the Transcendental move- 
ment. It was in a lecture delivered at 
Harvard in 1837 that Emerson first gave 
a full and distinct statement of the purposes 
and hopes of which it was an embodiment, 


He was then thirty-four years old, and had, 


reached the zenith of his intellectual, though 
hardly of his spiritual power. Five years 
had elapsed since the resignation of his 
pulpit at Boston, and he had visited Europe 
for the first time and made the acquaintance 
of his life-long friend, CARLYLE. All his 
leading ideas found expression in this ad- 
dress, which, delivered with the full flush of 
the ardent hopes of early manhood, naturally 


THE INQUIRER. 


attracted much attention. He dwelt, says 
the author already quoted, upon the law of 
Mind .and its identity with nature. The 
“man thinking,” of whom he spoke, is the 
man of intuition, and he insisted upon a 
rejection of books for an immediate inquiry 
into truth. The mind, he contended, was 
more than the instruments it had created— 
more than its own products. “The end of 
all truth is character, and a more perfect 
moral nature. Help can come to us only 
from our own bosoms, and all things become 
revelations of truth, because man is related 
to all.” The most beautiful, however, of 
his thoughts was that “the strain of upper 
music is heard only in action and in bearing 
the common burdens of life.” 

It will be readily understood that this 
bold individualism had its more direct 
theological side, which could not fail to 
clash with the received opinions of even the 
relatively enlightened school of divinity in 
which he had been educated. It was some 
time, however, before it found expression. 
The new prophet seems to have waited, 
indeed, for a suitable opportunity to un- 
burden his mind before his old tutors and 
friends, and at last the opportunity came. 
Though not a divine in the conventional 
sense of the world, he was asked to deliver 
the customary annual address to the students 
of the divinity class in the Harvard Univer- 
sity. This was in 1838, a year after the 
delivery of the memorable lecture already 
mentioned, and it was on a Sunday evening 
in July, when he made, in this way, the first 
full statement of his faith in the Religion of 
the Spirit. Some of those who doubted the 
practical wisdom of his words felt, we are 
told, that what he said came nearer “ the 
centre and core of things” than almost any- 
thing ever before uttered on the subject, while 
others were subdued into deepest reverence 
by ‘the gentle prayer” he made on the oc- 
casion, ‘‘which had in it no pronouns.” 
There was the glowing vision of the seer and 
the devoutness of the saint in him side by 
side with opinions which many of his old 
friends honestly deemed incompatible with 
the maintenance and efficiency of Christian in- 
stitutions, Not that he uttered a word that 
was other than in perfect harmony with the 
profoundest veritics of the Christian faith. 
But in his admiration of the Universal, in his 
claims for untrammelled Individualism, in 
his rejection of all that was special and 
supernatural in Christianity, he seemed to be 
removing the very foundations of the faith 
he extolled and exemplified. Here are a 
few of the ideas to which he gave utterance : 

Virtue is a sentiment of delight in the presence 
of certain divine laws. Those laws are not ex: 
ternal revelations, they are tke ordered pulse-beats 
of the Living. All Obedience to these laws makes the 
health and integrity of the soul. The truth can 
always be had by those who desire it, but each one 
must seek it for himself, God acts through all 
soulg and no one is the measure of his truth. Jesus 
was a great prophet, but his power has been sadly 
degraded by adoration of him, Christianity found 
a man with an intuition and elevated the man, for- 
getting the universal power of the truth he taught. 
In the growth of true sentiments is to be found 
the only real conversion, not in any faith in a per- 
son. God is in every man, and he should be heard 
there. The old revelation is loved in lack of faith 
in the living truth. The true preacher must dare 
to loye God without mediator or veil. 

It will be noticed that the address in 
which these were prominent utterances, was 
pervaded by a spirit of Pantheism, though 
of the loftier and devout kind, and that it 
robbed Curist of all external authority. 
Hither of these characteristics might have 
sufficed to render the Concord prophet a 
heretic ; taken together it can hardly be a 
matter of astonishment that they had that 
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effect. Be this as it may, the authorities of 
the University practically condemned him 
as a heretic, though, thanks to the force of 
truth and the vitality of his own ideas, jin 
less than a generation he was chosen lecturer 
in the same University, and delivered his 
last course on the “ Natural History of the 
Intellect” in 1870. But what is specially in- 
teresting to us as a denomination in the 
divinity address of 1838 is that it was lis- 
tened to by THEODORE PARKER, then an ob- 
scure man, who was so moved by its stirring 
and lofty thoughts that he wrote the same 
evening in his diary, “‘my soul is roused in 
me,” and proceeded to register the resolve 
to carry out anewand more searching method 
of religious teaching. Weall know the re- 
sult; we know how for good or for evil 
PARKER'S influence has been revolutionising 
the theology of our own churches and filter- 
ing down into others for the last twenty 
years. Thus Emerson, whom the world 
mourns to-day as a great literary genius, and 
whom thousands on both sides of the Atlantic 
have long loved as a revered master, was the 
spiritual father of the man whose name is 
identified with the broad, and, as some still 
think, heretical, views of Christianity which 
are gaining ground in our midst. 

Those of our readers who know anything 
about EmMERSON’s works need not be told 
that his strong and richlysuggestive thought 
is everywhere linked with a beautiful and 
soul-stirring mysticism. His words seem to 
clothe truths direct from the invisible world, 
they are symbols of a life passed in conscious 
relationship to the deep and holy verities of 
eternal things. Ifhe erred it was on the 
side of an excessive individualism, it was in 
heeding too little the principle of authority 
as a requirement of weaker minds. But 
those who may differ from him in matters of 
opinion cannot fail to be moved and ele vated 
by the consciousness that he dwelt much 
with Gop. 


PREACHERS AND PREACHING. 


WE have heard much of late about the in- 
effectiveness of preaching, and very well- 
meant and sometimes very sensible sugges- 
tions have been made with a view to 
amendment and remedy. The remarks 
hitherto made, so far as we are acquainted 
with them, do not seem to penetrate quite 
deep enough ; they trim the boughs of the 
subject, but do not alter the condition of the 
root. They point to the intellectual rather 
than to the moral and spiritual side ofa 
minister’s qualification and training. Intel- 
lectual preparation there must undoubtedly 
be, and that too of a high order; but more 
important still, is careful attention to the 
general fitness of the character considered as 
a whole, heart as well as head, natural tem- 
perament and disposition as well as literary 
culture and capacity. The general tendency 
of our times in relation to education is to 
pour into the mind something from without 
rather than to draw out something from 
within. Ifthe word education be derived 
from educare, to nourish, difference of opi- 
nion arises as to what really is the best 
nourishment of mind; and if the word be 
derived from educere, to lead forth, educators 
ought very carefully to study the natural 
undeveloped elements of character which 
they profess to educe. Some minds are 
forced by their trainers to grow like trees of 
the exogenous order, receiving all their accre- 
tions from the outside ; others are judiciously 
allowed to grow endogenously by additions 
to their centre. But there should be a flow 
of life in both directions. No one can 


utterly ignore the influence of the outward, 
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whether in present life or past literature ; 
but to nourish a mind exclusively with the 
dogmas, opinions, logical or fanciful forms 
of thought of by-gone scholars and theolo- 
gians is hardly likely to promote health, 
strength and freedom. It encumbers rather 
than enriches a mind. Some men seem to 
suppose that wherever there is much learn- 
ing there is much intelligence; but this 
does not always follow. Intelligence is a 
light which shines in the whole character, 
not merely in a part; it is always harmon- 
ious and beautiful, whereas the intellect 
when cultivated exclusively may throw the 
character out of balance, become hard, ugly, 
and repulsive, and a harsh consumer of the 
affections. Truth has to be sought through 
the medium of the affections as well as of the 
understanding. Healthy emotions and deli- 
cate sensibilities are as necessary as sound 
reasoning in every department of thought. 
Ministers of religion in this age and this 
country must undoubtedly be highly culti- 
vated men ; for it is found that culture when 
properly varied and rightly pursued has a 
tendency to produce a general refinement of 
the whole character in the highest degree 
favourable to purity of life and practical 
morality. It takes away the vulgarity and 
coarseness which sometimes concrete like an 
oxide round things that are substantially 
good at the core ; it makes virtue attractive 
by making it beautiful. But the culture of 
schools and colleges is too often partial and 
patchy—a prominence given to one or two 
specialities and a neglect of the qualities 
needful to give them complement and _har- 
mony—-a glittering here and there of one or 
two spots of light, but not a diffusion of 
gentle intelligence over the general atmo- 
sphere of the mind. Our ministers of reli- 
gion are, we believe, well instructed, 
scholarly men in general, with rectitude of 
intention and blameless private character ; 
but if they be young they must necessarily 
be lacking in one thing needful—a deep, 
varied human experience ; and if their lives 
have been passed in secluded places of study 
and freed from the vicissitudes that mark 
the majority of human carcers, they must 
almost necessarily be unable to enter fully 
into states of feeling generated out of the 
care and sorrow, toil and trouble of circum- 
stances and influences totally different from 
their own. They may write good sermons, 
but that is not exactly the same thing as to 
live good sermons. They may utter wise 
words from the head, but these may not be 
always identical with words of the heart, 
which old THomas FUuLiEr used to call 
“Cordiloquy.” They may have good-will 
and a sincere desire to render us service ; 
but where is the power that comes out of a 
deep knowledge of human nature and an 
intense sympathy with its trials? They 
may be scholarly, refined, graceful, pleasant 
and kind—-all very desirable and excellent 
qualities ; but in the hour when our souls 
are “exceeding sorrowful,” when clouds of 
doubt and darkness gather over our mental 
skies, when “agony and bloody sweat” 
stand upon our brows as we struggle with the 
imperfections of our temperament, with the 
dire temptations of the flesh and the con- 
tagious influences of a frivolous and sinning 
world around us, can these accomplished 
young gentlemen in the pulpit impart, out 
of their knowledge and experience, any 
strength and consolation to our souls? They 
would if they could, no doubt; and perhaps 
they may be able by-and-by ; for their turn of 
trial and struggle, of endurance and sorrow, 
is almost sure to come sooner or later ; and 
when they have gone into their Getlisemanes 
to weep and pray, and gather spiritual 
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strength, they will come forth immensely 
better qualified to render help to others, 

It is within the limits of possibility that 
some young ministers whose qualifications 
are rather of the literary and academical 
kind than of the spiritual, may yet inciden- 
tally and unawares be of some service. If 
they are good sermon-writers and good 
speakers it is possible that what are words 
to them may awaken life in others; for 
there are a few good people in the world 
who are excellent listeners, and will get 
more out of a sermon than the preacher ever 
thought to put in. They seem to have a 
faculty of getting “‘figs from thorns, and 
grapes from thistles,” and as long as there 
is any possibility of doing that, thorns and 
thistles are not to be condemned as utterly 
useless things. JUVENAL himself admitted 
that there were men who could show the 


|way to others without knowing it them- 


selves, “Qui sibi semitam non  sapiant, 
alteri monstrant viam.” Theycould describe 
it verbally. Without. utterly repudiating 
that kind of help we should for our own 
parts greatly prefer as a spiritual guide one 
who had actually travelled the road which 
he described, and upon whose form we could 
see traces of all that he had gone through ; 
the dust and the rain, the wind and the 
storm, the hunger and thirst, the effort and 
fatigue. 

The minister of religion, to whatever 
Church he may belong, must, in addition to 
his intellectual qualities, be emphatically a 
man, with light in his mind and love in his 
heart, and with pulsations of beautiful life 

behind every beautiful word. He must be 
one who has laughed and wept, struggled 
and striven, mounted up, fallen down, been 
disappointed, thwarted, cast-down yet not 
dismayed, one whose whole life has been an 
aspiration and a prayer. The congregation 
that possesses such a minister should treat 
him with respect and reverence, with 
generosity and delicacy. For the matter of 
stipend that surely ought to be liberal even 
though it involve a little sacrifice and strain 
on the part of the suppliers. £150 a year 
recently proposed as a minimum appears 
tous too low. The average stipend ought, 
wethink, to benot less than £200, considering 
that living in these days has become some- 
what costly. Some congregations, it may 
be, are so small and so poor that they cannot 
raise amongst them any salary whatever. In 
such a case would it not be wise to carry on 
the worship without any minister at all ? 
Ministers are very useful indeed in the 
various organisations connected with con 

gregational work ; but for the worship of the 
Heavenly Father they are not absolutely 
indispensable. Worship may go on almost as 
well without themas with them. It is very 
pleasant and refreshing for us all to “take 
sweet counsel together and walk to the House 
of GoD in company”; but when there, is it 
really essential that we shouldhear a sermon 4 
All devout minds and hearts in the hours 
dedicated to worship are inwardly occupied 
in composing little sermons of their own. It 
has been a favourite fancy of ours that there 
ought to be in every Church a space set apart 
for stlent worship as distinguished from that 
which is verbal and vocal. Both kinds are 
good, and we should like to see room for both. 
As a motto or inscription over the lintel or 
arch of that part of the building reserved for 
mute worshippers, one might perhaps not in- 
appropriately borrow this line from Euripides 
—Diyz, cia, Acwrov sxvec—NSilence ! silence ! 
gently step! The inward, soundless speech 
that rises out of the heart in such silences 
might possibly be quite as efficacious as a 
minister's sermon. If, however, from in- 
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veterate national and social habit we must 
continue to have sermons in all ourChurches, 
are there not hundreds upon hundreds of 
volumes of sermons printed and published, 
enough and to spare for all the congregations 
that need them? The far greater part of this 
kind of literature is, we suspect, destined to 
find its way into chandlers’ shops as wrappers 
to candles or pennyworths of cheese ; but 
amidst the immense mass of poor stuff there 
is a good deal which is not poor. In sermons 
as in other things there is a “ survival of the 
fittest,” and amongst those that have survived 
and will survive there are some so excellent 
in literary form and so pure and spiritual in 
tone that they might be preached again and 
again from any pulpit in England. For poor 
dissenting congregations without a regular 
minister and unable adequately to pay one, 
these printed sermons would be the very 
thing, for any member of the assembly with 
a good voice would be able to deliver them. 
In the preceding remarks it will be seen 
that we have notstrewn the subject with rose- 
water. A little gloom and sadness hang over 
it: the difficulties are very great; but 
difficulties are vanishing things in time and 
should not generate despair. Human nature 
is In process of evolution. Its condition, 
though higher than it was ages ago, is still 
far short of what we should like it to be. It 
will rise higher by-and-by, and we must bide 
our time. Ifour best men are not alwaysin 
our pulpits it may be because they discern a 
more effectual way of bettering humanity and 
choose a different agency and position. 
Those already in our pulpits if not the best 
are next to the best, and in point of character 
and endowment are by no means unworthy 
of our honour and regard. As for the wish 
expressed by one writer that members of our 
“best families” could be tempted into the 
ministry we are by no means anxiouson that 
point. We care more for the best men than 
the “ best families,” though we admit it to be 
quite possible and even probable that some of 
the “best families” do contain some of the 
best men. At Manchester, Liverpool, 
Leicester, Birmingham, and some other 
places it is cheering to observe that somehow 
orother theright menseem tohave fallen into 
the right places. In their Churches there 
seems to be life in the pulpit and life in the 
pew, and happy influences flow through many 
minds and hearts from “the day-spring on 
high.” lay. 


THE DUBLIN TRAGEDY. 


Tue terrible crime committed in Ireland 
has some profound lessons for us; but none 
are so blind as those who will not see what 
these lessons are; and for the last two or 
three days we have been hearing senti- 
ments against which every true Liberal 
should firmly protest, even in this hour of 
shame and mourning. We were told last 
Monday that in America “the almost uni- 
versal exclamation was, ‘This seals the 
fate of Ireland, and decrees the downfall 
of Mr. Guapsronz.’” These words point 
out the source from which the crime has 
sprung. It has been probably perpetrated 
by American Irish, who live, and live 
sumptuously, on Ireland’s unrest, whose 
vocation would be gone if a policy of 
conciliation succeeded in making Ireland 
happy and contented, and who thought by 
this foul blow to indefinitely postpone the 
day of peace and rest. But never was a 
wicked attempt destined to more signal 
failure if England now only does her duty. 
After a long period of callous indifference 
to mutilation and murder—an indifference 
which shows how deeply the canker of 
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misery had eaten—TIreland has now awoke 
to a horror of assassination, and wishes no 
longer to profit by the assassin and hide 
his fall. It should now be possible to 
take more efficient steps for the prevention 
and detection of crime, with the consent and 
co-operation of the Irish nation. And yet 
there are everywhere people saying, “ This 
shows Mr. Forster was right.” 1t shows 
that locking up Davirr and Parrett threw 
the control of the Irish movement into the 
hands of fools and fanatics, while letting 
them out has enabled them to head a 
national expression of detestation of such 
crimes. It may have been necessary to 
confine them for six months and break up 
the Land League in order to allow the 
Land Act to come fairly into operation ; 
but had this or some similar crime been 
committed while they were still in prison 
nothing but harm could have resulted, 
more stubborn angry feeling on either side 
the Channel, more disposition of both 
parties to cling to the force which is no 
remedy. As it is, we may have a historic 
parallel to the fact of early Christian days 
when “the blood of the martyrs was the 
seed of the Church;” but it all depends 
upon whether England is just enough to 
avoid confounding the innocerit with the 
guilty, and generous enough to accept in a 
large-hearted spirit the evidence of Ireland’s 
remorse. 


A LETTER FROM CHICAGO, 
Cutcaco, April 24, 1881. 

I want to send my old friends one more letter 
from the Far West. I am moved to do it by 
hearing that our two foremost American Unit- 
arian ministers—the Revs. James Freeman 
Clarke and Edward Everett Hale, both of Bos- 
ton—are to be in England thissummer; indeed, 
Mr. Ha'e is already on his way, and Dr. Clarke 
sails on May 13. I have been so often sorry to 
hcar of our Ainerican ministers slipping through 
iingland without their presence being sufficientl 
known to ensure our people getting hold of them 
that I thought I would take care this time to 
let their coming be known beforehand. Now 
that Dr. Bellows is with us no more, these two 
men are our American leaders—and not our 
leaders only, but leaders in all that ig best in 
American philanthropy and public life. I hope 
that, as authors, they are already known to 
your readers, for Mr. Hale’s “Ten Times One is 
‘Ten,” while full of the fascinating originality 
which characterises all his stories, is also better 
than any sermon; and Dr,Clarke’s “en Great 
Religions” has opened to many a mind the 
world-wide and world-old greatness of the reli- 
gious factor in humanity. But I will venture 
t> mention something abont each of them which 
is probably less known and will be of special in- 
terest in England. Dr. Clarke was the one 
Boston minister who, though himself no radical 
in Theology, cordially fellowshipped Theodore 
Parker, and continued to exchange pulpits 
with him, thereby losing a number of his own 
most influential supporters, all through the pe- 
riod when Theodore Parker was almost excom- 
municated by American Unitarianism. Dr, 
Clarke’s church, the “ Church of the Disciples,”’ 
isalso noteworthy, not only for its crowded con- 
gregation, but as being the one of our churches 
vver here which approximates to the “ open 
church system.” ‘l'here are no pew rents; but 
it is supported by voiuntary yearly subscrip- 
tions, not by the offertory. It is curious how 
impossible it seems to be to revive the offertory 
here. American Christians pay much more 
largely for the support of their churches than 
Hoglish ones—but nothing could induce them 
to do it through the weekly offertory. Collec- 
tion boxes or bags, except on special occasions, 
awaken no sense of responsibility, such as used 
to make the poorest Sunday scholar in Strange- 
ways like to put in something. You could not 
support a respectable cat on an American 
offertory ! 

As to Edward Everett Hale, one incident has 
always struck me as a fine illustration of hig 
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thorough fairness and courage: in the early 
days of the war, when all America was at fever 
heat, and when at the news of the taking of 
the Confederate envoys, Mason and Slidell, 
from the “Trent,” that heat rose into a pas- 
sionate outcry applauding the deed, the very 
next Sunday Mr. Hale went down to his 
church, and declared before his great congrega- 
tion that it was wrong, and that those men had 
got to be given back! I believe he was the 
first public man to take this stand—but when 
you see him and hear him, you will understand 
how he was just the man to do it. 

There is another man of whom I would like to 
say a word to my old English friends—to make 
one of his books known to them, for he himself 
is not likely to visit England this year. I mean 
the Rev. Minot J. Savage, who, some nine years 
ago, came out from the Congregationalists, and 
now has gathered about him one of our largest 
congregations in Boston. He is about the most 
powerful preacher of our younger men—perhaps 
a little given to hewing the orthodox “ Agag in 
pieces before the Lord,” and then rather apt 
to turn and hew Samuel in pieces, also, by way 
of complete impartiality! But along with his 
incisive logic there is a grand sincerity and 
religious fevour in his preaching which makes 
you soon forget what school of theology he 
belongs to. It is, however, one of his recent 
books, which I want to make more widely 
known, his volume of sermons on “ Belief in 
God.” I can only say that, outside the writings 
of Dr. Martineau, I have seen no work that so 
successfully grapples with the agnosticism of 
the day. One of those sermons “Does God 
Exist ? ” seems to me the most cogent statement 
of the theistic argument that I have ever met 
with, and the others, on the “ Personality of 
God,” “ Prayer,” “ Worship,” &c., are almost as 
striking. When I came across the book recently 
it held me till I had finished it, and that so 
helpfully that I felt it upon me to try and 
make it more widely known. 

I suppose this will be my last letter from 
Chicago. I have had nearly seven happy years 
here. I would have liked to remain here a few 
years longer; but as I could hardly contemplate 
settling here for life, and am getting to an age 
when men do not have many more openings, this 
invitation to the pulpit of Dr. Channing and 
Dr. Gannett, and to a congregation still aglow 
with their spirit, was irresistible. I rejoice, 
with trembling. One joy is that I shall be able 
much more frequently -to visit my dear old 
friends in England, and to have them visit me. 

Brooxs Herrorp. 


CHICAGO: CHURCH OF THE MESSIAH. 


The following letter and resolution, extracted 
from the Chicago Tribune of April 22, will 
explain themselves :— 

’ Cutcaco, April 21, 
To the Trustees and Congregation of the First 
Unitarian Society —Church of the Messiah. 

My Dear Friends.—You are aware that I haye 
recently received a call from the Arlington-street 
Unitarian congregation in Boston. After much 
earnest and anxious thought I have come to the 
conclusion that I must accept it, and I have there- 
fore to tender to you the resignation of my ministry 
here. 

In terminating a connection which has been 
throughout without break or jar, and in which | 
have found great interest and happiness, I owe you 
something more than the mere announcement of a 
proposed change. 

May I remind you that when I accepted your own 
call I was so conscious of a doubt whether this could 
be a permanent settlement that I made the express 
proviso that at the end of six years, if I felt it 
best to leave, I should be free to do so without any 
interpretation of suddenness or unreasonableness ? 
Those six years are more than past. It is, indeed, 
over seven years since my ministry among you 
really commenced; for, though my previous visit, 
in 1875, was nominally only for three months’ 
“supply,” yet your reception of me was such that I 
felt myself something more than a casual visitor, 
My three month’s engagement was prolonged to the 
close of the Church season, and when I brought 
over my family in January, 1876, it was rather a 
renewal than the commencement of my ministry 
here. 

These seven years have been years of rare interest 
and invigoration to me, and touched from the be- 
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the thought of parting very painful—and yet I think 
it is best. 

The causes which have led me to this decision are 
two—the one personal, the other reélating to the 
character of the work. 

The first is this: I hardly reckoned upon the 
strain of heart and feeling that it would be to live 
permanently so far from my old friends and kindred, 
and of late the longing has kept increasing rather 
than lessening to be either among them again, or 
at any rate a little nearer, within reach of quicker 
and more frequent communication. 

The second cause relates to my work and my 
power of doing it. The ministry of religion in this 
eager, absorbed Western life requires much the same 
alertness, electric energy, and readiness for strain 
and tension as does Western business. To do his 
best work a man should come here While his mental 
limbs still have the spring and flexibility of youth, 
be able to become a thorough Westerner in feeling 
and sympathy, and be quick to throw himself into, 
initiate and lead, new plans of work. Now, the 
simple fact is that, for all this, I came here about 
fifteen years too old. Ihave tried not to let you 
find it out. I hope that to some extent I have 
succeeded ; but it is none the less true; and in a 
very few years at most you would perceive it. I 
believe, therefore, that I can best lay out my life 
and power henceforth in a ministry more like that 
from which you called me, and into which I ‘had 
grown through twenty-five years. 

I have not sought for this change. I have not 
sought for any change. IfI could choose I would 
rather such an opening had been deferred, that I 
might have worked on among you here for two or 
three years more. But, within a few months of its 
becoming clear to me that I must not try to settle 
down here for life, came this urgent invitation to 
Boston. It seems to me, on the whole, of all open- 
ings that have come to me, or are likely to come, 
the most eligible and hopeful, and, as I cannot help 
feeling that, if I am ever to leave, there can hardly 
be a time when the Church of the Messiah 
could better stand a change than now, I think it 
best to accept the invitation. I have, therefore, to 
resign my trust into your hands. If I do not say 
more it is because my gratitude for my own past, 
and my hopes for your future, are too deep and 
tender to be expressed in such a communication, 

Brooke Hxrrorp, 

The Trustee stated that Mr. Herford said he 
would leave the society'to fix on the time when the 
resignation would take effect, They had laboured 
with the pastor to stay, but without effect, and they 
felt that it would be of no use to de'ay the accept- 
ance of his resignation any longer. It was event- 
ually agreed to accept it, to take effect from July 31, 
and the following resolution was then unanimously 
passed ;— 

“The First Unitarian Society of Chicago have re- 
ceived with profound sorrow the resignation of the 
Rev. Brooke Herford, their pastor, and desire to 
place upon their record this memorial of their high 
appreciation of his faithful and efficient ministry, 
and of their regret that that ministry is about to 
be terminated. During his pastorate of more than 
six years among us Mr. Herford has constantly il- 
lustrated, both by precept and by example, the high 
qualifications whica should characterise the Chris- 
tian ministry. His sincere and earnest piety, his 
ripe scholarship, and his quick sympathy have not 
only endeared him to the members of his own 
parish, but have enlarged the circle of his influence 
to include much of the best thought and culture of 
our city. While his labours among us haye 
broadened and strengthened the foundation of 
liberal Christianity, the catholicity of his faith 
and teachings has won for him the respect and 
esteem of all Christian people who have come 
within the circle of his acquaintance or influence. 


It is, therefore, unanimously 

“Resolved: That, while we hereby accept the 
resignation of Mr. Herford, we at the same time 
extend to him the expressions of our heartfelt 
sorrow at the conclusion of a ministry which we 
had hoped might continue for many years, and we 
join as with one voice in expressing the hope that 
abundant success may crown his labours in the new 
field to which he has been called.” 


—_——— 


Mr. J. G. Horyoaxe has received a grant of £100 


from the Premier in order to visit America to report 
on Co-operation. 
Mr. Darwin has left an autobiography behind 
him. 

Tae Rey. P, W. Craypen is writing a biography 
of Mr, Samuel Sharpe, 
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Occasional Aotes. 


M. Cuasret, the venerable professor of Eccle- 
siastical History at Geneva, and one of the 
foreign correspondents of the British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association, has had the degree of 
D.D. conferred- upon him by the University of 
Strasburg. 


Ir is interesting to record that the earliest 
schoolmaster of Darwin was the Rev. George 
Case, minister of the English Presbyterian con- 
gregation at Shrewsbury, the father of the late 
well-known W. A. Case, M.A., vice-master of 
University College School. It is stated by the 
Rey. S. Myers, the present minister of the con- 
gregation, that “in that church the whole family 
of the Darwins worshipped Sunday after Sun- 
day, and Charles Darwin was a regular and 
most constant attendant. Children of Dr. 
Darwin, Charles Darwin’s father, were baptised 
by the minister, as the baptismal register 
testified. 


Ir is stated in some of the papers that the 
Princess Louise attended Bedford Chapel on 
Sunday week. When Mr. Stopford Brooke was 
Chaplain of the British Embassy at Berlin her 
sister, the Princess Royal, frequently attended 
his services. 


Tue Advertiser, of Boston, U.S., has been 
taking a census of church attendance in that 
city on the 16th of April. The showing is 
quite favourable to Boston piety. The total 


_ was 124,909, of whom 77,465 were present at 


the first service and 47,434 at the second. In 
some cases the figures represent three services, 
but these are not numerous. The total attend- 
ance at Baptist churches was 15,775; Congre- 
gational, 15,003; Unitarian, 10,131; Jewish, 
1,063; Lutheran, 591; Methodist Episcopal, 
9,336; other Methodist, 2,058; Presbyterian, 
3,130; Roman Catholic, 49,337; Swedenborgian, 
580; Universalist, 2,337; miscellaneous, 3,513. 


The New York Independent says that one of 
the serious charges made against Dr. Newman 
Smyth’s orthodoxy is that he believes it not 
wholly wrong to pray for the dead. Whereupon 
the Congregationalist says: —“ If the state of the 
dead be such that prayer for them is legitimate, 
desirable, and useful, it cannot be a state as yet 
fixed beyond recovery.” Passing the considera- 
tion whether any Calvinist who -believes in the 
final perseverance of the saints could properly 
pray for living believers, we would call attention 
to the last sentence in the article about Dr. 
Bellows, from the pen of Professor 8. M. Hop- 
kins, D.D., of Auburn Seminary, which reads 
as follows: “The Lord grant unto him (and 
unto us) to find mercy of the Lord in that 
day.” ‘That is a prayer for a dead Unitarian 
from a Presbyterian theological professor. 

Arthe recent meeting of the Synod of the Pres- 
byterian Church in England, held in Regent’s- 
square Church, London, the question of Sub- 
scription to the Westminster Confession of 
Faith came up for consideration. Testimony 
after testimony was given in a very outspoken 
way to the burdensome character of the Confes- 
sion. Dr. Edmond said that “ candidates for 
the eldership were deterred by the very severe 
way in which the Calvinistic doctrines were 
expressed in the Confession. It was not very 
surprising, he added, if people considered there 
was a severity about the Confession that they 
found it difficult to accept.’ An elder in Dr. 
Dyke’s congregation said that the difficulties 
complained of were widespread. He hoped the 
Church would be prepared to move in the direc- 
tion of truth and liberty. Another speaker 
pithily remarked that there was such a thing as 
getting into too cast iron fetters, such as they 
did when they adopted the Confession. Mr. 
James Robertson, of Hampstead, said he 
was one of those who had serious doubts about 
the Confession of Faith. He was a minister in 
Scotland for two years, but gave it up, as he could 
not continue to preach what he did not under- 
stand. He thought nothing should be done 
until they were prepared to alter the Confession 
itself. Mr. Armour, of Liverpool, said that 
some of the most promising students for the 
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ministry sought out another profession, because 
they could not subscribe the Confession, many 
points of which were out of harmony with the 
Church to which they belonged. It was a seven- 
teenth century document, framed by fallible 
men, and the Church should bring herself into 
the light and leading of the nineteenth century. 
Dr. Donald Fraser said he had heard with great 
satisfaction the remarks that had fallen from 
the various speakers. He was still at a loss to 
understand what amount of dissatisfaction ex- 
isted. If, however, the seventeenth century 
Confession was found unsuitable, let them frame 
anew one. Ultimately it was agreed that the 
matter should stand over for a year; but a 
most satisfactory feature in the whole discus- 
sion was the general expression of a feeling that 
even the Presbyterian Church had outgrown the 
old Confession. Will they give up their old 
endowments as they compelled the Hnglish 
Presbyterians to give up Lady Hewley’s fund 
and other endowments? The Scotch Presby- 
terians are too canny for that. 


AN unusually well-informed correspondent 
writes to us in reference to our recent articles 
on the Rev. John Hunter's York Lectures :— 
“Many of the Liberal Independents who will 
not work with Unitarians, or exchange pulpits 
with them, are virtually Unitarians themselves, 
agreeing with them in almost every point of 
importance, as you have so clearly shown in 
the articles on ‘ Dissolving Views of Orthodoxy.’ 
And this in spite of their own ‘l'rust Deeds! 
Mr. Hunter ought by his chapel deed to be a 
Calvinist of the narrow type of his predecessor, 
the Rev. James Parsons. But he and many 
others live and preach in habitual violation of 
the duty legally attaching to their ecclesiastical 
position by their Trust Deeds.” We confess 
for our own part that so far from regarding 
with satisfaction the spectacle of a Liberal occu- 
pying an Orthodox or close trust pulpit hke 
that at York, we could without loss of equa- 
nimity bear to see their expulsion from every 
such pulpit as well as from the Congregational 
Union. We are among those who value honesty 
and sincerity far more than any amount of 
theological agreement. At the time of the 
British Association meeting in York a well- 
known Independent minister in the North, who 
would not on any account exchange with even 
Conservative Unitarians, invited Mr. Stopford 
Brooke, who publicly rejects all belief in the 
miraculous origin of Christianity, to occupy his 
pulpit. A similar invitation was at about the 
same time extended to him from an Independent 
congregation in Cambridge. If Mr. Brooke is 
wisely advised he will not listen to overtures of 
this kind from men who are only too ready to 
avail themselves of his great popularity without 
following the example of his outspokenness and 
fidelity to conviction. 


We learn that at the Annual Breakfast and 
Business Meeting of the Sunday School Associa- 


| tion, to be held in London in Whit-week, Hdwin 


Lawrence, Hsq., LL.B., will preside, and the Rev. 
F. H. Millson of Halifax will read a paper on“The 
Changed Methods for Changed Conditions of 
Sunday School Work.” 

Our valued correspondent the Rev. S. Fletcher 
Williams of Liverpool gives the following 
illustration of “ Darwinianism” in ancient 
times :—“It would seem that there is nothing 
new under an Hastern sun. In the course of 
my reading I came the other day across a 
curious character, in the person of a Moham- 
medan saint of the name ot Mahmiud, who lived 
in the time of Timur, about 1400 a.p., in a 
village in Gilau, near the Caspian Sea. This 
personage issued a fatwah to the effect that 
with him (Mahmud) the lslamitic Dispensation 
had come toan end. The Mohammedang have 
found passages in the Bible in which the com- 
ing of Mohammed is foretold, and Mahmid 
discovered a verse in the Koran in which his 
advent was indisputably predicted. He had 
only, of course, to announce his divine mission 
and personality to attract around him a great 
number of disciples; and this number increased 
so rapidly and to such an extent that the Persian 
Government took serious alarm, and the Mullas 
denounced Mahmud as an arch-heretic. With 
all this and with his peculiar tenets I have no 
immediate concern, but his ideas on creation 


are of some interest at the present time. The 
alpha of creation was, he said, an atom of earth, 
or, as he calls it, ‘ nuktah-i-khak.’? This atom 
of earth underwent strange changes, and in the 
course of time spread abroad in the shape of 
plants; the plants by gradual development 
became animals, and to this class belongs man. 
But not rapidly did this grand result ensue, for 
we are told that when man had sufficiently 
developed himself, so as to form a distinct 
species, the ‘human form divine’ was still very 
imperfect. Since then, however, it has been 
gradually throwing off impurities and advanc- 
ing in glory, generation after generation, until 
it reached its perfection in the person of Mah- 
mud, with whom Islam came to an end.” 

As an additional testimony to the value of our 
Sunday-schools, one of the oldest and most 
respected of our country members writes to us 
as follows:—“ Every now ani then I have 
evidence of the value of such institutions. 
When at C Inot only introduced a Sunday- 
school but gave an hour or two in the week for 
the instruction of young people who were 
anxious for improvement. In my class I had 
several lads, from one of whom the enclosed card 
inquiring for my present address was forwarded 
to me. I found he had pursued my instruc- 
tions with advantage, and was lately chosen 
Chairman of the Education Board of K. , in 
Canada, where he and his brothers have risen to 
much local influence and usefulness. Heis full 
of gratitude for the few crumbs of knowledge 
he received from me. I believe that if ministers 
were more earnest in their efforts to sustain 
our Sunday-schools as well as our congrega- 
tions the position of many of our Churches 
would be greatly improved.” 

Weare glad to announce that at the Ministers’ 
Open Conterence at Dr. Williams’s Library on 
the Friday of Whitsun week Dr. James Free- 
man Clarke, of Boston, U.S, has promised 
to deliver an address on “ Methods of Church 
Work.” He will also occupy the pulpit 
at Little Portland - street Chapel on the 
morning of Sunday, June 4. Every additional 
opportunity which our distinguished visitor 
gives us of hearing him during his brief visit to 
London will be eagerly welcomed. 


Tan Rey. Dr. Fairbairn, of Manchester, was 
this week elected Chairman of the Congrega- 
tional Union for the ensuing year. Dr. Parker, 
of the City Temple, was again nominated, but 
was defeated by a majority of fifty—As many 
as 439 votes were recorded in favour of Dr. 
Parker. How thankful we have reason to be 
that we are not connected with the Congrega- 
tionalist body ! 


Tue Congregational Union has been holding 
its annual spring meeting this week. On Mon- 
day the business meeting took place, when the 
report was read and the new President elected. 
On Tuesday at Westminster Chapel, after a 
devotional service, the President, the Rev. Dr. 
Macfadyen, of Manchester, delivered an address, 
entitled “ ‘The Ideal of the Christian Church.” 
Ile remarked that, assembled as they were as 
members of the Congregational Union of Hng- 
land and Wales, they did not forget their right 
to say they believed in the Holy Catholic 
Church, and they claimed association with the 
past, and claimed us their heritage the entire 
past of the Christian Church. hey did not 
believe that their Lord’s promise had failed, ard 
that for many centuries between the era of the 
Apostles and the revival of the Congregationat 
polity, 300 years ago, the gates of hell prevailed 
against the Church. They saluted all the 
Churches. Their churches were an attempt to 
express the yearnings of the heart of man tor 
the kingdom of the Lord Jesus Christ, and to 
realise that in outward form. To say that the 
ideal had never been reached was no proof that 
it was false, and if they erred in cherishing that 
ideal it was an error at once pleasing and pro- 


fitable. But they did not err in cherishing it. 
The illusions of life were not necessarily delu- 
sions. Imagination was a faculty to be trained, 
not eradicated. Ideals did not remain ideals; 
they tended to become facts. Ideals had no 
modesty; they must be expressed; they must 
fight; they could not rest until they conquered 
or were conquered, If they realised their ideal, 
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with what holy ingenuity would they improve 
their methods! They were not contending as 
Congregationalists for a human sect, but for the 
ideal of the Church of Christ. At present did 
not that fact seem all but forgotten amongst 
them? Radicals as they boasted themselves in 
politics and social questions, was there anywhere 
to be found more intense Conservatism than 
sometimes prevailed amongst them regarding 
the methods of their Church life? Surely this 
was reducing Congregationalism to the level of 
a sect, and forgetting that it sets forth the 
ideal of the Church of Christ. Congregationalism 
had made a nation. It had only once had the 
chance of laying the foundation of a nation, but 
it had nobly wielded its opportunity. It had 
made New England an_ intellectual garden, 
covered it with busy markets, schools, colleges, 
and universities, and adorned it with order and 
liberty, with moral progress and mental activity, 
religious sensibility and large-hearted liberality. 
They were addressing themselves now—late, 
though not, they trusted, too late—by united 
effort to bring the Gospel and its blessed in- 
fluences to the homes of their countrymen. 

In reply to a letter asking for his intercession 
on behalf of the Salvationist prisoners Mr. 
Bright wrote Mrs. Booth as follows :— House 
of Commons, May 3, ’82.—Dear Madam,—I 
gave your letter to Sir W. Harcourt. He had 
already given his opinion in the House of Com- 
mons, which will be to some extent satisfactory 
to you. I hope the language of Lord Coleridge 
and the Home Secretary will have some effect 
on the foolish and unjust magistrates to whom 
in some districts the administration of the law 
is unfortunately committed. I suspect that 
your good work will not suffer materially from 
the ill-treatment you are meeting with. The 
people who mob you would doubtless have 
mobbed the Apostles. Your faith and patience 
will prevail_—I am, with great respect and 
sympathy, yours sincerely, (signed) Jonn 
Bareut.—To Mrs. Booth, 101, Queen Victoria- 
street, London.””—We read this letter with 
pleasure and entire concurrence. We have from 
the first expressed our sympathy with the good 
work which the Salvationists are doing, while 
disagreeing with their theology and _ their 
peculiar methods. The magistrates who have in- 
directly sanctioned mob violence, and illegally 
imprisoned these well-meaning fanatics, are, in 
our opinion, more foolish and mischievous than 
the ruffianly law-breakers themselves. The 
English magistrates and mob are treating the 
Salvationists just as Wesley, Whitefield and 
their followers were treated in the last century, 
and history will pronounce the same verdict of 
condemnation. 

Boru Houses of Convocation of the Province 
of Canterbury met on Tuesday. In the Upper 
House the opium traffic formed the principal 
subject of debate, while in the Lower the pro- 
priety of observing a day of humiliation and 
prayer was considered. We have not much 
faith in special days of humiliation and prayer, 
but we do think that the opium question would 
be a very fitting subject for a strong resolution 
at the approaching anniversary meetings of the 
British and Foreign Unitarian Association. 
Why should we lag behind all other religious 
bodies on these great moral questions ? 


Wurzzure, the ancient city of Bavaria, is to 
celebrate next July the jubilee of its university. 
The fetes will last several days, and will include 
a grand historical and allegorical procession. 
This will comprise groups representing the 
foundation of the university, the celebrity it 
has acquired in Germany and abroad, and its 
development during the sixteenth, seventeenth, 
and eighteenth centuries. The university was 
founded in 1582 by Bishop Hechter. At present 
it has a thousand students, mostly in medicine. 


Tu Liberal Social Union held its monthly meet- 
ing on Thursday evening, April 27, at the rooms of 
the Society of British Artists, Suffolk-street, Pall 
Mall, The chair was taken by Edwin Chadwick, 
Esq., C.B., and a paper was read by Mr. Edward J. 
Watherston, author of “Our Railways : should they 
be private or national property?’’, on “ Our Iron 
Highways.” A discussion followed, and the pro- 
ceedings terminated in the usual way, 


THE INQUIRER. 


Rebrevws, 


Thomas Carlyle. A History of the First Forty 
Years of his Life (1795-1835). By James 
Anthony Froude, M.A. Two Volumes. 
London: Longmans. 1882. 


[SECOND NOTICE. | 

Circumstances to which we need not further 
allude have prevented us from resuming our 
notice of these most valuable and extremely in- 
teresting volumes. In our former notice, pub- 
lished before the Liverpool Conference, we 
summed up our general impressions of the work 
as a whole, and we need not now enter upon an 
outline of Carlyle’s career, which we gave in full 
in four articles upon the “ Reminiscences ” just 
a year ago. 

The correspondence, which forms the largest 
part of both volumes, is a complete revelation of 
Carlyle’s mental and spiritual history, of his 
gallant struggle-with the most adverse circum- 
stances and the formation during maturing of his 
literary work. 

The tragedy of Carlyle’s life, as appears more 
plainly in this memoir than in the “ Reminis- 
cences,” was the spoilt life of his wife. Her first 
and most devoted attachment was to his friend 
Edward Irving, to whom her whole heart was 
given, and who was peculiarly qualified to in- 
spire the most romantic affection. But he was 
bound by an early promise to marry the lady 
who afterwards became his wife, and who kept 
him to his engagement, even when she knew 
that she no longer had his heart’s best af- 
fections. She was evidently a weak hys- 
terical kind of woman, who understood but 
little of the higher qualities of Irving, and 
encouraged only his morbid tendencies. “There 
would have been no tongues,” said Mrs. Carlyle, 
in after years, “had I married Irving.” But 
Irving was not to be hers. Jane Welsh was 
romantic and highly cultivated. Carlyle with 
all his faults and eccentricities, his uncouth 
appearance and peasant birth and manners, was 
after Irving the only man of real intellectual 
power she had then met. ‘lo assist and further 
the advance of a man of extraordinary genius 
who was kept back from rising by outward 
circumstances, was not without attraction to 
her. As Mr. Froude plainly puts it, Miss 
Welsh after having lost Irving had consented 
to be Carlyle’s wife as soon as he was in a fair 
position to marry, in the conviction that she 
was connecting herself with a man who was 
destined to become brilliantly distinguished, 
whom she honoured for his character, and ad- 
mired for his gifts, in whose society and in 
whose triumphs she would find a compensation 
for the disappointment of her earlier hopes. 
But men of genius are “kittle folk,” as the 
Scotch say, and Carlyle had a strange temper, 
and from a child, as his 6wn mother said, was 
“oey ill to live with.’ Itis evident throughout 
that ambition much more than love attracted 
Jane Welsh to Carlyle, and that her disappoint- 
ment was bitter until in long after years she 
became proud of his great fame. It was equally 
evident that Carlyle himself cared more for his 

easant mother than for any other woman on the 
face of the earth. “ He admired Miss Welsh, he 
loved her in a certain sense, but like her he was 
not in love.” The natural result was that he 
became more and more absorbed in his literary 
work, and came to regard his clever and accom- 
plished wife as little more than his housekeeper. 
Bitter was the disappointment on her part. 
Both were equally selfish in their way, although 
in many respects Mrs. Carlyle’s was a higher, 
finer nature than her husband’s. Mr. Froude 
evidently sympathises greatly with the wife, 
and more than hints that the passionate out- 
pourings of the “ Reminiscences” are confes- 
sions of too late remorse. He forgets that when 
a clever woman marries a man for the sake of 
his genius, when her heart had been given to 
another, she must bear with the eccentricities of 
genius. Mrs. Carlyle did bear her fate in a 
truly heroic spirit; but it is only too evident 
throughout the biography that she felt that her 
life was spoilt. Mr. Froude almost implies that 
Carlyle was greatly to blame for neglecting his 
wife in his devotion to his solitary studies. But 
he himself has shown that she only reaped as 
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friend, she would perhaps have encountered 
cheerfully any lot which was to be shared with 
the object of a passionate affection. But the 


indispensable feeling was absent.” And Carlyle - 


knew it from the first, and possibly felt in his 
inmost nature a disappointment as deep as hers. 
“The stern and powerful sense of duty in these 
two remarkable persons held them true through 
a long and trying life together in the course 
of elevated action which they both set be- 
fore themselves. He never swerved from 
the high aims to which he had resolved 
to devote himself. She, by never failing toil 
and watchfulness, alone made it possible for 
him to accomplish the work which he achieved.” 
But she was not happy. Long years after, in 
the late evening of her laborious life, she said, 
“ Tmarried for ambition. Carlyle has exceeded all 
that my wildest hopes ever imagined of him—and 
Iam miserable.” After forty years of life with 
him—forty years of splendid labour, in which 
his essential conduct had been unblemished by 
a serious fault, she said to her younger friends, 
as the sad lesson of her own experience, “ My 
dears, whatever you do, never marry a man of 
genius!” Thank Heaven most of the women 
within our circle of acquaintance are safe in that 
respect! Mr. Froude dwells a little too much 
throughout the memoir on the unhappiness of this 
extraordinary pair, with, as we have intimated, 
a decided bias in favour of the long-sufferin 

wife. But there are indications that she had a 
tongue almost as bitter, and power of sarcasm 
almost as great as her husband’s; and, after all, 
the main result, the chief thing we cared to 
know, is summed up in the satisfactory con- 
clusion of the biography, that “though the 
lives of the Carlyles were not happy, yet, if we 
look at them from the beginning to the end, 
they were grandly beautiful. Neither of them 
probably, under other conditions, would have 
risen to as high an excellence, as in fact they 
each achieved; and the main question is not 
how happy men and women have been in this 
world, but what they have made of themselves.” 

We have dwelt at some length upon this 
painful subject, because it is the undertone, as 
it were, of this biography, and forms the most 
conspicuous feature in the private life of the 
great man whose literary career is chiefly dis- 
played in his enduring works. 

In‘both volumes there are some extremely in- 
teresting references to Carlyle’s religious views. 
Early in the course of his career “there came 
upon him the trial which, in these days, awaits 
every man of high intellectual gifts and noble 
nature on their first actual acquaintance with 
human things,—the question, far deeper than 
any mere political one, What is this world, then, 
what is this human life, over which a just God 
is said to preside, but of whose presence or 
whose providence so few signs are visible? ” 
Brought up in a pious family on the old Cal- 
vinistic lines, Carlyle, like his parents, had ac- 
cepted the Bible as a direct revelation from 
Heaven. To the family in which he was born 
the Westminster Confession of Faith was a full 
and complete account of the position of man- 
kind, and of the Being to whom they owed 
their existence. The Old and New Testament 
not only contained all spiritual truth necessary 
for guidance in word and deed, but every fact 
related in them was literally true. To doubt 
was not to mistake, but was to commit a sin 
of the deepest dye, and was a sure sign of a 
corrupted heart. Carlyle’s wide study of mo- 
dern literature had shown him that much of 
this had appeared to many of the strongest 
minds in Hurope to be doubtful or even 
plainly incredible. So like most other men 
of genius Carlyle, early in life passed through 
the valley of despair and humiliation, al. 
though he never appears to have come to 
“the Hverlasting No,” but always held a clear 
and unswerving faith in the essential spiritual 
realities. Later on in his career he confessed to 
Irving that he did not believe as his friend did 
in the Christian religion, and that it was vain 
to hope that he ever would so believe. Mr. 
#roude, explaining Carlyle’s religion partly from 
his conversations and partly from unpub- 
lished fragments of essays, tell us that he fwas 
“a Calvinist without the theology.” The 
materialistic theory and kindred ethical specu- 
lations, as any one can infer from his iarks, he 
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Scepticism on the nature of right and wrong, as 
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on man’s responsibility to his Maker, never touched 
or tempted him, On the broad facts of the divine 
government of the universe he was as well assured 
as Calvin himself; but he based his faith, not on a 
supposed revelation, or on fallible human authority. 
Experienced fact was to him revelation and the 
only true revelation. Historical religions, Chris- 
tianity included, he believed to have been successive 
efforts of humanity, loyally and nobly made in the 
light of existing knowledge, to explain human duty, 
and to insist on the fulfilment of it; and the reading 
of the moral constitution and position of man, in 
the creed, for instance, of his own family, he be- 
lieved to be truer far, incommensurably truer, than 
was to be found in the elaborate metaphysics 
of utilitarian ethics. In revelation, technically 
so called, revelation confirmed by historical 
miracles, he was unable to believe—he felt himself 
forbidden to believe—by the light that was in him, 
In other ages men had seen miracles where there 
were none, and had related them in perfect good 
faith in their eagerness tc realise the divine presence 
in the world. They did not know enough of nature 
to be on their guard against alleged suspensions of 
its unvarying order. To Carlyle the universe was it- 
self a miracle, and allits phenomena were equally 
in themselves incomprehensible. But the special 
miraculous occurrences of sacred history were not 
credible to him. ‘It is as certain as mathematics,” 
he said to me late in his own life, “‘ that no such 
thing ever has been or can be.” ..... While he 
rejected the literal narrative of the sacred writers, 
he believed as strongly as any Jewish prophet or 
Catholic saint in the spiritual truths of religion. 
The effort of his life was to rescue and reassert 
these truths, which were being dragged down by the 
weight with which they were encumbered. He 
explained his meaning by a remarkable illustration. 
He had not come (so far as he knew his own pur- 
pose) to destroy the law and the prophets, but to 
fulfil them, to expand the conception of religion 
with something wider, grander, and more glorious 
than the wildest enthusiasm had imagined. 


And so Carlyle conceived, as we of the 
Liberal Churches do,*that a revolution precisely 
analogous to that which Galileo had wrought 
in our apprehension of the material heaven was 
silently in progress in our attitude towards 
spiritual phenomena. In striving to bring about 
this revolution we have at least the great encou- 
ragement that we are on the side of the 
strongest, bravest, and most far-seeing thinkers 
of our age. 

During the autumn of 1853 and the begin- 
ning of the year which followed, a close corres- 

ondence was maintained between Carlyle and 
J.S. Mill. Carlyle’s part of it Mr. Froude says 
he has not seen, but on both sides they must 
have been of the deepest interest, and it is 
hoped that the letters may be published here- 
after by those to whom they belong. They 
related almost entirely to the deepest questions 
which concern humanity. They throw some 
light on the religious views then held by both 
the correspondents. Mill spoke tenderly and 
reverently of the personal character of the 
Founder of Christianity, and on this part of the 
subject he wrote as if he was confident that 
Carlyle agreed with him. But, as Mr. Froude 
writes, below the truth of any particular 
religion there lay the harder problem of 
the existence and providence of God, and 
here it seemed that Carlyle had a_ positive 
faith, while Mill had no more than a_ sense 
of probability. Carlyle admitted that, so 
far as external evidence went, the Being 
of God was a supposition inadequately proved. 
The grounds of certainty which Carlyle found 
in himself, Mill, much as he desired to share 
Carlyle’s belief, confessed that he was unable to 
recognise. Soagain with the soul. There was 
no proof that it perished with the body, but 
again there was no proof that it didnot. Duty 
was the deepest of all realities, but the origin 
of duty, for all Mill could tell, might be the 
tendency of right action to promote the general 
happiness of mankind. Such general happiness 
doubtless could best be promoted by each person 
developing his own powers. 

But space is failing, and the rest of our 
notice of a work which constantly tempts us to 
quotation and comment must be confined to a 
few passages relating to persons well known 
to us. 

R. W. EMERSON. 

The Carlyles were sitting alone at dinner on 

a Sunday afternoon at the end of August, 1833, 


when a Dumfries carriage drove to the door and 
there stepped from it a young American then 
unknown to fame, but whose name now stands 
connected with Carlyle’s wherever the English 
language is spoken. Emerson had just “ broken 
his Unitarian fetters,” as Mr. Froude calls them 
—yvery light fetters in his case—and was look- 
ing out and around him likea young eagle long- 
ing for flight. ‘He had read Carlyle’s articles, 
and had discerned with theinstinct of genius that 
here was a voice speaking real and fiery convic- 
tions, and no longer echoesand conventionalisms. 
He had come to Europe to study the social and 
spiritual phenomena; and to the young Emer- 
son as to the old Goethe, the most important 
of them appeared to be Carlyle.” The acquaint- 
ance then begun on the Dunscore moors ri- 
pened into a deep friendship, which remained 
unclouded in spite of wide divergences of opi- 
nion throughout their working lives. Hmergson’s 
account of the visit is recorded in a well-known 
and very charming passage in his “English 
Traits.” They talked of great books, of the 
vexed questioniof English pauperism, of the Im- 
mortality of the soul, and after a night’s stay 
Hmerson went on in the morning seeking other 
notabilities. Two days afterwards Carlyle 
wrote of his visitor in a letter to his mother— 
“He seemed to be one of the most lovable 
creatures in himself we had ever looked on, and 
left us all really sad to part with him.”. Who 
ever met and conversed with the gentle and 
deep-discerning Hmerson without being sad to 
part with him? 


Ww. J. FOX. 

Here is a passing reference to W. J. Fox, 
late M.P. for Oldham, and former minister of 
South-place Chapel, who is more than once and 
always kindly spoken of :— 


August 15, 1834.—We dined with Mrs. (Pla- 
tonica) Taylor [afterwards Mrs. J. 8, Mill], and the 
Unitarian Fox one day. Mill was also of the party, 
aid the husband—an obtuse, most joyous-natured 
man, the pink of social hospitality. Fox is a little 
thickset, bushy-locked man of five and forty, with 
bright, sympathetic, thoughtful eyes, with a ten- 
dency to pot-belly and snufiness. From these hints 
you can construe him; the best Socinian philo- 
phist going, but not a whit more. I shall like well 
enough to meet the man again, but I doubt he will 
not me. .. For me, from the Socinians as I take 
it, wird nichts. 

DR. SHEPHERD. 

A notice of our late friend Dr Shepherd, of 
Gatacre, one of the wittiest and most genial 
men of his time, is not quite so kindly :— 


Jan. 18, 1832.—Came upon Shepherd, the Unit- 
arian parson of Liverpool, yesterday, for the first 
time, at Mrs, Austin’s. A very large, purply, 
flabby man; massive head, with long, thin grey 
hair; eyes Voth squinting, both overlapping at the 
corners by a little roof of a brow, giving him (with 
hig ill-shut mouth) a kind of lazy, good-humoured 
aspect. For the rest, a Unitarian Radical, clear, 
steadfast, but every way limited. He said Jeffrey 
did not strike him as “a very taking man.” Lan- 
cashire accent, or some provincial one. Have long 
known the Unitarians intus et in cute, and never 
got any good of them, or any ill. 


It is at least satisfactory to find that we did 
Carlyle no harm, and we are glad to acknow- 
ledge that he has done us nothing but good. 

These and other passages we have given in 
our former notice illustrate Carlyle’s acrid 
judgments of almost every person he met. It 
ig no use disguising the tact that his temper 
was none of the sweetest; and that if he pene- 
trated more thoroughly into the real nature of 
men than any of his contemporaries he saw also 
the worst side more clearly than the )est side, 
just as he inclined to pessimism in his judg- 
ments on the social and political tendencies of 
our times. But his was a grand nature and a 
great heart, embittered as it was by early 
struggle with poverty and disappointment, and 
after reading this imvaluable instalment to- 
wards a complete biography we entirely adopt 
Mr. Froude’s words: “ When the Devil’s advo- 
cate has said his worst against Carlyle, he 
leaves a figure still of unblemished integrity, 
purity, loftiness of purpose, and inflexible resolu- 
tion to do right, as of a man living consciously 
under his Maker’s eye, and with his thoughts 
fixed on the account which he would have to 
render of his talents.” 


The Nineteenth Century. Kegan Paul and Co. 
The Contemporary Review. Strahan and Co. 
The Nineteenth Century is decidedly more 
interesting this month than the Contemporary, 
and contains scarcely an article which will not 
interest even the omnivorous general reader. It 
opens with another long list of protestations 
against the Channel Tunnel, comprising ever so 
many dukes, earls, barons, a few bishops, M.P.s, 
J.P.s, Reverends, &c. Following this protest 
are three short papers, taking the same view, by 
General Sir Lintorn Simmons, Lord Bury, and 
Major-General E. Hamley. Sir Lintorn Sim- 
mons, whose reputation as an engineer is second 
to none, contends that if the country had found 
it necessary, either in the interests of passengers 
or of trade, to procure increased facilities for 
crossing the Channel, it would long ere this have 
insisted upon the far more practicable and less 
costly expedient of making better harbours, so 
that larger ships might be used, havinga greater 
draught of water, which, being more steady and 
running at higher speed, would permit of 
through railway trucks and carriages being run, 
as proposed by Mr. Fowler, and reduce the 
journey between London and Paris to within 
a few minutes, probably less than half-an- 
hour, of what it will be through the Tunnel. 
In a forth paper M. Joseph Reinach, with light 
and airy sarcasm, dismisses all our English fears 
as preposterous, and rallies us on the “ injurious 
suspicions which are almost inducing a great 
civilised people to take a step backwards towards 
barbarism,” But even he cannot deny that 
a tunnel would occasion frequent panics, in- 
volving constant expenditure for fortifications 
against more or less imaginary enemies. There 
are two other political articles which will attract ° 
considerable attention at the present . crisis. 
One is by that particularly reactionary Liberal, 
Lord Brabourne, on what he is pleased to style 
“The Duty of Moderate Liberals,” which he 
exemplifies by endeavouring to thwart the 
present Ministry on every possible occasion. 
According to this eminent authority, the 
three traditional courses are open to Mode- 
rate Liberals—first, “to bow their necks 
before the yoke of Birmingham Radicalism, 
and trust their consciences and their opinions to 
the leaders who have so wounded the one and 
offended the other”; next, to form an in- 
dependent party of their own, and fight for their 
own hand; or, thirdly, to throw their weight 
into the scale of the Conservative Opposition. 
Having thus stated the three courses, the writer 
oddly enough comes to the conclusion that 
“no immediate action may be necessary on the 
part of the Moderate or Whig section of the 
Liberal party,” except that they must be 
“prepared to speak and vote in accordance with 
what they believe and say to each other in 
private conversation,” which indeed is quite 
obvious and hardly needed an elaborate paper 
to demonstrate. We rise into a higher and 
more bracing atmosphere in the next article, on 
“Town and Country Politics,” in which the 
Rev. J. Guinness Rogers, one of the principal 
representatives of cultured Nonconformity, shows 
that notwithstanding the Conservative reaction 
in London, and notwithstanding also the Brad- 
laugh difficulty, Liberalism is as strong as ever 
in the country, and the Prime Minister has as 
firm a hold upon his majority to-day as when 
he first resumed office. : 
The Contemporary has almost as little 
theology this month as its rival, and is strong 
in politics. ‘he principal paper is that by Mr. 
H. A. Freeman on “ The Position of the Austrian 
Power in South-Hastern Hurope.” His well- 
known bias against Austria is not concealed, 
and hig main conclusion is in the expression otf 
a hope that those provinces which have shared in 
the bondage of Lombardy and Venetia may yet 
share in their freedom from both the Turk and 
the Austrian. ‘There are two articles on the 
crisis in Ireland. One is entitled “The Social 
Revolution in Ireland.” The writer, R. 
Ww. A. Holmes, advocates the doubtful 
measures of compensation to landlords and 
wholesale emigration promoted by the State. 
Mr. Goldwin Smith, in an article entitled 
“Parliament and the Rebellion in _ Ire- 
land,” restates his well-known views on Ireland, 
and advocates the now discredited policy of 
coercion. We are told, he says, that “ Liberals 
shrink from what -they call coercing a nation. 
It ig with a conspiracy—and a conspiracy hav- 
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ing its real base in a foreign country—not with 
a nation, that they have to deal. If the veil 
could be raised, we should probably see that the 
mass of the Irish people were slaves and victims 
rather than members of the secret societies. 
On both sides of the Atlantic alike the Irish 
character, with all its attractiveness, is fatally 
wanting in moral courage and independence. 
Irishmen are driven and fleeced like sheep, not 
only by their priesthood, but by demagogues 
and political sharpers. ‘The blow which strikes 
down the conspiracy will set the people free.” 
But query: is there much more moral courage 
and indepeudence among the smaller farmers 
and the peasantry of England; and are they not 
justas much subject to these two ruling powers, 
the squire and parson of the country parish? 
Mr. Goldwin Smith is not so one-sided and 
reactionary as are most of the advocates of 
coercion. While urging energetic measures 
of repression he justly says of the Irish land- 
lords, that ‘‘their general failure to perform 
their duties has made their property as difficult 
for the State to defend as any property could be.” 

There is no article of a Theological character 
in the Nineteenth Century. In the Contem- 
porary there are two. The first is “ Disestab- 
lishment in Scotland,’ in which Principal 
Tulloch replies to the Free Church Dr. Rainy’s 
statistics and arguments, serenely oblivious of 
the fact that Scotland, like Ireland, is destined 
to have its Church disestablished, whether the 
Establishmentarians like it or not. So it is 
written in the Book of Fate, as we read it. 
The other article to which we referred igs an 
elaborate paper on Comparative Religion, en- 
titled “‘Samothrace and its Gods; a new ex- 
ploration,’ by Mr. J. S. Stewart Glennie, who 
has carefully studied the subject and has 
worked up a good deal of the graceful 
classical mythology in a very interesting form, 
The remaining articles are “British North 
Borneo, or Sabah,” a story of British adventure 
in the East, told by R. 8. Gundry; another 
contribution to the everlasting “ vivisection” 
controversy, in two papers, one entitled “An 
Evolutionist to Hvolutionists,” by Vernon Lee, 
the other, “The Hthics of Vivisection,” by Dr. 
S. Wilks, each advocating a different side of the 
controversy; “The Last King of Tahiti,” a 
charming sketch of a visit to the Hawaiian 
islands, by C. F. Gordon Cumming; and finally, 
what to most of our readers will prove the most 
attractive contribution in the present number, 
two articles under the common head, “ Pro- 
fessor ‘I’. H. Green—In Memoriam,” the former 
a sketch of the philosophy and teaching of this 
admirable and most accomplished man, by Mr. 
R. L. Nettleship, the other a narrative of per- 
sonal impressions and a sketch of character, by 
Professor James Bryce, M.P. 

Returning to the Nineteenth Century, the 
only article at all bearing on Theology is that 
entitled ‘The Goal of Modern Thought,” in 
which W. S. Lilly, writing from the Roman 
Catholic standpoint, strives to convince us that 
not only the pessimism of Schopenhauer, but 
even Kant’s “Critique of Pure Reason,’ one of 
the profoundest things that ever issued from 
the human intellect, effects the destruction of 
all theology and theological ethics, and makes 
wholly for evil. In an article entitled “The 
Arcady of our Grandfathers,” the Rey. Dr. Jessop 
reports, in an admirably life-like manner, the 
sayings and experience of some of the oldest 
peasantry of his Norfolk country parish, and 
proves incontrovertibly that the so-called English 
Arcadia of fifty or sixty years ago was in 
that district at least more like a scene 
in Dante’s “Inferno.” We must pass rapidly 
over the four next articles—all interesting and 
valuable in their way—* What is a Standard? ” 
a discussion of a currency question, by H. R. 
Grenfell, Governor of the Bank of England; 
“A School for Dramatic Art,” in which Mr. F. 
C. Burnand, the dramatic author, criticises an 
article on the same subject in the preceding 
number by another dramatic author, Mr. 
Hamilton Aide; “Notes on’ Turner’s Liber 
Studiorwm,” by the Rev. Stopford A. Brooke, 
which in their subtle criticism and delicate ap- 
preciation of beauty in Nature and Art make 
us long for the forthcoming work; and “ Anti- 
Vaccination, a Reply to Dr. Carpenter,” in 
which Mr. Peter Taylor, M.P., re-enforces with 
considerable force and ability his well-known 
views in that controversy. 


THE INQUIRER. 


We have reserved to the last what is to us, as 
it will be to most readers, the most fascinating 
article in the present number, “A Word About 
America,” by Mr. Matthew Arnold—a rich 
specimen of that famous critic’s mordant sar- 
casm, relieved by a gentle play of delicate 
humour. We are afraid it will make our sen- 
sitive American brethren very angry, but some 
of the most biting criticisms apply just as much 
to ourselves, and are not at all worse than the 
hard things that have been said about the 
British Philistine. Our critic quotes the 
Atlantic Monthly as saying that “the hideous: 
ness and vulgarity of American manners are 
undeniable,” and that “ redemption is only 
to be expected by the work of a few enthu- 
siastic individuals, conscious of cultivated 
tastes and generous desires.” Taking this as his 
text, and premising for our own benefit that the 
people of the United States are “the English 
on the other side of the Atlantic,’’ Mr. Arnold, 
in his own inimitable style, and in his old 
incisive way, points out that whereas our society 
in England distributes itself into Barbarians, 
Philistines, and Populace, America is just our- 
selves,with the Barbarians quite left out and the 
Populace nearly. ‘This leaves the Philistines for 
the great bulk of the nation—“ a livelier sort of 
Philistine than our Philistine middle class, but 
left allthe more to himself and to have his full 
swing.” The English middle class, continues 
Mr. Arnold, presents us at this day for our 
actual needs, and for the purposes of national 
civilisation, with a defective type of religion, 
a narrow range of intellect and knowledge, a 
stunted sense of beauty, a low standard of 
manners. “That type of life of which our 
middle class in Hngland are in possession ig one 
by which neither the Claims of intellect and 
knowledge are satisfied, nor the claims of beauty, 
nor the claims of social lifeand manners.” We 
are not concerned to deny the essential truth 
of this somewhat sweeping impeachment. But 
the sting of the article is in the sentence, 
“That which in England we call the middle 
class is in America virtually the nation.” It is 
generally industrious and religious as our 
middle class. Its religion, Mr. Arnold adds, 
somewhat scornfully, is even less invaded by 
the modern spirit than the religion of 
our middle class. He quotes an American 
of reputation as a man of science, who says 
that he lives in a town of a hundred and 
forty thousand people, of whom there are not 
fifty who do not imagine the first chapter of 
Genesis to be exact history. Probably there ig 
no Unitarian congregation to enlighten that be- 
nighted place. He quotes also Mr. R. W. 
Dale as saying that “ Orthodox Christian people 
in America are less troubled by attacks on 
the Orthodox creed than the like people in Eng- 
land; they seemed to feel sure of their ground 
and they showed no alarm.” He further quotes 
Mr. Lowell as himself describing his own nation 
as “the most common-schooled and the least 
cultivated people in the world.” ‘The old H.M. 
School Inspector peeps out in Mr. Arnold’s con- 
cluding remark that “good secondary schools, 
not with the programme of our classical and 
commercial academies, but with a serious pro- 
gramme really suited to the wants and capa- 
cities of those wko are to be trained, is what 
American civilisation most requires, is what our 
civilisation, too, at present most requires.” It 
will be seen that our American friends have little 
reason to complain of satire which .is directed 
with perfect impartiality upon ourselves. Liberal 
religionists on both sides of the Atlantie, except 
those of the old preternaturalist persuasion, will 
at least agree with this passage :— 


The real cultivation of the people of the United 
States, as of the English middle class, has been 
in and by its religion, its ‘‘ one thing needful; ” but 
the insufficiency of this religion is now every day 
becoming more manifest, It deals, indeed, with 
persovages and words which have an indestructible 
an inexhaustible truth and salutariness; but it is 
rooted and grounded in preternaturalism, it can 
receive those personages and those words only on 
conditions of preternaturalism, and a religion of 
preternaturalism is doomed—whether with or with- 
out the battle of Armageddon for which Lord Salis- 
bury is preparing—to inevitable dissolution, 


It is a striking article, whether the reader 
agrees with it or not, and this and Dr, Jessop’s 
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are the gems of a number of more than ordinary 
value and interest. 


Short Hotices. 


The Pioneer Boy, and How he Became President, 
By W. M. Thayer. (Hodder and Stoughton, 1882.) 
—This is a re-issue of the charming story of the 
“Life of Abraham Lincoln,” by the well-known 
author of a corresponding book on the late President 
Garfield, ‘‘ From Log Cabin to White House.” The 
delightful American essayist, Dr. Holland, in his 
“ Life of Lincoln,” characterises this little book as 
“a singularly faithful statement of the early experi- 
ence of Abraham Lincoln.” Thesauthor has now 
greatly improved and enlarged his work, and has 
had the advantage of access to the numerous lives 
of the President published since his death. Garfield 
and Lincoln were remarkably alike in the circum: 
stances of birth, early struggles, and later experi- 
ences; and for popular use Mr. Thayer’s two bio- 
graphies, constructed on precisely the same plan, 
are among the most fascinating works of the kind. 
The author in his humbler sphere has evidently 
followed the illustrious example of Thucydides in 
his reports of speeches and conversations, 

aA Lecture on Tobacco. By Russell Lant Car- 
penter, B,A.—The lecture recently delivered in the 
Bridport Town Hall, the Mayor presiding, has 
been published in a pamphlet form, with a few 
omissions and additions. The lecture appeared 
at the time in two successive numbers of the In- 
quirer, so that we need hardly remind our readers 
that it is an exceedingly effective plea addressed to 
the conscience, the pocket, and the self-interest 
of the smoker. We have heard of one valued 
friend—a minister too—who read it through, with 
pipe in his mouth, and remained unconverted. 
But there are some hardened sinners, so devoted to 
their bad habits, that sound reasoning is utterly 
lost upon them. It is a noteworthy fact that even 
the most inveterate smokers generally dissuade 
others from beginning what they acknowledge to 
be a bad habit, and wish they hadthe courage to 
free themselves from its slavery. 

Electricity and its Modern Applications. By 
Annie Besant. (London: Freethought Publishing 
Company.)—This little pamphlet is the substance of 
four very useful and interesting lectures delivered 
at the Hall of Science. Some time ago Dr. Aveling, 
to whose efforts was due the establishment af Science 
Classes at the Hall of Science under the South 
Kensington Department, instigated tae commence- 
ment of a series of ‘Hall of Science Thursday 
| Lectures,” and these lectures by Mrs. Besant fall 
under that category. 

Tact, Push, and Principle. By William M. 
Thayer. (Hodder and Stoughton, 1882.)—This is 
a very useful and instructive little work, from an 
' American source, the author of ‘“‘ The Pioneer Boy,” 
noticed above, and belonging to the same class as 
Smiles’s ‘‘ Self-Help,” “ Duty,” and “ Character.” 
It is full of quotations, biographical illustrations, 
&c., designed to recommend to young men the 
| practical elements of success as exemplified in the 
|lives and characters of successful men in various 
/departments of thought and work. Among the 
examples adduced are the most prominent men on 
both sides of the Atlantic, including several living 
names, and it is quite noteworthy that a large 
number belong to the Liberal movement in religion, 
There is a little of the Evangelical tone in some of 
the writer’s comments ; but it is also interesting to 
notice that the chapters in “ The Bible” and 
“Religion in Business,” are characterised by an 
eminently practical spirit, and are entirely free from 
the Orthodox dogmatism which used to characterise 
publications of this class, The book is admirably 
adapted for Chapel and School Libraries, and as a 
present to young men just entering upon the active 
duties of life. 


——¢—_— 


Hiterary Hotes. 


Tue Athenceum states that Mr. Darwin has left 
an autobiography behind him. ‘There has also been 
found among his papers a sketch of his father about 
equal in length to that of his grandfather which 
was published some time ago. 

Mr. Frovupr, in the first two volumes of his 
‘Life of Carlyle,” regrets that he has not been 
able to discover more of the letters which passed 
between Goethe and Carlyle. It now appears that 


* Arcady,” and Mr. Stopford Brooke’s ‘Notes,”| a series of hitherto inedited letters which passed 
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between these distinguished men of letters, and 
which has been recently discovered, will shortly ap- 
pear in the ‘‘ Magazin fiir die Literatur des In- und 
Auslandes.” 

Sir Daviw Weppersvurn, M.P., who recently re- 
turned from an extensive tour in South Africa, is 
engaged in preparing a paper for one of the 
monthly magazines, in which he will recount his 
experiences and give his opinions on the political 
problems which await solution in the South African 
colonies. 

Tur Haru or Lytton is engaged in preparing for 
publication during the ensuing autumn the earlier 
volumes of his father’s life. 

Mr. Foury has nearly ready his seventh volume 
of the “ Records of the English Province of the 
Society of Jesus.” This volume contains an ex- 
haustive list from original documents of the 
members of the Society in England and Ireland 
from the first foundation of the two provinces, with 
biographical and genealogical notices invaluable to 
the antiquary and genealogist. Mr. Foley also gives 
a great deal of hitherto unpublished information 
respecting the working of the penal laws in the 
Archbishopric of Canterbury, and in other dioceses, 

Mr. Erpyzst Lonereiuow, the son of the poet, 
announces that an authorised biography of his 
father will be issued in due time. 

Messrs. Macminuan Aanp Co. have in the press 
Professor Sayce’s long-expected edition of the first 
three books of Herodotus, which will form a 
volume of ‘‘ The Classical Library.” 

Mr. Bosworru Smita has completed his ‘ Life 
of the late Lord Lawrence.’ ‘he work is now 
undergoing careful revision. No date for its publica- 
tion has yet been fixed. 

Tue Irish Monthly for May gives the first of 
some articles entitled “O’Connell: his Diary from 
1792 to 1802 and Letters.” The diary, extending 
from O‘Connell’s seventeenth to his twenty-seventh 
year, and the letters have not hitherto appeared in 
print. The passages selected from the diary in the 
present number include notes on the acting of 
Kemble and Mrs. Siddons, records of O’Connell’s 
reading, &e. 

On May 14 will be published in Birmingham the 
first number of the Sunday Echo, a non-sectarian 
and, we understand, a non-political Sunday paper. 

‘Mrz. J. Comyns Carr will deliver the last course 
of Cantor Lectures for the present session at the 
Society of Arts, on Mondays, May 15 and 22, the 
subject being ‘‘ Book Illustration, Old and New.” 
In the first lecture Mr. Carr will treat of the 
proper relations of printed text and illustrated de- 
sign, and of the history of early wood engraving, 
The second lecture will be devoted to the considera- 
tion of the various modes of book illustration, and 
the modern development of wood engraving. 
Modern processes of illustration, and the influence 
of photography upon the art, will be considered in 
the last lecture. 


THE HIBBERT LECTURES. 
BUDDHISM. 


Professor Kuenen delivered his fifth and last 
Hibbert lecture in the theatre of the University 


' Museum, Oxford, on Saturday afternoon, April 


29, and at St. George’s Hall, London, on 
Friday morning, May 5. He descanted upon 
Buddhism, adding a general retrospect of 
the ground covered by the whole course of his 
discourses. He began by reminding his hearers 
that when Christianity was born in Palestine 
there was a world-wide religion in existence 
already, a religion which, unhindered by difference 
of nationality, had overstepped the boundaries 
of its fatherland two centuries before. This 
was Buddhism, the frstbornamong the universal 
religions. Repeated attempts had been made 
to raise it to the rank of parent of the other 
two, Christianity and Islam. But a single 
glance was enough to teach us that in these 
theories a lively fancy played the chief part. 
The advent of Buddhism to Western Asia came 
far too late in the day to have had anything to 
do with the genesis of Christianity. Philo’s 
Indian gymnosophists were not Buddhists, and 
to Clement of Alexandria, who mentions the 
Buddha as the founder of a religion whom his 
followers, ‘‘ because of his supereminent worth,” 
reyerenced as a god, that religion wag still— 
i.e., in the former half of our third century—a 
remote phenomenon. But the study of Buddhism, 
though not for any light shed thereby on the 
origin of Christianity, the lecturer deemed not 
the least important part of his task, owing to 
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the relation in which it stood to the national 
religion of India. He owned he approached the 
problem with fear and trembling, for lack of the 
necessary preparation. In Buddhistic phrase, 
his place was not in “the community,” but 
among the “adherents.” The close connection 
between Buddhism and Brahmanism was 
denied by no one. But though not many 
years ago Indian scholars like Weber, Max 
Duncker, and Monier Williams thought 
Buddhism sprang from the earlier creed only as 
the French revolution, for instance, sprang from 
the ancient régime, that time had gone by. 
Many facts had gradually led to a notable change 
in the conception of the relations between Brah- 
manism and Buddhism, and we were now told 
that ‘ the priest-ridden, caste-ridden nation” of 
which Buddha was said to be the redeemer is 
the creature of the Western imagination. The 
evidence compelling us to tone down the tra- 
ditional opposition was reviewed at some length, 
the rock-inscribed edicts of the Buddhist Con- 
stantine, Asoka, King of Magadha in the third 
century B.C., supplying the firmest foundations 
for our knowledge of the earlier Buddhism, They 
were shown to breathe throughout a spirit of 
appreciative tolerance. To the citations from 
these epigraphic texts, 2,100 years old, were 
added others from the Buddhistic scripture, as 
expounded by Mr. T’. W. Rhys Davids (Hibbert 
lecturer last year), Kern, Oldenberg, the Rev. J. 
Wood, Biihler, Max Miiller (first Hibbert lec- 
turer), Senart, and others. In these texts 
Brahman was not a term of reproach, buta title 
of honour. Buddhism when in power did not 
abolish castes, as witness Ceylon, where it was 
a question whether its adherents did not intro- 
ducethem. The great extent to which Budd- 
hism was indebted to Brahmanism for its doc- 
trine and organisation, as proved by continued 
research, was exemplified in many particulars. 
The Buddhist metaphysics and ethics were alike 
borrowed from the older systems. Even the 
Buddhist monachism was copied, down to minute 
details, from Brahmanic ascetics, though it 
should be added that asceticism holds quite a 
different place in Brahmanism from that which 
ittakesin Buddhism. Even gregarious asceticism 
was pre-Buddhistic, and Sakya-Muni did no- 
thing unheard of in gathering round his hermit- 
age a circle of disciples. At this very moment it 
was being eagerly discussed whether the ascetical 
communion of the Jainas had not been formed just 
before the Buddhist monkish order. Mr. Rhys 
Davids had shown that the Buddhists appropri- 
ated a large measure of the popular wit and wis- 
dom of the Indians, carrying it with them and 
spreading it everywhere, so that after many wan- 
derings it reached our quarter of the globe. The 
founder of the new faith lived and died a Hindoo, 
and the fact being certain that the universal reli- 
gion sprang out of the national, they had been 
brought so much the nearer to the real question 
before them—namely, how this came about. This 
problem was only to be solved by a critical ex- 
amination of the legendary history of the 
Buddha, an inquiry of enormous difliculty, in- 
volving the discussion of all the various theories 
of any importance down to Senart’s explanation 
of the founder as a mythical sun-hero. The 
same thesis was new defended on a far broader 
scale, and still more thoroughly by Kern in his 
great work on the history of Buddhism in India, 
the publication of which began at Haarlem last 
year. The real question seemed to the lecturer 
to be whether Buddhism was or was not “une 
ceuvre impersonelle.” As he did not aspire to 
an epitaph such as Phaeton’s, he would not 
himself attempt a solution. He limited himself 
to the expression of opinions justified by the 
present state of the researches. He evolved 
much meaning from the short formula of ad- 
hesion to Buddhism :—‘“T take refuge with the 
Buddha, the doctrine (dharma), and the com- 
munity (sangha).” The result of the investiga- 
tion was this—A monastic order with affiliated 
believers—such was Buddhism. It was always 
so represented in the legend of the founder. The 
crowds he gathered round him might make us 
forget it; but he himself remained a monk, and 
they who followed him on his journeys were 
monks likewise. Why should we not accept 
this representation as it stands? They had 
now learned the terms in which to put the 
question as to the origin of Buddhism. It was 
not the point of departure—the order of 
Bhikshus .or Mendicants itself—that they had 


to account for, since it rose quite naturally out 
of Brahmanism, and was not the only one of its 
kind. Nor was it that emancipation from the 
Vedas which doubtless characterised it from the 
first, for in this, too, it had been shown to have 
followed existing analogy. Even the spread of 
the Buddhistic order beyond the boundaries of 
Magadha, with its continued existence after its 
first formation, was, however remarkable, by no 
means inexplicable. Why should we not sup- 
pose, in accordance with the indications of the 
sacred books themselves, that, in distinction 
from earlier ascetic unions which remained de- 
pendent upon their teacher and upon his pre- 
sence with them, the Buddhistic order extended 
itself more freely and took up fresh members 
wherever it had established its branches? But 
now, added the lecturer, they had reached a 
point, if he were not mistaken, at which analogy 
failed them. For Buddhism was not content 
with this freer and wider extension of its borders. 
Without ceasing to be a monastic order, it be- 
came a Church. It took up into itselffcountless 
lay brothers and sisters. Presently it over- 
stepped the boundaries, not only of its narrower 
fatherland, but even of India itself. It estab- 
lished itself in Ceylon, in every region to which 
its missionaries could penetrate. Whence was 
this? How did a religion for the world spring 
out of a monastic order? They would not 
exaggerate the difficulty of such conquests. 
Up to a certain point such an extension was 
not unnatural. The householder looked up to 
the ascetic with reverence and admiration, 
while the ascetic, on his side, depended on the 
lay brethren for his daily rice, and was thus 
naturally led to show them goodwill, and to 
give attention to their questions and difficulties. 
And when, during the rainy season, the ascetic 
left the forests awhile, a closer connection would 
establish itself between them and the farmers. 
Under special circumstances and in particular 
places this bond might be drawn still closer. 
Nay, Buddhism provided something more than 
this voluntary and loose relation between the 
monks and the laymen. For its wpdsakas, or 
“adherents,” though they did not withdraw 
from social life, yet renounced the laws and 
usages prevalent in society. And the monks 
on their side went out to preach and to convert. 
Though we could not follow the detailed course 
of their propaganda, it admitted of no doubt 
that they early devoted themselves to missionary 
enterprise. ‘lhe history of Christianity fur- 
nished us with a truly striking analogy— 
indeed, more than one. As contemplative 
asceticism prepared the way in India for 
the rejection of the authority of the Vedas, so 
did the ecclesiastical Reformation of the sixteenth 
century find its antecedents in the medieval 
mysticism, and in the cloisters where it was 
most sedulously cherished. Again, there were 
the Western Mendicant orders, especially the 
Franciscans, between whom and the Buddhistic 
brotherhood an elaborate parallel was drawn. 
Take away the Papal crosier, and substitute the 
unbounded freedom and toleration of India, and 
there would grow up a community similar to 
the Buddhistic Church. There was another 
thing. Francis and Buddha had in common a 
tender compassion embracing every living thing, 
not. forgetting “our brothers, the birds,’ and 
“our sisters, the swallows,” but turning, above 
all, to suffering man. And this one thing— 
was it not much? Was it not everything? 
After all, the ascetic’s effort to flee from the 
world was a selfish one. But it need not remain 
so. The ascetic might strive to make others 
partakers of the salvation which he had bimself 
found outside the world. Now, in Buddhism 
this radical change of spirit was realised, and it 
was this, the lecturer thought, which must be set 
down to the personal initiative of the Founder. 
Even those who questioned the right thus to 
argue from the work to the work-master would 
readily grant that the thought thus ascribed to 
the Founder did actually become a power in the 
order he founded, and take a foremost place 
among the causes which led to its amazing 
extension. As we liked to picture him in 
history, such in thought and deed was the 
Buddha in the legend. It was tender pity for 
suffering humanity that made, according to the 
legend, the Saviour of the World, and it was 
that same feeling which the spread of the story 
could not fail to warm everywhere into life. 
And now, at the close of the whole review, 
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asked Dr. Kuenen, what had we gained that 
would bring us nearer our goal? This, that we 
had learnt how Hinduism became international 
in Buddhism, and in this knowledge was found 
the key to the latter. ‘ Buddhism sprang from 
a single Indian monastic order; asceticism— 
more specifically the Brahmanic, the con- 
templative asceticism—was the connecting link 
between the national and the universal religion” 
—such were the fruits gathered from their 
study. He needed not to sound the praises of 
the Buddhistic ethics, as though anyone had 
run them down, nor to dwell on their beneficent 
influence in more lands than one. Reckon fully 
with the meaning and the consequences of its 
principle. It must and it did result in absolute 
quietism—nay, apathy, as was fully shown. It 
was matter for thankfulness that at first com- 
passion overbalanced quietism. But that quiet- 
ism had at last maimed compassion, who could 
wonder? 

In speaking of the limits between which 
Buddhism swayed to and fro he had had Chris- 
tianity in his mind. Our judgment of the two 
religions could only gain in value by our placing 
them side by side and letting the light fall on 
their resemblances and their differences. No 
comparison could be more natural, though it 
would be far otherwise if the doctrine touching 
God adopted by each-of the two religions formed 
the heart of it and determined its character. In 
that case Christianity would have nothing in 
common with Buddhism, for it had ‘been said 
of the latter, not without reason, that, if a re- 
ligion at all, it was at any rate a religion with- 
out God. But for more reasons than one, no 
such standard could be accepted, without ex- 
tremely important qualifications. Although the 
theological conviction was far from being 
matter of indifference, yet in religion still more 
stress must be laid upon the disposition of the 
affections, upon the tone of mind, upon the con- 
secration of heart and life. We must remember 
also that the denial of God’s existence rested in 
the original Buddhism upon a purely philoso- 
phical basis, and left the popular belief in the 
Devas undisturbed; while in the later develop- 
ment, with its deification of the Buddha, scarcely 
any trace of it was left. In spite of this differ- 
ence, then, the resemblance between Buddhism 
aud Christianity retained all its significance. 
In-the one, as in the other, the idea of the re- 
demption was the central point. In both reli- 
gions the ideal of self-denial, purity, devotion 
was realised by the Founder himself. The 
moral requirements of the two coincided in some 
of their main features and in many details. Nor 
was this all. By the side of the Buddhistic we 
had the Christian monachism, with the striking 
likeness between them. But not even this like- 
ness struck one so much as the fact that two- 
thirds, or at least a whole half of the Christian 
Church recognised life in the cloister as the 
complete realisation of the demands of Chris- 
tianity. But still deeper, nay fundamental, 
was the difference between the two religions. 
In Buddhism there was monasticism from 
the first. In Christianity it appeared later 
on and gradually, winning in the face of 
opposition its place in Catholicism. And this 
was nojmere chronological difference. ‘There 
could be no Buddhism without bhikshus—there 
was a Christianity without monks. In other 
words, that which in the one case constituted 
the very essence of the religion, and could not 
be eliminated from it even in thought without 
annulling the system itself, was in the other 
case but one of the many forms under which 
the religion revealed itself, or rather the natural 
but one-sided development of certain elements 
in the original movement, coupled with gross 
neglect of others having equal or still higher 
rights. ‘The conditions under which Buddhism 
arose were before them. What a contrast in 
the genesis of Christianity! Born out of the 
national life of the Jews, Christianity stood in 
immediate connection with the political pressure 
of those days that revived the aspiration kindled 
in the course of ages by the national religion. 
Accordingly it was at first intimately bound up 
with the Jewish nationality. The first Christians 
never dreamt of withdrawing from their own 
people. When, after a time, their religion 
revealed in action the universalism which from 
the first had belonged to it in principle, the 
inevitable issue was that a great part of 
Israelitism accompanied the newly-born world- 
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religion on its march through the Roman 
Empire. But this could not obviate the neces- 
sity, wherever it settled down, of adapting itself 
to new circumstances and assuming new forms. 
Ina word, Christianity was calculated, by virtue 
of its origin, to enter into ever fresh combina- 
tions with the national life of its confessors. It 
could not help nationalising itself, nor had it 
ceased throughout the centuries to do so. In 
such a history how could monachism, or any 
other one-sided phenomenon whatever, possibly 
be more than one of the many shoots of the 
wide-spreading tree? But it was not only as 
regards its form that the special characteristic 
of Christianity was explained by its origin. To 
its birth from the Jewish, in distinction from 
every other nationality, it owed an essential 
portion of the content to which amid all 
its changes it had never been untrue. The 
lecturer spoke of it now with exclusive 
reference to the contrast with Buddhism, 
he difference between which and Christianity 
was closely connected, he showed, with the re- 
spective absence and presence in the two cases 
of these specifically Jewish elements. Christian 
aggressiveness against unbelievers and misbe- 
lievers was quite wanting in Buddhism. Again 
Christianity, in right of its Israelite lineage, 
inherited the idea of the Kingdom of God, an 
idea which was the secret of its power and the 
pledge of its endurance. They stood, he said, 
in conclusion, at the end of the path marked out 
for them to tread together. His audience would 
forgive the hope that no further justification of 
his thesis was necessary. If not already borne 
out by the facts it would be labour lost to try 
and prove itnow. Only a few more hints would 
be in point. Bearing in mind the distinction 
between universalism as a fact and as a princi- 
ple, they had to note, not the area and number 
of the adherents of each of the three world- 
religions, but their character, and then none 
could hesitate to award to Christianity the palm 
of universalism. It was the best for the work 
of inspiring and hallowing personal and national 
lite. Up toacertain point only did Islam and 
Buddhism acquit themselves of their task. 
There they found a line drawn which they could 
not pass, because their origin forbade it, as was 
pointed out. And now the third wor!d-religion P 
Richard Rothe had said—* Christianity is the 
most mutable of all things. ‘That is its 
special glory.” History refused to be silenced 
by the outcries raised on all sides by the 
paradox. That Christianity was liable to 
deprivation might be granted, but mutable in 
itself—never! It had been fixed once for all 
in the Founder’s life and teaching, according to 
one; in the New ‘l'estament, shouted another ; 
in the Church, cried a third; im such and such a 
Protestant creed, insisted a fourth. But Rothe 
was right. Historical criticism recognised the 
great difference between the three main types— 
the earliest confessors of Jesu’s name, the 
Catholics, and the Protestants. What was the 
sum of them but Christianity, and how could 
that religion be denied to be “ the most mutable 
of all things?” And, in spite of all appear- 
ances to the contrary, this mutability of Chris- 
tianity remained a priceless blessing. What 
was unable to change might continue to exist, 
but had ceased to live. And religion must lye, 
if it was to answer its destiny, and, refusing to 
freeze into formulas, was to work like the leaven, 
to inspire and to strengthen all. Casting a 
single glance forward, Dr. Kuenen discussed in 
a few parting words the future of Christianity 
in these troublous times, and pointed those who 
had lost confidence in ecclesiastical forms to the 
universalism of the Gospel as the sheet-anchor 
of their hope. Highteen centuries bore mighty 
promise of its weathering the storms howling 
round us. Not yet was the vital power 
exhausted which manifested itself so clearly 
in the rise of the Catholic Church and again 
at the Reformation in the sixteenth century. 
Our own experience bore witness to it, and the 
future, too, would proclaim it! 


Tux Hon. and Rev. William H, Fremantle, M.A., 
formerly Fellow of All Souls’ College, Oxford, has 
been elected Bampton Lecturer for the ensuing year. 

Hosriran SaturpAy in Binuincuam.—The col- 
lections made on Saturday last in the workshops 
and factories in Birmingham on behalf of the medi- 
cal charities of the town have produced up to the 
present £4,347, as against £3,434 last year. 
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Our Contenrporaries, 


DARWINISM AND THEOLOGY. 


The New York Independent (Liberal Congre- 
gationalist), in a leading article on Darwin, 
writes :— 

The attitude of the Church toward him, more 
hostile than suspicious even, is an occasion for deep 
mortification. Never has an investigator lived less 
polemic, more careful, more candid, more anxious 
for the truth and nothing else than Darwin. He 
has not one word to say against religion. He re- 
cognised God as a Creator, and then sought to find 
out, by most careful inquiry from Nature, how the 
world of living things was made. Because his object 
was truth, and becauselhe sought it with great candcur 
and devotion, he ought to have been regarded by our 
Christian teachers as a dear friend. But such was 
not the case. No man of the age was so 
feared and hated by the large body of Christian 
teachers—we will not say all—as was Darwin. The 
reason was that the explanation he gave of the pro- 
duction of species was one that contradicted their 
notion of the interpretation of an obscure part of 
the Bible. His theory was not the one common up 
to his time, of special creations; but of develop- 
ment or evolution. With great ingenuity and great 
wealth of research be expounded this doctrine, first 
propounding a very gradual development from the 


mere predominant survival of such individuals as’ 


were but slightly better adapted than others to 
their environment. Afterward other ideas, his own 
or suggested by his disciples, introducing other 
forces and more sure and rapid in their action, 
have now greatly modified the original idea as pro- 
pounded by Darwin and enunciated by Spencer. 
But this great idea of evolution has been accepted 
as a basis for research by the whole world of 
students and has given rise to aimarvellous range of 
discovery. Whether true or not, it has given a bio- 
logical philosophy which is generally accepted, and 
is of the deepest interest, as it brings us so much 
nearer to the original of existence. But,the attitude 
of a great mass of religions dogmatism to this new 
philosophy has been no less than scandalous, It has 
been most unfortunate, becaase it has put religion 
in the false position of hostility to investigation, 
Religious faith has now adapted itself, as it easily 
could, to the new doctrine. Religion does not live 
with one scientific theory, and perish if attached to 
another, At the meeting of the LHvyangelical 
Alliance, in New York, Dr. Hodge read a paper to 
prove that “ Darwinism is Atheism”; but now pro- 
bably not a professor in Princeton Seminary would 
Gare to make the assertion. Certainly the President 
of Princeton College has again and again since then 
shown us how Christian faith may be harmonised 
with the doctrine of development. It is not the 
fashion nowadays so much as it was for religious 
teachers to abuse what has become the prevalent 
scientific position, ‘Too many Christian scientists 
believe in it, and those who cursed it in the name 
of the Lord are beginning to fear that their curses 
may come home to roost, and all but a few, of 
small discretion, now hold their peace. So Darwin 
has died, having revolutionised the thought of the 
scientific world and silenced his theological foes. 
Not (now, perhaps, but by-and-by it may be seen 
that he has done much indirectly to put religious 
faith, as well as scientific knowledge, on a higher 
plane. The riddle of Samson may again come 
true, and out of the strong may,come forth sweetness, 
From the philosophy of the world which he has ex- 
pounded may come forth new and rich evidences of 
a wonder-working God. 


—_——_@——_—_—_ 


f EMERSON AND CARLYLE, 

The Spectator writes :— 

Emerson and Carlyle were in their way very re- 
markable contrasts, Emerson was as benignant 
and gentle as Carlyle was arrogant and bitter. Mr. 
Ruskin has asked, ‘‘ What can you say of Carlyle, 
except that he was born in the clouds, and struck 
by lightning?” Of Emerson it might, perhaps, be 
also said that he was born in the clouds, but as- 
suredly not that he was struck by lightning. There 
is nothing scathed or marred about him, nothing 
sublime, though something perhaps better —a 
little of the calm of true majesty, He has the 
keon kindliness of the highest New-England culture, 
with a touch of majesty about him that no other 
New-England culture shows. He has the art of 
saying things with a tone of authority quite un- 
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known to Carlyle, who casts his thunderbolt, but 
never forgets that he is casting it at some unhappy 
mortal whom he intends to slay. That is no 
Emerson’s manner ; he is never aggressive. He has 
that regal suavity which settles a troublesome 
matter without dispute. There is no thinker of 
our day who, for sentences that have the ring of 
oracles, can quite compare with Emerson. Mr. 
Arnold, in a sonnet written near forty years ago, on 
_-Emerson’s essays, said— 
“ A yoice oracular has pealed to day ; 
To-day a hero’s banner is unfurled.” 

And the first line at least was true, whatever may 
be said of the second. No man has compressed 
more authoritative insight into his sentences than 
Emerson. He discerns character more truly than 
Carlyle, though he does not describe with half the 
fervent vigour. There is something far more royal 
and certain in Mr. Emerson’s insight than in all 
the humorous brilliance of Carlyle. 

The Saturday Review speaks of Emerson as the 
only man who exercised on the ideas of a generation 
younger than his own an influence comparable in its 
depth and penetration to Mr. Darwin’s. He philo- 
sophised like a poet and wrote poetry like a philo- 
sopher; wherefore specialists of both kinds are 
disappointed with him. Yet for this very reason 
his work has a higher strain and a subtler charm 
than faultless verse or vigorous dialect often attains. 
He is a more deadly enemy to formulas than Car- 
lyle, because a profounder one. The resemblance 
between their thoughts {as between their styles so 
far as there is any) lies only on the stirface. Car- 
lyle taught men to mock at formulas, Emerson to 
rise above them. Carlyle’s prophecying and testi- 
mony became at last a string of opposition formulas 
after their own kind, and just as easy, when a man 
had learned them, to make intellectual counters of 
as the old ones. We greatly doubt if any one ever 
succeeded in extracting a formula from Hmerson. 
No modern writer is fuller of the philosophical spirit, 
or less explicit on particular philosophical questions. 
He contemplated not only without dogmatising, but 
without criticising inthe ordinary sense. He found 
Plato’s greatness not so much in his eloquence or 
intellectual subtilty as in his being a ‘‘ a balanced 
soul,” “a man who could see two sides of a thing.” 
He relished the oriental mystics, and enjoyed the 
active life of the modern world; not alternately or 
as corrective one to the other, but at the same time, 
and with full consciousness of both being good in 
their kind and embodying truths. Originality is 
one of the attributes most commonly ascribed to 
Emerson, and justly. Nevertheless, like most men 
of creative mind, he thought very meanly of 
originality in the popular sense. This contemplator 
was no dreamer; like the ideal Athenian described 
by Pericles, he was in no wise unmanned by 
philosophy. Emerson, in fine, was a man of 
notable and singular power in English letters; a 
thinker, the operation of whose works is more 
easilyjreflected on than described, more easily felt than 
reflected on, and goes deeper than that of instruc- 
tors who make mere formal professions. 

Punch has the following graceful lines :— 

Ratpe Wanpo Hmuerrson. 
Born, May 25, 1803. Died, April 27, 1882. 
A cheery Oracle, alert and quick, 

Amidst the joyless voices of the hour— 
The dirges dull of singers who are sick, 

The peevish plaints of thinkers who are sour — 
Its utterance was still of hope and health ; 

Its silence lessens the World’s better wealth, 


———S 


THE BRAHMO SOMAJ AND DEAN STANLEY. 

In a letter to Canon Farrar, published in the 
Calcutta Liberal, P. C. Mazoomdar pays the 
following tribute to the memory of Dean 
Stanley :— 

What young Hindoo, who has been to the land 
of his conqueror, can wipe off the memory of the 
warm cordiality, the hearty sympathy, and the un- 
speakable grace with which Dean Stanley greeted to 
his hearth and his table, or took him over ex- 
plaining everything of the great national sanctuary 
committed to his care which, in his own beautiful 
words, “‘enshrines the witness and the genius of 
every sect alike, that temple of silence and recon- 
ciliation in which the enmities of twenty genera- 
tions lie buried and forgiven.” His heart as wide, 
or wider perhaps than the sanctuary over which he 
presided, reconciled not only sect with sect, but 
race with race, and the Hindoo felt, while looking 
up to him, that he was looking upon the face not of 
a conqueror, not of a teacher and a missionary who 
would denounce his faith, and criticise his conyic- 
tion, but of a brother, of a friend, of a hwmane 


sympathetic man. More than ten years ago a re- 
markable meeting was held in your City of London 
to receive a leader and reformer of our race, viz., 
Keshub Chunder Sen. You know he is the head 
of the Brahmo Somaj, the Theistic Church of 
India, 
meeting. He referred to what he said to Bishop 
Cotton when that great divine asked his advice 
whether he should accept office in India. ‘‘ Accept 
it by all means,” said Dean Stanley, ‘‘ because I 
believe you will not only act impartially towards 
Christian churches in that country, but you will be 
able to do justice to the old religion of India.” If 
that hope was fulfilled in Bishop Cotton, it was 
more than fulfilled in the attitude which the Dean 
himself always observed towards the Brahmo Somaj, 
Hig enthusiasm of humanity was evidenced by his 
feeling ‘that every Church is great and noble only 
in proportion as it is able to recognise what is noble 
and great in other Churches, and that we approach 
most nearly to the spirit of the Founder of our 
Faith in proportion as we are able to recognise his 
traces in every form and shape of human excellence 
wherever it might be seen.” To him the most 
convincing proof of the divine origin of Christianity 
was that haying sprung from the Hast it was able 
to assimilate the West, and that proceeding back 
from Hurope it may once again win the higher in- 
telligence of the remote Hast. He hoped and 
desired that India should not take without change 
and modification the European form of Christianity, 
but that there should rise some native form of 
Indian Christianity. He has not been spared to 
enjoy the fulfilment of his glorious predictions. 
But if from the better world to which he has pro- 
ceeded he can still watch the progress of our race 
he will see that in India there is slowly growing up 
a national religion embodying the divine truths of 
Christianity, through a process of national develop- 
ment, which combines the characteristic spirit of 
the East and West. The Church of the Brahmo 
Somaj of India in its New Dispensation recognises 
not only what is great and noble in all other 
Churches, but finds the light manifest in all these, 
as the broken fragments of the “light that 
lighteth every man that cometh into the world.” 
In India the great spiritual pantheism of our fore- 
fathers recognised the traces of the Divine Spirit in 
every form of human worth and excellence. Our 
departed friend in recognising the traces of the 
Founder of his faith in every Church and every phase 
of virtue and piety, only proved how deeply the 
ancient Aryan nature was sealed in his heart. It is 
the primeval spirit of Hindooism manifest through 
an unsectarian all-embracing Christianity. And if 
he did but know our profound soul-felt relations to 
the everlasting sonship of Christ, he would, I am 
sure, accept usin his heart as Christians though 
we do not take that name. A reformed Hindoo of 
the Brahmo Somaj, like Lessing’s Nathan the Wise, 
might exclaim in his presence ‘‘ that which makes 
me a Christian to thee, makes thee a Hindoo to me.” 
Yes, sir, in the late Dean Stanley we discovered a 
sympathiser who, going beyond the limitations of 
name and creed, saw into the soul of all true re- 
ligion and interpreted it with a nameless catholicity 
that produced endless responses, according to the 
variety of nature to which it was addressed. The 
religion of modern India in the Brahmo Somaj has 
no name, Wecallit Theism, but finding that not 
to be expressive enough we have begun to call it 
the New Dispensation. But however we may desig- 
nate it, it means nothing more than that recon- 
ciliation of the faith of the Hast and West which 
involves within it the religious future of maukind. 
To develop that religious future in life and doctrine 
amongst his own nation none laboured more faith- 
fully, and suffered more unpopularity, than did the 
departed great man. He has baptised England, 
yea and India also, in a new spirit of Christianity. 
He has helped forward our aspirations towards a 
universal Christian ideal more effectively than any 
other of his countrymen, And itis only in warm 
participation of that enthusiasm of humanity that 
filled his soul I venture to address you this humble 
letter. 


We cannot but feel that his spirit inspires you, 
and his sympathies you represent. We feel that 
you too would be delighted to find in India a new 
fold of Christ filled with other sheep than those who 
obey the old party cries of an exhausted Christen- 
dom, that you cannot view with indifference in 
India an order of national assimilation of the im- 
mortal traths of Christ’s life, teaching and death 
which is sure to make not only India new, but also 
re-act upon the moral and spiritual development of 
England. 


Dean Stanley’s was the first speech of the|- 


Correspondence, 


FREE WILL AND NECESSITY. 
TO THE EDITOR. 


Sir,—* C. B. U.” is of opinion that man could 
not be a morally responsible being if he were 
not independent of conditions in the forming of 
his determinations, or, in other words, if it were 
not possible in precisely the same conditions of 
character and surroundings that he skould have 
determined in a different way from that in 
which he did determine. To me it is evident 
that it is not independence of conditions, but it 
is the possession of a power of self-government, 
which is the ground of man’s moral responsi- 
bility. In childhood, before the young being 
has acquired this power, he cannot reasonably 
be considered morally responsible; and it is 
by the acquirement of this power in the pro- 
gress of his mental development, and not by 
passing from dependence to independence of 
conditions, that he becomes so. 

Independence of conditions would be some- 
thing worse than insanity. It would be power 
to do the most insane acts without being insane. 
It would be not only the power to determine as 
wisely and well when we are ignorant and 
badly disposed, as we could and would deter- 
mine if we were well informed and well dis- 
posed; but also the power to determine and act 
most absurdly and wickedly, however intelligent 
and well disposed we might be. It would make 
our character and surroundings of no effect in 
the causation of our determinations and acts. 

When my conscience tells me that I am to 
blame for having done wrong, why does it do 
soP ‘0. B.U.” says it does so because my con- 
viction is that under the circumstances—that 
is, in the internal and external conditions which 
then existed—I could have determined to do 
right. These words may mean that my convic- 
tion is that I have a power of self-government. 
And it is because I have this conviction, because 
I find that this conviction is in agreement with 
facts, that I feel that I am to blame when I 
have deliberately done wrong. Or the words 
may mean that it could have been that I should 
have determined otherwise in the then existing 
internal and external conditions. And it is be- 
cause I find that this conviction is not in agree- 
ment with facts that I reject it. 

“C. B.U.” says that by the rejection of this last 
conviction moral disapprobation in the ordinary 
sense of these words is very effectually extin- 
guished. And we may say that it is so in this 
sense; because in this sense the words imply 
not only the correct conviction that man has a 
power of self-government, but also the erroneous 
conviction that man is independent of conditions 
in the exercise of this power. But by this change 
moral disapprobation in a true sense is sub- 
stituted for moral disapprobation in the 
ordinary sense of the words. And this true 
kind of moral disapprobation is much more 
beneficial in its influence upon man’s social 
feelings and the formation of his character than 
the ordinary half true and half erroneous kind, 
because it retains all that is beneficial in the 
ordinary kind of moral disapprobation, and 
which goes with the truth that man has a power 
of self-government; and it excludes all that is 
injurious in the ordinary kind, and which ad- 
heres to the erroneous supposition that man is 
independent of conditions in the exercise of his 

ower of self-government. 

T should no say to the criminal, as “ C. B. Wis 
supposes, “ my poor fellow, make yourself quite 
easy,” and so forth. All this I might say if I 
imagined that man’s character and his deter- 
minations are formed for him and not by hin, 
and if I had no knowledge of the influences by 
which evil has been and good may be produced 
in the causation of character and conduct— 
knowledge which could not exist if man were 
independent of conditions in the forming of his 
determinations. But with the knowledge of the 
courses of character and conduct, I should say 
to the evil doer—‘ Do not run away with the 
idea that because in this case you have been 
caused to fail to exercise your power of self- 
government effectually, therefore, you have no 
such power. Remember that you have a power 
of self-government; and that itis your duty to 
exert this power to put down all wrong impulses. 
And that therefore you haye demerit when you 
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neglect todo so. And remember that by failing 
to do so you not only injure others, but at the 
same time you injure yourself, by causing your- 
self to be regarded with disapprobation and 
dislike. For men cannot feel towards the wrong 
doer as they feel towards those who act rightly. 
And you weaken your moral habits, instead of 
strengthening them as you would do by the 
effectual exercise of your power of self-govern- 
ment upon all proper occasions. It is folly to 
excuse yourself upon the plea that you ‘ could not 
help it. To say that you could not help it is 
to say that you have no power of self-govern- 
ment; and this is not true, unless you are in- 
sane. Let us hope that in the future the 
recollection of this experience will be an in- 
fluence to induce you to exert your power of 
self-government effectually. And I hope you 
will determine that it shall be so.” . 

And I certainly should not think of punish- 
ments as effectual means of reformation. I 
should only look upon them as very ineffectual 
means, which must be employed in the present 
state of society to remedy in some small degree 
the evil effects of the injurious formation of 
character and causation of conduct which are 
the natural effects of the injurious social in- 
fluences to which all are now subjected from 
infancy, and of which the most influential for 
evil has been the ignorance of society respecting 
the causes of character and conduct, and the 
consequent erroneous idea in which it is sup- 
posed that man is the primary or independent 
cause of his determinations and his acts, or, in 
other words, it is den‘ed that the formation of 
man’s determinations, though dependent in part 
upon his personal agency, is in all cases depen- 
dent in the first place upon internal and external 
conditions, operating, of course, according to 
supreme laws of causation. 

For this absence of knowledge and this denial 
are the root-cause of evil from which have pro- 
ceeded the defective formation of the character 
of mankind, which has hitherto been universal, 
and all the injurious effects in the social arrange- 
ments and in the general social proceedings of 
mankind consequent upon this defective forma- 
tion of character. Punishments are necessary 
evils in the present state of society. But, with 
the ideas from which they proceed, when it is 
supposed that man is himself the primary cause 
of his determinations and his acts, they are 
causes of very injurious feelings between man 
and man, and are very powerful causes of evil 
in the formation of character. And if man’s 
determinations were formed by him indepen- 
dently of conditions, how could he be influenced 
to determine beneficially by punishments or by 
any other means P 

I think that any one who will consider these 
remarks will see that there is no likeness be- 
tween what seems to your highly respected 
correspondent “ C. B. U.” to be the logical out- 
come of my doctrine of causation in relation to 
human conduct, and the inferences which really 
proceed from it. Huyry Travis. 
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TO THE EDITOR. 

Sir,—The interesting discussion in your 
columns of a subject which has exercised for so 
long the minds of thoughtful men without 
hitherto producing a universal consensus of 
opinion seems to me, when read in the light of 
the grand series of facts which modern science 
has established, to support, on the whole, the 
not altogether popular view that law will have 
ultimately to be recognised in the sphere of the 
yolitions. 

We must, I think, regard it as proved that 
the world, as known to us, is far from being a 
perfect world. The difficulties, therefore, which 
beset an acute metaphysician like “ C. B. U.” 
have their parallel in the world of so-called 
irresponsible nature; so that to look back upon 
our individual past in order to blame ourselves for 
not having done so and so, is perhaps as philoso- 
peed incorrect as to upbraid the earth with 

naving produced Compsognathus, Ichthyosaurus 
or Pterodactyl in past ages, or in still producing 
the crocodile, the wolf, or the tape-worm. Every- 
thing is best studied in its simpler forms. Let 
us, instead of treating the world as if composed 
solely of philosopers, regard it as composed 
rather of improved savages, slowly advancing 
by secular stages, and meanwhile realising the 
benefits of social order. These conditions con- 


THE INQUIRER. 


stitute limits within which, as “OC. B. U.” 
admits, the free will of the individual is re- 
strained, and when once the principle of limita- 
tion is admitted, where is it to stop P 

In what sense, may I ask, are we to apply 
the word blame to the indifference to human 
life exhibited by the Fuegian, to the fiendish 
cruelty of a Bonner, a Torquemada, or an 
Alva, or a Napoleon, or to the “customs” of 
the kingdom of Dahomey? When we come 
to analyse them, blame and praise alike ap- 
pear to have really very little moral signifi- 
cation, for we never think of praising a Christ 
or a Socrates. The fact, as it seems to me, 
is that we fix upon a certain average of pos- 
sibilities for each individual, to which we 
affix the sense of ought. In the case of acts 
slightly above or below that average we 
praise or blame, as the case may be; but when 
the divergence is very great—amounting to 
criminality or heroism—we simply have to re- 
consider our origitial estimate, and admit that 
there were elements which we had omitted to 
take into account. We feel admiration or dis- 
gust, but no longer praise or blame. 

The sentiment which ‘CO. B.U.” has put in 
the mouth of a supposed visitor to an. incar- 
cerated criminal is one which I so far concur 
in as scarcely to regard as a caricature. But 
the so-called criminal classes are not philo- 
sophers, and it is quite unnecessary to tell 
them everything that we think beyond im- 
pressing upon them that punishment is the 
most merciful thing that could happen to 
them. We do not blame or scold a tiger for 
eating man, but we nevertheless endeavour to 
wipe him out of existence as one of those 
mysterious parts of the ‘All which require 
to be eliminated. In the same way, we ought 
not to add insult to injury, by scolding the un- 
fortunate human criminal. The worst human 
crime is probably selfishness; but we do not 
even blame an individual for that. He excites 
merely our loathing, as reminding us too keenly 
of the struggle for existence which has developed 
a quality so essential for success in life, and so 
indispensable to man in a savage state. We 
hope the time is coming when the selfish man 
will be, like the crocodile, an anachronism in 
civilised communities. 

The question is then asked. If there be a 
joint causation and not absolute freedom of will, 
is it right to inflict painP This only repeats in 
another form the question, “ Why are we not in 
a perfect world,” and “ Why is there any pain 
at all?” For pain meets us everywhere, quite 
dissociated from moral agency in the subject at 
any rate. To this question I will not venture 
to give an answer. 0); JN SE 
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TO THE EDITOR. 

Si1r,—The discussion between Dr. Travis and 
“C, B. U.” on the doctrine of necessity, which 
has recently appeared in your columns,must have 
interested many of your readers on both sides of 
the controversy. Into this discussion I have no 
desire to intrude, but I wish to be allowed to re- 
mind the young Unitarians of to-day that all 
the objections of “C. B. U.” to Necessarianism 
on moral grounds were raised a century ago, by 


Dr. Price, and satisfactorily answered by Dr. |. 


Priestley. If our young people will go to the 
shelves of their chapel hbraries and take down 
their great predecessor’s work on “ The Doctrine 
of Philosophical Necessity,” they will there find 
all those difficulties as to moral responsibility, 
praise and blame, remorse and the like, which 
“C. B. U.” so ably states, fully and carefully 
considered, and most conclusively removed. 
Truth should be pursued and error shunned, 
quite independently of any consequences that 
may be supposed to flow from either; but it is 
very desirable that it should be widely known, 
and especially by the younger members of our 
own denomination, that the moral dangers of 
Necessarianism which “C. B. U.” delights to 
dwell upon do not really exist, and that, against 
the high authority of his name, we may appeal 
to that of Priestley, whose fame has increased 
from year to year during the century that has 
elapsed since he wrote, and whose merits classic 
Oxford and busy Birmingham have alike recog- 
nised, by giving his statue a conspicuous place 
amongst those to whom they thus do honour. 

I cannot ask you to give any lengthened ex- 
tract from the admirable work to which I have 
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referred, but I would crave leave to conclude 
with a short passage on the influence of motives. 
Dr. Priestley says :—“ In short, where the proper 
influence of motives ceases, the proper foundation 
of praise and blame disappears with it; and a 
self-determining power, supposed to act in a 
manner independent of motive, and even con- 
trary to everything that comes under that de- 
scription, is a thing quite foreign to every idea 
that bears the least relation to praise or blame. 
A good action produced in this manner is no 
indication of a good disposition of mind, in- 
clined to yield to the influence of good impres- 
sions, and therefore is nothing on which I can 
depend for the future. Even a series of good 
actions, produced in this manner,*gives no se- 
curity for a proper conduct in future instances ; 
because such actions can form no habit, i.e., no 
necessary tendency to a particular conduct; but 
everything is liable to be reversed by this self- 
determining principle, which can turn a deaf ear 
to all motives and all reasons.” That your 
readers may obtain and read the book whence 
these words are taken is the earnest desire of 
April 25. An Otp Unirariay. 


[We have no space for any further correspon- 
dence on this question.—Eb. of Ing.] 


———_—_—____ 
THE REFORMED CHURCH IN PARIS. 
TO THE EDITOR. = 


Sir,—I find that De Pressensé’s account 
(quoted in your last issue) of recent changes in 
the Reformed Church in Paris has puzzled 
some who are anxious to understand what is 
the actual gain to the Liberal party. The 
confusion arises from the use, in the account, of 
the word Presbytery in a sense which it does 
not bear in any part of the United Kingdom. 

What English Presbyterians called a Classis, 
and Scottish Presbyterians call a Presbytery, 
is termed in France a Consistory. The Paris 
Consistory has now been divided into two. 

What De Pressensé calls the Presbytery, is 
the Church Session, in France the Council, that 
is to say, the governing body of an individual 
congregation. But, in France, the whole number 
of the Reformed, in any given town or village, 
is treated as one congregation, and while there 
may be several places of worship the minister to 
each is appointed by the representatives of the 
worshippers in all. It is easy to see that a 
dominant conservative majority would keep out 
all liberals. The Church Session, or Council, 
of Paris has now been subdivided, so that 
practically each place of worship is to have its 
own Council. 

This will enable the Liberals, where they can 
get a majority on a Council, to call a minister of 
their own views. But there still remains the 
possibility that the Consistory may refuse to 
ordain or instal him. However, it is clearly the 
mind of the present Government that the 
Liberals are to have fair play. 

De Pressenseé’s testimony to the justice of the 
Liberal demands, in the existing circumstances 
of the Reformed Church, is all the more note- 
worthy, inasmuch as the Liberals themselves 
do not, I believe, consider him their friend. 

Belfast, May 8. Axx: Gorpoy. 
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COERCION IN IRELAND. 
TO THE EDITOR, 


Sir,—The protest on the subject, which you 
published in]yourflast issue, was exceedingly gra- 
tifying tome. Perhaps the most unfortunate 
feature of the Coercion policy was that it created 
such angry and bitter feelings. ‘When I first 
joiued the Land League, it was purely from a 
sincere conviction that, once this Land Question 
were settled on a just basis, there would be free 
play for political forces, and what questions re- 
mained, and especially the national question 
would be debated with a freedom from agrarian 
embarrassment, which would go far to secure 
amicable relations between England and Ireland. 
But when Michael Davitt was arrested, and I 
found the people in different remote localities 
of the country at the mercy of a domineering 
and tyrannical magistracy and police force, then 
[ shared the angry feelings which moved all 
Ireland, and which have led to the use in mo- 
ments of excitement of expressions which can 
scarcely be justified in calmer moments. But 
all appearances to the contrary notwithstanding, 
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I aver that the most powerful party at this mo- 
ment in Irish politics is the’ party to which I 
belong, and the aims of that party are perfectly 
legitimate, and their methods are perfectly legiti- 
mate also. We seck to secure legislative recogni- 
tion of the principle laid down by J. S. Mill, that 
“the land of Ireland, like the land of every 
other country, belongs to the people,” and also 
for the further principle that the administration 
of Irish domestic affairs should be in the hands 
of an Irish House of Commons, on due guaran- 


‘tee being given for the integrity of the Hmpire. 


It often happens that we get the credit both of 
the aims and the methods of other parties or 
sections; but Michael Davitt is the leader of the 
moral force and the conventional-methods party, 
and when he was cast into Portland Prison we 
suffered such a blow as can hardly be described. 
Those of us who had the courage of our con- 
victions kept to the platform, but we lost power 
rapidly, for owr party was arrested one after 
another, and the party or section which worked 
in the dark, and outside the Leagne—not inside 
—enjoyed absolute immunity. ‘lhe Irish police 
could not see in the dark. 

When the Government saw their mistake 
and released the leaders of our party, we raised 
a great shout of triumph. Victory was within 
our grasp. By the power of enlightened and 
organised public opinion we hoped to carry our 
principles speedily into law. We had again 
the upper hand in Irish politics, and those of 
us who spoke in public proclaimed again, and 
with acceptance, the doctrine that, given her 
national rights, Ireland desired to live on terms 
of peace with England and all the countries 
of the world. We gained all the moral support 
which belongs to victors in a battle. 

Then came the appalling tragedy of Saturday 
last. I cannot speak of it. But I am anxious 
to point out that, since everybody admits—the 
Tory Standard and the Liberal Prime Minister 
—that this act has been committed with the 
view of discrediting the party of the released 
prisoners, it would be well to avoid any legisla- 
tion which would have the effect of again tying 
our hands. Instead of discrediting us, the deed 
has in Ireland made us absolutely supreme. 
From all sides with a unanimity, a sincerity, 
and an indignation as gratifying as it is, no 
doubt, to some surprising, denunciation of this 
deed is heard. Jf we are allowed to avail owr- 
selves*of this feeling the Government may rest 
assured that we shall be able to suppress illegiti- 
mate secret societies. We must be allowed 
to conduct an agitation for the abolition of 
Landlordism and National Independence—(by 
which, I have already said, we mean a House 
of Commons in Dublin to administer Irish 
affairs)—in an open manner as before, and the 
conciliatory uttitude of the Government towards 
us, and the generous and almost unanimous 
sympathy of the people of Ireland, will enable 
us to do more to secure the tranquillity of the 
country, and secure peace between England and 
Ireland, than any one can possibly imagine. 

I therefore beg that the gentlemen who signed 
the protest I have referred to, and all who 
sympathise withfits spirit, will still urge upon;the 
Government the expediency of pursuing a policy 
of conciliation and concession; and if they do [ 
believe from my soul that we shall see ‘“ beauty 
spring out of ashes and life out of the dust.” 
This awful crime—which made strong men 
stand in the streets and sob—will in God’s 
inscrutable providence prove to have heen a 
turning point in our common history; and the 
gentle lady who now mourns her irreparable 
loss may feel that her husband’s life was not in 
vain, and that even by his death he served the 
cause of righteousness and peace. 

Haronp Ry err. 

Moneyrea, May 10. 


LONDON WHITSUNTIDE MEETINGS. 
TO THE EDITOR. 

Srr,—Will you kindly permit me to invite the 
attention of our friends, both lay and clerical, to 
the Whitsuntide Meetings of the Association, 
which promise to be of unusual interest this 
year? Though the interval is very brief from 
the largely-attended gathering in Liverpool, it 
is earnestly hoped that the spirit of union and 
zeal which was manifested on that occasion will 
also contribute to the success of our anniversary. 
Most of our ministers from the country have 


‘. 


friends in London with whom they make their 
temporary home. For some, however, who could 
not count upon this resource arrangements have 
been made from year to year to meet the diffi- 
culty; but itis the desire of the Committee to 
extend the advantages as far as possible, so that 
none may be hindered from coming on this ac- 
count. I would, therefore, beg the friends in 
London who can accommodate visitors to com- 
municate with me without delay. It would 
also materially help us if we could know what 
visitors would wish to be provided for. Iam 
not in a position to make promises, but we would 
do the best we can. Henry Inrson. 
37, Norfolk-street, Strand 


—_« — 


THE REY. J. H. THOM. 
TO THE EDITOR, 


Srr,—The correspondence Dr. Martineau was 
able to send you last week will have been read 
with much gratification, not only by those who 
signed the letter to Mr. Thom, but also by very 
many others who had not the opportunity of 
joining in the request to which he has so kindl 
acceded. It is a real joy to know that from the 
enforced retirement to which Mr. Thom go 
touchingly refers, he now consents to address 
a larger circle than his voice could ever reach. 

But my object in writing is to express the 
hope that Mr. Thom will overcome the hesita- 
tion which he still hag about the publication of 
some prayers. His feelings will be readily 
understood and appreciated, but they will not, 
I trust, prevent him from enriching our 
devotional literature with an addition which he 
is so specially qualified to make. There will be, 
I imagine, a general agreement in his preference 
to keep the sermons distinct, if only we may 
look forward to a separate volume of prayers. 

James Harwoop, 


Monton, Kecles, May 9. 


——_@———. 


THE RESURRECTION MIRACLE. 


TO THE EDITOR. 


Srr,—Mr. Orr says, in your last, that the 
Resurrection of the Lord was “a miracle not 
wrought by but wrought wponw Jesus.” But, 
speaking in prediction of the event, he said, 
“Destroy this temple, and in three days I will 
raise it up.”” How can this divine declaration 
be reconciled with Mr. Orr’s? 

May 11. KER: 
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ENGLISH THEISM. 
TO THE EDITOR. 

S1r,—I was astonished to read in your last 
issue, under the heading “ English Theism,” the 
news copied from the organ ofthe Brahmo Somaj, 
that “Mr.Charles Hargrove says,‘I do not believe 
the Universe to be the work of God.’ ” Vo a state- 
ment which, though in my own words, yet sepa- 
rated from context and qualification is simply a 
libel on my faith. Perhaps the worthiest answer 
would be by another statement as bald and un- 
qualified, and as such, quite equally true, “Mr. 
Hargrove does believe the Universe to be the 
work of God.” 

I would subscribe to neither as an “ article ” 
of faith, but would ask for a definition of the 
word work. In the ordinarily accepted sense 
the implication is the old one of the relation of 
God to the universal being, that of the watch- 
maker to the watch, and as such I reject it, as I 
should for similar reasons reject what I take to 
be a far truer expression, ‘‘ God is the life of the 
universe.” 

As a few lines expressing disapprobation of 
an attempt to formulate a new creed have led to 
the—to me—wholly unforeseen result of the 
publication of my name and views in India and 
England, I must add in regard to the goodness 
of God that my faithis that of Paul. With the 
great apostle I believe that “the invisible things 
of God understood by the things that are made 
are power and Godhead’’ only. Moral qualities. 
I seek in vain in nature, but I find them in the 
heart of man. The Father is revealed to me in 
the Son, His goodness in the good, His pity in 
the compassionate. 

I trust those who know me will not need these 
explanations. Had I imagined in writing to 
Mr. Tyssen that my letter was for publication 
at home and abroad it had certainly been other- 
wise worded—thongh no care can hinder un- 


| posed was still dear to the female heart. 
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scrupulous extracts—or rather it had never been 
written. 


Leeds, May 8. 


Cuaries Harcroyn. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 

-Wednesday was pregentation day at the Uni- 
versity of London, and the Theatre in Burlington- 
gardens was densely crowded with graduates, under- 
graduates, and their friends. An interesting feature 
of the occasion was the presence for the first time 
of ‘girl graduates,” wearing the academical robe, 
The Vice-Chancellor of the University, Sir G. Jessel 
(Master of the Rolls), presided, in the absence of 
Earl Granville, the Chancellor. Among those pre- 
sent were Dr, Storrar, chairman of Convocation, 
Lord Sherbrooke, and Sir J. Lubbock, M.P. for the 
University. The first business was the reading by 
the Registrar, Mr. Milman, of the reports of examin- 
ations during the past lyear, ‘with which was 
intermixed the presentation of the graduates and 
undergraduates, who received from the Vice-Chan- 
cellor their diplomas, exhibitions and scholarships, 
medals and prizes. Several young ladies had ob- 
tained distinctions, and they were heartily cheered 
as they came up to receive them. These proceed- 
ings over the Vice-Chancellor addressed the as- 
semblage, and referring to the presence of lady 
graduates, said he regretted that they could not 
carry their academical costume into the drawing- 
room, where it might aid them in attaining an 
object which, notwithstanding graduation, he sup- 
In the 
course of his address Sir G. Jessel referred to the 
fact that the Duke of Devonshire was the first 
Chancellor of the University, on which account 
convocation had passed a vote of condolence and 
sympathy with him in the lamentable loss which 
he had sustained through the atrocious and un- 


paralleled crime which had been perpetrated in 
Dublin—a crime which he was sure had awakened 
feelings of sympathy with the noble Duke and his 
family, and of indignation at the atrocity, through- 
out the three couutries forming the United King- 
dom.-—Sir J. Lubbock, M.P., next spoke, and bore 
testimony from years of personal knowledge to the 
qualities which had characterised Lord Frederick 
Cavendish, He had felt that Englishmen might 
safely rely on the soundness of that noble Lord’s 
judgment, All who knew him had formed the 
greatest expectations of his success in his arduous 
duties from his kindness of heart, his warm 
sympathy, and his great tact, in winning the hearts 
of the Irish people. The hon. baronet also spoke 
of the loss which science had sustained by the 
death of Mr. Darwin.—The proceedings then 
terminated. 

The annual meeting of Convocation of the Uni- 
versity of London was held on Tuesday at Burling- 
ton House, Dr. Storrar was re-elected chairman of 
Convoeation for the ensuing three years, and took 
the chair accordingly. On doing so he moved a 
resolution expressing to the Duke of Devonshire, 
the first Chancellor of the University, their pro- 
found sympathy with him and the other members 
of the family of the late Lord Frederick Cavendish 
under the bereavement they are suffering in conse- 
quence of the atrocious crime lately committed in 
Ireland. The resolution was unanimously agreed 
to.—Mr. W. A. Bennett moved and Mr. Shaen se- 
conded a resolution, which was also carried, record- 
ing the sense of the meeting of the irreparable loss 
which science and philosophy have sustained in the 
death of Mr. Darwin.—Dr. Pye Smith moved a re- 
solution requesting the Senate to ask for a new 
charter, under which vacancies in the number of 
Fellows of the University should be filled up, one- - 
third directly by the Crown, one third by the Senate, 
and one-third by Conyocation.—-An amendment that 
future appointments to the Senate shall be made in 
turn directly by the Crown and by Convocation was 
lost and the original motion carried. A motion by 
Mr, A. MacDowall that the Senate be requested to 
consider the desirability of urging the claims of 
the University before the City of London Livery 
Companies Commission with especial reference to 
Gresham College was also agreed to. The debate 
on Mr, A. K. Rollit’s motion, adjourned from the 
17th of January, giving the Senate power to confer 
the Fellowship of the University on graduates who 
may have eminently distinguished themselves in 
after life was resumed, and the motion was ulti- 
mately carried, and on the motion of Mr, J, Hennell, 
another resolution was carried affirming the desira- 
bility of nominations made by Convocation to the 
Senate being made as a general rule alternately from 
the Faculties of Arts and Laws and the Faculties of 
Medicine and Science. 
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SOUTH SHIELDS. 
FarEwELu. AND PresENration To THE Rey. R, 
CowLry SmMirTH, 

F On Monday evening, April 24, a meeting was held 
in the schoolroom of Unity Church for the purpcse 
of making a farewell presentation to the Rev. R. 
Cowley Smith, who is leaving that church to assume 
the pastorate of the Unitarian Church at Stanning- 
ton, near Sheffield. There was a large audience, 
composed of members of the church and friends of 
Mr. Smith connected with other denominations, 
The proceedings commenced with a coffee supper. 
The after meeting was presided over by Mr. F. M. 
Water, and there were also present the Rey. Alfred 
Payne, of Newcastle, the Rev. R. Cowley Smith; 
Messrs. J. H. Thompson, Isaac Carr (secretary), 
James Downey, T. Crofton, J. Sanderson, J. R. 
Middleton, Wm. Marshall, and others. Letters 
were received from the Rev. Wm. Elliott, of Sun- 
derland, Mr. 8. M. Hawkes, M.A., of Marsden, and 
others, regretting their absence. 

An interesting address was delivered by the Rey. 
Alfred Payne, after which Mr, J. H. Thompson, on 
behaif of the members of the church and the Unity 
Literary Society, rose to present Mr. Smith with a 


purse of gold and the following illuminated ad-|,* 


dress :— 


of Unity Church, South Shields, 

“ Respected I'riend,—We, the members of Unity 
Church, Westoe-lane, South Shields, and of the 
Unity Literary Society held in conjunction there- 
with, take the opportunity of your leaving the 
sphere of your labours in the North of England to 
assume the spiritual charge of the ancient and 
historic church of Stannington, near Sheffield, to 
convey to you our kindly feelings of friendship and 
regard, and to express our high appreciation of 
your worth—and also that of your esteemed wife 
Mrs, Smith, and likewise of your son Frederick, 
who haye assisted you so much in the spread of 
Unitarianism in South Shields and district. In 
asking you to accept this simple address and the 
accompanying purse of gold, we would beg to ex- 
press our heartfelt sorrow at parting, but at the 
same time wish you and your beloved wife and 
family long years of health, prosperity, and 
happiness, and may your labours in the future be 
crowned with abundant success.— We remain, dear 
Mr. Smith, your sincere friends and well-wishers, 

(Signed) Isaac Carr, Secretary.” 


The address, which was beautifully illuminated 
in gold and mounted in a very tasteful frame, was 
the work of J. Shaw and Sons, London. 

Mr, Tuompson referred to his intimate acquaint- 
ance with Mr. Smith from the time of, and even 
twelve months prior to his appointment to Unity 
Church, and to the pleasant relations which had 
existed between them. He claimed that he was 
somewhat instrumental in inducing Mr. Smith to 
come to Shields, and said he had nothing to regret 
in the part he took in that act. He than referred 
to the indefatigable manner in which Mr. Smith 
had discharged his duties during his four years’ 
pastorate of Unity Church. Whatever Mr. Smith 
had taught in the pulpit he had carried out in his 
daily life —(applause). 

Mr. Isaac Carr in the course of some congratu- 
latory remarks spoke of the pleasant duties he had 
had to encounter in raising the testimonial fund, and 
of the many expressions of regret at the departure 
of Mr. Smith their friends on all sides had given 
vent to. 

After some remarks from Mr. Jamns Downey, 
Mr, Suiru rose to reply, and was received with 
hearty applause. He referred to the kindness he 
had received, not only from Mr. Thompson, but 
from others during his pastorate at Unity Church, 
and said by such kindness he had often been 
cheered and supported in the time of depression 
and gloom. To all these friends he desired to 
express his deep felt gratitude. He referred to the 
work of the Chureh and the societies connected 
therewith, and to the lively interest Mrs. Smith 
had taken in the welfare of the Sunday-school. 
Having again returned thanks for the expressions 
of kindness thus manifested towards him and his 
family, Mr, Smith resumed his seat amid loud 
acclamation, 

Several other gentlemen also spoke, some of 
whom belong to other denominations. After a 


‘To the Rey. R. Cowley Smith, Minister 
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accorded to Mr. Waller for presiding, and the meet- 
ing terminated, 

On Sunday last two farewell sermons were 
preached by Mr. Smith to large congregations, the 
subject. in the morning being ‘‘ The Growth of my 
Unitarian Convictions,” in the course of which the 
contrasts: between Orthodoxy and Unitarianism 
were described, and the reasons why the preacher 
felt his faith increasing in the progress of an en- 
lightened and rational religion gone into. In the 
evening the subject was ‘“ Farewell,’ and after 
referring to the struggles through which their cause 
had gone urged the members to increasing energy, 
earnestness and unity, 


Hinpiry.—On Sunday afternoon the Rev. P. 
Vancesmith, M.A., alluded to the loss which the 
scientific world has sustained in the person of 
Charles Darwin, who will probably be ranked in 
after ages on a level with Newton and Copernicus. 
After briefly touching upon his simple, laborious 
life, he explained what Mr. Darwin’s great contri- 
bution to human knowledge had been, the concep- 
tion that all the phenomena of life as at present 
known, and as displayed in the records of geology, 
may be ascribed to the operation of certain definite 
laws whose action can still be recognised ; and that 
this is a more probable account of things than the 
assumption of a special creation for each geological 
epoch, After giving one or two examples of the 
ad..of evidence adduced in favour of this view, Mr. 
ancesmith said that he could not pretend to es- 
tablish its probability. We must go to the scientific 
men of the day, whose business and profession it 
was to judge of such questions. Finding amongst 
them a general agreement to accept the hypothesis 
as the best available explanation of the facts of 
nature, we must be prepared also to admit it, and 
we must determine how far it accorded with those 
beliefs which alone could justify their presence in 
that chapel. No doubt if the theory militated 
against those beliefs it would become our duty to 
study it more thoroughly, and to qualify ourselves 
to judge between it and them. But for himself he 
could see no such opposition. The evolution 
theory did not even profess to deal with the origin 
of things, It only said, granted that origin, we could 
account for all we see by certain definite laws. 
Those laws themselves remain the expression of 
the creative mind no less thana number of special 
creations. We find that God has acted slowly 
throughout countless ages, and not, as was previously 
believed, spasmodically, now and again at different 
periods; and, to his mind, that was a far higher 
conception of the Almighty Creator. No doubt the 
new light was opposed to many old and popular 
ideas. No amount of ingenuity could reconcile the 
first chapter of Genesis with Darwin’s theory, But 
we must remember that biblical science had ad- 
vanced no less than that of biology, and had shown 
us that the book of Genesis was not written by 
Moses under the direct inspiration of God, but was 
a compilation of much later date. And, although 
ef no scientific value, it would always be a master- 
piece of art. The dignified simplicity of the ac- 
count of creation, free from all degrading ideas of 
the Creator, would always read like a constant 
challenge to render glory to God; and we might 
learn from the old Hebrew writer a reverent modesty 
in dealing with the things of God which was per- 
haps too much wanted in the world. 

Dr. Joun Brown, author of “Rab and _ his 
Friends,” died at his residence, Portland-street, 
Edinburgh, on Thursday, in the seventy-first year 
of his age. Within the past few weeks Dr. Brown 
had published two volumes—‘ John Leech and 
other Papers,” and another, ‘‘ Locke, Sydenham, 
and other Papers,” The former is already in its 
third edition. Dr, Brown was the great grandson 
of the celebrated Dr. Brown, of Haddington, and 
was a zealous member of the United Presbyterian 
Church. 


Erprs’s Cocoa.—GratrFuL AND Comrortina. --* By a tho- 
rough knowledge of the natural laws which govern the 
operations of digestion and nutrition, and by a careful 
application of the fine properties of well-selected cocoa, 
Mr. Epps has provided our breakfast tables with a deli- 
cately-flavoured beverage which may save us many heavy 
doctors’ bills. Itis by the judicious use of such articles 
of diet that a constitution may be gradually built up unti. 
strong enough to resist every tendency to disease. Hun- 
dreds of subtle maladies are floating around us ready to 
attack wherever there isa weak point. We may escape 
many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well fortified with 
pure blood and a properly nourished frame.”—Civil Ser- 
vice Gazette —Made simply with boiling water or milk. 
Sold only in Packets labelled—“ James Errs & Co. 
Hommopathie Chemists, London.” Also makers of Epps’ 
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ORVILLE DEWEY, DD. 
BY REV. JOHN W. CHADWICK. 


To die in one’s nest—what a sweet privilege is 
this! Granted to few, but it was granted him. He 
died on the very spot, in the very house, where he 
was born eighty-eight years ago, March 28, 1794, 
His parents were simple farmer folk, of sterling 
character and sound intelligence. At the age of 
sixteen he went to Williams College. The poet 
Bryant entered at the {same; time, {but one class 
in advance. The two, bern in the same year, were 
destined for friendship later, when,in New York 
Bryant was one of Dewey’s people. Gradually, 
with the highest honours, he was compelled by a 
persistent trouble in his eyes to restrain himself 
from those theological studies on which he had set 
his heart; but after two years of teaching in 
Sheffield and clerkship in New York he went to the 
Andover Theological School, and remained there 
till he had completed the prescribed course of 
study. But these three years were remarkable for 
theological excitement, The Unitarian contro- 
versy, which had fairly begun in "1815, was already 
at its height. The noise of battle had reached 
the young student at his vigil in the school, whose 
teachers met their classes with the smoke of con- 
flict on their garments and its sweat upon their 
brows. Dewey began to doubt the soundness of 
the ereed, and even dared to go to Boston and 
hear the man who was the head and front of 
infidel offending, But he must do all things with 
deliberation, and after leaving Andover, he assumed 
the charge of a little orthodox society in Gloucester, 
Mass., with a distinct understanding that he was 
wavering in his faith, He wavered more and more, 
and then began to grow stable, but upon a new 
foundation. Once, when the flesh was weakest, 
he cried out to a classmate, ‘‘Come and see me; 
Tam all alone; I must have sympathy; let us talk 
together once more; come, I am desolate;” and the 
answer came back, ‘‘I cannot. It is a crime worse 
than murder to doubt as you do,” 

After leaving Orthodoxy he spent several weeks 
in the home of Channing, and for two years 
preached at his desk. Channing was on the ground 
at first, but afterward in Europe. Until he went 
abroad he attended Dewey’s preaching, sitting in 
the pulpit as was the miserable custom of those 
days. Channing’s first criticism on his preaching 
was, ‘‘ You address yourself too much to the imagi- 
nation and too little to the conscience,” which is 
certainly not true of the Dewey whom we know in 
his collected works, 

In 1823 he was called to New Bedford, and re- 
mained there until 1833. He came to New Yorkin 
1835, and took charge of the Second Unitarian 
Society. William Ware, the historical romancer, 
was preaching for the First Society, which had 
four years to wait for Dr. Bellows. The society to 
which Dr. Dewey came was small and weak. It 


was large and strong before many years had passed 


away. 

If Dr. Dewey’s volume of New Bedford sermons 
admits us to the secret of his earlier successes, the 
volumes which contain the most significant of his 
discourses in New York are not so serviceable when 
we come to the success that waited on his metro- 
politan preaching. Not because these discourses 
are inferior to the first collection, but because their 
average quality is so superior to that and to the 
average quality of all the preaching that has found 
audience in Christian churches from the earliest to 
the latest times. Take, for example, the course of 
sermons on Moral Views of Commerce, Society and 
Politics. Some of the subjects were, ‘The Moral 
Law of Contracts,” ‘The Moral End of 
Business,” ‘The Moral Limits of Accumulation,” 
These sermons were delivered to churches filled 
to overflowing with attentive, interested and 
enthusiastic hearers. Here was a living con- 
science speaking to the consciences of his fellow- 
men. This chastened style, these formal arguments, 


must have been fused as they were spoken by the 
moral seriousness of the preacher into a glowing 
mass that burned away the meanness and frivolity, 
the selfishness and hardness, of the listening multi- 
tude with its consuming heat. It must not, how- 
ever, be supposed that all of Dr. Dewey’s preaching 
in New York had this pruned severity of outward 
form. Some of the printed sermons of this period 
are full of high imagination, genial sympathy and 


’| flaming inspiration, 


Dr. Dewey’s New York pastorate terminated in 
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1848. Ofits thirteen years he had spent two in 
Europe, seeking for health which, partly found, 
soon failed again. Hence, in good part, the resigna- 
tion of his trust and his retirement to his country 
home, But thisretirement had a positive inspira- 
tion also: the desire to brood over his thought 
more patiently. Non multa, sed multwm,—not 
many things, but much,—was henceforth the motto 
of his life. Indeed it had always been his motto, 
but now if was so more decidedly. In the thirty- 
-four years that have elapsed since he left the 
Church of the Messiah he has had but one settle- 
ment,—at the New South, in Boston,—and this, 
‘beginning in 1858, lasted but four years. He also 
preached one winter in Albany and two winters in 
Washington, His next longest tarrying was here in 
Brooklyn with our own society, 

‘The mental product of Dr. Dewey’s thirty years 
of home-staying quietness has been, so far as pub- 
lished, a volume of lectures, ‘‘The Problem of 
Human Life and Destiny,” and a volume of ser- 
mons, “The Two Great Commandments.” These 
were delivered in many places. Another course, 
upon ‘The Education of the Human Race,” re- 
peated this experience. 

The professional life of Dr. Dewey hag syn- 
chronised almost exactly with the lifetime of Uni- 
tarianism in America. And his views for many 
years were of the most conservative character, not 
only in regard to the Bible, the Sabbath, the nature 
and offices of Jesus, and the atonement, but also 
in regard to future punishment. From 1820 to 
1840 there was much softening and sweetening of 
these things, but in 1844 his face is still set as a 
flint against the criticism of Strauss, the radicalism 
of Parker His dictum is: No Christianity without 
acknowledgment of its character as a supernatural 
revelation, or without acknowledgment of the final 
and complete authority of the teachings of Jesus. 
There is little or no sign of his variance from these 
positions until in1864 we suddenly discover that they 
have been utterly abandoned. Not yet, perhaps, 
the supernatural position for himself, but the dis- 
position to make if a test of Unitarian or Christian 
fellowship. ‘The liberality of his sentiments outran 
the rationalism of hisintellect. He deprecated not 
only denominational, but ‘ Christian sectarism.” 
He pleaded for a more intelligent appreciation of 
the famous infidels and heretics. ‘ Thereis hardly 
any book,” he said, “that I should more welcome 
than a fair, impartial and discriminating work upon 
the great sceptics.” 

Dut Dr, Dewey was representative not only of 
the increasing liberality and rationality of the 
Unitarian development from first to last, but of 
what seems to me to be the lottiest expression it 
has yet attained—its dual faith in God and man, 
with the co-ordinate hope of an immortal life. 

It seems to me that the God-side of his religion 
was as calmly reasoned, as consistent, as legitimate 
in its sphere as the man-side. We have had among 
ug no other man with such capacity for awe and 
reverence and adoration. When I am told that 
worship, prayer, is a survival of the past, which has 
no logical standing-room in any scheme of rational 
religion, I think of this man’s hushed and tender 
lifting of his face and voice and mind and heart to 
the Eternal Life, and I know that he was right, and 
that those who cannot worship, cannot pray, have 
snared themselves in some miserable literalness of 
thought and phrase, which will not long entangle 
and impede the spiritual motion of any simple, 
natural, and healthy man. His hope of immortal- 
ity was the inevitable corollary of his faith in man 
and God. 


Ihave read many hundred pages of his writings 
‘during the last few days. I must confess that they 
have filled my mind with shame at the comparative 
frivolity of my own thought and speech. They had 
bred in me a high resolve that I will attend more 
earnestly to the problems of our social life, if haply 
I may bring the everlasting principles of truth and 
justice more intimately home to you in your busi- 
ness and your politics and your domestic life. I 
wish that I could stir up hundreds and thousands of 
young men and women to the perusal of these writ- 
ings. I know that they would rise from them with 
a new sense of the dignity and splendour of their 
own endowments, and with an equal sense of the 
magnificence of their environment and of the un- 
speakable perfections of the in-dwelling and inspir- 
ing God. 


‘Taunton.—The annual business meeting of 
the Mary-street Congregation was held on the 


30th ult., when the financial statements were re- | 


ceived and adopted, and officers and committees 
appointed for the ensuing year. The reportof the 
Chapel Committee, read by the secretary, Mr. 
Philpott, gave full particulars of the restoration 
of the chapel, which had been successfully taken 
in hand by the minister and congregation during 
the past year. The total cost, excepting about 
£100, had already been raised with the aid of 
friends, and it was hoped that the remainder 
would soon be cleared off. The Rey. John Birks 
gave the twelfth record of Church life and work 
for the year ending April, 1882, dwelling upon the 
present position and future prospects of the Con- 
gregation, and its various connected institutions. 
All these continued to prosper, notwithstanding 
very severe losses by death and removal. The 
regular subscriptions to the numerous funds of the 
chapel had been well kept up, and the amount in 
collections for various purposes was a consider- 
able increase upon the former year, although a 
great effort had been made in contributions to 
the Restoration Fund, 

Brirast.—The annual meeting of the Second 
Congregation was held on Friday evening, April 28, 
Dr. Hyndman in the chair, and the occasion was 
taken of offering a resolution of welcome to the 
Rey. James C, Street, on his return in renewed 
health from a voyage to the Mediterranean and 
Constantinople. Mr. M‘Clelland moved, and Mr. 
James M. Darbishire seconded the resolution, which, 
being supported by a number of members present, 
was put to the meeting, and carried by acclamation: 
—‘ That the Members of this Congregation extend 
to their beloved Pastor, the Rey. James C. Street, a 
cordial and affectionate greeting on his return from 
abroad in renewed health and vigour, That they 
look forward with hope and confidence to his con- 
tinued vindication of those principles of religious 
toleration and spiritual freedom which he has 
hitherto so persistently and successively striven to 
maintain. And that they rejoice to know that, in 
returning from the proceedings of the Conference 
held last week in Liverpool, he brings with him new 
hopes and fresh encouragement, combined with the 
consciousness that he is fortified in his work in the 
North of Ireland by the moral support of the Free 
Christian Churches of England and America.” Mr. 
Street acknowledged the resolution in feeling and 
touching terms, and after dwelling on the close and 
affectionate ties by which he and the Congregation 
had been united for upwards of eleven years, he 
spoke in glowing terms of the noble and animating 
spirit which characterised the proceedings of the 
Liverpool Conference, and expressed his conviction 
that the prospects of a free and enlightened 
Christianity had never been so encouraging as they 
were at the present time. 

Tue Sunpay Socrery.—At a meeting of the 
committee of this society, held on May 7, Professor 
Corfield, M.A., M.D., in the chair, the death of Mr. 
Emerson was referred to, he having been an 
honorary member of the society. The following 
resolution was unanimously passed, on the pro- 
posal of Mark H. Judge, A.R.I.B.A., seconded by 
Mr. Robson J. Scott :—“ That inasmuch as Ralph 
Waldo Emerson, lately deceased, was one of the 
truest exponents of the movement represented by 
the Sunday Society, and his connection with the 
society itself, as an honorary member, one of its 
proudest distinctions, this committee deplore the 
event which while severing that connection has 
deprived America of an illustrious citizen, and the 
world at large of a benign influence, and express 
their profoundest sympathy with the surviving 
relatives of the eminent thinker in the loss they 
have sustained.” The twenty-ninth and thirtieth 
Sunday Art Exhibitions of the Sunday Society were 
opened on May 7. The first consisted of a collec- 
tion of water-colour drawings by Mr. William L. 
Thomas, at tha Graphic Gallery; the second the 
annual exhibition of the Society of British Artists 
at the Suffolk-street Gallery. Hach gallery was 
open for two hours, and the number of visitors was: 
—Snuffolk-street Gallery, 450; Graphic Gallery, 
133. 


Houioway’s Pints.—Nothing preserves the health so 
well as these alterative Pills in changeable weather, or 


when our nervous systems are irritable. They act ad- 
mirably on the stomach, liver, and kidneys, and so 
thoroughly purify the blood, that they are the most 
efficient remedy for warding off derangements of the 
stomach, fever, diarrhoea, dysentery, and other maladies, 
and giving tone and energy to enervated valetudinarians, 
All who have the natural and landable d sire of main- 
taining their own and their family’s health cannot do 
better than trust to Holloway’s Pills, which cool, regulate, 
and strengthen. These purifying Pills are suitable for 
all ages, seasons, climates, and constitutions, when all 
other means fail, and are the female’s best friend, 


Tx Lonpon Scxoon Boarp held its weekly meet- 
ing on Thursday week, The questions of corporal 
punishment and industrial schools were discussed, 
As to the former a resolution was passed adding to the 
code of regulations for the guidance of managers 
and teachers a provision calculated to make teachers 
more particular in avoiding the exercise of corporal 
punishment. Mrs. Surr wished that truants who 
had been sent to industrial schools at the instance 
of the School Board, and who had remained there 
for six months, should be allowed to return to their 
homes, if they have any. The Board avoided voting 
on the proposition by means of “the previous ques- 
tion,” it being generally considered that pending the 
report of the Royal Commission on industrial 
schools no opinion should be expressed. The resig- 
nation of Mr, Scrutton, late chairman of the In- 
dustrial Schools Committee, was received, and a 
special meeting was appointed to be held for the 
purpose of filling up the vacancy. — At the 
meeting of the Board on Thursday the question 
of higher elementary education was again discussed, 
At the end of another debate the whole question 
was referred back to the School Management Com- 
mittee to consider and bring up a scheme suited, 
in their judgment, to promote higher elementary 
education in the Metropolis. The letter of retire- 
ment from Mr. Scrutton caused considerable dis- 
cussion, resulting in the passing of resolutions 
expressing regret that he had found it necessary 
to withdraw from the Board, and fixing Thursday, 
15th June next, for a special meeting to elect a 
member to fill the vacancy. 


Our Gulendauar. 


SUNDAY, May 13. 


LONDON, 

Rev. P. H. Wicxsrenp, at Little Portland-street Chapel, 
at 11.15 a.m. and 7 p.m. 

Rey. Cus. Voysny, at Langham-hall, 48, Great Portland- 
street. 11.15 a.m. 

Rey. J. Estuin Carpenter, M.A,, at Brixton Unitarian 
Church, at ll a.m. Rev. H. Isrson, M.A., at 7 P.M, 
Collections for Domestic Mission. 


WEDNESDAY, MAY 24, 
London Domestic Mission Meeting, 6.60 P.a, 
** Notices of Sunday Services are inserted in this 
Calendar at 6d. a line, and of other Meetings and Services 
gratis, provided a detailed Advertisement appears. 


SELECTED BOOKS, 


Faiths of the World (The), 5/ 

Oliphant’s (L.) Traits and 'ravesties, Social and Politi- 
cal, 10/6 

Pigott’s (R.) Irish National Journalist, 7/6 

Smythe’s (N.) Old Faiths in New Light, 3/6 

Sweet’s (H.) An Anglo-Saxon Primer, 2/6 

Wallace’s (A. R.) Land Nationalization, 5/ 


Mr. Wautsr Mawer, Sunday School Association Office, 
37, Norfolk-street, Strand, W.C., will supply any of the 
above-named new books and new editions, at the prices 
named,c arriage free, on receipt of Post-office Order, pays 
ble at the East Strand Post-oftice. 


MARRIAGE, 


LUPTON—ASHTON—On the 4th ingt., at Hyde 
Chapel, by the Rey. H. Enfield Dowson, Arthur 
Greenhow, second son of Francis Lupton, Esq., of 
Beechwood, Leeds, to Harriet Gertrude, eldest 
daughter of Thomas Ashton, Exsq., of Hyde and 
Ford Bank, Didsbury. 


DEATH. 


HUTTON—On the 5th inst., at Putney Park, in the 
89th year of her age, Caroline, widow of the late 
Robert Hutton, Esq. 


Pd @ + 
Ghe Irguirer, 
A Religious, Political, and Literary 
Newspaper, and Record of Reverent 
Free Thought. 


ESTABLISHED 1842. 


All payments in respect of the InquiRER are to 
be made to Mr. Waurer Mawer, 37, Norfolk-street, 
Strand, W.C., to whom all Advertisements and 
Business communications should be sent. 


All Letters and items of Intelligence intended for 
publication should be addressed ‘‘ To the Editor of the 
Inquirer,” 37, Norfolk-strect, Strand, WV.C, 
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BRITISH AND FOREIGN UNITARIAN 
ASSOCIATION. 


COLLYER’S SERMONS again reduced in price, for 
giving away to friends and inquirers, &e., &c. 
errs by Rozsert Co.tyer, “ Nature 
K and Life,” and “The Life that Now Is,” in One 
Volume. Price 2s., post free, if prepaid ; or for Twelve 

Copies and upwards, ls. 6d. each, carriage free. 


EXTS AND MARGINS of the REVISED 
NEW TESTAMENT, By Dr, G. Vance Situ, 1s. 


OSITIVE ASPECTS OF UNITARIAN 
THOUGHT AND DOCTRINE, Cheap Edition, Is, 


Address, Miss Patueot, 37, Norfolk-stree t, Strand, 
London. 


PROFESSOR KUENEN’S GREAT WORK. 


HE RELIGION OF ISRAEL TO THE 
FALL OF THE JEWISH STATE. By Dr. A. 
KvuEngn, Professor of Theology at the University, Leyden, 
Translated from the Dutch by A. H. May. 8 vols. 8vo. 
cloth, price 31s. 6d, 


To be published in May, 8vo. price 10s 6d., in cloth. 


tO ee eae KUENEN’S HIBBERT 
LECTURES on National Religions and Universal 
Religions. 
WittiaMs and Noreatr, 14, Henrietta-street, Covent- 
garden, London ; aud 20, South Fredcrick-street, Edin- 
burgh, 


TOURBRIDGE OLD PARSONAGE 
BOYS’ PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 


Miss MAGINNIS will have VACANCIES after the 
Easter Holidays for Two Boarders. Terms on application. 


SCHOOL will RE-OPEN on TUESDAY, May 2, 
[- IGH SCHOOL, STOKE GREEN, NEAR 
‘ COVENTRY, established (1865) by the Rev. G. 
Heayisinr, B.A., of University and Manchester New Col- 
leges, London, promotes a Liberal Education at a mode- 


rate cost. 
i\\ OUNT VERNON HIGH SCHOOL, 
NOTTINGHAM, 


Boys carefully preparcd for the Universities, Public 
Echools, or for Business, Vacancies. 


SCHOOL RE-OPENS, May 8, 1882. 
EDWIN SMITH, M.A., Head Master. 


PEENtWOOD, WORSLEY, near MAN- 
CHESTER. 


BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


Principal ... ... MRS, F. SHAWCROSS, 
late of Brook House, Knutsford. 


The NEXT TERM begins MONDAY, May 8. 
For prospectus, apply to the Principal. 


5 Pe LANGUAGE and LITERA- 
-4 TURE, COMPOSITION and READING. 


Miss LOUISA DREWRY has some time Disengaged 
for Lecture—or Practice Classes in Schools, She would 
also read with Private Pupils.—143, King Henry’s-road, 
South Hampstead, N.W. 


“THXYHE FORT, MARGATE.” — APART. 
MENTS in a well-furnished house, facing the 
sea, on moderate terms, 
Address, Mrs. Stabback, Lansdowne Lodge, the For 
Margate. 


‘Pp RIGHTON.——-Apartments, with or without 
Board, at Miss Wood’s, 12, Lower Rock Gardens. 
One minute from Madcira-walk and the Chain Pier. 


URSE WANTED (over 20) for young 
children,—Apply to Mrs, Bartram, 5, The Terrace, 
Green-lanes, Highbury, N. 


MISSIONARY is required for the LAW- 
RENCE-STREET MISSION, BIRMINGHAM, as 
successor to the late Rey. John Wilson, 
Particulars will be furnished on application to Mr. 
A. W. Wills, Wylde-green, Erdington, Birmingham. 


A PIANO needed for MRS. HAMPSON’S 
HOME.—Any friends desirous of helping this 
Institution who have an old Piano to give away or dis- 
pose of at a low rate, or are willing to assist in obtaining 
one, are requested to communicate with Mrs, W, A 
mae 12, St. Alban’s-villas, Highgate-road, London, 


THE INQUIRER. 


1: NITARIAN CHAPEL, PRESTON. 


CHAPEL AND SCHOOL ALTERATIONS. 
The following Subscriptions have been received to- 
wards the £100 still required for the above purpose, in 
response to the appeal to our friends :— 


= Fo eS 
Amount previously acknowledged we hoas 010 
Mr, James Heywood, London ae scp ontouo 
Mr. George H. Cox, Liverpool ... Oe eas (A) 
Mis. Heywood, Bolton one aoe a eal 
Mrs. James Yates, London... axe ru Ow 
Mr. Edward Hibbert, Godley a Sune. OL 
Mr, Oliver Hibbert, Godley aaa ae ee 0 
Mr, William Rathbone, M.P., London ,,, 5 5 0 
Mrs, Thomas Redland, Bristol ... tn ee 8) 40 
R. L, Leamington .., ine soe we OO 


Further subscriptions will be thankfully received by 
Mr. Samuen Lez, 50, Berry-street; Mr. Henry Hissert, 
12, Spring Bank ; or the Rev, W. J. Tayuor, 34, East 
View, Preston. 


ESTERN UNITARIAN AND FREE 


, CHRISTIAN UNION, 


SERMONS wil! be preached, and COLLECTIONS 
made, in aid of the above Union, on the following 
dates :— 


Place. Preacher, Date. 
Bath “eo «. Rev. F, W. Sraxuer «. May 14 
Yeovil... Mr, H. E. Bunc®... ww. May 14 
Devonport «» Rey. W. E, Mgutonz .,, May 21 


Sermons were preached for the same object at :— 
Lewin’s Mead 5 Rev. A. N. ci gee April 23 


(Bristo]) Bil oie ove 

Taunton ,,, .. Rev. J. Birus AY «. April 16 
Crewkerne Rey. W. RoBinson «+ April 16 
Cirencester wee) ROViy PAE RIIN ccs «. April 16 
Shepton Mallett... Rev. W. R. Suyra «ee April 16 
Tavistock .., .. Rev. L, T. Bapcock .«. April 23 
Gloucester . Rey. G. Knienr ... «. April 23 
Cheltenham ee Rev. J. C, HIRST)... so Mar. 26 
Bridport ... +» Rev. R, L, Carpenrer,B.A, April 30 
Crediton .., .. Rey. KE. H, Boutarp . April 30 
Stroud | Ss sa» Rev. W. BRK, 5. » May 7 

Sidmouth ,., «.. Bev. R. YELLAND ... ceo May °7. 


ESTABLISHED 1851, 
IRKBECK BANK.—Current Accounts 


opened according to the usual practice of other 
Bankers, and Interest allowed on the minimum monthly 
balances when not drawn below £25. No commission 
charged for keeping Accounts. 


The Bank also receives money on Deposit at Three per 
cent. Interest, repayable on demand, 


The Bank undertakes, for its Customers, free of charge, 
the custody of Deeds, Writings, and other Securities and 
Valuables ; the collection of Bills of Exchange, Dividends, 
and Coupons; and the purchase and sale of Stocks and 


Shares. 
Letters of Credit and Circular Notes issued. 
A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on application. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager, 


Southampton-buildings, Chancery-lane, 


THE BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY S ANNUAL 
RECEIPTS EXCEED FOUR MILLIONS, 


Foe TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR 

TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, with Immediate 
Possession, and no Rent to pay. Apply at the Office 
the BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY, 


H°Y TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 
; FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH, witb 
Immediate Possession, either for Building or Gardenin 

purposes, Apply at the Office of the BIRKBECK FREE 
HOLD LAND SOCIETY. 


A Pamphlet, with ull particulars, oa application. 


FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


Southampton- buildings, Chancery-lane. 


Possessing all the properties ot the 


Finest Arrowroot, 


BROWN AND POLSON’S 
CORN FLOUR 


Is a World-wide Necessary 


FOR 
THE NURSERY, THE SICK-ROOM, 
AND THE FAMILY TABLE, 


May 13, 1882 


BRITISH AND FOREIGN 
UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION. 


THE ANNIVERSARY MEETINGS, 
MAY 31st and JUNE Ist, 1882. 


The FIFTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL MEETING of the 
Association will be held on WEDNESDAY, May 31st, 
in UNITY CHURCH, UPPER-STREET, ISLINGTON, 
LONDON. The Service to be commenced, at Eleven 
o'clock, by the Rev. WILLIAM M. AINSWORTH, of 
Lancaster. 

The SERMON will be preached by the Rev. JAMES 
FREEMAN CLARKE, D.D., of Boston, U.S, 

The usual COLLECTION will be made at the close of 
the Service in aid of the Funds of the Association. 

After-a short interval, the MEETING will be held 
for the transaction of the Basiness of the Association ; 
DAVID AINSWORTH, Esq., M.P., the President, in 
the Chair. 

The CONFERENCE will be held on THURSDAY 
MORNING, June Ist, in ESSEX-STREET CHAPEL, 
STRAND, LONDON, at Half-past Ten. Subject :— 
“The Duty of our Churches in relation to the Masses 
of the People.” To be introduced by the Rey. JAMES 
T. WHITEHEAD, of Hackney, and the Rey. W. 
COPELAND BOWIE, of Stamford-street, London. 

In the Evening of the same day, June Ist, a SOIREE 
will be held in the CANNON-STREET HOTEL. Tea 
and Coffee at Six o’clock, Music at 6.30, and afterwards 
the Meeting. The President, DAVID AINSWORTH, 
Esq., M.P., in the Chair. 

Tickets for the Soiree (One Shilling each) should be 
taken early. On and after Monday, May 29th, the 
price will be 1s. 6d. To be had at the Office of the 
Association, or in the London Church Vestries. 


HENRY IERSON, Secretary. 
37, Norfolk-street, Strand, London. 


ONDON DOMESTIC MISSION 
SOCIETY, 

The ANNUAL MEETING of the Subscribers and 
Friends will be held on WEDNESDAY, May 17, 1882, 
at the MISSION CHAPEL, George’s-row, Lever-street, 
City-road. Tea at 6.30, to which the Workers and Friends 
of the Mission are invited. The Chair will be taken at 
7.30 PM. by the Rev. Sroprorp A. Brooks, M.A. 

The Meeting will be addressed by the Rey. Dr. Marti- 
neau, David Ainsworth, Fsq., M.P., J. Allanson Picton, 
Esq., M.A., and other gentlemen, 


Collections in aid of the Mission will be made at the 
following Chapels on Sunday, May 14 :—Effra-road, 
Brixton ; Croydon Free Christian Church ; Rosslyn-hill, 
Hampstead; Paradise-place, Hackney; Clarence-road, 
Kentish-town ; Stamford-strect, Blackfriars. Donations 
may be sent to the Treasurer, P, M. Martineau, Esq., 
Christian-strect, Commercial-road, E. 


ONDON DISTRICT UNITARIAN 
SOCIETY, 

The THIRTY-SECOND ANNUAL MEETING will be 
held inthe NEW GRAVEL PITS CHAPEL, HACKNEY, 
on WEDNESDAY, May 24, 1882, Sir J. 0, Lawrunor, 
Bart., M.P. (President of the Society), in the Chair. 

Tea at half-past Six o’clock. The Chair to be taken at 
half-past Seven o’clock precisely. ~ - rie’ 

Tickets for the }Tca, price Sixpence each, may be ob- 
tained of any member of the Committee ; at the British 
and Foreign Unitarian Association’s Rooms, 37, Norfolk- 
street, Strand; and at the New Gravel Pits Chapel, 
Hackney. 


UNDAY SOCIETY.—_SEVENTH PUBLIC 
ANNUAL MEETING of Supporters at ST. 
JAMES’S HALL, on WEDNESDAY NEXT, May 17. 
Admiss‘on free, without ticket. Viscount Powsrscourr, 
K.P., will take the Chair at 8 o'clock. 


Speakers :—Earl Dunrayen, Lord Dorchester, Lord 
Thurlow, Thomas Burt, M.P,, Geo. Howard, M.P., J. J. 
Jenkins, M,P., James Rankin, M.P., Rev. J. N. Hoare, 
M.A., Rev. Wm. Rogers, M.A., Rey. T, W. Freckelton, 
Dr, B. W. Richardson, F.R.S., W. BE. A. Axon, M.R.S, Mis 
James Beal, T, Chatfeild Clarke, F.R.I.B,A., Moneure D, 
Conway, M.A., and Hodgson Pratt, 


MARK H. JUDGE, Hon, Secretary, 
8, Park-place-villas, W. 


ONES’S FUND.—The Board of Managers 
meet every year in UNIVERSITY-HALL, GORDON- 
SQUARE, LONDON, in the last complete week in June, 
for the purpose of Granting Exhibitions, and at no other 
time, Applications must be made in a specified form, to 
be obtained from the undersigned, and must be returned, 
on or before the second week in June. 


EDWIN W. MARSHALL, Seeretary. ° 
38, Barton Arcade, Manchester, 
Se SS ae 


Printed by Woopraut and Kinprr, of Milford-lane, Strand 
W.C.; and Published for the Proprietors by WatTER 
Maver, at the Offices of the Sunpay Scnoon Assoctaiion, 
37, Norfolk-street, Strand, Londop, W C,— Saturcay, 
May 13, 1882 
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THE LONDON DOMESTIC MISSION, 


Tur annual meeting of this admirable 
Society, on Wednesday evening, was in 
every respect one of the most gratifying 
and successful that has ever occurred 
during the nearly half-century of its 
existence. The Rev. Sroprorp Brooxz, 
whose first appearance it was at a public 
meeting of this kind, ingenuously confessed 
that he was more accustomed to the pulpit 
than the platform, but it need hardly be 
said that.he delivered a most interesting 
address in a style that was delightful from 
its very simplicity, and if he had been able 
to preside during the whole of the pro- 
ceedings would, no doubt, have acquitted 
himself in the chair as efficiently as if he 
had been to the manner born. 

-Mr. Brooxke’s public and explicit avowal 
of his adhesion to the Unitarian body, and 
his readiness to co-operate in every pos- 
sible way with the earnest workers he saw 
around him, was extremely gratifying to 

‘the meeting, and will henceforth remove 
the doubts that have been expressed in 
some quarters, outside our own circle, as 
to his theological position. We have now 
a clear right to claim him as one of our 
own ministers, engaged in a common work 
with us, just as much as Dr. Marrrneav 
and Professors DrumMonp and Estuin Car- 
PENTER are ministers in connection with our 
Free Churches, devoting their lives to the 
_cause of a pure and unsectarian form of 
_ Christianity. 
Mr. Brooks is sufficiently well versed in 
_ the constitution and working of our Domes- 
tic Mission to know that it is essentially an 
undenominational institution, founded for 
_ the purpose of promoting the practical 
Christian life quite apart from any sec- 
b tarian interests or mere dogmatic purposes. 


He would have been quite as cordially re- 
ceived even if he had not declared his 
sympathy with the denomination by whom 
the Mission is almost entirely supported. 
He was invited to preside on the same 
ground as in former years well-known 
Broad Churchmen, like Dr: A. J. Ross and 
Mr. 8. A. Baryert, have been invited to 
the meeting ; as this year Mr, Proron and 
his successor, Mr. Forsyru, were invited— 
the ground of “common Christianity,” 
which is paramount to all denominational 
distinctions. 

As a matter of simple fact, however, this 
Domestic Mission of ours was founded and is 
supported by Unitarians, and by no others. 
The rejection of orthodox views and 
methods of work, and the broad lines on 
which its operations are carried out, make 
it practically a Unitarian institution, 
whether we will it to be so or not. We 
leave the door wide open to all, whether 
friends or strangers, who are ready to co- 
operate on the undogmatic basis, but, 
as at the Liverpool Conference, none will 
enter save the suspected heretics of their 
own communion, who are either turned out 
or shut out of the more or less dogmatic 
organisations to which they owe little 
more than hereditary allegiance. But they 
are at one with us in seeking to promote 
religious progress, the moral and _ social 
elevation of the poor, the influence of 
Christianity as a spiritual power and prac- 
tical life in the world; and, in view of 
these great objects, what matter our minor 
denominational differences? And s0 we 
trust that in future meetings of this and 
other of our Societies we shall be favoured 
more and more with the presence and co- 
operation not only of men like Mr. Sroprorp 
Brooxr—who, whether inside or outside of 
the Established Church, has for years past 
been in more or less conscious sympathy 
with us—but of men like Mr. Prcroy and 
Mr. Forsyrn, who still occupy a somewhat 
outside position, while, no doubt, owning 
much in common with a denomination 
which is aggressive chiefly against sin, and 
ignorance, and misery, and dogmatic only 
in its resolute protest against all dogmatic 
limitations. 

Of the good work done by the Domestic 
Mission during the year the clear and full 
reports of the missionaries, and the ad- 
mirable speeches we have given in another 
page, bear ample testimony. 

We are gratified to observe that the dis- 
continuance of the mixed schools at both 
the mission stations has been attended by 
none of the results that had for a time been 


feared, but has rather helped to increase 
the efficiency of other departments of 
mission work. We have insisted for years 
past that the work of primary education is 
taken out of the hands of our congregations 
and missions by the efficient School Board 
system which is now everywhere coming 
into operation. Sooner or later our day- 


or be handed over bodily to the local School 
Boards. It is to the credit of the managers 
of our Domestic Missions generally that they 
have recognised this logical necessity, and 
have thus had their resources and energies 
freed for other and more important work, 
which lies altogether outside the province 
of even the most efficient system of Go- 

vernment education. The committee’s re- 

port recognises the urgent duties devolving — 
upon us in view of the increasing wealth 

and growing needs of this great metropolis. 

They desire to carry into other neigh bour- 
hoods the same trusts and the same me- 

thods which have already proved effective 

in the stations so long established. If our 
Missions were doubled in number they 

would bear an inadequate proportion to the 

wealth of our body in the metropolis. 

Every mission such as these, with numerous 

institutions gathered around them for the 

benefit of both children and adults, .is a 

refining, a civilising, and a Christianising 

agency in the poor neighbourhood in which 

it is planted. Its influence for good can 

hardly be over-estimated, especially when 

these agencies are conducted and super- 

intended by men of the calibre of our 

present missionaries. If our richer con- 

gregations only follow Mr. Brooxn’s ex- 

ample, and pledge themselyes to £50 or 

£100 a year each; if our wealthy laymen 

follow Mr. Nurrneronp’s lead, and in his 

spirit guarantee that pecuniary resources 

shall not be wanting for any well-considered 

plan of the kind to which the meeting of 

Wednesday pledged itself, the main part of 

the work is already done: the only thing 

that remains is to find earnest and self- 

devoted men who are ready to carry it into 

effective operation. Every one. interested 

in the Mission will be glad to observe that 

the Committee have recognised the duties 

they owe to the excellent men who are so 

efficiently carrying on a work which can 

be gauged by no pecuniary - standards. 

The first duty of the subscribers, before 

entering upon any new and large plans of 

extension, is to take care that the stipends 

of the missionaries are secured at the very 

modest amount to which they are now 

raised. 

Other points suggested by the subsequent 
addresses, and by the excellent reports of 
Mr. Por and Mr. Summers, so different in 
tone yet each so admirable in its kind, 
must be reserved for another occasion. We 
read with pleasure and entire approval the 
wise protest in Dr. Marringav’s speech 
against the ery which is being raised for 
legislative action in aid of efforts to amelio- 
rate the material condition of the poor in 
the metropolis. In this country, at least, 
there can be, and there ought to be, no 
legislation to bring down rents, or interfere 
in any department of life with natural 
economical laws. The question of rents, 
like the price of meat or of clothing, must 
be left to the law of supply and demand. 


schools everywhere must become extinct, | The present evils will soon right themselves, 
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if only a spirit of providence and self- 
dependence were more prevalent among 
the working classes, and a spirit of strict 
justice, combined with large-hearted in- 
terest in the well-being of the poor and 
neclected, among the higher classes. Even 
Sir Ricuarp Cross’s cumbrous Act seems 
to have failed in carrying out the excellent 
intentions of the Legislature; and it is 
clear that this question must be left 
chiefly, if not solely, to private bene- 
yolence, acting in harmony, as far as 
possible, with sound economical principles. 
Model lodging houses are rapidly increasing 
in the poorer districts of the Metropolis, 
and are found to be profitable investments ; 
and capitalists, whether great or small, 
could hardly contribute more effectually to 
promote the well-being of the poor than 
by investing money in schemes of this kind, 
contented to receive a modest four or five 
per cent. interest. 

One main conclusion from the reports 
and discussions of Wednesday is that we 
must look chiefly to moral and spiritual 
forces for the permanent elevation of the 
condition of the working-classes, and not 
to legislative interposition, except in so far 
as it may be needful to undo or correct the 
mischievous laws of past unwisdom. The 
virtues of prudence, self-help, and manly 
industry are those which the poor most 
stand in need of, and these are the quali- 
ties urged upon the young especially, in 
our admirable Missions, which we are 
bound to support in the largest and most 
generous spirit. 


CHURCH IDEALS. 
We have read with attention Dr. Macrap- 
yen’s address at the recent meeting of the 
Congregational Union, and are constrained 
to say that it does not appear to us a very 
successful performance. The subject was 
“The Ideal of the Christian Church”—a 
great one truly, and one on which much 
suggestive and elevating thought might 
have been expected. But we miss this, and 
find instead a number of smart sayings, 


greeted with cheers and laughter, and a. 


rambling discourse touching lightly on an 
almost endless variety of topics. The 
lecturer’s aim seems to have been to say 
something smart and striking on each of 
those topics, and he appears from the re- 
port to have succeeded, so far at least as to 
keep his audience awake. This is faint 
praise for an effort which is expected to be 
much more than common, but we must 
leave those who have read the address to 
judge for themselves whether our criticism 
is deserved. 

The ideal of the Christian Church, ac- 
cording to Dr. MacrapyrEn, is a more 
developed, more zealous and earnest con- 
eregationalism. Congregationalism, he 
thinks, is on the right lines, it is animated 
by the right principles, it has the right 
form of Church government, it pursues 
the right methods, and aims at the right 
objects ; but it needs to be imbued with a 
new spirit from on high to attain what is 
possible to it, and make it in reality the 
ideal of the Christian Church. Such, so 
far as we can gather it from the speaker's 
discursive remarks, is the substance of his 
address. And no doubt Congregationalists 
generally—perhaps we may say universally 
would agree with him. Such is their 
ideal; but there are other branches of the 
great Christian Ghurch whose ideal is dif- 
ferent. Neither the Roman Catholic Church 
nor the Anglican, for instance, would admit 
that the true ideal is on the lines of Con- 
gregationalism, The universal establish- 
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ment of the kingdom of Curist on earth— 
this is the fundamental idea cherished by 
each, but beyond this there is no common 
assent or agreement among the Churches 
of Christendom. On all points of detail, 
methods, agencies, rites, forms, and doc- 
trines they differ as widely as possible; and 
there is not the remotest chance of their 
coming to a common agreement. Dr. Mac- 
FADYEN and his audience also believe that 
the disestablishment of the Hnglish Church 
would greatly contribute to promote the 
realisation of the true ideal, but the vast 
majority of Churchmen would take a 
directly opposite view. In their estima- 


tion nothing more disastrous to the in- 


terests of Christianity in England could 
happen—no departure be made farther, in 
their judgment, from the true ideal. How 
hopelessly the Roman Catholic Church is 
at variance with all others on this point 
need not be pointed out. The fact is, the 
ideals of the Christian Church are as 
yarious as the sects. Hach has its own, 
and will not surrender in the smallest 
degree what constitutes its distinctive 
feature. Dr. Macrapyen may say Congre- 
gationalism is the true ideal, and others 
equally well qualified to judge would on 
behalf of their Churches respectively ad- 
vance just the same claim. What is the 
practical result, then ? Js it not this— 
that each Church must work on its own 
lines, leaving others to do the same, but no 
one can claim to have all the truth, or the 
only right methods, or the only worthy 
ideal? For our own part, we are con- 
vinced-that this variety conduces to the 
best practical results in the end. We are 
persuaded that it would not be for the in- 
terests of the Church or Christianity for all 
other methods of Church organisation to 
be abolished, and for Congregationalism 
alone to prevail. Episcopacy is a form 
that must be credited with a large amount 
of vigour and success. It has accomplished 
great things,and has shownitself welladapted 
to meet the wants of the case. The con- 
sideration as to the Church form of the 
first Christian congregations—their mode 
of Church government and so forth—is of 
very little consequence, indeed, when 
considering the question, What is best 


in these days? Im no sense what- 
ever are Christian Churches to-day 
under any obligation to conform to 


the methods of the primitive Church. 
This subject is an interesting historical 
study, and nothing more. The great 
interests at stake are those of truth, free- 
dom, and righteousness, and the Church 
which best promotes these makes the near- 
est approach after all to the ideal church. 
We say makes the nearest approach, for 
not one realises the ideal perfectly. All 
have their short-comings—all are defective 
in some respects. Hach, doubtless, has 
something to learn from the rest; but that 
lesson, unfortunately, all seem unwilling to 
learn. As no one.form of political govern- 
ment is the best under all circumstances, so 
no one form of church government meets 
all wants in all cases. It is high time that 
all exclusive pretension on this ground 
were given up, and the obvious facts can- 
didly admitted. Dr. Macrapyrn appears to 
think that the churches have a great deal 
to learn from one another, and he sees no 
reason why they should not ayail them- 
selves of this means of improvement. ‘‘ If 
there is anything,” he says, ‘in the thought 
of one section of the Church of Curist, 
why should we not try to fit it into our 
thought ?” He contends that loyalty to the 
Congregationalist Ideal does not demand 
persistence in any usage after experience 
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has shown that it may be exchanged for a 
better. 

Of course ina long address, filling over 
fourteen columns of the Nonconformist, 
there could not fail to be some noteworthy 
sayings. Two or three of these we now 
add :— 


‘No Church can live upon the past. No sons can 
live upon their fathers. If we are to justify our 
existence to the men of the present day we must 
grapple with the nineteenth century problems, as 
the Puritans, the Nonconformists, and the Methodists 
respectively grappled with the problems of their 
day.” 

“We are reminded that the influence of Non- 
conformity has invariably been cast on the side of 
freedom. So it has undoubtedly. Our Churches 
have a record in this volume of the world’s history, 
for which we are thankful. The story of to day is 
not less bright than the record of by-gone years. 
But liberty is rather an essential to well being than 
actual well being itself.” 


That is, in other words—Liberty is not the 
end itself, but the means to an end, the 
end being the attainment of truth :— 


“Jf anything is certain it is that disestablish- 
ment must come. The Utopia of yesterday is 
among the probabilities of to-morrow. The dream 
of the student has become the text of the states- 
man. The eagle’s wings have'grown—no man’s hand 
can stay ita flight.” 

“We speak glibly enough at times of ‘ saving 
souls’ as being the work of the ministry and of the 
Church, Do we think enough of what the words 
mean? What is saving a soul? Is a soul saved 
because it has put forth a few languid desires for 
salvation? Surely not. Whatisasoul? It is the 
thinking, remembering, judging, imagining, fearing, 
hoping, reasoning, loving, living man. To save the 
soul then means that the man in every faculty of 
his many-sided nature is saved.” 

“ Truth is the means of sanctification. ‘ Sanc- 
tify them through thy truth; thy word is truth,’ is 
the Saviour’s prayer. ‘The tree of knowledge is on 
the way to the tree of life,” 

“To say that our ideal has never been reached 
is no proof that our ideal is false ; still less is it an 
argument in evidence that the actual ought not to 
be brought into conformity with the ideal. We are 
idealists, then, If we err in cherishing our ideal, 
we err in the best company. In all ages the most 
philosophical theorisers, and the most heroic 
workers have done the same thing, 7.¢., cherished 
a lofty ideal. But we do not err, though we thus 
speak, in cherishing our ideal. The illusions of 
life are not necessarily delusions, Imagination is 
a faculty to be trained, not to be eradicated. Mere 
repose is not the great object to be sought in human 
education; rather the mind is to be fired with a 
noble unrest, pressing on unto perfection, What 
life has not some ideal, and been the better for it? 
Imagination is not confined to books and to art. 
The merchant puts imagination into his business ; 
the architect puts imagination into his buildings ; 
the shipwright in the ships that he sends forth to 
do battle with the storms and with the ice giants. 
Science cannot dispense with the scaffold of 
hypothesis. Knowledge will not advance if it 
confines itself to the results of experience.” —‘‘ So 
far as methods are concerned, the Church has 
power to put on institutions when it wants them, 
and to put them off when it has done with them. 
When they have’ become manacles and fetters, 
cramping the life they cannot contain, the sooner 
they are parted with the better. We glide into 
routine. We degenerate into habit. The inspira- 
tion of former ages becomes the bondage of the 
present. The forms in which the protests of former 
days were made become anyils on which we forge 
new fetters for ourselves.” 


Very true, Dr. Macrapyen, and not in 
regard to Church methods only, but also 
Church doctrines as well. 


Pannen 


VULGARISING THEOLOGY. _ 
Tux French use the word vulgarisation in 
our sense of popularising, but what we mean 
by vulgarising is presenting a subject so as 
to bring it down to the lowest kind of taste 
and capacity, ¢ 
raise the persons addressed to a higher sort 
of comprehension. Salvation Armies and 


instead of endeavouring to — 


| 
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! 
similar organisations seem to depend for 


their success upon the earnestness and volu- 
bility with which the lowest and most 
ignorant kind of theology is poured forth in 
the familiar language of common life. If 
the same earnestness and the employment of 
homely language were engaged in propagat- 
ing a wiser faith, the ultimate result would 
be far better, but not so the chances of im- 
mediate success. An ignorant class may be 
taught to value education, but the effort to 
improve them is less immediately agreeable 
than degrading a topic to their own level. 
What trash suffices to win notoriety and 
reputation for preaching power is illustrated 
in the publications given away at the doors 


of Exeter Hall in this monthof May. Pass- | 


ing that way we were presented with a copy 
of the Christian Herald and Signs of the 
Times, in which, amongst other matter of 
very low literary character, we found a ser- 
mon by Dr. TALMAGE, containing the follow- 
ing passage, intended to show how little the 
statements of scientific men are worth the 
attention of Evangelicals :— 

What do these scientists agree on? Herschel 
writes a whole chapter on the errors of Sastronomy. 
La Place declares that the moon was not put in the 
right place. He says if it had been put four times 
further from the earth than it is now there would 
be more harmony in the universe; but Lionyille 
comes up just in time to prove that the moon was 
put in the right place. How many colours woven 
into the light? Seven, says Isaac Newton. Three, 
says David Brewster. How high is the Aurora 
Borealis? Two and a half miles, says Lias. How 
far is the sun from the earth? Seventy-six million 
miles, says Lacalle. Highty-two million miles, says 
Humboldt. Ninety million miles, says Henderson, 
One hundred and four million miles, says Mayer. 
Only a little difference of twenty-eight million 
miles! All split up among themselves—not agree- 
ing on anything. 

It would be unreasonable to expect an 
orator of this description to know what he 
was talking about when his subject was the 
relation of science to religion. The stock 
doctrine of men like Dr. TALMAGE is, that 
all human knowledge is worthless compared 
with the notions they extract from the Bible. 
The idea of reading the Old or New Testa- 
ment in the light of historical or scientific 
criticism is thoroughly opposed to their 
system, and’ they gratify their own vanity 
and that of other ignorant people by repre- 
senting the investigations of the philosopher 
as of no account. No reader of the Inquirer 
will be troubled with Dr. TALMAGE’s state- 
ments about the differences of scientific men. 
His allusions to astronomy, and to the 
nature of light, are quite sufficient to prove 
that his mental condition in reference to 
such matters is one of total darkness ; but it 
may be well to call attention to the extreme 
delicacy of such an inquiry as the distance 
of the sun from the earth. The probable 
distance, as now ascertained, is under ninety- 
three million of miles, and a few years ago it 
was supposed some two millions more. Sir J. 
HERSCHEL, speaking of a still larger dis- 
crepancy, observed ‘that the superficial 
reader (one of a class too numerous) may 
think it strange and discreditable to science to 
have erred by nearly four millions of miles in 
estimating the sun’s distance. But such 
may be reminded that the error of 0” 32’ 
in the sun’s paralax, on which the correction 
turns, corresponds with an apparent breadth 
of a human hair at 125 feet, or of a sovereign 
at eight miles off ; and that, moreover, this 
error has been detected, and the correction 
applied, and that the detection and correc- 
tion have originated with the friends, and 
not with the enemies of science.” 

The doctrine of development does not 
suit the vulgarisation of theology, and so it 
is well for Dr. TAtMAGE to know nothing 
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about it, and thus to be left with the happi- 
ness of using words he does not under- 
stand. Itis thus he speaks of the “survival 
of the fittest” :—“ You just take your scien- 
tific consolation into that room where a 
mother has lost her child. Try in that case 
your splendid doctrine of the ‘survival of 
the fittest.’ Tell her that child died be- 
cause it was not worth as much as the other 
children. That is your ‘survival of the 
fittest.’” 

Stern Calvinism with its doctrinse of 
Election seems out of fashion, but man’s 
eternal destiny is still represented as depen- 
dent upon what is called his conversion here, 
In one of Mr. Moopy’s sermons in the publi- 
cation before us the hearers were informed 
that there are people now in hell who heard 
him eight years ago, but did not believe 
what he told them till it was too late. 

The coarse familiarity with which these 
vulgarisers speak of Gop and CuRIST in no 
wise shocks the class they address, and they 
mean no irreverence by it. - As the result of 
their teaching the Deity appears as a cruel 
and unreasonable tyrant, and CHRIST as the 
Saviour from his wrath if the technical 
terms of salvation are complied with by the 
repentant sinner. The love manifested by 
CHRIST is dwelt upon in a way that may 
excite some useful feelings. It isa great 
thing for the poor and the outcast to find 
pity in heaven if they meet with little 
upon earth, but it surely ought to be pos- 
sible in modern society to address the lowest 
and least cultured so as to make them feel 
children of the Most High without adulterat: 
ing the Divine message with the coarse 
rubbish which the vulgarisers supply. 

The Archbishop of CANTERBURY finds no- 
thing like false doctrine in the teaching of 
the Salvation Army, and at his suggestion 
the-Bishops in Convocation agreed to inquire 
into the matter. The Bishop of Oxrorn did 
not think the Army “ wanted to come under 
the guidance of the Church,” and the Bishop 
of ExeTer thought that establishing some 
relations with them might be desirable, “if 
they would undertake to be careful not to 
teach what was contrary to Church doctrines,” 
which was obviously a very proper remark 
from one of the contributors to “ Essays and 
Reviews.” The Salvationists are not likely 
to bring their enthusiasm and their ignorance 
to be measured and estimated by Church 
standards. What is good in the movement 
is its heartiness and contempt for danger and 
difficulty ; but if it rouses some dead souls to 
a sense of duty and thus does good there is 
surely mischief in filling children with notions 
of Hell and the Devil, and teaching them to 
boast of their having taken tickets for 
Heaven, where they will wear golden crowns, 
while their unconverted relations and 
friends are in a very different place. Some 
time ago we gave many extracts from the 
Salvationist papers, and though the Arch. 
bishop may think their doctrines Orthodox, 
we cannot but regret that so much zeal and 
so much labour should be deficient in in- 
telligent guidance. The most recent mani- 
festations at the Salvation Congress were so 
hysterical as to be perilously near insanity. 


— 


THE UNSOLVED IRISH PROBLEM. 
Mr. HarotD RYLErtT, whose letter we pub- 
lished last week, offers a curious instance of 
an Englishman of recent importation into 
Ireland becoming after a brief experience 
almost more Irish than the people them- 
selves. He isnot only a Land Leaguer, but 
a Home Ruler; and he entirely believes that 
if the parties thus represented in his person 
were allowed to have their own way all 
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would be well, and the Irish problem that 
has hitherto baffled the ablest statesmen 
would be finally solved. 

We give Mr. Rytert due credit for his 
sincerity, while we more than doubt his com- 
petency to pronounce so confident a judg- 
ment. He has too readily caught the infec- 
tion of the temperament and temper of his 
colleagues of the Land League to be trusted 
in a matter that calls for the cool judgment 
of the statesman, and not the rhetoric of the 
partisan. He half admits, indeed, that his 
own speeches during the Land League meet- 
ings were not what they ought to have been. 
His admission would have been more ac- 
ceptable every way if it had been accom- 
panied by an acknowledgment that the 
silence of his colleagues while outrage after 
outrage and murder after murder was being 
perpetrated, neither landlord nor tenant 
being spared, was censurable in the strongest 
degree. It was only the last and most 
brutal of these atrocities, the butchery of 
Lord FREDERICK CAVENDISH and Mr. BURKE, 
that broke the guilty silence, and evoked 
the reprobation of Messrs. PARNELL, DAVITT, 
and Ditton. Mr. Ry err tells us of the 
horror this excited in Ireland; but where 
was the horror when Lord MouNTMORRES 
fell, and Mr. Boyp, and Mrs. Smytu, and a 
score of others? There was indeed horror 
and shame widely felt, but not by the Land 
League people. Could anything have been 
more cold-blooded under the circumstances 
than Mr. PARNELL’S allusion to the murder 
of Mr. Boyp near New Ross, when a week 
or two after that sad event, addressing a 
crowded meeting in the town, he said that 
“murder was unnecessary.” Was that the 
way to speak at such a time of the dread 
command, “Thou shalt do no murder ?” 

One melancholy thing in the state of Ire- 
land lies in the fact that it has no real states- 
men to guide the people; that its repre- 
sentatives’ highest idea of the functions of 
legislators is to obstruct the business of a 
great empire. When we think of such men 
as Biagar, and HEALy, and REDMOND, 
absorbing the time of the House of Com- 
mons in speeches that possess neither wit nor 
wisdom, speeches often loaded with spite- 
ful vulgarity, we despair of the people who 
select such men to be the mouthpieces of 
their sentiments. With all his faults 
O'CONNELL within the walls of the House 
of Commons could be the gentleman as well 
as the orator. 

But to revert to Mr. Ry.err’s two-fold 
panacea, which we take to be the abolition 
of Landlordism, and the adoption of Home 
Rule. If he means first, that all the landlords 
of Ireland are to be legally dispossessed of 
their rights as proprietors, we presume that 
he andthe League are prepared with a scheme 
of compensation ; for assuredly the people of 
Great Britain would not listen for an hour 
to a proposal to transfer these rights to the 
present race of tenants, unless adequate 
compensation by the State or by the tenants 
were made to the landlords. The tenants are 
too poor todo this, and the British tax- 
payers would not, we imagine, consent to bear 
the heavy burden of the annual millions that 
would otherwise have to be provided out of 
the national exchequer. But there is a 
great fallacy underneath the word “ Land- 
lordism.” Whoever owns land is virtually a 
landlord with-a landlord’s rights, not only of 
occupation but of sale. You cannot by any 
Act of Parliament bind the owner not to let 
or sell the whole or part of the land he 
occupies. The upshot would be that in Ire- 
land a new race of impoverished land- 
lords would be created, without the mental 
culture or the capital of the dispossessed race 
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Lhe assumption of Mr. Ryterv is that all 
{rish landlords are bad, and therefore to be, 
as such, abolished. But this has been dis- 
proved again and again. Good resident land- 
lords in Ireland as in England are just the 
class most needed to improve its agriculture 
and promote the prosperity of the people. 
Heartless absentees who drain the country 
and do nothing either way are after allnot the 
most numerous class, andit might be possible 
to reach them by special legislation, so as to 
compel them to do their duty as proprietors. 
Think what an immense amount of good 
was effected by the celebrated Coxe of Nor- 
folk, first Eirl of Leicester, by his passion 
for scientific farming. Tohave “abolished” 
such a man in order to cover his estates with 
a mass of poor unskilled proprietors would 
have been as foolish a stroke of statesmanship 
as ever was perpetrated. The misery of it 
is that such a man in Ireland would be any- 
thing but popular. CoKE would accept no 
tenants who had not sufficient capital, or 
who did not give proof of farming skill. 
The treatment of Mr. BeNcE JONES in Ire 
land—no doubt a hard, dry sort of man, 
but severely just and a most able farmer—is 
a proof that strictness and sound judgment 
are not at present popular qualities in the 
sister country. To those who fancy that a 
peasant proprietary is the one thing needful 
we commend the careful perusal of a paper 
by Lady VERNEY in last month’s Contempo- 
rary Review, called “Jottings in France.” 
If her statements be correct, the lot of this 
class is by no means an enviable one. Mr. 
TUKE in the same number inferentially 
shows that in the west of Ireland at all 
events such a proprietary is an impossibility ; 
his remedy is emigration on such a scale as 
would greatly reduce tle terrible competi- 
tion for land, where farms now exist as low 
as two and a half acres! Mr. Ry ert’s 
Home Rule remedy is, perhaps, less feasible 
than hisabolition oflandlordism. Why Ireland 
should have a separate legislature and not 
Scotland or Wales has not been yet shown. 
She has nearly double the number of repre- 
sentatives in the British House of Commons 
that the former country possesses. Were 
these but as united and as practical as the 
Scotch members they might secure the pass- 
ing of any really serviceable Act of Parlia- 
ment. But would they be a bit more united 
in Dublin than they are in London ? Would 
Ulster submit to the rule of the other three 
provinces ? Still, apart from this, a great 
kingdom cannot permit a separate imperial 
rule to grow up at its own doors, to become 
a fulcrum or a lever for any hostile European 
Power which might wish to use it against 
Great Britain. Twice at least France has 
made the attempt and failed, when steam 
power was unknown, and the winds and the 
waves were against her. It was this danger 
amongst others that led English statesmen 
to bring about the Union by means that were 
not at all creditable to them or the mem 
bers of the Irish Parliament that accepted 
their bribes. The Union was a wise policy, 
accomplished by bad means, and hence, in 
great part,‘ its failure. It has, however, 
been for many years, a fait accompli, and 
no British statesman or Legislature will now 
for a moment attempt to disturb its settle- 
ment. As to mere Home Rule, it would 
never satisfy the aspirations of that portion 
of the Irish people who desire the restoration 
of the Lords and Commons of Ireland. Home 
tule has never been defined, and may mean 
a sort of National Board of Works or the pos- 
session of co-equal Legislative functions. The 
late Mr. Burr, with all his astuteness, shrunk 
from the required definition, and contented 
himself with merely moving from time to time 
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for a Committee of Inquiry into the working 
ef the Act of Union. 

One main factor inthe seemingly insoluble 
Irish problem is constantly left out of the 
account in the calculation of Irish orators, viz., 
the character of three fourths of the people. 
Feeling and imagination take with them the 
place of thought and reflection. They are 
destitute of the training that commerce and 
practical science directly and _ indirectly 
give to the minds and habits of a people. 
Half the poverty of Ireland arises from the 
absence of trade, and the great towns it 
creates, which provide so wide a market 
for surplus labour. Were it not for these, 
France with its peasant proprietary would 
long ere this have fallen into the same 
wretched social condition as Mayo, for 
example. The trade resources of Ireland, 
save in Ulster with its linen manufacture, 
have never been developed, and forced idle- 
ness and inertia have accordingly widely 
affected the character of the people. Trade 
cannot exist, nor grow, without capital and 
skill to employ it; capital will not come 
where there is disorder and violence; hence 
the need in Ireland of healthy repose. Its 
true friends are not its agitators with their 
frothy rehetoric, exciting and irritating the 
popular passions till they overflow in deeds 
that have turned the country into a modern 
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172. Joun Toweoon, Esq. (1838-78).—Barris- 
ter-at-law; son of No. 115 supra, and a nephew 
of Samuel Rogers, the poet (No. 119). He died 
January 5, 1878. 

173. Perry VauGHAN, Esq. (1838-51). 

[The writer would be glad to receive from any 
reader of the Inquirer some particulars*respect- 
ing this Trustee. ] 

174. Rey. Epwiy Crarman (1838-41).—Minis- 
ter at Billingshurst, whence he removed in 1823 
to Chatham, and thence to Deptford. Minister 
of Stamford-street Chapel, London (1831-34), 
and of Newington-green Chapel (1831-38). He 
removed to Godalming in 1841, and retired about 
1845. He died at Clifton in April, 1875, aged 
seventy-seven years. 

175. Jacop Hans Busx, Esq. (1838-44).— 
Elected a Trustee in the place of his brother, 
Edvard Busk, Esq. He died at Theobalds, June 
5, 1844, in his seventy-seventh year. 

176. Rey. Putte Le Breton, M.A. (1841-60). 
—Youngest son of the Very Rev. Francis Le 
Breton, Dean of Jersey,and rector of St. Saviour’s 
in that island. Born at the Vicarage March 7, 
1779. Sent to England at an early age for edu- 
cation, was a pupil of Dr. Lempriere, author of 
the ‘Classical Dictionary ” which bears his 
name; gained a scholarship at Pembroke Col- 
lege, Oxford, but migrated to Exeter College. 
Shortly after his ordination he was chosen to 
succeed his father in the rectory of St. Saviour’s. 
There he exercised his ministry for some years, 
preaching in English and French with equal 
fluency. In 1814, from his own reading, he began 
to entertain serious doubts on the subject of the 
leading doctrines of the Church of England, 
which doubts ended in his rejecting the doctrine 
of the Trinity, and some other dogmas. Whilst 
in this state of mind he was offered the Deanery 
of Jersey, which would have placed him in the 
highest social position in the island; butinstead 
of accepting this additional preferment, he re- 
solved to resign his benefice. Haying done so, 
he removed in 1815 10 France with a family of 
five young children, hoping to find some remu- 
nerative employment there; but the return of 
Napoleon from Elba compelled him to leave that 
country. He now came to London, where, how- 
ever, he had no relatives and few connections. 
He introduced himself to the Rev. Thomas Bel- 
sham, with whom he had recently had some 
correspondence on theological subjects, and to 
the Rev. Robert Aspland, from whom he re- 
ceived judicious advice. He opened a school at 
Westminster, which soon became a great success, 
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and from which he did not retire until after man 
years of arduous labour. In person he was tall 
and graceful, with regular features and pleasin 
expression, of refined manners and winning = 2 
dress, courteous to all, alike to the poor and 
humble as to the high and wealthy. Asa 
Trustee of Dr. Williams’s Library, as a member 
of the Council of University Hall, of the Com- 
mittee of the Unitarian Association, and in pro- 
moting the establishment of the Ladies’ Bedford 
College, his services were invaluable. He never 
entered a pulpit after having quitted his own, 
but for forty-five years he was a constant attend- 
ant at Hssex-street Chapel, founded by another 
clergyman who had made similar sacrifices 
for conscience sake. .The noble congregation 
assembling there during the ministry of Mr. 
Belsham and Mr. Madge could not have had a 
brighter ornament than Philip Le Breton, He 
died on the 5th of November, 1860, in his eighty- 
second year. A handsome portrait of him was 
contributed by his son, Philip Hemery Le Breton, 
Ksq., barrister-at-law, to the collection often re- 
ferred to. 

177. Rev. Tuomas Russgetu (1842-47).—Pro- 
bably an Independent minister of liberal 
opinions, whose son, Arthur Tozer, was a Di- 
vinity student at York College in the years 
ae He died in or shortly before January, 

178. Joux Woop, Hsq. (1846-57).—A native 
of Liverpool. Educated at the University of 
Glasgow, intending to enter the ministry 
amongst the Unitarians, but abandoning that 
design he went into business; after some years 
he exchanged Commerce for the Law, practised 
at the Bar, and became Recorder of York. In 
1826 he was elected M.P. for Preston, and soon 
after the passing of the Reform Bill of 1832 he 
was appointed Chairman of the Board of In- 
land Revenue, which office he held for nearly a 
quarter of a century. 

179. Hpunezur Jounston, Esq. (1846 -50),— 
A prominent member of the Gravel Pit Chapel, 
Hackney. A nephew of the Rev. Wm. John- 
ston (No. 128 supra). He died at his residence 
at Stamford-hill in October, 1850, in his sixty- 
second year. 

180. Henry Craps Ropinson, Esq, F.S.A. 
(1846-66).—Born May 13, 1775, at Bury St. 
Edmunds. At the age of twenty-four he left 
England for the Continent. Studied at the 
University of Jena. There he acquired a com- 
plete mastery of the German language; formed 
the friendship of Goethe, and moved in the first 
intellectual society. After five years he returned 
to England, and then became foreign correspon- 
dent of the Times in Spain. In that capacity 
he was present at Corunna at the ‘time of the 
retreat of the British troops and the death of 
Sir John Moore. He was called to the Bar in 
1813, being then in his thirty-ninth year, and 
eventually became leader of the Norfolk Circuit, 
but retired from the profession many years 
before his death. His delight was in the society 
of literary men. He was one of the first mem- 
bers of the Athenzum Club, a member of the 
Council of University College, London, and one 
of the Vice-Presidents of the Senate. He died 
February, 5, 1867, in his ninety-second year. 
See his “ Diary, Reminiscences and Correspon- 
dence,” selected and edited by Dr. Sadler, 1869. 
On his tomb at Highgate is the following in- 
scription: “Friend and Associate of Goethe 
and Wordsworth, Wieland and Coleridge, Flax- 
man and Blake, Clarkson and Charles Lamb; he 
honoured and loved the great and noble in their 
thoughts and characters; his warmth of heart 
and genial sympathy embraced all whom he 
could serve, all in whom he found response to 
his own healthy tastes and generous sentiments. 
His religion coresponded to his life; seated in 
the heart it found expression in the truest 
Christian Benevolence.” There is a bust of 
him at the Library, presented by Talfourd Ely, 
Hsq., M.A. 

181, James Manning, Esq, Q.A.S. (1846-66). 
—A very learned case lawyer, author of Digest 
of Nisi Prius Reports, 1813; and the Practice 
of the Court of Exchequer, 1827; but better 


known by the series of King’s Bench Reports, 
Manning and Ryland’s (1827-37); and the 
Common Pleas Reports, Manning and Gran- 
ger’s (1841-46). Called to the Bar in 1817, 
admitted Serjeant-at-Law in 1840, and Queen’s 
Ancient Serjeant in 1846. Recorder of Oxford, 
Banbury, and Sudbury. 


For many years — 
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County Court Judge of one of the metropolitan 
districts. He died Aug. 29, 1866, in his eighty- 
fifth year. His father was the Rev. James 
. Manning, of Exeter, whose name is held in great 
honour amongst Unitarians. 


( To be continued. ) 


EMERSON AS AN AGITATOR. 

There is one side of Hmerson’s character which 
it may be worth while to ponder at this time, 
and that is shown by the attitude which he 
assumed on the great Abolition question. The 
excellent biographical notice which appeared in 
the London Times makes clear to us on which 
side his sympathies lay, and shows us that he 
was not afraid to let his sentiments be known. 
A great revolution was in progress. It was a 
fetter-breaking age; and the agitation for the 
abolition of slavery was making great strides at 
the time when Emerson was a Unitarian minis- 
ter at Boston. The present generation knows 
little about that black institution of slavery— 
the negation of God, property in human beings. 
That institution of slavery, let it be remem 
bered, was defended by mnumberless quo- 
tations from Scripture. Christian ministers 
defended the rights of property in their pulpits, 
and the outcry against those who sought to 
abolish private property in human beings was 
only greater and more virulent than that which 
is now raised against those who attack private 
property in land and nations. The Unitariang, 
for the most part eminently respectable, thought 
it most shocking that any one should agitate. 
Emerson was only a young man at the time, 
only twenty-eight in 1831, but he opened his 
church for the speeches of the Abolitionists, 
and he was the first scholar to sympathise 
publicly with the movement. What a dreadful 
man he must have been! How his “strong 
language” must have shocked everybody. What 
intrigues must have been formed against him ! 
The apostles of Abolition, the “paid agents ” of 
their day, were met by rage, slander, malice, 
opprobrium of all sorts and kinds, they were 
denied admittance to society, they were Boy- 
cotted unmercifully, roughs were hired to hurl 
them down—and worse—and Emerson stood by 
their side. More, when John Brown was in 
his Virginian prison for his armed attack on 
slavery—armed attack let it be remembered— 
What did Hmerson do? “He sent his shining 
arrows among ‘the fools who can only cry mad- 
man when a hero passes,’ and declared that if 
Brown should be executed he would make his 
gallows glorious like a cross.” What happened 
then? ‘That wonderful song, 


‘ John Brown’s body lies mouldering in the grave, 
But his soul goes marching on,” 


became the war-song of the Republic. And 
when the civil war began Hmerson left his quiet 
home and the books he loved, and often appeared 
on the anti-slavery platform in Boston. On 
one occasion he said, “The war is a conflagra- 
tion which will not be stayed until it has con- 
sumed all that is wood or stubble. The iron 
alone will remain.” When the war was over he 
spoke these words :—‘‘ America means oppor- 
tunity, freedom, power. The genius of this 
country has marked out her true policy—oppor- 
tunity; doors wide open—every port open. If 
I could, I would have free trade with all the 
world without toll or custom-house. Let us in- 
vite every nation, every race, every skin—white 
man, black man, red man, yellow man. Let 
us offer hospitality and a fair field and equal 
laws to all. The land is wide enough, the goil 
has food enough for all, Let us educate every 
soul.” Thus Emerson was not to be put down, 
although no other Unitarian minister dared 
touch the question for many years afterwards. 
Dr. Channing himself was amongst those who, 
while he favoured abolition, held aloof, because 
he took exception to the methods employed by 
the Abolitionists; they ought not to “agitate.” 
Emerson apparently did not take that view. 
If a cause was just to him he felt it to be his 
duty to advance it without reference to the con- 
duct of others who worked in a different way 
for the same ends. It appeared to him that a 
great crime was being enacted before his very 
eyes, and he could not refuse to aid those who 
were “agitating” against it, simply because 
another man condemned that crime ina manner 


of which he disapproved. Besides, he knew 
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human nature well enough to know that those 
who held aloof from the agitation for the aboli- 
tion of slavery excused themselves from taking 
part, not so much on account of the “ strong 
language ” of those who did take part as on 
account of a strong desire to preserve their own 
respectability. Over Emerson, however, Mrs. 
Grundy had noinfluence. Said he 
““Tuife is too short to waste 

In critic peep or cynic bark, 

Quarrel or reprimand : 

’T will soon be dark ; 

Up, mind thine own aim, and 

God speed the mark! ” 


eee 
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Bory District Sunpay Scuoon Unron.—The 
first meeting of the session of this Union was held at 
the Bank-street schools, Bury, on the 6th inst. 
The chair was occupied by the president (Mr. Cuth- 
bert C. Grundy). The printed report of the past 
session was distributed at the meeting, and from it 
we learn that the Union has been in existencelfrom 
1864, and that since that time seventy-four meetings, 
at which papers haye been read, have been held, in 
addition to thirty picnics, one musical entertain- 
ment, and four conversaziones. Hach year a service 
attended by the scholars and teachers of the four 
schools of the Union is held in Bank-street Chapel, 
on Whit-Sunday, and is looked forward to with 
great interest, The preacher last year was the 
Rey. W. Bennett, and next Whit Sunday the service 
will be conducted by the Rey. R,. Wilkinson, of 
Ainsworth, During the past year the work of the 
Union has been carried on with much vigour and 
interest, there having been a far larger attendance 
at the meetings than in previous years. At the 
first meeting of the session it was resolved to 
annually elect a president, who shall preside 
at the meetings of the Union, and Mr. Guth- 
bert C. Grundy, F.L.S., F.C.8., was elected the 
first president. Mr, Hardman, of Heywood, the 
retiring secretary, received a cordial vote of thanks 
for his services, and Mr. Kay H. Whitehead was 
elected his successor. During the session papers 
were read by Mr, C. Hardman, of Heywood, on 
‘Doctrinal teaching in our Sunday-schools ;” by 
Mr. J. D. Darbyshire, of Stand, on “ Suggestions for 
the increased usefulness of ministers, teachers, and 
congregations ;” by Mr. J. Taylor, of Ainsworth, on 
‘The social aspect of the Sunday-school ;” and by 
Mr. EH. Collinson, of Bury, on “The ideal and 
actual of Sunday-school life; their hindrances and 
helps; ” and the session was brought to a close by 
a conversazione, at which the Rey. H. Enfield Dow- 
son, B.A. (representing the North Cheshire Unit- 
arian Sunday-school Union), delivered a helpful 
address. There is only one shadow in the report 
of the past session, the death of the Rev. W. 
Bennett, by which not only the Heywood congrega- 
tion and school but their fellow-workers in the dis- 
trict have sustained a sad loss. The minutes and 
financial statement having been passed, a vote of 
thanks was accorded to Mr. K. d. Whitehead for his 
services as secretary, and he was re-appointed ; Mr. 
Cuthbert C. Grundy being unanimously re-elected 
president. It was resolved that the next ordinary 
meeting be held at Ainsworth in July, and that a 
picnic be held at an early date at Ashworth Chapel. 
The meeting passed a resolution requesting the 
committee to consider the question of forming a 
total abstinence society in connection with the 
union, So much time was occupied with the 
business that it was suggested that it would be well 
to postpone the reading of the paper until the July 
meeting, and the Rey. R. Wilkinson, who was the 
essayist, being in favour of this, the suggestion was 
adopted. The rest of the evening wus occupied 
with a discussion on the temperance question, in 
which the president, the Rev. R. Wilkinson, and 
Messrs. Thos. Lord, Thos. Holt, Allen, D. Healey, 
W. Brierley, J. Holt, and J. W. Elliott took part, 
A hymn and prayer closed the meeting. 


Turoat IrRiTATION.—Soreness and dryness, tickling and 
irritation, inducing cough and affecting the voice. For 
these symptoms use Epps’s Glycerine Jujubes, Glycerine, 
in these agreeable confections, being in proximity to the 
glands at the moment they are excited by the act of 
sucking, becomes actively healing. Sold only in boxes, 
73d. and 1s, 13d., labelled, “‘Jamxs Eprs and Co., Homeeo- 
pathic Chemists, London.” A letter received :--‘‘ Gentle. 
men,—It may, perhaps, interest you to know that, after 
an extended trial, I have found your Glycerine Jujubes 
of considerable benefit (with or without medical treat- 
ment) in almost all forms of throat disease. ‘They soften 
and clear the voice.—Yours faithfully, Gorpon Homes, 
L.R.C.P,E., Senior Physician to the Municipal Throat 
and Ear Infirmary,” 
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THE closing meeting of the Congregational 
Union held yesterday week resolved itself into 
a conference to consider the question of non- 
attendance at public worship. The Rev. W. 
Hewgill, M.A., read a paper on the inability of 
the Churches to hold those who had been trained 
in the Sunday-schools or in Christian families, 
He said that to every Church member who had 
once been a Sunday-scholar it was calculated 
that there were eight such who were outside the 
Church, and some of these were outside religious 
influence altogether. The explanation might be 
looked for both in the homes and in the Churches. 
The school and the Church were regarded ag 
separate institutions. They were working inde- 
pendently of each other, and the school wag no 
longer the nursery of the Church. Then in the 
Church if the deacons seemed to think that to 
the age of twenty-five their young people had a 
right to cut themselves loose from all religious 
influences—if by adherence to the dreadful 
system of pew rent they made it impossible for 
rich and poor to sit together—if ministers would 
preach sermons that smelled too much of the 

araffin lamp, they could hardly wonder if they 
ost their men and women, because they did not 
interest them when they were young. ' The gist 
of his paper then would be the need of bringing 
Church and Sunday-school into closer relation. 
The Rev. Professor Cave followed in an address 
on the intellectual causes operating to prevent 
church attendance. ‘he two ideas of the age 
were culture and science, 7.c., the training of all 
the faculties and the attainment of truth 
through the inductive method. In both these 
particulars he thought that Christianity had 
everything to offer. True culture is Christianity, 
The old cynic said, “I am seeking a man.” ‘A 
few years after Justin said, “In Christ I have 
found a man.” Socrates said, “ Philosophy is 
the true end of man.” Augustine said after- 
wards, “In Christ is the true philosophy.” 
And that was the end that*a complete and ma- 
tured culture would ultimately reach. The 
Church should simply hold with persistence and 
patience to their work, and the restless culture 
of the age would come round to them, instead 
of there being any necessity for their coming 
round to the age. Then the world had a cry 
for science; it demanded facts, and rigid logical 
inferences from facts. Nor had they themselves 
no facts to offer. The Bible was a fact, the 
Church was a fact, and conversion was a fact. 
These things should be laid before the world ag 
the basis of their faith. Above all things they 
needed an outpouring of the Holy Spirit, and 
he believed that they wereonthe eve of some great 
revelation from Almighty God. Let them join 
in prayer that that power would be sent down 
from on high, and a wonderful change would 
operate on the face of the world. The Rev. Ed- 
ward White spoke of the moral causes of the 
same state of things. The Rev. Mr. Craig said 
that until their scholars passed naturally into 
Churches there would be little improvement in 
homes with which they were connected. ‘The 
Rev. Dr. Fairbairn deprecated all official apolo- 
getics, but he did say that the people were per- 
fectly willing to listen to manly defence of their 
faith, instancing the great and unexpected suc- 
cess of a series of lectures on aspects of scep- 
tical thought recently delivered at Airedale 
College. After some characteristic remarks 
from Dr. Parker, who discountenanced scientific 
theories of the universe, on the ground that it 
had all been settled in the first chapter of 
Genesis, the Rev. S. Hebditch advocated the 
formation of Christian unions to keep the 
young people of the Church together. The dis- 
cussion was continued by the Rev. P. Colborne, 
Mr. Alfred Barnes, the Rev. Bryan Dale, Mr. 
Basil H. Cooper, and the Rev. G. M. Murphy, 
the various suggestions thrown out being all in 
the direction of more attractive services, greater 
oversight over Sunday scholars, and sermons 
more suited to the wants of the age. 


A “Socrery ror Puysican Resparcu ” has 
been started under the presidency of Mr. Henry 
Sedgwick. Several men of note who have lean- 
ings in the direction of spiritualism, but who 
have hitherto avoided declaring themselves so 
openly, are connected with it: Mr, A. J. Bal 
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four, M.P., Professor Balfour Stewart, Mr. R. 
H. Hutton, Hon. Roden Noel, Mr. F. Myers, 
Dr. Lockhart Robinson, and others. A ‘ Com- 
mittee on Apparitions, Haunted Houses,” &c., 
presided over by Mr. Hensleigh Wedgwood, is 
gravely announced. The age of folly among 
even learned men is not yet over. Itis a pity, 
says the Athencewm, that the Cock-lane Ghost is 
extinct. There is a committee on “Thought 
Reading,” headed dy Professor Barrett. By the 
way, we may mention that Mr. Stuart Cumber- 
land gave a singularly successful exposure of 
“thought reading” before a_ distinguished 
audience the other evening. He easily dis- 
covered an object hid by Monsignor Capel in 
Mr. Cumberland’s absence from the room. Ina 
like manner, but with even greater facility, a pin 
stuck in the vest of a spiritualist doctor by the 
Secretary of the “ Society for Physical Research” 
was found by Mr. Cumberland. Professor Croom 
Robertson and Professor Ray Lankester stated 
that where Mr. Bishop had failed Mr. Cumber- 
land had succeeded, and that he was by far the 


greatest exponent of the profession that had yet 
come forward—the special merit of his experi- 
ments lying in the fact that he made no preten- 
sions, simply claiming to succeed by natural 
perception. 


it a true support of the religious life of our con- 
gregations, and an additional bond of fellowship 
between them. 


Urrer Brook - street, Manourster. — On 
Wednesday, the 10th instant, in the new school 
which has been erected by the side of the 
church, a bazaar was opened at two o’clock by 
Mr. Charles E. Schwann. There was a crowded 
attendance. The stock of articles for sale 
included a large number of specimens of tasteful 
and costly needlework, a bower-full of bright 
flowers in pots and bouquets, a gallery of paintings, 
and tables loaded with rich fancy-fair spoil. Mr. J. 
Kendall, B.A., warden, in terms of appreciation of 
Mr. Schwann’s generosity on behalf of the congre- 
gation, requested Mr. Schwann to open the proceed- 
ings. Not a stone of that handsome building in 
which they were assembled was laid ten months 
ago, and he was glad to say that everything had 
gone well with them, The Rey. Silas Farrington 
seconded the request, and expressed his warmest 
thanks to all who had helped them and especially 
to Mrs. Seaton, and to the late Mr. Seaton’s 
brother, who though not of their communion had 
given them valuable assistance. They had placed 
on a marble slab sunk into the wall on the stair- 
case a record of Mrs. Seaton’s kindness to them, 


Tun Rey. Charles Voysey in the course of an 
admirable In Memoriam sermon on Darwin, 
preached on the 14th inst., writes :— 

Thad not the privilege of knowing him except 
by correspondence, but this had begun about six- 
teen years ago and was chiefly concerned with 
purely scientific subjects. Had his precious life 
been prolonged for a few weeks more, an opportunity 
would have been given him for testing, by an ex- 
periment which I was conducting, a very strong 
opinion of his own on an alleged case of reversion. 
Should the result be as he anticipated, I shall of 
course take care that the experiment and its results 
be duly recorded. But although science as a rule 
was the one topic of our correspondence, there were 
times when what I may call the religious side of 
his nature was amply unfolded. In 1862, when 
proceedings were instituted against me for heresy, 
he kindly and readily joined my Defence Committee, 
his honoured name standing side by side with those 
of Dr. Jowett, Sir Charles Lyell, John Ruskin, 
Viscount Amberley, and the lamented Arthur Stanley, 
Dean of Westminster, among others of only less 
distinction. In 1871, when this society was first 
formed, under the name of the ‘‘ Voysey Establish- 
ment Fund,” Darwin again joined my cause and 
became a member of the General Committee, an 
act the more significant from a religious point of 
view when I mention that Lord Amberley declined 
to join us on the express ground that we were too 
religious for him, Though my testimony may be 
only negative, I still think it is worth something 
when I can say that in all these years Darwin never 
gave me the slighest reason to doubt that he was a 
genuine believer in God, and that his sublime re- 
searches into nature had never made him regard 
the objects of his study in any other light than as 
the wonderful works of God. 

A maGniricent stained glass window has been 
presented to St. Margaret’s Church, Westmin- 
ster, by American citizens, as a memorial to Sir 
Walter Raleigh, whose headless body lies interred 
near the altar. Underneath the window are the 
following four lines, written by Mr. J. R. Lowell, 
the American Minister :— 

“The New World’s sons from England’s breast we 
drew 
Such milk as bids remember whence we came ; 
Proud of her Past, wherefrom our Present grew, 
This window we inscribe with Raleigh’s name.” 


The stained glass fills the large west window of 


the church, and was unveiled last Sunday at 
the morning service, when a sermon was 
preached by the rector, the Rev. Canon Farrar, 


A private meeting has recently been held, 
at which it was resolved to invite all the London 
ministers and a number of leading laymen tv 
attend a Conference, with the view of discussing 
the best means of organising occasional devo- 
tional services at some of the London chapels, 
in which the members of the various congrega- 
tions might meet for united worship. The suc- 
cess of the scheme will depend on the heartiness 


with which the a ag is responded to; and it 
is hoped that it will be so taken up as to make | 


and of the generous gift of her late husband. Mr. 
Schwann in a few well-chosen words justified the 
holding of bazaars, and stated that in addition to the 
late Mr, Seaton’s legacy of £1,000 they had raised 
another £1,000, and now they wanted £800 more, 
which he hoped they would get during the week. 
Those who were not enrolled in the ranks of active 
Sunday-school teachers could scarcely realise what 
an amount of sacrifice and devotion such teaching 
entailed. Nothing but a noble enthusiasm could 
support them in such labour. There was quite a 
brisk sale during the day, and at the close on 
Wednesday evening £255 had been taken.—The 
new schools have been built on land adjoining the 
church, which was erected over forty years since 
from the plans of Sir Charles Barry, The ground 
floor is divided into four class-rooms, varying in 
size from 13ft. by 12ft. to 19ft. by 18ft., committee 
room, kitchen and store pantry with lift to the 
upper floor. The upper floor is reached by a stone 
staircase, octagonal in plan, and is used as a school- 
room, haying about 155 square yards of floor space, 
with one class-room off it, 12ft. by 103ft. The 
schoolroom has the roof timbers partly exposed, 
and is ceiled at a height of 16ft. 3in. from the floor ; 
it is lighted by five three-light windows, which are 
filled with coloured-lead lights, having appropriate 
texts painted on them; a glazed tiled dado 4ft. 
high runs round the room, and the walls above are 
plastered; there is a connecting passage between 
the room, and a class-room over the vestries of tho 
church. The entrance hall and staircase are faced 
with white and tinted glazed bricks. The elevations 
are faced with stones worked to correspond with the 
elevations of the church. The whole of the work 
has been carefully carried out by Mr. James Herd, 
builder, of Manchester, from the plans, and under 
the superintendence of Mr. J. W. Beaumont, archi- 
tect, 21, Cannon-street, Manchester. We are glad 
to hear that the total amount realised at the 
Bazaar is £700. 

Curimsrorp.—The Annual Flower service was 
held on Sunday, 14th. The chapel was prettily 
decorated with both wild and cultivated blossoms 
collected by the scholars and friends, which were 
sent off next day to Rev. W. A. Pope for distri- 
bution at Spicer-street Mission, An appropriate 
sermon was preached in the morning by Mr. Fyson, 
and Mr, Madocks officiated in the evening, the 
subject of discourse being ‘‘In Memoriam, H. W, 
Longfellow.” A class for improvement in reading 
and elocution has been recently commenced. The 
committes is preparing a balance sheet of the late 
improvements, a copy of which will be sent to each 
subscriber. The Rev. H. Williamson of Dundee is 
expected to preach on June 4, 

PurymourH.—On Tuesday the members of the ‘‘ Three 
Towns Radical Association” held their closing meeting 
for the season at Wood’s Coffee Housé, Stonehouse, The 
Rey. W. Sharman, president, wasin the chair. The 
most interesting feature in the proceedings was the pre- 
sentation to Mr. Sharman of a gold watch of the value 
of twenty-five guineas, bearing this inscription :— 
“Presented from the Radicals to the Rev. Wm. Shar- 
manas a token of their appreciation of his work in the 
cause of liberty. Plymouth, 16-5-’82.” The presen- 
tation was acknowledged by Mr. Sharman in a very 
appropriate speech, vindicating his action in support of 
Mr. Bradlaugh’s claims on the ground of constitutional 
right and the principles of civil and religious liberty. 


Reviews, 


The Expositor. May, 1882. London: Hodder 
and Stoughton. 

This theological periodical is not only remark- 
able for the ability with which it is conducted, 
but for the generally liberal tone of its theology, 
made up as it is of contributions from diaries of 
different Churches both in England and Scot- 
land. In the first paper this month, for instance, 
on “ The Sin against the Holy Ghost,” the Editor, 
the Rey. Dr.Cox, of Nottingham, quiterepudiates 
the old Orthodox interpretation,, He tells us that 
he has again and again met with men and 
women of tender conscience and devout spirit, 
who by long brooding over these terrible words 
had convinced themselves that they had fallen 
into this fatal and raysterious sin, and whose 
reason has been disbalanced and unhinged by a 
fearful anticipation of the doom they held them- 
selves to have preached. ‘The religious 
monomaniac is to be found in wellnigh every 
madhouse in the kingdom; and in the large 
majority of cases he has been driven mad by 
the fear that he has committed the unpardon- 
able sin; although the man who honestly fears 
that he may have committed this sin is just the 
one man who has the witness in himself that he 
cannot possibly have committed it.” Dr. Cox’s 
interpretation—which is very clearly and ably 
advocated—ig that this sin against the Holy 
Ghost, for which at least in the present eeon there 
is no provision for forgiveness, is “ that wilful 
and invincible ignorance which refuses to be 
taught, that love of darkness which refuses to 
admit the light even when the sun is shining in 
the sky.” For all practical purposes we may 
say that to sin against conscience is to sin 
against the Holy Ghost, for conscience is the 
organ and voice of God within the soul. 

In the next article Dr. G. Matheson continues 
his instructive ‘* Studies in the Minor Prophets,” 
taking “ Amos” as his subject, and regarding 
him ag foremost among the group of early 
Jewish reformers. The Rev. Prebendary Hux- 
table concludes his learned disquisition on “The 
Sense in which St. Paul calls himself an 
Ectroma”; and the Rey. T. Sterling Berry has 
a brief “ Critical Note on John xiv. 2,” 

The two remaining articles deserve special 
attention. One of them is entitled “The Fear 
of Father Isaac,’ by Almoni Peloni,—a Syrian 
theologian, we suppose. It is an exposition of 
Genesis xxxi. 53, and he interprets the passage 
as meaning that “the Fear,” “the Dreadful 
One,” “the Terror,” was Isaac’s name for the 
God who was “the Friend” or “the Strength 
and Shield” of his father Abraham, and whom 
his son Jacob worshipped as “the Shepherd ” or 
“the Rock” of Israel. Hach of the patriarchs 
had hig own name for the Divine Ruler of the 
universe, and Isaac’s name for him was “the 
Fear,” quite in accordance with the idiosyneracy 
of the man. Mr. Peloni’s practical comment is 
that if things were but called by their proper 
names the God and Father of Christendom 
would be known as the Fear of Christendom, and 
he doubts whether under all the gracious names 
we lavish on Him our deepest emotion towards 
Him is not one of awe, of terror, of fear only 
faintly touched with hope. It is not only, he 
adds, in Catholic Europe where God the Father, 
where even Christ the Saviour is deemed so 
awful and implacable to men that Mother Mary 
must intercede with Him for the sinful 
and needy; nor only in Calvinistic America, 
where “the plan of salvation” includes only 
an elect minority of the race, that this awful 
“fear” of God lingers on. “But here in 
England, and even among those who faintly 
trust the larger hope, the germ of this frightful 
misconception still lives and thrives, insomuch 
that while we think of God as love, our most 
habitual feeling towards Him is, in many cases, 
a nameless fear of His power, or of His anger.” 
We have not learned the great lesson, the writer 
adds, which Christ came to teach that the 
very Power of God is our refuge and de- 
fence; that in His very purity lies our only 
hope of redemption from impurity and guilt; 
that by His goodness we are to be made good. 
And so the Christian idea is God the Father of 
Love, not “ the Fear of Isaac.” 

In the only other paper remaining, the Rev. 
Agar Beet discusses some difficult and im- 
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portant passages in “The Revised Version.” | that Dr. Ihne gives the old derivations of Reli- 


In the, first place, he criticises the revisers for 
translating Romans viii. 16-26, “the Spirit 
himself,’ for “the Spirit itself’ and contends 
that they ought at least to haveputin the margin 
the rendering they reject. This is one of the very 
few passages which undoubtedly show theological 
bias. Mr. Agar Beet’s explanation of the 
neuter pronoun here has at least the merit of 
singularity, although it borders very close upon 
Tritheism. “It reminds us,” he says, “ how 
constantly the third Person of the Divine 
Trinity, although a distinct person sharing with 
the Father and the Son all Divine attributes 
and working out by his own Divine power all the 
operations of God, nevertheless withdraws for the 
most part his personality from public view, that 
all eyes may be fixed on one object, viz. the 
Eternal Son.” Charles Kingsley has a shockingly 
anthropomorphic sermon on “ The Childhood of 
God.” Mr. Agar Beet might well supplement it 
with one on “'The Modesty of God,” or at least of 
one of the Three Gods who withdraws Himself 
from public view; and another on “The Child- 
ishness of Theologians,’ a subject which would 
afford ample materials for an extensive course. 
Among other passages Mr. Beet comments upon 
Philippians ii. 6, but like most other writers 
leaves this obscure text pretty much as he found 
it. He rejects the Revisers’ version of Titus ii. 
13, on the ground which is creditable to his 
candour, that the alternative rendering is at 
least allowable, as both Winer and Bishop Hlli- 
cott state, and that Christ is never called God 
in the Epistles of St. Paul. His explanation of 
this is again very singular. “This I venture to 
explain by suggesting that in St. Paul's day the 
theological education of the Church was not 
sufficiently advanced to make it safe, in view of 
surrounding polytheism, to use the word God 
as a common designation of Christ; but that 
the development of Christian thought justified 
the use of it by the last surviving Apostle 
[John], and that in the age following it became 
universal in the Church.” But where is Christ 
directly called God even in the Fourth Gospel, 
gave by Thomas, and where in the Bpistles of 
John? The Evangelists and Apostles, as we 
understand their character, were not in the habit 
of considering what was. safe when teaching the 
Church; and if they had regarded Christ as 
God, it seems obvious that they would have 
made their faith as widely known as possible in 
the midst of the surrounding polytheism, in 
order to show that their new God was greater 
than all the false gods of the ancient temple 
worship. When we thus read of the retiring 
modesty of one of Mr. Beet’s gods who “ with- 
draws from public view,” and the cowardly re- 
ticence of the followers of another of his gods 
who are afraid to proclaim hig divinity before 
the polytheists; and when we find Mr. Almoni 
Peloni comparing the Christian’s conception of 
his third God with “The Fear and Terror of 
Tsaac,” we really begin to doubt whether there 
is much to choose between ancient and modern 
polytheism. 

The first two articles we have noticed show 
how much reason for hope there is in observing 
the newer tendencies of religious thought, and 
the last shows how much need there 1s for the 
theological revolution which we religious Libe- 
rals are striving to bring about. 


—.—_ — 


History of Rome. English Edition, Revised and 
Translated by Wilhelm Ihne. Vols. IV. 
and V. Longmans. 1882. 

These two volumes, completing Dr. Ihne’s 
great work, cover what is in many respects the 
most interesting period of Roman history, when 
laws were founded, constitutional principles laid 
down, and social usages developed, including that 
remarkable series of foreign conquests which 
made Rome for nearly a thousand years the 
great centre of life and power to the ancient 
world. Rome had now become the ruler of 
numerous islands and continents, and the 
commanding centre round which all the nations 
of the ancient world were henceforth to be 
grouped. The great merits of Dr. Ihne’s 
work have been referred to in former notices. 
In the fourth volume the story of the Gracchi 
is again told, suggesting many obvious parallels 
with recent events and personages. Among 
others there are two striking chapters on “ Reli- 
gion” and “‘Oulture, Art, Science.” We observe 


gion from religare to bind anew, signifying a 
bond or compact, like the corresponding term 
obligatio of the civil law. This is at least 
doubtful. It is nota little significant, in view of 
the remarks we often hear respecting a “ book- 
revelation,” to notice the observation that 
“although the conservatism with which the 
Romans clung to what was old often preserved 
usages the meaning of which had been for- 
gotten, more especially in matters of religion, 
yet the old system was fast decaying, as it was 
not based upon sacred books, upon confessions of 
faith carefully drawn up, and upon dogmas 
solemnly recognised. 

The fifth and concluding volume brings the 
history from the death of the Gracchi down 
to the last years of Sulla, who seems to be the 
hero of the author, “the last of the great 
statesmen of Rome who honestly and sincerely 
served the Republic and endeavoured to uphold 
republican institutions.” The history of the 
Empire properly begins with the dictatorship of 
Sulla, and here for the present the writer 
stops, throwing out a hint of the possibility 
of a distinct work from his pen on the subse- 
quent history of Rome. 

The history as a whole is remarkably clear, 
descriminating and unprejudiced. The historian 
is not blind to the defects in the Roman 
character, or tothe merits of the Carthaginians 
and Greeks. He has applied sound principles 
of historical criticism to the early annalists and 
historians, and has pointed out their failings 
and corrected their errors. If not a great his- 
tory this is a very readable and instructive 
work, and thanks to the author’s long residence 
in this country, it is written in a style of clear 
and vigorous English. 


—_—_——. 


The Mechanism of the Human Voice. By Emil 
Behnke, Lecturer on Vocal Physiology at the Tonic 
Sol-fa College. Second Edition, Enlarged and Re- 
vised. (London: J, Curwen and Sons, 8, Warwick- 
lane, E.C. 1882.)—Herr Behnke tells us in the in- 
troduction to his interesting little book that ‘ we 
are living in an age which is singularly poor ia fine 
voices, both male and female, and with regard to 
the tenors of the present time there is this addi- 
tional misfortune, that, as a rule, their voices do not 
last, but are often worn out in a very few years; in 
many instances while their owners are still under 
training, and before they have had an opportunity 
of making their appearance in public. If we re- 
member that there was a time when most beautiful 
and highly cultivated voices were so plentiful that 
even in comparatively small towns there were to be 
found opera companies consisting of excellent 
singers, we may well ask ourselves how this remark- 
able change for the {worse has come about.” 
People have attempted to account for it in various 
ways. Some maintain that it is owing to the dis- 
appearance of the class of male soprano and con- 
tralto of the seventeenth century to whom the 
education of female voices was entrusted. Some 
complain of the way in which modern com- 
posers write vocal music, others point to the gradual 
rise of pitch during the last 150 years as the source 
of the evil. Under these sad circumstances men 
have set themselves to try and ascertain the actual 
process by which vocal sounds are produced, and 
thus to form a scientific basis on which to found a 
way of training voices, Herz Behnke, in a singu- 
larly clear and lucid manner, brings the whole 
subject before the reader, and to make it readily 
understood by non-scientific people, gives a trans- 
lation of the Greek terms used by physiologists 
side by side with the originals. In the chapter 
entitled ‘‘The Vocal Organ as a Musical Instru- 
ment,” the author, in the course of an excellent 
description of the organ, lays much stress upon the 
superioriority of midriff and rib breathing over 
collar-bone breathing, and, in our opinion, com- 
pletely proves his case. We cannot. too strongly 
insist upon the necessity, of which we have already 
spoken, of forming a scientific basis for teaching 
singing, and, indeed, for training the voice for public 
speaking, &c. When a knowledge of physiological 


facts is more widely diffused, we trust that we shall | 


no longer hear of clergymen’s sore throats, of fine 
voices ruined during study, or of young ladies being 
instructed by their singing masters to put their noses 
in hot water to get rid of the nasal tone. We con- 
gratulate Herr Behuke upon the patience and perse- 
yerance with which he has pursued his investigations 
with the Laryngoscope, and we look forward con- 


O29 
fidently to a brighter time coming, when we shall no 
longer be condemned to listen in so many drawing- 
rooms to after-dinner tremolos and shrieks from 
ladies and frantic shouts from gentlemen. 


—_e—— 
Riterary Hotes. 


Mr. Witi1am Paterson, of Edinburgh, will have 
ready in about a month the first and second 
volumes of his forthcoming library edition of 
Wordsworth’s poetical works. The work will be 
completed in eight demy octavo volumes, and will 
be illustrated with a portrait and etchings. 

We regret to hear of the death of Mr. John 
Blackwood, son of the late Mr. John Blackwood, of 
the well-known Edinburgh publishing firm. The 
deceased gentleman, who was only tweuty-five years 
of age, was during the present year to have joined 
the firm of W. Blackwood and Sons. 

Messrs. GrirritH AND Farran have in prepara- 
tion a new series of school reading-books, to be 
entitled ‘The Standard Authors Readers,” by the 
editor of “ Poetry for the Young,” planned through- 
out to meet the requirements of the New Code. 
The distinctive features of the series will be (states 
the Academy) thas, in the infant? books, very care- 
ful graduation in the introduction of sounds and 
words will be combined with an interesting 
narrative form, and that the passages selected in 
the higher books (both prose and poetry) will be 
taken from the works of standard authors, 

Tus members of the French Academy have had 
printed for themselves on china paper forty copies 
of the seventh and last edition of their Dictionary. 

Miss Arno~p Forster, the daughter of Mr. W. 
E. Forster, M.P., has in the press a volume on mis- 
sionary work, entitled “ Heralds of the Cross ; or, 
the Fulfilling of the Command.” It will be pub- 
lished by Messrs. Hatchard, who also promise a 
volume of travels by Mr. Howard Vyse, called “A 
winter in Tangier, and Home through Spain.” 

Messrs. Macmibuan have made arrangements to 
publish immediately an English edition of the 
American noyel ‘‘ Democracy,” which has excited 
so much attention here as well as in the United 
States. 

Dr. ABEL, whose linguistic essays are advertised 
to appear in an English translation, has been ap~ 
pointed to deliver the next course of Ilchester 
Lectures at Oxford, on Slavonic literature, during 
Midsummer Term. 

Tr has been authoritatively announced that, after 
November, Mr. John Morley will cease to conduct 
the Fortnightly Review. It is understood that he 
purposes devoting himself, in the time he can spare 
from the laborious task of editing the Pall JMJall 
Gazette, to the preparation of works of a purely 
literary kind. 

Brer Harre will publish in the June part of 
Good Words a short article giving personal revol- 
lections ef the poet Longfellow. 

Mrssrs. LoNGMANS announce as in preparation a 
book upon the Irish massacres of 1641, their causes 
and results. It will consist of a selection from the 
depositions preserved in MS. in the library of 
Trinity College, Dublin, with an introdustion by 
Mary Hickson, and a preface by J. A, Froude. The 
same publishers have also in the press a volume 
of private notes of Francis Bacon, believed to have 
been written about 1594, and hitherto unpublished. 
They have been edited, with illustrative passages 
from Shakespeare, by Mrs. H. Pott, and Dr. Abbott 
has written a preface. 

‘(A Mumorr (in Memoriam) of the late Ralph 
Waldo Emerson” is about to appear. The author 
of the memoir is Mr, Alexander Ireland, of Man- 
chester, who adds to it personal recollections of Mr. 
Emerson’s visits to England in 1833, 1847-8, and 
1872-3 ; extracts from hitherto unpublished letters ; 
records from yarious sources, of his home life and 
public appearances ; and a complete list of his 
printed works, Mr. Ireland, we believe, first became 
acquainted with Hmerson in Edinburgh in 1833. 
Along with other friends, he strongly urged, and 
ultimately succeeded in persuading him to visit 
this country in 1847-8, and to give lectures in 
London, Edinburgh, and the large provincial towns 
__undertaking the necessary business arrangements, 
so as to relieve him from all correspondence con- 
nected therewith. For some months Mr. Himerson 
took up his residence in Manchester, finding it the 
most convenient centre from which to proceed to 
fulfil his numerous engagements. 

Dr. GC. W. Siemens is the president elect of the 
Southampton meeting of the British Association on 
August 23, 
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Our Contemporaries, 


THE REFORMED CHURCH IN PARIS. 


The following remarkable article appeared in 
the Times of Monday :— 


Our Paris correspondent gives an account of the 
election yesterday of the Presbyterial Councils of 
the Reformed Charch in the French Capital. The 
day will have been a memorable epoch for the 
Church, not merely of Paris, but of all France, 
Before 1860 the Paris Calvinists were divided into 
eight congregations, Each possessed its separate 
council, and nominated its own pastor or pastors, 
On a vacancy among the pastors the council of the 
parish or congregation had to name three, of whom 
the Consistory appointed one. As, however, the 
parochial council was free to select three of the 
same views, it could save itself from having its 
pulpit filled by a minister of doctrines unlike those 
of the majority of its members, French Calvinists, 
and especially Paris Calvinists, are {broken up into 
two main bodies. There are the rigidly orthodox, 
who hold that the Protestant system is unalterably 
fixed ; and there are the Liberals, who believe in 
freedom of opinion, Although the Liberals vary 
from shades of moderate eclecticism to a laxity 
which tolerates M, Renan, they agree in presenting 
a solid array against the pretension of the orthodox 
toa definite and Positive uniformity. While Paris 
kept its eight Calvinist parishes the Liberals were 
fairly satisfied. They were outnumbered in the 
outlying districts. In central Paris, and particu- 
larly in the leading congregation of the Oratoire in 
the St. Honoré quarter, they preserved a clear 
majority. In 1860 the Imperial Council of State 
took occasion from the removal of the fiscal and 
administrative barriers in municipal Paris to discard 
the congregational barriers of the Reformed Church. 
The Reformed Church is in some measure a State 
Church on account of the subvention it receives, 
The Emperor’s Government, in obedience to the 
same instinct which led it to subject the Gallican 
Church to the despotism of the Vatican, availed 
itself thus of its financial suzerainty to accomplish 
a Protestant Church centralisatior all in fayour of a 
dogmatic monotony. M. Guizot was the lay chief 
of the orthodox section, and more ecclesiastical 
than the most inflexible ecclesiastic. Hostile as he 
was to the Imperial rule, he did not refuse to use 
the weapon it gave for the subjugation of hetero- 
doxy. Liberal candidates for vacant Paris pulpits 
were thenceforth inexorably rejected, and the Paris 
Council was filled exclusively with orthodox 
members, Not content to administer the majority, 
he insisted on disfranchising its adversaries, All 
who would not subscribe to a confession of orthodox 
faith were struck off the electoral roll, For eight 
years the orthodox autocracy endured. Two years 
since it received its first warning in a declaration 
by the Council of State of the illegality of the 
electoral test. A fina! return to the old arrange- 
ment was made last autumn, by the draft of a plan, 
when M. Paul Bert was Minister of Education and 
Public Worship, for the redistribution of the Paris 
Reformed Church into the previous eight parishes, 
This plan came into operation yesterday. From 
yesterday the initiative in the supply of ministerial 
vacancies will be restored to the several localities 
in which the pulpits have to be served. Each 
parochial council, elected, as prior to 1872, by the 
menibers of the congregation without the necessity 
of a dogmatic subscription, will return a list of 
three cundidates to the Consistory, which will choose 
one, ‘The result seems to show that orthodoxy is 
numerically supreme in Paris at large, though at the 
Oratoire the Liberals have prevailed after a close 
contest. Liberaliam will bo almost as little re- 
presented in the Paris Reformed pulpits as during 
the past twenty years. But the bitter sense of 
oppressive and tyrannical ostracism will have been 
assuaged. Liberal Protestants will know with 
whom and where they have to struggle for equality, 
if not ascendency, 

The propensity of the French Reformed Church 
to accept a dogmatic uniformity, which, though 
most flagrant in Paris, is equally pronounced in the 
provincial centres of French Calvinism, is nothing 
very strange or novel. Calvinism has never been 
very liberal in its doctrines, 
revolt by the professors of a formal and austere faith 
against the representatives of a different creed as 
unbending. Historical, political, and social tra- 
ditions haye added to the strictness of theological 
tenets, A community like the Huguenots, persecuted 
and trampled upon, was inclined, like any narrow 
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dissenting sect in England or Scotland, to tighten 
the bonds of internal organisation. Influences in 
the great world outside, especially in France, which 
tempted to a loosening of hereditary severity, fur- 
nished only so many fresh incentives and admoni- 
tions to.the leaders of the society to heighten their 
walls and strengthen their dictatorship, Not the 
less is the endeavour in itself unnatural and doomed 
to failure. Calvinism, like other forms of Protes- 
tantism, rests upon the right and duty of private 
judgment. Desirous as its chiefs may properly be 
to guide private judgment to the conclusions they 
regard as true, they cannot abstain from appeals to 
the reason which are sure to be answered in various 
ways. In proportion as the danger they perceive 
disposes them to dogmatise as a means of resisting 
it, many minds are the more resolved to exercise to 
its largest extent the freedom which they have been 
taught is the foundation of their society, Dog- 
matism and heterodoxy are the twin dangers of a 
community like the French Reformed Church. 
Views indistinguishable from Unitarianism are at 
once effect and cause of an absolutism such as that 
under which the Protestant Church of Paris has 
been bowed until the last few months. In the 
same conflict of a narrow conformity and an 
anarchical liberty may be found an explanation of 
the want of progressiveness of the Reformed Church 
in the French nation. To describe its condition as 
stagnant would not be fair. French Calvinists are 
devoted to the practice of their religion. Their 
services are well attended. They are well taught, 
and are as ready as in the days of the Bourbons to 
bear sacrifices for their belief. Their faith can 
attest its vitality by deeds, No Frenchmen are 
more moral, more industrious, more intelligent, and 
more patriotic than the members of the Reformed 
Church, Their prosperity is confirmation of the 
good qualites from which it}springs. In comparison 
with their numbers they occupy an enormous pro- 
portion of places of public and private trust. A 
Ministry would be born with the seeds of dissolution 
in it which did not comprise one or more Protestant 
statesmen. Yet this community, so earnest in its 
religion, to which its religion is so useful, and 
which by its individual adherents helps so largely 
to govern France, can scarcely be said to be a cor- 
porate element at all in French nationality, The 
spirit of French Protestantism is not discernible in 
French literature or in French society. French 
Protestantism appears satisfied to keep its skirts 
from contamination by the surrounding corruption. 
If it make any efforts to purify the heavy atmosphere 
of modern French feeling, their success is not 
manifest to foreign observation. Wither it is 
motionless or it moves in a circle. So far from 
making converts, its ranks seem to grow thinner 
and thinner. In timeit threatens to become a caste 
rather than a class, an inheritance of certain ener- 
getic families rather than an aspect of French life 
and a form of French thought. 


For the Reformed Church to assert its legitimate 
rank in French nationality the majority in it must 
consent to be less dogmatic and the minority to be 
better disciplined. 
on the national mind. Powerful in its sway over 
the senses, it will not agree to address arguments 
to the understanding, which in a Frenchman has to 
be convinced as well as the emotions. Through its 
unwillingness or ineapacity to prevail with the 
reason it is sinking into the untenable position of a 
faith for women and children which manhood dis- 
dains. Protestantism might have afforded a refuge 
for tempers in need of a religion which shall be one 
they may share and not merely subscribe to and 
wait upon. As French Calvinism is, a Frenchman 
conscious of a spiritual void would scarcely look 
more to the Reformed Church to fill it than he would 
think of turning German because he felt disconten- 
ted with the tone of French literature. From the 
meagre glimpses attainable into the precincts of 
French Calvinism he would observe one party in 
the Church engaged in the framing of shibboleths 
to exclude as many brethren as possible, and 
another occupied in proclaiming an independence 
contradictory to all repose of soul. The change 
which takes effect from yesterday will not by itself 
abate either anarchy or despotism. If the orthodox 
majority prove itself a local majority everywhere, it 
has asserted its intention to exercise its extreme 
rights and keep every form of doctrine but its own 
dumb and gagged, A majority, however, must be 
both exceedingly resolute and well trained and ex- 
ceedingly unscrupulous to accomplish such a result. 
Somewhere there is certain to be a rift. In the 
midst of the ruling oligarchy itself a dissentient 
may arise to plead for private judgment, Should 


Catholicism daily loses its hold’ 
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the level surface of French Calvinism admit thus of 
being diversified, yet not convulsed, a time might 
come when Protestantism would once more display 
iteelf, as it has not shown itself for the last two 
centuries, among the living forces of rational being, 


DARWIN AND THE CLERGY. 

The Pall Mall Gazette of Tuesday writes :— 

The singular apotheosis of Mr. Darwin’s, which 
followed an address on Evolution delivered last 
night by Dr. W. B. Carpenter, at Sion College, was 
even more impressive, from a theological point of 
view, than his burialin the Abbey. Not a single 
one of the large body of clergymen present ventured 
to declare himself an anti-evolutignist, and only 
one or two hinted a fault in the argument and 
hesitated dislike to some of Mr, Darwin’s school. 
Most professed to find in Mr. Darwin a staunch 
champion of the Church, and one gentleman spoke 
of him as ‘‘a humble and holy man of God.” One 
speaker, unconscious that he was sitting under the 
portrait of the late Bishop of Oxford (Dr. Wilber- 
force), argued that the clergy, as a body, had never 
shown any opposition to the new learning, only the 
noisy nobodies had made their voices heard. Mr. 
Darwin was canonised, but Haeckel and Huxley 
were—let us say damned with faint praise. 


The Christian Register of Boston, U.S., 
writes :— 

The death of Charles Robert Darwin removes 
one of the most remarkable men of the century. 
No man since Newton or Kant has exerted such a 
pewerful influence upon human thought, ... In 
this short time nearly all the prominent scientific 
men of our time, in England, Germany, and this 
country, have accepted the doctrine of evolution, in 
some form or other. Agassiz was the last naturalist 
of special prominence who held out stubbornly 
against the new doctrine, and considered it “ a mire 
of assertion”; but to many of his hearers the yery 
facts which the learned savant presented in his 
charming lectures seemed rather to support the 
evolution theory than his own, and most of his 
pupils, including his own son, embraced some form 
of the doctrine he opposed. The marvellous rapidity 
with which Mr. Darwin’s views have found accept- 
ance among scientific men defies all comparison. 
‘Tt is without a parallel,” said George Ripley, “in 
the history of knowledge.” ... . Though we have 
not space now to consider its special relation to 
theology, yet it may be said that, under a rational 
view of this doctrine, theism is fortified, rather 
than weakened, and the dignity of man is lifted far 
above the plane on which dogmatic theology had 
placed it, 


BROOKE HERTFORD. 

The Chicago Unity writes :— 

The call of the Rev. Brooke Herford to the pulpit 
the Arlington-street Church, Boston, and the ac- 
ceptance of the same by him, adds one more 
honourable name to the somewhat long list of 
ministers which Western Unitarianism has con- 
tributed to the life of the ‘‘Kastern Church.” 
Within the last few years, Messrs, Shippen, Staples, 
Savage, Cooke, Harrison, Ames, Heywood, Pardee, 
Stebbins, Parrot, Rowen, Collyer, Herford, and 
others that do not occur to the memory at the 
present moment, were beckoned eastward from 
harder fields of labour to those abounding in more 
honours and dollars, This last affliction is as com- 
plimentary to Mr. Herford as it is depressing to the 
Church of the Messiah of Chicago, where he has 
laboured so succesfully for nearly seven years, and 
to the Western Conference, in whose welfare he has 
taken such vital and serviceable interest. The 
Unitarian Church of America has nothing more 
honourable to offer to a minister than the pulpit of 
Channing, Gannett, and J. F, W. Ware, and that 
it has given to Mr, Herford. We will not 
begrudge him this well-won distinction. The 
ministry, like other callings, should be allowed all 
the inspiration that comes from merited promotion, 
We extend our congratulations to Mr. Herford, and 
will do what we can to prepare other reoruits for 
our Eastern Mission fields. 


Tux revision of the Old Testament is nearly 
finished. The second revision will take the whcle 
of the present year, and the finished work will be 
published in 1883. 

Prormssor Moxescuorr, a member of the 
Italian Senate, will deliver a lecture at the Roman 
University, on the first Sunday in June, upon the 
life and work of the late Mr. Darwin, 
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Corresponverrcee, 


—_—_ 


THE SUSTENTATION FUND. 
TO THE EDITOR. 


Sir,—So much interest has been expressed 
about the Sustentation Fund, which it was 
- determined at Liverpool to establish, that we 
should like to inform your readers that the 
committee are making careful inquiries as to 
the amount required, and are preparing a 
scheme for the management of the Fund. 

As soon as the necessary arrangements can 
be made, a statement will be issued, and it is 
trusted that the requirements of the case will 
be met as generously as the enthusiasm shown 
at Liverpool has led the committee to expect. 

On behalf of the Secretaries, 

A. W. Worrurineton. 

Old Swinford, Stourbridge, May 15. 


THH RESURRECTION OF JESUS. 
TO THE EDITOR, 

Sir,—The able letter of Mr. Orr, which ap- 
peared in the Inquirer of the 6th inst., calls to 
my mind a very painful experience in relation 
to the Resurrection of Jesus, and it occurs to 
me that a statement of the way in which I ob- 
tained relief from my difficulty on the matter 
may, perhaps, be a contribution to the present 
discussion in your columns not altogether use- 
less. 

Haying, while a Congregational Minister, 
been compelled by strong conviction to relin- 
quish belief in the plenary inspiration of the 
Bible and much of the supernatural element in 
it, my crucial difficulty remained in the narra- 
tives of the Resurrection of Jesus. I found but 
little help in such Unitarian literature as I 
knew of. I read Dr. Priestley’s able sermon on 
the subject, and the evidence therein cited 
seemed quite convincing that Jesus had risen 
from the dead. Yet I could not believe the 
strange series of miracles associated with that 
event—the entrance into a room where the 
apostles were met—the doors being shut—the 
partaking of broiled fish and honeycomb, the 
vanishing out of their sight, and finally the 
ascension into the clouds of heaven. This diffi- 
culty held mein the bonds of Congregationalism 
long after other ties had been snapped. But 
one day, looking over an old bookstall in High- 
street, Holborn, I came upon a copy of that 
able work, “ An Inquiry Concerning the Origin 
of Christianity ” (1838), by Charles C. Hennell, 
the friend and adviser of George Eliot. There 
I found a solution of my difficulty. At Charing 
Cross Railway-station, amidst the bustle and 
confusion of the waiting-room, I eagerly read 
the portion relating to the resurrection, and my 
trouble disappeared. I had been unable to 
abandon belief in the honesty of the apostles 
and other first missionaries of the Christian 
faith in their declaration that they had seen 
Jesus alive after the crucifixion. I felt certain 
that something had happened to account for the 
empty sepulchre. Mr. Hennell’s theory supplies 
a rational explanation of the matter. 

[Mr. Hennell’s theory, for the full statement 
of which we have no space, is that Joseph of 
Arimathea, aided possibly by Nicodemus, ob- 
tained possession of the body and buried it 
secretly, and then told Mary Magdalene that 
Jesus had risen and gone into Galilee. } 

Another rational solution of the difficulty is 
presented in a very interesting American work 
entitled “ What was He? or Jesus in the Light 
of the Nineteenth Century,” by William Denton. 
Mr. Denton’s theory is that Jesus did not really 
die, but that Joseph of Arimathea, seeing signs 
of life when he deposited the body of Jesus in 
the tomb, secretly but successfully used means 
for his recovery—that Jesus went out into 
Joseph’s garden in the early morning of the third 
day, and was seen by Mary, and perhaps some 
of the others, as narrated in the New Testa- 
ment, but that the result of the crucifixion, 
exposure, and excitement was that Jesus, after 
lingering some time in Joseph’s house, died, and 
was secretly buried by his kind but timid host. 
Mr. Denton quotes in support of his theory the 
fact that several fanatical women in France 
among the Convulsionaires were crucified (some 
of them several times), but after remaining on 
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the cross for hours were taken down, and 
speedily recovered, 

Mr. Page Hopps, in his recent letter on the 
subject in your columns, says, “ What became of 
the body of Jesus, then, is a matter of no con- 
sequence.” That is perfectly true if it were 
only a question of so much decaying matter; but, 
for evidential purposes, in discussing the problem 
of the spread of Christianity on the basis of a 
belief in the resurrection of the body of Jesus, 
it is of the very highest importance. 

Excuse my adding that the thankfulness I 
felt for the help afforded me in thie question by 
Mr. Hennell’s book was so great that I reprinted 
the portion relating to the disappearance of the 
body of Jesus, and have had the pleasure of 
gratuitously distributing a thousand copies, 
mostly in response to applications by post. I 
purpose publishing a tract, containing both Mr. 
Hennell’s and Mr. Denton’s theories, and will 

ladly send a free copy to any who may ask for 
it, by post-card or otherwise. Mr. Dalton’s view 
is reasoned out in a very interesting and con- 
vincing way. F. Hapyn Wits. 

Manor House Villas, Blackpool, May 15. 


—_—>__. 


TO THE EDITOR. 

Srr,-—Your correspondent “ K. B.,” quoting 
the words ascribed to Jesus, “Destroy this 
temple, and in three days I will raise it up,” 
asks, “ How can this Divine declaration be re- 
conciled with Mr. Orr’s ” statement that the 
miracle was brought wpon Jesus ? 

To this I reply by referring ‘‘K. B.” to 
another declaration of Jesus, ‘‘ No one taketh 
my life from me, but I lay it down of myself. I 
have power (or right) to lay it down, and I have 
power to take it again. his commandment re- 
ceived I from my Father.” 

With as much reason might “K. B.” ask, 
How is the above declaration of Jesus, “ No one 
taketh my life from me,” to be reconciled with the 
fact of his being put to death by the Jews and 
Pilate on a cross on Calvary? Is it not plain 
from his own statement that he must have been 
guilty of felo de se? 

Will “K. B.” excuse me if I say that such 
criticism is much on a par with most of those 
arguments moral modern scepticism tries to 
get rid of that great fact in Jesus’s history, that 
proved him, as a contemporary declares, “ to be 
the Son of God with power by his resurrection 


from the dead ?” Jamus Orr. 
Clonmel, May 15. 
Co Sa 
CRIME IN IRELAND—WHO IS RE- 
SPONSIBLE P 


TO THE EDITOR, 
Sirn,—In common, I suppose, with most of 


the letter of Mr. Harold Rylett which appeared 
in your columns last week. In it he echoes the 
sentiment expressed on all sides now—that of 
horror and detestation of the crime committed 
on Saturday week. The agents and supporters 
of the Land League are anxious to wash their 
hands of all complicity in that affair. But it 
appears to many that he and his friends protest 
too much; they are too eager to join in the 
almost universal cry of execration. It is diffi- 
cult to reconcile their present language with 
their past utterances, and the countenance they 
have given to the acts of their associates. And 
this applies to Mr. Harold Rylett as well as to 
the other leaders of the Irish revolutionary 
party. The day following the date of his letter 
the Times, quoting from the Ulster Hxraminer, 
gave certain extracts from a speech of his de- 
livered in St. Mary’s Hall, Belfast, on May 5, at 
a Nationalist meeting to celebrate “the Land 
League triumph.” Referring to the office of 
Chief Secretary, he said it was no sinecure to 
be filled by sprigs of lordly English families, 
and he hoped the people would make the office as 
hot a one as possible. What was such language 
as that to an excited meeting but a direct in- 
centive to crimeP And that was said the day 
before the murders. What did he mean by 
“making the office as hot a one as possible for the 
new Chief Secretary?” ‘This was said, too, 
after the “ policy of conciliation and concession ” 
which he approves in the Inquirer had been 
entered upon. A new man is chosen to carry 


out that policy, and just as he sets his foot in 
Treland, before he has time to make a single 


your readers, I read with considerable interest | 
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enemy or do the slightest wrong, Mr. Rylett at 
a public meeting says he hopes the people will 
make his place as hot as possible for him. Some 
ruffians taking the advice did truly make it 
“hot” for the stranger just come with his 
message of conciliation. 

But this is not all. Mr. Rylett continued, 
“Lop off all they liked of the branches of 
the tree of injustice—now the Land Question, 
now another question,and whatremains ? There 
will be no peace im Ireland while England rules 
there. It was not local government they 
wanted, or partial self-government. They wanted 
the whole thing—that Ireland should be a na- 
tion once again, Let them not think that they 
had gained all yet.” But in the Inquirer he 
says, “ We seek to secure legislative recognition 
of the principle laid down by J. S. Mill, that 
the land of Ireland, like the land of every other 
country, belongs to the people; and also for 
the further principle that the administration of 
Irish domestic affairs should be in the hands of 
an Irish House of Commons on due guarantee 
being given for the integrity of the Empire.” 
More inconsistency. In the speech he says it is 
not local government they wanted, not partial 
self-government, but they wanted the whole 
thing ; that is, I presume, absolute indepen- 
dence. But in the letter what he asks for is that 
the administration of Irish domestic affairs 
should be in the hands of an Irish House of 
Commons, on due guarantee being given for the 
integrity of the Empire. Which line of policy 
does he seriously inean—“the whole thing,” or 
half the thing? One would like to know 
whether in the speech he upheld “ the integrity 
of the Empire,” as he does in the letter. It ig 
true he speaks apologetically of his “use in 
moments of excitement of expressions which 
can scarcely be justified in calmer moments.” 
But a man should not use in presence of an ex- 
cited meeting expressions which in calm mo- 
ments cannot be justified. And where, as in 
this case, his utterances have been followed by 
murder, he cannot expect to be forgiven by ten- 
dering a word or two of apology. A most 
serious responsibility attaches to every sentence 
of one who takes the position of a leader of the 
people im a grave crisis of their affairs. And if 
he scatters sparks in all directions where gun- 
powder is lying about, and an explosion follows, 
itis mere trifling to come forward and declare 
himself horrified at the catastrophe. One word 
more. If the leaders of the Land League would 
prove the sincerity of their horror at the Phcenix 
Park murders, let them discountenance all simi- 
lar crimes in future, and assist heartily in bring- 
ing to justice those who commit them. 


Cheb, 
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HOME RULE. 
TO THE EDITOR. 

Sir,—I am glad to find Mr. Rylett apolo- 
gising for expressions which roused indignation 
and disgust, and which seemed utterly un- 
worthy of a Christian minister. Remembering 
his position on the poll, we may doubt his asser- 
tion—that his party is now “absolutely 
supreme”; but the power which he claims for 
it—“ to suppress illegitimate secret societies ”»— 
involves a very serious responsibility. 

As to the complicated agrarian question, the 
axiom—that “ the land of Ireland, like the land 
of any other country, belongs to the people ”— 
does not imply that either the buildings on land, 
nor the culture which has redeeemed it from the 
wilderness, is public property. Though no doubt, 
in a sense, since there could be no property if 
there was no law, the Legislature claims control 
over all property for the public good. 

If I were an Irishman I might resent being 
under the rule of an Hnglish Lord-Lieutenant, 
Chief Secretary, and Under-Secretary ; yet it 
should be remembered that Ireland has more 
than its share of representation in Parliament 
in proportion to its present population, viz., 103 
instead of 96. Mr. Rylett desires a House of 
Commons in Dublin to administer Irish affairs, 
There are, I suppose, many of us who think that 


| Parliament has far more to do than it can 


possibly attend to, and that it might be well to 
have provincial Boards for local legislation, with 
a Court of Division for the United Kingdom of 
delegates from these Boards, even if the assent 
of Parhament were required before any measure 
became law; but I infer that Mr. Rylett desires 
that the Irish House of Commons should haye 
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owers no less extensive than before the Union, 
indeed, that Ireland should be as independent as 
the colonies. Although the Irish vote has, on 
the whole, been helpful to the Liberal party, I 
suppose that the Home Rulers have succeeded 
in schooling us into the belief that we could dis- 
pense with their presence at Westminster, and 
that, for our own peace, we could be content 
with secession, if it would assure peace to Ire. 
land. This, however, seems to me more than 
doubtful, and I should be glad to know what 
Mr. Rylett and other Protestant Home Rulers 
expect should the Irish House of Commons (he 
says nothing of the Irish Lords) be restored. 
Would the Catholics be content with religious 
equality ? Would not the priesthood claim that 
the Catholic Church should receive compensa- 
tion for the oppression of centuries, and that it 
should be established and endowed as the na- 
tional religion? Would not Home Rule in 
Ireland mean Rome Rule in Ulster? Those 
who object to Church despotism, as well as those 
who object to agrarian communism, are unwise 
if they risk the rights they now posses. 

Bridport, May 17. R. L. Carrenter. 
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‘PROPOSED NEW DOMESTIC MISSION, 
TO THE EDITOR. 


Sim,—Had time allowed at the very interesting 
meeting held on Wednesday evening I would 
have ventured to make a suggestion or two re- 
lative to founding a new mission in London, and 
offer them now through your columns. 

Money, as was well said by Mr. F. Nettlefold, 
is not the main thing wanted, but workers and 
work. But in my judgment the man'to start 
with as head and chief is everything. The 
difficulty of obtaining such was greatly felt by 
our London committee when both its stations, 
Spicer-street and George’s-row, became vacant 
at the same time. It is now, and has been felt 
at Birmingham since the death of my) dear 
friend the late John Wilson, who so admirably 
filled the post of missionary there for many 
years. It hag been, and is likely again to be 
felt at Liverpool also. As yet no suitable can- 
didates have offered themselves for either 
vacancy. 

My suggestion is rather for the future than 
for the present. Let there be at least one 
student specially trained at Manchester New 
College for mission work. The college is, I am 
very happy to say, now closely connected, thongh 
not officially, with our London Domestic Mission, 
through our excellent secretary, Professor Car- 
penter, and the Rey. Professor Drummond, also 
a member of our committee. 

Let there be a scholarship fund raised for 
this object, say enough to yield £100 a year for 
two years, another £50 at least to be provided 
by the London committee, or any other accord- 
ing to service rendered. Two years or more of 
practical mission work would be one of the best 
preparations for ministerial duties elsewhere, if 
thought desirable by the student so trained. 
These suggestions are of course crude, and open 
to revision. 

What an admirable application of the Hibbert 
Trust Fund might be made in the direction thus 
indicated, one so much in harmony with the 
wishes, if not the very will of the founder of 
that splendid endowment! OC. L. Corxran. 

pee 


LONDON MINISTERS’ CONFERENCE 
TO THE EDITOR. 


Srr,—The Committee of the London Ministers’ 
Conference cordially invite the attendance of 
ministers at the meeting of Friday, June 2, at 
Dr. Williams’s Library, Grafton-street, Gower- 
street, when the subject, ‘The Methods of a 
Church for our Time,” will be introduced by the 
Rey. Dr. James Freeman Clarke. Tea at six, 
chair taken at seven. 

May I add that as it is specially important on 
this occasion that we should know beforehand 
how many will be present, we shall feel obliged 
if gentlemen will kindly signify without delay 
their acceptance of this invitation. 

Henny Inrson, Secretary. 


Se 


Ir is proposed, we believe, to place a bust of Mr, 
Darwin in the Abbey, and, if the funds admit, to 
found a scholarship bearing his name, and intended 
to foster the pursuit of scientific research. 


Aeligions Intelligence, 


THE LONDON DOMESTIC MISSION. 


The forty-seventh annual meeting of the members 
and friends of this Society was held at the Mission- 
station, George’s row, Lever-street, on Wednesday 
evening. The large room was crowded in every 
part, many persons standing during the whole pro- 
ceedings. The chair was occupied by the Rev. 
Stopford A. Brooke, M.A., and among others pre- 
sent were Mr. D. Ainsworth, M.P., Mr. Meadows 
Martineau, Treasurer; the Rey. J. Estlin Carpenter, 
M.A., Secretary; the Revs. W. A. Pope and F, 
Summers, Missionaries; Mr, C, Corkran, Mrs, 
Madge, Miss Bischoff, Miss Tyrrell, Miss Tagart, 
the Revs. Dr. Martineau, Dr. Drummond, J. A. 
Picton, T. Forsyth, R. Spears, P. H. Wicksteed, 
T, L. Marshall, W. C. Bowie, A. B. Camm, D. 
Davis (Nottingham), A. M. Geldart, J. T. White- 
head; Messrs. Blake.Odgers, LL.D.; L. M. Asp- 
land, LL.D, ; T. Smith Osler, LL.B.; T.C. Clarke, 
I, M. Wade, J.T, Preston, F. Nettlefold, KE. Brom- 
ley, S. Preston, EH. B. Squire, P. Worsley, W. 
Wilson, R. Bartram, A. Preston, A. J. Fabritius, J. 
Wellings, J. Brabner, H. Jeffery, J. Conway, H. 
Martineau, C. Hind, W. A. Sharpe, F, S. Schwann, 
&e., &e. 

Mr. T. Meapows Marrtrnzav read the Treasurer’s 
report, of which the following is an abstract :— 
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Balance in hand £37 0 6 
Subscriptions... 548 9 6 
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EXPENDITURE. 

General, Purposes £47 0 10 
Spicer-street Mission vv» 606 33 
George’s-row Mission 525 0 0 
Invested 343 18 6 
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£1,594 2 


The Rev. J. Estnry Carrenrer, Secretary, read 
the following 
COMMITTEE'S REPORT. 

The proceedings of the Mission, directed by your 
Committees, do not essentially vary from year to year, 
and present little matter for special comment or report. 
The earnest and faithful labours of the Missionaries 
have been continued with persistent zeal ; and though, 
owing in part to special circumstances of locality and 
population, the field at George’s-row seems to yield 


sured that the maintenance of the efficiency of the 
Station at Spicer-street is still of high importance to 
the neighbourhood, and feel it of the greatest conse- 
quence that its Missionary, Mr, Pope, should be aided 
in his difficult task with every encouragement and 
support. 

In accordance with the announcement made in the 
last Report, the Mixed School at Spicer-street was 
closed after the inspection in July last. The report of 
H. M.’s Inspector stated that the Mixed School had 
“improved considerably” during the previous year, 
and added, with respectto the infants, ‘‘ Great pains are 
taken with the children in this school, and itis in a 
thoroughly satisfactory state.” 

The Committee are glad to be able to add that the 
Infants’ School continues in excellent order, under the 
superintendence of Miss Spurgeon, and has considerably 
increased in numbers. The anticipations expressed hy 
your Committee a year ago with regard to the probable 
effect of the closing of the Mixed School have thus been 
fully justified. 

Similar increase in the numbers of the Infants’ 
School has shown itself at George’s-row. H.M.’s In- 
spector having recommended certain changes in the 
organisation of the teaching, your Committee entrusted 
these modifications to the Head Mistress, Miss Nesbitt, 
and have now good hope of more satisfactory results. 

The Committee desire again to acknowledge with 
gratitude the kindness of thecongregationsand Ministers 
who last year, as on previous occasions, held collections 
on behalf of the Mission. The sums thus gathered 
form an important element in the annual income of 
the Society, and the Committee likewise feel that the 


opportunity of thus presenting the claims of the Mission 
before a large circle of friends is of great value to them, 
The Treasurer’s balance-sheet for the year is in no 


more visible harvest of success, your Committee are as- | 


way exceptional. The subscriptions are rather more 
than they were in the previous year, the donations and 
the chapel collections rather less ; but those receipts 
were not sufficient for the year’s expenditure by about 
£170, for which sum recourse was had to the legacies 
left to the Society in the year. These legacies were 
£200 from Mr. Edward Wright, and £313 18s, 6d. 
from Mr. Middleton, the proceeds of the sale of two 
Brighton Railway shares, bequeathed to the Society, as 
meutioned in the report of a former year. Mr. Edward 
Wright was one of the first and traest friends of your 
Society, for many years a member of your Committee, 
and always foremost in giving to it, its Missionaries, 
its teachers, its scholars, and its poor, his time, advice, 
and sympathy, as well as his means, 

To the memory of Mr. Samuel Sharpe likewise the 
Committee, pay their last tribute of reverent regard. He, 
too, had been among the earliest promoters of the 
Mission, and till the end of his long labours continued 
by generous support to testify his hearty sympathy 
with its endeavour to spread religious principles among 
the neglected poor. 

We have also lost another warm friend and bene- 
factor during the past year—Mrs. Warren, of Streatham. 
She has bequeathed £100 to the Society, butit does not 
appear in this year’s accounts. The year’s expenditure 
is very similar to last year’s, but your Committee de- 
termined on doing what they have for years felt they 
ought to do—increasing your Missionaries’ stipend from 
£175 to £200. Of course it rests with the supporters 
of the Mission whether this increase shall be permanent. 

The Committee feel, therefore, that they must renew 
their appeal for further aid with increasing earnestness. 
The work of the Society remains what it has been for 
upwards of a generation, and meantime the wealth and 
the needs of London have both increased with rapid 
strides. Your Committee are convinced that the 
principles upon -which their work is conducted are 
thoroughly sound, and they cannot see large districts, 
whether in the heart of the metropolis or on its out- 
skirts, in which the provision of religious agencies 
is far below the demand of the population, without 
desiring to carry into other neighhourhoods the samo 
trusts and the same methods which have already proved 
effective in the stations so long established. ‘hey are 
persuaded that the operations of the Society ought to 
be extended ; but this extension cannot take place 
without considerable additional means. In returning, 
therefore, to their subscribers for renewed instructions, 
they seek to communicate to them their own sense of 
the high significance of the objects of the Society, and 
of the results hitherto attained, and to learn whether it 
is}their wish that steps should be taken for the promo- 
tion of similar endeavours in some other quarter of the 
vast area where the fields are always 1eady but the 
labourers aro still too few. 

The Cuarrman, after explaining and regretting 
a confusion of dates which would compel him to 
leave the meeting before its close, in order to de- 
liver a lecture at the Men and Women’s Working 
College, Queen-square, said that this was the first 
public meeting he had attended since he left. the 
Church of England ; indeed, he might say it was 
the third public meeting he had attended in the 
course of his life—(laughter). He was not a pub- 
lic speaker, except in the pulpit, and he felt exceed- 
ingly shy and diffident in speaking before a large 
audience of any kind, But that being the first 
public meeting he had attended among men with 
whom he had cast in his lot—(applause)—he could 
not possibly pass by the opportunity of saying some- 
thing with regard to his own personal position, 
For reasons chiefly private, in which most of those 
present would sympathise were he to mention them, 
he had refrained from accepting the many invita- 
tions sent to him to speak among the Unitarian 
body. And he did not wish when he left that 
Church to bear a sect name, so far as the name 
Unitarian belonged to a sect at all. He wished in 
that sense to keep, if possible, a distinct position ; 
but he thought the time had now eome when 
people pretty well felt that that position was a 
distinct oné, so that he might speak with more 
freedom than he should perhaps haye done tio 
years ago. He wanted to keep a free position, 
but he understood that in many quarters it had 
been misunderstood—not Unitarian quarters, for 
he could only return his sincere and grateful thanks 
to the whole Unitarian body for the extreme consi- 
deration, kindness and thoughtfulness with which 
they had treated him, in keeping themselves from 
making any demand upon him to come for- 
ward and join them, since he left the Church. 
He assured them that had touched him yery greatly, 
But that silence and the position he had taken had 
been mistaken. In some quarters it had been 
supposed (though no one who knew him could suppose 
that to be true) he wished to stand apart from the 
men whom the world called Unitarians, and to 
avoid using thename. He had wished, as he had 
said, to keep clear from any special name, go far as 
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it was opposed to sect; but he also wished, and 
that was the real thing in question—he wished to 
be classed with the men whom he saw round about 
him, if he might be thought worthy to be so, and to 
be permitted to stand along with them before the 
public—(applause). It was a position of which he 
was both proud and glad. The doctrines held by 
the Unitarians were his; the lines on which they 
conduct their sacred work for the benefit of mankind 
were the lines on which he himself should like to 
work, and in the social work which they were doing 
he hoped hereafter to join. He hoped therefore he 
might claim to be one of those ministers who might 
be accounted hereafter as worthy of being reckoned 
on the role of those who having left church or sect 
had set themselves up as ministers of a Free Christian 
chapel, and felt in their own consciences a deter- 
mination to apply to regulation of life the doctrines 
that had been handed down by their free fore- 
fathers, had come to be classed by mankind as 
members of the Unitarian body. While asking 
pardon for making this personal explanation, the 
speaker said that he could not take the chair that 
evening and appear for the first time among Unit- 
ariangs as engaged in putting forward Unitarian 
work without making it. Although circumstances 
would not permit him to remain long enough. to 
move the report of the missionaries, he desired to 
refer to the salient features of the work being carried 
on in this quarter. In old days when he was a 
curate in a crowded part of London by the Edgware- 
road he had had as the superintending clergy- 
man of two missionaries who worked in that 
parish, to go over many reports of this kind. 
These reports were however rather records of 
conversions which had been effected by the mis- 
sionaries. Many of the efforts attempted had been 
good, but they had wanted direction towards prac- 
tical work, In the case of one of these missionaries 
he had been especially fortunate, one entire street 
having been redeemed from a state of misery, desti- 
tution, and evil living ; but still on the whole there 
had been no systematic direction in those reports 
towards social work, towards the elevation of the 
mindg and bodies of the men and women among 
whom the missionaries labour; towards the en- 
couragement of those arts which smooth and adorn 
life. Nor had there been much invention shown 
by the missionaries; and this fault had again ex- 
hibited itself when afterwards he moved to another 
parish, The workers plodded on in much the same 
round, contenting themselves for the most part 
with attempting to bring those around them into 
harmony with a certain set of doctrines, to which 
they themselves cling ; but to his mind inventive- 
ness seemed one of the first needs of true missionary 
work, especially work among a population so ex- 
ceedingly various and so incessantly changing as 
the population among which the missionaries had 
to work in this part of the town. He had been, he 
confessed, greatly struck by the energetic, the 
modest, and the faithful work of the workers at- 
tached to this Mission. There was no self-con- 
sciousness, so far as he could see, in the reports which 
he had read; no effort to make themselves known 
or to push themselves forward, while both the things 
he had laid stress upon occupied a prominent posi- 
tion. ‘The reports exhibited a systematic direction 
on the part of the missionaries towards the social 
improvement of those among whom they worked, to- 
wards the lifting of them up by other means than 
those of an intellectual and religious character into 
a higher sphere of thought and life. In particular 
he had been struck by the manner in which the 
missionaries seemed to be always on the look out 
for something new and something which would lift 
the people into a different range of life. For, in- 
stance, the suggestion made by one of the writers 
that the missionaries should henceforth have a 
kind of medical training imparted to them was a 
very excellent one. While it would not, of course, 
do for the missionaries to take the place of the 
medical practitioner, they might with advantage 
know enough to put things to rights while some one 
else was running for the doctor. Indeed, it might 
prove desirable that the missionaries should take 
the twelve lessons given by the Ambulance Com- 
mittee—(hear), The plan of starting a society for 
rough boys and girls was one to be commended, 
and he wished it success. The Provident 
Medical Society, ancther new scheme, started within 
the past year was an excellent business. Nothing 
could be better than to encouaage, on the part of 
the poor, the necessity of looking after their health 
and of not being dependent upon hospitals—(hear). 
Passing to the different modes of employing time, 
and of administering instruction, as well as of 


advancing learning and knowledge, he could not 
fail to express his admiration at the inventiveness 
displayed by the missionaries. Concerts had been 
held which had delighted the people with excellent 
music ; lectures had been given at which the latest 
discoveries of science had been laid before the 
attendants; lending libraries had spread abroad 
the treasures of knowledge among their subscribers ; 
singing and violin classes had cultivated and de- 
veloped whatever musical taste lay latent in 
the scholars, while lastly a Band of Hope had been 
started, giving the contradiction to the charge often 
made against the Unitarian body that there was no 
temperance society allied with their faith, Being 
a late convert to teetotal principles, and moved 
with all a new convert’s enthusiasm, he heartily 
commended this effort, and in all sincerity and 
with special interest he wished the Band of Hope 
suecess—(hear), Although a teetotaller for only 
the three last months, and although he had never 
exceeded the allowances countenanced by ‘‘ moderate 
drinkers,” viz., three glasses of claret a day, he 
begged to take this opportunity of stating that in 
every single respect did he seem to have undergone 
a change for the better—(hear). Over and above 
the agencies he had enumerated, a chess club and a 
cricket club had been established, an elocution class 
had been started, and window gardening had been 
encouraged, while country excursions had been 
organised. Beyond all this, the reports recorded 
the daily work of Christian endeavour, which was 
the ground work of all the things he had noted, 
Visiting the poor, entering into their distress, and 
helping them to keep themselves unspotted from 


the world, were the main sections of the work done 
in this direction, and it was impossible to lay too 
much stress upon the importance of these efforts. 
Metaphysical questions did not interest the poor, 
rather were they engaged in the solution of the great 
problem of life. Just able and no more to keep 
their heads above water, the poor stood in need of 
being comforted with the thought and the knowledge 
that there was a God above them upon whom they 
might lean for guidance and support. The world 
knew little of this work; indeed, if it knew itself it 
were not worth so much doing; if it were self- 
conscious it would not be done well. The Kingdom 
of God came not by observation, nor was work of this 
kind done well when it was flaunted before the 
eyes of men. In conclusion, the Chairman gaid 
that he should lay it upon himself and his con- 
gregation at Bedford-street Chapel to respond in 
a practical manner to the appeal made by Pro- 
fessor Carpenter by furnishing to the funds of the 
Society at least £50 a year—(cheers). 

Mr. P. M. Marrtinzav said that before Mr. 


Brooke left he was sure all present would join him 
in offering to Mr. Brooke their hearty thanks for 
coming there that night, at what he knew was con- 
siderable personal inconvenience. He had travelled 
thus far east, and had also travelled a little out of 
what was his ordinary path. They had all to thank 
him for his most interesting speech—(applause)— 
all the more interesting, he ventured to say, because 
it came from what he might perhaps call a new, 
though happily no longer an outside mind—(ap- 
plause), 

The Rev. Stopford Brooke than vacated the chair, 
which was temporarily taken by Mr. T. Smira 
OsLER. 

The Rey. F. Summers, one of the missionaries of 
the Society, then read a report on the work done 
during the past year, and an essay on the work of 
the Domestic Missionary and a report were also read 
by the Rev. W. A. Porz. 

Mr. Davin Ainswortu, M.P., having arrived, took 
the chair, and after apologising for not arriving 
earlier, moved, ‘‘ That the reports of the Treasurer 
and Committee be received, approved, and adopted, 
and, together with the reports of the missionaries, 
be printed and circulated.” From the contents of 
the reports and from the large assemblage present, 
he thought there was little doubt of the very great 
interest taken in the work, and the able manner in 
which it was carried out by the missionaries. He 
noticed that great attention was given to the teach- 
ing of infants, and he believed there was nothing 
like beginning asisoon ag they could to instruct 
young people to become wiser and better men, 

The Rev. Dr. Marriyuau, in seconding the mo- 
tion, was sorry to say he had no claim to the posi- 
tion in which he had that night been placed from any 
personal devotion to the work of that Mission ; and 
he could only plead the very deep interest he always 
felt in missions of that kind, an interest which 
strengthened as his years advanced, and as his ob- 


servation of society and its needs became wider 


and longer. Notwithstanding the constant com- 
plaints of the relatively little that was done by 
these Missions, in comparison with the enormous 
evils by which society in our great cities was 
embarrassed, he was persuaded that if by any 
calamity these Missions and their agencies were 
suddenly to disappear, before three months were 
out everyone of the evils against which they 
contended would show its bead in a most for- 
midable way, and that the absence of them 
would be evidenced by an increase both of the 
physical sufferings and also of the defective 
morals under which our large towns suffer so 
much. He met with friends who looked with a 
considerable degree of distress and scepticism upon 
the operations of Missions of this nature, and that 
feeling was founded upon grounds which did not 
appear to be entirely unsupported by rational con 
siderations. For example, they were constantly 
addressed in a spirit of physical despair, that the 
physical evils besetting the life of the poor in our 
large cities are so tremendous that it is quite out of 
place to attack them from the spiritual side, inas- 
much as the population are entirely unfitted for 
spiritual appeals by the sufferings in which they 
are sunk. He had heard it said, ‘‘ Look at the 
condition of the homes, look at the streets, look at 
the employments, look at the whole life of those 
who are at the lower end of society, and how is it 
at all compatible with the conditions under which 
they live that the principles of the Christian life 
should receive illustration in their daily conduct ? 
See how tremendous the competition is for the 
means of livelihood; how sure it is that the weak 
must always go to the wall. How miserable it is 
when sickness arrests the arm of strength, and 
stops the income of the wages; when the father 
and head of a family is swept away, leaving the 
widow with her children to the tremendous struggle 
of life; when prolonged sickness takes away the 
resources of the family, and when you add 
to this the narrow limits in which within 
the four walls of their homes they are 
crowded together in the most wunwholesome 
way, @ way scarcely consistent with the decen- 
cies of life—how can you expect to introduce 
Christian civilisation amongst people in these cir- 
cumstances?” They could not but feel that there 
was something to support such remarks, and some- 
times he had himself been staggered by them. He 
had heard it said—‘ Wait till you get these evils 
cured, Address yourself first of all to these physi- 
cal conditions of men, and when you have homes 
of comfort, and when you have incomes that are 
adequate, and when you have perfect public educa- 
tion, then you may hope to Christianise your po- 
pulation.” He asked whether they would on that 
account sit still and cancel their missions until 
those physical evils were cured? Must they wait 
for the spiritual appeal until the temporal condi- 
tions were amended, If that were the case, and if 
the condition of a Christian civilisations were 
that people should have comfortable homes, a 
competeney and no crowding, there were plenty of 
homes in London in which those conditions were 
fulfilled, and they had nothing to do but to shift 
the locality of the Mission and to send their mis- 
sionaries, if they pleased, to begin with the Lord 
Mayor and Aldermen—(laughter). If it were said 
they were provided for already, and they are suffi- 
ciently good Christians, he replied that there were 
persons with homes equally comfortable where there 
was a great dearth of spiritual life, and as great a 
failure of the practical principles of Christianity as 
there was in the neighbourhood of Spicer-street or 
of St. Luke’s—(hear). It was amongst the poor 
at first that the Gospel was preached, and the 
first triumphs of Christianity were amongst a slave 
population, under conditions of even greater suf- 
fering than the present condition of society pre- 
sented. He sometimes heard another objection— 
that the temporal evils under which our large 
towns suffer are not of our creating, and are quite 
impossible for us to cure. They were asked :— 
‘‘ What can we do to bring down these high rents? 
The price of every commodity, including the com- 
modity of house accommodation, is determined by 
the relation of supply to demand, and where the 
supply is defective in comparison with the demand, 
where the numbers that are competing for the house 
accommodation that exists are on the increase, the 
price of these houses must inevitably increase, and 
it is no more possible for scciety or for law or for 
private exertion to bring down the price of house 
rent than it is to bring down the price of shoes, 
which also has doubled within our recollection.” 


, He could not help feeling that there was a groat 
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degree of plausibility in that statement, and he did 
not quite understand what their worthy missionary 
had in his mind when he said it was a duty on 
the part of the legislature to bring down high 
rents. He did not see himself how that could 
possibly be done, and when they were told that the 
real cause was in the inordinate increase of numbers 
andthe overstocking of the labour market, partly 
by the improvidence of marriages and partly by the 
- influx from the Provinces of more persons than the 
industries of London can take up—when anybody 
said that was the root of the evil and that it 
could not be touched by private exertion or legis- 
lation, he must say he found it very difficult to find 
an answer to that statement. He looked the other 
day at the appeal recently made with regard to the 
emizration of the unemployed in London, and on 
carefully reading the letters of those who applied 
for public help in emigration, he was struck with 
facts of this kind:—There was a letter, written 
evidently with great confidence, appealing as though 
the writer felt he had a perfect title to demand it, 
for the means of being sent abroad with his wife 
and his two children. That was the letter of a 
youth of nineteen years of age. If habits of that 
kind prevailed among the class that was distressed, 
he asked whether any human beings could help 
them? It was quite impossible to do so—(hear). 
They all knew the morality upon that subject which 
prevailed in the middle class, and he would ask 
whether there was any one of them who did not 
know numerous cases in which, out of considera- 
tion for the needs of sisters or parents, there had 
been postponement or even a total abstinence from 
marriage on the part of men of the middle class ; 
complete and entire self-denial on these matters, 
merely out of a conscientious feeling towards others. 
When that morality prevailed throughout the whole 
of society, the evils which had been referred to 
might be expected to disappear ; but not till then 
was there any chance of their being really reduced. 
Ge had frequently heard that sort of objections with 
regard to missions of this kind, and he was pre- 
pared to say there was a certain amount of reason- 
ableness in them. But it was impossible to say 
they would never concede anything to others for 
which they had not a claim of justice, and to stand 
by and see others dropping their duties and com- 
mitting sins, and to take no notice simply because 
each of them did his own particular duty. It was 
impossible upon the simple ethical principles of 
abstract justice and strict individuality that any 
society could exist. They were all on probation, 
and probation implied possibility of right and possi- 
bility of sin ; and so longas those two possibilities 
existed, there would he the weak who would fall— 
there would be many who, partly from ignorance of 
their misfortune and partly from guilt, would 
fall into the deepest degradation; ond it was 
utterly impossible for those who had any spiri- 
tual conscience, any religious conscience, to 
stand by and, simply because they were not re- 
sponsible for those things, restrict themselves to 
their own duty and to take no notice. That he 
took to be the real difference between the mere, 
bare, dry justice of morality and the principle 
of religion. We were not madeupon this pattern, 
and our conscience was not constructed to be con- 
tent with the performance of our own individual 
share of duty. It was not sufficient that each 
acted for himself and saw that his own account 
was right; but if a man saw there were dropped 
duties and committed sins they also must go to his 
conscience, and he must feel that it was impossible 
to bear them. That he should perhaps put by, 
saying that though it was not our duty to man, it 
was our duty to God; and it was precisely because 
God had put into our hearts something of his own 
infinitude and sanctity that we had this abhorrence 
of moral eyil, this inability to live with it before 
our eyes, and a determination to root it out and to 
say there should be no dropped duty so long as we 
were here to take if up. It was that which con- 
stituted the difference between a mere dry morality 
as between man and man, and a satisfied morality as 
between man and his maker—(hear), That was 
the real defence of these Missions. It was a carry- 
ing out of the essential principle of Christianity, a 
ery which each one was bound to take to all that 
came under his view; it was an inability to endure 
anything that shocked the conditions of human life 
or contracted the obligations of conscience, and it 
was a power which would rule by a spread in society 
of that purity, that righteousness, that clearness 
and mutual affection which constitute the 
true kingdom of God. The reports which had 
been read appeared to him peculiarly interesting, 


and the only passage about which he felt the 
least scruple was that upon which he had 
ventured to comment, He knew their missionary 
did not mean exactly the interpretation he (Dr. 
Martineau) had put upon his words, but it seemed 
to him there was a little caution required in that 
matter ; because if they encouraged those suffering 
under evils to lay the fault of those evils in the 
wrong place, demands would be made upon the 
State for that which it was impossible that the State 
could give, and if that were done a condition of so- 
ciety would be created which was extremely dan- 
gerous—(applause). Attention would be diverted 
from the real causes, and therefore from the real cure 
of those evils, and a demand would be made for 
things to be done by law which law could not ac- 
complish. In this present day there was an enor- 
mous exaggeration of that which could be done by 
public law, and consequently a great neglect of that 
which must be done by private obligation. He 
looked with very great anxiety to that tendency be- 
cause it was the source of almost all the hopeless 
revolutions which took place in society, He had no 
objection to revolutions in society, provided they 
were conducted upon principles that could be worked 
out to a triumphant and beneficial result ; but he 
looked with serious apprehension upon every move- 
ment which worked an impossible machinery to- 
wards a given result, and he saw a great deal of 
that in the tendency of the present age. 
From that cause arose almost all the theories which 
so often deluded men, and which perhaps occupied 
a generation or two, not in progress, but in vain ex- 
periments, which had to be reversed before 
Society could make its advance again. Yor that 
reason they ought to be extremely careful in the 
language they used when referring to the evils of 
society, By all means they should exhibit those 
evils to the whole extent to which they existed, 
and it was especially the business of their mis- 
sionaries to expose them to the very core; but when 
the causes and the cure of the evils were spoken 
of, a very cautious judgment and a very conscien- 
tious direction of opinion was required. The re- 
ports appeared to be excellently well drawn, and 
he therefore very cordially seconded their adop- 
tion—(applause). 

The resolution was then put, 
unanimously. 

Mr. Nerrieronp begged to move, “ That this 
meeting, while recognising with gladness the im- 
provement slowly taking place in the condition of 
the people by means of increased educational and 
other philanthropic agencies, affirms the supreme 
importance of attempting to provide for their moral 
and religious needs on the principles of the London 
Domestic Mission, and requests the committee to 
consider the best manner of extending the work of 
the Society.” He had peculiar pleasure in moving 
the resolution, inasmuch as if was almost identical 
with one he had attempted to move twenty-one 
years ago. At that time it was not considered 
advisable, Since then, however, a change had come 
over the spirit of the committee. The want of 
funds had been the only obstacle in the way. In 
asking that night that the committee should take 
means to establishing two, or even three, other 
Missions in different parts of this city three objec- 
tions presented themselves. Jfirst, of finding an 
efficient’ staff of workers, next the requisite funds, 
and lastly the approval and co-operation of the 
committee. Of these the last was the only real 
difficulty, and that having been now overcome no 
obstacle anyglonger stood in the way. He did not 
believe that there would be any difficulty whatever 
in finding among the young members of their con- 
gregations an efficient staff for the new Missions. 
As to funds, he contended that no one sound and 
good work had ever been attempted by the Unitarian 
body and had had to succumb for want of mcans— 
(hear, hear). 

Dr. AspLanp, in seconding the resolution, highly 
commended the agencies at work in connection 
with their Missions, and heartily supported the pro- 
posal to extending these labours into other parts of 
the city. He hoped that it would not be taken for 
granted, as assumed by one or two speakers, that 
there were no poor at the West-end. He had 
listened to the reports with great pleasure, and in 
particular he had hailed with great satisfaction the 
words of Dr. Martineau when commenting upon 
a passage in one of the missionary’s reports. 

Mr. J. Auuanson Picron, who was warmly 
greeted, expressed the pleasure with which he had 
accepted the invitation of the Committee to attend 
that evening. It was to his mind one of the 
happiest features of the work carried on here that 


and carried 


it was absolutely unsectarian. There had been 
many indications of this spirit in the reports 
which had been read, and the speeches delivered, 
Speaking on the overcrowded condition of the me- 
tropolis, and the high rents charged, it was, he 
considered, an odd and inexplicable matter that this 
should be the case, It struck him there was a 
moral evil at the root of this grievance. As our 
Christian civilisation had developed the standard 
of living should have risen. It was true that 
the standard had risen, but had it risen propor- 
, tionately to the development of the other factors 
of existence? The records of the School Board 
showed that six-sevenths of the children attending 
schcol required State aid. Those figures meant 
that the standard of living did not inclNide the cost 
of instruction. In the past the idea of educating 
the poorer classes had been sneered at, He ceu- 
tended that the rich in this country demanded more 
for their capital than they were entitled to. The 
opponents of imparting instruction to the people 
had very truly urged that the adoption of this 
policy would make labour dearer. This had taken 
place, and he rejoiced at the result; and he could 
not but hope on good ground that a better adjust- 
ment between capital and labour would be achieved 
in the future. He heartily congratulated those 
engaged in the work of ameliorating the condition 
of the poor in this part of London, and wished them 
success in their good efforts in the future. 

The resolutions were then unanimously carried. 

The Rev, P. H. Wicxstzzp moved the following 
resolution :—‘ That this meeting, conscious of the 
great difficulties of missionary work under many of 
the conditions of London life, offers to the Reys. 
W. A. Pope and F. Summers, and to their fellow 
labourers in the Mission stations at Spicer-street 
and George’s-row, its hearty thanks for their 
earnestness and zeal, and its continued sympathy 
with them in all their endeavours to carry the 
traths and influences of religion into the hearts 
and homes of the neglected poor. 

Dr. Buaxr Opcrrs seconded the resolution in 
a few brief words, and this being put to the meeting, 
was duly carried. 

Mr. 8. S. Taynmr next moved, the Rey. T. L. 
ManrsHatui seconded, and it was agreed to, “ That 
the following gentlemen be the committee and 
officers for the ensuing year, viz., treasurer, Mr, P. 
M. Martineau ; committee, Messrs. Barrow, Brabner, 
Corkran, Rey. J. Drummond, Messrs. Lewis, Lister, 
H. Martineau, A. Preston, F. S. Schwann, I. M. 
Wade, and Wilson; secretary, J. HE. Carpenter; 
auditors, Messrs. P. Worsley and H, Clarke. 

A vote of thanks to the three gentlemen who had 
in turn occupied the chair having been cordially 
carried the proceedings closed. 


. 


PRESTON :—RE-OPENING OF THE 
UNITARIAN CHURCH. 


On Sunday there were very large congregations 
at the Unitarian Chapel, when that place of worship 
was opened again, after being closed for some months 
for extensive alterations, involving an outlay of 
£600. 

The services, both in the morning and evening, 
were conducted by the Rev, Moncurr D, Conway, 
M.A., of South-place Chapel, Finsbury, London. 
The subject of Mr. Conway’s discourse in the morn- 
ing was “ Individuality and Species.” He said that 
in a strong individuality people felt that a man had 
thought out a thing, and they could pardon his 
obstinacy if they realised his force. Whether a 
man’s individuality, not his eccentricity or selfihness, 
was pungent, bitter or pleasant, they respected it be- 
cause it was organic. In the year 1836 two occur- 
rences took place which, had they been mentioned 
at allat the time, would have seemed to the world 
of very little {importance compared with passing 
events. A young man returned to England from a 
voyage round the world, a young naturalist, fresh 
from his university, came back on the ship Beagle, 
and sat himself down to the task of thinking out 
what he had seen and observed, That was Charles 
Darwin; and in that same year Ralph, Waldo Emer- 
son issued his first little book on Nature, in which 
he anticipated, declared, and announced a character, 
a hope, and a religion, based upon evolution, when 
his own comrade, unknown}to‘him, but destined to be 
laid in the grave as it were by his side, in the same 
month, was working out a scientific statement of 
that same law in the universe. Those two men 
'had been buried with the highest honours of their 
nations, and amid the mourning of two nations— 
nay, of the whole world, They had been honoured 
as high as any men of the century by those who 
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were but recently denouncing them as infidels. They 
were representative men, and individually they 
were the first to teach evolution, and they were 
both of them wonderful illustrations of that 
law. Charles Darwin had been evolved by a 
patient race of scientific thinkers, passing 
from father to son, until it gathered its flower 
into his great brain. The other, Emerson, 
whose mind so blended with Darwin’s, had been 
evolved from a stock of seven generations 
from Plymouth rock, his father being among those 
pilgrims who had handed down a tradition of moral 
sincerity, the earnestness of character, in truth, 
thought and culture, which finally rose in the 
beautiful seer of the New World. A new spiritual 
ep<e., resting entirely upon the laws of spiritual, 
human and physical evolution had commenced, 
Mr. Darwin’s book on ‘“ The Origin of Species ” 
gave new impulse to every science and thought in 
the world, and in the far ages, when the highest 
civilisation shall gather up the scriptures of these 
times, which were worthy of being a bible of 
civilisation and of humanity, that book of his which 
established the law of evolution of the human in- 
tellect would be in that new bible its book of 
Genesis. Since that the human mind had made its 
exodus from the old land of spiritual and intellec- 
tual bondage, and only the rear of the people re- 
mained in that bondage. It was now only a ques- 
tion of time, for the leaders of thought had rendered 
their verdict upon the truth and on the bondage of 
the past in favour of the laws of liberty for the 
human mind. They had gathered round the in- 
fidel of twenty years ago and enshrined him in the 
old abbey amid the saints of the world. But after 
the Genesis and the Exodus came the book of 
prophecy, written by Emerson, who, standing upon 
that law of evolution, raised his divine voice, saying 
that that which had made men what they were was 
the power that still worked to make them what 
they were to be. The seer of the New World 
translated the laws of nature into moral laws. The 
scientific generalisation of the times to which he had 
referred was translatable into a vital principle of 
human life, because they learned from it that that 
individuality which amounted to variation must 
he either a relapse towards a lower species or the 
beginning of a higher species. Individuality was 
either capable or incapable of serving not a fossil or 
future worid, but the actually existant world. The 
individual ought to live for the benefit of the hu- 
man species at large, and not for a tribe. He con- 
demned tribalism in all its forms, and said that 
the law of humanity must in the end prevail. 
Kant’s great moral maxim was, ‘“ Act always so that 
tho immediate motive of the will may become a 
rule for all intelligent beings.” By that maxim the 
individuality of every man was subject to universal 
ends, because man had to further the formation of 
a higher species. Unfortunately, that law of living 
for public ends was not a rule of public life gener- 
ally, but of the obscurist and the humblest. If a 
man’s conduct was not good for his species it was 
an injury, and he was wronging every man, woman, 
and child in the world, and if everybody did the same 
the world would be corrupted and ruined. It was only 
an individual motive for moral conduct which could 
survive in civilised society. The hells and heavens 
of Christianity had faded away and were now the 
langhing-stock of the common sense of the world, 
and had lost their power. All that had passed 
away, and the generation now growing up would be 
able to tell their children that the reward of their 
good conduct’ was the certainty of their help- 
ing their species, end that the result of evil 
would be to inflict a wound upon the whole body of 
humanity, He argued, despite all objections, that 
that religion, if taught from childhood, would be 
more effective than Christianity, and more charitable, 
because it would engraft in men the spirit of bene- 
fiting the whole human family instead of working 
out selfishly one’s own salvation, 


In the evening Mr. Conway preached a most elo- 
quent and thonghtful sermon on “ The Wounded 
Christ,” in the course of which he contened that the 
labouring population of to-day was “ wounded,” 
The failure of all political measures to deal with 
pauperism, the failure of all economic laws to di- 
minish the troubles of society, was due to the fact 
that labour was ‘‘ wounded.” He had no foolish 
sentimentality about the degradation of work, for 
he believed that idleness was a curse, As much 
as £200,000,000 were swallowed up by the Church 
of England, which was enough to bring comfort, 
good care, sanitary improvement, and cleanliness to 
every house in the country. The best thing that 
had bees done for wounded labour was the estab- 
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lishment of schools for the poor, but that had been 
the work of the most freethinking generation the 
world ever saw. But in truth education alone could 
not heal the wounds of the labourer ; he must have 
help to relieve his want and woe. Dealing with 
various aspects of this question, he said that people 
who demanded Sunday closing without avy Sunday 
opening might find that they were promoting Sun- 
day madness. Christians preached one thing and 
practised another, and surely that was no belief. 
He advocated that all that which used to be done 
for God and for eternity must now be done for man 
and this world. He entreated men to derive their 
force from their love of mankind, to feel that it was 
the highest privilege of the human heart to call a 
thought out of the stupor of ignorance, to restore to 
awounded brain its reason, and to bring joy where 
there was pain—for that was true religion, 

The reopening services were continued on Sun- 
day, the 14th, when eloquent sermons were preached 
by the Rev. Franx W. Watters, of Glasgow, to 
crowded congregations, the subjects being, ‘ The 
Human Providence,” and ‘The Demand of the Age 
in Religion.” ‘Tho collections on both Sundays 
amounted to about £40 in all, 
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PLYMOUTH: JUBILEE OF UNITARIAN 
CHAPEL. 

The fiftieth anniversary of the rebuilding of 

Treville-street Unitarian Chapel, Plymouth, which 

was founded in the year 1689, was celebrated on 


Sunday. At the morning service there was a large 
attendance, and the proceedings commenced with a 
hymn appropriate to the occasion. The prayers 
were read hy the Rey. J, Conzins Opamrs, B.A., and 
the sermon was delivered by the Rev. J. E. 
Oveurs, M.A., of Liverpool. The preacher said ;— 
My father desires me to say that hed his health 
permitted it would have given him the greatest 
pleasure to have accepted your kind invitation. Of 
course it would be to him an occasion of peculiar 
interest if he were present, but I am sure he is 
thinking of us at this present moment, because 
when this chapel was opened, fifty years ago, the 
Rev. H. Acton, of Exeter, preached in the morning 
and my father in the evening. The subject for the 
evening was the worship of the Father in spirif and 
in truth. Since that time great changes have 
taken place in the world, wonderful advances have 
been made in literature, science, and art; and 
education has been, and is still, being more widely 
diffused. Still, it is most interesting to my father 
to know that the subject on which he preached at 
that time has not, within all these years, become to 
be considered absurd, and that it is admitted by 
all Christians that the worship of the Father is an 
indispensable pleasure, The rev. gentleman then 
proceeded to read the sermon written by his father, 
which, after dealing with the wonderful disclosures 
made by the scientific men of the day, referred to 
the great and valuable assistance rendered to 
science by the late'Mr. C. Darwin. During the 
last fifty years wonderful changes had taken 
place in theological opinions and in the 
customs of churches, and many opinions which 
were cnce regarded as true and essential were now 
laid aside. Numerous were the dogmas that had 
been laid aside, and religion was separated from 
theology, which was almost regarded as a needless 
thing, and men had got to realise the being of one 
spirit—God—and they jworshipped him in spirit 
and in truth. It was in this spirit that he, the 
writer, looked back, and although he could not help 
thinking of the failures attendant upon his ministry 
in that place, yet he was comforted by the thought 
that he did his best, and tried to love his fellow-crea- 
tures. That, said Mr, Odgers, is the message I have 
to deliver from him to you, and I would now like 
to speak a few words more particularly about this 
church. We measure but a short time in the 
history of this church when we measure fifty years. 
We measure not a long religious period of its 
history when we speak of the time since it has 
borne the Unitarian name. Our Presbyterian 
ancestors did not think it possible to bend their 
old religion, but it has been done in this church, 
and much better than they ever thought of, Their 
belief changed, but their trust in God was greater 
than their belief. It is for the Unitarian to 
maintain his faith, and not to keep it as a private 
dogma. He should maintain that Christ suffered 
not merely for the sake of saving suffering, sick, 
fallen, and degraded mankind, but to show forth 
His noble humanity in laying down His life for the 
sake of others, “It may be found that your worship 
in this place may not be all that could be wished 
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for, but then there will be the Divine Presence 
always near, and from this place you can go week 
after week with renewed blessing in your hearts, 
And so it shall be with the generations that follow 
you. At the evening service the Rev. J. E. Odgers, 
M.A., again preached to a crowded congregation, 


In continuation of the jubilee celebrations a 
soirée was held on Monday afternoon in the Con- 
gregational Hall, Treville-street. The tea was 
followed by an organ recital in the Unitarian Chapel 
by the organist (Mrs. C. Barter), and an anthem 
was admirably sung by the choir. 

In the evening a public meeting was held in the 
Congregational Hall. Mr. A. 8. Harris presided, 
and among those present were the Revs. J, Collins 
Odgers, J. Edward Odgers, L. T. Badeock (Tavis- 
tock), W. E. Mellone (Devonport), W. Sharman ; 
Messrs. E. Davies, T. R. Bond, Dr. Merrifield, R. 
N. Worth, B. Ruse, J. Underhill, RB. B, Twose, A, 
J. Bond, J. G, Norman, and George Tippetts. 

The Cuarrman said that the special services in 
the chapel adjoining and the meeting that evening 
were in commemoration of the fiftieth anniversary 
of the re-opening of their chapel after it had been 
rebuilt. The site of that building was occupied 
by a very old chapel indeed, and this in the process 
of time became so dilapidated that the congrega- 
tion were afraid to worship in it. In 1830 it was 
found necessafy to reconstruct this building, and 
in 1832 the present chapel was opened. On that 
occasion the Rey. Henry Acton preached in the 
morning, and in the evening the Rev. J. W. Odgers 
was asked to preach as a candidate for the office of 
minister of that chapel. The discourse was of such 
a character that it was at once seen that the trus- 
tees need seek no further for a minister for the 
congregation. Mr, Odgers was selected, and re- 
mained with them for twenty-one years—(applause), 
He not only made himself useful in his congrega- 
tion, but was a valuable member of the community 
in which he resided. He almost re-organised 
the Mechanics’ Institute, and the baths and 
washhouses, the cemetery, and various gani- 
tary improvements were all matters in which 
he heartily engaged, and many of which operated 
for the benefit of the town at the present day— 
(applause). Mr. Odgers had taken a great interest 
in their jubilee celebration, but he was unable to be 
present with them. They had, however, at that 
meeting his two sons, whom he was sure they all 
heartily welcomed. He proposed a vote of thanks 
to the Rev. J. W. Odgers for the interest he had 
manifested in the proceedings connected with the 
commemoration and his wish to be with them on 
that occasion had his health permitted; and a vote 
of thanks also to his two sons for their valuable 
services and the way in which they had represented 
their father on that occasion—(applause). 

Mr, Twose seconded theresolution, He regretted 
that Mr, Bayly like Mr. Odgers was prevented 
by infirmity from being present with them that 
evening. 

Mr. Davies could not let the occasion pass with- 
out expressing his deep réspect and his deep 
gratitude, a gratitude which he was sure must be 
shared by a large number of Plymouth people, 
for the services Mr. Odgers had rendered to the 
town while he was minister of the chapel. He 
thought those services had never been properly 
acknowledged by the town, 

The resolution was then carried. 

The Rev. J. E. Opaurs said it was with deep 
feelings that he listened to those words of hearty 
appreciation of his father’s services as minister of 
the chapel at Plymouth. He should be very sorry 
if they ever put denominational success before 
social and philanthropic duty, and he should be 
very sorry indeed, if in order that a man might 
take a position of social usefulness he should ever 
run the risk of putting his religious or theological 
position in his pocket-—(applause). He was the 
minister of the eldest Nonconformist church in 
England, and he consequently took a deep interest 
in their Nonconformist history. Their religious 
position had been so largely determined by their 
history that that history should not be allowed to 
fade away from the minds more especially of the 
young people of their congregations—(applause), 
He concluded by saying that they must all forego 
something for their faith in God, 

The Rey. Cotnins Opens said that in many of 
the orthodox churches the doctrine of the Trinity 
was not held in so rigid a manner as formerly, and 
the doctrine of eternal torment, since the sensible 
utterances of Canon Farrar, in St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
on the subject, had very much dropped out of view 
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in many congregations. The whole of the conception 
of what made a Christian church had entirely 
altered and become more gentle since that chapel 
was built, fifty years ago. He concluded with 
several personal reminiscences of his connection 
with the Plymouth chapel, and thanked them 
heartily for the resolution they had passed. 

Mr. R. N. Worra gave an exceedingly interesting 
historical sketch of the growth of Nonconformity 
in Plymouth. They were then standing on what 
he considered the most Puritan site of the most 
Puritan district of Puritan Plymouth. Plymouth 
neyer obtained any name in the country worth 
calling a name untilit becamo Puritan. With the 
growth of that religious feeling Plymouth sent 
away men from that port who sailed against the 
Spaniards and the foes of religion. He traced the 
struggles between the inhabitants and the Crown in 
the cause of religious freedom, and related many 
interesting incidents in connection therewith. 
Among these were the sailing of the Pilgrim Fathers 
fromthe port—though not one of the band belonged 
to the town, ashad been supposed —and the erection 
of Charles Church, which he contended was the 
first Nonconformist place of worship erected 
in Plymouth. The original chapel on the 
site of the present Unitarian Chapel must 
-haye been erected in 1689. The first minister of 
the congregation was Nathaniel Jacob, and his 
suecessor was Nathaniel Harding. There was not 
a single person connected with the foundation of 
that congregation who had not to pay dearly for 
his faith, The lesson he would draw from all this 
was that the man, or nation, or cause that had 
such a past behind it as they had behind them and 
was true to that past need have no fear, but a 
certain hope of a glorious future—(applause). 

Mr. Norman proposed a vote of thanks to those 
friends of Tavistock and Devonport for the great 
kindness they had showed in coming there that 
night. He suggested that they should retain their 
old chapel, and consecrate it to literary purposes 
as a library, and that they should erect a new 
chapel elsewhere—(applause), 

The Rev. W. Suarnman seconded the resolution, 
They were indebted to Tavistock for many recruits 
in their congregation in Plymouth. He was not in- 
clined to take quite such a bright view of matters 
in Plymouth as Mr. Olgers had done. Liberal 
thought had not made the progress in Plymouth 
which it bad in Liverpcol, Manchester, Birmingham 
and other commercial and intellectual centres. They 
were much as they were in Plymouth fifty or sixty 
years ago. As he looked ahead and thought of the 
work to be done, although the land of promise was 
a little nearer, it was a land their feet would never 
tread, and there was only left for them the faithful 
pilgrimage towards it in the spirit of their fathers— 
(applause), The resolution was carried. 

The Rey. L. Bapcoox and the Rev. W. EH, Mennone 
both briefly replied, and the meeting concluded 
with a hearty vote of thanks to the chairman for 
presiding. 


STaAMFoRD-STREET Cuapet.—The Spring meeting 
of the congregation was held on Monday evening, 
when there was a good attendance. The Rev. 
W. C. Bowie occupied the chair, and delivered in 
the course of the evening short and interesting 
addresses chiefly on matters relating to the congre- 
gation. Addresses were also delivered by Mr. N. 
M. Tayler, on the Liverpool Conference, the Revs. 
T, L. Marshall,jJ A. B. Camm and G,. Wooller, 
Mr. Hugon Tayler, of Manchester New College, 
who advocated a Conformation Service, and Messrs. 
McEwen, 8.58. Tayler and H. H. Stannus. The 
proceedings were agreeably diversified by an ad- 
mirable selection of music from the choir, under the 
efficient direction of Mr. Callow, Mrs, S. S. Tayler 
presiding at the organ. ; 


Errurra, where Luther was educated, is about to 
erect a statue to the great Reformer. 


Houtoway'’s OINTMENT AND Prtus.—As the seasons 


change, the climatic variations warn us all to be caroful. 
Most especially is it incumbent on the aged, prone to 
bronchial attacks, outward ulcerations, and similar de- 
bilitating disorders, to have them removed, or worse 
consequences will follow, These remedies are their sheet 
auchors ; on their powers all may confidently rely. The 
Ointment not simply puts their sores out of sight, but 
extirpates tho source of mischief, extracts the corroding 
poison, and stimulites nature to fill up the uleer with 
sound, healthy granulations, that will abide through life. 
Under this treatmeut bad legs soon become sound, svor- 
butic skins cast off their scales, and scrofulous sores 
cease to annoy. Such hope for the diseased was un- 
known in former days, 
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CHARLES DARWIN. 

[By Sroprorp A. Brooks, preached at Bed- 
ford Chapel May 7, 1882.] 

No truer eulogium can be spokenover the grave 
of a great man than the declaration of his ideas, 
than the confession of their permanence. It is 
the wreath of “ everlastings ” which the grateful 
world lays upon his resting-place ; and when the 
whole world of thinkers lays it there, when it is 
not one nation, but all nations that belong to 
the fraternity of Thought—then it is great 
honour. And the nation to whom such a man 
belongs may indeed rejoice. We had sorrow 
when our greatest natural philosopher was 
taken from us, but the sorrow was lessened 
when we thought that his work was done, that 
his had been the rare happiness to have lived 
to complete it and to seeits fruits. And the sor- 
row was taken away, in joy that out of our 
midst had gone forth thoughts which had re- 
cast the existing scientific thought of all man- 
kind, and which, beaten by the hammer of his 
work, has been made into tools by which all 
scientific collecting, investigating, and generali- 
sation of Nature will be, for all time, more 
justly directed, more certainly developed, and 
more closely concluded. No nation in the 
world had ever more reason to be proud—with 
the pride which ennobles—than England has 
in being the mother of Charles Darwin. 

Over the mass of great men, each great in 
his own particular sphere, some rise supreme, 
not only kings but emperors of thought. 
Strait is the gate of that greatness and nar- 
row is the way, and few there be that find it. 
Their supreme greatness lies in this, that these 
men conceive and lay down in their own special 
branch of work ideas which not only belong to 
it, but to other branches, which pass beyond 
the particular into the universal, are applicable 
to other spheres of work, and may be used to 
do work in them. These are the Mother 
Thoughts of the world, which rule over by 
right, not dependencies or provinces, but the 
whole kingdom of Thought. The men who 
conceive them, or, as I should say, discover 
them—for they have an absolute existence of 
their own—have gone down to the source of 
things, and sat beside the fountains of the 
universe—they have seen the central ideas of 
God. 

And when, having seen them, they declare 
and prove them, so that they become clear to men, 
to none so much as to these men ought the 
human race to be grateful. For they bring 
order, ease, working power, and peace into life 
and thought. When any new theory starts up 
and threatens to be a troublous problem we 
bring it to these great ideas which we sometimes 
call laws, and ask does it agree with these? 
If not, we put it, to the saying of infinite 
trouble, altogether away. 

3,—When ideas of this kind are first dis- 
closed they seem so simple that we wonder how 
they can be called great. It is only through 
their infinite workeability that we find out how 
immense they are. When Lyell said, ‘ Nature 
has always been acting through the myriad 
years of the past of the earth in the same 
manner as she is acting now,” it seemed a very 
simple declaration. Yet it has enabled us to 
explain the whole development of the surface of 
the earth since the time when the crust was 
able to bear water upon it, and when we know 
the conditions, to state with quite close enough 
accuracy how things were two, five, ten or fifteen 
millions of years ago. 

This thought had then an application which 
was capable of infinite extension. But it had 
more. It passed beyond its own sphere. It was 
just as applicable to man’s history, and in fact 
has since been carried into the sphere of historical 
philosophy. Know the conditions under which 
men were living, and the point of progress they 
had touched, at any point of the past, and you 
will be able to say how they acted then, for hu- 
man nature will develop itself in the same 
manner as it is doing now. Hence arose a 
science of humanity, as yet in its infancy, but 
destined to the same accuracy as geology has 
attained. This, then, is an instance of what I 
mean by ideas which are central, and the dis- 
covery and proof of which by a man lifts him 
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4.—Well far greater than this work of Lyell’s 
was the work of Darwin, but it was of the same 
kind. It made master conceptions common 
property, and those conceptions had universal 
analogies. They were thoughts on whose lines 
not only the organic world, but the world of man 
was built. If it were merely scientific experiments 
that he conducted, however masterly, or scientific 
discoveries that he made, however remarkable, 
this would not be the place to speak of his work 
otherwise than for its moral qualities which were 
superb; but it is the place to speak of him, be- 
cause he caught, and when he had caught mas- 
tered, by proving their truth, the very mother 
ideas on which the organic world increased and 
formed itself, or was formed into nations and 
societies and tribes, and still goes on, and will 
for ever go on, as long as earth shall last; 
and it is the place to speak of him be- 
cause these ideas, being at the very roots of 
things, extend beyond the organic world, and 
can be used and practically applied for the expla- 
nation of the history of mankind, of the growth 
and development of truth, of ideas of truth, of 
national ideas, of political, of religious ideas. 
It is because of this universal applicability of his 
thoughts—that he is to be thanked as much 
from the pulpit as he is from the chair of the 
philosopher. 

I want to help you to feel how great he 
was by showing, as briefly as I can, the 
extension of these ideas. But first, what were 
the ideas? I will put them briefly, almost in 
a tabular form, and in their shortest shape. 
First, Darwin did not attempt to lay down any 
proposition concerning the origin of organic 
life. He supposed that one or two forms of life 
came tobe, and that these had a reproductive 
power. What would occur? Ina short time 
the organisms would have so increased that 
they would fill the whole earth capable of sup- 
porting them. But reproduction would go on, 
when there was neither room nor food for any 
more. ‘These things we know, and:the inevit- 
able result of them would be that a struggle 
for existence would take place, and on an average 
—the deaths would equal the births, so that the 
total number of individuals would be stationary. 

Secondly. Take now that result, namely, that 
there would be a “struggle for existence” ag 
proved, and now look at the history of organic 
life again to see if we can add to that result 
other facts which we may correlate with it. We 
observe now two other things which belong to the 
organic world. One is called heredity. 'Thatis, 
there is a tendency in organic matter to trans- 
mitits qualities. Wheat produces wheat, a fish, 
a bird, a man—each produces its own kind, and 
hand on their peculiarities. hatis one fact. The 
other is called variation. There is a tendency 
in the midst of this heredity, to occasional 
varieties. One, e.g., out of the brood of a bird, 
or one out of many calves will be slightly dif- 
ferent from the others, and different perhaps in 
such a way as will make its life more in harmon 
with the conditions that surround it; and there- 
fore easier to live, more likely to win when the 
struggle for existence is very sharp, 

To put these two facts shortly. There is 
Heredity and Variation: or general likeness 
with individual differences of parents and off- 
spring. What will be the result of these two 
facts, taken together with the world-wide struggle 
for life? This—that the variations which give 
an advantage in the struggle to those that haye 
them will be continued; while those that are 
disadvantageous will cause their possessors to 
dieout. Thisis Natural Selection, or the * Sur- 
vival of the Fittest.” The statement is simple— 
on the whole, those live who are best fitted, and 
those die who are least fitted, to maintain their 
existence. We have, therefore, got anew factor 
in the argument, the survival of the fittest. 
Suppose we take that result as proved. Now is 
there anything else to be considered? Is there 
another element in the problem? Yes, there is 
one more. It is the conditions under which the 
organisms exist—the conditions of the struggle. 
Climate, station, food, these may be called 
inorganic conditions, As they yary, those 
animals fittest, through variation, to meet and 
use the varying conditions will survive. Then 
there are what may be called the organic condi- 
tions, that is, there will be living creatures y ho 
will be enemies, rivals, or friends of other livin 
creatures in the struggles both directly Ss 
indirectly. Now these conditions are in a con- 
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stant and universal state of change. Hveryone 
knows that from his own experience. That is one 
new fact. Add it to the rest, and what follows P 
This! There will be changes of organic forms 
—variations being perpetuated which are best 
fitted to struggle with the new things—to keep 
the organisms in harmony with the changed 
conditions, and as these changes of condition 
permanent that they do not 
revert back to identical previous conditions, so 
the changes of organic forms will also be so far 
permanent, and become species. This is the 
origin of species. But as the conditions go on 
changing, a time comes when a certain variation, 
or a certain species—unless that word is 
wholly to be blotted out—can no longer fight 
the battle. Its best variations continue, but 
they tend to grow less and less able to resist 
changing conditions; things are too hard for 
them, and year by year the species degenerates, 
and finally perishes. This is the degeneration 
of species. 

These are the ideas, briefly put; but not 
too briefly for you to see at once that they ex- 
plain not only the growth of organic life over 
the whole globe, but that (the sphere of thought 
and of their application being changed) they 
explain also the growth of the ideas which 
make the history of mankind. Few were 
the forms of organic truth—if I may use 
that term—which arose we know not how 
in man, but we believe through the in- 
spiration of God. They multiplied as men mul- 
tiplied, and each of these tended to transmit 
themselves with an heredity as marked as that 
of organisms, but always also with a like ten- 
dency to variation. And when the world was 
filled with forms of, e.g., the idea of God, there 
arose among these forms a struggle for existence, 
and those variations which were most fitted to 
survive, which could bear the battle best, be- 
cause they were best for men’s inner and outer 
life ‘to live upon, were in this way naturally 
selected. But the conditions under which these 
various forms of truth lived were in a state of 
universal and unceasing change—conditions 
over which men had no power, such as climate, 
food, health, the forces of nature, station— 
conditions made by men themselves, such as 
government, social customs, the appearance of 
men of genius, discoveries, wars, migrations of 
nations (the conditions of no fifty years being 
ever the same, nor ever or most rarely reverting 
to their previous state); so that the forms of 
truth varied to meet the conditions, and at last, 
certain types of forms—andeach of these types 
characterised by manifold varieties—so fitted 
themselves to the elements which remained per- 
manent under the changing conditions of human 
history, that they themselves became perma- 
nent; thatis, species of truth arose. But when 
the conditions began to change vitally, then 
these species of truth degenerated, and when 
the conditions altogether changed, these species 
of truth passed away, to be succeeded in turn by 
new ones, which had all along been growing up 
in the same manner under the continuous opera- 
tion of the same laws. This is Darwin’s 
theory of organic life, repeated in the or- 
ganic life (if I may use that term) of ideas 
and their forms. This is evolution, and it 
gives us the power to make a science of human 
history, provided we can collect our facts truly, 
collate them in just proportion, and generalise 
them with that imaginative force which arises 
straight out of knowledge, emotion, conscience 
and reason acting together. To have given us 
the tools todo that work raises the giver into 
a position equal to that of the greatest men. 
Charles Darwin has thrown open the gates to a 
million workmen of a boundless field of work, 
and every man who works in it ig sure of a 
harvest of some kind; and the field is not only 
that of the development of organic life on the 
earth, it is also that of the development of 
organic truth. 
rp But now, and lastly, to carry on this 
strict analogy—before Darwin did the splendid 
thinking out of which grew his theory (the 
different statements of which theory will soon 
be universally accepted as laws, that is clear 
expressions of things as they have been, are, and 
will be, in organic life), certain large generali- 
sations had been made with regard to organised 
life and its forms, without which he would not 
have been able to conceive his theory. It had 
been proved that all the millions of animals 


and all their thousands of species or forms which 
have ever existed on this earth,—say for ten 
millions of years—and for how much longer who 
can tell?—were all reducible to five—or at the 
most seven—modes of construction. This wasi n- 
deed simplifying matters. So far went the com- 
parative anatomist. Now up to that point, the 
theory of Darwin might have suggested itself to 
his mind, but scarcely ever got beyond a specu- 
lation. Before it became possible for it to have 
a chance of demonstration, simplification of the 
original forms of organic life had to be carried 
further. It was necessary for the conception of 
laws regulating the whole of the development of 
organic life that there should be only one primi- 
tive form of life. Was this true? It was found 
at last to be the very fact. Different as the seven 
or five plans of construction were, there was no 
doubt finally that they all started from the same 
thing—from an egg, or in simple phrase a cell— 
a portion of nitrogenous matter with a small 
particle or nucleus in the middle of it; and 
moreover, that the changes which took place 
in this cell during the earlier times of its 
growth were, in the case of all living thingi, 
the same, so that you could not at all con- 
jecture if you saw the eee during its early 
changes, whether the animal in it was going to 
be a man, or a lobster, or a snail, or a sponge. 
All animal life begins in the same way, in a 
cell. And further still, for once on this path to 
unity it was impossible to stop, it was found 
that the whole of plant life, from the giant pine 
to the microscopic moss, began in the same way, 
in a cell witha nucleus, and of the same matter 
as the cell out of which grew the animal, and 
that the first processes of development were also 
substantially the same for the oak as for the 
whale, for the primrose as for the butterfly that 
alights upon it. The whole organic world 
arises out of one original form. ‘This is that 
unity of organisation which once proved 
enabled Darwin to conceive his theory. 

Now take this with you into the world ofideas 
and their forms. We are as much confused 
among their multitude, and often as wrong 
about their origin, as the old naturalists were 
about species. We say (in politics and reli- 
gion, nay even in science), This or that way 
of thinking, this or that idea, is the only true way 
of thinking, the only true idea; or at least 
we say—lIt stands alone, as distinct as the ox 
is fromthe whale. We do not believe in any 
necessary co-ordination of the ideas which rule 
mankind, or of the thoughts we have ourselves; 
we do not believe in their common organisation. 
Yet till we believe it Ido not think there will 
be much progress made ina philosophy worth 
having of the history of man. What is true 
in the world of organic life is also true in 
the world of human thought and its emo- 
tions. There are only a few original grand 
lines of thought! and on either side of these, 
in negation, affirmation or doubt, all the 
inferior species and varieties of human thoughts 
have branched away. ‘The first forms they took 
were as rude and unformed as those of early 
organic life, but they contained within them 
possibilities of development, and steadily, as con- 
ditions changed and became more complex, they 
grew and varied, reverting sometimes to their 
original type, and handing down their qualities 
and struggling with one another, until species 
of them became permanent for a time, and then 
passed away—but the main conceptions on which 
all had grown, always remain behind, always 
subsist the same. 

It is time we found out what these were, and 
are; and laid them down. A few of them are 
practically in our possession; more could be dis- 


| covered if we set ourselves consciously to look 


for them, and searched for them by means of a 
comparative anatomy of the thinking of the 
whole world. When that is done we shall pro- 
bably find that all the thoughts of the human 
race arise out of but half a dozen first ideas. 
Find those, and then no one can tell what a 
flood of light will then be thrown, by this 
simplifying of thought, upon the problems which 
so much disturb us, on the confused tangle of 
history; nor how much new power all mankind 
will have over the present and the future of hu- 
manity, and each person over individual action 
and feeling. Then we shall be able also to 
simplify still further. We shall get back to one 
primitive source, to one ground of all thought, 
absolutely simple, and find, not a cell, but a 


ee : 
living power of love, in whose desire to give 

and to take form, all things, all thoughts are 
potentially contained; in whom that which we 
call Matter and that which we call Spirit are 
one and the same thing. That ig the work of 
the next few centuries, and when it is done (and 

I bid you rejoice at the pleasure and comfort of 
your descendants) man will be able to explain 

by this theory of Darwin’s, applied to the deve- . 
opment of the human mind, the whole course | 
of the history of the thought of the human 

race, with all its problems, in every sphere of it, 

with the same certainty of progress in discovery 

as we now have in investigating the organic 

world. There isa whole universe of work, 

quite new, before the human-race. 


Taz Lonpon Scuoon Boarp held its weekly 
meeting on Thursday, The question of industrial 
schools was the principal matter dealt with. The 
Bye-laws Committee recommended that a visitor 
may, with the consent of a superintendent, charge 
any child found wandering and not haying any home 
or settled place of abode or proper guardianship 
or visible means of subsistence, but that no action 
be taken except by the direction of the Industrial 
Schools Committee. The recommendation met 
with almost general disapproval, on the ground that 
it might have the effect of increasing the number 
of children sent to industrial schools, and it was 


negatived by 6 large majority, 
Culendar. 


Our 
SUNDAY, May 21. 


LONDON. 
Rev. P. H. Wicxstexp, at Little Portland-street Chapel, 
at 11.15 a.m. and 7 p.m. 
Rev. Cuas. Voyssy, at Langham-hall, 48, Great Portlands 
street, 11,15 a.m. 


WEDNESDAY, MAY 24, 
London District Unitarian Society, at Hackney, 6.30 p.m, 
** Notices of Sunday Services are inserted in this 
Calendar at Gd. a lino, and of other Mectings and Services 
gratis, provided a detailed Advertisement appears. 


SELECTED BOOKS. 


Charlemagne, by Rev. E. L. Cutts, 3/6, 

Cushman (Charlotte), by C. H. Clement, 5/ 

Douglas’s (R. K.) China, 5/ 

Du Moncel’s (Le Comte Th.) Electric Lighting, 2/6 

Nash’s (W.) Two Years in Oregon, 7/6 

Smith’s (J.) Natural Truth of Christianity, edited by 
W. M. Metcalfe, 5/ ; 

Sprott’s (G. W.) The Worship and Offices of the Church 
of Scotland, 6/ 

Stephen's (L.) Science of Ethics, 16/ 

Taylor’s (HE, M.) Madeira, its Scenery, 7/6 


Mr. Wautsr Mawer, Sunday School Association OMice, 
37, Norfolk-street, Strand, W.C., will supply any of the 
above-named new books and new editions, at the prices 
named, @.rriage free, on receipt of Post-office Order, pay 
bie at the East Strand Post-oftice. 


BIRTH. 


JONES—On the 17th inst., at New Cross, the wife of 
Arthur Lloyd Jones, Surgeon, of a son. 


DEATHS. 


BIRKS—On the 14th ult., at 4, Park-terrace, Taunton, 
Mary, widow of the late Rev. William Birks, and 
mother of the Rev. John Birks, Taunton; the 
Rev. William Birks, Stroud, and the Rey. Richard 
Elliott Birks, Tamworth, aged 74 years. 

GREEN—On the 17th inst., at Bowdon, near Man- 
chester, in his 32nd year, the Rev. Benjamin L. 
Green, late Minister of the Oat-street Meeting 
House, Evesham. 

GRIMSHAW—On the 13th inst., at High Bank, 
Gorton, Mary Ann, relict of the late John Grim- 
shaw, Hsq., J.P. and D.L., aged 86 years. 


— —~ 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Several communications are unavoidably postponed on 
account of the pressure on our space. 
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BRITISH AND FOREIGN UNITARIAN Uc 


ASSOCIATION. 


COLLYER’S SERMONS again reduced in price, for 
giving away to friends and inquirers, &e., &e. 
eo by Rozert Co.tyer, “ Nature 

and Life,” and “The Life that Now Is,” in One 
Volume. Price 2s., post free, if prepaid ; or for Twelve 
Copies and upwards, ls. 6d. each, carriage free. 


EXTS AND MARGINS of the REVISED 
NEW TESTAMENT. By Dr. G. Vance Smiru, 1s. 


OSITIVE ASPECTS OF UNITARIAN 
THOUGHT AND DOCTRINE. Cheap Edition, 1s, 


Address, Miss Puitrot, 37, Norfolk-street, Strand, 
London, 


One Sbilling Post Free, 


HRISTIAN DOCTRINE in the LIGHT 
OF NEW TESTAMENT REVISION. 


By ALEXANDER GORDON, M.A, 
“* What is this? A new Teaching ! ’—Manrx i, 27. 


Cuorist1an Lire Pusuisnina Association, 281, 
Strand, W.C. 1882. 


London : 


TOURBRIDGE OLD PARSONAGE 
BOYS’ PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 


Miss MAGINNIS will have VACANCIES after the 
Easter Holidays for Two Boarders, Terms on application. 


SCHOOL will RE-OPEN on TUESDAY, May 2, 


IGH SCHOOL, STOKE GREEN, NEAR 
COVENTRY, established (1865) by the Rev. G, 
Heavisipve, B.A., of University and Manchester New Ool- 
leges, London, promotes a Liberal Education ata mode- 
rate cost. 


VERNON HIGH 
NOTTINGHAM, 


\\ OUNT SCHOOL, 


Boys carefully preparcd for the Universities, Public 
Schools, or for Business, Vacancies. 


SCHOOL RE-OPENS, May 8, 1882. 
EDWIN SMITH, M.A., Head Master. 


PP eavees, WORSLEY, near MAN- 
CHESTER. 


BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


Principal... ... MRS, F. SHAWCROSS, 
late of Brook House, Knutsford. 


The NEXT TERM begins MONDAY, May 8. 
For prospectus, apply to the Principal. 


E NGLISH LANGUAGE and LITERA- 
TURE, COMPOSITION and READING, 


Miss LOUISA DREWRY has some time Disengaged 
for Lecture—or Practice Classes in Schools, She would 
also read with Private Pupils.—143, King Henry’s-road, 
South Hampstead, N.W. 


HE FORT, MARGATE.” — APART. 
MENTS in a well-furnished house, fucing the 
8ea, on moderate terms. 
Address, Mrs. Stabback, Lansdowne Lodge, the For 
Margate. 


| RIGHTON.—Apartments, with or without 
Board, at Miss Wood’s, 12, Lower Rock Gardens. 
One minute from Madeira-walk and the Chain Pier, 


A address) wishes at once for a TUTURSHIP to one 
or more boys under 14. Most successful with pupils. 
Is musical and a cricketer, &c. Highest references. No 
xgents.—Address Spes, care of Messrs. Dawson and Sons, 

121, Cannon-street, London, E.C. 


CAMBRIDGE M.A. (experienced, good 


WANTED. by an invalided lady a young 

person as COMPANION, the lady to be above 
24 years of age, and willing to undertake also the educa- 
tion of a girl 12 y.ars old.—Apply by letter, A. B., 
stating age, experience, qualification, and reference, ad. 
dressed to the care of the Editor of this paper, 


LDBURY SUNDAY SCHOOL ANNI. 
VERSARY, Sunday, May 21, 1882.—Preachers: 
Morning, the Rev, Henry McKean ; ‘Afternoon, the Rey. 
Tuomas Pirk ; Evening, the Rev. J. B. GaARpyer, Services 
at 1045 a.w., and 245 and 630 p.m. A Collection at 
each Service, 


CHAPEL, PRESTON. 


CHAPEL AND SCHOOL ALTERATIONS. 


The following Subscriptions have been received to- 
wards the £100 still required for the above purpose, in 
response to the appeal to our friends :— 


£80: 
Amount previously acknowledged tor OL LER 
Mr, William Rathbone, M.P., London ,,, 5 5 0 
Mrs, Thomas, Redland, Bristol ... SA) 
R. L, Leamington ... an gece La ORD, 
Mr. CG. B. Brooks, Padiham AAA tos, OF TO" 0 
Misses Lambert, Newcastle-on-Tyne 200 
Mrs. b. Haslam, Bolton .., eae Pepe Weal Dan!) 
Mr. Henry Turner, Offerton =A Soe NUE aU 


Further subscriptions will be thankfully received by 
Mr. Samugu Lez, 50, Berry-street ; Mr. Henry Hispert, 
12, Spring Bank ; or the Rev. W. J. Tayor, 34, East 
View, Preston. 


ESTABLISHED 1851, 
IRKBECK BANK.—Current Accounts 


opened according to the usual practice of other 
Bankers, and Interest allowed on the minimum monthly 
balances when not drawn below £25. No commission 
charged for keeping Accounts. 


The Bank also receives money on Deposit at Three per 
cent. Interest, repayable on demand. 


The Bank undertakes, for its Customers, free of charge, 
the eustody of Deeds, Writings, and other Securities and 
Valuables ; the collection of Bills of Exchange, Dividends, 
and Coupons; and the purchase and sale of Stocks and 
Shares. 


Letters of Credit and Circular Notes issued. 
A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on application. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 
Southampton-buildings, Chancery-lane. 
THE BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY S ANNUAL 
RECEIPTS EXCEED FOUR MILLIONS, 


OW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR 
TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, with Immediate 
Possession, and no Rent to pay. Apply at the Office 
the BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 


Hee TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 

FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH, with 
Immediate Possession, either for Building or Gardening 
purposes. Apply at the Office of the BIRKBECK FREE 
HOLD LAND SOCIETY. 


A Pamphlet, with uil particulars, 0a application. 


FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 
Southampton- buildings, Chancery-lane. 


ASSURANCE AGAINST ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS. 
ASSURANGE A°AINST RAILWAY ACCIDENTS ALONE. 
ASSURANCE AGAINST FATAL ACCIDENTS AT SEA. 
ASSU ANGE OF EXPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. 


Railwoay Passengers’ Assurance Company, 


THE OLDEST AND LARGEST COMPANY, INSURING: 


AGAINST ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS. 
The Right Hon. LORD KINNAIRD, Chairman. 


Subscribed Capital, £1,000,000. 
PAID-UP CAPITAL AND RESERVE, £240,000. 


MODERATE PREMIUMS 


Bonus allowed to Insurers after five years, 
£1,700,000 
HAS BEEN PAID AS COMPENSATION, 


Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Local 
Agents, or 
64, CORNHILL, 
or 8, GRAND HOTEL BUILDINGS, CHARING-CROSS, 
LONDON. 
WILLIAM J, VIAN, Secretary, 


Possessing all the properties of the 
Finest Arrowroot, 


BROWN AND POLSON’S 
CORN FLOUR 


Is a World-wide Necessary 
FOR 
THE NURSERY, THE SICK-ROOM, 
AND THE FAMILY TABLE, 


BRITISH AND FOREIGN 
UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION. 


-THE ANNIVERSARY MEETINGS, 
MAY 31st and JUNE Ist, 1882. 


The FIFTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL MEETING of the 
Association will be held on WEDNESDAY, May 31st, 
in UNITY CHURCH, UPPER-STREET, ISLINGTON, 
LONDON. The Service to be commenced, at Eleven 
o'clock, by the Rev. WILLIAM M. AINSWORTH, of 
Lancaster. i 

The SERMON will be preached by the Rev. JAMES 
FREEMAN CLARKE, D.D., of Boston, U.S. 


The usual COLLECTION will be made at the close 
the Service in aid of the Funds of the Association. 

After a short interval, the MEETING will be held 
for the transaction of the Business of the Association ; 
DAVID AINSWORTH, Esq., M.P., the President, in 
the Chair. 

The CONFERENCE will be held on THURSDAY 
MORNING, June Ist, in ESSEX-STREET CHAPEL, 
STRAND, LONDON, at Half-past Ten. Subject :— 
“ The Duty of our Charches in relation to. the Masses 
of the People.” To be introduced by the Rev. JAMES 
T. WHITEHEAD, of Hackney, and the Rev. W. 
COPELAND BOWILE, of Stamford-street, London. 

In the Evening of the same day, Jane Ist, a SOIREE 
will be held in the CANNON-STREET HOTEL. Tea 
and Coffee at Six o'clock, Music at 6.30, and afterwards 
the Meeting. The President, DAVID AINSWORTH, 
Esq., M.P., in the Chair. 

Tickets for the Soiree (One Shilling each) should be 
taken early. On and after Monday, May 29th, the 
price will be 1s, 6d. To be had at the Office of the 
Association, or in the London Church Vestries, 


HENRY IERSON, Sceretary. 
37, Norfolk-street, Strand, London, 


THE FORTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL MEETING 


OF THE 


SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION 


WILL BE HELD AT THE 


FREEMASONS’ TAVERN, GREAT QUEEN-STREET, 
LINCOLN’S-INN FIELDS, LONDON, on 
FRIDAY, 2nd JUNE NEXT. 


E. LAWRENCE, Esq., LU.B., will preside, and thr 
Rev. F. E. MILLSON, of Halifax, will read a Papes 
on ‘* The Changed Methods for the Changed Conditione 
of Sunday School Work.” 


Breakfast at half-past eight for nine o’clock, Tickets 
2s. 6d. each, to be had at the Rooms of the Association 
and of the Stewards. 


STEWARDS ; 


Frank Preston, 

Ion PrircHarp. 
Frank Rosiyson, 
Tos. Rosrnson. 
Hugon 8S. Tayner, 
Joun S. Tors. 

J. ALAN WHITEHEAD, 
F, WirHat. 


Frederick ALLEN, 

W. Cuas. Biss. 
Howarp C. CnLarkn. 

W. H. DrumMonp. 

Ty. N. Dyer. 

Ernest GRIFFIN, 
PuitEmMon Moore. 

C. F. Pearson. | 


ONDON DISTRICT UNITARIAN 
SOCIETY, 

The THIRTY-SECOND ANNUAL MEETING will be - 
held in the NEW GRAVEL PITS CHAPEL, HACKNEY, 
on WEDNESDAY, May 24, 1882. Sir J.C. Lawrence, 
Bart., M.P. (President of the Society), in the Cha 

Tea at half-past Six o’clock. The Chair to be taken at 
half-past Seven o’clock precisely, 

Tickets for the }Tca, price Sixpence each, may be ob- 
tained of any member of the Committee; at the British 
and Foreign Unitarian Association’s Rooms, 37, Norfolk 
street, Strand ; and at the New Gravel Pits Chapel, 
Hackney. 


ONDON.—WEST-CENTRAL TEMPER- 
ANCE HOTEL, 97, 99, 101, Southampton-row, 
Russell-square.—Patronised and highly commended by 
the Rey. D.S. Govett, M.A., English Chaplain, Gibraltar; 
Rey. H. M. Holden, M.A., St, Bartholomew's, Bradford, 
Yorkshire; Rev. Canon French, M.A., Killaloe, Ireland, 
&e. Central, quiet, exceptionally clean, moderate in 
charges. Visitors’ Drawing Room. Breakfast or Tea, 
ls. 3d. Beds from 1s, 6d, Printed Tariff Card on 


application. 
FREDERIC SMITH, Emagiiten: 


Printed by WooprAut and Kinprr, of Milford-lane, Strand 
W.C.; and Published for the ’Proprietors by WartTER 
Mawer, at the Offices of the Sunpay SCHOOL AsscCI VION, 
37, Norfolk-street, Strand, London, W C,— Satur ay, 
May 20, 1882 
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OUR ANNIVERSARIES, 


OuR anniversaries come round again in their 
due course, reminding many of our older 
friends and active workers in the Liberal 
cause of the rapid flight of years, and bringing 
with them some chastened memories of the 
veterans and dear companions by the way 
who have fallen at their post, faithful to the 
end and full of hope for the ultimate triumph 
of truth and freedom, although it was not 
given to them as itis now to us to see the 
fruition of past labours in growing liberality 
of thought and the wider acceptance of 
principles of thought, which, as we have 
often said, are more precious than any dog- 
matic conclusions. 

It has been felt in many quarters that the 
Liverpool Conference would lessen the usual 
attendance, and greatly diminish the interest 
of our Whitsuntide meetings in London. 
We cannot venture to predict quite so con- 
fidently as some of the oracles in the sporting 
world, but we are strongly inclined to think 
that these apprehensions will be agreeably 
disappointed by the result. The Liverpool 
meetings were so entirely successful that 
they created an appetite for more religious 
excitement of the same healthy kind. They 
showed so thoroughly harmonious, united a 
spirit, and were imbued by such a profoundly 
Christian sentiment in the best sense of the 
words, that those who have imagined that 
we could only meet in conference to dispute 
and divide are now convinced that there is 
a closer and a more real bond of union among 
us than they had imagined. They were 
pervaded by so deep and fervent an enthu- 
siasm, regulated by the sound common sense 
which we modestly trust is one of the cha- 
racteristics of Unitarians, that many who 


have hitherto kept aloof from our public 
meetings and deprecated all “denomina- 
tional” efforts have had their prejudices dis- 
pelled, and haye come to the conclusion that 
Unitarianism with its thoroughly free and 
elastic organisation, such as it is, stands for 
religious freedom and progress, and for 
Liberal Christianity in harmony with the 
best and highest tendencies of thought in the 
present and coming age. 

Those who attend our meetings of next 
week in such a spirit will, we doubt not, find 
much to interest and encourage them. 

We have recently been called to mourn 
for the loss of two of our foremost divines 
in America, and two of our foremost literary 
men, the latter not owrs only but the world’s 
possession. It is a most interesting and 
noteworthy fact that the almost life-long 
friend and dear companion of H. W. BeEt- 
LOWS, the accomplished orator, of ORVILLE 
DEWEY, the learned divine, of LONGFELLOW, 
the poet of humanity, of Emerson, “the 
American Plato,” will be the preacher at the 
annual meeting of the British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association on Wednesday. Dr. 
JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE is so well known 
in this country as now the foremost of Ame- 
rican divines of the Liberal school of theo- 
logy that no words of ours are needed to 
introduce him to our readers. Since the 
long past days when Roperr Coutyer, H. 
W. BretLows and ATHANASE CoQUuEREL 
occupied the pulpit of Essex-street Chapel at 
our successive anniversaries, no divine so 
eminent has preached the Association sermon. 
His works are cherished possessions in most 
of our households, and we fullyanticipate that 
there will be a widespread desire on the part 
of those who have read his admirable reli- 
gious manuals to listen to words of wisdom 
from his eloquent lips. 

The denominational year, if we may so 
term it, has not been one of great excite- 
ment, except for the memorable incident of 
the Liverpool Conference, but it has been 
one of steady and healthy work, undertaken 
under circumstances of greater encourage- 
ment and hope than in any former period. 
The report of the British and Foreign Unit- 
arian Association will, we have reason to 
believe, show that that society is in a 
thoroughly sound and progressive state, and 
is rapidly winning universal respect and con- 
fidence under the guidance of its present 
efficient officers. With the laudable object 
of gaining as wide and popular an assembly 
as possible, the usual collation, at which only 
a moderate number could be present, is 
substituted by a soirée in the large hall of 
Cannon-street Hotel, which it is hoped will 
be attended by at least a thousand or fifteen 
hundred persons. We understand that a 
concert of unusual excellence will form the 
introductory part of the programme, and our 
American visitor, a deputation from the 
Reformed Church of Holland, and various 
well-known speakers will ‘take part in the 
subsequent proceedings, 


The meeting of the Sunday School Associ- 
ation on Friday, under the genial presidency 
of Mr. Epwin Lawrence, LL.B., is sure to 
prove as attractive and spirited as it always 
has been in past years. It is well that we 
should be reminded of the close relation 
between doctrinal and practical effort, and 
of the duty of bringing the Sunday-school 
everywhere into intimate connection with 
the Church. | We hope we shall hear some- 
thing more than we heard last year of the 
prospects of the long-talked of building 
scheme which is to form a centre and a per- 
manent home for our various religious 
societies. 

On Friday evening the ministers of our 
Free Churches meet in conclave at Dr. WIL- 
LIAM’S Library, when an address is to be deli- 
vered by Dr. FREEMAN CLARKE on “Methods 
of a Church for our Time.” In the spirit 
of the widest hospitality an invitation is ex- 
tended to, and is generally responded by 
ministers of other Churches; but it is an 
informal meeting of an essentially private 
society for the discussion of subjects es- 
pecially interesting to the ministerial mind, 
and we greatly regret that it will not be in 
our power to gratify the natural curiosity 
of the outer world by any report of the dis- 
cussions. 

We have every reason to believe that 
the proceedings of the whole week will be 
animated by that unity of spirit which ought 
always to characterise the advocates of the 
religion of freedom and reconciliation. This 
season of Whitsuntide, the Pentecost of the 
early Church, is a standing historical witness 
to the power and permanence of such a faith. 


THE OPENING OF MUSEUMS ON 
SUNDAY. 


THERE is really nothing new to be said in 
reference to this old controversy, and pro- 
bably the minds of all our readers are quite 
made up on the subject. We need do little 
more than record that yesterday week Mr. 
GEORGE HowarD moved a resolution in the 
House of Commons in favour of the opening 
of public museums and galleries of art on 
Sundays, and was supported and opposed 
on the old customary grounds. 

Mr. Howarp, like other principal ad- 
vocates of the measure—notably the late 
Dean STANLEY—carefully disclaimed any 
wish to introduce what is called a Continen- 


tal Sunday. There is no desire on the part 
of any one to promote increased Sunday 
labour, or to turn for the industrious mil- 
lions a day of rest into a day of toil. One 
day of rest in every seven is demanded by 
the physical necessities of our nature, and 
if the Sabbath in the true etymological sense 
of the word were not supposed to have di- 
vine sanctions and authority, it would be 
necessary to institute it, and guard it by 
legislative enactments in the highest interests 
of the community as a whole. 

But the measure advocated by the Sunday 
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Society and its friends does not tend to any 
such result, but only aims to promote the 
rational enjoyment of a portion of the Sun- 
day, which is now spent by increasing num- 
bers in idleness at home or dissipation in 
the public-house. It is only proposed that 
the toiling millions should have access to 
precisely the same kind of advantages in 
their own national museums and art gal- 
leries which the rich already possess in their 
own homes or in their private galleries. 

The debate of last week was notable for 
its curious conflict of testimony from mem- 
bers who have peculiar opportunities of 
knowing the opinions of the working classes. 
Mr. Burt, as a genuine working man himself, 
seconded Mr. HowWARp’S motion, and con- 
tended that the measure would involve no 
great addition to Sunday labour, while the 
benefit it would confer would be widely felt 
and highly appreciated. Mr. BROADHURST, 
another representative of the working classes, 
gives. us to understand that they prefer 
Sunday as it is, with all its terrible dulness 
and monotony, and would rather bear the 
ills they know and are accustomed to than in- 
cur the possible risk of converting the pre- 
cious day of rest into another day of unre- 
mitting toil. ; 

The argument is by no means conclusive, 
even granting that the opinion it represents 
is widely diffused among the working-classes, 
a statement to which we give an incredulous 
ear, The inestimable privilege of a Sunday 
free from all unnecessary work is in no 
danger from such a movement as that under 
consideration. It is protected by the good 
sense of the community, and by the ascer- 
tained economical fact that unremitting toil 
for seven days of the week would be less 
productive to both capitalists and operatives 
than six days’ work relieved by a periodical 
seventh day’s rest. The “continental Sun- 
day,” enjoyed in a simple and natural way, 
is becoming less and less of a working day, 
and it is only superficial observers who con- 
tend that in Catholic countries there is less 
attention to the outward observances of re- 
ligion than in our own Protestant land, 
whererecentstatistics haveshown the marked 
absence from both our churches and chapels 
of the great majority of the population. 

If, on the other hand, the working classes 
—with which may be included a considerable 
portion of the lower middle classes—have no 
taste for the refining influences of art, music, 
popular science, and would only spend a 
“free Sunday” in gross and sensual indul- 
gences, the reply is, so much the worse for 
the working classes; the churches and 
chapels have failed to attract them, it is time 
to try to elevate and instruct them. It is ad- 
mitted now that theyspend the greater part of 
the Sunday, which is represented as so great 
a boon, in idleness and mere sensual indul- 
gence. It is admitted that they have access 
to no private libraries of their own, and in 
our overcrowded towns have no great attrac- 
tions to keep them in their own family circle, 
It is admitted that they frequent in crowds 
the public-houses from the moment of their 
opening to that of their closing. It is 
obvious that Sabbatarianism is largely 
responsible for these admitted evils by its 
unreasonable — restrictions and__ prohibi- 
tions. It deprives the working man 
of almost his only opportunity of cultivat- 
ing his mind and refining his tastes, and 
then uses the very indifference it has created 
as an argument against the opening of popu- 
lar museums and galleries of art. The 
Sabbatarians, with the bigotry characteristic 
of their class, strive to impose their own 
narrow and exclusive opinions upon those 
who reject the whole Sabbatarian super. 
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stition ; with the inevitable result that by 
increasing multitudes the day is not observed 
according to their own Judaical interpre- 
tation, while they deprive others of the 
opportunity of observing it in the larger, 
healthier, freer spirit which is in harmony 
with their own conscientious convictions. 

For our part we hold that Sunday as at 
present observed is far more generally dese- 
crated in this country than it is on the 
Continent. There is far more drunkenness 
and idle dissipation on that day in London 
than there is in Paris, Itis not often that 
travellers spend a Sunday in that city, but 
those who do have been impressed not only 
by the order of the crowds in the streets and 
places of public resort compared with an 
English crowd, but with the evident enjoy- 
ment and appreciation with which soldiers, 
artisans, and their families pass through the 
galleries of the Louvre and the Luxembourg. 
Mr. CAINE’s testimony during the debate 
was exceedingly valuable. He said that he 
had studied the question in Holland as a 
Protestantcountry, and Belgium as a Catholic 
country ; in Amsterdam and in Brussels he 
found the churches crowded on the Sunday 
morning, and the picture-galleries in the 
afternoon, and this experience confirmed his 
belief that the churches had nothing to fear 
from the opening of places of instruction like 
picture-galleries. 

It is high time to break down the Sabbat- 
arian superstition, based as it is upon mis- 
interpreted passages of the Hebrew legends, 
and to vindicate the rational, healthful and 
innocent enjoyment of what may then be 
regarded as in the highest sense of the 
phrase the Lord’s Day, set apart and conse- 
erated by natural-and therefore divine ordi- 
nance to the highest culture of both mind 
and body. We cordially wish all success to 
the laudable work of the Sunday Society, 
and urge them to continue energetically in 
their efforts until they have succeeded in 
converting their present influential minority 
into adecisive majority. In the recent de- 
bate it was manifest that the weight of argu- 
ment was all on their side, while their op- 
ponents relied on untrustworthy traditions 
and narrow prejudices, 


SUICIDE! 

THE subject of suicide is one of a deeply 
interesting and painful character. It stands 
in close relation to many other matters of 
interest—civilisation, religion, science, sex, 
and social life. 
found connected with it when a rationale of 
it is attempted. Fresh interest has been 
given to this subject recently by the elabo- 
rate work of Dr. HENRry MorseELi1 of 
Turin, an abridgment of which has appeared 
in English, forming a volume of the “ Inter- 
national Scientific Series.” This book is an 
essay on comparative moral statistics, and 
furnishes abundant materials for thought 


to the student and philosopher. Some of 
the conclusions which Dr. MORSELLI arrives 
at seem fanciful and unaccountable: only 
those of a broad and general character can 
be accepted as affording any solution of this 
difficult question. 

The first of these broad and general facts 
is, that suicide keeps pace with civilisation. 
It does not decline as mankind make pro- 
gress in civilised life, Indeed, it is believed 
that the nineteenth century is the century par 
excellence of suicides. This is amostdiscourag- 
ing fact. It is a painful admission to make, 
especially by those who look to the progress 
of civilisation to check the social evils of 
our time, and elevate the tone and condition 
of society. We are not surprised that 
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philosophers of eminence have taken a 
serious view of the position thus revealed, 
and put forth all their powers “ to determine 
the causes and ascertain the limits of this 
strange psychological phenomenon.” As the 
result of their inquiries statistics have been 
gathered in abundance, and they show a 
rate of growth and regularity which chal- 
lenges attention. England, we are happy 
to say, does not stand atthe head, and there- 
fore does not deserve the sweeping accusation 
of MonTESQUIEU that England is the classic 
land of suicide. France, Germany, and 
other countries take precedence of England 
in this sad business. The following statistics 
will illustrate this fact with regard to Eng- 
land, Prussia, and France :— 


England & Wales, Prussia, France. 
1851-55... ..000. 1,025....06+0+2,075.6 3,639 
1856-60......... 1310: seaeees 2hOea tween 4,002 
1861-65......... 1,343) cecemee 2,247. tecures 4,700 
1866—70......... TA5O re seem SSL Greseesn ss 4,989 
LS filer Ober 1,544 eos DSO vay vee ves 5,256 


It is said that the only European country 
which shows a diminution of voluntary 
deaths is Norway, and this exception is 
“owing perhaps to the severe laws issued 
in the last twenty years against drunken- 
ness, and to the Government restrictions 
placed on the sale and consumption of 
alcohol, by which means a powerful cause 
of death by suicide has been removed.” 
Here, then, we come to another broad fact, 
which Dr. MorSELLI’ statistics substantiate. 
That a considerable number of suicides may 
be traced to the consumption of alcohol is 
openly admitted in scientific works. The 
drinking habits of the people, then, tend 
largely to the commission of this great 
crime. This is another weighty argument 
in behalf of strict temperance in regard to 
the use of intoxicating liquors. One fact 
seems certain, that as drunkenness increases 
suicides increase. This is a sufficient con- 
demnation of intemperance, were there no 
other. 

Another fact which Dr. MorsELii'’s in- 
quiries tend to establish is, that climatic 
changes are among the influences which lead 
to suicide. In certain seasons of the year 
the number of deaths from this cause rises 
above the average. We are told that the 
transition period between spring and sum. 
mer, and especially the month of June, exer- 
cises the most positive influence on suicidal 
tendency, whilst that of winter, particularly 
of December, would be negative. This 
appears strange, because for a long time an 
opposite opinion was held. It was main- 
tained that suicide was more frequent in 
damp, cloudy, and dark weather, such as 
helps the development of the melancholy 
passions. That suicides should be more 
numerous in the bright days of June than 


in the gloomy days of November seems 
scarcely credible. 

One more strange conclusion to which 
Dr. MorRsELLI’s statistics bring us is, that 
suicides are more frequent in the earlier 
than in the latter days of the week, How 
is this to be accounted for? He himself 
endeavours to explain it in this manner ;— 


It appears to us easy to understand the psycho- 
logical reason of this statistical fact. Saturday is 
the favourite day of those who haye to live by 
manual labour. It is the day on which the work- 
man receives his pay, and thus is the day of joy, of 
material well-being, of moral quiet, and this content 
of mind lasts through Sunday, on which day the 
gluttonous, dissipated man of the people wastes 
the money gained in the week, whilst also the 
solemn festivity, the quiet and general gaiety, dis- 
tract from their sad thoughts those who think of 
leaving life voluntarily. But the new week begins 
with the satiety of gluttony, the effects of drunken- — 
ness, the remorse for prodigality, the burthen of 
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misery and of moral sufferings, and especially with 
the intolerance of work among the labouring 
classes, by which the greater number of violent 
deaths from Monday to Thursday are explained. 


The question of sex, too, has its bearing 
on this subject. Suicide is much more com- 
mon among men than among women. In 
some instances the number of the latter is 
only one-half, in others one-fourth. On tie 
average it would seem that three men com- 
mit self-destruction to one woman. How is 
this wide difference to be’ accounted for ? 
Partly at least by the circumstance that there 
is less excitement, less wear and tear of brain 
and nerve in life of women than of men. Men 
mingle more in the world, take part more in 
its excitements, its politics, its business, its 
competitions and its enterprise, share more 
largely in its successes and reverses, are 
identified more closely with the stirring 
events of the time. Women, on the con- 
trary, lead a more quiet and retired life ; 
their home, with its immediate connections, 
is their world. There sphere of life is smaller, 
end free from the excitements which make 
up the sphere of men’s life. Something also 
may be due to a difference of moral nature ; 
to women having more patience, more quiet 
endurance, more repose and serenity of 
nature than most men, also more faith and 
trust. There is this difference between men 
and women, speaking generally, and this we 
think will help to account for the fewer 
suicides among women than among men. 

Again, gambling in its various forms is 
largely answerable for the growing crime of 
self-murder. Both here and on the Continent 
gambling is a prevailing vice. It exists in 
a variety of forms, and is equally pernicious 
and ruinous in all. It is impossible to take 
up a daily paper without having its tempta- 
tion to gambling thrust before you. It is 
bad enough here, but we suppose in some 
places on the Continent it is still worse. 
The suspense, the excitement, the hope and 
fear, the sudden chance, the ruinous loss, 
the despair that follows—all these lead na- 
turally to that mental condition which 
prompts to suicide. And again, business 
transactions are now quite commonly carried 
on in a manner that comes very near to 
gambling. What term describes better the 
speculations of the stock-market ? How are 
millions of money lost and won by dodges 
and adroit moves little if any better than the 
gambler’s tricks ? The hurry and drive of 
those times, the severe tension of brain and 
nerve in these fast days, the railroad speed 
of life, the feverish desire for display, 
wealth, station, position—-all these are ten- 
dencies towards the melancholy goal of in- 
sanity and suicide. Taking all these things 
into account, the wonder is not that suicides 
abound, but that they are not more nume- 
rous than they are, alarming as the actual 
number is. 

What remedy or corrective can be found 
for this prevalence of suicide ? It is difficult 
to answer this question. So far as it arises 
from the increased momentum of modern 
life we do not see how it is to be remedied. 
We cannot go back to the quiet ways of 
our fathers. We cannot check the rapid 
progress of our time, or hope to allay the 
excitement which is a necessary concomitant 
of that progress. The interest in life and 
its concerns becomes continually more ab- 
sorbing. At the same time moral and reli- 
gious agencies of every kind never were so 
active as they are to day. These ought to, 
and no doubt do; exercise some corrective 
influence, but their inadequacy is only too 
obvious in face of the terrible array of facts 
collected in Dr. MorseEL11’s instructive and 
interesting work, 
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THE MORAL ASPECT OF THE 
NIBELUNG LIED. 

There are many interesting phases of the 
epic-drama, which Wagner has, with his 
“New Art,” placed before the public. We 
will confine ourselyes to its moral aspect, and 
try to show the philosophical and spiritual 
significance of the whole. The undoubted 
elements in the marvellous poem of the Nibe- 
lung Lied are: survivals of Nature Myths 
formed when early man was in contact with the 
phenomena of earth, sea and sky; mingling 
with these, are the stories of base and heroic 
deeds in the growth of national life; but be- 
cause we live in a moral universe, there is a 
spiritual significance in the crudest and most 
grotesque ideas of the early stages in the history 
of our race. 

We are sometimes awed with the weird force 
and grandeur of this poem, and in hearing the 
musical equivalent of the realistic scenes pre- 
sented on the stage, we feel how what is mythi- 
cal, historical and even cosmic, yields in import- 
ance to what is expressed throughout the whole, 
viz., the moral element in this presentation of 
the tragedy of life. Of course, these myths 
and legends crystallised, and assumed definite 
and poetic form on the very borderland of his- 
tory, and mingled with the early forms of Ger- 
man literature. But the Nibelung Lied is on 
this account, perhaps, all the more valuable, as 
it is the unconscious expression of moral deve- 
lopment, and enshrines for us in the non-his- 
torical dramatis persone the motives, aims, 
and ideals of growing man. 

If we apply our modern code of ethics to the 
earlier stages of the drama, we may see the 
opposite of the moral aspect; but these, viewed 
in the light of the climax, show us clearly the 
ascent of the quality of life, the evolution from 
moral chaos of a spiritual ideal. 

So true is this that we have to wait for the 
third night (Siegfried) before we see the rela- 
tion of the strifes, intrigues, cruelties, and crimes 
of the Nibelung (Alberich), of the god (Wotan), 
of the giants (Fafner and Fasolt), and of the 
children of the gods (Siegmund and Sieglinde), 
to the true hero and heroine, the masculine 
embodiment of truth, honour, purity, and aspir- 
ation in Siegfried, and of chastity, heroic 
womanly devotion and sacrifice in Briinhilde. 

Perhaps it will be well to re-tell the story in 
brief, letting the salient features have strict 
relation to the moral drift of the poem. The sub- 
ject is—the lust for gold with its accompanying 
power—the quest of the magic ring. The deve- 
lopment of the plot shows how the love of what 
is low has a deteriorating and dwarfing effect on 
character, while the influence of the love of what 
is pure and true is ennobling in an expansive 
power of growth. 

Alberich, the Nibelung, while being tempted 
by the allurements of the water-nymphs, catches 
sight of the gleaming gold in the depths of the 
Rhine; and though love, to him, hag no high 
signification, he resigns it for the wealth whose 
possessor should win the world; out of the mass 
he makes the ring, which is the symbol of right 
to the hoard. The chief god, Wotan, and the 
fire-god, Loge, by cunning intrigue force Albe- 
rich to give up the treasure, but in parting with 
the magic ring he attaches to itacurse. Wotan 
barters the ring to the giants for the beautiful 
Freia. The charm of the curse works with 
these giants, for they quarrel, and Fasolt is 
killed by Fafner, who holds the ring. 

Siegfried is born of Siegmund and Sieglinde, 
and he who is the embodiment of the higher 
qualities cares not for the glittering gold, though 
he becomes possessor of the ring. Here the moral 
element becomes supreme. Carlyle says, “ Hear 
deep enough, and you hear musically ;” and we 
may say, ‘‘ See deep enough and you see poetic- 
ally.” Fafner, the surviving giant, in the shape 
of a dragon guards the ring. Siegfried with 
the sacred sword of right slays the dragon, and 
accidentally tastes its blood. According to the 
Greek idea the strength of the soul of the con- 
quered foe passes into the conqueror, and here 
Siegfried, having tasted the blood of the dragon, 
gets possession of the ring (for which he does 
not care), but the blood has a threefold effect on 
him. 

ist. He is able to understand the dark plot- 
ting thoughts of his enemy. 2nd. He under- 
stands the language of birds; he has the Open 
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of the birds lead him to Briinhilde, who is the 
embodiment of chastity, heroic devotion and 
sacrifice—the feminine counterpart of himself. 
Thus he is led to the light of his life, to the love 
worthy of his own noble soul. 

We should like to speak more of the character 
of Siegfried and Briinhilde than space allows. 
They are no doubt the expression in personalities, 
the individualisations, of the moral element. 
“The rude Saga-man felt darkly and indis- 
tinctly ” what we more clearly see. Gutrune 
says of Siegfried, ‘ Lordliest is he of men alive.” 
So full is he of the pure and noble, that what 
all others long and strive for was nothing to 
him. He says: 


“Well nigh I forgot the gold.” 


No one who on the third night of the “ Nibe- 
lung Lied” witnessed Siegfried finding Briin- 
hilde asleep, and waking her with the pure kiss 
of love, will ever forget the scene. No doubt 
here there was a survival of myth as the sun 
wakes all nature into life and song, and beauty ; 
but there was a richer meaning concerning the 
deeper things of our moral life, as truth and 
honour call forth and come into union with 
light and love. We are prepared by the con- 
fused and chaotic condition of the earlier parts 
of the poem for the growth of the higher haman 
life. Ruin has been worked to all who lusted 
for the hoard of wealth and possessed the ring, 
and, as a consequence, there is the waning 
power, the Dusk of the Demi-godg; but following 
this is the dawn of a divine humanity. 

We see how the ideas of purity, love, honour, 
truth, and even sacrifice were slowly growing 
through the retiring gloom of prehistoric times. 
It is true the demi-gods of mythology were the 
heroes of past ages, and are only “shadows of 
men projected into the distance, and looming in 
exaggerated importance;” they are not, however, 
to be viewed as final expressions in the drama, 
but as conditions that are outgrown in the later 
developments, when truth and honour are seen 
to be the glory of manhood, when chastity and 
sacrifice are the charm and power of womanhood, 
when a divine humanity is complete in the union 
of Siegfried and Briinhilde with a love that can 
grow through trial and perfect itself in death as 
the crowning perfection of all human endeavour. 
It is very important to remember that the ideal 
of a people, the heroes of their romances, the 
higher personal embodiments of their myths and 
legends are the projection of their better selves 
towards which, in their finer moods, they aspire ; 
hence Siegfried and Briinhilde, while they were 
not realised ideals in actual life, show how the 
old Teutonic world caught and expressed 
visionary gleams of the moral beauty which we 
believe 1s the revelation in humanity of the 
Father of Love. 

We have used the words “ Divine humanity,” 
and the poem plainly shows how the old world 
dimly felt that the redemption of the soul from 
the dwarfing deadly power of a low love, viz., 
the mere possession of the gleaming treasure 
of the Rhine, and the struggle to retain the 
ring, must be made by the union of the divine 
and human elements in the lives of hero and 
heroine, Siegfried and Briinhilde, and by their 
devotion to the higher qualities, the very opposite 
of the elements that had been loved by those in 
quest of the Magic Ring. It is one more ex- 
pression of the Hternal Logos. We should go 
beyond our limits of space were we to point _out 
all the moral beauties of the Nibelung Lied 
which illustrate and confirm the views we have 
expressed. 

One or two remarks must suffice. The low 
and wicked Mime cannot forge the sacred sword; 
Siegfried, because his might 1s the expression of 
right, accomplishes the task easily. Wotan 
wishes to foil the power of him who has the ring, 
but he despairs even of the heroes as helpers, 
unless he can find “the only one who himself, 
free from the ‘curse, may save the gods by re- 
gaining the fatal ring.” : 

Briinhilde is condemned foran act of generosity 
and sacrifice to slumber on a rock, till a man 
shall find, and wake, and win her ; she implores 
but one favour from: her offended father; to 
surround her during her slumbers with a wide 
circle of blazing fire, in order that no man shall 
wake her but a fearless hero—one whose love 
shall be tried as by fire. 

The tragic element in life is abundantly illus- 
Love is called on to suffer—but for 
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others. Siegfried loses his identity through the 
otion administered by his plotting foe, and 
bee to woo his own wife for another man; while 
Briinhilde has the pain of seeing her own ideal 
hero and husband, estranged and seemingly 
false, though in reality profoundly real and 
true. In this complication some of the heroic 
virtues are displayed. What gives such 
emphasis to these moral elements is that they 
are in harmony with the expressions of the 
ascending quality of life in the Icelandic and 
Scandinavian versions of the Nibelung Lied. 
Siegfried comes from the most fiery temptation 
scathless :—‘ because of his blameless purity in 
this ordeal he makes his name an exalted one so 
long as the world shall last.” The tragedy 
deepens towards the close, and the moral ele- 
ment shines forth in resplendent lustre. Hagen, 
who kills Siegfried, tries in vain to seize the ring 
from the corpse. Briinhilde sacrifices herself on 
the pyre of her dead hero, and throws the ring 
which she takes from his finger “ into the Rhine 
for eternal atonement and salvation.” Greed 
and lust are subdued, and love is supreme. 
One cannot help seeing that in the cosmic 
meaning of the poem, only the dual aspect of 
nature is regarded—the eternal strife of light 
and darkness with its sad reference to human 
life. Max Miller says, “There is always a 
mingling of light and shade—in joy, a fear of 
sorrow; in sorrow, a ray of hope, and through- 
out the whole asilent wondering at this strange 
world.” The seer and the singer of the far back 
time did not see “an increasing purpose in the 
proce of the suns,” but in the moral element 
e did express,:the rude Saga-man had “elective 
affinities” with the teachings of the Religious 
Faiths, and with the spiritual tendencies of mo- 
dern times. He could not see as we do now, the 
worse become the better, and the better the best 
in infinite progression, but his moral teachmg 
is one with the Old Testament when it says, 
“ Hphraim is joined to his idols; let him alone.” 
We must lower to the level of our idols, or rise 
to the height and beauty of our ideals; and as 
Jesus taught—if we would win the world, of 
mere power, and wealth and pleasure, we must 
lose our souls, of honour, truth and right, and 
love. We are thankful to be born in a time 
when we can combine with these spiritual truths 
the larger hope, and feel as I’. W. Robertson 
said, when expressing the essence of In Me- 
moriam—“ The immortal is in us, and Love is 


King.” A. B.C. 


DR. JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE’S 
LOWELL LECTURES.* 


Some months since it was our happy duty to 
call attention to Dr. Clarke’s “ Life of Christ,” 
as told in the conversion of Thomas, the Jewish 
Sceptic. And, while introducing that notice, 
allusion was made{to the exhilarating influence 
wrought by an example of vital vigour in a 
Septuagenarian, which could pour forth in one 
year three such racy productions as the spirited 
article inthe North American Review on the text, 
“ Did Shakespeare write Bacon’s Essays; ” the 
practical suggestions of “ Self-Culture;” and 
the picturesque “ Legend of Thomas,” the Twin. 
Another year has come in with May Day. And 
now, once more, we have the joy of welcoming 
our friend's last book of “ Events and Epochs in 
Religious History,” his “Lowell Institute 
Course of Lectures for 1880; ’ and at the same 
time, of announcing that we may hope soon to 
see another volume on “ The Christian Religion 
and Modern Agnosticism,” being the substance 
of his discourses before the “ Church of the Dis- 
ciples” during this season; and what will be 
yet more interesting, his “ Lowell Institute 
Course of Lectures for 1881-82,” on ‘ Ethnic 
and Catholic Religions ”—in which, by singular 
coincidence, Dr. Clarke has traversed a part of 
the same region of human development, so ex- 


* ¢Kyents and Epochs in Religious History.” 
Twelve Lectures delivered at the Lowell Institute in 
1880 by James Freeman Clarke, D.D. Boston: J. R. 
Osgood and Co., 1881. 

It may be well to remind our friends that he has 
been also the author of ‘‘Ten Great Religions, ‘‘ Com- 
mon Sense in Religion,” ‘‘Steps of Belief,” ‘‘ Truths 
and Errors of Orthodoxy,” ‘* Self-Culture,” ‘‘ Exotics,” 
“The Doctrine of Prayer,” ‘‘The Hour That Now Is,” 
‘* Biographical Sketches,” ‘‘The Legend of Thomas 
Didymus,”’ &e, 


haustively explored, and eloquently depicted, in 
his “ Hibbert Lectures,” by Dr. Kuenen. 

The last words received from Dr. Clarke are 
his touching address at the funeral of Ralph 
Waldo Emerson, in the village church where 
the Concord Sage was wont to worship; and 
his most Christian, while statesmanlike, protest 
against the unjust attempt to exclude the hard- 
working and thrifty Chinese from California, 
for the end of securing the votes of Irish emi- 
grants, who, though foreigners themselves, are 
intriguing, with jealous spite, to.shut out all 
other foreigners, who can underbid them in the 
labour market, while living more cheaply and 
toiling more efficiently. This humane, argu- 
mentative, and well-timed discourse is worthy 
of the associate of William Lloyd Garrison, 
Samuel J. May, and John Pierpont, during the 
Anti-Slavery Conflict ;—who from first to last 
has been the advocate of ‘‘ Woman’s Peerage”’ ; 
—and who, throughout the “ War for Freedom 
and Union,’ was the pastor and confidential 
friend of Governor John A. Andrew. 

When now the source of such fresh-hearted- 
ness, original thought, and prompt alacrity in 
duty is sought for, let one who has known him 
from boyhood bear witness that the fountain of 
James Clarke’s exhaustless energy is Faith—in 
its three degrees, of Confidence in heart, In- 
tuitive Belief in intellect, and Fidelity in will. 
With steadfast might he does the nearest work 
that his hand finds to do; single-eyed in pur- 
pose, free from ambition, and with pure intents 
to glorify God and serve his fellows in his own 
generation, he pretends to no special greatness, 
fulfils his average best, and goes on his even 
way, leaving the results in trust to Providence. 
And so will he be found next week—somewhat 
fagged, it may be, with a hard winter’s unre- 
mitting toil—yet ever receptive of new in- 
fluences, responsive to new friendships, hospit- 
ably liberal in heart and mind, and ready, as is 
his wont, according to his compatriot Hdward 
Hale’s felicitous phrase, always to “lend a 
hand.” 

The anecdote so tersely told by Brooke Her- 
ford, in last week’s Inquirer, shows what style 
of “ Christian Manhood” Dr. Clarke aspires to 
reach. Grandson of James Freeman, the daunt- 
less pioneer and patriarch of Unitarianism in 
New England, brought up at the feet of Chan- 
ning, Dewey, Greenwood, and Furness; the dis- 
ciple in philosophy of James Walker, F. H. 
Hedge, George Ripley, O. A. Brownson, and 
later in his career of James Martineau; the 
reverent compeer of Hmerson, and bosom 
friend of ‘Theodore Parker, widely as he 
differed from each in theology ; and, finally, the 
shoulder to shoulder helper of Henry W. Bel- 
lows in expanding the “ Unitarian Sect” into 
the ‘f Universal Communion of Liberal Christi- 
anity,” it would be strange indeed if he did not 
strive to be one of the heralds of the Coming 
Church of “the Children ‘of God;” while care- 
fully trained in modern schools of ‘Scientific 
Criticisra,” and widely read in “ Comparative 
Religious History,” he states with accurate 
clearness and sententious point the “ Affirma- 
tive Convictions,” to which thus far he has 
been led. 

And just this inter-blending of broad spi- 
ritual fellowship and sharp intellectual dis- 
cernment will be found to be the distinctive 
characteristic of the book now referred to, as an 
outline sketch, for which alone there is room, 
will quickly prove. 

The volume is dedicated to “ William Green- 
leaf Eliot,” President of Washington University, 
St. Louis, Missouri, companion of theological 
study in youth; fellow-worker in Christian 
labours in early manhood; and friend in all the 
experiences of life. And its aim is thus suc- 
cinctly stated in a prefatory note :— 


There is nothing more interesting to us than 
the religious experiences of those great souls 
who have helped to lead the human race up nearer 
to God. This collection of sketches may inspire in 
some persons the wish to make a more serious 
study of the lives and events, of which little more 
than an outline could be given in the present work. 


And again, in the Introduction he says :— 


My purpose is-to call your attention to certain 
points of paramount interest in the history of 
religion. I shall speak of the Christian Church in 
its humble beginnings, and of the curious pheno- 
mena of monastic institutions, first appearing in 


Ethnic religions and afterwards reappearing in 
Christianity, I shall say something of the great 
thinkers and heroes of faith, around whose lives, 
as on an axis, the history of human life has 
turned, and who have sometimes directed the main 
currents of human thought for many centuries. 
The tendency of scientific study in our time has 
perhaps led us to undervalue the influence of Such 
great souls. 


A condensed analysis of the contents will 
exhibit the wide sweep of biography and of 
theological evolution, overlooked as from a high 
observatory in these twelve lectures, whose sub- 
jects may be recapitulated briefly, thus :— 

The First and Second lectures are on “ The Cata- 
combs,” tracing their pathetic history through 
three periods, when they were tised as (1) ceme- 
teries, (2) places of retreat and worship, (3) 
sacred places. Dr. Clarke introduces his de- 
scriptions with this suggestive paragraph :— 


I shall speak first of the Christian Church while 
it was underground, before it came into light and 
air. Great-souled movements are apt to be like 
plants, having their rudimental life in darkness. 
Unseen by man, unknown to history, this very ob- 
scurity of their origin is an important condition of 
their free developments. 


The Third Lecture is on “The Baddhist 
Monks of Central Asia,” beginning with a 
sketch of Sakya-Muni and his religious system ; 
of King Asoka’s Inscriptions and their high 
moral tone; of the Buddhist Monastic Life in 
Ceylon, Burmah, China, &¢.; of Buddhist Ar- 
chitecture in their rock-cut Temples and Monas- 
teries, and closing with a critical appreciation of 
the merits, defects, and spirit of Buddhism, and 
its supposed denial of God and Immortality. 
This lecture is most instructive, and presents 
very much the same view already given in the 
“Ten Great Religions,” enlarged and modified 
by the valuable contributions to Buddhist litera- 
ture by ‘I. W. Rhys Dayids and others, in later 

ears. 

In the Fourth Lecture Dr. Clarke passes by ain 
easy transition to the “Christian Monks and 
Monastic Life.” He begins by clearly proving 
that original Christianity was not Monastic. 
He then traces the beginnings of Christian Mo- 
nasticism among the Anchorites, and the collec- 
tion of Monksinto Communities and Conyvents ; 
then describes the rule of St. Benedict at Monte 
Cassino; and of the Reformed Benedictines or 
Cistercians at the Abbey of Clairvaux; passes 
next to the Mendicant Orders, under St. Dominic 
and St. Francis; and closes his lecture with an 
equitable review of the Lessons of Monasticism. 

This leads the author in his Fifth Lecture to a 
most discriminating estimate of the characters, 
lives, doctrines, and influence of Augustine, 
Anslem, Bernard, and to a brilliant picture of 
their Times. The temptation is strong to linger 
on this ample lecture; but the themes presented 
are too complex and far-reaching in tendency to 
be touched upon, even, now. For Dr. Clarke 
proves how deeply the whole Church, Protestant 
as well as Catholic, has been indebted to these 
three profound religious philosophers and fervent 
saints, even while it has outgrown and dropped 
like husks many of their dogmas. 

But we must pass, at once, to the Sixth Lec- 
ture, wherein is portrayed one of the grandest 
and loveliest pictures ever given of Jeanne D’ Are. 
It is illustrated from the latest literature in re- 
gard to the Maid of Orleans, collected in five 
large octavo volumes, by Jules Quicherat in 
1854, giving the official records of the two trials 
of condemnation and revision from MSS. in the 
Bibliotheque Royale; again, in two large octavo 
volumes in 1858, by Counsellor H. O'Reilly, of 
the Imperial Court at Rouen; and finally, in 
the conclusive work of M. Wallon, Secretary of 
the Academy of Inscriptions, published in 1876. 
The lecture closes with an exquisite tribute to 
the memory of “La Pucelle,’ by the high- 
souled American poetess Maria Lowell, which 
begins :~~ 


‘‘ Here dwells the legend, fed by time and chance, 
Fresh as the morning, though in centuries old ; 
The whitest lily in the shield of France, 
With heart of virgin gold.” 

The Seventh Lecture leads us on to “ Savon- 
arola and the Renaissance;” and the Highth 
presents “ Luther and the Reformation,” con- 
trasted with “ Loyola and the Jesuits.” Both of 
these Lectures, while travelling over the well 
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beaten highways of modern history, offer vistas 
into many unexhausted domains of thought, 
which it would be pleasant to explore, if space 
permitted. 

The Ninth and Tenth awakening Lectures, 
are on “The Mystics in all Religions,’ and 
“George Fox and the Quakers.’ The range of 
suggestion opened in these two surveys of some 
of highest mountain-peaks of piety, above the 
perpetual snow-line of speculative thought, may 
be inferred when it is stated that the author 
Jeads us from the Mystics of Asia, Persia, and 
the Alexandrian Platonists, to the Medizeval 
Mystics, Jacob Boehme, as well as Madame 
Guion, Fénelon, and the Quietists, and Sweden- 
borg, &e. And he gives us also quite a full 
biographical and critical description of the 
Quaker Movement from George Fox downward, 
to the latest views of this wonderful religious 
experience, as judged by such diversely endowed 
“ discerners of spirits” as George Bancroft the 
historian, the Catholic Moehler, F, D. Maurice, 
and the Poet Whittier. 

The course closes with two most enlightened 
and quickening Lectures,—the Eleventh on the 
Huguenots,—and the Twelfth on John Wesley 
and his Times,—which we can scarcely bear to 
pass by in silence. Few heartier tributes of 
honour have been rendered anywhere than can 
be found here to the glorious band of religions 
heroes, whom in an evil hour infatuated France 
drove into exile to enrich foreign lands with the 
genius, devotedness, gallantry, chivalry, and 
refined culture of her elect sons and daughters. 
And probably no more cordial, sympathetic and 
delicately appreciative, while impartially just 
estimate of the Wesleys and of Methodism has 
ever been given within the narrow space of 
thirty-four pages than can be found in this 
Lecture. But the limits of our review are last 
reached. 

Dr. Clarke closes his rich volume with these 
inspiring words :— 

In these lectures I have endeavoured to enforce 
one idea, taught us in history, namely, that no 
historic event is so important as the advent of a 
Conviction—of a New Truth. Ihave tried to show 
the power of such convictions in the human soul to 
build up institutions, to change the course of events, 
and to alter the tendencies of human affairs; and 
that among all convictions there are none so strong, 
permanent and unconquerable as religious convic- 
tions, These lives make new for us, in every age, 
the immortal words of the Scriptures concerning 
those who “look not at the things which are seen, 
but at the things which are not seen,” knowing 
that ‘‘ the things which are seen are temporal, but 
the things which are not seen are eternal.” 


Cannot some English publisher be found who, 
while the author is among us, will make the 
needed arrangements for an English edition of 
these “ Hvents and Epochs in Religious 
History ” ? Wie delet G, 


LypeatE Cuaprrn.—The above chapel having 
been closed for two Sundays for painting, cleaning 
and beautifying, the morning services were held in 
the school-room, and in the evenings the Rev. B. 
Glover delivered two lectures in the Town Hall, 
Holmfirth, on the following subjects: “Why Man 
Wants Religion, and what sortiof religion he wants,” 
and “Common Sense in Religion.” The room was 
crowded on both occasions. A large number of the 
inhabitants of Holmfirth hold Unitarian views, but 
it is only occasionally they hear a Unitarian 
sermon or lecture, there being no Unitarian place of 
worship in that towz. On Sunday, May 14, the 
chapel was re-opened, the services being conducted 
by the Rey. B. Glover. | In the evening the chapel 
was quite full, when many of the Holmfirth friends 
were present, 

AYVONDALE-ROAD CHAPEL, PeckHam.—The annual 
sermon on behalf of the Sunday-school was preached 
on the 21st May by Mr. Carter, in the new school- 

- reom, which was tastefully decorated with beautiful 


Aebretws, 


Memories of Old Friends ; being Hutracts from 
the Journals and Letters of Caroline Fox, of 
Penjerrick, Cornwall, from 1835 to 1871. 
Edited by Horace N. Pym. Second Hdition. 
Smith, Elder and Co. 1882. 

Until the publication of the first edition of 
this book but few persons probably knew of the 
existence of Caroline Fox. And yet she was the 
friend of such men as Mill, Carlyle, Bunsen, 
Sedgwick, John Sterling, OC. Kingsley, and F. D. 
Maurice. But she never occupied a prominent 
place in the world of letters, and there is no 
reason to suppose that the “journals” were 
written with a view to publication; this, indeed, 
lends to them an additional charm. The editor 
has made a selection, covering a period of thirty- 
six years, from her journals and letters, the first 
entry being made when Miss Fox was only six- 
teen years of age. From a memoir written by 
the editor we learn that Caroline Fox was one of 
the three children of Robert Were Fox, who 
came of a fine old Quaker lineage. He was well 
known 1o scientific men, being “ eminent for his 
researches on the temperature, and the magnetic 
and electrical condition of the interior of the 
earth, especially in connection with the forma- 
tion of mineral veins, and was further the 
inventor of some, and the improver of other 
instruments.” The invention referred to was 
the “Deflector Dipping Needle,” which has 
since been used in all the Arctic expeditions. 
He lived partly at Falmouth and partly at 
Penjerrick, which ig about three miles from 


that town; it was at the former place that 
Caroline was born. She is described “as a 
child” by a friend of the family—Mrs. Schim- 
melpenninck-—as ‘quick, bright, and  gus- 
ceptible, with little black, laughing eyes, a 
merry round face, and as full of tricks and 
pranks as a marmozet, or Shakspeare’s Robin 
Goodfellow.” Being of a delicate constitution, 
she was not sent to school, but received her 
education at the hands of her mother, aided by 
the best masters obtainable. Her education, 
however, was far from being completed when 
she ceased to be under the care of these 
masters, her extensive and discriminating 
reading stimulating her to the study of sub- 
jects often regarded as too abstruse for the 
feminine mind. She was, however, not a 
mere reader or student, but an active worker 
wherever the claims of the poor and the 
sick awoke her sympathies. The editor calls 
attention to the gradual growth of character 
that these journals unfold, the earlier entries 
showing the sprightliness of youth, those later 
on the more serious thoughts of one who had 
acquired some knowledge of the world, and the 
still later ones the deeper, and perhaps pathetic, 
views of one who had lost many a loved friend, 
and felt herself hastening onward to the “ Going: 
hence.” There is a passage in a manuscript 
found in her desk after her death, written when 
she was but twenty-one years of age, describing 
the condition of her mind in the previous year. 
She says :— 

Carlyle admirably expresses my state of mind 
when he speaks of the spasmodic efforts of some 
to believe that they believe. But it would not do; 
I felt I was playing a dishonest part with myself, 
and with my God, I fully believed in Christ as a 
mediator and exemplar, but I could not bring my 
reason to accept him as a Saviour and Redeemer. 
What kept me at this time from being a Unitarian 
was that I retained a perfect conviction that though 
IT could not see into the truth of the doctrine, it 
was nevertheless true; and that if I continued 
earnestly and sincerely to struggie after it, by 
prayer, reading, and meditation, I should one day 
be permitted to know it for myself... .. The first 
gleam of light, ‘the first cold light of morning,” 
which gave promise of day with its noontide glories, 
dawned on me one day at meeting, where I had 


flowers, contributed chiefly by Unitarian friends at 
Tenterden, but to which the members of the congre- 
gation made also no small addition. Most noteworthy 
among the floral decorations was a beautiful wreath 
of choice white flowers placed around the memorial 
tablet to Mr. Samuel Sharpe. The schcolroom was 
filled with a large gathering, the Sunday-schoul 
children attending and taking part in the service, 
under the direction of their superintendent, Mr. 
A, Y. Griffin, The result of the collection was £3. 


been meditating on my state in great depression. I 
seemed to hear the words articulated in my spirit, 
‘Live up to the light thou hast; and more will be 
granted thee.” Then I believed that God speaks 
to man by His spirit. I strove to live a more 
Christian life, in unison with what I knew to be 
right, and looked for brighter days; not forgetting 
the blessings that are granted to prayer. 


A little later on she was walking along “ sor- 
rowfully and thoughtfully,” the thought came 


to her, “ I know that he (Christ) is the Redeemer 
of all such as believe in him; and I will believe, 
and look for his support in the contest with 
unbelief.” Immediately her doubts and diffi- 
culties became shadowy, and her mind was full 
of happy anticipations of speedy and complete 
deliverance from them. In 1855 she wrote :— 


And now I must add a later conviction, namely, 
that the voluntary sacrifice of Christ was not 
undertaken to appease the wrath of God, but rather 
to express his infinite love to his creatures, and 
thus to reconcile them unto himself. Every species 
of sacrifice meets, and is glorified in him; and he 
claims from his children, as a proof of their loyalty 
and love, that perfect subjection of their own wills 
to his, of which self-sacrifice he is the eternal 
pattern ; and bestows the will and the power to be 
guided only by himself. 


A few years before her death she made an 
entry in her journal which also throws some 
light upon her spiritual condition. She hadjust 
recovered from an attack of bronchitis, and 
desired to record her “ sense of the tender mercy 
that has encompassed me day and night.” She 
says :— 


Though it may have been in part my own wilful- 
ness and recklessness that brought it on, that and 
all else was pardoned, all fear of suffering or death 
was swallowed up in the childlike joy of trust; a 
perfect rest in the limitless love and wisdom of a 
most tender Friend, whose will was far dearer to 
me than my own. That blessed presence was felt 
just in proportion to the needs of the hour, and 
the words breathed into my spirit were just the 
most helpful ones at the time, strengthening and 
soothing. This was specially felt in the long still 
nights, when sometimes I felt very ill : ‘‘ Never less 
lonely than when thus alone—alone with God.” 
Surely I know more than ever of the reality of 
that declaration, ‘‘ This is life eternal, that they 
might know Thee the only true God, and Jesus 
Christ whom Thou hast sent.” I write all this now, 
because my feelings are already fading into common- 
place, and I would fain fix some little scrap of my 
experience. I had before been craving for a little 
more spiritual life on any terms, and how mercifully 
this has been granted; and I can utterly trust that 
in any extremity that may be before me the same 
wonderful mercy will encompass me, and of mere 
love and forgiving compassion carry me safely into 
port. 


It would be a mistake to imagine from these 
extracts, that in these volumes we have the 
record of one of those introspective existences, 
which shock, rather than stimulate, the religious 
sense. On the contrary, the journals teem with 
brightness and cheerfulness, and fully bear out 
the references made to the family in Carlyle’s 
life of John Sterling. “At Falmouth Sterling 
had been warmly weleomed by the well-known 
Quaker family of the Foxes, principal people in 
that place, persons of cultivated opulent 
habits, and joining to the fine purities and 
pieties of their secb a reverence for human 
intelligence in all kinds; to whom such a visitor 
as Sterling was naturally a welcome windfall. 
The family had grave elders, bright cheery 
younger branches, men and women; truly 
amiable all after their sort; they madea pleasant 
image of home for Sterling in his winter exile.” 
And further on he adds, ‘ Something like pro- 
ficiency in certain branches of science, as I have 
understood, characterised one or more of this 
estimable family; love of knowledge, taste for 
art, wish to consort with wisdom and wise men, 
were the tendencies of all; to opulent means 
superadd the Quaker beneficence, Quaker 
purity and reverence, there is a circle in which 
wise men also may love to be.” In the journal 
there is a reference made to a conversation with 
Sterling “about Friends.” She says that “ we 
are the first he ever encountered; he had 
formed a very incorrect notion of them, conceived 
that they never smiled—a slight mistake.” 
And certainly Miss Fox gives plenty of evidence 
to dissipate any such notion. She had evidently 
a keen sense of the humourous, and many are 
the amusing anecdotes she tells which show 
this. Here is one of Professor Airy, who “was 
so shy that he never looked a person in the 
face.” 


A friend remarked to him, ‘‘ Have you ever 
observed Miss ’s eyes ?. They have the principle 
of double refraction.” ‘ Dear me, that is very 
odd,” said the philosopher, ‘I should like to see 
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that; do you think I might call?” He did so, 
and at the end of the visit begged permission to 
call again to see her eyes in a better light. He, 
however, found it a problem which would take a 
lifetime to study, and he married her. 


She records a story told by Sterling as told 
to him by the late Bishop of Oxford :— 


The Archbishop of Canterbury was examining a 
Girls’ National school, and not being a man of 
ready speech, he ran through the gamut of suitable 
openings: ‘My dear young friends—my dear 
girls—my dear young catechumens—my dear 
Christian friends—my dear young female women ; ” 
the gamut goes no higher. 


A Mr. Gregory, she records, told them that 
“ going the other day by steamer from Liverpool 
to London—this was in 1839—he sat by an old 
gentleman who would not talk, but only an- 
swered his inquiries by nods or shakes of the 
head. When they went down to dinner, he de- 
termined to make him speak, if possible, so he 
proceeded. ‘‘ You’re going to London, I sup- 
pose?” Anod. “Ishall be happy to meet 
you there; where are your quarters P” There was 
no repelling this, so his friend with the energy 
of despair broke out, “ I-I-I-f-I-’m g-g-g-going 
to D-D-D-Doctor Br-Br-Br-Brewster to be-c-c-c¢ 
cured of this sl-sl-sl-slight im-impediment in my 
sp-sp-sp-speech.” At this instant a little white 
face, which had not appeared before, popped out 
from one of the berths and struck in, “ Th-th-th- 
that’s the m-m-m-man wh-wh-who c-c-c-c-cured 
me!” 

There are some ecclesiastical anecdotes which 
bear repetition. The followiug is of Bishop 
Stanley, told to her by a neighbour on the road 
to “ the Geological meeting.” 


The Bishop of Norwich is gradually converting 
his enemies into friends by his uniform straightfor- 
wardness and enlarged Christian principle. One of 
his clergy who had been writing most abusively of 

. him in the newspapers had on one occasion some 
favour to solicit, which he did with natural hesita- 
tion. The Bishop promised all in his power, and in 
the kindest manner, and when the clergyman was 
about to leave the room, he suddenly turned with, 
“My Lord, I must say how very much I regret the 
part I have taken against you; I see I was quite in 
the wrong, andI beg your forgiveness. This was 
readily accorded, ‘‘ But how was it,” the clergyman 
continued, ‘‘ you did not turn your back upon me? 
I quite expectedit.” ‘‘ Why you forget that I profess 
myself a Christian,” was the reply. 


Of a far different sort of Bishop—the late 
Bishop of Exeter—there is the following amusing 
and characteristic story :— 

L. Dyke was in the church at Torquay last 
Christmas Day, when a modest and conscientious 
clergyman did duty in the presence of the Bishop. 
In reading the Communion service he substituted 
“condemnation” in the exhortation, “He that 
eateth or drinketh of this bread and this cup un- 
worthily, &.” “ Damnation!” screamed the Bishop 
in a most effective manner, to the undisguised 
astonishment of the congregation. 


The most interesting entries, however, in the 
Journals relate to John Sterling, John Stuart 
Mill, and Thomas Carlyle. Of the last of these 
there is a passage which throws some light on 
the revelation of his character which has shocked 
some people lately. “Carlyle takes an anxious, 
forlorn view of his own physical state, and said 
to him [ Dr. Calvert] one day, ‘ Well I can’t wish 
Satan anything worse than to try to digest for 
all eternity with my stomach; we shouldn’t 
want fire and brimstone then.’” The first entry 
relating to Mill occurs on the 17th February, 
1840; 16 runs :— 

Took a short walk with Clara Mill. Her eldest 
brother, John Stuart Mill, we understand from Ster- 
ling, is a man of extraordinary power and genius, 
the founder of a new school in metaphysics, and a 
most charming companion. 


Shortly after this Mill came down to Fal- 
mouth. The object of his coming was to be 
with his brother Henry, a young man of about 
nineteen, who was dying of consumption, and to 
whom the Fox family had shown much attention 
and kindness. ‘The glimpses that are given us 
of Mill present him in a more pleasing aspect 
than does his own autobiography, and suggest 
the thought that it is not in such literature we 
always get the truest or most flattering pictures. 
During the period of his stay, and, indeed, often 


afterwards, Miss Fox and Mill had long and 
serious conversations, to some of which Sterling 
was a party. Here is an entry relating to 
one :— 


“No one,” he said, with deep feeling, ‘‘ should 
attempt anything intended to benefit his age with- 
out at first making a stern resolution to take up 
his cross and to bear it. If he does not begin by 
counting the cost, all his schemes must end in dis- 
appointment; either he will sink under it as Chat- 
terton, or yield to the counter-current like Erasmus, 
or pass his life in disappointment and vexation as 
Luther did.” This was evidently a process through 
which he (Mill) had passed, as is sufficiently 
attested by his careworn and anxious, though 
most beautiful and refined, countenance.” 


Then there is another record of a conversation 
at which Sterling was the chief speaker, and 
Mill would occasionally throw in an idea “ to 
clarify an involved theory or shed light on a 
profound abysmal one ”:— 


The idea of a guiding principle has been held by 
the best minds in all ages, alike by Socrates and 
St. Augustine, though under differentnames. There 
has ever been a cloud of witnesses to this moral 
truth, and the sun shining brightly behind them, 
even in the darkest age; and a superhuman light 
in everyone that has been or that is, and in it there 
is a distinct vision, a glorious reality of safety and 
happiness. There is also a guide to the path you 
should take in the intellectual and active world. 
Carlyle says, ‘‘ Try, and you'll find it.” Mill says, 
** Avoid all that you prove by experience or intuition 
to be wrong, and you are safe ; especially avoid the 
servile imitation of any other, be true to yotir- 
selves, find out your individuality, and live and act 
in the circle around it. Follow with earnestness 
the path into which it impels you, taking reason for 
your safety lamp, and perpetually warring with in- 
clination, then you will attain to that freedom 
which results only from obedience to right and 
reason, and that happiness which proves to besuch, 
on retrospection. Jyeryone has a part to perform 
whilst stationed here, and he must strive with en- 
thusiasm to perform it, Every advance brings its 
own particular snares, either exciting to ambition 
or display, but in the darkest passages of human 
existence a pole star may be discovered, if earnestly 
sought after, which will guide the wanderer into 
the effulgence of light and truth, What there is 
in us that appears evil is, if thoroughly examined, 
either disproportioned or misdirected good, for our 
Maker has stamped His own image on everything 
that lives.” Ob! how much there was this even- 
ing of poetry, of truth, of beauty; but I have 
given no idea of it on paper, though it has left its 
own idea engrayen on my memory. 


John Mill had to stay for some time at Fal- 
mouth, as his brother lingered on the threshold 
of the next world. At last the desired relief 
came, ‘The sufferer was attended by a very old 
friend of the Foxes, Dr. Calvert, “the good 
Calvert,” as Carlyle calls him, and there is an 
entry relating to the final scene which is worth 
quoting :— 

Dr. Calvert, in speaking of the great humility 
compatible with high metaphysical research, spoke 
of John Mill standing on one side and himself on 
the other of his brother’s deathbed. Dr. Calvert 
remarked, ‘‘ This sort of scene puts an end fo reason, 
and faith begins ; ” the other emphatically answered, 
“yes ;” the conversation which followed displaying 
such humility and deep feeling, and, as coming from 
the first metaphysician of the age, was most 
edifying. 

There is adetter from Mill written to Robert 
Barclay Fox, a brother of Caroline, just after 
the death of his brother, and referring to that 
event, from which we take the following 
passage :— 

Among the many serious feelings which such an 
event calls forth, there is always some one which 
impresses us most, some moral which each person 
extracts from it for his own more especial guidance ; 
with me that moral is, ‘‘ Work while it is called to- 
day, the night cometh in which no man can work.” 
One never seems to have adequately felt the truth 
and meaning of all that is tritely said about the 
shortness and precariousness of life till one loses 
some one whom one had hoped not only to carry 
with one as a companion through life, but to leave 
as a successor after it. Why he who had all his 
work to dohas been taken, and I left who had done 
part of mine, and in some measure as Carlyle would 
express it, ‘‘delivered my message,” passes our 


wisdom to surmise. But if there be a purpose in 
this, that purpose, it would seem, can only be ful- 
filled in so far as the remainder of my life can be 
made eyen more useful than the remainder of hig 
would have been if it had been spared. At least we 
know this, that on the day when we shall be as he 
is, the whole of life will appear but as a day, and 
the only question of any moment to us then will be, 
has that day been wasted? Wasted it has not been 
by those who have been for however short a time a 
source of happiness and of moral good, even to the 
narrowest circle, But there is only one plain rule 
of life eternally binding, and independent of all 
variations in creeds, and in the interpretations of 
creeds, embracing equally the greatest moralities 
and the smallest ; it is this—try thyself unweariedly 
till thou findest the highest thing thou art capable 
of doing, faculties and outward cireumstances being 
both duly considered, and then do it, 


Among other subjects discussed was the spirit 
of sect. Miss Fox considered that “ Friends in 
their essential character must have less of it 
than any others; though, of course, in theirs 
as well as in all sects, the esprits borné will 
exalt the peculiarities and differences above the 
agreements—the very spirit of sect.” Mill held 
that “the spirit of sect is useful in bringing its 
own portion of truth into determined promi- 
nence, and comfortable in the repose if must 
give, to be able to say, ‘I am right;’ on the 
other hand, it not only walls up the opinions it 
advocates within the limits of its own party, 
but it is very apt to induce a pedantry of pecu- 
larity and custom, which must be injurious to 
truth.” ‘To this period belongs another entry :— 


Discussed the value of good actions done from 
mixed or bad motives, such as dread of public 
opinion ; this dread is a very useful whipper-in, it 
makes nine-tenths of those affected by it better than 
they would otherwise be, the remaining tenth 
worse ; because the first class dare not act below 
the standard, the second dare not act above it. 
On the use of differences of manner when in com- 
pany or at home ; when a man assumes his eyery- 
day manners in society, it generally passes for 
affectation. Society seems to be conducted on the 
hypethesis that we are living amongst enemies, and 
hence all the forms of etiquette. Hecan always 
judge from handwriting whether the writer’s charac- 
ter is a natural or artificial one, On truth in 
things false; he holds that though right conclusions 
may be occasionally elicited by error, they can never 
be in the nature of things grounded on it. Then 
the Grecian character was dissected ; there was no 
chivalry in it, it never cared to protect the weak ; 
Christianity first taught this duty, but amongst the 
Greeks strength was the high road to fame and 
credit ; he has searched in classic lore, and the only 
passage he can find at all bearing a higher meaning 
was.one in ** Thucydides,” which says, “It is nobler 
to combat with equals than inferiors.” John Mill 
has a peculiar antipathy to hunting the hare; it is 
such a striking subversion of this fine Christian 
innovation of which we had been speaking; he has 
never attended races either. We all went off to- 
gether, John Mill going with us to the door of 
Devonshire House, evolving his ‘clear, because 
profound, truths (as he calls Guizot’s) in a crystal 
stream, his spirit’s native tongue.” Talked about 
party spirit, and how inadmissible it was except 
where subjects of vital import were concerned, In 
Geneva all the party spirit, all the Conservatism 
and Radicalism, turns upon pulling down the city 
wall, or leaving it; and on this subject all the 
vagaries are acted which we Imow so well in thig 
England of ours under the name of party spirit, 
It might be well to send the leader of a faction 
thither, to convince him of the poverty of his 
motive power. 


Sterling likened Mill, we are told, to “a wind- 
mill, to which he can always apply water 
power,” attributing this in a great measure to 
his early education, when, as we all know, 
mental control was the thing aimed at. Carlyle, 
she tells us, said, “If John Mill were to get up 
to heaven, he would hardly be content till he 
had made out how it all was.” In this second 
edition there are given by way of appendix some 
interesting letters from Mill written to Robert 
Barclay Fox, from which, however, we forbear to 
quote, leaving them to those of our readers who 
have not yet seen the book. There is another 
entry relating to Mill, with which we close our 
extracts, so far as he is concerned— 


John Mill in glorious spirits ; too happy to enter 
much into deeper things, He alluded to the inde. 


May 27, 1882 


seribable change and growth he experienced when 
he made the discovery that what was right for 
others might not be right for him. Talked of life 
not being all fun, though there is a great deal of 
fun init. His view of Goethe’s character is a re- 
fined selfishness, but then he added, with a sin- 
cere modesty, ‘‘ Sterling used to say the same sort 
of things of Goethe as I do now, and as he is al- 
ways making progress, I fully believe that he is 
right in his enthusiasm, though I cannot now sym- 
pathise with it. He says that ‘Hermann and 
Dorothea’ make you love Goethe ; I confess that 
I never met with anything yet which had that effect 
on me.” Ho is greatly relieved at having finished 
his. ‘‘ Logic,” and is going to mark the best pas- 
sages for me with notes of admiration. He said, 
“ My family hayeno idea how great aman J am!!” 
He is now saving up his holidays for a third journey 
to Italy; he had serious hopes of an illness in the 
winter, but was conscientious enough not to en- 
courage it! UHeis inclined to agree with Words- 
worth in the defence of capital punishments, but I 
am glad to say has not quite made up his mind, 
He thinks Carlyle intolerant to no class but meta- 
physicians ; owing to his entire neglect of this mode 
of thought, he is persistently floored by Sterling in 
argument. Carlyle is not getting on pleasantly 
with his work on the civil wars; he finds so little 
standing authority ; and the mode of revolutionary 
thought then was so different to what the present age 
can sympathise with; all its strivings were for im- 
mediate results, no high abstract principles 
apparently influenced them—except transiently. 
John Mill had designed writing a work on the 
French Revolution, when he heard of Carlyle’s 
purpose, and accordingly made over his books of re- 
ference to him; the world has also been deprived 
of a history of Greece from his pen, because Thirl- 
wall was just beforehand with him. 


We have marked several passages for quota- 
tion, indeed nearly every page presents us with 
some noteworthy thought or story, but we must 
impose a limit on ourselves. Our readers, how- 
ever, will, we know, forgive us if we transfer 
some of these excerpts to our columns. All 
that we have hitherto quoted are from the first 
volume. The second is equally rich. Here is 
a charming reflection. “How I like things to 
be done quietly and without fuss. It is the 
fuss and bustle principle which must proclaim 
itself until it is hoarse, that wars against Truth 
and Heroism. Let truth be donein silence “ till 
it is forced to speak,” “and then should it only 
whisper, all those whom it may concern will 
hear.’ And the spirit of the following leaves 
nothing to be desired :—“‘ No news from Barclay. 
Well, silence is doubtless safe, and patience is 
good for us. JI think Heaven will bless him, 
but how, it does not suit me even to wish. I’ve 
no notion of giving hints to Providence.” She 
went to Norwich, and paying a cottage visit saw 
a@ young woman whose father was nearly con- 
yerted, and she with a touch of humour records 
the saying of the daughter, “He quite believes 
that he is lost, which, of course, is a great con- 
solation to the old man!” She goes to an 
infant school, and “wrote in the visitors’ report 
book, that as many eminent men were very 
stupid at school, there was every hope for the 
sixty-three there.” 

Of Hmerson she says, “He evidently writes 
from experience, not hearsay, and that gives 
the earnest tone which must awaken echoes in 
every heart which is not limited to formulas; 
even though much which he says may not be 
true to you, yet you feel that to him it is 
Divine truth.” At the same time she records 
Maurice’s opinion of him, ‘‘as possessing much 
reverence and little humility.” She mentions a 
visit to Francis W. Newman, “a thin, acute- 
looking man, oddly simple, almost quaint in his 
manner, but with a sweetness in his expression 
which I had not at all expected.” Froude she 
describes as “a very thoughtful young man, 
with a wonderful talent for reading lives in 
written characters.” The present Mr. Justice Fry 
is referred to as “ very pleasant and unaffected 
by all his learning and college success.” Elihu 
Burritt is “a natural gentleman, and seems to 
have attained the blessed point of self-forgetful- 
ness, springing from ever-present remembrance 
of better things.” George Dawson was “a 
little, black-eyed, black-haired, atrabilious- 
looking man, full of energy and intensity, with 
an air of despising, if not defying, the happiness 
which he wished to make us all independent of.” 
Of our present Chancellor of the Duchy of Lan- 
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caster we read, “John Bright is great fun, 
always ready for a chat and a fulmination, and 
filling up the interval of business with ‘ Para- 
dise Regained.’ . . . One likes to have his opinion 
on men and things, as it is strong, clear, and 
honest, however one-sided.” 

Here is an amusing story :— 


A damsel belonging to Barclay’s establishment 
being here I thought it right “to try and do her 
good;” so Iasked her, after many unsuccessful 
questions, if she had not heard of the Lord’s 
coming into the world. ‘ Why,” she said, “I may 
have done so, but I have forgot it.” ‘But surely 
you must have heard your master read about it, 
and heard of it at school and church and chapel.” 
“Very likely I have,” said she placidly, ‘ but it has 
quite slipped my memory!” And this uttered with 
a lamb-like face and a mild blue eye. 


Writing in 1846 she speaks of the name she 
gives to her religious principles, ‘“ Quaker- 
Catholicism,” which she describes as “ having 
direct spiritual teaching for its distinctive 
dogma, yet recognising the high worth of all 
other forms of faith and system, in the sense 
of inclusion, not exclusion; an appreciation of 
the universal, and various teachings of the 
Spirit, through the faculties given us, or inde- 
pendent of them.” With this extract we close 
our review of these two very interesting volumes. 
It is these principles that pervade the whole of 
the entries in the journals and the letters to 
friends which are to be found in the second 
volume, and which give such a charm to them. 
It is not simply that Caroline Fox was privi- 
leged to be the friend of great men, but that 
she has given us the benefit of those privileges, 
in a spirit of liberal Christianity, and that she 
hag not set down aught in malice, or indulged 
in petty tattle, that make these records go 
valuable, and lay the reading public under a 
debt of gratitude to their editor. R. B 


Hiterary Hotes, 


Tue Rey. Leonarp Hasse, of Heckmondwyke, 
has undertaken to write the history of the Moravian 
Church in Yorkshire, towards which his father has 
made extensive notes, 

Tur Historical Committee of the General Ag- 
sembly of the Irish Presbyterian Church have 
resolved to publish the extant minutes of the Synod 
of Ulster, which are complete in MS. from the 
Revolution of 1688 to the Union of the Synods in 
1829. 

Tue Academy says that the two first volumes of 
Professor Knight’s edition of Wordsworth are in the 
press; but, owing to the discovery of important 
details, illustrative of the poems of 1801, 1802, and 
1803, chiefly derived from the MS. journals of 
Dorothy Wordsworth, the publication is delayed for 
a few weeks, 

Proressor SuHeDonN Amos has in the press a 
volume entitled “The Science of Politics,” which 
will be published in the “International Scientific 
Series ” as a companion volume to his well-known 
* Science of Law.” 

Tue June number of the Century will print an 
unpublished poem by Longfellow, consisting of a 
single verse, which the editor recognised above a 
rustic well at Shanklin, in the Isle of Wight. 

Mr. CHarues Lenanp will shortly publish, at 
Boston, a volume embodying his studies of gipsy 
life and character in Europe and the United States, 

Tur Queen of Roumania has published under her 
usual pseudonym, Carmen Sylva,‘ novel entitled 
“Tin Gebet ” (Berlin). 

Princz KRApPorKINe is preparing a second article 
on the ‘Russian Revolution” for the Fortnightly 
Review. He will also write the chief Russian 
articles for the new edition of the ‘‘ Encyclopedia 
Britannica. 

Mr. Swinpurne’s new volume, “Tristram of 
Lyonesse, and other Poems,” will be published in 
two or three weeks. 

“ Naturan Ruxicron,” the work on which the 
author of ‘‘ Hece Homo” hag been so long engaged, 
will be issued by Messrs. Macmillan and Co, next 
week, 

Proressor JoHN Fiske, of Harvard, contributes 
an article on Mr. Darwin to the June number of 
the Atlantic Monthly, 


BovurnemoutH,—The Rev. Alfred Hood has ac- 
cepted a cordial invitation to continue the services 
which are being held in thé Town Hall Buildings, 
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(Correspondence, 


IRISH CRISIS. 
TO THE EDITOR. 


Sir,—How can the friends of Ireland read 
such letters as that of Mr. Rylet and repress 
a groan of despair? Here in this crisis of the 
nation’s life, when the sister kingdoms are for a 
moment drawn together, and the best hearts of 
both are throbbing with a common shame and 
a common sorrow; when the pacification of the 
country hinges on the line which shall be 
adopted by the popular leaders on both sides of 
the Channel, Mr. Rylett bursts through the 
solemnity of the hour to utter a shrill warwhoop 
of exultation over what he regards as the 
triumph of the League. 

As to the tragedy of the 6th of May he is silent, 
and that though it is his bounden duty, I say, 
ag a would-be leader of Irish opinion, nay more, 
as one whose mission to Ireland was to preach 
the Gospel of Christ, to denounce this new 
generation of vipers with at least the zeal with 
which he erst assailed England. A blood- 
stained shadow hangs over the Land League. 
It remains for them to show by word and deed 
that they have neither part nor parcel in 
common with the men whose policy has been 
and now is, 
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‘Patria validas in viscera vertite vires.” 


But, to pass from what ought to have been 
said, we may concern ourselves with what ig 
said. The policy of the future, which is 
brandished in our faces, is bifurcated, but very 
simple, viz., The Abolition of Landlordism and 
National Independence. 

As to the former, let us have a clear under- 
standing. John Stuart Mill—save the mark! 
—is pressed into the service of the League on 
the strength of a very platitude of political 
economy. ‘The land of Ireland, the land of 
every country, belongs to the people.’ I can- 
not congratulate Mr. Rylett on his ingenuous- 
ness. Iam loth to accuse any man of suggestio 
falsi; but at any rate he cannot escape the 
charge of swppressio vert. He stoops to one 
of the paltriest devices of the hack journalist, 
and suppresses the context. Read what fol- 
lows: “The individuals called landlords have no 
right in morality or justice to anything but the 
rent, or compensation for its saleable value.” 
Now, the Irish tenant-farmer is not a student 
of Political Economy. When he is told by a 
leader in Israel that the land is the people’s, he 
construes it by the light of the idea that is 
rooted in Irish breasts—that the land of 
Treland belongs to the Irish, and them alone; 
that the English landlord is a usurper; that he 
is there by no righteous title ; that he is entitled 
to nothing, unless it be the £300,000,000 which 
it was proposed to extract from the pockets of 
the British taxpayer. Mr. Rylett knows this, 
and he knows further that Mill’s principle was 
endorsed by the Legislature last year, but that 
the interpretation he has fostered will never be 
while the Union exists. 

National independence means an Irish House 
of Commons. Mr. Rylett appends the saving 
clause, “on due guarantee being given for the 
integrity of the Empire.” But this, I submit, 
is the very gist of the matter. Grant ever so 
much that Irish opinion should have greater 
weight in the government of Ireland, one axiom 
remains, and that is that the English people, 
and they alone, are the judges of what is a due 
guarantee of the integrity of the Empire. 
Sooner or later, Ireland will receive that 
measure of local self-government which Mr. 
Gladstone long declared to be needful for the 
whole kingdom. If the popular party will 
accept that, there are happy days in store for 
Treland. as ; 

But does the present disposition of the Trish 
party give arty grounds of hope? Already the 
Extremists are breaking away from Mr. Parnell. 
Under which banner will the Rev. Harold Rylett 
range himself? Will he recognise the generous 
temper of the English nation, which even now 
refuses to tarry in the good work of reform ? 
We are taunted with an ignorance of Ireland. 
These men vaunt their own superior knowledge. 
But are they sure they know England? Do 
they deny the sacrifices she has made for Ire- 
land? Can they acknowledge the enormous 
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odds to be faced by a Minister who would pass 
a comprehensive measure of reform ? the back- 
slidings of lukewarm adherents? the obstrue- 
tion and violent animosity of the Tories? their 
overwhelming strength in the Upper House? 
Did they hear nothing of the storm of indigna- 
tion evoked by the savagery of the London 
Press, the infamous leader in the Times last 
Monday week ? , 

The English nation is at last emerging from 
a fool’s paradise. They are the worst enemies 
of Ireland who would close her eyes to the 
altered attitude of this country. But there are 
such, and not a few, who devote their energies 
to keep Thishmen in a fool’s paradise of their 
own, whence the tree of knowledge has been 
industriously extirpated. While these men hold 
sway, peace and charity can have no place. 
They are the Irish difficulty, and no dust that 
Mr. Rylett throws in eyes can blind us to the 
truth. Ee Wee Me 

Manchester, May 18. 


——__>—_—_—- 


THE SUNDAY OPENING DEBATE 
AND DIVISION. 


TO THE EDITOR, 


Sm,—The debate and division on Mr. 
Howard’s motion on Friday night affords 
another instance of the constantly-changing 
position which is taken by members of Parlia- 
ment on public questions. Sometimes our 
representatives resent any suggestion that they 
are returned to the House of Commons as 
‘“‘mere delegates,’ while at other times, as was 
the case on Friday night, they think it not in- 
compatible with their dignity to act as delegates 
at the bidding of a section only of their con- 
stituents. 

Friday night’s division is so opposed to what 
is known to be the public feeling of the country 
with regard to the observance of Sunday that 
many have felt disappointed at the voting on 
Mr. Howard’s motion. he friends of Sunday 
Reform have no reason to be disheartened at 
the numerical strength of the majority, seeing 
that no one had the courage even to suggest 
that Parliament should close those institutions 
which are already open on Sundays, and that 
Mr. Broadhurst had to fall back on Lord Shaftes- 
bury’s old amendment to Lord Dunraven’s 
resolution in favour of opening the British 
Museum and National Gallery until ten o’clock 
in the evening, Mr. Broadhurst pleading that 
the invention of the electric hght had now made 
it possible to carry out Lord Shaftesbury’s al- 
ternative to Sunday opening. 

The following is an analysis of the different 
divisions which have taken place on this ques- 
tion in the House of Commons :— 


)Number for. Against. 


Majority against. 


Year. | Including Tellers, 

1856 | . 50 378 328 
1874 70 273 203 
1877 89 231 141 
1882 85 210 125 


On the actual division, therefore, the majority 
was reduced by seventeen votes, but a considera- 
tion of the following facts is necessary to form 
a correct estimate of the number of members 
who support the extension of Sunday opening 
asked for in Mr. Howard’s resolution. 

The eighty-five members who voted for Mr. 
Howard’s resolution included two members who 
opposed the motion in 1877, and, without in- 
cluding those members who are known to be in 
favour of the resolution but have not hitherto 
voted on the question, the number of Mr. 
Howard’s supporters would have been 11] but 
for the absence of Mr. Geo, Anderson, Mr. John 
Bright, Lord Randolph Churchill, Mr. Joseph 
Cowen, Mr, Goschen, Mr. Osborne Morgan, Mr. 
Rathbone, and other members of the present 
Parliament, who voted for Mr. P. A. 'Taylor’s 
resolution in 1877. 

Regrettable as was the attitude of Mr. Broad- 
hurst towards a movement which is so closely 
identified with the interests of the industrial 
population of this country, and imperfect as 
was his information respecting the opinions and 
aspirations of English artisans with regard to 
the utilisation of their weekly Jeisure day, the 
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pendence in acting in opposition to his con- 
stituents ‘after they had most unmistakably 
declared their convictions to be on the side of 
Mr. Howard’s resolution. 
Mark H. Juper, 
Hon. Sec. of the Sunday Society. 


ag en} 


EMERSON AS AGITATOR. 
TO THE EDITOR. 


Srr,—In your article on Emerson as agi- 
tator you have done good service in drawing 
attention to a side of his character little known 
by many of his admirers. As I read your 
article I was reminded of one of the most 
vigorous of Emerson’s poems, which might well 
have been quoted to illustrate his attitude to 
the slavery question. The Boston Hymn was 
read in the Musie Hall, Boston, January 1, 
1863; itis too long to be reprinted entirely in 
your columns, but the last few verses may well be 
introduced for the sake of those who are not as 
familiar with the poems of Emerson as they are 
with his essays. The third of the following 
verses strikes me as very fine :— 


But laying hands on another 
To coin his labour and sweat, 

He goes in pawn to his victim 
For eternal years in debt. 


To-day unbind the captive, 
So only are ye unbound ; 

Lift up a people from the dust, 
Trump of their rescue sound ! 


Pay ransom to the owner, 
And fill the bag to the brim. 

Who is the owner? The slave is owner, 
And ever was. Pay him. 


O North! give him beauty for rags, 
And honour, O South ! for his shame, 
Nevada! Coin thy golden crags 
With Freedom's image and name. 


Up! And the dusky race 
That sat in darkness long, 
Be swift their feet as antelopes, 
And as behemoth strong. 
Glasgow, May 21. Frank W., Wautens. 


—_—_s— -— 


EARLY MARRIAGES. 
TO THE EDITOR. 


Srm,—In his speech at the annual meeting of 
the London Domestic Mission last week Dr. 
Martineau mentioned the case of a young man 
who had sought assistance from an emigration 
committee, and who it transpired was but nine- 
teen years of age, though he had a wife and 
two children. Dr. Martineau seemed to consider 
that such a person ought not to be helped, and 
that the young man’s views of morality were 
very different to those which obtained in a 
higher class, in which we often hear of men 
never marrying in order that they may support 
either parent or I[sister. Without detracting 
from the merit of these self-denying bachelors, I 
wish to submit, in the absence of all knowledge 
of the case, beyond that derived from Dr. 
Martineau’s own narration, that there may have 
been equal merit on the part of the young man 
in contracting an early marriage. I by no 
means advocate these as arule, but I do think 
that it is not wise or fair for us indiscriminately 
to condemn them. I have’ heard that it is 
owing to the prevalence of early marriage among 
the Irish that their women are so exceptionally 
chaste. I have no means of testing this state- 
ment, but I can quite understand that, among 
the poor especially, early marriage is an escape 
from a far worse state of things. I suppose 
that in the middle class if a young girl of six- 
teen is left without parents there is little difficulty 
in providing her with some friendly protection 
till she arrives at an age which in that class is 
general.y regarded as a marrying one. But thatis 
not so among the poor, anda man may be acting 
a noble and generous part in taking upon him- 
self the legal responsibility of providing for and 
protecting the girl he loves at. an age when 
prndence would forbid it. It seems to me that 
at these meetings the persons best qualified to 
pes upon the duties of the poor, their wants, 
their helps, and their hindrances are just the 
persons who, if not conspicuous by their absence, 
are at least to be as A among the silent 
ones. Preachers and moralists deplore the 
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forgetting that much of this is forced upon them 
by their surroundings, and the hand to mouth 
existence they live. With them Secularism is 
not a system of thought, but one of life. And 
the same is true of political economists, who are 
very indignant that these classes do not take 
the same enlarged views that they do, forgetting 
that the life of these workers leaves very little, 
if any, room for taking much thought for the 
morrow. Reverting to the early marriage 
question, I would say in: conclusion, that as 
prudent citizens we may do our best to dis- 
courage them, but that their indiscriminate 
condemnation may only lead to worse evils. 


Civis. 
— — 


THE PLYMOUTH JUBILEE MEETINGS. 
70 THE EDITOR. “* 


Srr,—The report of the recent meetings at. 
Plymouth, given in the last number of the In- 
quirer, seems to me to require a few words by 
way of correction. It says, with reference to 
my son Hdwin, that “the reverend gentleman 
then proceeded to read the sermon written by 
his father.” This is a mistake. My son asked 
me to write a page or two by way of conveying 
a friendly message from me to the congregation, 
which I did; but I did not write a sermon. My 
son read the’short paper which I wrote, and then 
delivered an appropriate extempore address. 

Further, in what I wrote I am reported to 
have said that “religion was separated from 
theology, which was almost regarded as a need- 
less thing.” What I wrote was, that in recent 
times men had come to recognise more fully the 
distinction between religion and theology; but 
I certainly never said that I “regarded theology 
as a needless thing.” I amvery far from think- 
ing so. Indeed, I havea very strong conviction 
that the importance of “ theology,” or, in other 
words, the importance of what we believe to be 
correct religious opinions, is not by any means 
so deeply felt, and so earnestly asserted by 
Unitarians as it deserves to be. 

Thold my pen a moment longer for two or 
three verbal corrections :— 

I did not, as your report states, say that “the 
worship of the Father in spirit and in truth” 
had not “ become to be considered absurd,” but 
that in the course of fifty years the subject of 
my first sermon at Plymouth “had not become 
obsolete or unimportant.” I did not say that 
“the worship of the Father” was an “ indis- 
pensable pleasure,” but that Christians of all 
Churches still considered it to be “man’s un- 
questionable duty and his noblest privilege.” 

And lastly, I did not say that while at Ply- 
mouth I had “‘ tried to love my fellow creatures,” 
but that I had endeavoured to be useful to then. 

Hampstead, May 23. W. J. Opeers. 

[The report was taken from a local paper.) 


Croypon.—On Sunday last a special meeting of 
the Free Christian Congregation in this town was 
held, to consider the report of the general committee 
on the proposal to replace the existing iron church 
by a permanent structure. ‘The committee recom- 
mended for adoption the plans prepared by Mr. 
Connon, of Leeds, in accordance with a design ori- 
ginally drawn by Mr. W. H. Teulon, a member of 
the congregation, The sum required was £3,900, 
and the committee proposed to release all intending 
subscribers from their obligations and to abandon 
the scheme unless the wholesum were raised within 
three months from the issue of the formal circular 
inviting subscriptions. The recommendation of 
the committee was unanimously adopted, and before 
the last person left the church £3,120 had already 
been subscribed. Little anxiety is felt with regard 
to the remainder, as the sum already raised is prior 
to the issue of the formal circular above referred to, 


Epps’s CocoA.—GRATEFUL AND Comrorrina. --** By a thoe 
rough knowledge of the natural laws which govern the 
operations of digestion and nutrition, and by a careful 
application of the fine properties of well-selected cocoa, 
Mr. Epps has provided our breakfast tables with a deli- 
cately-flavoured beverage which may save us many heavy 
doctors’ bills. It is by the judicious use of such articles 
of diet that a constitution may be gradually built up unti. 
strong enough to resist every tendency to disease. Hun- 
dreds of subtle maladies are floating around us ready to 
attack wherever there isa weak point. We may escape 
many a fatal shaft by keeping onrselves well fortified with 
pure blood and a properly nourished frame.”—Civil Ser- 
vice Gazette.—Mado simply with boiling water or milk 
Sold only in Packets labelled—‘Jamus Eprs & Co., 
Homeopathic Chemists, London.” Also makors pf Epps’ 
Chocolate Essence for afternoon use, : 
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Religious Intelligence, 


THE LONDON DISTRICT UNITARIAN 
SOCIETY. 


The annual meeting of this society was held at 
the Unitarian Church, Hackney, on Wednesday 
evening. There was a large attendance, and among 
others we observed the Revs. C. B. Upton, J. T. 
‘Whitehead, R. Spears, T. L. Marshall, Hobart 
Clarke, H. Ierson, T, Rix, A. B. Camm, J. Wright, 
F, Summers, J, EH. Stead, W. C. Bowie, G. Carter ; 
and Messrs. D. Martineau (treasurer), S. W. Preston 
and J. Titford (secretaries), J. T. Preston, F. Collier, 
S. 8S. Tayler, H. Jeffery, R. Bartram, R. Keating, 
W. Titford, T. Briggs, A, Collier, A. J. Fabritius, I. 
M. Wade, 8S. €. Charlesworth (Sheffield), E. S. An- 
thony, M.A., Alan Whitehead, B.A., &c. 

Sir James Lawrence on taking the chair said it 
gave him great pleasure to be there in his place as 
president. He thought it desirable to look back 
for a few years as well as to look forward, and to 
ask the few simple questions which naturally arise 
when men are acting together for common 
objects. On referring to some of the early 
reports and operations, he found that notwith- 
standing some discouragements there had been 
beneficial results that might be traced in many 
directions, which prevented any despondency. 
The question was whether they deserved success, 
considering the little interest and earnestness that 
had been shown with regard to the efforts to estab- 
lish congregations in different localities. The ques- 
tion arises whether the methods adopted have been 
those most likely to accomplish the object had in 
view. Too much was often left to the miuister or 
missionary, forgetful that it was first of all neces- 
sary to gather around him a number of sympa- 
thising men and women. He feared that they did 
not always think of the head of the Church as they 
should, when he saw in various directions ministers 
preaching on the affirmation of God and the cer- 
tainty of immortality. This he thought departing 
from their true work. The existence of God should 
be assumed, just as the air we breathe, and not 
attempted to be proved. He had known personally 
of a rush of inquirers to know what are these new 
doctrines, and many have gone away disappointed 
because the minister seemed to have been 
endeavouring to prove what was already a cer- 
tainty to his hearers. The very foundation of 
our effort is the thought that our views can be 
made clear to all, and be given forth with an 
enthusiasm which finds its way to all hearts. 
The knowledge of the truth would not engender 
a dogmatic or sectarian spirit in any way, and 
a minister who took this course would gather 
around him earnest and sympathising spirits, 
united in spirit, and united in the possession of 
a rational and scriptural faith. It was*time to take 
stock of ourselves avd of our proceedings. In 
these days we think too little of what is most vital, 
the preparation of mind, and heart, and soul for 
our eternal residence in the future life—(applause). 

Mr. D, Mantinzav read the financial statement, 
which showed that the debt of last year had been 
wiped off by the appeal then made. The Society 
began the year with a balance due to the Treasurer 
of £110, and at present there was a balance in hand 
of £23. He congratulated them on the amount 
raised from chapel collections, ten in number, pro- 
ducing £64. He referred with hope to the prospects 
of the movement at Wandsworth, where the con- 
gregation had already taken upon themselves a con- 
siderable portion of the expenses. The songrega- 
tions at Stepney and Stratford were also returning 
to the funds of the Association a portion of the 
amounts they had received. 

The Committee’s Report was read by Mr. S. W. 
PRESTON :— 


The Report began by a reference to the origin of the 
Society, thirty-two years ago, and the expression of an 
opinion that whatever necessity there was for such a 
Society at that time the need exists now to an extent 
which it is almost impossible for those who do not see 
the working of such a Society fully to realise. During 
that period the suburbs of London and the suburban 
population have increased so largely that the difficulty 
found by Unitarian families, who from circumstances 


‘are compelled to settle in a district in which there is no 


chapel of our denomination, in attending the one which 


may be nearest to them, isso great that it too frequently 


happens that they join some church or chapel of liberal 
orthodox views, and their young people, almost as a 
matter of course, grow up in the orthodox faith. The 
Committee receive constant applications from friends 
residing in these districts, asking if some means cannot 
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be adopted for holding services in their neighbourhood, 
and gladly would they have acceded to such wishes if 
their funds would have allowed them; but with an 
income from annual subscriptions of only £200 per 
annum they have had to stand aloof, not daring to in- 
volve themselves in pecuniary responsibilities, whilst 
the support given to them is so utterly inadequate to 
the requirements. If the Unitarian cause in London is 
to be sustained with anything like vigour, a chapel with 
a stated minister ought to be placed in almost every 
suburb, and there is little fear that many of them 
would quickly become nearly, if not quite, seif-support- 
ing. 

Reference was next made to the movement lately 
commenced in the populous district of Wandsworth, 
which there is every reason to hope will prove a success, 
if the services of a stated minister can be obtained. 
At Deptford also a promising effort has been begun in 
the General Baptist Chapel, and if funds are provided 
a missionary will be placed there. 

At Stratford a decided increase is reported in the 
number of members and in the Sunday-school. Stepney 
continues in a most satisfactory state. At Avondale- 
road Chapel, Peckham, the Rev. G. Carter and his able 
band of coadjutors continue their vigorous efforts in 
building up an active congregation, and hopeful results 
may be anticipated when the new church is finished. 

The report next referred to the death in July last of 
Mr. Samuel Sharpe, who had shown a deep sympathy 
with the work carried on by the Society from its com- 
mencement, and had been a liberal contributor to its 
funds. From the warm interest which he took in all 
measures for the promotion of Unitarian Christianity 
he has left a place which will not easily be filled. 

Two social meevings have been held during the past 
year, which have been fully reported in these columns. 

Courses of Lectures on the Affirmative Views of 
Unitarianism have been given in several places in the 
Kast of London, which have been attended by many, 
apparently anxious for further information. The 
report closed with an urgent appeal for largely increased 
funds, in order to sustain the present efforts and break 
fresh ground, and expressed the earnest conviction 
that, furnished with ample means for the support of 
ministers who would be fitted and ready to devote 
themselves to the work, such aresult would be achieved 
as would gladden the hearts of all those who desire 
the spread of views of the Christian religion, where no 
subscription to any formal creed or dogma is required, 
and would place the Unitarian cause in London in a 
very different position to that which it now occupies. 

Reports were also read by the two Missionaries of the 
Association, the Rev. R. Spears, stating that the past 
year at Stepney had been one of continued prosperity 
and encouragement, and reporting also favourably of 
the movement at Deptford. The Rev. J. E. Stead 
gave a favourable report also respecting Stratford. 


Mr. Sprars, before reading his report, stated that 
he had information only that evening that there was 
a fine field for missionary effort at Willesden. 

The Cuarrman moved :—‘‘ That the reports now 
read be received, adopted and circulated under the 
direction of the Committee.” 

Mr. F'. Conirer in seconding the motion spoke of 
the rapid way in which our opinions were spreading 
in every direction, even when there was little 
apparant increase in our congregations, The name 
Unitarian is very differently regarded now from 
what it used to be, and in other churches it was 
not so customary as in former years to hear opinions 
antagonistic to our own. He thought very con- 
siderable work had been done by the Society with very 
little money, and he urged the meeting to put 
additional funds in the hands of the Commi'tee. 

The Rey. J. T. Wurrzunap moved, ‘ That this 
meeting warmly approves of the resolution of the 
Society to form congregations at Wandsworth and 
Deptford, and trust that all friends of Liberal 
Christianity will furnish the Society with means to 
carry out similar efforts in Iccalities where they 
are needed.” The resolution and the reports 
plead the cause better than he could, and showed 
how good a work had been done, how great 
is the work that remains to be done, and how 
small an amount is given to do the work. The 
work done at Notting-hill, Stepney, Peckham and 
Stratford only reminded us that in other localities 
the same work is waiting to be done. Our efforts 
in this direction ought not to be crippled for want 
of funds, 

The Rev. A. B. Camm, in seconding the resolution, 
spoke of the phases of thought and life on the border 
line; between the traditional and the liberal faith. 
Five years ago, when he made the transition from 
Orthodoxy to Unitarianism, many of his friends 
shuddered: but now he found that two of these 
very families go to a Unitarian chapel, although 
they do not assume the name. These indications 
show that the work needs more enthusiasm and 
persistent earnestness. Mr. Seeley, writing in 
Macmillan’s Magazine some years ago, spcke of 
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Milton and Newton as having their attitude to- 
wards the rising sun, and he thought that the 
whole signs of the time indicated that we of the 
Unitarian faith are also with our faces towards the 
dawn, and if there are shadows they are passing 
away before the streaks of new-born day, The more 
slow progress is the richer and more permanent are 
often the results. As we watch the utterances of 
representatives, even at the May meetings, we find 
ample confirmation of these views. He found in 
society and in literature the higher thought that 
denominations have relation to the temporary and 
individual, and to the various phases of national 
life—a much broader view than the old theory that 
each sect had alone the elements of universality. 
With our three essentials, the fatherhood of God, 
the brotherhood of humanity in Christ, and the 
great hope of Immortality, we can well afford to 
wait. We have to enlighten the prevailing ignor- 
ance of our faith. Everything is making in favour 
of enthusiasm and aggressive effort—(applause). 

The Rey. Hopart Cuarke, of Boston, U.S., said 
that coming as he did from the capital of Unit- 
arianism he felt a great deal of interest in seeing 
the way in which they were doing their work in 
this great city. In Massachusetts Unitarians aro 
almost an Established Church, and they have aris- 
tocratic congregations. The churches and the 
sermons were too fine, and the people did not come, 
but went with the Methodists. Here he saw they 
were determined to gain all, from the highest to the 
lowest. He moved that Sir J. C. Lawrence be 
elected president for the ensuing year, and that the 
vice-presidents be electedfaccording to the list. 

Professor Upron in seconding the resolution 
thought there never was a time when we had more 
reason to look forward with hope to the future. 
The essence of religion to be found in Chris- 
tianity as interpreted by the individual conscience, 
was the great message of our Unitarian and Free 
Christian Churches ; and everywhere we have signs 
that thoughtful men believe that only in Christianity 
can the soul find its true life. It was destined to 
be the universal religion, because it alone adapted 
itself to civilisation, science, and the highest ten- 
dencies of the buman mind. The effect of this 
universal Christianity is mischievously counteracted 
by orthodox dogmas and traditions, and he could 
not but sympathise with the group of Liberal 
Churches which were striving to rescue Christianity 
from its corruptions, and make it known in its 
pure essence and show what marvellous power it 
has to regenerate and bless humanity. The late 
Liverpool Conference shows what unanimity there 
is amongst us. We are all becoming more at one 
in building upon the facts of the religious con- 
sciousness, and in giving Christ due honour and 
authority as the purest expression of the will and 
mind of God, and the inspirer of our religious life. 
Eyen the grand Theistic Church in India feels that 
it must link itself on to Christianity, as alone en- 
abling it to do its divinest work. 

Mr. Barrram thought it desirable not to elect 
the same president and-‘vice-presidents year after 
year, but to go wider afield and endeavour to add 
representative men of various phases of thought 
among us. 

Mr. D. Martineau express d his approval at 
having their old friend Sir J. C, Lawrence as 
President, and said that in selecting the vice-presi- 
dents and the committee an effort was always 
made to obtain gentlemen of various congregations 
and modes of thought. 


The Rev. Joon WricHt moved the appointment 
of the Treasurer (Mr. D, Martineau) and the Com- 
mittee for the ensuing year. He felt a deep and 
increasing interest in the operations of the society, 
a society for working rather than talking. During 
the last few months he had seen sdmething of the 
work of the Society, and so fully convinced was he 
of its worth that he was glad to have a hand in its 
work. We must recognise the peculiar position 
and wants of our suburban population, especially of 
the Unitarian families who have gone to live in 
suburbs where there are at present no Unitarian 
chapels. The large and increasing class of persons 
nominally in connection with Orthodox Cuurches 
but not really in sympathy with them, and gradually 
drifting away from religion altogether had special 
claims upon our efforts to give them a religion at 
once rational, practical and pious, He advocated 
aggressiveness against superstition, error, and false 
doctrine in order to spread truth, and aid in pro- 
moting the kingdom of God in no sectarian spirit. 

Mr. H. Eprs in seconding the resolution referred 
to the warm interest which the society had taken in 
Ayondale-road Chapel, Peckham, of which he was 
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the secretary, and the good work it had enabled 
them to accomplish. One reason why Unitarianism 
had languished was that parents through their 
extreme but mistaken liberality had not brought up 
their children in the knowledge of their own faith. 

Mr, Henry Jerrery moved the re-election of 
the two secretaries, Mr. Stanton Preston and Mr, 
Titford, who had so long filled the office with so 
much satisfaction and advantage to the society, 

Mr. Warrs, of Edmonton, seconded the re- 
solution, which like the others was carried 
unanimously. 

Mr. 8. 8. Taytmr moved that the thanks of the 
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society be given to the minister and committee’ 


of the New Gravel Pit Chapel for the use of their 
building for that meeting. He thanked the ladies 
also for the hearty hospitality they had given them, 

Mr. I, M. Wave seconded the motion, and heartily 
supportedit. He thought they were moving in the 
right direction, and were not ashamed of the 
Unitarian name, which for his part he was proud 
to bear. 

A vote of thanks to the chairman, proposed by 
Mr, Marrinzav, and seconded by Mr. Anan Wurrte- 
HEAD, B.A., was carried by acclamation, and suitably 
acknowledged, and the proceedings were then 
brought to a close. 
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LEICESTER: WELCOME TO THE REV. 
J. MODEN. 

A meeting of the mebmers of the Free Chris- 
tian Church was held on Tuesday evening to 
bid farewell to the Rev. J. C. Lunn, and to wel- 
come the Rev. J. Moden. Tea was provided in 
the Waterloo-hall. The meeting was held in 
the chapel. Mr. H. Riley occupied the chair. 
Among those present were the Revs. J. C. Lunn, 
J. Moden, J. P. Hopps, and W. Agar (Leicester), 
R. A. Armstrong (Nottingham), C. H. Wellbe- 
loved (Mansfield), H. P. Hall (Loughborough), 
and Dr. Laird Collier (Birmingham) ; Messrs. 
T. F. Johnson, H. Clephan, E. F. Cooper, T. 
Pratt, T. Roberts, J. Banburry, J. Cooper, J. 
Benton, and H. Dale. 

The COuairmay cordially welcomed | their 
friends from a distance, and was glad to see 
members of the Great Meeting congregation 
who had come to show their sympathy with 
them asa Church. The purpose for which the 
meeting was called was twofold. By a conjunc- 
tion of circumstances, which did not often occur 
in the history of a Church, they had met to 
take formal ieave of their late minister, as such, 
and to welcome his successor as their minister 
for the future. One part of their duty, how- 
ever, was mitigated by the fact that though they 
bid Mr. Lunn farewell, as their minister, they 
hoped to be favoured with the presence of himself 
and Mrs. Lunn for a long time tocome and to have 
his counsel, and in some measure his guidance in 
conducting the affairs of the Church. Making a 
retrospective reference to the history of the 
church, the Chairman said that it was formed in 
1866, so that they were now in their sixteenth 
year. He hoped that its present age was very 
young as compared with what it would attain, 
and that the usefulness it had hitherto achieved 
was smallin comparison with what it would be in 
utility. Their first minister was the Rev. W. 
Mitchell, who was succeeded by the Rey. A. 
Macdonald, who after seven years’ ministry gave 
way to the Rev. J. J. Wright. Although those 
gentlemen had left them, it was very satisfactory 
to say that there never had been a single mis- 
understanding between them and the congrega- 
tion, and they were at present the firmest friends. 
With regard to Mr. Wright’s successor, Mr. 
Lunn, he need scarcely speak of his merits, or 
of what he had done for the church. Under his 
ministry the church had been transformed, not 
only as far as external experiences were con- 
cerned, but the tone of the people was changed, 
a better spirit had been introduced, a true reli- 
gious life had been cultivated. Having spoken 
of the principles under which their church was 
conducted, the speaker said that with regard to 
the future he had great hopes from the intro- 
duction of Mr. Moden as the minister. He 
trusted that that gentleman would carry on the 
work successfully which had been inaugurated 
by his predecessor, and that the future of the 
church would be more successful and worthier 
than the past had been. He then read letters 
from Dr. Crosskey, the Rev. V. D. Davis, the 
Rev. J. Wood, and Mr. E. Roberts, the trea- 
surer, who regretted being unable to be present. 
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Mr. Prart said he could heartily endorse the 
whole of the remarks of the Chairman in the 
graceful tribute -he had paid to Mr. Lunn. 
When they knew something of the real charac- 
teristics of an individual they were able to form 
an approximate estimate of the nature of the 
work which he would likely attempt, if not 
actually achieve. It was apparent from the 
first that in Mr. Lunn they had a gentleman 
who possessed deep religious convictions, one of 
high personal character, sound judgment, cul- 
ture, and experience. It was, therefore, natural 
to expect he would earnestly and vigorously at- 
tempt to make his religious convictions vital in 
the church in which he was to minister. They 
knew how heartily, generously, and efficiently 
that work had been done. They remembered 
the pecuniary circumstances of the congregation 
when their late minister entered upon his duties 
in that place. Most of them knew that the 
church was almost upon the verge of dissolution 
at that time. They were well acquainted with 
the help he had given of a pecuniary kind as 
well as of an intellectual and a spiritual cha- 
racter. In fact he~had shown his interest in 
the church in every possible way. His aim was 
to build up a congregation of truly religious, 
worshipping men and women. They could 
assure him of their appreciation of his work, 
and they thanked him most sincerely for all his 
services. They had also to thank most cordially 
Mrs. Lunn fer her readings of original poetry 
and for her lectures on art in the week evening 
classes; and, indeed, for great sympathy and 
real interest in the life of the church. They 
were exceedingly sorry they had now to say to 
them an affectionate farewell. 

Mr. T. Rozurrs wished to say that he fully 
agreed with what Mr. Pratt had said of their 
late minister. He would bear his testimony to 
the fact, that the longer they had known Mr. 
Lunn they had liked him the better. He desired 
to thank him for the good he had done to the 
Church. 

Mr. Banpurry said he felt that he ought not 
to let that opportunity pass without a few 
words. Mr. Lunn had been to them a friend, 
for he came to their assistance when they needed 
help. He had made great personal sacrifices 
for their good. The work he had done they 
should think about in years to come. They 
should think about him when they read those 
words on that wall, for he taught them to 
‘worship the Lord in the beanty of holiness.” 
Mr. Lunn would be remembered by them 
through the lessons he taught in the week 
evening classes, by the thorough manner in 
which he lectured upon pure mathematics, 
poetry, and English composition, and upon 
other subjects most interesting and instructive. 
Their late minister’s great desire was to raise 
the moral tone of that Church. He referred 
to these things because they had made lasting 
impressions on his mind. In return for what 
had been received, silver and gold he had none 
to give, but such as he had he freely offered, 
and that was the deepest feeling of gratitude 
which he possessed, and a genuine wish for his 
future welfare. He would pray that “length of 
days might be in his right hand, and in his left 
riches and honour.” 

Mr. J. Coopnr, the Superintendent of the Sun- 
day-school, presented Mr. Lunn, in his own 
name and in the name of the teachers, a finely 
executed photograph of eighteen teachers. He 
hoped that picture would call to mind those who 
had worked together in such a genuine spirit, 
and tell for many a day to come of a friendship 
which steadily grew as the years passed on. 

The Carman, on behalf of the congrega- 
tion, gave Mrs. Lunn a portrait of her husband. 

The Rev. C. H. Wertisetoven, as a minister 
of the North Midland District, spoke of Mr. 
Lunn’s retirement from a congregation of their 
Association. 

Mr. Lunn thanked his friends for their kind 
words, and for the presentations to Mrs. Lunn 
and himself. He said Mr. Moden was entering 
into a very different sphere of life and labour to 
that which ne had entered into. Many changes, 
as had been said, had taken place since he be- 
came their minister. Then he told them that 
he did not mean to enter into any political arena, 
or to turn the pulpit into a rostrum, though he 
believed as much as any of them in politics, and 
Was as anxious aS any person in Leicester for 
the growth of literature, philosophy, and 
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science. He considered, however, that the 
chapel was for the worship of God and for re- 
ligious teaching only. There was aschool-room 
now, where lectures might be given on week 
evenings, on science, philosophy and art; and 
lessons on all kinds of kindred subjects. Much 
had been done lately in this place for improve- 
ment and progress. It was true that the chapel 
had not a great deal of church architecture, 
though it had enough to show that it was now a 
Church. It was at present all sufficient for 
every theological and religious purpose, every- 
thing which an earnest congregation needed, 
that came to worship in truth and spirit, and to 
seek spiritual life. ‘T'o a large general commit- 
tee there had been added three honorary mem- 
bers, who were subscribers, buf who were mem- 
bers. of another congregation. There was also 
a General Purposes Committee and a committee 
of ladies. A series of rules for all practical 
purposes was passed, and now the old Trust- 
deed, which was as dificult to understand as the 
Athanasian Creed, was allowed to rest in peace. 
That church was still a necessity of the town. 
The time is not past for the advocacy of 
their theological theories. Maultitudes still 
required to be told of the love and mercy 
of God—that Jesus became a Saviour through 
his own inherent truthfulness and holiness— 
and that all the children of men were heirs of 
everlasting blessedness. Many who declared 
that they were free born were still under the 
influence of Ecclesiastical decrees. And, if the 
leading ministers in all the churches had taken 
a departure from the popular creeds, as they 
were reported to have done, they were slow to 
make the revelation to their congregations. They 
were silent about the Trinity, Total Depravity, 
Vicarious Atonement, and Everlasting Punish- 
ment. They of that Church were to be true to 
their convictions if they were to be the worthy 
followers of men whom they delighted to 
honour. The Rev. Charles Berry and the Rey. 
Robert Hall were not silent in their day and 
generation. Of course moral, religious, and 
spiritual subjects would claim and have the 
greatest attention; the moraltty which is 
righteousness, the religion which is of love and 
mercy, and the spirituality which is direct com- 
munion with the highest and holiest One. Their 
churches need enthusiasm. And if their young 
people were well directed, this would come. 
There was a quiet, unassuming work too, of 
which few people heard, that told for the 
Christian life. Cottage services had been a 
blessing to many. They had led to family 
praise and prayer and had been a means to in- 
crease their congregations. They need not 
expect great and immediate popularity; but, 
that want of popularity did not come of their 
theology omtheir religion, but of the crass ignor- 
ance of the people and of their love of excite- 
ment. Scripture Lessons, Hymns, Anthems, 
and Sermons, Dedication and Communion 
services, had a grand work to do for the world, 
but the intense life of a Christian Church came 
from its worship. As prayer was the greatest 
privilege it was the divinest influence. Through 
ager grew into the perfectness which was 
of God. 


Mr. J. W. Burton gave to the Rey. J. Moden 
a hearty welcome as minister, pastor, and leader 
of that church. More, however, than a warm 
welcome would be needed. Co-operation would 
be required in the work which would haye to be 
done in that place, ag it would be of a multi- 
farious character. He ventured to say that hel 
would be forthcoming when there was a deman 
for it. No doubt the various duties of the 
church would be congenial to the nature of their 
new minister. They were aware that the ser- 
vices every Sunday and the preparation for them 
would entail a large amount of time; but they 
trusted that he would also give them his counsel 
and help in the other undertakings which they 
carried on as a congregation. They could not 
pretend to be a people of wealth or leisure, as 
they were all actively engaged in business, but 
though their secular callings made incessant 
demands upon them, they were all willing to 
give their time and means in furtherance of the 
good cause of their Free Christian Church. He 
trusted that the minister would never have any 
cause to complain of their lack of interest. He 
was sure there would be no want of help on 
their part to show the people of Leicester that 
Unitarian Christianity had as much religious 
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vitality as so-called Orthodoxy, and was as 
divine a faith as the faith of any church in 
Christendom. If they should be found wanting 
in any duty, they looked to their minister to 
direct them, and if they were deficient in zeal 
they trusted he would stimulate them. It was 
in the spirit of trust, and with hearts full of 
confidence in the future, that they gave their 
sincerest welcome. 

Mr. Cuarraway and Mr. H. Date having 
spoken to the same effect, the Rev. R. A. Arm- 
“ stroné also addressed the meeting, making 
special reference to the work of the Rev J. P. 
Hopps in the Temperance Hall during the past 
season, and welcoming Mr, Moden on the part 
of the ministers of the North Midland District. 

The Rev. J. Mopen replied, expressing his 
desire to merit the good opinion which seemed 
now to be entertained respecting him, and his 
intention to follow as far as he could in the 
footsteps of his predecessor. 

Mr. T. F. Jounson next spoke, paying a 
tribute to the energy and the success attained 
by Mr. Lunn in connection with the church, 
and expressing the belief that there was now a 
good future for the congregation. 

Mr. E. CrnpHan, as one of those who were 
present at the “christening” of the church 
sixteen years ago, had much pleasure in taking 
part in its “confirmation.” He spoke of the 
circumstances which led to the establishment of 
the church, and traced its history up to the 
present time. He was one of those who had a 
hand in its foundation, being at the time tho- 
roughly convinced that it was necessary in the 
town. He congratulated them on the work they 
had hitherto accomplished, and wished them 
God-speed for the future. 

Dr. Cottier, the Rev. J. P. Horrs, Mr. E. F. 
Coorpr, and other speakers followed. The choir 
sang an anthem and some hymns very effectively 
during the evening, and after a cordial vote of 
thanks to the chairman, the meeting was closed 
in the usual manner. 


Briston.—On Thursday evening, May 18, the 
annual soirée of the united congregations of 
Lewin’s-mead and Oakfield-road Chapels took’place 
at the Lesser Colston-hall, when upwards of four 
hundred of the members of the congregations and 
their friends were present. From six o’clock till 
half-past seven tea was served and a promenade 
concert was given by Mr. R. T. Ward’s band, who 
played an attractive selection of music. The plat- 
form was decorated with plants, and in front was a 
series of coloured engravings issued by the Arundel 
Society, and kindly lent by Mrs. Thomas Thomas. 
On the walls and upon tables round the room were 
varied collections of photographs and engravingsflent 
by Mr. C. J. Thomas, Mr. Herbert Thomas, Mr, 
Arthur Jones, Mr. Leipner, the Rev. A. N. Blatch- 
ford, and others. Messrs. Husbands, the well- 
known opticians of St. Augustine’s-parade, sent a 
large collection of scientific instruments, including 
a dozen microscopes, kaleidoscope, with specimens, 
two galvanic batteries, which provoked much amuse- 
ment; an interesting scientific toy, the ‘ harmono- 
graph,” for tracing curves ; specimens of Australian 
ferns, &e. The Rey. T. Hincks, late of Leeds, lent 
for exhibition the last autograph letter that Dr. 
Priestley wrote before leaving England, alluding in 
a Christian spirit to the freasons for his departure. 
Mr. Robert Bruce kindly contributed a set of 
sketches in oils and water*colours by his father, the 
late Mr. Robert Bruce, of Frenchay and Clifton ; 
Mr, William Butcher, collection of Indian curiosities; 
Mr: G. W. Champion, portfolio] of water-colour 
drawings ; Mr. Harris, microscopes, with other ob- 
jects. of interest. Amongst those present were the 
Revs. A. N. Blatchford, B.A., W. Hargrave, M.A., J. 
Collins Odgers, B.A., T. Hincks, Messrs. Charles 
Thomas, Leipner, Harry E. Thomas, W. Butcher, 
Desprez, &c. After tea there was a concert given 
by the joint choirs, conducted by Mr. J. Y. Pearce, 
and at intervals short speeches were made by the 
Revs. A. N. Blatchford, W. Hargrave, and Collins 
Odgers. 


Lonpon Domrstic Misston.—The Treasurer of 
the London Domestic Mission heartily thanks the 
ministers and committees of the following chapels 
for again holding the annual collection for the so- 
ciety ; with this welcome result :— Brixton, £32 2s. ; 
Croydon, £10 6s. 4d. ; Hackney, £9 4s, 7d.; Hamp- 
stead, £24 18s. 8d.; Kentish Town, £9 Cs. 1d.; 
Little Portland-street, £18 15s, ; total, £104 6s, 8d. 
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THE MISSION OF UNITARIANISM. 
BY THE REY, R. HEBER NEWTON. 


[The following remarkable sermon was preached 
by the Episcopalian minister of Anthon Church, 
New York, a Sunday or two after the death of hig 
friend the Rey. Dr. Bellows. We print it with a 
few immaterial omissions. ] 


‘‘Mhe hour cometh and now is when the true wor- 
shippers shall worship the Father in spirit and truth ; 
for such doth the Father seck to be his worshippers. 
God is spirit ; and they that worship him must worship 
in spirit and truth.” —Joun rv. 23, 24, 

Dean Stanley once gave this direction for the 
study of systems of belief: ‘Look at Augus- 
tinianism as it arose in the mind of Augustine, at 
Lutheranism as it was conceived by Luther, at 
Wesleysnism as it was set forth by Wesley. It will 
cease to be a phantom, it will speak to us as a 
man. If it is an enemy, we shall slay it more 
easily ; if a friend, we shall embrace it more 
warmly.” 

This counsel holds a principle capable of an even 
wider application than that made by the noble 
student, himself so signal an illustration of its 
wisdom. Systems of belief are best studied, in- 
deed, in the lives of their founders: they are well 
studied, however, in the lives of leaders other than 
the original founders. They are rightly studied 
only under the light of the strong personalities who 
have lived in them and made them vital; only 
when they cease to be “isms,” the abstractions 
which the scholar defends or attacks in the library, 
and become the inspiring faiths of lofty and holy 
lives. 

When a leader falls from the ranks of any branch 
of the Christian Church we seem summoned to 
study the convictions on which that great man fed 
his soul, for which he spent his intensest energies. 
Death hushes strife. Over the grave prejudices 
vanish. In a holy life men feel instinctively the 
welling up of the one Spring and Fount of all 
Goodness. The admiration for the man prompts 
to a juster admeasurement of the phase of religion 
he embodied. Providence thus places us in the 
attitude where best the Spirit of Truth may teach 
us what vital words, proceeding out of the mouth 
of God, on which men may live, were voiced in the 
‘‘ism,” which for the moment melts into the man 
confessed to be a Son of God. 

A year ago we studied thus together, cver the 
grave of Dr. Chapin, “The Mission of Uni- 
versalism.” To-day, in concluding my simple 
tribute to Dr. Bellows, I ask you to consider ‘‘ The 
Mission of Unitarianism in American Christianity.” 

Dr. Bellows was perhaps the most conspicuous 
figure in this denomination, the man who, from a 
rare combination of gifts and circumstances, be- 
came its best known representative, its acknow- 
ledged mouth-piece of singular eloquence, its organis- 
ing head of commanding power, its inspiring 
heart, pulsing through every member of this not 
too-well-compacted body the tides of his restless 
energy, of his exhaustless enthusiasm, In so far 
as such a sturdy band of independents could admit 
of a bishop, he was a true Episcopus, with a more 
substantial sway than many learned dignitaries on 
whom. all the grace of Apostolic Succession has not 
succeeded in bestowing a real rulership. Too large 
aman to be shut up in any “ism,” he was yet with 
intelligent conviction and profound earnestness 
Unitarian ; consecrating the finest of his fine 
powers and the utmost of his tireless zeal to the 
advancement of Unitarian beliefs, 

It is no mere idle study of the dilettante in 
religion, no curious conning of a fine specimen of a 
well-marked species of theology, to which I invite 
you to-day, but the earnest study of men who want 
to have an intelligent comprehension of the signifi- 
cance of the various. phases of our ‘Common 
Christianity,” to use again a word of Stanley, to the 
end that they may not miss the leadings of the 
Infinite Spirit of Truth, who is guiding the world, 
surely though slowly, into the religion of the future, 
seen by the far-mirroring eyes of the Christ ; wherein 
men are to worship God, neither on this mountain 
nor yet at Jerusalem, but, since he is spirit, in 
spirit and truth. To win unto this large light 
rising beyond, we need to rid ourselves of supersti- 
tions, of prejudices, of fears, and learn humbly at 
the feet of all strong minds devoted to truth, of all 
strong souls devoted to goodness. 


Unitarianism is no very new ism in Christendom. 


It has existed in separate congregations in England 
ever since the Reformation. It is to be found ag 
opinions among the various churches of England 
during this same period, at times bidding fair to 
develop into large proportions, and seriously alarm- 
ing all orthodox authorities. At the Reformation, 
its ideas and principles were far more widely spread 
than is generally imagined, and, but for what we 
call chance, would have assumed very influential 
proportions in the new life of Europe. It did 
actually take control of a considerable section of 
Eastern Europe, where it has continued the domi- 
nant form of faith to this day. It is traceable up 
through the Middle Ages, in the persons of great 
schoolmen, and reappears in early Christianity 
under various forms. Arianism, the view of the 
person of the Christ which promised at one time to 
become the orthodox doctrine of the Catholic 
Church, was a phase of Unitarianism. The whole 
period prior to the Council of Nice may be regarded 
as the Unitarian epoch of Christianity, during 
which the predominant opinion, however highly it 
exalted the Christ, stopped short of the ascription 
of proper deity to him. The whole Jewish section 
of the early Church was uncompromisingly Unitarian 
on this article of faith. And the general principles 
which underlie this especial doctrine of Unitarianism, 
as all its other beliefs, are indubitably found, at 
least germinally, in no less an authority than Paul 
of Tarsus. 

Thatreligion can safely disengage itself when need- 
ful from the swaddling-clothes of institutions, and 
freely fashion for itself a new body of dogmas; 
that it is essentially spiritual; that it must be 
rational as well as reverent, must root in philosophy 
and science in order that it may bourgeon and 
blossom into true worship—the epistles of the 
great heresiarch, to whom we chiefly owe it that 
Christianity is a successful schism from Judaism, 
labour to establish according to the knowledge of 
his age and in the vocabulary of his race. 

But from this vast area let us draw back within 
the more compassable field of our own American 
Unitarianism ; in understanding which, we shall 
interpret the various historic phases of this ‘‘ ism” 
at least well enough to be just and charitable 
toward it. 

If we could carry ourselves back to New England 
in the opening of the present century, we should 
find ourselves in a theologic climate which would 
seem ages removed from our era, a lingering relic 
of the glacial period of religion. 

The flamboyant metaphysic of decadent Greece 
had wrought the framework of Christian theology, 
into which the superstition and savagery of senile 
Rome had breathed its spirit, The ignorance of 
the Dark Ages, finding no healthy external know- 
ledge on which to feed, had turned inward upon 
this metaphysic, and Medieval Scholasticism had 
spun the folds of a system as strong as subtle, in 
which reason and conscience lay hopelessly meshed. 
The Reformation did not effectually burst tha 
gossamer-iron of this theology, and its intense 
spiritual experience recast itself in the molds of 
this tyrannous system. Puritanism worked over 
again, under the stress of a morbidly developed 
conscience, this essentially heathenish philosophy ; 
and the result was the theology which landed from 
the ‘* Mayflower” to seed down a new world. 

We have no difficulty in rehabilitating the already 
obsolete theology which throned itself upon the 
brain of the Western world, New England. It exists 
as a curious fossil in our theological museums—the 
venerable Westminster Confession ; secure against 
any unnecessary disturbance at the hands of its 
clerical custodians, and against any impatient de- 
mands for its inspection from the populace. But, 
in the opening of our century, this ghostly docu- 
ment was a living power, a grim shape of terror and 
oppression, which preached from the pulpit, wrote 
the hymns, presided at the prayer-meeting, led the 
family worship, frowned above the secular shelves 
of the library, haunted all life. Let me recall to 
you this remarkable system into which our nine- 
teenth century was expected to pour its fresh, free 
thought contentedly. , 

At the basis of this system was posited a theory 
of the Bible still familiar to us. 

“ The light of nature” is ‘‘ not sufficient to give 
that knowledge of God and of his will which is 
necessary unto salvation. Therefore, it pleased the 
Lord to reveal himself, . . . and to commit the 
same wholly unto writing. These former ways of 
God’s revealing his will unto his people” are ‘now 
ceased.” This book ‘‘ immediately inspired by God, 
and by his singular care and providence kept pure 
in all ages,” constitutes therefore a wholly unique 
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and miraculous work, of which God himself is ‘‘ the 
author.” All that man needs to know is contained 
therein. ‘“ The whole counsel of God concerning all 
things necessary for his own glory, man’s salvation, 
faith, and life, is either expressly set down in Scrip- 
ture, or by good and necessary consequence may be 
deduced from Scripture.” It is a complete en- 
cyclopawdia of needful knowledge, never to be revised 
or re-edited, ‘‘ unto which nothing at any time is to 
be added, whether by new revelations of the spirit 
or traditions of men.” It is “‘ the supreme judge by 
which all controversies of religion are to be 
determined.” 

Out of this miraculous book was drawn, as the 
first article of belief, the doctrine of the Trinity ; 
which, as stated, was to the average mind, what- 
ever refinements of interpretation the clergy might 
put upon it, practical tritheism, or in other words, 
polytheism, heathenism. 

Of this God, or of these gods, was affirmed the 
“ Eternal Decrees,” 

‘God from eternity hath ordained and decreed 
whatever comes to pass; and, in this foreordina- 
tion, for the manifestation of his glory, some mer 
and angels are predestinated unto everlasting life 
and others foreordained unto everlasting death. . . . 
These angels and men, thus predestinated and 
foreordained, are particularly and unchangeably 
designed. . . . Not only the individual elect are 

. Bingled out for salvation, but individuals by the 
same choice are singled out for damnation.” This 
system elaborated a fitting complement of anthro- 
pology for such a theology. The Hebrew stories of 
the Creation and the Garden of Eden were of 
course read not as legends or myths, but as literal 
prose histories, and yielded the following science. 
About six thousand years ago, a pair of human 
beings were made in perfect development, and 
placed in a garden, where they at once proceeded 
to disobey the only command God laid upon them, 
and thus sin entered the race at the fountain-head, 
corrupting and destroying the divine work. 

“The sin of our first parents was permitted by 
God, he having purposed to order it to his own 
glory. By this sin they became dead in sin and 
wholly defiled in all the faculties and parts of soul 
and body. They being the root of all mankind, 
the guilt of this sin was imputed and the same 
death in sin and corrupted nature conveyed to all 
their posterity, whereby we are utterly indisposed, 
disabled, and made opposite to all good, and wholly 
inclined to evil.” Thus, the race was ‘ bound 
over to the wrath of God and the curse of the 
law.” 

To remedy this state of things, the Second 
Person of the Trinity bodied himself in flesh, and 
came upon earth to make expiation for the sin of 
man, who ‘ fully satisfied the justice of the Father 
and purchased salvation for the elect.” This sal- 
vation was only for the elect. 

“Neither are any other redeemed by Christ, 
effectually called, justified, adopted, sanctified, and 
saved, but the elect only.” For the rest of man- 
kind, however good, there is therefore no possibility 
of salvation. “Although they may be called by 
the ministry of the word, and may have some com- 
mon operations of the spirit, yet they cannot be 
saved; much less can men not professing the 
Christian religion be saved in any other way what- 
soever, be they never so diligent to frame their 
lives according to the light of nature and the law 
of the religion they profess. ... . Nay, God doth 
even blind and harden wicked and ungodly men for 
their former sins, and withholdeth from them his 
grace, whereby they might have been enlightened 
in their understanding and wrought upon in their 
hearts.” 

Rightly, doubtless, since “there is no sin go 
small, but that it deserves damnation.” 

A judgment-day winds up this administration of 
the government of earth, whereof it is affirmed :— 

“The end of God’s appointing this day is for 
the manifestation of the glory of his mercy in the 
eternal salvation of the elect, and of his justice in 
the damnation of the reprobate, who shall be cast 
into everlasting torments, and be punished with 
everlasting destruction from the presence of tho 
Lord,” 

This is the Westminster Confession Gospel, in 
merely reading which here to-day one feels guilty of 
blasphemy. This monstrous system of “logic 
linked and strong” had run utterly to seed in such 
extremes as Hopkinsonianism, familiar to all readers 
of Mrs, Stowe’s charming tales of New England life, 
wherein the test of a condition of salvation was the 
being willing to be damned, 


This system sat like an incubus upon New Eng- 
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land; a tyrannous authority, palsying the reason 
in its search for truth; a ghastly horror, chilling 
the sweet sympathies of the heart ; its poison touch 
opiating conscience and drawing a cataract over the 
imagination. What need for reason to study 
nature and history, when every discovery was anti- 
cipated by a book in everybody’s hands? What 
possibility for reason to find out anything new, 
when every discovery was to be squared with the 
views promulgated centuries ago in Israel? What 
breath could the imagination draw in a world over 
which a pall of such horror was spread, when to 
laugh seemed to suspect this ‘‘Dread of Isaac,” 
and to do aught beyond saving souls was a mockery 
of the woe of his wretched victims prisoned beneath 
their feet? What vision could conscience have of 
an Intinite and Eternal Goodness on the throne of 
being, into whose hands it could trust the problems 
of destiny it could not solve ? 

Had this young nation entered its marvellous 
career under the sway of such a religion, it would 
ere this have thrown off religion altogether. In the 
revolutionary change which this century has in- 
troduced in the human outlook, Christianity, if 
identified with Calvinism, would have received from 
our people its déchéance. 

A death of faith or a new growth of faith was 
inevitable. 

There are creative epochs in the history of every 
people, epochs which sorely puzzle the materialis- 
tic philosopher. The opening of our century was 
one of these periods in our land. A yeasty life was 
stirring everywhere beneath the crust of tra- 
ditionalism, in fermenting questionings and strug- 
gling aspirations. Bit hy bit, every portion of the 
traditional system was honey-combed with the efforts 
of thought to get up to the light ; the whole sodden 
body of belief was aérated, sweetness stole through 
the sour lump, and the dough turned to bread on 
which man’s soul could feed and live. 

This new life within the old churches was found 
to be everywhere questioning the same salient 
features of the received system, though with different 
emphasis on its various enormities. It was found 
to be working along certain common lines of thought 
and towards certain common ideals of reconstruction, 
though in all degrees of departure from the con- 
ventional opinions. A unity was perceived under 
the independent attacks being made upon the old 
system, as of some commanding idea marshalling 
the forces in the field. This recognition drew the 
attacking forces together in new fellowships and 
associations. Certain great phrases and words came 
to the front as Jeaders of the movement. One word, 
above all, betokened the inspiring force of the day, 


—Unity. 
God is one. Therefore, unity links all life to- 
gether. Nature reveals the same power with the 


Bible. Reason is divine as well as conscience. All 
races are of one blood. One true light lighteth 
every man that cometh into the world. One family 
bond constitutes all mankind brothers, children of 
one Father. One system of law governs all and 
adjusts destiny impartially unto all. Through all 
and in all, ‘‘one increasing purpose runs” toward 
its own completion. Rightly did this new move- 
ment, bodying the conceptions grouping on this- 
faith of Unity, receive the name of Unitarianism. 

The controversy between Dr, Channing and Dr. 
Worcester precipitated the inevitable separation of 
the new thought from the old; and Unitarianism 
became no longer a school of opinion, but a sect, 
a donomination, ranking in its discipleship the 
best life of New England, and thus influencing 
powerfully the nation. Its true work is not to be 
studied, however, in its denominational Year Book, 
or gauged by its statistical results. As a denomi- 
nation, it could hope to win only the cultivated and 
strengthful minds, and indeed has made little effort 
to lay hold of the great masses of the people. 

Its mission is to be sought in the insistent push 
of the thought it has quickened and the principles 
it has sown through the larger bodies of Orthodox 
Christainity. 

(1) The first phase of this work has been that 
already indicated, the negative task of the solvent. 
The old theology began to disintegrate under the 
criticism called forth by the controversies attending 
the growth of this new ‘‘ ism,” and it has continued 
happily crumbling away ever since. New England 
rang with discussions of dogmas hitherto held un- 
questionable. All that the traditional system 
needed to disprove it was honest and fearless in- 
quiry into its real basis. And this inquiry was 
foreed upon the churches in very self-defence. 
Orthodoxy has never been the old tyranny since 
this controversy fairly opened, The existence over 
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against the orthodox churches of a body of men 
loyal to the Christian name and traditions, yet 
freely examining every ancient dogma and institu- 
tion in the light of the latest knowledge, holding 
no most venerable ‘sanctity safe from inquiry, has 
perpetuated the agitation which it was hoped the 
schism would close. Israel camped over against 
Judah has established a chronic civil war along the 
whole line of the sacred soil, no most isolated spot 
of which was secure against the inroads of these 
northern free thinkers, who impiously claimed the 
very name of the elect people, 

Three-quarters of a century of that constant 
agitation has changed the whole defensive line of 
Orthodoxy. Let any, one who doubts this read, 
for example, the curious books of Rev. Newman 
Smythe, and the vety fine distinction drawn be- 
tween arthodoxy, which of course* is altogether 
lovely and orthodoxism, which is a very naughty 
and dangerous thing, to be carefully shunned by 
all sound people. Orthodoxy has evidently ex- 
perienced religion, and has had a change of heart. 

Of course, I do not for a moment mean to credit 
Unitarianism with the sole credit of this blessed 
change. The change is wrought under climatic con- 
ditions of which Unitarianism itself is but a sign. 
The whole trend of thought during our century has 
been working disintegratingly upon the traditional 
theology. A mighty glacier, from the dark regions 
of eternal winter, drifting slowly down into the free 
and open seas, finds the tossing waves wear it 
away, the warm currents of the Gulf Stream thaw 
out its bases, the caressing air melts its jagged 
edges, and the all-searching sun eat out its very 
heart of ice, till it seems ready to topple over and 
disappear forever. But this must be honestly said, 
that the naturalising on our soil of the European 
criticism and science which has chiefly wrought the 
disintregation of Calvinism has been due to the 
stalwart body of thinkers who, thrown off from the 
old churches, have crystallised in the fellowship of 
Unitarianism. 

To say this is to confess an inestimable debt of 
gratitude due to them from all-in the old churches 
who love liberty and do worship to truth, who re- 
joice in the freer range of thought and the gentler 
air in which now they walk. 

It was no easy task to brave the tyranny of pub- 
lic opinion, when that vox populi was verily vox dei ; 
to question traditional beliefs, when to doubt was 
an evident token of foreordination to eternal woe. 
It laid these men under the suspicion of those they 
loved, called upon them to part with associations 
and friendships held very dear, branded them with 
ugly names, and clothed them with calumny. 

The saintly Channing could find no pulpit open 
to him in this city. The devout Bellows was 
called, in this same city, “infidel.” How hard this 
trial was to these brave souls we see in a touching 
glimpse of his inner experiences in those early 
days, given us in a letter of Dr. Bellows, where he 
sighs over the loneliness and isolation in which he 
found bimself here. 

All honour to these pioneers of free thought in 
our American Christianity ! 

When a tidal wave dashes against the rockbound 
coast of an isolated island and plows out a harbour, 
into which the navies of the earth may enter, bring- 
ing all the treasures of a world-wide life, we do not 
credit it with the might which works this beneficent 
change, but rather the deep throb of the ocean’s 
vasty mass. Yet nove the less do we owe all thanks 
to the drops which freely joined to form the fore- 
front of this general movement, and rose into the 
superbly cresting billow that hurled itself against 
the sharp crags and steely walls of stone, spending 
itself to open a land to larger light and life. 

(2) The second phase of the Mission of Uni- 
tarianism, as I read its story, is a positive essay of 
reconstruction. Its influence, I know, is usually 
regarded by the orthodox as purely negative. Men 
who are ready to concede that it has had a useful 
work to perform as a solvent of the old ecrystal- 
lisations cannot see that it has made any efforts to- 
ward a new, and higher crystallisation of thought, 
Its negations, they say, were needful and serviceable, 
however exaggerated ; but its affirmations, if indeed 
it has any clearly formulated, are either a return to 
the sub-Christian truths, the great intuitions 
common to humanity, or a departure into anti- 
christian doctrines, 

Unitarianism has not ended in mere negations, 
If that were sc, whence the positive and beautiful 
life it has fed? Did the saintly Channing feed his 
soul on any mere anti-trinitarianism? Did the 
strong-souled Bellows suck the juices of his rich 
spiritual being from the negation of the five 
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points of Calvinism? Where such men grow, 
there must be roots into some very positive 
spiritual truths. Nor would it be a light yield to 
the cause of positive Christianity, if this movement 
had only thrown our religion back into its deepest 
roots,—the basic intuitions and instincts of man- 
kind; and struck down these tap-roots into the 
alone true soil of any enduring and noble religion, 
—reason. Keligion which runs out into excessive 
_ doctrinal foliage will surely exhaust itself, and sink 
into decay and death. The only remedy is the 
pruning-knife. It may even need to be cut down 
to its very roots. And this cutting down, which 
seems so destructive, is She most positive of 
reconstructive efforts. You, do not charge the 
gardener with being merely a \Westructive, when he 
thus deals with a tree. No more should you charge 
the spiritual husbandman who thus forces theology 
back to a new sprouting. This is the positiyveness 
of germinal force, holding the promise and potency 
of whole harvests-of new fruit. 

There are no negations so sweeping and dangerous 
as the affirmations of superstition. The most 
powerful plea against all faith is made by a church 
which imposes an elaborate system of oracular 
dogmas, which ring hollow tothe knock of rational 
Inquiry. Catholic Kurove to day is illustrating the 
value of such positive doctrines. The only true 
positiveness in doctrine is reasonableness. Carry 
down the roots of faith below all secondary soils, 
external authorities of councils or of books, into 
‘the constitution and nature of things,” and you 
have struck hold in a soil sure to feed the future 
with beneficent and beautiful beliefs. : 

But indeed this is by no means all the contri- 
bution of Unitarianism toward a positive Chris- 
tianity higher and purer than the effete theology 
which it has sought to supersede. It has not been 
content with going back of it to the few simple 
human verities of religion on which Christianity 
grows. It has endeavoured, with more or less 
success, to force forward a new sprouting of doc- 
trine from the old trunk and branches. It has 
sought, with what results I do not now inquire, to 
educe from the traditional formulas fresh and 
living conceptions, new and higher forms of the 
substance of all beliefs. Read ‘Orthodoxy, its 
Truths and Errors,” by the venerable James Free- 
man Clarke, and you will see with what earnest- 
ness the effort is made, not merely to point out 
the crudities and follies of the old beliefs, but 
to find out the soul of truth in things erroneous, 
and to clothe it with a new and more reasonable 
form, He lays bare unsparingly the unceason of 
the traditional dogmas one by one; but then, 
with rare wisdom and reverence, he seeks out the 
reasonable idea latent somewhere in every great 
belief that has inspired men, and thus extricates 
a spiritual body for the resurrected Christianity. 
Again, I say, we need not concern ourselves now 
with the success of his difficult and delicate en- 
deavour, but only with the aim. And this shows 
Unitarianism seeking to throw away only the husk, 
in order to preserve the grain, striving after a new 
and higher expression of the old formulas. The 
Bible is denied as a miraculous book, infallible, 
oracular; but it is affirmed as the supreme and 
sacred book of religion, which is to feed the children 
of the future as of the past, and voice the worship 
of the coming generations as it has done that of 
the generations behind us. The Trinity is denied 
as the heathen tritheism which it practically be- 
comes in the old dogmas; but it is affirmed as the 
expression of the manifoldness in unity of the 
Divine Being, as the natural symbol of that three- 
fold revelation of the One God which seems to 
sum up all possible modes of his self-manifesta- 
tion, nature, history, and the individual soul. Dr. 
Rufus Ellis uses the Gloria in his service. Dr. 
Osgood told me that he did not change his con- 
ception of the Trinity in leaving Unitarianism and 
coming among us. 

So with every other special doctrine. Reason 
dispossesses the pretensions of superstition, but re- 
enthrones the realities of religion; and every 
thought, royal by right divine, finds its domain 
still secure, 

Concerning the heart of the Christian faith, as held 
in Orthodoxy, Unitarianism is not the mere nega- 
tion it appears, but is an effort at a truer affirma- 
tion. Certainly, Unitarianism does deny the tradi- 
tional conception of the person of the Christ out- 
right. It grants to him no proper and absolute 
Deity. 

But even here be it noted that Unitarianism 
differs very widely within itself from what used to 
be called Socinianism up to Arianism, Some, most, 
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hold Jesus to have been a pure and proper man, 
though the highest and best of men. Some hold, 
or did hold, him to have been a pre-existent being, 
angel or archangel, as apparently did Channing. 
This latter view shades up into the ancient Arian- 
ism, between which and Orthodoxy there is the 
difference of metaphysic, into which I counsel you 
never lightly to stray ; for there lies no end to the 
mind 
“Tn wandering mazes lost,”’ 


But under no form is Unitarianism unable with 
honesty to use the Scripture language concerning 
Christ. How indistinguishably nigh it can come to 
Orthodoxy in reverence for the Christ you may see, 
if you will, in that rich book of Dr. Sears, ‘‘ The 
Heart of the Gospel,” or that fascinating story of 
Dr. Clarke, “ Thomas Didymus.” 

In so far as Unitarianism rises above criticism 
into philosophy, and becomes not merely a science 
of religion, but a religion, it reaffirms the faith in 
the incarnation, finds a higher form for this ancient 
and basic belief of Christendom, and worships the 
divine immanency in man, of which Jesus is the 
supreme symbol. 

This little tract in my hand, setting forth the be- 
liefs of Unitarians, or better still the volume of 
sermons entitled ‘‘ Affirmations of Unitarianism,” 
suffice to satisfy any one that, whatever he thinks 
of these results, this movement has tended toward 
a new and higher constructive utterance. It is not 
the spirit which denieth, as Mephistopheles defined 
himself. It, too, in its way, is ‘the everlasting 
yea” of Carlyle. 

Herein, also, is its mission, to induce and further 
the reconstruction of Christian belief to the end 
that a firmer and more positive ‘‘ yea”? may voice 
to the poor human soul the certainty of its hopes, 
the fidelity of its faiths. Such a reconstruction of 
the old beliefs into reasonable forms, consonant 
with our highest knowledge and conservative of the 
power which lay in the old old story is the crying 
need of our age, heart-sick with uncertainties, 
weary of doubts, hungering as man ever must 
hunger for some bond fide faiths on which he can 
meet the duties of life, resist its temptations, endure 
its trials with serene and patient confidence. The 
churches fear to essay this perilous task. They see 
the good land beyond the river, but 

‘* Linger shivering on the brink, 
And fear to launch away.” 

All thanks to that body of brave men who, 
whether they be on the further shore or only in the 
river on their rafts, dare the attempt, rebuking thus 
our cowardice and pointing out the way. 

(3) Thus, we reach that phase of the Mission of 
Unitarianism which the gifted Starr King presented 
as pre-eminently its characteristic, in his famous 
sermon in the Pitts-street Chapel Course. 

This course of sermons was arranged to give a 
representative of each of the chief denominations a 
hearing on behalf of his Church. Starr King 
chose as the theme of his discourse ‘ Spiritual 
Christianity,” ‘‘ which is independent of institutions 
and systems, which is the substance and soul in all 
creeds and organisations, which declares itself not 
through councils and catechisms, but through wor- 
ship and life, and by which, as a common vitality 
through diverse fractions, the Church out of many 
members is made one body.” 

There is such a common Christianity in every 
sect of Christendom. That common life breathes 
from our hymn-books, exhales from such a thesaurus 
of prayers as our Prayer Book, is written in the 
biographies of the saints, shines luminously from 
the daily lives of hosts of men and women who, 
differing in creed and ritual and discipline, show 
one spirit, even the spirit which was in Christ 
Jesus. No sect has a monopoly of it. All sects 
live it forth. 

But, in most sects, it is sorely encumbered with 
the means devised to promote its growth ; it 
struggles against a heavy, superincumbent mass of 
dogmas and institutions. Time and attention are 
drawn away from the culture of the spirit to the care 
of the body in which it is housed. Secondary and sub- 
ordinate elements in religion usurp the place of the 
one alone essential. Differences generated over 
these lower interests sunder sects in strife, and the 
very sense of unity is lost. 

Truly, it is a noble claim for any church that its 
mission is to call the various sects on to that which 
they all concede to be the substance of their varying 
forms, and to reunite them in a religion of the 
spirit. 

Unitarisnism may not live up to this high ideal. 
It may drop into a new spirit of sectism, and be- 
come a dogma of undogmaticalness, an institution 


of institutionlessness, and anti-Trinitarianism as un- 
spiritual as Trinitarianism often is. But upon the 
whole, allowing for human weakness and the pecu- 
liar strain of such an ideal, it has been true to its 
mission. Professor Swing regards it as succeeding 
where Quakerism has failed, because of its im. 
poyerished mental life and its maimed social life, 
Certainly, its typical representative in our land, 
Channing, was a splendid specimen of spiritual 
Christianity, its symbol in a life, 

Is not the clue here to that posture of Unitarian- 
ism which most troubles good Christian people in 
the Orthodox Churches? Its negations concerning 
the Christ may grieve and hurt us at times, we may 
feel that its attempts to account for him are as un- 
satisfactory as the elaborate metaphysic with which 
the humanity is sublimated away into pure deity ; but 
is not the essence of faith in the Christ, after all, 
somewhat back of and beyond all this strife of 
tongues about the mystery of his unique personality, 
in a loyal following of his life as the true ideal of 
character? Ah, my brothers! that isa faith in 
Jesus as much harder than the lofty formulas of 
the Nicene Creed as a life is harder than a philo- 
sophy. This, and not any negations of Orthodox 
Christology, is the essence of the Unitarian gospel 
of the Christ. Think about him as you can, it says, 
but believe in him as the ‘ Master of Life,” and fol- 
low him. Win as correct a theory of the Christ as 
possible, but win the Christly life, 

And so we have the phenomenon, go puzzling to 
the mere dogmatist, of men without any belief 
about him which would pass muster in an Orthodox 
church showing his presence in them, of men of all 
shades of opinion concerning him alike breathing 
forth in spirit. 

No sane man doubts that the future is to have a 
religion. ew wise men care to speculate as to the 
precise form of that religion of the future. ‘It 
doth not yet appear what we shall be.” But the 
law of Evolution would seem to show beyond a 
doubt that the incoming future will prove a develop- 
ment of the outgoing past, a nobler and more 
spiritual phrase of the essential faiths now inspiring 
progressive civilisation—Christianity. The crown- 
ing task of Unitarianism I expect to prove the 
preservation of the historic continuity of progress 
in religion, And I count it the highest honour of 
Dr. Bellows that, above any other one man, it is 
due to him that this eager body of truth-seekers in 
the crucial hour of their denominuation’s history 
were held loyal tothe Christian name in the lines of 
histori¢ religion, whereby this noble mission in the 
future shall not be filched from them, nor Chris- 
tianity’s advance-guard be lost to it. Then showed 
he that rare wisdom of the prophet, }‘‘He that 
believeth shall not make haste.” 

As though Providence were preparing this body 
for such a mission it has from that hour, while 
moving steadily on, none the less experienced a 
new sense of continuity with the old bodies, a de- 
sire for elements it at first seemed to slight ; and 
thus, in a higher sense than it perchance dreams, the 
Unity in which it believes is fulfilling itself through 
the inspiration of the Spirit. 


Norrise Hinu.—A very handsome piano has 
been presented to Miss Humphreys by some of the 
friends of the congregation of The Mall Church, at 
this place, on the occasion of her retirement from 
amongst them, The testimcnial is in memory of 
the services Miss Humphreys rendered to the 
church for many years as honorary harmoniumist 
and choir leader. The teachers and scholars, past 
and present, have also made known their attach- 
ment to the same lady by presenting her with a box 
of books,—Carlyle, Lamb, Dickens, ‘‘ The Gentle 
Life,” &c., fourteen volumes in all. 


Rey. W. R. Swans, Unitarian minister of Kings 
Lynn, has been elected a Fellow of the Royal 
Society of Literature. 
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Hotnoway’s Pitus.—The chief wonder of modern times, 
—This incomparable Medicine increases the appetite, 
strevgthens the stomach, cleanses the liver, corrects 
biliousness, and prevents flatulency; it purifies the 
system, invigorates the nerves, and re-instates sound 
health. The enormous demand for these Pills throughout 
the globe might cause astonishment were it not known 
that a single trial convinces the most sceptical that no 
medicine equals Holloway’s Pills in its ability to lessen 
or remove all complaints incidental to the human race. 
They are a blessing to the aiflicted, and a boon to all, 
The purification of the blood, removal of all restraints 
from the secretive organs, and gentle aperient action, are 
the prolific sources of the extensive curative range of 
Holloway’s Pills, 
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THE FUNERAL OF EMERSON. 
ADDRESS BY JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE, D.D 


This assembly has come together not only to 
testify its respect for one of the greatest thinkers 
and writers of our time, but also it is drawn to this 
place by gratitude for the strength, help, and inspira- 
tion which has been given to us through the mediation 
of this noble soul. It is not for me, itis not for 
this hour, to say what ought to be said of the genius 
which has kindled the fires of thought in two con- 
tinents. The present moments belong to reverential 
love. We thank God here for the influences which 
haye made us all better. The voice now hushed 
never spoke but to lift us to a higher plane of 
generous sentiment. The hand now still never 
wrote except to take us out of ‘our dreary routine 
of sense, worldliness, and sin,” into communion 
with whatever is noblest, purest, highest. By the 
side of this revered form, we thank God that 
through all these years we have been made better 
by his words and his life, He has been a preacher 
of righteousness to this and other lands. When 
he left the pulpit, he said, in his farewell sermon, 
that he did not relinquish his profession,—that he 
hoped, whatever was his work, to be still a 
teacher of God’s truth. How well has he kept 
that promise! No one can say, till the day of 
judgment declares it, how large a part of the 
genuine faith in the things not seen but eternal 
has come to us from the depths of his spiritual 
insight. He was one of God’s seers; and he was 
sent to us at atime like the one of which it is 
written, ‘‘ The Word of the Lord was precious in 
those days: there was no open vision.” Men lived 
by past inspirations, with no faith in the possibility 
of any new revelation to the soul of the divine will. 
No doubt they did well to resort to the words of 
ancient prophets until the day should dawn and the 
day-star arise in their own hearts. That day 
dawned anew when the sight of the divine truth 
kindled a light in the solemn eyes of Channing and 
created a new power which spoke from the lips of 
Emerson. Yet the young and hopeful listened with 
joy to this morning song, they looked gladly to this 
auroral light. When the little book ‘ Nature” 
was published, it seemed to some of us a new re- 
velation. Mr. Kmergon then said what has been the 
text of his life, ‘‘ Let the single man plant himself 
on his instincts, and the great world will come 
round to him.” He did not reply to his critics. 
He went on his way. And to-day we see that the 
world has come round to him, He is the preacher 
of spiritual truth to our age. We understand 
through him what Jesus meant when he said, ** You 
must eat my flesh and drink my blood.” Our souls 
have been fed by his life. We have been nourished 
by his character more than by his words. He has 
been bread and wine to us—the bread of strength, 
the wine of joy. 

The saying of the liturgy is true and wise, that 
‘tin the midst of life we are in death.” But it ig 
still more true that ‘‘ in the midst of death we are 
in life.” Do we ever believe so much in immortality 
ag when we look on such a dear and noble face, now 
so still, which a few hours ago was radiant with 
thought and love? ‘He is not here: he is risen.” 
That power which we knew,—that soaring intelli- 
gence, that soul of fire, that ever-advancing spirit, 
—that cannot have been suddenly annihilated with 
the decay of these earthly organs, It has left its 
darkened dust behind. It has outsoared the shadow 
of our night. God does not trifle with his crea- 
tures by bringing to nothing the ripe fruit of the 
ages by the lesion of a cerebral cell or some bodily 
tissue. Life does not die, but matter dies off from 
it. The highest energy we know, the soul of man, 
the unit in which meet intelligence, imagination, 
memory, hope, love, purpose, insight,—this agent 
of immense resource and boundless power,—this 
has not been subdued by its instrument. When 
we think of such an one as he, we can only think of 
life, never of death, 

Such was his own faith, as expressed in his paper 
on Immortality. But he himself was the best ar- 
gument for immortality, Like the greatest thinkers, 
he did not rely on logical proof, but on the higher 
evidence of universal instincts,—the vast streams 
of belief which flow through human thought like 
currents in the ocean ; those shoreless rivers which 
for eyer roll along their paths in the Atlantic and 
Pacific, not restrained by banks, but guided by the 
revolutions of the globe and the attractions of the 
sun. 

Mr. Emerson stated such indications 
tality as these: That all 
stability and permanence, 


of*immor- 
great natures love 
“ Eiverything here,” 
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he says, “is prospective.” ‘The mind delights the Canary Islands, presided, and was supported on 


in immense time.” ‘“ We are not interested in 
anything which ends,” ‘ AllI have seen teaches me 
to trust the Creator for what I have not seen.” 
** All the ways of virtuous living lead upwards and 
not downwards.” 

In his “ Threnody” he shows us how the Deep 
Heart said to him :— 


‘¢ When the scanty shores are full 
With Thought’s perilous, whirling pool ; 
When frail Nature can be more, 

Then the spirit strikes the hour ; 
My servant Death, with solving rite, 
Pours finite into infinite.” 


There are few who remain who remember the 
beginnings of this long progress. The first time I 
saw him I went with Margaret Fuller to hear him 
preach in the church on Hanover-street. Neither 
of us then knew him. We sat in the gallery, and 
felt that a new influence, sweet and strong, had 
come. Then I recall his kindness, after I came to 
have his acquaintance, and how he gaye me to print 
in a Western magazine four of his early poems, the 
first ever printed. Next, I think of the group 
which always collected at his lectures, ever the 
same persons, those who came to be fed, and never 
went away hungry. After that were the days of the 
Transcendental Club, which we called the “ Like- 
minded,”—I suppose because no two of us 
thought alike. One summer afternoon we 
came to Concord and had one meeting in 
his parlour. There was George Ripley, ad- 
mirable talker, most genial of men; and 
Orestes A. Brownson, full of intelligence, courage, 
and industry, who soon went over into the Roman 


Catholic Church; and James Walker, of whom 
Mr. Emerson once said to me, “I have come to 
Boston to hear Dr. Walker thunder this evening ” ; 
Theodore Parker and many others. Days of enthu- 
siasm and youthful hope, when the world seemed 
so new and fair, life so precious, when new reyela- 
tions were close at hand as we thought, and some 
new Plato or Shakespeare was about toappear. We 
dwelt in what Halleck calls “the dear charm of 
life’s illusive dream”; and the man who had the 
largest hope of all, yet joined with the keenest eye 
to detect every fallacy, was Ralph Waldo Emerson. 
We looked to him as our master, And now the 
world calls himits master—in insight, judgment, 
charm of speech, unfailing courage, endless aspira- 
tion. We say of himas Goethe of Schiller :—‘ Lo, 
he went onward, ever onward, for all these years, 
—then, indeed, he had gone far enough for this 
earth. For care is taken that trees shall not grow 
up to heaven.” His work, like that of the apostle, 
was accomplished by the quantity of soul that was 
in him,—not by mere vower of intellect, but ‘by 
pureness, by knowledge, by long suffering, by kina- 
ness, by the Holy Spirit, by love unfeigned, by the 
word of truth, by the armour of righteousness on 
the right iand and the left.” 
Let us then ponder his words :— 
‘* Wilt thou not ope thy heart to know 
What rainbows teach and sunsets show ? 
Voice of earth to earth returned, 
Prayers of saints that inly burned, 
Saying, What zs excellent, 
As God lives, 13 permanent ; 
Hearts are dust, hearts’ loves remain ; 
Hearts’ love will meet thee again. 
* * * * * * * * * 
House and tenant go to ground, 
Lost in God, in Godhead found.” 


A SONNET ON EMERSON. 
BY A, BRONSON ALGOTT, 


His harp is silent: shall successors rise, 

Touching with venturous hand the trembling string, 
Kindle glad raptures, visions of surprise, 

And wake to eestacy each slumbering thing ? 

Shall life and thought flash new in wondering eyes, 
As when the seer transcendent, sweet, and wise, 
World-wide his native melodies did sing, 

Flushed with fair hopes and ancient memories ? 
Ab, no! That matchless lyre shall silent lie : 

None hath the vanished minstrel’s wondrous skill 
To touch that instrument with art and will, 

With him, winged poesy doth droop and die ; 
While our dull age, left voiceless, must lament 
The bard high heaven had for its service sent. 


GuovorsterR.—On Monday, in connection with 
the re-opening services held on Sunday, a public 


meeting was held at the Masonic Hall, when about 
two hundred sat down. Major W. E. Price, who 
‘had only just arrived in England from a yisit to 


the platform by Mr. W. P. Price ‘and the resident 
and visiting ministers, the hall being well filled, 
During the evening a small choir sang some pieces, 
and one or two solos, duets, and quartets were also 
given. In opening the proceedings, the Chairman 
remarked that the attendances at the servic-s on 
the previous day had testified to the undoubted 
interest the Gloucester people had taken in the pro- 
pagation of the doctrines held by the Free Christian 
or Unitarian Church, Though they as Unitarians 
differed widely from many of their Nonconformist 
berthren on points of; doctrine and practice, he 
thought Nonconformisthad some intereststhat were 
identical, and he was pad to notice that they had 
striven together in the/cause of religious and political 
freedom. » They as Unitarians gloried'in that they 
carried their individual freedom into their Church, 
and were not bound to any particular creed, but 
were allowed freedom in thought and belief. Mr. 
W. P. Price, who next addressed the meeting, 
referred to his association with their place of 
worship, where, he said, he had received his first 
religious impressions, and within the boundaries of 
which rested the mortal remains of his father and 
grandfather, He should never cease to regard it 
with affection, and it occurred to him as a matter of 
reproach and rebuke that their chapel, which was 
the oldest Nonconformist place of worship in the 
city, had not met with that support which ought to 
have been accorded to it. He referred to the 
different controversies that had troubled the 
Christian Church on points of doctrine, and re- 
marked that, though they had been taunted with 
wresting the Scriptures to their own views, they had 
been borne out in the construction they had put 
upon different texts by the rendering given by the 
revisers of the New Testament. He paid a high 
compliment to the scholarly ability with which the 
chairman of the Revision Committee (the Bishop of 
this diocese) hod conducted his coadjutors through 
their labours, and thought Unitarians had 
nothing to fear from the Revised Version, but, on the 
contrary, had every reason to accept it with gratitude. 
A religion that knew how to accept every fresh 
revelation of nature, thereby becoming more and 
more acquainted with Nature’s God, must prosper, 
They would find that as time went on they would 
be held in greater respect, and that their views 
would become more and more acceptable, Mr, G. 
St. Clair, F'.G.S., of Birmingham, then gaye an 
address on ‘‘Our Church work as affected by 
modern biological discoveries.” The Rey. W. CG, 
Walters, of Kidderminster, followed with an ad- 
dress on the proceedings of the conference recently 
held at Liverpool. The Rey, A. N. Blatchford, of 
Bristol, spoke on ‘‘ Western work, western history, 
and western prospects.” The Rey. J. 0. Hurst, of 
Cheltenham, spoke on the subject, ‘‘ Success to the 
Gloucester Church.” The Rey. G. Knight replied, 
reciprocating the kind expressions used towards the 
Gloucester Church by Mr. Hurst. Dr. Bond then 
made a few remarks, based on “ Success to our 
neighbouring churches.” The Rey. W. Birks, of 
Stroud, replied. Mr. J. Ashbee proposed a yote of 
thanks to the visiting ministers and other speakers, 
and Alderman Reynolds proposed a yote of thanks 
to the Chairman. The compliment was acknow- 
ledged, and the proceedings were brought to a close 
by the singing of “ God Save the Queen.” 
Porrsmouru.—We regret to learn that the Rev. 
T. Timmins, minister of the Unitarian Church, 
High-street, is suffering from nervous debility and 
depression induced by overwork and anxiety, and 
has been recommended by his medical adviser to 
relinquish his ministerial work for the present, 
Rest for some months and change of scene are 
considered necessary; and we are sure that it is 
the sincere wish, not only of the reverend gentle- 
man’s congregation, but of the community in which 
he has actively engaged in good work, that he may 
soon be restored to his usual health. He will leave 
Portsmouth in a few weeks for a lengthened and 
much-needed holiday.—Hampshire Telegraph. 


Mipranp CurisTiAn Unton SunpAy Sonoon Asso- 
o1AT10oN.—The sixth annual meeting of the members 
of this Association was held on Saturday afternoon 
last, at the schools attached to the Chureh of the 
Messiah, Broad-street, Birmingham, Mr. Councillor 
H. Payton, President, in the chair, About 180 
persons were present, among whom were the other 
officers of the Association, viz., the Rey. W. Carey 
Walters and Mr. W. J. Cross (Vice-Presidents), Mr. 
H. New, jun. (Hon. Sec. and Treasurer), Mr. H. 
Parker (Auditor), and Mr. J. H. Dance (Visitor) ; 
the Rey. Dr. Crosskey, Dr, Laird Collier, Dr, Magin- 
nis, H, Hachus, J. B, Gardner and Thomas Pipe; 
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Messrs, J. Reynolds (President of the Manchester 
District Sunday School Association), W. Gill (from 
the North Midland Sunday School Association), D. 
Heap, T. G. Lee, EH. H.Lee, J. Cross, 8. Greenway, G. 
Austin, T, Marsh, T. W. Ryland, W.J. Tranter, Geo. 
Titterton, T. H. Russell, J, Stooke, Dean, Edmunds, 
&e., and several ladies. The annual Report and 
Treasurer’s Account having been printed, were dis- 
tributed among those present and taken as read. 
Mr. Dance (Visitor) read his report. On the mo- 
tion of the Chairman, seconded by Mr. Edmunds 
(Old Meeting), the reports were adopted. On the 
motion of the Chairman, seconded by Dr. Crosskey, 
the thanks of the meeting were given to the retiring 
officers, and the following were elected for the en- 
suing year:—President: t.\e Rev. W. Carey Wal- 
ters. Vice-Presidents : the Rev. Thomas Pipe (the 
Lye) and Mr. T. G. Lee, Seeretary and Treasurer ; 
Mr. H. New, jun, Auditor: Mr. T. F. Derrington. 
Visitor : Mr. Geo. Titterton, The Chairman and 
Mr. W. J. Tranter (Church of the Messiah) were 
appointed delegates to the Sunday School Associa- 
tion annual meeting on June 2. On the proposi- 
tion of the Chairman, seconded by the Rev. W. 
Carey Walters, a cordial welcome was given to 
Messrs. J. Reynolds and W. Gill, and these gentle- 
men haying acknowledged the compliment on be- 
half of their respective associations, the first part of 
the meeting terminated. The company were en- 
tertained at tea in the lower schoolroom by the 
kindness of the Church of the Messiah teachers and 
friends, and after this was over they returned to the 
upper room, After singing a hymn a paper was 
read by the Rev. J. B. Gardner on ‘‘ Why do so 
many of our Hlder Scholars leave us ?” The dis- 
cussion was opened by Mr. Titterton, who was 
followed by the Revs. W. Carey Walters and Dr. 
Crosskey; Messrs. W. Gill, J. Reynolds, W. J. 
Cross, W. J. Tranter, J. H, Dance, the Rev. Dr. 
Collier, Mr. Hemming, and the Chairman. Mr. 
Gardner having replied, a vote of thanks to the 
Church of the Messiah teachers and friends for their 
hospitality was moved by the Rey. H. Eachus, se- 
conded by the Rev. Peter Dean, and carried, and 
the meeting concluded, 

Hincxiry,—On Sunday morning, May 14, a me- 
morial service was held in the Great Meeting to in- 
augurate a tablet to the late Mr, A. Atkins. There 
was a large congregation, benches being required to 
supplement the crowded pews, The preacher was 
the Rey. J. C. Lunn, of Leicester, who had known 
Mr. Atkins for many years. His very appropriate 
and thoughtful sermon, from the text ‘‘ There is no 
night there,” was greatly enhanced by a most im- 
pressive and sympathetic delivery. Some friends 
assisting the choir sang Elvey’s Anthem ‘‘ The souls 
of the righteous are in the hands of God.” The 
tablet of white marble, carved in relief with lilies 
and sprays of ivy, bears the inscription :—‘‘In 
grateful remembrance of Arthur Atkins, who died 
Jan. 5, 1882, aged forty-one years, greatly beloved 
and mourned by his family and fellow-townsmen, 
Of simple manners and pure speech he had great 
tenderness of heart. Practical wisdom and an up- 
right intelligent soul, and all his gifts he freely used 
for the good of those about him. This tablet was 
given by his workpeople and friends who worshipped 
with him here, by whom his example is held ever 
worthy of imitation. One of those benignant souls 
who, without astonishing posterity, make a happy 
difference in the lives about them, and in this way 
left the average of earthly joy.” 

RocupanE.—On Sunday evening last Black- 
water-street Church was crowded to hear a lecture 
by the Rey. T. Carter, on ‘God not Wicked : God 
is Good.” Most of the Secularists from Rochdale 
and neighbourhood were present, and their leaders 
took active part in the after proceedings. The 
lecture was prompted by one given the previous Sun- 
day on ‘‘ The Wickedness of God,” by Dr. Aveling. 
After the regular service nearly all the congregation 
remained to a conference on the subject of the 
lecture. Then ensued a very animated discussion 
on the points raised in the lecture, and mostly be- 
tween the leading Secularists present and the 
lecturer, and which was listened to with the keenest 
interest by the congregation. After one and a-half 
hour’s spirited debate, an unexpected vote of thanks 
was unanimously tendered [to Mr. Carter, In 
acknowledgment, Mr. Carter said it was with much 
pleasure he received so cordial an expression of 
their kindly feeling, and that it would be to him a 
far greater pleasure if all his hearers could arrive 
at a settled and inspiring belief as he had in an All- 

Wise and All-Good God, for he was assured that 
were itso, such a belief would add immensely to 
their satisfaction, comfort, and happiness, and nerve 
their lives to even nobler purposes. 
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Mora Rrrorm Union.—A crowded drawing-room 
meeting of ladies was held on the 24th inst., under 
the auspices of this Society, at-58, Porchester-ter- 
race, to hear an address from Dr. E. Blackwell, on 
“Wrong and Right Methods of Dealing with Social 
Evil.” The address, based on facts elicited in evi- 
dence before the Select Committee of the House of 
Lords on the Traffic in Girls, was followed by a re- 
solution adopting a petition, which had been pre- 
viously formulated, for raising the age of the 
protection of minors, and which embodied the 
principle that person should be considered as sacred 
as property. The petition will be sent to both 
Houses, The address lasted an hour and a half, 
and was listened to with unbroken attention. At 
its close a unanimous desire was expressed that Dr, 
Blackwell should repeat it at a later date, and it 


was proposed to be then given before a mixed audi- | 


ence of gentlemen and ladies. 

Unversity Connege.—The distribution of prizes 
in connection with the Faculty of Medicine took place 
at University College on Wednesday week. The 
Warl of Kimberley, President of the College, was in 
the chair. Mr. John Erie Erichsen, F.R.S., distri- 
buted the prizes, Entrance exhibitions had been 
obtained by W. M. Bayliss, J. R. Bradford, and 
Raymond Johnson, all of London. The Atchison 
Scholarship was awarded to W. C. Wilkinson, of 
Sydney ; and the Atkinson Morley Surgical Scholar- 
ship and the Bruce Medal to S. H. ©. Mar- 
tin, of Jamaica. Gold medals were taken by 
J. W. Carr, of London (anatomy); P. Flemming, 
of London (physiology) ; P. V. Appleby, of Black- 
heath {(chemistry); EH. W. von Tunzelmann, of 
Wimbledon (medicine); and S. H. CO. Martin, of 
Jamaica (surgery). The silver medal of zoology 
and comparative anatomy was awarded to F. W. 
Oliver, of Kew; the gold Fellowes medal, for 
clinical medicine, was taken by W. C. Wilkinson, of 
Sydney; and the Liston gold medal, for clinical 
surgery, by EH. N. Sheldrake, of Ipswich.—Mr. 
Erichsen addressed the students, remarking that 
the medical profession, like that of letters, was a 
republic, and that there was no profession in which 
family influence or connection availed so little. 
There was no door in that profession which could 
be shut in the face of a man of ability, energy, and 
character, Medicine was never stationary, and it 
required diligent study to keep abreast. A student 
must be prepared to clear his mind of what was old 
and effete, and must expect constant revolutions.— 
The Karl of Kimberley, in moving a vote of thanks 
to Mr. Erichsen, expressed the pleasure which he 
felt in seeing that so many of the students were 
from the colonies. Reference had been made to 
changes in medicine, but it was also true that change 
was going on in thought, politics, and science. He 
believed in progress, and he believed it would work 
for good.—The vote of thanks was cordially passed, 
and the proceedings terminated. 

Miss Puiue’s Concert,—The announcement of 
Miss Elizabeth Philp’s Concert at St. James’s Hall, 
attracted a numerous and fashionable audience on 
the 19th inst., and judging from the general and at 
times enthusiastic applause with which the greater 
portion of the lengthy programme was received it 
may very fairly be assumed that the concert was a 
success. The vocalists were Mrs. Hutchinson, Mrs. 
Pearsall Clarke, Miss Elizabeth Philp, Madame An- 
toinette Sterling, and Madame Isabel Fassett ; Mr. 
Perey Blandford, Mr. Theo, Marzials, Mr. May- 
brick, Mr. Arthur L. Oswald, and the London Vocal 
Union under the direction of Mr. Frederick Walker. 
The first part opened with:a part song, “ This 
Pleasant Month of May,’ by the London Vocal 
Union, which, together with the other part songs 
allotted to that talented company, viz.: ‘‘ What is 
Love,” and ‘‘ The Owl sits up in the Ivy Bush,” 
both of which are Miss Philp’s composition, were 
well rendered. Madame Antoinette Sterling sang 
Blumenthal’s ‘‘ Sunshine and Rain,” and HE. Philp’s 
“The Poacher’s Widow,” the first being encored, 
for which was substituted ‘‘ Down the Long Avenue.” 
Madame Isabel Fassett’s rendering of Lover’s song, 
“What will you do, Love?” and H. Philp’s new 
song, “ Little Wanderers,” with organ accompani- 
ment, was very pleasing and effective. A large 
proportion of the vocal music was the production of 
the Beneficiare, and fully maintained her reputation 
as an original and pleasing composer. 
Hutchinson was encored in HK. Philp’s ‘ Voices of 
Nature,” and Mr. Maybrick in Stephen Adam’s 
‘Little Hero.” The Instrumentalists were, Miss 
Annie Waugh (pianoforte), deservedly encored for 
her execution of ‘ Souvenir de Versailles,” by Jules 
de Sivrai, and Monsieur Ondricek (violin), who de- 
clined a similar honour for his splendid perform- 
ance of Ernst’s ‘Airs Hongrois,” Perhaps the 
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most noticeable feature in the evening was a duet 
for two pianofortes, called ‘Danse Macabre,” by 
Saint Saéns, the executants being Miss Ada Brown 
and Miss May Johnston (pupils of Madame Man- 
gold Diehl). The piece may be called an Idyll in 
music; it is more curious than beautiful, but is 
well caleulated to exhibit the unmistakable talent 


of the young ladies to whom its representation was 
entrusted. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


The Rev. P. J. Forsyth’s and the Rev. J. Orr’s letters, 
together with other communications, are unavoidably 
postponed. 


Our Culendaur, 
SUNDAY, May 28, 


LONDON. 
Rev. P. H. Wicxsteep, at Little Portland-street Chapel, 
at 11,15 a.m. and 7 p.m. 
Rev. Cuas, Voysry, at Langham-hall, 43, Great Portland- 
street. 11.15 a.m. 
Rev. Dr. J. Freeman Carne, at Rosslyn-hill Chapel, 
Hampstead, 11.30 a.m. 


TUESDAY. 
General Baptist Anviversary at Bethnal-green, Preacher : 
the Rev. T. B, W. Briaas, of Dover, 11 a.m. 


WEDNESDAY. 

British and Foreign Unitarian Association at Unity 
Church, Islington. Preacher: the Rey. J. Freeman 
Cuarke, D.D., 11 am. 

Annual Meeting at 1 p.m. 

THURSDAY. 

Conference at Essex-street Chapel at 10.30 a.x. 

Soirée at Cannon-street Hotel at 6 p.m, 


FRIDAY, 
Sunday School Association at Freemasons’ Tavern, 9 A.M. 
Ministers’ Conference at Dr. Williams’s Library, 6 P.M. 
** Notices of Sunday Services are inserted in this 
Calendar at 6d. a line, and of other Meetings and Services 
gratis, provided a detailed Advertisoment appears, 


SELECTED BOOKS, 


Adams’s (W. H. D.) Curiosities of Superstition, 5/ 
Bray’s (Mrs, C.) Elements of Morality in Easy Lessons, 
2/6 


Davidson’s (A. B,) The Epistle to the Hebrews, 2/6 

Donnelly’s (J.) Atlantis, 12/6 

Dickens, by A. W. Ward, 2/6 (English Men of Letters, ) 

Grindon’s (L. H.) Country Rambles and Manchester 
Walks and Wild Flowers, 6/ 

McCarthy’s (J.) Epochs of Reform, 1830-1850, 2/6 

Mozley’s (Rey. I.) Reminiscences, chiefly of Oriel 
College and the Oxford Movement, 2 vols., 18/6 

Schmidt (Prof. P. W.) and Holzendorff’s (Prof. F, von) 
Short Protestant Commentary on the Books of the 
New Testament, trans, from the German, by F, H. 
Jones, vol. 1, 10/6 

Smyth’s (N.) Orthodox Theology of to-day, 2/ 

Smith (T. R.) and Slater’s (J.) Architecture, Classic 
and Karly Christian, 5/ 

Stuart’s (J.) Our Social Errors, 5/ 

Thomas 4 Kempis Birthday Book, 3/6 


Mr. WAurTxeR Mawer, Sunday School Association Office, 
37, Norfolk-street, Strand, W.C., will supply any of the 
above-named new books and new editions, at the prices 
named,c arriage free, on receipt of Post-office Order, pay~ 
ble at the East Strand Post-office. 


MARRIAGE, 


SHELLY—SOLLY—On the 20th inst., at St. Nicholas, 
Chiselhurst, by the Rey. F. H, Murray, Rector, 
assisted by the Rev. H. L. Russell, Percy, third 
son of the late J. W. Shelly, Esq., of Great Yar- 
mouth, to Charlotte Agnes, youngest daughter of 
the late Samuel Solly, F. B.S. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


NGLISH LANGUAGE and LITERA- 
E TURE, COMPOSITION and READING. 

Miss LOUISA DREWRY has some time Disengaged 
for Lecture—or Practice Classes in Schools. She would 
also read with Private Pupils.—143, King Henry’s-road, 
South Hampstead, N.W. 


¢¢ HE FORT, MARGATE.” — APART: 
MENTS in a well-furnished house, fucing the 
sea, on moderate terms. 
Address, Mrs. Stabback, Lansdowne Lodge, the Fort 
Margate. 


 RIGHTON.—-Apartments, with or without 
Board, at Miss Wood’s, 12, Lower Rock Gardens, 
Three minutes from Madeira-walk and the Chain Pier, 
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THE INQUIRER. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY: 


FOR JUNE, 18 


Home Rule. 
Peel and Cobden. 
Thought-Reading. 
The Tower of London. By AuarRnon B. 
Shakespearian Criticism. By Wattrrr H 
The Friends of the Farmer. 
The Birmingham Caucus. 

The Allies: a Political Dialogue. By H. 
Ireland. By the Right Hon. Earl Grey. 


KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, 


(1) By the Marquis of Bianprorp. 
By Professor Gotpwin SurtH. 
By Professor Barrett, EpMuND GuRwEy, and Frepgrio W. H. Myers, 


82, Price 2s. 6d. 


(2) By Justin McCartuy, M.P. 


Mirrorp. 
ERRIES PoLLook, 


By J. Wovutre FLANAGan, 
By W. T. Marrrorz, M.P. 


D, TRAIL, 


& CO., LONDON. 


BRITISH AND FOREIGN UNITARIAN 
ASSOCIATION. 


COLLYER’S SERMONS again reduced in price, for 
giving away to friends and inquirers, &c., &e. 


ERMONS, by Rosert Cottyer, “ Nature 

and Life,” and ‘*The Life that Now Is,” in One 

Volume. Price 2s., post free, if prepaid ; or for Twalve 
Copies and upwards, Is. 6d. each, carriage free. 


EXTS AND MARGINS of the REVISED 
NEW TESTAMENT, By Dr, G. Vance Smita, 1s. 


OSITIVE ASPECTS OF UNITARIAN 
THOUGHT AND DOCTRINE. Cheap Edition, 1s. 


Address, Miss Puinror, 37, Norfolk-street, Strand, 
London, 


HE MORAL REFORM UNION, Estab- 
lished in the Interests of Pure Family Life. 
Motto :—* Thou shalt love thy Neighbour as thyself.” 
—Marr, xix. 19, ‘The First Annual Report, embodying 
the Prospectus and Priced List of Literature sanctioned 
for sale, can now be had, price 34d , post free. 


IGH SCHOOL, STOKE GREEN, NEAR 
COVENTRY, established (1865) by the Rev. G. 
Hravisive, B.A., of University and Manchester New Col- 
leges, London, promotes a Liberal Education ata mode- 


ate cost. 
M OUNT VERNON HIGH SCHOOL, 
NOTTINGHAM. 
Boys carefully prepared for the Universities, Public 
Schools, or for Business, Vacancies. 
SCHOOL RE-OPENS, May 8, 1882. 


EDWIN SMITH, M.A., Head Master. 


Ae ees WORSLEY, near MAN- 
CHESTER. 
BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Principal ... MRS, F. SHAWCROSS, 
late of Brook House, Knutsford. 
The NEXT TERM begins MONDAY, May 8. 


For prospectus, apply to the Principal. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 
IRKBECK BANK.—Current Accounts 


opened according to the usual practice of other 
Bankers, and Interest allowed on the minimum monthly 
balances when not drawn below £25. No commission 
charged for keeping Accounts, 


The Bank also receives money on Deposit at Three per 
cent. Interest, repayable on demand, 


The Bank undertakes, for its Customers, free of charge, 
the custody of Deeds, Writings, and other Securities and 
Valuables ; the collection of Bills of Exchange, Dividends, 
and Coupons; and the purchase and sale of Stocks and 
Shares. 


Letters of Credit and Circular Notes issued. 

A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on application. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 

Southampton-buildings, Chancery-lane, 


THE BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY S ANNUAL 
RECEIPTS EXCEED FOUR MILLIONS, 


OW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR 
TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, with Immediate 
Possession, and no Rent to pay. Apply at the Office 
the BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 


OW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 
; FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH, with 
Immediate Possession, either for Building or Gardening 
purposes, Apply at the Office of the BIRKBECK FREE 
HOLD LAND SOCIETY, 


A Pamphlet, with udl particulars, on application, 


FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager, 
Southampton-buildings, Chancery-lane, 


ONDON DOMESTIC MISSION 
4 


SOCLETY, 


ANNUAL MEETING, MAY 17, 1882, 
GEORGE’S-ROW. 
The Rey. Srorrorp A. Brooxr, in the Chair. 


The following Resolutions were pissed :— 

1. Moved by Davry Arnswortu, Esq., M.P., 
seconded by the Rev. Dr. Marrineav, and 
resolved :— 

‘That the Reports of the Treasurer and Committee 
be received, approved, and adopted, and together with 
the Reports of the Missionaries, be printed and circu- 
lated.” 

2. Moved byFreprrick Netrinroxn, Esq., seconded 
by Dr. AspLanp, supported by J. ALLANSON 
Proton, Esq., M.A., and resolved :— 

‘That this Meeting, while recognising with gladness 
the improvement slowly taking place in the condition 
of the people by means of increased educational and 
other philanthropic agencies, affirms the supreme im- 
portance of attempting to provide for their moral and 
religious needs on the principles of the London Domestic 
Mission, and requests the Committee to consider the 
best means of extending the work of the Society.” 

8. Moved by Rev. P. H. Wioxsrmmp, seconded by 
Dr. W. Buaxe Operrs, and resolved :— 

‘That this Meeting, conscious of the great difficulties 
of Missionary work under many of the conditions of 
London life, offers to the Revs. W. A. Pope and F. 
Summers and to their fellow-labourers in the Mission 
stations at Spicer-street and George’s-row, its hearty 
thanks for their earnestness and zeal, and its continued 
sympathy with them in all their endeavours to carry 
the truths and influences of religion into the hearts and 
homes of the neglected poor.” 

4, Moved by S. S, Tayzer, Esq., seconded by 
Rey. T. L. Marsuatt, and resolved :— 

| “That the following gentlemen be the Committee 
and Officers for the ensuing year :—Treasurer, Mr. P. 
M. Martineau ; Committee, Messrs. Barrow, Brabner, 
| Corkran, Rey. J. Drummond, Messrs. Lewis, Lister, H. 
Martineau, A. Preston, F. S. Schwann, I. M. Wade, 
‘and Wilson ; Secretary, Rev. J. E. Carpenter ; Auditors, 
| Messrs. R. Worsley and H. Clarke.” 

| 5. Moved by Auerep Preston, Esq., seconded by 

Rev. J. EH. Carpenter, and resolved :— 

| *That the best thanks of this Meeting be given to 
‘the Rev. Stopford A. Brooke, T. Smith Osler, Esq., 


and David Ainsworth, Esq., M.P., for their valuable | 


services in the Chair.” 


fe MISSION. 


Subscriptions towards the CHILDRENS’ TRIP gladly 
received by Miss Putupor, 37, Norfolk-street, Strand, and 
| by the Minister, the Rev. Geo. Woonumr, 21, Great Char- 
lotte-street, Blackfriars-road, S.E. 


| 
dD Nee le eg ee ad TEMPER- 
ANCE HOTEL, 97, 99, 101, Southampton-row, 
Russell-square.—Patronised and highly commended by 
the Rey. D.S. Govett, M.A., English Chaplain, Gibraltar; 
Rey, H. M. Holden, M.A,, St, Bartholomew’s, Bradford, 
Yorkshire ; Rev. Canon French, M.A,, Killaloe, Ireland, 
&c. Central, quiet, exceptionally clean, moderate in 
charges, Visitors’ Drawing Room. Breakfast or Tea, 
ls. 3d. Beds from 1s, 6d, Printed Tariff Card on 
application. 


FREDERIC SMITH, Proprietor. 


Possessing all the properties of the 
Finest Arrowroot, 


BROWN AND POLSON’S 
CORN FLOUR 


Is a World-wide Necessary 


FOR 


THE NURSERY, THE SICK-ROOM, . 
AND THE FAMILY TABLE, 
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BRITISH AND FOREIGN 
UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION, 


THE ANNIVERSARY MEETINGS, 
MAY 31st and JUNE Ist, 1882. 


The FIFTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL MEETING of the 
Association will be held on WEDNESDAY, May 31st, 
in UNITY CHURCH, UPPER-STREET, ISLINGTON, 
LONDON. The Service to be commenced, at Eleven 
o'clock, by the Rev. WILLIAM M. AINSWORTH, of 
Lancaster, 


The SERMON will betreached by the Rev. JAMES 
FREEMAN CLARKE, D.D., of Boston}"U.S. 


The usual COLLECTION will be made at the close 
the Service in aid of the Funds of the Association. 


After a short interval, the MEETING will be held 
for the transaction of the Business of the Association ; 
DAVID AINSWORTH, Esq., M.P., the President, in 
the Chair. 


The CONFERENCE will be held on THURSDAY 
MORNING, June Ist, in ESSEX-STREET CHAPEL, 
STRAND, LONDON, at Half-past Ten. Subject :— 
“The Duty of our Churches in relation to the Masses 
of the People.” To be introduced by the Rev. JAMES 
T. WHITEHEAD, of Hackney, and the Rev. W. 
COPELAND BOWIE, of Stamford-street, London. 


In the Evening of the same day, June Ist#"a SOIREE 
will be held in the CANNON-STREET HOTEL. Tea 
and Coffee at Six o’clock, Music at 6.30, and afterwards 
the Meeting. The President, DAVID AINSWORTH, 
Esq., M.P., in the Chair. 


Tickets for the Soiree (One Shilling each) should be 
taken early. On and after Monday, May 29th, the 
price will be 1s. 6d. To be had at the Office of the 
Association, or in the London Church Vestries, 

HENRY IERSON, Secretary. 

37, Norfolk-street, Strand, London. 


THE FORTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL MEETING 


OF THE 


SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION 


WILL BE HELD AT THE 


FREEMASONS’ TAVERN, GREAT QUEEN-STREET, - 
LINCOLN’S-INN FIELDS, LONDON, on 
FRIDAY, 2nd JUNE NEXT, 


E, LAWRENCE, Esq., LU.B., will preside, and the 
Rev. F. E. MILLSON, of Halifax, will read a Paper 
on ‘“The Changed Methods for the Changed Conditions 
of Sunday School Work.” 


Breakfast at half-past eight for nine o’clock, Tickets 
2s. 6d. each, to be had at the Rooms of the Association 
and of the Stewards. 


STEWARDS : 


FRANK PRESTON, 

Jon PritcHarp. 
Frank Rosinson, 
Taos. Rosrnson, 
Hoaon 8. Tayrer. 
Joun S. Torr. 

J. ALAN WHITEHEAD, 
F. WIrHatn. 


Freperic ALLEN. 

W. Cuas. Biss. 
Howarp C. Crarkn. 

W. H. Drummonpv. 

T. N. Dyer. 

Ernest Grirrin, 
PuitemMon Moors. 

C. F, Pearson. | 


eee PORTLAND-STREET CHAPEL 
On SUNDAY, JUNE 4, Rev, Jauus Freeman Cranks, 
D.D., of Boston, U.S., will Preach in the Morning, Service 
at 11.15° am. Collection on behalf of the Portland 
British Schools ; and in the Evening, Rev. J. Pace Hopps, 
Subject, ‘‘ The Sword of Jesus.” Service at 7 P.M. 
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THE ANNIVERSARIES. 
YEAR after year we have had the gratification 
of recording the growing interest and success 
of our anniversary meetings, and every year 
of late we are almost irresistibly compelled to 
say that this is the best of the long series. 
This year the annual meetings of our two 
principal societies have been full of interest 
and animation, and certainly indicate an in- 
creasing, instead of a diminishing interest in 
the liberal cause, both in religion and edu- 
cation. The Liverpool Conference, as we 
anticipated, so far from unfavourably affect- 
ing the attendance at our London meetings, 
has given them new life and vigour, and the 
presence of such distinguished representatives 
of brethren and fellow-workers in America 
and Holland as Dr. JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE 
and Dr. HuGENHOLTZ added new dignity 
and wider interest to the various proceedings 
of the week. They brought home to us in 
the most effective way possible that we are 
not members of a small English denomina- 
tion with somewhat circumscribed Noncon- 
formist traditions, but that we are taking 
part in that great and widespread liberal 
religious movement which is represented by 
some of the foremost theologians and the 
freest and most progressive Churches in 
America, France, Germany, and Holland, 
and which has also a few isolated represen- 
tatives in Italy, Sweden, Spain, and Iceland. 

The full reports we have given of the meet- 
ings will sufficiently tell their own tale this 
week, and we must reserve our estimate of 
the actual results and hopeful promise for 
another occasion. 

Dr. FREEMAN CLARKE in his noble sermon 
on Wednesday, of which we give a full 
abstract, and which will soon be in the hands 
of our readers, struck the right key note, and 
clearly pointed out the great work that lies 
before us when it said that ‘‘men want more 
religion and not less, and until we can give 
them more we have no real hold on them.” 
Unitarianism under its present leaders and 
with the higher tone and impulse given to it 
by our own revered MARTINEAU, and by 


divines of only less genius and influence in 
America, is rapidly moving in this direction. 
It was only the unavoidable necessity of a 
stormy controversial age that forced us into 
an attitude of antagonism and consequent 
isolation. We are thankfully entering into 
the labours of our fathers, and learning the 
deeper lesson that every great reform comes 
not to destroy, but to fulfil. The world is 
longing not so much for a new theology— 
that is coming through all the varied influ- 
ences of science, art, literature, and philo- 
sophy—it is longing for a new and higher 
religion, in which purely logical and intellec- 
tual differences, important as they are for 
individual thinkers, will be subordinated 
to a deeper unity of the spirit in the bonds 
of an all-pervading charity. 

The Report of the British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association tells its own story of 
good work vigorously undertaken and faith- 
fully carried on, not always under circum- 
stances of encouragement as to immediate 
visible success. The rule we would urge 
upon the attention of the Committee,—if it is 
not presumptuous to offer any advice to so 
experienced a body,—is never to attempt to 
establish a new congregation without a 
reasonable prospect of success, and never to 
allow an old-established congregation to fall 
without making every effort to sustain it, 
The speeches on the various resolutions that 
followed the report were of a high order, and 
the animated discussion on the Oath question 
will serve to show that the denomination, 
as a whole, is thoroughly sound on the prin- 
ciple of full and unfettered religious liberty. 
The action of the Association in this matter 
will not, we hope, be mistaken by any 
candid observers outside ourown communion. 
It indicates a profound faith in Gop and the 
triumph of His truth, and a belief that this 
faith is strongest and deepest when combined 
with the fullest liberty, political and reli- 
gious, for those who reject it. We 
confess that for our own part we 
should have preferred a somewhat dif- 
ferent wording of the amendment which 
Mr. GoRDON succeeded in carrying, with the 
evident general concurrence of the meeting. 
The words “profession of Atheism” limit 
the question unnecessarily to those who 
dogmatically reject all belief in Gop—-a much 
smaller number than those who maintain 
that there is no sufficient evidence of the 
existence of Gop. Grauting that a resolution 
was desirable as indicating the desired 
opinion of a religious body, we have reason 
to believe that many of our friends would 
have preferred to take the broader ground, 
that “no religious test should be allowed to 
deprive any man of his full civil and political 
rights and privileges,” 

The Conference on Thursday was also a 
deeply interesting and animated meeting, 
and was a decisive proof of the new con- 
viction that has lately grown up amongst us, 
that no Church deserves to live unless it 
works for the people and not for a class only, 


and makes its appeal first of all to the deep 
religious sentiments and wants of our com- 
mon humanity. It was gratifying to find 
that at this Conference the number of lay- 
men who spoke greatly exceeded the number 
of ministers, and their excellent speeches 
sufficiently disproved a humourous remark of 
one of the speakers at a subsequent meeting, 
that our laymen cannot talk-—not always 
quite so well perhaps as himself. 

The Soiree at Cannon-street Hotel was also 
a great success, both in regard to numbers, 
and the character of the very able speeches 
of our distinguished visitors and of some of 
the most prominent of our own ministers. We 
have seldom, if ever, seen so large a number 
present at any meeting of Unitarians in 
London; and a very gratifying and successful 
feature in the proceedings was the delightful 
concert, most efficiently conducted by ama- 
teurs belonging to three of our Churches— 
including one of our best known ministers— 
and by two or three eminent vocalists and 
instrumentalists. 

The Sunday School Association is holding 
its annual meeting while we are writing 
these lines, and whatever comments may be 
needed must obviously be reserved for our 
next number. 

And so another year’s meetings have come 
and gone, inspiring those who took part in 
them, and those who read our full reports, 
with new heart and hope for the duty that 
lies before them, in which the higher reli- 
gious reformation is to go hand in hand 
with practical work in the larger service of 
humanity. 


THE CHURCH ATTENDANCE 
PROBLEM. 
IL—NON-ATTENDANCE OF YOUNG PEOPLE. 
THE important matter of the attendance of 
the people on public worship is engaging the 
serious attention of all sects and parties at 
the present time. The Independents made it 
a prominent topic at the late meeting of the 
Congregationial Union in London. The 
complaint of non-attendance is not confined 
to any denomination ; all suffer from it in 
varying degrees, so that it is evident the 
causes of this great defection lie outside the 
methods and services of all Churches alike. 
The Independents discussed it pretty fully 
at their recent anniversary. Three papers 
were read bearing on the question ; the first 
on “ The Failure of the Churches to Retain 
the Young People brought up in the Sunday- 
Schools,” the second on ‘Intellectual Ob- 
stacles to Attendance on Public Worship,” 
the third on “ Moral Obstacles.” The read- 
ing of these papers was followed by an in- 
teresting discussion, in which several leading 
ministers took part. We purpose reviewing 
briefly what was said, and adding such com- 
ments of our own as the opinions expressed 

may suggest, 
The first paper, by the Rev. W. HEWGILL, 
of Farnworth, dealt with an aspect of the 
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question which has frequently been the sub-|read the Scriptures have alike fallen bac 


ject of grave consideration. How to retain 
the young people and induce them to become 
members of the congregations is no new 
difficulty. Fifty years ago it was felt and 
deplored, and was a stock subject at congre- 
gational meetings and Sunday-school con- 
ferences which were then held. Accordingly, 
Mr. Hewait starts with saying there is 
nothing new in his theme. It is an old 
trouble which has been lamented year by 
year with, it would seer, very little hene- 
ficial result. We quite agree with him that 
“this question of the retention of young 
people in connection with our Church life 
and work is not one that can be settled in an 
off-hand sort of way by reference to some in- 
dividual case, or on the basis of a few indi 
vidual observations.” The broad facts ap- 
pear to be these:— According to the 
statistics of Sunday-school societies it is 
reasonable to. assume that three-fourths of 
the existing population of Great Britain have 
been connected with Sunday-schools, and 
have received the religious training offered 
by these institutions. Ifthe recent newspaper 
statistics, as tabulated by Mr. MEARNS, be 
at all a fair representation of what, exists all 
over the country, there is not more than one- 
fourth of the population in attendance at 
public worship. In other words, for every 
person trained in Sunday-schools who has 
become connected with some Christian 
Church as worshipper or communicant, three 
who have thus been trained have dropped 
away into the world, and become, if not hos- 
tile, at least indifferent to the claims of re- 
ligion upon their personal allegiance and ser- 
vice. So that only one out of four who have 
been the object of Sunday-school instruction 
and care retain any permanent connection 
with a Christian congregation. Commenting 
on this state of things Mr. HEWGILL re- 
marks :— 

Thero is hardly a graver problem for any of our 
Churches to consider than this, hardly one of more 
vital importance to any of them, be they Free 
Churches or Churches of the Establishment. Since 
all are alike affected by the state of things which ig 
go general, we can hardly say that the said result 
has been brought about by any thing that is pecu- 
liar to one set of churches or another. The Church 
Catechism, the Assembly’s Catechism, Watts’s 
Catechism and Palmer’s Catechism, tho Prayer- 
book and Wesley’s sermons, when these have been 
made tho basis of Sunday-school instruction, or 
family training, have been followed by the same 
general result, as we see when none of these means 
have been employed. Apparently it is the same 
when the instruction has been supposed to be 
simply Biblical. If special theological and eccle- 
siastical opinions have been taught in the Sunday- 
schools and families of the Christian churches of 
this land, things have not fared any better than 
they have, where, as regards theology and church 
polity, the teaching has been perfectly powerless 
and colourless. Here the services of the Church 
have been elaborate, there they have been simple ; 
in this Church they have been highly ritualistic, in 
that they have been as highly rationalistic with the 
same result.” 

We are sometimes told that what 1s 
wanted amongst ourselves to impress the 
minds of the young and keep them with us 
is more distinct doctrinal teaching—that one 
chief reason why so many of our young 
people leave us is because they get so little 
definite instruction in our views and prin- 
ciples. Their minds are not equipped or 
fortified on these matters, and hence they 
are easily led away to other Churches or be- 
come indifferent to all religious association, 
This appears plausible enough—but here is 
an orthodox minister who candidly admits 
that definite dogmatic teaching is followed 
by no better result than when such teaching 
is not given. Those who have been taught 
the Catechism and those who have simply 
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into the world and become in after year 
lost to the Church. How great the falling 
off has beenis evident from one fact, the 
present state of most church and chapel con- 
gregations which have had connected with 
them flourishing Sunday-schools for many 
years. A Sunday-school generation is reck- 
oned at ten years. Every ten years there 
ig a new generation of scholars. What a 
vast number then must pass through our 
large schools say in forty years. What be- 
comes.of them? Take Birmingham for 
example, where we have had large and 
flourishing schools for many years. If only 
half of those educated in them subsequently 
joined the congregations our present church 
buildings would not be half enough to ac- 
commodate the number of worshippers. 
The same no doubt may be said of our Sun- 
day-schools in other towns, and this is the 
most discouraging fact in connection with 
them. On this point Mr. HEWGILL says: 
—‘“ Those who should have been crowding 
our sanctuaries are conspicuous by their 
absence. We have large schools and small 
congregations ; we spend much labour upon 
the young, and when they come to years of 
maturity they and the church are strangers 
to each other. Public worship seems to 
have no charm for them, and religious as- 
sociations and institutions have no inspiring 
or restraining influence for them.” Is this 
our misfortune or our fault? We think, 
indeed, it is less our fault than our mis- 
fortune. ‘It is easy,” as our friend says, 
“to enumerate a variety of causes which 
tend to produce the result we all deplore, 
but I do not think it is quite so easy to put 
one’s finger on any one particular cause and 
say. ‘There is the seat and heart of mischief ; 
cure that, and all will be well.’” One cause, 
no doubt, is the irreligious character of the 
homes of vast numbers of the people. The 
homeinfluencesarenotof akind to strengthen 
the impression which it is sought to make in 
the school on Sunday. Quite the contrary, 
A better result can scarcely be expected till 
school teaching and influence are seconded by 
home teaching and influence. The parents 
must co-operate with the school teachers, set 
them the example of attendance on public 
worship, and encourage them to take an in- 
terest in the congregation and its work. At 
present how few parents do this! The vast 
majority are content with packing the child- 
ren off to schoo), more to get them out of the 
way than for anything else, 

Another point is this: the leading members 
of our congregations take too little personal 
interest in the Sunday-school. How often is 
it the case that they are never seen there 
from one year’s end toanother. The whole 
thing is left entirely, as far as personal in- 
terest is concerned, to the superintendent and 
to the teachers. If they visited the school, 
took notice of the scholars, and as they saw 
them growing up to manhood and woman- 
hood manifested a warm personal interest in 
their welfare and prospects, we are assured 
that many would be kept with us who now 
wander away. 

Again, might not the present Sunday- 
school teaching be supplemented by some 
higher kind of instruction suitable to the 
growing intelligence of the age, and adapted 
to the wants of young people? Is there not 
great room for improvement in this direc- 
tion? Such instruction, however, can be 
given only by the most cultured members 
of our congregations, and unfortunately it is 
they who so seldom take a personal interest 
in the school. 

Once more, there should be more frequent 
communion between the elder scholars and 
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the adult members of the congregation, 
They should be brought more into contact. 
The young should be introduced to the elder 
members of the congregation, and he led to 
feel that they are their friends. The School 
and the Church keep too much apart. There 
needs to be a strong tie between them, and 
only personal interest and sympathy can 
create that tie. A simple confirmation service 
has been recommended as a kind of formal 
step from the school to the congregation, 
and certainly it is worth a trial. But its 
good effect will depend on its being supple- 
mented by the personal sympathy and con- 
sideration to which we have referred. If 
these means were adopted generally by our 
congregations, though they would not cure 
the defection we deplore, they would, we are 
persuaded, lessen it in an appreciable degree, 


THH POOR IN GREAT CITIES. 
Tue recent highly interesting meeting of 
the London Domestic Mission was produc- 
tive of an informal discussion as to the 
remedies called for in relation to the 
dwellings of the poor and the enormous 
rents exacted from them. Mr. Popnr, in his 
report, undesignedly started the discussion. 
Struck, as every sensitive visitor must be, 
by witnessing the state of the poor in their 
homes, and the exorbitant price they must 
pay to secure shelter and space for their 
families, he naturally turned his thoughts 
to the powers the Legislature can exercise, 
and suggested that from that source an 
adequate remedy should be sought. To this 
suggestion Dr. Marriyzau took exception, 
pointing out forcibly that the evil of over- 
crowding ultimately sprung from the ab- 
sence of self-restraint, such as is widely 
practised by the middle classes in relation 
to marriage. Mr. Proroy, on the other 
hand, contended that, though the standard 
of living had risen with the advance of 
Christian civilisation, it had not risen in 
proportion to the needs of the working- 
classes, and did not, as it ought to do, 
enable them to provide for the education 
of their children. He further contended 
that the rich in this country, especially 
the owners of house property, demanded 
more for their capital than they were en- 
titled to. The discussion thus initiated 
was necessarily brief and incomplete, and 
left ample room for further development as 
well as criticism. 

First, then, as to overcrowding and high 
rents. Can the Legislature prevent either 
the one, or the other, or both ? Can it step in 
and say to the landlord, ‘‘ You shall only 
exact so much,” and to the tenant, “ You 
need only pay so much”? ‘The present 
Government is attempting this experiment 
in Ireland as regards land, under fearful 
pressure. Its success or failure cannot 
yet be safely predicted. (If economic laws 
be valid in Ireland, as elsewhere, we fear 
that a large measure of failure must eventu- 
ally result from Government interference. 
The Land Act cannot lessen the competition 
for land. The competitors may continue 
to be as numerous as eyer, and a year or 
two of unfavourable seasons may see 
the new arrangements break down from 
the incompetency of the tenant—perhaps 
his reluctance—to pay the rent fixed by the 
law. But no one as yet proposes that in 
this country the principle of the Irish Land 
Act should be applied to house property. 
The one, indeed, inferentially suggests the 
other. But we are not without an actual 
experiment in regard to house property— 
issuing from the Act passed some few years 
ago, and known as the Artisans eo 
Act, promoted by Sir Ricuarp Cross. So 
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far as that well-intended measure was 
designed to remove unhealthy dwellings, it 
has partially succeeded in the metropolis ; 
but so far as it was designed to raise 
artisans’ dwellings of a suitable kind on the 
spaces cleared, it has as yet proved a total 
failure. Nay, even in a sanitary point of 
view, it has proved a strong temptation to 
owners of small property to allow such 
‘property to fall into a ruinous and even 
filthy state, in order to come under the 
provisions of the Act, which entitle the 
owners to compensation for its removal. 
Then the clearings on a large scale, as in 
Whitechapel, for example, have operated 
in two ways detrimental to the interests of 
those for whose benefit the Act was passed. 
The removal of so many dwellings only in- 
creased the competition for houses and 
rooms in the surrounding districts, and 
raised the rents of large numbers of tenants 
not otherwise interested in the Act; and, 
further, the cleared land acquired a sudden 
and greatly-increased value—a value alto- 
gether too high to serve as building 
sites for the working classes. The Peabody 
trustees have, indeed, acquired some of the 
sites thus cleared at much below their com- 
mercial value; and the ratepayers of the 
metropolis will have to pay the difference 
between the lower amount and the market 
price of the land. In fact, the Artisans 
Dwelling Act is, so far, a failure, and a 
warning against Legislative interference in 
this direction. The several companies that 
have taken this matter in hand have been 
doing the work far more effectually on a 
simply commercial basis, impelled, no 
doubt, by motives of benevolence as well. 
Indeed, the Peabody Fund, if it had been 
administered from the beginning on these 
twofold grounds, would have proved far 
more efficient in promoting the object of 
the munificent donor. A larger annual 
rental from its dwellings, inhabited by & 
class quite above the very poor, and well 
able to take care of themselves, would have 
enabled the trustees to build more dwell- 
ings, and in this way have reduced the ex- 
cessive competition that arises from a wholy 
inadequate supply of house room. 

Mr. Picron broached an idea, to us very 
singular as coming from a man of his clear 
and forcible intellect, namely, that the “rich 
demanded more for their capital than they 
were entitled to.’ Surely labour falls 
under the economic law of supply and 
demand as much as house property; and 
there is as much competition amongst 
capitalists themselves as amongst any other 
class. It is not in the power, save in rarely 
exceptional cases, for the capitalist to fix 
his own profits. He has to study the state 
of the market for his goods, and he has to 
meet the wants of the buyer. A small 
addition to the price of an article, such as 
cotton goods, for instance, might materially 
check its sale, and compel the master pos- 
sibly either to reduce wages or close his 
mills for a time, unless he is to see his 
capital wasted altogether. It is not always 
by the articles he makes that his wealth 
accumulates. A small profit derived from 
each workman, where a large number of 
hands are employed, will give him, it may 
may be, a good surplus at the end of a 
prosperous year. This surplus he either 
devotes to increase his business or invests 
in some other speculation and, if fortunate, 
hewill thus add more and more to his income. 
It should also be borne in mind that profits 
and accumulations, however large, are not 
hoarded, but are placed chiefly through 
banks in other hands, at interest, to carry 
on other branches of trade, and in this 
ways give it employment to hands not the 


employer’s own. At all events, we hold 
that Mr. Proroy’s idea of an employer's 
duty to give more wages than the state of 
the market practically fixes for him is in- 
admissible. As an act of benevolence an 
employer may, if so disposed, give an occa- 
sional bonus to his workpeople; but if he 
does this systematically in the shape of 
permanently higher wages than the labour 
market admits, he would very probably 
before long exhaust his capital, and have 
to dismiss his hands altogether. 

In speaking of the “standard of living,” 
as not admitting of a working man’s chil- 
dren being educated, save at the cost of 
the State or from private benevolence, Mr. 
Picton has to be reminded of the “ Drink 
Bill.” About two years before the School 
Board was founded in the metropolis Mr. 
G. T. Barriey published a remarkable little 
pamphlet called “A Square Mile of East 
London.” Mr, Barriny gave in this pro- 
duction his own actual experience of several 
days’ residence in the Hast End. He care- 
fully investigated and tabulated his personal 
observations and calculations. He brought 
out this fact, amongst others, that there 
were 320 public-houses and beer-houses in 
this square mile; he estimated their re- 
ceipts, under the mark, we believe, at 
£450,000 per annum. He found the edu- 
cational needs of the district very low; 
but, he said, in substance, let only one 
penny in each sixpence be saved from 
drink, and it will give me a sum by which 
I will undertake to provide for the educa- 
tion of every child now neglected, including 
the building of schools and all needful ap- 
pliances, personal and otherwise, in the 
square mile thus investigated. Now, it is 
true that, even if the whole of the drink 
expenditure were thus saved, it would 
scarcely provide the ninepence per week— 
about the amount needful for the cost of 
each child’s education. Yet it may be 
assumed that the self-denial and _ self- 
restraint consequent on such an application 
of the drink money would equally affect 
other relations of human life; and the 
really thrifty, self-denying parents, whose 
marriages would not be of the kind referred 
to by Dr. Marrinnav, would not, after all, 
find the education of their children out of 
their own resources an impossibility. In- 
deed, a large class of the community, 
whose incomes are, perhaps, not much 
above those of the higher working classes, 
have hitherto doneand still od this—we mean 
the lower middle class. Finally, we entirely 
go with Dr. Martinnav in his view of not 
turning the minds and expectations of the 
people to the State to do for them 
which it is their primary and imperative 
duty to do, if possible, for themselves. The 
“moral wrong” to which Mr. Picton re- 
ferred lies, after all, not so much ultimately 
in the mass we call “ Society” as in the in- 
dividual men and women constituting that 
mass. Their power over themselves and 
their happiness is even greater than that 
of Queen, Lords, and Commons. 
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OUR MANCHESTER LETTER. 
May 381, 1882. 

Manchester must have a stimulating atmo- 
sphere, for nothing can be done here without 
plunging into it as if it formed the one sole 
object of life for the time being. Here, for in- 
stance, we have Whitsuntide, which might not 
inappropriately be termed the children’s week. 
From Sunday morning till late on the following 
Saturday night the pursuit of pleasure is kept 
up with a vigour, the consequences of which are 
seen in the languor and thin attendance at our 
Sunday-schools and churches on the Sunday 
succeeding—teachers and scholars alike having 


exhausted themselves. In these things, as usual 
in all other things, the Unitariang lead the way, 
however they may be followed and surpassed by 
others. On Sunday last the schools belonging 
to our various churches walked in separate 
processions to the Free Trade Hall, where the 
annual service was held. The famous and 
capacious hall was crowded by the children, 
their teachers and relatives. As each person 
had a flower in their dregs, and the platform wag 
set out with a handsome decoration of shrubs 
and flowers, the sight of the whole was a very 
pleasing one. But the sweetest and most beau- 
tiful flowers of all were the healthy smiling 
faces of the children themselves. I could not 
help thinking of the lines of Ebenezer Elliott in 
the People’s Prayer as I looked at them :— 


“Flowers of Thy Heart O God are they, 
Let them not pass like weeds away, 
Their heritage a winter’s day.” 


How radiant they looked, and how their little 
hearts seemed full of joy—there was not one in 
the thousands there that I saw that did not 
seem to overflow with happiness. And though 
neither the hymns that were sung nor the tunes 
to which they were set were equal to some of 
the former years—at least, to my liking—yet 
the voices by which they were sung, and the 
harmony kept was so wonderful, considering the 
number of the different schools present, that it 
became so intense a delight listening that one 
fairly forgot to share in the singing a great 
part of the time. Ifsome of our “fearsome” 
friends who suppose we have no hold over the 
future could have been present, perhaps they 
might have been disabused of some of their 
hopelessness, and have sent a silent prayer of 
thankfulness to heaven that they had found out 
their mistake. The Rev. T. H. Poynting con- 
ducted the devotional service, and the Rey. J. T. 
Marriott gave the address. Everybody left the 
hall in excellent spirits, some to hasten to the 
evening services at their own special place of 
worship, and others to ramble in the parks, and 
others again to take tea and spend the evening 
with friends and talk over the events of the day. 

On the Monday forenoon the forty schools 
belonging to the Episcopal churches in Man- 
chester had their turn out and procession from 
Albert-square to the Cathedral. Over 20,000 
met in the fine square und sung their hymns 
there. The singing was far from what it ought 
to have been for so musical a city as Manchester, 
Hach school seemed to have its own idea of the 
time which ought to be kept, which perhaps 
symbolised the present theological state of “the 
church; ” or was it too much to expect so large 
a number of children should sing together har- 
moniouslyP However that may be, I have 
heard years ago as large a number, if not larger, 
do so in the Piece Hall, Halifax. Of course 
only a select portion of the 20,000 could get 
into the Cathedral, where an address wag 
delivered by the Rev. James Hope, vicar of 
St. Margaret’s, Whalley Range. Of course I 
was not admitted, but judging of the report an 
Episcopalian friend gaye, it was historical, ex- 
hortative, and orthodox to the full length. One 
thing I noted specially in the processions, both 
in our own and in that of our Episcopalian 
brethren, the almost entire absence of the elder 
scholars. Whether it was so in former years I 
do not remember, but this year they were con- 
spicuous by their absence. Now what does 
this meanP Is it that our young people are 
getting ashamed of their connection with the 
Sunday-school? If so, it is an exceedingly bad 
sign of the times; for they who are ashamed of 
their connection with the Sunday-school this 
year will next year become ashamed of their 
connection with the church—any church at all 
I mean, whether liberal or orthodox. Or is it 
that the age is getting weary and ashamed of 
pageants and public show, and fuss, in any 
shape, and forming an instinctive preference for 
quiter methods? or is the hurry and drive of 
life as a general thing leading to a dislike to 
public display? If this is so, it is strange that 
it should begin with the young in the first flush 
of their morning energy and enthusiasm. At 
all events, I do know this, that one of the 
youths, who is a member of an elder class in 
one of our own schools, being asked why he 
was not in his place in the procession as he 
ought to have been, and if he was becoming 
ashamed of his principles and of his school, he 
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answered quite promptly, “ Neither of one nor the 
other, but I hate a great fuss and row, and I do 
not see the use of this thing.” Of course he was 
reasoned with, but he could not be made to see 
his error. This one young man, I dare say, let 
out the state of mind of many others. However 
that may be, I think it should be seen to in the 
meantime against another year. 

On Friday the Roman Catholic Sunday- 
schools are to have their procession, and they 
will turn out to the number of several thousands. 
In previous years they have walked through the 
densely populated district of Ancoats and neigh- 
bourhood ; but such is the supposed state of ex- 
asperation of feeling against the Irish it is re- 
ported that they do not intend taking their 
usual route this year. Of course it is the duty 
of the police authorities to protect them as well 
as others, and I hope they will not turn out of 
their usual course. I do not believe that any 
attack will be made upon them, for though the 
murder of Lord Frederick Cavendish and Mr. 
Burke has produced a great deal of feeling, 
yet reason has been allowed so to predominate 
that the great bulk of Irish people have been 
exonerated from blame for the foul crimes of the 
few. If our Irish brethren would bea little less 
Joud and a bit more reasonable in their speech 
and conduct—I mean those who reside in our 
midst—I, for one, have not the slightest doubt 
that the difference between the two islands 
would soon be adjusted. But it is a curious 
illustration of the unexpected issue of events 
that the cowardly murder of two men in Dublin 
should thus interfere with a Sunday-school prc- 
cession in Manchester. 

For the rest of the week (I write this on 
Wednesday morning) the Sunday school child- 
ren of Manchester will be making excursions to 
near and distant places by lurry, rail and 
water. Up early in the morning many will 
go as far as the Cumberland lakes, others to 
different parts of Wales; while Derbyshire is 
considered only next door. Only with late 
Saturday night or early Sunday morning will 
the Whitsuntide “ outings ” be considered at an 
end. 

Some of our friends in different parts of the 
country may perhaps be wondering that the two 
churches, Longsight, Ardwick and Miles Plat- 
ting, have not laid the foundation -stones of their 
new buildings before now. It is a long time 
now since the big bazaar in the Free Trade 
Hall, and there is yet no public sign of the first 
object for which it was held being begun. I 
assure you, sir, that the preparations for be- 
ginning are almost completed, and in a week or 
two announcements will be made that will put 
all whoare interested in possession of the know- 
ledge when and how the project will be carried 
out. The plans are fixed upon, but some pre- 
liminaries, such as getting them passed by the 
Local Board, have yet to be gone through. 

Another matter I may as well mention. A 
committee has been formed for the purpose of 
presenting a testimonial to the Rev. G. H. 
Wells, M.A., late of Gorton, now of Brooklands, 
Cheshire. He is a man to whom our liberal 
churches owe much in Lancashire. For forty- 
four years he was minister of Gorton. When he 
came to it he found a small church, a small 
building to meet in, and a small Sunday- 
school. At the end of his ministry he leaves one 
of the handsomest church edifices belonging to 
the body, a large church, and Sunday-school, 
and everything in a flourishing condition. His 
fine business abilities have enabled him as secre- 
tary to the Widows’ Fund to add to its wealth, 
and make it really a boon and a power in con- 
nection with our denomination in Lancashire 
and Cheshire. He has well earned his retire- 
ment, and the ease of his later days—if so 
ardent a worker knows how to take it—and his 
friends can but hope that he will be spared 
many years to enjoy it before he is called to 
his firal rest. The form the testimonial will 
take will be a portrait painted by an eminent 
artist, and is to hang in the Memorial Hall, 
forming a constant incentive to the students of 
the H. M. B. to follow so worthy an example. 

May I be allowed to mention that we have 
had two books published in Manchester just 
lately, which though they bear local titles are 
of general interest? ‘The first is by Leon H. 
Grindon, the eminent Manchester Botanist, 
“Country Rambles, and Manchester Walks and 
Wild Flowers.” It is characterised by all the 


wealth of a chaste poetic imagination, and the 
special and reliable facts, stated in a clear and 
popular style, belonging to the author’s pro- 
fessional pursuits. It is a delightful book, and 
might help to disabuse the minds of some of 
your readers of the idea that Lancashire is a 
region bare of vegetation, and always enveloped 
in a thick fog of smoke, and with none but 
rivers like the Irwell and Medlock as they run 
through Manchester. ‘The second is a book 
alike for the theologian, the lover of real history, 
and for all who have an interest in seeing how 
the supernatural in man’s nature throws itself 
out into the physical world around and invests 
the outward with its own life. The material 
world has shown itself in many shapes to the 
eyes of ignorance, and in the twilight of the 
mind has taken strange forms, for when the 
eyes of intellect are dim they see things in a 
distorted shape. The book I allude to is 
“Tancashire Legends,” by John Harland, 
F.S.A., and T. 'l. Wilkinson, F.R.S.A. Itisa 
book to help the thoughtful reader to understand 
the ideas, the habits of thinking, the manners 
and customs of our ancestors, far better than 
the kind of events which historians generally 
record about kings, generals, bishops, and 
similar orders of beings. The two books ought 
to go together in order that the outsider may be 
led to get a little clear understanding of Lanca- 
shire. W.M. 


THE DUTY OF OUR CHURCHES IN 
RELATION TO THE MASSES OF THE 
PEOPLE. 

BY THE REY. J. T. WHITEHEAD. 

This subject appears to me almost identical 
with the one on which papers were read at the 
recent Conference in Liverpool by Mr. Arm- 
strong and Mr. Bartram; and I should pro- 
bably have avoided it on that ground, had the 
choice of a topic been left entirely to myself. 
But when your Committee did me the honour of 
asking me to open this morning’s conference, 
they especially suggested this subject as the 
pressing one of the time, and one on which, in 
their opinion, much more needs to be said; and 
I willingly submit to their judgment. In one 
respect the previous discussions may be of ad- 
vantage, inasmuch as they render it unnecessary 
for me to re-open the question ab initio. I 
shall not attempt to add anything to what has 
been already well said as to the responsibility 
that rests upon us in this matter, the need of 
genuine earnestness and enthusiasm as our 
motive power, and the certainty of failure unless 
we are willing to make some personal sacrifice 
of time, money, or labour. Assuming (as I 
trust I may safely do) that we fully recognise 
the fact that we have a duty in relation to the 
masses of the people, I would rather direct 
your attention to the practical difficulties which 
lie in the way of our fulfilment of that duty, in 
order that we may take counsel together how 
best to overcome them. The resolution of your 
Council, referred to in yesterday’s Report, in- 
structs the Executive Committee ‘to consider 
and report upon the practicability of an organ- 
ised effort for giving services in some of the 
centres of trade, especially in London.” I take 
it that the people whom we chiefly desire and 
hope to attract to such services are the hard- 
working, intelligent, respectable class of artisans. 
Itis to them, wethink, that our rational and prac- 
tical views of religion would commend themselves 
if they could beinduced to hear and consider them. 
We have here no orthodox prepossessions to 
eradicate before we can sow our seed; we are 
not seeking to empty other churches in order 
to fill our own; for the classof which I speak, with 
few exceptions, stand aloof from all existing 
religious organisations, and are far more inclined 
to scepticism than to orthodoxy, to indifference 
than to bigotry. I take it also that we should 
not be content merely to bring together large 
numbers to hear the exposition of our opinions, 
and then allow them to drift away again into 
the outer darkness, forgetting and forgotten. 
We desire to bring them under permanent 
religious influences, and to induce them either 
to join our existing congregations or to form 
new ones. 

And with reference to the former alternative, 
let us first ask why the result desired has not 
hitherto been obtained. Our churches have not 
been so crowded as to have no room for large 


accessions from the working class; they have 
not been closed against them; but yet the men 
and women of that class have, as a rule, stayed 
away and left us to ourselves. Whyis it? If 
you ask them the question, you may receive 
varying replies; but the one which I have 
always found predominate is this—‘ We keep 
away from church and chapel because we feel 
are not wanted there, and are out of our place 
while there. Your handsome buildings, and 
elaborate services, and highly-educated ministry, 
are not for such as we. ‘The cultured, intel- 
lectual, well-bred gentlemen and ladies who 
form the bulk of your congregations and 
manage their affairs have nothing in common 
with us. We might go to the same church for 
years, and they would hardly be conscious of 
our existence. And we have too much pride to 
expose ourselves to this humiliation.” No doubt 
there is considerable exaggeration in this, but 
is there not also a basis of truth? Before 
our ministers are asked to make special efforts 
to draw “the masses of the people” into 
closer relation with our churches, would it 
not be expedient for our laity to put the question 
seriously before themselves, whether they are 
prepared to welcome them frankly and heartily, 
to accept them as co-partners in congregational 
work and congregational government, and to 
merge distinctions of class, and birth, and cul- 
ture in the unity of a common discipleship to 
Christ, and a common brotherhood as sons of 
God? It is only on this condition, I feel firmly 
convinced, that any large additions can be made 
to our present congregations from the class in 
question. The feeling of caste is not, I hope, so 
strong as it once was, but it exists still; and 
though much has been done of late years to 
break down the barriers which separate one 
class from another, they have by no means been 
destroyed, nor can they ever perhaps entirely 
disappear, being to a certain extent natural and 
inevitable. We must go, however, much further 
than we have gone hitherto in the direction of 
toning down class-distinctions and class-preju- 
dices, before “the masses of the people” will 
feel thoroughly at home with us. Hyen more 
difficult than the task of conquering these preju- 
dices in ourselves will be the task of bringing 
the people to believe that they ave conquered— 
that the old spirit of exclusiveness is gone, 
never toreturn. I must say I do not think that 
so vast a change can be speedily accomplished ; 
and I do not, therefore, anticipate an immediate 
or considerable absorption of the working-class 
element into our more wealthy congregations. 
Nor am I quite certain that such an amalgama- 
tion, if it were possible, would be found to work 
well in practice. Our form of worship has 
gradually grown up in conformity with our 
wants and tastes; will it suffice for the wants, 
or suit the taste, of those whose education, cir- 
cumstances, tone of thought, are necessarily so 
different from ours? And if we alter it to suit 
theiv needs, may it not cease to meet our own P 
Is it possible to frame a service, or to preach 
sermons, which shall be equally acceptable to 
the cultured and the uncultured, to the learned 
and the unlearnedP Do not misunderstand 
me. I am not upholding the artificial distine- 
tions of modern society, which I heartily dislike 
end despise; I speak of real differences, which 
it would be folly to deny or to overlook. Nor 
am I inventing imaginary difficulties; I believe 
more,than one case might be cited whee the 
admixture of diverse elements has proved dis- 
astrous to the welfare of a congregation. 

But can we not (it may be said), without in- 
terfering in any way with the work and worship 
of our established congregations, give in addi- 
tion special services, to which “the masses of 
the people” may be invited, and which may be 
made both attractive and instructive to them? 
I need not discuss the question; it has been 
practically answered in the affirmative at 
Leicester, at Nottingham, at Kidderminster, 
and elsewhere. It has been proved that the 
very people to whom we wish most to deliver 
our message will come to hear itif proper means 
are taken to draw them together; and we owe 
a deep debt of gratitude to those who have by 
their courage and earnestness solved what some 
thought an insoluble problem. But when 
we have organised our special services, whether 
in public halls or in our own chapels; when we 
have brought hundreds, and even thousands, for 
the first time within reach of our influence 
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what is to be the outcome of our efforts ? These 
services, as was said at Liverpool, impose on the 
ministers who undertake them an additional 
burden of work, such as only the strongest can 
pear; and if they are genuinely and permanently 
successful, they involve nothing less than the 
establishment of two distinct congregations 
under one ministry, each with its own sepa- 
rate institutions and activities. No minister, 
however vigorous and devoted, could long sus- 
_tain such a demand on his powers; while the 
influence he has acquired over his audience ma 
be so largely personal that he may not find it 
easy to transfer it to a coadjutor. Courses of 
occasional lectures present no such difficulty ; 
they are comparatively easy to organise, but 
they are in like proportion ineffective and dis- 
appointing. Our duty in relation to the masses 
of the people will never be adequately discharged 
by their agency alone. 

All these various considerations appear to 
point in one direction; towards the desirability, 
namely, of establishing in our centres of trade, 
and particularly in London, large working-class 
congregations, independent of those already 
existing, and intended to become self-supporting. 
That the materials for such congregations exist 
in abundance we have long known; that we can 
work on those materials, if we set about it in 
the right way, and with the requisite energy 
and faith, the experiments just alluded to suth- 
ciently prove; that a congregation composed 
entirely of these materials may live and flourish 
without external support is shown by many 
examples in the populous manufacturing dis- 
tricts of the north. Our Domestic Missions, 
admirable as they are in their own sphere, do 
not exactly meet the case we are now consider- 
ing, nor need the fact that they do not gather 
large numbers of the artisan class within their 
influence discourage us from further effort. 
They are intentionally located in the very 
poorest districts, they seek to aid and instruct 
the very poor; and, as was said three years ago 
by one of our oldest and most experienced mis- 
sionaries, they have been sought by many 
“mainly as a kind of out-door relief institution.” 
Now the people whom we want to reach and to 
interest ask for no charitable doles, and will not 
connect themselves with anything that bears on 
its front an eleemosynary character. 

To carry out effectually such ascheme as I 
have mentioned we need (1) ample funds, (2) a 
good and bold leader, and (3) energetic and de- 
voted helpers. There are men among us who 
are both popular speakers and excellent or- 
ganisers, who are able to explain their religious 
belief clearly and simply, who are, above all, 
full of fire and earnestness, and therefore able 
to kindle the fire of devotion in others. If one 
such man could be induced to undertake the 
task of bringing together “the masses of 
the people,’ with the object of ultimately 
building up a permanent religious society, there 
ought to be no difficulty, either in London or 
any of our large towns, in providing him with 
proper means for his noble work. If we are 
really in earnest about the matter we should 
both pay him liberally and support him heartily ; 
if we are not, we only waste time in discussing 
the subject at all. He would need personal help 
at the very outset, for his first action would 
probably be to organise a house-to-house visit- 
ation in the district selected as his field of 
labour, with direct personal invitation to come 
and hear him; and for that he would have to 
depend on the members of neighbouring con- 
gregations. Are our younger men and women 
ready to do their part with generous enthusiasm ? 
Are our wealthier men prepared to say that 
such an enterprise shall not languish for want 
of money, that it shall be carried out ungrudg- 
ing and unflinchingly? If they are, I cannot 
doubt that it would succeed ; but a half-hearted, 
timid attempt to deal with a problem so great 
and important would ensure and deserve failure, 
We had far better do nothing. 

The prominence given of late to thisand kindred 
subjects seems to show that we are awakening to 
a perception of the work that lies before us, 
and the necessity laid upon us. It is im- 
possible to believe that a large class of men, 
neither morally degraded nor intellectually de- 
ficient, can be content with their present con- 
dition of irreligion. The old creeds have lost 
their hold upon them; the old forms do not 
attract them; but depend upon it, they are 


waiting and longing for some truer and brighter 
religious faith. Have we not that to offer to 
them which no other Christian Church can offer 
-—a belief that rests on no outward authority, 
and shuns no inquiry, and dreads no increase of 
knowledge—a devoutness which has no tinge of 
superstition, and a zeal without sectarian 
bigotry? And is not the feeling growing and 
strengthening among us, that somehow or other 
that offer must be made P—that we have a long 
neglected duty to fulfil, which will brook no 
further delay P I have tried to the best of my 
ability to give a practical direction to this feel- 
ing. Very possibly I may be mistaken in the 
conclusions at which I have arrived, but I lay 
them before you as my contribution to the dis- 
cussion of a question at once supremely import- 
ant and supremely difficult, and it is by speaking 
out each our individual thought, and then 


amicably and frankly comparing our ideas, that 
we shall best arrive at a true and wise conclusion. 


———@»———- 


BY THE REV. W. COPELAND BOWIE. 

The subject which we are met this morning 
to discuss has already occupied the attention of 
our churches, and it has also been the topic of 
the day at several of the annual meetings of 
other religious bodies. It is hardly possible, 
therefore, for one who has had such a short 
ministerial experience as myself to throw any 
new light on the problem, or suggest any 
original methods for dealing with it. My lot 
has been cast among the masses of the people 
in London; but though I have had a few oppor- 
tunities of studying their religious wants, I 
appear here as a learner, and not as a teacher, 
on this large and difficult theme. 

The first essential towards any fruitful treat- 
ment of the subject is a determination not 
to give way to any feverish excitement. The 
religious condition of the masses is deplorable 
enough, but there is no occasion for losing our 
heads and hearts over it. I altogether dissent 
from the notion that the moral and spiritual 
life of the working classes in this country is in 
a state of decline. Hxcept during a few periods 
in which great awakenings took place, the 
masses of the people in England have never 
been deeply attached to any religious organisa- 
tion. ‘The ages in which religion seems to have 
had a firmer hold on the lite and thought of 
the nation than it has at present were ages in 
which the Church practically meant the State, 
and when the clergy were not only the spiritual 
cuides, but also the legislators, the judges, 
and the almsgivers of the country. ‘There is 
no reason why we should wring our hands in 
despair; on the contrary, there are many reasons 
why we should take courage and face the ques- 
tion hopefully. 

I further dissent from treating this subject 
as if the masses were the only people who are 
living in moral and spiritual darkness. ‘The 
middle and upper classes have not by any means 
entered the Kingdom of Heaven yet. It is simply 
because the democracy form the largest, and, in 
view of their extended political privileges, the 
most powerful class, that their religious welfare 
demands the serious attention of the Unitarian 
and other liberal Churches. 

Before beginning to do anything we must 
clearly make up our minds upon what we want 
to do. If we merely wish to attract a crowd of 
people to our churches, then the work is not 
worth doing. Only devise something a little 
more ridiculous and sensational than anyone 
else, only dismiss. the present tutors and pro- 
fessors of our colleges and appoint a few men 
who are adepts at manufacturing clowns and 
buffoons, and we shall soon count our numbers 
by the thousand in London and other large 
cities. I hope we shall not so far forget our 
traditions as to follow in the wake of those who, 
in spite of their successes, are degrading and 
vulgarising religion, and bringing it into con- 
tempt. What we, in common with all Christian 
churches, have got to dois to touch the minds, 
and hearts, and souls of the people,—to save 
them from their sins, to rescue them from their 
vices, to keep the lamp of their spirits burning. 
We must not go to the people as if we wanted 
them to confer a favour upon us by accepting 
our views or attending our services. If we have 
not a message for the mind, and heart, and soul 
of humanity, we had better leave this work 
alone. 


make men and women know and feel that virtue 
and piety can be reached, mankind served, and 
God loved by faithfulness to duty, by earnest 
effort, and by a reverent trust. 

Our churches, I believe, are better fitted in 
many respects for taking up this work and 
carrying it forward successfully than any other 
body of churches in the land. Many of the in- 
tellectual, moral, and social tendencies of the 
age which operate in keeping the common people 
away from the Orthodox churches do not affect 
us at all. We have already adjusted our 
theology to the spirit of inquiry which finds 
expression in the scientific discoveries and 
speculations of the nineteenth century; and 
our religious principles are also in full sympathy 
with the spirit of humanity which animates 
many of the great social and political movements 
of our time. It is only necessary that we should 
endeavour to bring our practical methods into 
fuller harmony with our theoretical opinions. It 
is absurd to say that Unitarians have failed to 
ar the masses: they have never yet seriously 

ried. 

In seeking to invent means whereby we may 
let people know what we are, we need not begin 
by frightening ourselves with the magnitude of 
the task. Weought not to be discouraged by 
small results or even by partial failures. It 1s 
useless and hopeless to attempt this work, un- 
less we are firmly persuaded that it is worth 
doing, and that it can be done. The elemen- 
tary conditions of success are two—a deep and 
fervent faith in the truth and beauty and power 
of our own religious principles, and a deep and 
fervent faith in the possibilities of goodness and 
righteousness that lie hidden in every human 
soul. I wish to lay special emphasis on the second 
condition, because there is a good deal of prac- 
tical, scepticism among Unitarians in regard 
to it. Without this faith in the imperishable 
worth of the souls of our fellow men, nothing 
need be tried. It will never do to go in the 
name of religion to the working classes in order 
that we may patronise or pity them. If we do, 
they will despise us, or else they will despise 
themselves. We must go to them, to the worst 
of them, and treat them as brothers and sisters, 
as children of the same father, as heirs of the 
same destiny. Jesus recognised no caste save 
that of humanity, nor should we recognise any- 
thing narrower if we aspire to carry on his work. 

In attempting to improve our methods and 
extend our machinery, we must carefully study 
the dispositions, habits, and outward surround- 
ings of the people we desire to influence. “The 
masses of the people” is a phrase which covers 
avery large and indefinite class. One might 
divide it and sub-divide it a great many times. 
Taking the working class population in the 
neighbourhood of my own chapel, for example, 
one might roughly distinguish three grades, 
differing in intelligence, industry, sobriety, and 
thrift. One might call them the higher, middle, 
and lowest classes ; and the interest which they 
severally take in religion varies considerably in 
each case. I find that 15 to 20 per cent. of the 
higher, 5 to 10 per cent. of the middle, and 1 to 
5 per cent. of the lowest class are more or less 
connected with some place of worship. Curiously 
enough, however, the proportion of children who 
are allowed to attend some Sunday-school does 
not follow the sameratio. Nearly three-fourths, 
I believe, of the whole youthful population, 
ranging trom five to twelve years of age, attend 
some Sunday-school in the district, and the 
lowest class furnishes quite as high an average 
as any of the other two classes. I regard this 
as avery important and hopeful tact. ‘There 
is, as one might expect, a greater lack of prin- 
ciple, if I may so express it, among the children 
of the poorest and most degraded parents. l'hey 
are apt to attend those schools whose managers 
give most summer excursions and Christmas 
treats, quite irrespective of any theological or 
ecclesiastical conditions that may linger round 
the places they attend. 

When we mix with the people who do not 
associate themselves with any religious society 
we may roughly distinguish three groups. 

1. There are a number of persons, usually 
men, who know a little about theologieal ques- 
tions, and who occupy an attitude of antagonism 
to churches and parsons. They read the Na- 
tional Reformer, or the Freethinker, or the pro- 
ductions of Robert Ingersoll; and from these 


We want, by some means or other, to 


and similar publications they furnish themselves 
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with a few stock difficulties, absurdities and 
horrors drawn from the Bible and from Ortho- 
doxy. They form the secular, agnostic .and 
atheistic element among the masses; and 
although I think its importance and influence 
are greatly overrated, it is doubtless a growing 
element. 

2. There are, in our large cities especially, a 
very considerable number of people who openly 
and fragrantly violate the principles of morality 
and religion. They form the coarse, drunken, 
brutal, and vicious element in the community. 
I am not prepared to say that vulgarity, intem- 

erance and scoundrelism are on the increase, 
but I imagine they are keeping pace with the 
population. 

3. The secular and the depraved classes, how- 
ever, even when taken together, only form a very 
small minority. The majority of the working- 
classes are not opposed to religion in any hostile 
sense. They have no serious thecretical objec- 
tions to it, nor are their lives notoriously out of 
keeping with its spirit. They simply care no- 
thing about it. They occupy a purely neutral 
and indifferent attitude. 

It is apparent that the question is a very 
large and intricate one, and no cut-and-dry 
scheme that the wit of man could suggest would 
be likely to meet all the necessities of the case. 
The nature and wants of each particular neigh- 
bhourhood must be considered separately. We 
must be prepared for a diversity of operations ; 
for what might succeed admirably in one dis- 
trict might fail lamentably and disastrously in 
another. 

By way of opening the discussion, I venture 
to throw out’‘the following practical hints. They 
contain nothing original or startling, but they 
may be none the less valuable on that account. 

‘lo meet the wants of the sceptical classes, 
and those who are that way inclined, courses of 
winter-evening lectures on the historical, philoso- 
phical, and scientific aspects of religious thought 
might be instituted. If the Committee of the 
British and Foreign Unitarian Association could 
persuade the professors of our colleges, and a few 
other men who have specially studied those 
theories and discoveries which are supposed to 
cut away our belief in God, in the soul, and in 
immortality, to prepare and deliver such courses, 
and arrange for their publication in a cheap. 
form, a good and useful service would be ren- 
dered to the cause of rational religion. I know 
some Unitarians, from very conscientious mo- 
tives, would have us leave these people alone 
But if we refuse to carry any message to them, 
what other Church is likely to present them with 
a theology which there is the remotest chance 
of their accepting P 

To meet the wants of the degraded and 
criminal classes, nothing is likely to do so 
much good as the personal visitation and un- 
wearied labours of men and women with shrewd 
heads and large hearts. ‘This work ought not to 
be left to a few domestic missions. Every church 
worthy of the name ought to have its domestic 
mission—its little band of workers who would 
make it their business to seek and save the lost. 
If Unitarians want to do this Christ-like work 
they must cease regarding their religion as a 
luxury to be enjoyed for their own benefit when- 
ever they feel disposed. ‘They must be prepared 
to accept its solemn and sacred responsibilities. 

Jt is in trying to meet the wants of the large 
apathetic class that we are likely to experience 
most difficulty and require the greatest variety 
of suggestion and operation. We might begin 
by endeavouring to improve our present ser- 
vices. Without in any way degrading or vul- 
garising them, it might be possible, in many 
lustances, to make them a little more interesting 
and helpful. Less conventionalism and more 
variety in our forms of worship, a more direct 
and simple style of pulpit address, a more 
frequent reference to the stubborn facts and 
experiences of every day life and their relation 
to religion, might tend to keep our present con- 
gregations together, and help to attract and 
interest some few others besides. 

But although we improved the forms of our 
worship, and the character of our preaching, so 
as to bring them into more complete harmony 
with the life and thought and language of our 
own times, we should still be unable to catch 
the ear or touch the heart of the great body of 
the people. The masses are not prepared for 


educate them through other channels. The 
very successful meetings that have been held 
in several large towns in connection with our 
body might well be tried in London and else- 
where on a more extended and permanent scale. 
Let the Committee of the British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association adopt Mr. Armstrong’s 
suggestion, and secure the services of a few men 
for this very work, and, if the scheme be well 
and thoughtful and energetically conceived, our 
wealthy laity will find the funds. 

In addition to these efforts, the better or- 
ganisation of outdoor lecturing and preaching 
deserves more serious attention than it has yet 
received. There are several Unitarian laymen 
who might, and I believe would, help to carry 
on this special work. The working classes will 
listen to one who possesses ready utterance, 
warm sympathies, and practical knowledge; 
and they will hear him all the more gladly 
because he speaks as a man, and not as a hired 
servant. More value and permanence would be 
given to these efforts if a judicious selection of 
tracts were distributed among the more in- 
terested auditors, with the times and places of 
the Unitarian services in the district printed on 
them. 

Our churches have never seriously tried, so far 
as I know, any general and systematic plan of 
district visiting. There are some neighbourhoods 
in which such awork would be useless and per- 
haps harmful; but the working classes would, I 
believe, encourage it, if it were done by the right 
people, at the right time and in the right spirit. 
Were such agencies established in connection 
with all our places of worship, and worked with 
the energy of men and women who had faith in 
God and in man, Iam sure great good would 
result from their labours. In undertaking this 
work we ought to make it distinctly understood 
that our object is to reach those who are 
alienated from the ordinary churches and 
chapels, or who have never identified themselves 
with any religious society. Some of these visitors 
ought also to be able to speak a word of hope 
and comfort to the perplexed, the suffering, and 
the dying. Itis ashame and a disgrace that 
this beneficent and holy work should he left 
almost entirely in the hands of those who hold 
the harshest and crudest theology, or of those 
who represent the mosttyrannicalecclesiasticism. 

Then, lastly, a more united, vigorous, and 
better organised effort ought to be put forth in 
order to keep and guide our elder scholars. It 
is estimated, as I mentioned before, that nearly 
three fourths of the whole youthful population 
in our working class districts pass through some 
Sunday-school; and yet the most successful 
churches do not succeed in retaining twenty per 
cent. of them, and the less successful’ churches 
lose them all. There are many difficulties to 
contend with, especially in London. ‘The home 
influences and the social habits of the people 
often present serious and almost insuperable 
obstacles in the teacher’s way. Perhaps a more 
careful organisation of classes for elder scholars, 
more frequent services adapted for the young, 
and a closer connection between school and con- 
gregation by means of some simple and earnest 
service, might help to make our Sunday-schools, 
what they ought to be, but what they never yet 
have been, the nurseries of our churches. ‘This 
work among the young must occupy a far 
higher place in the thought and affection of the 
leading members of our congregations. It ought 
to command the best talent, the largest ex- 
perience and the widest charity which «our 
churches contain; instead of that ministers and 
superintendents have to content themselves with 
and be devoutly thankful for any sort of teachers 
they can laid their hands on. We want a new 
baptism of fire to descend upon the hearts of our 
people in regard to this matter. 

With a little more individual faith and effort, 
with a deeper sense of our responsibility to God 


and to man, our churches might organise a 
religious movement, even with the means they 
possess, which, though it might not all at once 
attract the masses of the people, would slowly 
and steadily till the heart and mind and 
soul of society with a higher and a better faith 
in human goodness and in the divine love. If 
we could only make the working classes feel that 
the religion of Jesus is in harmony with and 
tends to promote universal liberty and brother- 
hood, that it affords the best inducement to 


hopes, that it enables them to think higher 
thoughts, feel better feelings, do nobler deeds, 
aspire after holier ideals—if we could only by 
our worship and our work reveal these things to 
them, then depend upon it their scepticism 
would soon change into belief, their misery into 
happiness, their indifference into enthusiasm. 


CHANGED METHODS TO SUIT 
CHANGED CONDITIONS OF SUNDAY 
SCHOOL WORK. 

BY THE REY. F. E. MILLSON, 

The subject is wide, and the time placed at 
my disposal for this paper is short, twenty or 
twenty-five minutes at most. I can, under these 
circumstances, attempt nothing more than a 
brief statement, which may serve to guide that 
discussion from which, on these occasions, there 
is always most to be learned. 

First, however, let me mention one unchanged 
—and, I trust, never to be changed—character- 
istic of our work, by which any improvements 
that we may attempt must be determined. 
Sunday-school work is a work of pure goodwill 
all through. There is no compulsion in the 
case of scholars, who come to be taught because 
it seems to them, or to their parents, to be worth 
their while to come. The thought, “ It is worth 
while, our work meets a need which is not in 
any other way met.,” is the determining motive 
of the teacher. It is clear that, should any 
change take away this feeling of advantage on 
the part of the children, and of imperative duty 
on the teachers’ part, our Sunday school work 
must come to an end. 

Am I mistaken in saying that, so far as 
our Sunday-schools are engaged in making up 
for the defects of the elementary education of 


‘the poor they are being beaten out of the field 


by the success of the public elementary schools ? 
That is the first of the changed conditions of 
our work of which I would speak. Long an- 
ticipated, it is now being forced on our atten- 
tion. Not merely as places in which reading 
and writing, and arithmetic, with the elements 
of science and literature, may be learned, but 
as training schools for order and cleanliness, 
and civility, with personal care given by the 
teachers to the interests and home lives of the 
children, and with some cultivation of opportu- 
nities for social meetings, and for out-of-school 
pleasures, the day schools are, naturally, and 
through the well-meaning efforts of their 
teachers, filling the place in the child’s life and 
affection, which the Sunday-school used to fill. 
This change is at hand. In some of our towns 
it is already making itvelf felt. 

How may it be met? We are accustomed to 
think that when one call of duty is honourably 
silenced, its claim fulfilled, it is that other and 
more pressing calls may be more clearly heard. 
We believe that it is at once the reward and the 
privilege of the’worker who has been trying to 
be faithful to the one duty, that he, sooner than 
others, hears the summons of the next. I trust 
that it may prove to be so in this case, and I 
think that now that the claim of the secular 
work is fully met, it is the claim of the distine- 
tively religious work which becomes pressing. 

Religious injflwence forms no part of the scheme 
of the Board School. Itis not possible to include 
it within the external or the inner conditions of 
School Board work. Properly it is the work of 
the parent and of the home. But let anyone 
who knows the homes of the workers of our 
large towns ask himself how much endeavour 
to fulfil the duty of teaching the children even 
the elements of religion may be met with there, 
he will, I think, be forced sorrowfully to admit 
that there is very little indeed, and that year 
by year it becomes less. Family prayer, when 
parents and children go off at six o’clock to the 
mill, Bible reading, quiet counsel and advice, 
when, after a long day’s work, the evening is 
spent in cleaning up the neglected house, how 
are they possible P 
In this difficulty we see our call to work, TI 
know that religious influence has been held to 
be the justifying excuse of our Sunday-school 
work. It must now become its substantial 
reality. 

What change of method will this change of 


view and purpose involve? I think that on the 
very threshold of our work we shall meet and 


our churches and chapels, and we must try to | self-consecration, that it holds out the brightest | we shall haye to conquer a difficulty, which is 
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always urged wherever religious teaching is 
spoken of. We shall have to settle what reli- 
gion we shall teach. A difficult thing to at- 
tempt. The only way that I know of settling 
that is by setting about it. By trying we shall 
learn. “Well begun is half done.” Let 
me say—and I do it with a very pro- 
found sense of gratitude—that I can think 
of nothing which has done half so much to 
show us where we stand in the matter of reli- 
gious opinion and conviction as that plain, per- 
sonal, confidential statement of his own belief, 
made by Dr. Martineau in his address to his 
old pupils, and published under the title, “ Loss 
and Gain in Recent Theology.’ A manifesto, 
a contribution to controversy, would have had 
but little influence, but from this simple per> 
sonal confession we have gained a sense of the 
comparative unimportance of the opinions we 
haye given up, and the value of the things 
which remain which could in hardly any other 
way have been brought to so many and so 
seemingly divergent minds. I have thought, if 
so much good has come from the attempt to 
realise and to state with plainness the things 
which we may reasonably believe, it would be a 
work as beneficial, and surely simpler far, to 
try to come by way of statement at some general 
agreement about the religion that we may teach. 
I would suggest that, setting out with the 
thought that it is religious influence, the work 
of bringing religion home to the children, that 
we have in view, we should provide a series of 
books as helps to the teacher who wishes to 
implant great aims, powerful motives, purity of 
life in the children’s souls. It is, I know, but 
little that books can do to fill the place of per- 
sonal influence and loving care; but I know, 
algo, that by none is the want of suitable books 
more strongly felt than by some of those who 
seem best able to dispense with their use. We 
need books to awaken feeling, to guide conduct, 
to help in difficulties of thought and life—books 
bright and winning—literature, not “ notes for 
lessons’’—books written with reference to the 
various stages of Sunday-school work, so that, 
from the attractive child’s book with stories of 
goodness, and little else than stories, up to the 
statement of religious truth as we have learned 
it, our opinions, if you like, with their grounds, 
and reasons, and arguments of defence, to serve 
as the guide of the elder scholars in our schools, 
the teacher and the class may -be equipped for 
their work. 

The preparation of books of this kind is a task 
for our best and most sympathetic minds. Itis a 
work of difficulty, but surely not impossible. 
And let me say,it has been already accomplished, 
so far as two of its stages are concerned. If to 
Mr. Clodd’s “Jesus of Nazareth” and Mr. 
Herford’s “ Story of Religion in England” you 
could add three books for elementary classes of 
various ages, and, at the other end of the series, 
a book of doctrine, and such a Story of the 
Church Universal as Professor Carpenter could, 
better than any one else, supply, you would 
have a series of books which would assist and 
guide our teachers in their difficult task of 
awakening veneration, and charity, and serious 
thoughtfulness. Let me briefly describe the 
books which the series of which I have spoken 
should include. First, for the little children 
there should be parables and stories, with 
pictures, in illustration of common childlike 
goodness. Would that the genius of Ander- 
sen might descend on some one and inspire 
such a book as he would have written! For 
children between the ages of eight and ten or 
twelve we need a book of patterns of goodness, 
stories from life, illustrating a child’s temp- 
tations and its calls of duty. 

The third book of the series should be a book 
of introduction to Bible reading. The words 
describe one of our most needed books, and the 
one which it may be found most difficult to sup- 
ply. We have Bible primers, commentaries, 
andsummaries. What we seem to me to need 
is something different from these. Before set- 
ting our children to study Bible fact, or fiction, 
as the case may be, we ought to teach them to 
understand the characteristic differences which 
separate Hastern and Western modes of thought. 
In our ignorance and neglect of these lie the 
roots of some of our mistakes about the Bible 
and of many of our difficulties. If in a book, 
which shall include a practical commentary on 
the Gospel narratives, we can frankly and 
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simply state the characteristics of Hastern 
life and thought out of which miracle stories 
and exaggerated ethical maxims, and the un- 
founded structures of Messianic expectations 
come, we shall, I think, bring some help to 
the difficulties and the perplexities which now 
vex the souls of teachers and of taught alike. 
IT hope that the Bible may take a larger place 
in our schools, and that our teachers may find 
in the wide and wealthy fields of our literature 
of poetry and fiction some of the best help of 
their labour. I might say much on these two 
points, but, remembering how much has been 
gaid, and how well, especially having in mind 
the valuable paper read by Miss Anna 
Swanwick before a meeting of the teachers in 
your London schools, I leave that part of my 
subject without further remark. 

Before I pass from this subject of definite re- 
ligious teaching I will mention two changes in 
the method of our schools which will, I think, 
be found needful. As things now stand, we try 
to test the value of the work done by periodical 
examinations. I have reluctantly come to the 
conclusion that this is a mistake—not that ex- 
aminations are not good in themselyes-—but 
that in the present conditions of school life, it 
is impossible, it is almost undesirable to try, to 
get the children to submit to them. Hxamina- 
tions, standards to be passed, cram for the 
dreaded test, form so large a share of the day- 
school work, they bring so much anxiety to the 
children, whose money value to the managers 
and credit with their teachers, and the power to 
earn money for home all depend upon passing 
the examinations, that anything which adds to 
the anxieties of the already overburdened child- 
ren must be avoided in our Sunday-schools. 
But that which we cannot do by the examina- 
tion system we may, I think, do well, and with 
fair promise of success, by making your course 
of teaching come to a close in a Service of Con- 
firmation, a welcome given by the Church to 
those who have prepared themselves for its 
work. A homely, easy inquiry into the fitness 
of the preparation, made by the minister of the 
congregation, with no report to state its results, 
aud no prizes to be striven for, will do the work 
of the examination; and the service of confirma- 
tion can never be anything but an impressive, 
an elevating, it may be a consecrating, approval 
of faithful endeavour. 

It is a matter of detail, on which I need not 
enlarge; but I must say one word on the de- 
sirability of giving to each class a class-room of 
its own. If the scholar can have some share in 
the work of furnishing and adorning it, it will 
gather homelike associations in their thoughts 
and affections, which may prove to be not the 
least valuable of their Sunday-school gains. 

I pass to the second change which has come 
over the conditions of our Sunday-school 
scholars, and which, also, seems to me to call 
for some change in our methods and plans. I 
mean the increasing barrenness and unattractive- 
ness of the home life of our workers in the large 
towns. I need not attempt any detailed proof 
of the fact. It is becoming painfully evident to 
many of us that even well-intentioned attempts 
to relieve the condition of the poor, such as the 
political and social clubs, with their attractions 
and somewhat expensive amusements, have, by 
withdrawing the head of the family from his home 
in the evenings, made the home life poorer in its 
influence, if that may be, than it was before. 
We must prepare to take up the duty of 
making up for the failing home influences 
as we are attempting that of supplying the 
missing home teaching of religion. ‘his, too, 
isa pressing duty. Weare fulfilling its claims 
in part, for L suppose that in none of our schools | 
are facilities for amusement and society alto- 
gether denied: but in few of them are there 
provided attractions which can prevail against 
the glittering and alluring places of amusement 
and the doorways to destruction which they 
open. I do not for a moment suppose that we 
can, or that we should, attempt to out-do the 
music-halls, or the club-rooms, by providing 
amusements in the same line as theirs. We 
should fail, if we tried; and besides, we have an 
easier and more effectual method close at hand. 
The really attractive method with the young 
people of the working class is that which gives 
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ment. The school-room should become, ina way, 
the home of the co-operative social enterprises 
of the young people of the congregation and the 
schools. Hlocution classes studying the art of 
dramatic and literary representation, and then 
trying their powers by providing entertainments 
for the winter evenings, social evenings, in which 
dancing, and cards, and games, and chat are not 
merely permitted but encouraged; classes for 
drawing and music, instrumental and vocal,— 
these and other attractions should keep a large 
mumber of the elder scholars at home in the 
school-room through all the wet and cold wintry 
nights. There is something wrong whenever 
the windows of our school-rooms and class-rooms 
are not lighted up all through the evenings of the 
winter. I have heard of a patron of a living who, 
being in search of a suitable clergymen visited 
several parishes. When he found the church 
doors closed and no admission to be had on week- 
days, he passed on to another parish, not caring 
to make further inquiry.. I recommend to our 
patrons, if we have them, the test of the lighted 
and occupied, or darkened and silent rooms of 
our Sunday-schools. 


The devices for making winter evenings 
pleasant and profitable of which I have spoken, 
are, I suppose, among the adopted methods of 
most of our schools. May I, without wearying 
you, speak for a little while about a schema 
which often presents itself to my mind as a not 
unrealisable dream? Can we not attempt to 
introduce into our schools something which may 
correspond with—may imitate, if you like—the 
easy, homely, effectual method of the ancient 
English guilds? The sick and provident 
societies, and plans for promoting thrift which 
we already have, would form a very natural 
work for which the members of the guild might 
unite. Choosing their own president or master, 
having their day of the year’s celebration, and 
their monthly meetings for business, and, if 
you like, their distinctive badge; making, after 
the fashion of the old guilds, no distinction of 
sex in members, but “brethren and sistren,’’ 
sharing the common benefit, the Sunday-school 
guilds would join advantage and good fellowship 
to mutual support in good conduct and whole- 
gome restraint. We do not, I think, value 
sufficiently the encouragement, the strength 
which come from a sense of comradeship in 
some outward and visible union for mutual help 
and co-operation in good work. 


The Young Men’s Christian Associations of 
the orthodox churches represent the kind of 
association at which we may very usefully 
aim. 

I have but one other suggestion to make. It 
is that in all our Sunday-schools we should try 
to lead the children to do some self-sacrificing 
work for others. The scheme of one of the old 
guilds has a sentence which is very much to my 
purpose, “Vain is the gathering of the 
faithful where no kindness is.” Our Sunday- 
schools are in this respect greatly wanting. 
Perhaps that is why there is reason for com- 
plaint about the want of self-sacrifice in the 
matter of giving on the part of our congrega- 
tions. Ifyou want to impress a habit of con- 
siderate generosity, or any other habit, on the 
congregation, you must begin by impressing it 
on the schools. But, not to speak of its effect 
on congregational work, it would, I think, be a 
most stimulating and improving thing if, after 
the fashion of the Friends, we could give our 
children a share in our works of kindly helpful- 
ness. If they could have some helpful work, 
all of their own—if, to give an illustration of 
what I mean, our schools all England over could 
make it their special charge to print interesting 
and useful books for the use of blind children, 
there would be something in that duty under- 
taken and fulfilled out of which a blessing would 
surely come. 

Let me gay, in conclusion, that though I have 
spoken of changed conditions and of the need 
for great, and it may seem to some sweeping 
changes in our methods, it is because I think 
that our schools are worth improving that I 
have so spoken. Never, I believe, was the gate 
of opportunity open to them as it 1s to-day; and 
never in the history of the Church has there 
been a time when earnestness, and purpose, and 


them society and the responsibility of society, 
and throws upon themselves the work of making 
and managing their own schemes of amuse- 


reverence, and active charity, those safeguards 
against materialism, were more sorely needed 
than they are needed to day. 
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Occasional Motes, 


Tue following tender lines are addressed to 
the patriarch of the Unitarian ministry in 
America :— 


TO WILLIAM HENRY FURNESS, 


BY JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE, 


[From the French of AurRep pz Musser. ] 
Dear master, tell us then why in your tongue and pen 
No sign of age appears ? 
For all you say and sing has the music and the ring 
Of only twenty years ! 


Your soul will still be bright, though your hair may 
turn to white ; 
And, when shall come that hour, 
Your loving friends will say, ‘Tis only a spring day, 
With the almond tree in flower ; 


‘Tis not whitened by his years, nor by the bitter 
tears 
Of sad and stormy hours ; 
But by the morning-dew, falling ever fresh and new 
On the flowers,” 


Tue late Professor Tennant’s collections, 
chiefly palzeontological, engaged the auctioneers 
no less than thirty days, the lots being knocked 
down at the rate of about one per minute, and 
each lot comprising from ten to twenty speci- 
mens. The largest purchaser was Mr. Edward 
Charlesworth, by whom the fossils are being 
named and classified. 


Two American descendants of a Common- 
wealth man, who was private secretary to Oliver 
Cromwell, have just erected at St. Martin’s 
Church, Vevey, where Ludlow, Broughton, and 
Phelps died in exile, a monument to their 
ancestor, bearing the following inscription :— 


In Memoriam 
of him who, being with Andrew Broughton joint 
clerk of the Court which tried and condemned 
Charles the Hirst of England, had such zeal to 
accept the full responsibility of his act that he signed 
each record with his full name 
JOHN PHELPS. 
He came to Vevey and died, like the associates 
whose Memorials 
are about us, an Exile in the cause of 
Human Freedom, 
This Stone is placed at the request of 
Wm. Walter Phelps, of New Jersey, and 
Charles A. Phelps, of Massachusetts 
Descendants from across the Seas, 


Mr. W. Walter Phelps is the American Am- 
bassador at Vienna, 


Tue following inquiry was sent to the New 
York Swi last week :— 


Dear Sir,—Please inform us through your valu- 
able paper if Emerson and Longfellow were indeed 
unbelievers in the Christian religion. 

Respectfully yours, H. M. Waursr. 


Subjoined is the answer of the editor, printed 
in the Sunday edition as the leading editorial 
article :— 
We answer that Mr. Emerson and Mr. Long- 
fellow were unbelievers in the Christian religion, 
The essence of belief in the Christian religion is 
belief in the Deity of the Lord Jesus Christ. 


Without the Godhead of the Christ there is no 
real Christianity, 

It is true there is a sort of doctrine which many 
people fancy to be Christian ; and according to this 
doctrine Jesus Christ was not God, but a creature, 
& man, or a created being somewhat superior to 
man. But this is not the doctrine of the Christian 
religion. It is a foeof Christianity. It isa station 
on the broad road to total unbelief, to infidelity. 

This sort of doctrine we understand to have been 
the doctrine of Emerson and Longfellow, They 
were Unitarians. They were not believers in the 
Christian religion. 


Fortunately the New York Sun is not an au- 
thority on Christianity or any other religious 


subject. 

Tue Brahmo Somaj is rapidly creating a 
useful body of literature. In his 6 Aeodeie 
from Eminent Lives” Babu Pramada Charan 
Sen has given a brief and lucid account of the 
lives and doings of Theodore Parker and Sister 


Dora. The work, we are told, is interesting 
and instructive, and will amply repay perusal. 


For some years past there has been a marked 
demand in India for English works representing 
the latest and most advanced conclusions in 
philosophy, science, and theology. We were 
not quite prepared, however, for a statement 
recently made by the accomplished traveller, 
Canon Tristram. Speaking at the Religious 
Tract Society’s annual meeting, he referred to 
the Armenian people, who, although they have 
no literature of their own, as soon as they learn 
to read-eagerly seek after such books as those of 
Bain, John Stuart Mill, and Herbert Spencer. 


THE Jewish Chronicle has a good lesson for 
some of our own ministers when, after premising 
that evolution at present has not reached the 
stage of absolute certainty, and that meanwhile 
it would be well if Jewish preachers altogether 
refrained from so-called “reconciliations” of 
science andreligion,it says: “The two spheresare 
utterly unconnected, and no good can be effected 
by confounding them; while many earnest 
minds are alienated by the slipshod views often 
enunciated by such reconcilers. The same 
journal has a lesson for others who are afraid 
of the evolution doctrine, when it says that 
Judaism is not disturbed by the more complex 
and far-reaching signs of God’s design disclosed 
by Darwin and his followers.” The writer 
adds:—“ We will not attempt to deny that at 
first_sight the views associated with the name 
of Darwin appear to conflict with what has 
hitherto been the accepted Jewish interpretation 
of certain Biblical passages. Well, then, if the 
worst came to the worst, those interpretations 
would have to be abandoned—but not neces- 
sarily the Biblical texts. We could not follow 
more exactly the precepts of those to whom 
these interpretations owe their origin than by 
abandoning them when the clear light of reason 
prove their insufficiency; their authors would 
have been the first to do so under such circum- 
stances if they had been living to-day. Judaism 
has survived the theories of Copernicus and 
will know how to assimilate those of Dar- 
win.” This is the spirit of a wise Rationalism. 


Tue BrsHor or MeLBourne was asked to frame 
a special form of prayer for rain for use in his 
diocese. He flatly refused. Changes in the 
weather, he said, were the result of unwavering 
natural laws, and prayer was an agency more 
fitted for securing spiritual blessings than ma- 
terial needs. It would be much wiser if people 
set themselves to utilise the water which they 
now allowed to flow to waste into the sea than 
to content themselves with praying to be de- 
livered from the consequences of their own neglect. 
As might have been expected, this episcopal 
rendering of Adsop’s fable of Hercules and the 
Carter has created a great sensation in the 
colony, where it is felt the bishop has taken 
adroit advantage of the opportunity to make a 
telling point against the Colonial Government, 
which, with the sanction of Parliament, hag re- 
fused to carry out his favourite scheme ofa grand 
national system of irrigation. 


In view of recent attempts to show that Dar- 
winism is perfectly consistent with so-called 
Evangelical Christianity, it may be interesting 
to know in what direction Mr. Darwin’s sym- 

athies ran. This is indicated by the following 
both the Indea [Boston, U.S.] of April 27:— 
“ Mr. Darwin was a subscriber to the Index from 
the first year of its publication to the time of hig 
death. He manifested his interest in this jour- 
nal by generous donations from time to time; and 
when he last renewed his subscription, not many 
months ago, he enclosed a twenty-five pound 
note to be used in the support and circulation of 
the paper.” 

tl tect 


Preston,—The re-opening services werecontinued 
at the Unitarian Chapel, Percy-street, on Sunday, 
the 14th ult. Lectures were delivered forenoon and 
evening, by the Rev. F. W. Walters, of the Unit- 
arian Chapel, Glasgow; in the forenoon on “ The 
Human Providence,” and in the evening on “ The 
Demand of the Age on Religion.” The discourses 
were delivered to large and attentive congregations, 
and the collections exceeded £15, 


Correspondence, 


THE REV, P. T. FORSYTH—EXPLANA- 
TION. 
TO THE EDITOR. 


Sir,—My friend Mr. Hunter, of York, had 
to write to you a few weeks ago to complain of 
the way in which the Inquirer was apt to drag 
into its camp any whom it found straggling for 
a moment from their own host, and even to de- 
tain those who paid a friendly visit to the 
Unitarian tents. I much regret, ungracious as 
T feel it, to have to make the same complaint on 
my own behalf. You allude to me, in your 
article of last week on the meeting of the 
London Domestic Mission, with a complimen- 
tary kindness which is no less embarrassing to 
me than it is genuine in you. You refer to me 
as an invited guest. I was not, and had no 
claim to be. I went, partly because I wished to 
hear what such brilliant speakers would say on 
a question so serious, partly because I thought 
that here at least we could meet and forget sec- 
tarian names, partly to take some of my own 
family who had never heard Dr. Martineau 
speak. But I should not trouble you ona point 
so trivial. It is when you go on to speak of me 
as being only somewhat outside Unitarianism, 
and likely to come farther in, that I feel miscon- 
ception will arise; and I am already such a 
victim to the indolent and libellous classifica- 
tions of popular religion that I trust you will 
let me make my position clear. I would remark 
in passing that this proneness of yours to make 
too much of some common ground is one 
of the things that make it so difficult and 
dangerous to visit your society. You play into 
the hands of those bigots who would shoot one 
as a crow because he is interested in a rookery. 

Were it a mere question of personal feeling 
it might be easy for one like myself, whom his 
own receive not, to surrender to that sympathy 
and consideration which I have always received 
from well-known Unitarians, and which hunger 
has made to me all too welcome. Rejected 
harshly by the official Congregationalism which 
has killed an Independency that I would gladly, 
nay fondly, and I think not fruitlessly, serve, 
I cannot help looking sadly round for some 
spiritual fellowship and Christian home. And 
were this to be determined by personal sym- 
pathy I say there are those among the Uni- 
tarians who delight me well. But I have never 
expressed any public sympathy with Unitarian- 
ism without making it clear to all who would 
see that neither my soul nor my mind found 
satisfaction there. There are vital and most 
pressing aspects of Christian truth, which the 
Unitarians do truly measure, which to me are 
most engrossing, and which a rich Congrega- 
tionalism, guided by vigorous practicists, se2ms 
rapidly and fatally io be losing the power even 
to care for. But there are also regions of truth, 
still more vital, where Unitarian thought is, for 
my needs at least, too meagre, and their refined 
piety too little of a searching passion or a 
sweeping power. I cannot understand a Reve- 
lation which does not rest on Incarnation, and 
Incarnation, apart from that of God in Christ, 
is to me little more than a religious philoso- 
pheme. I cannot be satisfied with the Unitarian 
idea either of Christ or of God. I want more. 
Its tendency seems to me to be to attenuate to 
a mere unit the unity of God, and to reduce to 
mere clearness the simplicity that is in Christ. 
It threatens to make the Father the supremely 
amiable as to make Christ but the supremely 
admirable. It speaks sometimes as if Religion 
could live without Theology, and God be dis- 
severed from Thought. It fails to deal ade- 
quately with the problem of sin, for instance, 
as I believe it will fail to cope with it as a 
reality in life and society. It lacks piercing 
and “dynamic quality in its glance” on a sin- 
ful world. I feel, as I realise the true nature, 
power, and horror of sin, that there was a work 
to be done by a true Redeemer far more real 
and searching than anything possible to a mere 
Teacher and Creature, however supreme. The 
Unitarian Christ (where he has not been dis- 
sipated by the descent through centuries into 
spray) may have realised the horror and sinful- 
ness of sin, but he does not seem to me to 
grapple with it and overcome it in any 
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such way as entitles him to be called, 
in an ultimate sense, the Saviour of 
the world. Granting that the crucifixion 
was but one “moment” in the cross, I yet feel 
that there was gained in the Cross of Christ a 
real universal and final victory over the principle 
of sin throughout existence—a victory which 
is too objective and complete in its nature to be 
adequately expressed by the mere measure 
of His influence on human character. The cross 
isa vera causa, not a mere channel for our sal- 
vation, with a real and indispensable action in 
the Divine nature as in the human. Taken 
apart from this objective and “ finished” work 
in the unseen, the life of Christ seems to me, I 
confess, extravagant and inapt. It gives me 
a sense of waste and misdirection. I mean that 
if the effect on posterity as teacher and example 
was the only real work contemplated in this life, 
then the scanty and vulnerable record which is 
the instrument of that effect is out of all pro- 
portion to the dread travail of His soul; whose 
fruit, therefore, is mainly lost, while its inacces- 
sible agony was a beating of the air. I am 
reminded of words which Rothe uses in another 
connection, “ Das ganze Hrléserleben Jesu ist 
dann nur eine Komédie.” If that record had 
never existed, Christ would still have been, as 
he was before it, the Saviour of the world, the 
Redeemer who, in a sinless collision with sin, 
put away sin by a sacrifice of himself. And if 
the Gospels perished, under criticism or other- 
wise, it would not affect the fact accomplished 
in the cross, though it would seriously affect the 
method of its realisation in us. The work and 
person of Christ is to me the outcrop in 
time of a continuous relation, and real redemp- 
tive process in the complex nature of the Triune 
God himself. 

T hold, as it is the virtue of Unitarianism to 
hold—as indeed it seems to be about all that 
some seem to hold—that the freest scope is to 
be given to criticism, especially in dealing with 
the record. The critical and negative element 
is an essential factor in human thought, and 
the religion that ignores it is simply surrender- 
ing to the Devil an essential activity in human 
nature. The Congregationalists are hardly up to 
date on this head. It is reason alone that 
must heal the wounds that reason makes. No 
quackery of mere scriptural authority can do it. 
Jam only afraid that by reason Unitarianism 
is prone to understand either an unsatisfactory 
Intuitionalism, or an arid Rationalism, inherited 
from Fox and Jacobi, or from Wolff, Kant and 
Priestley. It is a reason which constantly tends 
to be critical and mechanical rather than crea- 
tive, and which by itself is too simple, easy, 
and English to measure the profound complexity 
of things. Now I do not think that the scien- 
tific and reasonable criticism of the Christian 
records will pulverise that pearl of price, the 
character of Jesus—however it may trim his 
garb. I will start with the Unitarian from the 
character of Jesus. I do not find that recent 
criticism need destroy its sinlessness. That moral 
and spiritual miracle remains. The other miracles 
form a separate question. But if any man hold 
in a real sense the sinlessness of Jesus and his 
own sense of it (as I do), then I do not see how 
he can be a Unitarian. It appears to me he 
must be a Sabellian at least. And Sabellianism 
is, historically at any rate, but a halfway house, 
@ position of unstable equilibrium, which is con- 
tinually dipping into Socinianism on the one 
side, or ascending to an immanent Trinity on 
the other. 

I humbly beg space for this explanation. Its 
object simply is to make my position clear. I 
have merely touched a point or two which the 
trained eye will interpret at once, so as to see 
that I am more than ‘“‘ somewhat” outside Uni- 
tarianism, and little likely to be able to enter. 
If this be clear, I may still hope occasionally 
to enjoy, without being misunderstood, a kindly 
and stimulating intercourse with my Unitarian 
friends. I deeply respect and envy their chaste 
and tender piety, their suffering for conscience 
sake, their love of free discussion, their interest 
in the scientific aspects of the faith. I cannot 
rest in their conclusions, or feel that their fabric 
of thought is one which will permanently carry 
the religion of Christ. They embrace the Chris- 
tian principle. Sodo I. But TI identify it with 
the person of Christ. They do not. And there 
is the whole thing in a nutshell. As my aim is 
not polemical, I will not be drawn into discus- 


sion. I have not guarded points with such a 

view. And far be it from me to make an attack. 

I trust I have said nothing about Unitarianism 

but what might be admitted by Unitarians to 

be fair utterance among those who speak the 

truth in love. P. T. Forsytu. 
Hackney, May 24. 


Batu.—On Wednesday evening (May 24) the 
annual soiree in connection with the Trim-street 
Congregation was held at the Assembly Rooms. 
The room was beautifully decorated with flowers, 
and an excellent tea was provided. After tea 
opportunity was afforded for conversation, and a 
selection of music was performed by the choir, 
under the direction of Mrs. Edward Cobb, which 
was greatly enjoyed. At eight o’clock the chair was 
taken by Mr, William C, Jolly. There were also on 
the platform the Rev. A. N. Blatchford; B.A. 
(Bristol), the Rey. W. Carey Walters (Kidder- 
minster), the Rev. F. W. Stanley (minister of the 
congregation), Mr. John Ricketts, and Mr. J. Hay. 
The Chairman, in opening the proceedings, ex- 
pressed his regret at the absence of Mr. Murch, 
through a previous engagement, and spoke of the 
warm interest taken by him in all the undertakings 
of the congregation. The Rev. F. W. Stanley 
gave a statement of the work of the congregation 
during the year, to the effect that the Provident 
Society had received and paid nearly £400, that 
the Ladies’ Working Society had passed through a 
successful season, and that the great undertaking of 
the year—the opening of the new school house— 
had been a great boon to the school. The house 
had enabled them to hold a weekly mothers’ meet- 
ing, and, during the winter months, to commence a 
discussion society. Through the kindness of Pro- 
fessor Estlin Carpenter and other friends the 
nucleus of a Sunday-school library had been ob- 
tained. He then spoke of the importance of 
maintaining the Christian congregation for enabling 
men and women, in these days of temptation, to be 
strong and true to noble principles. The Rev. 
W. Carey Walters next delivered an eloquent address, 
in which he gave his impressions of the Liverpool 
Conference. He spoke of the unity, the sympathy, 
and the serious aim of those who assembled, and 
expressed his conviction that good must result from 
so much earnestness. As an Unitarian, not of the 
most advanced kind, he protested in the strongest 
terms against any effort to make mere doctrinal 
agreement our bond of union. He gave an interesting 
account of his attempts to bind young people to his 
Church, and showed how necessary it was to render 
them all possible help to encounter the temptations 
and difficulties which beset them. Let the Church 
protect those of its fold and send them forth to 
seek the sinning and the outcast, and its triumph 
would bea glorious one. The Rev. A.N. Blatchford, 
who as an old friend was warmly welcomed, urged 
that we should not lose heart because we did not 
meet with the popular success of many Churches. 
He pointed out how the Unitarians left their traces 
upon their neighbours, how their works remained 
in many communities, and how they did indeed 
rule the rulers of the people. After a hymn had 
been sung and. prayer offered by the Rev. W. Carey 
Walters the proceedings terminated. 


Tur Lonpon ScHoon Boarp at its meeting on 
Thursday week discussed at much length the question 
of teachers’ salaries. It was proposed by Mr. Mark 
Wilks, on behalf of the School Management Com- 
mittee, that as a rule the salaries of head teachers 
should vary with the accommodation of the school. 
To this an amendment was moved by the Rey. T. 
Morse in favour of the basis of calculation being by 
average attendance. The amendment was carried. 
It was also resolved that a special addition should 
be made to the salaries of teachers in schools of 
special difficulty. The Board adjourned over Whit- 
suntide until the 15th June. 
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TuRoaT IRRITATION.—Soreness and dryness, tickling and 
irritation, inducing cough and affecting the voice. For 
these symptoms use Epps’s Glycerine Jujubes. Glycerine, 
in these agreeable confections, being in proximity to the 
glands at the moment they are excited by the act of 
sucking, becomes actively healing Sold only in boxes, 
74d. and 1s. 13d, labelled, ‘‘Jamus Epps and Co., Homeo- 
pathic Chemists, London.” A letter received :——‘‘ Gentle- 
men,— It may, perhaps, interest you to know that, after 
an extended trial, I have found your Glycerine Jujubes 
of considerable benefit (with or without medical treat- 
ment) in almost all forms of throat disease. ‘They soften 
and clear the voice.—Yours faithfully, Gorpon Houmzs, 
L.R.O.P,E., Senior Physician to the Municipal Throat 
and Ear Infirmary.” 


Religious Intelligence. 


BRITISH AND FOREIGN UNITARIAN 
ASSOCIATION. 


The Fifty-seventh Annual Meeting of this As- 
sociation was held at Unity Church, Islington, on 
Wednesday last. The day was one of the finest 
of the season, and at the hour of service the beau- 
tiful church was filled in every part with a congre- 
gation comprising representatives from all our 
London congregations and ministers, and others 
from most of the principal towns in the country, 
including members of the Association from Scot- 
land, Ireland and Wales, as well as deputations from 
the American Unitarian Association and the Pro- 
testantenbond of Holland. 

The devotional service was conducted by the Rey. 
W. M. Arnsworta, of Lancaster, who read for the 
Scripture lessons Isaiah lxi, and Colossians iii. 1- 
18. The sermon was preached by the Rev. Dr. 
Freeman Cuarxe, D.D., minister of the Church of 
the Disciples, Boston, U.S. The following is a full 
abstract. 

THE SERMON. 

Beginning without announcing any text, Dr. 
Clarke said that when he was a boy he had the 
range of an old library near Boston, and he 
searched for something more to his taste than 
the old folios of Divinity which occupied the 
shelves, Among the newer works there were Dr. 
Priestley’s works, Belsham’s, Dr, T, Price’s, and 
other Unitarian books. They belonged to his 
grandfather, Dr. Freeman, the first openly avowed 
Unitarian preacher in the United States. The 
minister of the first Episcopal church established 
in New England, he had been converted to 
Unitarianism chiefly by intercourse with Mr. 
Hazlitt, an English Unitarian Minister who paid 
a visit to the United States, bringing with him. 
a bright-eyed boy, William, afterwards well known 
as the celebrated Hssayist. He announced his new 
convictions to the wardens of King’s Chapel, Bos- 
ton, who agreed to revise the liturgy, leaving out 
the creeds and references to the doctrine of the 
Trinity, and it became the first Unitarian church 
in America, There he was baptised, and there he 
listened to the most distinguished preachers of the 
time, Edward Everett, afterwards American 
minister to England, James Walker, the sainted 
Henry Ware, junior, F. W. P. Greenwood, and. 
other wise and strong men. He was therefore 
a Unitarian by birth, and knew what it was 
to be trained from the beginning in a manly, 
rational and free religion, and thus escaped the long 
trial and anxious doubts through which others had 
emancipated themselves. When he dipped into 
those learned tomes, hoping to find some reading to 
his taste, but too often disappointed, little did he 
expect that he should have one day the honour of 
addressing the representatives and spiritual child- 
ren of Priestley and Lindsey, and he thanked them 
for this privilege on behalf of the American Asso- 
ciation which he represented that day. 

Our fatbers have laboured—we have entered into- 
their labours. What is the result of their labours 
in the past? How are we to carry on the work in 
the future? These were the two point to which he 
invited their attention. 

Unitarians, as a denomination, are a small body 
everywhere. They have only succeeded in planting 
a few hundred churches in England, and as many 
in the United States. The visible result was not 
great. But there are two kinds of influence, quanti- 
tative and qualitative; one mechanical, the other 
etmospheric and dynamical; one measured by 
weight and mass, the other by vital force. Accord- 
ing to one measure, Orthodoxy had much more 
weight than Liberal Christianity. According to 
this standard Judaism had more weight than primi- 
tive Christianity, Romanism more than all 
the other Churches. Christianity advances by 
two outward growtnus and by inward and 
spiritual development. The first way of develop- 
ment is likened by the master to a mustard seed 
which grows into a tree, the other to a lump hidden 
in the meal working by unseen force until the whole 
is leavened. Unitarianism was not the Church of 
the mustard seed, but may lay claim to be the 
Church of the lump. Calvinism exercised its. 
stern rule when Unitazianism began to exercise its 
sway. It no doubt did some good work in its day, 
but its best work was done when Unitarianism arose 
to attack every one of its main propositions. And 
now the leading minds in the great churches both 
in England and America haye come to the same 
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ground that our fathers occupied. They do not 
call themselves Unitarians, nor do we ask them to 
do so so long as they see objections to our name, 
But whother they are one with us or nt we are 
one with them, one with Robertson and Maurice, 
Stanley and Jowett, and many other great thinkers 
of the same class. Although the old creeds stand 
the life has gone out of them, The labours of 
Channing and Dewey, Walker and Gannett, Bellows 
and Furness, and their compeers have not been in 
vain. The active thought of all the great deno- 
minations in America is on thesame side. He did 
not claim that these results are the exclusive work of 
Unitarians. Other great influences have co-operated, 
but that the work of Unitarians is at least recog- 
nised by those outside our ranks appears from the 
remarkable sermon lately delivered in New York by 
the Rev, Heber Newton [published in the last num- 
ber of the Inquirer], who testifies gladly to the 
good done by our small body. His is Christianity 
of the noblest kind, and very many preachers and 
laymen in the orthodox Churches no longer believe 
any one of the old Calvinistic doctrines. And yet 
the Churches as such continue to accept them, 
and proclaim and defend them still when they meet 
in conferences or cotncils, As ministers of an 
ecclesiastical body men will insist on retaining 
doctrines which individually they have long given 
up. Thus few ministers of the Church of 
England will admit that they believe in the Atha- 
nasian Creed, yet-Convocation will not surrender it. 
So in the Roman Church, while individuals generally 
regretted the Vatican doctrine of Papal Infallibility, 
yet in the final ballot only one hand was held up 
against it. While this is so, even the negative work of 
ours is not ended. We are bound to declare and 
promote thegreat affirmations of Liberal Christianity 
in opposition to the corresponding affirmations of 
Orthodoxy. There is a wide and growing estrange- 
ment between the advanced thought of men and re- 
ligious faith more and more in France, England, 
and Germany. A different spirit has, to a great 
extent, prevailed in New England. Its historians, 
poets, scholars, and scientific men have been be- 
lievers in some rational form of Christianity. The 
teachers of our Church have had much to do with 
it. Their trust in freedom, their exaltation of Chris- 
tianity to the universal claims of humanity, has 
helped to keep these men in the Christian faith, 
His late friend and class-mate, Benjamin Pearce, 
the greatest mathematician of America, had been 
brought up in the Unitarian Church, and remained 
faithful to the last to his religious convictions, and 
was a humble, trusting, but free and rational 
believer in the Gospel. His science was in- 
spired with spiritual convictions and reached 
upward to God and Immortality. Unitarians in 
Massachusetts were the leaders in philanthropic 
movements, reforms in education, temperance, anti- 
slavery. Where the religion of reform was taught, 
moral reforms have followed. Horace Mann, the 
leader of the education reform, Dr, Howe, the friend 
of the blind, John Pierpont, the advocate of tem- 
perance, Dr. Channing, the abolitionist, Dorothea 
Dix, the reformer of prisons, Theodore Parker, the 
advocate of the slave, were all Unitarians. Was it 
an accident that the religion of freedom has pro- 
duced so many leading thinkers and writers ; his- 
torians like Prescott, Bancroft, Hildreth, Motley ; 
poets like Longfellow, Emerson, Holmes, Lowell, 
Bryant, and many others? When young people 
show a tendency to leave our Churckes they should 
remember that they owe something to the Church 
they were brought up in, and to a religion of truth, 
freedom and progress. 


On .the battle-field of thought as in war the 
centre of the conflict often shifts from one part of 
the field to another, In the thought of the present 
time profounder questions call our chief attention 
than the question of apologetics and Church or- 
ganisations. Weare compelled to desert the out- 
works and defend the citadel. The freedom and 
responsibility of man, the existence of God, the 
reality of spirit, these are the great questions of 
to-day. Many noble minds in England and on tke 
Continent profess their inability to believe in these 
doctrines. In regard to Christ the question is no 
longer whether he is God or man, but whether he 
existed and we can know anything about him. And 
in regard to the Bible the question was not about 
its inspiration, but whether its books were histori- 
cal or legendary. In regard to Christianity the 
question was not whether it is a supernatural reli- 
gion, but whether it stands on the same basis as 
the teachings of Buddha. It is evident that those 
who stand on the Unitarian platform are much 
better qualified to meet the difficulties of honest 
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minds and come to some satisfactory conclusion 
than those who come to the field of battle hampered 
with the impedimenta of articles and creeds and 
fixed dogmas. On this field who has done so 
much as Martineau? This is the great work 
which Unitarians have done to fall back on 
first principles, to assume nothing that cannot be 
verified by personal experience in the soul and the 
concurrent testimony of the human race. This is 
the true scientific spirit in harmony with the laws 
of the natural world. On this ground of solid 
knowledge will the Church be built, and against it 
the gates of hell shall not prevail. We shall seek 
for the best things in all other religions and com- 
pare them with the best in our own, and let the re- 
sult take care of itself. If we find Christ more 
divine and at the same time more human than 
other teachers, it will not be by accumulating texts 
and appeals to miracles, but by seeing what is the 
length and height and breadth of his teaching, and 
observe what has been his influence on the human 
mind and heart. We shall fall back on those intuitions 
which are necessary and eternal. Martineau led the 
way here, and Emergon in America, The one is more 
the philosopher, the other the seer of the coming 
religion, At the recent funeral of Emerson, the 
great company seemed to thank God for the pure 
influence of Emerson.—After a fine encomium on 
the teaching and influence of Emerson and Caryle, 
the preacher in concluding said:—A deeper and 
nobler form of religion is to come, and Unitarians 
if they will can be fellow-helpers with God in 
hastening it on. It cannot be accomplished by mere 
criticism or formal logic, but by living insight, The 
weakness of Unitarianism ini the past largely con- 
sisted in the fact that it has addressed itself more to 
the speculative understanding than to the higher 
reason, We have proved conclusively the illogical 
basis of the Trinity, and the falsehood of the Cal- 
Vinistic ereed. We have confuted Orthodoxy over 
and over agin, but though greatly modified it had 
never been formally abandoned, and why ? Because 
we have not offered in its place something 
permanently better, including everything good 
in the old systems, and developing it into a 
higher faith, more faith in God, more love for 
Christ, more profound sense of the power of prayer, 
more living faith in Immortality. The only voice 
which speaks with authority is that of insight, ex- 
perience, personal faith, testifying to that which we 
have seen in our own living consciousness. With 
such a faith the opposing doctrines will dissolve 
away in the warmth of that higher life. Men want 
more religion, not less ; and until we can give them 
more we have no real hold on them. Every great 
reform comes not to destroy, but to fulfil. All 
that we have done in the past will sink into insig- 
nificance if we can open the gates of the coming 
revelation of the new heavens and the new earth. 
We are now standing on the threshold of that dis- 
pensation. The world is waiting for a higher 
Christianity, which shall bring orthodox and hetero- 
dox into one essential spiritual unity. Scepticism 
is sometimes another cry in the wilderness, which 
will at last help to prepare the way for that reli- 
gion. In that day art, science and literature will 
be in harmony with religion, and we shall have far 
more religion, and not less. There will be more of 
love, more of faith, and the dear Master and 
Brother will be nearer too, more human and more 
divine than when men called Him by the word God 
without any clear meaning attached to it, 


A collection for the Association was made after 
the sermon, which amounted to £55 9s. 4d., and 
the service was brought to a close by singing S, 
Longfellow’s fine hymn, “ Beneath the shadow of 
the Cross.” 

THE BUSINESS MEETING. 

After half-an-hour’s interval for luncheon, which 
was most liberally provided in the school-room by 
the Committee of Unity Church for ministers and 
visitors from the country, the annual meeting for 
the reception of the Report and the transaction of 
business was held in the church. Dayip Arysworzu, 
Eisq., M.P., President of the Association, oceupied 
the chair, 

Among those present at the meetings either on 
Wednesday or Thursday, or on both, were:—D, 
Ainsworth, Esq., President of the Association, and 
the following Vice-Presidents:—Lady Bowring, 
Miss Anna Swanwick, Dr. W. B. Carpenter, C.B., 
the Rey. Professor J, HE, Carpenter, the Rev. H, 
W. Crosskey, LL.D., Mr. James Heywood, F.R.S., 
the Rev. T. Hincks, F.R.S,, Messrs, W. D. Jeremy, 
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Martineau, F. Nettlefold, Herbert New, J. T. Preston, 
the Rey. Dr. Sadler, the Rev. R. Spears, J. Troup, 
Mr. 8. S. Tayler (Treasurer), the Rey. H. Ierson ' 
(Secretary), Dr. Longstaff, P. Worsley, W. Shaen, 
Roger Acton, W. Tate, R. Bartram, Dr. Haward, H. 
Jeffery, J. Philp, S. W. Preston, I. M. Wade, T. W. 
Reid, Miss Fisher, S. Charlesworth and’ Herbert 
Bramley (Sheffield), W. Spackman. (Belfast), R. 
McCalmont (Belfast), J. Lupton (Leeds), A, Mad- 
docks and T’. Wray (Chelmsford), W. Colfox and 
Mrs. T. Colfox (Bridport), H. P. Buckler (Ten- 
terden), §. Reid (Swansea), A. W. Elliott 
(Hastings), G. Lucas (Gateshead) ; the Revs. J. Drum- 
mond, R,. EH, B. Maclellan, H. Solly, H. §. Solly, P. 
W. Clayden, T. L, Marshall, J. P. Ham, T. Rix, 
M. C. Gascoigne, J. Wright, J. Shannon, P. H, 
Wicksteed, W. OC. Bowie, G. Carter, J. J. Marten, 
J. H. Stead, E, M. Geldart, W. A.;Pope, F. Summers, 
C.L. Corkran, J. H. Smith, C. B. Upton, J. T. White- 
head, G. Wooller, C. Hoddinott, A. B. Camm, Hobart 
Clark, Boston, U.S.; T. W. Freckelton, J, R. McKee, 
W. M. Ainsworth, Lancaster; J. A. Andrews, Head- 
corn; R, A, Armstrong, Nottingham; H. Austen, 
Cirencester ; J. Birks, Taunton; W. Birks, Stroud ; 
R. Blackburn, Billingshurst; A. N. Blatchford, 
Bristol; W. Blazeby, Rotherham: T. B, W. Briggs, 
Dover; J. A. Brinkworth, Saffron Walden; A. 
Chalmers, Wakefield; C. C. Coe, Bolton; H.W. 
Crosskey, Birmingham; V. D. Davis, Nottingham ; 
R. C. Dendy, Tenterden; T. Dunkerley, Comber ; 
J. Hillis, Southsea; A, Farquharson, Chesterfield ; 
W. Fielding, Framlingham; B. Gisby, Derby; A. 
Gordon, Belfast; E. R. Grant, Northampton; W. 
Harrison, Glossop; Jos. Harrison, Accrington; R. 
Hill, Bedford; P. M. Higginson, Styal; BE, R. 
Hodges, Newport ; T. Holland, Cardiff ; J. P. Hopps, 
Leicester ; J. Howard, Wisbeach; A. M. Holden; 
Ilminster; EH. 8. Howse, Altrincham; T, L. Jones, 
Bowden ; R. Crompton Jones, Tunbridge Wells ; 
E. Ceredig Jones, Maidstone; TT. Leyland, 
Burnley ; J. C. Lunn, Leicester ; D. Maginnis, Stour- 
bridge; A. Macdonald, Lewes; H. McKean, 
Oldbury; I. EH, Millson, Halifax; J, Murray,, 
Ilminister; C. C. Nutter, Banbury; A. Payne, 
Neweastle-on- Tyne; H. W. Perris, Norwich ; 
R. Pilcher, Warrington, J. Pollard, Belfast; W. 
Robinson, Crewkerne; J. Ruddle, Hastings; R. 
Shaen, Royston; G. St. Clair, Birmingham; 8, A, 
Steinthal, Manchester; T. Sutcliffe, Chatham; R. 
R. Suffield, Reading; L. Taplin, Kingswood; D. 
Thompsen, Dromore ; T. Timmins, Portsmouth ; A.. 
Webster, Glasgow ; C. H. Wellbeloved, Mansfield ; 
W. Whitelegge, Cork ; H, Williamson, Dundee. 

The Present congratulated the Association on 
the largeness of the attendance, which, he said, 
showed the interest that was taken in the Associa- 
tion. As there were a considerable number of re- 
solutions to be submitted, he hoped that the various 
speakers would make their remarks as brief as pos- 
sible, He welcomed to the meeting Dr. Freeman 
Clarke and the Rev. P. H. Hugenholtz—(applause), 

The Rey. P. H. Huarnnourz thanked the Associa- 
tion for the cordial sympathy which they had mani- 
fested towards the efforts which were made to spread 
free religious life in Holland. ; 

The Treasurer’s Report was read by Mr. 8S. §, 
Tayuer, The following is an abstract ;:— 
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The Rev. H. Imrson read an abstract of the 
general report. 


Auditors. 


THE REPORT, 


- The Committee begin by stating that in the present 
state of public feeling and opinion in reference to 
matters of religion it is of immense importance that 
the various societies which are labouring to diffuse en- 
lightenment should be vigorously supported, and that 
the Association should be enabled to extend its action 
in all directions, and they appeal for help in this work 
to every sense of religious and philanthropic duty, and 
to an enthusiasm of faith and conviction in harmony 
with the great and worthy ends which the Associa- 
tion has always kept steadily in view. It is greatly 
due to the Association that Unitarianism, as a vital 
religious force, is coming into ever closer contact with 
the thought and life of the time, and the effect upon 
Unitarians themselves is clearly discernible. The “Ten 
Lectures” enabled them to see that they had a common 
ground of religious thought, and the recent meetings in 
conference have made evident that they have also a 
common ground of religious sympathy. It is remarked 
with regret that the answers to appeals for larger and 
more numerous subscriptions and chapel collections 
have not been such as was hoped for. The custom of 
our American brethren of making annual collections in 
aid of their Association it is hoped will be more 
generally adopted in this country, collections of this 
kind giving many the opportunity to assist who could 
not afford to qualify themselves as members. Within 
the last twelve months several of the most liberal sub- 
geribers have died. Considering that every new mis- 
sion station that is opened requires a subsidy of at 
least some £50 per annum, anda much larger sum if 
a minister is at once appointed, the means which the 
Association can at present rely upon for objects of 
permanent extension are reported to be quite inade- 
quate. 
HOME DEPARTMENT. 

Under this head a classified list is given of forty 
congregations assisted by grants to the extent of about 
£1,000. Referring to the movement to create a fund 
for the augmentation of ministerial stipends, it is 
stated that the means of the Association have, in fact, 
constituted for some years a fund of this kind. There 
was a feeling some years ago that the propagandist 
efforts of the Association were too much scattered and 
intermittent, and that it would be better to settle 
ministers, or, as they were called, missionaries, in pro- 
mising places, so that congregations could be gathered 
and chapels built, and thus causes established which 
would in time become self-supporting. It is thought 
desirable to extend this kind of operation, and aid has 
been given towards the founding of new congregations 
at Douglas, Cardiff, Bournemouth, and Swindon. 

The report then stated the aid given in various cases 
of chapel restorations and school building as duly re- 
ported at the time in these columns, 

There has been considerable activity throughout the 
year in the delivery of lectures, and in consequence a 
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great desire manifested for tracts, which have been 
freely and liberally supplied. Lectures have been given 
at Stamford, but the result hitherto has not been en- 
couraging. Assistance has been given to two local 
Societies towards the delivery of lectures in their 
districts—to the Southern Association for lectures at 
Southampton, Newport, and Bournemouth ; and to the 
East Anglian for lectures at Ipswich, Lynn, Peter- 
borough, and Norwich. Similar help has been given 
for Wisbeach and Buxton. At Cambridge lectures 
were delivered before and after Christmas, which would 
seem to have been appreciated by those who attended, 
of whom, however, only a certain proportion were in 
any way connected with the University ; and the Com- 
mittee were not encouraged to renew the experiment 
during the present term. It is mentioned as a sug- 
gestive fact, that the same course which was delivered 
by one of the lecturers at Cambridge, on the Bible, its 
authority, and the proper way of studying it, was also 
received, when recently given by him at Braintree 
before an audience chiefly of the working-class, with 
every sign of earnest approval and sympathy. 

The question of new methods of Christian work has 
lately become a subject of grave consideration with the 
Churches of all denominations, and the Committee 
fully share in the common desire to lay more emphasis 
on the religious and moral aspect of denominational or 
congregational effort than has been always possible in 
the past, considering the peculiar conditions under 
which the old controversies had to be carried on. They 
feel assured that in these days to promote the practical 
religion of Christianity is to promote Unitarian 
Christianity, since even looking only within the leaves 
of the Bible this is what the free religious intelligence 
finds there. They received therefore with sympathy 
the direction contained in the resolution of the recent 
Council meeting, ‘‘That it be an instruction to the 
Executive Committee to consider and report on the 
practicability of an organised effort for giving services 
in some of the centres of trade, especially in London, 
and as to the desirability of raising a special fund for 
the support of such effort.” Under this head reference 
is made to the popular efforts at Leicester, Kidder- 
minster, Sheffield, Rochdale, and Nottingham. 


FOREIGN DEPARTMENT. 


Reference is here made to the visit of the Revs. Dr. 
Freeman Clarke and Hobart Clarke, as representatives 
of the American Unitarian Association, and tributes of 
sympathy on occasion of the deaths of President Gar- 
field, Dr. Dewey, Dr. Bellows, Calvin, Lincoln, Long- 
fellow, and Hmerson ; the dedication of the Channing 
Memorial Church at Newport, Rbode Island, and the 
visit of a representative of the Protestantenbond of 
Holland, the Rev. P. H. Hugenholz, of Amsterdam, 

‘¢ The progress of liberal religious thought over nearly 
the whole continent of Europe would probably be 
greater, and certainly more clearly traceable, if it were 
not for the universal repugnance to the idea of securing 
freedom by separation from the established churches. 
Unitarianism in England has long suffered from the 
game cause, so that we are not unfamiliar with this, to 
a large extent social difficulty. But it requires some 
acquaintance with the church history and regulations of 
the respective countries to enable persons looking from 
the English Nonconformist, and Non-subscribing point 
of view, to judge correctly of the liberal religious move- 
ments in Germany, and in the Reformed Churches of 
Holland and France. But in each case the struggle for 
liberty in the Church continues, as against the 
reactionary proceedings of the dominant orthodox 
parties. It should be mentioned that in Germany a 
small section of liberals have joined in a Reform Verein, 
in protest against submission to compromises in the 
services of the Church. In France, by a recent decree 
of the Government for the regulation of the Reformed 
Church, the Liberal party have once more the opportunity 
of asserting their right to a place in the Church, in 
opposition to the exclusive policy which the so-called 
orthodox section have for some years pursued. It may 
be hoped that your Association will ere long be enabled 
once more to congratulate the successors of the 
Coquerels and of Martin Paschoud upon the progress of 
free and enlightened religious principles in their 
country.” : 

In Italy Signor Bracciforti continues his worthy 
labours. In Sweden the works of Channing, of Parker, 
and of Martineau are studied with increasing interest. 
Several able lecturers have laboured to make known in 
that country the Unitarian doctrine, and the Committee 
have had before them a work of much learning and 
ability on the subject of the Divinity of Christ, by a 
Swedish gentleman, Victor Rydberg, in a translation 
by the Rey. Ephraim Turland. They would willingly 
promote the circulation of this interesting work if it 
should be published. ‘To the meeting in September last 
of the Consistory of the Unitarians of Hungary, a 
special communication was sent on the occasion of the 
visit to them of the Rev. Joseph H. Allen, who had been 
deputed by the American Association, and kindly 
undertook to act as the representative also of this 
Agsociation, Mr. Allen, in his published report of 
this visit, has ably set forth the claims of Hungary 
upon the continued interest of American and Eng- 
lish Unitarians. But the prime interest of the year 


in Hungarian correspondence has centred about the | 


new movement in Budapest. This was the first 
endeayour to establish a Unitarian church in Hun- 
gary Proper, as distinguished from Transylvania, and 
the undertaking had been long and carefully prepared 
for, It was with the view of furthering this that Pro- 
fessor Kovacs was deputed to the last anniversary. 
The first service was conducted by Bishop Ferencz 
amidst many encouraging circumstances, and worship 
has been since carried on by the Rev. Charles Derasi, 
one of the former Manchester New College students. 
Unitarian books and tracts have been sent at his 
request, and the Consistory have devoted a certain sum 
for publishing some of these in translations by the 
minister. Mr. Derzsi writes about hig work in a 
hopeful spirit, and the fund for the church building is 
being constantly augmented. Much gratitude has been 
expressed for the kind contributions to it which have 
been made in this country, and friends may be reminded 
that the total is as yet very far short of what will be 
required to build a suitable church for the Unitarians 
in the metropolis of Hungary. The Committee have 
gladly welcomed Mr, Nicolaus Gal as the student sup- 
ported by the Association at Manchester New College, 
which he entered for the three years’ theological course 
last October. 

In Madras the Rey. W. Roberts labours industriously 
to diffuse the knowlege of Unitarian Christianity. He 
has enjoyed for the last year the comfort and the 
advantage of the respectable and convenient residence 
which the kind liberality of friends enabled the Com- 
mittee to have erected. He asks for books and tracts, 
which will be shortly sent, as also a small sum to be 
forwarded by him to Salem, to assist Mr. Aaron in 
printing some Tamil tracts. The congregation at Mel- 
bourne continue to enjoy the able services of Mrs. 
Webster. The Sydney congregation have advertised in 
the English Unitarian papers for a minister, and it is 
probable that an engagement will shortly be made, with 
the concurrence and help of the Committee. The news 
from Adelaide is always gooc. The congregation there 
has enjoyed the advantage of the steadfast support of 
old Unitarian English families which adhered to the 
best traditions of Unitarianism at home. A grant was 
made in aid of a new school and lecture-room, 


BOOK AND TRACT DEPARTMENT. 

The sermon preached by the Rev. C. C. Coe at the 
last annual meeting, on ‘‘ The Importance of Opinion 
in Matters Pertaining to Religion,” was printed. 

Of the Home Page tracts, bearing on doctrinal sub- 
jects, the Association has now nearly the whole of the few 
remaining copies, and.ia regard to some of them it will 
be well to consider whether they may not be reprinted 
with advantage. Some tracts have been reprinted, 
such as ;‘‘New Testament Views of God which have 
been Obscured by certain Popular Doctrines,” by the 
Rey. W. Gaskell; ‘‘ Evangelical Christianity,” by the 
Rev. James Freeman Clarke; ‘‘Trinitarianism at the 
Bar of Common Sense,” by a Cambridge Lecturer ; 
‘*Who are the Infidels?” by the late Rev. J. Fraser ; 
“ God the Father, the only proper Object of Worship,” 
by the late Rey. Dr. Bellows. Of a new edition of the 
excellent life of Dr. Priestley, by Miss Emily Sharpe, the 
Committee have taken a number of copies, as also of a 
tract on the Athanasian Creed, by the Rev. W. Birks, 
and one on the Bible, by the Rev. F. T. Walters. 
They have also in the press several’ short tracts, one by 
Dr. Bellows, on ‘‘ Personal Immortality,”’ and ‘‘ Five 
Plain Questions,” by the Rev. J. Page Hopps. A fresh 
supply has been ordered of Alger’s ‘‘ History of the 
Doctrine of a Future Life,” a work always in demand. 
A number of copies have been taken of ‘‘The Man 
Jesus,” a new work, by the Rev. J. Chadwick. The 
‘¢Ten Sermons and Prayers,” by Theodore Parker, have 
been reprinted for the Association in an improved 
form. A fresh stock has been obtained also of ‘* Medi- 
tations and Prayers,” by Mary Carpenter. The Com- 
mittee notice with pleasure that there is an increasing 
demand for devotional works, and they are of opinion 
that it should be a part of your future work to en- 
courage such publications. “The Unitarian Hand- 
book,” by the Rev. Robert Spears, has been reprinted. 
This was the twelfth issue ; the last one of 1,000 copies 
had been made in 1875. Considering the still very 
large number of professing Christians who hold by 
the Bible as the sole authoritative appeal on matters of 
religious doctrine, this work continues to render most 
useful service in demonstrating the fact that the teach- 
ing of the Scriptures is not in harmony with the creeds 
commonly called orthodox. It is now also published in 
the Welsh language in a translation by Mr. David 
Evans, assistance having been given for this purpose on 
the condition which has been since nearly fulfilled, viz., 
that the 500 copies subscribed for should be distributed 
amongst orthodox ministers in the Principality. 

The price of the Sermons by she Rey. Robert Collyer 
has been reduced to two shillings. The book is an 
admirable one to give to orthodox friends who desire to 
learn something of Unitarianism on its practical side. 
The testimonies to the value of Dr. Channing’s works, 
which have been given for many years, still continue to 
bo received. Persons of all persuasions assure the 
Committee of the interest and spiritual profit with 
which these works are read, and this one Unitarian 
volume at least is allowed a place in orthodox libraries. 
Of the 32,000 issued by the Association since 1870 
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only a limited number remain on hand. One hundred 
and forty were given away last year; eighty-four to 
divinity students and the rest to ministers. Besides 
continuing the gift of Dr. Channing’s works to ministers 
and students, the Committee have from time to time 
presented copies of Theodore Parker’s ‘‘ Discourse ” and 
““Ten Sermons and Prayers,” in answer to special re- 
quests for these volumes. They have also given in the 
same manner 658 copies of ‘‘ Heresy and Orthodoxy,” 
by Joseph Blanco White, and 678 of ‘Christ the Re- 
vealer,” by the Rev, J. Hamilton Thom. Clergymen 
and Dissenting ministers, besides students of various 
theological colleges, have eagerly applied for the gift, 
and many most interesting letters of thanks have been 
received. The new altention so called to these publi- 
cations appears to have stimulated the sale of the copies 
remaining. Both works wiil again shortly be out of 
print. The Committee have now offered another work, 
**The Perfect Life,’ the sermons by Dr. Channing, 
published since his death, and this also is gratefully 
acknowledged by many who have received it. The first 
5,000 of the shilling edition of the ‘‘Ten Lectures on 
Positive Aspects of Unitarian Doctrine’? have been 
sold, and a later similar issue has bad a considerable 
sale. 

At the last annual meeting attention was specially 
called to the recent publication of the New Testament 
in a revised version, and the hope was expressed that 
the revision for which Unitarian scholars had long 
pleaded in justice to the Scriptures themselves would 
exercise an important influence on the common opinion 
as to the real basis of religious truth. Such influence 
a work of th's serious kind could not but exert, but it 
would have been greater, or at all events more immedi- 
ately obvious, excepting for certain grave defects which 
scholars of all denominations had remarked upon. Some 
of these Dr. G. Vance Smith has pointed out in the 
tractate which he wrote at your Committee’s desire, 
and which they have published under the title of ‘‘ Texts 
and Margins of the Revised New Testament Affecting 
Theological Doctrines Briefly Reviewed.’ The new ver- 
sion has been denominated a Socinian Version, though 
some have rashly averred that no omission or variation 
has touched the ground of Orthodox belief gathered 
from the New Testament. Dr. Smith hag shown that 
the contrary is the case, and that the improvements in 
any future revision will probably proceed still further in 
the direction of Unitarian thougbt. It is a remarkable 
circumstance that the Revisers have adopted many of 
the characteristic amendments of the ‘‘Improved Ver- 
sion,” against which at the time of its publication by 
the Unitarian Society in 1808 such strong animadver- 
sions were made as ‘‘ wilful corruptions of the word of 
God.” The Committee hoped that a larger demand 
would have been made for Dr. Smith’s valuable and 
really very cheap work. They propose, however, to 
appeal to a possibly wider public by reissuing it in paper 
covers at the low price of threepence. It is a work of 
permanent value, and one which ought to be widely cir- 
culated. 

The Book-room is becoming every year more conspi- 
cuously a place of resort for inquirers of various de- 
nominations, and the Committee congratulate the 
Association on the hearty, intelligent, and altogether 
admirable manner in which Miss Philpot fulfils the 
duties of this department. It is obviously important 
to meet with kind assistance and information those who 
desire to acquaint themselves with Unitarian works, 

Presents of books were made to Mr. Denis Varga on 
his return to Hungary, to Professor J. Kovacs, of 
Klausenberg, and to Dr. Von Bergen, of Stockholm. 
A parcel of books and tracts was sent to Mr. GC. Derzsi 
for the use of the congregation at Budapest, one for 
the library of the Brabmo Somaj at Bangalore, and 
another for lending and distribution in Northern India 
was forwarded to W. Tilden, Esq., of Simla. Copies 
of Theodore Parker's and other works specially desired, 
to the number of 150, have been given to theological 
students, and 45 to various inquirers. Packets of 
books, numbering together 425, have been sent for 
sale at chapel and school bazaars at Portsmouth, Ac- 
crington, Malton, Brighton, Norwich, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne, Sheerness, and Denton; and 450 works were 
given to public and chapel libraries at Guildford, 
Portsmouth, Newcastle-on-Tyne, Deptford, Padiham, 
Poole, Middlesborough, Islington, Nottingham, and 
Trinity College, Dublin. Of tracts given specially to 
individuals the number has been about 600; tracts 
sent in large grants for distribution at lectures and 
otherwise have amounted to about 55,000. 


PROVINCIAL AND OTHER MEETINGS. 

Under this reference is made to the Provincial meet- 
ing of the Association at Leicester ; to the ‘* National 
Conference of Unitarian, Liberal Christian, Fiee 
Christian, Presbyterian, and other Non-subseribing or 
kindred Congregations,” at Liverpool; and to the 
presence of deputations at the Western Union, North 
Midlani Association, the Southern Association, the 
East Cheshire Union, the Belfast Unitarian Society, 
the Annual Meeting of the Sunday School Association, 
and other occasions, 


JUBILER FUND, 


This Fund was raised in 1875 to celebrate the 
fiftieth anniversary of the Association since it assumed 
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its present form in 1825. It has been for some time 
exhausted ; and a statement is made in the Report of 
the way in which it has been applied. 


CIVIL RIGHTS. 


The long-vexed question of the Parliamentary Oath 
is still undecided. The administration of an oath to 
enable a. Member of Parliament to take his seat in the 
House bas unhappily become an occasion of infringe- 
ment of civil rights by being used as a theological test, 
though this was not its first intention. It is only in 
this view that the matter becomes one of principle in 
which the Association is interested, the principle being 
the same whether the oath is Trinitarian or not. 

According to the instruction of the last annual 
meeting, a petition to the House of Commons, signed 
by your President in the name of the Association, was 
presented June 30, by C. H. James, Esq., M.P., set- 
ting forth the principle in question, that no religious 
test ought to stand in the way of Members of Parlia- 
ment fulfilling the duties of the office for which they 
have been properly elected. No occasion has arisen 
since to render the expression of public opinion in the 
same form opportune. The principle being so generally 
admitted, the question has become a matter of Parlia- 
mentary tactics and.personal feeling. 

In their last Annual Report the Committee affirmed 
that in regard to the Burial Laws much remained to 
be done in the view of a civil and religious equality, 
notwithstanding the grand advance which had been 
made in the passing of the then recent Act. The 
effect of that Act has been upon the whole satisfactory 
in establishing the rights of Nonconformists in burials 
in the national churchyards ; but in cemeteries a 
difficulty still remains which can only be removed by 
abolishing the distinction between consecrated and un- 
consecrated ground, and by enacting that the cemetery 
authorities should be compelled to provide one chapel 
only for all funeral services, as also that no fee should 
be exacted excepting for actual services performed at 
interments, These were points on which it was under- 
stood when the Act was passed that further legislation 
would be required, and Mr. Henry Richard has brought 
in a Bill which should receive the earnest support of 
all who desire to see the principles of religious equality 
carried out to their legitimate issue. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Judging from the experience of some years past,'your 
Committee are of opinion that it would be to the ad- 
vantage of the Association under its present constitu- 
tion if, with regard to the election of your Presidents, 
the usage were not invariably followed which often 
brings their term of office to a close just when they 
have become familiar with its duties and have learned 
to take most interest in the work of the Society, and 
they have requested Mr. David Ainsworth to allow his 
name to be presented to the members for re-election as 
the President for another year. 

Chapel collections are acknowledged from Llwynrhy- 
dowen, Capel-y-Fadfa, and Llandyssul ; also from 
Kingswood, near Birmingham, Newark, Brixton, Guild- 
ford, and Godalming. 

The distribution of the interest of the Bicentenary 
Fund has been made as usual. It was divided between 
seven ministers, to all of whom the gift proved most 
welcome. 

The Association has lost since its last meeting many 
old and valued friends. Mr. Samuel Sharpe was widely 
known as the author of the “ History of Egypt” and 
many other works of learned research, and as a 
Biblical scholar whose new translation of the Scriptures 
anticipated, so far as the New Testament is concerned, 
the best renderings of the Revised Version. He re- 
tained to a very advanced age the strong interest which 
he had always manifested in every movement to pro- 
mote Unitarian Christianity. He had been one of the 
Presidents, and was a Vice-President for many years. 
Mr. Thomas Ainsworth also had served the Association 
in this capacity, as well as by his liberal annual sup- 
port. Another Vice-President and generous annual 
subscriber was Mr. T. W. Bagchot. The Council have 
made it a special duty to notice the serious losses in its 
membership by the death of these and other Vice- 
Presidents and Home Correspondents, namely, Mr. W. 
Evans, Mr. S. W. Browne, Mr. ©. Moore, Mr. W. Clay- 
ton, and the Rey. Goodwyn Barmby. Communications 
of sympathy were also made to the daughters of Dr. 
Bluntschli, the great authority on questions of Inter- 
national Law, who had been for many years, and con- 
tinued till the time of his lamented death, one of your 
Foreign Correspondents. 

In making up the sad record of annual losses your 
Committee could not but observe how faithfully the 
oldest friends of the Association have adhered to it to 
the last. Some of them, as Mr. Sharpe and Mr. F. 
Schwann, had passed their eightieth year; Dr. Green- 
how, of Newcastle, was nearly ninety ; and Miss G. 
Paget, of Leicester, ninety-seven. Most of our other 
losses have been of members advanced in life, as Mr. 
John Buckton, Miss Jane Martineau, and Mr. Q. RB, 
Tagart, who, having served for some years on the Com- 
mittee, afterwards filled the important cflice of one of 
your Auditors. Mr. Joseph H. Nettlefold died younger, 
as also the Rev. James Wilson, the excellent and de- 
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other ministers have died during the year, the Rey. W. 
Bennett, of Heywood, and recently, quite young, the 
Rev. Benjamin L. Green, of Evesham, both accessions 
from other bodies. Of other departed friends your 
Committee can only say, as of those named, may 
successors arise in their places as!worthy and as devoted 
as they were to the holy cause of truth and righteousness. 


The Rev. Dr, Crossxry, in moving the adoption 
of the report, said that it recorded healthful 
activity in every direction, and he did not think 
the great body of Unitarians ever had a larger or 
deeper confidence in the Association than at the 
present day. Supposing the Association were abo- 
lished, and the means at its disposal were not fur- 
nished, what a serious blow it would be to the 
great future of liberal Christianity ; but supposing 
the Committee’s request were’ tomplied with, 
and its resources were doubled, how much larger 
service might it render! He was glad to see that 
some new schemes of work were being entered upon, 
and to find among these schemes the consideration 
of an organised effort for promoting services in the 
great centres of trade, especially London. He was 
delighted to find that London was about to show 
what it really could do, the more so because all the 
criticisms of the provincial proceedings came from 
London. Now that the metropolis had a fair and 
full opportunity of showing what it could do, he 
hoped that they would institute great open services, 
and that large churches would be established in 
every district. He regretted that the report did not 
speak of civil rights. The question of oaths had 
not become so much a matter of Parliamentary 
tactics as not to render necessary a constant ex- 
pression of the principle that no religious faith or 
want of faith—not even Atheism itself—should 
debar a man from political rights—(loud applause). 
He was concerned with regard to this matter for the 
honour of Christianity itself. They could not ex- 
pect that Christianity should become dear to the 
hearts of those who doubted it; that those who had 
not the love to the great Master whose principles 
Unitarians humbly followed would ‘be attached to 
their faith by the infliction upon them of a public 
wrong. Let them show that it was because of the 
intensity of their devotion to religion that they 
could give equal rights and privileges to all, and 
welcome all as citizens on the same footing as them- 
selves. He trusted that the Committee would in 
future keep watch over civil rights, particularly as 
to the Universities, where the small end of the wedge 
of bigotry was being introduced. The proposal to 
establish another such college as Selwyn College was 
right in the teeth of that which freed the universities, 
and if such views were allowed to spread they would 
endanger the hard won privileges which had been 
obtained in the seats of learning. The report stated 
the Association had prospered because Unitarianism 
as a vital religious force was coming into close con- 
tact with the thought and life of the time. They 
would prosper in the health and life of their own 
hearts and of those with whom they worshipped, as 
they ceased to be a mere dogmatic body and be- 
came a gathering of Christian people, worshipping 
God and striving to do His work in the world. He 
did not?undervalue the necessity of teaching what 
was ordinarily called Unitarianism as distinct from 
orthodoxy. He believed it right and just to free religion 
from superstition, but he knew of no reason that made 
him anxious that in matters of science and history 
truth should prevail that did not alsomake him anxious 
to diffuse in theology such principles as we esteem 
true, Their first thought was what they believed, 
not what they disbelieved; what they worshipped 
and not what they despised. Of late the Unitarian 
Association had doubtless passed through a great 
crisis in its history; but he believed that Unitarians 
were never before one people as they were now; 
they were never bound together with more generous 
sympathies, and never had a more hopeful future 
before them—(applause). They had debates about 
trust-deeds ; but surely they were at one in beliey- 
ing that every trust-deed should be open, and that 
the truth of God should be trusted to take care of 
itself. They had had their discussions about that 
comprehensiveness— who was to be excluded and 
who was not,—but surely they had now ad- 
vanced to this point, that they left to every man’s 
heart and soul and conscience to decide how far he 
was loyal to Christ and to God. In reliance 
upon the comprehensiveness of God’s mercy they 
would forsake the exclusions of mortal bigotry. 
They had had their controversies as to whether they 
were to be Unitarians or Free Christians, but he 
believed this had come to an end. Leclesiastically 
he was a Free Churchman, personally he was 
& Unitarian; and because he was a Free 


expressed in the present their living convictions. 
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Churchman and a Unitarian he claimed that his 
Church should be free to advance in the future 
as it had in the past to anything the worship- 
ping body conceived to be God’s truth, while they 


He acknowledged the kindly sympathy which the 
Association showed to the Conference at Liverpool, 
and the effective aid which its officers rendered. 
He attended every meeting of the Committee, in 
which there was always the heartiest co- 
operation and- deepest sympathy. That con- 
ference at Liverpool was a baptism of the 
spirit, and they there felt bound together in 
a deep Christian fellowship. Who could have 
partaken of the Communion, preceded by the 
words of the most venerable and respected of their 
ministers, whose added years only increased the re- 
verence in which he lived in their hearts, without 
feeling that indeed it was true that the spirit of 
Christ was with them, and that all minor passions, un- 
holy jealousies, and divided discords must cease in 
His immortal presence. Should it not be that out 
of that baptism of the spirit would come a more 
fervid enthusiasm to toil and labour for Divine 
truth? Individually he felt that would be so, Let 
the Conference and the Unitarian Association work 
side by side—(applause). It was the non-subscrib- 
ing principle on which they insisted. He believed 
the day would come when all nonsubscribing churches 
would feel that they had one religion and could labour 
in one spirit. At the same time, in the Association 
they had the expression of personal conviction. 
‘They had arrived at a stage when they need not go 
about seeking for new aims; they need not go here 
and there pulling up their flowers to see if they 
were growing. Let them rise up to generous sym- 
pathy and generous understanding, and work at 
the various institutions that they had already had ; 
let them with one heart, one mind, one soul work 
those institutions, whether the proud came to them 
or not, and keep the Gospel of God as they be- 
lieved it. If it indeed were of God no power on 
earth, no hierarch, though grand and established, 
no indifference could prevent the work prospering 
in their hands. The people in general might not 
‘be longing to have their faith but they were longing 
for religion. When thousands upon thousands 
followed the Salvation Army with all its fantastic 
forms it simply showed that there was a longing 
after religion, and it was as a vital religious force 
that they would find the strength of the Association 
and the power of their work. 

The Rey. Dr. Sapuer, in seconding the resolu- 
tion, said the Unitarian faith was now coming in 
contact with the religious world outside much more 
than formerly. He believed that the cause of this 
was that people were beginning to feel that the 
gornerstone of orthodoxy, namely, the literal inter- 
pretation of the fall of man, was gone, The in- 
fiuence which had produced this change was in his 
opinion that of the illustrious man whose mortal 
remains had recently been laid in Westminster 
Abbey—Charles Darwin. All those who became 
disciples, or even only partial disciples, of Mr. 
Darwin could not possibly hold the doctrine of the 
fall of man, the doctrine of the rise of man had 
been substituted in its place—(applause). In his 
own neighbourhood he had never before felt that 
there was such an opening for the Unitarian 
faith as there was at the present time. Every 
Sunday he found persons attending his services who 
formerly went to Orthodox churches. In addition 
to that, not long ago he was asked to take part in 
a conference of ministers and laymen, at which 
the subjects under discussicn were “ The Relation 
of Christianity to Modern Thought,” ‘The 
Trinity,” and “Future Punishment,” and only 
yesterday an independent minister called upon him 
at the suggestion of a clergyman to ask him to 
meet them in conference from time to time, because 
they recognised the new point of view to which 
the religious world was now brought. A little 
time ago he was asked by a clergyman to take part 
in a discussion on Positivism, when a paper was 
read by one of the most distinguished Positivists of 
the present day, and he certainly could not but feel 
what a grand position Unitarians occupied, when it 
was evident that all the arguments against Chris- 
tianity which were used in the paper were entirely 
inapplicable to Unitarian Christianity. The time 
was coming when thousands and perhaps millions 
would become materialists unless some such gospel 


was taught them as that which the Unitarian 
churches had to offer—the gospel of the father- 
hood of God and the brotherhood of men—the 
gospel of the two grand commandments of the Ser- 
mon on the Mount and of the spirit of Christ. | 
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But they must not only offer to the people a Uni- 
tarian theology, but a Unitarian religion. The 
Conference at Liverpool was an indication of a 
yearning for a quickened brotherly sympathy, and 
that yearning Unitarians should seek to satisfy. 

Tho Rey. Aux: Gorpon (of Belfast) said he 
considered that the part of the Report referring 
to Parliamentary oaths was not sufficiently em- 
phatic or explicit; and after some discussion as to 
the form of procedure, he moved as an amend- 
ment, ‘‘ That this meeting desires to place on 
record its affirmation of the principle that the pro- 
fession of atheism should not deprive any citizen 
of his civil rights, including that of representing 
his fellow-citizens in Parliament, if duly elected, 
and directs the Executive Committee to take every 
fitting opportunity of petitioning both Houses of 
Legislature in this cause.” 

Mr. Cuarrertp Crank said that while he con- 
curred with the tone of the amendment he 
thought it was not wise, politic or useful for the 
Association, as a religious body, to adopt it. The 
words of the Report, if carefully read, involved an 
absolute doing away with all tests whatever. 

The Rev. A. Gorpon said he did not agree with 
the paragraph of the Report which stated that no occa- 
sion had arisen since June 30 “ to render the expres- 
sion of public opinion in the same form opportune.” 
Neither did he consider that the principle contended 
for had been generally admitted, even by Liberals. He 
therefore considered that they should reiterate that 
principle in its most naked form. The question 
was, ‘‘ Is an Atheist a citizen, or is he not?” He 
wished Unitarians to take the bull by the horns 
and to say that they were prepared to accord to 
an Atheist all the rights of citizenship; and if any 
man cast upon the Unitarians the nickname or 
stigma of Atheists, because of the stand which they 
took with regard to that principle, he wished him 
joy of the opportunity he had of relieving his 
mind of so much mud. 

Mr. Hersertr New seconded the amendment, be- 
cause he considered the Report dealt with this sub- 
ject in a somewhat ambiguous manner. It perhaps 
was painful to have to speak of such a subject which 
was connected with a person with whom they had 
no sympathy whatever; but the principle was an 
important one, and for that they must contend. 
The sooner they said distinctly that their view was 
that no profession of Atheism should deprive a man 
of his civil rights the better. , 

The amendment was put and carried, after 
which the Report was adopted with the amendment, 

Mr, Cuatremp CurarKe proposed :— 

‘That the hearty thanks of the meeting be given 
to Mr. David Ainsworth for his valued services during 
the last year in the capacity of President of the 
Association, and that he be requested to accept the office 
for the ensuing year.” 


In doing so, he said no man could have fulfilled the 
duties of the office more faithfully than Mr. Ains- 
worth had done—(applause), and the members of 
the Executive Committee knew that he had done 
real work during the past year. It was unusual to 
have the same president two years in succession ; 
but they must all feel that it was beneficial to re- 
elect a gentleman who thoroughly understood the 
duties he had to perform. 

Mr. H. Jerrery seconded the resolution, which 
was unanimously agreed to. 

The Cuarrman thanked the Association for their 
vote of confidence and for the kind manner in 
which they had endorsed his acceptance of the 
presidency for the ensuing year. When he first 
accepted the appointment he felt that it was 
entirely owing to the position which his father held 
amongst the Unitarian body. The year had been 
one of extreme pleasure to him, and he was now 
getting tolerably acquainted with the work of the 
Association, though he was sorry to say he was not 
perfect in his attendance at the Committee meetings. 

The Rev. P. H. Hicarnson moved the appointment 
of the vice-presidents and home correspondents. 

Mr. Ricard Bartram seconded the motion, and 
expressed a hope that in future there would be more 
ladies among the vice-presidents, and more Irish- 
men and, Scotchmen among the home corres- 
pondents. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. E, Lawrence moved the adoption of the list 
of foreign correspondents, which, he said, was re- 
markable for containing for the first time the names 
of Dr. Freeman Clarke and Professor Kovacs. 

The resolution was seconded by the Rev. J. T. 
WHITEHEAD, and agreed to. 

Dr. Lonestarr moved :-— 

“That the thanks of the meeting be given to the 
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Executive Committee for their able and careful conduct 
of the business of the Association during the past year, 
and the appointment of the committee for the ensuing 
year.” 

In doing so he expressed a hope that the meeting 
at Liverpool had brought about a state of feeling 
amongst the Unitarian body that would be produc- 
tive of good fruits, and show that they had some- 
thing more to present to the world than merely a 
theoretical theology. It had often appeared to him 
that the Association attempted to do more than it 
could do efficiently, It gave a little assistance to 
many congregations, but very often that assistance 
was scarcely sufficient to produce the results desired. 
He therefore suggested that it would be better for 
them to contribute more largely to a few congrega- 
tions which with proper help were likely todo good 
work, Such a congregation was that at Southampton, 
where there was a beautiful church with a capital 
schoolroom attached, but the people were not suffi- 
ciently endowed with this world’s wealth to enable 
them to support a minister. 

Mr. Burssuy (Portsmouth) seconded the motion, 
and stated that the Association had given great 
encouragement and ample support to the new move- 
ment at Bournemouth. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. J. T. Preston moved the reappointment of 
the Treasurer, Secretary, Solicitor, Trustees, and 
Auditors for the ensuing year, with the cordial 
thanks of the Association to them for their past 
services, 

The Rey. H. W. Purris seconded the motion, 
which was agreed to. 

Dr. Carprntser, C.B., moved :— 

‘That this meeting sympathises with the regrets of 
the Council at the loss of many of its most respected 
members during the past year, recalling with special 
respect the memory of Samuel Sharpe, a former Presi- 
dent of the Association, who was as much distinguished 
for his zealous labours in the diffusion of Unitarian 
principles as he was esteemed amongst learned men for 
his devotion of along and fruitful life to Biblical study 
and interpretation, That the meeting would also ex- 
press its sincere concurrence in the desire shown in a 
recent resolution of the Council to do honour to the 
great and worthy name of Charles Darwin, whose works 
of scientific research have also powerfully tended to 
the overthrow of popular theologicalerrors, and the es- 
tablishment of religion on its proper basis of simple, 
rational faith in the Divine order of the universe.” 

He said it had been his privilege to know both these 
distinguished men for something like forty years, 
and to have been in somewhat intimate relations 
with them. Of late years he had seen but little of 
Mr. Sharpe, but he knew that to the end of his life 
he was following up the important pursuits with 
which his name was connected, namely, ascertain- 
ing by historical research the import of the 
writings embodied in the Bible. He had thrown 
great light upon the Old Testament, and his ad- 
mirable translation of the New Testament was a 
boon toa very large number of intelligent thinkers, 
It had been said that there were two books 
which constituted the basis of religious faith, 
the Book of Revelation and the Book of Nature. 
It was therefore appropriate that the name of 
Charles Darwin had been coupled with that of 
Samuel Sharpe; for if ever there was a man who 
devoted himself with single-minded perseverance to 
the study of nature, and had not only a love 
but a passion for truth, that man was Charles 
Darwin. Jiven one of his strongest scientific 
opponents, M. de Quatrefages, a distinguished 
member of the Institute of France, had borne 
testimony to the admirable scientific: work which 
Darwin had done, One of the most remarkable 
characteristics of his writings was the way in which 
he dealt with the objections advanced by his 
opponents, ‘There was something almost chivalric 
in his treatment of them. As Professor Huxley 
had said, his character was even greater than the man. 
Within the memory of some of those present the 
common practice of theologians was to test any new 
scientific heresy by its agreement or non-agreement 
with the Bible; but the time had now come when 
what was taught in the Bible was tested by science. 
It was upon the science of the time that the basis 
of religion must rest, using the word ‘ science” 
in its largest sense as dealing with human nature 
in its religious and moral as well as in its intellec- 
tual state. The Book of Nature was not now to 
be interpreted by the Bible, but the Bible was to 
be interpreted by the Book of Nature, and in the 
future nothing connected with religion would stand 
that was notin accordance with the great revelation 
of nature—the revelation which, as Bacon said, was 
written in the only language which had gone forth 
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to the ends of the earth, unaffected by the confu- 
sion of Babel. Jt was for the Association to take 
up this great work and present to the public the 
unity of science and religion as they alone could 
present it. He ventured to hope that the Com- 
mittee would consider the question whether it was 
not possible to have in London in some central 
situation such as Essex-street Chapel a course of 
lectures by scientific men, and he was happy to say 
that the Unitarian body included a very consider- 
able body of such men. 

The Rey. W. Buazepy, seconded the motion. 
He said that when he was a student in Manchester 
New College Mr. Sharpe did his best to lead the 
students to follow him in the study of Egyptian 
archwology. He not only wrote able books, but he 
was always most generously willing to fill the arms 
of students with those works. He was one of the 
best friends that the Association had ever had— 
generous with his purse on all occasions and most 
constant and regular in his attendance. He was 
also extremely generous in private life. 

The resolution was unanimously agreed to. 

The Rev. T, W. FreckE,rtTon moved :— 


‘That this Meeting offers its sincere thanks to the 
Rev. Dr. James Freeman Clarke and the Rey. W. M. 
Ainsworth for their kind services at the present meet- 
ing; and that the Rev. Dr. Clarke be requested to 
allow his discourse to be placed in the hands of the 
Committee for publication.”’ 


He expressed his high sense of the privilege he 
had enjoyed in listening to the Rey. W. M. Ains- 
worth, which had kindled and spread from heart 
to heart the holy fire which made them one, and 
made heaven and earth one land. It would be very 
difficult on his part to say even half what he thought 
with regard to the sermon preached by the Rey. Dr. 
James Freeman Clarke. In one respect he felt that 
that sermon was very hard on himself; for he had 
to preach Sunday after Sunday in that pulpit, and 
how could he ever preach a bad sermon there again 
after what they had listened to that morning— 
(laughter)? Dr. Freeman Clarke had not. only 
preached to the congregation then present, but he 
had been speaking to speaking men, prophesying to 
prophets, and his words would be echoed all over 
the land, and worked into sermons. It was nothing 
to Dr. Clurke to speak to a large audience, but it 
was a great deal to them to have seen him in the 
flesh. 

Mr. Lupron seconded the resolution, and in doing 
80 gaid that some thirty years ago a sainted lady 
from America, who was visiting at Leeds when the 
congregation there were in want of a minister, re- 
commended him to invite Dr. Clarke over to Eng- 
land. From that time to the present he had felt 
a strong desire to see Dr. Clarke, and his name had 
always been associated in his mind with every great 
and good cause, 

The resolution was unanimously agreed to. 

The Rev. Dr. James FremmMan Cuarxe said that 

_ the kindness which he had experienced since he had 
been in England had been so great that he really 
could say nothing about it, because he felt it so 
deeply. He had had great joy in meeting so many 
whom he had known by name for years. He had 
been something of a sinner himself in the way of 
pen and ink, and he had found many persons who 
had weleomed him on account of something that 
they had chanced to see in his works. It reminded 
him of the expression of the Apostle Paul, who was 
not satisfied with pen and ink communion with his 
friends, but wished to see them face to face, that his 
joy might be full. His passage from America was 
one which he certainly should remember—(applause) ; 
still he would undertake such a passage again 
for the sake of receiving such a welcome as had 
been given to him in England, and of having such 
an opportunity of addressing them as he had had 
that morning. 

The Rev. W. M. ArnswortsH said he regarded it 
as a great honour and privilege to have been per- 
mitted to take part in the services of the morning. 
It had afforded him especial pleasure to listen to 
Dr. Freeman Clarke, for on his (Mr. Ainsworth’s) 
visit to America he was not able to hear him. 

Mr. H. New moved :— 


“That this Meeting records with honour, as of highest 
rank in the holy brotherhood of the Liberal Faith, the 
revered names of Henry Bellows and Orville Dewey, of 
Henry Wadsworth Longfellow and Ralph Waldo Emer- 
son, gratefully remembering how truly it may be said 
of them that they served God in simple-hearted and 
practical devotion to truth and goodness, and loved their 
fellow-men.” 


He said the men mentioned in the resolution 
had shown their faith by honouring God ani loving 


man, They were now stars in the intellectual and 
spiritual firmament. Two of them were preachers of 
righteousness, another was a sweet and pure singer. 
Ralph Waldo Emerson was to him almost a passion. 
He had read over and over again that wonderful prose 
poem the ‘‘ Book of Nature,” and it seemed to raise 
him into-a purer atmosphere of life than he could 
find elsewhere. He knew not where in modern 
literature he could find so much wisdom combined 
with so much sweetness. He therefore begged the 
meeting to join with him in revering the memory 
of these departed great ones. 

The Rey. W. H. Cuannine seconded the resolution. 
It had been his good fortune to know Henry Bellows 
in private life and also Orville Dewey. Longfellow, 
he thought, was too much regarded from his in- 
tellectual side; but the beauty of his soul sprang 
out of his living communion with the risen and 
glorified Son of the Father. The very interior of 
his soul was religious. Ralph Waldo Emerson was 
the representative man of New England. Since his 
death he (Mr. Channing) had night and day studied 
his works over again, finding fresh beauties in them 
on every page. Though he was generally regarded 
as a prose writer he was really the American poet 
of this generation, and after ages would acknowledge 
it. 

The resolution was unanimously agreed to, 

The Rey. H. I=rson read a communication from 
Bishop Joseph Ferenez respecting the establishment 
of the new congregation in Buda-Pest. 

The Rey. A. Gorpon moved :— 


“‘That the Meeting receives with much gratification 
the communication now presented from Bishop Joseph 
Ferencz, and congratulating the Unitarians of Hungary 
on the happy establishment of a congregation, under 
the ministry of Mr. C. Derzsi, in the capital of Hun- 
gary, commends this undertaking to the continued 
support of the Executive Committee.” 


He said that this was in the first place an expres- 
sion of that fraternal feeling which had been 
cherished ever since the formation of the Associa- 
tion towards their brethren in that distant land, and 
in the next placeit was an expression of their joy 
that the oldest Unitarian community in the world 
had merged from a merely provincial position, and 
taken its stand in Buda-Pest, the capital of the 
country. When they found that in the capitals of 
Europe the principles which they held were promul- 
gated, they might expect that their influence might 
radiate over the wider area of the countries them- 
selves— (applause). 

The Rey. S. A. SrnmnrHAn, in seconding the mo- 
tion, said that he should like to add to it a cordial 
word of greeting to the German Protestant Verein, 
which was now in session, and he suggested that a 
telegram should be sent to them by the Secretary. 

The resolution, with the addition suggested by 
Mr. SrurntHAL, was unanimously agreed to. 

The CHArrMan proposed :— 


‘«Mhat the Association gladly receives the co-opera- 
tion of the various Unitarian Mission Societies through- 
out the kingdom, and, giving cordial welcome to their 
representatives present at this meeting, desires espe- 
cially to express its hearty sympathy with the mis- 
sionaries in the difficult but important work in which 
they are engaged.” 


They all knew what hard-working men their minis- 
ters were; but the missionaries were particularly 
hard-worked, for they had to perform distressing 
duties among aclass of people which it was not 
the lot of many to come across. It was very 
desirable that the Association should be in immediate 
connection with the poorer brethren, and it was 
only through the missionaries that the best means 
of giving the necessary assistance could be dis- 
covered, 

The Rey. Professor CanpmnnrHrR seconded the re- 
solution, which was unanimously agreed to, 

The Rey. S. A. SrervrHau, as representing the 
Manchester District Missionary Society, responded 
to the resolution, and thanked the meeting for it. 

The Rey. A. Cuaummrs also acknowledged the 
resolution on behalf of the West Riding of York- 
shire. 

The Rey. J. Harrison also responded on behalf 
of the missionaries. 

The Rev. H. WiunrAmson (of Dundee) said that 
in Scotland a revolution had taken place in theo- 
logical views of late years. If the Scoteh Church 
would remove the Confession of Faith and the 
shorter Catechism and leave their ministers free, he 
believed that in every townin Scotland a Unitarian 
congregation would be formed, 

Mr. 8. 8. Taynur moved :— 


“That the hearty thanks of the meeting be pre- 
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sented to the Rev. T. W. Freckelton and the committee 
and congregation of Unity Church for their kind -re- 
ception of the Association on the occasion of this an- 
niversary.”’ 


This was seconded by the Rey, T. L. Marswann, 


and agreed to. 
The proceedings then terminated. 


———e———SEEEe 


THE CONFERENCE. 

A Conference was held on Thursday morning in 
Tissex-street Chapel, at which the chair was taken 
by Mr. Davin Arnswortu, M.P., President of the 
Association. There was a large attendance. A 
hymn having been sung, prayer was offered by the 
Rev. J. Brrxs, of Taunton, Papers were then read 
on “The Daty of our Churches in Relation to the 
Masses of the People,” by the Rey. J. T. Wurrz- 
HEAD and the Rey. W. Copetanp Bowrs, which will 
be found on another page. 

Mr. CHatrernp CLARKE said that four things were 
wanted :—Re-birth of the Spirit, men who 
had power to approach the Master, money, 
and lay helpers. He hoped that the challengethrown 
out by Dr. Crosskey would soon be taken up in 
London, It had been already tried in a limited de- 
gree by Mr. Wicksteed with a fair measure of suc- 
cess. There was a strong desire on the part of the 
working classes in London to have Sunday evening 
lectures at their clubs, and he had received many in- 
vitations to deliver such lectures. He had delivered 
one on the subject of Carlyle, which was admirably 
received by the audience. He did not believe in 
getting the working classes to a large extent in 
chapels; but he thought great good might be done 
if a number of laymen and ministers would unite 
in promoting Sunday evening lectures in public 
halls not directly connected with religion, but in- 
directly leading to it, An Hast-end clergyman of 
great experience had told him that he did not believe 
the working classes were hostile to religion, but only 
indifferent. They disliked what they called ‘‘ shop 
religion”— the professional advocacy of religion — 
certain set forms. Education was beginning to tell 
upon the people; and he believed that, if earnest 
efforts were made in the right direction they might 


‘look hopefully to the future. 


Mr. Josnen Lupron thought there would be great 
difficulty in getting the rich and poor to meet to- 
gether as freely as could be desired, but he had no 
doubt that if an effort were made to establish 
churches for the working classes, pure and simple, 
the object would be attained. He had seen working- 
class congregations in connection with the Methodist 
body admirably conducted, and without any thought 
of having the wealthier classes associated with 
them. They all needed a new baptism as a reli- 
gious body before the great work of dealing with 
the masses could be effectually carried out. The 
wealthier classes should do what they could.to assist 
struggling churches, but not in an offensive way, 
or as an act of patronising charity. 

Professor J. Esrzin Carpenter referred to a 
movement recently initiated by the vicar of St, 
Jude’s, Commercial-street, Whitechapel, who had 
carried on a series of evening services to attract the 
people, consisting of selections of sacred music, 
readings from the Scriptures and the poets, and a 
short extempore prayer. He also related an in- 
stance in which a minister of a manufacturing 
town in the north of England, observing that a 
number of working people had nowhere to go for 
shelter during the breakfast hour between eight and 
nine o’clock, opened his chapel every morning, and 
invited as many as desired to enter. A short ser- 
vice was conducted, consisting of reading from the 
Scriptures and other books, and prayer. Neyer 
fewer than sixty persons were present, and there 
were often more. Professor Carpenter commended 
this as a piece of Christian inventiveness, which he 
hoped might be imitated in many places, 

Mr. G. B, Datsy (of Preston), while thinking it 
necessary in some cases to establish separate 
congregations, considered it very desirable to bring 
into ordinary congregations’ as large a portion of 
working people as possible. In the church with 
which he was connected the problem of uniting the 
middle and working classes had been to a consider- 
able extent solved. The two classes were united 
in the choir, in the Sunday-school, and on the 
Committee, and with the happiest results, all work- 
ing harmoniously together, The services were 
made as simple and as practicable as possible, the 
wealthier people being willing to forego many of the 
conventional phrases to which they had been long 
accustomed, but which were objectionable to many 
of the poorer members of the congregation. 
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Mr, Henry Jerrery believed that working men 
would be heartily welcomed in any of the London 
congregations. In the church at Islington all the 
seats were free, and there were working men in 
connection with the congregation. It was impos- 
gible to distinguish them by their personal 
appearance, as they were well clad and refined in 
their manners. Mr: Bowie was doing a good work 
in the neighbourhood of Stamford Hill amongst 
the working people, and Mr. Spears at Stepney was 
- undertaking a similar work amongst the same 
Classes, which would astonish many who would 
personally witness it. The great thing was to 
realise the end which was sought; the object should 
be a distinctly religious one—not merely to set up 
poor imitations of mechanics’ institutions through- 
out the’metropolis, but to endeavour to build up 
the religious thought and life of the people to 
whom they appealed. Unless they had some 
common understanding of the sort a spirit of en- 
thusiasm and zeal would not be excited, and the 
money ‘would not be forthcoming. 

The Rey. Jonn Wricut said that the difference 
of opinion on the subject under discussion arose 
from the fact that the term ‘‘ masses” included very 
various elements, The ‘“ dangerous and perishing 
classes,” as Theodore Parker called them, could not 
be reached by theology, and must be dealt with by 
reformatory and other religious influences, such as 
were common to all Christians and philanthropists. 
But the great mass of the people were not immoral 
or obstinately irreligious. Education was increasing 
amongst them, which no doubt in many instances 
tended to foster a spirit of intellectual conceit, 
which led them to despise everything in the shape 
of religion. The education of the working classes 
at the present day was chiefly intellectual without 
any religious element, and hence the necessity for 
the action of religious organisations in order to 
meet the want. Unitarians had a special respon- 
sibility in the matter, because a majority of the 
people had arrived at a state in which it.was impos- 
sible for them to accept a mere religion of authority. 
With regard to the two methods proposed, the 
establishment of special congregations for the 
working classes and inviting them to existing 
chapels, there was no reason why both methods 
should not be adopted; the one did not necessarily 
exclude the other. Working men and women 
would be heartily welcomed in existing congrega- 
tions, whether they had good Sunday clothes or 
no. The great thing was to let them feel that they 
had the warm sympathy of those about them, and 
that all were standing on the same level. He 
thought that the time for talking had now come to 
an end, and that the period for action should begin. 

The Rev. Dr. Jamus Freeman Crarxe said he 
was about to break through the resolution which he 
had made on coming to the Conference to sit still 
and not say anything. It had occurred to him that 
they might like to have a little experience from 
the other side of the Atlantic. In the first place, 
they had no classes in the United States—(laughter). 
There were no higher and, of course, no lower 
classes, but all belonged to the working class. The 
number of those who did not work in the United 
States was an infinitesimal quantity, of which no 
account was taken, and they generally went to 
Europe to spend their time—(laughter). It was a 
curious fact that those who were technically called 
the labouring classes were among the chief sup- 
porters of religious institutions. During the five 
years of the Civil War, when it was not thought 
safe to undertake anything in the way of enter- 
prise, the value of ecclesiastical property in the 
United States nearly doubled, and more money was 
expended during those years in building churches 
and providing religious instruction by the people 
themselves than in any other five years in the 
history of the United States. The people who were 
suffering the burdens of war needed religious consola- 
tion and strength more than at any other time. His 
own chapel, like many others, was ordinarily closed 
for a month or two during the summer, because 
nearly everyone was out of the city; but during 
those years it was kept open all the time, and there 
were as large congregations as ever. The great 
point was to recognise that all were alike, and on 
the same level—having the same needs, and the 
same sense of need. On one occasion an old friend 
of his, Father Taylor, the sailor minister, invited 
a cousin of his (Dr. Clarke’s), Mr. T. B. Curtis, to 
attend one of the sailors’ prayer meetings. He did 
so, and was called upon to speak, but he did not 
feel quite at home. He told the men that they felt 
great respect for them as sailors, and had great con- 
fidence in them; that they were a very valuable 


body of citizens, and if they did their duty well 
they would be universally respected. He talked to 
them de haut en bas, but he did not mean to be 
supercilious. Father Taylor then rose and said, 
“‘ Tf there is any other old sinner who wants to tell 
his experiencs now’s the time ”—(laughter). In 
one of the free chapels at Boston, attended by a 
great many poor persons, there was a carpenter, a 
skilful and intelligent man, who, getting into habits 
of intemperance, stayed away. The minister, seeing 
that he and his family were likely to go to the dogs, 
appealed to the members, and said to them, ‘‘ We 
must save that man; it will never do to let 
him go.” They all assented, and some members 
saw him and talked with him, and did their best 
to encourage him. He felt as deeply as them- 
selves, but thought he had gone too far. 
They promised to help him in every way, and in- 
duced him to sign the pledge. He came to the 
services again, but he was neyer left alone. Some 
time afterwards he was sent to do some work at 
Providence, and as none of the people were able to 
go there with him the minister went himself and 
spent three days with him there, and slept in the 
same bed with him. At length he was regarded ag 
entirely reformed ; but some time afterwards he re- 
lapsed, and a church meeting was called to consider 
his case, and the man himself was persuaded to 
attend. The poor fellow sat down at the end of 
the chapel during the proceedings. The minister 
began by reading from the Bible, ‘‘ Brethren, if a 
man be overtaken in a fault, ye which are spiritual 
restore such an one in the spirit of meekness ; con- 
sidering thyself, lest thou also be tempted.” 
He also read the passage in which Jesus said, 
“Tf thy brother shall trespass against thee, 
go and tell him his fault between thee and him 
alone; if he shall hear thee, thou hast gained thy 
brother. But if he will not hear thee, then take 
with thee one or two more, that in the mouth of 
two or three witnesses every word may be estab- 
lished. And if he shall neglect to hear them, tell 
it unto the Church; but if he neglect to hear the 
Church, let him be unto thee as an heathen man 
and a publican; ” adding, as an ingenious piece of 
exegesis, “‘ What ought you to do to a heathen man 
and a publican?” ‘‘Convert him, of course ”— 
(laughter). Accordingly they went to work to convert 
their brother again; aud the minister asked him 
to come and pray for them, that they might do their 
duty by himas theyought. The poor fellow came 
hesitatingly forward, and a more touching prayer 
than he offered was never heard. Hethanked God 
that he had such good friends who would not forget 
him, and begged to be forgiven and helped. He 
was afterwards restored to fellowship, and there 
was no more backsliding. He believed in Fres 
Churches. In the Church with which he was con- 
nected everything was so arranged that every one 
could come in and sit where he liked, whether he 
paid much or little, or nothing ; and the place was 
made as much as possible likea home, He thought 
that in every large town every denomination ought 
to have at least one Church whose doors were wide 
open to allcomers. The work of Christ was a mis- 
sionary work, and they could not carry it out unless 
they were able to tell the people something which 
they knew from their inward experience to be the 
very message of God to the souls of his children. 

There was no man so bad or so low who, if ap- 
pealed to in a manly and brotherly way, would not 

respond to the appeal. 

Mr. W. Buxssty said he had been connected with 
the working classes all his life, and his experience 
was that they would not come to the churches and 
chapels. Outside organisations should therefore be 
started. At Birmingham thousands of working men 
and women attended adult classes quite apart from 
the religious organisations of the town, Could not 
something of the sort be done in London? A large 
room might be obtained, to which the working-men 
would come and listen to some biographical study. 
They did not want to be preached at so much as to 
be helped, and they might be led to study Carlyle, 
Emerson, Longfellow, and the New Testament. He 
felt sure that if a movement of that kind were 
started the working-men would respond, and the 
object they had in view would be largely attained. 

The Rey. P. H, Wickstzep said it was constantly 
alleged that the working classes had an invincible 
objection to entering places of worship, but what 
they objected to was not the places but the worship. 
The Kyrle Society had given oratorios in his chapel 
four or five times, and there was generally a crowded 
attendance, many of the poorest people in the neigh- 
bourhood being present, Not long ago Dr. Richard- 
gon gaye a lecture there on Priestley as a theologian 


and a man of science, and the place was exceedingly 
well filled, principally with working people. The 
oratorio nights brought all sorts of persons there, 
some of them mechanics, who could not be distin- 
guished, so far as dress was concerned, from 
millionaires, and others ragged and tatiered, enter- 
ing in a slipshod style just as loungers in public- 
houses. Hither they did not sufficiently care for 
religion to come and get it in chapels, or else Unit- 
arians had not got religion to give them there. 
Which of those two views was the correct one he 
did not pretend to say, but they would go in a false 
direction as long as they did not recognise that that 
was the alternative. 

Mr. Herzert Burrows said that undoubtedly 
there. was among a large section of the working 
classes an absolute indifference to religion. In his 
opinion the reason was this. For the last twenty- 
fiye or thirty years the line of demarcation between 
class and class in England had been getting wider 
and sharper every day, and the wealth of the coun- 
try had been getting more and more into the hands 
of the few, while the mass of the population were 
becoming poorer and poorer—(‘‘No,no”). Lwo years 
ago, after attending the meeting of the Association 
in the chapel, he walked with a friend into Drury- 
lane and Great Wyld-street, and there he saw the 
people physically and morally starving, while the 
members of the Association adjourned to a five- 
shilling dinner at the Star and Garter—(laughter). 
Why did they net follow the American plan of 
shutting up the chapels for a month or six weeks 
in the summer, and attend to the people who 
stopped in town, holding open-air meetings in 
Drury-lane? Last Sunday he walked through Re- 
gent’s-park with a friend, and saw eight or ten large 
crowds listening to speakers. Some were talking of 
infidelity, others of Atheism, others of science, 
and others represented the Salvation Army. Why 
did not Unitarians follow the same practice? All 
the great political and social movements of the last 
fifty yeras had been conducted not by waiting for 
the people to come to chapels and halls, but by 
going to them and telling them what would do them 
good. A fortnight ago, at the St. James’s-hall, Mr. 
Bradlaugh got seven thousand people together, and 
the Sunday after eighty thousand assembled around 
him at Hyde-park. Unitarians were too respectable. 
They had gone a little in the democratic direction 


to-day, for they were about to hold an eighteen- 
penny soirée instead of a five-shilling dinner. 
He hoped that next year they would have a six- 
penny soirée, and get some of the Drury-lane and 
Great Wyld-street people to attend—(laughter), If 
he had been present at the meeting at Unity Chapel 
the day previously he should have proposed a work- 
ing man as President of the Association. Surely 
among their ranks they had some working men 
capable of filling such a post! He sonfessed with 
shame and sorrow that generally he had to preach 
to a respectable congregation rather than to a con- 
gregation of working men. Mr. Page Hopps was 
about the only man among them who appreciated 
the power of the cheap press. The present years 
were perhaps the most feverish since Christianity 
was introduced. In matters political, social, and 
religious, they were standing with one foot on the 
old world and the other on the new. Hewished he 
could honestly think that the Unitarian Church had 
the complete key of the position; if they had not 
no other church had it, and they ought to have it; 
and if they did not get it they would fail, as they 
deserved to do, 

Mr, W. Grimsry, as a working man accustomed 
to speak in streets, parks, and hospitals, said there 
were among the masses of the people an intense 
desire to hear the simple gospel of the blessed God, 
He did not agree with what had been said about 
the United States. He had been to that country 
twice, and it was far from true to say that there 
were no class distinctions there. Such distinctions 
were not acknowledged, but if » man happened to 
have £50, and another only £10, the man with the 
£50 would pass the other by. The old gospel way 
was to go out to the people, and not to wait for 
them to come to chapel. He was afraid that the 
great reason why many of the working classes 
did not come to church or chapel was simply be- 
cause the ministry was not able to cope with the 
events of the times and with plain gospel truth. 
The ministry at the present time under-estimated 
aud under-valued the intellectual capabilities of the 
working man, who knew when he heard a good 
sermon, and when he was simply listening to 
metaphysics or philosophical ideas which did not 
interest him at all, They should not only preach 
to the people, but suit their actions to their words. 
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Mr, I. M. Wave said if the ministers were the 

men in the right place they ought to lead the laity 
into the field and see that the work was done. 
They must either do it by themselves or must set 
other people to doit. Educationally and physically 
a minister might not be able to go out into the 
open air to preach, but he ought to be able to find 
other people to do so. Mr. Burrows had told them 
that within a stone’s-throw of that chapel there were 
crowds of people physically and morally starving. 
If he were a Christian winistcr he would not care 
whether it was a millionaire or a poor day-labourer 
whose soul he was able to lead in the right direc- 
tion. Somehow or other they must get to the 
masses. If the masses would not ccme to them 
it was their business to go to the masses. As 
Christian ministers and teachers it was their duty 
to speak a word of truth and holiness to the people, 
and they could safely leave all the educational and 
entertaining matter, which the working classes were 
said to seek after, to the lecture room and the plat- 
form, He did not want to see their chapels turned 
into lecture-halls, or their pulpits into platforms, 
There was work for them to do in their own way, 
and he was glad to find that at last some gentle- 
men had discovered that Sunday-school work was 
calculated to benefit the people—(laughter and 
applause). 
_ My. Herserr Burrows said that nothing had 
been further from his thoughts than to convey the 
impression that he wanted to get the people to 
attend chapels to listen to lectures on science only. 
He wished to arouse their attention and-interest by 
such addresses, and by that means bring them to 
places of worship. 

Mr. H, Bramuny said the working men had been 
rather abused for not going to church oy chapel ; 
but some of the members of their own congregation 
were not very regular in attending services, and 
many of them would confess that they rarely at- 
tended more than once on the Sunday. If he were 
a working man and had to work hard all the week, 
he should prefer a walk in the fields on the Sunday 
morning to going to chapel. Iu the north of Eng- 
land in many manufacturing towns very little) work 
was done on the Monday. The working men 
wanted rest on the Sunday, and they could attend 
to their spiritual needs later on. They could not 
be expected to attend places of worship on Sunday 
morning, and therefore efforts must be made, espe- 
cially in regard to Sunday evening work. They 
must also pay great attention to winter work, 
because they would never keep the working man in 
chapel when the weather was fine and they could 
go out into the fresh air. Exceptional occasions 
were the best for meeting the wants of the working 
classes, and if something worth hearing was offered 
to them in the winter they would come and listen 
to it. In Sheffield Mr. Fay, from America, advised 
them as an experiment to take the Albert Hall, 
which would seat 2,500 people. Three Sunday 
evenings running the place was filled by an audience, 
consisting to a great extent of working men. Mr. 


Fay delivered three doctrinal lectures, and they were | 


listened to with the greatest attention and interest. 
His knowledge of the educated artizan class was that 
they preferred to have something to think over, 
Eyen if they did not themselves go to church or 


chapel they usually sent their children to the Sunday - | 


school, and he regarded the Sunday-school as the 
necessary of future Churches. The aristocracy of 
Unitarianism was dying out, old families were dying 
off, and they were not succeeded by quite the same 
class of people, so that they must look to an acces- 
sion from the shopkeepers and_the working classes. 
He thought that the frequency with which ministers 
changed their residences had something to do with 
the weakness of the hold which they had upon the 
people. But no minister could get on unless he 
was faithfully backed up by his laity, and if the 
members of his congregation were interested in the 
social life of the community they would be a great 
help to their minister. It was absolutely necessary 
to continue Sunday-schoo!s as religious schools, 
and that the ministers and the laity should work 
together hopefully. If they did so, and kept strictly 
to the ways that they laid down for themselves, they 
would gradually be successful. 

Dr. Lonesrarr said the discussion had reminded 
him of the attempt at the beginning of the present 
century to teach science to the working classes, by 
means of the establishment of Mechanics’ Institu- 
tions. A consideration of the results attained in 
that direction might teach a lesson which might be 
of great service to those who were attempting to 
bring about a change in the moral sand religious 
state of the working population, He had been early 


connected with Dr. Birkbeck’s movement, and his 
experience taught him that if subjects of interest 
to them were dealt with there was no difficulty in 
getting working men to attend. The great mistake 
that was made in connection with Mechanics’ Insti- 
tutes was that in many cases, when thie establishers 
died out, sufficient care was not taken to bring be- 
fore the mechanics subjects in which they were 
personally interested, such as the scientific prin- 
ciples of the arts which they practised ; and papers 
were read on literary matters, the lecturer trying 
far more to cisplay how much he knew than to 
teach the people. Mechanics would go away with 
far more pleasure from a lecture from which they 
had gained one idea than from any exhibition or 
phantasmagoria. Some fifty years ago when he went 
to Hull to practise as a physician, he started a 
course of purely scientific lectures adapted to the 
wants of the men of the place. The first night 
about twenty attended, but he dealt with his sub- 
ject in a plain manner, avoiding technicalities as 
much as possible, and representing the various 
points in different ways, till the success was so 
great that before the course was completed hun- 
dreds attended. If they wished to interest the 
mechanics of England in morality they must first 
interest them in civilisation. If they advertised 
lectures on some points which would enable the 
working-men to live better and enjoy more com- 
forts than they had hitherto done, though they 
might begin with an audience of only ten, it would 
not be long before hundreds would be listening to 
them. Above all, they should avoid anything sec- 
tarian. There should be no allusion whatever to 
sects; but they should civilise the men, teach them 
how they might enjoy life to the utmost by practis- 
ng Christianity without knowing it, and so make 
them Christians in spite of themselves. 

The PresipDENT moved a vote of thanks-to Mr. 
Whitehead and Mr. Bowie for their admirable 
papers, which were not only exhaustive in themselves, 
but had led to a great deal of very interesting dis- 
cussion. 

Mr. D. Marrinzav seconded the vote of thanks, 
and in doing so said it might be quite possible to 
carry out the views of both Mr. Wade and Dr. 
Longstaffi—to attract the people, in the first place, 
by giving them knowledge of things that they wished 
to learn, and afterwards to give them a knowledge 
of religion. 

The resolution was unanimously agreed to. 

The Rey. J. T. WurrenEap and the Rev. W. C. 
Bowie acknowledged the vote of thanks. 

The hymn commencing ‘Onward Christian 
Soldiers ” was then sung, after which the Rey. H. 
Inrson pronounced the benediction, and the pro- 
ceedings terminated. 


—_—_>—_—_—_- 


THE SOIREE. 

On Thursday evening a soirée was held at 
the Cannon-street Hotel. Tea was served at 
six o'clock, after which a concert was given in 
the large hall by a choir of vocalists from several 
churches. At half-past seven the President, 
Davin Arysworts, Hsq., took the chair. 

The Cuarrman said he had experienced very 
great difficulty in selecting any particular sub- 
ject on which to address the meeting, and, con- 
sequently, he thought it very much better not 
to address them on any particular subject at 
all. They had been told on various occasions 
that the Unitarian body was moribund, and he 
was extremely sorry that those prophets who 
considered so were not present at the Conference 
at Liverpool. If any of them were present that 
evening they would go away converted, and 
would not prophesy any more in the same 
direction. Dr. Clarke, in his sermon at Isling- 
ton, said truly that the Unitarian body was 
leaven—intended to leaven the whole lump. 
Leaven was naturally regarded as a simple 
thing, though it did a great work. The Uni- 
tarians were a small sect, and if they were to 
be leaven they must be a small sect. Many 
who at one time belonged to them found the 
Churches meeting them more than half way, 
and so they drifted off. There were others who 
thought that further advances must be made, 
and they naturally stuck to the beliefs in which 
they had been brought up, though after a time, 
perhape, they also drifted away. Thus a con- 
stant change was continually going on. They 
frequently received new friends, but at the 
same time they must make up their minds 
that they would gradually lose some of 
those who were now connected with them. 


}always find an American everywhere.” 


-plause). 
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When he was in America some years ago he said 
to a gentleman whom he met there, “ You 
The 
reply was, “That may be so; but there has 
always been a Britisher there first.” Unitarians 
were very much like the Britishers. They went 
first, and then the Americans or anybody else 
followed afterwards. That was certainly what 
was done by a great many Churches in this 
country. ‘They must set an example, and others 
would follow in their footsteps. As a rule, they 
were generally first in making advances in civil 
and religious liberty. The changes, however, 
that were taking place were sometimes too rapid 
for some friends, but, on the whole, he thought 
they were both an improving and an increasing 
body. At any rate, they held their own ground. 
One change which he might suggest was that 
Whit-week was rather an inconvenient time for 
holding the meetings, especially so far as the 
country friends were concerned. An alteration 
had been made this year in having an eighteen- 
penny tea instead of a five-shilling dinner; but 
he could only say that, judging from the appear= 
ances of the meeting, he did not think more: 
people would have attended at the dinner than 
were then present. Looking at teas from a 
political point of view, they had proved ex- 
tremely beneficial for the Liberal party in West 
Cumberland. In former times, Conservatives 
there had an annual dinner, and held the repre- 
sentation of the county in their own hands. The 
Liberals had to content themselves with tea- 
meetings, and what was done at the last general 
election was very much owing to the success of 
those meetings—(laughter and applause). 

The Rey. A. N. Buarcurorp proposed the 
sentiment, “ Success to the British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association.” It was impossible to: 
mention that, he said, with any other feelings 
than those of gratitude for a grand past and 
great hcpe for a still grander future. The 
sentiment carried their thoughts back to days 
when their fathers struggled for great principles 
in a.way which the present generation had not 
experienced ; andit became them, in the midst of 
congratulations on work done and progress made, 
toremember that other men laboured and handed 
down the mighty trust which their fidelity had 
imposed upon their successors — (applause). 
Whatever witnesses the venerable Congrega- 
tional Church might have sent forth to testify 
with their blood to the sincerity of their Non- 
conformity, it was no less a glory to the Unit- 
arians to remember that the last fire of Smith- 
field was lit for a man belonging to their Church 
—(applause). It was a grand thing to know 
that every forward movement, whether in 
science, in Government, or in religion, carried 
with it the hearty sympathy and the kindly: co- 
operation of the Association, and wherever there 
was a Unitarian worthy of the name and of the 
traditions of his fathers, there was to be found 
a man who would count one in all that savoured 
of advancement in the right direction—(ap- 
Their work lay in the future, and if 
he wanted a gauge of the spirit in which it 
was to be carried on he did not know that he 
could find a truer one than the quiet, manly 
facing of a great principle which was ex- 
hibited at the business meeting yesterday, 
when, as a body, they unflinchingly declared 
for perfect unreserved Protestantism in spirit 
as well as in name. Methods changed, and 
they must adapt themselves to them. When 
old John Smeaton constructed the Hddystone 
Lighthouse he was asked how long it would 
last, and he said, “ As long as the rock itself 
shall endure.” It did last as long as 
the rock, and longer. The foundations 
gave way, and so, adapting themselves to 
a changed condition of things, a new and 
safer spot was selected, a grander and more 
useful structure was built. So he would 
say with regard to religious and theological 
lite. He looked forward certainly to the time 
when they would prove again and again that 
they were faithful to the spirit of their fathers; 
and he hoped that, in after ages, when the Asso- 
ciation was still carrying on its work, it might 
be on another basis, but, at all events, in the 
same spirit, that even then it might be said, in 
oh words of the poet, of those who came after 
them— 


‘* Well done, thou watcher on the lonely tower, 
Is the day breaking, dawns the happy hour 2 
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We long to see it, tell us once again, 
If the broad daylight streams along the plain ? ” 


And the answer would be then as it was to- 
day -— 

“Tt breaks, it comes, the darkening shadow flies, 
A beaming radiance lights across the skies, 
The mountain tops reflect it calm and clear, 
The plain is yet in shade, the day is near.” 

—(applause). 

The Rev. H. Inrson said it was felt to be a 
real privilege to work on the committee of the 
Association, to be connected with it in the 
council, and to carry on the varied work of the 
institution. When they spoke of the British 
and Foreign Association they were referring to 
such a number of agencies and such a variety 
of work that it was rather difficult to condense 
into a few remarks all that could be said about 
it. It had existed for fifty-six years, but it had 
an ante-natal existence, for it lived in various 
forms before it became consolidated under the 
name that it now bore. The Unitarian Fund 
used to hold annual meetings, and the reports 
of these meetings read very rauch like those of 
the British and Foreign Association. That 
Fund began somewhere about 1806; but before 
that time there was a Unitarian Society founded 
towards the latter end of the last century. It 
was that society that was really answerable 
for the publication of the Improved Version 
of which so much had been heard of late, 
and which was now coming to the front 
as one of the old versions that ought to be 
honoured. It might be asked, when were the 
objects of the society to be accomplished, and 
the Association to come to an end? So longas 
they were able to transform their work to meet 
the living wants of the living time they would 
necessarily be compelled to prolong their ex- 
istence, and, until the millennium arrived, he 
was afraid they would have to endure the 
Association. He asked them to put up with it 
not only with the best good temper, but with the 
utmost determination to drive it on. He could 
not help thinking that a transformation was 
already going on not only in the spirit of the 
body, but in the spirit of the Association. He 
felt proud that the Association had initiated the 
movement at Liverpool as it had initiated other 
valuable movements, such as the Domestic 
Mission. He certainly trusted that they would 
be prepared to stretch out even yet further; and 
one of the very prime objects should be not 
only to infuse Unitarian principles, but to deal 
with the want of men for Unitarian religion. 
If when the committee came before the members 
next year they could not render a good and 
faithful account of the recommendation to try 
to bring religious thought and feeling of the 
Unitarian type as a true, earnest, practical 
religion before the minds of the people in a way 
that they have hitherto not been able to do— 
in some organised powerful manner—he should 
feel that they had not done their duty—(ap- 
plause). 

The Rey. R. A. Armsrrone said that the 
sentiment which he had the honour to propose 
was one that was time-honoured in the history 
of the Association, and which he trusted no 
words of his would dishonour. It was that of 
“Civil and Religious Liberty,” a text on which 
had been delivered many eloquent speeches— 
eloquent not only with the fervour of the 
orator, but also with the great facts and great 
aspirations which had awakened a common 
emotion in the hearers. In speaking to the 
sentiment, it was wonderful to reflect on the 
very different circumstances under which other 
men had spoken to it in years gone by; to re- 
member the great battles which had been fought 
and won by the sainted dead ; how many chains 
had been struck off; how many liberties had 
been won for the down-trodden and oppressed 
by the battles in which their Unitarian fore- 
fathers had borne more than their fair share of 
the burden and heat of the day. At the pre- 
sent time it seemed at first almost a light thing 
to speak to such a sentiment. What further 
civil and religious liberties did they want? 
He supposed they never came into any harsh 
contact with the powers that be; their notion 
of the executive government was probably in- 
carnated in the respectable policeman who, so 
far from being their master, they felt to be their 
servant, and sometimes even their servant’s 
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contact into which they ever came with the re- 
presentatives of law and order was the quarterly 
interview with the gatherer of her Majesty's 
taxes—(laughter). They must, therefore, cast 
their eyes further afield to gather the enthu- 
siasm which this sentiment should awaken. In 
past years a supplement was added to it in the 
words “all the world over.” Let them look to 
the East, and behold that strange and semi- 
barbaric country, in which the civilisation of the 
West and the savagery of some portions of the 
Hast seemed to struggle together for mastery. 
If there was any race on the face of this globe 
which we would think should be received by 
Christian Churches of every grade with kindly 
and generous hospitality, it was that race which 
had bestowed upon humanity the Divinest gift 
which humanity ever received; but in Russia 
the Jew, for no crime of his own, for no offence 
that he had committed, but simply because he 
was a Jew, was barred from all social sympa- 
thies, and cursed with the persecution not only 
of the ignorant mob, but of the authorities, who 
connived at the crimes that were committed 
against him. The people of Ingland should 
and did send to the Jew in Russia their heart- 
felt sympathies and the gifts of their hands to 
enable him to take his place in some happier 
land as a free citizen of a free community. 
But perhaps, after all, the battle of civil and 
religious liberty was not yet fully fought out, 
even in England. There was a certain band of 
hard-handed men and humble women to be 
found in many a town and city of this country, 
who, according to their lights, were striving to 
bring before the people a gospel by which to 
live and by which to die. True it was, accord- 
ing to their own confession, a gospel of blood 
and fire; but no one could deny that it had 
rescued thousands and tens of thousands who 
most needed to be rescued from all the evils 
from which humanity could suffer. The Salva- 
tion Army had at any rate emptied many a 
public-house and divorced the people from many 
evil habits to which they tenaciously clung, and 
which neither clergy, presbyters, nor ministers 
had been able to wean them from before. Yet 
when these persons in their uncouth manner 
marched through the English streets, and the 
rude, rough people whom they were trying 
to save proved themselves unwilling to be 
saved, and treated them with contumely and 
scofiing, English law had sometimes appeared 
to be not on the side of those who were 
striving to perform a Christian duty, but 
on the side of the scoffer and the per- 
secutor. Again, in the House of Commons 
there was a man defrauded of his rights, and, 
more than that, a constituency defrauded of its 
rights—(loud applause). No personal dislike 
for a man, no abhorrence of certain principles 
which he held, should keep them back one 
moment from declaring, in season and out of 
season, their desire, as Englishmen and as lovers 
of freedom, that Mr. Bradlaugh and Northamp- 
ton should each have their just rights and 
privileges —(applause). There was another 
matter on which he had sometimes tried to 
excite himself, though hitherto in vain, namely, 
the presence of the registrar in the vestry. No 
doubt that functionary represented a principle 
to which their own principles were hostile; but 
he did not want the inequality redressed by 
levelling him up to the position of a subordinate 
and occasional under civil servant of the Govern- 
ment, but by measures of a far more drastic 
nature. Before sitting down, he must enter a 
word of protest against the terrible errors which 
were being committed with regard to Ireland. 
The rights of public meeting, of free speech, 
and of a free Press were part and parcel of the 
principles of civil and religious liberty, and 
never had any Liberal statesman been unfaith- 
ful in the smallest degree to those rights with- 
out having had to repent of it at his leisure 
He would trust no man with irresponsible 
power oyer the liberties of the English or the 
Irish people. 

The Rev. J. Pacz Hopps, in proposing the 
next sentiment, ‘ Prosperity to the American 
Association, and a hearty welcome to its repre- 
sentative, Dr. Freeman Clarke,” said he was 
sorry that the complaint made at the Liverpool 
Conference, that there were not sufficient laymen 
taking part in their proceedings, had not been 
attended to. He did not, however, think that 


young man—(laughter), The most disagreeable |it was the fault of the ministers. It was a 
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shame even to hint that they were intensely 
anxious to talk. That was not the reason; it 
was because some laymen were very lazy, and 
others could not talk—(laughter). He was sure 
that the ministers, who had always to be grind- 
ing the organ, would be delighted to come and 
sit at the feet of the laymen. For himself he 
should he only too giad to haye a’ holiday once 
a month, and be allowed to sit in the pew and 
listen to one of the members of his congrega- 
tion. But he did not profess to be a parson; 
he was much more of a layman. He was a 
member of the great congregation who paid no 
seat rent, having a free seat in the pulpit— 
(laughter). He desired to say a word or two 
with regard to the subject discussed at the 
Conference, because he had, on one or 
two occasions, spoken a word or two in 
favour of the Salvation Army. He did not 
wish to recall anything he had said about the 
spirit of the work and about the beautiful 
Christian motive of rescuing the heathen, but 
he was bound to say that during the last few 
weeks he had seen, heard, and read of things 
done and said that were to him most dis- 
appointing—(hear, hear)—he was going to 
say uppalling. He recently attended a mect- 
ing of the Army on a Sunday afternoon, 
and he had never witnessed anywhere anything 
so uttterly appalling—such miserable, poor, 
trashy, shallow, and vulgar nonsense from be- 
ginning to end, except the speech of a Lanca- 
shire girl, who unquestionably spoke from her 
heart, and who, he believed, was a new comer. 
His serious belief was that the excitement could 
not be kept up. He was sorry for it, and could 
only say that at present he held his opinion 
very much in abeyance. With regard to the 
sentiment he had to propose, he thought there 
was a certain fitness in his offering a cordial 
welcome to Dr. Clarke, because he hoped in a 
few weeks to sail for America himself, and to 
attend {the National Conference in September, 
so that as he expected to be welcomed there it 
was only right to anticipate that welcome by 
giving to Dr. Clarke, in the name of the English 
brethren, a hearty and cordial welcome to this 
country—(applause). They welcomed him for 
two reasons chiefly. They had a growing be- 
lief in the greatness of America and in the 
Increasing greatness of Unitarianism in that 
country. It was said of Mark Twain that 
shortly after his first baby was born he pre- 
tended to care very little about it; but one day 
his wife saw him fondling it, and said to him, 
“‘ Now confess, Mark, you do love that baby,” 
when he replied, “I can’t do that, but I do con- 
fess that I respect the little thing for his 
father’s sake”—(laughter). Im lke manner 
Englishmen might not profess much love for 
the American people, but at all events they 
respected America for the mother’s sake, 
for they themselves were the mother of that 
mighty people. ‘There was nothing more im- 
portant than that these two Hnglish-speaking 
races should be like brothers, thoroughly under- 
standing one another, and resolving to endure 
anything rather than fight—(applause). Ameri- 
cans themselves were ready and thankful to 
acknowledge that this was their mother- 
country. Most people were all the better for 
having had a mother—(laughter). A wit once 
said that Adam and Eve would have done a 
great deal better if they had had a mother— 
(laughter)—and it certainly seemed a curious 
thing that the first pair made in that unnatural 
way went wrong so soon. It might have been 
because they had not a mother to look after 
them—(laughter). They were all anxious to 
join hands and hearts with the American Uni- 
tarians in particular. Though some of the 
strong brethren had had to leave their home 
and go into lodgings, like Theodore Parker and 
Hmerson, they wished to include them all, and 
to bless God for such men. ‘Then they desired 
to welcome Dr. Clarke for his own sake. He 
had done for the Unitarian Church and for the 
religious world beautiful, advanced, scholarly 
work, for which they were all very grateful to 
him. Though he had not always belonged to 
the very advanced school, he was one of the 
brave men who dared to champion Theodore 
Parker-~(applause). When all men passed 
him by, Dr. Clarke took him to his heart, 
to his Church and his pulpit and risked the 
results. Dr. Clarke appeared to have come out 
of the first Unitarian Church in America, which 
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the feelings, and perhaps silence would be the |that in receiving him they were receiving and 


in some way had grown out of the first Episco- 
palian Church there, and if that was not 
Apostolic succession he did not know what was. 
He had recently read the following inquiry sent 
to the New York Sun:—* Dear sir, please in- 
form us if Emerson and Longfellow were indeed 
believers in the Christian religion.” To which 
the Swn replied :—“ Mr. Emerson and Mr. Long- 
fellow were unbelievers in the Christian religion. 
The essence of belief in the Christian religion is 
belief in the deity of the Lord Jesus Christ. 
Without the Godhead of Christ there is no real 
Christianity; it is true there is a sort of doc- 
trine which many people fancy to be Christian, 
and according to this doctrine Jesus Christ was 
not God, but a creature, a man or a created 
being somewhat inferior to man; but this is not 
the doctrine of Christian religion; it is a foe 
of Christianity, it is a stone on the broad road 
to total unbelief and infidelity. This is the sort 
of doctrine we understand to have been the 
doctrine of Emerson and Longfellow; they 
were Unitarians, they were not believers in the 
Christian religion.” The Unitarian newspaper 
quoting the extract had the following note :— 
“We have tried to think of some special qualifi- 
cation which the New York Sum possesses which 
would make it an authority in a definition of 


Christianity ’’—(laughter). He could only say, as’ 


had been said before, if Emerson, Longfellow, 
Lloyd Garrison and Oliver Wendel Holmes were 
going to hell, or some place, not heaven, the 
tide of emigration would have to flow in that 
direction. Where the souls of Emerson and 
Longfellow were he for one desired his soul to be. 
He wished for no better heaven than to be with 
such men who had spoken the noblest message 
of the nineteenth century—(applause). He 
wished to put it to their friends of the other 
Churches, who no longer believed in the old or- 
thodox doctrine, whether the time had not come 
for them to admit that their fathers had been in 
the wrong in levelling their lightnings and 
thunders against Unitarians. There were now 
hundreds and thousands of religious teachers 
who were repeating the experience of the com- 
piler of a Biblical dictionary which was 
issued in parts. When he came to the letter D, 
and had to write about the deluge, he did not 
know what to say, and he accordingly postponed 
the matter and simply wrote, “Deluge, see 
Flood” —(laughter). When he got to the 
letter F he was still undecided, and he then 
wrote, “ Flood, see Noah’”—(laughter). Noah 
was a long way off, and he thought he should 
have plenty of time to arrive at a conclusion on 
the subject. At last the fatal day arrived and 
the article was written. He besought his bre- 
thren to speak out honestly, and tell the world 
whether they any longer believed in the eternal 
hell to which their fathers had consigned those 
who held Unitarian doctrines. One of his boys 
after eating an egg was fond of turning the 
shell upside down and offering it to one of his 
brothers, At first the trick took, but they had 
got to learn that it was.a trick. Their friends, 
in like manner, had eaten to a considerable ex- 
tent the contents of their orthodox egg, and now 
offered them the empty shell turned upside down. 
Josh Billings had said that there were four 
classes of men, “Them who knows it is so; 
them who knows it ain’t so; them who split 
the difference and guess at it; and them who 
don’t care which way it is”—(laughter). There 
were the same classes in theology. There were 
those who knew all about it, and could say with 
certainty where everybody would go when he 
left this world; others were equally sure that 
there was no God and no hereafter; others 
split the difference and made a rough hazy guess 
at the business; while a great, and, alas, an 
increasing number did not care how it was. 
It was now their work to go to such men and 
show them that life would be sweeter and 
brighter if they did care about such things, 
and that they had for them a religion which 
would answer most of their questions and 
satisfy their consciences and their hearts. In 
conclusion, he desired, on behalf of the Asso- 
ciation, to shake Dr. Clarke by the hand, and 
he earnestly prayed that God would bless him 
in his work—(applause). 

In response to a suggestion from the Chair- 
man, the meeting rose and offered, standing, a 
cordial welcome to Dr. Clarke. 

Dr. J. Freeman Crarxs, in replying to the 
sentiment, said that words often failed to express 


best response to such cordiality as had greeted | 


him, Americans gladly recognised that they 
were the children of this great country. It 
was their mother land, and in its peaceful 
homes they always found a hearty welcome. It 
had been said that America often followed 
England. They were glad to do so, in the way 
that the King followed Madame Blaise— 


“The King himself did follow her 
When she did go before.” 


—(laughter). But America in some things had 
“sone before,” and might be followed with 
advantage by~ England. That was the case 
with regard to public education. There was 
not a child in the country to whom the schools 
were not open without money and without 
price; and it was owing to that fact and the 
fact that the churches were voluntary and self- 
supporting that the great battle of freedom 
and union was won by the north. Hngland 
did not quite follow America in that struggle, 
and America felt a little sore about it. ‘They 
did not think that Englishmen would be so 
easily deceived, even though the American 
Secretary of State took pains to deceive them 
by stating that slavery had nothing to do with 
thematter. But all that was over, and Nnglish- 
men were as glad and as thankful as the 
Americans themselves that that bitter curse 
and sin came to an end—(applause). England 
led the way in the Emancipation movement, 
and America followed; and England, perhaps, 
would follow America when it refused to allow 
any man to suffer in his civil rights because of 
any opinion he might profess. Years ago, 
when Abner Kneeland the Atheist was punished 
for the utterance of Atheistical opinions in 
Massachusetts, William Ellery Channing headed 
the petition for his pardon and for the abolition 
of that tyrannical law—(applause). America 
deeply sympathised with England in its great 
trial in regard to Ireland. They knew the difficul- 
ties in which the country and .its noble Prime 
Minister were placed; they respected the mag- 
nanimity he had shown, and had no doubt that 
by the help of God the country would find its 
way through its great trouble. If, however, 
England could not take care of Irishmen it 
could send them all over to America, where, 
notwithstanding certain peculiarities, they made 
excellent citizens. . When an Irishman was sur- 
rounded by good Americans he turned an 
American himself in two and a half years— 
(laughter). America had followed England in 
regard to Unitarianism, for it was Dr. Priestley 
who had laid the foundation of their religion in 
that country. Forty years ago when he (Dr. 
Clarke) lived in Kentucky he met withastrong, 
high-minded, and honourable man, who told him 
that when he was coming of age he was sent by 
hig father to Philadelphia on business, and 
arriving there on Sunday morning, and seeing 
a church open he went in and listened toa ser- 
mon addressed to young men by a venerable 
man, with white hair falling upon his shoulders. 
The preacher told them that everything de- 
pended on the way in which they took hold of 
life, that if they adopted honesty, trath, and 
generosity as their standard their lives would 
grow from good to better, from joy to greater 
joy, and would end in the peace of God which 
passeth understanding. The young man listened, 
and resolved that his life should be governed 
thenceforward by the principles of justice and 
right, and it was so governed. The old preacher 


welcoming the Unitarians of the United States 
—(applause). 

The Rev. P. H. WicksTEEp, in proposing a 
hearty welcome to Dr. Hugenholtz, of Amster- 
dam, said that some years ago German theology 
was considered the most diabolical thing on the 
face of the earth until Dr. Colenzo blackened 
his evil reputation by translating some frag- 
ments of Dutch theology, which were found to 


|be even worse than the German productions. 


So rapidly did time move that now, after an 
interval of only ten or twelve years, he was 
ready, without the slightest misgiving, to give 
as the first reason for their welcoming Dr. 
Hugenholtz that {he was a Dutch preacher and 
theologian—(applause). He wag the repre- 
sentative of the Dutch Protestant Union, a 
body which had, without any particular strain, 
accomplished the object so long sought in vain 
in England—a union of the different churches 
on a Liberal basis. While retaining their own 
ecclesiastical ties, they heartily united as mem- 
bers of the Union, and formed a compact, earnest 
body of workers and thinkers in the religious 
field. Modern Dutch theologians were, of 
course, Unitarians, and the idea of their being 
anything else was simply dudicrous. But Dr. 
Hugenholtz, apart from his representative 
character, had a strong claim upon their per- 
sonal sympathy. He had refused to be bound 
by a creed or to bind others. His people fol- 
lowed him and built him a church, and they 
had now 250 boys and girls studying under him 
as a religious instructor. He was the one man 
in Holland who had adopted that course—(ap- 
plause). They would all welcome a man who 
had stood up so nobly in behalf of freedom 
from all creeds and from State aid, haying the 
fullest trust and belief that men who really 
wanted a thing would support it—(applause). 
The Rev. P. H. Hucrniontz, in responding, 
offered the cordial salutations of the Dutch Pro- 
testant Union to their brethren in England. 
They were all fellow soldiers in the same army, 
and sought to accomplish the same objects 
The great English and American writers, Dar- 
win, Carlyle, Robertson, Martineau, Channing, 
Parker, Emerson and Longfellow were read and 
admired in Holland. The Association which he 
represented was fighting for free religious 
thought and life. It was an Association of all 
who wished to promote the free development of 
religious life in the Church, and in every other 
field, and everyone who sought that object was 
welcome amongst them, whether he belonged to 
any Church or not. ‘There were those amongst 
them who had left the Church as he and his 
brother had done because they believed that free 
religious thought could not be developed in 
it. The body he represented had several 
Jews amongst its members. It was founded in 
1870. In 1872 its members numbered 1,350. It 
promoted the delivery of lectures on religious 
subjects, meetings for social and other purposes, 
Sunday-school services for children, and the 
like. It had to struggle against a spirit of 
narrow conventionalism, and of faint-hearted 
conservatism. Let them all unite in working 
steadily and courageously for that Kingdom 
which included Englishmen, Americans, Dutch- 
men, and all the nations of the world in the 
kingdom of truth, freedom and love—(applause). 
A vote of thanks to the President, on the 
motion of Mr. T. Cuarremp Crarkn, seconded 
by Mr. S. S. Tayter, was suitably acknow- 
ledged, and the proceedings were brought to a 


was Dr. Joseph Priestley—(applause). ‘here 
were some very active and earnest devoted 
Unitarians at work in the United States. Mr. 
Jenkin Jones in the West was one of the most 
enthusiastic and devoted young men in their 
body. Dr. W. C. Gannett was another labourer 
who was doing splendid work; and Mr. Ames, 
in Philadelphia, was bringing all sorts of people 
into his church who had not been in any church 
before for years. In Southern Illinois Mr. Duthie 
was a missionary to half a dozen churches near 
the town in which he resided, and was raising 
up people to assist him as fellow missionaries in 
the work. If Mr. Hopps went to America he 
would meet with some of those men. They were 
always glad to welcome their Unitarian brethren 
from England, and he had no doubt that Mr. 
Hopps would meet with a hearty reception. He 
(Dr. Clarke) was very grateful for the reception 
that had been accorded to himself, and he felt 


close with the singing of the National Anthem. 
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SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. 


The forty-eight annual meeting of this Asso- 
ciation was held on Friday morning, at the 
Freemasons’ Tavern, H. Lawrence, Esq., LL.B., 
occupying the chair. The meeting was preceded 
by a breakfast, to which about two hundred 
persons sat down, this number being larger than 
on any previous occasion, . 

The Ciarrman said: It was with very great 
pleasure that I responded to the invitation of 
your Committee to be present on this occasion. 
Your excellent friend Mr. Wade—(applause)— 
said to me, “ Give us a kind word of encourage- 
ment.” I think your meeting here to-day, and 
seeing each other’s faces at this gathering, is 
quite as good an encouragement as any words 
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that I can say; but I shall be only too thankful 
if I can add anything to encourage you in the 
great work in which you are engaged. ‘Time 
was when the schoolmaster was the lame man 
of the parish, the man who knew less than any- 
body else, who could earn his living by no other 
employment, but who could always wield the 
birch rod. A lady once told me that the school- 
mistress where she was sent to school in early 
life was a bed-ridden cripple, who used to call 
- the children to the bedside when she thought it 
it necessary to administer the birch rod— 
(laughter), ‘Times have changed. It. is no 
longer the cripple in body and mind who is 
asked to train the young—(hear, hear). 
The privilege of training the young is 
now recognised ag the highest office that 
can be filled by any one. When I was 
looking for some thought for to-day, my mind 
turned to the illustration which fills all the 
railway stations, representing the progress 
ofa boy on the one hand through ‘various 
phases of respectability to a high and honoured 
old age, and on the other hand along the path- 
way of vice and misery to a pauper’s grave. 
This is the advertisement of a book on educa- 
tion, which I may say in passing is a very good 
one, and which I recommend everybody to read. 
I have placed it at my own expense in several 
places where boysand menassemble—(applause). 
And this is what education is meant todo. It 
is meant to raise the mind upwards, and the 
moral training of the children, that portion of 
education which falls to your lot, is especially 
effective in this respect. Mere secular education 
may—lI do not say it will—only degrade the 
child. An educated thief like Peace was a far 
more dangerous burglar than an uneducated 
man would have been. It falls to your lot to 
afford to children a moral training. When 
this Association was established, some forty- 
eight years ago, the primary object of Sunday- 
schools had almost to be placed on one side, be- 
cause the children came to you totally ignorant 
of even the rudiments of education. In almost 
all cases the children who came to the schools 
had to be taught the alphabet, and the first 
pothooks of writing were frequently made in 
the Sunday-school. It is only within the last 
ten or a dozen years that this country has re- 
cognised the bounden duty that devolves upon 
it of taking care that no children born in 
these islands shall grow up in brutal and 
sayage ignorance. But this fact did not render 
the work of the Sunday-school less, but rather 
of greater importance. It had been said, “ Let 
me make the songs of the people, I do not care 
who makes the laws.” With much more truth 
it might be said, “Let me train the young, the 
men can take care of themselves ”—(applause). 
The future of the nation depends upon those 
who are growing up. You are forming the 
future of the country in training the children 
who come under your care; they are the future 
of the country we all holdso dear. Remember, 
algo, that the children born in these small islands 
will, to a very large extent, emigrate to other 
lands. When I was at Dukinfield a short 
time ago I was shown a number of gifts and 
presents, which had been sent from all parts of 
the world—including India, Australia, and the 
Fiji Islands—by old Sunday-school scholars, 
who wished to testify their gratitude to the 
schools in which they received the first elements 
of education—(applause). Is your task, then, 
a mean one? Do you need encouragement in 
your task? Do you need any words of mine? 
Are not these facts stronger than words? This 
Hnelish language of ours, and in that of course 
Tinclude the American language,—(laughter)— 
is, I believe, destined to cover the whole world. 
Before this century is passed it is probable that 
between 300,000,000 and 500,000,000. of people 
will understand the Hnglish language—(ap- 
plause). In America alone itis probable that 
100,000,000 of people will be congregated to- 
gether, all speaking English, before the com- 
mencement of the twentieth century. You are 
then teaching and speaking a language which, 
before your scholars are grown up 500,000,000 
of people will understand. And what 
you give them they will impart to others. 
Remember that a single child whom you teach 
‘may be the means and a centre for Spreading 
noble Christian views among the community in 
which he dwells—(applause). One child! If each 
teacher could only make one child purer, nobler 
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for his whole life, your hard teaching and hard 
work will not have been done in vain. Above 
all be not discouraged. ‘Teachers again and 
again stand up and tell. you that ithe worst 
boy in the class has come to them in after years 
and told them that he owed it to them that he 
held a respectable and responsible%position. This 
perhaps was a boy of whom no hopes were 
formed, and who had been expelled from school 
over and over again. Be then of good courage. 
Give to your children a high moral character. 
It is no use merely reading pretty stories that 
lead to nothing. We have been so accustomed 
to,breathing in our homes high and noble teach- 
ing that we almost seem to think that it comes 
to us naturally, and that it never was taught 
to us at all. But the homes from which these 
children come have in too many instances no 
such spring of pure truth and morality to draw 
from. This they must learn from you; from 
you they must gain their moral training. It is 
difficult sometimes for the teachers to recognise 
this. They have been so accustomed merely 
to teach the elements of reading and writing 
that it is difficult for: them to realise the 
altered condition of things. They must realise 
that he who trains the people rules the people. 
The authorities of the many sections are 
bidding against each other as to who shall 
educate the coming race. Bribes are offered 
by the various sections and the various 
bodies to secure the attendance of children 
at their schools. The great French nation 
is just awaking to this necessity. They 
may do it harshly, they may do it cruelly, they 
may do it by force, but it is felt that it is a 
bounden duty to take the French children from 
the corrupt teaching of the Romish priests. 
Thank God, France means‘to do it—(hear). But 
you must give them something else in place of 
orthodox teaching—(hear, hear). It ig not our 
fault if orthodox teaching is not what it should 
be; we must give them, in place, not less faith 
but more faith, more trust, more belief; a 
firmer belief because fixed on a firmer founda- 
tion—fapplause). The new Hddystone light- 
house is fixed on the same rock, but on another 
point, and the foundations godeeper down. It 
is not the earth that has given way, but only 
the feeble point of the rock. This ig the truth 
to recognise. ‘The foundations of religion are 
not gone. God and Christ never possessed so 
much influence over men’s minds as they do 
today. As to the Salvation Army, about 
which people are speaking, it is not the errors 
they are teaching but the truths they are teach- 
ing that are moving men. It is because they 
lead men back through many errors to the 
grand teaching of Nazareth of 1,850 years ago. 
That is the secret of such power as they possess. 
And this power we must give to our children. 
The only book they can get everywhere and at 
all times is the Bible. You must make them 
familiar with that book. It is a library in 
itself. It has been said that the man of one 
book is a man of power. Whether it be Horace 
or Livy, if a man knows a book better than 
anybody else, that book will educate him. 
Think you that Horace or Livy possessed the 
power of education and the grand library 
which has been contributed to the world? No, 
What is the secret of John Bright’s oratory ? 
It is that he knows the Bible almost by 
heart. I never saw or read a speech of Bright’s 
that was not full to the brim of quotations from 
the Book of Books. Make your children fami- 
har with this grand book, and help them to seek 


there forthe highest precepts. Take care that you 
teach them much of that book, and they will go 
back again and again and read that book as 
they go along. And remember you must live 
the life as well as teach the life—(hear). The 
prayer that most affects me in my reading of 
the prayers at home is that prayer of Dr. Sad- 
dler’s, in which we pray that our home may be 
a living testimony that we are seeking the 
higher and purer life of God. Let this be your 
forte. Let your whole character be stronger 
than your words. If you venture upon the 
smallest concealment or subterfuge your children 
will find you out. If you teach what you do 
not believe your children will find you out. 
You must be more than honest, more than 
truthful. You must avoid the smallest suspi- 
cion of subterfuge under any circumstances. 
The grandest thing which, as an Englishman, I 
am proud of is the reputation which we Hng- 
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lish people have for truth speaking. My wife 
sat next to a French lady for some weeks last 
year ; and what do you think this French lady 
said to her? She saidin French, “I love the 
English ladies; they do not tell lies’—(laughter). 
I am sorry to say it was very necessary for her 
to say English ladies. This, then, is our cha- 
racter abroad. We do not always deserve it, 
but compared with other nations we deserve it 
it in the highest degree—(laughter). It is the 
privilege of the English people to speak the 
truth. Let us enforce this grand privilege of 
the English people of truth speaking and of 
truth acting. I never permit a servant 
to say “not at home” when I am at home— 
(applause). People tell you that it is perfectly 
well understood. It only means, “ Monsieur, 
nest pas ici.” But it ig a lic, and I do not like 
to ask a servant to tell a lie for my convenience 
—(appiause). You may depend upon it that if 
the servant tells a lie for your convenience he 
will for his own—(hear, hear). Let me, then, 
ask that each one of you endeavour, by your 
own personal influence, to move every child that 
you have to learn in school; and remember that 
in all things there are compensations. Christ 
said, “The man that seeketh hig life shall lose 
it.” Yes,a man who seeketh for pleasure never 
finds it, but those who strive to bless others 
must surely bless themselves. You think you 
are teaching your Sunday-school children, but 
you are teaching yourself ten times over as 
much. If, then, you are true followers of Christ 
such will be your Sunday-tchool children. They 
will stand up over your graves with bare heads 
before God, and bless your name, when perhaps 
all others may be forgotten. Be this, then, your 
thought, “ May these children, when Iam dead, 
stand up over my grave and bless God that they 
came under my care’—(applause). 

The Rev. Atrrep SreinrHaL moved the 
adoption of the report and accounts, and 
observed that he had never heard a report of 
a more gratifying nature. The work of the Asso- 
ciation had been well done during the past twelve 
months under the present management, and 
promised an equally satisfactory condition of 
things in the future. The Association was 
deserving of greater support than it had 
received at the present time. With regard to 
its literature he thought there were few ministers 
who would not find the Teachers’ Notes and 
some of the other books they received were 
helps and guides to them in their ministerial 
work, pointing out directions in which they 
might usefully employ themselves. He con- 
gratulated the Association on the increased 
demand for religious literature of an educa- 
tional character. 

Mr. Josrpua Lupron (Leeds) seconded the 
resolution. With reference to older scholars 
he urged that they should not be lost sight of. 

The report was adopted, and the officers and 
committee were re-appointed. 


REPORT, 

The Committee state that a steadily increasing 
interest continues to be taken in the efforts of the 
Society to provide suitable books for the schools and 
to promote generally the work of Sunday-school educa- 
tion. The subscriptions to its objects are increasing, 
its publications are obtaining a wider circulation, and 
the balance in hand has been slightly improved. Seven 
new books have been issued during the year, all of 
which have met with ready acceptance by the schools. 
The first volume of ‘‘ Bible for Young People” has 
been reprinted, and the work is now offered in a com- 
plete form. Mr. Bartram has supplemented his 
‘*Stories from Genesis” by “Stories from the Life 
of Moses.” ‘‘Short Sermons for the Young” by Three 
Cousins (the Misses Martineau), which promises to be 
one of the most popular books ever published by the 
Association; ‘Sacred Similes,’’ the late Travers 
Madge’s ‘‘ Prayers,” printed in larger type; Mr. H. 
Shaen Solly’s ‘‘Twenty Lessons on the Life of Jesus,” 
are among the books published during the year. Ten 
thousand copies of the Sunday School Hymn Book have 
been struck off, and another 10,000 are required at an 
early date. The Committee hope to publish, with the 
aid of the Manchester District Sunday School Associa- 
tion, a collection of tunes suitable to the new hymn 
book, and especially for the number of peculiar metres. 
The smaller hymn-book has also met with a rapid sale, 
and another 10,000 will probably soon haye to be re- 
printed. The ‘‘ Young Days” monthly magazine 
has held its steady course during the year, and, 
it is hoped, has found a place among the 
permanent publications of the Association. By 
the generous aid of a lady friend a donation of £30 
hag been placed in the hands of the Committee to im- 
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prove the pictorial illustrations. Teachers’ Notes still 
continues to be successfully conducted, and especial 
thanks are due to the Rey. F. E. Millson for his ser- 
vices as editorial secretary. Reference was next made 
to a friendly interchange of communication with Pastor 
A. Bertrand, of Nismes, respecting Sunday-school work 
and publications, Friendly relations had also been 
entered into with the Boston Sunday School Associa- 
tion, resulting in an interchange of publications. As 
the result of a circular to ministers and superintendents 
a considerable number of orders for books, together 
with some new and increased subscriptions, have been 
received. The returns from 207 schools show that the 
total number of scholars on the books at the commence- 
ment of the present year was 29,611, being an increase 
of 3,775 on the previous year, and that the average 
morning attendance was 11,766, being an increase of 
338, and the afternoon attendance 18,394, being an 
increase of 1,172. The total number of teachers is 
3,466, being an increase of 11. The number of elder 
scholars was 5,081, showing a decrease of 167. There 
are ten schools in Ireland not included in this sum- 
mary, which have 822 on the books, being an increase 
of 50; morning attendance 331, being a decrease of 
68; afternoon attendance 236, an increase of 34. 
The number of teachers 94, against 85 of last year, 
and the elder scholars 138, against 122. Grants of 
books in aid of new and poor schools have been given 
in eight cases. The number of candidates for written 
examinations in the Manchester and North Midland 
Districts is not equal to that of last year, but there is 
reason to believe that the number in both districts will 
be considerably increased during the current year. At 
the annual meeting of the Northern Association (Ire- 
land) Mr. Frederick Allen again represented the Asso- 
ciation and received a most cordial welrome. The 
Secretary represented the Society at the Manchester 
District Meeting, and did a brisk trade in the publica- 
tions before named. The report expressed regret that 
there is at present no sufficiently organised machinery 
by which the publications of the Association can 
be fairly placed before the schools and_ teachers, 
and suggested that every school should appoint 
one of its teachers, to whom a copy of every new 
work might be sent, and who would bring it pro- 
minently before the notice of the other teachers. 
The President and Secretary attended the Liverpool 
Conference, and at the present meeting representatives 
would be received from the Manchester District, and 
North Midland, the Midland Christian Union, the West 
Riding, the Western, and the Northern (Ireland) 
Associations. Improvements from time to time are 
constantly taking place in the building accommodation 
of many of the schools ; and the future of Sunday-school 
education largely depends on having rooms which shall 
not form an unfavourable contrast with the handsome 
buildings of the Board Schools. The report concluded 
with referring to the question of providing a building 
for the society all ius own in which its growing business 
might be carried on and meetings of an educational and 
religious kind might be held. No very definite state- 
ment could at present be made, but an earnest hope 
was expressed that the committee in any efforts that 
might be made would be favoured, with the advice and 
cordial help of Mr. Edwin Lawrence, by whose co- 
operation, and that of other friends of Sunday-schools, 
they might hope to secure by the time of the jubilee of 
the Association in 1885 a building which would not oaly 
give the needed accommodation, but would be a lasting 
memorial of the cause, and a centre of all the moral 
and religious interests that ought to gather round this 
institution. 


The following resolution was moved by the 
Rev. T. W. Frecxetron, seconded by Mr. Cot- 
rox (Bridport), and carried unanimously :— 

“That this meeting desires to give the most 
cordial welcome to David Ainsworth, Esq., M.P., 
the President ; S. 8. Tayler, Esq., Treasurer; and 
the Rev. Henry Ierson, M.A., Secretary of the 
British and Foreign Unitarian Association, as the 
representatives of that Association at this meeting ; 
to Mr. John Reynolds, President; and the Rev. P. 
M. Higginson, M.A., Honorary Secretary of the 
Manehester District Association; to Mr. H. G. 
Marriott, of the North Midland Association ; to Mr. 
Henry Payton, and Mr. W. J. Tranter, of the 
Midland Christian Union; to the Rev. F. E. Mill- 
son, of the West Riding Association; to the Rev. 
A. N. Blatchford, B.A., President, and the Rey. John 
Birks, Honorary Secretary of the Western Sunday 
School Association; to the Rev, Alfred Payne, of 
the Northumberland and Durham Unitarian Chris- 
tian Union; to Mr. Robert McCalmont, of the 
Northern Association (Ireland) ; to the Rey. Alex: 
Gordon, M.A., of the Ulster Unitarian Christian Asso- 
ciation ; and to all other representatives of Sunday- 
school associations who may be now present from 
any part of the world.” 


The Rev. F. E. Mrutson of Halifax read a 
paper on “Changed Methods to Suit Changed 
Conditions of Sunday School Work,” which we 
have printed on another page. 


The Rev. Dr. DrummMonp moved a vote of 
thanks to Mr. Millson for his richly-suggestive 
paper. Asrepresenting the Theological College, 
he wished to say that in that Institution they 
did not forget the cultivation of that practical 
theology of which Sunday-school work formed 
so large and important a portion. The Church 
and College might be taken to symbolise those 
twin forces to which Mr. Millson had alluded. 
The author of the paper had not, however, 
forgotten that prior to all methods must 
come the religious influence itself, which alone 
could give power to the methods adopted 
and make them truly successful. In order 
that this high influence should have full power 
it must be accompanied by thoughtful teach- 
ing to give solidity and influence to religious en- 
thusiasm, and unless it were broad in its mea- 
sures, and distinct in its aims, and proceeded 
by wise and carefully measured steps, much 
good would be lost, for the mere amiability 
which had nothing to contribute to the life of 
the scholar, except a little passing and effer- 
vescent kindness, was not capable of doing 
high work. For this reason they were more 
particularly indebted to Mr. Millson for 
his practical suggestions—(applause). Sunday- 
school had, he thought, been up to the 
present far too much dissociated from the life 
of their churches. The link between the two 
must be strengthened and the recommendation 
that the church should look with a loving eye 
upon the school, and should provide some 
practical means of recognising the elder scholars 
was a suggestion of the greatest possible im- 
portance. It was indeed sad, that after scholars 
had passed through the schools they should be 
entirely lost sight of, and that the bonds of friend 
ship and religious fellowship should be snapped 
—(hear, hear). 

Dr. Freeman Crarxke (Boston) seconded the 
proposition, and urged that there was no pos- 
sible opposition between the secular instruction 
of the day-schools and the religious instruction of 
the Sunday-school, his experience being that 
the better children were taught in secular 
schools the more interested they were likely to 
be in their religious studies. This point he 
wished to emphasise as strongly as he pos- 
sibly could. He admitted that education gave 
toa bad man a power to use his intellect much 
more effectually than if he were uneducated; 
but statistics in the United States and else- 
where proved conclusively that just in propor- 
tion as men were educated they ceased to be 
criminal—(hear, hear.) 

Miss Goveu addressed a few words to the 
meeting, advocating the formation of bands of 
mercy in connection with the Sunday-schools. 

Dr. Hucennortz (Amsterdam), while sympa- 
thising with the desire for international com- 
munication, expressed a hope that each nation 
would keep its own language, which was the 
spontaneous expression of its individuality and 
one of the dearest treasures it had. Holland 


was, when judged by its size, perhaps an] 


insignificant country; but when judged by the 
standard of its historical associations and its 
political and social relations with the rest of the 
world, he ventured to hope it might hold a more 
conspicuous position; and he would therefore 
request the secretary to send the communica- 
tions issued from this Association to the kindred 
Association which he represented. He expressed 
sympathy with the recommendations introduced 
in the paper. 

Mr. Wade said that Holland was already 
included in the list of countries to which com- 
munications were sent. 

After afew words from Professor CARPENTER, 
the resolution was put, and carried. 

Mr. Mittson, in acknowledging the compli- 
ment, said he thought there was a certain use 
in bringing forward fresh suggestions, however 
visionary and dreamlike they might seem. In 
their practical attainments they never rose very 
high; but if they did not dream a little they 
would not rise even so high as they did. He 
hoped the notion which was represented by the 
word guild would not be allowed to drop out of 
thought. In this respect there was a good deal 
to be learned from the High Church members 
of the Church of England. At the Ritualistic 
Church of All Saints services went on day after 
day, hour after hour; and not only that, but 
the truth was being carried to the doors of the 


| poor and the helpless of the community, by 


workers whose strength and influence came from 
the religion which was preached and believed 
there. It was only by practical work, humbly 
undertaken, and by great and frequent failures 
and never being wearied with practical effort, 
that true religion was arrived at. 

A vote of thanks to to the Chairman brought 
the proceedings to a close. 


THE MANCHESTER DOMESTIC 
MISSION. 

The forty-eighth annual meeting of the Ministry 
to the Poor was held in the Memorial Hall, Man- 
chester, on Tuesday evening. ‘There were present 
the Rev. S. A. Steinthal (secretary), Mr. R. D. 
Darbishire (treasurer), Revs. Jas. Harrop, Benjamin 
Walker (missionaries), and C. T. Poynting ; Messrs. 
H. J. Leppoc, G. W. R. Wood, C. J. Herford, and 
W. 4H. Herford, B.A. Mr. Lrrroc, in the unavoid- 
able absence of Mr. R. Nicholson, occupied the chair, 
The two missionaries, the Rev, J. Harrop and Mr. 
B. WALKER, read their reports, which were full of in- 
teresting details. The Rev. 8. A. Sremrman read 
the committee’s report, which spoke with undi- 
minished vonfidence of the faithful and earnest spirit 
in which Mr. Harrop and Mr. Walker had laboured 
during the year, and again recorded their respect 
for and sympathy with them in their important and 
often discouraging endeavours to carry the gospel 
to the poor. The attention of the officers had been 
toa great extent directed during the past twelve 
months to the financial condition of the society. 
The efforts reported last year by which the interest 
of the neighbouring congregations was tried to be 
aroused in behalf of the Mission resulted in collec- 
tions being made at Altrincham, Blackley, and 
Monton, in addition to those usually made at Upper 
Brook-street, Platt, and Cross-street. In accordance 
with the resolution adopted at the last annual meet- 
ing and confirmed at a special meeting of the 
subscribers, called in accordance with the require- 
ments of the Trust, the sale of the Rochdale-road 
premises to the St. Michael’s Ward Liberal Club 
was renewed and at length completed, and after de- 
ducting the expenses necessarily incurred, a balance 
was left in the treasurer’s hands of £1,560 6s. 1d. 
This sum falls short of the cost of the new mission 
premises and minister’s house, in Willert-street, 
Collyhurst, by £497 9s. The sale of the Embden- 
street premises to the School Board, authorised at 
the last annual meeting but one, and subsequently 
confirmed by a special meeting of the subserivers, 
has also been completed during the past year, and 
the purchase money, £5,336, paid, which, after pay- 
ing the necessary charges, including the postage, 
left a balance in treasurer’s hands of £3,812 1s. 6d. 
In order to replace the buildings thus sold, a plot of 
land was purchased in Chapman-street, Hulme ; but 
before the committee had determined how best to 
utilise this purchase, an opportunity offered itself 
of ro-letting the land at a price which realised the 
sum of £954 7s, 34., a profit to the society. At the 
same time they were fortunate enough to secure for 
the use of the society very convenient rooms in the 
St. George’s-hall, Riall-street, out of Medlock- 
street, very near to their old premises in Embden- 
street, at a yearly rent of £45. In order to make 
these rooms suitable for their purposes, several 
alterations were needful, the cost of which amounted 
to £275 5s. 7d. The ordinary expenditure of the 
society, as against its income in 1880, showed a 
balance due to the treasurer of £138 7s. 6d, In 
1881, chiefly in consequence of a falling off in the 
donations (due no doubt to the heavy calls made to 
reduse the debt of 1880), the deficit was increased 
by £291 10s. 8d., making a total overdraft of £429 
18s. 2d. This sum the committee has paid out of 
the capital of the society. The result of all these 
arrangements is that the society, after the sale of 
both mission stations, and the erection of the new 
buildings in Willert-street had, at the end of the 
year 1881, a capital sum of £3,563 16s. Of this 
sum they have invested £3,500 to produce £107 
10s. per annum. The committee feel assured that 
the members of the society, bearing in mind that 
they have enjoyed ten years’ faithful service at the 
hands of their ministers since the last increase, will 
approve of the recognition of the self-sacrificing 
work which the committee has made by raising the 
ministers’ salaries to £200 per annum. 

Mr. R. D, Darsisuiee then read his financial 
statement, the substance of which will be found in 
the report of the committee, and expressed the 
opinion that it was the worst report he had ever 
read, as in the matter of income they had been 
compelled to pay revenue deficiencies out of capital. 
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The Cuarrman briefly moved the adoption of the | 
reports and approval of the way in which the 
committee had dealt with the capital of the Mission. 

The Rey. S. A. StuintHat seconded the motion, 
and remarked that he did not share the feeling of 
despondency expressed by Mr. Darbishire. That 
they were going through a severe trial there was no 
doubt. Of the Christian character of the work 
of the Mission his feeling was as strong as ever, 
and if was needful that they should all retain their 
faith in it. 

The CHArRMAN next moved a vote of thanks to 
the missionaries for their past exertions, and of 
sympathy with them in their labours, testifying to 
their value from his thirty years’ experience as a 
guardian of the poor, 

The Rev. C. T. Poyntine seconded the motion, 
and characterised domestic mission work as the 
most Christ-like he knew. 

The motion having been carried, the Revs. J. 
Harrop and B, Wauxer each responded in a few 
earnest words. 

On the motion of Mr. C. J. Hrrrorp, seconded 
by Mr. Joun Cuapwick, the officers for the ensuing 
year were appointed. 

The Rey. 8, A. Stuinruar having taken the chair, 
on the motion of Mr. G. W. Rayner Woon, 
seconded by Mr. H. W. Henrorp, a cordial vote of 
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Christ our Ideal. An Argument from Analogy. 
By the Author of “The Gospel for the 
Nineteenth Century. London: Longmans, 
Green and Co. 1882. 

This book consists of two very distinct parts. 
The first is a series of sermons (eighteen in 
number) marked by very pure and earnest 
religious feeling, but not by much depth of 
thought. The second and much smaller part of 
the volume is a more intellectual effort, it is an 
endeavour of the reason to trace the analogy of 
what the author calls the ‘New Creation,” 
to the method and order of the old creation, 
according to evolution. The author thinks 
that the sermons throw light on the philoso- 
phical argument which succeeds them, and 
hence the reason, we suppose, of his binding up 
the two in one volume. For our own parts we 
do not perceive any close logical connection. 
Both parts of the volume are valuable; but one 
section might have been published without the 
other: they do not dovetail or coalesce, and to 
our perception there is no necessary link between 
them. Evolution, in its spiritual lines, as we 


thanks was passed to Mr. Leppoc for presiding, 
who briefly returned thanks, and the meeting 
terminated. 


Tue GENERAL Barrist Assrmpty,—The Business 
Meeting was held on Tuesday at the new Church at 
Bethnal-green. The chair was taken by Mr. H. Green, 
and the Rev. R. Blackburn and Mr, A. J. Marchant 
were chosen Moderators. The roll of the Assembly 
was called, and some of the letters from the churches 
wereread. ‘These were of the usual tenor, a few 
recording success, others speaking hopefully of their 
prospects, and some lamenting a decline. The 
Committee’s report dealt chiefly with the finances 
of the Assembly : the expenditure of the year hud 
exceeded the income, and £20 of stock had been 
sold to meet the increased demands. The Rev. J. 
Howard’s circular letter to the Churches was read, 
The writer stated that his object was to offer a 
few bracing and strengthening words to the 
assembly. There was no doubt weakness in the 
Churches, but he did not wish to sit in judgment 
upon them ; he would exhort them to examine them- 
selves and to strive to keep closer to Christ. The 
law of Christ’s kingdom was progress, Progress 
was being made in other things as well as in 
theology; but Christianity need not tremble 
for the result. The General Baptists had done a 
great work in the past ; now their principles had 
become the common possession of other bodies, 
‘Why, then,” it was asked, ‘‘ do you exist ?” It might 
be difficult to answer that; but he exhorted his 
brethren to devote themselves earnestly to the 
practical and devotional duties of religion, in full 
faith that even their few loaves and fishes would 
suffice to feed the multitudes. The Officers and 
Committee were reappointed. The Rev. J. Ellis 
was chosen Messenger, in the room of the late Rey 
J. Marten. It was arranged that the Rev. Dawson 
Burns, of the General Baptist New Connexion be 
appointed preacher to the next Assembly, and that 
an Autumnal Meeting of the Assembly be held at 
Dover. Among the resolutions passed was one of 
sympathy with the relatives of the late Lord F. 
Cayendish, and of hope that the Goverment would 
persevere in its measures of conciliation and re- 
dress of grievances in Ireland; one to support the 
action of Mr, Pease in his forthcoming motion 
for the abolition of the opium traffic with China ; 
one expressing satisfaction at the efforts that were 
being made to bring about the closing of Public. 
Houses on Sunday; and one urging the Churches 
to encourage the promotion of total abstinence. 
Two important notices of motions to be made at 
the next Assembly were handed in by one of the 
representatives of the Bethnal-green-road Church, 
-.one to alter the number of representatives 
allowed to each church, the other to alter the 
rule as to the power of voting. In the evening a 
Conference was held, at which the Rey. ©. A. 
Hoddinott read a paper on “How to induce 
young people to join the Christian Church?” A 
lively and interesting discussion took place, but 
10 new suggestions were offered on the subject. 
The following were among the speakers :—the 
Revs. R. Spears, H. Solly, J. Sutcliffe, and 
Alex. Gordon, and Messrs, Smith, Offen, and 
Chapman, 


regard it, is not to be conceived under the figure 
of a straight continuous chain of causation, of 
which Christianity, and Christianity only, is the 
chief link, but rather under the figure of a com- 
plicated web spun out on all sides from a living 
centre of perfection and embracing in its widen- 
ing circles an immense variety of agencies, 
ideas and spiritual elements taken from every 
religion and every philosophy of every age and 
every people on the globe. Christianity is in- 
deed a very important factor in the history of 
human progress, but it is not by any means 
the only one. 

The sermons in this volume are short and 
simple, marked by a deep earnestness, a sweet 
sincerity, a wide embracing sympathy, a tender 


generous charity, and the morality they incul- 
cate is pure and practical. They are not argu- 
mentative or controversial, and so little does 
dogma intrude into them that one is ata loss 
to know, if it were important to know, whether 
the writer belongs to the Hstablished Church or 
to the Dissenting portion of the religious word. 
It is evident that he is intensely Christian, not 
only in spirit (which is well), but in undue stress 
on the personality of Christ, which is not quite 
so well, since it admits of exaggeration. When 
religious men ascribe perfection to any being 
inhabiting human form and therefore under 
human limitations, is there not exaggeration P 
Are they not asserting the impossible? Are 
they not putting a part for the whole? Are 
they not describing a mere stage of the soul’s 
progress by a term which is only appropriate 
to its finish and completion? ‘The word “ per- 
fect.” is applied to Christ in almost every page 
of these sermons, as if every conceivable variety 
of excellence reached its culminating point 
in him. We honour and reverence the man of 
Nazareth. We are deeply thankful that he 
illustrated in the concrete form of life, habit 
and character, that beauty of holiness which 
most of us only talk about or make the subject 
of dreamy contemplation. We are thankful for 
his high thoughts, his sweet feelings, his broad 
sympathies, his beautiful precepts, his bene- 
ficent aclivities, his gentleness in suffering. He 
has been a great help to struggling souls less 
richly endowed and occupying lower levels of 
spiritual life. It has been a great comfort to 
us to have been spoken to so kindly, so en- 
couragingly, so cheerily, by one who was our 
brother. But when men ascribe to him Per- 
fection; when they translate him to the God- 
head ; when they speak of him emphatically as 
the Son, and not simply a Son of the Heavenly 
Father, we confess that we cannot concur. Of 
Jesus we have only a scanty record. Spiri- 
tually-enkindled imaginations have been active 
in filling up with the detail of conjecture 
the vacant places of authentic history. The 
beauty of the excellences that are recorded and 
known do indeed suggest other consistent and 
harmonising excellences that have been left un- 
recorded; but even with the addition of these, 
where is Perfection? He himself did not claim 
it. ‘“ Why callest thou me perfect?” How 
could a life which closed its earthly course very 
coon after its thirtieth year have possibly reached 
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perfection? A thousand years are said to be 
as one day in the economy of God, but it does 
not follow that one day has ever done the work 
of a thousand years, except on the assumption 
that sudden miracle has been substituted for 
the gradual operation of law. For that assump- 
tion we know no sufficient grounds. What is 
Perfection? Is it not to acquire and know all 
that is contained in the boundless realms of 
knowledge? to feel all that is sacred and sweet 
in the realms of feeling P to become interpene- 
trated and suffused with all the beauty that 
glows in the heaven of beauty? to have affec- 
tions that ever throb and thrill in response to 
every pulsation of the great heart of love? to 
be able to overcome every conceivable difficulty, 
to discharge every conceivable duty, and to 
enjoy every conceivable joy? Is perfection 
anything short of this? and does it not require 
a remoyal from this “ muddy vesture of decay ” 
and a progress carried on through countless 
ages of future life? Good men may help 
and influence bad men; wise men may 
help ignorant men; minds of heavenly tone 
may benefit minds that are vulgar, earthy and 
low, and in that way Jesus of Nazareth hag 
rendered priceless service to the world as a 
great improver of humanity. He, together with 
other noble spirits, has taught us how to di- 
minish the number and degree of our imperfec- 
tions—to reduce them one by one or little by 
little. But as for such phrases as “Sun of 
Righteousness,” ‘‘ Redeemer,” ‘The Son of 
God,” “ Perfect Man and Perfect God,” “ Lord 
and Saviour,” “ Rock of Salvation,” &c., ap- 
plied to the simple, humble, natural teacher of 
Galilee, we like them not, inasmuch as they 
express or imply a great deal more than we can 
believe. We doubt not, however, that there are 
many intelligent, earnest, holy minds to whom 
the view of the person, position and functions 
of Christ brings both consolation and power. 

Ag for the analogy of development in spiritual 
life to development in physical life, which forms 
the subject of the latter part of this volume, it 
is clear that whatever may be the mental atti- 
tude of Evolutinists in general, Darwin himself 
is no Atheist; for he admits that at the begin- 
ning at least of all these natural forces and 
activities there must have been one or more 
acts of creative power—an impulse which set 
a-going the processes of causation. Hvolu- 
tionists in general seem to think that this pri- 
mary impulse, if given at all, must have been 
sufficient for all time, and that all things would 
henceforth work spontaneously, with no need of 
supervision from the originator. For our own 
part we differ from this view. We think that 
creation requires and receives the constant 
superintendence of its Creator; and that He, 
without changing or suspending any of His 
natural laws and principles, as originally 
designed, is constantly present to sustain 
them and to keep the Divine life and pur- 
pose moving within them. At page 206 of 
this volume our author, with some acuteness, 
points out a distinction between variation and 
variability, the latter word meaning not variety 
itself, but the capacity to produce it. ‘The power 
to set a certain line of natural causes in motion 
must have preceded the motion itself of those 
causes; and this leads us back to the recogni- 
tion of some High creative Life different from 
that spontaneity which, superficially looked at, 
seems to be inherent in natural phenomena. 

The development of man’s intellectual and 
moral powers arising out of the discipline of 
Life is fairly shown by the writer as an analogue 
to the development of the higher forms of 
physical life from struggles with the lower, 
according to the Evolution theory; but when 
he comes to Religion as one of the processes 
by which the soul of humanity has been 
developed and upraised, he places the advent 
of Christ as the culminating point in which 
all previous lines of progress converge. Here, 
we think, our author overstrains his argument. 
We gratefully accord to Christianity a very high 
place in working out the spiritual evolution of 
man, but we regard it as only one of many 
agencies, not the iirst in order of time by many 


ages, and probably not destined to be the last. 
Christianity, though a very beautiful and benefi- 
cent thing, is not, we venture to think, so com- 
plete and comprehensive, so fitted to cover all 
the ground of modern life and experience, as to 
be considered all-sufficient and final. We think 
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there is room for some further moral discovery, 
some development, which, without superseding 
anything which is really excellent in our pre- 
sent Christianity, will improve upon it in a few 
particulars. Our author, in the argumentative 
section of his book, uses very copiously Biblical 
phrases, borrowed chiefly from the writings of 
Paul. The authority is high unquestionably ; 
but the writings of Paul, though they may lend 
energy and earnestness to the statement of a 
doctrine, do not always clearly elucidate it. The 
writer of this book would have done better, we 
think, to explain his own meaning in his own 
words. 

Notwithstanding our inability to concur in 
some particulars with the author of this volume, 
we are bound in duty to acknowledge the 
beautiful spirit in which it is written. Vigour 
and originality are not always conspicuous in 
the writer’s thoughts, but charity and sweetness 
are ever present in his feelings. 

H. A. 


—___> —_——_ 


Short Notices. 


Sunday Afternoon 
London : 


Recollections of Twenty 
Addresses. By John Page Hopps. 
~ Williams and Norgate. 1882. 

We haye such a high opinion of these Addresses 
that we feel bound to begin our notice of them by 
a little fault finding. ‘‘ Twenty Addresses,” we can 
fancy a stranger saying, as he picks up the little 
book from a bookseller’s counter, “to whom were 
they given, and when and where?” He turns to 
the preface for information as he finds none on 
the title page, and he gets no help. He finds it 
simply stated that ‘‘ These Recollections are pre- 
cisely what they profess to be—simply recollections, 
The Addresses were spoken extemporaneously with 
the help of a few lines of notes: the audience and 
the inspiration of the hour supplied the rest.” He 
ean discover no date throughout the book. He 
finds it further stated that the writer is ‘ afraid 
that those who took no part in the meetings will 
hardly get a glimpse of what they really were, by 
means of this attempt to outline what was said in 
Addresses which, after all, did not occupy the 
chief place in what was done and enjoyed. The 
meetings were not meetings for the giving and 
hearing of sermons or lectures, but meetings for 
worship, and for such enjoyment as music, and 
poetry, and fellowship, and sympathy could give.” 
Well, perhaps not, but nevertheless the Addresses 
were given, and stirred many a mind into better 
thoughts, and kindled many a heart into nobler 
fecling than their wont; and after all the intellect 
has its service to offer as well ag the emotions, 
and we have no doubt some at least of those 
present would have deemed the meetings incomplete 
without the Addresses. However, our supposed 
stranger would be fairly puzzled, and perhaps have 
his interest exhausted by the process of fruitless 
research. If he had known what our readers know, 
that they were given in the Temperance Hall, 
Leicester, in the winters of 1881 and 1882, to 
audiences of fourteen and sixteen hundred people 
who were not accustomed to attend any place of 
worship, and if they had had the exact date of 
their delivery at tho head of each of them, how 
eagerly he would have gone through, and been 
delighted and inspired by their contents. At least 
the occasion and the circumstances of lectures, ad- 
dresses, and sermons always enhance their interest to 
our own mind, and help us to realise the meaning 
of allusions, and the full body of the utterance, 
more vividly than we otherwise should be able to do. 
We expect that there will be at least one more edi- 
tion of this work called for, when we hope to see 
this deficiency remedied. Mr. Hopps’s own mind 
was so full of the actual facts that no doubt for the 
time he forgot there might be thousands of people 
not belonging to ‘‘our denomination” who might 
be ignorant of them, and who might be willing to 
receive hints oven from a heretic as to the organisa- 
tion and mode of carrying such a noble mission to 
the unchurched. For the addresses themselves we 
have nothing but praise; they are full of move- 
ment, and they are brisk and bright as a fair spring 
morning, with a bracing breeze. They are just the 
kind of addresses suited to both the occasion and 
people for whom they were intended—with here the 
choicest bit of poetry, thero a lively anecdote, and 
in another place a solemn appeal to heart and con- 
science and to a lofty standard of life. If our 
readers wish to have their minds freshened, stirred 
into movement by rich suggestions, and sparkling, 
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lively religious thought of the best Christian type, 
let them by all means, as soon as possible, procure 


a copy. 
——$—<$—————— 


The Magazines. 


Fraser's Magazine continues the powerfully- 
written story entitled ‘‘The Lady Maud,” a striking 
tale of yachting adventure. Principal Shairp gives 
a very interesting and historically valuable account 
of “The Earliest Scottish University,” viz., St. 
Andrews, whose local position and ancient associa- 
tions so greatly charmed Dean Stanley. “The 
Case of the Special Hospitals}” is an inquiry by the 
well-known surgeon, Mr. R. Burford Rawlings, into 
an important branch of charitable work, and a 
review of grave charges that have been made 
against these institutions. Under the heading 
“Primitive Belief and Savage Metaphysics.” Mr. 
A. Lang reviews Mr. CO. F. Keary’s. recent work 
“Qutjines of Human Belief among the Indo- 
European Races,”.and contraverts some of its 
theories, The three remaining articles are “ National 
Necessities as the ‘Basis of National Education,” 
the lecture delivered before the Society of Arts by 
Dr. B. W. Richardson, of the London School 
Board, advocating his well-known views on physical 
and mental training; “The Hangman’s Rope,” a 
curious story of North Devon superstition; and 
‘© Whigs and Liberals,” in which Mr, Ernest Myers 
attempts to show that their own traditions remind 
the Whigs that their place must be in the Liberal 
ranks, even if the march lead them now and then 
over somewhat unfamiliar ground. It seems to us 
more probable that the majority will ultimately 
lapse into the Tory ranks, a process which is now 
going on in unexpected quarters. 

Cassell’s Family Magazine continues the two 
serial stories, “No Proof” and ‘‘ Was it Wise to 
Change?” The interesting sketch of “The Life 
of the Noncommissioned Officer,” by ‘‘ One Who Has 
Served in the Ranks,” is also continued ; and there 
is asecond paper on the useful series “‘ How Shall 
I Invest My Savings?” Among other articles of a 
bright and practical character are—“ How to Make 
Men Fond of Home,” ‘Fruit Culture in North 
Notts,” “ America as a Health Resort,” by a family 
doctor; ‘* Making Bread at Home,” by an American 
correspondent; and ‘“ Tho Art of Water-colour 
Landscape Painting.” 

The Magazine of Art has a charming frontispiece 
in the engraving of “The Widower,” by Luke 
Fildes, A.R.A. Charlotte Weeks gives an account 
of “The Pictures at Aston Rowatt,” with several 
engravings; and Basil Champneys has a very 
instructive paper on ‘‘ Wren and St. Paul’s,” with 
five illustrations of plans and designs for the 
Cathedral. ‘‘ Professor Legros,” the Slade Pro- 
fossor of Fine Arts at University College, London, 
is the subject of biographical sketch by Cosmo 
Monkhouse, with fine pcrtrait and engravings of his 
principal works, including the bust of Charles 
Darwin in the present exhibition of the Royal 
Academy. Among other articles are ‘ Fitness and 
Fashions” with illustrations of artistic costume. 
“The Drawings of Albert Diirer,” by Professor 
Sidney Colvin, with illustrations of the great 
medimval artist’s principal works; and ‘The 
Exhibitions, the Academy, and the Grosyenor 


Gallery.” 


ie 


Tne Lonpon Mrxisters’ Conrerence.—Last 
night about seventy more ministers met in social 
communion at Dr. Williams’s Library, A most in- 
teresting and valuable address, fall of wisdom and 
wit, was delivered by the Rev. Dr. Freeman Clarke 
on “The Method of a Church’s Work.” Tho ad- 
dress, which made a deep impression, was followed 
by an animated discussion. These Conferences are 
partially private, but it is interesting to mention 
that ministers of at least five different Cuhrches, 
both English and foreign, were present. 
ooo = 

Hounoway’s Prrus.—All our Faculties. —Almost all dis- 
orders of the human body aro distinctly to be traced to 
some impurity of the blood. The purification of that 
fluid is the first step towards health. Holloway’s Pills 
recommend themselves to the attention of all such 
sufferers, They search out and remove all impurities 
from the vital fluid. In indigestion, confirmed dyspepsia, 
and ebronic constipation, the most beneficial effects have 
been, and always must be, obtained from the wholesome 
power exerted by these purifying Pills over the digestion, 
Persons whoso lives have been restored to ease, strength, 
and perfect health by Holloway’s Pills, after fruitless 
trial of the whole pharmacopoeia of physic, attest this 
fact, This is beyond dispute, 


June 8, 1882 


Horsnamu.—On Sunday last two special services 
were held at the Free Christian Church, to cele- 
brate the hundred and ninth Whit-Sunday an- 
niversary, and the completion of the repairs and 
additions which were commenced some ten months 
ago. ‘The preacher for the day was the Rev. E. 
M. Geldart, M.A., whose eloquent and powerful 
sermons will long be remembered by those who 
were privileged to hear them. The weather being 
favourable there was a good gathering of friends 
from the surrounding towns and villages, and a very 
striking and solemn sight it was to see them form 
into little groups and go from spot to spot in the 
large and ancient burial ground to examine the 
stones erected to the memory of many a revered 
ancestor, The service was in perfect harmony 
with the occasion and the hallowad associations 
of the day, and gave great satisfaction. The 
Lord’s Supper Service was then held, and was 
well attended, About sixty persons partook of 
lunch, which had been provided in the school- 
room, and at five o’clock about one hundred 
and forty sat down to tea. Both school and 
church were beautifully decorated with choice 
flowers. The evening congregation was nearly 
equal to that of the morning, and the sermon was 
again excellently adapted to the time and occasion, 
Several circumstances connected with the day’s pro- 
ceedings call fora word of notice. The newschool- 
room and the general repairs of the church, which 
have cost some £200, may now be said to be 
complete. The finishing stroke was put on last 
week, when the young men volunteered to paint 
the gallery and carpet the stairs,—which they 
did after their own long day’s labour—and the 
ladies covered the communion table, and hung 
the organ seat and pulpit platform with beautiful 
crimson cloth, and one lady gave a handsome 
eight-day clock to the sckoolrom. All this, 
however, was little, compared to the enlargement 
and improvement of the organ, in which all felt 
interested and determined upon, notwithstanding 
the heavy demands previously made upon them 
With the help of a few friends £80 was raised’ 
which with the collections on Sunday will defray 
the cost within about £5. The instrument now 
more than repays the outlay. Thus, not only is 
the church with its adjuncts onee more put into 
good condition, but the congregation also, with its 
connected institutions, may be said to be in a 
healthy state, quietly, but it is to be hoped 
effectually, working for the promotion of a free 
and spiritual religion. Mr. S. Baxter, a member 
of the Congregational Church, most kindly gave 
his services as organist throughont the day, 


Eyresuam.—At the monthly meeting of the Pro- 
testant Dissenting ministers of Warwickshire and 
the neighbouring counties, held at Hyesham a 
short time since, the Rev. H. W. Crosskey, LL.D 
in the chair, it was moved by the Rey, Rees Lloyd, 
of Belper, seconded by the Rey. D. Maginnis of 
Stourbridge, and resolved :—“ That this meeting ex? 
presses its deepest sympathy with the members of 
the families of Lord Frederick Cavendish and Mr. 
Burke, who have been so cruelly and wickedly 
plunged into grief by the hands of assassins, and 
also with Mr. Gladstone, who has lost a valued col- 
league as well as a relative and friend. And this 
meeting trusts that the Government of this country 
will take all necessary measures for the suppression 
of crime, and that rising above any feeling of panic 
the Government will strenuously promote such re- 
forms as will remove every just cause of offence that 
may exist in Ireland, and every source of misery 
that comes within the scope of wise legislation, and 
establish the prosperity of that country on a perma- 
nent foundation,” 


University Connece.—On Wednes i 
the Professors of this College gave a pels a) 
at the Institute in Gower-street, which was attended 
by a numerous and fashionable company, The 
visitors were received by Mr. G. Carey Foster, Mr 
G. Croom Robertson, and Mr. Frederick T. Ro. 
berts, the Deans of the Faculties, on the Flaxman 
staircase, and thence passed on to the various rooms 
to inspect the many interesting exhibitions which 
had been provided for their entertainment, These 
included scriptures and drawings by Flaxman 
antique silver cups, and other works of art, seienti- 
fic apparatus and microscopes, The latterattracted 
much attention. On the portico outside the band 
of the Scots Guards played a selection of music 
during the evening, and a programme of vocal and 
instrumental music was performed in the Bo- 
tanical theatre, Refreshments were seryed to the 
visitors in the Museum throughout the evening, 
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Tur Lisrran Socian Union held its monthl 
meeting on Thursday evening, the 25th ult., at the 
rooms of the Society of British Artists, Suffolk- 
street, Pall Mall. The chair was occupied by Mr. 
Thomas Reed, and a paper was read by E. Hiloart, 
Esq., Barrister-at-Law, on ‘A Science of Politics,” 
which was followed by a discussion. 

Prorrssor Lanxester has been re-appointed Pro- 
fessor of Zoology and Comparative Anatomy at 
University College, London, Mr. Frederick Pollock 
‘and Mr. T. P. Taswell-Langmead have been ap- 
pointed respectively Professors of Jurisprudence and 
of Constitutional Law and History. Applications 
are invited for a chair of Civil Engineering and Sur- 
veying. 

Tue commission appointed in Germany to revise 
Luther’s translation of the Bible has brought its 
labours to a close, 

Tuu Huguenot congregation, worshipping in the 
erypt of Canterbury Cathedral, held a special service 
on Sunday in commemoration of the Reformation. 

Gulendur, 


Our 
SUNDAY, Junn 4, 


LONDON. 

Rev. Dr. J. Fremman Cuanke, at Li tle Portland-street 
Chapel, 11.15 a.m. Subject: ‘‘ Emphasis in Life and 
Religion.” At 7 v.m., the Rey. J. Paez Hopes, on “ The 
Sword of Jesus.” 

Rey. Cuas. Voysny, at Langham-hall, 43, Great Portland- 

street, 11,15 a.m. 


* * Notices of Sunday Services are inserted in this 
Calendar at 6d. a line, and of other Meetings and Services 
gratis, provided a detailed Advertisement appears. 


SELECTED BOOKS, 

Abel’s (C.) Linguistic Essays, 9/ 

Dobson’s (A.) Eighteenth Century Essays, 6/ 

Fraser’s (D.) Speeches of the Holy Apostles, 3/6 

Hugo (V.): Torquemada, 6fr. 

Jenkin’s (H.) A Paladin of Finance, Contemporary 

~Manners, 7/6 
Kant (Immanuel), Life of, by J. H. W. Stuckenberg, 

14 
peu (W. H.) Commentary on Zechariah, Hebrew and 

LXX., &c., 10/6 
Mohammad the Prophet, Speeches and Table Talk of, 

by 8. L. Poole, 4/6 
Paget’s (F.) The Redemption of Work, 2/ 

Sommer (H.): Der Pessimismus, 3m. 50. 
Weiss (B.) : Das Leben Jesu, Vol. 1, 8m, 60. 

Mr. Waurer Mawer, Sunday School Association Office, 
37, Norfolk-street, Strand, W.C., will supply any of the 
above-named new books and new editions, at the prices 
named, carriage free, on receipt of Post- office Order, pay- 
able at the East Strand Post-ofiice. 


DEATHS. 

GABRIEL—On the 25th ult., at Liverpool, Edward M. 
Gabriel], Esq., aged 49. 

MACE—On the 28th ult., Whit Sunday, at Tenterden 

John Ellis Mace, J.P., in the 88th year of his age, 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


ASSURANCE AGAINST ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS. 
ASSURANCE AGAINST RAILWAY ACCIDENTS ALGNE. 
ASSURANCE AGAINST FATAL ACCIDENTS AT SEA. 
ASSUAANGE OF EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. 


Aulvay Dussengers’ Assurance Company, 
THE OLDEST AND LARGEST COMPANY, INSURING 
AGAINST ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 

The Right Hon. LORD KINNAIRD, Chairman. 


Subscribed Capital, £1,000,000. 
PAID-UP CAPITAL AND RESERVE, £240,000. 
MODERATE PREMIUMS 
Bonus allowed to Insurers after five yeare, 

£1,700,000 
HAS BEEN PAID AS COMPENSATION. 


Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Local 
_ Agents, or 
64, CORNHILL, 
or 8, GRAND HOTEL BUILDINGS, CHARING-CROSS8, 
LONDON. 
WILLIAM J, VIAN, Secretary, 


BRITISH AND FOREIGN UNITARIAN 
ASSOCIATION, 


COLLYER’S SERMONS again reduced in price, for 

giving away to friends and inquirers, &¢., &c. 
ERMONS, by Rozert Cottyer, “ Nature 
and Life, ” and “The Life that Now Ts,” in One 


Volume. Price 2 , post free, if prepaid ; or for Twelve 
Copies and Hpwandsh Is. 6a, each, carriage free, 


EXTS AND MARGINS of the REVISED 
NEW TESTAMENT. By Dr. G, Vance Suiru, 1s, 


OSITIVE ASPECTS OF UNITARIAN 
THOUGHT AND DOCTRINES. Cheap Edition, 1s, 


Address, Miss Pumpor, 37, Norfolk-street, Strand, 
London, 


HE MORAL REFORM UNION, Estab- 
lished in the Interests of Pure Family Life. 
Motto :—“ Thou shalt love thy Neighbour as thyself.” 
—Marv. xix.19, Tho First Annual Report, embodying 
the Prospectus and Priced List of Literature sanctioned 
for sale, can now be had, by post, price 34d. —Odiice, 1 
Leinster-place,-London, w. 


? 


IGH SCHOOL, STOKE GREEN, NEAR 
SOVENTRY, established (1865) by the Rev. G. 
Heavisipe, B,A., of University and Manchester New Col- 
leges, London, promotes a Liberal Education ata mode- 
ate cost, 


VERNON HIGH 
NOTTINGHAM. 
Boys carefully prepared for the Universities, Public 
Schools, or for Business, Vacancies. 
SCHOOL RE-OPENS, May 8, 1882. 


EDWIN SMITH, M.A., Head Master. 


eee: WORSLEY, near MAN- 
CHESTER. 

BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Principal... .. MRS, F. SHAWCROSS, 
late of Brook House, Knutsford, 

The NEXT TERM begins MONDAY, May 8. 


For prospectus, apply to the Principal. 


Mount SCHOOL, 


pa LANGUAGE and LITERA- 
ad TURE, COMPOSITION and READING, 

Miss LOUISA DREWRY has some time Disengaged 
for Lecture—or Practice Classes in Schools, She would 
also read with Private Pupils.—143, King Henry’s-road, 
South Hampstead, N.W. 


HE FORT, MARGATE.” — APART. 
MENTS in a well-furnished house, facing the 
sea, on moderate terms. 
Address, Mrs. Stabback, Lansdowne Lodge, the Fort 
Margate. 


wr 


RIGHTON.~-Apartments, with or without 
Board, at Miss Wood’s, 12, Lower Rock Gardens, 
Three minutes from Madeira-walk and the Chain Pier. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 
IRKBECK BANK.—Current Accounts 


opened according to the usual practice of other 
Bankers, and Interest allowed on the minimum monthly 
balances when not drawn below £25. No commission 
charged for keeping Accounts. 


The Bank also receives money on Deposit at Three por 
cent. Interest, repayable on demand. 


The Bank undertakes, for its Customers, free of charge, 
the eustody of Deeds, Writings, and other Securities and 
Valuables ; the collection of Bills of Exchange, Dividends, 
and Coupons; and the purchase and sale of Stocks and 
Shares. 


Lettors of Credit and Circular Notes issued. 

A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on application, 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 

Southampton-buildings, Chancery-lane. 


THE BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY S ANNUAL 
RECEIPTS EXCEED FOUR MILLIONS, 


OW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR 
TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, with Immediate 
Possession, and no Rent to pay. Apply at the Office 
the BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY 


| poy OW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 

OR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH, witk 
ear Possession, either for Building or Gardening 
purposes. Apply at the Office of the BIRKBECK FREE 
HOLD LAND SOCIETY. 


A Pamphlet, with uil particulars, on application. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 
Southampton-buildings, Chancery-lane. 


ONDON DISTRICT UNITARIAN 
SOCIETY, 


At tho THIRTY-SECOND ANNUAL MERTING, held 
in the New Gravel Pit Chapel, Hackney, on May 24, 1382, 
Sir J. C. Lawrencu, Bart., M.P., in the Chair, the follow- 
ing Resolutions were agreed to oe 

The Chairman moved and Mr. F. Collier seconded— 

1. That the Report now read be received, adopted, and 
circulated under the direction of the Committee. 

The Rey. J. T. Whitehead moved and the Rev. A. B. 
Camm seconded— 

2. That this meeting warmly approves of the endeavour 
of the London District Unitarian Society to form congre- 
gations at Wandsworth and Deptford, and trusts that all 
friends of a liberal Christianity will furnish the Society 
with largely increased means to enable similar efforts to 
be made in those suburbs of London where it is believed 
such services would be valued. 

The Rey, Hobart Clarke moved and Professor Upton 
seconded— 

3. That Sir James Clarke Lawrence, Bart., M.P., be 
re-elected President, and the following gentlemen Vice- 
Presidents for the ensuing year:—Mr. T. Chatfeild 
Clarke, the Rev. P. W. Clayden, the Rev. J.P. Ham, Mr, 
J. Heywood, F.R.S., Mr. J. Hopgood, J.P., the Rey, H. 
Ierson, M.A., Alderman W. Lawrence, M.P., the Rev. T. 
L. Marshall, Mr. F. Nettlefold, Mr. J. T. Preston, the 
Rey. T. Sadler, Ph.D., Mr. W. Shakespeare, the Rey. J. 
T, Whitehead, with the addition of Mr. H. Tate. 

The Rev. J. Wright moved and Mr, Hahnemann Epps 
seconded— 

4, That David Martineau, Esq., be elected Treasurer, 
and the following gentlemen members of the Committee 
for the ensuing year:—Mr. F. Allen, Mr. W. C. Barrow, 
the Rev. W. C. Bowie, the Rey. G. Carter, Mr. W. Davis, 
Mr, A. J. C. Fabritius, Mr. Harwood, Mr. H. Jeffery, 
Mr. R. Keating, Mr, I. S, Lister, Mr. W. Noel, Mr. R. 8. 
Oakshott, Mr. W. Scrivener, Mr. 8S. S. Tayler, the Rev. 
J.D. Vanderstraaten, Mr. I. M. Wade, and the Rev. J. 
Worthington ; that the Rev. W. C. Bowie and Mr. W. C. 
Barrow be the representatives of the Society at the 
Council of the British and Foreign Unitarian Association, 
and that Messrs. W, Spiller and 0. J. Watts be appointed 
Auditors, 

Mr. H. Jeffery moved and Mr. ©. J. Watts seconded — 

5. That Messrs. S. W. Preston and Arthur Titford be 
elected Hon. Secretaries for the ensuing year. 

Mr. S,S. Tayler moved and Mr, I. M. Wade seconded— 

6. That the thanks of the Society be given to the 
Minister, Committee, and Congregation of the New Gravel 
Pit Chapel for the use of that building for the Annual 
Meeting. 

Mr. David Martineau moved and Mr, 
seconded — 

7. That the thanks of the Meeting be given to Sir J. 0 
Lawrence for presiding on this evening. 


a ee ee MISSION 
SOCIETY 


J.T, Whitehead 


The Committce are desirous of securing the aid of a 
THIRD MISSIONARY to form a fresh Station, Ministers 
or young men fecling a call to such work are requested 
to communicate with Rey. J. Esrzin Carpenter, Leathes 
House, Fitgjohn’s-avenue, London, N W. 


LACKERIARS MISSION. 


Subscriptions towards the CHILDRENS’ TRIP gladly 
received by Miss Pururor, 37, Norfolk-strect, Strand, and 
by the Minister, the Rev. Gro, WoouuEr, 21, Great Char- 
lotte-street, Blackfriars-road, 8.E, 


HE ANNUAL MEETING of MRS. 
HAMPSON’S HOME will be held on THURSDAY 
NEXT, June 8, in the Arbitration Rooms, Inns of Court 
Hotel (entrance in Lincoln’s inn), at Three o’clock P.M, 


All Ladies and Gentlemen who take an interest in the 
work of Mrs, Hampson’s Home are cordially invited to 
attend. 


ONDON.—WEST-CENTRAL TEMPER- 
ANCE HOTEL, 97, 99, 101, Southampton-row, 
Russell- square.—Patronised and highly commended by 
the Rev. D.S. Govett, M.A., English Chaplain, Gibraltar; 
Rey. H. M. Holden, M. AY, St, Bartholomew’ s, Bradford, 
Yorkshire ; Rev. Canon French, M.A., Killaloe, Iveland, 
&e. Central, quiet, exceptionally clean, moderate in 
charges. Visitors’ Drawing Room. Breakfast or Tea, 
ls. 3d. Beds from Is, 6d, Printed Tariff Card on 

application. 

FREDERIC SMITH, Proprietor. 


Possessing all the properties of the 
Finest Arrowroot, 


BROWN AND POLSON’S 
CORN FLOUR 


Is a World-wide Necessary 
FOR 


THE NURSERY, THE SICK-ROOM, 
AND THE FAMILY TABLE, 
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RITISH AND FOREIGN UNITARIAN 

ASSOCIATION, 

At the FIFTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL MEFTING, held 

in UNITY CHURCH, UPPER-STREET, ISLINGTON, 
LONDON, on WEDNESDAY, May 31, 1882, 


DAVID AINSWORTH, Esq., M.P., in the Chair, 


The Treasurer’s Accounts were read, and an abstract of 
the Report of the Executive Committee, the draft Report 
having been previously forwarded to the members of the 
Association, and the following Resolutions were passed':—- 


1, “ That the Reports of the Committee and Treasurer 
be received and adopted, and printed for circulation.” 


2. “That the hearty thanks of the Meeting be given to 
Mr, David Ainsworth for his valued services during the 
last year in the capacity of President of the Association, 
and that he be requested to accept the office for the ensu- 
ing year.” 

3. “That the Vice-Presidents and Home Correspon- 
dents be elected as follows :— 


VICE-PRESIDENTS, 


L. M. Aspland, Esq., LL.D., London. 
William Blake, Esq., J.P., Ilminster. 

Lady Bowring, Exeter. 

Jacob Boys, Esq., Brighton. 

H. A. Bright, Esq., J.P., Liverpool. 

G. B, Brock, Esq., J.1., Swansea. 

W. C. Brocklehurst, Esq., J.P., Macclesfield. 
C. Brocklehurst, Esq., Macclesfield. 

Fdward Bromley, Esq., London. 

Dr. W, B. Carpenter, F.R.S., C.B., London. 
Rey. Professor J. E. Carpenter, M.A., London, 
W. Clark, Esq., Nottingham, 

W. D. Cliff, Esq., Leeds, 

Charles Cochrane, Hsq., J.P., Stourbridge. 
Theophilus Code, Hsq., Marazion, Penzance. 
T. Colfox, Esq., J. P., Bridport. 

F, Collier, Esq., D.L., London. 

Joseph Crook, Esq., J.P., Bolton. 

Rey. H. W. Crosskey, LL.D., F.G.S., Birmingham, 
James M, Dartisbire, Esq., Belfast, 

Jobn Dendy, Esq., Manchester. 

B. Dowson, Esq., Nottingham. 

John Duckworth, Esq., Bury. 

Charles Ellis, Esq., J.P., Maidstone. 

Edwin Ellis, Esq., Shalford, Guildford. 
Richard Enfield, Esq., Nottingham, 

Joshua Fielden, Esq., J.P., Nutfield, Surrey. 
Henry Fordham, Esq., J.P., Royston. 

Rev. W. Gaskell, M.A,, Manchester. 

T. F. Gibson, Esq., Tunbridge Wells. 
Arthur Greg, Esq., Bolton. 

ff. Russell Greg, Esq., Styal. 

John Grundy, Esq , Summerseat, Bury. 

C. 8S. Grundy, Esq., Ald., Manchester. 
Richard Harwood, Esq., J.P., Pendleton. 
Rey. H, Hawkes, B,A., F.L.S., Portsmouth, 
James Heywood, Esq., F.R.S., London. 
Rev. Thomas Hincks, B.A., F.R.S., Clevedon, 
William Hollins, Esq., Mansfield. 

James Hopgood, Esq., J.P., London. 

C. H. James, Esg., M.P., Merthyr Tydfil. 
Walter D. Jeremy, Eeq., M.A., London. 
Thomas Jessop, Esq., J.P., Sheffield. 
Timothy Kenrick, Ksq., J.P., Birmingham 

J. A. Kenrick, Esq., J.P., Birmingham, 
James Kitson, Esq., J.P., Leeds. 

James Kitson, Jun., Esq., Leeds. 

Mark Lambert, Esq., Neweastle-on-Tyne. 

W. Lawrence, Esq., Ald., M.P., London. 

Sir James Clarke Lawrence, Bart,., Ald., M.P., London. 
Edwin Lawrence, Esq., LL.B., London. 
Joseph Lupton, Esq., J.P., Leeds. 

M. P. Manfield, Esq., Northampton. 

David Martineau, Esq., London. 

John Miller, Esq., J.P., Comber. 

Jerom Murch, Esq., J.P., Bath. 

Rev. S. C. Nelson, M.A., Downpatrick. 

F. Nettlefold, isq., London. 

Herbert New, Esq , Evesham, 

Professor F, W. Newman, Weston-super-Mare, 
Kev. W. J. Odgers, Hampstead. 

A. Follett Osler, Esa., F.R.S., Birmingham. 
H. F. Osler, Esq., Birmingham, 

Alfred Paget, Esq., Leicester. 

R. Peacock, I'sq., J.P., Gorton Hall. 

R. N. Philips, Esq., J.P., M.P., Manchester. 
Robert Pinnock, Hsq., J.P., Newport, Isle of Wight. 
Joseph T, Preston, Esq., London. 

W. P. Price, Esq., J.P., Tibberton Court, near Gloucester, 
W. Rathbone, Esq., J.P., M.P., Liverpool, 
Harry Rawson, Esq., Manchester. 

Dr, W. B. Ritchie, J. P., Belfast, 

Rey. J. Robberds, B.A., Cheltenham, 

W. Robertson, Esq., J.P., Belfast. 

Dr. Russell, Birmingham, 

Rey. Dr. Sadler, London, 

Rey. Dr. G. Vance Smith, Carmarthen. 

Rey. Robert Spears, London. 

The Right Hon, James Stansteld, M.P., London, 
Miss Anna Swanwick, London. 

§. Seaward Tayler, Esq., London, 

Rey. J. H, Thom, Liverpool, 

C. J. Thomas, Esq., J.P., Bristol. 

John Tribe, Esq., J.P , Rochester, 

John Troup, Esq., London. 

Jobn Warren, Esq., Nottingham, 

Rey. G. H. Wells, M.A,, Gorton, 

Rey. E. Whitfield, Iiminster, 

Rev. C, Wicksteed, B.A., Croydon, 

P. J. Worsley, Esq., Clifton, 

James Wrigley, Bsq., Windermere, 


THE INQUIRER, 


New Nominarions sy tHe Councit. 


Henry Tate, Esq., Streatham. 
Sir Roland K, Wilson, Bart., Cambridge. 


New NoMINaTIoNs BY INDIVIDUAL MEMBERS OF THE 
ASSOCIATION, 
Henry Payton, Esq., J.P., Birmingham, 
Rey. W. H. Channing, B.A. 
Rey. C. Clarke, F.L.S., Birmingham. 
Rey. J. Wright, B.A. 


HOME CORRESPONDENTS, 
Rev. R. A. Armstrong, B.A., Nottingham. 
A.P. Aspland, Esq., Gee Cross, 
Rev. C. D. Badland, M.A. 
Rey. W. Binns, Birkenhead. 
Rev. J. Birks, Taunton. 
Rey. James Black, M.A., Todmorden, 
Rey. A. N. Blatchford, B,A., Bristol. 
Rev, W. Blazeby, B.A., Rotherham, 
Herbert Bramley, Esq., Sheffield. 
A. Bromiley, Esq., Bolton. 
Rey. Thomas Carter, Rochdale. 
Rey. A. Chalmers, Wakefield. 
Rev. W. H. Channing, B.A., London, 
Rey. T, W. Chignell, Exeter, 
Rev. ©. Clarke, F.L.S;, Birmingham. 
Rev. P, W. Clayden, London, 
Rev. C. C. Coe, Bolton. 
John Cooke, Esq., Guildford. 
G. 8. Coxwell, Esq., Southampton. 
G. B. Dalby, Esq., Preston. 
Rey. T. R. Dobson, Brighton. 
Rey. H. E. Dowson, B.A., Gee Cross, 
Rev. R. B, Drummond, B.A., Elinburgh, 
J. T. Ellerbeck, Esq., Liverpool. 
Alfred Else, Esq., Leicester, 
Rey. George Fox, Park Lane, Wigan, 
Rey. T. W. Freckelton, London, 
John Fretwell, Esq. 
Rev, E. M. Geldart, M.A., Croydon, 
Rey. M. Gibson, Dudley. 
W. J. Hands, Esq., Scarborough. 
A.S. Harris, Esq., Plymouth. 
Rey. J. Page Hopps, Leicester. 
Rey. C. Howe, London, 
Rev. RB. J. Jones, M.A., Aberdare, 
A. L. Knox, Esq., Glasgow. 
Rey. T, Leyland, Burnley. 
W. Long, Esq., Warrington, 
G, Lucas, Esq., Darlington. 
J. E, Mace, Jun., Esq., Tenterden. 
R. M'Calmont, Esq., Belfast, 
Rey. D. Maginnis, F.G.S., Stourbridge. 
Rev. J. E, Manning, M.A., Swansea, 
Rey, J. T. Marriott, Manchester. 
Rey. J. K. Montgomery, Chester. 
Rev, J. E. Odgers, M.A. 
Rey. A. Payne, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
Rey. H. W. Perris. 
Rev. R. Pilcher, B.A., Warrington. 
Rev. C. f. Poynting, B.A., Manchester, 
Samuel Reid, Esq., Swansea. 


Rev. W. Robinson, Crewkerne, 
J. Scott, Esq., Leeds, 


Rey. R, Shaen, M.A., Royston. 

Rev. W. Sharman, Plymouth. 

Rev. J. G. Slater, Middleton. 

J. H. Smith, Esq., Carmarthen, 

B. K. Spencer, Esq., Southampton, 
Rey. S. A. Steinthal, Manchester. 
Rey. J. C. Street, Belfast. 

Rey. D. Thompson, Dromore. 

Rey, T. Timmins, Portsmouth, 

Rev. G. H. Vance, B.D., Dukinfield, 


Rev, D. Walmesley, B.A., Bury, 


Rey. F. W. Walters, Glasgow. 
Rev. C. H. Wellbeloved, Mansfield. 


Rev. W. Whitelegge, M.A., Cork. 
Rey. P. H. Wicksteed, M.A., London. 
Rey. H. Williamson, Dundee, 

C. Woollen, Esy., Sheffield. 

Rev. Jeffery Worthington, London. 
Rey, John Wright, B.A. 


New Nominations sy tug Covuncit, 


Rey. J. Crowther Hirst, Cheltenam, 


W. Butcher, Esq., Bristol. 
New Nomtnations BY INDIVIDUAL MEMBERS, 
Rey. T. Dunkerley, B.A., Comber, Belfast. 
Rey. R. J. Orr, M.A., Belfast, 
Rey. C. J. Perry, B,A., Liverpool. 
4. That the following gentlemen be appointed Foreign 
Correspondents for the coming year :— 


HOREIGN CORRESPONDENTS, 
Franck.—M, Auguste Dide, Paris; Dr. Reville, Dieppe. 
SWITZERLAND.—Dr. Chastel, Geneva ; Dr. Lunge, Zurich. 
Iraty.—Signor Bracciforti, Milan, 

Honaary.— Bishop Joseph Ferencz ; Hon, Alexis Jakab; 
John Paget, Esq., Klausenberg; Professor T. Kovacs, 
Klausenburg, 

Grrmany.—Dr. Manchot, Bremen. 

Hontano,—Professor Kuenen, Leyden ; Professor Tielo, 
Leyden. 

IcrLanD.—Rev. M. Jochumsson, 

America, — Rev. Robert Collyer, New York; Rey. 
Brooke Herford, Boston; Rev. A. D. Mayo, Springfield, 
Mass. ; Rey. Dr, Cordner, Boston; Rey, Dr. J. Freeman 
Clarke, Boston, 

AustTRALia.—Rey. J. C, Woods, Adelaide ; Mrs, Webster, 
Melbourne ; Rey, J, H, Smith, Sydney, 


| representatives present at this Meeting, 


June 3, 1882 


ee 


Ixp14.— Rev. C. H. A. Dall, Calcutta; Rev. William 
Roberts, Madras,” 


5. “That the thanks of the Meeting be given to the 
Executive Committee for their able and careful condact 
of the business of the Association during the past year ; 
and that the Committee of the ensuing year be constituted 
as follows :— 

EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 


T. Chatfeild Clarke, Esq , J P. 

Rev. P. W. Clayden. 

C. J. G. Hiloart, Esq. 

James Heywood, Esq., M.A., F.R.S, 
James Hopgood, Esq, J.P. 

H. Jeffery, Esq. 

Sir James C. Lawrence, Bart., M.P, 
Edwin Lawrence, Esq., LL.B. 
Bernard Lewis, Esq. 

Rev. T. L. Marshall. 

D, Martineau, Esq. 

F, Net:lefold, Esq, 

Kev. W. J. Odgers, 

Stanton W. Preston, Esq. 

W. Shaen, Esq., M.A, 

W. Spiller, Esq. 

J. Troup, Esq. 

I. M. Wade, Esq, 

Rev. James T. Whitehead, 
Rev, Jeffery Worthington,” 


6. That the following Gentlemen be appointed to the 
respective offices for the ensuing year, with the cordial 
thanks of the Association for their past services;:—Trea- 
surer, Mr. 8S. 8. Tayler; Secretary, Rey. Henry Ierson 
M.A.; Solicitor, Mr. Walter ©, Venning ; Trustees Sir 
J. C, Lawrence, Bart., M.P., Mr. D, Martineau, Mr. W, 
Shaen, and Mr. S. S, Tayler ; Auditors, Mr. N. M, Tayler 
Mr, Jesse Fagg, and Mr. W. A. Sharpe. ; 


7. That this Meeting sympathises with the rezrets of 
the Council at the loss of many of its most respected 
members during the past year, recalling with special 
respect the memory of Samuel Sharpe, a former President 
of the Association, who was as much distinguished for 
his zealous labours in the diffasion of Unitarian principles 
as he was esteemed amongst learned men for h.s devozion 
of a long and fruitful life to Biblical study and iaterpre- 
tation, That the Meeting would also express it: sincere 
concurrence in the desire shown in a recent resolution of 
the Council to do honour to the great and worthy name 
of Charles Darwin, whose works of scientific research 
have also powerfully tended to the overthrow of popular 
theological errors, and the establishment of religion ou 
its proper basis of simple, rational faith in the Divine 
order of the universe. 


8. That this Meeting offers its sincere thanks to Rey. 
Dr. James Freeman Clarke and the Rey. W. M, Ainsworth 
for their kind services at the present Meeting ; and that 
the Rey. Dr. Clarke be requested to allow his discourse to 
be placed in the hands of the Committee for publication, 


9. That this Meeting records with honour, as of highest 
rank in the holy brotherhood of the Liberal Faith, tho 
revered names of Henry Bellows and Orville Dewey of 
Henry Wadsworth Longtellow and Ralph Waldo Emerson 
gratefully remembering how traly it may be said of them 
that they served God in simple-hearted and practical de- 
yotion to truth and goodness, and loved their fellow-men. 


10. That the Meeting receives with much gratification 
the communication now presented from Bishop Joseph 
Ferencz, and congratulating the Unitarians on the happy 
establishment of a congregation, under the ministry of 
Mr. C. Derzsi, in the capital of Hungary, commends this 
undertaking to the continued support of the Executive 
Committee. 


_ 11, That the Association gladly receives the co-opera- 
tion of the various Unitarian Mission Societies through- 
out the kingdom, and, giving cordial welcome to their 
i desires especially 
to express its hearty sympathy with the missionaries in 
the difficult but important work in which they are en- - 
gaged. 

12, That the hearty thanks of the Meeting be pre- 
sented to the Rey. T. W. Freckelton and the Committee 
and Congregation of Unity Church, for their kind recep- 
tion of the Association on the occasion of this Anniver. 
sary. 

37, Norfolk-street, Strand, London. 


ee PORTLAND-STREET CHAPEL 


On SUNDAY, JUNE 4, Rev, J. FREEMAN CLARKE, 
D.D., of Boston, U.S., will Preach in the Morning. Subject: 
“Emphasis in Life and Religion.” Service at 11,15 a. 
Collection on behalf of the Portland British Schools ; and 
in the Evening, Rey. J. PAGE HOPPS, Subject, ‘‘ The 
Sword of Jesus,” Service at 7 p.m. Collection on be- 
half of the Fund of the Chapel. 


NOTICE, 


NZS GRAVEL PITT UNITARIAN 
CHAPEL, PARADISE-PLACE, HACKNEY, 

The Rey. J, K. WRIGHT has kindly consented to preach 
the Annual School Sermons on SUNDAY, JUNE 11, 
Collections will be made on behalf of the Day and Sunday 
Schools. An Anthem will be sung. 
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THE CHURCH ATTENDANCE 
PROBLEM. 
Il.—INTELLECTUAL OBSTACLES. 


THE considerations which affect the attend- 
-ance of the people at public worship are ex- 
One important class may 


ceedingly various. I 
“be called Intellectual Obstacles, 
- class which formed the subject of the 


It is this]on the 


LONDON, SATURDAY, JUNE 10, 1882. 


he says, “the wonderful storm that was raised 
in this England of ours by the publication of 


‘Essays and Reviews, or recall what took place 


just afterwards—the publication of Bisho 
CoLENSO’s first book on the Pentateuch. 


Now those books, I venture to say, were 
mild in comparison with books that’are read 
nowadays by all of us from our circulating 
It is a matter of common fact that 
a very good spice for books of the day is to 


libraries. 


be found “in a little dash of scepticism.” 


And what effect does all this produce 
He tells us 


on the mind of Dr. Cave? 
not a depressing one. ‘No doubt,” he says, 
“there may be to the religious mind reasons 
for profound regret, and yet I for one can- 


not help thinking that there are to us as 
religious men great grounds for hope from 
the more intellectual movements of the day ; 
the spirit of inquiry that is abroad is some- 
thing that we should rather hail than other- 


wise.” We quite agree with him, but we 
are deeply persuaded that only a very liberal 


Orthodoxy—an Orthodoxy that has almost 


ceased to be Orthodox—can afford to wel- 


come the searching spirit of inquiry that is 
now abroad. What amount of concession 
Professor CAVE is prepared to make does 
He deals only 
in vague generalities, and while he keeps to 


not appear from his paper. 


them he can easily afford to be hopeful. 


‘by Professor Cave, of Hackney College, atin the day in which we are now teaching.” 
the recent meeting of the Congregational |If, as we fully believe, the old theologies are 


Union. He began by professing his 


conviction that the closing decades of this 
nineteenth century will be chronicled in his- 
tory for a very remarkable change in the in- 
Mighty agencies 
have been at work of a social and political 


tellectual life of our age. 


kind, popular education has been’ spreading, 
wonderful advances have been made 
science, the standard of culture has 
These are some of the disturbing 


risen. 


which have led to the intellectual difficulties 


that many now feel. The result is a con- 


siderable degree of popular excitement about 


things that were considered a few years ago 


beyond the popular range. The very deepest 
subjects that can engage the attention of 
thoughtful minds have become common 


topics for popular discussion. On all hands 


there is much excitement about great ques- 


tions that a few years ago would have been 
considered esoteric. “Possibly,” says Pro- 
fessor CAVE, “it has happened that this 
popular excitement about great things has 
been for a season detrimental to religion.” 
He thinks that if we compare the religious 
life of to-day with what it was twenty-five 
years ago we shall see evidence of a remark- 
able change, and instances, as a case in 
point, the reception of books of an anti- 
Christian character, “Recall for a moment,” 


strong} losing their hold on the public mind, the 
question follows, what shall be substituted 
for them ? On this important point he really 


renders us no assistance. “We believe,” he 
says, “that we have mighty facts to proclaim. 
Shall we notpreach them and repreach them, 


mighty facts, as he calls them, the Churches, 


causes | established and non-established, have been 
proclaiming for centuries, and now, with 


better knowledge and enlightenment, the 
people are turning away from them as no 
facts at all, but antiquated superstitions 
founded or misconceptions. Will the people 
be won back by merely reiterating the old 
assumptions and dogmas ? He really appears 
to think so, for he expresses the conviction 
that if he and his brethren “hold on with 
patience and persistence they will see the age 
come round to them, rather than they go 
round to it.” We beg to differ from him, 
and to express our conviction that if the Con- 
gregationalists are content with “ simply 
holding on” they will find the age advance 
beyond them and leave them farther and 
farther behind, 

Professor CAVE is prepared to go some way 
on the path of concession. He admits that 
Orthodox theories have occupied too largely 


Like other thoughtful observers Professor 
CAVE sees clearly “ that some of the religious 
circumstances of our time are pointing to the 
fact that old theologies are losing their hold 
popular mind, and that our great duty 
paper |is the formation of a theology that shall hold 


g, | until they, too, like scientific truths, find their 
1n | way into the popular hearing?” Now these 
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the position of facts, that all through the 
Christian Churches of to-day there is coming 
avery profound conviction that they have 


p| been insisting too much upon their theories, 


and that they have put them, so to speak, in 
the position of their facts. In other words, 
the Christian Church is beginning to see that 
it has thought too much of isms and too 
little of Christianity ; too much of separate 
teachersof theology and too little of Curist.” 
Accordingly, he counsels his brethren to 
“hold some of their theories with a lighter 
hand, and to frankly confess that some truths 
which were proclaimed some years ago as 
facts and theories of our faith have shown 
themselves to be inadequate generalisations.” 
This is an admission, but it is very timid and 
insufficient. Certainly we do not think it will 
win back to the Church those who are kept 
away at present by intellectual obstacles, 
The alleged facts and theories of Orthodoxy 
are not merely inadequate generalisations, 
but mistaken conceptions founded on imper- 
fect knowledge or mere pretension to know- 
ledge. The just course, it seems to us, is 
frankly to admit this, abandon the theories 
which are felt to be untenable, and build up 
anew the structure of religious belief on the 
foundation of the facts which modern know- 
ledge has revealed. 


But it is time to ask what really are the 
intellectual obstacles that in some cases pre- 
vent attendance at public worship ?- Among 
several that might be named, two or three 
prominent intellectual obstacles are the 
following :— 


1, The doctrine of Biblical infullibility. 
This we are persuaded is a stumbling block 
with a great many. At church and chapel 
alike they hear the Bible spoken of without 
any qualification as the Word of Gop. They 
are required to believe that it is divinely in- 
spired throughout, of equal authority in 
every part, that its statements and represen- 
tations, however incredible, are not to be 
questioned, and ta doubt them is to imperil 
one’s salvation. They are asked to submit 
their intellectual and moral nature to its 
teaching absolutely, to ignore the protests of 
reason and turn a deaf ear to the still small 
voice that speaks in the depths of our moral 
nature. The Bible thus presented as a 
divine oracle, a perfect record of divine re- 
velation is an offence to them. It shocks 
their understanding, it repels their moral 
sense. Unable to accept this extravagant 
pretension on behalf of the Bible, and as they 
cannot go to church or chapel without hear- 
ing more or less of it, they keep away. It 
is true that some liberal Orthodox writers 
are beginning to discriminate in regard to 
the contents of the Bible, but the prevailing 
language of the Pulpit is such as we have 
described. 


2. Another intellectual obstacle that in- 
terferes with attendance at public wor- 


ship is the Orthodox theology. The dog- 


mas of Orthodoxy are becoming increas, 
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ingly: distasteful to the thoughtful, edu- THE SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIA- 


cated portion of the population. Thus the 
doctrine of the Trinity shocks the mind by 
its absurdity and its vain endeavour to hold 
together monotheism and tritheism. The 
Fall, that is, the fall of man at one step from 
a primitive state of virtue, intelligence, and 
immortality to a gulf of sin, misery, and 
death, is felt to be in direct conflict with 
science. The Atonement, which teaches that 
Gop inflicted punishment on the innocent 
expressly to save the guilty, and made this 
substitution the one condition of saving 
mankind from the doom which, it is said, 
mankind had justly incurred, this is felt to 
be at variance with every sentiment of justice 
and true benignity. The doctrine of Eternal 
Punishment completes theerevolt of the in- 
tellectual and moral nature at the teaching 
of Orthodoxy. If there were nothing else to 
repel, this cruel dogma of endless pain under 
the government of a righteous Gop would 
be sufficient to keep those away who shrink 
from hearing such a doctrine taught, and the 
character of Gop libelled with a horrible 
superstition. 


3. Those who cannot believe in miracles, 
and the number is increasing every day, 
cannot listen with acceptance to teaching 
based on the belief in miraculous interposi- 
tions. They have no faith in anything of 
the kind, whether recorded in the Bible or 
elsewhere. The popular Christianity of the 
day is pervaded by this supernaturalism of 
which they are utterly incredulous. Accord- 
ingly, their minds are in a perpetual attitude 
of protest and dissent, while listening to the 
laboured expositions of the current theology. 
What wonder, then, if they find attendance 
at church distasteful, and therefore keep 
away ? 


4, The poor unsatisfying preaching so com- 
mon in the pulpit to-day is another intellec- 
tual obstacle. The decay of power in the 
pulpit has been the subject lately of common 
remark, The preaching, both in church and 
chapel, is felt by great numbers to be utterly 
unsatisfying. Itis based on empty assump- 
tions and pretensions which the cultured, 
inquiring, rational mind cannot accept. It 
skims the surface of great subjects, but is 
unwilling or afraid to look beneath. Its 
superficial character provokes indifference on 
the part of earnest thinkers. Its range of 
subjects is limited, and its treatment of them 
stereotyped. There is a want of freshness, 
spontaneity, and originality. It is bound by 
precedent, follows too much in the groove of 
custom. The Orthodox tradition is oppres- 
sive to the preacher. It is answerable for 
much of the deadness and dulness of the 
pulpit. Readers, thinkers, do not care to go 
and hear nothing but a repetition of the 
state platitudes they have listened to from 
childhood. What is the ordinary sermon ? 
A text, and a string of commonplace ob- 
servations, winding up with an exhortation 
repeated in substance for the thousandth 
time. And numbers of persons never darken 
the doors of church or chapel; is it any 
wonder ? 


Professor CAVE makes no reference to 
these intellectual obstacles. Indeed, his paper 
is a poor performance for a college professor. 
Itis loosely, not to say carelessly, written, 
and it really renders no help towards solving 
the problem it undertakes to discuss. That 
his paper should have been received with 
applause only shows, we cannot help saying 
it, how little earnest thought is expected 
from an Orthodox professor. <A different 
class of obstacles formed the subject of the 
third paper, the consideration of which we 
must leave to another opportunity. 


TION. 


Tu annual breakfast and meeting of the 
Sunday School Association, which brought 
to a Close the public gatherings in connec- 
tion with our Whitsuntide festival, was 
better attended than on previous occasions. 
The number of societies represented by 
delegates was, we believe, larger than has 
ever been the case before, a fact which 
testifies to the widening influence of this 
very useful society. The report of the 
Treasurer showed a balance on the right 
side, and that of the Committee made it 
quite clear that this did not arise from the 
neglect to carry out the special work that 
it is expected to do. We are glad to notice, 
too, that the publications of the society are 
obtaining a wider circulation, an encourag- 
ing fact in more ways than one. The re- 
turns, too, from the schools showed that, 
except in one respect, the numbers were 
on the increase, the only decrease being in 
the number of elder scholars. Of course, 
if this decrease should be maintained, it 
will be a matter for very serious considera- 
tion, but if, as we suspect, it is only an 
exceptional decrease, the question is not of 
much importance. It may be noted in 
passing that in the year 1880 the same 
number of schools returned just 420 
scholars less under this head. Looking, 
too, at the returns for the last seven years, 
there is a steady progression in every way, 
and that is, we submit, the proper mode of 
looking at figures, and not to institute 
comparisons between one year and that 
immediately preceding. We observe with 
qualified satisfaction that during the past 
year 349 elder scholars have become 
teachers. We say qualified satisfaction, 
because, though we are delighted to find 
that so many have learned the lesson of 
self-sacrifice which is involved in being a 
teacher in a Sunday-school, it is not plea- 
sant to think that possibly they are taking 
the place of teachers better qualified in 
point of education for the work, that now 
more than ever demands the zeal of cul- 
tured people. The way in which a scholar 
may join a congregation is by no .means 
uniform; but we observe that the returns 
show that 412 have done this, and probably 
if it were made more clear what joining a 
congregation means a still larger number 
of schools would return some of their 
scholars as having joined. 


The plan of having special services for 
the children seems to grow, the returns 
proving that more than half of the schools 
have such services. The friends of juvenile 
temperance, too, will be glad to note that 
in fifty of the English and seven of the 
Irish schools making returns there are 
Bands of Hope, and this fact may be 
commended to Mr. Srorrorp Brooxe, who 
recently stated that he had been told that 
no organised attempt to deal with the eyils 
of the drink traffic found favour among 
Unitarians. There is one feature in the 
returns that we do not regard with much 
pleasure: we notice that among the in- 
stitutions connected with the schools there 
are “ dramatic clubs.” We confess that it 
does not strike us that this kind of institu- 
tion is calculated to serve the object of the 
Sunday-school at all. The Committee might 
probaby have been justified in omitting 
these from the returns, but it is evidently 
better that the fact, however unpleasant it 
may be, should not be concealed. At 
present these clubs seem to be in their in- 
fancy, but we should view their growth 
with much concern, and shall watch very 
keenly the result of the attempts thus made 
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to lower, as we think, the influence of the 
Sunday-school. 

It was a matter of disappointment to 
many, no doubt, that no definite announce- 
ment could be made as to the new building 
for the society, in which it could carry on 
its operations and hold its meetings. 
Matters have not, however, progressed 
sufficiently for that, and in the present 
delicate nature of the negotiations a dis- 
creet silence was the best course to take. 
When the matter becomes more ripe we 
shall, as the President himself remarked, 
hear enough about it. It is satisfactory, 
however, to learn that the question has not 
been lost sight of. The only word of 
counsel we would give is, that too much 
time should not.be concentrated on obtain- 
ing one particular spot or site, however 
much that may appear at first sight to have 
a monopoly of advantages. A central 
position is no doubt an essential; but that 
it should be in, or even contiguous to, a 
main thoroughfare is not so important. 
The men who have the matter in hand 
may, however, be trusted to do all that is 
necessary, and we may indulge the hope 
that at the next annual meeting, if not 
before, a definite and satisfactory announce- 
ment will be made. 

It was unfortunate, perhaps, that more 
time could not be given to the discussion 
of Mr. Mrison’s wise and practical paper. 
We say ‘ perhaps,” because we are tempted 
at times to doubt the value of discussions 
by persons who, on the inspiration of the 
moment and without any previous thought 
on the subject, seize upon some minor 
point, and draw away the attention of the 
audience from the main and important part 
of the subject for consideration. At the 
same time we should have liked to have 
heard some of those who have long been 
engaged in this sort of work give us the 
results of their invaluable experience. We 
hope that those who are interested in this 
important sphere of usefulness, and who 
have had the opportunity of reading the 
paper in our columns, and those teachers 
who will no doubt read it in Teachers’ 
Notes, will carefully consider Mr. Mi1- 
son’s suggestions. We are convinced with 
him that “religious influence” has now 
become the “substantial reality” of Sun- 
day-school work. But that such influence 
can be brought about by the old methods 
it would be absurd to imagine. The wise 
teacher will recognise this, and act in 
accordance with his perception of the fact. 
We hope that the Committee will find an 
opportunity of carrying out Mr. Mrunson’s 
suggestions as to a graduated series of books. 
The volumes that they have recently issued 
show that there are writers fully capable 
of taking part in such a scheme. 


GARIBALDI. 

ANOTHER of the heroes of the nineteenth 
century has gone. GARIBALDI the Dauntless, 
the soldier of freedom, has passed upward to 
his reward, while his memory remains warm 
and living in the hearts of the friends of pro- 
gress in every land—for he belonged not 
only to Italy, but tothe world. It is true 
that he was a soldier, that he shed blood in 
scores of battles, in many lands and many 
climes, but he did not follow the dreadful 
trade as a profession, but rather as a means 
of overthrowing the enemies of mankind, and 
setting free those enslayed and oppressed by 
them. To gain these ends he fought not 
only with his sword, but also with his pen. 
His one great passion was liberty, and he 
became its armed apostle, And in his cir. 
cumstances, with his temperament and mould 
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of mind, he could hardly have given himself 
to anything else with the same energy and 
devotion he gave himself to this. When he 
had made possible the one main object of his 
life, the unification of his country, like a 
modern Cincinatus, he retired to his island 
home and his plough, leaving kings and 
diplomatists to plot and quarrel, and prepare 
new work for the sword. 

Born in 1807, he was purely a son of the 
nineteenth century, which has done so much 
to liberate men from the evils which en- 
thralled them in the past, and which pro- 
mises to do so much more toextend all kinds 
of liberties before it passes on to join the 
centuries that have gone before it. We hold 
that to the men of vigorous faculties and en- 
terprising temperamentit hasbeen a privilege 
to live during this century, for though it has 
been a stormy one it has been full of achieve- 
ment, and also full of promise for the future. 
Negro slavery, which all but universally 
prevailed when the century came in, has 
been, with rare exceptions, extinguished. 
GARIBALDI was a sworn enemy to it, as he 
was of all kinds of bondage. The divine 
right of kings, which had received several 
severe shocks at the end of last century— 
and one most terrible one in the century be- 
fore—has received its final death stroke in 
this. Only in the mind of the antiquated 
soldier-Emperor of Germany does it seem to 
have any vitality in our day, as far as Eu- 
rope is concerned, and when this stern strong 
Christian son of ODIN passes from the earth 
it will have finally left the convictions of 
men. Of course we do not count the Bour- 
bons of either France or Italy ; they are the 
fossils of the political world, and have no 
real place in the nineteenth century. And 
though BisMARcK professes adherence to the 
doctrine, he has too strong and clear a head, 
and he understands the realities of the time 
too well for it tobe any more than a pro- 
fession. With all the best minds of the age, 
GARIBALDI was a Republican, that is, he be- 
lieved in the rule of the people by the people, 
for Republicanism is not a mere form of 
government but a principle. GARIBALDI, a 
right noble representative of this leading 
order of mind in the world, subordinated his 
preference for the special form of govern- 
ment without a hereditary head, to 
the choice of the people themselves whose 
right it is to rule ; and thus proved his real 
belief in their right to decide their own des- 
tinies. And when his nation insisted on 
having a king at its head as the symbol 
of unification, he hailed Victron EMANUEL 
as monarch of Italy as sincerely as any one 
in the country. Unyielding as fate in prin- 
e‘ple he could give way with a good con- 
Science as to matter of form, knowing full 
well that the form will come, too, when the 
people are really prepared for it. In this 
course of conduct he proved himself wiser 
than some who refuse to help in the develop- 
ment of a cause because they cannot start 
where they wish to end. 

GARIBALDI was bern an Italian, but the 
subject of a foreign Power ; and he gave his 
life up to the liberating his country from 
the various yokes which at once oppressed 
and divided it. He saw that the sense of 
subordination kept back the development of 
the nobler powers of his fellow countrymen, 
while calling into activity the meaner ones. 
Thus a people with a remarkably rich na- 
ture, full of the vital sap of humanity which 
produces talent of all kinds, and wonderful 
works of genius, had their faculties thwarted, 
and their lives dwarfed and demeaned. 
With a passion-kindled soul, such as Gop 


had given to him, what could GARrBaLp1| all events he won the devoted love of those 


do but flame up into a lifelong wrathful 
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action in his endeavours to destroy the 
hateful yoke of the foreigner — specially 
when associated with such infamous doings 
as the Bourbons in Naples and the two 
Sicilies, and in the Papal States ? 
GARIBALDI was born into a Roman Ca- 
tholic family, superstitious to fanaticism, and 
devoted to the Papacy. In the course of 
years experience taught him how the rule 
of the priest blighted what is most divine 
in the human soul, and withered the highest 
faculties of the mind, leaving the people 
subject to it children in intellect while men 
in their passions. He saw the prince and 
the priest in a conspiracy against humanity. 
The spies and the soldiers of the first made 
public life impossible, and social life a 
dwarfed and tainted existence 3 while the 
priest through the Confessional stole into 
the family, and made domestic life a misery 
and a degradation to the active minded. 
Is it a wonder that a fierce unreasoning 
hatred to the priest has taken possession of 
the minds of so many Italians; and that 
GARIBALDI, the representative soul of 
Italian hopes and aspirations, should have 
waged such relentless war against the order 
And yet even here he showed that it was 
not so much hatred of systems, however 
foul, as love of his country and devotion to 
its welfare that animated him ; for when the 
Pope for a time professed himself a re- 
former, GARIBALDI hastened to offer him. 
self as a soldier in his service. It was a 
strange sight—the head of the most con- 
servative institution in Christendom, profess- 
ing to believe in progress and openly pro- 
claiming his intention to lend it aid, As 
it is in our country at the present hour, the 
chief of a vast secret influence through the 
Confessional, condemning secret societies, a 
palpable contradiction, so it was then, and it 
could not possibly go on long. Of course 
they who claim a monopoly always protest 
against anybody’s else monopoly ; and these 
societies endanger the power of the Con- 
fessional. Of course, 1848 revealed the real 
sentiments of the Pope, or at least proved 
that the system was too strong for the man, 
and GARIBALDI was thrown by a strong re- 
action into a fiercer antagonism to the priest 
than ever. Henceforward his words were 
flames against the Papacy, and his actions 
were such as left deep marks on the body at 
which he struck. An illustration of his 
depth and strength of feeling was furnished 
during the extremity of the siege of Rome 
in 1849. The overwhelming forces of the 
French under General Ouprnor, after the 
most heroic and exasperating defence, 
threatened to lay the city in ashes, and the 
Triumvirs were for capitulating. Even the 
proud will of Mazzini seemed for the time 
to be cowed. But GarrBarpi was for hold- 
ing out to the last. “ Let them destroy St. 
Peter’s,” he exclaimed ; “when the monu- 
ments of a base superstition have perished 
the superstition itself will die.” The Romish 
Bishop of Salford may denounce him as a 
cutthroat, as he did only a few weeks ago 
with singular bad taste, and inappropriate 
temper, for it was in a meeting that had 
been called together for philanthropic pur- 
poses, but it was only as SALMASIUS termed 
MILTON a truculent jrebel against the Lorp’s» 
anointed ; or as the southern slayeholders 
of the United States denounced Garrison 
as a robber and a disturber of the peace and 
an enemy of the Union. It has been the fate 
of the liberators and saviours of men in every 
age to be thus denounced by the priests and 
the princes of the world, against whose rule 
they have warred for humanity’s sake. At 


who knew him best, who worked with him, 
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and fought under him—his friends and his 
soldiers all but idolised him. In any case 
we in this country have no right to complain 
of his estimate of us, for he loved England, 
and it was while he laid wounded at Spezzia 
he said, “The sound of an English voice 
does me good.” When he had established 
a provisional government in Naples, after 
the flight of the King, the first act he did was 
to grant to the English community there a 
free site on which to build a Protestant 
church, And many years ago he declared 
that “ Englandisa greatand powerful nation, 
independent of auxiliary aid, foremost in 
human progress, an enemy to despotism, 
the only safe refuge of the exile, friend of 
the oppressed ; but if ever England, your 
native country, should be so circumstanced 
as to require the help of an ally, cursed 
be that Italian who would not step for- 
ward with me in her defence.” At all 
events he showed his love for this country, 
and if Bishop VAaugHAN had been 


; D an 
Englishman first, and an  LEcclesiastic 
second, he would not have made his 


singularly misplaced attack upon him, 

GARIBALDI was a hero—that is, he wag 
utterly disinterested, self-sacrificing, brave 
to rashness, and terrible in the hour of 
battle, both on sea and land. He was sin- 
gularly negligent of his own interests while 
serving those of his country, and “he who 
was greater than a king in the possession of 
those virtues by which he was distinguished, 
and in the veneration of millions of human 
beings ;” who gave provinces to the King of 
Italy, and made the unification ot his country 
possible ; who, thoughtless of himself, ex- 
posed his person in battle more than even 
the private soldier — when his work was 
done resigned power, wealth, station, al- 
most the intercourse of man, and retired to 
his island farm and devoted himself to its 
cultivation and improvement, By the flight 
of a roguish agent with the balance of his 
small fortune he was left in such embarrass. 
ment that his country had to step forward 
and relieve him from it. So did his mission 
consume him that when he retired at differ. 
ent times to Caprera between his various 
campaigns, it was not to rest, for letters and 
manifestoes on many subjects, and especially 
against the priests of the Romish Church, 
poured forth from him thick and fast. 
Though he warred against “the Church,” 
it was not that he had any quarrel with 
religion generally or Christianity in par- 
ticular. He was a devout worshipper of 
the One Supreme Spirit of the Universe, the 
Father and Providence of men ; and he 
honoured Jesus as one of the greatest re- 
deeming persons that Gop had ever sent 
to the earth. He even denounced the 
priests as the enemies of the good Jzsus, 
He was a Liberal Christian, so far as a 
devout soul brought up in the Church of 
Rome could be one, who rebelled so fiercely 
against the faith of his early days as to 
blind him even to the merits of the system 
he has been compelled to leave. At least 
he has made the conditions in Italy such 
as that for the future our free faith will 
have fair play to plant and diffuse. itself 
throughout the country. And now the 
indomitable will rests in quiet, the strong 
heart is stilled, the large and generous soul 
is with his Gop, and he is on earth no 
more— 

‘ Be still, false tongue ! 

He’s with us yet in what he’s done! ” 
Instead of mourning him let us thank Gop 
for the gift of him to the world, and that 
he stayed with us so long. For, in 
spite of the constant dangers he seemed 
to delight in, and of the hardships and 
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wounds he suffered, he lived the alloted 
years of man, and has passed away amidst 
the love of those he strove to serve, and of 
the nation he had so much to do in making, 
He was in the sevetity-fifth year of his 
age when he died. Gop be thanked that 
now and then we are presented with in- 
stances of what human nature is capable 
of at its best! ee 


GETTING AT “THE MASSES OF THE 
PEOPLE.” 


THE discussion which took place at Essex- 
street Chapel on Thursday week on “The 
Duty of our Churehes in Relation to the 
Masses of the People” was at all’ events 
suggestive and lively, if not characterised 
by anything very original or striking. The 
opening papers, especially that of Mr. Bow1g, 
were almost exhaustive in the way of sug- 
gestion as to methods. The illustrations 
supplied by subsequent speakers were, on 
the whole, pointed. But it struck us that 
some of these did not come from the organ- 
ised action of societies, or churches as such, 
but from individual efforts and experiments. 
That, for instance, related by Professor 
ESTLIN CARPENTER of the good minister 
who opened his chapel punctually on week 
day mornings to the loitering work people, 
who, having eaten their breakfasts, did not 
seemingly know what to do with the next 
spare half hour, and who interested while he 
instructed them in a way to win their at- 
tention sympathies and regard—that was an 
act at once simple and original, but strictly 
individual. An act of this kind, however, 
can hardly be formally undertaken by a 
Church, and would be utterly spoiled ifused 
for anything like proselytism. It is this 
bye end of proselytism, this hidden purpose 
of gaining converts by side ways, that spoils 
and mars so much that is done or attempted 
to be done for “the masses.” They are 
shrewd enough to detect the medicine hid- 
den in the sweet which it is hoped they 
will thus swallow. 

It strikes us also that mere “methods” 
of action are téo much dwelt upon in meet 
ings and conferences such as that held on 
Thursday week. The spirit that creates or 
suggests the “method” is everything; the 
form is altogether secondary, is even useless 
and certain to fail if a mere imitation of 
what somebody else has tried, with perhaps 
some measure of success. We are reminded 
in this connection of a fine saying of EMrrR- 
son :—The reform of reforms is accom- 
plished without means.” The idea here is 
obvious ; the Spirit of GoD must come into 
direct contact without media, as it were, 
with the spirit of man, and thus the supreme 
end is gained. Now no machinery or 
method of ours can create this spiritual vital 
contact. These, if treated or used as es- 
sentials, may even stand in the way and 
prove rather a hindrance than a help. The 
artificial heat that comes from the bodily 
exercise that profits but little is often mis- 
taken for the Celestial fire itself. It is in 
this light we view the Salvation Army 
efforts.. They are altogether too violent to 
e mtinue long without reaction, and perhaps 
collapse. Mr. PAGE Hopps bore testimony 
on the Thursday evening, without giving 
details, to the sad perversion of religion he 
witnessed at one of the recent gatherings of 
the Army. Men of coarse nature, wholly un- 
guided and unrestrained by right reason 
or homely good sense, get violently excited, 
rave and shout amidst a perfect storm of 
ejaculations, till the so-called prayer or wor- 
ship seems to come from Bedlamites. The 
vulgar familiarity with the sacred Name, 
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the noisy importunities addressed to Gop, 
the getting Him so to speak into a corner 
till He is supposed to grant the petition, 
shouted at rather than addressed to Him— 
all this is painful to the reverent while it 
amuses the outside irreverent spectators, 
and often leads to those unseemly scenes of 
mob violence that have now become as 
notorious as they are disgraceful. The so- 
called successes of the Salvation Army are, 
we believe, greatly exaggerated, and only time 
is needed to test their validity. Assuredly 
if their methods are right those of the 
Great Master of Christians were wrong or 
defective. If he did not strive or cry, or 
cause his voice to be heard in the streets, 
he must have failed to affect the multitude 
according to the Salvation Army modes of 
procedure. Yet he did, as we know, effec- 
tively draw and win the common people. 
He did indeed kindle a sacred quenchless 
fire, but it was in the deepest affections of 
the human heart, which, perhaps, feels most 
truly when there is no speech or language, 
and its voice even is not heard. We, at all 
events, speaking as Liberal Christians, are 
not likely to be carried away by the tempest 
of unnatural—certainly not supernatural 
excitement that now rages in many parts of 
the kingdom. But we may be tempted and 
led astray by craving for visible successes, 
to adopt not as originators, but as imitators, 
the methods that are supposed to be needful 
to success. Where there is real religious 
fervour and singleness of aim almost any 
method or means will do to express and 
kindle something of the same fervour in 
others. Now at the recent Conference it 
struck us that many speakers yielded to the 
feeling of the moment, and became some- 
what unreal and consequently ineffective. 
There was a quite superfluous amount of 
exhortation on their part as to what others 
should do. Ministers especially were told 
what were their duties and responsibilities. 
Last year instead of going to the five-shilling 
soirée at Richmond they should have gone to 
Drury-lane, and, no doubt, attempted the 
conversion of the very low class of people 
to be found in that crowded unsightly 
quarter. The speaker himself did not do 
this either last year or last Thursday week, 
we presume. That was for somebody else to 
do. The suggestion raised a smile and a 
laugh, no doubt, and perhaps that was all the 
speaker meant to accomplish. If so he had 
his reward. 

But now, in all seriousness, is there that 
pressing need for new methods, merely be- 
cause they are new, when plenty of old tried 
methods remain waiting to be used, when 
competent labourers in the field of the world 
are ready to offer and consecrate themselves 
to the service of the Lord of the harvest ? 
There are now three or four vacancies for 
domestic missionaries, but where are the 
men who are duly qualified to fill these posts 
of honourable toil? For five months since 
the death of the devoted JoHN WILSON, Bir- 
mingham,” has been without a suitable suc- 
cessor to him. Liverpool has now two 
such vacancies ; are the right men likely to 
be found to fill them—thoughtful, ardent, 
modest, self-forgetting men? The London 
Committee has just advertised for one such 
to start a third mission ; will their appeal 
meet with a prompt and satisfactory re- 
sponse? Judging from the past, notwith- 
standing the Liverpool Conference, and that 
held last week, we are somewhat fear- 
ful, lest these missions—true methods of ex- 
pressing#and promoting the Christianity of 
Curist-—should fail to find duly qualified 
candidates. It is, perhaps, no real disparage- 
ment to students or ministers if they shrink 
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from seeking to occupy positions of a kind 
that demand so much variety of not merely 
pulpit, but administrative power. The 
Rev. Dr. MARTINEAU did at one time in his 
early ministerial days think of devoting him- 
self to domestic missionary work, but ulti- 
mately with instinctive modesty shrunk from 
undertaking its manifold duties. That he 
would have fulfilled those duties efficiently 
and raised the office itself in the eyes of 
men to an altitude of great dignity there 
can be no question. Onthe other hand, 
we cannot but believe that the thinking 
religious world would have sustained an 
irreparable loss by the non-publication of 
those ‘thoughts that breathe and words 
that burn” which he has only too sparingly 
given for the spiritual refreshment and de- 
light of his numerous readers. 

When, then, the old and well tried me- 
thods, quite adequate to convey the influ- 
ences of GoD and men breathing His 
inspirations, are fitly employed for these ends 
by qualified agents we may trouble ourselves 
to find and try the newer. There is room 
enough, indeed, for both. Let Conferences 
also continue to be held to compare and test 
experiences and offer fresh suggestions. 
But real success must entirely depend not 
on the methods, but on the divine power 
which inspires and sustains them—or rather 
the human agents who so inspired and sus- 
tained use them simply as instruments, 
mere means to reach divinest ends. 
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OUR CHURCHES AND THE PEOPLE.— I 


[The following paper, by Mr. Edwin Hllis, of 
Guildford, on the question, “ By what practical 
means can our churches best enlarge and extend 
their religious influence?” is printed as a con- 
tribution by a layman to the discussion of last 
week. It was written, however, before the three 
papers published in our last number. } 

This is a question that recurs over and over 
again to the earnest religionist. It is, indeed, 
the vital question for him to answer. If he is 
conscious of having absorbed the principles of 
his faith into his life, of being influenced perma- 
nently by them, and that all his actions are more 
or less the manifestations of them, he cannot 
contemplate their absence in others with a 
philosophic indifference. If his religion is to be 
a power in the world it must be an essential to 
himself, and, on the other hand, if it is vital to 
him he feels that it must be vital to the world at 
large. 

‘Then comes the query, “ What can I do to 
increase the influence of my Church? how can 
the Church best enlarge and extend its in- 
fluence”? ‘The solution he arrives at, that is 
if he ever does arrive at a~solution, will be 
suggested as well as coloured by the ideas he 
holds as to his Church’s special work. It appears 
to me that Unitarians are fast awakening to see 
that the work of their body is thoroughly con- 
structive, and that a great Unitarian Church is 
a possibility. 

I can never think of our religious ancestors 
without admiration and respect. Whether 
“ Presbyterian,” “General Baptist,” “ Arian,” 
“Qld School Unitarians,” or whatever they 
called themselves, or we call them—their 
memory and their work are a rich legacy for 
us. Few in numbers, living semi-isolated 
lives, with a despised belief, branded as Atheists 
and shut out from political honours, they yet 
made themselves felt and feared. Their churches 
were centres of light, their Sunday-schools dis- 
persed rays of secular knowledge when the 
clergy were decrying its influence and trying to 
stifle its results, their members were always to 
be found advocating liberty of thought and 
speech, educational influences, and public as 
well as private morality. Looking back on 
the effects produced by individual members of 
these Churches we must come, I think, to the 
conclusion that they had a distinct mission, and 
worthily performed it. ‘Their religion was in so 
far constructive that it made them men—the 
great aim of all religion after all is said and 
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done. But they were necessarily and righteously 
destructive, seeing that there was no room for 
them till the accretions of ages were swept 
away. They saw, in fact, that the ears of the 
people were stopped; till they were opened 
what chance had they? If their views of the 
character of God, of the everlasting life, of the 
position of Christ were truer, higher, and more 
beneficent than those around, could they expect 
to spread them among a people who could read 
nothing and think only their clergyman’s 
thoughts? They found that the religious in- 
stincts of the people were so interwoven with a 
“scheme of salvation and.a mythological record 
that any teaching which attacked the verity of 
these appeared irreligious, unchristian, and 
blasphemous. They said, “This is the result 
of ignorance; give knowledge, disperse this 
darkness, and our views must prevail,” and 
forthwith they set themselves to spread 
education in every practicable way. Thus 
every Church was at least an enlightening 
agency in its district and had real power and 
influence because there was atthe root of it 
thorough belief that it was going to do a great 
work outside of itself. This educational work 
was the only manifestation of the ‘missionary 
spirit then possible, and this spirit—without 
which no Church can advance—was kept alive 
by a deep appreciation of the value of its faith. 
In thus reviewing the position we may perhaps 
be inclined to believe that our forefathers were 
over sanguine—that they were themselves so 
accustomed to the “sweet reasonableness” of 
their faith that they forgot the presence of other 
obstacles besides ignorance; that they under- 
estimated the power of associations; the love of 
the marvellous, and of mysteries, and altogether 
overlooked the erratic workings of the religious 
sentiment. But much of the work done in the 
world is the result of an exaggerated value put 
on some guiding idea. Enthusiasm, however mis- 
laced, is a necessary element in success, and a 
over who could value his beloved at her actual 
worth only—as she might appear in the eyes of 
a philosopher—would he deficient in the first 
element of conquest. ; 
Thus rapidly I have glanced at the past in- 
fluence of our Churches (and in these fast mov- 
ing days let it never be forgotton how great that 
influence has been), as showing how strongly 
our forefathers grasped the educational idea, 
and how essential to their work was the so-called 
destructive work they did. Our work, indeed, 
is made possible by theirs. For like all good 
honest endeavour, pursued by right methods 
it spread roots far and wide, the principle of 
growth was inherent in it, and thus we now see 
that much of the work these men originated is 
being pursued by others in various churches or 
outside all of them. Education is seen to be a 
national question, and the very existence of 
society to depend on it. The press has attained 
an influence of surpassing magnitude, relative to 
which the influence of all religious bodies di- 
minishes, while that of our own diminishes also 
in relation to theirs. Thus the conditions of 
life require that all agencies be modified to meet 
m. 
ie for a momentlet us glance at the churches 
around us and at the work they are doing. As 
respects the Roman Catholic there is little need 
to speak. She is, as ever, the great refuge for 
the blasés and the ignorant, apart from the pro- 
gress of the world around her. The Church of 
England having thrown off the lethargy and 
indifference that characterised her at the begin- 
ning of the century is perhaps more truly beloved 
by her. adherents than ever before. The high 
type of her Ritualistic clergy—spite of errors 
incident to the anomalous position they occupy 
—their arduous labours among the people and 
their self-denial endear her to the people, while 
as the Church of the upper classes she procures 
the nominal adhesion of tens of thousands who 
care nothing for religion, as well as of those who 
having grown out of her creeds, yet dislike and 
despise dissent and dissenters. The orthodox 
dissenting bodies—notably the Baptists and the 
Congregationalists—are absorbing the people of 
England into their,folds, perhaps I should say 
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greatly to be deplored. It is no slight matter 
to see the gentler, more receptive, and more 
emotional natures possessed by a theology so 
narrow and imperfect. Itis a terrible thing to 
see so little connection recognised between the 
professions of religion and the actions of every 
day life! But there is another great section of 
society especially massed in great towns; those 
who have never assimilated the orthodox teach- 
ings into their systems, In many cases they 
have been brought up under orthodox influ- 
ences against which perhaps they have never 
openly rebelled. But their surroundings set 
on them simply as clothes which one wears, 
but regards as outside of himself. These men 
exercise their intellects on religious as on secular 
Questions, and go their way generally without 
guidance from any quarter whatsoever. They 
probably grow to despise religion and religious 
teachers—not to hate them. Their feelings in 
connection with the subjects are not strong 
enough for this, but they leave religion, as they 
say, “for the women folks,” and are content if 
their wives and families get some satisfaction 
out of it. They discuss the only “ Christianity” 
of which they know anything with very little 
respect, and are keen enough to see its weak 


points. Probably they stop short of being, or 
of regarding themselves as Atheists, although 
if fashionable they would have been called “ Ag- 
nostics;” but they are living without the help 
which we believe a pure religious faith would 
give them, and nothing is put before them in 
such a way as to induce them to join any reli- 
gious body, or listen to any religious teacher. 
This section of society is increasing day by day. 
It contains the élite of the working classes, the 
men with robust minds and large brains who 
will in some way or another leave their mark on 
society. If they do not learn to build up, they 
will assuredly pull down—and that perhaps 
rather blindly—anything which they may think 
“cumbers the ground.” I have sometimes 
thought that the Unitarian body forget this sec- 
tion of society, and what they might do for 
them. I believe that here is our proper recruit- 
ing ground, that here may be found men to 
carry on and extend the work that ig special 
to Unitarians. Rely on it, if we cannot help 
these people no other religious body can. The 
Roman Catholic, the Anglican, the Evangelical 
dissenting bodies exert great influence over large 
masses, but they have no place for these. It is 
only, I fully believe, by influences akin to those 
we advocate that this large growing portion of 
society will attach itself to religious organisa- 
tions. You say “it is a difficult work to get 
these men inside the Church.” I reply, in 
Carlyle’s language, “ Did you ever know any 
work that was worth doing that was not diffi- 
cult?” 

Now let us assume that we have a Church 
composed of men and women who thoroughly 
believe that they have grasped grand religious 
truths, truths which if accepted and acted upon 
would revolutionise society. If that belief burns 
im them and if they dor’t get rid of all the heat 
generated by prudential and sgelfish feelings, 
they will feel that their whole duty is not done 
when they have listened to their favourite 
minister or joined in the service of a Sunday. 
They will feel “I am greatly blessed, I have a 
faith that lifts me altogether out of the at- 
mosphere of mistrust or dread in which millions 
of my countrymen are living—out also of the 
centre of indifference—and which makes me 
feel that I am a part of the Universe and a co- 
worker with God. And how a co-worker? I 
must do as I have been done by. This blessed 
religion which binds me to the spirit of the 
Universe must be made helpful to others as well 
as to myself.” I care not how busy this man 
is—the busier the better; in the work room, the 
shop, or the warehouse he must be a missionary 
of his faith. Even if he never mention it— 
which is a pity—yet his life and all his actions 
are tinged by it, and a silent influence goes out 
from him, most eloquent in itself. There is all 
the difference in the world between this man 
and he who simply attends a Unitarian place of 
worship, because he likes to have his critical 


the religious people of England ; that is, people 
in whom the religious sentiment predominates 
over the intellectual, and determines for them 
their theological position. The causes of this 
are, I think, very patent, and need hardly be 
discussed here; but,in my opinion the result is 


palate tickled by a sermon from an educated 
stand point. The latter is only in the first stage 
of religious growth, he has been dissatisfied and 
is looking for something more acceptable; but 
you can hardly expect that he can exert the 
power of one who has made a faith his own. It 
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is so true that the secret that lies at the root of 
all power and influence is firm faith in your 
work and in the value of it to mankind: ‘This 
means enthusiasm, and without it you can 
neither touch the heart nor the feelings. 


———_ 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY’S EXHIBITION. 


We have never yet had great expectations of 
our countrymen in the realm of the Fine Arts. 
There is something in our temperament, in the 
absorption of thought by political and com- 
mercial activities, and something, too, in our 
climate, which seems unfayourable.to.the en- 
kindlement and sustaining of genius in rela- 
tion to Art. But though we did not look for 
eminence we expected improvement, and we are 
deeply sorry to say that the exhibition of ‘the 
Academy this year disappoints us grievously. 


England is great in so many other particulars 
than Art that we must not be too much humi- 
liated and ashamed to confess our inferiority in 
that. Still, the time will come, we hope, . when 
we shall add the dulce to the utile and taste to 
salle 

The members and associates of the Academy 
have hitherto been accused of a tendency to 
monopolise wall-space. They have not sinned 
in that particular this year. They have even 
been self-denying in the small number and 
moderate size of their pictures, and have allowed 
the outsiders to have the Exhibition chiefly to 
themselves. “There are as usual a great number 
of portraits, and some of these, in respect of 
drawing and colour, are the best things on the 
walls. First among painters of this class we 
place Mr. W. Ouless. He has four pictures, 
23, 122, 446, and 1,498. For manly vigour and 
decision of touch, for watchfulness of character- 
istic expression and quick seisure and skilful 
presentation of it when caught, we know of 
none that quite equal him, not even Millais ; for 
this latter great artist is more marked by deli- 
cacy and refinement than by power. He has, 
however, three portraits of very superior quality 
in this exhibition: Sir Henry Thompson (127), 
the little Princess Marie (353), and Cardinal 
Newman (1,514). All these three manifest somo 
power of touch, as well as purity of tone 
Another painter we could mention as approxi- 
mating very closely indeed to the excellence of 
Mr. Ouless is Mr. Frank Holl. Every one of 
his seven portraits on these walls testify to his . 
great abilities. There is not a trace of hesita- 
tion or timidity in a single line. Ag for the 
other innumerable portraits by various artists 
in this exhibition, we have no doubt they are 
the productions of able and accomplished men, 
but who on this occasion have not been 
fortunate enough to make their works in- 
teresting. The sitters perhaps were in some 
degree to blame. The artist would fain have 
them unconstrained and natural, but he cannot 
always succeed in dispossessing them of that 
self- consciousness which tends to all sorts of affec- 
tations of pose and expression. Landscapes and 
sea views arenotfirst-ratethis year, and in pictures 
demanding any height of imagination and depth 
of feeling there is but little manifestation of those 
qualities. Mr. Joseph Clarke in such pictures 
as “ Waifs and Strays” (151) shows a fine, 
generous sympathy with that numerous class of 
our fellow- beings, the ragged; homeless, neglected 
poor. His pictures have a pathos and Christian 
sentiment which strongly incline us, though 
possessing no knowledge of him personally, to 
think as highly of his character as we do of his 
work. We trust he will meet with ample en- 
couragement and rich reward. Mr. T. S. Cooper, 
R.A., is commonly considered very great in 
cattle-painting; but we cannot say that we like 
him this year. His cows have exaggerated 
glare of colour, and seem to us to be detectively 
drawn. Having recently seen the pictures of 
Cuyp and the Flemish painters, whose cattle 
have natural tone of colour, and something even 
like grace of form and tranquillity of expression, 
we are the more struck by the unpleasant 
contrast in these pictures of Mr. Cooper’s. He 
has done better before, and will doubtless do better 
again. Sir Frederick Leighton is always elegant, 
refined and classical, but always peculiar. His 
thought, imagination and taste go back to the 
Greek and Oriental world of past ages. His mind 
is far away—not here in English London. We 
do not at all like his contribution to the proposed 
decoration of the dome of St, Paul’s. Tllustra- 
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tions taken from the wild and incongruous ima- 
gery of the Book of Revelations are out of place 
at this period of the nineteenth century, when 
every thoughtful student knows that these wild 
visions of the old writer had really no prophetic 
character, no reference to things that are yet to 
be. There are some pleasant things among the 
water colours, but nothing very remarkable. We 
like Mr. Dobson’s “Christmas Carols” as well 
as anything in this room; nor did we turn 
away with and prudish feeling from the oil 
painting by the same artist called the “ Golden 
Age ”(200). The figure is utterly nude, but per- 
fectly innocent and lovely. No one could ask 
that child “Who told thee that thou wast 
naked?” She is utterly unconscious of it in 
her happy sweetness and purity. There is very 
great loveliness in a picture called “ Dreamers ” 
(407), by A. Moore. These girls, too, are such 
as might be supposed to live in a golden age. — 
Byes better trained than ours may have dis- 
cerned merits in pictures that made no impres- 
sion uponus. It is very likely. However that 
may be in the present exhibition, whether it be 
rich or poor in works of excellence, the main 
thing to be striven for is improvement in the 
future, and that we trust will be eyo 


DR. WILLIAMS’S TRUST.—XXXI. 
[CONTRIBUTED BY W. D. JEREMY, ESQ. | 

182. Jonn Boucuer, Hsq., M.A.(1847-52).—The 
eloquent and popular minister of the Gravel Pit 
Chapel, Hackney, during the years 1846-52, and 
a member of the Presbyterian Board; but his 
views having undergone a change he renounced 
his noneonformity in 1852, and entered St. 
John’s College, Cambridge, with the intention of 
taking Orders in the Church of England. He 
was soon, however, overtaken by severe ill-health, 
from which he never fully recovered. He died 
at Chesterton, near Cambridge, in March, 1878, 
in his sixtieth year. In a brief obituary of him 
in the Inquirer it was remarked that so far as 
was known he never said or wrote a word of 
bitterness against his former friends and asso- 
ciates.* * 

183. Rev. Tuomas Sapier, Px.D. (1849- ).— 
Minister of the Rosslyn-hill congregation, 
Hampstead, since 1847. Author of the “ Silent 
Pastor,” “Closet Prayers,’ &c. Hditor of the 
* Diary, Reminiscences and Correspondence of 
Henry Crabb Robinson,” 3 vols, 1869. A mem- 
ber of the Presbyterian Board (1859-73). On 
the death of Mr. Towgood Dr. Sadler became 
“the father of the Trust.” He is a member of 
the Book (or Library) Committee, and of the 
Schools and Distribution Committees. 

184. Wittiam Smiru, Esq., LL.D. (1851-60). 
—LHEditor of the well-known classical dictionaries 
and other works which bear his name. He was 
a valuable member of the Glasgow College 
Committee, taking part regularly in the ex- 
amination of candidates for scholarships, and 
his resignation in 1860 was greatly regretted. 

185. 'THoMAs PICKARD WARREN, Hsq. (1851-67). 
—Son of John Warren (No. 103 supra) and 
nephew of John Raymond Barker (No. 113) and 
of John Wansey (No. 117), and great nephew 
of the Rey. Edward Pickard (No. 76), whose 
sister was married to Francis Warren of London, 
son of the Rev. John Warren, Minister of the 
Great Meeting, Coventry. Mr. Warren, who 


* When commencing my studies at the Univer- 
sity of Glasgow in 18451 formed the acquaint- 
ance of Mr. Boucher, who was then the Unitarian 
minister there, and found in him a most genial 
friend. Icalled to see him at Hackney in 1851, 
and well remember a casual remark he made 
denoting dissatisfaction with the drift of Unita- 
rian thought. ‘‘ Religion,” he said, ‘‘is a delicate 
plant. If you touch it, you kill it. Unitarians 
dissect it, and expect it to live.’ I replied that 
it had happened to me some years previously to 
be present at a large religious gathering at which 
the preacher prefaced his prayer by explaining 
the use of that part of the service; and it struck 
me at the time (although I was but a youth) that 
the earnest prayer which followed would have 
been far better without the introductory “ philo- 
sophy.’’ Mr. Boucher then related with inimitable 
humour the laconic advice given him by an in- 
genious and most excellent friend at Glasgow 
(whom I knew) on leaving for London: ‘‘ Energy! 
5 ny energy ! but aye be phee-lo-sd-phical,”— 
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was born in 1789, was educated by the Rev. 
Eliezer Cogan (No. 139) at Cheshunt, and after- 
wards at Walthamstow. On leaving school he 
entered into business in a branch of the silk 
trade, from which he retired at a comparatively 
early age, and thenceforth gave up a considerable 
portion of his time to the management of various 
trusts and charities in which he took an interest. 
He was a member, and for many years the 
treasurer, of the congregation of Little Carter- 
lane Chapel (where his family had attended 
from its formation), and one of its representa- 
tives at the Presbyterian Board for thirty-two 
years (1835-67). He was one of the managers 
of the “ Widows’ Fund” and the “ Aged Min- 
isters’ Society,” and a member of “'The New 
England Company” from 1833 up to the end 
of his life. He died Jan. 20, 1867, aged seventy- 
seven years. Mr. Warren married Wilhel- 
mina, daughter of William Taylor, Esq., of 
Bocking, Essex, and granddaughter of the Rev. 
Henry Taylor, A. M., sometime rector of Craw- 
ley, and vicar of Portsmouth, author of “ Ben 
Mordecai’s Apology for Embracing Christi- 
anity,” and other controversial works of con- 
siderable note in their day. His name is intro- 
duced here as a representative of the Arian 
section of the Anglican clergy of the eighteenth 
century. 

186. Ricuarp Martingav, Bsa. (1852-65).— 
Of London and Walsingham-le-Willows, near 
Ipswich. A magistrate for the county of Suffolk. 
For the greater part of his life Mr. Martineau 
was an active member of the well-known firm 
of Messrs. Whitbread and Co., brewers, of which 
his father had been a partner before him. He 
was born in London in 1804, educated by Mr. 
Cogan (No. 139) at Walthamstow (1811-19), 
and at York College (1819-22). A member of 
the Presbyterian Board (1843-65). ‘Treasurer at 
successive periods of the Gravel Pit Chapel, 
Hackney, Little Carter-lane, and the Rosslyn- 
hill Chapel, Hampstead; one of the founders of 
University Hall, Gordon-square; a supporter of 
University College and Manchester New College, 
and a warm friend of the London Domestic 
Mission; but of all charitable institutions hos- 
pitals won his chief sympathy. On Dr. Wil- 
liams’s Trust (the general meetings of which as 
well as those of the Estates and Audit Com- 
mittees he attended with regularity) his judg- 
ment and counsel were of the highest value. 
He died on the 14th of August, 1865, in his 
sixty-first year. 

187. Rey. Taomas Lerupripcr Marsiarn 
(1853- ).— Educated at the Latin School, 
Boston, U.S., and at Manchester New College 
(1841-46), minister at Warwick (1846-53), at 
Hackney (1853-57), and at Brixton (1862-73). 
Hditor of the Inquirer since 1856; a member 
of the Presbyterian Board since 1853; secretary 
since 1856. One of the managers of the 
Widows’ Fund and the Aged Ministers’ Society. 

188. Samurn Suarreg, Hsq. (1853-57).—A dis- 
tinguished Hgyptiologist and Biblical scholar, a 
munificent friend of higher education, and a 
zealous promoter of the religions opinions which 
he held. Author of “ History of Egypt” and 
numerous other works, but his magnwm opus was 
his Translation of Griesbach’s text of the New 
Testament, and of the Hebrew Scriptures. His 
donations to University College, London, are 
estimated at £20,000; President of Manchester 
New College (1876-78), and a constant bene- 
factor of the Presbyterian College, Carmar- 
then. Mr. Sharpe was proud of his descent 
through the maternal line from the Rev. 
Philip Henry. See his account of the Life of 
Samuel Rogers, 1859. On Dr. Williams’s Trust 
he was a most regular attendant, and for many 
years after his resignation in 1857 acted as one 
of the honorary examiners of candidates for 
scholarships. He died 28th July, 1881, in his 
eighty-third year. 

189. Rev. Joun James Tayter, B.A. 1853. 
69).—Son of the Rey. James Tayler (No. 123), 
Minister at Manchester (1820-53), and at Little 
Portland-street Chapel, London (1859-60), For 
twenty-nine years (1840-69) Professor at Man- 


chester New College, which was removed to]. 


London in 1852; Principal from 1853 until his 
death. Authédr of “A Retrospect of the 
Religious Life in England,” 1845; “An At- 


tempt to Ascertain the Character of the Fourth 
Gospel,” 1867,ta4éVolumefof Discourses, and 
other works. He died 28th May, 1869, 

( To be continued. ) 
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A CLERICAL correspondent of the Guardian 
writing from South Africa, warns the readers of 
that paper against the employment of clergy 
who have accepted a license from Bishop Colenso, 
or have been ordained by him without previously 
requiring of them distinct proof that they have 
made their submission and received absolution 
from the Bishop of Maritzburg—the High Church 
rival of Bishop Colenso. See how these Church- 
men love one another ! 


The June Century prints an unpublished poem 
by Longfellow, consisting of a single verse, which 
the editor recognised above a rustic well at 
Shanklin, Isle of Wight. 


O traveller stay thy weary feet, 
Drink of this fountain cool and sweet, 
It flows for rich and poor the same, 
Then go thy way, remembering still, 
The way-side well beneath the hill, 
The cup of water in his name. 


We cut the following notice from the Ohris- 
tian Register of Boston, U.S. :—“ Lend-a-hand 
Chapel, 2169 Washington-street: Sermon every 
Sunday evening at 7.30 o'clock, by the pastor, 
Rey. John Williams. Temperance meeting 
every Thursday evening at 8 o’clock. Visitors 
cordially invited.” ‘* Lend-a-hand Chapel” does 
not strike us as a very felicitous name, but that 
is a matter of taste. The Rey. John Williams 
here mentioned is the late well-known minister 
of Christchurch, Nottingham. 


We learn from the New York Independent that 
Miss Anne Whitney, of Boston, U.S., has made 
a very successful statue of Harriet Martineau, 
if the critics of the conservative old city may be 
credited, and they are a pretty sound set of 
critics. The cast has been exhibited, and re- 
presents Miss Martineau sitting in a straight- 
backed garden-chair. She has a manuscript on 
her lap, upon which her hands are crossed natu- 
rally. The expression of the face indicates deep 
meditation. The statue is said to be a good like- 
ness, though somewhat idealised. It is to be 
executed in marble, and will cost, when finished, 
something like 12,000 dollars, all of which has 
been subscribed by women. 


Our valued friend Miss Humphreys has lately 
been contributing to All the Year Rownd a series 
of very interesting and instructive papers on such 
subjects as “ A Leicester October Cheese Fair,” 
‘Inthe Phrase of Queen Anne,” a pleasant ac- 
count of “ familiar phrases” in the “ methodical 
French grammar of M. Boyer, of French diction- 
ary celebrity ;” and “ Buy a Broom,” an account 
of the broom manufacture at Eaton. Miss Hum- 
phreys’s papers are always characterised by con- 
siderable descriptive power, and a pleasant yein 
of humour. 


Tuer article on “The Poor in our Great 
Cities” in last week’s Inquirer contained some 
mistakes of the press, obvious enough, however, 
‘to the reader; but the writer’s statement as to 
the £450,000 estimated to be spent in the Hast 
of London for “ drink” is open to misconception 
in so far as regards the cost of education. Itis 
evident that that vast ameunt would very much 
more than pay the whole of that cost, even at 
ninepence per week each scholar. What the 
writer meant to convey was that the proportion 
of that sum expended by families having chil- 
dren of school age would, if saved by their self- 
denial, be amply sufficient to pay the ninepence 
per week, in other words, would give Mr. 
Bartley his penny out of each sixpence now ex- 
pended on drink, to supply the educational 
wants of thesquare mile of Hast London. In any 
case, no doubt, there would remain a large num- 
ber of children to provide for, owing to the 
poverty of their parents.—C. L, C. 


Some of our readers will see with great 
amusement the following paragraph extracted 
from Dr. Sexton’s “ Shield of Faith” :- -“ The 
officers and faculty of the ‘ American Anthropo- 
logical University,’ St. Louis, have conferred 
ue degree of ‘Doctor of Divinity’ upon the 

ey. 


. R. Young, the assistant editor of this 
paper. This honour came to our friend per- © 
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fectly unexpectedly to him, and without any 
solicitation, direct or indirect, on his part.” 
“Dr.” Frederick Rowland » Young’s religious 
services at Camden Town, which were so exten- 
sively advertised some months ago, have come 
to an end, and the Rev. Doctor is open to 
engagements “in any evangelical pulpit,” as 
we hear from the same paper, where also we 
read :—“ Dr. Rowland Young, at the request of 
the deacons, will conduct the Thursday evening 
services at the Rev. J. Baldwin Brown’s Church, 
Brixton-road, during the months of June and 
July. He supplied Mr. Brown’s pulpit at that 
gentleman’s personal request, on April 23.” 


GarrBaLpi died with the window of his room 
wide open; while the sun was setting behind 
Corsica. Before the last agony began, a bird 
alighted, twittering on the windowsill. Garibaldi 
saw it, and stammered, “Quanto e allegro” 
(“How joyful it is.”) These were his last 
words. 


To-morrow is Hospital Sunday, when the 
annual collections will be made in the various 
churches and chapels of the metropolis in aid 
of the hospitals and dispensaries. These insti- 
tutions number about 14:5, and the income neces- 
sary to support them amounts to more than 
£500,000. The collections have progressively 
increased since the establishment of the fund, 
about ten years ago, but not in proportion to the 
marvellous increase of the population: or the 
growing number of the sick and the suffering. 
After making all abatements that may be re- 
quired by a searching criticism no institutions 
are on the whole better managed or do a larger 
amount of good than our hospitals and dispen- 
saries, although we are among that class of 
social economists who would have less elemosyn- 
ary charity and more of the provident and 
self-helpful spirit. Our institutions “ supported 
by voluntary contributions” are the admiration 
of all our foreign visitors and the glory of our 
country, and there is no form of charity which 
is less open to abuse than our hospitals, or 
which makes a stronger appeal to universal hu- 
man sympathies. Our friends will, no doubt, 
do their duty and respond with accustomed 
liberality to the appeals which will be made to 
them to-morrow. ‘The hospital fund is admir- 
ably and most impartially administered by a 
Council comprising representatives of all the 
religious denominations, including our own, 
working together with the utmost harmony in 
the cause of universal charity. 


Tue Duke of Argyll has introduced into the 
House of Lords a Bill relating to Parliamentary 
oaths. The proposal is that, if a peer or a 
member of Parliament writes that he has a con- 
scientious objection to the form of the oath, or 
that the taking of an oath would have no bind- 
ing effect on his conscience, he may make and 
subscribe a solemn affirmation. This affirma- 
tion would be in the form of the present oath, 
except that the words “ solemnly, sincerely, and 
truly declare and affirm” would be substituted 
for the word “swear,” and the words “So help 
me God” would be omitted. 


Tue address of the Moderator, Professor Mil- 
ligan, at the General Assembly of the Church 
of Scotland last week, shows that some of the 
most enlightened divines across the border still 
cling to that fascinating vision of Comprehen- 
sion which is given up as hopeless by Liberal 
thinkers in other parts of the country. Pro- 
fessor Milligan is held in high esteem both out- 
side and inside his own communion as a, fair- 
minded man, and being a philosopher by pro- 
fession, he does not treat his subject in a one- 


sided fashion as a partisan controversialist. He 
admitted frankly that if the State had to face 
the subject of establishment now for the first time 
it would not endow any sect in Scotland. But 
he argued that the Church’s patrimony having 
been formed by the gifts of men who designed 
them for spiritual purposes, a particular govern- 
ment is no more entitled to apply them to 
secular uses than it would be entitled to lay 
its hand on any other trust funds, and apply 
them to other objects than those for which they 
were expressly destined. Still, however, the 
difficulty remained that these bequests were 
made for the people, and the people are not 
enjoying them. Well, Professor Milligan pleads, 
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let us try our hand, in an earnest and large- 
hearted way, at reconstruction. Are there in- 
superable difficulties lying in the way of that 
consummationP He thinks not. Even the 
Voluntary United Presbyterians accept endow- 
ments when coming in the shape of legacies 
from friends, and why should not they take the 
benefits of bequests made freely to the Church 
long ago? As for the Free Church, there was 
no: indisposition to make concessions to it, if it 
could only be persuaded to return. And as the 
picture of a re-united communion grew under 
the hand of the Moderator, he asked, Why 
should not we even embrace the Scottish Epis- 
copal Church in one great comprehensive con- 
federation P 


Hinpdoorsm, Mavyomepantsm, AND CHRISTIANITY.— 
A lecture was delivered on Wednesday week before 
the University of Oxford, by Professor Monier 
Williams on the three principal religions now con- 
fronting each other in the world. Buddhism, he 
contended, was not entitled to be called a religion, 
for it recognised no God and no immortal soul. 
It was our duty to examine non-Christian systems 
reverently and impartially, and on their best side 
as well as on their worst. Christianity was the 
perfect embodiment of eternal truth, fragments 
of which were scattered through other systems. 
There was more common ground between Hin- 
dooism and Christianity than between Islam and 
Christianity. All three religions asserted the 
unity of God. According to Islam God was abso- 
lutely one, and had never become incarnate. 
According to Hindooism the one God manifested 
Himself in innumerable incarnations and visible 
forms. The Koran and the Veda claimed to be 
the actual words of God. They were objective 
revelations, and had no subjectivity like the 
Christian’s Sacred Scriptures. The feeling after 
truth in Hindooism was remarkably displayed in 
its doctrine of triple manifestations of the God- 
head. The Indian’s daily prayer from the Rig- 
veda might be used by Christians, if ‘‘Sun of 
Righteousness” were substituted for ‘ Sun.” 
Hindooism has no one special founder, and 
Mahomet denied that he was the founder of Islam. 
His mission was to bring back the people of Asia 
to the true Monotheistic creed, which he affirmed 
had existed since Abraham—the first Moslem. 
Yet Islam certainly centered in Mahomet, His 
career was divided into two halves. At Mecca he 
was the earnest religious teacher and enthusiast. 
At Medina he was far more, he was military 
leader, statesman, and king. The Koran grew 
like patchwork, piece after piece, botch after 
botch ; its teaching expanded in response to the 
needs of the mighty forces set in action by 
Mahomet. The Talmud and the spurious gospels 
formed the soil out of which the tangle of later 
doctrine ramified, The heaviest charge against 
Mahomet was that he encouraged by precept and 
example sexual license and a low estimate of 
women. This was a canker ever eating into 
Moslem home life and spreading to Moslem 
national life. It was true that Islam was once 
the soul of progress, but having reached a certain 
point it appeared to lapse backwards, whereas the 
Christian’s career was ever onwards. In some 
parts of India Mahomet and Ali received divine 
honours, and the lowest classes of Hindoos were 
occasionally to be found worshipping at Musselman 
shrines, as Musselmans were at Hindoo shrines. 
The two religions now co-operated harmoniously. 
Temples and mosques were reared side by side, 
Could no treaty of peace be adjusted between 
Islam and Christianity? The lecturer thought 
not. A vast chasm separated the two systems. 
A Trinitarian Christian would have less difficulty 
in coming to terms with Hindooism, notwith- 
standing its repulsive idolatry and its doctrine of 
soul-transmigration, than with Mahomedanism. 
Chistians could never have fellowship with a 
religion which regarded the doctrine of Christ’s 
association with God the Father as a blasphemous 
fable, and offered its adherents a paradise more 
material and carnal than that from which their 
first parents were expelled. 


Hotuoway’s Pitns.—Nervous Debility.—No part of the 
human machine requires more watching than the nervous 
system—upon it hangs health and life itself. These 
Pills are the best regulators and strengtheners of the 
nerves, and the safest general purifiers. Nausea, head- 
ache, giddiness, numbness, and mental apathy yield to 
them, They despatch in a summary manner those diss 
tressing dyspeptic symptoms, stomacbic pains, fulness at 
the pit of the stomach, abdominal distension, and over- 
come both capricious appetites and confined bowels— 
the commonly accompanying signs of defective or de- 
ranged nervous power, Holloway’s Pills are particularly 
recommended to persons of studious and sedentary 
habits, who gradually sink into a nervous and debilitated 
state, unless some such restorative be occasionally taken. 
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Progress. By James Platt. London: Simp- 
kin, Marshall and Co. 1882. 

The best parts of this book and of previous 
books by the same author consist of quotations 
and borrowings. If there is not much original- 
ity shown in such a proceeding there is at an 
rate, in this volume, judgment and taste. The 
borrowings are all-good, and taken from first- 
class minds in thew respective departments of 
thought. But though Mr. Platt is chiefly a 
borrower, he is by no means feeble in thinking 
power of his own. With fine, healthy, active 
natural talents he!might, with a little care, pro- 
duce a book of deep and lasting influence, and 
write like one “ haying authority,” and not as 
an ordinary scribe, if he would only slacken 
speed a little, give himself time to reconsider as 
well as to consider his subject, and to digest in- 
wardly what he has read, marked, and learned. 
So long as he confines himself to strictly come 
mercial matters the reader of his pages finds 
that he is dealing with a very competent and 
experienced man; but, unfortunately, our 
friend has a didactic habit and a tendency to 
give advice with the air of one specially called 
upon to do so, and hence a tendency to go be- 
yond the range of his specialities and to wander 
a little way into realms of natural and moral 
philosophy, and even to touch on the border 
lines of Religion, When he does this he shows 
the insufficiency of his present amount of know- 
ledge and thought, though that is by no means 
despicable. There is nothing false and wrong 
in that which he inculeates and advises; but it 
has all been said before by other writers with 
more depth, and with far more pith and concen- 
trativeness of expression. Truismg and vague 
generalities are the characteristics of his writing 
when he deviates from his proper line. His 
allusions to religion are slight and brief, and 
not marked by any hostility to the faiths of 
other people; but we infer from one or two ex- 
pressions that he himself has by no means a 
vivid assurance of life hereafter. He seems to 
think that human hopes and aspirations in that 
direction have a somewhat unhealthy tendency 
to detach thought, energy and desire from the 
necessary labour and obvious duties of the pre- 
sent life. For our own parts, we have no word 
of approval for those who force their minds into 
rapt expectations of heaven, and repudiate the 
world and its concerns; and we hold it to be a 
sin in any man to shirk the responsibilities and 
neglect the duties of the present hours; but at 
the same time we think that, taking into view 
the fragmentary, incomplete, and unfinished 
state of all human endeavours and their results, 
the finest natures have been irresistibly led to 
the conclusion that there must be supplement 
and continuation of life in some higher sphere, 
where Thought shall grow brighter with light, 
Affection grow warmer with Love, and Activity 
become wider in scope and better in aim and 
issue. And so far from this conviction having 
a tendency to make men supine in the perform- 
ance of mundane duties, it hag had in innumer- 
able instances just the opposite effect. In 
general we think it will be found that no men 
and women have worked more strenuously for 
the good of humanity in this world than those 
who have been animated by belief in another. 

The Irish Land Act comes in for a large share 
of our author’s denunciations, as it did before, if 
we remember rightly, in some of his preceding 
books. We concur in the general principle that 
it is not well for a State to be too paternal 
and a people td be governed too much. Con- 
tracts and agreements between man and man, 
whether referring to rent or other things, are, 


-|in general, better formed and better carried 


out without any legislative meddling, and when 
left to the operation of ordinary human intel- 
ligence, human honour, and human perceptions 
of self-interest and mutual advantage. But it 
now and then happens that contracts are en- 
tered into with all the sagacity and astuteness 
on one side, and nothing but ignorance, inca- 
pacity, and want of foresight on the other. All 
the axioms of political economy need in prac- 
tical life and the actual intercourse of men to 
be brought into union with the moral senti- 
ments, so that the one may impregnate the 
other. But moral sentiments are things far too 
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subtle and delicate to be dealt with by Parlia-| W. S. Seton-Karr, whose main object it is to 


ments and Courts of Law. Those agencies are 
quite unfit for such a work. : 

Society, however, requires for its peace, order 
and security, that all the transactions between 
man and that should be not only “legal” but 


just, not otily formal and exact according to | P 


“the bond,” but fair, considerate, and humane 
decording to the higher requirements of moral 
feeling. The subtle and beautiful elements of 
true justice which Parliaments can never effec- 
tually make or control should, in practical life, 
mingle with those imperfect forms of justice 
which Parliaments do originate and can control. 
If this blending and mingling be neglected by 
society there ensues sooner or later violence and 
rebellion. The laws of political economy having 
been left to work without their proper‘accom- 
paniments of the moral’ sentiments to modify 
ind meliorate their action, at last lose their 
natural beneficence; they engender irritation 
instead of content, and lead to political disorder 
so serious that the Government itself is obliged 
to intervene and form courts for the remodelling 
of contracts upon principles that ought volun- 
tarily to have been adopted in the first instance 
by those who formed them. Government inter- 
vention is bad as a precedent, very sad and 
regrettable; fcr Parliaments, however excellent 
may be their intentions, never possess all the 
knowledge which is necessary to manage these 
delicate matters well. If men in their contracts 
and agreements will of their own accord act 
considerately and equitably one to another, 
there will be no need of legislative intervention. 
The less of it the better. But if men will not so 
act, and allow discontent to inflame into passion, 
Government itself is ultimateky obliged by 
political necessity to make an endeavour to 
torce the wanting moral elements into the acti- 
vity of the legal ones and to do by the awkward 
and irritating agency of an Act of Parliament 
that which shold have been quietly, privately, 
and yoluntarily done from a feeling of natural 
equity or Christian duty. 

If all the mercantile information and sound 
advice on business management in this volume 
could be separated from its other contents it 
would form one of the most valuable little 
manuals of the kind we have ever seen; for the 
writer is a sound free trader, with a clear per- 
ception of all protection fallacies, however spe- 
ciously disguised. He will have nothing to do 
with special “interests ” when they are opposed 
to the general welfare. He writes like a man of 
large experience, of well-tested principles and 
of honourable feeling. There is a good deal in 
this little volume thatis extraneous, unnecessary, 
and not pleasing; but that is more or less the 
case with every book, and the reader who is 
generously intent to pick out from a volume 
only that which is good may certainly find 
enough of it here to reward him for his pains. 

EA 
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The Contemporary Review. Strahan and Co. 
T'he Nineteenth Century. Kegan Paul and Co. 

This month we place the Contemporary first 
in point of both variety and interest, 

Ireland occupies the most. prominent place in 
both the Reviews; there are no less than three 
articles in each bearing on the great question of 
the day. The Contemporary opens with two 
articles written from the Home Rule point of 
view, which show that this aspect of the contro- 
versy of ages is rapidly coming into the range 
of what is called “ practical politics.” The first 
is “ Self-Government for Ireland,” by G. B. 
Finch; the second is “Ireland Under the Legis- 
lative Union,” by W. J. O’Neill Daunt. Both 
give a sad picture of English misgovernment 
and the failure of our statesmen to comprehend 
the real wants of Ireland, and both declare that 
the radical disease of Ireiand is the want of a 
domestic legislaturein harmony with the national 
sentiment. What the majority of the people 
really want is the abolition of landlordism, and 
that cannot be done without an enormous pecu- 
niary compensation. And as regards a local 
legislature it seems obviously just that Ireland 
should be treated as a colony with its own 
government and its own laws, or made as inte- 
grala part of the British Empire as Wales or 
Yorkshire, The present system only perpetuates 
memories of past wrongs. ‘There is also an 
instructive article on “Judicial Rents,” by 


show that the relation'of Zemindar and Ryot, or 
landlord and tenant in Bengal, bears a fair 
analogy to that whichis attempted to be set 
up in [reland, and that the recovery of Irish 
rents by judicial process should be fenced and 
rotected by all the safeguards found imperative 
in India during nearly a century of administration 
devoted to a thorough examination of the great 
question of rents, revenue and the ownership of 
the soil. In the Nineteenth Century we have two 
articles under the common heading “Home 
Rule,” by the Marquis of Blandford and by 
Justin McCarthy, M.P., and both are designed 
to break down the prevailing ‘prejudice that 
Home Rule is a theory which is not even to be 
allowed a hearing. The Marquis of Blandford 
maintains that *‘ the landed class in Ireland 
have been from time immemorial the bane of 
the country, and have shown themselves in- 
capable of identifying themselves in any way 
with the Irish people.” He is in favour of a 
far more extended form of local government, and 
adds that, pending the purchase of their interest, 
the landlords would do well to consider the 
present Land Act as the charter of their 
liberties, instead of characterising it as an act 
of spoliation. Mr. Justin McCarthy makes it 
quite clear what the Home Rulers really want, 
and at the same time points out that the in- 
terests of Ireland are not necessarily divided 
from those of England in the matter of Im- 
perial taxation, or of postal arrangements, or. of 
colonial and foreign policy, or even of tariffs 
and commercial treaties. There is also a long 
article on “ Ireland,” by Harl Grey, who charac- 
teristically criticises the policy of both the great 
parties in the State, and, in accordance with his 
whig principles and traditions, strongly objects 
to the Coercion Act, and condemns the policy of 
punishing men for being suspected. Harl Grey 
warmly censures the whole Irish policy of the 
Government, and of Mr. Gladstone in particu- 
lar, and impartially objects to every proposition 
from every quarter, without, suggesting any 
policy of his own, except that “the one great 
need of Ireland at the present moment is to re- 
establish security and the reign of law.” This 
is a simple platitude, but unfortunately the 
noble writer does not suggest how it can be 
carried into effect, so that his paper hardly 
comes within the range of “practical politics.” 
The other articles on politics in the Nineteenth 
Century are ‘Peel and Cobden,” a very in- 
teresting sketch of two great men of kindred 
genius, by Professor Goldwin Smith; “The 
Birmingham Caucus,” a not very intelligent 
denunciation by the renegade Liberal, Mr. W. 
T. Marriott, M.P., of the admirable local or- 
ganisation created by Mr. Chamberlain and 
his friends ; “The Allies : a Political Dialogue,” 
written from the Conservative point of view, by 
H.D. Traill; and “The Friends of the Farmer,” 
in which J. Woulfe Flanagan reviews recent 
works on the Land Question by Mr. Kay, Mr. 
Caird, Mr. G. C. Brodick, M. de Lavergne and 
Arthur Arnold, M.P., defending the existing 
English system, and reasoning, inconclusively 
as we think, against peasant ownership, while 
admitting some of its brilliant triumphs. 
Theology is not strongly represented in either 
Review this month. In the Contemporary the 
principal article is the second part of the valu- 
able treatise on “The Philosophy of Religion,” 
by Dr. A. M. Fairbairn, the president-elect of 
the Congregational Union, who discusses the 
religious philosophy of Schelling and Hegel with 
singular acuteness and learning. Mr. Francis 
Peek also has an essay on “ Science and Re- 
velation,” which cannot be regarded asa valuable 
contribution to the subject, inasmuch as he evi- 
dently knows but little of science, and regards 
Scripture-revelation as an infallible authority. If 
in any respect itcomes into conflict with the ascer- 
tained conclusions of science, it is, he says, not the 
sacred writings but our own views of them that 
are wrong and have to be modified. ‘Chis is 
mere trifling with a momentous subject. The 
remaining articles in the Contemporary are, 
“The Boundaries of Astronomy,” in which 
Professor Robert S. Ball traces some parts of 
the boundary line which divides the truths 
established in astronomy from those parts of 
the science which must be regarded as more or 
less hypothetical; “ Notes on the Royal Aca- 
demy SHxhibition,’ written in a somewhat 
caustic tone by Harry Quilter; “ Henri Heine,” 
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a delightful “family portrait ”’ by Nina H. Ken- 

nard, founded on a little work recently published 

by the poet’s grand-niece, the Princess Della 
Rocca; ‘* Newton and Darwin,” in which R. A. 

Proctor shows that the work of Darwin is akin 

to that of Newton, in that it extends indefinitely 

our conception of the range of natural laws; 

“The Revival of Italian Industry,” a gratifying 

report of material and intellectual progress in 

the peninsula, by Professor Leoni Levi; and, 

finally, ‘‘ Alter Orbis,” by Edward A. Freeman, 

D.C.L. This last article is directed against the 

Channel Tunnel scheme, Mr. Freeman main- 

taining that the insular character of Britain is its 

greatness as a separate world lying outside the 

world of the Continent. With this article 

should be read the “Three Sennets” imme- 

diately preceding, by Alfred Austin, “ written in » 
mid-channel,” which are yery spirited and; 
patriotic. The preponderance of intelligent. 
opinion and of more or less reasonable sentiment 
is certainly against the Channel scheme. . 

In the Nineteenth Century there are but 
three papers besides those above noticed ; “The 
Tower of London,” an historical and architec- 
tural sketch by Algernon B. Mitford; ‘* Shake- 
spearian Criticism,’ one of Walter Pollock’s 
delightful essays; and “Thought-Reading,” a 
joint contribution by Professor Barrett, Edmund 
Gurney, and F. W. H. Myers, with a postscript 
by the editor, all which, with all due respect to 
these accomplished writers, seems to us to be 
the apotheosis of —humbug. 

It will be seen that the Contemporary is 
gaining the start of its powerful rival. 

—_— 


Short Hotices. 


Epoch of Reform 1830-1850. By Justin 
McCarthy, M.P., Author of ‘A History of Our 
Own Times.” Longmans, 1882. 

This is one of the most valuable books of that 
yery instructive series “‘ Epochs of Modern History,” 
because the history of the preceding generation is’ 
often less known to the youth of the present age 
than the history of preceding centuries, which has 
been more or less closely studied at school ‘and: 
college. The object of the little work, which is 
written in the attractive style of the author's 
“ History of Our Own Times,” is to give’a clear 
and concise account of the changes in our political’ 
system, from the introduction of Lord Grey’s first 
Reform Bill to the death of Sir Rober$ Peel. That’ 
epoch of reform encloses a group of constitutional 
changes so important as to entitle it to a distinct 
place in the history of England. Lord Grey’s Re 
form Bill established the basis of a popular suf- 
frage, gave representation to the great industrial 
towns, and abolished many old-standing anomalies 
and sources of corruption. The tithe system was 
brought to an end in Ireland. Slavery was banished 
from our colonies for ever. The working of women 
and children in mines and factories was placed 
under wholesome regulation. The foundation of a 
system of national education wa laid. Our penal 
code was made human and reasonable. The corn 
laws were repealed. These changes, and others 
hardly less important, are the birth of that mar- 
vellous period of political activity. Moreover, dur-. 
ing this epoch of Reform the relations of the Sove- 
reign to Parliament, and of Parliament to the 
people, were established on a well-defined and satis- 
factory principle. The manner in which all these 
changes were brought about is a lesson of the 
deepest political interest to every student. The 
author has been especially anxious to show how the 
policy which opens the way to reform is the true 
antidote to the spirit of revolution, and how our 
English Statesmen had learnt the wisdom, then al- 
most unknown on the Continent, of yielding in time 
to the clear expression of public opinion, even when 
it ran counter to deeply-rooted class prejudices and 
strong political convictions. The author has given 
a clear picture of the leading men on both sides 
during this stirring epoch of reform. He justly 
reminds us that the more vivid an impression we 
can form of the appearance, the bearing and the 
personal peculiarities of a Statesman, the more 
likely shall we be to understand the part hoe has 
taken in public affairs, and the purposes and prin- 
ciples which inspired him. No period of equal 
length in English history includes a greater nuraber 
of remarkable figures than the statesmen, orators, 
and politicians from Lord Grey, Lord John Russell, 
and O’Connell, to Sir Robert Peel, Lord Palmerston 
and Mr. Cobden, + Lie 
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What I Saw in Norway. (Manchester: Johnson 
and Rawson. 18§2.)—We have read with so much 
interest two former books by the author of this 
little work, describing his Continental holidays, 
that we were quite prepared to give a cordial recep- 
tion to his account of a month’s visit to Norway. 
The holiday traveller is the Rev. W. Harrison, 
Unitarian minister of Glossop, who gives so plea- 
sant an account of his cheap Norwegian tour last 
summer that the present writer quite longed to be 
one of the party. He goes over ground which is still 
fresher, though it is rapidly losing its novelty, than 
the ordinary Continental tour, and his little book is 
really quite a valuable little guide for that portion 
of Norway he describes. There is a pleasant vein 
of humour throughout his narrative, and he is evi- 
dently one of those model travellers who are dis- 
posed to make the best of everything and to look 
upon the favourable side of the men and customs 
of other countries, His journey cost him just £25, 
and for that moderate expenditure he had a month’s 
holiday of almost unalloyed enjoyment. 

The Life of Charles Darwin. With British Opi- 
nions on Evolution. (London : G. W. Bacon.)—Mr, 
Bacon, the well-known publisher in the Strand, has 
published in a pamphlet form the Times memoir of 
Darwin, together with an account of the funeral, 
and In Memoriam articles from various papers, 
metropolitan, provincial, and foreign, making alto- 
gether a compendious account of the great natural- 
ist, and the principal features of his scientific 
teaching. It is remarkable that while Darwin from 
the first has been knownand studied by the cultured 
few, if was only on occasion of his death that 
the attention of the great mass of the public was 
drawn to his great work, and only then that the 
conviction was brought home to the whole nation 
that one of the greatest men of this century had 
been living a quiet student-life in our midst. Our 
prophets are never duly honoured until they have 
passed away. 

Elements of Morality in Easy Lessons, for Home 
and School Teaching. By Mrs. Charles Bray. 
(London. Longmans, Green, andCo. 1882.)—We 
are able to give this book very high commendation. 
It is happily free from that confusion of thought as 
to the true basis of morals which characterises 80 
many attempts of the same kind; and, in a series 
of thirty-one short lessons, overflowing with bright, 
sparkling suggestion, it covers well nigh the 
whole ground of conduct, from the first early 
impulses of dawning consciousness to a reverent 
appreciation of our union with the unseen. It 
must prove exceedingly valuable ,to fboth school 
teachers and parents. 

Cookery and Housekeeping ; a Manual of Domestic 
Economy for Large and Small Families.—By Mrs. 
Henry Reeve.—Longman, 1882.—The writer, who 
bears a name well-known to most of our readers, 
has for many years given her attention to those 
branches of domestic economy which deal with the 
food of households on a moderate scale, where 
importance is attached to good cookery and to 
great variety of dishes. She now gives the results 
of her long experience to the public in a very 
attractive form. It is one of the best books of the 
kind we know for households of the well-to-do class, 
but is not adapted for families who are obliged to 
study economy. There are several full page coloured 
illustrations, and a large number of wood-cuts. 

_Good Words brings to a close, we are happy to say, 
Mrs. Oliphant’s story “Lady Jane,” the feeblest 
and most ineffective which she has ever written, in 
which there is not a single character that interests 
us, the hero being a muff and the heroine a noodle. 
There are continuations of two far more effective 
tales, ‘‘ Kept in the Dark,” by Anthony Trollope, 
with illustrations by Millais, and ‘‘The Golden 
Shaft,” by C. Gibbon. There is the second part 
of Mr. Joseph Thomson’s ‘Adventures on the 
Rovuma,” and of Dr. W. F. Stevenson’s “ Bible 
Truths and Eastern Ways.” The bold meteorolo- 
gist Clement L. Wragge gives an interesting illus- 
trated chapter of ‘‘ Watching the Weather on Ben 
Nevis,” and Miss E. J. Whately has a fine sketch 
of the pathetic career of ‘Frederick Chapin,” 
with a life-like portrait of the great musician. Two 
remaining articles will probably attract more at- 
tention than all the others, Bret Harte’s personal 
reminiscences of ‘‘ Longfellow” in a brief interview 
twelve years ago; and the first of Professor Robert- 
son Smith’s papers on ‘‘ The Place of the Old Testa- 
ment in the Christian Church,” which seems to be 
a popular version of the work not long ago reviewed 
in these columns, 


The Day of Rest brings to a conclusion Hesba 
Stretton’s story ‘ The Lord’s -Pursebearers.” 
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Among other contributions are an interesting ac- 
count of an expedition “To the North Cape,” by 
the Rev. J. F. Buckler ; ‘‘ An Incident in the Life of 
John Barker,” by Reuben Ashe; and the always 
charming ‘Children’s Pages,” by ‘ Prudentia.” 
There is so little difference between “The Day of 
Rest” and ‘‘The Sunday Magazine ” that we are 
not at all surprised to learn that they are in future 
to be incorporated in one; and we should be 
thankful if a good many other magazines could be 
merged into one another in the same way. Both 
are doing a good work in supplying healthy literary 
food for Sunday reading, characterised by a fervent 
religious spirit, entirely free from bigotry and ex- 
clusiveness. 

The Journal of the National Indian Association 
has for its principal feature this month the im- 
portant lecture on ‘‘ Female Education in Bengal,” 
by Pundit Shivanalt Shastri, who gives some valu- 
able suggestions in the direction of reform. Other 
articles are “ Snakes and Snake Charmers in India,” 
a review of ‘‘ Vernacular Scientific Books,” and 
“Female Education in Mysore.” 

We have received from Messrs. Cassell, in addi- 
tion to the magazines noticed last week :— 

The Family Physician, Part XXIX. 

Cassell’s Illustrated Universal History, Part 1X. 

The New Testament Commentary for English 
Readers, edited by Bishop Ellicott, Part XXVII. 

The Bible Educator, edited by Dean Plumptre, 
Part III. 

We have received from Messrs. Longman Realities 
of Irish Life, a cheap reprint in the Sunbeam Series 
of the graphic work by W. Steuart Trench, which 
made so strong an impression on its publication 
many years ago, and has painful interest when read, 
in connection with the present crisis; and The New 
Testament, Part I., of an exact reproduction of 
a richly illustrated work which was published many 
years ago at a very high price and was greatly 
appreciated for its artistic beauty. 


—_—— 


Witerary Hotes, 


Mr, J. A. Doyzz, Fellow of All Souls’ College, 
Oxford, is engaged upon a work treating of ‘‘ Tho 
English in America,” with special reference to the 
States of Virginia, Maryland, and the Carolinas. 

Tue Century magazine for June contains an un- 
published essay by Cardinal Newman on “‘ The In- 
spiration of the Bible,” together with a portrait of 
the author for a frontispiece. 

AN examination for four open scholarships at 
University College School will be held on July 4 
and following days. 

Tux proposed memorial to the late Mr, Darwin is 
not to be a portrait, but the committee contemplate 
a bust, or, if possible, a statue. 

THE Academy says that Emerson has left a large 
store of unpublished papers: Of these it is under- 
stood that his correspondence with Carlyle will be 
the first published. It covers a period of nearly 
forty years. A life of Emerson, by Mr. J. Eliot 
Cabot, who is described by the Literary World as 
his literary executor, may also be expected in due 
season. 

Mr. Joun C. Francts, the sole surviving son of 
Mr. John Francis, has succeeded his father as pub- 
lisher of the Atheneum and Notes and Queries. 

Tue Atheneum says that the ancestors of the 
poet Longfellow were originally settled in Yorkshire. 
The local papers say that in a sale which has just 
taken place at Bradford there was an old chest from 
a farmhouse at Ilkley, which upon its centre panel 
bore the following inscription :—“ Jon Longfellow 
and Mary Rogers was marryed ye tenth daye off 
April, Anno Dm. 1664.” 

Natupz is publishing from week to week a valuable 
series of articles on ‘‘ The Life and Work of Charles 
Darwin,” under the superintendence of Mr. Romanes. 
It states that a committee has been formed of gen- 
tlemen of the highest influence, comprising the 
leading foreign ministers, the two archbishops, and 
the best known names in all ranks and professions, 
for the. purpose of establishing a fund associated 
with Mr, Darwin’s name, the proceeds of which will 
be devoted to the furtherance of biological science. 

Mr. J. W. Macnraut, lecturer at Balliol, has printed 
privately some specimens of his forthcoming prose 
translation of the ‘ Aineid.” Mr, Mackail’s object 
isto produce a readable translation that shall be 
strictly literal, and it seems likely, judging from the 
printed specimens, that he may possibly be success- 
ful in his difficult undertaking. 7 
|, A NEW objection to the want of an international 
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copyright between England and America has been 
felt by the editors of the ‘‘Encyclopadia Britan- 
nica,” who have lately experienced some difficulty 
in securing the literary assistance of American 
authors, owing to the reprinting of that work by a 
Philadelphia publishing house, who, not content 
with reproducing the English contributions, have 
pirated the American articles as well. 

Tux South London Free Library—the only one 
in South London—is for a time closed, as a reply 
to the authorities of Lambeth, who have demanded 
payment of rates by the library, which, it is con- 
tended, is exempt by an Act of Parliament. The 
Library has been for four years supported chiefly 
by non-local subscriptions. 

Miss Mary Rosinson has written for Harper's 
Magazine an article onthe career of Dante G. 
Rossetti. Miss Robinson has had the advantage of 
consulting Dante Rossetti’s brother with regard to 
the biographical facts of which her summary may 
thus be regarded as an authentic record within the 
limits of its range. 

Mr. Moncurr D. Conway is engaged on a work 
embodying recollections of Emerson and his friends 
at Concord. The volume, which will be entitled 
“Concordia,” and illustrated, relates especially to 
the time when Thoreau and Hawthorne were living 
in the village, Mr. Conway will also give the 
result of his studies of Emerson’s works and ob- 
servations of his influence as a religious teacher 
on American life and thought. 

A Lonerettow Memorian Association has been 
established at Boston, Massachusetts, to erect a 
public memorial to the poet near his home at 
Cambridge in the same State. In their appeal to 
the public the committee state that their aim is to 
testify to future generations the tender respect in 
which the pure and gentle life of Longfellow was 
held by his contemporaries. 


—_— 


Acep Mryisrers’ Socmry.—The anniversary 
meeting of the Society for the Relief of Aged and 
Infirm Protestant Dissenting Ministers was held at 


‘| 56, Old Bailey, on May 30. The society was formed 


in 1818, to give assistance to pastors who, when 
compelled by age and other infirmities to resign 
their office, are left without adequate means of sup- 
port. Sixty cases of this kind have been aided 
during the past year, the grants to which have 
amounted to £607. More than £27,000 have been 
thus distributed since the formation of the society. 
The committee would be glad to extend their efforts 
where a little additional relief would diffuse more 
gratitude aud joy in many hearts and homes, 
Philip Cadby, Hsq., St. Peter’s-square, Hammer- 
smith, is the treasurer, and the Rey. E. Rogers, of 
No. 2, The Villas, South Norwood Hill, is the 
secretary. Among the Presbyterian managers are 
the Revs, Dr. Sadler and T, L. Marshall, and Messrs 
F. Nettlefold and John Warren. 

Newnuam Coituecy.—The Vice-Principalship of 
Newnham College, with the charge of the north 
hall, which will be resigned by Mrs. Henry Sidg- 
wick in October next, has been offered to, and 
accepted by, Miss Helen Gladstone. The Council 
of Newnham College will award, on the results of 
the higher local examination, in June, 1883, three 
scholarships of £50 for two years, given respec- 
tively by the Companies of the Clothworkers, the 
Drapers, and the Goldsmiths, and the Cobden 
Scholarship of £50 for two years, given by Mrs. 
Stephen Winkworth. These scholarsbips will be 
continued for a third year to promising students 
preparing for Tripos examinations. The council 
will also award one or more scholarships of £35 
for one year, open only to candidates who have 
not commenced residence. Mr. Stephen Wink- 
worth has recently given to Newnham College a 
scholarship of £50 for three years, which will 
probably be awarded, in addition to the scholar- 
ships already announced for this year. 

Tue Revised VERSION oF THE BIBLE IN GER- 
mANy.—The Committee appointed in 1863, at 
Hisenach, for the revision of Luther’s translation 
of the Bible, has held its last meeting at Halle, 
and there is every prospect that the Revised 
Version will soon appear. Out of the thirty original 
revisers, fourteen only remain, sixteen having died 
since the work began. No alteration of Luther’s 
translation has been admitted unless sanctioned 
by two-thirds of the Committee. The next step 
will be the publication of the text, as now revised, 
in order to submit it to the judgment of the theo- 
logical faculties in the Universities, and to the 
criticisms of scholars, as well as to the public at 
large. After their remarks have been received 
and considered, which may take two or three years 
more, the new version will be published and re- 
commended for adoption to all Protestant 
churches in Germany , 
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Our Contenrporaries. 


MODERN JEWISH LITERATURE. 

The Jewish Chronicle, referring to ‘the out- 
burst of Jewish literature among Christian 
Hebraists that has characterised the past ten 
years,” writes :— 

Since the time of Lightfoot, Selden and Spencer, 
England has never possessed so many men of such 
acquirements in Rabbinical literature, and the two 
flourishing epochs may probably be traced to a 
similar cause. As it was after the preparation for 
the Authorised Version of 1611 that the earlier 
school arose, 80 we may conjecture that the later 
scholars owe their interest in Hebrew studies to the 
revision of that version which has now been going 
on since 1871, Itis at any rate to this fact that 
we can trace the predominant care for Biblical 
exegesis and Hebrew grammar that has been dis- 
played by the Oxford school. It is, however, to be 
hoped that the movement will lead, as in the case 
of Lightfoot and Selden, to a renewed investigation 
of Jewish law as a development of Biblical legisla- 
tion. There is one point of difference between the 
two epochs which marks a great advance since the 
seventeenth. Saving some acquaintance of Hugh 
Broughton, the master of Lightfoot, with Jewish 
Rabbis of the Continent, the earlier school were 
unconnected with the leading streams of Jewish 
tradition. Nowadays,jon the other hand, we have to 
trace to the influence of two Jewish scholars the 
thorough scholarship which characterises the 
modern English representatives of Jewish learning, 
Dr. Neubauer, at Oxford, and Dr, Schiller Szinessy, 
at Cambridge, have been the motive causes of the 
new movement, and, if Englishmen of other creeds 
haye shown but little appreciation of the fact, it 
should be the more heartily recognised by English 
Jews. We regret that we cannot as yet trace a 
native school of Jewish Hebraists to the indefatig- 
able exertions of Dr. Friedlander, a worthy third 
in the triumyirate of Jewish scholarship in England. 

OLD TESTAMENT CRITICISM. 

The Athencewm, reviewing Professor Robertson 
Smith’s new work on the Prophets of Israel, 
writes :— 


The criticism of the Old Testament is at present 
in a transition state. Unlike that of the New, 
which is pretty well settled in the opinion of the 
best scholars, the discussion of the Jewish records 

has not resulted in conclusions which competent 
critics can agree in accepting. Possibly a few years 
may witness a different state of opinion, but that is 
by no means certain. When we look at the various 
theories which haye been broached—the specula- 
tions of Von Bohlen and George respecting the 
Pentateuch and the counter current set in motion 
by Tuch and others ; the sweeping criticism 
initiated by Graf, which has been carried forward 
by eager disciples and is now predominant—it is 
impossible to believe that opinion has settled down 
on a permanent basis, There exist in many 
quarters a craving for new views, a curious search 
for hidden ideas, a love of microscopic analysis or 
of fine distinctions, which prompt enthusiastic in- 
quirers to put forth conceptions fresh and startling, 
though they be crude or untenable. Young 
German scholars are peculiarly liable to this temp- 
tation, and even English ones are apt to yield to it, 
In the present state of knowledge regarding the 
books composing the Jewish Bible, their text, their 
times, their genesis, their editing, their interpreta- 
tion, a critic is bound to be cautious. The last 
word about them has not been said. Inquiry is 
still in progress and may lead to some results con- 
trary to those which are Jpopular. If scholars are 
divided even at the present time, they may be much 
more so by-and-by, when new men rise up to dis- 
pute the ground on which various critics have con- 
fidently posted themselves, 


The Spectator, ina review of the same work, 
writes :— 

Like revolutions generally, the critical revolution 
is busily engaged in devouring its own children, 
Already those who were in the van a dozen years 
ago are superseded and out of ‘date. Such names 
as Ewald, Schrader, and Dillman have become the 
Girondins of a new advance, which has found its 
Robespierre in Wellhausen. Already there are 
signs of the advent of a critic who will be to Well- 
hausen what Wellhausen has been to Ewald. 


In concluding his review, the writer thinks 
he is justified in asking from the critics some 


adequate explanation of such astounding literary 
ability, and such marvellous dramatic power as 
are shown in the Old Testament writings :— 


We venture to tell them that this ought to be 
their first task, They show a marvellous ignorance 
of the forces which mould and guide human 
character, of the laws of human imagination, and 
of the facts of human life, if they imagine that any 
amount of literary analysis of the documents of 
the Old Testament, or any comparison, however 
minute, of the legislations with the history, will en- 
able them to dispense with this necessary task. 
The writers of the Old Testament and their repre- 
sentation of the history of Israel will maintain 
possession of the field, until the critics learn the 
secret of the marvellous verisimilitude of reality 
and appearance of historic truth which these writers 
have been able to impart to the writings of the old 
Testament, Nor will diligent dissection of docu- 
ments and minute analysis of the historical books 
ever lead them into possession of this open secret. 
They seem to us to be altogether on a false scent, 
and,fhave followed their microscopic investigations 
to such minuteness as to be unconscious of the 
greater difficulties which await their own solution 
cf the problem. One of these we have briefly 
stated, and space prevents us from naming others. 
Weighted as the traditional view is with innumer- 
able difficulties, it still makes a less demand on 
human belief than the view which Dr. Smith re- 
gards as demonstrated. The inevitable conclusion 
is, that the last word on Old Testament criticism is 
not yet spoken. The final solution, if ever we have 
a final solution, will probably be as far removed 
from the view of Dr. Smith as it will be removed 
from the traditional view. For notwithstanding 
the ability of its .advocates, their acknowledged 
scholarship, and their undoubted love of truth, we 
must say that a theory which postulates the exist- 
ence of unknown writers of the skill, deftness, 
and power of those of the Exile period, is, on the 
face of it, incredible. 


‘THE DECAY OF PREACHING.” 


The Chicago Advance devotes a leader to Mr, 
Mahaffy’s book on ‘‘ The Decay of Modern Preach- 
ing,” and says:—‘* The burden of this Dublin 
Professor’s charge, that the day for preaching has 
mostly gone by, is stuff and nonsense, Never, 
since the world began bearing on its bosom beneath 
the infinitely pitying eye of God its burden of im. 
mortal human souls was there evergreater need of, 
or more inspiring opportunities for, true preaching, 
by the living voice of the men of God, than there 
is to-day; and that, too, in poor distracted Ireland 
as wellas in this vast America, Modern society 
has not outgrown, it is not likely to outgrow, the 
sacred preacher. Times have changed no doubt; 
but not so as to leave less necessity for that conse- 
crated personal leadership, instruction, argument, 
appeal, instant enforcement, the inspiration and 
propulsion of the many under the oratorical spell 
of one man whose heart and brain and extire na- 
ture shall be set burning with God’s own thought, 
presence, love and communicated power, in the 
supreme sacrament of true gospel preaching, which 
transforms truth into character. Say that the 
preacher’s calling is more exacting than eyer; 
granted ; but so is jthe ‘popular need fof it. The 
only thing that is true in the book referred to is, 
that the preaching of the time should be swited to 
the time. And in demanding this, on the part of 
our theological seminaries, and then of the ministers 
themselves, however exactingly, there will be no 
injustice. Only, let it be remembered, the main 
part of our religious necessities are such as are 
common to all ages, to all days, and to men in all 
places.” 


os 


CREMATION, 


The Pall Mall Gazette, in an article on thig 
subject, writes :— 

The chief objections to cremation are thoge 
which are made by those who plead religious 
principles, and by those who lay stress upon 
the impossibility of procuring evidence as to 
poisoning after the victim has been cremated. The 
first objection is not serious, and in Italy, according 
to M. Martin, the clergy have already accepted the 
process, and are now seeking permission to place 
the funeral urns containing the ashes of the in- 
cinerated faithful within the walls of their churches, 
The difficulty as to poisoning is more important, 
and it undoubtedly constitutes an objection to the 
new system, But the cases in which poisoning is 
discovered by ‘exhumation are few, Only three 


cases have occurred in Paris in eight years, and in 
two of them a close examination of the corpse 
which would be obligatory before cremation would 
have led to its detection. Many poisovs are undis- 
coverable by exhumation, and others, such as arsenic, 
antimony, lead, &c., can be detected in the ashes of 
the crematory furnace or in the fumes which are 
given off in the process. At Milan the presence 
of arsenic in the ashes of poisoned dogs has 
been repeatedly discovered; but of course in cases 
where the surviving relative was the guilty party the 
ashes would not be allowed to remain for any time 
in the funeral urn. On the whole, notwithstanding 
the pleas urged by its advocates, cremation can 
hardly fail to increase to a small degree the chances 
of a poisoner’s escape. 


THE REVISED NEW TESTAMENT. 


Referring to the pamphlet recently published 
entitled “The Revisers and the Greek Text of 
the New Testament,” by two members of the 
New Testament Company, the following occurs 
in the Church of England Pulpit and Beclesias- 
tical Review :— 


What amount of influence has been exerted on 
the public mind by the articles in the Quarterly 
Review on the Revised Version of the New Testa- 
ment it is not easy to ascertain; but it is probable 
that, while their tone and spirit haveSbeen widely 
felt to be offensive and repelling, a:not inconsider- 
able amount of uneasiness and doubt has been 
created in regard to the merits of the Revisers’ 
work. Strong assertion, unfaltering self-confidence, 
contemptuous depreciation, an ostentatious display 
of learning-—these are things which, in spite of the 
sober judgment, are apt to make an impression, 
and to steal a verdict which ought to have been 
withheld till sound arguments should have been 
produced{and critical capacity evinced. The general 
reader, familiar with the better characteristics of 
Anglican scholarship, might easily be led to think 
that articles so blazing with passionate vituperation 
and scorn could scarcely have been penned by an 
English Churchman, unless his contention had the 
strongest grounds in its favour, and from the high 
character of the periodical which admitted and 
adopted them, the inference might well be drawn 
that they must be very much more than tales, “full 
of sound and fury, signifying nothing.” In this 
way, apart from any real solidity or logical cogency 
in them, these notorious articles have probably pro- 
duced a considerable effect on the minds of those 
who were neither acquainted with the subject, nor 
initiated in the open secret of their authorship, If 
any such be among our readers, we recommend 
them to study the quiet, dignified reply, which in 
the pamphlet named above, two of the Revisers 
have given to the world. We can promise then 
that they will not encounter here anything justly 
offensive to Christian feeling, or to the honest love 
oftruth. In these pages there is no reckless asser- 
tion, no calumnious imputation of eyil motives, no 
insolent pelting with opprobrioug epithets, no in- 
candid misrepresentation, no misquoting of 
authorities, no pretension to infallibility, ,The 
Revisers write like scholars, gentlemen, and 
Christians ; patient in collecting, and scrupulously 
honest in weighing all attainable evidence, and 
without fear or favour making it their one object 
to ascertain the truth. And it is not to defend 
themselves that they write, but to rescue the truth 
from perversion. As they well say, “ Silence is the 
best reply to flouts and gibes, But the questions 
which are connected with the text of the Greek 
Testament are so important and lie so far out of 
the track of the ordinary reader that we cannot 
allow the reviewer’s observations upon this subject 
to remain wholly unanswered.” How the reviewer 
fares in their hands, and what a sorry figure he 
becomes as his rhetorical disguise is stripped off 
and the reality appears in its naked proportions, 
how the tempestuous wave of his invective is 
shattered against the rock of solid fact, and dis- 
persed in harmless froth; how scholarly skill, like 
an inevitable Nemesis, tracks him down through 
his fallacies and misstatements—all this may be 
seen in the pages before us. It is the old story of 
the practical uselessness of an ill-digested mass of 
learning, apart from the faculty to use it rightly. 
So to compare small things with great, haye we 
known fourth-rate preachers and writers, innocent 
of the very elements of logic and exegesis, go on 
supporting their private crotchets by fluent quota- 
tion and exposition entirely to their own satisfac- 
tion, while to the more intelligent spectator it was 
manifest that they were vainly floundering in inter- 
minable quagmires of nonsense. 
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RELIGION AND SCIENCE. 

The Lancet states thatas a matter of fact it does 
not think there are many, if any, of the true workers 
in science who are absolutely unbelievers, or disbe- 
lievers, in the Unknown. There is a heroic im- 
pulse which leads men to deny what they cannot 
understand, but at heart they must and do make 
thls reservation, ‘‘so far as our present knowledge 
extends ;” and this reservation is the very seed and 
essence of faith. The scientist draws as largely on 
fiction for the solution of his difficulty when he 
affirms that life is an attribute or property of 
protoplasm, as the non-scientist can do when he 
accepts and adopts the doctrine that man lives be- 
cause the Creator breathed into his nostrils the 
breath of life, and that all life, whether that of 
plants or animals, came from God. In short, science 
gains nothing in point of precision by scepticism in 
matters of religion. The scientist simply draws on 
conjecture in his own province to compensate him 
for the lack of that aid which is offered him from 
the province of Revelation. The professed ‘‘ Ma- 
terialist ’ has no ground for the belief he hugs that 
he is a stronger-minded and more rational man 
than his brother who believes in the Bible story of 
creation; because the scientific hypothesis of life 
in {protoplasm is equally incredible if we come to 
demonstrable facts, and requires not less ‘‘ credu- 
lity” if we speak of inferences, This is the sum 
of the whole dispute of Science versus Faith. 


MR. MATTHEW ARNOLD AND THE DISSENTING 
IDEAL, 


In a paper contributed by Mr. Arnold to the 
Fortnightly Review of this month a passing re- 
ference occurs to the late Dr. Raleigh, whose 
memoir was recently reviewed in the Inquirer, 
not altogether favourably, our reviewer in com- 
mon with Mr. Arnold being struck with the 
circumscribed religious ideal of the Evangelical 
Dissenters. Dr. Raleigh is selected in the Fort- 
nightly Review article as a typical leader of a 
class of Christians whose souls are “ imprisoned ” 
in a “Judaic conception,’ and who transfer 
their ideal from earth to the sky. All this is 
introductory to a comparison of English schools 
and forms of civilisation, illustrated by the 
career of a manly Eton boy. As a set-off 
against the gloomy life which Mr. Arnold sup- 
poses Nonconformity to lead, he gives usin this 
article in the Fortnightly an account of a 
young officer who fought and died in the Zulu 
War, who is taken as a mixed product of our 
wholesome country home life and our public 
school system. The Nonconformist, comment- 
ing, unsympathetically, on this ‘ comparison, 
writes :— 


What troubles Mr. Arnold, and may well trouble 
him, is this. He sees what has been accomplished 
in the strength of that faith which he strives to 
undermine. He sees it in his Eton boy; he sees it 
in Dr. Raleigh. After remarking that we are so 
little like his ideals, he says, ‘‘ Nevertheless, what 
a store of virtue there is in the main body of 
serious people even now, with their minds impri- 
soned in this Judaic conception ; what qualities of 
character and energy are in such leaders of them 
as Dr. Raleigh! Nay, what a store of virtue there 
is even in their civilisation itself, narrow and 
stunted though it be! We see its faults, we con- 
trast it with our ideal; but our ideal has not yet 
done as much; and for making itself fact this 
civilisation has found in its Judaic conceptions the 
yequisite stimulus and guidance, and probably only 
in conceptions of this kind could it have done so.” 
These are serious facts; we are not sure, however, 
that Mr. Arnold apprehends them in all their im- 
port, for he says that, when he lays down the 
memoir of Dr. Raleigh, he feels that, crude and 
faulty as is the type of religion offered by Puritan- 
ism, “ yet the seriousness, soberness, and devout 
energy of Puritanism are a prize once won never 
to be lost; they are a possession to our race for 
ever.” Are they? Then by what title? They 
came to us through faith, as they are being produced 
in all parts of the world at this hour in the hearts 
and lives of men, hitherto strangers to them. The 
strength and virtue which Mr. Arnold admires have 
sprung from confidence in God as a Father ever 
near to defend His child, enabling him to become 
good and to do good, and guaranteeing him final 
success in his great conflict with sin and sorrow; 
and the anxiety of those who teach an abstract 
autonomous morality is justified by history and 
experience. As Nonconformists, however, we shall 
do well do remember that only those Protestants 


can give a complete answer to critics like Mr. 
Matthew Arnold who can show that, in their scheme 
of thought and life, every healtliy and noble human 
force has or may find a natural home and receive 
religious sanction. 


RALPH WALDO EMERSON. 
BY BISHOP F. D. HUNTINGTON, D.D. 


Mr. Emerson’s withdrawal from the pastorship 
of the Unitarian Congregational Society in Boston, 
where he was colleague with the younger Henry 
Ware, after a ministry of only three years, marked 
as distinctly as any other event a transition period 
in what has been called the Liberal Religious 
Movement in New England: It attracted little 
attention at the time, and made no profound im- 
pression on the public mind. The young preacher, 
then less than thirty years of age, had not been 
greatly distinguished in the pulpit, being less fer- 
vent and less practical than Dr. Ware, and less 
commanding in eloquence than Channing or Buck- 
minster, or Dewey or Kirkland. He was known as 
a young student of retiring habits, good scholarship, 
and uncommon skill‘and taste as a writer. Averse 
to popular notoriety, he made as little parade as 
possible of his disagreement with his people; and 
when he went away, instead of being exalted by his 
heresy, a8 has sometimes happened, to a more con- 
spicuous theatre, he passed quietly to a small farm 
in Concord, the country village of his ancestors. 
Nothing could have looked less like the putting on 
of armour or the seizing of a trumpet for the tu- 
multuous career of a great reformer. He avowed 
it as his intention to divide his time between some 
light agricultural employment and study; but it 
was not long before he confessed that, in any at- 
tempt to combine practical husbandry with success 
in literature, one or the other must presently suc- 
cumb. As the world very well knows, however, this 
hiding of a lofty head in a rural homestead turned 
out to be only a signal step in a sure ascent to a lofty 
place among the intellectual masters of his age. 

It was characteristic of the man’s mind that he 
broke with his denomination not over any doctrinal 
system or ecclesiastical law, but over a single cere- 
mony, scarcely belonging, where he found and left 
it, to any ritual at all, and not significant of any 
particular theological belief. The general view of 
the Lord’s Supper, taken by the Unitarians of that 
day, was essentially Zwinglian ; certainly not higher 
than that; but the minister, with his keen percep- 
tion and honest conscience, saw that the rite meant 
something to the worshippers which it did not mean 
to him, and that was enough, Instead of com- 
promising and parleying and twisting about to find 
new meanings for old religious words, he took his 
leave. It must be owned that there was a certain 
moral dignity in the act. It was in wholesome and 
handsome contrast with those unmanly devices 
whereby incumbents, here or there, have gained or 
kept their stations and salaries through the trickery 
of a double sense. And this quality of candour, 
this standing squarely at all hazards on the fact, 
let it be said, was as obvious in the man as any 
other trait, to the end. This does not require us 
to conclude, however, that all his reasons for 
abandoning his profession and quitting his sect were 
proclaimed. 

Up to that time the Unitarians were generally of 
one mind. Their negations and affirmations were 
pretty well understood. They denied the generally 
accepted doctrines of the Trinity, the Incarnation, 
the Personality of the Holy Spirit, Salvation only 
by the sufferings of Christ, native depravity, with 
the absolute need of Regeneration by Divine Grace, 
and all the Calvinistic points. They preached per- 
sonal righteousness, the virtues, the Christian 
graces, the Fatherhood of God, and the Perfect 
Example of individual holiness in Jesus Christ. As 
to Christ’s nature, they differed widely, their 
opinions ranging all the way down from high 
Arianism to the profane theory that the Son of Mary 
was fallible and peccable. Some were Socinians. 
Some were Sabellians. A few were Deists. All 
were Arminians. <A Quaker estimate of the Sacra- 
ments was not usual, and yet was not altogether 
unknown. But what will strike those who have 
observed the Denomination only within the thirty 
years last past as most remarkable is that, even 
for some time after Emerson threw off his gown in 
the vestry of the “ Second Church,” the Holy Scrip- 
tures were constantly appealed to as a final authority 
in religious faith and practice. There were various 
theories of inspiration ; there were sharp exegetical 
contests over a dozen or twenty passages in the 
English Version, The Old Testament was some- 


times disparaged in comparison with the New. The 
Gospels were more highly valued than the Epistles. 
Nevertheless, in all the ‘controversial war, well 
fought on both sides, from 1810 to 1840, between 
the Unitarian and the Trinitarian Congregationalists, 
it was assumed by both parties that when the 
meaning of Scripture was found out if was binding 
upon the Christian mind. The Bible was the rule 
of belief, ‘‘ the Religion of Protestants.” Worcester 
and Channing and Whitman and Norton and the 
Wares held to this just as explicitly as Stuart and 
Woods and Adams and Beecher and the “‘ Panoplist.” 
Among historical lapses from Orthodoxy there has 
hardly been an instance of swifter decline than this. 
A new Unitarian school appeared in Boston and 
the neighbourhood just before the death of Dr. 
Channing, in 1842. It was not precisely identical 
with the transcendental coterie of that period ; but 
it was largely influenced by it. It was partly a 
philosophy, partly a scheme of interpretation, and 
partly a social assertion of the liberty of human 
thought in matters of religious belief. It was not 
an organisation. Its spirit was too diffuse, its aims 
were too indefinite, and on many points its leaders 
were too inharmonious with one another to admit 
of that, It satin parlours and private libraries. 
It was often found at Concord. It held many an 
earnest and entertaining symposium at the West 
End of Boston. Its chiefs were Theodore Parker, 
George Ripley, Hedge, Francis, Stetson, and Bartol. 
Parker came into Boston about ten years after 
Emerson went out. A contest which had no charms 
to the calm and contemplative scholar was fasci- 
nating and inspiring to the sanguine and self-con- 
fident iconoclast. In his suburban parish, in West 
Roxbury, a delighted and credulous reader of the 
modern German Rationalists of all varieties, Parker 
had gone much further than his rationalising 
American brethren. To a large majority of the 
Unitarian people he seemed little better than an 
Infidel. So, for a time, his fight was as much. 
with the then surviving Conservatives and Super- 
naturalists—like Gannett and Norton and the 
elder Frothingham and Putnam—as with the 
Puritans. Gradually the lines shifted their place. 
Rationalism gained; Conservatism and Super- 
naturalism lost. The appeal to Revelation became 
indecisive and nugatory. The foundations sank 
away. At his death, if not before, Parker was 
recognised as a Unitarian preacher, on the whole, 
sound enough for the congregations. King’s Chapel 
and a few other cautious sanctuaries were never 
opened to him, and there are Unitarians to-day who 
disown most of his irreverent and desperate denials, 
finding in them neither power nor peace. But the 
drift has been steadily and rapidly the other way; 
men of Mr, Parker’s opinion stand well in ministerial 
circles. Jt has been freely discussed in denomin- 
ational circles whether Unitarians ought to be re- 
quired to call Christ Lord and Master; to a con- 
siderable extent even the forms of baptism and the 
Lord’s Supper are disused; and Dr. James Freeman 
Clarke, who has generally been upborne by both 
wings of the descending body, eulogised Mr. Emer- 
son, at his funeral, the other day, without stint or 
qualification, as a Christian thinker and teacher. 
Had Mr, Emerson anything to do with this ex- 
traordinary shifting of the denominational land- 
scape? Very much, Personally and visibly, -the 
enchanter was not much on the scene, with his 
wand ; but he was never far absent, and though to 
most observers he might seem to be only a reserved, 
careless, or smiling spectator, his potent spirit was 
always silently at work, creating or energising these 
changes, and the incisive strokes of his genius were 
felt everywhere, smiting the old fabric and cutting 
to pieces the voluntary compact which had hitherto 
held the scattered Liberal Flocks together. With- 
out the slighest concern or conscious effort to 
achieve a revolution, he was really undermining the 
cause for which he tried to keep up a qualified re- 
spect and making its inconsistencies ridiculous, His 
methods were as unlike those of his friend Mr. 
Parker as possible; not from policy, but because 
their mental and moral constitutions, like their 
taces, were of opposite types. One was a man of 
solitude, thought, ideas. The other was a man of 
society, objects, reading, and passions. Emerson 
served his intuitions. Parker served specific ends 
and his emotions. Both had a high moral sense 
and meant tobe of use to mankind, especially to 
the abused and oppressed classes; but Emerson 
wrought with his brain, Parker with his nerves and 
blood. Neither really cared much for theology ; 
neither had the theological instinct or talent; but 
both were fond of dealing in a certain fashion with 
those subjects which theology handles scientifically. 
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Emerson used to go to hear Parker preach occasion- 
ally. It must have been because he relished his 
cleverness ; because they were both in an attitude 
of repugnance toward the accepted orthodoxy and 
were together under suspicion accordingly; and 
because they were both enemies and assailants of 
the same great social wrongs, the one as a prophet 
and the other as a crusader. Mr. Parker used to go 
to hear Mr. Emerson lecture, because he admired 
his singular gifts, recognised his elevation, and was 
thankful for his friendship and support. 

It was not long after the Transcendental irrup- 
tion when those minds in the movement which 
cared more for philosophy and poetry than for any 
religious creed or cultus drew gently apart from the 
Unitarian pulpits and pews and arranged . them- 
selves in an informal club. To be sure, they left 
behind them a great deal that went to modify and 
disintegrate the former substance of the sect; a 
great deal that has tended and must tend more and 
more to unsettle the traditions of a religious movo- 
ment which, we must acknowledge, in its earlier 
period produced noble specimens of manhood and 
womanhood ; held up an exalted standard of per- 
sonal character, and, in fact, was a well-nigh 
unovoidable reaction from some intolerable dog- 
matic errors and bigotries which had long held in 
fee simple the Puritan soil. Transcendentalism in 
itself, however, divested of all ecclesiastical sym- 
pathies, took a course of its own, not destined to 
be very much prolonged, but picturesque and enter- 
taining while it lasted. Through the wit and cul- 
ture of a brilliant though slightly sentimental 
circle, having Concord for its first Delphi, 
with Emerson and Margaret Fuller for its 
foremost oracles, it presently grouped a com- 
munity of hierophants and sibyls at Brook 
Farm, issued the “ Dial,” put into it a large num- 
ber of scholarly and striking articles, but made 
haste to spoil and kill it by the infusion of much 
laughable and unintelligible orphic nonsense, of 
which the responsible conductors were in due time, 
no doubt, heartily ashamed. Community, ‘¢ Dial,”? 
shrine, and oracle have vanished. Exotics wonder- 
ful to see and not without interest to the social and 
critical botanist, they struck no root, whatever in- 
direct influences they may have shed upon the 
manifold growth and mixed composition of Ameri- 
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Mancuestmr.—The new Sunday-school building 
connected with the Upper Brook-street Free Church 
was formally opened last Sunday afternoon by the 
Rev. Wm. Geskell. The exercises were simple and 
brief. The falling rain prevented the attendance 
of many of the smaller children, but a good num- 
ber of the friends of the school were present. Mr. 
Gaskell congratulated the church upon the success- 
ful completion of the school, and expressed his 
conviction that no church can do the work it should 
without the opportunity of influencing the life of 
the young which a school affords, and coneluded his 
brief address with a fervent prayer. Through the 
generosity of Mrs. Seaton and other friends, the 
school was opencd entirely free from debt. 

Carpirr.—The Mayor of Cardiff, accompanied 
by Sir E. J. Reed; M.P., on Tuesday morning 
declared the new free library building opened. 
The cost of erection has been £9,000. Among the 
recent contributors to the art gallery was the late 
Mr. Menelaus, whose gifts represent a monetary 
value of £10,000, and Sir E..J. Reed, M.P., has 
given a picture worth £1,000. 

Dvpuiuy.—The Rev. Matthew Gibson hag inti- 
mated his intention of resigning the pastorate of 
the Old Meeting House, Wolverhampton-street, 
Dudley, which he will have held for about twenty- 
one years, in November next, 

Buackrriars Mission, — Religious service on 
Sunday evenings from seven to eight have been 
commenced at the Mission Rooms with a fair 
amount of success, 


Epps’s CocoA.—GRATEFUL AND Comrortina. ~-*¢ By a tho- 
rough knowledge of the natural laws which govern the 
operations of digestion and nutrition, and by a careful 
application of the fine properties of well-selected cocoa, 
Mr. Epps has provided our breakfast tables with a deli. 
eately-flavoured beverage which may save us many heayy 
doctors’ bills. It is by the judicious use of such articles 
of dict that a constitution may be gradually built up unti: 
strong enough to resist every tendency to disease. Hun- 
dreds of subtle maladies are floating around us ready to 
attack wherever there is a weak point, We may escape 
many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well fortified with 
pure blood and a properly nourished frame,”’— Civil Ser- 
vice Gazette.—Made simply with boiling water or milk 
Sold only in Packets labelled— Jays Errs & Co., 
Homoopathic Chemists, London.” Also makers of Epps’ 
Chocolate Essence for afternoon use, 
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THE RESURRECTION OF JESUS. 
TO THE EDITOR, 


Srtr,—Will your correspondent Mr. Haydn 
Williams excuse me if I characterise his as an 
easy faith that could, with so much satisfaction, 
accept the theory of Mr. Hennell, unsustained 
by one particle of evidence, in place of the testi- 
mony of men who perilled their lives unto 
death in attestation of their truth P 

Mr. Hennell’s theory is that Joseph of 
Arimathea—“ an honourable councillor,” as he 
is styled by Mark—“‘a good man and a 
righteous,” as Luke. calls him, aided possibly by 
Nicodemus, another member of the Sanhedrim, 
but both secret disciples of Jesus, obtained 
possession of his body, and buried it secretly, 
and then told Mary Magdalene a lie—that he 
had risen and gone to Galilee. 

With what object did this “good and 
righteous man” tell-the lie? Was it to pre- 
vent Mary and the other women who came 
that morning to the sepulchre from paying the 
last tribute of affection to the Master in aiding 
in embalming his remains? It is not supposed 
that Mary or these other women had the 
slightest expectation of seeing him again re- 
stored to them. Nothing could be more remote 
from their minds, if there be any truth in the 
sacred narratives. The statement attributed to 
Joseph is a quite gratuitous one, and but little 
consistent with the character attributed to him. 

But perhaps Mr. Williams will fall back on 
Denton’s theory, that Joseph, seeing signs of life 
in Jesus’s body, secretly but successfully used 
means for his recovery, though the result was 
death, finally, in Joseph’s house, and secret 
burial by his timid host. If such were the case, 
why was the fact concealed from the rest of the 
disciples? Nay, why did Joseph, by his silence, 
render himself a party to the delusion that sub- 
sequently arose? He is “an honourable coun- 
cillor” who sees these men dragged before the 
Sanhedrim, threatened, and accused of “ intend- 
ing to bring this man’s blood upon us.” He 
knows that they are labouring under a miscon- 
ception. He knows the agitation prevailing in 
Jerusalem. And yet he and Nicodemus give no 
sign. They have not the honesty to send for 
Peter and John privately, to remonstrate with 
them on thus aggravating the rulers, and to tell 
them the truth about the disappearance of the 
body. Even the stoning of the martyr Stephen 
does not induce them to disclose their secret. 
Saul gets authority from the chief priests, with 
their connivance, to hale men and women, thus 
deluded, and commit them to prison. And 
Paul himself, when converted, becomes the dupe 
of these deluded ones. He was told that Jesus 
was seen of Cephas, of James, then of all the 
apostles, and even of five hundred brethren at 
once, “of whom the greater remain unto this 
present.” And yet a word from these men 
would have dispelled the infatuation; or, if 
their word did not suffice, they had the em- 
balmed remains to produce in attestation of their 
truth. 

Again, need I say how each of these theories 
is equally opposed to that lofty idea which even 
unbelievers have entertained of the character of 
Jesus. That idea consists not only in the ex- 
cellence of his public teachings—his moral 
apothegms and graphic parables; for in these 
he had been anticipated by many a heathen 
moralist. Nor yet was it due to his benevolence 
of character, as evinced by his power of heal- 
ing, for of this power our anti-supernaturalists 
would entirely deprive him. But what has 
endeared him to the heart of our humanity is 
manifestly his final act of voluntary self-sa- 
crifice, whereby he not only perfected’ his own 
obedience to the Father of spirits, but became, 
in the words of the writer to the Hebrews— 
“the author of eternal salvation to all who 
obey him.” 

What was the object of that sacrifice 2? Jesus 
tells us that it was to bring into the flock other 
sheep that were not of the Jewish fold. At the 
last supper he symbolises the wine by calling it 
‘the blood of the new covenant which is poured 
out for you.” Paul tells his countrymen that 
“by him everyone that believeth is justified from 
all things from which ye could not be justified 
by the law of Moses.” And in his letter to the 
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Colossians he explains that he had “blotted out 
the handwriting of ordinances that was against 
us, that was contrary to us, nailing it to his 
cross,” 

But, surely, no act of his could in Jewish esti- 
mation abrogate a law which God had instituted, 
unless followed by some signal recognition of the 
sacrifice on the part of God himself? Jesus had 
assumed high pretensions. In his Father’s 
name he had cleansed the temple. In presence 
of the Sanhedrim he had assumed to be that 
“king of righteousness” of whom their pro- 
es had foretold. He had accused them of 

eing unfaithful stewards of the Father’s vine- 
yard—told them that the kingdom would be 
taken from them, and that the stone they now 
despised should become “ the head ofthe corner.” 
And how was all this realised to the minds of 
anxious disciples? Oh, according to Mr. Hen- 
nell, by his body being secreted by Joseph of 
Arimathea and a lie told to Mary Magdalene! 
And this is the theory that has given so much 
comfort to Mr. Williams, and caused him in 
thankfulness to reprint the work. Verily some 
minds are easily to be comforted ! 

But the theme is far too sacred to be thus 
trifled with. The history of that tree whose 
leaves under Providence have been given for the 
hearing of the nations, and whose roots were 
embedded in the social strata of long receding 
generations, is quite too sublime a subject to be 
treated with contempt. The life of Jesus was 
far too holy to be ended by a lie. The hopes he 
kindled in. humanity are far too sacred to be 
quenched in so silly an artifice. If Thomas 
were the God of this world, it might perhaps be 
possible to admit the mockery. But verily so 
long as there is in ita “ Power that works for 
righteousness,” so long will “the light shine 
that lighteth every man,” and so long it will be 
found that “no lie is of the truth.” 

Clonmel, May 22. JAMES Orr, 


Get 
THE IRISH QUESTION. 


TO THE EDITOR. 

Sir,—The time at my disposal does not per- 
mit of my replying to all the correspondents 
who have addressed you upon the subject of my 
last letter, and certainly I have no desire what- 
ever to discuss the question with persons who 
are apparently ashamed to attach their names 
to their communications. The letter of Mr. R. 
L. Carpenter, and the article which appeared in 
your leading columns, however, seem to call 
for remark, and I crave your permission to deal 
with the several topics there adverted to.. In 
this letter I will deal with the question of “ strong 
language,” and in two subsequent letters, for 
which I hope you will be able to find room, I 
will deal with the subjects, “Ireland for the 
Inish,” and “The Land for the People.” 

In the first place, then, let me say that it is 
quite a mistake to suppose which I apologise for, 
or withdraw anything. I admit that in the 
almost numberless speeches that I have made 
in different parts of England, Scotland, and 
Ireland upon the Irish Question, I may have 
used strong language occasionally, and I do not 
expect the present generation of discomfited . 
party politicians to excuse it; but I freely own * 
that I might, perhaps, have served the cause T 
have at heart much more effectually if I had 
been able to restrain myself somewhat and had 
been a little more guarded in my speech. Any 
regret I have, therefore, is occasioned entirely 
because strong language gives occasion to the 
enemy, and not at all because the circumstances 
of the case have not warranted the use of such 
language. I may be permitted, perhaps, to 
add while on this subject that all my speeches 
in the course of this agitation have had the 
benefit of supervision at the hand of that Chief 
Suspector par excellence, Mr. W. E. Forster, and 
I have never had any'reason to suppose that he 
could find any fault in them. One of my most 
recent speeches was, according to Mr. Trevelyan, 
the new Chief Secretary, carefully considered 
by Earl Spencer. A garbled and misleading 
report, the work of an enemy, in which I was 
stated to have said something about making it 
hot for Lord Cavendish, was diligently circulated 
through England; but the Lord Lieutenant 
obtained from a reporter in Belfast a correct 
report of my observations; and what ha pened P 
The Chief Secretary remarked in the ae of 
Commons that the Lord Lieutenant haying 
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opinion of the nation itself. 
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carefully considered the evident intention of 
the language used by me on that occasion did 
not propose to take any steps in regard to it. 

I imagine that it will be very difficult for the 
Lord Lieutenant to lay his hands upon me, be- 
cause my constant care is to follow good models, 
both in writing and speaking. Perhaps you 
will permit me to adduce some of these models. 

For instance, in 1859 or 1860 the Times 

said— 
. The destiny of a nation ought to be determined, 
not by the opinions of other nations, but by the 
To decide whether 
they are ill-governed or not, or rather whether the 
degree of extortion, corruption, and cruelty to 
which they are subject is sufficient to justify 
armed resistance, is for those who. live under 
that Government—not for those who, being 
exempt from its oppression, feel a sentimental or 
a theological interest in its continuance. 


The Daily News said— 


Europe has over and over again affirmed that one 
principle. . . the right of a people to choose its 
own rulers. 


“YVerax,” who is well known to be Mr. Henry 
Dunckley, the accomplished editor of the Man- 
chester Haaminer, said only the other day— 


In quiet times an ordinary Irish Bill does not 
stand the ghost of a chance of becoming law. It 
can hardly be sure of a hearing. .. Nothing can 
be done for Ireland except under the threat of a 
revolution, and then some great thing will be done. 


Again the same writer says— 


For any good they (the Irish representatives) are 
able to do for Ireland they might as well betake 
themselves to the lakes of Killarney. The cry for 
Home Rule is an inevitable result of such a state of 
things, and Home Rule must be granted unless the 
system can be changed. . . I cannot pretend to be 
blind to the conclusion that the union must go un- 
less we can contrive to make it square with the prac- 
tical concession to Ireland of the rights and 
advantages of self-government. We must rule 
Treland with the consent and with the voluntary 
co-operation of the people of Ireland, or we must 
abandon the attempt to rule it from Westminster. 
... As things are now, if I were an Irishman I 
should probably be a follower of Mr. Parnell. 


Now for some model speeches. Lord Hllen- 
borough :— 

I hope that, stimulated by the insults to Italy 
which are conveyed in the demands France is about 
to make in the Congress, they (the Pope’s subjects) 
will rise to vindicate their right to choose their own 
government, and clutch the arms by which alone it 
can be'secured. 


Mr, Gladstone’s Midlothian speeches are fresh 
in everybody’s recollection, his intimation that 
the Clerkenwell explosion called attention to 
Trish affairs, and afforded him a favourable op- 
portunity, is especially fresh in the public mind. 

A passage from one of Mr. Bright’s speeches, 
however, may not be so familiar :— 


When law refuses its duty, when Government 
denies the right of a people, when competition is so 
fierce for the little land which the monopolists grant 
to cultivation in Ireland, when, in fact, for a bare 
potatoe millions are scrambling, these people are 
driven back from law and the usages of civilisation 
to that which is termed the law of nature, and, if 
not the strongest, the law of the vindictive ; and in 
this case the people of Ireland believe, to my certain 
knowledge, that it is only by these acts of vengeance 
periodically committed, that they can hold in sus- 
pense the arm of the proprietor and the agent— 
(hear, hear)—who in too many cases, if he dared, 
would exterminate them. At this moment there is 
a state of war in Ireland. Don’t let us disguise it 
from ourselves. There is a war between landlord 
and tenant, a war as fierce and relentless as though 
it were carried on by forceof arms, There isasus- 
picion, too, between landlord and tenant, which is 
not known between any class of people in this coun- 
try, and there is a hatred, too, which I believe, 
under the present and past system, which has been 
pursued in Ireland can never be healed or eradicated, 


Only one more “ model utterance.” Ata meet- 
ing of Unitarian ministers and others in Liver- 
pool the other day, the chairman, Mr. Shaen, 
referring to certain Acts of Parliament to which 
he was opposed, said they were of such a cha- 
racter as justified those who were subject to 
them in offering the utmost possible resistance 


to their operation. I ventured to say at that 
meeting that I was astonished to hear an Eng- 
lish gentleman say that subjects of the Queen 
would be justified in resisting any law which 
Parliament in its wisdom had enacted; but I took 
occasion to observe also that in my opinion the 
chairman, in his subsequent remarks, abun- 
dantly justified himself. 


Emerson's remark that should John Brown be 


hanged for his armed attack on slavery, he 
“would make his gallows glorious like a cross ” 
is ample justification for Mr. Shaen, and, to my 


mind, ample justification for me also, when I 
say that if such an enterprise had sufficient pro- 
bability of success, and no other means of secur- 
ing the same end were available, the Irish nation 
would be entitled “to rise to vindicate their 
right to choose their own government,” and “ to 
clutch the arms by which alone it could be se- 
cured.” So much, then, for strong language. 

Haroup Ry ert, 

The Manse, Moneyrea, Belfast, June 5. 


[Mr. Rylett is clearly entitled to a reply, but 
our columns are not a fitting place, nor have we 
space for a discussion on the Irish Land Ques- 
tion.—Ep. Inquirer. } 


en 


GOD AND IMMORTALITY. 
TO THE EDITOR. 


Srr,—The President of the London District 
Unitarian Society, in his address at the annual 
meeting of the society—is reported to have said 
among other things that “ when he saw ministers 
and missionaries preaching on such topics as the 
affirmation of God—the probability, possibility, 
or certainty of an immortal life—it appeared to 
him that they were throwing away all their 
chances of success. The more they talked about 
the possibility of God, the more they were de- 
parting from their true work. The existence of 
God was to be assumed, not proved.” I note 
here that the speaker got his ideas a little mixed, 
for he spoke of affirmation and proof as if they 
were convertible terms; but passing by this and 
other somewhat perplexing portions of this part 
of the address, I gather that in the speaker’s 
idea it is no part of the duty of a Unitarian 
minister to affirm or defend a belief in the 
existence of God or of a life after death; there is 
no need for it—time used in doing so is time 
wasted. But surely a man who speaks thus 
must be profoundly ignorant of the religious 
condition of very many of our fellow country- 
men, and of a marked tendency of modern 
thought among them. 

The speaker and many more of us may not 
need any reasoning to convince us of the being 
of God; but are we in our comfortable belief to 
lose sight of, and care for, the thousands of our 
fellow men who have put, or are putting, this 
belief quite away from them? have we no duty 
to do tor them? can we give them no help? 
Let us turn from such utterances to some words 
spoken by Dr. Freeman Clarke in the sermon 
preached on the occasion of the annual meeting 
of the British and Foreign Unitarian Associa- 
tion :—‘‘ We (Unitarians) were now called upon 


to defend the existence of God, the immortality 


of the soul, and the existence of things unseen 
and real.” ... “These were matters they had 
to meet at the present time.” These were wise 


and weighty words, and they point to a duty 
which we must each of us in our own way try 
to do. 


And of this we may be sure—that as there are 


many thoughtful men everywhere for whom 
great difficulties do stand in the way of a belief 
in the being of God, so any effort made by 
anyone of us honestly to meet, and as far as 
possible to remove, such difficulties, will be fully 
appreciated by a large proportion of those on 
whose behalf it is made. 


A UNitartan Minister. 


MR. BRIGHT ON THE LOVE OF BOOKS, 


The new Free Library at Birmingham was opened 
on the first of the month, and very appropriately 
the two Parliamentary representatives of the borough, 
Mr. Bright and Mr. Chamberlain, attended. Mr, 
Bright spoke at some length, and chose for his sub- 
ject the influence on the formation of character of 
the love of literature, illustrating his remarks by re- 
lating some anecdotes about persons in the lower 
classes whose liyes had been made brighter and 


happier by the possession and earnest perusal of a 
few good books, and by reference to the works of 
some of the great writers of America. 

Mr. Bright began by relating an incident in his 
own experience, which formed the key-note to his 
speech. He said that in a conversation he had with 
the late Sir David Dundas, while that gentleman 
was on his death-bed, Sir David said: “I have 
never pretended to be a learned man or a scholar, 
but God has given me a great love of books.” He 
referred then to the celebrated writings of Lord 
Bacon, and, taking a quotation from a letter which 
that eminent man had written to a friend, he turned 
to me and said, “ May God lead you by the hand! ” 
That was one of the passages fixed in his mind 
from this reading of the works of Lord Bacon, 

“That (said Mr. Bright) was a solemn hour with 
my friend, if I may quote a very expressive and 
beautiful line from one of Scotland’s real but one 
of her minor poets—from Michael Bruce, ‘‘ When 
dim in his breast life’s dying taper burned.” At 
that solemn hour, reviewing his past life, reviewing 
the enjoyment which he had partaken of, he thanked 
God that He had given him a great love of books. 
What is a great love of bioks? It is in point of 
fact something like a personal introduction to the 
great and good men of all past times. Books, it is 
true, are silent as you seen them upon their shelves, 
but, silent as they are, I think—to meit is so—that 
when I entera library I feel almost as if the dead were 
present ; and I know that ifI put questions to those 
books they will answer me with all the faithfulness 
and the fulness that have been left in them by the 
great men who have left the books tous. On a 
recent occasion, when a great many persons were 
assembled at Windsor at a recent marriage, I had 
the opportunity of spending a quiet hour in the 
library at Windsor Castle. I have been in other 
great libraries. I recollect many years ago, at 
Woburn Abbey, and an occasion not so long ago at 
Chatsworth, and there are hundreds of libraries 


‘throughout the country of the kind that I describe. 


When you are within the walls, and see on the 
shelves thousands of volumes, and consider for a 
moment who they were that wrote them, who had 
gathered them together, for whom they were 


intended, how much. wisdom they contain, 
what they will tell to future ages, it is 
impossible not to feel something of solem- 


nity and tranquillity when you are spending time 
in rooms like this, And if you go to houses of 
less note you find libraries that are of great esti- 
mation, and which not in a less degree are able to 
afford mental aliment to those connected with 
them. And I may say—and I hope if there are 
some here who have some care for other things they 
will not blame me—although you may have in 
houses costly pictures and costly ornaments, and a 
great variety of decorations, yet, so far as my judg- 
ment goes, I would prefer tc have one comfortable 
room well stocked with books to all that you can 
give me of the decorations which even the highest 
art can afford. The only subject of lamentation is— 
and one feels that always, I think, in the presence of 
a library—that life is too short ; and I am afraid I 
must say, also, that our industry is so far deficient 
that we seem to have no hope of a full enjoyment of 
the ample repast that is spread before us. Mr. Bright 
then went on to say that in the houses of the 
humble that a little libraty was’ a most precious 
possession. Some twenty years ago, while on a 
salmon-fishing excursion in Sutherlandshire, he 
went into a shepherd’s cottage, and found there a 
copy of ‘‘ Paradise Regained.” It seemed to trans- 
figure the cottage. : 

Mr. Bright then referred at some length to the” 
history of Janet Hamilton, a poor Scotchwoman, 
who had contrived to read a great many books, and 
had herself published a volume of poems of striking 
merit :— 

“She said her love for books was her ruling 
passion, notwithstanding the character of her child- 
hood and the work she had to do. So far as he 
knew, nothing was neglected, but she suffered from 
sitting up to read till two o’clock in the morning, 
for she believed that it had the effect of very much 
injuring and at last depriving her of her eyesight. 
This old lady has written poems, of which, if there 
wire time, I would have quoted two or three of 
them, but certainly there are some of them which, 
if placed among the poems of Burns in a volume of 
his, no one would for a moment doubt they were 
the production of the greatest of all the Scotch 
poets. ThatI think isan amazing story. Iconfess 
it has surprised me beyond anything I have read 
for a long time, and I doubt if we have a record of 
a more remarkable person than my old friend Janet 
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Hamilton. Iam very sorry I never had the oppor- 
tunity of seeing her, though friends of mine were 
intimate with her, but I had the pleasure after- 
wards of giving a little subscription to a fund that 
was raised for the purpose of putting up a memorial 
to her in her town, nearly opposite, I believe, to the 
house in which she lived,” 

The right hon. gentleman also fully discussed the 
literature of the United States, and spoke of the 
writings of Bryant, Longfellow, Wendell Holmes, 
and Russell Lowell, and pleaded for a better ac- 
quaintance with the poets on the other side of the 
Atlantic. 


? + > 
Religious Intelligence. 
UNIVERSITY HALL, LONDON. 

A special general “meeting of |the members of 
University Hall was held at the hall on Friday, 
June 2, having been convened for the purpose of 
considering the scheme for the dissolution of the 
society, and the creation of a new Trust, which had 
been prepared in accordance with the instructions 
agreed upon at the annual general meeting, June, 
1881. The following life members were present : 
—D. Ainsworth, M.P., the Rev. W. M. Ainsworth, 
the Rev, R. A, Armstrong, C. Bischoff, W. F. Blake, 
EK. Bromley, W. W. Bruce, H. W. Busk, the Rev, J. 
E. Carpenter, W. J. Carpenter, Mrs. Case, P. W. 
Clayden, T. P. Cobb, the Rev. C. 0. Coe, W. CG. Coup- 
land, the Rey. Dr. Drummond, T. Ely, R. Field, H. 
W. Gair, the Rey, A. Gordon, H.R. Greg, R. Harrop, 
C, Hawksley, J. Heywood, F.R.S., the Rev. P. M. 
Higginson, B. Hill, E. R. Horton, the Rev. E. 8. 
Howse, C-James, W. S. Jevons, F.R.S., the Rev. R. 
C. Jones, T, G. Lee, P. Lawford, Miss Manning, D. 
Martineau, R. Martineau, C. J. Murch, H. New, W. 
B. Odgers, T. S. Osler, C. F. Pearson, the Rev. Dr. 
Sadler, R. Scott, the Rev. R. Shaen, W. Shaen, W. 
G,. Shaen, W. A. Sharpe, the Rev. H. Solly, R. Swan- 
wick, J. Taylor, W. Thornely, T. C. Watson, the Rev. 
J.T. Whitehead, the Rev. P. H, Wicksteed, and P. 
Worsley—holding ninety-eight proxies of life 
members and four proxies of annual members. 

On the motion of Mr. T. P. Cobb, seconded by 
Mr. David Martineau, Mr, W. Shaen took the chair. 
He explained the object of the meeting, and the 
steps which had been taken to ensure a large at- 
tendance, the concurrence of one half of the whole 
number of life members being required in order to 
effect the dissolution of the society. An informal 
expression of approval of the scheme had been ob- 
tained by circular from three-fourths of the 
members, and fifty-five were present, fifty-one of 
whom held two proxies each. The Chairman gave 
some account of the negotiations which had been 
going on between the representatives of the Hall 
and those of Manchester New College since the 
date of the annual meeting. The final results were 
embodied in the resolutions which had been sent 
to every life member, and which would now be 
submitted to the meeting, Their decision would 
require confirmation at the annual general meeting. 

The following resolutions were then moved by 
Mr. Harrop :— 

“1, That this meeting’sees occasion 0} dissolve 
the society, 

“2. That this society shall be dissolved as from 
the date of the next consecutive general meeting, 
to be held for the purpose of confirming these re- 
solutions, and thereupon all the property of the 
society shall be transferred in the manner and for 
the purposes in the following resolutions directed. 

‘3. That the property of the society shall upon 
the dissolution as aforesaid be vested in sixteen 
trustees, to be held by them and their successors 
upon trust asin the following resolutions directed. 

‘4, That eight of the said trustees shall be such 
persons as shall for that purpose be appointed by 
the society at its next consecutive general meeting. 

“5. That the other eight of the said trustees 
shall be such persons as shall for that purpose be 
appointed by Manchester New College by a vote of 
its Committee of Management. 

“6, That the said sixteen trustees when appointed 
as aforesaid shall have the property of the society 
vested in them as aforesaid upon the terms of an 
indenture of assignment and conveyance already 
prepared, a copy of which marked “A” has been 
submitted to this meeting, 

“7, That the trustees in whom the property of 
the Society is now vested shall and they are hereby 
directed to execute the said Indenture of Assign- 
ment and Conveyance for the purpose of vesting 
in the said sixteen trustees the property of the 
said society 


‘8, That the said sixteen trustees when appointed 
as aforesaid shall hold the said property when so 
vested in them as aforesaid upon the trusts and for 
the purposes declared and contained in a deed poll 
of declaration of trust already prepared, anda copy 
of which marked ‘‘B” has been submitted to this 
meeting. 

“9, That the terms and contents of the said two 
deeds be and are hereby approved, and the appro- 
priation of the said property of the society therein 
and thereby to be effeted upon the dissolution of 
the society is hereby directed.” 


In moving these resolutions Mr, Harrop ex- 
pressed his belief that if they were carried there 
was every prospect of a new term of usefulness for 
the Hall, more in accordance with the original aims 
of the founder than had hitherto been found prac- 
ticable, and with ample guarantees for the more 
distant future. He mentioned that it was the in- 
tention of the college to reserve a certain number 


of rooms for the divinity students, and that the rest 
would be offered at a revised tariff to lay students, 
Arrangements had been made to place the Hall under 
the superintendence.of one of the most popular of 
the professors of University Hall, Professor Henry 
Morley—(applause). 

The resolutions were seconded by the Rev. P. H. 
Wicxstrep. He locked upon the step which was 
now proposed to be taken as evidence, not of failure, 
but of the triumph of the principles which the Hall 
was built to commemorate, in the removal of the 
rectrictions against which if was a protest. It 
would now be enabled to continue the gpirit of the 
same work in other forms. 

After observations by the Rey. H. Sonny, Mr. T. 
S. Ostnr, Mr. T. G. Len, Mr. C. Hawxsiey and 
Mr. E, Bromury, the following words—‘ Subject 
to any alterations which may be accepted by Man- 
chester New College and approved at the annual 
general meeting of the society on the 22nd inst.,” 
were, at the suggestion of the Chairman, added to 
Resolution 8. 

The resolution, as amended, having been put to 
the meeting, was declared by the Chairman to be 
carried mem. con, 

On the motion of Mr. C, Brscuorr, seconded by 
Mr. T. G, Len, it was resolved ‘‘ That the cordial 
thanks of the meeting be given to Mr. W. Shaen for 
his services as Chairman,” 


———_~>_—__——. 


ECCLESIASTICAL AND MORTUARY FEES, 

The Select Committee on Ecclesiastical and Mor- 
tuary Fees met on Thursday, May 25, Sir Auux- 
ANDER Gorpon in the chair. 

The Rey, Tuomas EH. Esriy, D.D., Chancellor of 
the Diocese of Chester, and Chancellor of the Dio- 
cese of Liverpool, which was created out of Chester, 
stated that there are 202 parishes in the diocese of 
Liverpool, 170 of which are new parishes, for which 
the Chancellor has statutory power to fix fees, and 
the table/ which he had authorised generally gave 
for burial 2s. to the minister and 1s. to the clerk. 
Where there was no clerk, the clerk's fee would go 
to the sexton. Upon application he considered that 
the Chancellor had also power to approve a tablo of 
fees in old parishes. If a man did not pay the fee 
so ordered, the Heclesiastical Court might pronounce 
him contumacious, and upon this being signified 
to the Court of Chancery, that Court would issue 
an order for his arrest. For the removal of a body 
from consecrated ground a faculty was requisite, 
for which five guineas would have to be paid; one 
guinea of this would go to the Chancellor, and the 
rest to the Registrar. For a stone vault or brick 
grave there was usually a fee of one guinea to be 
paid to the minister; and for a railing round a 
tomb, five guineas. In many cases the parish 
churchyards have been enlarged out of the glebe 
land, and he therefore thought it quite fair that 
the parson should have the benefit of the monu- 
mental fees paid by parishioners. Of those paid by 
non-parishioners he thought a portion should go to 
the churchwardens. He knew of no other case in 
which, in order to protect the rights of his bene- 
ficiaries, a trustee was allowed to put money into 
his own pocket. He considered that to- abolish 
these fees would be an injury to many of the clergy 
by reducing their incomes; it would also be an 
attack upon the property of the patrons of the 
livings, He knew one living in which there was an 
income of at least £600 to £700 a year from burial 
fees. By Mr. Richard: If that living came into the 
market it would be depreciated by the amount of 
the fees, By Viscount Folkestone: The fees in the 
new parishes are charged for the burial of Dissenters 
equally with the burial of Churchmen, even when 


the burial of the Dissenter is conducted by his own 
minister. By Sir E, Lechmere: I should approve 
of a general law prohibiting railings. As to mor- 
tuary fees the witness said he knew of none existing 
in either the diocese of Chester or that of Liver- 
pool. Anciently there was a mortuary fee payable 
to the Bishop of Chester on the death of an incum- 
bent; the Bishop had the’ right to seize the de- 
ceased’s horse and gown, some of his books, and a 
variety of things, Those fees were done away with 
by Act of Parliament in the time of George II, ; the 
rectory of Wolverton was annexed to the see of 
Chester in compensation for the mortuary fees. 

The Rey. Grorcz Cors, rector of Earl’s Croome, 
Worcestershire, proved that by virtue of an old ar- 
rangement he was called upon to pay 16s, per 
annum to the rector of Ripple for the loss of his 
mortuary fees; he considered this a ttardship, inas- 
much as no mortuary fees were now paid in the 
parish of Earle’s Croome. The inecumbent’s sti- 
pend at Earl’s Croome was £235; that at Ripple 
about £1,200 per annum, 

Mr. James Bureuss, honorary secretary to the 
Ratepayers’ Protection Association at Trowbridge, 
gave evidence that, when the Burial Board was 
started in January, 1856, there was a resolution 
passed by the ratepayers in the vestry that the then 
rector should receive £20 per annum in lieu of fees 
he was entitled to for burials in the churchyard 
upon the erection of monuments or tablets; there 
was also a resolution to pay the clerk £20 a year; 
both incumbent and clerk had died, but the pay- 
ments were stillcontinued. During the last twenty- 
six years the majority of burials at Trowbridge 
have been burials of Nonconformists. During the 
twenty-six years the Dissenters’ fees have amounted 
to £577 9s., and those of people buried in the conse- 
crated side of the churchyard to only £250 11s, 
The fees received from monuments amount alto- 
gether to about £350, that is about £12 a year; 
the share for the consecrated side would be .about 
£5 a year; that would give about £175 for the in- 
cumbent and clerk during the last twenty-six years, 
whereas they had received over £1,040. The in- 
cumbent receives in addition the fees paid for ser- 
vices rendered. The £40 comes indirectly from 
the poor-rate, to which Nonconformists and Con- 
formists contribute. The arrangement appeared to 
be in contravention of 15 and 16 Vic., ¢. 85, which 
limited the right of the incumbent and clerk to levy* 
such fees to monuments erected in the consecrated 
part of the burial-ground. 

The committee then adjourned. 


Obituary, 


JOHN ELLIS MACE, OF TENTERDEN, 

The death of one whose interest in religious 
matters was exceptionally great, and who was 
never absent but when kept away by illness 
from the services in the Old Chapel at Tenter- 
den, leaves a blank not easily filled. 

Mr. Mace’s health had been failing for some 
time, especially during the last five years, and 
since January, 1881, he had only attended two 
services. His last act of public worship was 
joining in the Lord’s Supper on the evening ot 
July 3. ; ’ 

He passed away very quietly on Whit Sunday, 
having nearly attained the age of eighty-eight. 
He was born on June 23, 1794, of an old Non- 
conformist family. The Maces originally settled 
at Exeter, moving from thence to Cirencester, 
and early in the eighteenth century to Ashford. 
The father and grandfather of the late Mr. 
Mace were both surgeons, the latter having come 
to Tenterden in 1751. On the mother’s side 
there was a relationship to the Hooles, one of 
whom, a great uncle, translated Tasso. Mr. 
Mace was one of a large family, mostly born in 
the last century, and of which Mrs. Munn is 
now the only survivor. He had two sisters, older 
than himself, the elder of whom, as well as his 
grandfather, died at the age of eighty-one, and 
his father at eighty. He received part of his 
education under Dr. Beasley at Uxbridge, and 
among his schoolfellows were some of the Cham- 
berlain family. He passed through his medical 
training at St. Thomas’s and one or two other 
London hospitals, taking certificates from the 
Royal College of Surgeons in January, and the 
Society of Apothecaries in June, 1816, soon after 
the passing of the Act of 55 George IIT. 

He remained in practice over twent 

1 health 


: years, 
retiring in consequence of thei 


of his 
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first wife, who was a sister of the late Mr. Munn. 
She died in 1838, and in 1843 he married Miss 
Grisbrook, who, with one son, survives him. 
During the last forty years he has taken great in- 
terestin agricultural pursuits andinimprovement 
of land, and though the results of much of his 
labour in this direction were not encouraging, 
his hopeful nature always led him to look on the 
bright side. It was well, perhaps, that he did 
not realise the dark shadow which has gathered 
-over land and agriculture, and the still darker 
one over the Sister Isle. 

He gave his vote in the 1880 election, when 
the country rose up against the policy of Im- 
perialism, annexation and war, and he was 
always strong in support of the Liberal cause. 
In politics, as well as in theology, he moved 
with the times, never admitting the former days 
were better than these. He used to take an 
active part in elections, much against his own 
inclination, for he disliked the stir and commo- 
tion of public life. He was a magistrate for the 
borough for many years, and filled the office of 
Mayor in 1856-7, but he retired from the Town 
Council in 1862, not being in good health at 
that time. When in London as a student he 
attended the preaching of Belsham and Asp- 
land, was present at the meetings of the Unit- 
arian Fund previous to 1825, and has been a 
member of the British and Foreign Unitarian 
Association from its commencement, frequently 
attending its meetings, though considerations of 
health did not allow him to go regularly every 
year. The last occasion was at the Jubilee in 
1875. He was always hopeful of the success of 
Liberal Christianity, and firm of belief as to the 
Universal Fatherhood and unchangeable love of 
God. Only a few days before his death he said 
the Saviour taught us to say Our Father, and 
the whole intensity of his feeling was thrown 
into his repetition of that prayer. He felt deeply 
the duty of giving, and was often pained at the 
small sums given for religious and philanthropic 
objects by those better able to give largely than 
himself. 

Very early in life he took part in the confer 
ences among the young men of the congregation 
which were held under the presidency of the 
Rey. L. Holden, minister of the Presbyterian 
Chapel, Tenderden, from 1772 to 1844, under 
whom it was that the congregation developed 
out of Arianism into Unitarianism. 

Missionary enterprise was strong in Kent in 
those days sixty years ago, when Harding and 
Richard Wright went about the country. And 
Mr. Mace was one of those who helped by lay 
preaching at Rolvenden, Benenden, Wood- 
church, and other villages in the neighbourhood, 
one of the last occasions of doing so being at 
Battle in 1844. Occasionally, too, in later 
years he conducted service in his own chapel in 
the absence of Mr. Talbot, and once or twice 
has read lessons since Mr. Dendy has occupied 
the pulpit. The Sunday-school, the first of its 
kind in the town, was started largely under his 
auspices as early as the year 1820; and he re- 
tained his interest in it throughout life, teaching 
for nearly fifty years. In secular education also 
he took an important part, being a manager of 
the British Schools till within the last four or 
five years. ‘The funeral took place on June 3, 
and was largely attended by members of the 
congregation and other friends, as was also the 
service on the following day, when a sermon 
was preached by the Rey. R. C. Dendy from the 
text, “ Patient continuance in well doing.” 


——s. 


THE REY. BENJAMIN LEPARD GREEN.—IN 
MEMORIAM. 

A bare announcement has appeared in these 
pages of the death at Bowden, near Manchester, on 
the 10th of May last, at the age of thirty-one, of the 
Rev. Benjamin Lepard Green, late of Evesham; 
put to those who knew and loved him—and the 
terms are almost synonymous—the mere announce- 
ment does not suffice. So gentle, so modest, so re- 
served a nature as his was could not be expected to 
make a name outside his own immediate circle ; he 
was only known by few. The world has not lost a 
brilliant intellect, nor a strikingly eloquent preacher, 
but it would be the better for knowing even a little 
of one whose place is indeed difficult to fill, and 
who leaves many a heart richer for having for a 
time numbered him as friend and poorer for his 
loss. Mr. Green had the greatest disadvantages 
for doing a great work; he was perpetually weighed 


down by physical weakness ; indeed, the disease 
which laid him low in the prime of early manhood 
had secretly preyed on him for years before he would 
own himself conquered by it. He was of so sensitive 
and highly strung a nature that the sins and the sor- 
rows of all humanity oppressed him, He had left the 
early communion of his youth while unable quite to 
class himself with the body with whom he cast in 
his lot as affording him more liberty to speak what 
he felt to be the nearest truth. Of all men he, 
who was united to his family by the closest and 
tenderest affection, most regretted any disagree- 
ment with them; but, with all this, no man, 
whether rich or poor, orthodox or heterodox, ever 
approached him without a sense of his entire sin- 
cerity, devout religion and unbounded charity. He 
never attempted to proselytise; it was the aim of 
his life to sympathise with every shade of belief, 
and to follow in his own life as well as constantly 
to urge upon others the simple teaching of the 
gospels. One who differed from him as widely as 
is possible in mere creed declared him to be the 
‘most Christlike man he ever knew.” ‘This is the 
universal feeling he inspired. No one ever heard 
him say an unkind word. He went about doing 
good in secret ways. He was as courteous and as 
friendly with the poor as the rich. His love of 
children was the passion of his life. Those who 
have seen his tall, emaciated figure, with the little 
ones clinging to him, with his worn, pale face lighted 
up with playful tenderness as he listened and talked 
with them as if he were one of them, will never 
forget the sight. He made them good by sheer love, 
for the most troublesome never heard any but the 
gentlest word from him. Those who were intem- 
perate learnt temperance from him, those who were 
harsh learnt a kinder judgment, those who believed 
little saw in him a real and living faith which made 
itself recognised in deeds not words, those who were 
sorrowful were comforted by an intense sympathy. 
He was snatched out of the midst of so active and 
useful a life while his work was absorbingly interest- 
ing to him, and doomed first to months of patient 
endurance, during which he had to relinquish one 
by one his hopes of recovery, and return to busy life, 
and he suffered keenly, but he never complained ; 
he thought of others, not of himself; he always had 
a hopeful word, and the same strong interest in the 
joys and occupations he had been obliged to lay 
down, The end was merciful, the pure spirit passed 
without a struggle, and death was only like sleep. 
His memory remains in loving hearts, and cannot 
die. 


Pere Hyaointan’s Lrcorurrs.— On Monday 
afternoon M. Hyacinthe Loyson delivered in French, 
at St. James’s Hall, the first of three lectures, 
undertaken for the benefit of the cause of Catholic 
Reform in France, on *‘ The Duty of Christianity 
towards Judaism.” The chair was taken by Lord 
Mount-Temple, who, in a few introductory remarks, 
referred in eulogistic terms to the services of the 
lecturer in his capacity of a religious reformer, 
and to his claims to the sympathy of English 
Protestants. In commencing, M. Loyson spoke 
of Christians of the present day as being in rela- 
tion to God and religion descendants of the Jews 
of old. He also drew a powerful sketch of the 
social and family life and the monotheism of the 
ancient Israelites, contrasting these with the in- 
ferior social and family life and the polytheism 
and degrading corruptions of surrounding nations. 
Having paid this tribute-to the remote past of 
the Jewish nation he turned to their history since 
the introduction of Christianity, gradually proceed- 
ing to modern times. After the destruction of 
Jerusalem, and with the rise of Christianity, there 
came, he said, a period of divorce from God, 
which was foretold in prophecy, and with it was 
combined a sort of fatalism, the Jews in this 
state of things enduring at the hands of Christians 
atrocities that exceeded even those of the present 
times—atrocities inflicted for imaginary crimes. 
If Christians wished the Jews to be converted to 
Christianity they must exhibit towards them the 
true spirit of Christianity. In the great French 
Revolution France began the work of emancipating 
the pariahs of society, the negroes, and the Jews, 
and England had since carried out that work so 
far as her power and influence extended. After 
alluding, in indignant and eloqaent terms, to the 
recent persecutions of the Jews, he cited a state- 
ment that there are now two million Jews waiting 
to return to their own country, and he added 
that, in accordance with the principle of nationality, 
the new Hastern question would find its best 
solution in the presence of large numbers of the 


Israelite nation in Palestine, quoting prophecies 
of Hosea and Zechariah pointing to their ultimate 
return thither after all their wanderings and suffer- 
ings following the last great dispersion. On Thurs- 
day afternoon M. Loyson delivered his second 
lecture, the Dean of Westminster in the chair, 
and the subject being, ‘‘The Revelation of God 
in the World of To-day.” In commencing, 
M. Loyson entered very elaborately into various 
aspects of what he termed the universal laws of 
nature and the question involved in them, and he 
maintained that the very word “laws,” as used by 
scientific men, necessarily implied a legislator. 
After speaking of the ‘‘ unwholesome era” in which 
we live, he proceeded to give a history of deism 
from the days of Bolingbroke and his philosophic 
friends to those of the first French Revolution, 
when he said results justified Bossuet’s saying that 
deism was only a polished form of atheism. In an 
eloquent passage he said that while the Convention 
and its armies could defend the frontiers, overrun 
kingdoms, and enter foreign capitals, they could not 
conquer religion, He afterwards compared the 
God of the Positivist with the God of Christianity, 
the one a being who was above noticing or caring 
for humanity, the other one who heard the petitions 
and soothed the sorrows of all who looked to Him 
for help ; and he declared with great animation that 
he would rather fall down before the idols of the 
pagoda than before the god of the Deist. M. Loy- 
son concluded by contending, with the aid of nume- 
rous passages in the New Testament, that Jesus 
Christ must have been the Son of God in a sense 
quite peculiar to Himself, the alternative being 
actual misrepresentation in Scripture of His true 
character.—The final lecture will be delivered next 
Monday afternoon, the subject of it being ‘ Chris- 


tian Unity.” 
Our Culender, 


SUNDAY, June 11. 


LONDON. 

Rey. P. H. Wicksteep, at Little Portland-street Chapel, 
at 11.15 a.m., “ The Things that Remain,” and 7 P.M. 
“The Parable of the Waves.’ 

Rey. Cuas. Voysry, at Langham-hall, 43, Great Portland- 
street, 11.15 a.m. 

Rev. Joun Wriaut, B,A., at New Gravel Pit Unitarian 
Chapel, at 11.15 a.m. and 7 P.M. 


THURSDAY, June 15. 
Annual Meeting of the Provincial Assembly at Chow- 
bent. 
Annual Meeting of the Western Unitarian and Free 
Christian Union at Trowbridge. 


* * Notices of Sunday Services are inserted in thi 
Calendar at 6d. a line, and of other Meetings and Service 
gratis, provided a detailed Advertisement appears. 


SELECTED BOOKS, 


Aristotle’s Psychology, by E. Wallace, 18/ 

Chronicle of Joshua the Stylite, by W. Wright, 10/6 

Emerson (R. W.) Visits to England, by A. Ireland, 3/6 

Forster’s (F. E. Arnold) Heralds of the Cross, 7/6 

James’s (C.) Curiosities of Law and Lawyers, 7/6 

Jevons’s (W.S8.) The State in Relation to Labour, 3/6 

aS (Mrs, W. H. C.) Peace and War in the Transvaal, 
3/6 

Longfellow (H. W.), a Biographical Sketch, by F. H. 
Underwood, 3/6 

Natural Religion, by Author of ‘‘ Hece Homo,” 9/ 

Notes on St. Paul’s Epistle to the Galatians, 2/6 

Romanes’s (G. J.) Animal Intelligence, 5/ 

Walpole’s (C. G.) Short History of the Kingdom of Ire« 
land, 10/6 


BIRTHS. 

GASKELL—On the 4th inst., at Grantchester, near 
Cambridge, the wife of Walter H. Gaskell, M.D., 
of a daughter. 

MITCHELL—On the 4th inst., the wife of the Rey. 
W. Mitchell, Longsight, Manchester, of a son— 
Leonard Martineau. 

MARRIAGES. 

MAPPIN—HEWITT—On the 3rd inst., at St. James’s, 
Piccadilly, by the Rey. Lionel Davidson, M.A., 
Joseph C. Mappin, of Broadfield, Reigate, to 
Mary Kate, widow of James W. Hewitt, of Stow- 
market, and youngest daughter of Henry Clarke, 
Esq., St. Matthew’s Lodge, Ipswich. 

WINSER—FRETWELL—On the 5th inst., at Mill. 
hill Chapel, Leeds, by the Rev. Charles Hargrove, 
M.A., Franklin Winser, of Kegworth, Leicester- 
shire, to Hdith Marion, third surviving daughter 
of the late William Fretwell, of Leeds. No cards. 

DEATH, 

ALLEN — On the 2nd inst., at Montague Lodge, 
Ealing, Elizabeth Wilton, the beloved and only 
daughter of Marianne and the late Benjamin 
Allen, aged 30. 


THE INQUIRER. 


BRITISH AND FOREIGN UNITARIAN 
ASSOCIATION. 


ORK OF UNITARIANS IN THE 
PAST AND THE FUTURE. The Sermon 
Preached™ at the Annual Meeting, May 31, in Unity 
Church, Islington, by the Rev. Dr. James Freeman 
CuarKe. Price One Penny. Fifty copies will be sent, 
carriage free, for 3s. ; one hundred for 5s. A large edi- 
tion having been printed with a view to the widest 
possible circulation. 


3&8 


ONDON.—WEST-CENTRAL TEMPER- 
ANCE HOTEL, 97, 99, 101, Southampton-row, 
Russell-square.—Patronised and highly commended by 
the Rev. D.S. Govett, M.A., English Chaplain, Gibraltar; 
Rey, H. M. Holden, M.A,, St. Bartholomew’s, Bradford, 
Yorkshire; Rev. Canon French, M.A., Killaloe, Ireland, 
&e. Central, quiet, exceptionally clean, moderate in 
charges. Visitors’ Drawing Room. Breakfast or Tea, 
1s. 3d. Beds from 1s, 6d, Printed Tariff Card on 


application. 
LADY of experience in Tuition seeks an 


A engagement asGOVERNESS, Thorough English, 
French, aud German; also good Drawing.—Address, 
H. B., 14, Haymarket, Sheffield. 


FREDERIC SMITH, Proprietor. 


ERMONS, by Ropert CoLtyER; Cheap 
Issue, Price 2s. 

OSITIVE ASPECTS OF UNITARIAN 
THOUGHT AND DOCTRINE. Cheap Edition, 1s, 


6 Brett AND MARGINS of the REVISED 
NEW TESTAMENT. By Dr. G. Vance Smita, Is. 


A Cheap Edition of this work is now issued, price 3d. 


ITUATION as UNDER NURSE wanted 

for a Girl, aged 15, She has been in her first place 

for more than a year. Can assist in house work and 

plain needlework.— Address, A. B., care of Miss Warren, 
the Manor House, Streatham, S.W,. 


Address, Miss C. Puitror, Bookroom, 37, Norfolk- 


ESTABLISHED 1851. street, Strand, London, 


ee BANK.—Current Accounts 

opened according to the usual practice of other 
Bankers, and Interest allowed on the minimum monthly 
balances when not drawn below £25. No commission 
charged for keeping Accounts. 


The Bank also receives money on Deposit at Three per 
cent. Interest, repayable on demand. 


The Bank undertakes, for its Customers, free of charge, 
the eustody of Deeds, Writings, and other Securities and 
Valuables ; the collection of Bills of Exchange, Dividends, 
and Coupons; and the purchase and sale of Stocks and 
Shares. 


Just Published, price Half-a-Crown. 


HE BRAHMO YEAR-BOOK ror 1881 

(No. VI.). Brief Records of Work and Life in 

the Theistic Churches of India. Edited by Sopura 
Dozson CoutErt. 


Wiirams AND Noreatz, London and Edinburgh. 


PRESENT RELIGION, VOL. III, 


Now Ready, forming part of the above, 


COMPARATIVE ETHIOS. 
I. MORAL STANDPOINT. 
By Sara §. Hennzuu. In paper covers, 68 pages, price 2s, 


Letters of Credit and Circular Notes issued. 
A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on application. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


Southampton-buildings, Chancery-lane, 
THE BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY S ANNUAL 
RECEIPTS EXCEED FOUR MILLIONS, 


OW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE’ FOR 
TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, with Immediate 
Possession, and no Rent to pay. Apply at the Office 
the BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 


OW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 
2 FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH, witb 
Immediate Possession, either for Building or Gardening 
purposes. Apply at the Office of the BIRKBECK FREE 
HOLD LAND SOCIETY, 


TRUBNER AND Co., LonpDoN. 


NOTICE, 


Ne GRAVEL PIT UNITARIAN 
CHAPEL, PARADISE-PLACE, HACKNEY, 


The Rev. JOHN WRIGHT, B.A., has kindly consented 
to preach the Annual School Sermons on SUNDAY, 
JUNE 11, Collections will be made on behalf of the Day 
and Sunday Schools. An Anthem will be sung. 


ESTERN UNITARIAN AND FREE 
CHRISTIAN UNION, 


The ANNUAL MEETING will be held at TROW.- 
BRIDGE, on June 15. Business Meeting, 3 p.m.’; Public 
Tea, 5 p.M.; Religious Service, 6.30 p.m., will be intros 
duced by the Rev. F, W. Stantky, of Bath. Preacher: 
the Rey. A. N. Buatcurorp, B.A, - 


OURNEMOUTH.—Mrs. HOOD will be 
pleased to receive a few GIRLS to board and 
educate. Special arrangements made for delicate girls 
during the winter months.—Address, care of the Key. 
Atrrep Hoop, Bournemouth. 


Hie SCHOOL, STOKE GREEN, NEAR 

COVENTRY, established (1865) by the Rev. G. 
Hravisipg, B.A., of University and Manchester New Col- 
leges, London, promotes a Liberal Education at a mode- 
ate cost, 


A Pamphlet, with nfl particulars, on application. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


Southampton-buildings, Chancery-lane. 


DIXON'S IRON CHAPELS, SCHOOLS, &c. 


Are tasteful in De- 
sign, Economical, Du- 
rable, made of the 
Best Materials, and 
erected in the most 
careful manner. Can 
be taken down, re- 
4 moved, and re-erected 
at small cost. 

ty Careful com- 
1 parison of Specifica- 
tions, Structural and 
Architectural details, 

a =H Materials and Work- 
manship are invited before placing orders. 


IRON CHURCHES, &c,, usually on hand or in progress 
at the Works. 
IRON BUILDINGS for all purposes and all Climates. 


Catalogues, Designs, Estimates, and all information on 
application, 


ISAAC DIXON, 
WINDSOR IRON WORKS, LIVERPOOL. 


SEASONABLE DELICACY. 


BROWN & POLSON’S 
CORN FLOUR 


As Blanc-Mange, Custard, 
Baked Pudding, Sc. 


WITH 


STEWED FRUIT 


OF ANY KIND, 


| OUNT VERNON HIGH SCHOOL, 
NOTTINGHAM. 
Boys carefully prepared for the Universities, Public 
Schools, or for Business, Vacancies. 
SCHOOL RE-OPENS, May 8, 1882, 
EDWIN SMITH, M.A., Head Master, 


BPesaweoe, WORSLEY, near MAN- 
CHESTER, 

BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Principal... ... MRS, F. SHAWOCROSS, 
late of Brook House, Knutsford. 

The NEXT TERM begins MONDAY, May 8. 


For prospectts, apply to the Principal. 


$s ‘Leer FORT, MARGATE.” — APART- 
MENTS in a well-furnished house, fucing the 

sea, on moderate terms. 
Address, Mrs, Stabback, Lansdowne Lodge, the Fort 


Margate. 


f Pe sett e Apartments, with or without 
Board, at Miss Wood’s, 12, Lower Rock Gardens. 
Three minutes from Madeira-walk and the Chain Pier, 


Wa early in September, a comfortable 
HOME for a young Gentleman about to enter a 

Solicitor’s Office in Birmingham. The neighbourhood of 

Edgbaston preferred,—Address, Mr, C, W, Jouy, Bath, 


a 


June 10, 1882 


ANCHESTER NEW COLLEGE, 
UNIVERSITY HALL, 
GORDON-SQUARE, LONDON, 


“The College adheres to its original princtple of freely 
imparting Theological knowledge, without insisting on the 
adoption of particular Theological doctrines,” 


The ANNUAL EXAMINATION will be held in the 
Hall, on Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday, the 19th, 
20th, and 21st June, 1882. : 

The Rev, H. W. CROSSKEY, UUL.D., will deliver the 
ADDRESS to the Students on Wednesday, 21st June, at 
Half-past Four o'clock p.m. 

The ANNUAL MEETING of Trustees will be held in 
the Library, on Thursday, 22nd June, at Eleven o'clock 
A.M. SPECIAL BUSINESS will be brought forward for 
Consideration at this Meeting, and the Trustees will re- 
ceive-due notice of this by Circular, ., 

A VALEDICTORY RELIGIOUS SERVICE will be 
held at Eight p.m.,on Thursday, 22nd June, in Little 
Portland-street Chapel. The FAREWELL, on behalf of 
the College, will be given by the Principal, the Rey. 
JAMES MARTINEAU, D.D., LL.D., and the WELCOME 
into the Ministry by the Rey. S. A. STEINTHAL. 


R. D. DARBISHIRE, Esq., B.A., 
26, George-street, Manchester ; 

Rey. H. ENFIELD DOWSON, B.A, 
Gee Cross, Manchester, 


Sees, 


1M Borate NEW COLLEGE. 


The ANNUAL DINNER of the Past and Present 
Students of the College will bo held on WEDNESDAY, 
2Ist June, at the INNS OF COURT HOTEL, Lincoln’s- 
inn-fields, at 6 p.w. Friends and Ladies may be invited; 
and those intending to be present are requested to leave 
their names with the Senior Student, Manchester New 
College, University Hall, Gordon-square, not later than 
the 20th inst. 


e 


Bete AND FOREIGN UNITARIAN 
ASSOCIATION, 


The following addition should be made to the first 
Resolution of the Annual Meeting as advertised Jast 
week ;— ; 

“That this Meeting desires to place on record its 
affirmation of the principle that the profession of Atheism 
should not deprive any citizen of his civil rights, includ. 
ing that of representing his fellow citizens in Parliament 
if duly elected, and directs the Executive Committee to 
take every fitting opportunity of petitioning both Houses 
of Legislature in this sense.” 


HENRY IERSON, Secretary, 


Re MISSION. 


Subscriptions towards the CHILDRENS’ TRIP gladly 
received by Miss Puturor, 37, Norfolk-strect, Strand, and 
by the Minister, the Rey. Gzo, Wootner, 21, Great Char- 
lotte-street, Blackfriars-road, 8. E. 


a oe 
POW ea ae ASSEMBLY 
OF 


PRESBYTERIAN and UNITARIAN MINISTERS and 
CONGREGATIONS of LANCASHIRE and CHESHIRE, 


MEETING for 1882, 


The Assembly will meet in CHOWBENT, on THURS. 
DAY, June 15,1882. The Religious Service will be held 
in the Chapel at a Quarter to Eleven, the Devotional Part 
being conducted by the Rev. R. Pincagr, B.A., and the 


‘Sermon being preached by the Rev. E. S, Howsk, B.A. 


Lunch will be provided in the School-room at Twelye 
o’clock. ’ 

The MEETING for BUSINESS will be held in the 
Chapel at Half-past One, and will be opened with the 
delivery of the President’s Address, 

A substantial Tea will be provided in the School-room, 
at Four o'clock, at a charge of Two Shillings and Six. 
pence ; after which a MEETING will be held at Five 
o'clock in the Chapel, Catys Wricur, Esq., J.P., in the 
Chair, Addresses will be delivered by the Revs. R. L, 
Carpenter, B,A., J. Harwood, B.A., and Guthbert 


Grundy, Esq. 
WILLIAM GASKELL, President, 
H. ENFIELD DOWSON, Secretary. 


SPeneensumenemiak 
WV ESE-RIDING UNITARIAN MISSION 
SOCIETY, 


The SIXTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL MEETING of the 
above Mission will be held at}YORK, on WEDNESDAY, 
June 21, 1882, Service will be held at St. Saviour-gate 
Chapel, at 12,30 p.m, Preacher ; the Rev. T. W. Frecken- 
tox, of London. To be followed by a Luncheon in the 
Kenrick Hall, Spen-lane, at 145 p.m. Tickets 2s, 6a, 
each, 

Afterwards the Annual Meeting will be held, com. 
mencing at 3 o'clock p.m., under the Presidency of J, §, 
Marugrs, Esq., of Leeds, 


WILLM, BLAZEBY, B.A., Secretary, 
aso!” 
Printed by Woopraut and Kinpmr, of Milford-lane, Strand 

W.C.; and Published for the Proprietors by Warrer 
Mawesr, at the Offices of the Sunpay Scnoon Assooraiion, 
37, Norfolk-street, Strand, London, W C,-— Saturc ay, 
Juno 10, 1882 , 
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THE DECEASED WIFE’S SISTER 
BILL 


THERE is practical wisdom in‘introducing 
this Bill into the House of Lords instead of 
into the House of Commons. If it can be 
carried in the Lords it is sure of passing 
through the Commons, where its principle 
has been repeatedly affirmed by increasing 
majorities. In the House of Lords last year 
the introduction of the Bill was made 
memorable by the marked adhesion of the 
Prince of WALES and the Duke of EpIn- 
BURGH, and partly through their influence 
the majority against the Bill was diminished 
to twelve. This year the four Royal brothers 
gavetheir votes in favour of the Bill, and the 
majority was further diminished to four. As 
several peers, both Conservative and Liberal, 
were absent from unavoidable causes who 
were known to be favourable to the measure, 
it is almost certain that next year the 
minority will be converted into a majority, 
and the Bill will be carried through all its 
stages, if the whole time of the Lower House 
is not occupied with the question of Home 
Rule, or some other phase of the many-sided 
‘Trish question. The Royal assent is about 
to be given to a similar measure which has 
just passed through all the stages of the 
Dominion Parliament. It will be too great 
a practical absurdity to legalise these mar- 
riages in Canada and Australia and to con 

tinue to proscribe them in the mother country 
with all the attendant civil disabilities and 
social penalties. 

The debate on Monday {was remarkable 
for its moderation and good sense. Lord 
DALHOUSIE moved the second reading in a 
masterly speech, which exhausted the argu- 
ment in favour of the Bill) He wisely 
declined to enter upon the Scriptural argu- 
ment, and dealt chiefly with the social aspect 
of the question, that is, whether or not it is 
a measure for the general good of the 
community. We place our advocacy of the 
Bill on what we regard as the higher ground, 


that where a measure is not wrong in itself 
and not opposed to the general good of the 
community there ought to be no prohibitive 
law. The broad principle is that in the 
question of marriage freedom ought to be 
the rule when no moral law is violated. It 
is not a question as to whether public 
opinion is in favour of this Bill or otherwise : 
it is not a question as to whether marriages 
of the kind which it is proposed to legalise 
are desirable or not. It is absurd to assert 
with Mr. MatrHew ARNOLD and others 
that every man has the whole world of 
womankind outside the circle ofconsanguinity, 
except his own sister-in-law. If men desire 
to marry their sisters-in-law, and believe 
that under certain circumstances such unions 
are the best they can form, it is a hardship and 
a wrong that the law should interfere and 
pronibit marriages which are innocent in 
themselves, are not opposed to the social 
well-being, and are sanctioned by the 
voice of public opinion, excepting that of 
a prejudiced body of ill-informed religion- 
ists. In the absence of any just grounds 
for legal prohibition, the question of ex- 
pediency may be left to the consideration 
of the persons immediately concerned ; 
and, as Lord DALHOUSIE remarked, the 
experience of our colonies, which one after 
another are now legalising these marriages, 
may be regarding as negativing the un- 
favourable prophecies in which the oppo- 
nents of the measure are prone to indulge. 

In the three speeches which followed, 
the old Scriptural argument, founded on a 
mistaken interpretation of a well-known 
passage in the book of Leviticus, was 
relied upon only by Lord Batrour of 
Burleigh, a Presbyterian Scotch peer, who 
approached the consideration of the sub- 
ject with all the narrow theological pre- 
judices of his sect. Lord WATERFORD, who 
supported the Bill, and the Bishop of PETER- 
BOROUGH, who opposed it, with his usual 
fervour and eloquence, both expressly repu- 
diated the theological argument, which is 
coming to be less and less relied upon in the 
consideration of questions of even weightier 
moment. In questions of this or any other 
social and political character a textual argu- 
ment from the Old Testament, unless it is 
in harmony with natural law and universal 
moral obligation, has really no force what- 
ever. 

No delusive theory of Scripture infalli- 
bility can make that right which is not con- 
formed to the unwritten law of Gop in 
nature and conscience, or can make that 
wrong which is in the nature of things inno- 
cent or indifferent. This is the voice of the 
greatest moralists of-all ages ; and it would 
be well that the Churches should learn as 
quickly as possible the primary lesson that 
even if the disputed text in Leviticus were 
as strongly against us as we believe it to be 
strongly in our favour, this modern age is in 
no wise bound by the Levitical law, which 
was instituted solely for a peculiar people in 


the infancy of religion and of civilisation. 
It is obvious that even those who appeal to 
the Levitical code—the wisdom of which 
for its age and purpose we fully recog- 
nise—do so only when it suits their own 
purpose or their theological prejudices, and 
entirely reject or disregard other portions 
of that code which they profess to believe 
have the same sanction of Divine autho- 
rity. Our Orthodox friends should at least 
try to be consistent on this and many other 
questions of a similar character. 

There is but one other argument we need 
notice, that on which the Bishop of PETER- 
BOROUGH relied in his rhetorical speech, 
supported by the Times and the Conservative 
press generally. It is asked where are the 
supporters of the Bill to stop? If the re- 
strictions based upon affinity as distinguished 
from consanguinity are no longer to be 
binding, why not legalise the marriage of a 
woman with a deceased husband’s brother, 
or of a man with a deceased wife’s niece ? 
Well, for our own part we have the courage 
of our convictions, and are prepared 
to maintain that there is no natural 
or moral objection to such marriages, and 
that there ought to be no restrictions of 
affinity whatever. They may be undesirable, 
they may be opposed to public sentiment. 
In that case leave them to the judgment of 
society and public opinion, but do not 
multiply artificial and factitious prohibitions. 
The objection, however, such as itis, has no 
practical validity. The question of marriage 
with a deceased wife’s sister has to be con- 
sidered on its own merits above. Other 
marriages of affinity are not within the sphere 
of “practical politics.” If ever they become 
general and are sanctioned by public opinion 
aproposed further alteration of the law will 
have to be duly considered, and in this case 
we may remind our Orthodox opponents, the 
weight of scripture authority and ancient 
Jewish practice is strongly in favour of the 
very class of marriages which they regard 
with so great aversion. 


THE CHURCH ATTENDANCE 
PROBLEM. 

TIl.—MORAL AND SOCIAL OBSTACLES. 
THE moral and social obstacles in the way 
of popular attendance at public worship keep 
away a much larger number than the intel- 
lectual difficulties referred to in a former 
article. At the Congregational Union meet- 
ing the Rev. EpwarD WHITE took up this 
aspect of the question, and discussed it with 
commendable plainness of speech. In the 
front he puts what is, of course, the principal 
cause—the alienation of mind which great 
numbers feel from all religion, all religious 
services, and association. There can be no 
doubt that this is the chief obstacle, and how 
to remove it is the great question. Vast 
multitudes are conscious of a certain unfitness 
for religious association and worship. They 
do not feel at home in church or chapel. 
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The ministrations of religion are unmeaning 
or distasteful to them. They are more than 
indifferent—they dislike all religions profes- 
sion. Their tone of thought, their habits of 
life, their daily associations and surround- 
ings, the objects and pursuits that interest 
them all are absolutely foreign to religion. 


The restraint which religious profession im- 
Mae wubjuvos vl 
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PHBofik Mnlncon lie altogether beyond 
their limited range of thought and interest. 
Can we wonder, then, that they are utter 
strangers to church or chapel ? They have 
no faith in either, or what is taught therein. 
Practically they live without Gop in the 
world, All this applies to the working-class, 
especially in our large towns, and to the same 
class more or less throughout the kingdom. 

“Intimately connected with this moral 
alienation are,” says Mr. Wurrtr, “the do- 
mestic habits of excessive drinking and 
smoking ; and the smoking morning, noon, 
and night of the artisan class has quite as 
much as the drinking to do with it. Few 
things indispose a working man to devote a 
Sunday morning to learning religious truth 
more than the strong and early dose of to- 
bacco. His real weariness, aided by the 
effect of the sedative, renders him lazy, and 
a stroll in the fields or a spell at the weekly 
newspaper thus offers much greater attraction 
than the ordinary service. The women re- 
gard Sunday as a day for special dressing, 
special cleaning, and special cooking, and if 
they get their children ready for school, they 
think they have done enough in all con- 
science in the way of religion. It requires a 
greater revolution in the domestic and per- 
sonal habits of the million than middle class 
folks are aware of for them to become regu- 
lar frequenters of churches and chapels,” 
Every one acquainted with the habits of the 
working class will know that this is perfectly 
true. These are some of the social obstacles 
that interfere with their attendance at public 
worship. The effort which it requires to 
break through these social customs, and rise 
to a simpler, cleaner, healthier life is much 
greater than many suppose. If, however, 
the effort were all, there would be some hope. 
Unfortunately, they are not disposed to make 
the effort ; and where the will is wanting 
there is, of course, no inducement to try. 

Again, Mr. WHITE is of opinion that the 
people very widely consider church going an 
expensive luxury, more suitable to the middle 
and upper classes than to wage-earning folk; 
and that if all the seats in the churches were 
free one evening in the month a considerable 
number of fresh hearers would be attracted 
to the sanctuary. We think he somewhat 
over-estimates this difficulty, except in the 
case where there are high pew rents, which 
probably would keep many away. But the 
experience of Methodism goes to show that 
the financial difficulty can be successfully 
met. No congregations contain a larger 
number of the working class, and none raise 
more money for church, school, and mission- 
ary purposes. No chapels have so many col- 
lections as Methodist chapels, yet none 
are so frequented by the humbler class, The 
contributions separately are small but fre- 
quent, and they make up together a truly 
magnificent total. 

Other social aspects of the question before 
us are referred to by Mr. WHITE in these 
terms :— 


Then the system of public amusements and 
excursions is not only expensive, but very enticing, 
very exhilarating and very wearying, and is brought 
to bear upon the public, especially on Saturdays, 
thus leaving the people indisposed on Sunday for 
the exertion and confinement involved in going to 
meetings to hear discourses, too often dealing 


chiefly with an unseen and distant state of being 
rather than with the kingdom of God here and now. 
The tone of the Press, too, has something to do 
with discouraging the visits of the population to 
the churches and meeting hanges, The favourite 
popular journals are seldom, I feat, Wives hy men 
who believe earnestly in Christ, more often by 
those who are glad of any opportunity of represent- 
ing science and religion as opposing forces. : Large 
_..uLc5 Uf the people are now saturated with the 
notion that the Bible, as it stands, can no longer 
be honestly defended as the record of a real divine 
revelation. The only remedy for this evil is to show 
that the Bible rightly interpreted—interpreted 
literally as it stands—is in striking accordance with 
all the real discoveries of science, and is the only 
book which meets man’s case as a perishing sinner. 
It is not mere vagueness in doctrinal teaching that 
we require, but more definiteness. If you persist 
in telling the people that the Bible contains no 
definite truth on the nature of God or the destiny 
of man, you can scarcely expect that the masses 
willcome to church to hear that, 


We suppose that our readers like ourselves 
will find in the above paragraph some things 
said with which they agree, and some from 
which they dissent. That the Saturday ex- 
cursions and amusements of various kinds 
indispose a great number of persons for 
attendance at church and chapel, especially 
to hear long and dreary sermons, is, we 
think, highly probable. And it is a hindrance 
not likely to become less in future. The 
Saturday half holiday, and the numerous ex- 
cursions absorbing part or the whole of Sun- 
day, cannot fail to have a prejudicial influence 
on attendance at public worship. With re- 
gard to the Bible we differ from Mr. WurTE 
that when interpreted literally it will always 
be found in harmony with science. Such a 
statement, to say the least, is rash and mis- 
leading. A clever sceptic would desire no- 
thing better than to take the opening 
chapters of the Bible and pin him down to 
this statement. It is precisely this extrava- 
gant pretension on behalf of the Bible ad- 
vanced by its over-zealous defenders that 
makes it an obstacle in the way of many 
minds not wanting in reverence, but at the 
same time earnestly truth-seeking and 
rational. 

Mr. WHITE emphasises with considerable 
force the view which regards a Christian 
Church as a spiritual society in virtue of 
which it becomes “a focus of spiritual light 
and heat, a school of truth, a temple of true 
worship, a hospital for wounded souls, a 
home for Gop’s sons and daughters, a centre 
of industry for willing workmen, and a 
foundation of salvation for all their neigh- 
bours.” He pours contempt on the notion 
of getting multitudes together in large 
buildings as seat-holders, and calling that 
promiscuous assembly a church. 

If ever independent churches abandon their funda- 
mental principles and begin a struggle with a corrupt 
nationalism for the mere possession of the population ; 
when building in brick and timber becomes the most 
visible aim, and not spiritual edification, in truth- 
speaking, truth-acting, truth-spreading; when the 
destruction of rival and erring systems occupies 
more thought than creative work and self reforming 
labour—why, Independency has forgotten its 
primordial law of being. Its preachers in the deter- 
mination to win, as seat-holders, the promiscuous 
crowd, will, under such conditions, lose the divine 
authority which goes with a heavenly commission, 
and some of its foremost heroes, in their zealous 
efforts to please the comedy-loving multitudes, will 
be in no small danger of converting the pulpit into 
the stage, 


This is plain speaking, but not more than 
is needed in these days when so much is 
made of merely building churches and 
chapels, and “ by hook or by crook,” getting 
the multitude into them. Another note- 
worthy paragraph with which we are quite 
in accord is the following :— 


Whenever the God of whom religion speaks is 


not a being whose moral attributes commend them- 
selves to the conscience, that religion offers no sup- 
port to morality. This is the reason why much 
church teaching has so little authority in the world. 
God is falsely represented as doing things in the 
government of the world, which, if any other 
~oral being did them, we should say he was 
neither ju nor good. That is one reason why 
I have always maintained that until the medieval 
notions on God’s character are dicplaced by the 


teaching of Christ and his apostles, we are work- 
ing on the surrounding population at an immense 
disadvantage, and weakening theology and morality 
both at once, In order to produce intense earnestness 
in outsiders, we must have something which we 
ourselves can heartily believe. In order to at- 
tract the world of sinners, there must be some- 
thing of the joyful and _ pitiful ~affectionateness 
which in Christ himself. drew the worst sinners 
around him. Thank God for what advances we 
have made in right thought; but I grieve to say 
that one of the chief reasons alleged by skilled 
workmen for not flocking to the churches is be- 
cause there is often so little to satisfy a man’s under- 
standing, to guide his conscience, or to warm hig 
heart. 


And the conclusion to which Mr. Wutrr 
is led is this :— 

If we go the right way about it, the people can 
be reached, reached by teaching what the Bible 
teaches, and in the method which the Bible teaches. 
All divine teaching is interesting. In nature God 
teaches, and we are never weary of learning science 
and poetry there at his feet. In the Bible God 
teaches by history, by pungent comment on conduct, 
by argument, by pathetic appeal, by genuine kind- 
ness towards man, and therefore it is we are never 
weary of the Bible. But if God had dropped out of 
heaven a volume of sermons like so many now 
published in Paternoster-row, full of abstractions, 
and deficient in point and passion, few of us would 
care to read it a second time. We haye a tremen- 
dous business before us, to reach the English peo- 
ple with genuine Christianity. We must make that 
positive work our chief concern, not the destruc- 
tion of any false system, theological or political. 

We have quoted these extracts from Mr. 
WHITE'S paper because they contain much 
that applies as forcibly to us as to the Ortho- 
dox Congregationalists. They describe our 
work as truly as they do theirs. As we have 
said again and again, it is not mere negative 
teaching or destructive criticism that will do, 
but wise teaching, in harmony with the facts 
of nature and of human experience, and, as 
regards the Bible, a teaching discriminating 
carefully between its transient and its per- 
manent elements, between legend and _his- 
tory, between the fancies of superstition, the 
misconceptions of ignorance, and the eyer- 
lasting truths of religion. 


SUNDAY SCHOOLS AND BIBLE- 
TEACHING. 


Every good intentiort is followed by more 
or less of good result; but the impulses of 
sincere minds are not quite so valuable in 
their effects as the more thoughtful energy 
of wise ones. Clear perceptions do not 
always accompany honourable endeavours. 
When we have weighed the evidence for 
and against Sunday-schools as they haye 
hitherto been conducted in general, we have 
often doubted whether the good in the end 
was in fair proportion to the labour be- 
stowed upon the means. We haye always 
greatly respected Sunday-school teachers, 
for they are earnest and_self-sacrificing. 
When we consider how delicately-nurtured 
young girls and refined young men will 
often on wintry Sunday afternoons leave 
the warm fireside of home and the bright 
family circle to go to church or chapel 
through wind and rain and frost and snow, 
and sit down with poor children in a com- 
fortless school-room, there to be wearied 
and confused by the monotonous murmur 
of multitudinous voices, and often pained 
by the outbreak of coarse manners; and all 
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this Sunday after Sunday, year after year, 
from a sense of duty to humanity and to 
God, our sympathies and affections cling 
to these unselfish young teachers; we thank 
them from the bottom of our hearts, and 
regard them as the conservaturs of that 
moral sympathy which is so necessary to 
prevent the rich from disdaining the poor 
and the poor from distrusting the rich—so 
necessary to preserve outward order and 
inward peace in the habits and temper of 
this busy, struggling world. There is not 
much harmony and mutual goodwill be- 
tween class and class eyen in the present 
advanced state of civilisation, but there 
would have been much less probably had 
it not been for the influence of Sunday- 
schools in promoting an intercourse between 
high and low and rich and poor. Well, 
that is one side of the picture, and a 
pleasant one; but there is another, some- 
what different in aspect. What is the 
teaching of the Sunday-school? What is 
its intellectual value? In so far as it takes 
a theological and dogmatic turn we fear 
that its value must be placed very low in- 
deed, not very far from zero; and when we 
think of the noble youths and maidens just 
referred to assuming the function of Scrip- 
ture expositors, and undertaking the in- 
struction of what are called “ Bible 
classes,”” we confess we are somewhat 
amazed that they do not shrink from an 
office for which, in the great majority of 
cases, they must necessarily be unpre- 
pared. In some Sunday-school classes there 
is judiciously no attempt at Scripture ex- 
position. A good and entertaining book is 
read, a sweet hymn is sung, personal clean- 
liness, temperance, and quiet manners are 
enforced and illustrated. Restraint is im- 
posed when restraint is needed. Hncourage- 
ment and cheering words are given when 
young minds faint in difficulty and weari- 
ness. That, in many cases, is all that passes 
between teacher and pupils. And a very 
good “all” too, for it is this which keeps 
open the channels of influence between 
human heart and human heart, between 
adults in one position and children in 
another, and enables the salt of the earth 
to be strewn in places that need to be 
salted. 

But while we deprecate Bible-teaching 
from necessarily half-informed and poorly- 
qualified minds, filled with preconceived 
notions about Scriptural inspiration, we 
much wish that thoughtful, intelligent 
people would study the Bible more than 
they do. Life in this feverish nineteenth 
century, which is all noise and excitement, 
struggle and competition, needs a tranquil- 
lising waft of spiritual air from devout 
minds of old in the contemplative, wor- 
shipping, Oriental world. In the midst of 
all our grinding and weaving, our brewing 
and distilling, our buying, selling, gambling, 
racing, feasting, play-going, and other fever- 
heat activities, it would do us good to hear, 
at least on one day in the week, a still small 
voice whispering in the pauses of the whirl- 
wind ; to listen to such tones as came from 
the lips of Isarsn and other ereat prophets 
of Israel; to such pathos, penitence, and 
joyous gratitude as thrilled through the 
heart of poor, erring, impulsive Davin ; to 
such earnestness as enkindled the spirit of 
the noble Patt, and to such breathings of 
beauty and tenderness as came from Jesus 
of Nazareth. All this is to be found in the 
Bible, but mixed with so much dross and 
earthy matter that, until the material has 
been sifted and strained through good men- 
tal colanders, it is hardly to be considered 
in a state of wholesome efficiency. Very 
few, indeed, of Sunday-school teachers 
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understand the Bible sufficiently well to 
become its expounders to the illiterate and 
the young. 

We sadly want a new edition of the 
Bible, with its various books arranged in 
their chronological order as far as that has 
been ascertained, with the authors’ names 
and approximate dates given at the head of 
each composition, and a supplementary ac- 
count, in succinct language, of the political, 
Social, local, and general circumstances of 
the times and places in which the various 
writings were produced. As for notes and 
commentaries on the Bible, we have great 
abundance of them in rather ponderous 
dry-as-dust tomes; but as for any really 
valuable, well-condensed information, his- 
torical, archeological, geographical, locally 
descriptive and explanatory, bound up with 
the Bible itself, we have never yet seen such 
a volume. | 

A great many things may incidentally 
serve a spiritual and sacred purpose which 
do not come under the head of what is 
commonly called religious teaching; and of 
late some stress has been laid on the re- 
fining, spiritualising influence of science 
and art. And with a view to the diffusion 
of this influence among the poor and artisan 
classes pressure is being put upon the Go- 
vernment to obtain the opening on Sundays 
of all our national museums and picture 
galleries. It is thought by many that these 
might subserve the purpose of Sunday- 
schools in reformation of behaviour, but 
with wider range of instruction in general 
things. We know of no harm that could 
result from such opening, and, therefore, 
wish well to the endeavour; but we are not 
particularly sanguine as to any immediate 
good, for museums do not teach much to 
the uninitiated unless the curators or their 
assistants go round to explain; and as to 
picture galleries, there is at present so 
much jargon and conventional phrase about 
Fine Art that simple folks are at a loss to 
know what it means. A picture ought to 
be “a thing of beauty and a joy for ever”; 
and yet there are pictures of the highest 
degree of technical merit in relation to 
drawing and colour that are in choice of 
subject utterly uninteresting and even 
sometimes repulsive. Humanity needs the 
exhibition of fine natures more urgently 
than a show of the fine arts. Every richly- 
stored, highly-cultivated mind is a sort of 
museum that should be opened to other 
minds comparatively empty. very fine 
imagination all aglow with the light and 
colour and grace of beautiful and heavenly 
things is a picture gallery that should be 
visited by those whose minds are circum- 
scribed by bare walls or else hung round 
with coarse and degrading fancies. The 
best museums and picture galleries are to 
be found in the bosoms of cultivated men 
and women. The purest natures will put 
forth the purest arts. Let these find their 
way if possible into our Sunday and other 
schools, not merely by plans and arrange- 
ments of an outward technical character 
(very needful in their way), but chiefly 
through the agency of minds qualified for 
the work by a due blending of the needful 
light with the still more needful love. 

We have had few opportunities of late 
years of observing how Sunday-schools 
are conducted by Unitarian Churches. 
We have no doubt they take the lead in 
things rational and reasonable. We are 
pretty certain they do not put forth myths 
and fables as historic facts and incidents ; 
that they do not place Old Testament cos- 
mogony, geology, and biology above the 
authority of well-conducted scientific in- 


quiry; and that they do not teach the 
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marvellous as being more important than 
the true. And yet it has been thought by 
Some observers that the evangelical and 
orthodox, notwithstanding their narrow 
dogmas, manage to reach the hearts of 
their Sunday-school scholars rather better 
than do the Unitarians. Is it really so? 
And, if so, why? Some have thought 
that there is a little too much stateliness 
and assumption of dignity among our ac- 
complished ladies and gentlemen. When 
they leave their social pedestals with honest 
intentions to do some good on their common 
level of humanity they are apt (some say) to 
do so in a manner unpleasantly resembling 


airs of condescension, If that blunder has 
ever been made it is not likely to be made 
again, now that it is well known how sen- 
sitive the poor are to that tacit though un- 
intentional insult which regards them as 
inferiors and not as brethren. 

Sabbath observances and Sunday-schoolg 
are needful for humanity, and, therefore, 
will not pass away. They are wanted to 
give a religious bias to the national charac- 
ter, and to make a spiritual purpose work 
more effectually in the necessary industry 
of mundane affairs. They are wanted as 
helps to bring down from on high the 
calm, the heavenly, the pure, the beautiful, 
and the sweet, in order that they may 
temper that selfish, hard-strained vigilance 
of mind which now, alas! seems one of the 
requisites for success in the world. The 
refining, elevating work is not half done 
yet; but it goes on, very slowly perhaps ; 
still it goes on. Good books and good ap- 
paratus of all kinds are being brought into 
the schools. But no deep, abiding success 
can be realised by means that are merely 
outward. It needs in the trainers. and 
teachers of the young a spirit somewhat 
akin to that which throbbed ages ago in 
the bosoms of a few poor fishermen of 
Galilee, of. a certain tent maker at Tarsus, 
and of a gentle carpenter’s Son. 


MR. FORSYTH’S LETTER—AN EXPLA- 
NATION. 

In a recent article on “The London Domestic 
Mission,” we spoke of that society as “an 
essentially undenominational institution, founded 
for the purpose of promoting the practical 
Christian life quite apart from any sectarian 
interests or mere dogmatic purpose.” We stated 
that Mr. Stopford Brooke was invited to preside, 
as Mr. Picton and his successor, Mr. Forsyth, 
were invited to attend, on the ground of our 
“common Christianity, which is paramount to 
all denominational distinctions.” We expressed 
a hope that at future meetings of this and 
other of our religious societies we should be 
honoured more and more “with the presence 
and co-operation not only of men like Mr. 
Brooke, who, whether inside or outside of the 
Established Church, has for years been more 
or less in conscious sympathy with us, but of 
men like Mr. Picton and Mr. Forsyth, who still 
occupy a somewhat outside position, while no 
doubt owning much in common with a deno- 
mination which is aggressive chiefly against 
sin and ignorance and misery, and dogmatic 
only in its resolute protest against all dogmatic 
limitations.” 

Now, we put it to the candour and common 
sense of our readers whether in this avowal of a 
broad and Catholic form of Christianity there is 
any approach to a desire to make sectarian 
capital out of the presence of gentlemen whom 
we are always glad to welcome. Is there any- 
thing whatever to justify the charge which Mr. 
Forsyth has recently made against us—in the 
most friendly and courteous way—and which 
our admirable contemporary the Ohvristian 
World has last week endorsed in not quite go 
friendly a tone, that the “ Inquirer is apt to 
drag into its camp any whom it found strag- 
gling for a moment from their own host, and even 
to detain those who paid a friendly visit to the 
Unitarian tents”? Or, whether we deserve 
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implied censure for “this proneness of ours to 
make too much of some common ground,” which 
it is also alleged is “one of the things that make 
it so difficult and dangerous to visit our so- 
cieties.” 

On one point alone we were mistaken, and we 
acknowledge ourerror. Mr. Forsyth, it appears, 
was not, as his successor Mr. Picton was, an 
invited visitor at the recent meeting of the Lon- 
don Domestic Mission. It was nota very serious 
or culpable error, and we hope it has not greatly 
compromised Mr. Forsyth’s reputation for or- 
thodoxy—such as it is. But we must add that 
it was not an unnatural mistake, in view of the 
fact that Mr. Forsyth’s congregation remains 
in the cold shade outside the pale of any ortho- 
dox association, that several Unitarian ministers 
have supplied its pulpit, and that it is an“ open 
secret ” that not long before Mr. Forsyth’s elec- 
tion it was a moot question whether a well-known 
Unitarian minister would not be invited to oc- 
cupy the pulpit which he now fills with so much 
distinction. 

Now, let us add asa simple matter of fact 
that we have not claimed Mr. Forsyth as a 
Unitarian, any more than we have claimed his 
friend Mr. John Hunter, the Liberal Congrega- 
tionalist minister of York, who resented a little 
too warmly our_recent articles pointing out the 
essential heterodoxy of his valuable theological 
lectures. We should not think of doing so in 
either case unless these gentlemen had expressed 
their adherence as decisively as Mr. Stopford 
Brooke did at the late meeting of the Domestic 
Mission. To Mr. Hunter’s somewhat acrimo- 
nious letter we replied in a former article, and 
we need only add thatin his case we dealt, as we 
have a perfect right to do, with simple matters 
of fact. We took his lectures one by one, as 
reported in the Christian World, analysed 
their contents, and showed in a series of 
articles entitled “ Dissolying Views of Ortho- 
doxy ” that on every fundamental question they 
gave up the old Orthodox dogmas, and stated 
views essentially in harmony with those of 
Liberal Christianity. This is simply a matter of 
fact, and we advanced abundant evidence in 
proof of our position. Mr. Hunter himself may 
not choose to acknowledge that there is so much 
common ground between us; may still hold opi- 
nions respecting the Incarnation and the Atone- 
ment, which a genuine Orthodox dogmatist of 
the old school would stigmatise as heretical and 
rationalistic; but the fact remains just the 
same, and we only exercised our simple duty 
as public journalists in drawing attention to so 
interesting a sign of theological progress. We 
have done just the same in regard to the late 
Dean Stanley, Professor Jowett, and other 
Broad Church thinkers, and have reason to know 
that these eminent men so farfrom resenting the 
imputation, have been gratified to find that 
there was so much common ground on which we 
could meet. 

We have no desire to enter into any con- 
troversy respecting Mr. Forsyth’s interesting 
letter, which we have no doubt most of our 
friends read with great interest, even when they 
differed widely from some of its opinions, 
wherein, however, for our own part we discern 
much essential truth underneath somewhat 
ambiguous phraseology. It sufficiently appears 
from hisown explanation that he is “an outsider ” 
in regard to the denomination in which he was 
educated, that he has been rejected by “ official 
Congregationalism ;” and while we have no wish 
whatever to represent him as holding our own 
theological views when he expressly repudiates 
them, or to compromise whatever reputation he 
may have for Orthodoxy, we cannot but express 
our regret that our own churches are not 
gathered together under a_sutfliciently broad 
religious designation to include all who profess 
and call themselves “ Liberal Christians” in one 
religious communion, bound together by common 
moral and spiritual affinities amid all our 
diversities of theological opinion. It is because 
we fondly hope that the Unitarian Churches 
in the main desire to occupy so broad a posi- 
tion and to repudiate all narrow sectarian 
limitations that we ventured to speak of Mr. 
Picton and Mr. Forsyth, and others of the same 
school, as not altogether outside our religious 
communion, by no means intending to claim 
from them any close theological concurrence. 
And if there are any dogmatic limitations, ex- 
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from occupying our free pulpits, and speaking 
their whole mind, and uniting with us in our 
unsectarian Domestic Mission work, we can 
only heartily regret their existence, and express 
the earnest hope that they may speedily be abo- 
lished. 

Finally, let us assure our friendly and most 
liberal-minded contemporary the Christian 
World that there is not the slightest danger of 
any of the ministers of other denominations being 
claimed as our own when they courageously 
venture on a visit to our camp. At the present 
time a well-known Congregationalist minister 
is regularly conducting the services at one of 
our oldest metropolitan chapels, but although 
he has ventured into the very midst of our 
camp, he has not been claimed as a Unitarian, 
nor is there the slightest desire to interfere with 
the relations he may still desire to retain with the 
Congregationalist denomination and its various 
societies. Let our orthodox and semi-orthodox 
friends learn to be a little more courageous and 
less nervously apprehensive of being compro- 
mised by any show of liberality. Let them 
continue to pay us friendly visits, and perhaps 
they will find in time that we have more in 
common than they have been accustomed to 
think; and that, notwithstanding theological 
differences, we may learn much from each other. 


THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF IRISH 
PRESBYTERIANS. 


(From our own Correspondent.) 


Looked at from an impartial standpoint, the 
meeting of the Irish General Assembly last 
week cannot be regarded as a great matter. 
The proceedings were enlivened by the annual 
debate upon the instrumental music question, 
but the smallness of the majority against the 
introduction of instruments —— fifteen only— 
shows that the subject is at last thrashed out. 
The Sustentation Fund was reported to be in 
anything but a satisfactory condition, and the 
statistics generally were far from encouraging. 
The diminution of members was accounted for 
by the fact that emigration was still going on, 
and the deficiency of contributions, both to the 
Sustentation and other funds, was attributed 
not to the poverty of the people, but to lack of 
energy on the part of collectors. It would 
have been better to acknowledge at once that 
the real cause is, that the people have as much 
as they can do to make ends meet, and that 
collectors know this, and are accordingly loth 
to undertake the unpleasant duty of asking 
for money when they know full well that it is a 
scarce commodity. The Moderator this year is 
the Rev. Mr. Killen of Belfast. His address 
makes no contribution at all to the great ques- 
tion of the day. It is a catalogue of depreca- 
tions. Men eminent in science, the Broad Church 
school, the disciples of a pretentious higher 
criticism, the Revised Version of the New Testa- 
ment, the departure of the young people to 
the Kpiscopal Church, upon each of these points 
the Moderator uttered deprecatory remarks, but 
he grappled with none of them. Men eminent 
in science, it seems, have been endeavouring to 
shake the foundations of the faith, and explain- 
ing the phenomena of nature in such a way as 
to render a great intelligent First Cause unneces- 
sary. But the rev. gentleman does not specify 
any man in particular, which is a pity, because 
then the Moderator’s tilt at men of science 
in general would look less like a general 
warning to his co-religionists to beware of 
science—less like a survival of the old spirit of 
persecution. The Broad Church school, it 
seems, is emasculating Christianity of its most 
vital and distinctive doctrines, while it retains 
the Christian name and nomenclature. The 
Moderator quotes Dean Stanley as a horrible 
instance. He has apparently been reading some 
review of the Dean’s “Christian Institutions,” 
and quotes the reviewer to the effect that “all 
the characteristic and distinguishing elements 
of the Religion of Jesus Christ are quietly 
eliminated from the Dean’s theology.” Our 
readers will be surprised to learn this; but the 
announcement of the Moderator is but another 
illustration of the fact that we must go from 
home to hear news. The “‘ Pretentious Higher 
Criticism” which has made its appearance in 
Scotland, “ threatening to pollute and poison the 
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receives attention.. The Moderator does not 
meet it boldly, however. He merely deprecates 
it. “Its tendency,” he says, “is to unsettle 
our faith in the divine authority of the Holy 
Scriptures.” ‘In its pride of learning,” more- 
over, “it ventures to cut and carve the Old 
Testament according to its will.” Against all 
this the Moderator protests, and, if not with 
the pride of learning at least with Pharisaic 
complacency, he observes, “ our own theological 
colleges are perfectly free from the taint of this 
dangerous system.” But the rev. gentleman 
does not tell us in what respect this higher 
criticism is erroneous, and gives us nothing to 
assist us to escape the danger. He talks about 
the forces of error being so powerful that it is 
necessary that “théy” should’ “ gird on their 
armour and furnish their weapons for the im- 
perial conflict ;” but surely a Moderator ought 
to have his armour always on and his weapons 
always ready, and ought eyer to be prepared to 
give a reason for the faith that is in him. In- 
stead, he contents himself with bellicose plati- 
tudes. ‘Surely,’ he says, “when the very 
foundations of our religion are being assailed 
and the enemies of Christianity mustering their 
hosts for an assault upon the citadel, we should 
not waste our strength in provoking and main- 
taining internal conflicts, but should close our 
ranks and combine our energies in a united 
effort to defend our bulwarks and hurl back the 
enemy from our battlements.” 

How this is to be done the Moderator tells 
us with a charming frankness. ‘‘ We are bound 
to study deeply the questions which are agitating 
thoughtful minds, and master the problems 
which are causing anxiety. We must be able 
to grapple with the doubts which perplex the 
minds of educated young men and women. We 
must cherish and manifest a genuine sympathy 
with them in their difficulties. We must keep 
abreast of the hterature of the day and know as 
muck of science as will secure for us the respect 
of all our hearers. We must make our sermons 
fresh and instructive. We must have our minds 
so thoroughly impregnated and fortified with 
the truth that we shall give forth no uncertain 
sound in regard to the great verities of our faith. 
We must seek for ourselves a fresh baptism of 
the spirit.” Later on in his address, dealing with 
the question as to how to keep their young 
people from going over to the Episcopal Church, 
the Moderator adds:—“ We must pray well, 
and preach well, and work well.’ All most 
excellent advice, especially the latter part of it; 
but what if the study on the part of Presbyterian 
Ministers of these questions that are agitating 
thoughful minds leads to the agitation of their 
own? More, what if, keeping abreast of the liter- 
ature of the day, they are led to think that the 
Westminster Confession of Faith is not the be-all 
and the end-all of the Christian religion; and 
what if, acquiring as much science as will secure 
for them the respect of their hearers, they are 
led to acquire as much as will command the 
respect of men eminent in science—and what 
if, then, they are led to hold views not dis- 
similar from theirs? For all this the Moderator 
makes no provision. He is satisfied apparently 
that if Presbyterian Ministers study deeply the 
questions which are agitating thoughtful minds, 
they will be able to grapple successfully with 
the doubts which perplex the minds of educated 
young men and women. We fear the rev. 
gentleman does not speak from experience. If 
he has himself studied deeply these questions, 
and if he has successfully gappled with the doubts 
which perplex the minds of educated young 
men and women, he gives us no hint as to how 
he has done so. We fear very much that if 
many Presbyterian ministers do act upon the 
Moderator’s advice, and if they do study the 
questions which are agitating thoughtful minds, 
they will share the fate of others before them. 
If a deep study of these questions must neces- 
sarily end, as the Moderator so confidently de- 
clares it must end, how is it that bulwark after 
bulwark yields to the attack of the enemy ? 
The deep study of questions that agitate 
thoughtful minds, and the gra pling with the 
doubts which perplex the minds of educated 
young men and women, have been attempted b 
all the Churches in England and Sectland, wit 
the result that one after another the great 
fundamental verities have been either distinctly — 
abandoned, or we have had triumphantly pre- — 
sented to us dissolying views of them. Sciencg — 
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increases her students from day to day. Broad 
Churchism is likewise in the ascendant. The 
higher criticism practically prevails everywhere 
but in Ireland. The ministers of all Churches 
in England and Scotland have tried the plan of 
keeping abreast of the literature of the day, and 
of acquiring as much science as would secure 
them the respect of their hearers—only to find 
how true it is that a little knowledge is a dan- 
gerous thing for orthodox theology ; and if they 
have gone further it has been but to fare worse. 
Ripe scholarship, generous culture, to say no- 
thing of the genuine Christian spirit, are dead 
against the maintenance intact of ancient bul- 
warks and battlements. There never was a time 
when the Christian ministry was more highly 
educated than now, and yet there never was a 
time when the old creeds were held in less re- 
gard. In fact, what the Moderator calls the 
“forces of error” are gathering in strength 
every day, while the “baptism of the spirit” 
seems to fall not on those who defend the nar- 
row systems of a bygone time, but rather upon 
those who hold that God hath some new word 
to speak to every new generation of the Son of 
men. 


On the whole, therefore, the address of 
the Moderator of the General Assembly 
clearly makes it necessary that the Liberal 
Churches of Ireland should apply themselves 
more zealously than ever to the task which 
they have undertaken, and in that they will 
need all the sympathy and support of their 
sister churches in England. For they can 
scarcely expect so much assistance in the work 
of spreading a more liberal and enlightened 
religious faith as the English Churches have. 
The population of Ireland is mainly agricultural, 
and education makes but slow progress amongst 
the agricultural classes. In England there are 
educational forces at work which have practi- 
cally little operation in Ireland. In England 
we have a system of compulsory education in 
operation. In Ireland we have a population so 
poor that children are taken from school, 
generally speaking, the moment, they reach the 
fourth or fifth standard. The large towns of 
England and Scotland all have free libraries, 
and there is scarcely a village, and certainly not 
a small town, in England or Scotland where a 
library of some sort does not exist. In face of 
this rapidly extending educational force the old 
orthodoxy is not able to make a stand worthy 
of the name. It is giving way at all points, and 
there is scarcely a Church in either England or 
Scotland into which heresy has not crept, while 
in many of them it presents a very bold front. 
In Ireland, however, we have but little of this 
force at work, and consequently there are no in- 
dications of any disturbance of the orthodox 
calm—unless these frequent warnings of suc- 
cessive Moderators portend something. For the 
present, however, it would seem that Ireland 
can produce nothing better than political 
heretics. The day will come doubtless when 
some young minister, following the Moderator’s 
advice, will study deeply the problems which 
agitate the minds of thoughtful men, and 
grapple with the problems that perplex the 
minds of the educated young men and women 
of the Presbyterian Church, and then the 
sluggish waters will be stirred, and we 
shall have a heresy hunt. And we ven- 
ture to say that when it does come, it 
will come with a vengeance. It is impossible 
to believe that amongst the Presbyterian 
ministers and laymen in Ireland there is not 
-one who entertains doubts about the verities 
of the faith. But until such a man appears, 
however, the duty devolves upon the Liberal 
Churches in Ireland to keep their lamps well 
trimmed and their vessels well filled with oil, 
ready for the appearing of the bridgeroom. From 
America, from Germany, from France, the higher 
criticism has found its way. The Atlantic Ocean, 
the German Sea, the English Channel hindered 
it not, and is it not a pretty conceit that the Irish 
Channel shall be able to say—thus far, but no 
farther? The new light will dawn on Ireland 
yet, and before its brilliant blaze the old light 
which is but darkness will fade and disappear. 
There will fall upon that country, as upon 
others, the light of truth—the old creeds will 
tumble to pieces; men will ask then, who now 
will show us any good? and it will be the duty 
of the Liberal Churches to bid them welcome. | 


OUR CHURCHES AND THE PEOPLE| 


IL.—PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS, 
By Epwiy Ettis. 

I have said that belief—thorough belief—is 
essential to missionary work and to personal 
influence. With it, however defective may be 
the organisation of his Church or its corporate 
work, the possessor is a living limb through 
which blood circulates, muscles move and nerves 
tremble connecting it with the body. So far so 
good ; butif the Church in its corporate capacity 
is to influence society, well sustained and 
organised efforts must be made in the same 
direction. 

Now let us first of all admit that we are no- 
vices at missionary work, and that as a rule 
Unitarians have not succeeded well wherever it 
has been attempted. The reasons for failure 
are obvious. Let a Unitarian church or indi- 
vidual attempt to influence outsiders he finds 
himself engaged in a war of controversy. He is 
fiercely attacked from all sides, and the energy 
which was to have helped to build up religious 
lives isexpended in demolishing old mythologies. 
It is seldom that bitterness of feeling and of ex- 
pression on one side or the other can be kept 
down, and even those who are permanently in- 
fluenced find themselves engaged at once in the 
hottest of controversies. It is well to recollect 
this when the failure of Unitarians to influence 
the masses is spoken of, because it is an experi- 
ence that no other dissenting bodies get. The 
Church does not attack them as it does those 
it delights to term “ Socinians.” For them it 
has no weapon so deadly as the phrase that 
“They deny. the Lord who bought them,” and 
those of us who have considerable intercourse 
with members of other communities know how 
such a phrase as this closes the avenues of in- 
timacy, and how hard it is to get a hearing. 
You may demur to its truth, you may ask what 
your friend himself really means, you may try 
to explain your position, but over and over 
will come the refrain, “ But you don’t believe in 
the Bible! You don’t believe in Christ!” And 
yet you hardly like toadmit it.” Now weknow 
this is entirely untrue and unfair, and yet we 
feel that with nine out of every ten people that 
we meet with words will be thrown away and 
arguments lost. Nevertheless we feel bound to 
put them on the right track, as far as we can, 
though we may be unable to hold our own in a 
theological controversy with a clever sophist or 
an obtuse bigot. After all we generally conclude 
that the only good result is that we have saved 
our self-respect and proved to our opponent that 
we are not ashamed to stand to our guns. 

In my opinion our Church should take up a 
different position. As there is before it a vast 
field for missionary work it should not waste 
its strength in controversy. Let it gather its 
members and its young people as closely 
together and to itself as possible by empha- 
sising in every conceivable way its beliefs and 
affirmations. Let there be one service every 
Sunday which shall be purely and simply 
devotional, in which not one word is uttered 
which reflects on other faiths, not one word, 
if possible, which stimulates the critical faculty 
at the @xpense of the devotional. We do not 
sufficiently consider how one harsh term or 
judgment from the pulpit jars through many a 
mind, and how impossible it is to shake it off 
during the service. Do we consider how many 
among a congregation have been working and 
fighting their own or others’ battles through the 
week, how weary seems the world, how hard 
seems life, how incessant the annoyances and 
irritations of the week day! Again, there are 
probably present those suffering from the loss of 
friends, bitter disappointments, grievous failures, 
loss of self-respect, the consciousness of error, 
if not of sin. Hvyery one of these should go 
away comforted and strengthened by the 
devotion of the service and the worship of the 
congregation. If any one such person expressed 
his feelings on hearing a controversial discourse, 
or even a Biblical exposition, he would probably 
say, “I wanted bread and you gave me a 
stone.” 

The same affirmative position should be main- 
tained in general lectures or services which 
especially appealed to the outside public. I 
would assume that what we have to say is 
sure to find its way to the hearts and minds 
of some of our hearers, and I would rely prin- 


cipally on the best tracts I could get to answer 
the objections of opponents. 

Apart altogether from the services of the 
Church I would have lectures given—if possible 
in public halls—which should deal with the con- 
troversy of the Churches. Every such lecture, 
whether from chapel or hall, should be well 
advertised. The public and the members of 
any especial body alluded to should know 
exactly what subject was to be discussed, so 
that they might attend or be represented if 
they so desired. There is something that 
savours of unfairness in making an attack on 
a church or an individual behind its back, or at 
any rate without due notice given, and I am 
certain that this course would make a speaker 
very careful. The position and views of others 
are often misinterpreted and misrepresented by 
earnest zealots, however honest. 

If it were thought desirable to have a con- 
troversial sermon now and then I would have 
it distinctly understood by the congregation, and 
notified at the chapel door. If the minister at 
least a week before could give notice of the sub- 
ject of his next discourse it would be helpful. I 
would have it simply announced both at the 
chapel and in the local papers. It is astonishing 
how the knowledge that a certain given sub- 
ject is to be treated of stimulates thought and 
Inquiry in the same direction, and many a 
“casual” will drop in “just ”’—as he expresses 
it—“ to hear what he’s got to say on that.” 
Again—when interest has been excited among 
outsiders in any especial direction, advertise in 
local papers cheap Unitarian publications bear- 
ing on the same subject, affix prices and names 
of publishers—many a person will send to 
London for a pamphlet, the title of which 
attracts him, who will take care not to buy it in 
his town or inguire for it of local Unitarians. 

I have thus far tried to show that among the 
masses of thinking men we have the opportunity 
of doing work which no other body can so well 
perform, and that to do this we must appeal to 
them and make ourselves known through the 
Press and by the Platform; but, that to exert 
our best influences we must keep the two 
portions of our work, the controversial and the 
religious, as distinct as possible. We must not 
allow the ferment of the one to disturb the calm- 
ness of ,the other, but must let the world see 
that we fight, that we may live and not live to 
fight. 

Let us have lectures, controversies, discussions 
ag many as you please, but keep them out of our 
religious services. Let our children also (to 
whom as well as to the aged controversy is 
wearisome) feel that appeals and stimulants to 
their higher feelings are the especial province of 
the Church, and not grow up to swell the ranks 
of those outside all the churches. 

It is sometimes said that we have nothing in 
our faith by which the drunkard or the profli- 
gate may be reclaimed, as also that we do not 
attack social vices as other religious bodies do. 
This charge is not altogether unjust. I do not 
for a moment doubt that we have in our faith 
every essential for reclaiming the sinner if we 
would believe it. I fear we have come to believe 
and to persuade ourselves that a coarse phase 
of religion, which would be utterly repugnant 
to ourselves, is yet more suitable and more 
effective on coarse natures. 1 believe this is 
utterly wrong. We hear of converted prize- 
fighters and regenerate blackguards who are 
brought prominently before the public, and for 
a few brief days figure as examples of the 
miracles that may still be wrought by faith, 
and who, in their own opinion at least, are 
marvellous instances of regenerate man; but 
these. cases will not bear investigation. Ostenta- 
tious virtue and over-weaning conceit are far 
enough removed from the nature just awakened 
to a sense of sin. Dickens preached an altogether 
different and a truer gospél. With him it was 
the pure and simple maiden with love and pity 
in her heart, who, by her very presence and 


kindly words, removed the veil from sin and 
revealed it in its true colours. It was the kind, 
hearty, honest merchant, who transformed the 
people he had to do with into noble souls by 
the force of his goodness of heart alone, and 
without either cant or claptrap. And yet 
we have apparently persuaded ourselves, aid 
consequently the world, that we have no 
message for the outcast; in fact, that our 
work lies quite in a contrary direction, and we 
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view with a feeling akin to satisfaction the 
manner in which the orthodox churches influence 
the lewer strata of society. As a matter of order 
and police I, too, am glad that some influence 
shall be found restraining the drunkard and 
the criminal, but only on this ground can I feel 
satisfaction at the means employed. The result 
has been accomplished by an appeal to fear, or 
selfishness, or conceit; the foundation is bad, 
and the work will have to be redone. Surely 
we can do some work of a better kind in the 
same direction. We can have no better guide 
in this matter than Christ. He steered clear of 
all degradation of method, and yet it was in 
this direction his work was done. Are we con- 
tent to leave all the treatment of social evils to 
others while we walk by on the other side? 
Many of us do not believe in turning drunkards 
into slaves by pledges or prohibition, but. surely 
it is incumbent on us to show our better way of 
dealing with them. Our forefathers rightly 
saw that their work was agitation against un- 
just and tyrannical laws—most of them have 
been repealed—and yet I think we go on laying 
more stress on what may be done by law than 
on what may be effected by personal contact 
with sin. 

A paper on this question should hardly avoid 
a reference to Sunday-schools. In some places, 
and where it is possible to get thoroughly 
efficient teachers, considerable influence may be 
exerted by them. A great work was done in 
the last generation through the instrumenta- 
lity, but more in the «common rudiments of 
secular education than in any other direction. 
The position is now altered, and teachers are 
required of altogether different attainments to 
speak on religious topics, and to direct children’s 
minds towards religious thoughts. I cannot 
say that I think the influence of our Churches 
will be great in this direction. It would, how- 
ever, be a great gain if we could attach children 
to a church by a participation in good and 
generous works. Many efforts to help the needy 
and to minister to the relief of suffering which 
are now made privately by individuals or 
families would be helpful to a church if done 
by its organisation. Suppose, for instance, you 
get a benevolent fund in connection with a 
church vested in the hands of a large working 
committee,.and this committee (ladies and 
others) investigate and prescribe on all cases of 
distress brought under their notice by members 
of the congregation. This would be very help- 
ful, and the young people would be greatly 
interested in the work. Let us, if we do not 
imitate the methods of our orthodox brethren, 
yet take a leaf out of their book by setting 
every body to work in some direction or other. 
“ Bands of Hope,” “Juvenile Templars,” and the 
like attach children to a cause, not so much by 
their intrinsic merits as by giving occupation 
and excitement to the children. Are there no 
means by which we can do this P 

The influence of a Church is greatly pro- 
moted by the visit and preaching of a well- 
known or famous man, provided that care is 
taken thoroughly to advertise hig visit. The 
British and Foreign Unitarian Association 
would do well to retain the services of two or 
three first-class preachers for itinerant work. 
It cheers and encourages both people and their 
minister to have a little fresh life thus poured in 
upon them. 

It will probably be urged against the various 
influences I have spoken of that they all mean 
outlay and expenditure. True. Ihave in vain 
tried to conceive of any work possible that 
does not involve expenditure, either of time or 
of money. But a Church must have faith that 
if it really does a lot of work the money with 
which to pursue the work is sure to come. 
Though not myself a very sanguine man, I 
should always make calculations on this basis, 
and those Bible Christians who say that their 
necessities are always relieved by prayer would 
soon find how ineffectual this was if they had 
no works to show. 

The question under consideration is, “ By 
what practical means can our churches best 
enlarge and extend their religious influence ? ” 
And the answer that I have tried to sug- 
gest through various agencies is this: “ Your 
first work is to impress upon every mem- 
ber of your little body the vital importance 
and necessity of his work. When you have 
done this, you have done infinitely more than 
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this. Churches are not kept together by people 
who happen to be in accord on various meta- 
physical problems, and aim simply to get their 
solution embraced by others. Probably some 
of the greatest rascals in the universe, for in- 
stance, are Monotheists; but churches take 
root, live, and grow where their adherents have 
absorbed their principles and found them essen- 
tial parts of their lives. I would say to every 
member of a Church, “ Put aside all namby- 
pamby arguments by which men persuade them- 
selves that other people should be left to their 
own faiths. Do not be afraid of being called 
narrow or bigoted, but work to influence the 
world you come in contact with, as though you 
had attained concrete truth, and felt that the 
day was short, and ‘the night cometh when no 
man can work.’” 


Tur Union or Brnerices Bru.—On Thursday 
week, on the motion of Mr. Tomkins, the Court of 
Common Council unanimously agreed to oppose 
the Bishop of London’s Union of Benefices Bill, 
which has now passed the House of Lords. The 
Bill was described as proposing an act of vandalism 
in destroying objects of so much beauty and his- 
torical interest as Sir Christopher Wren’s churches. 
The mover of the resolution also stated that many 
of the churches outside the City, which had been 
erected out of the proceeds of the City churches 
already removed, were worse attended than the old 
ones they replaced. The resolution was referred to 
the Tithes Committee, who have instructed the Re- 
membrancer to take the} necessary steps to oppose 
the Bill. 

Tur Lonpon ScHoon Boarp reassembled on 
Thursday after the Whitsuntide recess. There 
were three candidates for the vacancy caused in 
the representation of the Tower Hamlets by the 
retirement of Mr, Serutton. The names of two of 
them—Mr. Edward Bond, barrister-at-law, and 
Captain Bedford Pim—were put to a vote. The 
former gentleman was elected by a large majority. 
For the nomination of Mr. W. T. Wiseman, the 
third candidate, there appeared no seconder. 

ScarporouaH.—The eighth annual meeting of 
the Unitarian congregation took place on Friday 
week, and was highly successful, both as regards 
attendance and general interest. The chair 
was taken by Mr. Morton. The proceedings 
haying been opened by a hymn, the report and 
statement of accounts were read and adopted. 
Mr. Morton then rose and made a humorous 
speech, in which he made special reference as 
treasurer to the unsatisfactory financial position 
of the church, and said that although he had 
always held that endowments as a rule were un- 
wise, as tending to cripple the active zeal of con- 
gregations, yet he could not but think that Scar- 
borough was exceptionally situated in this respect, 
and what a highly satisfactory condition of things 
he should feel it to be if they had a good round 
sum, say even £1,000, lodged in the bank to rely 
upon, and in conclusion urged upon the visitors 
the necessity of supporting the church to the best 
of their ability. Other speakers followed, notably 
the Rey. D. Agate, B.A. (of Gorton), the late 
minister, who in a very eloquent address stated 
his satisfaction at the growing numbers of the 
church, and hoped that, speaking financially, the 
church had now passed the low-water mark. Mr. 
Laycock, of Sheffield, expressed his deep regret 
at losing the services of Mr. Agate as minister, 
and_ congratulated the congregation at having 
secured such an able man as Mr, Amos as his 
successor. The ordinary business of the meeting, 
such as election of committee, thanks to officers, 
&c,, having been transacted, Mr. Amos delivered 
a closing address, in which he urged the neces- 
sity of continued energy on the part of all mem- 
bers of the church, even of the smallest and 
weakest. The proceedings were concluded with a 
hymn. 


Turoat IRRITATION. —Soreness and dryness, tickling and 
irritation, inducing cough and affecting the voice. For 
these symptoms use Epps’s Glycerine Jujubes, Glycerine, 
in these agreeable confections, being in proximity to the 
glands at the moment they are excited by the act of 
sucking, becomes actively healing. Sold only in boxes, 
7id.and 1s, 14d, labelled, ‘James Epps and Co,, Homeo- 
pathic Chemists, London.” A letter received :——‘‘ Gentle- 
men,—It may, perhaps, interest you to know that, after 
an extended trial, I have found your Glycerine Jujubes 
of considerable benefit (with or without medical treat- 
ment) in almost all forms of throat disease, They soften 
and clear the voice.—Yours faithfully, Gorpon Houmgs, 
L,R.C.P,E., Senior Physician. to the Municipal Throat 
and Ear Infirmary,” 
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Iv a recent sermon the Rey. M. J. Savage, of 
Boston, U.S., said, ‘ When in Chicago I had for 
a neighbour a brilliant orthodox minister, who 
was afterwards settled in Brooklyn, and has 
since died. He confessed to me that he did not 
believe in the infallibility of the Bible, he did 
not believe in everlasting punishment, he did 
not believe in the trinity. Yet he stood day by 
day on acreed that committed him to all these 
doctrines, and in a pulpit where he was ex- 
pected to believe and preach them all. Only a 
little while ago a minister of @ well-known city 
of New England came to my gtudy, and I had 
several talks with him. He confessed that he 
was looking for a Unitarian Church, but, as he 
did not find one to suit him, and did get a plea- 
sant call from an orthodox church, he is preach- 
ing there.” 


Tun Boston Commonwealth gives us news of 
an old acquaintance when it writes :—“ Atten- 
tion is being widely drawn to the discourses of 
James Kay Applebee, at the Parker Memorial, 
on successive Sundays. Many who listen to 
him regard him as the ablest preacher since Mr. 
Parker’s day. He is close in logic, eloquent in 
utterance, with suggestive and informing 
matter, and great readiness and adaptation to 
the special topic in hand. The old parishioners - 
who have listened to him have become much in- 
terested in him, and the attendance is weekly 
increasing. His discourse last Sunday, on 
‘ Hmerson as Man and Poet,’ was a fine tribute 
to the departed, and won many encomiums. ‘T'o- 
morrow he speaks on ‘Hmerson as a Thinker’ ; 
and we advise those fond of a high order of 
intellectual discourse, combined with reverence 
and spirituality, to listen to him. Mr. Applebee 
was formerly a Unitarian preacher in England.” 


Mr. Henry Doncxiry, the well-known 
“Verax,” whose articles on “the Crown and 
Cabinet ” excited so much attention in the latter 
days of Lord Beaconsfield’s Ministry, has been 
contributing another series of articles to the 
Manchester Hxaminer on the Irish question. 
Mr. Dunckley sets his face against a Parliament 
on College-green, believing Home Rule to lead 
inevitably to independence; but he regards such 
an issue as unavoidable unless the Irish are re- 
conciled to the Union. In order to attain that 
reconciliation he insists upon (1) Allowing Irish 
members to decide Irish questions; (2) appoint- 
ing none but Irishmen to Irish offices; (3) the 
introduction of Irish green into the British flag; 
and (4) an annual visit by the}Queen toa Royal 
residence in Ireland. 


Tux Hospital Sunday collections in London 
this year seem likely to exceed the average. The 
largest collection as yet announced is that at 
the fashionable church of St. Michael’s, Chester- 
square, £691 16s. 6d. St. Paul’s Cathedral 
raised £298 9s. 10d.; Westminster Abbey, 
£228 19s. 9d.; St. Andrew’s, Well-street, 
£231 2s. 6d.; St. Jude, South Kensington, 
£503 12s. 6d. Among the Dissenters the largest 
collections are Union Chapel, Islington (the 
Rey. Dr. Allon), £147 16s. 5d.; City Temple 
(the Rev. Dr. Parker), £120; Metropolitan 
Tabernacle, £200. Our Unitarian and Free 
Christian Church collections seem fair considering 
the proportionate size of the congregations. At 
Effra-road Chapel, Brixton, the collection was 
£47 11s. 6d., about double that of any former 
year; Little Portland-street, £22 2s.10d.; Free 
Christian Church, Kentish-town, £22 10s, 1d.; 
Rosslyn Chapel, Hampstead, £67 4s. 6d. 


At the Oxford Commemoration on Wednesday 
several distinguished candidates for the honorary 
degrees were presented to the Vice-Chancellor 
by the Regius Professor of Civil Law. In pre- 
senting Sir William Muir, he dwelt upon the 
merits of his civil administration in India and 
upon his literary success. For My. Goldwin 
Smith he claimed the affection and the honours 
of the University as for a most eloquent son 
and most redoubted patriot in spite of his ex- 
patriation. The name of Mr, Bobet Browning, 
whose psychological subtlety and nervous poetr 
were the professor’s theme, was receiv with 
enthusiastic greeting and with the display of a 
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cartoon, bearing a likeness of the poet and the 
figure of a member of the Browning Society 
despairingly appealed to him for an elucidation 
of his obscurities. The laughter rose to a 
greater height when a red cotton nightcap [not a 
fool’s-cap as some of the morning papers absurdly 
have it] dangled from the gallery, after resting 
on the head of the Professor of Divinity, was 
skilfully transferred to the poet himself before 
it fell into the hands of a triumphant pro-proc- 
tor. The allusion was, of course, to Mr, Brown- 
ing’s poem, “Red Cotton Night Cap.” Then 
came the turn of Dr. Allen Thomson, the dis- 
tinguished physiologist. Last in order, but not 
in interest, Mr. Watts came forward to receive 
the distinction awarded to him at the Encenia 
of last year—an artist, the professor said, worthy 
to take rank with the Venetian masters, for 
whom he claimed a distinction which his pencil 
had conferred on others. ‘Two distinguished 
men, Baron Nordenskjold and M. Pasteur, who 
had been invited to do honour to the University 
by accepting honours from it, were prevented 
by the backwardness of the Hebdomadal Council 
in forwarding invitations from adding to the 
lustre of the proceedings by their presence. 


Mr. A. S. Narvimr, an old Oxford man, who 
has for some years past acted as teacher of the 
English language in the University of Berlin, 
has just been appointed an “ extraordinary pro- 
fessor? in the Philosophical Faculty at Got- 
tingen. This is probably the first modern 
instance of an Englishman achieving such a 
position in Germany. 

Tue warders of conyict prisons have found a 
defender in the Rev. Charles Voysey, who, in a 
letter to the Times, contends that the conditions 
of a warder’s life make him “ exceptionally 
tender, sympathising, and emotional.” In the 
exercise of his profession, Mr. Voysey adds, it 
hag often been his painful duty to visit convicts, 
and he has “never once met with a brutalised 
warder or seen anything approaching unkind- 
ness or levity in the treatment of convicts.” 
This may not be universally applicable, but it 
is well that we should hear all that can be 
gaid on behalf of the existing system of prison 
discipline as well as all that may be alleged 
against it. 


SS SSS eel 


Prorussor Pavur.—We regret to have toannounce 
the death of Reinhold Pauli, Professor of History 
at Gottingen, which occurred on Saturday week, at 
Bremen, whither the deceased had gone, apparently 
in his usual health, to visit some friends. He was 
searcely sixty years of age, and therefore his death 
may be mourned as a premature loss to that science 
of which he was such a brilliant ornament. Born 
at Berlin in 1826 he studied and tanght successively 
at the Universities of Bonn, Rostock, Tiibingen, 
Marburg, and Gottingen, at which last place he was 
appointed to the Chair of History. In his earlier 
years he acted as private secretary to the Chevalier 
Bunsen, Prussian Minister at the Court of St. 
James’s; and it was at this time that he formed 
those connections and made those loving and 
laborious researches which resulted in the publi- 
cation of his ‘‘ Geschichte Englands Seit, 1815,” 
in 1874, and of his ‘Bilder aus Alt-England ” 
(Pictures from Old England), in 1876. He had also 
previously written a continuation of Lappenberg’s 
“ English History.” 

Perr Hyacinrun’s Lucrurus.— On Monday 
afternoon M. Loyson delivered at St, James’s Hall 
the last of his series of lectures in aid of the work 
of Catholic reform in France, the subject of it being 
‘“‘ Ghristian Unity.” Canon Farrar, in the unavoid- 
able absence of the Archbishop of Canterbury, oc- 
cupied the chair. M. Loyson, in treating his sub- 
ject, reminded his audience that the Church was 
essentially one all over Christendom—that there 
could not be a separate Church in London, in 
Berlin, in Paris, and in Jerusalem, with separate 
localisations of one eternal truth. Regarding the 
Church as the one spouse of Christ, he considered 
the relations in which she stood to the mind of 
man and to society, and he maintained that the 
creed which they held in common was what could 
alone unite Christians of different nationalities. In 
concluding, he expressed his sense of the value of 
episcopacy as the guardian of the cardinal doctrines 
of the Church against eternal assault.—On the 
motion of the Bishop of Nelson, seconded by Lord 
Mount Temple, a cordial vote of thanks was given 
to M, Loyson for his lectures, 


ebretws. 


Spinoza, a Novel, by Berthold Auerbach. Two 
Vols. London. Sampson Low and Co. 

_ Baruch Spinoza is the greatest Jew of the last 
eighteen hundred years, condemned by Christians 
and Jews as much as Jesus was by Jews alone. 
His philosophy is once more beginning to demand 
attention. In recent years a number of eminent 
authors have expounded and criticised it, and 
told afresh the story of his life. Mr. Froude, Dr. 
Willis, Mr. G. H. Lewes, and last of all Mr. F. 
Pollock, have attempted with more or less sym- 
pathy and success to interpret the heretic Jew 
to modern Englishmen. In France M. Saisset 
has translated all Spinoza’s works, and re- 
printed the two earliest lives which were 
written of him. The philosophy has always 
been a fertile source of strife, and there is no 
likelihood for many a day yet to come that men 
will reach unanimity concerning it. But this 
at least is certain, that, true or false, it is com- 
pletely religious in its basis, its aim, and its 
tone of thought and language. No one would 
dream now of styling it atheistic, as Bayle does 
over and over again through a score of folio 
pages of vituperation. The logic may not 
satisfy us, and we may conclude that in his 
devotion to the Infinite he practically sweeps 
the finite realities absolutely away. ‘This, how- 
ever, so far from denying God, ends in too much 
of God, and gives us Pantheism but by no 
means Atheism. Novalis said “The God-intoxi- 
cated Spinoza,” and this now famous and oft 
quoted phrase comes much nearer to the truth. 
Let opinions as to the ultimate drift of the 
philosophy be what they may, we must always 
bear in mind that Spinoza did not intend 
Atheism any more than St. Paul did, ‘One 
God, and through Him and to Him are all 
things,” argued the Apostle, and Spinoza aims 
at the same conclusion. With him, as with the 
Apostle, Pantheism is on the surface, Atheism 
is nowhere, and there are frequent and perhaps 
inconsequential lapses into genuine 'Theism, 
both in thought and emotion. ‘The lapses into 
Theistic language are inevitable in the nature of 
things. 

About the simple beauty and integrity and 
the practical piety of Spinoza’s life there are 
hardly two opinions. Friends and foes of the 
philosophy unite to sing the praises of the man. 
We see him rich enough to satisfy his modest 
desires on an income smaller than that of a poor 
Nonconformist parson or a half-starved curate 
of the wealthy Church of England. We see 
him content with a scanty portion of daily food 
—far less than the allowance of a modern 
pauper or convict, earning it by grinding 
optical glasses, and his sole amusement watch- 
ing the conflicts of spiders. We have often 
regretted that so few details of his life have 
come down to later times. We are obliged to 
gather them as well as we can, and that is 
badly, at the best, from the pages of the early 
biographies, from his letters, and from the 
numerous works published with a view of re- 
futing what were considered his pernicious doc- 
trines. If he had been a soldier or a politician 
we should have known much more about him 
than we should care to know. As it is we 
regret that we know so little. Philosophers live 
outwardly uneventful lives. The great public 
is contemptuously indifferent as to their good or 
evil fortunes. And when the philosopher is a 
Jew and a heretic—Jew to boot, he is fated 
beforehand to dwell in the shade. So all. we 
know is his descent from a family of Portuguese 
Jews settled in Amsterdam, his artisan occupa- 
tion, his expulsion from the synagogue, his few 
friends, and his books, the most important of 
which, the “ Ethics,” was published after his 
death. And his death occurred at the age of 
forty-four. 

With respect to great men, the more influence 
they have exercised in the development of the 
thought of the following centuries, the more we 
desire to see them in the setting of contemporary 
circumstances, and especially to see how they 
grew out of the old state of mind, and emanci- 
pated themselves, and became the famous 
thinkers whom we know in the maturity of their 
powers. Pictures of this sort are the best pic- 
tures of great men that we can have, and it is 
the business of good biographers to collect 


materials for them, and then to paint the pics 
tures. Sometimes we have happy autobiographic 
sketches, and so can see the upward progress of 
men’s minds step by step from the unreasoning 
faith of childhood to the reasoned system of the 
ripe period or life. In this way Cardinal New- 
man has painted himself, and so has Professor 
Newman. So .also have Harriet Martineau, 
Theodore Parker, and partly Goethe and Car- 
lyle. When there is no autobiography, and the 
actual facts that we know are few, and even when 
we have many helps in the shape of undoubted 
historic facts, good service may still be rendered 
to us by poets and novelists, and they may paint 
pictures half ideal and half real which express 
the true natures and experiences of great men 
more admirably than any bare narrative of facts 
woulddo. Lord Lytton has conferred this bene- 
fit upon us in the case of Rienzi, and George 
Eliot has done it in the case of Savonarola. No 
ordinary historian could reproduce the Rome, 
or the Florence of the fourteenth. century, and 
the political and religious passions then at work, 
and show Rienzi and Savonarola in such appro- 
priate settings as has been done for us by these 
two masters of the imaginative art. 

Holland is an unromantic-looking land; Am- 
sterdam is a city unsuggestive of poetry; and 
Spinoza seems a very unpromising subject for 
the imagination to deal with and make interest- 
ing to the vast community of the readers of 
light literature. All the greater credit therefore 
is due to Berthold Auerbach. He has grappled 
with what at first sight appears an insuperable 
difficulty, and mastered it. He has presented 
an idealistic sketch of Spinoza’s early days up 
to the time of his excommunication, which 
enables us to understand his life, and the mighty 
transformation which occurred to him when the 
young Jew threw off the trammels of the syna- 
gogue and claimed and exercised the rights of a 
freeman in the world of philosophy and religion. 
Auerbach was himself a Jew, and only died at 
the beginning of the present year. Hvidently 
also he sympathises with Spinoza, which is the 
best qualification for his self-imposed task that 
any biographer, real or ideal, can have. Besides 
this, he 1s thoroughly familiar with Jewish ideas 
and ceremonies in their minute Rabbinical and 
Talmudic details. ‘The consequence is that we 
get from him a trustworthy historical work of 
art, and can place ourselves in the midst of the 
Amsterdam Jews in the seventeenth century, 
and can see the young Spinoza, first one of 
them, and afterwards growing out of them. 
Many of the incidents we know to be true, and 
all the characters mentioned really played the 
parts ascribed to them in Spinoza’s struggle 
with his co-religionists. The author has simply 
arranged the incidents in the light of his know- 
ledge of contemporary circumstances. Jor 
Judaism as it was in the days of Spinoza we 
can imagine no better authority, and for an 
insight into Spinoza’s early conflicts of soul we 
can imagine no better introduction. The narras 
tive ends with his excommunication. It deals, 
therefore, only with his abandonment of cere- 
monialism, and his first breathings of the atmo- 
sphere of intellectual liberty, and not with his 
representative philosophical works, which were 
produced after his excommunication. But who-~ 
ever wants a life-like picture of what the youth 
of Spinoza may have been, and, indeed, almost 
must have been, may be safely recommended to 
go to Berthold Auerbach for it. ‘ 

On a Friday afternoon in April, 1647, Uriel 
Acosta is buried hurriedly in the Jewish bury- 
ing ground at Amsterdam. He has been ex- 
communicated for heresy, and the rites are 
maimed. Baruch Spmoza,a youth of fifteen, 
already noted for his acquaintance with the law, 
watches the ceremony, and pities the dead man, 
for he himself is not so sure as he once was, and 
unuttered questions slumber in his mind. On 
the Sabbath he goes to the synagogue. Wn- 
tering it, he and his father wash their hands, 
the right hand first. They descend three steps. 
Every synagogue must be below ground ; for it 
is written, “ Out of the depths have I cried unto 
Thee, O Lord” (Psalm cxxxi.). Three sermons 
were preached, and at the end of them the 
dignity of Rabbi was conferred on Spinoza, 
“Rise, our teacher and master, Rabbi Baruch 
Ben Benjamin,” said the reader of the law. ‘The 
honour for a youth of fifteen was unprecedented. 
The contrast between the free speculative mind 
of Spinoza himself and the mind of the strict 
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Orthodox young Jew is brought out by Chisdai, 
a fellow student of Spinoza, who has a keen 
scent for heresy, and guesses that the seeds of 
it are springing up in his companion. He tries 
him on the subject of angels, good and bad, and 
in Spinoza’s young talk we may discover the 
germs of the future Pantheism :— 


“Do you not believe in bad angels?” asked 
Chisdai, 

“Do you believe, and do you believe? You 
ought to ask what is written, and as far as I know 
our Bible there is nothing in it about such a Satan 
or Devil as the Christians believe in. The history 
of Job, according to the Talmud, is'merely a poem. 
To God everything is good, it is only to us men that 
many things appear bad, as it stands in our glorious 
Isaiah (xly. 6, 7). “I am the Lord, and there is 
none else; I form the light, and create darkness; 
I make peace, and create evil !,” 

" But can there not be bad angels ?” 

“No, the distinctive mark of an angel is, that 
he is a mere tool of God without free-will. Satan 
is said to be a fallen angel, who rebelled against 
God; but that could never happen if God did not 
rebel against himself” (vol. I., p. 177). 


This 1s damnable heresy in Chisdai’s ears. 
For the correct Jew liked them to believe in bad 
angels, and outcast nations so long as the Jews 
themselves werea peculiar and favoured people 
of God, even as some Christians now have a 
selfish delight in dreaming of a heaven of which 
they are heirs, and are untroubled by the 
wretched inheritance of hell for the rest of man- 
kind. Spinoza wants to know more than the 
Bible and Talmud, and so he learns Latin and 
makes acquaintance with a wide field of learning 
into which ordinary Jews did not care to enter, 
He is initiated into the mysteries of the Cabbala, 
in the hope that they will remove his rising 
doubts. But they only confirm them. Then he 
studies with Dr. Van den Ende, who is a Lucian- 
ist, laughing at everything religious in private, 
believing in nothing, yet preserving an aspect 
of respectable comformity to the Christian 
world. Baruch, however, is sincerely religious 
in feeling, notwithstanding his difficulties, and 
the Lucianist shocks him. Baruch tells him 
confidentially that he has lost the power to 
pray, and is laughed at for his pains. To the 
physician all religions are either ignorance and 
superstition or impostures. The old Judaism 
and the new or Christianity, are equally rubbish. 
He says, ‘‘ Your Judaism and our Judaism are 
worth nothing now; your Judaism was a me- 
mory long ago, and a puff of air will scatter it 
in dust; ours, till the beginning of the last cen- 
tury, was pure barbarism ; it has imbibed a 
classic spirit, and this spirit will explode it. 
Enter the bright halls of classic wisdom, you 
will there learn to enjoy, to jest, and to be 
silent.” This hypocritical winking at known 
falsehoods, or what are believed to be falsehoods, 
seems a horrible labyrinth to Baruch. Indeed, 
all religion is a mysterious labyrinth; but he is 
sincere and earnest, and feels that a clue to 
guide him through it must be found. Weknow 
how a friendship that once promised to ripen 
into love grew up between him and Van den 
Ende’s daughter. At her request he changed 
his name from Baruch to Benedict, both mean- 
ing “blessed; ’’ but Benedict was a tacit docu- 
ment of his Hebrew faith, and a step to liberty, 
if not to Christianity. His father now called 
on him, being a Rabbi, to preach and pour forth 
the living word of the spirit of God for the 
whole congregation. Alas! the father knew 
nothing of the son’s state of mind. And the 
son himself was undecided. The preparation 
for the first sermon, and the attempt to preach 
are graphically described. The overstrained 
youth spat blood and broke down in the 
middle. He and his father went home 
together, the father sorrowing that his own 
pious Jewish hopes were blighted, and the son 
thankful in his sufferings that God, Providence, 
or Nature, all the same reality under different 
names, had saved him from following a vocation 
where in every step he would have been untrue 
to himself and a secret lie. The end of it is he 
cannot be a rabbi; and he determines to earn 
his living as a handicraftsman. Much to the 
discontent of his father he chooses a craft that 
is poorest paid, viz., that of grinding optical 
glasses. In the quiet and retirement of his 
work, mingled with frequent conversations with 
two liberal and cultivated thinkers, Meyer and 


Oldenbourg, followers of Descartes, he leaves his 
old Judaism entirely behind, ceases to attend 
the synagogue, goes beyond Descartes who 
furnishes him with the starting-point of his 
speculations, and arrives at Pantheistic conclu- 
sions, in which alone he has peace of mind. 
And now the ecclesiastical authorities took note 
of his lapse from the synagogue, and his noto- 
rious indifference to the ceremonies of his 
forefathers. He was summoned to attend the 


the Jewish Church. He refused, and the lesser 
excommunication was passed upon him. It 
banished him from the Church for three months. 
But as he had already banished himself that 
did not matter to him. At length he was told 
he must choose between submission and the 
extreme penalty of cutting off. The physician 
Solomon da Silva called and argued in favour 
of conformity without believing, like an astute 
modern Broad Churchman. The conversation 
is worth quoting, and reads remarkably like 
conversations which might easily take place to- 
day. But we have not space for it. The open- 
ing shows the colour of the talk clearly enough. 
De Silva says :—“I confess that Judaism con- 
tains many abuses and abnormal developments 
which ought to be got rid of; when I was at 
your age it used to weigh on my mind too. The 
impetuosity of youth always wants hastily to 
cut away what displeases it, but that will not 
do; men must first win respect and confidence, 
and not shock people; then, later on, something 
may be permitted to you, and you can carry out 
your plans by degrees.” 

“The Talmud teaches that you should keep 
no false measures in your house,” answered 
Spinoza; “does not that refer here?” 

The sophistical arguments in favour of ac- 
commodation are used by De Silva with great 
force, but they have no effect on a man obsti- 
nately honest. De Silva offers on behalf of the 
congregation a pension of a thousand gulden 
if Spinoza will only promise not to write against 
Judaism. In vain. “The proverb says if the 
people wish to silence a man they must stop his 
mouth with broth,” replied Spinoza. The 
casuistical reformer departs defeated. The 

oung man’s brothers-in-law and sisters beseech 
ie to save the family name. His old nurse 
comes and cannot believe her pretty babe will 
desert the faith of Moses. Chaje also comes to 
weep and curse. All these talks throw a rich 
and varied light on the Judaism of traditional 
and Rabbinical orthodoxy. 

In 1657 he went to the house of Jacob Syna- 
gogue, in Amsterdam, to meet his enemies face 
to face for the last time. The ten judges sat to- 
gether, Spinoza stood four paces distant, and 
the crowded, angry congregation watched the 
proceedings with vivid interest. The President 
said: ‘* With the help of God we are here assem- 
bled to declare judgment and law on thee Baruch 
Ben Benjamin Spinoza. Swear to us in the 
name of the Almighty God that thou wilt nei- 
ther deny nor conceal anything from us, and 
that thou wilt submit to the sentence which the 
Lord shall make known by our mouths.” 

“Deceit I know not, and lies are far from 
me,” answered Spinoza. “I will submit to your 
judgment if you judge me according to the di- 
vine word, and not according to the inclina- 
tions of your own hearts and interpretations 
of the Rabbins.” 

After Sabbath-breaking and neglect of the 
ceremonies had been proved against him, the 
chief accusation came: “Haye you not said 
that in the Holy Scriptures many imperfect 
and false ideas of the nature of God are to 
be found?” Heanswered :— 


I think I honour God more than you by that. Is 
not God called ‘‘ great” in the Bible, and is there a 
“ preatness ” without limited extension inspace? It 
is true the Bible can only be explained by itself, it 
carries the ground of its truths in itself, it will not 
be measured by the laws of intellect, but neither 
will it over-rule them. The reason God has given 
us, therefore, is no less divine, and can and must 
create its ideal of God for itself, and find in itself 
what is necessary to the leading of a godly life. 
The Bible itself recognises this sacred right of our 
reason, in recognising a godly war of life in the men 
who lived before the revelation on Sinai, while it 
detracts from the truth in the law-giving of Moses 
as a merely temporal revelation, by saying: “It is 
not in heayen that thou shouldest say, who shall 


synagogue and to live according to the rules of 


go for us to heaven, and bring it unto us, that we 
may hear it, and do it? But the word is very nigh 
unto thee in thy mouth, and in thy heart, that 
thou mayest do it.” In our reason, on the height 
of pure religious thought, there is our Sinai, I will 
faithfully and openly explain to you my views of 
higher things ; if you refute me by reason I will 
submit to you.” 


“Reason,” cry the Rabbis in scorn, “they 
will have nothing to do with reason.” It is a 
mere Baal. To Spinoza, on thecontrary, Reason 
is the voice of God in man, the only authentic 
oracle, which must be obeyed, whithersoever it 
commands us to go, and whatsoever it com- 
mands us to do, and to their scorn of it he 
replies, “destroy it if you can.” Finally their 
patience and that of the congrevation is worn 
out. They insist on recantation. They will be 
content with no less. They will allow no liberty. 
Rabbi Aboab said:—* Will you recant? I ask 
for the second time. I ask for the third time, 
will you recant.” Spinoza looked up and 
answered in a firm voice, ‘‘¥ cannot, but neither 
can you do otherwise, I curse you not.” Then 
Rabbi Isaah Aboab tore his mantle, and Rabbi 
Saul Morteira took the Schofar that lay covered 
before him and blew it three times, so that it 
echoed on all sides of the dome, the sacred ark 
was opened, all present arose, and Rabbi Isaah 
Aboab read from a parchment :— 


“Tn the name of the Lord of Lords 
Art thou, Baruch, son of Benjamin, 
Laid under the greater ban. 
Be thou under the ban of both laws, 
Heavenly and earthly : 
Be banned by the saints above, 
Be banned by the Seraphim, 
Be banned by the Ophanim. 
Shut out from all communities, 
From the great and from the small, 
On thee be great and heavy plagues, 
Painful and horrible sickness ; 
Thy house be a dragon’s den, 
And thy star vanish from above. 
Be thou the pest and horror of men, 
And thy carcase the food of snakes. 
Be thou a sport unto thine enemies, 
And the goods that thou mayest possess 
Be the portion of strangers. 
Before the doors of thine enemies 
May thy children wail, 
And because of thy life’s tortures 
Be thy children’s children struck with horror. 
Be accursed by all spirits, ; 
Michael and Gabriel, 

Raphael and Meschartel, 

Be accursed of the great God. 

By the seventy spirits’ names, 

Subjects to the great King, 

By the great seal Zartok, 

Go to hell like Korah’s band, 

And with trembling and quivering 

Thy soul go out of thee. 

God’s terrors slay thee, 

Overthrown like Achitophel 

In the snares of thy plots. 

Gehazi’s leprosy be thine, 

And from thy fall may’st thou never arise, 

Where Israel’s graves lie 

Be thy grave never dug. 

Given away to the stranger 

Be thy wife; in thine hour of death 

May others defile her. 

This ban, and this curse 

On Baruch, son of Benjamin. 

But on all Israel 

And on me rest the peace of God 

And his blessing eternally.” 
On this the Rabbi took the Thora from the sacred 
ark, unrolled it and read (Deut. xxix. 19, &c.), 
‘And it came to pass, when he heareth the words 
of this curse, that he bless himself in his heart, 
saying, I shall have peace, though I walk in the 
imagination of mine heart, to add drunkenness to 
thirst: the Lord will not spare him; but then the 
anger of the Lord and His jealousy shall smoke 
against that man, and all the curses that are written 
in this book shall lie upon him, and the Lord shall 
blot out his name from under heaven.” The Thora 
was returned to the sacred ark, the Schofar wag 
again blown, and all those present said, turning 
towards Spinoza, 


‘Cursed be thy coming in, and cursed be thy going 
out.” 


All spat towards him, and recoiled four paces, as 
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with unbroken firmness he left the synagogue (vol. 
II, p. 227). 


But he left it with a conscience void of 
offence. He had not condescended to ask 
pardon by subterfuge and equivocation. 

Thus cast out by the Jews, and unable to be- 
come a Christian, he was left alone with God 
and with the consciousness of integrity of pur- 
pose before the Infinite and Eternal, whose 
. organ he was. His love cast him off as his co- 
religionists had done. Her unbelieving but con- 
forming father did not care for an honest man 
who declined to earn bread and butter by con- 
ventional lying. Yet one night Spinoza saw a 
grand vision, and a voice said to him: “Thou 
art come to be a Saviour to mankind. Those 
who are of thy race have rejected thee, they 
have attempted thy life. Those who are not of 
thy race have betrayed thee, they have em- 
bittered thy sweetest feelings; thou knowest 
many err, thou rewardest them with truth.” 
Auerbach thus concludes:—“ Spinoza went to 
Rhynsburg, and from thence to Voosburg and 
the Hague, and wrote the ‘ Theologico-Political 
Tractatus’ and the ‘ Hthics.’ There, alone and 
deserted, he ended his days. He died on Feb- 
ruary 21st, 1677, in his forty-fourth year. No 
thinker, arisen since Spinoza, has lived so much 
in the Eternal as he did.” 

For us undying interest attaches to Spinoza’s 
name, and we can recommend Berthold Auer- 
bach’s book as at once a touching, imaginative 
biography and an admirable introduction to a 
system of thought which we are all bound to 
try and understand. 


WiB. 


Short Notices. 


The Expositor for June opens ‘with a reply by 
Canon Farrar to Dr. Abbott's somewhat contemp- 
tuous verdict on the pseudonymous ‘ Second 
Epistle of St. Peter,” in the course of which the 
writer concedes that Dr. Abbott has proved, beyond 
shadow of doubt, that Josephus and the author of 
this epistle could not have written independently 
of each other, while he leans to the view that the 
plagiarist was the Jewish historian not the Christian 
writer. As regards the charge of copying the 
Epistle of Jude, Dr. Farrar’s singular defence is 
that it is done with ‘consummate skill,” and that 
when he spoiled some of Jude’s finest passages he 
was copying from memory. Dr, Salmon in the 
next article, on ‘‘ The Witch of Endor,” 
analyses patristic opinion on this supernatural 
passage.. “ Almoni Peloni,” who is, we sus- 
pect, the editor in disguise, hag an excellent 
homily on “ The Self-Standard Deceptive,” in re- 
ference to the passage in 2 Corinthians x. 12.. Next 
to Canon Farrar’s article, however, the two most 
interesting papers in the present number: are, 
‘* Doctrinal Effects of the Revised Version,” by the 
editor, and ‘‘ Some Criticisms on the Translation 
of the Revised Version,” by Canon Evans. The 
latter is a minute criticism, intelligible only to the 
learned, designed to show the lack, in numerous 
instances, of fine scholarship in the Revised Ver- 
sion, especially in the treatment of the word wa. 
In the other articleSDr. Cox acknowledges the great 
merit of the Revised Version in bringing us, with 
all its defects, nearer to ‘‘the mind of the Spirit.” 
He deprecates the prevailing disposition to minimise 
the changes that have been made, and to console 
timid orthodox believers with the delusive idea that 
they do not affect the doctrines taught in the New 
Testament. He shows that while they will make 
no difference to scientific theologians familiar with 
the Greek Testament, for the large majority who 
are dependent on the Translation they use, the 
popular conceptions of the Christian truth will be 
largely, and in some respects happily, changed. 
For while it is shown that the New Version gives 
greater prominence than the Old Version did to the 
existence and ministry of the devil, it substitutes 
the words Hades and Gehenna for hell, and gets rid 
of the words hell, damnation and everlasting. 
With such changes as these, Dr. Cox naturally 
asks, is it credible that the intelligent student 
of the New Version should hold that doctrinal 
conception of the future fate of the wicked, 
which, in the popular mind, has been mainly 
founded on these words? The writer concludes an 
excellent article, so far as it goes, with the remark 
that this question is of the first importance, and 
gives form and colour to our whole system, not of 
theology alone, but of ruling principles and practi- 
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cal beliefs. It radically affects our conceptions of 
God, of His character and rule. “ We can hardly 
take up the biography of any great writer of our 
own time without seeing that the dogma of endless 
torment and punishment has much of the growing 
scepticism and unbelief of the age to answer for. 
And so it has come to pass that we have long made 
our very God the scourge by which we have driven 
some of the noblest minds among us from all faith 
in Him, from all communion with Him, and have 
then consigned them to an interminable torment for 
lack of the very faith which we ourselyes have made 
impossible to them.” And the same may be said of 
other dogmas, which will gradually disappear before 
a better knowledge of the New Testament. 

Maori Religion and Mythology. By Edward 
Shortland, M.A., late Native Secretary, New Zea- 
land. (London : Longmans, 1882.)—The information 
contained in this little volume was collected some 
years ago from native Maoris, who were either 
themselves already in possession of it, or could 
obtain it from the tohunga, or wise men of their 
family, and reduce it to manuscript. The author 
appears to have been very careful to leave the narra- 
tive much in the original form as related by the 
Maoris—an obvious abyantage to the reader. He 
discovers traces of the very primitive condition of 
the human race at that remote period when a con- 
nection is supposed to have existed between the 
Aryans and Polynesians, and he says that the 
religion of both may be traced to the natural 
veneration of the child for the parent joined to an 
innate belief in the immortality of the soul. As 
the book has no philosophical pretensions, we are 
willing to pass by the author’s affirmation of ‘“in- 
nate beliefs.” He is perhaps no more correct when 
he claims to interpret the old Aryan myths by “‘ the 
principles he discovers to guide him” as to the 
signification of Polynesian mythology. The Maori, 
we are told, has no tradition of the Creation. He 
personifies the powers of nature and regards them 
as his own primitive ancestors. After that, he has 
a religious worship peculiar to each tribe and to 
each family, in forms of invocation addressed to 
the spirits of {dead ancestors of their own proper 
line of descent. Ancestral spirits who had lived 
in the flesh before’the migration to New Zealand 
would be invoked by all the tribes. The matters of 
fact as related in the volume are of intense interest, 
and all the more valuable because they appear to 
be authentic. 

Natural Selection Incompatible with Atheism. A 
Refutation of some of the Errors of Dr. E. B. Ave- 
ling. By John Gibbs. (Chelmsford: J. Dutton.)— 
As a “refutation,” this pamphlet ought to have 
been severely logical, but unfortunately in this very 
respect the author fails. He can be sarcastic, and 
even taunt Dr, Aveling about his youth (pp. 4 and 
33), but we do not find that he has established his 
case against the scientist, The particular work so 
mercilessly dealt with is Dr. Aveling’s ‘‘ Student’s 
Darwin,” a work reviewed in these columns nearly 
twelve months ago. As our reviewer pointed out 
at the time, the book contained many inaccuracies, 
and of these Mr. Gibbs has certainly made the most, 
but the chief demerit lay in the fact of the intro- 
duction by Dr. Aveling of much controversial 
matter, foreign to the proper scope of the work, and 
of a kind which must have been exceedingly dis- 
tasteful to Darwin himself, although he (Mr. Darwin) 
was very far from being the true believer Mr. Gibbs 
would make him appear to be. We quite agree 
with Dr, Aveling as tothe use Mr, Darwin made of 
the old teleological phraseology. The pamphlet 
appears to be the work of one who, while possessing 
a good popular knowledge of one branch of natural 
history, and familiar, moreover, with the language 
of natural selection, has yet failed to grasp its 
meaning, force, andbeanty. 


—.———— 


Hiterary Hotes. 


Tur last literary work in which the late Dr. 
Hanna was engaged was a popular edition of his 
“ Life of Christ.” Itis to be issued very shortly 
by the Religious Tract Society. 

Tue friends and admirers of the late Mr. Long- 
fellow are to be invited to purchase tke field in 
front of Craigie House, which the poet bought in 
order to secure his view of Charles River. It is 
proposed to convert it into a memorial garden, and 
place a statue of the poet in the centre. The cost 
is estimated at £20,000. 

Tus death of Garibaldi is calling forth a number 
of memoirs of the deceased hero. Mr. Bent is 
bringing out a- new edition of his book, in which 


the text has been modified in several places, and the 
narrative brought down to Garibaldi’s death. M. 
Barbéra, of Florence, has intimated that he will 
publish in a few days a biography, by Giuseppe 
Guerzoni, in two volumes. The work has been 
about three years in preparation. 

We learn that it is in contemplation by the Folk- 
lore Society to issue the Folk-lore Record in 
monthly parts, instead of yearly, as at present. 

Messrs. Macmmuan Ann Co. intend to issue 
early in the winter season a volume on Dante 
Gabriel Rosetti and his influence and work in art 
and literature. Its appearance will probably be 
contemporanecus with the projected exhibition of 
the artist’s works at Burlington House. It will be 
written by Mr. William Sharp, who has the advan- 
tage of having had the intimate friendship of 
Rossetti. 

Tue local lectures organised under the superin- 
tendence of a syndicate of Cambridge University 
continue to be successful, although some towns are 
being withdrawn from their direct influence by the 
establishment of local colleges. In twenty centres 
courses of jectures on science, literature, history, 
political economy, &c., have been delivered during 
the past winter, to more than two thousand pupils 
in the first term and fourteen hundred in the 
second. The value of these lectures lies especially 
in the fact of their being systematic. 

Miss Saran TytTuER is writing a life of Marie 
Antoinette for the New Plutarch Series of bio- 
graphies, 

Tu bulk of a collection of about three hundred 
specimens of inscribed tablets just arrived at the 
British Museum from the neighbourhood of Babylon 
are of unbaked clay, and principally belong to that 
now familiar class of monuments known as contract 
tablets. One.considerable tablet, however, of the 
age of Cyrus, is a treasure, as giving a fragmentary 
history of Babylon from the fourteenth to the ninth 
century B.c., and as being a copy of the original 
document from which the very valuable synchronous 
history of Assyria and Babylonia was prepared. 
The collection is the result of a purchase from a 
Greek firm at Bagdad, who occasionally collect the 
antiquities of the surrounding district. 

Tue fifty-second annual meeting of the British 
Association will open at Southampton on Wednes- 
day, August 23. At the general meeting on the 
opening day Sir John Lubbock will resign the chair, 
and Mr. C. W. Siemens, the president elect, will as- 
sume the presidency, and deliver an address. On 
Friday evening, August 25, Sir W. Thomson will 
deliver a discourse on the tides, and on Monday 
evening, August 28, Mr. H.N. Moseley will read a 
paper on pelagic life, 

Messrs. Kegan Paun, TRENCH AND Co. have in 
the press a new work by Dr. Davidson on Christian 
Eschatology, or the doctrine of last things, compared 
with the notions of the Jews and the statements of 
Church creeds on the same subject, 


Tue personalty of the late Mr: Charles Darwin, 
who died on the 19th April last, has been sworn 
under £146,000. The personalty of the late Sir 
Henry Cole, who died on the previous day, has 
been sworn at £7,000. 


Lonpon Domustic Miss1on.—The Rey. F. Sum- 
mers, of George’s-row, gratefully acknowledges the 
receipt of five pounds from an anonymous donor, 
and of one pound from ‘“S. G. O.,” for the Con- 
valescent Rooms and School Excursion Funds. We 
are requested to add that by means of the Con- 
valescent Rooms Fund upwards of 170 adults and 
children were last year privileged to spend a fort- 
night each in the country, or at the sea-side, and if 
this very useful branch of the Mission operations is 
to be carried on successively, a few additional sub- 
scriptions are necessary. 


Sramrorp-sTREET CuAprn.—On Friday evening, 
June 9, a meeting of friends was held at the above 
place, when it was resolved to form a Unitarian 
open-air mission, The meetings will be held during 
the summer months on Sunday evenings, from 


eight till nine o’clock. Small hymn books will be 
distributed among the people and then collected 
again. It is proposed to begin with a hymn and 
end with a prayer. Mr. Bowie has also formed an 
active little band of district visitors, and they are 
already doing a good work among the unchurched 
masses in the densely populated neighbourhood of 
Stamford-street. A tract-cover with a brief address 
and a few particulars about Sunday and week-day 
meetings has been prepared for the use of the 
visitors. 
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Our Contemporaries, 


THE LIVERPOOL CONFERENCE. 


The English correspondent of the Indew of 
Boston, U.S.—organ of the Free Religionists— 
gives a somewhat caustic account of ‘The 
National Conference of English Unitarians and 
its Significance,’ commenting in a hard and un- 
sympathetic tone on the communion service, the 
sermon, “in which a manly and helpful spirit 
appeared struggling with a strange and sense- 
less orthodoxy of language,” the various papers 
and discussions, and Dr. Martineau’s letter, “a 
welcome advance upon some other of his recent 
writings.” We subjoin the closing paragraphs 
on the significance of the Conference :— 

The Conference will be seen to have tended to- 
ward a strengthening of the purely denominational 
bonds and an affirming of the doctrines of orthodox 
Christianity. I cannot even say of Unitarianism ; 
for I do not see how the expressions used by several 
of the speakers can be brought within the simple 
doctrine of ‘God is our Father and all men are 
brothers,” which is the favourite exoteric definition 
of Unitarianism. The editorial article which we 
have already quoted says, ‘‘ Those who came, we 
lope, discovered that our churches are not going to 
give up Christ.” This with the communion service 
for a key-note is an admirable summary of the 
results. And those of us who have been hoping 
that English Unitarianism would extend its 
boundaries and become the expression of English 
freethought will have to confess to a feeling of 
intense disappointment, On every hand, it is 
admitted that orthodox Christianity is fast losing, 
if it has not already lost, its hold over the minds of 
the leaders of thought, on the one hand, and the 
great mass of people to be led, on the other hand. 
This is no private opinion, it is no longer open 
to discussion ; it is a perfectly well-known fact. 
And here we see the only organised body in 
England deliberately retracing its steps toward 
the very positions which every day of the past 
few years has shown to be more and more un- 
tenable and inadequate. I say the only organised 
body, for the secularists—with a few individual 
exceptions—are an ignorant and prejudiced body 
of men who give Sunday concerts and cheap 
lectures. Mr. Conway stands alone; and, admirable 
as some of his writings are, they represent himself 
only. The Broad Church stands ona rotten foundation 
of unconscious insincerity. Mr. Stopford Brooke, who 
has recently become aware of the fact and has left the 
body, is just aboat where many of the backward 
Unitarians stand, The so-called ‘‘ Free Christian ” 
churches are mostly struggling with the problem of 
how to get a thoroughly educated and liberal man 
to accept a mere pittance. So far from there being 
any organised body, we hardly know of a single 
satisfactory congregation representing reverent and 
cultivated free thought. Such a society as Dr, 
Adler’s in New York is unknown here, There is, 
of course, no such organisation ag the Free Religious 
Association. So we repeat that it is intensely dis- 
appointing to find the only body which gave any 
promise of an attempt to acknowledge the thought 
and meet the needs of the day withdrawing its out- 
posts an furning its face to the weak side of the 
past. The Unitarian denomination, though small in 
its numbers, is composed of wealthy and cultivated 
people, and has exercised a great influence. Now, 
we find many of its members gradually sliding into 
the Church of England. The reason given for this 
is that they cannot “satisfy their souls” in a 
Unitarian chapel. This is, I am convinced, a 
most false and delusive statement. Tho real 
reason is that having long been accustomed to 
hear their ministers dallying on the outskirts of 
Orthodoxy, appearing to be anxious for its doc- 
trines without its beautiful forms, occasionally 
stealing some of the forms themselves, as the 
surplice, baptism, confirmation, and the like, 
they naturally prefer to “go the complete uni- 
corn,” as Mr. Bouncer would say. If the Church 
really is a divinely organised institution, they natu- 
rally wish to belong to the real Church, and not to 
this mushroom Unitarianism. If Christ really is 
the only means of approach to God, they naturally 
prefer a Church which stakes its existence on this 
fact, and not to listen constantly to people who say 
in one breath that he is and that he is not. Let 
the orthodox leaders make all they can of this. 
They stand in need of all the comfort and assistance 
they can secure, But deserters seldom make recruits 
worth having. The Unitarian body—this opinion 


must go for what it is worth, as the opinion of one 
man—strikes its own death-knell by such a step as 
it has recently taken. Two courses have for some 
time been open to if: one, to follow its own lead, 
and its own best impulses in the doctrine that “ all 
men are brothers,” and to seek, through many 
teachers, one end; the other, to shrink from the 
logical results of its original idea, and to fall back 
to rarefied, transcendental Orthodoxy. In the 
former case, it would have ceased to exist as a 
Unitarian Church, but just as the chrysalis ceases 
when itis eaten by the bird, “ Our churches are 
not going to give up Christ.” Who does not recall 
the bitter words in Lessing’s glorious play ? 


‘“You do not know, you will not know the Christians, 
Christianity, not manhood, is their pride, 
Hen that which, from their Founder down, hath 
spiced 
Their superstition with humanity. 
‘Tis not for its humanity they love it. 
No, but because Christ taught, Christ practised it, 
Happy for them he was so good a man! 
Happy for them that they can trust his virtue! 
His virtue? Not his virtue, but his name, 
They say, shall spread abroad, and shall devour 
And put to shame the names of all good men, 
The name, the name, is all their pride.” 


“ Call no man master,” said Jesus himself. ‘+ Pub 
lish my ethics anonymously,” wrote the blessed- 
Spinoza for his executors ; ‘‘ truth should bear no 
man’s name.” 

Everywhere our follow men and women are sin- 


ning and suffering, are looking up with weary eyes | 


for any saviour, are holding up their hands for any 
help. To serve them in any way we must first face 
those causes in our civilisation which haye pro- 
duced this wretchedness. No charity clubs nor 
soup kitchens, nor prohibitions, nor eoffee-houses, 
can save us from the fight with the gigantic ideas ; 
it is ideas that we have to destroy and replace. 
The figure of Jesus stands among the noblest figures 
of men to guide, to inspirit us. Why will these 
people hide him with their opaque cloak of antiquated 
superstition ? We cannot spare a single member of 
our army of heroes. Men we are, those are men 
whom we wish to help. When shall we learn to use 
the reason which from some source or other we 
have, and which is our glory as men ? 

In conclusion, compare fora moment this Unit- 
arian Conference at Liverpool with the first meeting 
of the “* Anti-Aggression League,” recently held in 
London-- a handful of men, among them Herbert 
Spencer, John Morley, Frederic Harrison, coming 
together to form an alliance for the purpose of 
bringing a prompt influence to bear, in moments of 
political excitement, against aggressive measures of 
foreign policy, when there would be no time to 
organise meetings or to appeal to the country. How 
elaborate, how analytic, how self-assertive, and self- 
congratulatory, the one! How simple, how need- 
ful, how modest the other. Yet if we have not 
failed utterly to understand the need of the time, 
if we are not wrong altgether in our views of history, 
of philosophy, of criticism, unless man is something 
very different from what we think he is, this little 
meeting of men in the parlour of a London hotel is 
infinitely more in the direction of human salvation 
than those crowded Liverpool meetings, with their 
denominational and sectarian emphasis, their 
dreadful cant about ‘rallying round this blessed 
Son,” and their sacramental key note. Time will 
show. 


CHRISTIANITY AND MIRACLES. 

The Christian World, in an article on a tract 
on miracles, recently published by Dr. Cairns, 
discusses the whole question in a manner which 
even among Unitarians a few years ago would 
have been considered “advanced ” :-— 


A practical change of a very important kind has 
taken place in current ideas on the subject of mira- 
cle, Kyen within a century or two the change has 
been enormous. School-boys, nay, intelligent 
children, would now laugh at claims to superna- 
tural power on behalf of witches and wizards 
which grave judges debated over in the seventeenth 
century. It is not that the present gerieration cares 
for metaphysical arguments against miracle, but 
that an innumerable multitude of ocenrrences, 
which used to be deemed supernatural, have turned 
out to be explicable by natural law. Dr, Cairns 
thinks it glaringly absurd to suppose that there 
should be such a “ growing impossibility of belief. in 
miracle as science advances,” or that it is more 
difficult for Professor Huxley to believe in a miracle 
than for Hume or Gibbon, But the fact is that, 
within the last quarter of a century, a revolution in 


thought has taken place, a revolution in which 
Professor Huxley has been a chief actor; and one 
of its most prominent results has been, not indeed 
to produce an atom of proof that a miracle is im- 
possible, but so to extend our view of the operation 
of natural law as to increase very much the persua- 
sion of its improbability. With the great body of 
scientific men in these days it has become almost 
an instinct to believe that, if a law of nature seems, 
or has at any time seemed, to be violated or set 
aside, the appearance has been illusive, the action 
of natural law haying been, in the particular case, 
too subtle for human observation. 

Not only, however, is the capacity of this genera- 
tion to believe in violations or suspensions of 
nature’s laws as one toa thousand in comparison with 
the same ¢apacity in former times, buf'the idea has 
diffused itself, and has achieved great influence, 
that a violation of natural law might be a less im- 
pressive manifestation of God’s power and presence 
than a use of natural means for that purpose, The 
touch of God’s finger upon the harp of nature— 
the accentuation of nature’s language by the Divine 
yvoice—the subordination, in an emphatic manner, 
of the natural to the spiritual—such is the theory 
of miracle which, in our day, is virtually accepted 
by a great and growing number of minds as that 
which enables faith and science once more to shake 
hands. Dr. Cairns remarks that ‘‘ the defenders of 
revelation have undertaken too much by speaking 
as if a line could in all cases be drawn to mark off 
miracle from nature.” Thatis a most important 
admission. It is undeniable also that, though Jesus 
Christ referred to his works as well as his words as 
parts of one Gospel mission, he did look with 
something like contempt on that thirst for signs and 
wonders which has infected vulgar religionism in 
all ages, and took it as a higher proof of faith and 
spirituality to accept him on the evidence of soul 
than on that of sense. His faithful followers are 
entitled to treat the record of his miracles as he 
encouraged his more spiritually-minded hearers to 
treat them in his own presence, We are convinced, 
for example, that such reverent yet candid and 
thorough-going investigation of the miracle of the 
swine possessed by devils, as has been made by Dr. 
Abbott, tends to unveil the majesty of Christ as a 
healer, to deepen the edifying virtue of the narrative, 
and to relieve Christian apologists of very serious 
difficulty. 


THE DECEASED WIFE’S SISTER BILL. 


The Times says :—‘‘ A vote was taken on Mon- 
day by the peers in a very large House upon the 
Bill for legalising marriage with a deceased wife’s 
sister. For the second. reading there were 128 
votes, and against if 132. The Bill was thus lost 
by the narrow majority of four. In 1880 the ad- 
verse majority, in a much smaller House, was 
eleven. ‘The advocates of the Bill have much to 
say for their contention that they are making many 
proselytes. The example of other countries and 
the persistent efforts of the friends of the Bill may 
be ultimately crowned with success. They will, 
however, find a quiet but powerful body of opinion 
arrayed'‘against them so long as their arguments are 
confined to the enumeration of imperfect statistics 
respecting the number of persons who have broken 
the law and speculations as to the many more who 
feel it a hardship. A small minority: cannot - 
fairly \urge the Legislature to tamper with the 
gravest of social interests on such inadequate 
grounds.” 

The Standard believes that “itis pretty certain 
that the vast majority of women are warmly op- 
posed to any change. It seems probable, we admit, 
that the advocates of the Bill will shortly succeed ; 
and we can only hope that we may be mistaken in 
our estimate of its effects. That they are not felt 
in other countries and in our own colonies may re- 
assure us to some extent. But we are sceptical of 
arguments of this nature. We fear it will make 
impossible the cultivation of those ties the existence 
of which is the chief argument for the change; and 
abridge the happiness of a thousand families to 
confer a doubtful benefit on one.” .~ 

The Daily Telegraph says «—“ For’ the present 
the deceased wife’s sister must be content with 
having the argument and the facts of human nature 
on her side, She is absolutely certain to prevail 
in the long run, and indications are not wanting 
that her triumph will come within a period of years 
that may be counted on jthe fingers. Therefore 
she and her supporters must at present rest satis- 
fied with the gradually increasing interest and in- 
fluence which she is acquiring in the world, and 
with the steady rising of the tide which will land 
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her at last in a safe social position. Such a defeat 
as that of Monday afternoon is almost as good as 
a victory.” 

The Pall Mall Gazette writes :—‘‘ The Bishop of 
Peterborough is one of the most practically minded 
men on the bench, or, for that matter, in the House 
of Lords. ‘Therefore, in opposing the legalisation 
of marriage with a deceased wife’s sister he 
naturally passed rapidly away from the oyer- 
strained Bible arguments on the subject. But he 
was far from practical in the stress which he 
laid upon the impossibility of a poor man marrying 
a second wife within a year of the death of the 
first. The strain of life among the very poor is a 
great deal too sharp and pressing to leave room for 
delicacy of this sort. Itis notin the least likely 
that, if a very poor man thought his sister-in-law 
would make the best wife for himself and the best 
mother for his children, he would think it necessary 
to turn her out of the house for twelve months 
for the sake of the proprieties. Nor did the 
bishop face the argument which was the most 
forcible in Lord Dalhousie’s able and well-filled 
speech—namely, ‘the anomaly arising from the 
fact that in the Australian colonies and Tasmania 
marriage with a deceased wife’s sister was per- 
mitted, and within the last few days it had become 
legal in Canada and in New Zealand.’ If thesecom- 
munities felt the necessity for the legality of such 
marriages, and the United States, too, it is not 
probable that a change in the law here would in- 
stantly destroy what the Bishop of Peterborough 
justly called one of the most tender and affectionate 
of human relationships.”’ 

THE SALVATION ARMY. 

A case of great importance in relation to the 
Salvation Army and its proceedings was decided 
on Tuesday by Mr. Justice Field and Mr. Jus- 
tice Cave. ‘The case arose out of the action of 
the magistrates of Weston-super-Mare, in ar- 
resting some of the leaders of the Army during 
a parade through the town, on the ground that 
they had excited a tumult and were holding an 
unlawful assembly. An appeal was made, and 
the Judges held that the Salvationists were en- 
gaged in a perfectly lawful proceeding, and set 
aside the order made by the magistrates with 
costs. The Times in an article on the decision 
writes :-— 


The Salvation Army may be neither very judi- 
cious nor yery conciliatory in its operations. The 
assumption of the title of ‘“‘ Army,” with all its 
grades and ranks, the copious use of military meta- 
phors in describing the objects of its campaign, its 
independence, and its pugnacious activity are all 
calculated to provoke opposition and antagonism. 
But, notwithstanding this, so long as it abides by 
the law, it is clearly entitled to the protection of the 
law. ‘To allow the opposition and enmity of a 
rabble to turn its lawful acts into unlawful ones, 
and thereby to frustrate its legitimate purposes, 
would be unwise, intolerant and unjust. Those who 
molest it in the pursuit of lawful objects must be 
taught that they act unlawfully in doing s0, 
and that they are liable to penalties in con- 
sequence. They certainly cannot be allowed to 
transfer those penalties to the innocent ob- 
jects of their spite. Now that the law on the 
matter is authoritatively laid down it behoves 
all men to obey it, and magistrates and constables 
will do well to bear in mind that lawful proceedings, 
harmless in spirit and intent, cannot be rendered 
unlawful by the fact that they tend to provoke un- 
lawful acts in others. 

THE REY. P. T. FORSYTH’S LETTER. 

The Christian World, in an article on Mr. 
Forsyth’s recent letter to the Inquirer, to which 
we have referred on another page, writes :— 


We will not follow Mr. Forsyth through his re- 
markably able and thoughtful argument, but ex- 
press in the simplest way our earnest concurrence 
and sympathy with him in his objection to the un- 
questionable Unitarian tendency to make too quick 
and full a claim upon the adherence of those who 
treat its ministers and members with honest and 
liberal Christian courtesy and respect. If it be not 
possible to attend any of their special meetings and 
services without running the risk of being set down 
in a public journal as belonging to their ranks, it 
may become not more, but far less common than 
it has been for those who wish to see and hear their 
eminent leaders to expose themselves to this peril. 
We know of one instance, that of a highly-respect- 
able, Congregational minister, who earnestly de- 


sired to hear Dr. James Freeman Clarke, at 
Unity Church, Islington, last week, but who 
was deterred from attending the service owing 
to the circumstance that such attendance would 
not alone subject him to a few faint suspicions in 
his own communion, but to the far more unwise in- 
ferences of the Unitarians. Such cases as these 
are by no means uncommon; and they are to be 
deplored. It may be urged that they indicate a 
lamentable want of independence and bravery. We 
make bold to say that they indicate nothing of the 
kind. Certain natures, in which there is no lack of 
courage, are unwilling to give occasion by their ac- 
tions to the chit-chat of religious parties and the 
gossip of public journals. Itis a decidedly objec- 
tionable condition of things when a man cannot at- 
tend a religious service in a High Church, or a Uni- 
tarian chapel, without being supposed to sym- 
pathise with the one or the other. Quiet, but 
really brave men will more frequently prefer to 
keep away if such consequences follow. But in 
Mr. Forsyth’s case there is an element of real 
trouble and grievance which has our cordial sym- 
pathy. His words strike us as exquisitely painful : 
—‘‘ Rejected harshly by the official Congregational- 
ism which has killed an Independency that I would 
gladly, nay fondly, and I think not fruitlessly, serve, 
I cannot help looking sadly around for some spiri- 
tual fellowship and Christian home,” The facts of 
the case are, that Mr. Forsyth is not a member of 
either the London Congregational Union or of the 
Congregational Union of England and Wales, and 
is suffering from what we can call by no milder 
name than ecclesiastical ostracism. It is time that 
this should come to an end. There cannot be a 
doubt that he has a claim to be included in the 
ranks, at the head of which may be found a reli- 
gious thinker like Mr. Baldwin Brown. If red tape 
is to be blamed for keeping him out in the cold, the 
sooner it be cast into the fire the better. Exclusion 
and isolation like to that of which this earnest man 
complains should not be sanctioned for another 
hour. No amount of princely and powerful or- 
ganisation, neither chapel debts paid nor hundreds 
of chapels erected — in short, nothing that we know 
of would be worth the gain, if one righteous man, 
and true servant of Jesus Christ, is to be treated as 
an alien from the commonwealth to satisfy the 
rigid requirements of a hard-and-fast ecclesiastical 
system. 


Correspondence, 


GARIBALDI. 
TO THE EDITOR. 

Srr,—In the interesting article on Garibald 
which appeared in your columns on the 10th 
inst. there is one sentence which is so singularly 
inaccurate that I hope you will allow me, as a 
personal friend of Mazzini, to correct it. 

Your contributor says: —‘‘ The overwhelming 
forces of the French under General Oudinot, 
after the most heroic and exasperating defence, 
threatened to lay the city in ashes, and the 
Triumyirs were for capitulating. Hven the 
proud will of Mazzini seemed for the time to be 
cowed, but Garibaldi was for holding out to the 
last.” 

The facts are as follow:—On the 30th June, 
1849, the French General being master of all 
the heights round Rome, formally summoned 
the city to surrender. The Triumvirs thereupon 
called a Council of War, at which all the generals, 
including Garibaldi, agreed that further defence 
was impossible. Mazzini reported this to the 
Assembly, and proposed that the Triumvirs, 
accompanied by the ministers, the Assembly 
(or if not all of it a numerous delegation), and 
such of the population as might choose to fol- 
low, should issue forth from the city in com- 
pany with the army, so as to give to its move- 
ments authority and prestige in the eyes of the 
population. His plan was that “leaving Rome 
behind, they should fling themselves on the 
Austrian line of operations between Bologna 
and Anvona, and endeavour by a first victory 
to raise the Romagna. “The French would 
then occupy Rome, but without having con- 
quered the Republic.” The Assembly, instead 
of accepting this proposal, adopted the following 
decree :— 

“In the name of God and the people, the Ro- 
man Constituent Assembly decrees that all defence 
shall cease, as henceforth fimpossible, and remains 
at ibs post, 


“The Triumvirate is charged with the execution 
of the present decree,” 

With this decree the Triumvirate received 
instructions to forward itto the French General, 
and to treat with him for the maintenance of 
order, and for personal security in the conquered 
city. 

The Triumvirs all resigned rather than execute 
this decree, and Mazzini accompanied his resig- 
nation with a protest, in which he said he “ had 
been elected Triumyir to defend and not to 
destroy the Republic.” He declared that “ the 
people had not despaired of their country, 
though the Agsembly had done so,” and added 
that “though Monarchies, founded upon the 
egotism of interest, may yield or capitulate, 
republics, founded upon faith and duty, neither 
yield nor capitulate, but die protesting.” 

The French army entered Rome on the 2nd 
of July. At noon on the 8rd the Constitu- 
tion of the Roman Republic was proclaimed 
from the capital, amid the enthusiastic applause 
of the people. On the 4th this Assembly was 
dispersed by a battalion of French infantry, 
and General Oudinot assumed the supreme 
government of the city. Mazzini remained in the 
city for another week organising the Republican 
Society, which maintained a correspondence 
between the Romans and the National party in 
the rest of Italy. 

When Waribaldi left Rome he attempted to 
carry out the plan Mazzini had proposed, but 
his means were insufficient, and the time was 
not yet ripe for success. 


Wm. SHann. 
—_—_—>—_——_—_ 


THE RESURRECTION OF JESUS. 
TO THE EDITOR. 

Sir,—Having received a considerable number 
of letters expressing thanks for my communi- 
cation to the Inquirer published on the 20th ult., 
I feel I ought to offer a reply to the letter of 
your venerable correspondent Mr. James Orr, 
printed in your last issue. It is, however, con- 
trary to human nature for a veteran theologian 
to relinquish a mental position that has been 
publicly maintained during a long life. It is to 
a younger generation the Church must look for 
the adoption and promulgation of more rational 
views. 

In judging the moral character of Joseph of 
Arimathea, in the rwse that Mr. Hennell con- 
jectured him to have arranged for the disposal 
of the body of Jesus, we must bear in mind the 
circumstances of peril and popular excitement 
in which he probably found himself after the 
entombment of the body. Many a man, who 
may necourteously describedas honourable, good, 
and righteous (especially if holding the public 
office of “ Councillor ”), would, in similar circum- 
stances, feel justified in practising some amount 
of deception. Indeed, in diplomatic negotiations, 
and in the treatment of excited crowds bent on 
mischief, lunatics, and would-be murderers, de- 
ception for a good object is almost universally 
recognised as not only excusable, but even praise- 
worthy. Jesus himself (if his words are accur- 
ately reported in John vii. 1-10) merely, as it 
would seem, to secure much-needed quietude 
and relief from unsympathetic company, 
practised a ruse. 

Without taking the harsh view held by 
Porphyry on this matter, it appears that Jesus, 
in this instance, adopted an amiable diplomatic 
stratagem. The time of Jesus and the apostles, 
and some centuries after, was an age of pious 
frauds. For example, works were frequently 
given to the public as having been written by 
some person already famous, and whose name 
would be a passport to favour. 

It would occupy too much of your valuable 
space to repeat the arguments of Mr. Hennell in 
support of his view, but any person sufficiently 
interested in the matter may have from me, for 
the asking, a copy of a reprint I shall have ready 
ina few days, containing both Hennell’s and 
Denton’s theories. 

The strongest argument I know of against 
the alleged resurrection of the really dead 
Nazarene prophet (viewing the case merely as 
one of documentary evidence) is the very great 
improbability of the series of acts related to 
have been performed by him after he rose 
from the dead. We are asked to believe (not 
to mention all) that a person who had actually 
died rose up again with the same body of 
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“flesh and bones”; glided unobserved through 
the streets of Jerusalem, and suddenly appeared 
in a room, the doors being shut for fear of the 
Jews; partook of broiled fish and honeycomb, 
and vanished out of their sight; made himself 
invisible, and did without food and sleeping 
accommodation for the longer or shorter 
periods of time between his occasional appear- 
ances, for$forty days; walked with his disciples 
to the Mount of Olives, without being recog- 
nised by any person beyond the circle of his 
familiar associates; and then, greatest marvel of 
all, that body of flesh and bones rose up (Oh! 
shade of Newton) until a cloud received him out 
of the sight of his gazing friends. Did that body 
of flesh and bones remain in the cloud, or ascend 
still higher? If the latter, what became of it 
when it reached the limit of the atmosphere 
necessary for such a body ?—If the former, 
what became of it P—Will Mr. Orr excuse my 
saying that the faith of a Unitarian who can 
receive and assimilate all this must havea large 
and easy digestion, and a plentiful lack of dis- 
crimination respecting the quality of his mental 
pabulum? To accept this series of marvels, and 
~ reject the sagacious conjecture of Mr. Hennell, 
which attributes to Joseph of Arimathea an act 
in perfect harmony with the laws of human 
nature, looks very much like straining out a 
gnat and swallowing a.camel. 

It seems remarkable that any person can for 
a moment suppose that the “lofty idea which 
even unbelievers have entertained of the char- 
acter of Jesus” is, in the least, compromised by 
any of the pious frauds of his followers. 'T'o hold 
a person morally responsible for a ruse practised 
by his friends in'the disposal of his dead body 
is a new doctrine in ethics. Murdered persons, 
according to this doctrine, are accomplices with 
their murderers in hiding, or otherwise disposing 
of, their own mangled remains ! 

In the age in which the Christian documents 
were drawn up myth and marvel were created 
on the slightest pretext around the name and 
memory of every great man. ‘The proofs of 
this are too numerous to cite, even in the 
briefest way, and are too well known to the 
scholarly readers of the Inquirer to need cita- 
tion. If your space permitted, passages may 
be quoted (to save your readers the trouble of 
reference) even from Justin Martyr, Tatian, and 
other early Christian Fathers, presenting a per- 
fect analogy to the resurrection myth of Jesus 
in the legends respecting Hsculapius, the Roman 
Ceesars, and many others. In the case of Jesus 
the empty tomb would be quite sufficient to 
stimulate the {imagination of his followers, and 
furnish the germ of the Resurrection legend, 
even in the absence of the actual interviews 
which Jesus may have had with Mary and 
others during his briefly resuscitated life, as 
conjectured by Denton. 

It would seem that the accumulation of 
scientific testimony to the absolute reign of law 
makes it far easier to believe that the disposal 
of the body of Jesus was contrived by those 
who had charge of itthan thatthe dead Nazarene 
rose to life again and went through the series 
of grotesque performances related in documents 
produced under the conditions, and subject to 
the manipulations in vogue during the first 
three centuries of the Christian era. 

To quote a passage from the preface to Mr. 

Hennell’s fine-spirited and noble work, I would 
express my sincere conyiction that “if the 
progress of inquiry should lead men to carry the 
pruning-knife nearer to the root than they had 
at first contemplated, and to consign even the 
whole of the miraculous relations in the New 
Testament to the same list as the prodigies of 
Hindoo or Romish superstition, we may still 
find enough left in Christianity to maintain its 
name and power amidst growing knowledge and 
civilisation. And this will be in that purer 
moral spirit end those higher views of the na- 
ture of man, the progress of which, although 
naturally coincident with the advancement of 
the human mind, received so vigorous an im 
pulse from the life of Jesus, that this spirit and 
these views have come to be indissolubly asso- 
ciated with the idea, and expressed under the 
name of Christianity. Christianity thus re- 
rarded as a system of elevated thought and feel- 
ing will not be injured by being freed from 
those fables, and those views of local or tem- 
porary interest which hung about its origin.” 

Blackpool, June 12, F. Haypy Wittiams. 


THE CHURCH AND THE PEOPLE. 
TO THE EDITOR. 


Sm,—I have been much interested in the 
papers you have published on “The Duty of 
our Churches in Relation to the Masses of the 
People,” as.well as in the perusal of the lead- 
ing article you devoted to that subject 
last week; and as I have had some special 
opportunities for studying the question I shall 
be glad if you will find room for the following 
remarks. 

In the first place, the writers of the papers in 
question have scarcely, if at all, recognised the 
widely different local conditions under which 
the people are approached by our ministers ; 
in other words, they have taken little or no 
account of the varying density of the atmo- 
sphere of prejudice in the great centres of 

opulation. Where there are old and socially 
influential congregations, as in Birmingham and 
Leicester, that density is relatively small; 
where, on the other hand, there are no such 
congregations, as in Wolverhampton, it is 
great, and it reaches its maximum in small 
country towns like that in which my lot was 
till recently cast. Mr. Hopps, for instance, has 
succeeded in reaching the masses here, and he is 
deserving the utmost credit for the self-sacri- 
ficing labours by which he accomplished it. 
But then, as he told us all upwards of a year 
ago, he had a small army of workers who 


heralded his approach in the most thorough- 
going manner. He had also faithful and, so 
far as the crowd is concerned, very efficient 
coadjutors in those who took charge of the 
musical part of the meetings, to say nothing 
of those who helped in other ways to make 
the services a success. And what is much 
more to the point, he had a liberal religious 
atmosphere in which to perform his work, that 
atmosphere in which Mr. Mitchell and Mr. Mac- 
donald had previously drawn large numbers 
together in the same hall. Neither Mr. Hopps 
nor the archangel Gabriel could bring as many 
people together for Unitarian worship or under 
the auspices of the Unitarian name ina town 
where there are no leading public men connected 
with the Liberal cause. Let Wolverhampton, 
which is a much larger place than Leicester, be 
tried in proof of this, or for the matter of that, 
some district of the metropolis. 

Another of the mistakes which seem to be 
made on this subject. is the assumption that 
such of the artisan classes as attend no place 
of worship are free frora the prejudices which 
have to be overcome in what may be spoken of 
ag the worshipping or religious portion of the 
community. My experience among the working- 
classes of Birmingham and elsewhere has shown 
me that orthodox opinions, when imbibed in 


childhood, remain latent in the uncultured mind 
even though the public services of religion may 
have been abandoned for years. No doubt our 
Unitarian beliefs are very simple when taught 
or learnt in childhood, but they are by no 
means simple when they are placed before half- 
educated people in real or seeming opposition 
to what such people have theoretically regarded 
as sacred. On the other hand, the denial of all 
religion or its rejection is a very simple affair ; 
it is a short cut to philosophy which the dis- 
jointed reading of the artisan enables him to 
readily take. And in not a few cases he takes 
it, and, instead of becoming a Unitarian or a 
Liberal Christian, he becomes a Secularist. Of 
course there are exceptions; but experience has 
shown me that this is the normal state of things, 
and if I am right in the above opinions it is no 
more than we should be prepared to expect. 
Apart, however, from the foregoing considera- 
tions, which are referable to the chances of 
success in any crusade we may enter upon to 
bring in the masses, I am disposed to ask with 
«©, L. C.” in your last, “Is there that pressing 
need for new methods, merely because they are 
new, when plenty of old tried methods remain 
waiting to be used?” We have hitherto con- 
tented ourselves with being to a large extent an 
invisible force in society. If our numbers have 
been small, our influence has been great. It has 
flown on silently through the various, and espe- 
cially the upper strata of religious organisations, 
working upon and leavening the best minds as 
the mighty invisible forces of nature’ transform 
in their silent progress the husky seed or the 
shrivelled bulb into the beautiful plant. We 


have cared more for truth than for making 
comments, and hence tens of thousands have 
more or less completely adopted our methods 
and our opinions, and yet do not and will not 
join our ranks. We have been faithful, and 
that fidelity has been recognised in Heaven— 
will be recognised in history. 

Now it seems to me we cannot abandon this 
high ground without something like a denial 
of our birthright. Our Domestic Missions are 
noble institutions. In carrying them on we 
give our best energies our religious consolation 
and our money. In trying, however, to found 
self-supporting congregations, we make a deno- 
minational investment, which is quite another 
matter. Whenever this latter course is adopted 
it should be done, it seems to me, from active 
centres, otherwise we run the risk of getting 
no denominational results. Hitherto in our 
destructive criticism science has been with us, 
now we have to proclaim, to some extent, in the 
teeth of science, that the spiritual in man is 
neither governed by traditional orthodoxy nor 
capable of being swept away by any flood-tide 
of negation. Surely this is our mission ; surely 
our work is not that which the Methodists and 
other popular Churches have done, but to stand 
between the serried and hostile ranks of super- 
stition and scepticism, and to speak with all the 
earnestness we can commund in the name of 
those great truths which the former obstructs 
and the latter denies. J. Moven. 

Leicester, June 13. 


Che Piberal Pulpit. 


DR. J. FREEMAN CLARKE’S ASSOCIA- 
TION SERMON. 


Dr. Freeman Clarke’s memorable sermon, 
delivered at the recent annual meeting of the 
British and Foreign Association, is now pub- 
lished under the title ‘‘ Work of Unitarians in the 
Past and the Future,” and a more appropriate 
and effective discourse has probably never been 
preached on any of our anniversary occasions. 
We gave a full outline of the discourse at the 
time, and it now requires not criticism but 
thoughtful reading. We transcribe the noble 
passages relating to the work of Martineau! 
Hmerson, and Carlyle, of which only a brief 
summary was given in our report :— 


Is it not evident that those who stand on the 
Unitarian platform are much better qualified, other 
things being equal, to meet the difficulties of honest 
minds and to come to some satisfactory conclusion, 
than those who enter the field of battle hampered 
with the impedimenta of creeds, articles of faith 
and fixed rituals? In this new field, who has done 
as much to clear the air and place religion on solid 
foundations as your and our Martineau? This is 
a great work which Unitarians can do for the 
future, as they have done a noble work in the past. 
To strip religious faith of all its technicalities, to 
fall back on first principles, to assume nothing but 
what can be verified by personal experience in the 
soul, or by the concurrent testimony of the human 
race—this is the true method of science, for science 
means knowledge, and knowledge comes from ex- 
perience. We know the facts and laws of the out- 
ward world by sensible experience ; we know the 
facts and laws of the spiritual world by the experi- 
ences of consciousness. The vast realm of Spirit, 
with which the soul communes by an inward sight, 
is as substantial and real as that which is revealed 
through the senses, On this rock of solid inward 
knowledge will the new church be built, and the 
gates of Hades shall not prevail against it. Nor 
shall we assume in the beginning the superiority 
of Christianity to other religions, and then bring 
arguments to prove our position; but we shall seek * 
for the best things in all other religions, and com- 
pare them honestly with the best in our own, and 
let the result take care of itself. If we find Christ 
to be more divine and at the same time more human 
that any other teacher, it will not be by accumulating 
texts or appealing to miracles, but by seeing what 
is the length and breadth and depth and height of 
his teaching, and by observing how profound his 
actual influence has been and is on the human mind 
and heart. In establishing the immortal powers of 
the soul, we shall fall back on those intuitions 
which are necessary and universal—which are the 
same in youth and age—the deep voice which 
speaks to the mind of the peasant and the philo 
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sopher with the same solemn and tender tones. 
We shall appeal to the noble sense of Freedom, 
which, amid all the stress of circumstances, habit, 
organisation, testifies for ever that man is not 
meant to be their slave, but their master. We 
shail awaken the awful note of Conscience, that 
divine chord which reaches from earth to the stars, 
and whose vibrations echo through all the heavens 
and hells of the universe. And when we reach the 
greatest question of all, that which concerns the 
* Supreme essence, the Being of beings, the ineffable 
Wisdom, the infinite Order, the all-pervading 
Beauty, the basis in which Nature and Spirit both 
inhere,—least of all then shall we dogmatise. We 
shall bend lowgand put our ear close to the ground, 
to listen to the murmur of consent which rises 


from all created beings in aspiration toward the 
If one earnest thinker 
sees this vast Essence in all the combined and 
complex forces of nature, we will not deny that 
this also is a vision of the great Reality. If another 


Infinite and the Eternal. 


finds Him in the waves of intellectual beauty which 
roll up for ever from the ocean of thought and life, 


we will endeavour to know what deep truth there is 
We will not be alarmed by 
the word Pantheism on the one hand, knowing that 
the profoundest thinkers, headed by the Apostle 
Paul, love to think of God as a fulness which fills 
Nor will we lose our conviction of the 
Divine Personality because of the arguments of the 
For what are logic and metaphysics 
Personality in man 
is a fact, and the highest fact we know, as well as 
The perfect unity of thought 
and love passing into every act of will, by which all 
the resourses of life, memory, knowledge, imagina- 
tion, are combined and made effective,—this has 
given to man the mastery of the world. Man is 


in this statement also. 


all in all. 


sharpest logic. 
worth when opposed to facts ? 


the most wonderful. 


the lord of all here because he is a spiritual person. 


All outward things are composed of dissolving 


atoms, man himself is a unit of permanent force. 
The Supreme Being cannot be less than this; He 


must possess some equivalent quality which shall 


make Him the One in all. Otherwise there can be 
neither order, nor stability, nor monarchy of law, 
in the universe. Words and names are nothing: 
it is no matter with what language you describe that 
which no language can adequately express. 
perhaps to say it sometimes in one way and some- 
times in another, so that we hold fast to those in- 


sights, to that knowledge, by means of which old 
experience may attain some touch of a prophetic 


strain. 


In this direction your Martineau has led the way 
One is the 


here, and our Emerson in America, 
philosopher, the other the seer, of the coming reli- 
gion. On the soft spring day when Emerson was 
carried to his rest in the rural cemetery of Concord, 
a great company of those whom his words had 
benefited collected, in grateful memory of the help 
he had given them. If I may apply the words of 
Goethe at the grave of Schiller, this multitude 
seemed to thank God for the pure influence of the 
soul of Hmerson, and say: 


6 He was ours ; and may that word of pride 
Drown with its lofty tone pain’s bitter cry. 
With us, youth’s struggles over, he could ride 
At anchor, in safe harbour, peacefully. 

Yet onward did his mighty spirit stride 
To Goodness, Beauty, ‘Truth, eternally ; 
And far behind, in mist dissolved away, 
That which confines us all, the Common, lay.” 


The teaching of Emerson has been of two great 
truths, self-reliance and God-reliance. ‘See with 
your own eyes, think your own thoughts, be your- 
self”—this was the first main element of his 
teaching. This made him incapable of compromise, 
an independent thinker, long standing aloof from 
party and church, and yet never opposing 
them. Only a month or two before his death 
he told Mr, Howard Brown that so far from dislik- 
ing the Christian name, he thought it a noble desig- 
nation. He often attended the Unitarian church in 
his town, and a year or two ago, when the Rev. 
Rush Shippen, Secretary of the Unitarian Associa- 
tion, preached| on behalf of that body, after the 
service Mr. Emerson came to him and asked, ‘‘ To 
whom shall the faithful offer their contributions?” 
He described his own state of mind in the poem 
called “The Problem.” He had a taste for the 
Church and for ministers, but he would not on any 
account be himself limited to the forms of the 
clerical profession. Yet he was a great preacher, 
really one of the greatest of our time—recalling 
mankind from sense to soul, making nature a sym- 
bol of spirit, speaking with the authority of a seer 
of the reality of things unseen. For as his first 
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main doctrine was “ Self-réliance,” his second was 


“God-reliance.” To him God was not a Monarch 
outside of the world, but an ocean of thought and 
love in which we are all included as the sea includes 
its waves. This ever-present life is our strength 
and joy; this renews our hope, and feeds us with 
the living bread which comes down from heaven, 
This faith in the Universal Spirit saved his doc- 
trines of self-reliance from ultimating in Indi- 
vidualism ; while his emphasis on self-reliance was 
the counterpoise which kept his doctrine of God- 
reliance from dissipating itself into a vague Pan- 
theism. His singularly pure and noble character, 
without a touch of egotism, vanity, greed, hate, was 
the lofty tower to support this beacon-light, and he 
stood thus a Pharos to illuminate our darkness. So 
he kept up, in our day, faith in God, in the soul, in 
immortality, and the Divinity which shapes human 
ends. 

And to these two leaders, Martineau and Emerson, 
let us add, gratefully, the name of Carlyle—Carlyle 
as he was in his earlier days, when he sounded that 
trumpet note which rang across two hemispheres, 
the bugle-call which set the wild echoes flying when 
we were young who noware grey. He also did us 
the inestimable service of showing us the real 
world, full of marvels and wonders, which is 
around us, and unsealing our eyes to behold the 
miracle of the universe. He was a voice crying in 
the wilderness, ‘‘ Prepare the way of the Lord.”j 

This is the work the age needs. Tired of 
formalism, of worn-out creeds, of empty phrase- 
ology, it demands reality. The tendency to mate- 
rialism is only the first outcome of this overruling 
appetite, Outward things at least are real, and so 
the spirit of the time turns first tothem. But we, 
as teachers of heavenly truth, are to show what 
deeper realities are below temporal phenomena, and 
so at last to ‘‘ o’errule the hard divorce which parts 
things natural and divine.” Be contident of this, 
that man, the child of God, can never long be 
contented to live without God in the world. 


Aeligious Intelligence. 


LANCASHIRE AND CHESHIRE UNITARIAN 
CHURCHES. 


PROVINCIAL ASSEMBLY. 

The annual Provincial Assembly of Presbyterian 
and Unitarian ministers and congregations of Lan- 
cashire and Cheshire was held on Thursday at 
Chowbent. The proceedings began with a religious 
service in the Unitarian Chapel, the devotional part 
being conducted by the Rey. R. Pilcher, and the 
sermon being preached by the Rev. E. S. Howse. 
The business meeting was afterwards held in the 
chapel, the Rey. William Gaskell (president) in the 
chair. There were sixty-six ministers present, and 
a large number of delegates. The roll of ministers 
and delegates was called, and the minutes of the 
last assembly were read by the secretary (the Rey. 
H, Enfield Dowson, Gee Cross). 

The President’s address was then delivered, but 
we are obliged to defer it until next week. 

The Treasurer (Mr. Harry Rawson) submitted 
the financial statement, which had been audited by 
Messrs. Marshall, Gibbon, and Co., of Manchester, 
It showed that the year commenced with a balance 
in hand of £27 14s. 3d., and that there is a balance 
in hand of £58 7s. 6d. 

The Rey. M. C. FranKLAND moyed that the Rev. 
William Gaskell be re-elected president for the 
ensuing year.—This was seconded by Mr, W. 
Marsuat (Ashton-under-Lyne), and heartily agreed 
to. On the motion of Mr. F’, W. Honzanp, seconded 
by the Rev. D, Davis (Lancaster), Mr. Harry Raw- 
son was re-elected treasurer, The committee for 


the ensuing year was also re-appointed, on the 


motion of the Rev. C. T. Poynrine, the Rey. H. E. 


Dowson being again appointed to the office of 


secretary. 
The Rev. E. 8. Howse (Altrincham) invited the 
Assembly to hold the next annual meeting at Dun- 


ham Chapel, Altrincham. The motion was seconded 


by the Rev. J. E. Opamrs, successor-designate to 
Mr. Howse, at Altrincham, and agreed to. 


LEGISLATIVE REFORMS. 

The SrorrTary read the report of the Special 
Committee on questions of civil and religious liberty. 
The Committee stated that they had no new ques- 
tions to bring before the Assembly, and the two 
petitions they had drafted were similar to those of 
last year. The Committee felt they were right in 


year the claims of justice in relation to the two 
matters of the marriage law and the Parliamentary 
oath. The battle of religious equality could be won 
only by slow degrees and constant perseverance, 
The public agitation or the Parliameatary motion 
continued and repeated year after year at length 
gained a hearing, and if the cause were just and 
true the victory was achieved. The present day was 
one in which the excitement of an urgent political 
crisis had taken men’s thoughts off less burning 
topics, yet if the great cause of religious equality 
slept it would spring ere long into newness of life, 
if its advocates were steadfast. Now was not a 
fitting time to raise the wide question of disestab- 
lishment, for it was in no sense just yet within the 
range of practical politics, but it was wise and 
necessary to keep hammering away at the out- 
works of the stronghold of religious privilege. 
The distinction still maintained between the 
clergy of the Establishment and of the Dissenting 
churches in the conduct of marriages was entirely 
unwarrantable, and it must be attacked persever- 
ingly until it was overthrown. The members of 
the Assembly, at all events, were right in advocat- 
ing year by year the placing of the Nonconformist 
on an equality with the Established ministry in 
this matter, and the Committee were as much con- 
vinced as they were last year that the wisest and 
most expedient course was to procure the desired 
equality by so reforming the law that the pre- 
sence of the registrar should be required at any 
marriage impartially. At one and the same time 
an existing stigma would be removed from the 
Dissenting ministry, and a new security would be 
gained for the strict observance of the marriage law 
wherever and by whomsoever the religious ceremony 
might be conducted, The other question, that of 
the Parliamentary oath; had made no progress 
during the twelve months. 1t was the duty of the 
Assembly to repeat.its action of last year, and to 
claim once again for a duly-elected member of 
Parliament the right of taking his seat whatever 
his opinions on religious questions. The Commit- 
tee, in pressing this matter once more, needed 
hardly to say that they did it not as the advoeates 
of Mr, Bradlaugh’s opinions, or of his way of dealing 
with the Parliamentary oath, they objected to the 
one as much as to the other, but they did it for the 
sake of religious liberty, and they held that the 
true test of the principle was found when its appli- 
cation had to be made to the most objectionable 
opinion of the most objectionable individuals. Of 
one thing the committee were assured, that by no 
conceivable course could a fictitious influence and 
importance be won for Mr. Bradlaugh’s opinions so 
effectually as by denying him a seat in the people’s 
House, to which he had again and again been duly 
elected. The committee had drawn up no petition 
on the Burials Law, but repeated their declaration 
of last year in favour of a further amendment of it, 
by which any orderly service shall be admissible in 
the churchyards of the land; and the Assembly 
should raise its voice for religious equality for all— 
whether within or without the fold of Christ. 

The Rey. W. Mircuenu (Ardwick) moved that 
the report be received and entered on the minutes. 
With regard to the marriage laws, he thought that 
the proposal contained in the report was not only 
a step in the right direction buta stroke of strategy, 
because it was a step towards disestablishment— 
(laughter), and, at the same time, a mode of help- 
ing to raise the Episcopalian minister to the level 
of the Nonconformist minister. It seemed to him 
that at present the Episcopalian minister occupied 
an inferior position altogether, for whilst he was 
bound by creeds and by a Parliament which if it 
chose could impose thirty-nine articles in addition 
to those which he was now compelled to accept, 
the Nonconformist minister was free civilly and re- 
ligiously—(applause). With regard to the oaths 
question, it was a curious anomaly that Parliament 
should refuse to Mr. Bradlaugh that justice which 
outside its walls it compelled others to extend to 
him, 

Mr. 8. Ocpun (Oldham) seconded the motion, and 
the report was unanimously adopted. 


The Rev. W. C. Squimr (Stand) moved the adop- 
tion of a petition to Parliament, praying that the 
registrar should be required to attend all marriages, 
and that the hours during which the marriage cere- 
mony may be performed should be extended to threa 
o’clock in the afternoon. 


The Rey, J. Frezston (Stalybridge) seconded the 
motion. 


An amendment was moved and seconded to the 


the importance they attached to pressing year after | effect that the limitation of hours mentioned in the 
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petition during which the marriage ceremony may 
be performed should be omitted, 

The amendment was passed, and the petition as 
amended was adopted. 

Mr. Harry Rawson moved a petition to Parlia- 
ment praying that members may be permitted to 
make an affirmation instead of being called upon to 
take the oath. He said that by adopting the memo- 
rial the Assembly would once more utter a protest 
against the interposition of any barrier of a theo- 
logical kind between a man’s rights and the un- 
trammelled exercise of them, 

The Rev. W. Harrison (Glossop) seconded the 
motion, which was carried. 

On the motion of Mr. S. Rozrygon (Stockport), 
seconded by Mr. Carzn Wriaut, the Special Com- 
mittee on questions of civil and religious liberty 
was reappointed. 

The remaining business was not of public interest. 

In the evening a meeting was held in the same 
place, Mr. Carns Wriaur presiding, at which ad- 
dresses were given by the Rev. BR. L. CARPENTER, 
the Rev. Jamus Hanwoop, Mr. Curnsert Grunpy 
(Bury), and others. We shall give a report next 
week, 


M. Dr Pressensz on THE Onicin or Man.—On 
Thursday afternoon M. BE. de Pressensé, D.D., of 
Paris, delivered, at Willis’s Rooms, the first of three 
lectures on this subject:- The Duke of Argyll occu- 
pied the chair, and among those present were the 
Bishop of Nelson and the Bishop of Ballarat. Hig 
Grace said he thought he did not exaggerate when 
he declared that the origin of man was an absolute 
and profound mystery. He believed that the illus- 
trious man who was lately interred in Westminster 
Abbey, Mr. Darwin, if he had been present on that 
occasion, would have confessed, as indeed he did 
confess in his own works, that his theory with re- 
spect to the origin of man was entirely and purely 
speculative, It was right that this speculation 
should be approached from every point of 
view, and he thought he might say that so far 
as physical science was concerned there existed at 
that moment no clue to the origin of man, Ap- 
proaching the matter, however, from the point of 
view of Christian philosophy and Christian specu- 
lation, he was sure they wouldall hear with intense 
interest what was advanced on that dark and mys- 
terious subject by so eminent a man as M, de Pres- 
sensé, who represented the French Protestant 
Church. M. de Pressensé then proceeded with his 
introductory lecture, employing his own language, 
but in such a manner as to be easily understood by 
persons having only a moderate acquaintance with 
French speaking. Having begun by intimating 
that his design in that lecture was to give something 
like ‘‘the bulletin of the battle,” which was now 
being fought on the principles of theism to describe 
the attack, and also the defence, which he believed 
would soon prove victorious—he maintained that 
the progress of the natural sciences did not imperil 
theism, the sovereignty of science in its proper 
domain being the establishment of facts. The 
rapid movement of contemporaneous thought did jus- 
tice, evento a fault, to error in the systems which suc- 
ceed each other. The positivism which interdicted 
all research into the causes and origin of things was 
now past ; and the question of origin was raised 
afresh on a more ample field. The question of 
the origin of man was identical with that of the 
origin of beings in general. Two great schools were 
face to face—the school of evolution and that of 
creation—their principal representatives being 
found especially in France. The lecturer then re- 
ferred to recent manifestations of materialism and 
spiritualism, and to the great philosophers attached 
to no religious body—Virchow, Claude Bernard, 
and others. There was, he said, a theory of 
evolution which was not contrary to that of creation, 
it was that which admitted the intervention in the 
origin of things of an intelligent and powerful 
Cause, Darwinism, which was far from being 
absolutely demonstrated scientifically, was not 
incompatible with theism, Mr. Wallace being 
witness. Great services had been rendered by 
it to science. The laws of evolution laid down 
by it implied divine intervention. The theory 
of evolution as formulated by Mr. Herbert Spencer 
and Herr Haeckel was incompatible with theism, 
The principal scientific objections to this theory 
were—1. That it did not explain the progress of 
beings—their evolution, 2. That it could not cause 
life, sensation, or mind to proceed from pure 
mechanism, and demanded of us acts of faith. 3. 
That it could not furnish an account of the origin 
of man considered in his physical and his more 
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life. On the leading features of man’s moral 
nature and his mental constitution the lecturer 
dwelt with special emphasis. On the motion of 
the Bishop of Nelson, seconded by Sir Joseph 
Fayrer, thanks were yoted to the Duke of Argyll 
and Dr, de Pressensé, 

KippErminstrr.—On Sunday'last, June 11, the 
anniversary services in connection ‘with the New 
Meeting Sunday Schools were held. The sermons 
were preached by the Rev. W. Carey Walters, mini- 
ster of the congregation, and in the afternoon a 
Service of Song was given by the teachers and 
scholars. At each service there was a large congre- 
gation. In the afternoon and evening every avail- 
able space was occupied. The collections amounted 
to £44, by far the largest amount ever contributed 
for Sunday-school purposes by the congregation. 
The scholars themselves contributed liberally to- 
wards this amount. The chancel communion table, 
font, lectern and pulpit were exquisitely decorated 
with hot-house flowers, ferns and moss. 

Srroup.—The Unitarian congregation of this 
town were favoured On Sunday, June 11, with a 
visit from the Rev. R. R, Suffield, of Reading, whose 
presence in his old Roman Catholic locality was of 
considerable interest. Mr, Suffield was Prior of the 
Woodchester Monastery, near Stroud, for some 
years, and was intimately known and beloved by the 
Catholics of the neighbourhood, and this was the 
first occasion he had visited the place since his se- 
cession from the Romish Church, nearly thirteen 
years ago. The congregations were the largest 
which had ever met in the church at Stroud: in the 
morning the place was quite full, and in the evening 
there was not sufficient seating accommodation for 
the visitors, and chairs had to be placed in the aisle, 
Mr, Suffield in the morning prefaced his sermon 
with a few remarks on his visit, He said as twelve 
years had elapsed since his secession from the 
Roman Catholic Church, and as our beneficent re- 
ligious cause was now happily established here, he 
did not feel that his presence could be misconstrued 
into an act of hostility or unkindness towards his 
old friends at Woodchester, as might have been had 
he acceded to their friendly invitation at an earlier 
period. The subject of his morning discourse was 
the New Faith. In eloquent and stirring language 
he pointed to the fact that the ancient ecclesiastical 
mythologies, Roman Catholic and Protestant, as 
well as Brahminical, Buddhist, Mahommedan, &c., 
were decaying, that it was universally admitted by 
the ecclesiastical authorities of all these systems 


that the men of thought and culture were gradually 
falling away from them, and that the belief in the 
preternatural and miraculous had now ceased to 
exist among educated and thoughtful men. In this 
state of things it was the duty of those who desired 
to prevent men lapsing into Atheism to provide 
them with a rational and reasonable faith, and this 
faith, as contained in the Unitarian Church, he pro- 
ceeded to expound and develop, closing with a power- 
ful antithesis, in which he contrasted the unreality 
of dying superstitions with the mental and moral 
satisfaction of the religion which was in accord with 
reason and with the highest aspirations of the heart 
of man. In the evening Mr. Suffield preached on 
“the Ministry of Reconciliation,” taking as a text 
the words of 2 Corinthians y. 18, Answering 
the question, reconciliation between whom and 
what: he said the mythological, and still the pre- 
valent mode of thinking, put the antagonism be- 
tween God and man, the material and the spiritual, 
the finite and the infinite, the temporal and the 
eternal ; but Unitarians, guided not by one limited 
revelation, but by the universal revelation through 
nature and the human goul, through conscience, 
reason and experience ; they reconciled by extend- 
ing the realm of the natural till it included all 
phenomena, They reconciled by declaring, and 
proving, that there was no gulf between matter and 
mind, but a connection essential, eternal, and 
divine ; they reconciled this world with the next by 
filling up the gulf and throwing both into one ; 
they reconciled the human and divine by destroying 
the barriers that would separate them. The true 
atonement was to reconcile humanity to life, its 
shortness, its uncertainty, its toils, its failures, its 
griefs and its disappointments, and this had to be 
repeated again and again. They had to reconcile 
sect with sect, church with church, religion to reli- 
gion, not by drawing people to profess contrary to 
their convictions but by aiding the best men and 
women amongst them to realise that humanity was 
greater than their sect, and that far above all reli- 
gious forms and doctrines was the universal ¢pira- 
tion of the human heart and the bond of our :om- 
mon human sympathies, The congregationlis encd 
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with rapt attention to the able and eloquent dis- 
courses, and expressions of delight and satisfaction 
were universal, even from those who habitually 
worship with orthodox denominations. The collec. 
tions were the largest ever made in the church. 


Our Culendur. 


SUNDAY, Juxz 18. 


LONDON, : 
Rev. P. H. Wicxsrexp, at Little Portland-street Chapel, 
at 11,15 at. and 7 p.m, 
Rev. Cuas, Voysry, at Langham-hall, 43, Great Portland- 
street, 11.15 a.m, 


, MONDAY, 
Manchester New College Examination. 
British and Foreign Unitarian Association Council, at 3 


ad 


P.M. 
TUESDAY. 
Manchester New College Examination. § 
WEDNESDAY. 


Manchester New College Examination, 
Visitor’s Address, 4 p.m. 
Old Students’ Dinner, 6 p.m. 
Annual Meeting of the West-Riding Unitarian Mission 
Society at York, 
THURSDAY, 

Manchester New College Trustees’ Meeting, 11 a.m, 
Valedictory Service 8 p.m. 

*,* Notices of Sunday Services are inserted in this 
Calendar at 6d. a line, and of other Meetings and Service 
gratis, provided a detailed Advertisement appears, 


SELECTED BOOKS, 


Bancroft’s (G.) Constitution of the United States of 
America, 2 vols., 24/ 

Carlyle’s (T.) Reminiscences of my Irish Journey in 
1849, 7/6 

Dale’s (A. W. W.) The Synod of Elvira ‘and Christian 
Life in the Fourth Century, 10/6 

Dillon’s (W.) The Dismal Science, a Criticism on Mo- 
dern English Political Economy, 5/ 

Elliot's (Hon. A.) The State and the Church, 3/6 

English Philosophers : Shaftesbury and Hutcheson, by 
T. Fowler, 3/6 

Great Musicians: Sebastian Bach, by R. L. Poole, 3/ 

Gray, by E. W. Gosse, 2/6 (English Men of Letters), 

Gwatkin’s (H. M.) Studies in Arianism, 10/6 

Haweis’s (Mrs.) Beautiful Houses, 4/ f 

Lacordaire (H. D.), a Biographical Sketch, by W. L. 
S. Lear, 7/6 

Symonds’s (J. A.) Animi Figura, 5/ 


Mr, Waurxr Mawer, Sunday School Association Office, 
37, Norfolk-street, Strand, W.C., will supply any of the 
above-named new books and new editions, at the prices 
named, carriage free, on receipt of Post-office Order, pay- 
able at the East Strand Post-oflice. 


DEATHS. 


DARBISHIRE—On the 10th inst., Ellen, wife of G. 
Stanley Darbishire, Riversfield, Eccles, near Man- 
chester, aged 51 years, 


HOWORTH—On Monday, the 12th inst., at his resi- 
dence, Spring-place, Bury, Lancashire, in hig 
78th year, Franklin Howorth, Minister of the 

’ Christian Church, Bury, 


LANG—On the 8th inst., at Mancombe, Henbury, 
aged 74, Sarah Anna, widow of the late Thomas 
Lang, Esq. Friends will please accept this (the 
only) intimation. ; 


PHIPSON—On the 14th inst., at 14, 
W., Ida, the widow of Thomas 
son, Q.C., aged 72. 


See 


Houtoway’s Pruts anv OrnrMent.— During excessive 
variations of temperature] every one is more or less liable 
to internal congestions and inflammations, Throat, chest, 
liver, bowels, kidneys, and skin all suffer in some degree, 
and may be relieved by rubbing in this Ointment, aided 
by proper doses of the Pills, for administering which full 
directions accompany each box ; in truth, any one who 
th oroughly master’s Holloway’s “ instructions” will, in 
remedying disease, exchange the labour of an hour for 
the profit of a lifetime. All bronchial, pulmonary, and 
throat disorders require that the Ointment should be 
thoroughly well rubbed upon the skin twice a-day with 
great regularity, considerable briskness, and much per- 
sistence, 


Connaught-square, 
Weatherley Phip- 


wax TED, early in September, a comfortable 

HOME for a young Gentleman about to enter a 
Solicitor’s Office in Birmingham. The neighbourhood of 
Edgbaston preferred,—Address, Mr. W. C, Jouuy, Bath, | 


ANTED, in August, for the New Gravel 

Pit Hackney Elementary School for Girls, a 

CERTIFICATED MISTRESS, capable of managing a 

school of 75 pupils, with pupil teachers’ assistance, — 

Apply, stating references and salary required, to the 
Secretary, The Elms, Stamford-bill, 
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jot PUBLISHED, 


Peay Tees, by JAMES PLATT, Author of 
“ Business,” ‘‘ Morality,” ‘‘ Money,” ‘* Life,” 
and ‘‘ Economy.” 
ONTENTS : — Introduction — Causality — 
Acquisitiveness — Capital — Free Labour—Em- 
ployés— Technical Education—Production—Distribution 
—Progress—Concluding Remarks. 


Ore SHILLING. 


i: ae progress needs clear perception of 

things as they are, the power to see and under- 
stand what is seen. There can be no progress by people 
or nations without obedience to the law of healthy 
development of the best part of our nature ; a steady, 
persistent struggle after ‘ more light;’ the earnest 
desire for ‘truth ;’ an invincible dertermination to leave 
the world better than we found it; an onward and 
upward progress achieved by a knowledge of the laws 
that cause success, and faithful observance thereof. 
The philosophy based upon ‘ cause and effect’ suits all 
ages, all climes; it satisfies and stimulates. The point 
which yesterday was invisible is its goal to-day, and 
will be its starting-point to-morrow. It is a creed that 
ever urges mankind on, which never rests, which is 
never attained, which is never perfect. Its aim is ‘ pro- 
gress, for ever and aye progressing. Its belief is, that 
there is nothing in human affairs that men deem im- 
possible that may not come to pass; nothing that has 
been done by the élite of men but that all men might 
do; nothing that has once occurred that may not re- 
produce itself again. It has become essential for the 
further progress of mankind that they be taught to 
perceive the regular action of eternal principles, be 
trained to perceive that ‘all effects are due to causes.’” 
—(Page 8.) 


ee pee cause and effect theory puts aside the 
conflict between science and religion, and sub- 
stitutes a creed in harmony with every new discovery 
of science and surrounding nature; it is upheld by, and 
satisfies, our reason, morality, righteousness; it tells 
men they must strive for healthy bodies and healthy 
minds ; their hands must be clean, their minds pure, 
if they want peace and happiness. You may say that 
the idea is not practical, while it may be that the world 
is not yet ready for it; but year by year the people will 
grow wiser, and the onward progress of the later thought 
will be marvellous, the people recognising that it is not 
a myth, but a fact, that the sins of the fathers are 
visited upon the children, daily, hourly, inevitably ; 
and that, if a man wishes his descendants to escape 
punishment—if he has a desire to escape it himself— 
he must walk circumspectly. It is no use for the 
drunkard, the improvident, or the profligate to ask for 
mercy, or to say he repents, on his death-bed ; it is 
then too late to mend: he has sinned, he has broken 
the laws of health or morality ; the effect will follow as 
certain as the night follows the day ; ‘as we sow, so 
shall we reap.’’ Accept as a truth, that no man or 
woman can lead an immoral or dishonest life without 
punishment ensuing. They may be sorry, may repent ; 
the anguish and remorse is part of their punishment ; 
the consequences of their wrong-doing cannot be escaped; 
some one must be—is punished.”—(Pages 9 and 10.) 


“3 AM as anxious for the moral and social 
amelioration of the condition of mankind as any 
one, but think the object can only be attained by ‘re- 
moving the causes that impede and check the develop- 
ment of man’s intellectual and moral nature;’ and I 
rely wholly and solely on man’s doing for himself what 
theologians teach men to ask God to do for them. I do 
not ask men to be ‘content,’ but to have an abhorrence 
of the social and moral hideousness that surrounds 
them. Ido not ask men to excuse themselves under 
the plea of ‘ being born in sin,’ the innate depravity of 
human nature, man’s incapacity to raise himself, the 
necessity for a ‘ vicarious sacrifice,’ but I unhesitatingly 
assert that if man be depraved, it is his own fault, that 
he has the power to risé superior to the temptations 
that surround him ; that he is punished for every sin of 
commission or omission by the laws of his nature. 
‘The old belief lowers man and crushes his aspira- 
tions, by putting his advancement upwards outside of 
himself ; makes him a mere puppet, a sport for the 
inscrutable dispensations of Providence. Blind faith is 
honoured above the sublimest of acts. The new system 
entirely reverses this ; it raises man’s self-respect, gives 
a dignity to his nature, stimulates his desire to observe 
and think, to progress, by telling him plainly that all 
advancement rests with himself alone ; encourages 
him, by explaining that, by the inevitable action of 
God’s laws, every effort onwards makes him stronger 
for still climbing upwards ; that obedience to law will 
slowly but surely remove the ills that have been in- 
herited through the disobedience of his predecessors 
and his own,” —(Pages 10, 11, and 12.) : 


ROGRESS, ECONOMY, BUSINESS, 
MORALITY, MONEY, LIFE. 


To be had of the Publishers, SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, 
and Co., Stationers’-hall-court, London, E.C. 


ROGRESS, ECONOMY, BUSINESS 
MORALITY, MONEY, LIFE. 


To be had of any Bookseller in the Kingdom. 


ROGRESS, ECONOMY, BUSINESS, 
MORALITY, MONEY, LIFE. 


To be had at the Railway Bookstalls, 
M* PLATT’S BOOKS are to be had of any 


Bookseller in the Kingdom, 


? 


R. PLATT’S BOOKS are to be had at 


Surrm anv Sons’ Railway Bookstalls, 


VB PEATI'S BOOKS are to be had at 
» te 


Wiiiine AND Co.’s Railway Bookstalls. 


R. PLATT, 77, St. Martin’s-lane, London, 

W.C., will send a copy of either BUSINESS, 
MORALITY, MONEY, LIFE, ECONOMY, or PRO- 
GRESS, post free for 1s. ; or the six books post free 
for 6s. 


ot spe appeal to the masses to touch property 

requires the greatest care; and statesmen 
should remember this fact, that, up to the present 
moment, a want of respect for, or equality in property, 
has meant the same thing as savagery, and that respect 
for, and inequality in property, has always co-existed 
with what we mean by civilisation ; it has always, that 
is, co-existed with every kind of progress. Do not be 
misled by those good-hearted but bad advisers who tell 
you ‘men are to be considered before wealth ;’ there- 
fore free trade, machinery, letting ‘a limited class have 
possession of the land,’ &c., is a crime against human- 
ity. Itis not true. Free trade, machinery, rent left 
to the value land fetches in the open market, support 
more and not fewer inhabitants ; all inventions, the 
removal of any restrictions or monopoly, the sacredness 
of life, the security of property, the inviolability of 
contracts, the more a nation recognises its duty in ful- 
filling all its obligations as a sacred duty—these are all 
conducive to peace and prosperity, all rouse man’s 
highest faculties, urge him upward. It is not the 
sperdthrift, but the thrifty, that helps forward pro- 
gress ; to acquire, to possess, to increase the national 
capital, is essential for progress in the arts, for progress 
in the sciences, for progress in the conquest by mind of 
matter. Hvery heritage of thought, or beauty, or legal 
wisdom that has come down to us from the past, has 
come down from societies built up by inequality, and 
divided into rich and poor, privileged and unprivileged, 
There is not one of the great civilisations of the past 
but tells with a solemn plainness this hard truth. 
Babylon and Egypt, Athens and Rome, and modern 
Europe through all its changes, are all unanimous and 
unequivocal in their witness to the truth of this law of 
nations, ‘inequality,’ and that the steady progress of 
civilisation has depended upon, as it can only subsist 
by, the sacredness of life and property by every member 
of the community.” —(Pages 57, 58.) 


‘ eos the earliest period man’s courage has 

‘ been daunted by the perception that, though it 
might conquer an evil thing, that thing was pretty sure 
to return. Darkness might vanish before the dawn, 
but it returned ; the storm-cloud cleared away, but it 
came again; the sickly season might pass, but it came 
back ; the cancer was eradicated only to reappear ; the 
tyrant might be slain, tyranny remained ; the struggle 
seemed hopeless. The doctrine of despair led up to that 
of ‘fate.’ The greatest obstacle to ‘ progress,’ in every 
clime and every age, has been ‘ superstition,’ kept alive 
by that deadly poison, ‘ignorance’—the support of 
‘dogma and priesteraft, the cause of ‘ intolerance,’ 
that plague of the past. Yet mankind marched on, 
nothing doubting, step after step, without knowing 
whither: the spirit of humanity keeping alive hope of 
a better future within them, until, after a long and 
terrible battle, ‘truth’ has conquered ; liberty, peace, 
justice, reason, conscience, science, have taken root ; 
and the shoots of the upastree, planted by the hands of 
dogma and priestcraft in every part of the earth, will 
soon disappear, when mankind learns ‘that nature’s 
laws are eternal, and that her small, still voice, speak- 
ing from the inmost heart of us, shall not, under terri- 
ble penalties, be disregarded.’ Believe, if you like, 
that Divine love came down to take on itself our sins ; 
in ‘life’ we find there is no Saviour to do the like for 
us ; we shall individually suffer for our mistakes and 
weaknesses ; and the nation must suffer that, by its 
politics, ‘curbs,’ rather than fosters, individual efforts 
onwards and upwards.’’—(Pages 182, 183.) 


eee takes up the position that if all 


men cannot succeed in making a fortune, no one 
need fail if they understand their business thoroughly, 


NV[CREY was intended to get people to think 
more of the circulating medium and its action 
by means of gold, paper money, the value of banks 
and cheques. 
IF'E describes the impression made upon my 
mind in a busy career amongst all classes of 
men; and as it has always seemed to me that we suf- 
fered enough in this world for our manifold sing and 
wickedness, my object was to get my readers to try and 
make the most of this world by learning and reyerently 
obeying the Creator’s laws, and dismissing the next 
world from their minds, feeling assured they might 
safely leave their future in the hands of their Father 
in heaven. 


PBOGRESS has been written to indicate in a 

brief space the giant strides that have been made 
in every department of industry, commerce, and science 
since the last century ; but its principal intent is to 
make men more thoughtful, more observant of what ig 
going on around them. 


“ PYROGRESS is written to show that human 

history is a record of progress. Progress is 
God’s law, which we may hasten or retard, but cannot 
stop altogether. Every succeeding age starts with a 
record of accumulated knowledge in the arts of pro- 
duction ;. of increased wisdom, that enables each 
generation to get rid of some of the errors of its pre- 
decessors. We have, therefore, a continual advance- 
ment from a lower to a higher status of intelligence 
and wellbeing. We do not mark the progress that is 
going on ; the days and years seem to repeat themselves 
unalterably. In reviewing the past, it seems at first 
sight as though there were long periods of stagnation, 
evils quietly endured for generations, to be suddenly 
and violently overthrown in sudden amelioration. But, 
like the ‘ little worms beneath the surface,’ nature is 
steadily pursuing her work in her own quiet but in- 
scrutable way. The stagnation is only apparent ; there 
is being acquired a silent accumulation of forces, whose 
gathered power will, in Heaven’s own time, and by the 
inevitable operation of nature’s laws, remove the bar- 
riers to man’s progress. For ages it seemed weary 
work ; man seemed helpless against the ‘monarch’s 
and the priest’s control ;’ the brain of man was re- 
fused the power of thought, except in the ‘orthodox’ 
manner. No sooner was ‘ thought free,’ no sooner were 
the barriers which prevented progress overthrown, than 
we see in the nineteenth century a progress rapid be- 
yond all precedent ; the stream of human development 
received into its sluggish currents a mighty impulse 
for the amelioration of the condition of mankind.”— 
(Page 184.) 


“f—{\HERE is a religion that can be taught in 
all schools, adapted for all men—the religion 
of progress, the religion of nature, the religion of duty, 
of right, of good, of love—which explains and prepares 
men’s minds for seeing where their duty lies, of dis- 
tinguishing good from evil, and why it is good or evil. 
It is useless merely to root up error, leaving one’s soul 
as dry and barren and useless as sea shingle; take 
away the falsehoods of life, but replace them with 
truths, It must be right to improve things in the 
world, to make it better for man and beast, to do all 
we can to increase happiness, and refrain from doing 
anything that will diminish it.”—(Page 192.) 


“TWVHE time has come when mankind must 

face the question boldly and openly, how the 
‘Creator governs the world we live in;’ does ‘progress’ 
depend on the observance of God’s law? Is man’s 
religion to be known by his acts, or by his professions of 
belief? Are we to believe in ‘cause and effect,’ in 
‘law ’— invariable, inevitable, unerring law; or in 
destiny, fate, predestination, Divine interposition? I 
put this question to you plainly, because it seems to 
me that upon it rests our future.”—(Page 200.) 


B —Every Tradesman should read the 
N ° e chapter on ‘Distribution,’ more espe- 
cially pages 172 to 178, which explains fully the neces- 
sities for the ‘‘ Parcel Post,” and the question of car- 
riage of parcels by Railway Companies. 


R. PLATT will send a copy of either 
BUSINESS, MORALITY, MONEY, LIFE, 
ECONOMY, or PROGRESS, 


pest FREE, for 1s., or the six books post 
free for 6s, 
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BRITISH AND FOREIGN UNITARIAN 
ASSOCIATION. 


ORK OF UNITARIANS IN THE 
PAST AND THE FUTURE. The Sermon 
Preached at the Annual Meeting, May’ 31, in Unity 
Church, Islington, by the Rev. Dr. JAmzs FREEMAN 
CuaRKE. Price One Penny. Fifty copies will be sent, 
carriage free, for 3s. ; one hundred for 5s. A large edi- 
tion having been printed with a view to the widest 
possible circulation. 


Cpe by Rosert CoLiyer: Cheap 


Issue. Price 2s, 


OSITIVE ASPECTS OF UNITARIAN 
THOUGHT AND DOCTRINE, Cheap Edition, Is, 


jag AND MARGINS of the REVISED 
NEW TESTAMENT, By Dr. G. Vance Smita, 1s. 


A Cheap Edition of this work is now issued, price 3d. 


Address, Miss C. Puiuror, Bookroom, 37, Norfolk- 
street, Strand, London, 


HILDREN’S MAID and SEWING MAID 
Wanted. Must be a good dressmaker and ex- 
perienced with children, Age not under 24, Good 
wages.—Apply to Mrs, C.G. Beale, 51, Carpenter-road, 
Edgbaston, Birmingham. 


ANTED, a situation as COMPANION or 

AMANUENSIS toa Lady. Highest references 

can be given.—Address, C, C. A., 8, Wellington-place, 
The Downs, Bowdon, Cheshire, - 


ASSURANCE AGAINST ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS. 
ASSURANCE A°AINST RAILWAY AGGIDENTS ALONE 
ASSURANCE AGAINST FATAL ACCIDENTS AT SEA. 
ASSURANCE OF EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. 


ARuiltory Passengers’ Assurance Company, 


THE OLDEST AND LARGEST COMPANY, INSURING 
AGAINST ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS. 
The Right Hon. LORD KINNAIRD, Chairman. 


Subscribed Capital, £1,000,000. 
PAID-UP CAPITAL AND RESERVE, £240,000. 


MODERATE PREMIUMS 


Bonus allowed to Insurers after five years, 
£1,700,000 
HAS BEEN PAID AS COMPENSATION. 


Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Local 
Agents, or 
64, CORNHILL, 
or 8, GRAND HOTEL BUILDINGS, CHARING-CROSS, 
LONDON. 
WILLIAM J, VIAN, Secretary. 


DIXON’S IRON CHAPELS, SCHOOLS, &c. 


Are tasteful in De- 
sign, Economical, Du- 
rable, made of the 
Best Materials, and 
erected in the most 
careful manner, Can 
be taken down, re- 
moved, and re-erected 
at small cost. 

ts Careful com- 
parison of Specifica- 
tions, Structural and 
Architectural details, 
= Vitae = Mi Materials and Work- 
manship are invited before placing orders. 5 

IRON CHURCHES, é&c., usually on hand or in progress 
at the Works. 

IRON BUILDINGS for all purposes and all Climates. 

Catalogues, Designs, Estimates, and all information on 

application, 


ISAAC DIXON, Windsor Iron Works, Liverpool. 


SEASONABLE DELICACY. 


BROWN & POLSON'S 
CORN FLOUR 


As Blanc-Mange, Custard, 
Baked Pudding, Se. 


WITH 


STEWED FRUIT 


OF ANY KIND. 


THE INQUIRER 


él Dea XIXta CENTURY BUILDING 
SOCIETY, 
ADELAIDE-PLACE, LONDON-BRIDGE, B.C. 


SHARES £10, Payable in one Sum or by Periodical 
Payments, 


Directors—Henry Waldemar Lawrence, Mark H, Judge, 
F. H, A, Hardcastle, Eliza Orme, George Palmer, 
M.P., Mary E. Richardson, and Henry Rutt. 

This Society affords the means of investing money in 
large or small sums with complete safety at good interest, 
Interest on Shares 5 per cent. per annum, paid half- 
yearly, Deposits received at 4 per cent. Withdrawals 
up to £10 at three days’ notice. Prospectus free of 


FREDERICK LONG, Manager and Secretary. 


le Cae a ee TEMPER- 
ANCE HOTEL, 97, 99, 101, Southampton-row, 
Russell-square.—Patronised and highly commended by 
the Rev. D.S. Govett, M.A., English Chaplain, Gibraltar; 
Rey. H. M. Holden, M.A., St. Bartholomew’s, Bradford, 
Yorkshire ; Rev. Canon French, M.A., Killaloe, Ireland, 
&c. Central, quiet, exceptionally clean, moderate in 
charges. Visitors’ Drawing Room. Breakfast or Tea, 
1s. 3d. Beds from 1s, 6d, Printed Tariff Card on 
application. 
FREDERIC SMITH, Proprietor. 


OURNEMOUTH.—Mrs. HOOD will be 
pleased to receive a few GIRLS to board and 
educate. Special arrangements made for delicate girls 
during the winter months,—Address, care of the Rey. 
AurrEeD Hoop, Bournemouth. 


IGH SCHOOL, STOKE GREEN, NEAR 
COVENTRY, established (1865) by the Rev. G. 
Hgavisipg, B.A., of University and Manchester New Col- 
leges, London, promotes a Liberal Education at a mode- 
ate cost. 


l OUNT VERNON HIGH SCHOOL, 


NOTTINGHAM. 
Boys carefully prepared for the Universities, Public 
Schools, or for Business, 
SCHOOL RE-OPENS, May 8, 1882. 


Vacancies, 
EDWIN SMITH, M.A., Head Master. 


Bey WORSLEY, near MAN- 
CHESTER. 

BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Principal... ... MRS, F, SHAWCROSS, 
late of Brook House, Knutsford, 

The NEXT TERM begins MONDAY, May 8. 


For prospectus, apply to the Principal. 


<t HE FORT, MARGATE.” — APART. 
MENTS in a well-furnished house, facing the 
sea, on moderate terms. ; 


Address, Mrs. Stabback, Lansdowne Lodge, the Fort 
Margate. 


Bee ee with or without 
Board, at Miss Wood’s, 12, Lower Rock Gardens. 
Three minutes from Madcira-walk and the Chain Pier. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 


E ape ae: BAN K.—Current Accounts 

opened according to the usual practice of other 
Bankers, and Interest allowed on the minimum monthly 
balances when not drawn below £25. No commission 
charged for keeping Accounts, 


The Bank also receives money on Deposit at Three per 
cent. Interest, repayable on demand, 


The Bank undertakes, for its Customers, free of charge, 
the eustody of Deeds, Writings, and other Securities and 
Valuables ; the collection of Bills of Exchange, Dividends, 
and Coupons; and the purchase and sale of Stocks and 
Shares. 


Letters of Credit and Circular Notes issued. 
A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on application, 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager, 
Southampton-buildings, Chancery-lane. 
THE BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY §S ANNUAL 
RECEIPTS EXCEED FOUR MILLIONS, 


| | OW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOB 

TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, with Immediate 
Possession, and no Rent to pay. Apply at the Office 
the BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 


OW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 
: FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH, witb 
Immediate Possession, either for Building or Gardening 
purposes. Apply at the Office of the BIRKBECK FREE 
HOLD LAND SOCIETY, 


A Pamphlet, with wil particulars, on application. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 
Southampton-buildings, Chancery-lane, 


June 17, 1882 


ANCHESTER NEW COLLEGE, 
UNIVERSITY HALL, 
GORDON-SQUARE, LONDON, 

“The College adheres to its original principle of freely 
imparting Theological knowledge, without insisting on the 
adoption of particular Theological doctrines.” 


The ANNUAL EXAMINATION will be held in the 
Hall, on Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday, the 19th, 
20th, and 2Ist June, 1882. 

The Rev. H. W. CROSSKEY, UU.D., will deliver the 
ADDRESS to the Students on Wednesday, 21st June, at 
Half-past Four o’clock p.m. 

The ANNUAL MEETING of Trustees will be held in 
the Library, on Thursday, 22nd June, at Eleven o'clock 
a.M. SPECIAL BUSINESS will be brought forward for 
Consideration at this Meeting, and the Trustees will re- 
ceive due notice of this by Circular. 

A VALEDICTORY RELIGIOUS SERVICE will be 
held at Eight p.m.,on Thursday, 22nd June, in Little 
Portland-street Chapel. The FAREWELL, on behalf of 
the College, will be given by the Principal, the Rev. 
JAMES MARTINEAU, D.D., LL.D., and the WELCOME 
into the Ministry by the Rev. S. A. STEINTHAL. 

R. D. DARBISHIRE, Esq., B.A., 
26, George-street, Manchester ; 

Rev. H. ENFIELD DOWSON, B.A., 
Gee Cross, Manchester. 


ANCHESTER NEW COLLEGE. 
The ANNUAL DINNER of the Past and Present 
Students of the College will be held on WEDNESDAY, 
2Ist June, at the INNS OF COURT HOTEL, Lincoln’s- 
inn-fields, at 6 p.m. Friends and Ladies may be invited; 
and those intending to be present are requested to leave 
their names with the Senior Student, Manchester New 
College, University Hall, Gordon-square, not later than 
the 20th inst, 
LACKFRIARS MISSION. 
Subscriptions towards the CHILDRENS’ TRIP gladly 
received by Miss Putnpor, 37, Norfolk-street, Strand, and 
by the Minister, the Rev. Geo. Woounmr, 21, Great Char- 
lotte-street, Blackfriars-road, S.E. 


ONES’S FUND.—Applications for GRANTS 

from this Fund must be sent in mmmepratTeby to the 

undersigned, from whom forms of application may be 
procured. 


Sees, 


EDWIN W. MARSHALL, Secretary. 
38, Barton Arcade, Manchester, : 


& eas COMMITTEE of the UNITARIAN 

3 CHURCH, Sunderland, thankfully acknowledge 

the following contributions towards the improvements 

which have recently been effected in their Chapel :— 
£ 


arene 
sent 


Samuel Sharpe (the late), London 
James Hopgood, London .., 
Mrs. Bateman, London 
Joseph Lupton, Leeds 
Arthur Lupton, Leeds 
Joshua Buckton, Leeds ... 
Birmingham Fellowship Fund 
Nottingham Fellowship Fund 
Frederick Parker, Birmingham 
W. J. Watson, Stockton 

BE. E. Clephan, Stockton ... 
T, R. Clephan, Stockton 
F, Brown, Stockton,,, 
A, Elliott, Stockton... 
C. W. Eliott, Stockton ,,, 
A Friend, Stockton.,, 
A Friend, Stockton... 
W. Hands, Scarborough ... 
Miss Emily Sharpe, London S 
British and Foreign Unitarian Association 
James Watson, Neweastle ... 
Mrs. Clarke, Newcastle ... ees ian ban 
W. ELLIOTT, Minister, 
T. JOHNSTON, Treasurer, 


MYHE ANNUAL MEETING of the MIS- 
SIONARY CONFERENCE will be held in the 
Memorial Hall, Albert-square, Manchester, on Thursday 
and Friday, the 29th and 30th inst., to commence each 
morning at 11 o’clock, 
Rev. JOSEPH FREESTON, President, 
Rev. NOAH GREEN, Secretary. 


EST-RIDING UNITARIAN MISSION 
SOCIETY, 


nee 


see 
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The SIXTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL MEETING of the 
above Mission will be held at YORK, on WEDNESDAY 
NEXT, June 21, 1882. Service will be held at St. Saviour- 
gate Chapel, at 12,30 p.m. Preacher; the Rev. T. W. 
FrecKenton, of London, To be followed by a Luncheon, 
in tbe Kenrick Hall, Spen-iane, at 145 pm. Tickets 
2s. 6d, each, 4 

Afterwards the Annual Meeting will be held, com- 
mencing at 3 o’clock p.M., under the Presidency of J, S, 
Marugrs, Esq., of Leeds, 

WILLM, BLAZEBY, B,A., Secretary, 


Printed by WooprAut and Kinprr, of Milford-lane, Strand 
W.C.; and Published for the Proprietors by WarTer 
Mawer, at the Offices of the Sunpay ScHoo Associaii0N, 
37, Norfolk-street, Strand, Londov, W C,— Saturcay, 
June 17, 1882 2 
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TRANSFER OF UNIVERSITY HALL 
TO MANCHESTER NEW COLLEGE. 


On Thursday two meetings were held at 
the Hall, which passed off very quietly, 
put the results of which may be very im- 
portant. In the morning the Trustees of 
Manchester New College met to confirm 
the arrangements which their Committee 
had made in their name with the Council 
of University Hall, and to discuss certain 
changes in the rules of the College which 
such arrangements render necessary. In 
the afternoon of the same day the mem- 
bers of University Hall met to confirm 
certain resolutions which they had passed 
on Friday, June 2, ratifying the arrange- 
ments which the Council had made with 
the College. The combined result of the 
two meetings is that University Hall, as a 
Society, has ceased to exist, that all the 
property of the Society is transferred to 
sixteen trustees, eight nominated by the 
Hall and eight by the College; and the 
first and chief duty of these sixteen 
trustees will be to permit Manchester New 
College.to occupy and manage the Hall for 
as long as ever the College thinks fit, on 
condition only that the fundamental object 
of the foundation of the Hall be preserved, 
and that lay students of University College 
be permitted to reside therein under the 
control of the new Principal, so long as all 
the rooms are not required by our divinity 
students. 

_ Professor Hunry Mortey, of University 
College, has accepted the Principalship for 
three years at least; and a better appoint- 
ment could not possibly haye been made. 
His great influence in University College is 
an earnest of what his influence in the Hall 
will become, and is also fraught with hope 
that he may attract University College 
students in large numbers to the Hall. 
As the Manchester New College students 
are to reside in the Hall in future, it will 
be a great advantage to them not to be 


shut up by themselves in a Theological 
Seminary, but to enter into close and 
friendly relations with day students of all 
denominations. 

With the view of strengthening the 
association with University “College the 
Committee propose to expend £100 ¢ experi- 
mentally for one year upon tuition to be 
given in the Hall by Professors of Uni- 
versity College in their own subjects at 
stated hours; and it is with the same view 
that the Committee offer one set of rooms 
rent free—in case it is vacant—to an An- 
drew’s Scholar of University College. Pro- 
fessor Moruny is strongly of opinion that 
the attendance of the Professors at the 
Hall, and the residence in it of the most 
distinguished of University College stu- 
dents, will raise the intellectual tone and 
increase the attractiveness of the Hall. 

Residence in the Hall will, in every way, 
prove far more beneficial to the students of 
Manchester New College than their present 
life in scattered and not very commodious 
lodgings. There is no true college life 
without collegiate residence; the social 
ties and the bonds of friendship formed in 
the common home, between divinity and 
lay students alike, may be as valuable in 
after-life as the instruction gained in the 
class-room. We have again and again 
been painfully impressed with the en- 
feebled health and the loss of working 
power displayed by Manchester New Col- 
lege men both during their college career 
and for many years after they commenced 
active pastoral work. No doubt im many 
cases this is partly, if not principally, due 
to the sparing manner in which, when 
students, they allowed themselves to live. 
From high and self-sacrificing motives they 
starved themselves to buy books, and they 
have broken down in consequence. But 
under the new residential scheme the stu- 
dents willreceive board and lodging free. This 
will remove the chief cause of ill-health, 
and raise the general physical tone of the 
students. We wish the scheme every suc- 
cess; we are heartily glad that Manchester 
New College has thus for a new period taken 
up its abode in London; and we trust that 
many parents, whether they design their 
sons for the ministry or not, will place 
them under the care of Professor Moruey 
at University Hall. 


GETTING UP A CRISIS. 


READERS of the newspaper placards must by 
this time have got heartily tired of always 
seeing one word which is rarely absent from 
them, and that word is ‘Crisis.’ The 
Eastern Crisis, the Ministerial Crisis, the 
Trish Crisis, the French Crisis, the Egyptian 
Crisis, and others in turn make their appear- 
ance. ‘To such an extent is its use, and so 
absurdly inapplicable is the word to what 
are the real facts of the case, that sensible 


people have come to distrust it when they 
see it, and to believe that the crisis, if any, 


only exists in the imagination of the specu- 
lative newspaper manager, or that these con- 
tinually recurring crises are affairs got up 
with the view of some ulterior and not al- 
together innocent object. Certain it is that 
quiet men may live through one of these 
crises and be wholly unconscious that they 
are in the midst of a history-making epoch. 
Are our readers aware, for instance, that 
“we are in the very throes of a crisis” at 
this present time, “ with preponderating 
threatening signs of a rapid extinction ?” 
Would they believe that “we are hardly 
living as a pronounced Christian denomina- 
tion ; 3” that we ‘‘are maintaining a spectral 
existence of vanishing faiths and shadowy 
confidences at which the general Christendom 
glancesaskance and shudders ;” thatasa Chris- 
tian denomination we are fast dying of inani- 
tion and public indifference ? And yet this is 
what “the minister of the venerable Essex- 
street Chapel,” which he somewhat grandilo- 
quently terms “ the mother church of Unit- 
arianism,” says is the perilous condition of 
the Unitarian denomination at the present 
time, 


It will probably be remembered that on 
the death of Dr. BeLLows the Rev. J. PAn- 
TON HAM took occasion to preach a sermon, 
the greater part of which found its way into 
the columns of a contemporary, in which he 
said much the same kind of thing, and 
strongly advocated a separation between 
those Unitarians who are prepared to adopt 
his standard of thought and those who pre- 
fer to follow other methods. We have never 
believed that this party of schism was a 
very numerous or a very influential one, and 
whatever doubts we might have had on this 
subject were completely dispelled by the 
tone and spirit of the Conference held at 
Liverpool shortly after Mr. Ham’s deliver- 
ance had been made public. The criticism 
to which we subjected Mr. HAm’s sermon 
and the Liverpool Conference itself have in- 
spired him to write and deliver three dis- 
courses, which he has now published in pam- 
phiet form, ‘‘ with an appendix,” under the 
title “The Unitarian Crisis, or the Dilem- 
ma of Christian faith and Church Relation- 
ship,” and which we believe obtained a cer- 
tain amount of publicity in their free distri- 
bution, on the occasion of the recent 
Conference at LEssex-street Chapel. Tho 
editor of the Christian World calls it “a 
grave indictment,” and we are not disposed to 
deny the description, but it is an indictment 
and nothing more. Naturally one would 
have supposed that with some very strong 
statements that are made there would have 
been some attempt at justifying them, if not 
in the discourses themselves, at least in the 
appendix. But tliis is just what there is not ; 
the indictment stands without a shadow of 
evidence in support. One of the charges 
made by Mr. Ham is that “a vacant Agnos- 
ticism ” has found its way into our denomi- 
nation, “has its preachers and avowed dis- 
ciples, and claims the shelter of the Unit- 
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arian name as its natural and legitimate 
home.” ‘The same thingis said in different 
words more than once, and there are three 
references to the Appendix in connec 
tion with this, to which we naturally 
turn in the expectation of finding some 
proof, The first relates to a speech 
of M. Jutes Simon made in _ the 
French Senate on the “Primary Instruc- 
tion Bill,” and to an article in the Répub- 
lique Francaise thereon. The second re- 
lates to the “ perfect consistency,” and the 
“exemplary courage of their convictions,” 
shown by Mr. Conway and Mr, Voysey in 
proclaiming “their complete separation 
from, and their entire independence on, all 
existing Christian denominations”; and 
the third refers to what is termed the “ im- 
pertinent innuendo” made in our previous 
article, when we supposed that Mr. Ham 
made personal references to, and implied 
personal censure on some of his ministerial 
brethren. It will be seen that none of these 
at all bears out the statement in the text as 
to the presence of Agnosticism in the pul- 
pits of our chapels. We admit that this 
statement has been made before, but it has 
either been made anonymously or in such 
vague and general terms as to prevent spe- 
cific denial. 

Again Mr. HAM says:—“Like Iago, 
Unitarianism is nothing if -not critical. 
Doubt as a natural consequence has become 
the atmosphere, denial the prevailing habit, 
and disintegration the wide-spread effect, in 
the experience of the Unitarian churches. 
Unitarian affirmations are moral and philo- 
sophical; its theology is characteristically 
the theology of negation. The suspension 
of faith has been succeeded by the mockery 
of faith as irrational, unscientific, senile, and 
superstitious.” But no proof is attempted 
to be given for these heated assertions. 
Further, when Mr. Ham talks of “the ex- 
tensive ruptures everywhere declaring them- 
selves” among us, and asserts that “the 
crisis of a catastrophe is upon us, and the 
time for decision and action is come,” that 
“there is a loud call for separation,” we 
look in vain for the evidence of all this, and 
surely that would not be far to seek, if it 
were in existence, because there is nothing 
to prevent separation if any one wants to 
separate. On the other hand, it is not quite 
clear what Mr. HAM means by separation, 
nor what is the “decisive course of action” 
urged upon us. 

The Liverpool Conference has been re- 
garded as a practical answer to the cry for 
separation uttered by Mr. HAM, and faintly 
echoed in other quarters. It is instructive 
to read what he says on this subject. Re- 
ferring to some remarks that appeared in 
these columns, as to what course it was an- 
ticipated the Conference would take, namely, 
that it would be a meeting of men “ to dis- 
cuss their duties in the light of a free access 
to Gop, and of inspiration direct from Him, 
apart from any dogmatic basis or merely 
sectarian activity,” Mr. HAm says that an- 
ticipation was not fulfilled, and adds that 
“the Conference was demonstratively Chris- 
tian, and declaratively Unitarian,” that the 
New Unitarianism, which he identifies with a 
purely Theistic position, “had only a covert 
and timid expression,” and that as “a de- 
signed demonstration” of this position it 
was “a conspicuous failure.” Still the New 
Unitarianism “is as rampaht and rooted as 
ever in our denominational midst,” and “its 
advocates are too numerous and powerful to 
submit to these defeats.” Yet Mr. Ham 
tells us that “the theism of our Churches 
was there in considerable representative 
strength, for it especially, indeed ewclusively 


[the italics are ours] had been summoned, 
but it modestly restrained its utterance 
after the Christian key-note had been dis- 
tinctly struck in the celebration of the dis- 
tinctive Christian rite of the Lord’s Supper. 

. . If the assembly had been polled on the 
question, whether the Conference should be 
carried out on the Theistic principle of the 
programme convening the meeting, or on 
the specific Christian lines actually adopted, 
it may. be reasonably presumed that the 
Theistic basis would have been decided on 
by a considerable majority.” 

Now, we believe that there is a good deal 
of truth in this last sentence ; but we do not 
deduce from it quite what Mr. HAM appears 
to do. Had the Conference been compelled 
to adopt a test, which while preserving its 


taste. As to its being an accurate statement 
of facts we need say nothing. Our readers 
are competent to form their opinion with- 
out any help from us. Mr. HAM seems to 
assume that the fate of Cassandra awaits 
him because he “ feels the divine afflatus of 
the old prophetic spirit.” His studies of 
Homer should remind him of another char- 
acter in the “ Iliad’”— 
Of all our hosts 
The man who acts the least upbraids the most. 


We regret that Mr. HAm should return to 
the attack, which, so far as he is concerned, 
was utterly unprovoked, As he reminds us, 
his own personal separation from the Unit- 
arian body has been effected for many years 
past ; why he should now emerge from the 
solitudes of Essex-street Chapel, where with 


religious character should yet have been as 
widely inclusive as possible, that test would no 
doubthave been aTheistic one pureand simple. 
There was no need of such a test, and there- 
fore the gathering naturally assumed a 
Christian tone. That is, we believe, what 
might have been expected from the Christian 
Theism which prevails in our churches. 
Where Christianity in any form is sought to 
be imposed as a test upon any of our 
churches, it will be rejected: where no such 
attempt is made it comes naturally. And 
the rejection arises, not simply out of a 
wanton desire for freedom, but because it is 
felt that to use Christianity as a test is a 
departure from the spirit of its founder, and 
that so presented it cannot be a true out- 
come of the religious spirit. Those who were 
responsible for calling together the Con- 
ference imposed no theological test whatever, 
and any who felt themselves unable from con- 
scientious considerations to join, either in the 
Conference or in any of the religious services 
connected with it, excluded themselves. And 
with regard to the Communion service, that 
was a purely voluntary act, unprecedented, so 
far as extent is concerned, in the history of 
the denomination. Had it been made a 
condition of taking part in the proceedings 
of the Conference, that that service must be 
attended, we make bold to say that no Con- 
ference would have been held. And so long 
as the profession of faith in Christianity, 
whether it be called historical or spiritual, 
or the adoption of some form of ceremony 
connected with it, is not imposed upon the 
Free Churches, we believe their character 
will be essentially Christian. It is the 
pharisaical assumption that so often ac- 
companies the adoption of the Christian 
name that repels most of those who are 
classed as advocates of the New Unitarianism. 

Mr. HAm has said that as a Christian 
denomination we are fast dying of inanition 
and public indifference. In a passage wherein 
the confusion of metaphors is as apparent 
as it is amusing he says:—‘ And _ this 
lamentable state of things has been brought 
about by what I call a criminal coquetry 
with the sappers of our Christian foundation, 
who have coaxed us into a marriage of our 
Christian liberty with their ultra-ration- 
alistic licentiousness. For years: past we 
have been indulging in a long denomin- 
ational dalliance with the fascinations of a 
fastidious and sceptical intellectuality and 
the meretricious charms of an unbridled 
liberty.” Who the sappers are that have 


taken the somewhat unusual course of coaw- 
ing criminal coquettes into marriages it 
would be hard to say, and Mr, HAm does 
not help us to find out. We fear that a de- 
sire for fine writing has led him to pick out 
some sentence from a modern novel,—one 
of his own perhaps—and adapt it to his 
theme, There is a Ouidaish look about it 
which scarcely commends it on the score of 


disinterested fidelity he continues to minister 
to what remains of a once large congregation, 
it is difficult tosay. No one has called on him 
to justify his position, and most of us have 
learned to value ut their true worth the 
attempts he has made of late to work mis- 
chief and to manufacture a crisis. We be- 
lieve that these attempts will prove abortive, 
and that so far from there being a ery for 
separation, there never was a time when the 
spirit of brotherly fellowship and unity was 
stronger among us. 


UNITARIANISM AND ORTHODOX 
SENTIMENT. 
WE return once more to Mr. Forsytn’s 
letter, because itis valuable as showing what 
appear to be the defects of Unitarignism 
regarded from the point of view of one who 
belongs to the ranks of Liberal Orthodoxy. 
Our simple faith is too simple for him; 
neither his soul nor mind can find satisfac- 
tion init. Unitarian thought, for his needs 
at least, is “too meagre,’ and the “refined 
piety” of Unitarians is “too little of a 
searching passion or a sweeping power.” 
That is, we presume, it seems to him an in. 
adequate interpretation of the facts of Chris. 
tianity. It is not essentially wrong, but its 
great fault is its inadequacy. On this point 
he has a great deal to say which we need not 
quote, as our readers have read it for them- 
selves. But this we have to say, it reduces 
the whole matter to one of individual senti- 
ment and feeling. The interpretation of 
Christianity, in all ages of the Church, which 
has been sufficient for some, has not been 
sufficient for others. These latter have felt 
the need or fancied they felt the need for 
something more than what sufficed for the 
wants of the former. But this does not 
prove by any means that the system which 
more fully met their wants was truer than 


the other. Indeed, it may be just the con- 
trary ; the more fully developed system may 
be the farthest removed from the primitive 
truth, Its greater fulness and variety may 
be only additions to and corruptions of the 
original simple faith. ‘This is the view we 
take ofthe popular Christianity, The very 
doctrines and ideas which Mr. FoRSYTH em- 
phasises seem to us corruptions of the true 
Gospel. How did those corruptions ori- 
ginate ? Partly, at least, in the same state 
of feeling as that which Mr. ForsyTHayows. 
To the fathers of the third and fourth 
centurics the primitive Unitarianism of the 
Apostolic Church seemed meagre, inade- 
quate, insufficient as a representation of the 
facts and doctrines of Christianity. Accord- 
ingly they developed the Apostolic doctrine, 
they made additions to it, they grafted on 
it pagan notions, and embellished it with 
pagan rights and ceremonies. And a com- 
plex, rich, full, and varied system, they and 
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their successors in later ages made of the 
once simple Gospel! No one could say 
now that it was meagre, or inadequate, or 
lacking in “dynamic quality.” It had mys. 
teries and doctrines and forms enough to 
satisfy the largest demand for such things. 
And every one who accepted these novelties 
might say with Mr, Forsytn, “I cannot be 
. satisfied with the Unitarian (primitive) idea 

either of Curisr or of Gop.” They felt the 
need of more than the Gospel records sup- 
plied just as he feels the need of more than 
Unitarianism supplies. It is the jfuncied 
need of a devout imagination, and nothing 
more. 

Mr. Forsyru says he “cannot understand 
a’ revelation which does not rest on Incar- 
nation, and Incarnation apart from that of 
GoD in Curist is to him little more than a 
religious philosopheme.” We cannot agree 
with him here. We cannot see his dif- 
ficulty. It seems to us that all that a di- 
vine revelation assumes is something kin- 
dred in the nature of Gop and man. Un- 
less there be some affinity of nature between 
the human and the divine—some point of 
contact—some elements in common, there 
can be no revelation from one to the other, 
It would be in vain for Gop to make a reve- 
lation of his will if man had no moral and 
spiritual faculties by which it could be ap- 
prehended. But what need there is for 
Gop himself to become man, in order for 
such a revelation to be made, we cannot see, 
As for Incarnation apart from that of Gop 
in CHRIST we suppose all would admit that 
if Incarnation be a reality at all, it is so in 
the case of CHRist. There is a sense in 
which the doctrine of the Incarnation can be 
held by Unitarians. Gop in Curist, true, 
but that is only the highest expression of the 
truth GOD in man. The divinity in CHRIST 
isa divinity common to humanity, but es- 
pecially shared by the purest, noblest souls 
of every age and land. What Unitarians 
protest against is the exclusiveness of the 
popular doctrine—no incarnation but that 
of Gop in Curist. What they reject is the 
mythology associated with that doctrine, 
the gross material form in which it has been 
held by the popular Churches, 

Another defect of Unitarianism in the 
apprehension of Mr. Forsyrn is that “it 
fails to deal adequately with the problem 
of sin.” Now the term sin as used by the 
popular churches has been made to cover 
much that is utterly unreal—much that is 
nothing more than a fiction of theology. 
The doctrine of Original Sin, for example, 
that all mankind sinned in ADAM, and may 
be justly punished for his transgression— 
that is a theological fiction. Again, with 
the sincere Roman Catholic every Protes- 
tant is in mortal sin, because he rejects the 
authority and teaching of the Church, 
With many Protestants it isa sin to doubt 
anything contained in the Bible, it is a sin 
to travel on a Sunday, it is a sin to play a 
game at cards, it isa sin to visit a theatre, 
it is a sin to join in a dance or even to wit- 
ness one. In fact, there is no word which 
has been associated more with delusive 
thought, with groundless fears and idle 
terrors than the word sin. The result has 
been an exaggerated idea of kuman sinful- 
ness against which Unitarians have protested 
as false and mischievous ; but moral wrong, 
actual vice and wickedness Unitarians 
have not attempted to palliate. We have 
distinguished between imaginary sin and 
real sin, and if our writers and preachers 
have not dwelt so much as others on hu- 
man sinfulness and the terrors of future 
punishment it is “because they have tried 
to win men by appealing to their better na- 
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ture, their sense of right and duty, their 
trust, love, and hope. While Orthodoxy 
has appealed very much to men’s fears and 
conjured up imaginary terrors, Unitarians 
have preferred to appeal to their inward 
sense of what is good and true. This has 
been one characteristic difference between 
our preaching and writing and that of the 
Orthodox. With some their method would 
probably be the most effectual, with others, 
ours ; but we maintain that ours takes the 
higher ground, and that as civilisation, edu- 
cation and intelligence advanced, as man be- 
comes able to appreciate the higher appeal, 
ours will meet most the needs of his case. 

“T feel,” says Mr. Forsyrn, “that there 
was gained in the Cross of Curist a real, 
universal, and final victory over the prin- 
ciple of sin throughout existence—a victory 
which is too objective and complete in its 
nature to be adequately expressed by the 
mere measure of his influence on human 
character.” Now this is one of those sweep- 
ing extravagant assertions which Unitarians 
are unable to accept; and which seem to 
them unwarranted by any facts bearing on 
the case. If in the cross of Curist a real, 
universal, and final victory was gained over 
the principle of sin throughout existence, 
how is it that sin has abounded ever since ? 
Where is the evidence that such a complete 
victory was obtained ? Docs the history of 
the Church with its long and terrible record 
of crime, strife and bloodshed prove it? 
Does the present state of the world sub- 
stantiate the extravagant claim? Did the 
principle of sin become less active, less 
potent after the death of Crist than it was 
before; did it become less deadly, less 
destructive? What precise change did it 
make in this matter? Mr. Forsyru does 
not tell us, and until he does, and sub- 
stantiates it with the evidence which such a 
stupendous statement requires, we must re- 
gard it as another of the many fictions of 
the popular theology. “TI feel,” says Mr. 
Forsytu. True, what may not a man of de= 
vout imagination feel when he allows senti- 
ment to lead him? And this is really an 
answer to the whole of his letter. Itis feel- 
ing and sentiment with him throughout. 
Very real to him no doubt, but no evidence 
of the actual truth of the doctrines and 
views he is led by sentiment to adopt. The 
same objections in principle which he urges 
against Unitarianism—-its insufficiency, in- 
adequacy, meagreness and so forth might be 
advanced against his own system. The 
Roman Catholic regards all Protestantism as 
meagre and insufficient, and if one wants a 
rich, full, varied and complete system of 
faith and worship he will find it in Roman 
Catholicism as he will find it nowhere else, 
There, too, he will find “the problem of 
sin” dealt with after a very careful and 
elaborate fashion. The English Churchman 
regards all Nonconformist faith and wor- 
ship as poor, and bald, and meagre. The 
Ritualist especially looks on it in this light. 
All these would retort upon Mr. Forsyru 
the very charge which he brings against 
Unitarianism. After all, then, it is a matter 
of individual preference and feeling ; and if 
the richer and fuller a faith and worship are 
the better, then the advantage rests with the 
Roman Catholic at last. In writing this we 
have no wish to drag Mr. Forsyru into a 
controversy, but so much it seemed necessary 
to say, as his letter has been widely published 
in Orthodox papers. 
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Ar the election on Sunday of six members for 
the Consistory of the Reformed Church of Paris, 
the Evangelical party obtained a majority of 820 to 
580, 
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Chowbent, where the Provincial Assembly 
held its meeting this year, is an interesting place 
in the records of Nonsubseribing Dissent. The 
old church building is ag substantial as sound 
brick and good workmanship could make; and 
is is well preserved, not at all showing those 
signs of age which many edifices built in more 
smoky places long since it was put up do. It 
has a time-hallowed graveyard in connection 
with it, and a large school-room which has only 
been built a few years. Inside the gallery is of 
solid oak timber, and the pews below, with the 
old-fashioned straight backs and rigid seats, told 
us we were in one of the ancient Presbyterian 
chapels, where were shaped and trained the 
minds which did such stout fighting for civil 
and religious liberty in years gone by. “The 
communion” and pulpit told the same tale. Of 
black oak the pulpit is a three-decker, one for 
the clerk, one for the devotional service, and one, 
the uppermost, for the preacher. Immediately 
behind the pulpit is a large tablet, visible to the 
eyes of the whole congregation, with the follow- 
Ing inscription upon it: “This tablet is erected 
and subscribed to the memory of the Rev. 
James Woods, by whose active exertions this 
place of worship was founded. He died Feb. 
20, 1759, having served this society as a Chris- 
tian minister with affection and fidelity for 
more than sixty years.” The person whom this 
tablet commemorates was a remarkable and 
noted character in his day. He was usually 
called “ General Woods,” because when, in 1745, 
the Pretender marched into Lancashire, he col- 
lected upwards of two hundred young men of 
his district and made stout fight on behalf of 
Protestantism, which was threatened with over- 
throw. He was awarded £100 a year pension 
by the Government for the part he thus took. 
Part of this pension he distributed among his 
followers, and a considerable portion more he 
devoted to the building which now keeps his 
memory green in the minds of men. Curious 
anecdotes are told of him, some of which are 
preserved in Harwick’s “ History of the Borough 
of Preston and its Environs in the County of 
Lancashire.” On page 238 we are told that 
General Woods was the first Dissenter who was 
allowed to preach in a gown, and to attacha bell 
to his place of worship—a very remarkable con- 
cession for the time. He is said to have been 
an excellent “beggar” for public purposes. He 
was in the habit of going for subscriptions to 
persons of means after this fashion:—‘ Well, 
Thomas, I’ve set thee down for so much (nam- 
ing the sum), and if tha thinks it too little tha 
may give ag much as tha will.” And what was 
curious he generally had his way. He rode all 
through the northern counties, and as far as 
Scotland, on horseback, collecting subscriptions 
on behalf of his chapet building, and many are 
the rich stories told of him and his adventures. 
He and his father were the ministers of this 
congregation more than one hundred years be- 
tween them. The present minister, the Rey. 
M. C. Frankland, has occupied the same office 
for nearly thirty years. Evidently the Chow- 
bent people are believers in long pastorates. For 
the benefit of those who have never heard or 
seen this venerable man, I may say that 
if they will procure a photograph of Thomas 
Carlyle in his later time they will get a pretty 
good idea of his outward presentation. Mr. 
Frankland is an able man, and the tones of hig 
voice tell those who listen to him that he speaks 
from his heart, and the heart being a good one, 
he does those good to whom he speaks. 

The tinkling of the bell “allowed” to the 
parson-general drew a considerable congregation 
together in the old chapel as the time for the 
service approached. ‘The devotional part of the 
service was conducted by the Rey. Richard 
Pilcher of Warrington, and the sermon was 
preached by the Rev. E.S. Howse of Altrin- 
cham. It was a sermon by a thinker for 
thinkers; but solid as was its quality, it had 
many suggestive thoughts that even a popular 
audience could appreciate, and had the style of 
delivery been a little bolder and more free it 
would have told wonderfully on all present. As 
it was, many a thought, and perhaps some lines 
of thought started by it, will flow from our 
Lancashire and Cheshire pulpits for a few weeks 
to come, to the edification of various congrega, 
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tions. It was a fine attempt to justify the 
position of our free churches, Christians among 
Christians, which so largely influence others 
in spite of their small numbers. It was sug- 
ested to me that our critics are hardly rea- 
sonable in their assaults upon us when they 
point to our small numbers as compared to 
the vast assemblies of the ‘ orthodox.” Pioneers 
can never be as numerous as a regular army; 
and it is the work of the few to win positions 
which they may afterwards occupy. Mr. 
Howse’s justification was a twofold one, the 
inner one of conscience and conviction, and the 
outward one of history. If we look back to 
Christ we are also ever looking forward to 
new revelations from God through nature and 
the soul of man; and we need not be anxious 
as to results; our influence will always be in- 
proportion to our fidelity to our principles. 

Afier an interval for refreshment in the 
schoolroom close by, the business meeting was 
held in the chapel. he venerable president, 
the Rev. William Gaskell, M.A., was as hopeful 
in his tone in the opening address as ever he 
had been. ‘Time in vain tries to make a pes- 
simist of him. ‘The youngest member of the 
assembly could not look forward with a brighter 
vision, and it did us all good to see him more 
vigorous in appearance than last year. Jor the 
last few years he has sat while giving his 
address, this year he stood. He spoke with 
rejoicing of the National Conterence held in 
Liverpool, and referred to the signs of strength 
and zeal in onr free churches present almost 
everywhere. ‘The speaker touched on many 
pcints, and with luminous thought on each. 
One of the most important, in my estimation, 
was his appeal to the educated families among 
us to take part in Sunday-school work. It 
seems to me that this kind of work would benefit 
those who did so as much, if not more, than 
those they taught, as it would tend to develop 
their sympathy with those of their own flesh 
and blood, but who have less means at their 
command, and so raise their spiritual life. This 
always follows in the case of those who try to 
do good work on behalf of their fellow-men. 
But even if Mr. Gaskell’s appeal prove suc- 
cessful, and educated ladies and gentlemen flock 
into our Sunday-school, perhaps even then little 
good would result unless a more definite teach- 
ing was given to the children under their care, 
said Mr. Gaskell. They were so afraid of in- 
doctrinating them with sectarianism, that they 
left them withont any definite views whatever, 
and in consequence they were easily drawn away 
from them by various influences into other re- 
ligious connections. Yes, and this will become 
the case more and more as the “orthodox” 
churches grow more lax in their adherence to 
the creeds they profess to be bound by. If those 
churches openly and frankly repudiated those 
creeds that have bound them in the past, I, for 
one, should have no objection to this process 
of drainage from ourselves; pay, I should re- 
joice not a little over it in fact, for we have no 
right to separate from the mass of our fellow- 
men unless at the dictate of conscience. I can- 
not get rid of a secret liking tor the church in 
which I was brought up, and where so many 
of my kindred and friends yet remain. But there 
are far higher considerations than liking to be 
taken into account, and in spite of the utilitarian, 
deeper principles than immediate results to be 
looked to. It is not so much sectarianism that we 
need to get rid ofas uncharitableness and indiffer- 

* ence. ‘lhe appeal to laymen to takea more active 
part in the work of our churches was a reasonable 
one; for the church that exercises the deepest 
influences over its members will, in the long 
run, be the most successful, and will be the 
most powerful with the masses outside to win 
them to spiritual life. The address was a solemn 
and noble appeal from one who now, after a 
long life of labour on behalf of a holy cause, 
stands in the immediate light of eternity, 
speaking out of the fulness of experience, 
earnest words that ought to have weight. It 
is a long time since I felt so touched by an 
appeal which appeared almost personal to my- 
self. 

When the address came to an end the busi- 
ness part of the proceedings began. The Rey. 
Thomas Carter, of Rochdale, was elected sup- 
porter for 1883, Mr. Carter has been doing ex- 
ceeding good work lately in meeting and answer- 
ing the objections of Secularists to the faith 
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which cheers and supports himself in t 
arduous labours of life, and he deserves the 
compliment paid him for the courage and the 
resource he has shown. At the invitation of 
the preacher of the morning it was determined 
to hold the next meeting in Altrincham. The 
report of the special committee in relation to 
legislative measures wes then read by the ever 
genial and humourous secretary, the Rev. En- 
field Dowson. It was a most interesting docu- 
ment, and had reference to the marriage laws 
and the oath question. It asserted that :— 


The distinction still maintained between the 
clergy of the Establishment and of the Dissenting 
churches in the conduct of marriages was entirely 
unwarrantable, and it must be attacked perse- 
veringly until it was overthrown. The members of 
the Assembly, at all events, were right in advocating 
year by year the placing of the Nonconformist on 
an equality with the Established ministry in this 
matter, and the committee were as much convinced 
as they were last year that the wisest and most ex- 
pedient course was to procure the desired equality 
by so reforming the law that the presence of the 
registrar should be required at any marriage impar- 
tially. At one and the same time an existing stigma 
would be remoyed from the Dissenting ministry, 
and a new security would be gained for the strict 
observance of the marriage law wherever and by 
whomsoever the religious ceremony might be con- 
ducted. 


To the writer these positions seem the right 
ones to maintain until they become law. Several 
advantages would follow if they were adopted 
by the Legislature. I irst, the registration of 
marriages would devolve into the hands of 
responsible men, and it would be a step towards 
that disestablishment which merely awaits the 
Episcopalian Church. Its clergy would thereby 
be xendered in one instance less the servants of 
the State, and more the ministers of their 
several congregations, and they would, as one 
of the speakers ‘remarked, be lifted so far up to- 
wards a level with their more free and favoured 
brethren, the clergy of the Dissenting Churches. 
The other question related to the Parliamentary 
oath. As it stands at present it seems an 
ingenious means of making hypocrites, and of 
enabling bigots to exclude honest men from 
their rights. ‘'o make the oath optional would 
be to save these bigots from themselves; for 
where opportunity offers they seem incapable of 
resisting the temptation of persecuting those 
who differ from them. It would save men like 
Mr. Bradlaugh, too, from the unseemly act of 
swearing by what they are opposed to in prin- 
ciple and policy. Besides, why should Parlia- 
ment deny that justice to themselves which 
they accord to the lower courts? So far as our 
Courts which administer the law goes it is pretty 
wellsettled that conscience shallhave the decision 
in the matter of swearing or not swearing, butin 
the highest of allwhere law is made an oath must 
be sworn or there is no admission. If those 
members who constitute the present House of 
Commons will not allow justice to be done, it 
will have to be made one of the test-questions of 
the next election. And really it is not a ques- 
tion of oath or no oath, even from the swearer's 
own point of view, but of compelling men who, 
whatever their point of view obey Christ’s be- 
hest and “swear not at all,’ or of becoming 
disobedient to the moral law in order to obtain 
any privilege that of right belongs to them. 
One would think that men who have faith in 
the solemn presence of God during the taking 
of an oath would only be too anxious that it 
should not be desecrated by being taken falsely. 
Mr. Harry Rawson, whose presence is always 
the proclamation that the right and sensible 
thing is going to be done, moved the adoption 
of a petition to Parliament praying that mem 
bers may be permitted to make an affirmation 
instead of being called upon to take the oath. 
He expressed his cordial approval of the sensible 
and statesmanlike proposal on this subject about 
to be made in the House of Lords by the Duke 
of Argyll, and said that by adopting the me- 
morial the Assembly would once more utter a 
protest against the interposition of any barrier 
of a theological kind between a man’s rights and 
the untrammelled exercise of them. Both the 
report and the petition were unanimously 
adopted; as was a further petition in relation 
to the marriage laws, after an amendment ex- 
tending the time when marriages might be per- 
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formed. Between the afternoon and evening 
meetings time was given to the delegates and 
ministers for refreshment, part of which was 
spent in the fields breathing the purest of air in 
the brightest atmosphere. The evening meeting 
was presided over by Caleb Wright, Hsq., a 
hearty, genial chairman, who seemed to enjoy 
the meeting as much as the youngest man pre- 
sent. He took the usual high ground that Unit- 
arians generally take, that is, that no one shall 
suffer disadvantage in any shape for any opi- 
nion he may hold, be it what it may, in relation 
to theology. And for my own part I do not see 
how men can possibly be free unless it is so. 
Being a magistrate of some experience his 
words with regard to legislation and intemper- 
ance had special weight. Everywhere those 
who have the best means of forming a judgment 
are coming to the same conclusion. For my 
own part | have great hopes that as education 
extends and deepens its influence will raise the 
people above gross appetites. Indeed, if we 
are to trust the evidence that presents itself to 
us the leaven is already working, and sincerely 
do I hope that the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
will find that he has over calculated the income 
from this source in every budget he brings in 
for ;the future. I say this not only in the 
interests of sobriety, but because I believe that 
a reform in this direction would be the herald 
of many other reforms. 

It is always a pleasure to listen to a Carpen- 
ter. The name has a charm for all who have 
faith in high character and great talent nobly ap- 
plied. Mr. Russell Carpenter was in his native 
element when he was recounting the triumphs 
of reformers for the past fifty years, not for the 
purpose of persuading to repose, but for stimu- 
lating the younger generation of men to exer- 
tion. If so much had been gained in unfayour- 
able circumstances what might not be done 
under better conditions. We are but at the 
beginning of the greater things yet to be accom | 
plished, and now and then it is well to refresh 
the will with the noble deeds of the past. As 
Mr. Carpenter proceeded with his argument, 
made up of incidents, so quietly that the full 
force and volume of it required reflection to 
appreciate, [ could not help thinking of aremark 
that was made to mein a midland town some 
little time ago. I had been reading the life of 
the good Dr. Lant Carpenter, and in relation to 
him and his family I had said what a remark- 
able family the Carpenters were, showing what 
a stream of good influences one pious virtuous 
couple could send down through generations. 
“O yes! that is true,” was the reply, “so much 
so that you may speak of the Carpenters and 
the rest of mankind, for they are simply unique.” 

Mr. Grundy made a useful contribution to 
the facts and arguments of the evening. Per- 
haps, if anything, he quoted just a little too 
much for a speech addressed to a popular 
gathering. But evidently he was so anxious to 
do justice to the men he was criticising that 
he gave their words at such length. He dealt 
with the relations of the masses of the people 
to the churches—a subject that was only too 
tempting to the pen to dwell upon, but recent 
articles in your columns and space alike forbid 
my yielding to it. 

Mr. Harwood dealt with an important subject. 
He justly remarked that it was a healthy sign 
that Unitarians were beginning to extend their 
efforts beyond their own borders ; but he trusted 
that the new-born zeal would not lead to a ne- 
glect of those who were born among them. He 
asked where were the descendants of many of 
those who had been representing families among 
us inthe past. They were lost to us, and a 
constant drain was going on into the State 
Church. Well, perhaps that is true to some 
extent, but we ouly share in this with the rest 
of the dissenting world. And I should like to 
ask whether it ever was otherwise since—well, 
say since 1662? But in spite of it we grow re- 
latively stronger, the Episcopal Church relatively 
weaker. Other causes were given, but one of the 
most powerful, at least in these later days, was 
overlooked. Mr. Carpenter truly remarked that 
when he was young the cry of Unitarians along 
with other Protestants was the Bible, and the 


Bible alone is the religion of Unitarians. Bat 
religious free thought has made advance since 
then, and the revelation of God is looked for in 
the heavens above, on the earth beneath, in the 
history of our own country and others, and the 
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mind of man. Yes, andif the saint is the re- 
flection of His holiness, the scientist reveals His 
thought. The Bible now shares with a multi- 
tude of other channels in giving light from the 
Father of Lights to the mind, heart, and con- 
science of men, and in some things has to yield 
up its superiority to them. In the meantime 
the Orthodox still retain their old creeds, in 
some instances like heir looms consigned to the 
lumber chamber, not to be parted with, and not 
to be used ; among some of their preachers the 
emphasis of doctrine has entirely changed, while 
in some others they have dropped out of their 
discourses altogether. Consequently those who 
would have been at home with us a generation 
ago find a more congenial one among the Epis- 
copalians, with whom they mingle in social life 
every day. An advancing body is sure to leave 
some of its laggard members behind it, but they 
are caught up by other bodies who are following 
more slowly behind. ‘The mind edged with 
eagerness for truth, the conscience cannot yield 
anything to outward influences, the thought that 
is free as God intended it should be, still is with 
us, and stands wondering why it is that so many 
good and amiable people desert the side of free- 
dom and progress. But such incidents are in- 
evitable in a world like ours; we must be con- 
tent to slowly win the world by gradually leaven- 
ing it with the better principles we believe that 
we hold for its good. But I must stay my pen; 
Mr. Harwood’s suggestive speech set my 
thoughts at work, and thoughts and facts press 
thick and fast upon my mind. He closed with 
an earnest appeal to those present to look after 
their children, and see to it that their children 
were trained in right principles, so that they 
would not be likely to desert them when they 
grew up. 

And so ended another interesting meeting of 
the Provincial Assembly. W. M. 


GEORGE MACDONALD IN THE 
PULPIT. 

On Sunday morning last a very large con- 
gregatiun assembled in Brixton Independent 
Church (the. Rev. Baldwin Brown’s) to hear 
a discourse by Dr. George Macdonald, the well 
known novelist, poet, critic, and lecturer. Dr. 
Macdonald is an unprofessional preacher, de- 
clining, it is understood, to accept payment or 
to allow collections. He is, perhaps by virtue 
of his poetic nature, an enthusiast in religion, 
and in the pulpit he has the appearance and 
manner of a rapt seer and saint, seeming to 
forget himself in the absorbing interest of his 
work. His one aim in lifeis to bea true disciple 
of Jesus and to lead others to the same disciple- 
ship. More than any other men who is still 
admitted into orthodox circles and pulpits, he 
has contributed to the spread of a nobler and 
purer religion amongst Evangelicals, having 
devoted himself in his earlier days to the de- 
struction of Calvinism and itsattendant doctrines, 
teaching Universalism without reserve; at the 
same time he isa mystic to whom the higher 
spiritualism is a constant source of joy. 

In his general teaching, his rejection of 
eternal punishment and all its connected 
doctrines, he approaches very uearly the or- 
dinary tone of devout Theists, but he distin- 
guishes himself from them by the most en- 
thusiastic worship of Christ. The Deity of 
Christ is to him the great centre of faith and 
source of consolation, as he summed it up in 
his prayer on Sunday morning. “If that Man 
were thy son then all is well!” He uses the 
word son in the orthodox sense, and in a subse- 
quent prayer addressed all his invocations to 
Christ. This attitude of mind was further illus- 
trated by the selection of Conder’s hymn— 


“ Worthy, O Lamb of God art Thou 
- That every knee to Thee should bow!” 


The authority for which is given in the 
quotation from Philippians ii. 10, “That... . 
every knee should bow.” The Revised Version, 
however, has abolished the sanction of this text 
by returning to the Greek and rendering it “ in 
the name of Jesus,” instead of ‘at the name. 

- Dr. Macdonald showed some independence in 
reading the lessons, taking the first from the 
“Wisdom of Solomon,” and it was rather 
amusing to see the earnestness with which the 
congregation searched their Bibles for this little 
known book—we need hardly say that in the 


majority of cases they searched in vain. The 
second lesson he read from St. John, chapter 5, 
and startled his audience at the end of the 
third verse by announcing that he did not 
believe the next verse at all; but considering 
its authenticity has long been rejected by critics, 
and that it is left out of the text in the Revised 
Version, this did not show any very great bold- 
ness; 1t was more characteristic of the preacher 
that he remarked, if the benefit were to be con- 
ferred upon the man who most successfully 
struggled to reach the pool first it would be 
setting a premium upon selfishness. His ob- 
jection to it therefore was not so much critical 
as moral. 

The sermon was on Hebrews xi. 1, which Dr. 
Macdonald at once avowed he could make no 
sense of in the authorised translation. He pro- 
ceeded to give a good interpretation of it, show- 
ing that faith was the foundation of hope, that 
every hope had some faith at the bottom of it, 
that hope was a blossom, the root of which was 
faith; by the second part of the verse he under- 
stood that faith was the proving or trying of 
unseen things, relying upon them and putting 
them to the test. He went on to say that there 
had been a great deal of nonsense talked about 
faith, that it had been represented as antithetical 
to works, and Paul and James were put in opposi- 
tion, Paul going too far, and James not far 
enough. Asa matter of fact they were identi- 
cal, faith itself being the greatest work of which 
man was capable, being nothing less than turn- 
ing the whole nature, mind, heart and soul to- 
ward God, and in its essence it was obedience 
and trust. It was worse to believe there is a 
God and disobey or mistrust Him than to donbt 
if there were a God at all. He then referred to 
Atheism, and pointed out that thongh a man 
denied the existence of God, he could not prove 
that he himself was not immortal, and as he 
was born into this world without his own know- 
ledge or consent, so he might awake to con- 
sciousness hereafter in another world, and what 
a dreadful possibility it was that a man might 
be doomed to immortality in a universe without 
a God. These points he urged at length, and 
with much earnestness, though with no striking 
eloquence or style; for, poet and author as Dr. 
Macdonald is, in the pulpit he thinks more of 
persuading his andience than of arranging his 
thoughts or adorning his discourse. 

In spite of the despondingtoneoftherecent con- 
troversy, such a service as that at Brixton seemed 
to prove that preaching is still a powerful and 
popular institution, and that crowds will gather 
to listen to a man who can win them by his sin- 
cerity and charm them with his enthusiasm. 
At the same time, if George Macdonald were 
not so distinguished in other spheres, it is possi- 
ble he might have to preach to smaller congrega- 
tions. 


THE STUDENT AND THE MINISTER. 


[The following address was delivered at Uni- 
versity Hall on Wednesday afternoon by the 
Rev. H. W. Crosskry, LL D., Visitor of Man- 
chester New College.] 

Ihave the honour to be charged this after- 
noon with the duty of addressing words of coun- 
sel to students for the Christian ministry on 
the close of another session of collegiate work. 

Those who assemble here for the last time as 
students, and are about to enter upon the 
practical duties of their chosen calling, will hear 
to-morrow evening words of farewell on behalf 
of the college from the lips of the Principal, Dr. 
Martineau, to whom we allturn with a reverence 
that is only equalled by our love, and with a 
love that never slumbers, because it 1s compelled 
to keep pace with an ever deepening reverence— 
and will be welcomed into their new comrade- 
ship by one able to speak with the authority 
given by the confidence of his brethren; and 
than whom they will find no more trustworthy 
friend in the ranks they are joining. 

The special task devolving upon meis to speak 
to those among you who have not yet completed 
the full term of their appointed years of studious 
discipline. 

In one respect it is possible that I may be 
regarded as remarkably unfitted for the discharge 
of this duty. I have an almost boundless 
patience for the faults of young men. I believe 
that those young men who are most likely to do 
good service in the world will not always be 
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found among the most prudent. of all possible 
young men; will not necessarily on every occa- 
sion measure their speech with the strictest 
caution and state their opinions in the most 
acceptable way ; and are :not exclusively to be 
numbered among those pliant conformists to 
the habits and customs of society who win the 
most thoroughly respectable reputations. 

I was once told by a distinguished naval officer 
who had command of a gunboat in the Baltic 
during the Russian War that the admiral sum- 
moned him and other young men to his flagship 
and addressed them to the following effect :— 
“Now, young men, you will be wanting to run 
your boats close to those fortifications, and get 
into danger and distinguish yourselves; if you 
do, I will cashier every one of you.” 

Whether or not a naval necessity existed for 
so prudential a warning it is not for me to 
decide; but I feel utterly unable to address you 
in a kindred spirit as I meet you to-day in your 
voyage among the rocks and shoals and opposing 
batteries of temptations established in the narrow 
sea of your college career. I freely admit that 
the heroic imprudences of young men often prove 
stepping-stones to mighty achievements. The 
soul, “ by one enthusiast feeling unredeemed,” 
may be betrayed into no mistakes, but it will 
win no victories. 

In making this frank confession without doubt 
I have an object to serve—an object which it 
will be better at once to own, since it is too 
patent to be concealed. 

The door of the heart is closed, and the latch 
pressed down in resistance to the best advice 
given by a hard, dry, calculating moralist, 


One to whose smooth-rubbed soul can cling, 
Nor form, nor feeling, great or small ; 

A reasoning, self-sufficing thing, 
An intellectual! All-in-all, 


But may I not hope that some heed may be 
paid to words spoken by an old student, who 
retains the iutensest sympathy with a young 
stndent’s hopes aud prayers; who is empbati- 
cally in every fibre of his being, a believer in 
the fresh young life of the world; yet who 
stands on the vantage ground of a practical 
knowledge, given by long experience of the be- 
setting dangers and difficulties of the Ministry 
which you are preparing yourselves to exercise P 

One who is fighting the battle in which you 
will soon mingle may possibly give some hints, 
not altogether without value, as to the armour 
best fitted to protect you against the fiery darts 
of its fury, and the sword which may prove 
the most serviceable weapon in cleaving a way 
through the principalities and powers which 
will be arrayed against you. 

The relation between your present work as 
students, and your future calling as Christian 
Ministers, is the subject upon which I wish to 
speak. 

At the very outset, the gravest of difficulties 
presents itself. 

The Christian Ministry is the last of all pro- 
fessions in which scholarship, as scholarship, 
can reveal the secret of power. You may 
possess all the learning of the schools; you may 
honourably distinguish yourselves by taking 
high degrees; and yet prove unable to awaken 
a sense of guilt within the sinful, to renew the 
life of wandering and desolate souls with a 
Christlike spirit, to give comfort to the broken 
hearted. Out of the fountains of faith and 
hope and love alone can living waters flow for 
the refreshment and redemption of our race. 
In the great emergencies of your career, me- ~ 
chanical rules of conduct will avail little. You 
will have to traverse paths along which no 
mortal man can guide. 

If you have any business here at all as stu- 
dents for the Christian ministry, you know what 
it is to be moved by a spirit, a power, a pre- 
sence, you cannot resist; and to hear a strange 
and awful voice, speaking in the innermost 
chamber of your own sacred manhood, and call- 
ing you to the work of the Lord of righteousness. 

Upon that Power must be placed your life- 
long reliance, and to that voice must be yielded 
the life-long direction of your toil. 

But this, the most solemn of human experi- 
ences, may become the source of the most dan- 
gerous of temptations. 

You may be tempted to feel, if not to think— 
and our gravest dangers arise from feelings that 


donoterystallise themselves into definite changes 
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of thought—that severe scholastic studies have 
no very practical bearing at all upon your future 
calling. 

The curriculum of the college may appear to 
stand in somewhat violent contrast with apos- 
tolic community. Paul directs those who would 
be strong in the Lord to wear the breastplate of 
righteousness; to have their feet shod with the 
preparation of the Gospel of peace; to take the 
shield of faith, the helmet of salvation, and the 
sword of the spirit. The authorities of the col- 
lege bid you take your degree and concern your- 
selves with history and criticism; with the 
Greek and Latin Fathers; with mental, ethical 
and religious philosophy. 

What virtue is there (it may be asked) in 
history and criticism when hot blood courses 
through the veins, and the poor victim must 
know the Gospel of the grace of God, or he is 
lost? What light do Greek and Latin fathers 
throw upon the misery, the pauperism, the crime 
of the nineteenth century? What avails philo- 
sophy in dealing with the lust of the flesh, and 
the lust of the eyes, and the pride of life P 

I am here to-day, however, to say, speaking 
from a not inconsiderable experience, that the 
more intense your conviction that the end and 
aim of Christianity is to establish the Kingdom 
of God upon earth, and the more earnest your 
resolve to devote yourselves to that divine task, 
the stronger should be your desire for as 
thoroughly complete an education as you have 
talent and opportunity to compass. 

The meaning of the scheme of studies through 
which you have to pass is not merely that it 
imparts knowledge, but that it trains the man. 

A technical.education fails even in securing a 
technical purpose, Unless a curriculum of study 
embrace subjects not likely to be of practical 
use in the student’s future career, it will not 
succeed in preparing for that career itself. The 
making of machinery is one thing; the fashion- 
ing of capable man is another. “TI call therefore 
(Milton nobly writes) a complete and generous 
education that which fits a man to perform 
justly, skilfully and magnaunimously all the 
offices both private and public of peace and way.” 

Believe me, the world’s work is very serious, 
and strong men are needed to undertake it. 

Moreover, you will find one strange peculiarity 
in the profession you are adopting—it will offer 
some opportunity of using almost every frag- 
ment of human knowledge. 

One of the great intellectual surprises of my 
life has been the discovery of the usefulness of 
apparently useless studies. I have never done 
an honest piece of work on any subject, however 
far away from my pressing and immediate 
duties, that has not ultimately proved of 
advantage to me. 

After all, however—it may be pleaded—we 
have not to become scholars so much as practical 
men capable of dealing with the world, its in- 
terests and its people. 

Let me give on this point my emphatic testi- 
mony to the absolute necessity of habits of 
abstract study to meet the practical require- 
ments of the busiest ministerial life. 

Professionally I suppose Iam as closely en- 
gaged as any doctor or lawyer with an average 
amount of practise. In my day, I have had as 
much to do with the affairs of men as any 
ordinary member of society. 

I haye found abstract study an absolute 
necessity of life; and, indeed, I have been a 
bmg student since I left college than at college 
itself. 

It isnot merely that no preacher can keep pro- 
ducing sermons and lectures without supplying 
the waste—any more than water can for ever be 
poured out of a jug without replenishing it— but 
that the quietness, and peace, and strength 
= by study are essential for a busy man if 

e would keep his head clear, and fresh, and 
healthful for his daily work. 

There is another and a deeper reason. 

Not only is it true that there is no inevitable 
antagonism between scholastic culture and 
religious fervour, but it is equally true that the 
more spiritual our Christian faith the greater 
the need for the strictest training of college 
life, that we may become its fitting ministers. 

What is our position as ministers of him 
who said, “It is the spirit that quickeneth; the 
flesh profiteth nothing; the words that I speak 
unto you they are spirit and they are life” 

We have no stock-in-trade of external articles 
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of faith to keep in our Church as in a shop, 
and dispense through the community. 

We appeal very humbly, very reverently, but 
very directly to the God who made us, and he- 
seech him to pour out His spirit upon us. 

As the light falls from the pure ether of His 
presence upon the dense medium of our minds, 
it is certain that through our ignorance it will 
be bent and broken from its direct course; but 
how necessary is it that we should solemnly 
prepare ourselves by the completest culture to 
distort His light as little as 16 may prove pos- 
sible for mortal man to do! : 

Gazing upwards in the search for His truth, 
how needful is it to be on our guard lest 

We do as little children do 

Who lean their faces on the window pane 

To sigh the glass dim with their own breath stain, 

And shut the sky and landscape from the view. 

Had we only a statute book to interpret, we 
might be satisfied with a less amount of scholar- 
ship, grammar and dictionary might do our 
work. Appealing as we do to the Hternal Spirit 
to visit our souls, the completest possible culture 
is the only fitting preparation for His presence. 

The spiritual Christianity which at first sight 
seems best able to dispense with the education 
of the scholar, thus, in sober truth, marks its 
absence with the greater shame. 

It ill becomes those who seek the inspiration 
of the living God to hang upa harp with broken 
strings to be swept by the wind of His power. 

Turning from these general considerations, 
the question arises, what special studies are 
likely to prove of the largest value to a Christian 
minister labouring among the Free Churches of 
Mngland ? 

‘he critical study of the Bible appears to me 
to have a supreme importance for the teacher of 
spiritual Christianity, and yet it is a study 
which he is not unnaturally disposed to under- 
value. 

So long as the Bible was received as an infal- 
lible text book of ethics and faith, accurate 
knowledge of the construction of each sentence, 
and the import of every phrase was a matter of 
life and death. Heaven and hell hung in the 
very balance of critical mquiry. A grammatical 
blunder might plunge the erring soul into the 
depths of perdition. 

The period of attack upon the theory of 
Biblical infallibility has been an exciting one. 
There was the charm of intellectual daring in 
searching the Bible through and through, while 
the thunder of theologic wrath was rolling in the 
sky, and angry lightning was flashing through 
the darkness of popular superstition. 

Hot debates touching signs of human passion 
in the supposed needs of the great Jehovah; 
myths and legends inserted among narratives, 
hitherto most surely believed, and colourings 
and discolourings of historic fact attributable to 
the brush of priestly prejudice, flung upon fa- 
miliar pages the fierce interests of a battle field. 

For us, at any rate, the raging conflict has 
now ceased; the principle of Scriptural inter- 
pretation is decided, and our controversies affect 
details of its application alone. More than this, 
in quietness of thought many of us have come 
to see that the mere act. of denying the truth 
ofan ancient narrative does not necessarily in- 
volve a richer, riper, purer Christian spirit than 
the mere act of accepting it. The critical and 
exegetical study of the books of the Old and 
New Testament is not equivalent to the breath- 
ing of a prayer from the depths of our sin to a 
Lord enthroned in righteousness. 

Historical questions must be decided on his- 
torical evidence, buta series of historical essays 
cannot touch the heart either of a sinner in 
his sin or a saint in his sanctity. 

The mere knowledge as to whether the his- 
tories of the kingdoms of Israel and Judah be or 
be not correctly recorded, or whether water were 
or were not turned into wine at the marriage 
feast in Cana of Galilee, can neither strengthen 
nor weaken the soul in its struggles against 
temptation and its love for the holiness of Christ. 

It does not follow, however, that a minister 
“of the New Testament, not of the letter but 
of the spirit,” can afford to dispense with critical 
investigations. 

On the contrary, the spirit of the Bible will 
become intelligible as the actual development of 
the religious history it chronicles is accurately 
studied. ‘The Bible will help us to give a divine 
interpretation to the history of England in so 


‘belief. 
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far as we understand the special condition under 
which its books were written. We cannot 
separate transient Judaic methods of thought 
and action from the everlasting laws of God, 
save as we carefully follow the actual course of 
Jewish history. 

To wield the power of the prophets effectually 
against modern iniquities we must know why, 
and how, in their day and generation kings and 
priests trembled beforejtheir words. 

The relationship of Jesus Christ to the 
political and sectarian parties and the social 
circumstancestof his age will give the key to the 
life which he might be expected to lead in Lon- 
don at this hour. 

A teacher of spiritual Christianity is in con- 
stant danger of becoming far too abstraet in 
his methods of thought. His besetting tempta- 
tion is to weave subtle theories in the dim 
depths of his own self-consciousness, and to deal 
with men and women as though they were always 
ready to be influenced by the most rational 
arguments that he can present for their con- 
sideration. 

In the actual world in which we live a fathom- 
less ocean of human passion rolls from pole to 
pole, and when tempestuous winds blow, all our 
logical syllogisms, sermonisings, appeals to 
reason, preachments of moral precepts, are 
tossed hke broken timbers of wrecked ships 
upon the disturbed waves. 

The Bible is the book that tells the secrets 
of our passion-tossed humanity. Sinners read 
of a sweet singer of Israel whose heart was 
stained with their guilt. Sceptics read of a 
king wise above every other in Jerusalem, who 
shared their doubt and despair. The tried and 
tempted read of one who would fain have cursed 
God and died. The timid and fearful read of 
a disciple who, with cursing and swearing, 
denied his master. 

All the weakness, the strife, the horror, the 
cruelty, and the agony of human life are there; 
and above all stands the cross, the witness of 
triumphant victory. 

Although rational investigation be pushed to 
the uttermost, it remains the first duty of a 
religious teacher to understand the Bible; and 
the surgeon might as well plead that he need pay 
no attention to anatomy because his duty is to 
restore life; as a minister, that he need not 
concern himself with Biblical criticism because 
he would fain preach the gospel of the spirit. 

In your future career it seems to me increas- 
ingly certain that you will have to deal with a 
nation in which science will occupy a throne of 
supreme authority and in which truth will be 
sought through scientific methods. The study 
of science I would therefore strenuously urge 
upon you as of the largest practical importance 
for your proper ministerial preparation. 

The recognition of science which now charac- 
terises so large a class of our most cultivated 
Englishmen will, I believe, most certainly 
spread rapidly through the great mass of our 
population. I have reason for holding this 
Where scientific demonstrations haye 
already been introduced into public elementary 
schools their effect has been marvellous. I 
have had the opportunity of closely watching 
the results of thorough scientific instruction, 
systematically given in some elementary schools 
situated in the poorest districts of a large town. 
It has been received by even the roughest 
children as a revelation; and has withouta bt 
opened to them a new world of unexpected 
delight. Moreover, it has been proved by the 
experience already gained that a remarkable 
scientific faculty exists among the working 
classes of society. Lads, living in daily contact 
with hard physical realities, prove themselves 
peculiarly capable of receiving physicial ideas. 

As an evidence of this let me quote from a 
report lately made to the Birmingham School 
Board by Professor Poynting upon the results 
of an examination in science of scholars attend- 
ing public elementary schools :—* Hardly any of 
the questions in my paper could be answered 
without independent thought on the part of the 
candidates; and I had very few answers show- 
ing a want of such thought. The boys showed 
that they had seen and understood the experi- 
ments which they described, that they had been 
taught to reason for themselves upon them, and 
they were not merely using forms of words 
which they had learnt without attaching physi- 
cal ideas to them.” 
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You will not be long in the Ministry, gentle- 
men, without hearing much discussion on the 
duties of our churches in relation to the masses 
of the people; let me remind you that lads such as 
these will grow into the men whom you will have 
to address. The season in which Christian 
Ministers were called upon to administer inilk 
to babes—if it ever existed—is hopelessly gone. 
If you are to sustain faith in God among the 
great mass of our people you will have to meet 
them upon their own intellectual grounds and 
to follow the paths along which their own native 
genius guides their thoughts. 

If the day of faith is again to dawn—again, 
as of old, the chariot of its sun must break 
through the golden portals of the mystic sky. 
Again as of old must the strange sequence of 
the changeful seasons, the growth of the seed 
and the ripening of the harvest, the welling of 
fountains, the flow of rivers and the rolling of 
seas, the rushing of the wind, the coming und 
going of the stars in their courses be recog- 
nised as witnesses of the life beyond all life. 

We must come back to Nature—from whose 
bosom our forefathers drew the sweet sus- 
tenance of their infant hopes touching things 
eternal; and in our manhood humbly ask 
whether her gracious hand will not again lead 
her children to the solemn temple hidden in 
the deep woods of her benignant peace; and 
whether her voice will not again whisper into 
ve tine ears the secrets of the Kingdom of 

od. 

The glory of the heaven and the earth may 
yet availto win from the proud and scornful and 
rebellious heart the cry of Job when the Lord 
had answered him out of the whirlwind. “TI 
have heard of thee by the hearing of the 
ear; but now mine eye seeth thee; wherefore 
L abhor myself and repent in dust and ashes.” 

Souls outwearied with theological debates 
may yet yield to the charm of those lilies of 
the field which Christ so tenderly loved. 

Doubts and despairs which defy the logic of 
the. schools may yet vanish before simple con- 
fidence in the order of a universe in which not 
a sparrow falleth to the ground unheeded and 
unwatched. 

In a hard-working world, developing to the 
utmost the mechanical agencies by which its 
comforts and luxuries can be increased, science 
may awaken that sense of the Infinite, that 
solemn awe, that conviction of the unutterable 
majesty of all created things which will con- 
stitute the very soilin which Christian faith can 
take-root and grow. If we would convince men 
that no measurable physical force can explain 
the endurance of martyrs, that no chemical com- 
bination is an equivalent of the action of the 
will, that no variations among species occu- 
pying the same plane of being and acting for 
and by themselves, can bring into existence a 
living soul dowered with a sense of duty, a 
capacity for boundless love, and an immortal 
hope, we must know the range and limits of 
scientific methods. 

Those who attempt to defend faith against 
science, without having themselves received any 
training in the metbods of scientific research, 
will easily be smitten to the ground by the rudest 
‘flint implement of an argument wielded by the 
more skilful hands of men accustomed to deal 
with physical ideas and physical realities, 

The history of the religious life of England, 
and especially the history of that group of 
Free Churches which this college represents, 
ought, I think, to receive the especial attention 
of students for our ministry. 

To treat the various sects that divide among 
themselves the power/of England merely as 
assemblies of men attached to certain doctrines 
is to misread their meaning, to underrate their 
influence, and to ignore their piety. 

Hyery English sect represents some element 
of a divine life which has charmed Nnglish 
hearts and swayed English history. 

Hach. Church existing amongst us as the 
product of our national history has a Holy of 
Holies, and whoever has not passed through 
the outer court and penetrated behind its veil 
has not seen the secret of its life. Marnest and 
deyout men are not members of the Church of 
Hngland, Baptists, Independents, Wesleyans, 
simply because they are logically convinced of 
the truth of certain systems of theology severally 
covered by the names they bear, but because of 
the type of character they esteem as the most 
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Christ-like ; the dreams and visions they cherish 
of a kingdom of God upon earth; the special 
temptations besetting them the most keenly ; 
the channels through which they practically 
feel that tidings of the divine mercy are most 
quickly and most abundantly poured within 
their longing and ‘thirsty souls. 

If we address the various sects by which we 
are surrounded as though they were the mush- 
room growth of a night, merely representing 
the crop of theological opinions which has 
sprung up in our own day and generation, we 
might as well preach to the plants in our 
gardens so far as any chance of touching the 
heart of the religious life of England is con- 
cerned. 

You, gentlemen, have the ideal of a Christian 
Church, handed down to you from faithful 
forefathers, and committed to your guardian 
care. The Church of Christ you will have in 
charge that the fire upon its altar may be kept 
burning, is the Church in which a life akin in 
spirit to that led by the great Master is es- 
teemed the one thing needful in which Reason 
and Conscience are trusted as the gifts of God 
to reveal his Righteousness and his Truth, and 
in which the chiefest sacraments are human 
services, 

You will not be sent forth as dogmatists to 
enforce a confession of faith, but as quickeners 
of the spirit to awaken penitence, aspiration, 
hope, and love. 

It is not that you will be charged with the 
duty of holding no opinions whatever; and pro- 
fessing no particular convictions. God forbid! 

Mere vagueness of thought is no virtue. Let 
each student among you learn to think clearly, 
and to speak as clearly as he thinks. 

Should it so happen that the world christens 
your individual opinions Unitarian, so be it; 
let them bear the name by which they are best 
understood. 

Be afraid of no heresy. Stand, if need be, on 
the loneliest heights of unfriended thoughts. 


“There is no danger now of knowing aught 
Which ought not to be known,” 


but learn to value infinitely more highly than 
either heresy or orthodoxy those sanctities of 
the kingdom of God which are the common 
profession of all his beloved. 

Because, indeed, of the very spirituality of 
the work required of you, the greater is the 
necessity that you should be wise with the wis- 
dom of the great company of his saints gathered 
from the north and the south, and the east and 
the west; and know well the myriad links that 
bind the minds and hearts of living men to the 
dwellers in the unseen land. 

Your words will be increased twofold in 
power if you do not speak as solitary pilgrims 
journeying through a country of which you 
barely understand the language, and have nei- 
ther taken the trouble to trace the history nor 
grasp the genius, but as men moving among 
brethren, brought up in the same household, 
using the one mother tongue, and accompanied 
by a cloud of wituesses who can testify what the 
Lord has done in times past for the souls of 
those who have pleaded against the demands of 
hierarchies for the rights of reason and of con- 
science ; and have fearlessly trusted their destiny 
alike in time and in eternity to the tenderness of 
His mercy and the largeness of His love. 

Gentlemen, do not underrate during this 
period of preparation for active duty the 
strength of the moral and spiritual forces 
against which you will have to contend. ‘The 
work before you will stak your uttermost 
energies, your profoundest patience, your most 
glowing enthusiasm. 

Many a time in the stress of inevitable 
struggles you will look back with a sigh upon 
these quiet college days, and wish that you 
had more carefully buckled on your armour and 
more surely tempered your weapons. 

In the fervour and gladness of young self- 
consecration, I know well how readily it is be- 
lieved that the truth has but to be spoken for 
all the world to listen; that the blast of God’s 
message has but to be sounded for the towers 


of superstition to fall in ruins at our feet. I, 
for one, however, do not believe that all England 
is thirsting for our simple Christianity. I see 
on every hand the rallying of hosts we have 
fondly deemed long ago put to flight. I hear 


on every side the tramp of armed men, ready | 
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to renew the contest we have vainly fancied 
almost ended, on behalf of ancient ceremonies 
and creeds. 

It is quite as likely as not—to my mind more 
likely than otherwise—that the vast crowds of 
our people who are notoriously indifferent to re- 
ligion, in their first awakening will seize strong 
hold of fantastic and extravagant forms of 
superstition, 

The easiest part of your work, however, will 
be this conflict with theological dogmas, trouble- 
some and full of anxiety as it may prove. Your 
higher and more difficult task will be the reverent 
cherishing of a type of Christian holiness within 
the Church, of rational thought as beautiful, 
as pure, as lovable, and ag self-devoted ag that 
which has for centuries been clothed with other 
intellectual raiments than those which you can 
honestly employ. 

Your fitting preparation for this task does 
not rest with your professors and advisers. It 
depends upon the faithfulness with which you 
keep your hearts “unspotted from the world,” 
the prayerfulness with which you carry on your 
severest scholastic studies, and the reverence 
with which you daily seek the protecting and 
guiding spirit of your God. 


Swepenporc Socrmry.— The seventy - second 
annual meeting of the society was held at 36, 
Bloomsbury- street, London; W.C., on Tuesday, 
June 20. Tho chair was taken at seven 
o’elock by Dr. J. J. G. Wilkinson, The report of 
the committee stated that of the English transla- 
tions of Swedenborg’s theological works, 2,389 
volumes had been sold and 926 volumes presented. 
The works had been widely advertised during the 
year, especially by the distribution of 20,000 an- 
notated catalogues which had been sent to ministers 
of the various denominations, completing the dis- 
tribution begun last year, when 10,000 were posted, 
An anonymous friend had enabled the committee to 
carry out this far-reaching operation by placing 
£200 at their disposal. During the evening the 
Rey. Dr. Bayley, who has lately returned from the 
Hast, gave an interesting address on the religious 
condition of the countries he has visited, 


Danwin’s Winn,—The will (dated September 27, 
1881) of Mr. Charles Robert Darwin, late of Down, 
near Beckenham, who died on April 19 last, was 
proved on the 6th inst. by William Erasmus 
Darwin and George Howard Darwin, the sons, the 
executors,{the value of the personal estate amounting 
to upwards of £146,000. ‘Lhe testator leaves to his 
son William Erasmus the family portraits and 
papers, all medals, the silver candlesticks presented 
to him by the Royal Society, his manuscript of the 
voyage of the Beagle, and his manuscript autobio- 
graphy ; to his son Francis his scientific library ; 
to his wife, Mrs. imma Darwin, £500, all his furni- 
ture, plate, books, effects, horses and carriages, and 
his residence at Down jforjlife ; and to his friends 
Sir Joseph Dalton Hooker and Thomas Heury 
Huxley £1,000 each, free of legacy duty. The 
residue of his real and persenal estate is to bo 
held upon trust for his wife for life, and at her 
death as to twelve seventy-fourth parts for each of 
his five sons, and as to seven seventy-fourth parts 
for each of his two daughters; certain advances 
made to his children are to be brought into account 
on the division. : 

Tux late Mr, Asa Lees, of the Soho Iron Works, 
Oldham, has left bequests to public institutions 
amounting to more than £40,000. Thege include 
£10,000 each to Owens College, Manchester, to the 
Royal Albert Asylum, to the Independent College, 
and to the Oldham Infirmary. Mr. Lees was 
founder of the great machine establishment of Asa 
Lees and Co., employing about 2,000 hands. 


Erps’s CocoA.—Grarrrun anp Comrortina, --‘ By a tho- 
rough knowledge of the natural laws which govern the 
operations of digestion. and nutrition, and by a careful 
application of the fine properties of well-sclected cocoa, 
Mr. Epps bas provided our breakfast tables with a deli- 
eately-flavoured beverage which may save us many heavy 
doctors’ bills. Itis by the judicious use of such articleg 
of diet that a constitution may be gradually built up unti. 
strong enough to resist every tendency to disease. Hun- 
dreds of subtle maladies are floating around us ready to 
attack wherever there isa weak point. We may escape 
many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well fortified with 
pure blood and a properly nourished frame.”—Civil Ser- 
vice Gazette —Made simply with boiling water or millc 
Sold only in Packets labelled—“ James Erprs & Co. 
Homeopathic Chemists, London.” Also makers of Epps’s 
Chocolate Essence for afternoon use. 
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Occasional Aotes, 


Tue Rey. G. W. Cooke, author of the excel- 
lent book on “ R. W. Emerson: his Life, Writ- 
ings, and Philosophy,” reviewed some time ago 
in the Inquirer, gives some interesting addi- 
tional information in an article contributed to 
the New York Independent. Emerson, he says, 
continued to preach for some time after quitting 
his Boston pulpit. After his return from Europe 
he preached for some months in the Unitarian 
Church New Bedford, and received a call to 
settle there. He offered to do so, providing the 
prayer in the public services could be made 
optional with himself to omit or to use, according 
as the spirit moved him to utterance; but this 
was not agreed to. In 1836 he preached three 
months in Concord, and two years (1836-1838) 
he preached in Hast Lexington. He was, there- 
fore, occupying a Unitarian pulpit at the time 
of his famous Divinity School address of 1838. 
The opposition to him, made as the result of 
that address, caused him to finally abandon the 
pulpit and give himself entirely to the platform 
and literature. 


In regard to the charge of scepticism, Mr. 
Cooke writes :— 


The whole spirit of Emerson’s religious teachings 
would be missed by ranking him as a sceptic, He 
was one of those men who are coming in all ages 
of the world, who believe more, rather than less, 
and who reject what most hold dear, for the sake of 
a higher and truer assertion of the inward experi- 
ences and realities of religion. Like Tauler, like 
Fox, he would throw aside all forms, and the very 
letter of religion, because he believed God speaks 
within, giving us all knowledge. How he can be 
called a ‘‘pagan,” as somo have done since his 
death, I am quite at aloss to understand. Cer- 
tainly he does not at all resemble even the greatest 
of the pagans in hig religious views; rather is he 
like the most Christian of all the Christians. There 
is but little resemblance in his religion to that of 
Socrates, Seneca, or Marcus Aurelius; but there is 
very much which is exceedingly like 4 Kempis, 
Fenelon, Tauler, and Fox. The central doctrine in 
his religion, as in his philosophy, was that of grace. 
In his essay on “‘ Experience,” he says, ‘‘ nothing is 
of us or our works. Allis of God.” Onthesame 
page he says, ‘‘ All writing comes by the grace of 
God, and all doing and haying.” This is not the 
Pauline doctrine of grace; not the true form of the 
Christian view of that doctrine. It is, however, 
much in accordance with that form of it held by all 
Antinomians and Mystics. Emerson was not a 
Christian in this, that he did not believe that grace 
came through Christ—no Christian was ever a 
firmer believer in this doctrine than he; but he re- 
garded it as being universal, of no epecial religion, 
and as coming to all moral and godly souls who 
keep open the inward ear. 


' Mr. Cooxn subjoins an interesting incident 
which Miss Elizabeth Peabody, the friend and 
correspondent of Dr. Channing, and for many 
years one of Hmerson’s intimate friends, had 
from her sister, Mrs. Nathaniel Hawthorne. 
One day, when Emerson and Hawthorne were 
walking on the hills about Concord, Emerson 
said to his companion, in a conversation which 
turned on religious subjects : “ We must get rid 
of Christ,” Hawthorne replied: “ No, Mr. Emer- 
son; we cannot do without Christ.” Mr. Cooke 
adds :— 


Such a declaration as this undoubtedly expressed 
Eimerson’s real sentiments, understanding the 
word “Christ” in its theological sense. He 
admired the man, Jesus, regarding him as the 
greatest of all the prophets and one worthy of the 
deepest reverence, It was Jesus as a Lord, as one 
commanding men, that he rejected, believing that 
grace is free to all, that every soul may come to 
God. He believed in no spiritwal masters, finding 
in intuition the possibility of each soul receiving all 
revelations. To him grace, or the moral sentiment, 
takes the place of Christ and becomes the mediating 
agent of the Divine. He believed that God goes 
forth, in all the power and attraction of his Being, 
to uplift and draw to Himself, through grace, every 
child born into the world. He was one who was 
much more than sensitive in his distrust of all reli- 
gious definitions, and shrank, largely because of his 
modesty of nature, from everything like a declar- 
ation of his own beliefs; yet it seems to me clear 
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enough that he believed in a personal God and a 
personal immortality. He was a great believer, 
deeply anchored in his faith in spiritual things. 
The future will not find in him a sceptic ; but, 
overlooking his attitude toward religious forms and 
names, will accept him as one of the most helpful 
of the religious teachers of our century, 


Mr. Kristopuer Janson, the Norse poet, 
novelist, and preacher, who has settled at Min- 
neapolis, in Minnesota, is engaged on a series 
of novels illustrating the life and surroundings 
of his Norwegian fellow countrymen in America. 
The first of these will be published in the course 
of the present summer at Copenhagen. Mr. 
Janson is employed as a Missionary +o his 
Scandinavian fellow countrymen by the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association. 


Sivce our note last week the largest sum 
received in the Hospital Sunday collection was 
that from Christ Church, Lancaster-gate (Canon 
Boyd Carpenter’s), £627. At Bedford Chapel 
(the Rev. Stopford A. Brooke’s) the collection 
was £80, and at the Unitarian Chapel, Notting- 
hill, £26. At Mr. Voysey’s Church the collec- 
tion was £35. 

A conrrrence of clergy and laity, promoted 
by the National Church Reform Union, was 
held on Tuesday evening at Sion College, under 
the presidency of Mr. Albert Grey, M.P., at 
which a resolution was carried to the effect that 
no measure for the reform of church patronage 
would be satisfactory which did not give the 
parishioners a voice in the selection of the in- 
cumbent, to which a rider was added, insisting 
upon the total abolition of the purchase and sale 
of livings. It seems a very small measure of 
church reform, and will hardly stave off the 
threatened disestablishment. 


In connection with the recent offering of 
prayers in the United States House of Repre- 
sentatives, a correspondent of the Jewish 
Chronicle reminds us that the Jewish minister 
who first opened the proceedings of that Ameri- 
can legislative body with prayer was the Rev. 
Dr. Raphall, formerly minister of the Birming- 
ham congregation, and a well-known author. 


Tur Rede Lecture was delivered last week in 
the Senate-house, Cambridge, by Mr. Matthew 
Arnold, the subject being “ Literature and 
Science.” There was a large attendance of 
members of the Senate and their friends, and a 
number of ladies were present. The under- 
graduates’ galleries were well filled. The lec- 
ture attracted more than usual interest, and the 
reception given to Mr. Arnold was most hearty. 
The lecture lasted abont an hour, and was de- 
voted to a defence of the claims of literature to 
a prominent position in education, and more 
particularly was intended as a reply to Profes- 
sor Huxley’s vigorous appeal on behalf of phy- 
sical science. Mr. Arnold stated that ten years 
ago an attempt had been made to deprive letters 
of their proper position in education, and the 
crusade of physical science commenced. He had 
then pleaded on behalf of literature with the 
friends of physical science, but he was afraid 
the position of men of letters had not mended. 
The establishment of Sir Josiah Mason’s college 
was a striking proof of the progress made in the 
attempt to eliminate literature as an important 
factor in education, and to prefer the exact 
study of physical science. He agreed with 
Bishop Thirlwall that a most thorough know- 
ledge of all modern languages would not com- 
pensate for a want of knowledge of Latin and 
Greek, and he endeavoured to show by the argu- 
ments adduced in his lecture that as all teaching 
was scientific, if systematically laid out and fol- 
lowed to its original sources, it was a great mis- 
take on the part of those who set up a know- 
ledge of things as against a knowledge of words 
to suppose that an extended acquaintance of 
facts provable by demonstration would compen- 
sate us for the neglect of a study which was less 
monotonous, and, if properly pursued, was as 
beneficial. All would admit that a habit of 
dealing with facts was most valuable, but he 
protested against giving to natural knowledge 
the chief place in education. The great mediaeval 
universities were not brought into existence for 
this end. He maintained that litercee humaniores 
and poetry possessed the power to engage the 
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emotions and exercised it. Their attractions 
were inevitable. They would be studied more 
rationally, but they would not be displaced by 
physical science. If they lost their pre-eminence 
for a time, they would surely regain it. If the 
instinct for beauty is served by a study of Greek 
literature as it is served by no other literature, 
then the study of Greek will survive, it will be 
studied more rationally, and he augured from 
the fair hosts of Amazons engirdling the Uni- 
versity that it was studied rationally and for its 
beauty. 


Victor Hueco has issued an eloquent mani- 
festo on behalf of the persecuted Russian Jews, 
in which, repudiating all antiquated creeds and 
dogmas, he says, “'T'o seek God*is philosophy ; 
to see him is religion.” One of the journals 
characterises this as “ Victor Hugo’s grandiose 
manner.” ‘To us it appears a remarkably simple 
statement of an elementary principle—yiz., that 
it is the function of philosophy to search after 
God, if haply it may find Him, while the voice 
of religion, “the pure in heart, see Him.” 


WE notice with great interest that Cambridge 
University on Thursday week presented the 
honorary degree of Doctor of Law on Josiah 
Parsons Cooke, Professor of Chemistry, Harvard 
College, Cambridge, U.S.A. In presenting Mr. 
Cooke, the Public Orator, Mr. Sandys, welcomed 
him as a distinguished representative of a seat 
of learning founded two and a-half centuries 
ago by a Cambridge man, at a place which, a 
year after the founding of Harvard College, 
changed its name of Newtown into that of 
Cambridge, the university of its founder, John 
Harvard, of Emmanuel. The Orator also re- 
ferred to the volume entitled “The New Che- 
mistry,” which had been contributed by Professor 
Cooke to the International Scientific series, as 
well as to his various chemical and mineralogical 
researches, and in particular to his proposed 
classification of the elements of nature and to 
his determination of the atomic weight of anti- 
mony. ‘The Orator concluded by remarking 
that minute and elaborate researches such as 
those he had enumerated were enough to prove 
that while of the laws of man it was proverbially 
said de minimis non curant, the laws of nature 
could not be investigated without regard to the 
minima as well as the maxima, Nature herself 
being not only in magnis magna, but also in 
mininris maxima. 


A CHARACTERISTIC anecdote of Emerson has 
been revived in Mr. Ireland’s “In Memoriam, 
Recollections.” He had been delivering an ad- 
dress to a literary society, and at its close the 
president called upon a minister to pray.’ The 
prayer delivered from the pulpit which Emerson 
had just vacated was remarkable throughout, 
and among other curious utterances was this 
sentence, “ We beseech Thee, O Lord, to deliver 
us from hearing any more such transcendental 
nonsense as we have just listened to from this 
sacred desk.” After the benediction Emerson 
asked his neighbour the name of the officiating 
minister, and when falteringly answered, re- 
marked with gentle simplicity, “He seemed a 
very conscientious plain-spoken man,” and went 
on his peaceful way. The anecdote is delightful, 
a fine revelation of the character of the man. 


THe Swiss “ Reformtag” will be held this 
year on the 3rd and 4th of July in the city of 
Ziirich, The “ Reformtag ” of the Swiss corres- 
ponds tothe “Protestantentag” of the Germans. 
It is the annual conference of the Liberal theo- 
logians and their adherents, the Broad Church 
party in the Established Evangelical Churches 
of the German cantons. The'r party organisa- 
tion bears the name of “ The Swiss Association 
for Free Christianity.” The proceedings begin 
on the first day with a sermon in St. Peter’s 
Church, Ziirich, by Pfarrer Beyring, of Trogen, 
in Appenzell. The principal theme for discus- 
sion, “Our Relation to Christ,” will be intro- 
duced by Professor Biedermann, of the Univer- 
sity of Ziirich, and Professor Langhans, of 
Berne. The circular of invitation speaks some- 
what glowingly of the present relation between 
the two parties—or the two directions, as the 
are usually called—in the Evangelical Chureh 
in Switzerland. The Positive, or strict Evan- 
gelical direction, it states, has at last arrived at 
the perception that the Free or Rationalist 
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direction is not merely to be tolerated, but, in a 
certain sense, is even to be justified in its claim 
to a share in the ministry and membership of 
the common Evangelical Church. In the pre- 
sence of a common foe, the Orthodox no longer 
refuse the name of Christian to their brethren 
in office. This circumstance led to the choice of 
subject. ‘‘ We are determined to prove,’ say 
the convening clergy, “that we have as full a 
right as our brethren of the traditional party to 

* call ourselves Christians. We, too, have some- 
thing positive to assert; we are not of that 
spirit which continually denies, but never 
affirms. We wish to be faithful fellow-labourers 
with all who are striving to build up the temple 
of God’s Kingdom in this earth.” 


A tocaL church mission army has been es- 
tablished in two of the thickly-populated dis- 
tricts of Bristol, for the purpose of reaching, on 
behalf of the Church of England, those to whom 
the “Salvation Army” now appeals. The 
“army” consists of communicant members of 
the Church, and each “soldier” is to wear a 
scarlet badge of membership. They will use all 
lawful means to draw people to their services. 
the work being conducted by the working-classes, 
under the guidance of the clergy. 


Fuut choral services, with “surpliced boys 
and scarlet-chasubled girls,” are amongst the 
latest Ritualistic novelties reported. Itis sug- 
gested that among the objects of the “ Catholic 
League ” shall be the restoration of the celibacy 
of the clergy. 

Mr. Lewis Brearp, B.A., Cambridge, son of 
the Rey. Charles Beard, was on Wednesday 
called to the Bar by the Society of the Inner 
Temple, and Mr. F. A. Channing, M.A., Oxford, 
gon of the Rey. W. H. Channing, was on the 
same day called to the Bar by the Society of 
Lincoln’s Inn. Mr. Lewes Crosskey, B.A., 
Cambridge, son of the Rev. H. W. Crosskey, of 
Birmingham, was called to the Bar not long ago. 
It is pleasing to find the names of our most re- 
spected ministers represented in this honourable 
profession. 


Poorzr. —The Sunday-school anniversary and 
flower services were held here on Sunday last, that 
in the morning being conducted by the Rev. A. 
Hood, of Bournemouth, who gave a suitable and 
most interesting address, containing excellent ad- 
vice to both teachers and children, In the evening 
a service of song, ‘‘ Elijah,” was given,.the musical 
portions by the scholars, with some assistance from 
the choir, and the connective readings by the minis- 
ter, the Rey. F.T. Reed. The evening congregation 
was the largest that has assembled here since the 
opering of the organ by the late Dr. Wesley, and 
a collection was made on behalf of the school ex- 
penses.. The church was tastefully decorated by the 
ladies of the congregation with choice flowers, ferns, 
&c., & line from one of the hymns being placed con- 
spicuously above the pulpit, 

“‘ We thank, thee, Father, for the flowers.” 

Papimam.—Since Sunday, the 11th imst., the 
Gospel Temperance Mission and Blue Ribbon 
Union has been conducting a vigorous campaign 
in Padiham. Small as the town is, over 1,600 per- 
sous have signed the pledge for the first time, and 
nearly 2,000 donned the Blue Ribbon in consequence 
of the movement, The most interesting feature to 
us, however, is the exemplary spirit of Christian 
fellowship manifested in the united action of the 
various denominations. Tho meetings have been 
held in Wesleyan, Unitarian, Church, and Baptist 
school-rooms. The first service was conducted in 
a Wesleyan school chapel by our minister, the Rev. 
C. J. Street, M.A., who afterwards presided at the 
meeting. In the Unitarian schoolroom Wesleyans 
have presided, in the Wesleyan and Baptist schools 
Unitarians have presided. Speakers of various 
denominations have been on all the platforms, 
Independently of the great temperance work done, 

this Blue Ribbon movement has brought about a 
state of Christian charity and brotherly respect 
unknown in the district before. In Padiham at 
Jeast the Unitarians cannot complain of being shut 
out from religious fellowship and co-operation with 
the other Churches. 

Tur death is announced of Mr. W. Bodham 
Donne, for some years librarian to the London 
Library, and examiner of plays in the Lord Cham. 
berlain’s office. Mr. Donne was in his seventy- 
fifth year. 


Rebretwos, 


Old Faiths in New Light. By the Rev. New- 
man Smyth, D.D. London: Unwin, Hol- 
born Viaduct. 1882. 

This book belongs to a class which is rapidly 
increasing, and the frequent appearance of 
which constitutes an important sign of the 
times. It is an attempt to re-state the essential 
doctrines of the old faith in the light of modern 
thought and knowledge. It is an American 
book, reprinted in England, and commended in 
a. brief preface by the Rev. A. B. Bruce, D.D., of 
Glasgow, whose somewhat similar work on 
“The Chief End of Revelation ” was reviewed a 
short time since in these columns. Dr. Bruce 
had met with it when he was in America, and, 
haying found much pleasure in its perusal, took 
occasion to refer to it and quote it in hig own 
recently published work. He expresses his 
satisfaction at the publication of an English 
edition, and says he confidently expects that 
British readers will find it at once attractive and 
helpful. Dr. Newman Smyth did not bring an 
untried hand to his important task. He was 
already known as the author of “ The Religious 
Feeling” and “The Orthodox Theology of To- 
day ”’— works anticipating in some respect the 
book now before us. 

The work consists of eight chapters, which 
discuss the subject in the following order :—1. 
The Idea of Development and the New Ques- 
tions about Old Faiths; 2. The Historical 
Growth of the Bible; 3. The Course of Moral 
Education and Progress of Revelation; 4. The 
Advance of Knowledge and the Scientific 
Tendency of the Bible; 5. The Culmination in 
the Christ; The Uniqueness of Jesus; 6. The 
Naturalness of Christ; 7. The Unfinished 
World and its Completion; 8. The Process of 
Resurrection and the End. <A very full ana- 
lytical index, and a list of authors and other 
persons referred to, are given at the close, and 
form a valuable appendix to the work. In jus- 
tification of his attempt the author, in his first 
chapter, says :— 

The history of doctrine shows that one work 
which is required every generation or two of Chris- 
tian thought is to rearrange its faiths in new lights ; 
and many signs indicate a growing and present 
need of some resetting of the so-called Christian 
evidences. This work also needs to be popularised, 
as science nowadays is popularised. Our age 
comes speaking new tongues which our fathers 
knew not of. We, who have inherited their faiths 
as our birthright, have tried also to learn these 
strange tongues, and we find to our joy that we can 
still prophesy in them; that in some of the very 
words which at first we feared were without God, 
and without hope in the world, we begin to discover 
the best words the human reason has ever found in 
which to declare the ways of the Spirit. 


Accordingly, this is precisely the work which 
our author has undertaken. He has endeavoured 
to re-arrange the old faiths in a new light, in 
order to meet the growing and present need of 
some re-setting of the so-called Christian evi- 
dences. Andit must be admitted both by those 
who agree with him, and by those who dissent 
from his conclusions, that he has brought to his 
task considerable abilities, and has acquitted 
himself in a manner to deserve the attention of 
all who are interested in the subject he discusses. 
We think he has said the best that can be said 
on behalf of the Bible and of Christianity. If 
his position cannot be maintained, then all 
special grounds in support of the Bible and its 
teaching must be abandoned. His fundamental 
idea is that the Bible is a historical growth 
illustrating a Divine purpose throughout—a 
purpose dimly seen in the earlier books, becoming 
clearer in the later ones, and reaching its perfect 
manifestation in the life and teaching of Christ. 
This theory of development in the thought and 
teaching of the Bible is no new idea. It is one 
for which Unitarians have contended in their 
endeayours to establish the merits of the Bible 
on just grounds. It represents the middle 
ground between the old theory of Biblical in- 
fallibility and the extreme rationalism of the 
destructive school of criticism. Very fully and 
ably does the author present this view of Scrip- 
ture as a historical growth, a progressive divine 
revelation. ‘Thus, in the chapter on “The 
Course of Moral Education,” he says :— 


The Bible is a living book. There is movement and 
lifeinit. Ideas growin it. Truths blossom out and 
come to their maturity in it. The purpose of love 
ripens and bears at last its perfect fruit in this sacred 
history. The Bible is not a mere repository of the 
words of God, a receptacle of doctrines like an 
apothecary’s shop stored with the essences and 
abstractions of the products of nature all labelled 
and ready for use, according to some favourite 
prescription. The Bible is not an abstract of useful 
doctrines to be administered by rule; it is rather 
like nature, full of mystery, full of life. We can 
follow, as it were, the whole course of the seasons 
through it—the spring time, the early days of pro- 
mise, the time of sowing and the times of waiting ; 
the days when the growth seemed checked, when 
the tares an enemy hath sown multiply; the dark 
days and the stormy, the hours of hurricane and 
desolation, as well as the days of blossoming and 
song; and through all its changes, through the long 
succession of its ages, are to be discovered the 
steady advance and working out of one purpose, 
and the sure coming of the harvest. And, like the 
growth of nature, this progressive course of revela- 
tion, the gradual unfolding of its seed-truths, and 
the final and glorious fulfilment of its promise, are 
phenomena which imply the operation of higher 
laws and greater forces than the acts or the thoughts 
of the labourers who ploughed in hope and scattered 
the seed, and looked forward with prophetic ex- 
pectation to the harvest at the end of time, 


In estimating this argument of the orderly 
development of religious thought in the Bible, 
the progressive character of its revelation, there 
are two important points to be borne in mind. 
First, the order of the Biblical books as they 
stand in our Bible to-day is not the order in 
which they were written. The Pentateuch though 
placed first belongs to the later books of the 
Old Testament. Other books and portions of 
books written long before it are placed after it. 
The book of Psalms consists of a number of 
poetical effusions thrown together without any 
attention to date or authorship. They probably 
cover a long period, and the first might be 
written last, and the last first for anything we 
know. Dr. Newman Smyth argues as if the 
first words of Genesis ‘In the beginning God 
created the heavens and the earth,” were the 
first words of the Bible ever written—as if it 
were the starting point in actual date of the 
whole Biblical record. His argument to be 
thoroughly sound requires that the order in 
which the books are placed should be that in 
which they were written. As this is not the 
case, there is a strong point against his argu- 
ment which he has not noticed. 


Each book of the Old Testament “contains 
evidence for us about the opinions and the ideas 
entertained by its author and the men of his day. 
If, then, we are to become acquainted with the 
manner in which the religious ideas of the Israelites 
grew up one after another, we must first find out 
when each of the books was written, then, by com- 
paring these same books together, we shall be able 
to show how the Israelites advanced from oue way 
of thinking to another. If we could not do this, 
we might at once give up the idea of any history 
at all in the proper sense of the word, and we 
should wandéer about at random without discovering 
any process of development. . . . It is only within 
the last hundred years that men have devoted 
themselves earnestly to the investigation of the age 
of these books. Before that time people did not 
pay enough attention to it. They simply accepted 
whatever tradition had handed down about the age 
of the writers; and if only a book had once had 
some name attached to it they relied on it without 
a second thought. The consequence was that 
peqple got a totally wrong conception of Israel’s 
religion, and ascribed to ideas of comparatively 
recent date a much higher antiquity.—Religion of 
Israel. 


Again, it is evident that the Biblical books 
have been edited and re-edited since they were 
first written. What alterations or additions 
have been made to them in this process of re- 
vision and reconstruction we do not know. From 
internal evidence we see that fragments—written 
when ? or by whom ?—have been pieced together 
and made up into one book. Are these frag- 
ments even ag they were originally written, or 
have they been adapted to later stages of Hebrew 
thought P One book—Isaiah—is made up, the 
critics tell us, of the writings of two authors at 
least, separated by a wide interval of time. 
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Some others are so fragmentary or obscure that 
it is difficult to extract from them a coherent 
religious lesson. How can we talk of orderly 

rogressive development in connection with 
ooks like these? Does not their composite 
character, the blending together of fragments 
of uncertain date, weaken the argument as to 
progressive development? And does not the 
editing and re-editing of the several books, in. 
volving alterations unknown to us, greatly lessen 
if it does not destroy their value as original 
witnesses ? These considerations, it seems to us, 
lie at the very threshold of the discussion which 
Dr. Newman Smyth pursues in this volume. 
The circumstance that he has omitted to notice 
them militates, we think, against the value of 
his hook. He would say, no doubt, that he 
relies on the broad features of the Bible litera- 
ture, but those very features are made up of 
details which are open to question. How can 
we be sure that the older books have not been 
accommodated to the ideas and sentiments—the 
Messianic hopes and expectations for example— 
which grew up in the Hebrew mind in later 
agesP ‘Take for instance the account of Abra- 
ham, of which Dr. Smyth makes a great deal. 
When was it written? Did the promise that in 
his seed all the families of the earth should 
be blest, form part of the original tradition ? 
Was that promise the source of the Messianic 
expectation, descendmg direct from Abraham's 
day to “the fulness of time?” Or did the 
Messianic expectation, when ages afterwards it 
had grown up, give birth to the alleged promise ? 
Take the Bible as it is, and the theory of 
development seems to be borne out by it; but 
scientific criticism tells us that it is not the 
way the Bible literature grew up. And of 
course the true order of its growth is, after all, 
the only sound basis of w just conclusion regard- 
ang it. 

Having conducted his argument to “ the cul- 
mination in the Christ,” Dr. Smyth devotes the 
last two chapters of his work to interesting spe- 
culations regarding the future of the world and 
of mankind :— 


‘The first broad sign upon the very face of things 
of something still to come is the manifest incom- 
pleteness of the present world. We live broken 
lives in an unfinished world. Our earth, it is true, 
is in some respects already completed. Nature in 
some directions seems to have come to an end of 
her progress. Asa world fit for the abode of hu- 
man life the earth is finished and pronounced good, 
The ages which consolidated the crust of the earth 
laid up vast beds of coal; fixed the bounds of the 
sea; determined an cquable temperature ; produced 
fruit-bearing trees; made the earth ready for the 
grass and the flowers ; and cleared the air of heavy 
vapours for the breath of life and the songs of the 
birds ; those creative ages finished their work of 
preparation when men at last awoke in an earthly 
paradise, The world as a stage for the great drama 
of human life, its comedy and tragedy, is done. The 
human body likewise seems to mark the end of one 
long course of nature. The goal of a slow, toil- 
some physical ascent is reached in its perfection, 
Nature bas made, so far as we can see, the best 
use of her best materials in the organisation of the 
human body. In this direction the creative pro- 
cess has come to a pause + the earthly elements in 
their combinations within the human brain seem 
to have been brought to their last conceivable ro- 
finement of organisation. Another step would be 
a. step beyond existing nature. Some gate, now 
closed, must be opened before organisation can be 
carried farther than the present physical life of 
man, 


In discussing this subject our author confines 
himself to two main questions :—*Are there 
evidences, growing rather than diminishing with 
the advance of knowledge, that this present 
visible system of nature is not the only order, 
or final form of the creation ? and, secondly, are 
there evidences, gaining or losing in force with 
the advance of science that our present embodi- 
ment is not our final mode of existence, but 
that it is to be made perfect in some process of 
resurrection?” A careful discussion of these 
points through the next eigaty pages of the 
book brings this interesting and able work to a 
close. We can confidently recommend it as an 
exceedingly suggestive volume, filled with high 
and earnest thoughts expressed in a clear and 
attractive style. Can as, 
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The Design Argument Vindicated. A Lecture 
to Atheists. By George St. Clair. 

This is an article which appeared in last 
month’s Modern Thought, reprinted for the Birm- 
ingham Christian Evidence Society. The succes- 
sor of George Dawson essays to put Mr. Herbert 
Spencer right on the subject of teleology, and 
to demolish the objections of Atheists and Ag- 
nostics against the reasoning of Archdeacon 
Paley. _We think it exceedingly unfortunate 
that well-meaning vindicators of Theism should 
still rely upon this ground—ground which every 
“Atheist or Agnostic,” worthy of the name, 
knows very well to have been completely under- 
mined by recent science. We demur altogether 
to Mr. St. Clair’s statement that “the main 
truths of theology may be arrived at by the use of 
reason, just as astronomers arrive at the truths 
of the solar system.” If this were go, there 
would not remain an honest and intelligent 
Agnostic a day longer, and we think it a great 
pity that Christian Evidence Societies should 
persist in perpetuating such confusion of thought 
upon a matter which is susceptible of more 
philosophical treatment. Mr. St. Clair displays 
a lamentable ignorance of the position of mo- 
dern Agnosticism when he speaks as though its 
whole fabric could be brought down per saltwm 
by a mere restatement of the exploded argu- 
ments of Paley. We confess to considerable 
respect for his ‘‘ Natural Theology ;” the work 
served a good purpose in its time, but we should 
as much think of making some of the older 
treatises in logic our text books in the science 
as uphold the argument from “ Design” in 
favour of our belief in a Supreme cause. Some 
of the passages in the pamphlet are very 
eloquent and picturesque. Similar strains 
may have their desired effect upon the author’s 
Sunday hearers, but we fancy they will hardly 
convert Mr. Herbert Spencer or Mr. Huxley to 
acceptance of Paley’s philosophy. Mr. St. 
Clair speaks with an assurance of the conclu- 
siveness and plainness of his argument, which 
seems to imply that if these and others of their 
way of thinking were disposed to believe, they 
must do so. This is but too palpable throughout 
the paper. From the presiding genius of the 
Churchjof the Saviour pulpit we looked, too, 
for more refined language when appealing to 
Spencer, Huxley, Haeckel, &c., than the pas- 
sage dealing with the levator muscle, where he 
says, “the upper lid hangs down over the eye 
and must be shoved up by the hand.” The 
agnostic band is not composed exclusively of a 
rabble to whom such language would be adapted ; 
indeed, if it were, it could not hold together so 
long. We object as strongly to the author say- 
ing, “ Helmholtz may not like it, but we may feel 
confident that all attempts to imitate and super- 
sede the living eye will fare as badly as the 
attempts to accomplish perpetual motion.” Sir 
Charles Bell’s remark is quoted that the 
sensibility of the surface of the eye, result- 
ing in its constant washing by the eyelid, 
is a fact which at once answers the 
querist who asks why we suffer pain. 
But the intelligent agnostic would suggest 
whether this is not jumping to an wnwar- 
ranted conclusion. Mr. St. Clair confesses 
himself a believer in Evolution, and yet he 
would maintain that cats possess claws because 
they are “intended ” to catch mice, rather than 
that they catch mice because they have acquired 
claws! The application of this principle to 
painand the eye is obvious. He rejoices that 
Darwin makes frequent use of such expressions 
as “contrivance,” “ arrangements,” “purpose,” 
&c., seemingly oblivious of the fact that these 
words are but the conventional terms for ideas 
of which the late lamented scientist was the able 
exponent. A worse piece of sophistry is where 
he quotes John Stuart Mill as saying that 
“the design argument is of a really scien- 
tific character.” When Mill said that, 
he meant, as the context clearly shows, 
that the argument “claims to be judged 
by the established canons of induction.” He 
was not expressing a conviction of its soundness, 
but only distingnishng it from certain other 
arguments with which he had been dealing, 
which did not pretend to be of a scientific char- 
acter. He adds, moreover, that “it amounts 
only to the inferior kind of inductive evidence 
called analogy,” and that ‘its force is very 
generally overrated.” This pamphlet shows 
how little qualified Mr. St. Clair is to deal with 
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the vital questions which are to-day agitating 

the thinking world, and we wonder the Christian 

Evidence -Society, for which it has been 

issued, does not see the danger of confusing 

the mind of the public as to the real issues. 
—_—— 


Piterary Hotes. 


A Literary treasure of singular appositeness, says 
the Atheneum, has just turned up in the form of a 
preface, written by Thackeray for the second edition 
of his ‘‘ Irish Sketch Book,” but suppressed by the 
publishers as being too out-spoken. ‘This preface, 
which forms a long essay on the political situation 
in Ireland, will shortly be printed in the Century 
Magazine. In it Thackeray strongly supports not 
merely the disestablishment of the’ Established 
Church, which, he says, ‘ will no more grow in 
Ireland than a palm tree in St. Paul’s Churehyard,” 
but even the repeal of the Union. He goes so far 
as to venture on a prophecy that the latter conces- 
sion will be eventually wrung from Sir Robert Peel. 
The paper is said to be written in ‘Thackeray’s most 
Vivacious and most characteristic style, and will 
form a curious contrast to those acid comments by 
Carlyle on Irish affairs which are now also appear~ 
ing in the Century Magazine. 

Messrs. Grorce RournepGE AND Sons are about 
to publish % posthumous volume of poems by Mr, 
Longfellow, entitled “ In the Harbour.” 

Messrs. Ricuarp AND GrorGEe Taneyn, of Bir- 
mingham, propose to fit up a room in the New Free 
Library of that town, to be called the *‘ John Bright 
Room,” and to stock it with books on history and 
political economy, and also to provide means of 
keeping up a supply of works on these subjects. 
They also propose to vest in the Birmingham 
Corporation a sum of money for the provision of 
prizes for students of history and political economy. 

Tue seventieth birthday of Miss Elizabeth Pea- 
body, of Concord, was celebrated by the Woman’s 
Club of ;Boston, U.S., May 17. Miss Peabody, a 
sister of the late Mrs. Hawthorne, was prominent 
in the old transcendentalist movement, and edited 
the ‘* Aisthetic Papers,” which contained a valuable 
essay by Hmerson on ‘‘ War” not found in any of 
his volumes. She also contributed to the Dial. 
Her latest work is “Reminiscences of William 
Ellery Channing.”. Miss Peabody was present at 
the celebration in Boston, and stated that her 
grandfather informed her that he had been present 
at the first meeting held to consider the question 
of the separation of the'American colonies from Great 
Britain. It assembled in the drawing-room; of a 
private house in Dedham, Massachusetts. 

Mr. Winx1n Coxtins is engaged in writing a new 
serial story, the publication of which will begin 
next month. In this work the question of viyisec- 
tion is placed in a new point of view by tracing the 
effect of the habitual practice of cruelty on human 
character. 

Mr, Antony Troznopr, who has been making 
arather lengthy sojourn in Ireland, has just re- 
turned to London. We understand that a new 
work in connection with Ireland may shortly be 
expected from his pen. 

Burorr very long Captain Burton will publish, 
in pursuance of his project of translating the whole 
works of Camoens, his version of the sonnets of 
the Portuguese poet. It is complete in manuscript, 

Acconpine to the Academy, M. Renan, having 
completed an elaborate index to the seven volumes 
of his ‘‘ Histoire des Origines du Christianisme,” 
has now begun to work upon a new undertaking—a 
History of Israel before the birth of Jesus. It is 
hardly necessary to state that his: “ Mare-Auréle,” 
the last of the former series, was promptly placed 
in the Index. 

A RARE volume, printed at Boston by B. Green 
iv 1720, entitled ‘“* Zhe Indian Primer, and Milk for 
Babes,” was sold at Messrs. Puttick and Simpson’s, 
on Thursday, for £50, 


Hontoway's Pitus.—The Hour of Danger.— Disease 
commonly comes on with slight symptoms, which, if 
neglect<d, inevease in severity, and thus beeome danger: 
ous—a condition which betrays the grossest remissnes3— 
when these Pills, faken in accordance with their accom- 
panying directions, would not oaly have cheekel, but 
conquered the incipient disorder, Patients daily forward 
etails of the most remarkable and instructive cases in 
which timely attention to Holloway’s advice has un- 
doubtedly saved them from severe illness. ‘ucse Pills 
act primarily on the digestive organs, which they stimu- 
late when slow and imperfect; and, secondly, upon the 
blood, which is thoroughly purified by tiem, wheneo is 
derived the general tone they impart, and their power of 
subjugating hypochondriacism, dyspepsia, and nervous 
complaints, 
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Religious Intelligence, 


MANCHESTER NEW COLLEGE. 


The Annual Examination was held in University 
Hall on Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday. The 
following is the programme of the proceedings :— 


Monpay. 

Junior Hebrew. 
- Histery of Doctrines (Junior). 
~ Latin. 

Sermon (Mr. Tarrant), John xx. 11-14, “ The Risen 
Lord.” . 

Sermon (Mr. Gow), Luke iv. 4, ‘‘ Bread of Life.” 

Junior Mental Philosophy. 

Sermon (Mr. Anthony), Is, lvi. 7, “ The House of 
Prayer.” 

Reading in Philo. 

Sermon (Mr, Whitehead), Psalin xvi, 6, ‘Self 
Sacrifice.” 

TUESDAY. 

Middle Hebrew. 

Introduction to Theology. 

Sermon (Mr, Herford), Psalm ¢. 2, “The Religious 
Life.” 

Senior Greek. 

Sermon (Mr. Robinson), Psalm xlii. 5 ‘‘ Rest in 
God.” 

Sermon (Mr. Tayler), Rey. ii. 10, ‘Faithful till 
death.” 

Introduction to Comparative Religion. 

New Testament (Gospels). 

Sermon (Mr. Moore), ‘‘The Fatherhood of God.” 

WuDNESDAY. 

Senior Hebrew. 

Mental Philosophy. 

Ecclesiastical History. 

Sermon (Mr. Theophilus), Luke x. ‘Parable of the 
Good Samaritan.” 

History of Doctrines (Senior). 

Ethics. 

Sermon (Mr. Waid), Psalm xlvi. 10, ‘‘ Repose in 
God.” 


The Rey. H. W. Crossxny, LL.D., delivered tho 
Address to the Students on Wednesday, at the 
conclusion of the Hxamination, when several ladios 
were added to the audience. 

Among those present during the examination were 
Joseph Lupton, Hsq., President; D. Ainsworth, 
Esq., M.P., Treasurer; Rey. H. 1. Dowson, B.A., 
and Mr. R. D, Darbishire, B.A., Secretaries; the 
Rey. H. W. Crosskey, LL.D., Visitor ; the Rev. Dr, 
Martineau, Principal; the Revs. Professor Car- 
penter, M.A., J. Drummond, LL.D., C. B. Upton, 
B.A., B.Se.; the Revs, Dr. Sadler, T. L. Marshall, 
H. Solly, H.5. Solly, R. Shaen, Dr. Freeman Clarke 
(Boston, U.S.), W. H. Channing, J. KE. Odgers, A. 
W. Worthington, J. Worthington, W. M. Ainsworth, 
D. Agate, 8. A. Steinthal, C. J. Street, P. M. Hig- 
ginson, C. T. Poynting, R. A. Armstrong, P. H. 
Wicksteed, J. T. Whitehead, C. C. Coe, E.S. Howse, 
H. Ierson, C. H. Dall (Calcutta); and Messrs. 
R. Greg, B. Heape, Professor Poynting (Mason 
College, Birmingham), Rupert Potter, T. Ashton, 
J. Wellings, Herbert New, I. M. Wade, H, Jeffery, 
A. Higginson. 

—_>—_—_ 


TRUSTEES MERTING, 


The annual meeting of trustees was held in 
University Hall on Thursday morning, The Presi- 
dent, Josnpn Lupron, Hsq., took the chair, and 
forty-one trustees were present. 

The Sucrerary (Mr, R. D. Darbishire) read an 
abstract of the minutes of the last annual meeting 
on the 19th January, and the subsequent minutes 
of committee, which were confirmed on the motion 
of Mr. Hwapn, seconded by the Rev. T. L. Man- 
SHALL. 

The Princrpan (Dr. Martineau) read the report 
respecting the students. It referred to the death 
of Mr, Sydney Oliver, B.A., during the latter part 
of the session, leaving a young widow. It was also 
stated that one of the outgoing students, Mr. D, 
Theophilus, M.A., had given up the intention at pre- 
sent of entering the ministry. 

The Rey. R. A. Arusrrone moved a resolution 
expressing the grateful appreciation of the trustees 
of the labours of the professors, and their thanks to 
the Rey. H. W. Crosskey, LL.D., for his valuable 
address, which he was requested to allow to be 
printed. He spoke of the freshness of the address, 
and the new point of view it represented, which 
made it as interesting to tho,old students as to the 
new. 

Mr. I. M, Wane seconded the resolution, which 
was carried unanimously, and was acknowledged by 
the President on behalf of Dr. Crosskey, who was 
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unable to be present, on account of pressing engago- 
ments at home, 

The customary college certificates were granted to 
Mr, Waid and Mr. Thecphilus on the completion of 
their course, 

The Rey. C. T. Poyntiya, B.A., read a report on 
the Local Theological Examinations, the results of 
which have already been announced in these columns. 
It was stated that these examinations would be held 
this year, but that unless there were a greater num- 
ber of candidates in future, the number haying fallen 
from fifty-nine in 1877 to only twelve this year, they 
would be discontinued, 

The customary certificates were granted to the 
candidates who had passed this examination. 

The Rey. P. H. WicxsteEp moved and Mr, Russrnn, 
Martingav seconded, that Mr, Poynting’s report be 
received, which was carried. 

Professor CarpuntEr reported that his prize of 
£5 offered for the best essay on Comparative Re- 


ligion was divided between Mr. Tarrant and Mr. 
Travers Herford. 


SPECIAL REPORT. 

Mr, R. D. Danzisuren then brought up the special 
report of the Committee, relating, first, to the trans- 
fer of University Hall to the College, and, secondly, 
to the new regulations respecting the admission of 
students. Mr. Darbishire moyed that the draft 
trust deeds, laid before the Trustees relating to the 
transfer, be approved. 

Mr. W. Suan seconded the motion, and entered 
into detail respecting the proceedings which had 
been taken so far by the Trustees of tho Hall, 

The resolution was carried unanimously. 

The Rev. H. E, Dowson, on behalf of the Com- 
mittee, next moved “‘ That the new regulations re- 
lating to the students be adopted, to come inio force 
from the commencement of the Session 1882-3.” 

The Rey. C. T. Porntine seconded the resolution, 
A discussion followed, on purely academical matters, 
in which Professor Carpenter, the Rev. J. E. Odgers. 
Mr, Russell Martineau, and Professor J, H, Poynting 
took part. 

Mr. Dowson then moved a resolution respecting 
the exhibitions to students in the Hall and residing 
in London, and for undergradutes who pursue their 
studies elsewhere than at University College, 
London. He entered at some length into an ex- 
planation of the regulations which have been laid 
before the trustees in a special report. Reference 
was especially made to the appointment of Pro- 
fessor Henry Morley as Principal, and the valuable 
suggestions he had made in framing the new 
regulations. 

Mr, B. Huapn seconded the resolution. 

Mr, Wann raised a question respecting the con- 
stitution of the College as an institation for the 
advancement of theological learning. 

Dr, Manrinuav pointed out that Mr. Wade’s pro- 
position was beyond discussion at this meeting, as 
they had received the College under this con- 
stitution, and he wished to know whether Mr. Wade 
would propose a creed tobe imposed on the pro- 
fessors and students, and suggested that he should 
go to the annual meetings at Manchester and raise 
this question, 

The Rey. 8. A. Srumruan then moved certain 
amendments to the general scheme, of which he had 
given notice, the principal drift of which was to 
oppose the scheme of compulsory residence in the 
Hall imposed upon the students. 

Mr. BR. D, Darsisuire seconded the amendments 
as one of the trustees and not as secretary, differing 
from the majority of the committee on the point of 
compulsory residence, 

The Rey, J. T. WurrrnEan supported the amend- 
ments, the Rey, J. EH. Opanrs gave his general 
adhesion to the general scheme of the committee, 
the Rey. J. Wricur also generally supported Mr. 
STEINTHAL’s views, but the Rey. Dr. Marrinzavu 
thought it too late to alter the plan of the Com- 
mittee as the whole basis of the transfer of the 
Hall was that the Manchester New College students 
would reside in the Hall. Under the present cir- 
cumstances he thought it desirable to make resi- 
dence compulsory. After some further discussion, 
and some modifications made in the original reso- 
lutions, Mr, Steinthal withdrew his amendments and 
the resolutions proposed on behalf of the Commit- 
tee were carried with only one dissentient. The 
most important‘points in the resolutions were carried 
in the following form :—‘ Every Divinity student 
will be required to reside in the Hall wnless ea- 
emption be granted in particular cases by the Com- 
mittee,” and that ‘Such students as reside in 
London, but notin the Hall, may attend the Hall 
as day boarders on the Hall terms.” 
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The students who had not completed their ourge 
were readmitted. 

Applications were received from J, W. Myers, of 
Durham, for the first theological year; Mr. Tarrant 
to be allowed another year’s free admission to 
classes ; Mr. Felix Taylor, Mr. Emmanuel Thomas, 
who have matriculated at London University ; Mr, 
J. D. Strong, of the Home Missionary Board, sub- 
ject to his matriculating in January next; Mr. 
Arthur Smith, son of the Rey. E. Smith, of Notting- 
ham, who matriculated with honours at London 
University ; Mr. Murray Blair, of Belfast, who has 
also matriculated in honours, The Rey. W. Lazen- 
by, of Newchurch, was admitted free to lectures. 

A yote of thanks to the President, on the motion 
of Dr. Manrinnau, seconded by the Rey. H, Terson, 
brought the proceedings to a close. 


——_-—_—_ 


THE STUDENTS’ DINNER. 

This annual festive meeting of the past and 
present students of the College was held on Wed- 
nesday evening, at the Inus of Court Hotel. About 
seventy dined together, under the genial presidency 
of the Rey. Jonn Wnicur, B.A,, the oldest student 
present. Several ladies and friends of the College 
joined the company, Among the sentiments spoken 
to. after the usual loyal toast were, ‘‘ Tho House 
of Commons,” responded to by the Vice-Chairman, 
Mr. D. Arnswortn, M.P., Treasurer of the College ; 
‘Manchester New College,” responded to by Pro- 
fessor Estrin Carpenter; “The Old Students,” 
proposed by Mr. Lupron, President of the College, 
and responded to by tho Rey. T. L. Manrsnarz; 
“The Present Students,” to which Mr. Warp, the 
senior student, responded; ‘ The Chairman,” pro- 
posed by the Rey. R. A. Anmsrrone, and “ The 
Visitors,” proposed by Mr. J. S, Ariyswortu, and 
responded to by Mr, Hurszrt Naw, 


—_—_——- - 


DEDICATION SERVICE. 

On Thursday evening a Dedication Service was 
held at Little Portland-street Chapel, to welcome 
into the ministry the senior student, Mr. Waid. 
Mr. D. Theophilus, the only other student 
who has completed his course, is not at present 
about to enter the ministry, but was present on the 
occasion, ag also were all the other students. There 
were a large and deeply-interested congregation. 
The Rey. Professor Drummonp, LL.D., opened the 
service by giving out hymn 506, and reading a por- 
tion of St. Luke xii., after which he offered up the 
dedicatory prayer. Hymn 308 was then sung. 

Dr, Marrinuau, the Principal of the College, then 
delivered an address, dedicating the senior student, 
Mr. Waid, to the work of the ministry, to which that 


‘gentleman made a suitable reply. 


The Rev. 8. A. Sreryruanu then welcomed Mr, 
Waid into the ministry, offering the right hand of 
fellowship. 

This very interesting service was brought to a 
close with Hymn 212, and prayer and benediction. 

The hymns were taken from ‘‘ Hymns for the 
Christian Church and Home.” 


UNIVERSITY HALL. 
ANNUAL MERTING. 

The annual general meeting of proprietors was 
held on Thursday afternoon, Present: Mr. 
Wixuu1am Suaen, M.A., in the chair, and the Revs. 
Dr. Sadler, P. M. Wicksteed, J, Hstlin Carpenter, 
KH. S. Howse, T. L. Marshall, Henry Solly, Dendy 
Agate, W. M. Ainsworth, J. H, Odgers, R. A. Arm- 
strong, J. I. Whitehead, R. Crompton Jones, R. 
Shaen, P. M. Higginson, H. Enfield Dowson ; 
Messrs, W. L. Carpenter, OC. J. Murch, W. A. 
Sharpe, Russell Scott, T. Smith Osler, H. R. Greg, 
R. Harrop, P. Lawford, W. Blake Odgers, Talfourd 
Ely, W. F. Blake, H. W. Gair, J. Thornely, W. 
Thornely, D, Martineau, David Ainsworth, M.P., 
W. P. Price end HE. A. Wurtzburg, Secretary, 

The minutes of the special general meeting held 
on the 2nd June were read, confirmed, and signed 
by the chairman. The annual report of the council 
of the 7th inst. was then read. ‘Ihe audited state- 
ment of accounts and the auditors’ report were read 
and adopted. 

The Cuarnman read the resolution passed that day 
at a meeting of the Trustees of Manchester New 
College. The resolutions effecting the tranfer 
of the Hall to the College were then moved by 
Mr. Ronzrt Harrop, seconded by the Rev. Pure 
WickstEEp and curried unanimously. 

A vote of thanks to the Council of the past two 
years and the Transfer Committee was then carried, 
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as also a vote of thanks to the chairman, moved by 
Mr. D. Martineau, seconded by Mr. T. 8. Ostzr. 

The Rev. R. C. Jones moved:—‘ That the 
cordial thanks of the meeting be given to Professor 
Beesly for his zealous and generous devotion to the 
interests of the Hall during the last twenty-five 
years, and that the meeting regret that the time has 
now arrived at which their connection with him must 
cease.” The motion was seconded by the Rev. J. 
E. Opexrrs, and supported by the Rev. H. Enrre,p 
Dowson, and all these gentlemen as old students of 
the dall bore testimony to the high moral and in- 
tellectual standard the Principal bad maintained, 
and the great value of his services. 


> —___ 


BRITISH AND FOREIGN UNITARIAN 
ASSOCIATION. 


The first Council Meeting for the current session 
was held at the offices of the Association on Mon- 
day. D. Marzineav, Esq., one of the Vice-Presi- 
dents, in the chair. There were also present the 
Revs. R. Spears, T. LL. Marshall, R. Shaen, W. C. 
Bowie, W. J. Odgers, W. H. Channing, J. Worthing- 
ton, E. M. Geldart, Dr. Carpenter, F.R.S., C.B. ; 
Messrs. Jeffery, J. T. Preston, F. Collier, B. K. 
Spencer (Southampton), W. Barrow, F. Nettlefold, 
W. Shaen, T. C. Clarke, I. M. Wade, and the Secre- 
tary (Rev. H. Ierson). 

The minutes of the last meeting were read by 
the Secretary ; and also the following report of the 
Executive Committee to the Council, On the mo- 
tion of the Chairman, seconded by Mr. JEFFERY, 
the report was received 


Report. 


The Committee congratulate the Council and the As- 
sociation upon the many hopeful auspices with which 
the work of the New Year is begun. They notice 
especially the sign of increased interest in the marked 
improvement in the amount of the annual collection, 
and they enter upon their duties with encouragement 
in the pleasant recollection of the large attendances and 
the cordial and united feeling manifested at all the 
recent meetings. 

In accordance with the wish expressed by the’ mem- 
bers present at the late annual meeting a message of 
fraternal greeting was sent by telegraph to the meeting 
of the Protestantenverein of Germany, which was 
being held on the same day at Goslar. 

The addition agreed upon to the first resolution, 
passed at the annual meeting, affirming the principle 
that the profession of Atheism should not deprive any 
citizen of his civil rights, including that of representing 
his fellow-citizens in Parliament if duly elected, and 
directing the Committee to take every fitting opportun- 
ity to petition both Houses of Legislature in that sense, 
has been duly entered on the minutes and ordered to 
be published in the record of proceedings to be issued 
with the annual report. Among the sub-committees 
which have been appointed for particular objects is one 
specially concerned wlth questions of civil rights, whose 
first duty will be to consider in what manner the reso- 
lution of the annual meeting will best be carried out. 

The Committee would recommend to the Council to 
authorise the taking of the necessary steps to amend 
the rules respecting nominations to the Council and 
the Executive Committee. They are of opinion that in 
regard to both, the entire list of nominations ought to 
he laid before the Council at its last meeting before the 
Annual Meeting, so that they may be duly considered 
in the drawing up of the lists to be nominated at the 
Annual Meeting in the name of the Council. It is 
obviously desirable that the vice-presidents and home 
correspondents should be nominated on some principle 
well understood as recognised by the Council itself, 
and one that shall at least contribute to render the 
Council as nearly as possible representative of the en- 
tire constituency of the Association. 

The Committee fully recognise the importance of the 
resolution which-was adopted at the last Council meet- 
ing on the motion of Mr, Edwin Ellis, tbat they should 
be asked to consiter and report on ‘‘ the practicability 
of an organised effort for giving services in some of the 
centres of trade, especially in London, and as to the 
desirability of raising a special fund for the support of 
such effort.”” They have accordingly taken the matter 
into consideration, and have invited the co operation of 
the London District Society in the inquiry. A delegation 
from that Society has been appointed to meet them in 
a special Conference which will shortly be held on this 
subject. 

The Committee are happy to report that three gentle- 
men, members of the Council, bave intimated their 
intention to visit the United States and to be present 
at Saratoga in September, at the meetings of the 
National American Conference. They suggest to the 
Council the formal appointment of these gentlemen to 
represent the Association on that occasion. 

The Annual Report is usually posted to our sub- 
scribers only ; it is intended to send it for the present 


year to the much larger circle of known liberal friends | T. L, Marshall and Dr, Carpenter took part, the | appointed president, freely interchanged ovinions 


with an appeal for new annual subscriptions in aid of 
the Association. 

The Resolution having been adopted at the Annual 
Meeting that Dr. James Freeman Clarke should be 
requested to allow his admirable sermon to be published, 
the Committee were happily enabled with Dr. Clarke’s 
kind consent to place it at once in the hands of the 
printers. -It was therefore issued without delay and at 
the singularly low price of one penny, a large edition 
having been ordered. The Committee trust that it will 
be generally seen that a discourse so well adapted to 
enlighten the public mind as to the true aims and spirit 
of Unitarianism ought to be largely subscribed for by 
alour congregations for giving away on a wide scale 
throughout the country, and that advantage will be 
immediately taken of their liberal offer to forward 
carriage free fifty copies for three shillings and a hundred 
for five shillings. 

The Committee have ordered the issue of a cheap 
edition of Dr. Smith’s “Texts and Margins of the 
Revised New Testament bearing upon points of Doctrine.” 
It is now to be obtained post free, in a neat paper 
cover, at threepence per copy. They have also ordered 
to be sold in the Rooms and placed in the catalogue a 
work upon the same subject by the Rev. Alexander 
Gordon, M.A., entitled ‘‘ Christian Doctrine in the 
Light of New Testament Revision,” price one shilling. 

A grant has been made to the Rev. J. Davies, of 
Alltyplaca, in consideration of services conducted by 
him at Cwmmawrdhu. A grant of books has been sent 
to Mr. Winning to assist him in his lay services at 
Cheadle, and to Mr, Wallace of Keady, co. Armaga, 
Treland, for the library of a small* society of inquirers 
which has recently been formed in that place. Tracts 
have been sent to Rev. W.C. Bowie, of Stamford- 
street, and to Rev. W. R. Shanks, for use in house to 
house visitation at Blackfriars and King’s Lynn, to 
Rev. T, Pipe for his services at Lye Waste, and to Mr. 
J. H. Cliff, of Torquay, and Rey. A. Webster, of Glas- 
gow, for distribution at open air services. Books have 
been sent also to inguirers at Sierra Leone, and in 
Canada, to Ontario and to St. John’s College, Winnipeg, 
Manitoba. 

AMENDMENT OF RULES, 

Mr. Susann proposed the following resolution, 
which was seconded by Mr. Cuarxe and earried 
unanimously, ‘‘ That it is desirable to amend Rules 
10 and 19 so as to provide that all nominations for 
membership of the Council shall be made in time 
to be laid before the Council at its last meeting, and 
that the Committee be requested to report thereon 
to the next meeting of the Council.” 


THE AMERICAN NATIONAL CONFERENCE, 

On the motion of Mr. Pruston, seconded by the 
Rev. W. H. Cuannina, it was resolved unanimously 
that the Council is gratified to learn that three of 
its members, Dr. W. B. Carpenter, the Rev. J. Page 
Hopps and the Rev. A. Chalmers, are about to visit 
the United States, and will be present at the meet- 
ing of the American National Conference of the 
Unitarian and other Christian Churches in Sara- 
toga in September next, and hereby request them to 
express to the Conference as representatives of the 
Association its cordial good wishes. 


DR. DEWEY’S WORKS. 

The Rey. T. L. Marsnann moved, and the Rev. 
W. H. Cuannina seconded, ‘‘ That the Executive 
Committee be instructed to open communications 
with the Committee of the American Association 
respecting a possible cheap reprint of the whole 
or a portion of the works of the late Orville Dewey, 
D.D., including unpublished works.” After some 
remarks in support of the motion by Messrs. 
Spears, Bowie, and Worthington, the motion was 
carried unanimously. 

The dates of the next three Council meetings for 
the year were fixed as follows : October 25, January 
17, and April 11. 

The Secretary read a communication from the 
Rey. E, Turland, of Mossley, respecting the Uni- 
tarians or ‘ Truthseekers” of Sweden, whose 
forthcoming meetings in September he purposed 
attending. On the motion of the Rey. J. Worruina- 
ron, seconded by the Rev. R. Spuans, it was agreed 
that a message of sympathy with the Swedish Unit- 
arians be conveyed to them through Mr, Turland.- 

Mr. Sprans after a brief explanatory statement 
of the movement initiated by the Committee of the 
London District Unitarian Society to form an 


evening congregation and Sunday-school at the} 


General Baptist Chapel, Deptford, suggested that 
the question of providing aminister be referred to 
the Executive Committee. This was seconded by 
Mr. Bowrs, and carried. 

The Rev. R. Suarn drew attention to the large be- 
quest of £5,000 to the Scottish Unitarian Associa- 
tion, and the favourable opportunity created thereby 
for renewed missionary effort. A discussion took 
place, in which the Revs. R. Spears, W. C. Bowie, 


latter gentleman giving an interesting account of 
the state of theological parties in Scotland, and 
stating that he looked with more hope to the pro- 
gress of liberal views in the Established Church 
as indicated by ‘‘Scotch Sermons” than to the 
propagation of Unitarian views as such. The 
Scotch public is drifting away from Calvinism. 
Even in the Free Church and other communions 
there was remarkable progress of opinion. They 
were indisposed to revise the ‘‘ standards,” because 
they were afraid their congregations would throw 
them on one side and drift into unbelief. Mr. 
Jeffery confirmed Dr, Carpenter’s views from his 
own personal experience as a lecturer in connection 
with Owenism in Scotland forty years ago, but was 
of opinion tbat the large class, especially of Scottish 
artisans who had given up all interest in the 
churches, presented an important field for Unita- 
rian missionary effort. On the motion of the Rey. 
R. Swann, seconded by Mr. Bowr, it was re- 
solved :—‘‘ That the Executive Committee be in- 
structed to consider the present position of Uni- 
tarianism in Scotland, with the view of promoting 
increased missionary action throughout the country.” 


THE PROVINCIAL ASSEMBLY OF 
LANCASHIRE AND CHESHIRE. 


Last week we gave an account of the business 
meeting of the Assembly, which met at Chowbent 
cn Thursday, the 15th inst. We were obliged to 
postpone, however, the address delivered by the 
venerable president, the Rey. William Gaskell, M.A., 
which we now subjoin. 


THE PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS. 

The President said that one great object, he took 
it, of their annual assembly was to exchange 
brotherly sympathies and strengthen each other’s 
hands for the high and holy work in which they 
were engaged. And good reason they had, it 
seemed to him, to bid one another to be of good 
courage and “ bate not a jot of heart or hope,” but 
steer right onward in the course they had been 
pursuing. 

THE NATIONAL CONFERENCE, 

A short time ago a Bampton lecturer who, treat- 
ing of Unitarianism, spoke of it ina more candid 
spirit than was usually done, remarked that he 
believed it was generally acknowledged to be a 
fading body; and more recently a writer in one of 
the religious periodicals declared that as a sect they 
were evidently dying out. If those onlookers could 
have been present at the*National Conference of . 
Free Church in Liverpool he thought they would 
have felt constrained to admit that they had arrived 
at a somewhat false conclusion—(applause). It 
was undoubtedly the largest and most successful 
gathering of Liberal Christians ever held in the 
United Kingdom, and such as only a few years 
ago could not possibly have been obtained. The 
tone and spirit of the meeting on all three days was 
everything that could be desired, and well fitted to 
make them thank God and take courage. They in- 
contestibly showed that, so far from being in astate 
of decline, their churches were slowly but surely 
growing in strength, and preparing to exert a 
much greater influence on behalf of free thought 
and rational religion than they had ever exerted 
before. A subject of no little importance was 
brought under consideration by Mr. Rawson in his 
able and telling paper, showing the need which 
existed for a ministers’ sustentation fund. A good 
beginning of this was made by a few generous lay- 
men who were present, and there was every reason 
to hope that such a sum would be raised by tho 
committee which was appointed as would afford 
means of lessening the cares and anxieties of a 
number of excellent men, whose inadequate salaries 
could vot but to some extent interfere with the full 
and satisfactory discharge of their duties—(ap- 
plause). Although a large portion of the subjects 
discussed were—perhaps necessarily so—like the 
one which he had just alluded to, of a denomina- 
tional character, one gratifying feature of the con- 
ference was that there should have been an orthodox 
minister such as Mr. Wood, of Leicester, willing to 
take part in its proceedings, This was one indication 
among others of the change which was taking place 
in the feelings entertained towards them as Liberal 
Christians, and that they were coming to be no 
longer regarded as such desperate heretics as they 
had been, Another similar indication they had in 
the half yearly meetings of the Fraternal Union in 
Manchester, at which Independent and Baptist 
winisters, and heterodox ones like himself, who was 
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upon subjects of theological and general interest. 
Such things as these surely might lead them to 
hope the time was not far distant when the odious 
assumptions of superiority in which religious pro- 
fessors had too generally indulged, as if they had a 
monopoly of the truth and the guardianship of the 
heavens, would cease, and all who called themselves 
Christ's should treat one another as fellow-labourers 
jn the same vineyard, and rejoice in the success of 
each other’s work—(applause). 


DR. ALLON’S ADDRESS. 

In October last, at the jubilee meeting of the 
Congregational Union in Manchester, Dr, Allon de- 
livered an address on ‘‘ The Church of the Future,” 
in which he gave considerable attention to what he 
called rational theology; by which he evidently 
meant their (Unitarian) liberal faith. Several of 
the representations which Dr. Allon made of this 
serve to show how necessary it still was, notwith- 
standing all that they had done in this direction, to 
make known what their views really were and what 
was their position in the Christian world. Thus, 
for instance, in characterising this rationalistic theo- 
logy, Dr. Allon said: “It wins only the suffrages 
of the speculative. Men who seek for working 
power in religious life turn away from it. The 
multitude, in their practical religious needs, almost 
instinctively recoil from its barren metaphysic. 
We neyer find the records in its history, ‘ The 
common people heard it gladly,’ Intellectual power 
and acquirement are with it; oratory is with it. 
Why cannot it establish itself in permanent form ? 
It has the anomalous and fatal defect of popular 
powerlessness, popular incongruity.” If any 
refutation of this charge were needed, it would be 
sufficient to refer to their various working-class 
congregations, such as those of Miles Platting and 
Ardwick, which showed signs of true religious life, 
and which, having outgrown their present habitats, 
there was every reason to expect would, before next 
assembly, have been transferred to handsome and 
spacious churches, where they might carry on 
their work even more successfully than they had 
hitherto done—(applause). 


SCHOOLS AND A CONFIRMATION SERVICE. 

Whilst touching on building, he must not omit to 
mention, as a subject for congratulation, that since 
the last assembly excellent schools had been erected 
at Denton, Dukinfield, and Upper Brook-street, 
Manchester, and opened, he was happy to say, free 
from debt—(applause). It was greatly to be desired 
that their more educated and intellectual young 
men and women should take an active interest in 
the work of the Sunday-school, and make it what it 
ought to be, the porch of the Church. A Man- 
chester clergyman a few days ago observed that ‘‘ if 
they wanted to know ,the primary reason why so 
many of their scholars fell away in after years they 
would find it in the vague and indefinite teaching 
which prevails in too many of their Sunday- 
schools,” The same, he (Mr, Gaskell) was inclined 
to think, might be said of most of their own schools 
too. He held that those of every denomination 
were justified in teaching what seemed to them 
Christian doctrines and principles. Churehmen 
were entitled to recommend the views and discipline 
of the Establishment ; Wesleyans were justified in 
enforcing the tenets and practices of Methodism; 
and so in like manner he claimed for themselves the 
- right to inculcate what they believed to be Christian 
truth and duty. From this not being done 
hundreds passed through their schools who never 
became in any way whatever attached to their 
churches, They were so afraid of indoctrinating 
them with sectarianism, that they left them without 
any definite views whatever, and in consequence 
they were easily drawn away from them by various 
influences into other religious connections, Feeling 
this nine years ago he ventured to suggest that it 
might be of advantage if they were to introduce 
jnto their churches something in the form of con- 
firmation services for the young. It appeared to 
him that, without making it at all like a narrow 
creed, a short catechism might be drawn up, setting 
forth simply and clearly the leading points of their 
faith, which might be used in preparing the young 
for such a service as he had in view. Four years 
later—they always moved slowly—he had the 
pleasure of taking part at Park-lane in a service of 
the kind which he contemplated, to which he 
thought the sturdiest Nonconformist minister among 
them could not have objected. Last April he 
gladly acceded to Mr. Fox’s request that he would 
agai join with him in conducting a similar service, 
and most gratifying was it to learn how satisfactory 
were the results of that in which he had taken part 


five years before. At the National Conference a 
feeling was manifested in favour of such a service 
as he alluded to, and he could not but think that if 
it were generally adopted by their churches it would 
help in binding their young people to them, and 
bringing them to recognise their obligations ag those 
who had pledged their allegiance to Christ. 


CONGREGATIONAL CENSUS, 

Five years ago he threw out a suggestion which 
still seemed to him worth considering; namely, 
that the societies connected with the Assembly 
should be induced, if possible, to send to it each 
year a short report of their position, of the state 
of their schools and other institutions, and what 
they were doing for the furtherance of the cause 
which they were formed to promote. He knew 
that the return of numbers might not be a just 
criterion of their spiritual condition, and that 
there were results which could not be tabulated in 
figures; but still such reports as he contemplated 
would afford some means of comparing the state of 
each society from year to year, and seeing wherein 
it had succeeded and wherein it had failed, and help 
in keeping it up to its proper work. It would he a 
means, too, he thought, of calling out a common 
interest in the wellbeing and welldoing of their 
scattered congregations, and giving to them more 
of that unity which they needed ; it would also add, 
he was persuaded, no little to their support. He 
asked them, therefore, again to take the subject into 
their consideration, 


THE PRESENT DUTY. 

With regard to their position among the churches, 
he thought there could be no doubt in the mind of 
anyone who knew what was taking place in the re- 
ligious world that the views they (the Unitariars) 
had long held were gaining ground in other bodies, 
that they exerted an influence quite out of propor- 
tion to their numerical strength. But this should 
not be a reason with them to do less for the promo- 
tion of those views, but an encouragement to do 
more, They had never yet done full justice to 
them—neyer yet had the courage of their convic- 
tions. Everywhere there were signs of dissatisfac- 
tion with the cold, hard, cruel creeds which were 
framed in days of monkish darkness. Many openly 
and more secretly were renouncing those creeds and 
sighing for a faith more simple and rational, more 
tender and loving, more honourable to God, and 
more in harmony with the nature which He had 
given them. Such a faith they (the Unitarians) 
believed they had to offer—one that deserved to be 
called Gospel, good news. Where was their Chris- 
tian love if they were at no pains to make known 
their faith? There had been too much amongst 
them of what he once ventured to call a morbid 
dread of sectarianism—they had been scared by the 
word. Surely if they loved truth as they ought 
they must do their best to put error out of the way. 
If they had a faith which they considered important 
enough to separate them from other Christian com- 
munities, and to lead them to form district churches, 
there was a clear call upon them to communicate it 
to others. If they had a gospel which they held to 
be peculiarly conducive to human liberty, progress, 
and welfare, they failed in their duty if they did not 
seek to diffuse it as far and wide as they could. 
This they might do without any bitter sectarian spirit, 
They need not to be narrow because they were 
truthful, They might be jealous in the advocacy 
of their own faith, and at the same time respectful 
to that of others. He confessed he often felt at a 
loss to know in what way it was that members 
among them justified themselves for the utter want 
of interest which they displayed in efforts that 
were made for the promotion of what they held to 
be Christian truth. They believed that they pos- 
sessed a purer faith than the majority of those 
around them, yet they never exerted themselves in 
any way to extend it. They knew the effect 
which Orthodoxy often had in burdening the minds 
of its professors with gloomy fears, and narrowing 
their sympathies and contracting their hearts; but 
they never moved one of their fingers to set them 
free from its influences. They knew that numbers, 
especially among the more intelligent artisans, were 
lost to Christianity and jits elevating influences, 
from the unreasonable form in which it had been 
presented to them; yet they never did anything to 
set it before them in a form that would be more 
satisfactory to their minds and more winning to 


their hearts, It was not for him to judge such, but, 
he repeated, he wondered in what way they justified 
to themselves [their indifference. As it seemed to 
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withhold it. If they had a light, they were not 
perforce to hide it under a bushel; if they had a 
talent they must not keep it laid up in a napkin. 
Oh, that all felt as they should the real nobleness of 
the work which was given them to do! How much 
more earnestly and zealously would they devote 
themselves to it! In other bodies, more especially 
in the Establishment, the laity were beginning to 
take a more active part in religious matters than 
they had ever done before; and greatly was it to 
be desired that the laymen of their own congrega- 
tions would do the same. It was impossible to 
think that in these days, with the constant demand 
of every kind which were made upon him, a minister 
could do all that ought to be done in connection 
with them for the promotion cf truth and 
righteousness. If he could it would not be well 
that he should. It was good for the spiritual life of 
everyone that he should share in this work—nay, 
the probability was that if he was not trying to 
extend his religion to others, it was dying out in 
himself, The Methodists in the earlier and better 
periods of their history set a good example in this 
respect—they acted on the principle, unquestion- 
ably a just one, that every member of a Church, be 
his place or position what it might, had some in- 
fluence which be was bound to use for the spiritual 
benefit of others. The result was that their cause 
rapidly triumphed over the indifference and hosti- 
lity of society, and they became a great religious 
power in the world. Why should not those who 
approved the broad and liberal views which they 
(Unitarians) held adopt the same course? Their 
work lay plainly before them, and he hoped the 
result of their assembling might be to make them 
gird themselves up for it afresh, and send every one 
of them, whether ministers or laymen, back to their 
several spheres of labour filled with a holier zeal to 
do what they could for the promotion of God’s truth 
and the advancement of man’s highest good. ‘ Let 
our light so shine before men that they, seeing our 
good works, may be led with us to glorify our Father 
who is in heaven.” 
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WESTERN UNITARIAN AND FREE 
CHRISTIAN UNION. 

The annual meeting of the above Union was 
held at Trowbridge, in the Conigre Church, on 
Thursday, June 15. Among those present were 
the Revs. A. N. Blatchford, B.A., Bristol; F. W. 
Stanley, Bath; J. Davies, M.A., Bridport; W. 
Robinson, Crewkerne; H. Austin, Cirencester; the 
Treasurer, Mr. W. Butcher, Bristol; the Secretary, 
Mr. C. Jecks, Clevedon; John Worsley, Esq., Bris- 
tol; and others. The business meeting was held in 
the Conigre at 3 p.m., Mr, FI’. Brown in the chair. 
After a short prayer by the Rev. W. Robinson the 
Secretary was requested to read his report, which 
contained a statement of the position of several of 
the churches in the Union ; after which the Treasurer 
presented his financial statement, which showed a 
balance in hand of £103 9s. 2d. It was then 
moved by John Worsuny, Esq., and seconded by 
the Rev. J. Davies, that the reports as read be 
adopted, which was carried. The reappointment 
of the committee and officers of last year, with the 
addition of the names of the Rev, T, Hincks, B.A., 
F.R.S., of Clifton, and Mr. W. C. Watkins, of 
Bristol, was moved by Mr. H. HE. Bounon and 
seconded by Mr. C. Burenss. This{being carried, 
the Secretary moved the adoption of certain reso- 
lutions prepared by him under the sanction of the 
Committee, which was seconded by the Rev. F. W. 
STANLEY, supported by the Rey. A. N. Buatcrrorp, 
and carried. 

A general discussion then took place as to the 
best means of extending the action of the Union 
and obtaining an increase in the funds. The Rev. 
W. Rosinson was of opinion that they should 
excite the interest of the young people in the work, 
urging the importance of small subscriptions. Mr. 
Jecks followed in a similar strain. The Rev. J. 
Daviss urged the necessity of greater faithfulness 
on the part of Unitarians to their opinions. The 
Rev. H. Austin described the work of the 
Association and the position of Unitarians 
generally to the church and the world. He said 
that the Union was a missionary society, and desired 
to do missionary work, 

The doings of the Salvation Army showed that 
the people needed religion, and it was most desirable 
for Unitarians to use every effort to bring the 
masses to a knowledge of their views and principles. 

At five o’clock a tea meeting, which was well 


him, if they believed they had a truth of any | attended, was held in the school-room, the appear- 
importance it was at their option to give or to| ance of which was rendered unusually attractive by 
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the manner in which it was decorated for the 
occasion. The tables were adorned with a splendid 
assortment of flowers, kindly provided by Messrs. 
Graham, Muspratt and others, the work of decora- 
tion being most ably and tastefully carried out by 
Mrs. Richmond, Messrs, Brown, Purnell, Norris, &e. 
In the evening a religious service, ably introduced 
by the Rey. F. W. Stanley, of Bath, was held in the 
Conigre Church, and an admirable and most effec- 
tive sermon was preached by the Rey. A. N. Blatch- 
ford of Bristol. The meeting was altogether fairly 
well attended and of a most enjoyable character. 


>—————— 


HOLBECK, NEAR LEEDS. 
NEW UNITARIAN CHAPEL AND SCHOOLS, 

On Saturday last the foundation-stones of a Unit- 
arian Chapel, and of schools adjoining, were laid 
at Holbeck, Leeds. Some thirty-seven years ago a 
mission on Dr. Tuckerman’s principle was com- 
menced in that part of the borough. At first wor- 
ship was held in a weaying-shed at the top of a 
high building at Holbeck Bridge, and a Sunday- 
school and night classes were conducted at the 
same place. By the aid of friends attending Mill 
Hill Chapel, Park-row, the congregation were en- 
abled in 1852 to erect a new chapel and schools in 
Mann’s-field, Holbeck. Ten years afterwards it was 
found necessary to enlarge the chapel. The schools 
were made a part of it, and a new school was built. 
At the close of another decade further accommoda- 
tion for worship was required, and a gallery was 
then added to the chapel. Three new class-rooms 
were also provided, and the schoolroom was con- 
siderably enlarged. Up to 1878 those who formed 
the congregation were only occasionally visited by 
the missionary, but in consequence of the many 
other missionary agencies which had in the mean- 
time been started in the district, and of the require- 
ments of the congregation, it was then arranged 
that the management of both chapel and schools 
should be handed over to the latter, and that the 
missionary should become their minister, Up to 
1862 almost every expense connected with the mis- 
sion had been borne by the Mill-hill friends ; but 
from then the Holbeck congregation, by degrees, 
took upon themselves the expenses, which have 
amounted to about £200 a year, and have for some 
years contributed £40 towards the minister’s salary, 
in addition to defraying the cost of special efforts. 
It has for some time past been apparent that fur- 
ther changes were requisite. The chapel wos un- 
comfortable, and had a not very attractive appear- 
ance; more school and class-room accommodation 
was needed ; and it was the intention of the con- 
gregation to become entirely independent. After 
due consideration it was decided to convert the 
chapel, with certain additions, into a school and 
class-rooms, and to build a new chapel. This work 
is now in progress, and Saturday was fixed upon as 
the day for the performance of the ceremonies 
above mentioned. The cost of the new buildings is 
estimated ’at £4,000. The congregation, which ig 
chiefly composed of working people, have promised 
to raiso £2,000 of this amount during the next five 
years, and the friends at Mill-hill will contribute 
the remainder. 

We understand there is to be a bazaar in No- 
vember next to assist the Holbeck congregation in 
raising their moiety of the expense and paying for 
a piece of land they have been obliged to purchase 
at a cost somewhat over £300. 

The buildings, when finished, will be very com- 
plete, comprising every requisite for the social and 
religious work connected with a modern church and 
schools. The church will provide accommodation 
for 500 persons, 400 of whom will be on the ground 
floor and 100 in the gallery at the end. It will also 
lave spacious vestibule, vestry, and organ chamber. 
The school premises will include a schoolroom 
about 9Oft. by 42It., eight class-rooms of various 
sizes, «nd conveniences for preparing teas, &c. 
The design of the church and school is in the early 
decorated period of Gothic. Hixternally the principal 
features will bo a double-arched entrance to both 
the charch and schools, a group of two traceried 
windows in the front gable of the church, and a life- 
size statue of the famous Dr. Priestley, the dis- 
coverer of oxygen, and once minister of Mill-hill 
Chapel. The school portion of the premises inter- 
nally will be very plain; but the church will be 
thoroughly ecclesiastical in its appearance, It will 
have a wide nave, separated by moulded stone 
arches from transepts and from a short chancel. 
The whole will be roofed over by a pitch-pine open- 
timbered roof. The buildings have been designed 
by Mr, J, W, Connon, F.R.I.B.A,, of Leeds, who is 
carrying out the work in conjunction with Mr, 0, F, 
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Wilkinson, also of Leeds. The contractors are Mr. 
Chas, Myers, mason; Mr. J. Hall Thorp, joiner ; 
Mr, J. Lindley, plumber ; Mr. James Season, slater ; 
Mr, J. Ripley, plasterer; and Messrs. Jackson and 
Co., painters, all of Leeds, 

The foundation stones were laid in the presence 
of a large number of spectators, including many of 
the members of the congregation and friends from 
Mill Hill. The ceremony in connection with the 
new chapel was performed by Mr, James Kitson. 
The proceedings, which were conducted by the mi- 
nister, the Rev. Iden Payne, were commenced with 
the singing of a hymn, and by prayer offered by the 
Rey. Charles Hargrove, M.A., of Mill Hill Chapel. 
Mr. Payne then briefly addressed the Assembly. 
He expressed his gratification that the work had 
been begun, and his hope that it would be brought 
to a successful conclusion, He earnestly prayed 
that when the chapel was erected they might be 
enabled to build up within its walls a living church, 
full of holy aspiration and beneficent deeds, and 
worthy of the zeal and sacrifices of those who 
began the work as a domestic mission many years 
ago, He trusted it would remain a missionary 
church, and that as years went on it might, through 
the blessing of God, be more and more conducive to 
the welfare of His children, and so tend to His 
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to the great utility of the schools in connec- 
tion with the chapel, and said he anticipated that 
they would prove in the future, as they had 
done in the past, a blessing to the district, 
He believed that Sunday-school work was entering 
upon quite a new phase. The work formerly done 
in the way of teaching reading, writing, &c., was 
now done in the week-day schools, and it now be- 
came the duty of the Sunday-school to pay more 
attention to the distinctively religious education of 
the young. He urged upon those connected with 
that school to labour on in the spirit of Jesus 
Christ ; to manifest that spirit in their own lives ; 
so that by their example they might make the 
school a constant feeder to the church, He had 
great pleasure in taking part in the proceedings 
of that day. He had taken a lively,interest in the 
cause at Holbeck from its very commencement, 
He had great reason to congratulate them on the 
progress they had already made, and he trusted, 
not only that the work that day commenced might 
be brought to a successful conclusion, but that with 
the new buildings the congregation might enter 
upon a much larger sphere of success and usefulness. 
After the ceremony the company adjourned to 
Zion School, where about 250 sat down to tea ; 
after which a public meeting was held under the 


glory. He called upon Mr. Joseph Winpenny, one 
of the deacons, who, on behalf of the Chapel Com- 
mittee, presented to Mr. Kitson a silver trowel and 
a beautiful mallet as mementoes of the ceremony 
about to be performed. 

Mr. Wiyrunny remarked that there was no 
doubt about the efficacy of Unitarianism; he had 
seen it displayed in life, and in the closing scenes 
of life. With reference to Mr. Kitson, he said he 
looked forward to a not very distant day when they 
would see him occupy a much higher position as a 
public man in the town than he did now. When 
that time arrived, he hoped Holbeck would be pre- 
pared to do its duty. 

Mr. Krrson, having duly laid the stone, using for 
the purpose the trowel and mallet presented to him, 
said he was surprised when he was asked to perform 
the ceremony, because he felt that there were those 
who had been working in the cause from the found- 
ation of the institution, and who were more entitled 
to the honour. He was proud to be entrusted with 
the duty, however. In the first place, his friend 
Mr. Joseph Lupton introduced him to publie life 


when he (the speaker) was comparatively a boy, by |- 


making him the treasurer of the Holbeck Domestic 
Mission. That was the first public duty offered to 
him, and he took it with great pride. It was a good 
work, and in undertaking it he followed men like 
Mr. Lupton, who had laboured assiduously, and to 
whom some rest was due, He was glad to lay the 
stone for another reason. The old school there re- 
called scenes the memory of which was very dear to 
him; and he knew that those he loved would wish 
that work to continue and prosper. He would refer 
to Mr. /Cliff, who was an earnest friend of that 
chapel and congregation, and who undoubtedly 
would have been there that day if it had pleased 
God to spare his life. As they were aware, the 
chapel and schools were the outcome of an anxious 
desire on the part of the congregation at Mill-hill to 
do something for their poorer and (at the time the 
mission was instituted) neglected brethren. Forty 
years ago, if one desired to see a lost and forlorn 
district, he was invited to come down to Holbeck. 
The sanitary condition of Holbeck had been 
materially improved through their domestic mission- 
aries calling the attention of the authorities to it. 
As to the change in the condition of the people he 
need say nothing. One had only to look around in 
order to see that there were in that district the ele- 
ments of an intelligent, industrious, self-supporting 
congregation. The success of the chapel had not 
been exclusively confined to its religious services, 
The active workers in connection with it had effected 
a great social improvement, By the evening classes 
and schools, and by weekly entertainments, the 
young people acquired an affection for and interest 
in the place which they would not have had had it 
been simply a Sunday meeting-place. The congre- 
gation was now putting forth an effort to make 
their church entirely self-supporting, and if they 
were successful, he believed they would have solved 
one of the great questions of the day—how to bring 
the working classes to public worship. He trusted 
that all the hopes cherished in regard to the chapel 
and schools would be abundantly realised. 

The foundation-stone of the school was afterwards 
laid by Mr, Joseph Lupton, to whom a silver trowel 
and mallet were presented for the purpose by Mr, 
Joshna Dixon, one of the school superintendents, 
Mr, Lupron, in his address to the assembly, pointed 


presidency of the Rev. Iden Payne. After singing 
a hymn and a fow introductory remarks by the 
Chairman, Mr. H. Hucxrrman proposed “That the 
thanks of this meeting be given to James Kitson, 
junr., Esq., J.P., and Joseph Lupton, Esq., J.P., 
for their kindness in laying the foundation stones 
this afternoon. This was seconded by Mr. Suxprr- 
LAND, and carried with great enthusiasm, 

Mr, Kirson and Mr, Lupron replied with such 
thoughful and stirring addresses as will long be 
remembered by those who had the privilege of 
listening to them, The Rev. CO, Hareroyr, M.A., 
followed, and in an eloquent speech proposed a 
resolution congratulating the friends at Holbeck on 
the commencement of the great work that day, and 
expressing the hope that it would be brought to a 
successful termination, Mr, Alderman Garmp, 
heartily seconded the resolution. He was inti- 
mately connected with the mission in its earliest 
days, and his interest in the cause at Holbeck re- 
mained unabated. 

Mr. Josuua Dixon replied on behalf of the Holbeck 

Congregation. 
Mr, J. A. Connon proposed, “ That this meeting 
recognises the valuable assistance of the ladies con- 
nected with the sewing meeting at Holbeck, and 
learns with pleasure that the ladies of the Mill Hill 
Congregation are co-operating with them in prepar- 
ing for the bazaar to be heldin November next, and 
tenders to them its warmest thanks.” In the course 
of his interesting speech he observed that he had 
a double interest in the work they had just begun. 
He had a great interest in the work they had. just 
begun. He had a great interest in it as being the 
architect, and also as being a Unitarian. Referring 
to the statue of Dr. Priestley, with which the church 
is to be adorned, he spoke of the work done by that 
great and good man, both as a theologian and a phi- 
losopher, and he was glad that the new church and 
school would in a sense be considered a memorial 
of him. He suggested that the building should be 
called by some name which would gerve to per- 
petuate his memory for future generations. 

The resolution was seconded by Mr. J. Spzncu, 

The Revs. KE. W. Horxinson and M. 8, Donzar, 
M.A., Messrs. Josepu Craven and P. Hatnalso ad- 
dressed the meeting, which, after the usual yotes of 
thanks, was concluded by singing and prayer, 


one 


Untverstry Hatt.—We have much pleasure 
in announcing that Mr. Henry Foster Morley, 
M.A., B.Sc., son of Professor Henry Morley, has 
been appointed Dean of University Hall.’ This 
removes an objection raised at the recent meet- 
ing of the Trustees of Manchester New College, 
arising from the fact that Professor Morley 
could not pledge himself constantly to reside in 
the Hall. 

Tun Lonpon Scroon Boarp at their meeting on 
Thursday discussed at considerable length the ques- 
toin of the recovery of arrears of school fees, The 
Bye Laws Committee presented a scheme having 
reference to the question, which they recommended 
should be tried as an experiment in lieu of the 
existing scheme. The principal proposition in 
connection with the scheme was that no child should 
under any circumstances be refused admission or 
be turned out of school for non-payment of fees, 
By large majorities this and other motions arising 
out of the scheme were approved, 
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Correspondence, 


THE RESURRECTION OF JESUS. 


TO THE EDITOR. 


Sm,—If Mr. Hadyn Williams has found help 
in the curious theories of C. C. Hennell and 
William Denton there may be others to whom 
they will bring welcome light, and one can have 
viothing but respect for Mr. Williams in his 
eagerness to serve the cause of truth. 

But with regard to these two particular 
theories I must say that they appear to me 
only worthy to be placed in a museum along with 
other interesting products of a crude rationalism. 
I have sufficient interest in Joseph of Arimathea 
to be glad thatit is not necessary to cast the slur 
on his character which Mr. Hennell’s theory im- 
plies. It isa relief also not be obliged to think 
that the belief of the disciples in their risen 
Master depended on any such doubtful trans- 
action. 

I should be ‘sorry for this correspondence 
to close without some suggestion that there 
is another position quite tenable, besides 
those of Mr. Orr and Mr. Williams, a 
position which I think is perfectly reasonable, 
and justified both by the records of that time 
which have come down to us and the experience 
of our own life. 

Mr. Williams says he felt convinced “that 
something had happened to account for the 
empty sepulchre.”’ Butis it so certain that the 
empty sepulchre is an historical fact? Iam not 
aware that Paul, the earliest witness at first 
hand, mentions it. It is true that he says of 
Christ ‘‘that he was buried; and that he hath 
been raised on the third day according to the 
Scriptures, and that he appeared to Cephas,” 
&e., but there is nothing to show that Paul re- 
garded this appearance as in any way different 
from the later appearance to himself, which 
took place (if it must be harmonised with the 
later tradition) after the ascension into heaven. 
There is nothing to show either that Paul ever 
cared to ask, or that those about him knew, 
what became of the body of Jesus when it was 
taken.down from the cross. ‘The only record of 
the empty sepulchre is in the concluding 
chapters of the gospels, which by their very 
minuteness of detail and their contradictions 
combined are stamped as later legends. 

Jé seems to me perfectly clear that itis not the 
fact (?) of the empty sepulchre that has to be 
accounted for, but, as Mr. Orr says in his 
letter, the fact of the belief in a risen Jesus. 
The belief in the risen body and all other 
material details, which must go along with it, 
would naturally follow among a people of 
vivid imagination, of unscientific habits of 
thought, eager to impress the minds of the 
unspiritual. So I should agree with Mr. 
- Hopps that what became of the body of Jesus 
is a matter of no consequence, especially as 
we can know nothing whatever about it. 

The real question then is, how the first revul- 
sion of feeling was effected in the disciples from 
despair to an assured confidence and triumphant 
hope, how they came to believe in the risen 
Christ. 

It would be presumptuous to claim to give a 
complete answer to this question. And I am 
the less troubled by this incapacity, because, 
explained or unexplained, the belief stands ag 
a fact, and owr belief not only in the rigen 
Christ, but in the life after death for all the 
sons of men rests on no single tradition of the 
past, but, if itis to be made the object of critical 
thought at all, on the right understanding of 
the constitution of our human nature, illumi- 
nated as it is by our faith in God. 

I wish merely to indicate a few thoughts 
which appear to me to lead to the most sgatis- 
factory position in regard to this question. 

And in the first place, those who dwell on the 
miracle of the Resurrection of Jesus as of such 
yital consequence in establishing our faith in 
the future life always appear to me to give far 
too little weight to the fact that Jesus himself 
believed in immortality, and often spoke to his 
disciples of the life after death. The belief in 
the other mansions of the Father’s house was 
very real to him, and are we to suppose that 
he made no impression on hig hearers? When 
he was no longer with them, would not these 
words of his come back to them in vivid memory 


and bring with them irresistible conviction of 
their truth P 

If any of the near disciples stood by the 
cross and watched that mortal struggle, I can- 
not but think that in that hour, when the silence 
came and the agony was passed, their faith 
awaken in new power. It is the experience of 
very many that faith in the abiding life of the 
spirit is never so strong as by the death-bed of 
a dear friend. Then we understand what the 
life is, and how this silent form was only its 
habitation for a time. And go would not the 
disciples, remembering all their master had suf- 
fered, and seeing that now the world had done 
its worst, turn round with triumph to preach 
the gospel of the risen Lord. The poor body 
was broken on the cross, but the truth remained, 
the kingdom was to come, the master had gone, 
as he had told them, to the Father. 

I cannot: see that more is needed to account 
for the faith of the disciples. We do not know 
that there was any sudden paroxysm in their 
mental condition, such as would have to be 
accounted for by a material fact, like an empty 
grave where they knew a body had been laid, or 
the reappearance of the living body, which had 
expired on the cross. ‘he fresh conviction may 
very well have come gradually like the dawning 
of new light, or the reawakening after sleep, and 
have been none the less strong and effective for 
that. 

What the exact course of their experience 
was I do not think we shall ever be able to say, 
but it seems to me most probable that something 
of what I have indicated was present in their 
thought. 

And then in the triumph of their faith, re- 
alising so vividly the fact that Jesus was not 
dead, it is no wonder that they had visions of 
Him in that form they had loved to look upon, 
and that they sometimes thought they heard 
Him speaking to them once more. 

Then how easily would grow up the stories of 
the re-appearance, with all the minute details 
of the later legends added by degrees, and be 
accepted without offence the more readily from 
the state of thought at that time. 

But these things I hold were the product of 
the initial faith, and not vice versa. 

I ought to apologise for sending you so im- 
perfect a representation of this view, but I was 
anxious that it should find some expression, and 
could not do better at the time. 


D. Horrman. 
ei epee 


CONVALESCENT HOMES, 
TO THE EDITOR. 

Sir,—I ask you permission to invite the at- 
tention of your readers favourable to the pro- 
motion and maintenance of convalescent homes 
to the needs of those connected with our Spicer- 
street Domestic Mission. These were about 
the first of the kind when founded more than 
twenty-seven years ago, first at Stoke Newing- 
ton, next at Hampstead; and they have been 
well maintained until recently, when, no doubt, 
similar homes have fairly won the sympathy 
and help of subscribers and donors, and have 
drawn to their support some portion of the 
funds previously supplied to maintain our 
Spicer-street enterprise. In common with the 
other branch of the Mission we have enjoyed the 
use of the cottages so kindly provided for our 
people and their children at Eastbourne. This 
very use, however, has drawn considerably on 
our funds, ‘the railway expenses being heavy. 
It will surely add to the rest of the many who 
are about to take their long holiday in the 
country or abroad, if they will remember the 
many poor to whom a few weeks in the suburbs 
or at Eastbourne is an almost priceless boon. 
A few annual donations or subscriptions, in lieu 
of those lost to us by death or otherwise, would 
place my friend and successor, Mr. Pope, and 
myself im a position free from anxiety as to the 
funds needed efficiently to meet the annual ex- 
penditure. May I add that the people at 
Spicer-street have contributed annually their 
fair proportion to meet this expenditure, ard 
not a few have borne the larger share of their 
own expenses, 

Cuartes L. CorkKran, Treasurer, 28, 
Colvestone-crescent, EH. 


In November Mr, T, H, 8, Escott will succeed 
Mr, John Morley as editor of the Fortnightly Review. 


Rosert Apsms, or ApmrpEEN.—One of tho 
veterans of Scotch Unitarianism hag recently passed 
away, and will be greatly missed in that city, where 
he had laboured during a long and active life, 
Robert Adams, after an illness of nine or ten weeks, 
died on Tuesday, June 13. He had been connected 
with the Unitarian Church for about half a century, 
during which time he had been a steady and zealous 
supporter of our cause. He had frequently con- 
ducted the services when no one else could be 
found for the duty. His gentle and peaceful life 
has done much to soften religious animosity in the 
midst of Calvinism. At the time of his death he 
was chairman of the Church Committee. From his 
early years he took an active interest in public 
affairs. He was connected with the Chartist move- 
ment, and had some part in the drafting of an edu- 
cation Bill long before the scheme was adopted in 
Parliament. Recently he has been a steady sup- 
porter of the Liberal party, and was a familiar 
figure upon many a platform. He was also an 
earnest Temperance Reformer ; for ten years being 
worthy chief of the Bon-Accord Lodge, and more 
recently a vice-president of the Aberdeen Temper- 
ance Society. He was a singularly kind man; 
always ready to assist others to the full extent of 
his power. His leisure hours were devoted to the 
poor and needy, and to those who were enslaved 
by drink. The funeral took place on Saturday, 
June 17, in the city churchyard. The Good Tem- 
plars walked first, in procession, and the coach was 
followed by a large number of members of tho 
Unitarian Church, and also by many members of 
the Temperance Society. At the churchyard there 
were many more assembled to say a last farewell to 
a good and noble man. On Sunday morning the 
Rey. George T, Walters delivered a memorial dis- 
course in the Unitarian Church from the words, 
“Friend, go up higher” (Luke xiv. 10). 

Tae Prince of Wales on Saturday evening un- 
veiled the bronze statue which has been erected at 
the south-east corner of the Royal Exchange in 
memory of Sir Rowland Hill. There were present 
the Lord Mayor and the Sheriffs, the Postmaster- 
General, and a numerous gathering of ladies and 
gentlemen. 


Our Calendur, 


SUNDAY, Junn 25, 
LONDON. 
Rey. P. H. Wicxstenp, at Littlo Portland-street Chapel, 
ab 11.15 a.m. and 7 p.m. 
Rev. Cuas. Voysny, at Langham-hall, 43, Great Portland- 
street, 11.15 a.m. 
TUESDAY, 
Anuua) Public Examination of the Students of the Uni- 
versity Home Missionary Board, at the Memorial 
Hall, Manchester, at 10 a.m. 


WEDNESDAY. 


Continuation of above. 


THURSDAY. 
Aunual Meeting of the Missionary Conference at the 
Memorial Hall, Manchester, at 1] a.m. 


FRIDAY, 
Continuation of above. 
** Notices of Sunday Services are inserted in this 
Calendar at 6d. a line, and of other Meetings and Service 
gratis, provided a detailed Advertisement appears. 


SELECTED. BOOKS. 
Faw ett’s (H.) Art in Everything, 2/6 
Healy’s (1. M.) Land Law (Ireland) Act, 1881, 8/6 
Kem ble’s (Frances A.) Records of Later Life, 32/ 4 
Laurie’s (5. S ) Training of Teachers, and other Hduca- 
tional Papers, 7/6 
Molesworth’s (W.) N.) History of the Church of England 
from 1660, 7/6 
Newman’s (F. W. Libyan Vocabulary, 10/6 
Samuelson’s (J.) Roumania, Past and Present, 16/ 
Shordland’s (.) Maori Religion and Mythology, 3/ 
Trismegistus’s (Hermes) Theological and Philosophical 
Works, trans., with Notes, by J. D. Chambers, 6/ 


Mr. Wautrr Mawer, Sunday School Association Office, 
37, Norfolk-street, Strand, W.C., will supply any of the 
above-named new books and new editions, at the prices 
named, carriage free, on receipt of Post office Order, pay- 
able at the East Strand Post-otlice. 


BIRTHS. 


GLADSTONE—On the 17th inst., at 35, Calthorpe- 
road, Edgbaston, the wife of I, W. Gladstone, of 
a daughter, 
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BRITISH AND FOREIGN UNITARIAN 
ASSOCIATION, 


ORK OF UNITARIANS IN THE 
PAST AND THE FUTURE. The Sermon 
Preached at the Annual Meeting, May 31, in Unity 
Church, Islirgton, by the Rev. Dr. James Freeman 
CuarkE. Price One Penny. Fifty copies will be sent, 
carriage free, for 3s. ; one hundred for 5s. A large edli- 
tion having been printed with a view to the widest 
possible circulation. 


RMONS, by Rozerr CoLiyer. 


S” Cheap 
Issue, Price 2s, 
OSITIVE ASPECTS OF UNITARIAN 


THOUGHT AND DOCTRINE, Cheap Edition, 1s, 


EXTS AND MARGINS of the REVISED 
NEW TESTAMENT. By Dr. G, Vance Smitu, 1s. 
A Cheap Edition of this work is now issued, price 3d. 


Address, Miss C. Pminror, Bookroom, 37, Norfolk- 
street, Strand, London, 


Now Peade price 4a., No. 20 of 
Se NOTES for Moral and Reli- 


gious Lessons, 


Contents :—A Plan of Work for Sunday Schools, by 
Miss Epirn Girriys. Changed Methods to suit Changed 
Conditions, by the Rev. F. BE, Mmusox. The ‘Daily Life 
of Bible People, by Miss Swatne, Lessons on Proverbs, 
by the Rey, Denny Agate. Some Account of the Old 
English Guilds ; and a Guild for our Sunday Schools, by 
the Rev. F. E. Mintson, For Encouragement (selected 
readings), 


London: Senpay Scroot Assoctation, 37, Norfolk-street, 
Strand, W.C, 


Just published, 8vo., cloth, 10s. 6d. 


SHORT PROTESTANT COMMENTARY 

on the Books of the NEW TESTAMENT: with 

general and special Introductions. Edited by Professors 

P. W. Scamipt and F. yon Houzenporrr. Translated 

from the Third German Edition. by the Rev. F. H. JONES, 
B.A. (in 2 vols.). Vol. I., Matthew to Acts, 


Vol, II. will be published in the Autumn. 


Subscribers to the Tuonocican Transuation Fonp 
Lisrary receive this Volume for 7s. Prospectus with 
Contents of the Series post free on application. 


Wittrams and Noraarr, 14, Henrietta-street, Covent- 
garden, London ; and 20, South Frederick-street, Edin- 
burgh, 


LACKFRIARS MISSION. 
Subscriptions towards the CHILDRENS’ TRIP gladly 


reccived by Miss Puttror, 37, Norfolk-street, Strand, and 
by the Minister, the Rev. Geo, Woonner, 21, Great Char- 


A Religious, Political, and Literary 
Newspaper, and Record of Reverent 
Free Thought. 


ESTABLISHED 1842, 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


—_— 


One Copy for 3 months (13 weeks) (pre- 
paid) ante nis eC ace 5s. 5d. 
Ditto s+. (not prepaid) 6s. Od. 
Ditto for 6 months (prepaid) ... seo 08, Ga. 
” ” (not prepaid) ... soo, «bles abil, 
Ditto for 12 months (prepaid) ... wes Lanna 


Sele oon 


(not prepaid) ... 


” 


ADVERTISEMENT SCALE. 


Up to and inclusive of first fe lines. 28. 6d. 
Each line afterwards. . . . . . Os. 4d. 
For Six consecutive insertions, 25 per cent. less. 
For Thirteen 50 


” ” 


All payments in respect of the InquIrER are to 
be made to Mr. Waurer Mawer, 37, Norfolk-street, 
Strand, W.C., to whom all Advertisements and 
Business communications should be sent. 


All Letters and items of Intelligence intended tor 


publication should be addressed ‘ T'o the Editor of the 
InguinEr,” 37, Norfolk-strect, Strand, W.C. 


THE INQUIRER. 


2. HE FORT, MARGATE.” — APART: 
MENTS in a well-furnished house, facing the 
sea, on moderate terms, 


Address, Mrs, Stabback, Lansdowne Lodge, the Fort 
Margate. 


RIGHTON.—-Apartments, with or without 
Board, at. Miss Wood’s, 12, Lower Rock Gardens, 
Three minutes from Madecira-walk and the Chain Pier. 


AW.—To articled CLERKS intending to 
+4 spend their flast year in London. A Graduate of 
London, B.A., LL.B., admitted iu 1864, wil! be glad to 
receive a gentleman for the last year or whole time of his 
articles. Personal assistance, if desired, for the Final 
Pass or Honours’ Examination, Facilities cau also be 
given for acquiring a good knowledge of short hand and 
English composition.—Address, X Y. Z., care of W. 
Mawer, 37, Norfolk-street, Strand, W.C. 


Teaches children from the 
beginning up to twelve years of age. Thorough English 
music and French, Salary, 60 Guineas. Highest refer- 
ences. —Address, A. B. C., 39, Talgarth-road, West Ken- 
sington, W. 


A’ experienced daily GOVERNESS is open 
to an engagement. 


ESTABLISHED 1851, 
IRKBECK BANK.—Current Accounts 


opened according to the usual practice of other 
Bankers, and Interest allowed on the minimum monthly 
balances when not drawn below £25. No commission 
charged for keeping Accounts, 


The Bank also receives money on Deposit at Three per 
cent. Interest, repayable on demand, 


The Bank undertakes, for its Customers, free of charge, 
the custody of Deeds, Writings, and other Securities and 
Valuables ; the collection of Bills of Exchange, Dividends, 
and Coupons; and the purchase and sale of Stocks and 
Shares. 


Letters of Credit and Circular Notes issued. 
A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on application. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager, 
Southampton-buildings, Chancery-lane. 
THE BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY S ANNUAL 
RECEIPTS EXCEED FOUR MILLIONS, 


| I OW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR 

TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, with Immediate 
Possession, and no Rent to pay. Apply at the Office 
the BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 


OW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 
; FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH, witb 
Immediate Possession, either for Building or Gardening 
purposes. Apply at the Office of the BIRKBECK FREE 
HOLD LAND SOCIETY. 


A Pamphlet, with wl particulars, oa application. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


Southampton-buildings, Chancery-lane, 


DIXON'S IRON CHAPELS, SCHOOLS, &c. 


Are tasteful in De- 
sign, Economical, Du- 
rable, made of the 
Best Materials, and 
erected in the most 
careful manner. Can 
be taken down, re- 
moved, and re-erected 
at small cost. 

tz Careful com- 
‘| parison of Specifica- 
4 tions, Structural and 
Architectural details, 

ee ss Materials and Work- 

manship are invited before placing orders. , 

IRON CHURCHES, &c., usually on hand or in progress 
at the Works. é 

IRON BUILDINGS for all purposes and all Climates, 

Catalogues, Designs, Estimates, and all information on 

application, 


ISAAC DIXON, Windsor Tron Works, Liverpool. 


SEHEASONABLE DELICACY. 


BROWN & POLSONS 


CORN FLOUR 


As Blane-Mange, Custard, 
Baked Pudding, Se. 


WITH 


STEWED FRUIT 


i OF ANY KIND. 


made, in aid of the Union as under :— 
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NITARIAN HOME 
BOARD, 


MISSIONARY 


The ANNUAL PUBLIC EXAMINATIONS of tho 
Students will be held in the MEMORIAL HALL, MAN- 
CHESTER, on TUESDAY and WEDNESDAY, June 27 
and 29, commencing each day at 10 o’clock a.m. 

The Prizes will be distributed at 5 o’clock on Wednes- 
day; after which the VISITOR’S ADDRESS will bo 
delivered by the Rey, AugxanpeR Gorvox, M.A., of 
Belfast. 

C. C. COE, 
JOHN DENDY, Jun. 


IDLAND CHRISTIAN UNION. 


SERMONS wil! be preached, and COLLECTIONS 


} Secretaries, 


July 2nd. 

Birmingham Old Meeting 
(Masonic Hall) ... 5 
Birmingham, Newhall H 


.. Rey. W. Cargy Watters, 
ill 


Chapel ... Ke « Rev, F. W. Waurers, 
Kingswood ... «» Rev, James Taputn. 
Evesham, ane « Rev, Linpsey Tapurn, M.A, 


Wolverhampton... Mr. J. Brown. 


July 9th, 


Rev. Henry McKxan, 
Rey. Epwarp Parry. 


Stourbridge ,., 
Cradley 
Oldbury vad 
West Bromwich ,.. 


see 
wee oe see 


Be Rev, J. Hamson and 
My. G. Sr. Crater, 


July 16th. 
eee «. Rey, A. Lancaster, 


July 23rd. 
Birmingham, Church of the 


Whitchurch ,,, 


Messiah .., én «» Rey. Dr. Crosskry, 
Kidderminster “a «» Rev, W. Canzy WALTERS, 
August 27th. 
Oldbury aes $e «. Rev. Joun Harrison, 


«.» Mr. W. Brooxg, | 


And later on at Dudley, Walsall, the Lys, Shrewsbury, 
Tamworth, Coseley, and Birmingham, Hurst-street. 


H. McKEAN, z 
W. CAREY WALTERS, § °° 


Te ANNUAL MEETING of the MIS- 

SIONARY CONFERENCE will be held in the 
Memorial Hall, Albert-square, Manchester, on Thursday 
and Friday, the 29th and 30th inst., to commence each 
morning at 11 o’clock, 


Rev. JOSEPH FREESTON, President. 
Rev. NOAH GREEN, Secretary, 


Bewdley wo 


dt ag XIiXta CENTURY BUILDING 
SOCIETY, 
ADELAIDE-PLACE, LONDON-BRIDGE, E.C. 


SHARES £10, Payable in one Sum or by Periodical 
Payments, 


Directors—Henry Waldemar Lawrence, Mark H, Judge, 
F. H, A, Hardcastle, Eliza Orme, George Palmer, 
M.P., Mary E. Richardson, and Henry Rutt. 

This Society affords the means of investing money in 
large or small sums with complete safety at good interest. 
Interest on Shares 5 per cent. per aunum, paid half- 
yearly, Deposits received at 4 per cent. Withdrawals 
up to £10 at three days’ notice. Prospectus free of 


FREDERICK LONG, Manager and Sceretary, 


ONDON.—WEST-CENTRAL TEMPER- 
ANCE HOTEL, 97, 99, 101, Southampton-row, 
Russell-square.—Patronised and highly commended by 
the Rev. D.S. Govett, M.A., English Chaplain, Gibraltar; 
Rev. H. M. Holden, M.A., St, Bartholomew’s, Bradford, 
Yorkshire ; Rev. Canon French, M.A., Killaloe, Ireland, 
&c. Central, quiet, exceptionally clean, moderate in 
charges, Visitors’ Drawing Room. Breakfast or Tea, 
Is. 3d. Beds from 1s, 6d, Printed Tariff Card on 

application. 

FREDERIC SMITH, Proprietor. 


OURNEMOUTH.—Mrs. HOOD will be 
pleased to receive a few GIRLS to board and 
educate. Special arrangements made for delicate girls 
during the winter months.—Address, care of the Key. 
Aurrep Hoop, Bournemouth. 


Ha SCHOOL, STOKE GREEN, NEAR 

COVENTRY, established (1865) by the Rev. G. 
Heravisipg, B.A., of University and Manchester New Gol- 
leges, London, promotes a Liberal Education ata mode- 


ate cost. 

EE Eee 

AER T WROD WORSLEY, near MAN- 
CHESTER, 

BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Principal... +. MRS, F. SHAWCROSS, 
late of Brook House, Knutsford, 

The NEXL TERM begins MONDAY, May 8. 
For prospectus, apply to the Principal, 
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A VISIT TO THE SALVATION 
ARMY 


On a recent Friday evening we found our- 
selves at Hampstead, not far from the 
large hall in the Vale of Health, which the 
Salvation Army now rent for their meet- 
ings, and we determined to see what an 
evening performance was like. The hour 
for commencing was ¢ight o’clock, and the 
wintry weather had so far improved that 
it was a pleasant walking time, although a 
thin mist was lying like a delicate web on 
the lowest grassland, and the smoke of 
burning weeds on the allotment gardens 
hune about in white masses like cotton 
wool. Without some strong attraction few 
would have abandoned the Heath for a big 
dingy room, and it did not seem surprising 
that the proceedings began with a small 
audience. A few persons occupied a large 
raised platform. In front were a couple of 
dozen neatly-dressed girls sitting together, 
and scattered amongst the benches a few 
grown-up women of respectable appear- 
ance, and some boys. At short intervals 
hymns were sung to lively tunes, and books 
of the words, called ‘‘ The Salvation Army’s 
Songs,” were on sale at a penny each. The 
War Cry and the Little Soldier were also pur- 
chaseable at a halfpenny a piece. The affair 
did not look successful, but presently a 
loud tramp was heard, and the sounds of a 
mnarching tune. Up the stairs, and down 
the hall up to the platform, came Captain 
Nuwron and his troop, and after them a 
considerable crowd. Several hundreds were 
soon assembled, comprising steady-looking 


girls from the Hampstead shops, some 
working men of the rougher sort, but well 
behaved, and boys of a similar description. 
The Captain, who looked and spoke like a 
working man, gave out hymns, reading a 
verse at a time in a loud voice and with 
animated gesticulation. Between the verses 
he added short exhortations, only occupying 
a minute or two, and he stimulated the 
zeal of the leading singers and of the 
audience by vigorous movements of arms, 
legs, and body, in keeping with the time. 
It was quite a “free and easy ”—a term 
which the Salvationists themselves employ 
—everybody sang as lond as he or she 
liked ; beat time with the foot, or marked 
it with waving arms, and all vehemently 
declared they “loved Jusus,” and would 
fight for him all their days. All the tunes 
were lively, with strongly-marked time, 
and melody of a catching sort, easy for 
everybody to sing. The Sultan Polka, 
played vigorously, will give those who may 
not know the popular music-hall songs a 
notion of the kind of thing that gave great 
delight. The object of the Captain and his 
leutenants was to work the people up to 
rollicking jollity in favour of accepting 
Jusus’s offer to save them from hell and 
give them crowns in heaven. After a good 
deal of merry singing, two young men 
started up and in succession delivered in a 
platform-speaking tone a couple of prayers 
of a simple character, everybody being at 
liberty to shout “amen” or “allelujah”’ as 
often as he pleased. At another time a 
young man read a chapter out of the New 
Testament, and the Captain gave frequent 
short addresses, accompanied with dramatic 
action, urging all to come and be saved. 
The performance was varied by a big, 
black-browed, burly workman getting up 
to declare that ‘he had been washed in 
the blood of the Lamb, and was now white 
as snow.” He urged his hearers to undergo 
a similar cleaning, and, by way of paren- 
thesis, informed them that after his washing 
he had “prayed the Lord to make him 
hate baccy, and,the Lord did it for him a 
once.” : 

The Salvation: Army plav differs from 
other attempts to popularise the lower 
kinds of Evangelicism by its admixture of 
what seems genuine religious earnestness 
with great secular jollification. There was 
no appearance in the Hampstead gathering 
of anything like cant, and,scarcely any 
moral exhortation, but a firm faith that 
good would be accomplished by energetic 
reiteration in prose and rhyme that Gop 
loves all men, and that Jesus died to save 
them from hell fire. Little use was made 
of the terrors of the orthodox mythology, 
but great stress was laid upon Curis1’s 
love, and the duty and pleasure of loving 
him in return. Allusions to going to 
heaven were sung with the rude vigour of 

We are all going to Epping 
To spend a happy day, 


which school children in yans haye made 


familiar to all Londoners, and when the 
audience was most excited they can best be 
described as out on a religious spree. “Such 
horrid stuff is not religion at all,” some of 
our readers may be in haste to say; but 
here arises the deep and difficult question 
of what religion is, what its lowest mani- 
festations are like. 

If, instead of visiting a Salvation Army 
gathering, a Calvinistic chapel, with a 
minister of fair education, had been en- 
tered, the manner would have been different, 
but the substance of the teaching the same. 
In such places the schemes of damnation 
and salvation are set forth with the me- 
chanical precision that would be appro- 
priate in explaining a steam-engine or a 
knife-cleaner, and even the better forms of 
Puritanism are destitute of that sense of 
spiritual mystery which constitutes the 
charm of a higher faith. Munron himself 
failed in the effort to idealise it, and the 
grandeur of ‘‘ Paradise Lost” appears only 
when he ceased to be doctrinal, and 
prompted Porn’s sarcasm that he made 
“God the Father talk like school divine.” 
When the prosaic treatment of orthodox 
dogma is carried a little further than what 
is common amongst the least cultured 
Evangelicals, all spiritual elements dis- 
appear. If the Salvation Army did nothing 
more than reach this consummation its 
enterprise would have failed as soon as it 
started. But it is now in its seventeenth 
year, and making rapid growth. It is 
thus worth studying as a by no means un- 
important episode in English history. 

It is quite clear that the condition of 
thought and feeling with regard to religion 
must vary enormously with different cha- 
racters in different states of culture. The 
Salvationists say they intend to convert 
and reclaim “the blackguards” and roughs, 
and if they can succeed, even to a small 
extent, they will render a service to society, 
which would so far justify their means. 
They try to make what they consider 
religion as exciting and as amusing as the 
lower sorts of pothouse recreations are to 
the neglected classes. No organisation 
before theirs has attempted to make 
religion—we must use the phrase—suffi- 
ciently jolly to compete with worse kinds 
of excitation. If they acted chiefly upon 
the lowest classes they would probably be 
able to establish their claim to a balance of 
good as the result of their operations. 
Sometimes their audiences may be chiefly 
composed of persons not capable of being 
lifted up higher than their means permit. 
At Hampstead, on the occasion of our 
visit, there seemed few of whom this could 
be probably affirmed. The majority cer- 
tainly ought to be trained to something 
better, and would find any possibility of 
arriving at a spiritual conception of religion 
hindered, if not totally destroyed, by fre- 
quenting the well-meant but rowdy sort of 
services. What must, however, be admitted 
was that the whole audience took the thing 
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as the Captain and his assistants meant it. 
Although they sang music-hall tunes in a 
richt merry way. they all looked earnest, 
and without the slightest trace of the 
frivolity, or fun, which the same tunes 
would have excited with the music-hall words 
and surroundings. There was an air of 
serious purpose combined with the jollifi- 
cation, and what would seem burlesque 
to the more cultured was quite otherwise to 
them. 

The most obviously objectionable part of 
the teaching is the prominence given to 
the doctrines of instantaneous conversion 
and getting saved. It is disgusting to find 
little children taught to boast that at a 
certain hour and minute the Devil left 
them; Curist washed them in his blood, 
and so forth. Still, the absurdities and 
defects of the moyement are not the whole 
of it, and as it is in vigorous action all 
over the country its actual results should 
be carefully watched. 

The War Cry which we purchased con- 
tained an announcement of “The Biggest 
all Night of Prayer,” to come off at the 
National Congress Hall last Thursday. 
The admission was to be by penny tickets ; 
“no looker on or otherwise disorderly per- 
son” was to be present. At 11.30 p.m. 
the doors were to be closed, and no one 
permitted to enter or go out until 4.30 on 
Friday morning. “No report of this 
meeting to be sent to any newspaper with. 
out our permission.”” So ended the adver- 
tisement. Our readers can, perhaps, 
imagine what this night of “pious orgies” 
was like, 


THE MODERN MISSION OF THE 


PROPHET. 

Timm was when religious people regarded 
the ancient prophets of Israel as men pre- 
ternaturally gifted with a knowledge of 
future events, and their “thus saith the 
Lord” was supposed to be the seal and 
stamp of a supernatural communication. 
The exercise, however, of mature thought 
and critical inquiry has shown, at least the 
more reflective portion of the religious 
world, that the prophet was not a sort of 
divinely-commissioned soothsayer, but a 
man who stood forth from amidst the pre- 
vailing sins and follies of his age to an- 
nounce such truths as Had forcibly im- 
pressed themselves upon his own soul. 
Now, it follows from this new and more 
reasonable view of the ancient prophetic 
office that the seer or prophet is not of one 
age merely but of all ages; not the special 
product of one people, but at least the 
possible teacher of great truths in all 
nations. His message is not some truth of 
local and circumscribed application, ad- 
dressed merely to ancient Israel, but truth of 
a universal kind—truth that is adapted for 
the needs of the human heart in all the 
possible conditions of life. It is not the 
abnormal but the normal, not the local or 
the limited, but the illimitable and the 
universal which constitutes the prophet’s 
message wherever he has spoken in the 
name of the Lord. 

PitatE jestingly asked, What is truth ? 
as Bacon remarks, and would not stay for 
an answer. Many have asked the same 
question, if not in as frivolous yet in as 
unphilosophical a manner; and in not a 
few cases they have framed an answer in 
accordance with their own theories and 
opinions. Putting aside any attempt at 
definition, in an exhaustive sense, truth 
may certainly be spoken of as the most 
vital food of humanity. It is for the lack 
of it that nations have decayed, civilisa- 
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tions perished, and individuals been brought 
to moral ruin. Truth of the kind the 
r~ophet has to communicate is not this, 
that, or the other relation of one or more 
of the forces ot uature, like the Jaw of 
gravitation or that of organic evolution 
It is not physical nor is it metaphysical ; it 
is neither biological nor chemical; neither 
mechanical nor mathematical. No; but it 
is the relation of the soul itself to the 
principles which condition and nourish 
spiritual existence; it is neither more nor 
less than the harmonious adaptation of 
human life to its pre-ordained divine con- 
ditions. Truth of this order is the very 
breath of moral being, and, just as a physi- 
cal organism decays when insufficiently 
nourished, and as life itself departs when 
a poisonous atmosphere enters into the cir- 
culation, so the soul grows feeble when 
moral truth is ignored, and dies not only 
to high and holy effort, but to justice and 
love, when it tries to sustain itself upon 
sophistry and lies. For man cannot truly 
live apart from the principles which find 
an eternal response in the depths of his 
nature. 

Now it need hardly be said that this 
moral, this human, this universal order of 
truth is often wholly overlooked. Men 
speak of physical discoveries, logical in- 
ductions, and mathematical relations as if 
these were not only the highest but also 
the only truths. That there are certain 
truths that lie behind all our actions, 
either as violated or acted upon, and be- 
neath all our systems which endure, and 
thus serve the place of moral axioms, is 
entirely forgotten, and in some cases denied. 
And yet the pages of universal history as 
well as the experience of every brave and 
living soul assuredly teach that there are 
direct, primordial truths which are inde- 
pendent of demonstration and incapable of 
speculative analysis. It is abundantly evi- 
dent also that truth of an ethical or spiritual 
kind does not.depend upon the progress of 
the intellect or upon the nature and extent 
of the discoveries made by the scientist. 
Virtue is not a question of theory; it is a 
question of moral life. The youth, for in. 
stance, who toils early and late and subjects 
himself to personal privation in order to 
support a sick or aged mother, though it 
be in a dingy court or a tumble-down 
hovel, is living a moral truth which the 
greatest philosopher, with all his knowledge 
of ethical principles, may be far enough 
from embodying in his own experience. 
Homer sang of the highest domestic and 
social virtues ages before Socrarzs came to 
enforce them; and the glory of Roman 
virtue had departed when Crcrro wrote his 
treatise on individual and civil duties. Nor 
was it otherwise with ancient Israel. The 
high moral tone which had inspired the 
people at the time of the judges and cul- 
minated in the glory of Soromon had de- 
clined when the prophets arose to speak in 
the name of the Lord for the enforcement 
of the principles of eternal righteousness. 

It is clear, therefore, that the world needs 
teachers other than those whose work it is 
to communicate knowledge. It requires 
those who possess the spiritual insight to 
see and feel the power of the human and 
universal truths we have just referred to 
and those who are brave enough to say 
what they think and feel. Here, then, is 
the work of the prophet who is a great 
factor in the moral progress of the world, 
and one of the sustaining and purifying 
forces of the best life of society. “His 
fellows may denounce him for the very 
light he sheds on their path, and they often 
do this. For when men require the voice of 
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the prophet they’always love darkness rather 
than light, as they did in Jerusalem 
eighteen and a half centuries ago. Still, 
the genuine prophet, either of ancient or 
of modern days, is possessed of truths 
which he knows from experience are able 
to save a multitude of other souls, not in 
their dogmatic but in their practical accept- 
ance, and he-feels he must proclaim them 
though this may result in persecution or 
obloquy, though it may lead even to the 
dungeon or the cross. Such were the 
prophets of ancient Israel who sought to 
avert the national ruin which was too 
surely approaching as the result of national 
sins and follies; such was the Prophet of 
Nazareth who in the divine order of the 
world was sent to proclaim the principle of 
moral love, the duty of forgiveness, and 
the true nature of religion, at a time when 
the best life of his own race was gone, and 
when the instinctive pride and haughty 
ambition of Imperial Rome had erushed 
the life out of many nations; such, too, 
was Lutner, whose mission was to proclaim 
the inherent rights of reason and conscience 
at a time when a corrupt Catholicism had 
enslaved the one and was stifling the other. 
Nor was Rovsszav, in spite of much per- 
sonal vanity and weakness, other than a 
prophet of the same genuine stamp, whose 
eloquent voice was required to protest 
against the abuse of the feudal and aristo- 
cratic principle in his age and country, and 
to bring men back to the simplicity of 
nature and a sense of equality. No one 
who has reflected upon the origin and in- 
fluence of the French Revolution at the 
close of last century can doubt the truth of 
this last statement. 

But, coming to our own age and race, 
may we not speak of Emerson and Oar- 
LYLE, and, in a great measure, of Ruski, 
as modern prophets? Their mission has 
been a divine one; their common purpose 
has been to bring society back to the great 
and soul-sustaining principles of life. They 
have not proclaimed speculative truths like 
Sruarr Mint or Hurserr Spenewr, and they 
have not made great discoveries or pushed 
forward the car of physical truth like Dar- 
WIN, Farapay, Hvuxtey, TYNDALL, or Lieu. 
No; but they have, each in his own way, 
sought to enforce those great practical 
truths upon which men live, both as in- 
dividuals and as nations. It has not been 
the establishment of a system of thought 
but the spread of universal truth and the 
irradiation of the divine light felt within 
themselves for which they have lived and 
laboured among us. The apostle represents 
a special cause and advocates some parti- 
cular remedy for the woes and evils of 
society, and if he is a man of little know- 
ledge, narrow charity, and a blind per- 
tinacity of purpose, he is liable to ‘be 
despised as a mere fanatic. Mr. Marranw 
Arnotp, “the apostle of sweetness and 
light,” is one of the best modern repre- 
sentatives of this order of the world’s 
workers. Not of that class, however, 
either in its higher or its lower manifesta- 


tions, were the men to whom we have 
alluded. They have been prophets pro- 
claiming in the wilderness of the modern 
world the broadest and most universal 
truths, and not the apostles of a single 
system, special to each or common to them 
all. Eerrson, for instance, had no system 
of philosophy in the proper sense of that 
word ; he was simply a great man, possessed 
of marvellous spiritual insight and power, 
who spent his life in giving utterance to 
the truth that was glowing in his own soul, 
with the firm and inspiring belief that it 
would kindle a regenerating flame in other 
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hearts and lives. And though there are 
those who have lost faith in the life and 
work of Cartyin, just of late, his influence 
for good upon his age cannot be denied. 
It may be well to recall here the estimate 
Emerson formed of that influence as shown 
by some of the letters in Mr. Arexanpmr 
Irenann’s recently-published “In Memo- 
viam”’ of the sage of Concord. ‘I find as 
ever in your books,” he writes to CARLYLE, 
‘that one man has deserved well of man- 
kind for restoring the scholar’s profession 
to its highest use and dignity. : 
found joy and pride in it (a volume of the 
History of Friedrich), and discovered a 
golden chain of continuity not often seen 
in the works of men, apprising me that 
‘one good head and great heart remained in 
England immovable—superior to his own 
eccentricities. and perversities—nay, wear- 
ing these, I can well believe, as a jaunty 
coat or a red cockade to defy or mislead 
idlers, for the better securing his own 
peace and the very ends which the idlers 
fancy he resists. Mngland’s lease of power 
is good during his day.” 

Now, making all allowance for the warm 
feelings of friendship here, no one can fail 
to see in it a prophet’s recognition of a 
prophet. It is like revealed to like—the 
highest if not the only form of revelation. 
Nor is it less clear that one of the truest 
characteristics of the prophet is that he 
should remain immovable, firmly stationed 
upon the rock of eternal justice and truth, 
no matter whether he wields the pen or the 
sword, as did the great Italian who has just 
passed away, and whose life’s work was to 
a large extent that of the prophet. So far 
as the modern mission of the prophet is 
concerned, we live in days when men do 
not make golden calves and set them up to 
worship as graven images. ‘To-day they do 
not trouble to shape their gold into the 
form of a god; but they worship it none 
the less fervently on that account, and one 
of the great functions of the prophet in 
this our money-making, money-loving Eng- 
land is to show men there is something 
better than gold or anything it can pur- 
chase. Many among us need to be told, 
too, that though they call themselves 
Christians their crushing class prejudices 
are at antipodes to Christianity. Who but 
the faithful prophet can teach this truth in 
a way that shall command the attention of 
the numberless un-Curist like Christians 
of the day? ‘Then, again, in the spread of 
luxury and in the blind tendency towards a 
mere material civilisation, which is widely 
prevalent and which men like the Bishop 
of Manchester have again and again con- 
demned, there is work for a mightier pro- 
phet than has yet appeared in this century. 
Yes, and there are not a few who in the 
mridst of much intellectual activity, and 
with the flood-tide of outward prosperity, 
are, nevertheless, spiritually “sick unto 
death.” The spirit of the world has in 
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their case banished the spirit of Gop; or a 
superficial knowledge of modern science 
and thought has darkened their souls with 
the shadow of Gop-less isolation. Such 
men need the inspiring voice of the prophet 
to remind them of the abiding reality and 
power of spiritual things and of the inner 
glory of being which shines forth so re- 
splendently for those whose eyes are pure 
enough to behold it. 


Tun Society for the Promotion of Hellenic 
Studies has given its support to a proposal to re 
produce by photography the celebrated Lauretian 
Codex of Sophocles at Florence. It is hoped to 
obtain one hundred subscribers, among private in- 
dividuals and public libraries, at £6 each. 
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THE PUBLIC WORSHIP PROBLEM. 
_(The following paper was read at the Mis- 
sionary Conference, Memorial Hall, Manchester, 
June 30, 1882, by the Rey. Henry Woods 
Perris, of Norwich. | 

When we have gone round and round the 
walls of our little Zion, and noted, with more or 
less complacency, the strength of our theolo- 
gical bulwarks, and the beauty of the thought 
palaces we and our fore-elders have built for 
reverence to dwell in, we are still apt to fall into 
a mood of despondency, and half suspect that 
our denominational life is not worth living, 


assemblies for worship is so small. The com- 
forting suggestion that we have a clear 
advantage over other churches in the matter 
of quality hardly reconciles us to our lot; for, 
in the first place, that is not always so obvious 
as easy-going optimists amongst us assume; 
and, in the second, we are made increasingly 
aware, by the strenuous drift of cultured 
thought and sentiment in the direction of our 
religious philosophy (as set forth by our great 
thinkers and writers), that we ought to be 
found worthy to guide the Christian con- 
sciousness of our time into quiet resting- 


places, and to exhibit a model of worshipful 
association, more really and more widely than 
we do. It is hardly to be denied that we fail as 
conspicuously as our. orthodox rivals in attach- 
ing the more intelligent and independent class to 
our congregations, and in making provision for 
their harmonious spiritual development. It is 
better to face this fact boldly than to hide it up 
with care, especially as doleful scribes parade it 
now and then, and it becomes an occasion of 
stumbling to weak brethren. 

Now, what do small congregations imply ? 
Has auy strange temptation happened to us? 
Who shall lay his finger on the weak places in 
our polity, and say, “Thou ailest here, and 
here?” Is there any balm in Gilead? 

You will not charge me with nore than ordi- 
nary Unitarian assurance if I venture to re- 
open this Pandora’s box, trusting that hope may 
still be found nestling there. After all, we are 
practical men, engaged in a work of practical 
good. We can only help one another by strong, 
clear words, it seems; but great is the power of 
truthful speech. We are here for counsel; I do 
but indicate a few lines along which we may 
usefully discuss the situation. 

We quite commonly meet with disappointed 
people—men and women who expected better 
things when they came amongst us. Then 
again, some of our leading workers who have 
been born and bred in the connection keep on 
telling us that the whole head is sick and the 
whole heart faint—until, at last, we half believe 
them tobe right. A kind of morbid irritability 
seems to be spreading, and threatens to sunder 
those cordial relations upon which successful 
effort so largely depends. A calm survey of the 
facts with which we all—ministry and laity 
alike—have to reckon, would moderate feeling, 
and clear perception just where itis most apt 
to be clouded. Recrimination can only increase 
our difficulties; there is room for a charity as 
wide ag the Master’s, and for the wisdom that is 


“first pure, then peaceable, gentle, easy to be 
entreated, without partiality, and without 
hypocrisy.” 

What are the elements of owr “ Public Wor- 
ship Problem,” then, which specially call for 
allowance or for emphasis—according as we are 
engaged in well-timed apology, or in plain 
speaking amongst ourselves with a view to 
remedial effort? Can we wisely and kindly 
touch our common trouble, and so help on in 
ever so small a degree the day of more life and 
fuller in our midst? 

Unitarianism is not a brand-new product of 
nineteenth century thought and life. It is an 
inheritance, and not seldom a mortgaged one. 
It is a shoot from an old tree which has grown 
long and slowly like the Oxford elms and limes, 
in which M. Taine discerns an emblem of “ that 
English good sense which has accomplished 
revolutions without committing ravages,” and 
“to which it is owing that this alone amongst 
the nations is in the enjoyment not only of 
the present but of the past.” 

The initial circumstance, only too patent to 
the classes we most wish to reach and compre- 
hend, is that many of our churches are stricken 
with age, and yet they do not exemplify that 
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mystic charm which age at its best has for the 
hale and youthful. We are characteristically 
sharp upon orthodox decrepitude; do we at all 
adequately realise its depressing effect in our 
own circle? 

Nearly half a century ago the now venerable 
John Hamilton Thom laid bare this fatal dis- 
ability. “The reputation of our whole body 
suffers from a hereditary weakness. . . Chapels 
have descended from a remote ancestry, with a 
constitution exhausted of all its vigour, neither 
warmed by the old spirit, nor sympathising 
with the new... These languid societies have 
been taken for types by outside observers; they 
have also chilled ardent workers within. We 
have had to contend with the worst parts of the 
spirit of antiquity; its prejudices, its feebleness, 
its effeteness, without its venerableness. With- 
out any living associations (for the historical 
ones cannot be expected to be popularly efficient) 
derived from the old faith, we have had the un- 
relieved burden of its disadvantages, its lean- 
ings, or rather bendings, to the past; its aver- 
sion to change; its cold-hearted moderation ; 
its inability to find satisfaction anywhere; its 
grudging and sulky sympathy with the free, 
bold spirit of the new theology; its want of 
strong interest in anything; the absence of 
intensity in the religious life. ... The nobler 
and more ardent spirit has often had to mode- 
rate itself down to the tameness that awakes 
no sympathy and stirs no faith, or it has 
struggled under a sense of opposition and cold 
discouragement.” 

That was a veritable diagnosis of the old 
Presbyterian case in 1838; alas! that it should 
describe so much of our trouble to-day. There 
is nothing for it but repeated challenge; so 
false and unworthy an ideal must not be allowed 
to pass. It is Laissez-faire in its most question- 
able shape. No vain thing is this protest; our 
very life moves us to bear no shrinking testi- 
mony against such travesties of our mission. 
When they descend to the tomb that awaits use- 
legs and moribund things, no far-seeing soul can 
feel surprise or regret. Doles of artificial sus- 
tenance cannot save them. Foolish virgins are 
they that will not go and buy oil for themselves. 
To discuss “the why and wherefore” of their 
failure to beget public interest and attract 
hearers and worshippers were surely a waste 
of time. The prophet who visits them can 
only cry in agony, “Can these dry bones 
live?” and his question returns upon him, 
for there is only One who knows. 

Other communities there are, traditionally 
known as Unitarian, which have not sunk so 
low, but yet have no expansive energy left. 
Enforced isolation has exposed them to serious 
evils. They have grown self-sufficient. They 
cultivate separation as one of the fine arts. A 
hard and narrow provincialism characterises 
them; their affectation of superior wisdom 
repels inquirers; a fossilised procedure leaves 
them a prey to dulness. Should an unwonted 
tide of interest flow through the ancient portal 
the spirit of youth rejoices, work in church and 
school puts on a healthy complexion, a new kind 
of solemnity overspreads the worship, and the 
folk forget to slumber in the quaint old pews. 
A new birth seems to have happened. Now is 
the accepted time. . . . Will they know the day 
of their visitation ? 

After all, we have a considerable proportion of 
live churches. The average difficulty under 
which we labour in appealing to the general 
population is rather germane to our ultra- 
rational temper, I think, than to anything 
else. We plan out our services and missionary 
efforts as though we stood for “reason in reli- 
gion ” in the driest and most restricted sense. 
We say truly enough that certain dogmas are 
dead; then why should we hold adjourned in- 
quests so perseveringly on their lifeless remains P 
The age needs to be won more and more to the 
positive method of search. The Oneness of 
Truth is our grand watchword, and if we are 
straitened it is in ourselves. Never had the 
disciple of the Spirit such a glorious oppor- 
tunity to vindicate his faith! History comes 
freshly laden with contributions towards a 
satisfying religious philosophy. Science is 
making the hard material world diaphanous 
to our gaze; we walk nowadays in a crystal 
palace which makes wonder the truest wisdom, 


love and praise the most natural air for men and 
women to breathe. Our savants now condescen 
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to talk in the vulgar tongue, and teach. line 
upon line. Current literature distributes intel- 
lectual wealth very widely. Art is ceasing to 
be the heritage of a favoured few, and is slowly 
but surely refining the common taste. Even the 
successes of fanaticism are shorn of the more 
repulsive features they once wore, and may teach 
us that with adequate earnestness, and conse- 
eration of means to ends, results of greater mag- 
nitude and finer character than we have been 
wont to chronicle may very surely be ours. 

What we have to see to above all else is that 

we do not repeat the great commonplace about 
our cause being bound up with progress, till it 
loses all meaning on our lips—like the parrot- 
cries of belief we criticise. Even freedom and 
progress, sacred as they are, may be idolised into 
pernicious catchwords of conservatism. When 
the leaven of bright thought and earnest feeling 
encounters a dead inert mass of habit there is 
risk of piteous failure, and the sting of disap- 
pointment is sharper because better than ordi- 
nary success seemed so near. If our churches 
are to be religious homes for—I will not say 
“the people,” but even for the inquiring section 
of the middle class, upper, and lower—Brah- 
minism will have to disappear from amongst us, a 
true Christian democracy in which best and wisest 
serve as rulers and teachers will have to pre- 
vail, and the equal brotherhood of those who 
kneel. together in the Great Father’s presence 
be embodied in all worthy and useful forms. 
The bricks and mortar we inherit must be held 
visibly in trust for the aliens as well as for our 
own commonwealth of Israel; the religious and 
charitable funds we have in custody must be 
administered on the broadest principles,—or else 
the hardening contempt with which our 
Pharisaic selfishness will be viewed by the very 
class to whom our “ gospel” makes its most 
effective abstract appeal will neutralise our con- 
gregational influence gradually but surely. 
“T thought Unitarians were above and beyond 
priggish exclusiveness,—that they went in for 
liberal and enlightened ideas,’—said a surprised 
acolyte to me one day. “ Well, they do,” I 
pleaded, “ but the old Adam still clings to them 
as he does tous all.’ ‘ Don’t fyou think they 
had better moderate their claim to superior en- 
lightenment ?}” said he; and just then I re- 
membered that silence was golden ! 

The public worship problem can be most 
intelligently approached, I conceive, from this 
side. Not our pet heresies; not our theological 
sins of omission and commission; not our un- 
adorned naturalness in the matter of creed; not 
even the seediness of our antique chapels, and 
our rather stately ways of tendering and accept- 
ing social attention; no, nor the unfathomable- 
nessof our learning and the consequent profundity 
of our reasoned thought in matters pertaining 
to religion,—not all these united constitute the 
main hindrance to our denominational advance. 
The spare appreciation of our services which we 
lament chiefly arises from the want of quick 
sympathy with needs which have been generated 
in these days of rapid mental and moral 
growth. A sentimental regard for whatever is 
customary gets itself honoured in “ The Church” 
by law established; no effective rivalry is 
possible to us, if it were ethically defensible, on 
that line. “ Why leave the cathedral or parish 
church to worship through equally obsolete 
forms, and in a more hum-drum manner, in old 
Presbyterian style?” The recent discussion 
about the duty of Agnostics (and remember 
how wide the application of this term is just 
now!) in the matter of church-going has at 
least shown that the elevating drift of a public 
service, and the spirit of devotion to the ideal 
which it fosters, count for more to pure but un- 
settled minds than studied correctness of 
definition where these are not to be had. Is it 
not your experience that the growing number 
of thinkers in all ranks but the lowest who 
shrink from giving names and attributes to the 
Bternal, while anxiously awaiting further light, 
will gravitate to any centre of high spiritual 
influence, but turn wearily away from dense 
atmospheres of association which retard their 
growth, and commit them to narrow ruts of 
conventional observance? And is not this just 
the correlative of that high eclectic spirit which 
rules in the intellectual sphere,—deep calling to 
deep in the pages of Carlyle and Ruskin, of 
Emerson and George Eliot; while the system- 
mongers, with their cut-and-dried methods of 
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parcelling out the infinite, are discounted every- 
where; even Herbert Spencer, the clearest- 
headed of them all, only sharpening his readers’ 
hunger for veal knowledge P 

The problem, then, is not simply how to get 
men and women differently trained to venture 
into our chapels, but how to naturalise them 
amongst us. That done, they would attend our 
services about as often as would be good for 
them. It seems imperative that our ministry 
should be specially gifted, and prepared by 
experience as well as by the finest academical 
processes, for a thoughtful and sympathetic 
treatment of the questions that chiefly bear on 
life and conduct—on the evolution of character 
in the individual, in the family, and in society. 
Would God we were all prophets—“ bards of the 
Holy Ghost,” skilled to touch the chords of 
sacred feeling, and range through the whole 
scale of aspiration, so that power from on high 
right rest upon the people and set their life in 
tune with the everlasting laws! Our mission would 
then stand in need of no vindication; there 
would be a shaking in our yalley, and the 
Time-spirit would rejuyenate many out-worn 
things. 

Certainly, we only share the common solici- 
tude in regard to this problem of public wor- 
ship. It seems that thirty per cent., or there- 
abouts, of the community, instead of double 
that proportion, habitually attend church or 
chapel. The “lapsed masses,” being interro- 
gated, are apt to display amazing shrewdness 
and versatility in their account of the “reason 
why.” The Great Supper, so variously spread, 
served, and commended, still finds many pre- 
occupied hearts in town and country—still 
goes-a-begging in vain to buyer and seller, 
bridegroom and politician. ‘ Many men, many 
minds” (the cynic would add, “ Many women, 
many fancies;” but I don’t quote him as an 
authority). Some want spicier sermons, some 
more heaven-storming prayers, other some would 
be satisfied with easier seats and briefer times 
and more agreeable music. When other articles 
of the faith have been discredited, men and 
women hold on nobly to the one which good 
Dr. Watts formulated in words that have earned 
him the gratitude of three generations :— 


“ Religion never was designed 
To make our pleasures less.” 


Alas! all tastes cannot be simultaneously grati- 
fied; and yet there is a residuum of suggestive 
complaint in the talk about wearisome services, 
which may well move us all, preachers and _pro- 
fessors of the religion of the divine man of Na- 
zareth, to amend our ways, to cut out fresh 
channels for the spiritual forces, and to face the 
uttermost need of this striving and crying, slay- 
ing and sorrowing, yearning and _repenting 
nineteenth century life of ours. 

We can in no wise admit that overwhelming 
numbers and frequent attendances constitute the 
only decisive test of success in worship and mi- 
nistry; for, indeed, in those respects the Figians 
compare very favourably with the best chapel- 
going folk in this country,though they only re- 
nounced “boiled missionary,” as it were, the 
other day. And still we must take shame to 
ourselves that, with so much to say that is worth 
the hearing, we cannot attract any fair propor- 
tion of the people who, if they do not all read 
the magazines aud discuss Darwin, are fairly 
ready fora higher religious explanation of nature 
and life. 

Let us suppose that generous provision has 
been made for the physical comfort of parson 
and hearers (and nowhere does the connection 
between bountiful sowing and bountiful reaping 
reveal itself more obviously and surely), and that 
a bright uplifting service of song occupies its 
rightful place in the worship ; what further con- 
ditions are requisite for a true success ? 

Clearly, and almost by universal consent, we 
ministers become responsible for the result. 
And where no inhospitable neglect or jealous 
exclusiveness bars the approach of a timid pub- 
lic, the blame of failure to grow outwardly as 
well as inwardly must needs be borne by us with 
what meekness we can attain to. We have to 
shepherd the flock all the time, and much de- 
pends upon our efficiency; but it is, after 
all, as public teachers that we exercise our 
most potent and far-reaching influence. Every 
part of the service confesses its dependence upon 
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may mar a sensitive hearer’s peace. We haye 
to read so that the obsolete formal authority of 
the Book shall fade out of view, and its spiritual 
and moral significance come out into relief, like 
invisible writing when set in the sunlight. We 
have to make our fellow-worshippers feel that 
our religion is “ the most mutable of all things,” 
because the most vital. The personal factor ig 
supremely important, however, in prayer. If 
the hesitancy of self-conscious souls is to be 
overcome in our assemblies, if the dull and un- 
imaginative are to be surprised into devotion; 
if communion with the Holiest is to be hel 
by “imperfect offices” which translate themselves 
through a more or less flexible and sympathetic 
voice, we must go very wisely'and solemnly, and 
yet joyously and whole-heartedly, about our 
work. Inability to pray, I suspect, usually ° 
means inability to fall into the track of another's 
devotional expression; as inability to believe 
is nearly always discontent with current defini- 
tions. Less artifice and more .art is a crying 
need in the churches all round. We curb the 
intensity of conviction, and assume a pulpit 
manner which sits more awkwardly on “the 
average preacher” amongst us than elsewhere. 
The freedom of our faith ought to be reflected 
in elastic methods of teaching. A stilted mode 
of delivery, or even an academical tone, prejudices 
many excellent sermons and prayers. Let us 
cultivate a holy horror of Dr. Dimsoul Dark- 
man, and all his works and ways :— 


“So learned, he can quite dispense, 
With visions and intelligence ; 
He hath a creed, he hath a tongue, 
He had a heart when he was young ; 
But—very melancholy fact! 
’Tis like a bell which time hath ecrackt, 
Which by this certain sign is known, 
His speech is clatter without tone.” 


Some of the grumblers in the press have eyi- 
dently smarted under this penance. Pulpit-drill 
robs services of their spontaneity. Weariness 
of flesh and spirit are not conducive to grateful 
piety. The best we can say of some platitudi- 
narian homilies is that they don’t poison the 
spiritual life. ‘They save souls after a negative 
fashion, like the pins in the little boy’s essay. 
“Pins save many lives,’ he wrote. “ How?” 
asked the examiner. ‘‘ Along o’ the folks not 
swallowin’ of ’em,” said he. 

Perhaps it is inevitable that we should prefer 
the “dry-light” to study our modern ques- 
tions in; yet “the religious sentiment roots 
itself in the emotional nature of man,” as our 
Tyndalls and Huxleys avow. “To yield this 
sentiment reasonable satisfaction is the problem — 
of problems” they and we alike profess. How is 
it to be done P 

If we are to disprove Mr. Gladstone’s dictum 
that Unitarianism is “dry abstract, unattrac- 
tive, without a way to the general heart,” it 
must be done by audible aspiration and preach- 
ing of a finer and stronger quality than ordinary. 
Well said Dr. Channing, ‘ Human nature will 
never be satisfied with a system which does not 
awaken sentiment and emotion.” And again, 
“T wish to see among Unitarians a development 
of imagination and poetical enthusiasm, as well 
as of the rational and critical power.” ‘This is 
the very cry of the Great Master, who asked the 
Father to send his comforting Spirit to vivif 
all things; and unless we win it, we shall still 
have to mourn the general neglect of our as- 
semblies, and look with feelings akin to envy 
on the crowds that surge into certain tabernacles, 
or the Sunday pilgrims who carry their orisons 
to nature’s shrine, while the lark sings at 
heaven’s gate, and enjoy sermons not made with 
hands. 

But have not some of our ministers solyed 
this public worship problem? Hardly. What 
they have done is to confess the failure of our 
chapel machinery to do the larger work the time 
invites us to. Finding that the masses would 
not come to us, some of us have, with fair 
success, gone to the masses. 

But I doubt our call to save the people in 
masses. Our strong point is our individualism, 
if only we can give as well as take—if we can 
respect the brother-soul in fustian, and share 
our privileges right heartily with those whose 
ears the time has opened. By all means let 
those of us who have the power address the. 
crowd wherever we can—not alone on Sunday, 
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every friendly platform, as lovers of our fellow- 
men and helpers of every good cause. Those 
whose hearts we touch will follow us to the 
sanctuary of our highest love and thought. 

What we want is to make these churches of 
ours centres of inspiration to the weary and 
heavy laden, homes for the thoughtfully-reli- 

ious who are self-exiled, places where the 

' Joftiest Christian’ ideal of family life may be 
cultivated, where the youth of our towns may 
Jearn to dare the climb which we are well assured 
leads to sun-lit peaks of duty, and life is most 
noble, and freshest airs combine with fairest 
prospects to turn being into joy. 

Ah! how much depends upon our consecra- 
tion and preparedness for service both varied 
and intense. Our churches are awfully depen- 
dent upon “aone man ministry.” Never mind 
the causes now—the fact is stark and unavoid- 
able.. We think we have toiled anxiously, 
achieved somewhat, agonised to enter the strait 
gate of pastoral self-denial. But the future 
promises no relaxation of effort; rather does it 
call us to work more arduous and thorough, to 
aspiration more pure and ecstatic, to enthusiasm 
less flickering and liable to suffer from the 
damps of non-appreciation. A strange com- 
bination of society and solitude is this life of 
ours. We are to be students, men of affairs, 
teachers, writers, good company, and inspiring 
preachers, allin one. An artist, calling one day 
on Grisi, found her upon the sofa. She apolo- 

ised for not rising to greet him. He praised 

er buoyancy and joyous abandon on the stage. 
“Ah!” said she, “I save myself for that. [store 
my strength all day that I may do my work 
excellently at night.’ We cannot so store our- 
selves for pulpit duty. Yet our various calls 
to action ought to widen our sympathies, to give 
point and pathos to our appeals, to enrich our 
experience, and so impart a perennial life and 
interest to our sermons. Only we must not 
allow our preternaturally active friends to 
rob us of our birthright of inward and outward 
calm; else we shall beshornof our power. Our 
most discerning critics, after all, are they who 
challenge our chronic irritability. 


‘But we, brought forth and reared in hours 
Of change, alarm, surprise— 
What shelter to grow ripe is ours ? 
What leisure to grow wise? 


I weary you with these by no-means novel 
thoughts, but venture to conclude with two or 
three practical hints derived from my own experi- 
ence. Make a real distinction between your 
morning and evening gatherings on Sunday. 
Irarely deviate myself from the settled order 
of enlarged family-worship and spiritual medita- 
tion on themes scripturally-suggested, at the 
former service—following, as that does, the 
instruction of Sunday-school and_ vestry- 
classes. At the later service I adopt a more 
flexible method (permissu superiorum), and 
embrace a wide range of topics. I read briefly 

from the Bible, but also introduce my hearers 
to great religious authors, whose words may 
fitly elucidate or illustrate the subject of dis- 
course. It is worth the extra labour and pre- 
ge to fing spiritual force into a reading 
rom some old mystic or church father, some 
ritan lecturer or modern transcendentalist— 
into Wordsworth’s “Ode to Duty,’ Arnold’s 
“Saint Brandan,” Dinah Morris’s sermon in 
* Adam Bede,” Ruskin’s “ Mirror of the Soul,” 
Tennyson’s “Two Voices,” or Whittier’s “My 
Soul and I.” Of course there are difficulties, 
but they are, it may be, chiefly in ourselves. 
To be profitable, this kind of ministry must be 
tenderly and truly undertaken. 
Sunday-evening topics? They abound yet 
more and more. Skill in selection and treat- 
ment finds ample scope. Ihave more faith in 
orderly courses of studies than in fragmentary 
appeals to the public curiosity. The line be- 
tween decorous dulness and sensationalism is 
hard to hit, but we are bound to hit it if the 
wanderers are to be attracted. Chiefly, the 
great moral and social questions of our time 
want to be touched with discernment and true 
Sympathy. Unless we have a gospel of recon- 
ciliation to preach to high and low, wise and 
simple; one, too, with which our whole life and 
activity are in accord, we shall seem but as 
sounding brass and tinkling cymbal to our 
hearers. Our appeals must chime 
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‘With the pulse of manly hearts, 
With the voice of orators, 
With the din of city arts, 
With the cannonade of wars, 
With the marches of the brave, 
And prayers of might from martyrs’ cave.” 


Some of us have found grand biographies the 
finest vehicle for moral appeal. Also, the great 
epochs of Christian history need to be freshly 
brought to view. The non-Christian faiths are 
getting their full share of attention among us 
now. 

As to the mode of sermonising—we may, if 
specially gifted and trained, find extempore 
delivery a source of influence with the people— 
not otherwise. But it imposes extra labour in 
preparation; a mere flux of talk will not do. 
Our Brights and Gladstones have toiled long 
and terribly before they—even they—learned 
“to speak with authority, and not as the 
scribes.” 

I heard Cardinal Manning the other day. 
The mass moved me little—hardly did it seem 
to move fim. But when he preached from the 
altar-steps—the thin voice and worn figure re- 
calling W. H. Channing somewhat—I felt that 
power was abroad. As he pleaded the catholicity 
of his Church, and vindicated her perpetual 
functions for the guidance of states and fami- 
lies; while admitting sadly that other channels 
were filling, that secular forms of service were 
supplanting those which he deemed exclusively 
sacred; as he dilated (not, indeed, with New- 
man’s genius, but with much lightly-worn know- 
ledge and in chaste and yet forcible English) on 
the taking up of humanity into deity, and the 
development of heavenly graces through the dis- 
cipline of common life, I felt newly-pledged to 
my high vocation as a preacher of the Liberal 
Faith. A new longing to doubt men’s doubts 
away, and help them by pure and passionate 
speech, as well as by living the new life, to feel 
at home in God’s great world like the children 
of His eternal love and care, stole over me; and 
I came away thanking heaven that I was as 
other men, that my heart was fashioned in 
the general mould, that it was not dead or 
callous to their claims; that a more virile faith 
than the Cardinal’s was mine-—a nobler catho- 
licity, a more opulent life, a moral salubrity that 
Rome could not boast—that the dear child of 
God, long since outgrown his medizval swad- 
dling-clothes, stood in the midst of an innumer- 
rable host, beckoning me—even me—to co- 
operate with the Eternal Providence in the 
banishment of sin and sorrow, and the uprearing 
of the City of God. 

For still the living loving word is mighty, and 
unclean lips may be touched to high issues with 
the purifying fire. "What need we, indeed, save 
the faith, the zeal, the pure devotion that works 
the greater marvels of the world? Our ideals 
must be lifted higher yet. I know, you know, 
that Thoreau was right when he said, “If one 
advances confidently in the direction of his 
dreams, and endeavours to live the life he has 
imagined, he will meet with a success unexpected 
in common hours. . . . If you have built castles 
in the air, your work need not be lost; that is 
where they should be. Now put foundations 
under them.’ No! we are not straitened in 
God, nor in truth, nor in our history, nor in a 
present providence that rules us out of the 
victorious advance,—we are only straitened in 
ourselves. 

“ Day by day the labouring earth 
Whirls on—glad mysteries of birth, 

Sad death-throes, sorrow, mirth. 
Youth’s flower just bursting into bloom, 
Wan age, a sun which sets in gloom, 

The cradle, and the tomb ; 

These are around us—hope and fear, 
Not fables, but alive and near, 
Fresh smile and scarce-dried tear. 


God is, Trath lives, and overhead} 
Behold a visible glory spread ; 
Only the past is dead. 


ake: arise, for to the bold 
The seeming desert comes to hold 
Blossoms of white and gold.” 


Tur Council of the Royal Historical Society have 
elected the Rey. David Maginnis, of Stourbridge, asa 
Fellow of their society, - 


THE SCIENCE OF ETHICS. 


In an early volume of the Nineteenth Century 
appeared a symposium on ‘ Religion and 
Morality.” That symposium, in which Dr. 
Martineau took part, abundantly confirmed 
our opinion that a perfect morality can exist 
side by side with a complete absence of that 
which commonly goes by the name of reli- 
gion. Indeed, we have before expressed the 
conyiction that the popular notions respecting 
the basis of morals belong to a class of beliefs 
which, as a class, are quickly becoming ex- 
tinct. Yet ever and anon, as if to show the 
need of deeply-thought-out works like Mr. 
Leslie Stephen’s new book, “The Science of 
Ethics,” we read in religious and other news- 
papers that truth and straightforwardness do 
not mean the same to Christians as to other 
honest people; that it is not possible to live a 
good life without believing certain things which 
the writers themselves believe; and, in short, 
that absence of faith in what we know to be 
false, must inevitably result in?immoral con- 
duct. We can only deplore this benighted state 
of mind. We cannot hope to change it by 
reasoning with it, Like other phases of human 
thought, which, not yielding to controversy, 
waited for their quict end in the slow educa- 
tional advance of mankind, this one of which 
we speak must sooner or later obey the 
inevitable law, and the leaders of the van 
have already almost forgotten it. 

It is interesting to watch these matters and 
to observe how things turn round. A while ago, 
and it was immoral in men not to regard moral 
obligations as imposed directly from an 
authority outside their own body social; now 
we look upon it as immoral, or at least not the 
highest morality, to frame our conduct with 
regard to the supposed consequences hereafter 
of obeying or disobeying somewhat, rather than 
with regard to what the best that is in us 
prompts us to doas right. From believing in 
moral law as imposed from without, rather than 
as arising from necessity from within the body 
social, to that higher and, as we think, worthier 
system of ethics which Mr. Leslie Stephen has 
elaborated, there are, of course, amongst men 
all gradations. We are sometimes told that 
such as continually listen to the voice of con- 
science and habitually act up to its dictates 
cannot go astray from a virtuous course. But 
this is only relatively true. To pretend to say 
that it is absolute 1s as much as to affirm that 
those people who honestly seek the proper solu- 
tion of an intellectual problem—people whose 
sole desire is truth, invariably arrive at the right 
conclusion. As there are many stages of intel- 
lectual development, so there are of moral 
development. We ought no morc to stigmatise 
a person as immoral whose moral perception 
does not prove to be quite as keen as our own, 
but whose conduct, nevertheless, is in agreement 
with such sense of right as he possesses, than 
we should be justified in regarding one as a 
lunatic because he does not agree with ourselves 
in some matter of mere intellectual opinion. 
Thus while some who unreservedly condemn the 
gambling transactions of the racecourse can 
follow the business of the Stock Exchange, per- 
haps from long habit, without the least com- 
punction, some who would feel degraded by the 
speculation of the Exchange, unconsciously com- 
mit acts, say of literary unfairness, which startle 
others. : 

To return, however, to the assumption that 
without certain religious beliefs an upright life 
is difficult or impossible, we cannot but perceive 
in this position a deplorable Pharisaism. Not 
that we censure those who depend upon creed 
for so doing; we rather commiserate them for 
that. What we do find fault with is the sweeping 
condemnation these people do not hesitate to 
pass upon such as think they see a higher and 
better meaning in morality. We have often 
heard it said that the religion of these detractors 
isimmoral. While not going quite so far as to say 
this ourselves, we certainly think it is not the 
highest morality. . 

The old ideas of right and wrong in human 
conduct, still so persistently held to by the un- 
educated masses of orthodox religions, and even 
urged spasmodically in quarters where they are 
curiously out of plane with associated teachings, 
have no grounds to dignify them as hypotheses . 
they rest on bare statement. Further examina’ 
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tion of the work before us will prove how strong 
an obligation we are under to give to the new 
teachings upon Ethical science a verycareful con- 
sideration, for it may appear that we have here 
not simply the only explanation of the grounds 
and principles of human conduct which is worthy 
of being treated as a hypothesis, but on the whole 
a very satisfying and complete treatment of the 
subject, in every way consistent with the facts 
of evolution. M. 


AMERICAN CORRESPONDENCE. 
Boston, June 2, 1882. 

Our anniversaries closed last evening with 
the Festival at Music Hall, but meetings of a 
devotional character were continued an hour 
every morning during the week. Death during 
the past year has made serious gaps in our 
ranks, both among distinguished laymen and 
ministers. This of course gave a more serious 
tone to our meetings. We also missed Messrs. 
Hale and Freeman Clarke, but in this case our 
loss was your gain. More of the younger 
men in consequence came to the front, and 
brought with them. a fresh outlook. On Mon- 
day, by way of introduction, we had an elabo- 
rate paper from the Rev. M. J. Savage, on 
the “ Scientific Method in Religion.” Mr. Savage 
was at his best. By such contributions as this 
and others he is doing a very important work, 
and has a marked influence on a certain class of 
persons whom the ordinary preacher fails to 
reach. He believes that religious truth is 
capable of demonstration, and rests his faith 
on this scientific basis; thus his faith becomes 
to his mind knowledge. 

As the younger men have come forward more 
this year, it may interest your readers to know 
of them. Professor Francis G. Peabody is one 
of our most promising. He is the son of the 
Rey. Dr. Ephraim Peabody, and, for his years, 
is one of the best prepared and ripest scholars 
we have. For a short time he was settled over 
our parish at Cambridge, but his health gave 
out, and, to the grief of his parishioners, he 
was obliged to resign; but, recruited by rest 
and travel, he now fills one of the professorships 
at Divinity School, Cambridge, and is eminently 
fitted for his place. His influence over the 
young men is of the very highest character. 
In him faith and reason so combine that we 
have a teacher who both knows and believes 
much. With the fullest appreciation of the 
importance of intellectual culture he joins that 
apprehension of spiritual truth which makes 
religion a living experience. He has that rare 
quality which enables him both to instruct and 
inspire young men. 

A newer voice even than Mr. Peabody was 
that of the author of “ Ecce Spiritus,” a book 
which has made its place on its own merits. It 
first appeared as anonymous, but soon arrested 
attention. It has been reviewed in your co- 
lumns. ‘“ Who is the author?” was the oft 
repeated question. Almost every young and 
promising man among our ministers had the 
credit of its authorship until the reporter of a 
Providence newspaper went mousing at Fall 
River and caught the secret, and thus the pastor 
of our Unitarian Church of that large factory 
town soon found his name in all the papers. 

The Rey. Mr. Hornbrook is another of our 
rising young men. He was formerly a Metho- 
dist, but, seized by the modern spirit, he was 
borne on the current of progress and drifted into 
our fold. He is now minister over one of our 
most flourishing suburban parishes at Newton, A 
few weeks since the society dedicated a new 
church edifice, and has a very promising future 
under the ministrations of their young pastor. 

Then there were those in the prime of life 
well known among our churches, but many of 
whose names are not so familiar in England. 
Mr. Batchelor needs no introduction to our 
English friends, because his sermons and 
speeches, especially his bright and exhaustive 
sketch of the origin and history of our National 
Conference, which he gave during his last year’s 
visit, will be remembered by most of you. He 
made a good speech at the annual meeting of 
the American Unitarian Association. The Rev. 
George Thayer, who is now Secretary of the 
National Conference, was also among the 
speakers. He has just accepted a call to settle 
over the Unitarian Society at Cincinnati, much 
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Boston, where he has done a good work. He is 
a man of personal force and organising power, 
and will have a marked influence in the great 
Ohio valley. ‘The Rev. Charles G. Ames is 
known in England as the late editor of the 
Christian Register. He is one of our most 
promising men, and in the best sense is growing. 
His name is fresh, and teems with suggestive 
thoughts. He is a man of the people, self-made, 
and every fibre of his being pulsates with hu- 
man sympathies. He holds a first rank as a 
preacher, and is now engaged in the work of es- 
tablishing a new church in Philadelphia, which 
promises to be a success. 

Still many well-known voices were heard. 
The author of the “ Autocrat of the Breakfast 
Table” was greeted, when he rose to speak at 
the festival, by a storm of applause, such as 
must have been gratifying. It proved how deep 
a hold Dr. Holmes has on the hearts of the peo- 
ple. His portraiture of Emerson is one of the 
finest and best sketches among the long list of 
addresses called forth by the death of the “ Con- 
cord Seer.” But perhaps the best thing of the 
week was-the address of the Rev. Dr. Hedge on 
Dr. Bellows. It had all the- high intellectual 
merits which belong to his gifted mind. I hope 
it will be printed in full in your columns; so 
also the address of the Rey. Dr. Briggs on Dr. 
Dewey, as well as the one by the Rey. Dr. Mori- 
son. Both of these spoke trom personal experi- 
ence of the power of Dr. Dewey as a preacher. 
The Rey. Mr. Wilson, of Salem, read a charming 
paper before the Berry-street Conference. This, 
as most of your readers know, is associated with 
the history of Unitarianism. This year Mr. 
Wilson’s address was in the nature of a reminis- 
cence, in which we had a sketch of the various 
phases which have marked the struggles of the 
last forty years. 

Among the novelties of popular interest was 
the appearance of a new man, Kristofer Jansen, 
the well-known Norwegian, who is now engaged 
in missionery work among his countrymen 
settled in the new states of the North-West. 
He has a fine spirit, and his noble consecration 
to the work in which he is engaged gives him 
the halo of moral heroism. 

There are a few general thoughts suggested 
by the meetings. Though they lacked that 
fierce intensity which marked the period of the 
anti-slavery struggle and the great debate during 
the controversy as to the authority and inspira- 
tion of the Bible and the Miracles, it is still very 
clear that there is no danger from stagnation. 
very cause has its champion, and every phase 
of opinion its advocate. The conviction was 
often expressed that we have conquered our 
position. When Mr. Emerson gave his address 
before the Divinity School in Cambridge, and 
Theodore Parker his famous South Boston ordi- 
nation sermon, they were regarded as heretics 
even by conservative Unitarians. Now both 
are classed as members of the fold in full fellow- 
ship. Then, too, Unitarians were not recognised 
by others. Now even Emerson is spoken of in 
Evangelical pulpits as a Christian. The broader 
and deeper questions involving the very founda- 
tions of religion put into the shade. the doc- 
trines about the Trinity and Atonement. Whe- 
ther God exists in a three-fold form is of little 
importance compared to the question whether 
there is any God. Hence the old theological 
doctrines tall away in the presence of deeper 
issues. 

Moreover, the growth of the free spirit among 
the Orthodox is modifying opinions among 
them. ‘'The recent controversy about the choice 
of Professor Smythe at Andover is only one 
symptom of the prevailing disease. At the 
banquet of the Orthodox Congregationalists 
during anniversary week—a Baptist, Methodist, 
Episcopalian and Unitarian were the prominent 
speakers, and the drift of their thought was to- 
wards a deeper unity of the spirit. While they 
recognised the need and uses of denominations 
they all emphasised the worth of a more com- 
prehensive fellowship. Governor Long, the Pre- 
sident of the Unitarian Club, recently organised 
in Boston, was our representative at the Ortho- 
dox banquet. All this shows that sectarian 
lines are getting very elastic and now easily 
stretch. 

Another fact which shows the strong droift of 
Liberalism is this. All the speakers at the 
evening meeting of the American Unitarian As- 
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had been trained under other than Unitarian 
influences. Most of them had been ministers of 
other denominations. In fact, our Year-book 
shows that a very large proportion of the mi< 
nisters of our Established Churches came to us 
from other pulpits; Savage, Carpenter, Dole, 
Robert Collyer, and a long list of our most pro- 
minent preachers are recruits from other folds. 
The general tone of the meetings was in the 
same direction as your National Conference at 
Liverpool. The conviction was often expressed 
that while we could see the results of the past 
and could note progress our work was not done. 
New growth comes from the rising not the set- 
ting’sun, therefore we must set’our faces to the 
future and enter upon a broader and still nobler 
work.. We mustlet the dead bury the dead, and 
go forth to establish on earth the kingdom of 
God—the reign of truth, righteousness and love 
as the basis of human society and Th life. 
a We B, 


Dr. pe Pressense’s Leorures,—On June 17, 
Dr. de Pressensé delivered, under the auspices of 
the Christian Hyidence Society, his second lecture 
on ‘The Origin of Man,” at Willis’s Rooms, the 
Archbishop of Canterbury presiding.—The special 
division of the subject treated being “ Man and the 
Animals,” the lecturer began by saying that it was 
a tendency of the evolution schools to identify man 
and the animals. There were, he went on to re- 
mark, great resemblances between them, and we 
could not admit the absolute opposition contended 
for by Descartes; but the resemblances did not 
prevent essential differences. In the first place, 
the physiological resemblances between man and 
the animals left a great interval between them, 
Everything in the human body was so disposed as 
to render it the expression and the instrument of 
the mental life. Here the lecturer alluded to the 
sphere of beauty in connection with his theme. 
Secondly, he said, the indisputable correlation be- 
tween physical life and spiritual life was not an 
equation, Thought was not measured by the weight 
of the brain; liberty of action was not summed up 
in motion. “Thirdly, from the point of view of 
spiritual life the animals and man had in common 
that instinct which was not even admitted by the 
schools of materialism. Irrefragable proofs of the 
existence of instinct were supplied by zoology. 
The animal never went beyond instinctive life, 
although it could not be denied that there was com- 
bined with this a certain amount of intelligence, 
which was always dominated by sensation, and did 
not rise to conscious life. Conscious life was found 
in man through the will, which played a consider- 
able part in his intellectual and his moral life, 
Animals did not rise above signs ; man alone pos- 
sessed language. In speaking on this point, the 
lecturer alluded to the origin of language and to 
its importance in connection with the intellectual 
and the moral life of man. Societies of animals 
were, he said, ruled and dominated by a life of pure 
sensation; man alone gave a free and moral cha- 
racter to society, as seen in the family, in the State, 
in humanity. The animal only required the satis- 
faction of the senses. Man was never satisfied ; 
he wanted to get beyond the world—he was tor- 
mented with the ideal. The Archbishop of Canter- 
bury said he thought the Christian Evidence Society 
deserved the gratitude of all present for having 
introduced M. de Pressensé to English audiences 
as the representative of French Protestantism, and 
at the same time the exponent of Christian views 
of modern science held by a man who had a tho- 
rough acquaintance with his subject, and who was 
determined not to give way to any false fears lest 
physical science should prove antagonistic to 


religion. 

On Sunday a statue of Savonayola was unveiled 
before a large audience in the hall of the Five 
Hundred at Florence, 


Turoat InRitation.—Soreness and dryness, tickling and 
irritation, inducing cough and affecting the voice. For 
these symptoms use Epps's Glycerine Jujubes, Glycerine, 
in these agreeable confections, being in proximity to the 
glands at the moment they are excited by the act of 
Sold only in boxes, 
74d, and 1s. 13d., labelled, ‘James Epps and Co., Home@o- 
pathic Chemists, London.” A lettey received :-—‘ Gentle. 
men,—It may, perbaps, interest you to know that, after 
an extended trial, I have found your Glycerine Jujubes 
of considerable bewefit (with or without medical treat. 
ment) in almost all forms of throat disease. They soften 
and clear the voice.—Yours faithfully, Gorpon Houmus, 
L.R.C.P,E., Senior Physician to the Municipal Throat 
and Ear Infirmary.” 


sucking, becomes actively healing. 
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Our Contemporaries, 


THE DECEASED WIFR’S SISTER. 

The Jewish Chronicle writes :— 

The Bill for allowing Marriage with a Deceased 
Wife’s Sister has come within sight of the goal of 
being passed by the obdurate House of Lords. It 
was defeated this time by only four votes, and it is 
tolerably certain that such a majority cannot last, 
We are glad to observe that less and less stress is 
béing laid on the Biblical argument, which was once 
the main support of the opponents of the Bill, The 
Biblical argument, if it deserves that name, is 
founded on an utter misconception, and even this 
can only be reached by wresting the passage from 
the context. The Bible, in fact, implicitly allows suchi 
marriages, by declaring that a man shall not take 
his wife’s sister in marriage during his wife’s life- 
time. The command would have been unconditional 
unless Holy Writ had intended to grant permission 
after the wife’s death. The question is of some 
importance for Jews and Jewwesses, since such 
marriages are distinctly legal according to Jewish 
law, and the offspring of any such alliances would 
be legitimate from a religious, and illegitimate from 
a legal point of view. 

THE BISHOP OF MANCHESTER. 

The Figaro, in a sketch of the Bishop, 
writes :— 

What is the general verdict as to this bishop 
who dislikes a palace, who rarely enters the House 
of Lords, who is seldom a guest at a London 
dinner table, who works as hard as if his income 
had not been secured to him for life? Hven among 
those whom he is least known there prevails the 
belief that Mr, Gladstone never did a better day’s 
work than when he offered Dr. Fraser a seat on the 
episcopal bench. Whatever ‘mistakes may have 
been attributed to the bishop, no one has called in 
question his energy, his ability, his sincerity. Those 
who are acquainted with the manner in which he 
discharges his duties can speak more positively. It 
has been intimated that his presence in a London 
pulpit is invariably hailed with pleasure, but his 
measure can only be accurately taken by the men 
and women among whom he lives, and for whom he 
labours. There are bigots who censure him 
because he will not allow Canon Knox Little to be 
prosecuted, and he has been calumniated because 
he perpetrated, as we think, the blunder of per- 
mitting the proceedings which led to ,the imprison- 
ment of Mr. Green. But we venture to assert that 
the feeling in Manchester and in Lancashire is 
altogether one of pride in the Bishop of Cottono- 
polis, An eminent and distinguished scholar, a 
vigorous and original preacher, a steadfast champion 
of toleration and charity, a man of indomitable 
courage and independence, Dr, Fraser is yet more 
beloved by the poor and illiterate than by the 
wealthy and the learned of his diocese, and this not 
because he preaches politics. When he besought 
the residents of Belgravia to make themselves 
practically acquainted with the actual condition of 
the poor, he only asked them to emulate his own 
example, Whatever hcnours may, or may not, 
await him while he lives, his name will go down to 
posterity as that of a prelate who was never weary 
of seeking to advance the welfare of mankind. 


West or ENGLAND PressyTEeRiAN Divines.—The 
227th annual assembly of this body took place at 
George’s Meeting, Exeter, on Wednesday last. The 
religious service was conducted by the Revs. W. H. 
Mallone, of Devonport, and W. Sharman, of Ply- 
mouth, the latter preaching the sermon from Psalm 
xxxiii. 5. The usual business was then transacted, 
and the funds distributed ; it was also resolved to 
petition Parliament in favour of the Oaths Bill. Mr. 
W. S. Mortimer was elected Treasurer in the room 
of his late father, and the following resolution was 
with much feeling passed unanimously :—‘‘ That 
this assembly desire to record their deep sense of 
their loss through the death of their esteemed and 
highly-honoured Treasurer, Mr. W. Mortimer, and 
their vivid and affectionate remembrance of his 
bright talents, his keen and noble enthusiasm, his 
warmth and generosity of heart, his devotion to 
.their interests as an assembly, and his devotion to 
reason and freedom in religion, his refusal by word 
or deed to contradict the clear convictions of his 
mind.” Some conversation arose as to the means 
to be used for rendering the assembly more useful 
in the future, 


Corresyonderee, - 


THE AGGREGATE MEETING OF THE 
LONDON AUXILIARY SUNDAY- 
SCHOOLS. 


TO THE EDITOR, 


_ Sir,—As many of our friends are making 
inquiries as to when these schools are to meet, 
and others are expressing much disappointment 
that, instead of gathering in one place as hereto- 
fore, the schools are this year to muster in three 
divisions, will you kindly permit me to say that 
the reasons which weighed with the committee 
in making this arrangement are, first, that none 
of our London chapels are large enough to hold 
event half the children that now attend the 
schools; and, second, that as there is still a 
possibility that summer may begin to set in and 
the sun commenced shining about the middle 
of July, the schools might in that case be glad 
to have a shorter march to the rendezvous. 

The committee, after due consideration, have 
therefore fixed Sunday, July 16, at three 
o’clock in the afternoon, for a simultaneous 
gathering of the schools in three groups. or 
centres. The northern schools will meet at 
Roslyn Hill Chapel, Hampstead; the southern 
at Hssex-street; and the eastern either at, or 
some hall near, College Chapel, Stepney-green. 

Until sufficient accommodation for these and 
other large gatherings in connection with our 
Church life can be obtained, I fear we must 
forego the pleasure of witnessing another ag- 
gregate gathering of all our London schools, or 
even a respectable contingent of them, inspiriting 
and successful as they have hitherto always 
been. I. M. Wanr. 


a 


ENGLISH UNITARIANISM. 
TO THE EDITOR. 

Sir,—In the article on the Liverpool Con- 
ference, copied from the Indew into the Inquirer 
of 17th inst., with which in the main I agree, 
there is one statement that seems to me to need 
some qualification. The writer, lamenting some 
supposed reactionary tendencies in Hnglish 
Unitarianism, says—‘‘ Mr. Conway stands alone, 
and, admirable as some of his writings are, they 
represent himself only.” This is, I rejoice to 
know, far from being strictly correct. There are 
many of our ministers, and many more of our 
laity, who are in hearty sympathy with some of 
Mr. Conway’s opinions, and are admirers of his 
writings, and of the free, reverent, and earnest 
spirit in which he carries on his isolated minis- 
terial work. Many of these do not share his 
objection to the Christian name, and regret that 
this conscientious objection on his part prevents 
his being more closely identified with the 
Unitarian body; but, notwithstanding this 
nominal obstacle, Mr. Conway has on several 
occasions occupied our pulpits, and within the 
last few months has conducted the services in at 
least two Unitarian chapels, and would, as I hap- 
pen to know, be warmly welcomed in others did 
his engagements permit him more frequently to 
accept the invitations of our ministers and con- 
gregations. On several occasions also eminent 
Unitarian and other Dissenting ministers have 
supplied for Mr. Conway at South-place; and 
these facts combine to show that he does not 
“stand alone,” as the writer in the Indea sup- 
poses, but is regarded with respect and esteem, 
and desired as a friend and fellow-worker, by 
many Unitarians, as well as by other liberal 
thinkers in all parts of the country, who, in com- 
mon with us, recognise} in Southielace Chapel 
a congenial home of rational and reverent reli- 
gion, and in its minister a worthy successor of 
that distinguished and eloquent Unitarian— 
William Johnson Fox. 


Preston, June 25. G. B. Darsy. 


——— es 


THE DESIGN ARGUMENT. 
TO THE EDITOR. 


Sir,—Your review of my lecture on “The 
Design Argument Vindicated” will give great 
satisfaction to the Atheists of Birmingham, to 
whom the lecture was originally delivered. It 
might have been written by their own chief. 
It is, however, on the face of it, written by an 
Agnostic, who, of course, could not think any 


theistic argument sound. May I suggest that 
if it is impossible to find a reviewer whose mind 
is unbiassed on these questions, the fair method 
would be to insert two notices, from reviewers 
who take opposite sides ; either that, or else allow 
me to reply to my critic. If the Inquirer is hence- 
forth to be the organ of Agnosticism, this sug- 
gestion will not commend itself to you; but in 
that case we shall know that the Inquirer con- 
demns all Theistic arguments beforehand, just 
as the National Reformer does. 

Birmingham. Gzorce St. Cram. 

(Mr. St. Clair is entirely mistaken. The In- 
quiver does not accept the Agnostic position. 
Our reviewer simply showed the weakness of 
Mr. St. Clair’s particular presentation of the De- 
sign argument.—Ebp. of Ingq.] 


ee 


THE RESURRECTION OF CHRIST. 
TO THE EDITOR. 

Sir,—In reply to numerous inquiries, will 
you be so obliging as to allow me to state in 
your columns that the tract I have had printed, 
containing the rational views of Hennell and of 
Denton on the disappearance of the body of 
Jesus and the origin of the dogma of his resur- 
rection, I can supply at the cost price of seven- 
pence per dozen, including postage? Single 
copies 1 send free to any address. 

The view advocated in the letter signed “D. 
Hoffman,” in your last issue, is burdened with 
the necessity of attributing a fraudulent conspi- 
racy to a considerable number of men and 
women, who repeatedly asseverated that they 
had seen the empty tomb, and that some of 
their number had touched and felt the risen 
Jesus; whereas the views of Hennell and of 
Denton merely suppose a stratagem, executed 
by two or three persons only, the manager of the 
business being the man who obtained the body 
of Jesus for interment, and who, with his as- 
sistants, appears to have maintained the most 
perfect reticence on the matter. I will not un- 
dertake to say which of these views may be most 
appropriately described as “‘ crude rationalism,” 
nor can I see the necessity of shielding the 
character of Joseph of Arimathea (who, so far 
as we know, said nothing on the subject) at the 
expense of stigmatising a large number of 
persons who said a good deal about it, and acted 
as perfectly honest men and women would. 

As the result of my first letter to you on this 
matter I have had some very interesting private 
correspondence, and have formed one very valu- 
able friendship; but, on the other hand, I have 
had to bear the consequences of “wearing my 
heart upon my sleeve for daws to peck at.” 
My experience of many very ‘‘ evangelical” 
people, during the fifteen years of my ministerial 
labours, has been that, in their zeal for their 
favourite dogmas, they can be very disingenuous, 
can easily forget the common amenities of 
friendly controversy, and can jibe and scold when 
they cannot reason. This is very much to be 
regretted. F. Haypn WIAs. 

33, Park-road, Blackpool, June 26. 

[This correspondence is now closed. Hp. of 
Inq.) 


———_» ——_ 


OUR ICELAND PASTOR. 
TO THE EDITOR. 

Annexed is an extract of a letter to hand 

esterday from the faithful pastor in far-off 
Toaland, Matthew Jochumsson. It cannot fail 
to be of interest to our many readers, who will, 
T am sure, be glad to extend a hearty welcome 
to him on his arrival in England. 

Liverpool, June 19. Guo. Eyre Evans. 

Oddi, near Mount Hecla, Iceland, 
May 24, 1882. 

My hearty congratulations regarding the noble 
Sunday-school works, the most beneficial and 
Christ-like work next after preaching of the pure 
Gospel executed by the modern world. As I 
hope to visit your great country in the next 
coming July, I postpone now to give you here 
any description of my pocr endeavours in 
spreading the views and principles of Dr. Chan- 
ning and other great men of your noble denomi- 
nation. I am, however, sorry to say that here 
with us there neither are nor can be established 
any Sunday-schools, with exception in a few 
places, owing simply to the long distances be- 


tween the farms, and also to our rough climate, 
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But we are labouring with all all might in erect- 
ing such schools and institutions that are prac- 
ticable to our people, schools giving information 
in writing, calculating, geography, history, and 
little physics, &c.; these rising miniature in- 
stitutions are all from the latest years (since we 
got our Home Rule in 1874), and most of them 
are very poor as yet, although some ten, or 
about the half of them, get some grant from our 
Government; besides, most of them are as yet 
to be termed as children schools. Two schools for 
girls are also recently established. Of colleges 
or latin schools Iceland has but one, with seven 
or eight professors and about one hundred 
scholars. As to Church matters we vegetate by 
an old exhausted Orthodoxy, and as to morals 
traditional and very imperfect Christian con- 
ventionalism is the chief rule and guide to our 
people in general. We hope, however, much 
good, much progress from the political, and even 
industrial and social change caused by the Home 
Rule. 

You will, perhaps, notice in the chief papers 
of London and Liverpool a descriptive letter I 
send for publication, giving news of the great 
storm which has recently destroyed a great 
portion of the Hecla district. And that misery 
is the motive of my intended going to England. 
I have written of the disaster to my best friends 
abroad and hope for some subscription, especially 
if I succeed in making my personal appearance. 

Marrnzw Jocuumsson. 


UnitaniAn, Hom Missionary Boanrp. — The 
public examination in connection with the Unit- 
arian Home Missionary Board was completed on 
Wednesday atthe Memorial Hall. Tho subjects of 
examination were senior Greek, ethics, rhetoric ,and 
grammar, the work of the ministry, lessons on 
health, Roman history, and theology. At five 
o’clock the Rey. W. Gaskell, the principal, took the 
chair, and stated that Mr. W. G. Tarrant, Tate 
scholar, and Mr. W. J. Davies, Gaskell scholar, ma- 
triculated at the London University, June, 1881 ; 
and Mr. Felix Taylor and Mr. E. H. lL. Thomas 
matriculated January, 1882, all in the first division. 
In December, 1881, Mr. J. E. Stronge matriculated 
at the Royal University of Ireland. The Gaskell 
Scholarship had been obtained by Mr. 8S. S. Brettell, 
and the Owens Scholarship by Mr. J. C. Pollard. 
Mr. F’. Taylor obtained the political economy prize 
and the Cobden Prize at Owens College; and Mr. 
Thomas was bracketed with Mr. Schneider, a 
German, for the German prize in the higher senior 
German class. Mr. Davies, the retiring Gaskell 
scholar, in the examinations at Owens College se- 
cured the second place in the first class in the lower 
French, and the fourth place in the second clasg in 
mathematics, He was sure they were all pleased 
with this report of the distinction gained by pre- 
sent or former students. During the session the 
students had done their work well. The Rey. J. E. 
Odgers said that the first Sharp prize had been 
awarded to Mr. F. Taylor, and the second to Mr. 
Stronge. The certificates and prizes were then 
distributed by the Chairman. The Rev. A. Gordon, 
one of the visitors, delivered the address to the 
students, and the proceedings closed with prayer. 

Darwin Memoriau.—A circular has been issued 
by @ committee which has been formed for the 
purpose of raising funds with a view to establish a 
memorial of the late Mr. Darwin. It ig proposed 
to erect a statue in a public place, and to establish a 
fund associated with his name, the proceeds of 
which will be devoted, in some way hereafter to be 
determined, to the furtherance of biological science. 
The general committee comprises a large number 
of the most eminent names of the time, including 
Prince Leopold and the Archbishops of Canterbury 
and York, 

We regret to learn that the publication of 
Thackeray’s supposed preface to his “ Irish Sketch- 
Book ” is indefinitely postponed. 


Hottoway’s Pitts.—Indigestion, Stomach, and Livor 
Complaints.—Persons suffering from any derangements 
of the liver, stomach, or the organs of digestion, should 
have recourse to Holloway’s Pills, as there is no medicine 
known that acts on these particular complaints with such 
certain success, Its peculiar properties purify and regu- 
late the circulation, strengthen the stomach, increase the 
appetite, and rouse the sluggishlliver. It is invaluable to 
dyspeptics, restoring the patient to the soundest health 
and strength. These preparations may be used at all 
times and in all climates by persons affected by bilious- 
ness, flatulency, colic, nausea, or disordered liver ; for 
heartburn, water-pangs and sick-headaches they are 
specifics, Indeed, no ailment of tho digestive organs can 
long resist their purifying and corrective powors, 
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Areligiows Intelligence, 


UNIVERSITY JIALL, LONDON. 
: ANNUAL REPORT. 

The following report was read at the annual 
meeting of the members last week :— 

In presenting their thirty-fifth annual report on 
the affairs of the Society the Council have to con- 
gratulate the members on the close of the pro- 
tracted negotiations with the Committee of Man- 
chester New College, which have during the past 
two years occupied so much of their attention, and 
which will result, as they trust, in securing for 
the Hall, and for the endowment which it repre- 
sents, an increased and permanent usefulness. 

As was inevitable in a year of transition, in which 
the future of the Hall was altogether uncertain, 
the number of resident students this session has 
been small, Fourteen sets of rooms have been 
occupied. Of these ten were taken by students of 
University College, the remaining four were occu- 
pied by Manchester New College students—one of 
them a Hibbert scholar—under the agreement of 
March, 1881, by which, in consideration of a 
larger payment for the year, ten sets of rooms 
were placed at the disposal of the College rent 
free. Had the Hall been dependent on the re- 
ceipts from its ordinary inmates, the Council 
would have incurred a loss on working expenses 
of between £300 and £400. But this loss has 
been largely reduced, though not entirely covered, 
by the increased contribution from the College, 

At the annual class examinations held at Uni- 
versity College in June last four Hall students ob- 
tained certificates and other distinctions ; and in 
no previous year has it been occupied by a more 
steady and orderly set of inmates, Tho Council 
have to regret the loss by death of four life members 
of the Society—Thos. Watson Bagehot, Ksq., 8. W. 
Browne, Esq., W. R. Greg, Esq., and C. F. Tagart, 
Esq. One life member, Mr. O. CG. Whitehouse, has 
resigned, In other respects the affairs of the 
Society call for no special remark. The attention 
of the Council has during the past session been 
almost entirely directed towards completing, under 
legal advice and in correspondence with the autho- 
rities of Manchester New College, the details of the 
proposed transfer and virtual amalgamation of the 
Hall with the College, the principle of which was 
determined at the general meeting last year. 

The detailed scheme in the words finally adopted 
on the 14th of December last has already been 
submitted to the formal decision of the life mem- 
bers. But it may be interesting for the Council in 
this their final report to state in more general 
terms what are the immediate prospects of the Hall 
under ifs new management, and what guarantees 
they have secured for preserving in the future the 
permanent aims of their foundation, The existing 
Society being dissolved, its members, or such of 
them as desire it, will obtain as life trustees of 
Manchester New College a determining voice in its 
future counsels; and the property now vested in 
trustees on their behalf will be transferred to a new 
body, endowed with larger powers and responsibi- 
lities, and appointed in equal numbers by the two 
institutions, the objects and resources of which will 
be thus combined. It will be held on practically 
two trusts. In the first place, to allow Manchester 
New College by its executive committee to “ occupy 
and manage the Hall” as a collegiate residence, 
open to lay and divinity students without dis- 
tinction of creed, and having the declared ob- 
jects set forth ond defined in the second article 
of constitution of the Hall. This was the first 
condition of the proposed transfer as originally 
framed at the Oonference of March, 1881; and it is 
understood to be the intention of the college autho- 
rities, as it is undoubtedly their interest, to spare 
no effort on their part in making this enterprise suc- 
cessful. During the ensuing vacation most of the 
students’ rooms will be refurnished on a now and 
uniform plan. The scale of charges will be revised, 
and the domestic arrangements entirely remodelled. 
Under the advice of a ‘competent architect the 
building will be put into complete repair; anda 
considerable sum will be expended by the Crabb 
Robinson trustees on its ornamentation. It is pro- 
posed by the college to reserve a certain number of 
rooms for the occupation of its divinity students. 
But the remainder and larger part of the hall will 
be offered on precisely the same open conditions as 
at present to the ordinary lay students of Univer- 
sity College. And with a view of discharging as 
efficiently as possible their obligations under this 
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part of the new Trust, and of maintaining those 
close and friendly relations with University College 
which are necessary to secure any large measure of 
public support, it is the intention of the committee 
to place the internal affairs of the hall under the 
superintendence of one of the most distinguished 
of the college professors, Mr. Henry Morley, who, 
in his earnest desire for the success of an experi- 
ment which he has long had greatly at heart, has 
cordially undertaken at their request the duties of 
Principal. Under Professor Morley’s adyice, and 
with the personal co-operation of the general body 
of his colleagues at University College, new tutorial 
arrangements are contemplated which will add 
greatly. to the efficiency and advantages of the hall 
as a collegiate residence, 

In the event of the paramountinterests of Man- 
chester New College requiring its remoyal to 
another locality, and the first of these Trusts thus 
coming to a close, it was the desire of the Council 
to provide that the Hall itself should pass on easy 
terms into the hands of University College, to be 
made available for its general academical purposes 
freed from onerous restrictions, and that the per- 
manent objects of the Hall foundation, which are in 
some degree at variance with those of University 
College, should govern the action of the trustees in 
applying, whether in connection with Manchester 
New College or otherwise, the fund to be derived 
from its sale. It is hoped that the scheme as 
finally settled will tend to secure both these ends. 
Power is given to the Trustees to accept any reason- 
able offer on behalf of University College for the 
purchase of the Hall building. At the same time 
the duty is thrown upon them of seeing that the 
Hall endowment, raised by its Founders to com- 
memorate the passing of the Dissenters’ Chapel Act, 
as in their own words ‘“‘the first legislative re- 
cognition of unlimited religious liberty” shall con- 
tinue to advance, under its new conditions, the cause 
of religious freedom, and the free exercise of the 
individual judgment in religious matters, Subject 
to this prevailing consideration, there is a Trust 
in fayour of the purposes and operations of Man- 
chester New College, which the sixteen Trustees 
may exercise at their discretion in the threo 
different ways specifically defined in the detailed 
scheme, But to meet the possible contingency of 
a failure of this Trust, power is reserved to the 
Trustees in this case to dispose of the fund and the 
income generally, and devote it to other objects 
more calculated in their judgment to preserve its 
spirit or maintain its usefulness. And this ultimate 
power is drawn in the widest terms, 

Such are the provisions for the future destination 
of University Hall, which at the special general 
meeting held on June 2 received without a single 
dissenting voice the sanction of the assembled Life 
Members, and the approval, personally or by proxy, 
of three-fourths of the whole registered members, 
The terms of the constitution require that the reso- 
lutions then adopted shall be formally confirmed at 
a second general meeting, which is summoned for 
Thursday, June 22. But the Council cannot an- 
ticipate that a decision so deliberately taken, so 
wise in itself, and so largely supported, will be 
lightly reversed. In finally withdrawing from the 
responsible management of the Hall, which has now 
been conducted by their predecessors and them- 
selves with varying fortune for more than thirty 
years, while they cannot regard without pain the 
parting from old associations, and the final dissolu- 
tion of a society which numbered amongst its 
founders so many honoured names, they recognise in 
the changed conditions which make this step neces- 
sary the practical fulfilment of one of its main ob- 
jects, and believe that in thus devoting their en- 
dowment to widening the aims’and extending the 
resourses of a kindred institution they are promot- 
ing in the most effectual manner tho essential 
principles of,their Trust. 

University Hall, June 7, 1882, 
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THE PROVINCIAL ASSEMBLY OF 
LANCASHIRE AND CHESHIRE. 

In our last number we gaye the President’s ad- 
dress at the meeting of this venerable assembly at 
Chowbent on Thursday, the 15th inst., but were 
compelled to postpone the report of the evening 
meeting, which we now subjoin, 


THE EVENING MEETING 
was held in the chapel, Mr. Cates Wniaur pre- 
siding. 
The Cuarrman‘said the Chowbent congregation 
had long been connected with that Association, and 


he was glad they had been honoured by the meeting 4 


4 


. good sense and shrewdness. 
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Occasional Aotes. 


Aw American journal is responsible for the 
following :—“ Like all eminent public men Mr. 
Spurgeon has the misfortune to be pestered 
with bores. But he manages them with much 
One of these came 
to him and said, ‘ Mr. Spurgeon, you and I are 
one; I think the same things that you do, and 
wish the same things that you wish.’ Mr. 
Spurgeon said, “Is that soP Do you ‘wish 
what I wish?’ ‘Yes.’ ‘ Well, I was wishing 
that you would go away,’ and (said Mr. Spurgeon 
to the writer in relating the incident) he had 
sense enough left to go away.’ This reminds 
us of the reply made by Douglas Jerrold to a 
well-known occupier of other people’s time. He 
was walking along one day when this bore 
stopped him with, “ Hallo! Jerrold. Well, 
what’s going onP” “Tam,” said Jerrold, and 
quickly disappeared, leaving his would-be tor- 
mentor gazing vacantly after him. 


Tur results of the Christian Evidence 
Society’s Examinations for 1882 have been 
published. We notice that in the second 
division, wherein the text books were Mozley’s 
“Lectures on Miracles” and Warrington’s 
“Can we believe in Miracles?” no prizes were 
awarded, but only two second-class certificates. 
We are not surprised at this. The evidence in 
support of miracles does not get stronger, while 
the difficulties in the way of believing them in- 
crease every year. 

Some little time ago the Rev. Dr., G. E. Ellis, 
of Boston, U.S.,; made an excellent speech full 
of pleasant reminiscences, in the course of which 
he said :—‘‘ What do we read of in the Bible— 
the women of Israel or the ladies of Israel ? 
There is only one lady mentioned (in the Book 
of Revelation), and I believe there was some- 
thing wrong about her.” The Rev. Alex. 
Gordon, of Belfast, writing to the Christian 
Register to correct the good doctor, says, “The 
‘something wrong’ is with somebody’s memory, 
for there is no ‘lady’ in that sad page of the 
Apocalypse. But on a brighter leaf we do read 
of ‘ the elect lady and her children, whom I love 
in the truth’; and there are ‘ wise ladies’ in the 
Old Testament. Six times the word comes in 
in the great Book; and a good word it is, with 
an honourable etymology. Would that all our 
women lived up to it. 


Tue Bishop of Peterborough cannot help 
saying good things both in and out of the 
pulpit—especially out of it. The other night 
a rich, benevolent, but somewhat brainless mil- 
lionaire was boasting after dinner that he gave 
away £2,000 to the poor regularly every year. 
He said, “I think it’s right, you know; a sot 
of duty in my position. I can’t say what be- 
comes it, but it’s given away in charity, that’s 
all I know, and that’s all I care about. £2,000 
every year!” ‘What! said the bishop, “do 
you really mean to say you pay away £2,000 to 
the poor every year as areligious duty?” “TI 
assure you, my lord, that is so,” replied the 
wealthy man with careless complacency. “ Well,” 
said the witty bishop, “that’s the largest in- 
surance against fire I ever heard of.’ Truth 
having told this story, a correspondent wrote 
stating it was not original, for about ten years 
ago, when Mr. Baird, of Gartsherrie, gave half 
amillion to the Free Church of Scotland, he 
well remembered hearing the late Mr. James 
Merry wind up some caustic remarks about the 
declaration that “he was d—d if it was not the 
largest fire insurance he had ever heard of.’ The 
saying went all round Scotland, and was appre- 
ciated by no class more than by the “ Ministers 
and Elders” of the sect towards which Mr. 


Baird had displayed such unexampled liberality. 


Ir is not often that we find ourselves in accord 
with Lord Shaftesbury, but we confess to a 
considerable amount of sympathy with some of 
his remarks reported in last Monday’s papers 
anent the Salvation Army. He said that he 
could not endorse the name given to the Army, 
and called it downright blasphemy. The ex- 
cesses of the “Army” were producing great 
irreverence of thought, of expression, of action, 
turning religion into a play, and making it 
grotesque and familiar, He had seen in the 
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War Cry that a meeting was to finish with the 
“Hallelujah Galop; ” that was not the way to 
carry on the work of the Gospel. We have 
never had any sympathy with those who at- 
tempted to put down this army by force, but 
apart from all questions of theology, we have 
always regarded the movement as calculated in 
the long run to lead to more harm than good. 
What, for instance, is likely to be the result 
when meetings are begun at midnight and car- 
ried on till the small hours of the morning P 
Last week there was to be held “The Biggest 
All-Night of Prayer Ever Held” conuucted by 
the General. The doors were to be closed at 
11.80, and none were to be able either to enter 
or leave the hall from that time till 4.30 a.m. 
Such refreshment as might be needed during 
the night was to be taken with them. There 
was to be no admission “for any purpose but 
that of worship,” and unknown friends must be 
recommended by an officer of the Army or by 
their minister as true worshippers of God. No 
report of the meeting was to be sent to any 
paper without the permission of the General. 
When we remember the fact that many of these 
worshippers are young girls, and that they will 
be in a great state of excitement, it is not diffi- 
cult to imagine that this kind of thing will lead 
to mischief. Next Monday there is to be a 
Grand United Holiness Demonstration, and 
among the attractions advertised are a Grand 
March Round the Racecourse, an Indian Hx- 
pedition in Native Uniform on an Elephant, an 
Exhibition of Trophies, a Great Assault on the 
Enemy, and a Mammoth Musical Thanksgiving. 
Well may Lord Shaftesbury express his disgust 
at this kind of thing. By the way, we observe 
that one of the recently exhibited “ trophies ’— 
the octogenarian convert who had been con- 
victed two hundred and fifty times for drunken- 
ness—hasg relapsed. 


Tue Free Religious Association of America 
received only 1,700 dols. last year but found 
occasion to spend less than half of it, or 809. 
The report of the Executive Committee gives an 
account of their efforts to obtain information 
from various states regarding legal restrictions 
on religious liberty, sectarian influences in edu- 
cation, social conditions as affecting free thought, 
and condition of liberal organisations. Cor- 
respondents were appointed for twenty-one states 
and reports more or less complete were received 
from sixteen states. A summary of results is 
given. The Committee say, on the first point, 
that it is the intention of State constitutions gene- 
rally to guard religious liberty. They assert 
the rights of individual conscience in all matters 
of religion; but the statute books show a con- 
spicuous violation of the assertion, and in the 
constitutions themselves it is common, in im- 
mediate connection with the assertion of the 
rights of private opinion and conscience, to find 
positive theological affirmations, which discrimi- 
nate in favour of the opinions of one portion of 
the citizens against those of another. ‘The Con- 
necticut Constitution, for example, says :— 


It being the duty of all men to worship the Su- 
preme Being, the Great Creator and Preserver of 
the Universe, and their right to render that worship 
in the mode most consistent with the dictates of 
their consciences, no person shall by law be com- 
pelled to join or support or be classed with or as- 
sociated to any congregation, church, or religious 
association, 


The report continues :— 


This is a sample of the inconsistency between the 
evident intent of the state constitutions in general 
in respect to religious liberty and the manner in 
which the intent is carried into execution. In 
some of the recently organised states freedom of 
conscience is better guarded in form, as well as 
substance; but in most of the states, while it is 
meant to secure the equal rights of opinion and 
conscience, there are sections of the constitutions 
and laws that do discriminate unfairly against 
these rights in some classes of citizens. These 
laws in many cases have been outgrown by public 
opinion and are not enforced; but they are on the 
statute books and may be and sometimes are re- 
suscitated in a way that works gross practical in- 
justice, 


On the second point the correspondents gene- 
rally say that “ Sectarianism is weakening,” but 
there is still not a little of its spirit and power 
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manifest in the management of public schools. 
On the third point the Committee says :— 


In general, the reports are favourable to attempts 
of some kind toward a more systematic organisa- 
tion of the liberal sentiment of the country, without, 
however, indicating the methods for effecting this, 
In a few of the states the conditions are repre- 
sented as thoroughly ripe for an organising moye- 
ment, and all that is wanted is a few leaders, to 
point the way and rally the people, who are all 
ready to supply the material of the new societies. 
The states where the conditions are reported as 
most ready for organisation are, in the East, Maine, 
Massachusetts, and the western portion of New 
York ; and in the West, Michigan and Kansas, In 
the two latter states there appears to be a special 
receptivity to liberal religious ideas, and a good 
deal of activity is already awakened in the direc- 
tion of local organisation ; in Michigan, largely under 
the auspices of a very liberal form of Unitarianism, 
and in Kansas, under an association recently 
formed, called the Liberal Union, which is an at- 
tempt to solve the problem of uniting in local work 
and fellowship all the different phases of Liberalism, 


SrourBRipGE Pruespyrerran Cuaren Sunpay 
Scuoon.—At their quarterly meeting, held at the 
Wollaston-road School on Sunday afternoon Jast, 
the Sunday-school presented the Superintendent, 
Mr. A. Gordon Maginnis, on the occasion of hig 
removing to London on a business engagement, 
with a handsome Gladstone bag, nicely fitted up, as 
a token of affectionate respect and good wishes, 
The children of the first-class presented him with a 
beautiful silver pencil case, &e. 


Kine’s Lynn.—Assisted by the fund for advertis- 
ing week-evening lectures on Untiarianism, the Rev, 
W.R. Shanks gave the first of a course in the 
chapel here last Sunday. A number of strangers 
were present, and fresh interest has been created, 
which promises to lead to permanent results. The 
scholars and friends of the Sunday-school had an 
enjoyable trip to Hunstanton on Thursday, June 22. 


Croyrpon.—We haye much pleasure in directing 
the attention of our readers to the advertisement 
issued by the congregation at Croydon, which 
appears in another part of our columns, and to the 
drawing of the church which accompanies the pre- 
sent issue. The building promises to be a credit 
to our body, and an ornament to the town, and we 
heartily wish them success, 


Liverpoon.—At a meeting of the Lancashire and 
Cheshire Hntomological Society, held on Monday 
evening at the Free Library, Liverpool, a paper was 
read by the Rey. S, Fletcher Williams on “ Darwim 
and Darwinism.” The Liverpool Mereury gives a 
lengthy summary of the paper, It was decided 
that the paper should be published by the Council 
of the society. The Council of the Literary and 
Philosophical Society of Liverpool have just issued 
a paper read by Mr, Williams before the Society in 
January last on “Some Popular Misconceptions of 
Darwinism.” 


Untranian Cxuurcs, South Saint Munao 
STREET, Guascow.—A series of Sunday morning 
conferences on religious and theological subjects 
was commenced in the beginning of April, and have 
been continued up to the end of June. The 
attendance has been fair, and several members 
have, by this means, been added to the Church, 
Papers were read by the Rey. Alexander Webster 
and others, and discussion was allowed at the end 
of each paper. The conferences will begin again in 
September. Mr. Webster has also held a series of 
open-air meetings gn Glasgow Green, attended by 
over 600 people each Sunday evening, who haye 
listened very attentively and seemed deeply im- 
pressed by Mr, Webster’s earnest and eloquent 
addresses, which were specially adapted for those 
holding orthodox views in religion. Large num- 
bers of tracts have been distributed, and the doctrine 
of Unitarianism thus made known to great numbers 
who never heard them expounded before. Mr. 
Webster also delivered recently two discourses, in 
reply to a sermon of the Rey. Alexander Oliver, B.A., 
attacking the Unitarian faith. Great numbers of 
strangers attended on these occasions. Mr. Web- 
ster’s refutation of Mr. Oliver’s positions was most 
conclusive. On Sunday, June 18, a floral service 
was held, attended by the teachers and Sunday- 
school children of St. Vincent-street congregation 
along with our own, when the Rey, F. W. Walters 
preached. The church was very tastefully decorated 
on the occasion, 
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Revrets, 


Christian Doctrine in the Light of New Testa- 
ment Revision. By Alexander Gordon, M.A. 
The title of this pamphlet expresses very 
happily the character of its contents. Its pur- 
pose is to give an account of the effect of the 
changes taade in the English New Testament by 
the recent revision, in their bearing upon the 
more important theological doctrines usually 
held among Christians. This design is fulfilled 
in clear, concise and telling language; and in 
such a way that the impression left upon the 
mind of any reader capable of judging candidly 
and intelligently respecting the points discussed 
must, Wwe imagine, be a very decided one, and 
one that will be anything but favourable to the 
claims of the various established orthodoxies. 

Mr. Gordon has executed his task with a two- 
fold avowal of much interest. First le observes 
in effect (pp. 14, 15), that the Bible is no com- 
mon book. It has a special character of its 
own, one, too, it must be added,tnot usually so 
distinctly acknowledged by Unitarian writers, 
at least in ‘the way in which Mr. Gordon has 
~ here expressed himself:—“The position (he 
writes) here assumed... . is that of a firm 
belief in the Divine Revelation of the Scriptures, 
in the inspiration of the men who composed 
them, and of the books which they composed. 
Their doctrine is, or ought to be, the sovran 
rule of every Christian faith; their counsel is 
the holy word given as the inspired guidance for 
every Christian life.” If this be a little vague, 
it is not necessary for us to examine it, or even 
to ask, what is meant by ‘ Revelation,” or by 
the word “ Inspiration ” as here employed. These 

oints may be passed over, as indeed the author 
Fimeelf refrains from stating “the grounds” of 
his “conviction.” We content ourselves, there- 
fore, with the remark that this high estimate of 
the Scriptures is accompanied, by a correspond- 
ingly careful treatment, on the writer’s part, of 
the various matters brought up for notice, and 
with the delicate discrimination of one thing 
from another which would seem to be required 
in dealing with such a book. This is no doubt 
perfectly right; while yet it is difficult to under- 
stand what is meant by a very pointed denial of 
the assertion, “that the Bible must be judged 
and read exactly like any other book” (p. 15). 
Properly understood, this is surely quite true. 
The Bible must be read, like every other book, 
in the sense which the author intended to ex- 
press ;—not in some artificial or non-natural, or 
non-historical sense, accommodated to the theo- 
logical tastes or speculations of modern schools 
of whatever name, but in the sense originally 
intended by the writers themselves. The several 
questions which Mr. Gordon has appended to 
the words just quoted would seem therefore to 
be altogether beside the mark, and to have no 
suitability to the nature of the case :—-“ Is there 
to be one uniform standard of judgment for all 
books? And will the same principles of study 
apply to them indiscriminately ? To the sixth 
book of ‘ Paradise Lost,’ and the sixth book of 
* Euclid ?’ To a library of romances and a code of 
laws? To Darwin on Harthworms, and George 
Fox’s Journal? ” To such inquiries, so far as 
they are susceptible of an answer at all, only 
one and the same affirmative reply can be given. 
All books must be read in the sense which their 
own authors intended to express, and in no 
other; and it is the duty of a translator, or ex- 
positor, to use every means in his power to find 
out and render that original*and natural sense, 
to adhere to that, and to reject every other. 

In the second place, Mr. Gordon ayows that 
he has pursued his inquiry with distinctly Unit- 
arian convictions. On this point he very justly 
and frankly observes :-— 


If, in the prosecution of this inquiry, the espousal 
of a particular theology has been undisguised, it is 
because, all through the Revised New Testament, 
the main features of that theology are vindicated 
and cleared; while the language relied upon by its 
opponents appears more and more to be the out- 
come of modern invention. In the argument of 
Unitarian apologists, from the time of Christopher 
Sand, or even earlier, the ‘ Concessions of Trini- 
tarians ” have always formed a Gistinctive feature, 
A work bearing this title, from the pen of the late 
John Wilson, formerly of Belfast, has collected with 
laborious care the admissions, frank or reluctant, 


afforded by Trinitarians in all Churches to the truth 
of the Unitarian exegesis of Scripture, passage by 
passage. The Revised Version, though never in- 
tended to produce such a result, may not unfairly 
be appealed to, as constituting in the main a new 
volume of Trinitarian concessions.—P. 47. 


This is well and truly said. Of its correctness 
this little work is itself the best and most suffi- 
cient witness. Nothing can be more forcible 
than the way in which it is here shown that the 
gains to Unitarian doctrine in the new English 
text are everywhere conspicuous and important. 
Wherever changes involving controversial points 
have been made at all, this will be found to 
holdtrue. Even where new renderings admitted 
into the text seem to tell in favour of established 
theology, the Revisers have in their margin 
conceded another interpretation, which speaks 
on the other side. In so doing, they have in 
reality simply revealed their own strong bias, 
which has certairily led them to disturb the old 
text in cases where there was no just occasion 
to deviate from it (Tit. ii, 13; 2 Pet. i. 1). Such 
considerations as these fully justify the conclu- 
sion of Mr. Gordon as tothe Unitarian character 
of the Revised text. He observes :— 


One denomination of Christians there is in par- 
ticular whose sturdy advocates are not called upon 
to mourn the loss of a single proof-text on which 
they have been accustomed to rely in support of 
their special theology. The Unitarians are in this 
exceptional position. . . . . Without a solitary ex- 
ception it may be decisively asserted that every text, 
formerly adduced by Unitarians in their own favour 
from the Old Version, will also be found in the 
New. There are no lapsed verses in their case. 
Their old proof texts have not lost any clearness; 
nay, many of them speak, in their new dress, with 
an added force of testimony.—P. 24, 


In illustration of this position we quote the 
following interesting passage :— 


Let us come to some particulars in vindication of 


this strong statement. Ata recent meeting of the 


Convocation of Canterbury, Archdeacon Allen pre- 
sented a gravamen, in which he stated that “the 


true doctrine of the Trinity cannot receive support 


from the words of the Authorised Version, 1 John 
The grapes are sour. Strictly speaking, this 
famous verse lends no support to any doctrine 
whatsoever, seeing that it no longer exists as a 
it still holds its 
place in Archdeacon Allen’s Prayerbook (Epistle 
for Ist Sunday after Easter), from which even a 
It 
among the 


Nate 
part of Holy Scripture. But 


reformandum will not avail to dislodge it. 
is still quoted, first and foremost, 


proof-texts for the Trinity, in every edition 
of the Confession of Faith of the Larger 
and Shorter Catechisms which contain the 


Scripture proofs. 


past. “The Bible has taught me,” said Dr. Cooke, 


in the Synod at Newry, in 1822, while opposing the 
election of an Arian Professor of Hebrew and 
Greek, “that the Father, the Word, and the 
(Life and Times, 
Dean Bagot, in the controversy 
already alluded to, would not admit that the 


Holy Ghost are one God.” 
1871, p. 65.) 


verse is an interpolation (p. 131, 142), He had, 


in fact, initiated the controversy by publishing 


an Abstract of the argument for the Deity of the 
Word, headed by this very text. Slowly, indeed, 
has the Trinitarian argument consented to dispense 
with it. It is even inserted in the ably recon- 
structed arrangement of the Shorter Catechism, 
edited by Professor Murphy, of Belfast. Bishop 
Oxenden parts with it, in honest fidelity to truth, 
yet in unconcealed regret, holding that ‘‘ it contains 
& most important statement of the doctrine of the 
Holy Trinity ” (Christian Opinion, No. 13, p. 292), 
How are we to listen to those who tells us now that 
“its excision makes, and will make, no difference 
to Christian doctrine? Certainly it will make this 
difference.”—pp. 25, 26. 


The above is one of many passages containing 


historical allusions and statements which give to 
Mr. Gordon’s tract a special character and add 
greatly to its interest. Yet we must qualify our 
general commendation by one remark. We miss, 
In various cases, explanations, which might have 
been expected, of the reasons for adopting one 
form of text and rejecting another. 

The author is content to point to the fact 
that the Revisers have spoken their ipse divit, 
whether in text or margin, and to assume that 
this will be accepted as sufficient; whereas many 


Evidently, then, some weight 
has been attached to its testimony in times 


glass. 


readers would have been glad to have had some 
discussion from his own pen of such texts, for 
example, as Titus il. 13, and to know from him 
why the one form should be taken and the other 
rejected. The course thus followed has no doubt 
simplified the treatment of the subject, and for 
the majority of readers it will be sufficient. But 
still, while this omission is noted, it will probably 
be admitted that, within the compass of fifty 
pages, it was scarcely possible to compress a 
greater amount of strong and clear statement on 
the numerous topics treated of in these pages, 
and we heartily commend them to the attention 
of our readers. Equally with Dr. Vance Smith’s 
unpretending little book, “ Texts and Margins of 
the Revised New Testament ’—which condenses 
into a still smaller space several portions of 
the subject which are but slightly touched by 
Mr. Gordon—it tends directly and clearly to 
show how groundless is the assertion, not un- 
frequently met with, that the Revision has had 
no effect upon the character of the dogmatic 
teaching of the New Testament. Such a state- 
ment is directly contrary to the facts of the 
case. So far as the ordinary dogmatic teaching 
is founded upon the New Testament the effect 
of the Revision is in truth deep and searching 
in a very unexpected and startling degree. 
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Piterary Fotes. 


Ir may interest somo readers of Oarlyle’s 
“ Diary of his Irish Tour,” which Messrs. Sampson 
Low and Oo, have just published, to know that 
there remains in manusoript a diary of a visit he 
made to Paris after the Revolution of 1848, which 
contains sketches of several of the notable states- 
men of that time. 

An extract from a letter published by the 
Atheneum, written by Mr. Browning to Mr. W. G. 
Kingsland in 1868 on the charge of obscurity may 
interest our readers:—‘‘I can have little doubt 
that my writing has been in the main too hard for 
many I should have been pleased to communicate 
with ; but I never designedly tried to puzzle people, 
as some of my critics have supposed. On the other 
hand, I never pretended to offer such literature as 
should be {a substitute for a cigar or a game of 
dominoes to an idle man. So, perhaps, on the 
whole, I get my deserts and something over—not a 
crowd, but a few I value more.” 

Dr. W. B. Carpenter is about to visit the United 
States and Canada. He will deliver the next Lowell 
Lectures in Boston. 

Tux third divisional volume of the ‘“ Encyclo- 
pedia Dictionary,” by Mr. Robert Hunter, will be 
published by Messrs. Cassell in July. 

Maprmorsetie Dosnx has found a portfolio con- 
taining a number of notes in M. Thiers’s handyrit- 
ing forming a history of his time. They include 
memoranda of conversations, ideas that occurred to 
him, anecdotes, and sketches of celebrated men 
with whom he was personally acquainted. There 
are portraits of Louis Philippe, Sir Robert Peel, 
Jacques Lafitte, Lord Normanby, and Louis Napo- 
leon, written after the coup d'état. Mademoiselle 
Dosne recoils from publishing these notes, but the 
literary executors of M. Thiers urge her to bring 
them out or to deposit them in a sealed packet at 
the National Library, with directions for them to be 
printed hereafter. 


eS 


Tue Rey. N. W. Gipson, Senior Canon and Sub- 
Dean of Manchester Cathedral, died on Sunday 
week, aged eighty. He was born at Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne, and his collegiate course began in the 
Manchester New College, York. Removing from 
the Moravian School at Fulneck, near Leeds, he 
entered that institution as a lay student in 1816, 
and left in the year 1818, It is probable (says the 
Manchester Guardian) that the liberal spirit of 
both the Moravian School and the Presbyterian 
College exercised a beneficial influence on this 
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character and career, and that the instructions of © 


Mr. Wellbeloved may have prepared him for the dis- 
tinction he afterwards obtained at Cambridge. He 
was a moderate High Churchman of the old school, 
with a sober creed, and discharged his duties in a 
thorough and exemplary fashion. He was one of 
the life governors of Owens College under the 
Owens College Act of July,1870. In 1878, in com- 
memoration of his having been fifty years in the 
parish, Mr. Gibson caused a clerestory window on 
the south of the chancel to be filled with stained 
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being held there. The ProvincialfAssembly was 
always looked forward to, and itlwas always a 
pleasure to see their venerable President (the Rev. 
W. Gaskell), and hear his address. They were 
always interested in the questions brought before 
the meeting, and were led to notice the changes in 
religious, social, and political affairs, changes which 
they could scarcely realise without looking back and 
‘considering the social position of the people and 
the aspect of religion at the close of the last 
century, and the beginning of the present. Dis- 
senters had not now to make many sacrifices for 
conscious sake. They could worship in their own 
churches without the fear of being disturbed by a 
lawless ‘‘church and king” mob, and they lived in 
happy times, compared to the times of Priestley and 
Wesley, which were a period of persecution, ignor- 
ance, bigotry, and spiritual darkness, the people 
without education or moral training. There was 
now a different state of things. They had a 
national system of education, free public libraries, 
cheap books, newspapers, and other agencies at 
work, all tending to raise the social and moral con- 
dition of the people. With reference to religious 
freedom, many victories had been gained in the 
past, but judging from what had taken place in the 
House of Commons during the present session, 
there was much work to be done before their civil 
rights were secured, Ag Unitarians, they held that 
no man should suffer in his civil rights on account 
of the opinions he professed, nor should a consti- 
tuency be disfranchised as was Northampton. The 
present generation had been greatly benefited by 
the men who had laboured and suffered in the cause 
of civil and religious liberty in the past. Let them 
then cherish those principles and protest on all 
suitable occasions against any infringement of 
them. With reference to the recent papers on the de- 
velopment of religious life in our churches, he did 
not see any allusion to the great evil of intemper- 
ance, which, in his opinion, was one of the greatest 
obstacles to the development of religious life—(ap- 
plause). This evil, in his opinion, demanded the 
serious attention of those who were labouring 
anxiously for the development of religious life in 
our churches, and he hoped their sympathies would 
be given to the movement which had for its object 
the promotion of temperance. So he believed they 
would do much to advance the cause of religion— 
(applause). 


The Rey. R.L. Carpenter said he had had no theme 
given to him, but at those meetings one was always 
expected to say something on civil and religious 
liberty. He had been pleased with the position 
that their denomination had taken, and likewise the 
Liberation Society (comprising as it did a great 
number of orthodox dissenters, on the question of 
Mr, Bradlaugh, or rather on the question of the 
oath. He (the speaker) was always brought up to 
think that they were not to consider whether they 
were in sympathy with those whose rights they 
desired to maintain but simply whether they had 
those rights. The Roman Catholics were as much 
opposed to his views as the Atheists, and although 
certainly there had been times when Atheists had 
been very intolerant, as in France, it was nnques- 
tionable that the Roman Catholics had been the 
great foes of religious liberty through the centuries, 
Notwithstanding that, he had always been brought 
up to be as earnest for Catholic Emancipation as 
he was for the Repeal of the Test and Corporation 
Acts—(applause), In America, too, they must 
remember that Dr. Channing, that eminent Christian 
ininister, was the one to come forward to oppose 
the persecution of Abner Kneeland, an Atheist. 
“Fifty years had now passed since the Reform Bill 
received the Royal assent, and it made him feel 
quite an old man to see how little notice had been 
taken of that event that stirred their blood and ex- 
cited such intense enthusiasm half a century ago. 
When he was a youth they were taught to glory in 
the revolution of 1688, when William ILI, had come 
to the throne as a Parliamentary King, and ap end 
was put to the doctrine of divine right, But 
although he was the Parliamentary King, and 
Parliament assumed great power,what was Parlia- 
ment? There was a House of Lords and House of 
Commons, but the House of Commons was not 
what it had been in the remembrance of the present 
generation. Only about one third consisted of 
independent members. ‘There were ever so many 
rotten boroughs which were sold, just as in- 
dividual voters sold their votes now, and those 
who sold boroughs were called ‘‘ borough mongers ” 
in his (the speaker’s) day. At that time it was 
rather remarkable that the counties were the in- 
dependent constituencies, the voters there being the 
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forty-shillings, freeholders and they could be 
generally relied upon in any national emergency. 
As to the boroughs in Scotland, out of about forty 
boroughs, upwards of thirty-five could be carried by 
Lord Melville, the Dictator of Scotland. The 
constituencies had also been enlarged. Take Carlisle 
and Bath for instance, which has now thousands of 
voters. At that time the constituency was under 
forty in each place, so it was not simply that new 
members were given by the Reform Bill to such 
places as Birmingham, Leeds, and Manchester, but 
the constituencies of the older boroughs were much 
extended, Sir Robert Walpole once said that 
every man had his price, and it was no wonder if 
members bought their seats that voters sold their 
votes. The fundamental principle brought under 
notice by the American revolution “no taxation 
without representation” had been attempted to be 
carried out since. Pitt brought forward a Reform 
Bill but the House did not care to entertain it, and 
soon after came the French Revolution, and a time 
of panic and a state of things which in the present 
days they could scarcely imagine. Dr, Priestley was 
mobbed, and according to the Life of Theophilus 
Lindsey in 1792, Fyshe Palmer, one of their 
ministers in Scotland, for simply advocating Par- 
liamentary Reform in a peaceful way was convicted 
as a felon and transported to Botany Bay for seven 
years. His health was entirely broken, and he never 
returned to this country. There was also the trial 
of Thelwall and Horne Tooke; and Sir Francis 
Burdett, who was one of the heroes of their youth, 
the father of the Baroness Burdett Coutts, 
was committed to the Tower for not being 
quite respectful enough to the House of Com- 
mons. Lancashire men would remember Peter- 
loo. Those were serious times, and when they 
were a little dissatisfieed with things as they were 
to-day, they should look on things as they used to 
be, and when they saw the dark cloud they would 
appreciate the sunshine a little more. The great 
French Revolution stopped liberty a long time, but 
the second one, 1830, which comparatively speaking 
was peaceful, excited the feeling of liberty every- 
where. England had a new King, and people began 
to think there ought to be a change. The Duke of 
Wellington, who had consented to Catholic emanci- 
pation and the repeal of the Test and Corporation 
Act as necessities, put his foot down firmly against 
reform, like Mrs. Partington trying to stop the 
waves of the Atlantic with her mop, but he had to 
make room for Lord John Russell. Younger men 
perhaps knew him as ‘ Rest and be thankful,” but 
there was a time when he did not rest, and they 
were thankful. A Reform Bill was. brought in much 
better than they expected. Rotten boroughs, some 
like Old-Sarum without an inhabitant, were swept 
away. The constituencies were enlarged by in- 
cluding the £10 householder, which was thought a 
very great step. He remembered in the old times 
the people got drunk and used to be breaking win- 
dows for about a fortnight during the continuance 
of an election, the poll being kept open so long as 
a certain number of voters had not recorded their 
votes. Now there was a great change, with a proper 
system of registration and the early close of the 
polls. Mr. Carpenter then gave a detailed account 
of the struggles and agitation which led to the 
passing of the Reform Bill, and mentioned a great 
mass meeting in Birmingham on the site of the 
present Newhall Hill Chapel, on which occasion the 
’ev. Hugh Hutton (Unitarian) offered up prayer 
before the assembled thousands, and it was 
quite a thing to pray for, because it wags a 
great blessing and it was a thing to be thought of 
solemnly and earnestly. There were great disturb- 
ances, and lawless men took advantage of a lawful 
agitation, He further described the fires in Bristol, 
mentioning that when the mob attacked the Chapter 
House of the Cathedral, three Dissenters got into 
the building, a Unitarian, a Quaker, and a Papist, 
and threw out the flaming brands as fast as they 
were thrown in, thereby saving the church. The 
watchwords in those days of fifty years ago were 
Peace, Retrenchment, and Reform. Reform had 
certainly progressed, but as to Retrenchment the 
least said the sooner mended, and as to Peace they 
had since had some terrible wars. They had since 
had the great measure, Negro Emancipation, though 
he must remark they paid the wrong persons, viz., 
the slave owners, instead of recompensing the slaves 
for the injury they had sustained. It had, however, 
produced an important effect in America and the 
world, and England took up a position from which 
he hoped it would never swerve. The old men had 
had their battles, the young men in the future 
would haye their struggles too, in taking the part of 
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the weak and the oppressed, for they must not for- 
get that the slave trade was still rampant in Africa, 
There had been another measure passed—Munici- 
pal Reform—and when they saw the great works 
which municipal bodies had done it showed what a 
thriving energetic community could do. The rotten 
old corporations had often large charities which 
were grossly misapplied. The Charity Commission 
of to-day, however, had put all such sums to good 
uses. All these things resulted from the Reform 
Act of 1832. Many measures had been earried for 
removing obstacles. In his early days their light 
was limited by the window toll, but that had long 
been swept away, as also the excise upon glass, soap, 
paper, and other necessaries ; and those of the pre- 
sent generation could hardly imagine such a state 
of things as formerly existed. In former days he 
could not get a Bristol letter at York College without 
paying elevenpence for it. If people had occasionally 
to pay twopence now they wondered what the world 
was coming to—(laughter). The people had now 
votes and the public good was therefore considered, 
Another measure of practical importance was the 
registration of births, deaths, and marriages, 


not only for legal but sanitary and other 
purposes. Religious and civil liberty were 
nearly connected. Before the Reform Bill 


there were three or four Unitarians in Parliament. 
There was Mr. Bright, M.P. for Bristol, Mr. Mar- 
shall, M.P. for Yorkshire, Mr. Wm. Smith, M.P, 
for Norwich—(applause), Ho was a noble man, and 
lived to be almost the father of the house. He it 
was who made their worship legal, because until 
1813 any person who advocated Unitarian opinions 
was liable to pains and penalties. With those few 
exceptions Dissenters were not represented in Par- 
liament because the Lords and other borough- 
mongers did not care to have, Dissenters in, and 
orthodox Dissenters had got into the habit of not 
thinking much about politics before the Reform 
Bill. Mark Philips and George Wm. Wood and W. 
Briggs, the first member for Halifax, with Richard 
Potter for Wigan, and others, appeared after 1832, 
and now not only had the Unitarian body above 
their share of members, as they always had had in 
proportion to their numbers, but the orthodox 
Dissenters had also a great many, and there was a 
feeling in the House of Commons that Dissenters’ 
grievances had to be attended to. After a brief 
reference to the time of the Chartist agitation, when 
people rather believed in physical force, the speaker 
agreed that if they of the present time found the 
Trish a little too violent, in fact rather more than a 
little, they must remember that their friends in the 
neighbourhood resorted to force in those Chartist 
days. They were not so selfish as they used to be. 
There was a time when they did not take a 
sufficient interest in the great work of humanity. 
They now felt that they as a country had no right 
to go on encroaching and subduing other nations. 
They who loved liberty themselves honoured and 
respected those who loved liberty in Africa, Asia, 
and other parts of the world, and he hoped they 
would continue firm ‘in that matter. As to the 
religious opinions, the opinions of hig childhood 
were not those of that assembly. They no longer 
tied themselves to what they could find in the 
Bible. They he hoped read the wider book and 
strove to look with unclouded eyes on the truths 
God set before them. But whatever their speculative 
opinions they did feel they had the great principles 
of civil and religious liberty to maintain, He 
thought they had been steadfast to them, and he 
hoped they would be. One of the former ministers 
of that chapel had turned out with some of their 
ancestors with such weapons as they could find to 
withstand the progress of the Pretender. Those 
brave old ancestors had to fight their battle, and 
they, their successors of to-day had to fight theirs, 
but their weapons were not carnal, and he trusted 
with the same spirit of independence they had per- 
haps a greater spirit of charity and love—(applause). 


Mr. Curnpert C, Grunpy (Bury) then gave an 
address on Theology and the People, He had made 
use of the word theology rather than religion, for 
he was not inclined to think that the moral and 
spiritual life of the working classes was in a state 
of decline, or that they were the only people whose 
spiritual life was dark. He supposed they were all 
agreed that religion was natural to ‘man, but that 
it, like the intellectual powers, required culture. 
The germ was there, but it required developing, and 
on how that was done to a great extent depended 
the character of the man. Here, then, was the use 
of theology. Every one ought to have a clear 
theological belief. He need not be a sectarian or 
bind himself to a particular Church, but he ought to 
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have a well founded belief in theological matters 
to know what he believed and why he believed it. 
The best theology was that which most fully 
developed the individual’s religious life, and 
although it might be of comparatively little im- 
portance what a man believed so that he lived a 
good life, yet it was certain that what a man 
believed had a great influence on the kind of life 
he led, and therefore the theology of those they called 
the masses was a matter of no little consequence. 
The complaint was that the bulk of the people 
did not care about theology, did not attend church 
or chapel, and did not take interest in religious 
matters. Mr, Grundy then referred at some length 
to a recent pamphlet by a Church of England 
clergyman ‘‘On the Causes that Public Worship is 
neglected by the People, and can they be removed ?” 
and also toa recent paper by Mr. Edwin Ellis in 
the Inquirer. He suggested, as remedies for the 
state of things complained of, and as a means 
which would be helpful towards gaining the alliance 
of the higher class working men, 1. A simple, 
reasonable theology that should bear upon every 
day experience, and that should be found to be in 
harmony with intellectual progress. 2. That this 
reasonable theology should be presented in an in- 
teresting manner, devoid of unmeaning ceremonial. 
3. That a welcome be. given and an interest shown 
in those who already attend our chapels. 4. That 
the minister and his flock should evidence in their 
lives the good effect of their religious beliefs. 
What had been the secret of the success of the 
services for the people at Leicester, at Nottingham, 
at Kidderminster? A reasonable, cheerful attrac- 
tive service, a plain, practical hearty address, but 
above and beyond this was it not that people felt, 
nay that they knew that the services were instituted 
with a strong desire for the people’s well doing, 
and not to add numbers to the roll of church mem. 
bership? The minister and his helpers took a real, 
personal, affectionate interest in the welfare and 
elevation of those whom they invited. In that 
matter, as in Sunday-school work, they must not 
strive for their own success, or for the success of 
their church, but for the higher success of winning 
men to the side of God. To do this they must 
make evident by their own goodness the goodness 
of their Father. As the little leaves waving in the 
air reflected the colour of the sky, so must their 
little lives reflect some heavenly rays. Let them 
have a reasonable enthusiasm for other’s good, and 
with that unselfish, impersonal, Christ-like motive 
power, success was certain, or he would almost 
doubt that human nature had in it the spark divine 
—(applause). 


The Rey. Jamzs Harwoop said he had a special 
interest in the relation of their young people to the 
church. He had, of course, the fullest sympathy 
with the discussions which had taken place at the 
Liverpool Conference and in the British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association with regard to the extension 
of their principles upon those beyond their own 
borders, and he thought it one of the healthiest 
signs of life in their churches that that interest 
should be aroused, and not only so, but also that 
some response should be given to the efforts which 
had been made, They had the pleasure of wel- 
coming amongst them, both as ministers and laity, 
those who had been brought up in other churches, 
and felt that their true home as religious men and 
women was in the free churches. He joined as 
heartily as any one could do in extending a welcome 
to those who thus came, but at the same time he 
felt they were failing in an important half of their 
work if they were not able to retain those who had 
been born and brought up amongst them; and to 
himself it was a painful thing to go into their 
chapels, especially the older ones, to see walls 
adorned by tablets and memorials of the departed, 
and then when one asked where the representatives 
of those people were now, to be told that although 
they might bein the neighbourhood they were not 
true to the professions of their fathers. He might 
be treading on delicate ground, for that chapel in 
which they were assembled possessed numerous 
monuments, but he had no ground for supposing 
that the representatives of those men were at all 
unworthy of their predecessors. The experience of 
many present would confirm his own, that this 
falling off was frequently the case, and he main- 
tained they were bound in duty to ask themselves 
how it was? No doubt a certain proportion went 
away from sincere conviction. Theological progress 
was not always in the direction of a straght line, and 
there were such things as reversions as well as 
progressions, It might well be in a denomination 
which itself was not stationary. He used the word 


denomination simply as a convenience and not in 
the narrow sense of the word. Their view, on theo- 
logy and religion were being developed and some 
must go faster than others. It was therefore per- 
fectly natural that some might revert to the more 
orthodox churches, and one must respect their 
honesty to their own convictions and wish them 
well, But the difficulty was rather with those who 
slipped away from indifference, some because, per- 
haps, the spark of religion in their own nature had 
not been developed and stimulated as it ought to 
have been, others from still less worthy motives, 
from social influences and what not. It was with 
such that they had to be concerned, and he could 
not feel they got rid of the matter or that they ought 
to rid themselves of the feeling of responsibility, by 
simply saying that such people were indifferent or 
had gone away from unworthy feelings. Such peo- 
ple had been brought up in their churches, and 
speaking in the name of the parents, ministers, and 
all the general influences of their churches, they at 
all events had had opportunities of retaining and 
influencing those people which no one else had had, 
and therefore if there was indifference, how was it, 
and what was the remedy? He did not know how 
the responsibility was to be divided between the 
ministers and the parents. No doubt there was 
something to be said cn both sides. The indiffer- 
ence and carelessness which were often shown by 
parents in regard to instructing their children in 
the religious principles which they themselves held 
was almost appalling. Too often the home influ- 
ence in purely religious matters was of the slightest 
kind possible. When the children grew a little 
older they were sent to a boarding-school, without 
much consideration as to the influences to which 
they would be exposed. There might not be a chapel 
in the locality, or if there was and it was at all incon- 
venient or the slightest objection was raised by the 
teachers to the children attending such chapel, no 
trouble was taken in the matter. On the other 
hand, the children with whom they were thrown in 
contact came from orthodox homes with parents 
of strong convictions, who had given them very de- 
finite religious instruction—he did not mean doc- 
trinal instruction only,—whose whole religious na- 
ture had been cultivated and whose religious emo- 
tions had certainly not been starved out in the way 
they too often were amongst our own churches. It was 
therefore only anatural consequence that children ex- 
posed to such influences formed their friendships al- 
most exclusively out of the circle of their own church, 
and when the time came that they were allowed to 
choose their own course and the parental influence, 
such as it was, grew weaker and weaker in that par- 
ticular respect, it need not be a matter of surprise 
that so many of them should drift away from the 
church of their fathers. They who were grown up 
ought not to allow themselves to look with in- 
difference upon that matter. Reference had been 
made as to the reception of strangers, but on the 
minister’s side of the question he thought ministers 
of experience would say that although a friendly 


word was very often very valuable it required a 


considerable knowledge and caution where and 
when that friendly word should be bestowed. The 
principal thing with which he was concerned was as 
to dealing with the younger members of what he 
might call their middle class families. He did not, 
like to make those class distinctions, but as a matter 
of fact it was the rich people whom he had in his 
mind, the people whom in the interests of their 
cause they should be able to retain and not let them 
drift away to anything inferior to that under which 
they had been brought up. Mr, Harwood then re- 
ferred at some length in the way of approval to the 
confirmation service mentioned in the morning by 
the President, and advocated some scheme by which 
the ministers and laity could be educated together 
as in the old days of York College. He hoped with 
inereasing opportunities the laity would be alive to 
them and would take advantage of them, and then 
he was perfectly sure their churches would go on 
increasing in influence and power, and that the 
gains over which they rejoiced so much would not 
be counterbalanced by the losses which often caused 
so much grief and disappointment. Retaining those 
who lawfully and truly belonged to them, and gain- 
ing those who came to them by the natural gravita- 
tion of their own opinions, and the progress of en- 
lightenment, the Free Churches of England would 
be stronger in the future than they had been in the 
past, and their influence would go on increasing not 
only in volume, but also being nobler, in kind.—(ap- 
plause.) 


The Rey. G. H. Weuus proposed “ That the 
warmest thanks of the meeting be given to the mi- 
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nister and congregation of the Chowbent Chapel for 
the hospitable reception of the Assembly,” He said 
he came there with feelings of no ordinary kind, 
for he had preached in that pulpit in his student 
days fifty-one years ago. Their venerated Presi- 
dent, were he present, would state that the first 
sermon he ever preached was also in that pulpit. 
The Rev. Charles Beard told him a few days ago 
that he also preached his first sermon in that 
pulpit, and that it was extempore, and his mother 
and some other friends admonished him not to 
go on preaching in that sort of extemporaneous 
way. It would, therefore, be seen that the Chow- 
bent Chapel had associations in the minds of 
some of the elder ministers that their younger 
brethren’ could not at present say they felt. Mr. 
Wells then gave an account of the manner in 
which a former minister of the chapel, the Rey. 
James Wood, often called ‘* General Wood,” col- 
lected two hundred young men and joined the royal 
troops against the forces of the young Pretender 
at the battle of Preston. He hoped Mr. frank- 
land would always be as well supported in his day 
as was‘‘ General Wood.” Mr. Frankland had en- 
tered into the arrangements for the Assembly in 
the most hearty and zealous manner—(applause) 
—nad had been most diligent in his correspond- 
ence in ascertaining from those from whom he 
thought he could get it information as to the best 
mode of carrying to a successful issue the meeting 
of that day—(applause). 

Mr. Smiru Gotuanp having seconded the resolu- 
tion, it was carried with acclamation, 

The Rev. M. C. Franxuanp said they were most 
heartily welcome. The Chowbert congregation in 
that instance were the ‘‘ country cousins,” and were 
very glad to see their friends from the larger 
places. It was not often they had an opportunity 
of seeing their friends from a distance, but they 
often thought of them. Sometimes small country 
congregations were reminded they were a small 
body, but when they remembered that in the larger 
towns there were great men, and great efforts 
were being made, they in the country had 
no doubt the cause they had at heart was fully 
maintained, and making good ground—(applause). 
Mr. Frankland, then, standing almost on the top 
of the pulpit, gave a most interesting and instruc- 
tive narrative of the monumental tablets which 
adorn the walls of this ancient chapel, and the 
worthies in whose memory they were erected, com- 
mencing with the Rey. Dr. John Taylor, of Norwich, 
and concluding with the late clerk, who for sixteen 
years officiated in the lowest “deck” of the pulpit, 
and who with his grandfather, his predecessor, 
brought the term of office to over a century, 

The usual vote of thanks to the Chairman closed 
the proceedings of a most successful meeting of the 
Assembly. 

—_»—___. 


WEST RIDING UNITARIAN MISSION 
SOCIETY. 

The sixty-seventh annual meeting of this society 
was held on Wednesday, the 21st ult., fat York, 
The proceedings commenced with service in St. 
Saviourgate Chapel, the preacher being the Rey. T, 
W. Freckelton, of London, who delivered an able 
discourse on the receptive and distributive nature 
of the religious faculty in man. At the close of the 
service luncheon was provided in the Kenrick Hall, 
to which one hundred and fifty ladies and gentle- 
men sat down, The room was tastefully decorated 
with bannerettes and choice flowers, and over the 
platform was the motto “ Ring out the false, ring in 
the true.” The annual meeting was subsequently. 
held, presided over by Mr. J. 8. Maruens, of Leeds. 
Amongst those present were the Revs. Chas. Har- 
grove, M.A., M. 8. Dunbar, M.A.,{Iden Payne, Mr. 
John Lupton, Mr. James Kitson, J.P., Mr. G. Talbot, 
Mr. J. Connon, all of Leeds; Mr. John Armitage, 
Mr. C, Woollen, the Revs, Eli Fay and 0. H. Osler, 
of Sheflield ; Mr. Councillor Walker, Mr, Councillor 
Leggoe, the Rey. William Blazeby, B.A., of Rother- 
ham ; Mr. Councillor Richards, the Rey, 0. D. Bad- 
land, M.A., of Dewsbury; Mr. Padley, the Rey. D. 
Amos, of Scarborough; the Rey. F. BR. Millson, 
Halifax ; the Rev. J. M. Pilkington, Selby ; the Rey. 
Alex. Ashworth, Doncaster ; the Rey, A. Chalmers, 
Wakefield; Mr.G. ©, Lee, of York; Mr. and Miss 
Swaine, York, &e. 


The annual report gave interesting particulars of the 
mission stations and congregations associated with the 
society at Dewsbury, Pepperhill, Pudsey, Elland, Lyd- 
gate, Doncaster, Thorne, and Selby. Speaking of Don- 
caster, the report stated that the congregation was 


assisted by grants both from this society and the — 


British and Foreign Unitarian Association. For some 
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years the cause ‘had laboured under difficulties. The 
present minister, the Rev. Alex. Ashworth, had devoted 
his best energies to the work with graduallly improving 
results. He had re-constituted the congregation, A 
Sunday class was maintained, chiefly attended by tho 
children of members of the chapel. At Thorne the 
Sunday services were maintained by local friends. 
During the past quarter, by means of a small grant 
from the British and Foreign Unitarian Association, 
the Rev. A. Ashworth, the Doncaster minister, had 
been able to conduct at Thorne chapel alternate Sunday 
afternoon services. The old cause at Selby was ad- 
vantageously assisted by the Mission. The minister, 
the Rey. J. M. Pilkington, conducted Sunday services, 
taught in the Sunday-school, carried on a good day 
school, and took oversight of an hospital for aged 
women. He was thus very usefully engaged, though 
the congregation and schools were but small. In con- 
clusion,|the report’stated :—‘‘ Your committee would en- 
courage increased support to be given to this Mission 
Society. Both Dewsbury and Elland present important 
claims for special consideration. A special resolution, 
appealing for larger support, will accordingly be sub- 
mitted to the meeting by the committee. Your com- 
mittee now represents twenty congregations, and is 
composed of forty ley representatives and twelve 
ministers. During the past year the society has 
suffered serious losses in the deaths of Mr. Passavant 
of Leeds, Mrs. Stevenson of Sheffield, Miss and Miss 
H. Copeland, and Miss Thompson, of Rotherham, and 
our hope and prayer must be {that the devotion and 
liberality of the departed to the Mission will be 
worthily emulated by our younger members, and that 
in all our congregations fresh supporters will offer them- 
selves, both to sustain and extend the operations of this 
society. 

The Treasurer’s account for the year, read by 7Mr. 
Grosvenor Talbot, of Burley, showed that the year com- 
menced with a balance in hand of £4 17s. 4d. ; Leeds 
had contributed £141 4s. 6d. ; Dewsbury, £56 1s, 6d.; 
Pudsey, £19 15s, 3d. ; Wakefield, £20 ; Shetfield, £15 ; 
Bradford, £19 4s. 6d.; Halifax, £14 2s. 1d. ; and 
smaller amounts from Huddersfield, York, Lydgate, 
Rotherham, Selby, Elland, Pepperhill, and Doncaster. 
The British and Foreign Unitarian Association had con- 
tributed £30, 

The total receipts for the year were £383 63. 34. 
The followIng grants had been made :—Pudsey, £150 ; 
Lydgate, £25 ; Doncaster, £45 ; Selby, £20 : Thorne, 
£5 ; and there remained a balance due to the treasurer 
of £59 14s. 5d, 


THE CHAIRMAN’S ADDRESS. 

Mr. J. S. Marumrs delivered the opening address. 
He said that those who took any interest whatever 
in political, social, educational, and religious move- 
ments and problems must at times feel over- 
whelmed with the difficulties and work which now 
lay before them, and disheartened when they 
reckoned up the sum of their labours. At the 
same time there was a feeling on the committee 
that the society should attempt something more. 
The society had been known by various names. It 
was originally denominated ‘‘ A Society of Protestant 
Dissenters in the West Riding of Yorkshire for 
promoting, by the distribution of tracts, the know- 
ledge of the Christian religion and the practice of 
piety and righteousness.” The word “ Unitarian ” 
was not found in the rules. In 1824, however, the 
Leeds branch called it the ‘ Unitarian Tract 
Society,” and as such it had been generally known, 
till the Mission was established in 1851, and the 
name was altered to ‘‘The West Riding Unitarian 
Tract and Village Mission Society.” The proposed 
change in our constitution involved a further 
change of name. It was moved in your committee, 
that if be henceforth ‘‘ The West Riding Unitarian 
Society.” It would thus embrace those objects 
which, from time to time, have seemed, or may seem, 
most conductive to the diffusion of Christianity, 
as held by Unitarians, and may with propriety 

' be regarded as the same society which originated 
-in 1815. It seemed to the majority, however, 
that it was desirable to make the title more 
definite, and the name proposed to you is The 
West Riding Unitarian Mission Society. The word 
village is omitted, as our operations already include 
the corporate town of Dewsbury, and we hope in 
time to extend them to other large centres of 
population. The original idea of tract distribution 
was an excellent one, and he was sorry that it was 
ever dropped out of its aims. Strange as it might 
seem, the first impulse of a missionary nature 
which possessed the society was the conversion of 
the learned Brahmin Rammohun Roy from idolatry 
to simple theism. A plan for extensive missionary 
operations in India resulted. In 1824 there was 
the first notice of the dawn of missionary work in 
this society in the Riding. The report for that year 
mentioned ‘‘a small institution established amongst 
the Divinity students at the Manchester College, 


York, which perhaps we may be allowed to call a 4 
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Missionary Society. It has now existed upwards 
of twelve months, and it has been attended with all 
the success which could be reasonably expected, 
Stations have been established at Malton, Selby, 
Bilton, near Wetherby, and Welburn, and two or 
three villages near to it, and the average congre- 
gations may be estimated at sixty regular attend- 
ants.” At Welburn they had a Sunday-school of 
seventy scholars, Our Sheffield friends, who 
seemed not to have joined the society, wished in 
1856 to do so. New blood must have soon made 
tself felt, for in the following year an alteration in 
the constitution of the society took place, It was 
in 1859 that the missionary zeal of the society 
seemed to take root. Attention was then turned 
to Dewsbury, Mirfield, Batley, Heckmondwike, &c., 
and successful mission work was there carried on. 
Many and brave were the men and women who 
upheld the Unitarian banner at that time. Again, 
the society had occasionally moved resolutions and 
sent petitions to the House of Commons on some 
question of theological disability. In 1861 a petition 
was forwarded to Parliament “praying that those 
who will not profess belief in future punishments 
may not be disqualified from giving legal evidence.” 
In 1864 the Tract Society became the “ West Riding 
Unitarian Tract and Village Mission Society.” In 
1856 the society had no chapels erected. In 1866 
there were Pudsey, Pepperhill, Dewsbury, and 
Elland. In 1871 and 1872 a great stride was made, 
The ministers’ stipends at Pudsey and Dewsbury 
were increased, and power given to the congrega- 
tions of appointing their own minister. In the 
same years (1871 and 1872) there was a growing 
feeling inside and outside of the {committee io 
break new ground, at Keighley, Bingley, Barnsley, 
Brighouse, Heckmondwike, &c. He believed that 
the general feeling of the committee in recent years 
was more in the direction of sustaining and im- 
proving their old congregations, and establishing 
new causes Only in the centres of great populations. 
The desire to do good was so intense that they 
were apt to over-estimate their powers, and while 
under-rating the forces against them, they were 
prone to fall ino the mistake that they had done 
little or no good. They then lost heart, and ran 
into the common error that organisation was just 
what was wanted to accomplish what they had in- 
dividually failed to achieve. But he would give a 
warning word: Organisation could not of itself 
produce high principles. It could not give healthy 
religious life, nor impart unwavering convictions 
of duty. But where high principles, healthy re- 
ligious life, and unwavering convictions of duty 
did exist, organisation could direct, strengthen, and 
encourage. Hence it was to the health and the 
purpose of the individual congregations connected 
with the society that they must look for true and 
abiding success, The first step in this success 
must be unity of purpose. What was wanted was 
earnest but serious and thoughtful enthusiasm. 
It was that which had accomplished all that had 
been worth accomplishing in the world. In con- 
clusion, the Cuarrman spoke of the interesting 
question of church-going amongst the masses. He 
was not willing to accept as having been proved 
that according to numbers they were worse than 
other classes in attendance at worship. On the con- 
trary, he maintained that they would compare 
favourably with any class above them. Nor was he 
willing to admit that they were spiritually darker 
than other classes. Nearly every reform, even 
religious, had sprung from the masses, If they had 
not always led they had supplied the motive 
power. Custom, habit, and interest induced a vast 
number to attend churck. The real causeg of non- 
attendance were indolence and indifference, If in- 
dolence and indifference came of varied causes, so 
must the means to meet them be varied also. The 
motive power would be found in earnestness and 
devotion. The Unitarians might dissent from 
the theology of Wesleyanism, or the millinery and 
adornments of the service of the Ritualists, or what 
some esthetically religious souls called the vagaries 
of the Salvationists, but the success of all was to be 
found in the earnestness and devotion of both 
minister and people, At the same time let them 
remember that it would neyer be in the pulpit that 
the greatest good would be exercised ; but in per- 
sonal contact—at meetings, on the platform, in the 
schools, social converse, and in the homes of the 
people, The pitying eye, the silent grip of the 
hand, some thoughful attention or gentle sympathis- 
ing word, would do more real good than all the dog- 
mas of all the churches put together, The chair- 
man then moyed :—= 


‘That the reports of the committee and treasurer 
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be adopted and printed; that the tants of this 
meeting be giver to the retitiiig officers; and that 
the committee for the érisuing year shall consist of 
lay representatives from all congregations associated 
with this society (each congregation having power 
to appoint three or fewer such representatives), to- 
gether with the ministers of the congregations un- 
aiden by the Mission Fund and the hon. officers, 
Mr. Grosvenor Talbot, treasurer; and Rev. Wm. 
Blazeby B.A., secretary,” 

Mr. Papizy, Scarborough, seconded the resolution, 

The Rey. Cuarnus Harerovg, M.A., of Leeds, 
proposed that the following addition be made to 
the resolution, viz. :—“ That the committee be and 
are hereby instructed to prepare and present to the 
annual meeting of the society a report giving a 
history of the society from its first foundation, and 
showing the progress of the work, and the amount 
of subscriptions for periods of five or ten years 
from the commencement ; and, moreover, to draw 
up, if deemed practicable and desirable, a scheme 
whereby the constitution of the society might be so 
altered that, without abandoning the mission work 
80 perseveringly carried on up to the present, it 
should be a main object of the society to effect a 
union of the Free Churches of Yorkshire for mutual 
encouragement and support.” Mr. Hargrove de- 
plored the fact that the large number of Unitarians 
in the West Riding only contributed £400 a year to 
the society. He wished its basis to be extended to 
include all the Free Churches of Yorkshire, for it 
was the only society which brought the Unitariang 
of a wide district of the county together. 

The Rey. F. Minuson seconded the motion. 

The Rev. A. Amos, Scarborough suggested that 
Whitby, Malton, and Scarborough, might be taken 
into the association, or formed into a separate 
union. 

The Rev. F, S. Morris, York, supported the 
rider, and thought it would be beneficial if York 
and the other towns mentioned were included in 
the society. : 

The resolution and the addition were then put, 
and carried. 

The Rev. F. 8. Morris moved, and Mr, J, 
Connon, Leeds, seconded a vote of thanks to the 
Rey. T. W. Freckelton, of London, for his able and 
eloquent sermon. 

The Rev, A. Cuaners, of Wakefield, proposed : 
—‘‘ That this meeting expresses its earnest interest 
in the work of the mission stations and congrega- 
tions associated with the society and their ministers, 
and returns its grateful thanks to the various minis- 
ters and lay preachers who haye rendered their 
valuable services in mission work during the past 
year.” 

Mr. Councillor Waxur, of Rotherham, in eom- 
plimentary terms, seconded the motion, whieh was 
carried and responded to by the Rey. G. D. Bape 
LAND, and Mr. Joseph Wain, of York. 

Mr. Grosvenor Tanpor, of Leeds, moved, and 
Mr, Cusrues Woounmn, of Sheffield, seconded :— 
“That this meeting earnestly urges upon all the 
congregations of the district the importance and 
necessity of raising larger funds for adequately 
meeting the increasing requirements of the mis~ 
sion,” 

The resolution was carried unanimously, as was 
also the following special motion, which was pro- 
posed by the Cuarrman,’ and seconded by Mr, J. 
Armytacn, Sheffield ;—“ That thig meeting, while 
fully alive to the many difficulties besetting her 
Majesty’s Government by the arrears of legisla- 
tion, would still most earnestly press upon them 
the necessity of introducing, at the earliest pos- 
sible date, a measure which will extend the pri- 
vilege of Affirmation in Parliament and Courts of 
Justice, now accorded to the Friends, Moravians, 
and others, to all her Majesty’s subjects.” 

Mr. C. M. Mrrzer, of Dewsbury, proposed, and 
the Rey. J. Brarruwarrr, of Idle, seconded, that 
hearty thanks be given to the York friends for their 
hospitable reception of the society, 

On the proposition of Mr. Councillor Riczarps, 
of Dewsbury, seconded by Mr. G. C. Len, of 
York, a vote of thanks was given to the chair- 
man for presiding, 

The proceedings then terminated, 


THE REMONSTRANT SYNOD OF 
ULSTER. 

On Tuesday, June 20, at twelve o’clock, the 
annual meeting of the Remonstrant Synod of 
Ulster met in the First Presbyterian Church, Rose- 
mary-street, 

The Ovreorn¢ MopErartor (the Rey. John Dick- 
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son, Moira) occupied the chair, and at the opening 
of the meeting preached from Psalm lxi. 2:— 
‘From out of the earth will I ery unto thee when 
my heart is overwhelmed; lead me to the Rock that 
is higher than I.” Having then constituted the 
court with prayer,'he delivered his outgoing address, 
in the course of which he said :—‘ To be a minister 
of a Church which, by the Divine blessing, has 
been the means of producing results so plain as to 
be capable of being ‘known and read of all men’ 
is a high distinction, But to be called to preside 
over this Synod as Moderator is, by me, considered 
a very high honour, which I shall ever cherish with 
grateful recollections.” 

The Rey. Tuos. DunxeriEy, Comber, was called 
to the chair as Moderator, and thanked the Synod 
for the honour conferred upon him, 

The usual preliminary formalities were then gone 
through. The Rev. Moore Getty, Ballycarry, and 
the Rey. T. H. M. Seott, Dunmurry, were continued 
as clerk and assistant clerk respectively. It was 
resolved to hold the next meeting in the same place 
on the third Tuesday in June, 1883. A cordial vote 
of thanks was passed to the congregation of the 
First Presbyterian Church for its kindness in giving 
the Synod the use of the church for the purposes of 
the annual meeting. The following were invited to 
sit and deliberate :—The Revs. 8, C. Nelson, Down- 
patrick ; David Gordon, Downpatrick; J. OC. Street, 
Belfast; R. E. Dunne, James Cooper, H. M. Mac- 
gowan, J, Miskimmon, and OC, J. M‘Alester. The 
invitations were accepted with thanks by the 
brethren named. 


REPORTS OF PRESBYTERIES. 

TrmpPLEPaTRicK.-—This Presbytery reported that 
their Moderator for the year is the Rev. James 
Caldwell. The congregation of Ballymena had 
been under the care of the Presbytery since last 
meeting. The only annuitant on the Widows’ 
Fund is Mrs, {Hall, Cairncastle. Three meetings 
were held {during the year. The Templepatrick 
congregation continues under the care of the Pres- 
bytery. 

Bancor.—The report of the Bangor Presbytery 
stated that the Rev. John M‘Caw, Killinchy, is their 
Moderator for the year. The various congregations 
in connection with the Presbytery had been regularly 
supplied with properly qualified ministers. The 
only student in the ministry under care of the 
Presbytery is Mr. 'f. 8. Mulligan, Three meetings 
were held during the year. 

Arnmacu,—The Presbytery of Armagh reported 
that the Rev. David Thompson, Dromore, ,is their 
Moderator for the year. The annuitants on the 
Widows’ Fund were Mrs. ‘Alexander, Bray, and the 
family of the Rev. John Jennings. 

The Rey. James Caldwell, Glenarm, applied to 
the Synod to relieve him of the responsibility and 
work of the ministry, on account of failing health. 

On the motion of the Rev. Moorr Gerry, se- 
conded by the Rey. F. M‘Cammonp (Banbridge), 
and supported by the Rev. J. M‘Caw, the following 
resolution was agreed to :—“ That this[Synod, while 
deeply regretting the reason of Mr, Caldwell’s wish 
to retire from the active duties of the congregation 
of Glenarm, feels constrained by the statement 
that Mr. Caldwell has made regarding his health 
and by the medical certificates to grant permission 
to the congregation of Glenarm to choose an assist- 
ant and successor.” 

It was resolved :—‘‘ That the financial condition 
of the Church is not satisfactory; that an im- 
provement in the arrangement connected with the 
collection and payment of stipend is desirable; 
that the recommendation of the Synod of 1873, in 
favour of a printed annual statement of accounts, 
be generally carried out; and that this question be 
remitted to the presbyteries, with instruction that, 
by sermons preached in the congregations within 
their bounds, and other instrumentalities, they 
should do their utmost to promote congregational 
liberality, and to effect other improvements referred 
to in this resolution.” 


REPORT OF THE FINANCIAL COMMITTEE, 

The Rey. D, THompson (conyenor) read the re- 
port of the Financial Committee. Regret was ex- 
pressed at the removal by death of Mr. J. Lindsay, 
J.P., Tullyhenan, who had been most regular in his 
attendance at the meetings of the committee, and 
who, as trustee, and in other respects, showed a 
very warm interest in the Sustentation Eund. The 
address on behalf of the Sustentation Fund, by Mr, 
J. Smyth, jun., read at the last meeting, was circu- 
lated by the committee, who regarded it as cer- 
tainly a very interesting and valuable sketch of the 


commended to the careful consideration of the con- 
gregations. The committee regretted that the 
congregations of Ballymena and Moira had failed 
to comply with the requirements of the Sustentation 
Fund, and therefore lost their claims on that fund. 
A difference of opinion arose in the committee 
regarding the claims of the congregation of Rade- 
mon on the Sustentation Fand. It appeared that 
the congregation enjoyed the benefits of commuta- 
tion effected by the Rey. J. Kennedy, a former 
minister, and, that being so, some members of the 
Finance Committee thought the congregation was 
not entitled to the usual dividends of the Sustenta- 
tion Fund, It was agreed by the sub-committee 
appointed to consider the question to take the 
opinion of counsel. The opinion thus obtained 
was submitted to a pro re nata meeting of Synod 
held on April 15 last, and the Synod by resolution 
empowered the trustees to pay the annual dividend 
to the Rademon congregation. The sole remaining 
trustee of the Sustentation Fund, Mr, J. Miller, J.P., 
Comber, nomirated the following :—The Rev. J. A. 
Crozier, the Rey. D, Thompson, Dr. J. Lindsay, 
jun., J. Smyth, jun., W. Davidson, J.P., H. J. 
M‘Cance, Thos. Andrews, Comber, The last-named 
gentleman was not able to act owing to other duties, 
a circumstance which the committee regretted to 
report. A sum of £100 from the Dunbar Fund 
has been allotted to Comber, Raloo, Cairncastle, 
Warrenpoint, £25 each. 

The report was adopted; and a resolution ap- 
pointing the Committee of Finance was agreed to, 

In the absence of Mr. J. Smyth, Banbridge, 

The Rey. D. Taompson read the report on the 
Sustentation Fund. The report stated that the 
same six congregations which were receiving help 
from the fund last year were still receiving aid. 
There were now ten congregations in connection 
with the fund. The income from the congregations 
was £21 less this year than it was last year, the 
result of a withdrawal of the annual contributions 
of Moira and Ballymena, and to the circumstance 
that part of the contribution of Banbridge was paid 
the previous year. In the other congregations 
there were some slight differences in the payments, 
which, on the whole amounted to a small increase 
on the revenue, The deficiency now in this source 
of income was £9 16s. The investments were 
£22 5s. 1d. more than in the previous year, and 
that was the result of an increase in the capital 
from £5,646 to £5,965. In addition to the invest- 
ments mentioned in last report a £100 share in the 
Dublin fand Kingstown Railway stock had been 
purchased. The balance now in the hands of the 
trustees of this fund in the Ulster Bank is 
£53 12s, 4d, 

The report was adopted, and a vote of thanks was 
passed to the auditors, Mr. Hunter, Knock, and Mr. 
T. Andrews, Comber, for the way in which they 
had audited the accounts. Mr, Andrews, at his 
own request, was not asked to continue in the office 
of auditor; and Mr. J. M. Dickson was appointed 
as a substitute, on the motion of the Rey. J. A. 
Crozimr, seconded by the Rev. D, THompson, 


It was resolved to renew the following resolution 
passed at previous meeting :—“ That we adhere to 
our former system of paying every minister who 
receives aid from the Sustentation Fund the sum 
of £50 for the present year.” 

The subjoined resolution was also agreed to :— 
“That the wealthier members of the congregation 
in connection with the Synod be recommended to 
increase, by donations and legacies, the Sustentation 
Fund, and that exchange of pulpits be organised in 
order to carry out that object.” 


THE BALLYMENA CONGREGATION, 


The Rey. Davin Marrs (Ballymoney) reported the 
position of affairs in connection with the Bally- 
mena congregation. Last year it was agreed that 
the Hallelujah Army, which had possession of the 
meeting-house in Ballymena, should be forthwith 
required to give up possession. It was also agreed 
last year that the Rev. J. M‘Caw, the Rev, D, Thomp- 
son, and the Rey. J. A, Crozier should make arrange- 
ments with the view to having a minister settled in 
this congregation. Mr. M‘Caw and Mr. Thompson 
reported the results of their efforts. The‘interviews 
which they had held with the congregation resulted 
in a most unsatisfactory issue. The deputation 
urged the necessity of an immediate withdrawal of 
the Hallelujah Army, but that has not yet taken 
place, The Rev. R, Crenanp reported the receipt of 
a letter from Lord Waveney on the subject. His 
Lordship was desirous to see the congregation of 
the Synod continued, It was agreed to put the 


history of the fund, and also facts which they re- | Ballymena congregation in charge of a committee. 


The Moprrator pronounced the benediction, and 
the meeting concluded. 


{Owing to the pressure on our space we are un- 
avoidably compelled to hold over the ‘ Association 
of Irish Non-Subsecribing Presbyterians and other 
Free Christians ’’ meeting till next week.) 
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AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCI ATION 


ANNUAL MEETING. 

The annual meeting of the American Unitarian 
Association was held in Hollis-street Church, 
Boston, Tuesday, May 30, at 9.80 a.m, the Hon, 
Charles Allen, Vice-President, in the chair. Prayer 
was offered by the Rey. William O. White. The 
records were read by the secretary, the Rev. Grindall 
Reynolds, and the Board of Directors for the ensuing 
year were elected. The Secretary then read the 
annual report, which showed that 193 congregations 
responded to the call for contributions, which 
amounted to £7,000, a steady gain over pre- 
ceding years. The report stated that during the 
past year the feeble societies in New England had 
been sustained ; the work in college towns has been 
maintained and increased ; the number of mission- 
aries in new States and territories has been en- 
larged; while never has there been a freer distribu- 
tion of our tracts and books. Meanwhile, some 
special works of immediate necessity have claimed 
attention, and demanded a large expenditure of 
money, The saving of the old societies m New 
Orleans and Evansville, the aiding of the Spring- 
garden Society in Philadelphia to purchase a church 
building, the establishment of the interesting mission 
to the Scandinavians of the North-west under the 
charge of Kristofer Janson, are instanced as enter- 
prises which have been attended with gratifying 
success, 

The report then considered in detail the most 
prominent features fof the work of the year, and 
closed with the following resolutions :— 

‘“‘ That the experience of the past has shown that 
the varied work of the Association cannot be satig- 
factorily performed with any sum less than 50,000 
dollars, and that if is a duty which our churches 
owe to the truth for which they stand to furnish 
every year that sum,” 

“That, in view of the great opportunities for 
successful missionary efforts which are now opening, 
it is the duty of the Association to engage in fresh 
and broader work, and that our churches should re- 
cognise that it is their privilege to sustain the 
Association in so doing.” : 

“That we owe a deep debt of gratitude to Mr. J. 
H. Wade for his offer to endow a Theological 
School at Cleveland, and that our people should 
give immediate and serious consideration to the 
question, whether our body can co-operate with him 
in the establishment of such a school as he desires.” 


THE EVENING MEETING, 

The evening meeting of the Association was held 
in the Music Hall, on Tuesday, May 30. The Hon. 
Cuartes Auten presided. A delightful organ 
voluntary by Mr. B, J. Lang, and excellent singing 
by the quartette of the South Congregational 
Church, opened the exercises. Prayer was offered 
by the Rev. F. Frothingham. 

The Rev. F. B, Hornprooxs was the first speaker. 
He thought that there is much in the signs of the 
times to comfort and to encourage. The way to 
victory was never better paved. A vantage ground 
is ours which did not belong to our fathers, or even 
to those who struggled for the liberal eause twenty 
years ago. At that time a systematic theology was 
set up against progress. To-day Calvinisn is disin- 
tegrating, and all that holds orthodox societies 
together is the sentiment associated with the past 
victories that were won by those systems. Liberal 
Christianity can now stand up and say to those 
systems of Protestant theology: ‘‘We are as cer- 
tain of our ground, we are more consistent in our 
position than are you, At any rate, we thoroughly 
believe what we do believe, and do not pretend to 
subscribe that which we do not believe.” That is 
in our favour. Again, the things for which we con- 
tend are larger and nobler ; for, instead of contend- 
ing for a certain interpretation of Seripture, we are 
striving to understand what Christianity really 
means. 

The Rev. C. G. AEs gave a brief history of the 
new Spring Garden Society of Philadelphia, Mr. 
Ames then passed to speak of the importance of 
creating and multiplying live churches, taking for 
his text some words made in the last report by Dr. 
Bellows to the National Conference ; “ Nothing but — 
churches—organised and perpetual schools in thi 
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art of faith and life—ought to satisfy our zeal -or 
to guide our policy.” ‘You know what you have 
done when you have created a church where there 
was none before!” ‘If every local Conference 
aimed to increase its numbers by one new church 
every year ; if every church of vigour and means 
would create a daughter church every two years; 
if every minister of commanding powers would 
constitute himself a missionary on his off Sundays, 
and instead of scattering his fire would found a 
new church and nourish it into self-support—then 
we should be following the primitive and apostolic 
way ; we should give our churches something to do 
besides maintaining a service every Sunday, and we 
should again buzz and hum with busy and charm- 
ing life instead of growing sleepy and lame and 
rusty, and then talking about the decay, or tendency 
to ruin, of the Unitarian cause ’’—words worth re- 
peating once a year in this assembly. 

The Rey. F. Hosmer spoke warmly on behalf of 
the proposed Theological School at Cleveland. 

The Rey. T. R. Sticrr made a very brief address, 
in which he drew attention to the relation of Unit- 
arianism to the spirit of religious unrest and theo- 
logical discontent prevalent in the orthodox churches. 
The mission of Unitarianism is to show that the 
Bible is not a book, but books ; and that when ‘we 

. differentiate between book and books we do not 
question them as repositories of religious experi- 
ence. We own Christ to be the supreme flower of 
humanity. The test of inspiration of the Scriptures 
is the end and effect. The mission of Unitarianism 
is that it is able to accept the word of its Master 
and to touch human nature on every side as he did, 
and to harmonise the great essentials of restraint 
and inspiration, 

The Rey. Kristorrr Janson was the last speaker, 
and was received with marked attention. The sing- 
ing of the doxology closed the exercises of the 
evening, 

THE FESTIVAL, 

The “ festival ” for the clergy and their wives and 
lay friends, corresponding with what we call ‘‘ The 
Collation,” took place on the next day at the Music- 
hall, which was filled with a large assembly. The 
Hon. John Lowell presided, and we observe that the 
Rey. C. H. A. Dall, Unitarian missionary at Cal- 
cutta, who was in London last week, returned 
thanks. The Hon. R. 8. Rantoul, of Salem, wel- 
comed the guests, on behalf of whom the Rev. I. 
Tirrany responded. 

Dr. O. W. Houmus, the ‘‘ Autocrat of the Break- 
fast Table,” read the following poem he had written 
for the occasion :— 


The waves unbuild the wasting shore ; 
Where mountains towered the billows sweep, 
Yet still their borrowed spoils restore 
And raise new empires from the deep. 
80, while the floods of thought lay waste 
The old domain of chartered creeds, 
Its heaven-appointed tides will haste 
To shape new homes for human needs, 


Be ours to mark with hearts unchilled 
The change an outworn age deplores ; 
The legend sinks, but Faith shall build 
A fairer throne on new-found shores, 
The star shall glow in Western skies 
That shone o’er Bethlehem’s hallowed shrine, 
And once again the temple rise 
That crowned the rock of Palestine, 


Not when the wondering shepherds bowed 
Did angels sing ther latest song. 
Nor yet to Israel’s kneeling crowd 
Did Heaven’s one sacred dome belong, — 
Let priest and prophet have their dues, 
The Levite counts but half a man, 
Whose proud ‘‘ salvation of the Jews” 
Shuts out the good Samaritan ! 


Though scattered far the flock may stray, 

His own the shepherd still shall claim,— 

The saints who never learned to pray, — 

The friends who never spoke his name. 
Dear Master, while we hear thy voice 

That says, ‘‘ The truth shall make you free,” 
Thy servants still, by loving choice, 

O keep us faithful unto thee ! 

Other addresses were made by various speakers ; 
the Rey. C. G, Amus speaking most seriously of the 
great field ready for the earnest workers in all 
churches, especially in the liberal church, and the 
Rev. J. H. Morrison, D.D., brought to mind the 
memories, both glad and sorrowful, of Dr. Dewey 
and Dr. Bellows. Mr. A. P. Auuen, from London, late 
of Lynn, expressed gratitude for what American 
Unitarianism had wrought of good to him and to 
his nation, The Rey. H. W. Foorr spoke of the 
nalue of traditions, and the Rev. J. 8S. THomrson 
on the strength of Unitarianism, 


THE INQUIRER. 


A unique feature of the evening was a tale from 
the Norse, recited by Rev. Kristofer Janson. The 
noble sentiment it embodied was, it is stated, as 
pure and fresh as the breezes of hig native fiords, 


The Christian Register, in an article on 
the Anniversaries, writes :—The decline of the 
“missionary spirit,” so called, is marked in 
all quarters; but the work set for Unita- 
rianism to do will not therefore suffer, A new 
perception of the meaning of our commission is 
evident. To be one of the forces shaping the 
civilisation of the American nation, to bring to the 
moral sentiment motive and stimulus, to assist in 
giving influence to the best ideas in public and 
social affairs, may well become the sources of inspi- 
ration to us, apart from our special ideas. In 
shaping the social and national fortunes of this 
people, the Unitarian Church is called to a work 
peculiarly suited to its genius, Many were the indi- 
cations that, with new energy and enlightened in- 
terest, it will begin to devote itself to the work of 
making pure morality and pure religion manifest 
forces in the future life of our nation. To this end, 
we must have schools, colleges, churches, books, 
money, and men; and, when once we see what form 
our work is to take, we prophesy an awaking of 
interest and a steady increase of resources, which 


which will make the triumphs of the past insignifi- 
cant, 


ee 

Mezrroponiran Boarp Sonoors.—A return show- 
ing the number of children on the roll of each 
standard in the Board schools of the metropolis 
gives as the total number of boys, girls, and infants, 
291,711. Of these the boys number 93,454 ; girls, 
86,246 ; mixed (boys and girls), 13,233; infants, 
98,760. These children are arranged in eight 
divisions—namely, six standards, some below any 
standard, and some above all the standards, The 
highest rate of percentage—that ‘of 27°9—ig for 
children below even Standard I. ; the next highest 
percentage, 21°7, is in Standard I.; and each higher 
standard carries a lower ratio of percentage, 
necessarily on account of the higher demands made 
upon the children. Those beyond the sixth 
standard reach only ‘6 per cent. 
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CARLISLE—HOLLAND—On the 20th ult., at Little 
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Carlisle, Hsq., M.A., of Belfast, to Lucy, daughter 
of the late Charles Holland, Esq., of Liscard Vale, 
Cheshire. 


DEATH. 
BURROWS—On the 18th ult., at High Barnet, of 
diphtheria, Marguerite Caroline (Daisy), youngest 


and dearly loved child of Herbert and Mary Bur. 
rows, aged 8 years. 
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REE CHRISTIAN CHURCH, 
CROYDON, 


The members of this Congregation having determined 
to rebuild their church in accordance with the drawing 
accompanying the present issue of the Inquirer, desir; 
to invite the contributions of former members and weil- 
wishers residing at a distance. Subscriptions will be 
gratefully received by the Honorary Treasurer, Jzsse 
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ate cost. 
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Principal... .._ MRS, F. SHAWCROSS, 
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Margate. 
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Board, at Miss Wood’s, 12, Lower Rock Gardens. 
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AW.—To articled CLERKS intending to 
4 spend their flast year in London. A Graduate of 
London, B.A., LL,.B., admitted in 1864, will be glad to 
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articles. Personal assistance, if desired, for the Final 
Pass or Honours’ Examination, Facilities can also be 
given for acquiring a good knowledge of short hand and 
English composition.—Address, X. Y. Z., eare of W. 
Mawer, 37, Norfolk-street, Strand, W.C. 


WITZERLAND.—A Gentleman, who has 
made eight walking tours in Switzerland, would bo 
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dress before Aug. 1, Rey. S. Farrington, 7, Acomb-strevt, 
Manchester. 
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SUITABLE AND UNSUITABLE 
TOPICS OF PREACHING. 


THE address of Sir JAMES LAWRENCE at the 
recent annual meeting of the London District 
Unitarian Society and the letter by a Unit- 
arian Minister which appeared in our columns 
a week or two afterwards, commenting on 
that address, open up a subject of consider- 
able importance to our ministers, namely 
this—whether arguments on the existence of 
Gop and the immortality of the soul are 
suitable subjects for ordinary preaching. The 
President of the London District Society 
takes very decidedly one view, and our 
correspondent quite as decidedly the opposite 
view. There is something to be said on both 
sides of the question. We cannot go alto- 
gether with Sir JAMES LAWRENCE; still we 
are very much in agreement with him. An 
ordinary Unitarian congregation consists of 
persons who already believe in Gop and the 
immortality of man. These are the funda- 
mental doctrines which unite them as an 
assembly of religious worshippers. The very 
fact of their meeting together week by week 
for the express purpose of uniting in prayer 
and praise, and engaging a minister to con- 
duct their worship, shows that the belief in 
Gop and the duty of worshipping Him are 
assumed by them. They are not open 
questions, but accepted settled beliefs. They 
are matters upon which it may be fairly 
assumed that the members of every ordinary 
congregation have made up their minds, and 
do not wish or need to have their faith called 
in question. Does it seem consistent for a 
congregation after engaging in solemn prayer 
to Gop and lifting their voices unitedly in 
his praise then to have to listen to a dis- 
course arguing the question whether such a 
Being exists at all? First pray to Gop, then 
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pouring forth its sentiments of thankfulness 
and adoration to the Great Supreme ? We 
are convinced that such argumentative dis- 
quisitions, delivered under these circur- 
stances, have been listened to with pain by 
many a devout hearer, 

What is the object of preaching ? Surely 
it is not to prove the existence of Gop, or 
the immortality of the soul. It is not as 
members of a debating society that we meet 
in the house of prayer. The object of preach. 
ing is to quicken devout feeling, to awaken 
religious emotion, to deepen religious im- 
pression, to bring home to the heart and 
conscience convictions already accepted by 
the mind, but needing to be made more vital 
and operative. Itis taken for granted that 
certain beliefs exist, and on the ground of 
these the preacher appeals to the religious 
nature and seeks to invigorate, to strengthen 
and inspire it. He might say with the 
writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews, “ Leay- 
ing the principles of the doctrine ot CHRIST, 
let us go on unto perfection 3 not laying 
again the foundation of repentance from 
dead works and of faith toward Gop.” The 
preacher who is continually digging about 
the old foundation is like a child pulling up 
to-day what it planted yesterday, to see if it 
had taken root. Woe are very much, then, 
of the same opinion as Sir James Law. 
RENCE, that ministers and missionaries 
preaching on such topics as the affirmation 
of Gop,—the probability, possibility, or 
certainty of an immortal life are departing 
from their true work ; and that those simple 
propositions lie at the root of all preaching, 
whether by Unitarians or others, 

It is worth while to inquire, have we 
not been too much bent on arguing and 
proving in our preaching? Instead of sim- 
ple appeals to the heart and conscience our 
sermons have been disquisitions on difficult 
and controverted questions—instead of re- 
ligion itself our topic has been the philo- 
sophy of religion ; instead of winning the 
heart, have not some of us too frequently 
only puzzled the mind? And is it not to 
be feared that sometimes our hearers have 
gone away empty and unsatisfied, instead of 
having their hearts warmed by the discourse 
of an earnest religious spirit? Some ministers, 
whatever the topic they handle, must begin 
at the very beginning, as if nothing must be 
taken for granted, however familiar the 
theme. Weare reminded here of a passage 
in the memoir of the Jate Mr. SAMUEL GREG, 
in that excellent book “A Layman’s Legacy.” 
Writing to a minister who had requested his 
opinion of a sermon he had heard him preach, 
Mr. GREG says :—“TI could not understand 
why you thought it necessary to prove that 
man haga soul, in order to convince your 


have their minds thrown into an attitude of/hearers that for the soul to be without 


doubt and uncertainty whether any Gop 


_ exists! Is not such a proceeding the very 


height of inconsistency, to use no harsher 
term ? Is it not calculated to pain and dis- 
tress the devout heart which has just been 


knowledge is not good. And yet I suppose 
this was the point on which you intended 
your former argument to bear... Was not 
the suggestion of the doubt more likely to 
give it entrance into their minds than the 


arguments which followed, or any that por- 
sibly could have followed, were likely to re- 
move it? -Was it not putting a question in 
order to answer it 2 Starting a difficulty in 
order to explain it? And is there no danger 
in an unnecessary discussion on such a sub- 
ject, of sometimes unconsciously leaving the 
strength of the argument on the wrong side 
of the question ?” 

We are assured that this is no imaginary 
danger, and that it is always incurred by the 
inconsiderate treatment of difficult and doubt- 
ful questions. Such unseasonable ill-advised 
discussions are answerable for a large amount 
of the crude, popular unbelief of the day. 

Do we object, then, to such topics as the 
existence of Gop and the immortal life being 
discussed ? By no means. We only object 
to them when obtruded as part of the ordi- 
nary ministrations of the pulpit. Let them 
be discussed in courses of lectures previously 
announced, so that those who come may 
know what they are going to listen to; and 
even then there needs to be great care on the 
part of the lecturer, for the subjects named 
above are of such a character that the dis- 
cussion of them, unless it be judicious, does 
more harm than good. Itcreates more doubts 
than it removes, or excites doubt where, 
perhaps, none before existed. It has been 
said that ‘“‘Butler’s Analogy” made more 
doubters than believers. Works, too, on the 
Christian Evidences not unfrequently ex- 
pose the weakness of the cause they are in- 
tended to defend. If Theism or Christianity 
is to be successfully defended in this age, it 
can only be by a union, far from common, of 
prudence and ability. An able man needs 
to think twice before he undertakes the task. 
We do notwrite thisin order to discourage the 
discussion of these subjects when the suitable 
conditions are present, but only when they 
are not present, as we conceive they are not 
in ordinary Sunday preaching. In fact, it 
seems to us that arguments on the existence 
of Gop, the future life, or any other difficult 
question, are best read quietly over, and pon- 
dered by the inquirer with an able treatise 
before him. His attention then is not dis- 
tracted by any disturbing element, as the 
voice and manner of a popular lecturer. He 
can read leisurely, pause when néedful as he 
goes along, and so follow Bacon’s advice to 
read, not to contradict or confute, not to be- 
lieve and take for granted, but to weigh and 
consider. We do not go, then, with Sir JAMES 
LAWRENCE, who seems to object to-such dis- 
cussions altogether, but we do say, let them 
be discussed under such conditions as will 
be calculated to promote—not injure—the 
cause of truth. 


RELIGION IN MODERN ROME. 
Rome is the mother of the nations and 
churches of Europe. From her we derive 
our laws, civilisation, and, largely, our lan- 
guages and modes of thought. Very early 
her idea of Christianity became supreme, 
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and her missionaries spread far and‘wide 
the notion of the faith of Curist which was 
vouched for by the successors of St. PErEer. 
The great schoolmen dressed it in the garb 
of philosophy. Danie put its mythology 
of the next world into picturesque poetry. 
A long succession of painters, from CIMABUE 
and Giorro to RapHarL and Micnarn An- 
GeLo, familiarised the popular eye with its 
legends, and instructed the imagination 
through the most intellectual of the senses. 
The great founders of the religious orders, 
Benedictines, Dominicans, Franciscans, &c., 
and their followers won the sympathies of 
the people by self-devotion and the power 
of faith. Kuropean history down to the 
fifteenth century is a chapter of the history 
of the Church of Rome, and_ politics, 
science, literature, and art all moved obe- 
dient to her bidding. 

No doubt heretics appeared now and then, 
but they were soon got rid of. Nations also, 
England among the rest, struggled for some 
contro] over their own ecclesiastical affairs, 
but they fought a losing battle against the 
authority that held the keys of heaven and 
hell, and opened and shut the gates as it 
pleased. In a fortunate hour Lutur 
guided to victory the forces that were too 
wéak to conquer under Jonn Hoss and 
Jeromn of Prague, and here at home 
Henry VIII. was triumphant where Wick- 
uirre had failed. Contemporary with 
Lutuer and the Protestant Reformers arose 
Ignatius Loyota and the Jesuits, and these 
latter imparted new hfe to what seemed a 
dying superstition. In the course of less 
than one hundred years Protestantism 
gained the bulk of the Teutonic | nations, 
but vainly dashed itself against the solid 
ramparts of faith which protected people 
of the Latin race. And since the first 
conquest, won in its vigorous youth, Pro- 
testantism of the primitive type has barely 
held. its own. It has taken possession of 
no country which resisted successfully its 
first onslaughts. Lurumr could shake the 
old Church; he was not able to subdue it. 

Italy in particular remained next to in- 
vulnerable. Not by any means that there 
was there a disinclination to speculative 
free thinking. On the contrary, the men 
of the Renaissance epoch boldly grappled 
with problems that reformers in Germany 
and England were afraid to look in the 
face. But Protestantism seemed to con- 
tent itself with half measures, and put the 
infallibility of the Bible in the place of the 
infallibility of the Church, and so lost the 
logical attraction for the Italian mind 
which it might otherwise have had. And 
then also Italy got the benefit of whatever 
pomp and power belonged to the Church of 
Rome as a holy city. And both reason and 
old association combined to keep Italy clear 
of the Protestant current that swept over 
the rest of Europe, There were abundant 
doubts concerning the claims of the Papacy, 
but these doubts, if they made action neces- 
sary, would not permit the doubters to stop 
where Luruyr and Caryn set up their 
motto of finis. After the first rude bluster- 
ines of the storm, then, had blown over, 
Italy settled down contentedly to believe 
in the old watchwords, and Rome continued 
the centre of Orthodoxy. Critical investi- 
gations of the Scriptures produced no 
effect there, for the Church was master of 
the Scriptures. Science, especially astro- 
nomy and geology, made untenable a whole 
host of dogmas, but never disturbed the 
peace of mindof the Vatican. Books con- 
trary to the faith were quietly put into the 
Index Expurgatorius, and then they were 
done with. Foreign settlers were per- 
mitted to erect Protestant churches for 


themselves‘in Italy, but they made no con- 
verts among the natives. In Rome they 
were only permitted to erect these churches 
outside the walls, the worship was con- 
ducted in a foreign tongue, and the Romans 
paid no more attention to what went on 
there than if the proceedings took place in 
Timbuctoo. 

During the last twenty years an intel- 
lectual religious revolution has been going 
on in Italy, and during the last ten years 
even Rome also has felt the influence that 
was everywhere abroad. When the Italians 
made Rome their capital, and first Prus IX. 
and now Lro XIII. determined to be a self- 
confined prisoner in the Vatican, Rome was 
suddenly emancipated. The withdrawal of 
the Pope was the second birth of the city. 
Posts that were formerly held by priests 
were now filled. by laymen. Education was 
encouraged, religious hberty was guaran- 
teed by law, the grass ceased to grow in 
the streets, the air of picturesque decay 
vanished in the presence of new life, and 
in ten years Rome has added 100,000 to its 
population. Now that religious thought 
and speech are as free in Italy as in Eng- 
land we can judge of the relative strength 
of religious ideas much better than we 
could do when the Pope was absolute. We 
have, therefore, tried to form a judgment 
on the facts of the case as we have seen 
them in Venice, and Florence, and Naples, 
and other cities, and more especially and 
last in Rome itself. 

When we first entered the Eternal City 
our imagination was filled with Paganism 
and Catholicism.* The Paganism is merely 
a recollection now. Its monuments are 
splendid ruins. Its gods are dead, alive 
only in marble. Catholicism, however, is 
a present reality. In St. Peter’s and the 
other churches we find the people in crowds 
still worshipping in the old fashion. Ap- 
parently the self-imposed isolation of the 
Pope does not much trouble their religious 
sensibilities. They are learning to do 
without him, and he is inflicting a fatal 
wound on himself. A Pope who is never 
seen will soon cease to be indispensable, 
and if Leo XIII. really possesses the dis- 
cretion with which he is credited he will 
make peace with Italy, and save the pres- 
tige of the Church while there is yet time. 
But if the Pope be absent in person, still 
the dogmas of the Church are prominent 
enough, and the priests are legion and their 
ceremonies* as gorgeously celebrated. In 
Rome the Virgin Mary takes precedence of 
all other divinities. ‘The mother of Curist 
eclipses her Son. She who is paradoxically, 
though with sound Protestant as well as 
Catholic logic, styled the mother of Gop, 
throws Gop himself into the shade. The 
Virgin and saints are devoutly believed in 
by the masses of the people. On Sundays 
and saints’ days the churches, numerous as 
they are, are crowded, and one notices with 
intense satisfaction a phenomenon universal 
in Catholic places of worship though not 
common in Protestant ones, the rich and 
poor kneeling side by side, and forgetting 
their differences of rank in the presenco of 
the Infinite and Hternal. 

A casual observer in Rome would see no 
outward signs of the decay of Catholicism, 
and least of all would he be_inclined to 
augur favourably of the future of the popu- 
Jar Protestantism from what he sees. But 
when we look below the surface, or study 
the literature, or enter into conversation 
with intelligent residents, we discover that 
the Roman system of thought is gradually 
losing hold. It survives in the masses, it 
is dying out of the minds of the more 
cultivated persons. Popular Protestantism 


in Rome pursues the methods with which 
we are familiar here. It preaches Biblical 
infallibility, and interprets doctrines from 
an Evangelical standpoint akin to that of 
Messrs. Moopy and Sanxry and the Salva- 
tion Army. The Church of England and 
the Presbyterians provide worship in Eng- 
lish for English residents in Rome. They, 
therefore, do not touch the natives, and the 
sermons preached are such as we may hear 
at home—plain, practical, and orthodox, 
with an occasional allusion to the Man of 
Sin, whose headquarters are so close. 

In addition, however, to providing for 
the religious wants of their own country- 
men, English, Scotch, and American re- 
ligionists have instituted missionary enter- 
prises among the Italians themselves, with 
native preachers. They have established 
what is called a “Free Italian Church,” 
and its strength is the measure of the in-. 
fluence- which is exercised by popular 
Protestantism. And this seems to be very 
small. Among the educated classes it may 
be reckoned nil. So, although the “ Free 
Italian Church” has congregations in many 
cities, there is not one single self-supporting 
native Protestant congregation in all Italy. 
We do not wonder at this, and we hardly 
regret it. For the report of the Church 
reveals a melancholy condition of things. 
The theology is benighted in the extreme. 
The advance from Catholicism, if advance 
it can be called, is summed up in rejecting 
the Pope, the Virgin and the saints, and in 
each individual becoming a smaller Pope 
himself, and more dogmatic as he is more 
ignorant. We know no organised Pro- 
testant Church at home where the tone is 
so poor and low as the tone of this Free 
Italian Church is. Possibly it may be the 
beginning of spiritual. growth. At any 
rate it means some degree of independent 
inquiry, andthis must lead to {some good 
results at last. Let us hope so. 

It is not at all surprising that this narrow 
and dogmatic Protestantism has no charms 
for educated Italians. If they are discon- 
tented with what Rome teaches they are 
not likely to seek refuge here. And dis. 
content is now very widely spread. The 
young men of the better classes are free 
thinkers. They have read the French and 
German authors. At Naples the favourite 
philosopher at the University is Haut. 
And the complaint of the Protestants is 
that they cannot get hold of the educated 
young men. They have given up their 
belief in Catholicism, but the popular 
Protestantism pipes its tunes to deaf ears. 
Italy may cease to be Roman Catholic. It 
will never become Protestant in the sense 


of the Thirty-nine Articles or the West-~ 


minster Confession. It may wander in the 
wilderness of doubt for a long time, 
but when finally it finds its way again to 
the genial atmosphere of faith, the faith 
will be large and liberal, and in advance of 
the cut-and-dried dogmatisms that the 
popular Protestantism offers in exchange 
for Roman Catholicism. Here and there 
already we find men of light and leading 
who look sympathetically on Unitarianism, 
or on Theism interpreted in a Christian 
spirit. This seems to satisfy the logical 
demands of the intellect, and at the same 
time to do full justice to the emotions and 
to the laws of historical development. 

And this is the goal to which Protestant- 
ism has always pointed, so far as it has 
understood its own significance. The pro- 
test against Rome made by Luramr involved 
a protest against the authority of any 
Church, book, or man. It left the personal 
conscience to deal with Gop only. Not 
human creeds, and not the Bible, not the 
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Pope, and not Jusus Curist, but creeds, 
and Bibles, and Popes, and Christs as 
schoolmasters to the spirit of man, educat- 
ing us for the glorious liberty of the 
children of Gop, and making us followers 
of the true light that enlighteneth every 
man coming into the world—that wag the 
energy which gave birth to Protestantism, 
which the Reformers dimly understood, 
and were only partially faithful to; and 
that is the inspiration of religion to-day. 
The Roman Catholic holds the pregnant 
idea of development. The popular Pro- 
testantism holds a closed and completed 
revelation. The future of religion in Italy 
and everywhere else belongs to develop- 
ment, as the whole past has done. Rome 
has tried to limit development; the popular 
Protestantism has denied it. We want now 
the germ of truth in both systems, the free 
spirit rejoicing in the ever-brightening day. 


OUR MANCHESTER LETTER. 
Mancunster, July 1, 1882. 


One is sometimes set thinking whatever we in 
this city would do were we suddenly deprived of 
the. Memorial Hall. As the Free Trade Hall is 
the rallying place of political Liberalism, so is 
the Memorial Hall the rallying place of religious 
Liberalism. I have often heard expressions of 
a justifiable pride in its possession, and of 
gratitude to the earnest and able men who 
achieved the task of building it, and making 
it a possession of Liberalism for ever. But 
often these expressions have been qualified 
with the statement that the Hall would be 
vastly improved if the ventilation were better. 
A headache is not a pleasant gift, and as far as 
I am concerned I can see no good in a needless 
martyrdom. Indeed, a martyrdom without the 
merit of vindicating some principle is a waste of 
spiritual energy. Whatever the cause may have 
been the number of visitors to the examinations 
of the students of the Home Missionary Board 
has been much less this year than usual, and 
from what I have heard at different times the 
bad ventilation of the Hall has been one of the 
reasons. The trustees of the property should 
look into the matter and try whether they can- 
not find some remedy. Never did the students 
of this. institution appear to greater advantage 
in their examinations than on Tuesday and 
Wednesday last. The tutors have done 
their work thoroughly during the year that 
is now passed. ‘Taking the whole of the 
courses through, a thoroughness was mani- 
fested that promises well for the future of our 
churches. And yet the students who have 
received their certificates this year have elected 
to prolong their preparation for the life-work to 
which they have devoted themselves. One of 
them has won the Gaskell scholarship, another 
the Owens scholarship, and they will remain at 
their studies in Owens College for another year. 
The other three are going to London to share in 
the inestimable privilege of personal disciple- 
ship to Dr. Martineau, and the other advantages 
which Manchester New College offers to the 
studious youth preparing for the sacred calling 
of the Christian ministry. This prolonged study 
under varied influences will conduce to thorough- 
ness of mental development, and as a minister 
of religion in our day cannot have too many 
resources it is well when such a choice is made. 

At the close of the examinations an address 

was given by the Rev. Alex: Gordon, of Belfast. 
Never before aid I hear Mr. Gordon to such 
advantage. His address had wit and wisdom, 
pathos and learning mingled in equal degrees. 
His appeals went straight to the hearts and 
consciences of his hearers; his propositions’ took 
captive their reason, and his elevated thoughts 
lifted their minds to a lofty level. IT was told by 
a friend who sat near me that his use of Latin 
and Greek quotations had an amusing effect on 
the reporters, who stopped the pens they they 
held and gazed up aghast at his fluency in these 
tongues. I did not note this myself—I was so 
absorbed in the fine strain of the speech that I 
had eyes and ears for nothing else. I would 
commend to your readers the careful perusal of 
this fine address, 
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With the ending of the examinations other 
labours began. Next morning (Thursday) the 
Missionary Conference began its proceedings by 
partaking of the Lord’s Supper, the President 
(the Rev. Joseph Freeston) and the Secretary 
(the Rev. Noah Green) conducting the service. 
The Report did not reveal any very extensive 
amount of work as having been done; but of 
its two missions, Douglas in the Isle of Man 
was spoken of hopefully, while Droylsden is 
ina sufficiently developed state to be handed 
over to the Manchester Unitarian Association. 
A long and earnest discussion arose on the sug- 
gestion (by letter) of the Rev. Henry William- 
son that Carlisle should be made a missionary 
station, and that an attempt should be made to 
resuscitate Barrow. The Rey. Mr. Shanks urged 
the claims of Wisbeach, where an old chapel, 
unused for years, exists. These suggestions 
having been thoroughly talked over in a busi- 
ness-like manner of question and answer 
principally, all the information obtained was 
commended to the managing committee, and 
the decision of what should be done left with 
them. I may as well explain that the position 
which the conference assumes towards mis- 
sionary enterprise is that of a pioneer. It seeks 
out a likely place to operate upon, and having 
found out its capabilities it begins operations, 
fosters its growth until its success seems as- 
sured, and then hands it over to the nearest 
local association, or what is better still, until it 
becomes a self-supporting church. In this way 
Blackpool and Scarborough have had free 
churches established in them, while Barrow, for 
various reasons, had to be given up. 

The chairman’s address was an earnest ap- 
peal for more zeal in missionary enterprise, 
which he reinforced by reference to that prince 
of Unitarian missionaries, Richard Wright, and 
others, who in their time have done good work. 
It was a useful address, calculated to strengthen 
the determination to work in all who heard it. 
The first day was closed by a lively discussion 
on the offertory, introduced by the Rev. William 
Mitchell, who exposed what he believed to be 
the evils and weaknesses of this system. It 
was defended as earnestly as it was assailed; 
but the prevailing sympathy of the ministers 
present seemed to be with a mixed system, which 
avoided dependence on any one alone. The in- 
troducer was about the only one present who 
expressed any belief in the system of renting 
and appropriating seats, though he confessed 
that much depended on local circumstances as 
to what was really best. The fact seems to me, 
on reflection, that almost any system of finance 
will work with the right man in the right place, 
while a man without ability or earnestness will 
be unable to make any system successful; still 
of course there are better and worse systems. 
We may insist on the right principle that men 
ought to attend the church for the purpose of 
worshipping God before and beyond all other 
purposes ; but the fact remains all the same, that 
even those who do so prefer to worship where a 
man who can inspire and instruct occupies the 
pulpit. Men have intellects as well as hearts 
and souls, and the majority of them insist on 
having those intellects fairly dealt with. And, 
moreover, it happens in most cases that the big 
heart and the great soul kindles the intellect 
into a clear flame, so that one almost always 
means the other. Perhaps, then, it is a matter 
of securing the right men rather than a question 
about systems of finance. 

The Rey. Mr. Slater, of Middleton, was 
elected president for the year 1882-3. Mr. 
Slater well deserves the honour he thus received; 
for years he was the hard-working and efficient 
secretary of the Conference, and in many ways 
he has done good service for the advancement 
of our liberal principles, and as he is full of 
zeal we may look for much more good work 
from him. 

The second day’s proceedings of the Conference 
were very interesting. After a little preliminary 
business had been done, the Rev. H. W. Perris, 
of Norwich, read a paper on “The Public 
Worship Problem.” As the Inquirer has pub- 
lished it in full, I need but to say that it is a 
paper full of lines of suggestive thought; that 
it throws light on different points of this im- 
portant question; and that in spite of the sub- 
ject having been well threshed out for months 
and yedrs, there was considerable freshness in 
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lowed, in which the speakers each contributed 
his own quota to the clearing of the problem, 
Why the attendance at our free churches is not 
larger than itis? Two of the speakers dwelt 
on an aspect of the question which seemed to 
me to throw real light upon it. They insisted 
that the Unitarian Church is engaged in such 
@ serious work as it never before was engaged in 
but once—that was by Jesus and hig Apostles. 


It is, and hag been, engaged in working an 
entire change in the religious ideas of Christen- 
dom; that it leaves no point of moral life 
untouched, and consequently such a work raust 
necessarily be a slow one. This is the plain 
fact, and as the whole fauna and flora, say of 
Australia, cannot be replaced by those from 
Europe only by slow degrees, so it is with ideas 
of the human mind, and the habit of looking at 
spiritual matters in a certain way. Another 
fact, too, ought to be taken into consideration. 
While our churches have produced some of 
the greatest thinkers of each generation since 
they originated, no man of great organising 
genius has risen among us; indeed, the very 
spirit of our faith is opposed to such a mind 
appearing among us. John Wesley himself, 
could he be restored to our country, and come 
to Unitarian conclusions, would find it impos- 
sible to enclose the free soul in the iron bands 
in which he bound his followers. Liberty of con- 
science is incompatible with bonds of any kind 
other than those which the spirit lays on the in- 
dividual. Rigid rules are impossible to those 
whose faith is a progressive one. We shall 
have to submit to the place assigned to us by 
Providence, and-slowly win the world to our 
nobler faith. A dinner and _post-prandial 
speeches, where much good sense and sound 
advice came to the front, as well as not a little 
mirthful wit, which helped to make things 
pleasant, and cheer the minds of those present, 
closed the meeting of the week. I may say, 
in conclusion, that though I have been at many 
of those meetings in past years, I never was at 
one where there was better speaking, or where 
more profitable things were uttered, and all in 
that good spirit which is so needful where 
earnest men differ so widely from another. 

I may add, for the information of your 
readers, that every preparation having been 
made in respect. to the new church buildings in 
Ardwick-Longsight and Miles Platting, in the 
first-named place the actual work will begin 
at once. It is time that this was so, though 
an impatient public has not known all the diffi- 
culties that had to be overcome before this 
could be. W. M. 


FRANKLIN HOWORTH. 


This “beloved disciple,” who nearly thirty 
years ago left our ministry and founded a Free 
Christian Church, unconnected with any De- 
nomination, was born at Audenshaw, near Man- 
chester, Nov. 24, 1804. His family were 
“English Presbyterians.’ When about six 
years old he went to the Moravian school at 
Fairfield, and having from an early age desired 
to devote himself to the ministry, he entered 
Manchester College, York, in 1821. The “Roll 
of Students” informs us that seven other 
divinity students entered in that year, among 
whom was “John Smale,” wko soon turned his 
attention to the Bar, and (as Sir John Smale) 
is the honoured Chief Justice of Hong Kong. 
The Revs. H. Kell, Dr. Beard, Dr. Wreford, and 
H. Tagart were one year his seniors; and in the 
following year we find the late Revs. R. B. 
Aspland, E. Talbot, A. T. Clout, and Dr. Marti- 
neau and the venerable E. Whitfield who 
survive him. This was a time when there was 
much Unitarian zeal. In 1825 the Welburn 
Chapel was built, which was supplied by the 
students; and in 1823-24 Mr. Wellbeloved, the 
learned theological tutor, was vindicating Uni- 
tarianism against the assaults of Archdeacon 
Wrangham; but he was always true to the 
unsectarian character of the college. Mr. 
Howorth testified that “in the course of theo- 
logical study, when translating passages from 
the original languages of the Bible, the students 
were informed what were the opinions and views 
of learned men of different and opposite parties, 
and left to form their own judgment.” 

On leaving college, in 1826, he became 
minister of the Blackwater-street congregation 


the treatment; and a lively discussion fol-|at Rochdale, with whom he lived “in harmony 
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and love” for ix years. He married Miss M. 
Milne, of Rochdale, who died young; their only 
daughter is the wife of the Rey. S. A. Steinthal, 
of Manchester. Mr. Howarth’s second wife, 
who survives him, was a sister of the late Sir 
Henry Holland, Bart. In 1832 he accepted a 
unanimous invitation to Bank-street, Bury. 


ing others, respecting the person and dignity of 
Christ, and so jealously on our guard lest the love 
we give him should be so much transferred from 
the Father to a rival claimant, that we have not 
yielded our hearts to the full constraining influence 
of the love of Christ. Let 1s, however, no longer 
give way to the freezing influence of cold contro- 


The old meeting-house, erected in 1719, ‘soon fversial calculation; but by our fervent and unceas- 


proved too small to accommodate the congre- 
gation which he attracted to it, and, after he 
had been in Bury about three years, it was 
resolved to build a new chapel, with a school- 
room, which was opened in 1837. <A private 
letter of that date recounts the zealous contri- 
butions of the congregation, and adds:—‘ Two 
gentlemen, not of our faith, subscribed each 
£50 as an additional testimony to the worth of 
our minister; in fact, such is his mildness, 
energy, and activity—such is his truly Christian 
character—that he commands the respect of 
all parties. Not the least valuable of his good 
qualities is the affectionate and attentive manner 
in which he discharges his pastoral duties—too 
much neglected among Unitarian ministers. . . . 
His labours in the Temperance Society, in con- 
junction with others, are producing some of the 
best results of Christianity. . . . When reformed 
drunkards bring with them no preconceived 
notions or prejudices, the simple truths of the 
gospel, preached’ in Mr. Howorth’s plain but 
beautiful and affectionate manner, fix their 
attention, and take hold of their hearts. As 
one of them said last Sunday, with all the 
earnestness of his soul, ‘There is not a man 
in England can preach such sermons as Mr. 
Howorth does, let the other come from where 
he will.’” He embodied Cowper’s ideal :— 
‘Simple, grave, sincere ; 

In doctrine uncorrupt ; in language plain, 

And plain in manner ; decent, solemn, chaste, 

And natural in gesture ; much impressed 

Himself, as conscious of his awful charge, 

And anxious mainly that the flock he feeds 

May feel it too ; affectionate in look, 

And tender in address, as well becomes 

A messenger of grace to guilty men.” 


His “advanced views” of practical Christi- 
anity, which were .distasteful to some of his 
elder brethren, had the ardent sympathy of 
some younger men, among whom were the late 
Francis Bishop, Philip P. Carpenter and Travers 
Madge. Forty years ago Father Mathew was 
in the height of his popularity, and his fellow 
labourers in ingland were inspired with hopes 
of the change which temperance might effect. 
The Tectotal Society at Bury was conspicuous 
for its zeal, and for the valuable information 
conveyed in its reports. Mr. Hdmund Grundy 
presided at some of its crowded meetings. 
At one of these Mr. Howorth delivered an 
excellent lecture, entitled, “ Popular Objec- 
tions to Total Abstinence Calmly Mxamined,” 
of which several thousand copies were printed, 
and which had a deep and wide influence 
over many who were repelled by more vehe- 
ment appeals. The Peace Movement then 
excited attention. The war-fever in the country 
had long abated; but the physical force Chart- 
ists, and the attempt of the Government to 
make service in the Militia compulsory, awakened 
the zeal of those who saw “a more excellent 
way,” while Free Trade was promising a golden 
age—a peaceful community of nations. Joseph 
Barker was then protesting against sectarian 
divisions, and wakening an ardour for primitive 
Christianity. Franklin Howorth, and those 
who felt swith him, were kindled with an 
enthusiasm for humanity, and also with a warm 
devotional spirit. They found most enconrage- 
ment among the young, and strove to make the 
Sunday-schools nurseries of faith and good 
works. F. Howorth was the first to preach the 
Good Friday sermon at the meeting of teachers 
of “The Province,” which has become such a 
valuable institution. In 1843 he preached 
before “ The Provincial Meeting of Presbyterian 
Ministers of Lancashire and Cheshire” in 
Paradise-street Chapel, Liverpool, on “ The 
Constraining Love of Christ.” The theme was 
most characteristic of him, and he dwelt on it 
faithfully. With earnestness and singleness of 
heart he applied it to his brethren :— 


What has been the characteristic of our denom‘- 
tion? Has it been a constraining love of Christ 
andof souls? We,I fear, have been so much en- 
gaged in controverting some opinions, and defend- 


ing labours for the spiritual improvement of the 
masses of the people eyince our deep heartfelt 
interest in their present and everlasting welfare. 
... ». A Christian community can only exist in 
health as it lives in active labour for the promotion 
of the great object of Christ’s life and death—the 
winning of souls from sin to holiness, from devotion 
to self and the world to devotion to Christ and to 
God, Now, is our body engaged with ardour and 
energy in this work? What are we doing? &c. 


He does not hesitate to criticise the assembly 
he addressed :— 


In what way may the meeting of twenty or 
thirty of our ministers, and a number of members 
from our congregations, be turned to the best ac- 
count? Our arrangements for many years have 
provided for the preaching of a sermon in the 
morning, and the spending the rest of the day in 
social and convivial intercourse, for such as could 
afford the means. Is this, permit us respec‘fully to 
ask, the most profitable way of bringing our varied 
talent and Christian zeal to bear on the great in- 
terests of the Gospel among us? Where is left 
the hallowed influence of so many men of educa- 
tion, and of the ministry, after the day thus spent ? 
Might not arrangements be made for an evening 
meeting, at which the poor of our own or of other 
societies might be admitted at a very small, or at no 
cost; and the interests of domestic missions, Sun- 
day-schools, private, family, and public worship, 
tract societies, village preaching, and other kindred 
objects be pleaded by stirring practical addresses ? 


We think it to the credit of the meeting that 
it requested the publication of this candid dis- 
course. 

For ten years more I’. Howorth remained with 
his attached congregation, declining overtures 
that were made to him to settle elsewhere. He 
and Samuel Martin, of Trowbridge, were alike con- 
spicuous, as those whom the common people heard 
gladly and loved heartily. At Bury, however, 
there wereinfluential men, some of whom cordially 
sympathised with his work, but others increas- 
ingly felt a desire for preaching of another sort. 
The opportunity presented itself, when, owing 
to the construction of a railroad, it was desirable 
to take down the plain chapel of 1837, which 
had witnessed so much useful work: and the 
present handsome edifice was erected in 1852. 
The trustees arranged a course of doctrinal lec- 
tures in the new chapel by Unitarian ministers, 
and when at their close he announced a lecture 
on “'The Influence of the Temperance Movement 
on the Intellectual and Moral Interests of So- 
ciety,” he received a resolution from the trustees 
which he regarded as a veto on its delivery. This 
seemed entirely at variance with the freedom 
which he had enjoyed from the commencement 
of his ministry, and as the trustees would not 
alter their resolution, he resigned. The Congre- 
gational Meeting urged him to withdraw his re- 
signation; but since there was no change as re- 
gards his ground for it, he could not consent. 
He had given the ordinary three months’ notice; 
but the trustees expressed their wish that he 
should not again preach to the congregation. It 
may be supposed that he might have 
resisted the encroachments on his ministerial 
rights with greater firmness, but it was no want 
of courage that led him to retire. It has been 
well said in a poem published on his death :— 


In conscious rectitude, unwavering, strong, 
Bold as alion to oppose all wrong, 
Dauntless he stood where many weakly yield, 
A faithful warrior on truth’s battlefield ; 

Yet meek and gentle as a lamb or doye, 
Binding men’s hearts to his by cords of love, 


He would do and say the most daring things, 
in the calmest way, when principle so required. 
But he did not feel bound to minister where 
painful obstructions would be placed in his way ; 
and among his principles was this—To study 
the things that make for peace. He protested 
against the Russian war, for which the nation 
was then wild; and he would not do battle, nor 
suffer others to contend through any personal 


wrong. So he wrote to his people (July 31, 
1853) :— 

“One thing let nie especially entreat of you, that 
while firm to principle in adherence to what is right 
and just, we all maintain the spirit of peace... . 
My very dear friends and brethren, we have lived in 
peace, let us part in peace, as becomes the followers 
of the Prince of Peace. If you attach any value to 
the most earnest desire of my heart—to my parting 
wish and blessing—let faithfulness be swayed by 
love, and let all bitterness, and wrath, and anger, 
and evil speaking be far from you,” 


The meeting in tendering him “its most 
grateful thanks ” for his ministry (of nearly 
twenty-two years), assured him of “the un- 
diminished respect and affection’ of the congre- 
gation, collectively and individually.” 

On leaving Bank-street, he engaged a room, 
in which he and a number of his friends met for 
Sunday work and worship as a Freé Christian 
Church. 

The circumstances attending his resignation 
were reported in two numbers ofthe Inquirer, 
and aroused much painful feeling. The trustees 
had shown that they did not wish to be regarded 
as opponents of temperance; for they selected as 
his successor a minister who was then a zealous 
teetotaller; but many who did not sympathise 
with I’. Howorth’s opinions regarded the action 
of the trustees as setting a precedent quite as 
dangerous to the rights of congregations as to 
the freedom of ministers; and felt that some 
notice should be taken of it, at the next Pro- 
vincial Meeting. Others, however, thought that 
it would be very undesirable to raise a discussion, 
which would necessarily be imperfect, on an 
occasion usually marked by friendly unanimity. 
The meeting was held in June, 1854, at War- 
rington: and a resolution was moved by the 
Rey. J. Martineau, and seconded by the Rev. W. 
Gaskell (F'. Howorth’s fellow-students), offering 
him the right hand of fellowship as pastor of a 
Free Christian Church, which intrusted its 
minister “ with the duty of studying without 
creed, and teaching without reserve, the prin- 
ciples of Christian faith and morals.” Several 
gentlemen from Bury were present, who pro- 
tested against a resolution which (however it 
might be worded) would be understood as re- 
flecting on their proceedings ; andas the secretary 
had retained F. Howorth’s name on the list of 
ministers of the Assembly, which he had read, 
it was voted that “any resolution welcoming 
his return to it is uncalled for.” The discussion 
was warm, and had a valuable and unlooked- 
for result; for, at the meeting at Liver. 
pool the following year, a committee of 
ministers and laymen was appointed, on 
Mr. Martineau’s motion, to decide -as to 


the right of voting; and a system of lay 
representation was adopted, which hag greatly 
increased the attendance at the meetings.* The 
dinner has given place to a collation, at which 
ladies are present, and the topics which F. Ho- 
worth suggested in 1843 receive their share of 
attention. Though he declined to remain a 
member of the Assembly, he did not withdraw 
from “The Widows’ Fund,” and when the 
annual meeting was held at Bury, in 1875, he 
attended the breakfast, where he received a most 
cordial welcome. ‘The last meeting was held 
at Chowbent, on the day of his funeral, and the 
President had the sympathy of the forty minis- 
ters present in departing from the usage of the 
society by moving, in feeling terms, a yote of 
respect for the character of their oldest member 
(he joined in 1827). 

About a year and a half after F. Howorth 
had founded his Free Christian Church he 
printed a pamphlet announcing his renuncia- 
tion of Unitarianism “as defective and erro- 
neous, neither true to scripture nor to man’s 
nature ; and as a spiritual agency for the re- 
generation and sanctification of man as a sin- 
ner, as altogether a failure. While it may be 
suited for the respectable moralities and ameni- 
ties of an easy passage through life, it does not 
meet the fearful wants of a conyulsed moral 
nature.’ At the same time he says that “ it is 
adorned with many of the most amiable and 
honourable of persons, among whom are some 


* Instead of ‘‘twenty or thirty” ministers there 
were about sixty-three ministers, and fifty-eight lay- 
delegates at the last meeting at Chowbent, in spite of 
a wet morning, 
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of the tenderest and dearest connections that 
have and do shed the most delightful and 
touching love over my feeble path of life.” 
The results of his ministry, while he was hold- 
ing Unitarianism as the doctrine of the Gospel, 
seem to us to contradict his censure; and mem- 
bers of our household of faith have been noted 
for their success in reforming criminals; but hig 
sermon, in 1843, showed that he was dis- 
‘couraged by the want of manifestation of 
spiritual life in a large section of our denomina- 
tion. His friend Travers Madge had just come 
to asimilar conclusion. I. Howorth was much 
disturbed by the assaults now made on the 
credibility of the Gospels. He cherished a 
scriptural religion, though in our opinion he 
misjudged the doctrinal import of Scripture. 
We are not aware that he ever embraced the 
scholastic doctrine of the Trinity; and while 
he valued the Bible as his fathers had done, he 
also retained their objection to creeds. He main- 
tained his Christian freedom, and refused to be 
“in bondage” to any Denomination. 

In 1860 a chapel was erected for his congrega- 
tion. Onentering it he took the opportunity to 
say that if, in the separation, seven years before, 
“he or his friends did or said anything not con- 
sistent with Christian meekness and forbear- 
ance, he hopes for forgiveness, as he from the 
heart extends the same to all.” He also ex- 
pressed his gratitude to the congregations that 
had lent him their chapels for the Sunday- 
school anniversaries. Ina worldly point of view 
he had made a great sacrifice. He had left a 
large and influential congregation which could 
minister to his support to preach to poor people 
who could give him little or nothing. He re- 
fused to be welcomed and honoured as a convert 
by any Church, and felt for a while deprived of 
the sympathy of many valued friends. The 
pecuniary sacrifice but little affected him. “He 
was always more anxious to give his energies 
and spiritual advice than to receive a salary.” 
He remained a “Total Abstainer,”’ and “he 
lived much more plainly than many of those 
whom he assisted out of his slender means. It 
was to many persons a perpetual surprise how 
he contrived to do so much good with the means 
at his command, but he did it mainly by self- 
denial, and the careful husbanding of his re- 
sources.” 

During his later, as in his earlier ministry 
“he went about doing good.” It would be 
impossible to recount the various benevolent 
enterprises which he aided—still less his private 
charities; but we must not omit his care for the 
blind in Bury. “He employed a visitor to 
impart to them spiritual and other instruction, 
also providing them with books in the raised 
type in which they were enabled to read. He 
also brought them together annually for several 
years past, for a pleasant reunion, which was a 
source of considerable enjoyment to them.” 
(In the list of those who-formed part of the 
funeral procession, we note “The Blind.”) In 


his good works he was greatly aided by his wife. 

The light which cheered his days did not fade 
at the eventide ; for it was the light of love which 
never faileth. While making new friends he 
cherished the remembrance of the old. The 
Rey. W. Roseman (Congregationalist) says :— 
“ One name towered above the rest, next to that 
of his dear tutor Wellbeloved; and that was the 
name of the venerable Dr. Martineau, whose 
works were very dear to him, even to his dying 
day. Frequently has he, again and again, with 
a smile playing on his countenance, read to me 
a passage from the works of that distinguished 
writer, and turning and looking at me he would 
say, ‘And who is it, that has thus written and 
spoken P’” : ; 

When he had reached his seventy-third year, 
he proposed to resign his pastoral charge; but 
his congregation begged him to retain it, and 
provided him witha colleague. In 1880, he had 
a paralytic seizure, from which he partially re- 
covered. He had a second seizure in the same 
year; and a third stroke peacefully ended his 
mortal lifeon the 12th of June. Marked respect 
was paid to his memory. The Bury Times of 
June 17 devotes half a page to a biographical 
notice (from which we have quoted) and to the 
funeral services, and last Saturday reported the 
funeral sermons at his Free Church, at Bank- 
street Chapel and elsewhere; at,T'rinity Church 

and St. John’s Church tributes were paid to 
this faithful Nonconformist. After the Rey. 
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D. Walmsley’s excellent discourse the congrega- 
tion at Bank-street, in reverent silence, passed a 
resolution “recognising the high moral worth 
and Christian spirit of their friend and former 
minister.” 

The funeral was attended by ministers of all 
Denominations, and by delegations from the 
different institutions in which he was interested, 
as well as by his congregation and other friends. 
Along the route, from his church to the ceme- 
tery in Manchester-road, the places of business 
were closed, and the windows darkened. With 
one or two exceptions, this wags even the case 
with the public-houses, and at one large brewery, 
where the blinds were drawn down, the men 
stood outside, reverently watching the sad pro- 
cession. The thousands of mourners who 
crowded the streets testified that it was no com- 
mon man who had been taken from them. No 
wealth, or station, or talent could call forth the 
loving respect which was felt for him. The Rev. 

. Roseman, who delivered the funeral address, 
spoke from an acquaintance of forty-three years, 
meh had ripened into brotherly affection: He 
said :— 


Of few men could it be more truthfully said 
than of our dear brother—no master but Christ, no 
creed but the Holy Scriptures. His watchword was 
forbearance, as the basis of all true Christian unity, 
and his motto through life was Love. His beauti- 
ful, simple, devout life was well-known to bis 
brethren. He was one of the most benevolent of 
men. ... He had a strong objection to any title 
to hisname.... As Franklin Howorth, minister 
of the Gospel, he was known in life, and as such he 
desired to be remembered after death.... His 
humility was a most striking trait in his character, 
I thought he never did himself justice, considering 
his culture and scholastic attainments, He always 
seemed to act as if he esteemed all others better 
than himself. His spirit was most loving and 
lovable... . Hislife was noble, useful, honour- 
able, and his faith and love of Christ unwavering. 
“Mark the perfect man and behold the upright, for 
the end of that man is peace,” RC, 


DR. WILLIAMS’S TRUST.—XXXII. 
[CONTRIBUTED BY W. D. JEREMY, ESQ. | 


190. Witttam ArtHur Casz, Esq., M.A. 
(1855-72).—For nearly twenty years one of the 
Masters of University College School, Gower- 
street, On his retirement from the Vice- 
Mastership a testimonial was presented to him 
at the college in Feb., 1867, consisting of a 
handsome ewer and stand in silver, a purse of 
220 guineas, and an address from past and 
present pupils, expressive of their respect and 
admiration. On Dr. Williams’s Trust Mr. 
Case rendered valuable services as a Member of 
the Glasgow College Committee, always taking 
his share of work at the examination of candi- 
dates for scholarships. He died 24th of June, 
1872, aged fifty-four years. He was the son of 
the Unitarian Minister at Shrewsbury who was 
lately referred to in connection with the late 
Mr. Charles Darwin, and whom he baptised, 
whose father attended the Unitarian chapel in 
that town. 

191. Watrer D. Jerumy, Hsq., M.A.(1856-58). 
—Barrister-at-Law of Gray’s-inn. Author of 
a “ Digest of the Proceedings in Chancery of 
Dr. Williams’s Trust since its Foundation in 
1715”—the Trust having beenadministered under 
the direction of the Court wninterruptedly 
until 1851, and occasionally since. A mem- 
ber of the Estates and Audit Committees 
(1856-58), and of the Glasgow College Com- 
mittee during the same period; afterwards 
honorary Examiner of Canditates for Scholar- 
ships for fourteen years (1858-72); Treasurer 
of the Presbyterian Board ;* a Manager of the 


* The Presbyterian Fund is probably the oldest Non- 
conformist Trust in England, having been founded 
immediately after the passing of the Act of Toleration 
(1 Will, and Mary, c. 18). Its chief objects are the 
assistance and encouragement of ministers and congre- 
gations in the country, and the education of students 
for the ministry. One of its founders was Dr. Daniel 
Williams, and it has been appropriately administered 
at his library since that institution was first opened 
in 1727. The Managers of the Fund, collectively 
called the Presbyterian Board, are the Governors of 
the College at Carmarthen, which was founded by the 
Rey, Samuel Jones, M,A., Fellow of Jesus College, 
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“ Widows’ Fund;” and one of the Governors 
of Dr. Williams’s Endowed School for Girls at 
Dolgelley. As a member of the Presbyterian 
Board he was enabled to render a signal service 
to Dr. Williams’s Trust by opposing, and 
ultimately defeating, what is known as Mr. 
Field’s scheme. Eldest son of the late Rev. 
John Jeremy, Minister of the Ancient Presby- 
terlan Congregation of Caeronnen, Cardigan- 


shire, and son-in-law of the late Rev. Richard 
Evans, sometime Unitarian Minister at Devon- 
port, but for many years resident at Swansea. 

192. Rev. Gzrorece Vance Smirn, B.A., 
Ph.D., D.D. (1855-58).—Sometime Principal 
of Manchester New College, and one of its 
Professors from 1846 to 1857; Minister of St. 
Saviour’s Gate Chapel, York (1858-75), and of 
the Upper Chapel at Sheffield (1875-76). Since 
1876 Principal of the Presbyterian College, 
Carmarthen, one of the Company for the Revi- 
sion of the New Testament, and author of 
various theological works. 

193. Aucernon Sypnpy Aspranp, Esq. 
(1857-65). — Barrister-at-Law of the Middle 
Temple (1848-71), having previously, for twelve 
years, practised as a Special Pleader. A careful 
and accurate lawyer, whose opinions were 
greatly esteemed, and who had the ear of the 
Courts of Common Law. Asa member of the 
Northern Cireuit he gained considerable reputa- 
tion and practice, and was greatly esteemed in 
the profession and by his friends. His health 
having broken down just when he ought to 
have taken silk, he spent the last seven years 
of his life in retirement, residing chiefly at 
Durdham Down, near Bristol, where he died 
26th of July, 1870, aged sixty-one years. He 
was the third son of the Rev. Robert Aspland, 
and was for some years Treasurer of the British 
and Foreign Unitarian Association. 

194. Hpwarp Enrim.p, Hs. (1857-80). — 
Third son of the late Mr. Henry Enfield, Town 
Clerk of Nottingham, and grandson of Dr. 
Enfield of Norwich, compiler of the now almost 
forgotten ‘‘ Speaker.’ For some time a student 
at Manchester New College, York (1826-27) ; 
for a short period “ Moneyer” at the Mint, but 
on the abolition of the office in 1851 he retired 
on a handsome pension, which he lived to enjoy 
for twenty-nine years. The whole of that long 
period he devoted with assiduity to works of be- 
nevolence and public usefulness. His name 
will long be remembered in connection with the 
London Domestic Mission, in which he took 
so deep an interest, and at University College 
Hospital, Gower-street, of which he was the 
Treasurer. He was an active member of the 
Council and Committee of University College, 
and a member of the Council of University 
Hall. At the time of his death he wag Pre- 
sident of Manchester New College. On Dr. 
Williams’s Trust he was an active member, 
taking a foremost part in any special matter 
requiring time and trouble, and a most constant 
and valuable member of the Hstates and Audit 
Committees. 

195. Ruv. James Marriveav, D.1)., LL.D. 


Oxford, one of the ejected ministers of 1662, and 
which is now conducted by a Unitarian and two Inde- 
pendent Ministers. About thirty students, chiefly 
Congregationalists, but sometimes including Baptists 
and Calvinistic Methodists, and generally some Uni- 
tarlans, are educated there, both tutors and students 
living together in perfect harmony. Under Dr. Wil- 
liams’s will £10 per annum is payable by his trustees 
to the college for the support of Welsh students. At 
the suggestion, and through the long-continued efforts 
of the writer of these notes, the grant has lately been 
increased to £100 a year, offered in the form of com- 
petitive exhibitions. Tbe Berman Trustees, under the 
inspiration of their senior member, Thomas Field 
Gibson, Hsq., formerly the Treasurer of the Presby- 
terian Board, also give £50 a year to the coll-ge in 
similar scholarships. In the last century many young 
men were ordained by the Bishop of St. David’s direct 
from the Presbyterian College, where they were received 
and educated as private pupils preparing for the 
Established Church. One of these by his will left two 
silver cups to the then bishop for his life, and after his 
death to the tutors for the time being of the Presby- 
terian College, to be handed down by them as heir- 
looms to their successors. One of these cups is now 
in the possession of Dr. Vance Smith, and the other 
in the hands of Professor Morgan. These particulars 
serve to show the broad sympathies and unsectarian 
practice inherited by, and which are the distinctive 
features of, the Presbyterian Board as well as Dr. 


Williams's Trust, 
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(1858-68).—Minister at Eustace-street, Dublin 
(1822-27); of Paradise-street and Hope-street 
Chapels, Liverpool (1832-57); and of Little 
Portland-street Chapel, London (1859-72) ; Pro- 
fessor at Manchester New College since 1840, 
and Principal since 1869. Author of numerous 
works. 


(To be continued. ) 


KippErminster: Conrirmation Seryice.— On 
Sunday week the annual confirmation  ser- 
vice was held at the New Meeting House. The 
first of these services was conducted by the Rev. 
W. Gaskell, M.A., in 1878, when twenty-three 
candidates were confirmed. No service was held in 
1879, but in 1880 twenty-three young people again 
joined in the service, which was conducted by the 
Rey. Charles Wicksteed, B.A. In 1881 the Rey. 
Dr. Drummond confirmed twenty-one; and last 
Sunday thirty-four—nineteen females and fifteen 
males—received the rite from the hands of the Rey. 
Dr, Sadler, of Hampstead. These candidates, with 
three others who were unavoidably absent, had been 
unodcr instruction in doctrine and practice from the 
Rey. W. Carey Walters for some time, and had 
attended most regularly the preparatory classes. 
A large congregation gathered to take part in the 
service, and a bright sunny morning helped to give 
an air of gladness to the day. The whole of the 
chancel was exquisitely decorated with ferns and 
flowers, and on the communion table, standing out 
from a background of moss, and surmounted by a 
wreath of hot-house flowers, stood a cross of white 
everlastings. The pulpit, lectern and font were 
appropriately adorned. Everything spoke in silent 
language of the joy which should accompany the 
first avowed entrance into the Christian service. 
The first part of the service was conducted by the 
Roy. W. Carey Walters, and after the singing of the 
hymn ‘' Life nor Death shall us Dissever,” the Rev. 
Dr. Sadler entered the pulpit and delivered a most 
impressive and earnest address to the candi- 
dates, which will be found in another column, 
At the close’ of the address the minister of the 
congregation and the Rev. Dr. Sadler stood one on 
each side of the communion table, and the female 
candidates ascended the chancel steps and, standing 
in front of the table, answered the question which 
is to be found in the Order of Confirmation in the 
Ten Services, and then, reverently kneeling, Dr. 
Sadler, with outstretched hand, repeated the 
collect ‘‘ Defend, O Lord, these Thy children with 
Thy most gracious favour,” &., and the candidates 
rising went back into their seats. The male candi- 
dates followed, and the same service was repeated. 
The remainder of the Order of Confirmation fol- 
lowed, and then after the offertory and the singing 
of the hymn ‘‘ O Lord Thy heavenly grace impart,” 
the non-communicants left. All the candidates, 
and about a hundred other members of the congre- 
gation, remained to join in the communion service, 
at which an address was delivered by Dr. Sadler, 
and a welcome into the spiritual fellowship of the 
Church was given by the Rev. W. Carey Walters to 
the newly-coniirmed, In anticipation of the ser- 
vice the candidates were on the preceding Thursday 
evening admitted into the membership of the 
guild, which is a brotherhood and sisterhood formed 
for the promotion of Christian fellowship and work, 
and into which all who have been confirmed, and 
all of the younger members of the congregation who 
were communicants before the introduction of the 
confirmation service, are admitted. The guild 
numbers 101 members, of whom seven are non- 
resident, and meets monthly before each communion 
Sunday. It combines all classes of society in the 
congregation, and aims to promote Christian unity 
and earnestness among the younger members. 
Only two of those who have joined this guild are 
not now in fellowship with the Church, and among 
those are a large number of very devoted workers 
in Church and school. Further particulars in rela- 
tion to its working will be gladly given by the Rev. 
W. Carey Walters to any who, roused to an interest 
by the report of this service, or by the Rev. J. E. 
Millson’s interesting paper in Teachers’ Notes for 
July, may desire to know more particulars, 

Tux Rey. Samuel Longfellow, brother of the poet, 
has resigned the Germantown congregation, He in- 
tends to return to his home in Cambridge. 

A GotpEeN Weppine,—The fiftieth anniversary 
of the wedding day of a fine old Protestant couple 
has just been celebrated at the Oratoire, in Paris; 
and after Pasteur Dide had addressed the venerable 
pair, he baptized a great-grandchild and married 
three of their grandchildren, 
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Occasional Aotes, 


Tur short debate in the House of Lords on 
Tuesday last, of which a miserably meagre ac- 
count appeared in the Daily News, reminds us 
that a constituency is still deprived of its rights 
by the illegal action of a majority of the House 
of Commons. The Duke of Argyll moved the 
second reading of the Parliamentary Oaths Act 
(1866) Amendment Bill, having for its object 
to substitute an affirmation for an oath on the 
occasion of a member taking his seat. This, it 
will be remembered, is just the measure that 
several persons have pressed the Government to 
bring in, and its reception in the House of Lords 
fully justifies the Government in their declining 
to deal with the question, especially as they con- 
tend that the law is enough as it stands. Lord 
Redesdale’s Bill, which had the merit of logically 
carrying out the views of his party, met with 
no better fate than was accorded to the Duke of 
Argyll’s. Lord Carnarvon’s amendment to the 
effect “ that nothing has arisen in the proceed- 
ings of this House which makes it expedient at 
this time to propose a change in the existing 
Parliamentary oath,” unquestionably affirmed a 
fact, and admirably embodied the Conservative 
principles that predominate in the House of 
Lords. In the debate of course the broad ground 
of constitutional liberty was lost sight of, and 
the question narrowed down to the personal one 
of Mr. Bradlaugh’s offences. It was a Bradlaugh 
Relief Bill, and there was no need to relieve him. 


-Such was the burden of Lord Carnarvon’s and 


the Archbishop of Canterbury’s arguments, and 
by a majority of more than two to one the House 
endorsed them. Wedo not suppose that the 
Duke expected the result to be otherwise, though 
there can be no doubt that his well meant at- 
tempt will sooner or later find its place on the 
Statute Book. We should not be surprised if 
at the next election there may be others re- 
turned who will refuse to take the oaths, and 
that the Archbishop of Canterbury’s expecta- 
tion will not be fulfilled. 


From the Italian Census of the 31st of 
December, 1881, it appears that in twenty- 
three out of twenty-four provincial chief towns 
the number of persons knowing how to read 
and write has greatly increased since 1871. In 
ten years the citizens of Udine had increased in 
such knowledge at the rate of 9 per cent.; in 
Como, 6°50 per cent. Brescia made a strange 
exception; in 1871 there were 2,899 persons 
ignorant of reading and writing, and in 1881 
this number was increased to 3,120 persons; 
data are wanted to explain this fact. In the 
twenty-four capitals of provinces the average 
result ig that a little more than 50 per cent. of 
the inhabitants know how to read and write. 

At a meeting of the executive committee of 
the Darwin Memorial Fund, held last week, at 
the Royal Society’s Rooms, Burlington House, it 
was announced that the total subscriptions 
already promised or received amounted to 
£2,487 13s. 
should take the form of a marble statue; anda 
sub-committee was appointed to make the neces- 
sary arrangements. It was agreed to ask the 
trustees of the British Museum for permission 
to place the statue in-the large hall of the 
British Museum (Natural History), South 
Kensington. The sub-committee consists of 
the following:—Mr. W. Bowman, Sir J. D. 
Hooker, Professor Huxley, Mr. C. T. Newton, 
and Sir F. Pollock, with the chairman, Mr. W. 
Spottiswoode, Pres. R.S.; the treasurer, Mr, 
John Evans, treas. R.S.; and the hon. secre- 
taries, Professor Bonney and Mr. P. Edward 
Dove. 


Recentty a statement has been going the 
round of the Press to the effect that Mrs. Sarah 
Flower Adams, the writer of the exquisite hymn 
“Nearer my God to Thee,” was a Baptist, and 
that her body lies buried in the cemetery of the 
Baptist church at Harlow, Essex. Wishing to get 
the exact facts, the editor of the Christian at 
Work—an Evangelical publication in America— 
addressed a note to the present pastor of the 
church, and received the following interesting 
reply :— 

Mrs. Adams was the daughter of Mr. Benjamin 


It was decided that the memorial |. 
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Flower, the editor and proprietor of the Cambridge 
Independent Press. Politically, he was in advance 
of his times, and was imprisoned for articles which 
in our day would hardly be called radical. He 
belonged to the Baptists of Cambridge, and I think 
there is no doubt that he became a Unitarian 
about the same time as his pastor, Robert Robinson. 
He removed from Cambridge to Harlow, where the 
fact of his Unitarianism is still remembered, I 
have no doubt that his nonconformity was stronger 
than his Unitarianism. He found a large congre- 
gation of }Baptists here, and he worshiped with 
them, He carried on his business of printer here, 
and issued Robert Robinson’s works, as well as 
others, while here. He and his wife before him 
were both buried in our burial-ground. His 
daughters, Eliza and Sarah, removed to London 
after his death, but were brought here for burial. 
They were buried by a Unitarian minister. That 
fact seems decisive of the position they took re- 
ligiously. They conducted for some time the 
musical part of the service at South-place, Fins- 
bury, where Fox preached. A gentleman assured 
me that he had known Sarah from his boyhood, 
and that he was confident she was not a Unitarian. 
The evidence, however, is the other way. For many 
years there was a monument over her grave with- 
out an inscription upon it. I had written an appeal 
which I intended to publish, pleading for funds to 
restore the monument and put an inscription upon 
it. Before I sent it the widow of Mr. Adams, who 
had married a friend of his former wife, called upon 
me and asked permission to do the work herself. 
This has since been done. I give you below a copy 
of the entry of death and the inscriptions over Mrs. 
Adams, in which you may be interested. 

Extract from the book of Foster-street burial- 
ground, belonging to the Baptist church, Harlow, 
Essex :— 

August 21,1848. Buried in this ground, Sarah 
Flower Adams, daughter of the late Benjamin and 
Eliza Flower, who died in London, August 14. 

J.P. Mauuison, A.B, 


Copy of inscription upon Mrs, Adams :— 

‘“*NEARER, My Gop, To THEE.” 
Sarah Flower Adams, 
Second and youngest daughter of Eliza and Ben- 
jamin Flower, the wife of William B.Adams. She 
wrote many noble, sacred poems, but her life was 
the noblest and the best. Worthy of her parents 
and her sister, she joined them on the 4th of 
August, 1848, aged 43. They were lovely and 
pleasant in their lives, and in their deaths they were 
not divided. 


“ Part in peace! Christ promise gave, 
Of a life beyond the grave 
Where all mortal partings cease : 
Part in peace,” 


I have corrected many biographical notices of 
her, as a strange mystery seems to haye beclouded 
her memory. In one record I read an account of 
her funeral, which is said to have taken place ina 
village in America, and at which the children of the 
Sunday-school sang one of her hymns over her 
grave. I believe that one of her hymns was sung 
over her sister’s grave by professional singers from 
London. Irefer to the one, “* An angel sat beside 
the tomb.” Yours faithfully, T. Epwarps. 


Messrs. Rovttepce anp Sons have just 
issued “In the Arbour,” which contains all of 
Longfellow’s unprinted poems that will be given 
to the public, save two sonnets reserved for his 
biography, and “ Michael Angelo,” a dramatic 
poem, which will be published later. This little 
volume contains “The Poet’s Calendar,” being 
verses on each of the months. We quote that 
on July, which is indeed exquisite :— 


My emblem is the Lion, and I breathe 
The breath of Lybian deserts o’er the land; 
My sickle as a sabre I unsheathe, 
_ And bent before me the pale harvests stand. 
The lakes and rivers shrink et my command, 
And there is thirst and fever in the air; 
The sky is changed to brass, the earth to sand ; 
Iam the Emperor whose name I bear, 


Recuyt American papers contain full reports 
of a remarkable garden party to Mrs. Beecher 
Stowe on the occasion of her 70th birthday. 
Most of the literary celebrities of America were 
present. It is stated that Dr. Wendell Holmes’s 
verses were thought to be the most apt of all 
the poetic tributes to the i of seventy years. 
He begins by enumerating the various tongues 
into which “Uncle Tom’s Cabin” was trans- 
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lated, and the reason of the power which the 
story exercised, and closes thus :— 


All through the conflict, up and down 
Marched Uncle Tom and Old John Brown, 
One ghost, one form ideal. 
And which was false and which was true, 
And which was mightier of the two, 
The wisest sibyl never knew, 
For both alike were real. 


Sister, the holy maid does well 

Who counts her beads in convent cell, 
Where pale devotion lingers ; 

But she who serves the sufferer’s needs, 

Whose prayers are spelt in loving deeds, 

May trust the Lord will count her beads 
As well as human fingers. 


When truth herself was Slavery’s slave 
Thy hand the prisoned suppliant gave 
The rainbow wings of fiction. 
And Truth who soared descends to-day 
Bearing an angel’s wreath away, 
Its lilies at thy feet to lay 
With Heaven’s own benediction. 


Tur following appears in the Christian 
Register of Boston, U.S. 


“The Rev. Edward D, Towle, who has been a 
minister in the Methodist Episcopal Church, having 
applied to the Committee on Fellowship ‘ ap- 
pointed by the National Conference of Unitarian 
and other Christian Churches, to be recognised as 
a Unitarian minister, and his application having 
been approved by this Committee, I recommend 
him, in its behalf, to the churches and to the 
fellowship of the ministry of the Unitarian faith. 

“©. C, Everrett, Chairman. 

* Harvard Divinity School, June 12, 1882.” 


This “Committee of Fellowship” was  ap- 
pointed at one of the National Conferences in 
order to investigate the character and claims of 
ministers joining us from other denominations. 
We are inclined to think that something of the 
same kind would be very desirable in this 
country. At present the needful inquiries are 
made in an unofficial and hap-hazard way, and 
the result is that we do not always “ entertain 
angels unawares.” 


Lonpon Domzstio Mission Socrery.—We under- 
stand that in accordance with the resolution passed 
at the last annual meeting of this society the 
committee are taking steps to establish a new 
Mission Station. The Rev. Joseph Pollard, of 
Belfast, has accepted the invitation of the com- 
mittee to conduct it. 

Domustic Mission, SpiceR-stREET, CONVALESCENT 
Homrs.—Mr. Corkran thankfully acknowledges the 
following donations :—W. Thornley, Esq., £3; 
Mrs. J. Potter, £1; Miss M. O. Martineau, £1; 
Miss Worsley, 10s.; Mr, D. B. Squire, Mrs. Squire, 
and Mr, H. Squire, 10s. 6d. each (£1 10s. 64.). 

Tur Desert or THE WANDERINGS.—Between Aka- 
bah, the ancient Elath, the port from which Solo- 
mon’s fleets sailed for Ophir, and the Sinaitic 
peninsula, there is a small region of country which 
is at present unexplored. Professor HE. H. Palmer, 
the author of ‘‘ The Desert of the Exodus,” hag un- 
dertaken for the Committee of the Palestine 
Exploration Fund to pay a visit to this district with 
the endeavour to complete the map of the scene of 
the “ Wanderings of Israel.” Among the places 
which he proposes to examine may be mentioned 
the site of Kadesh Barnea, originally discovered by 
the Rey. J. Rowlands, and more recently visited by 
Mr, Clay Trumbull, of Philadelphia. Should time 
allow, Professor Palmer proposes also to revisit the 
very interesting city of El Barid, north of Petra, 
which he discovered in 1870 during his journey with 
Mr. C. F. Tyrwhitt Drake, 


Eprs’s Cocoa.— GRATEFUL AND Comrortina, ~~“ By a thoe 
rough knowledge of the natural laws which govern the 
operations of digestion and nutrition, and bya careful 
application of the fine properties of well-selected cocoa, 
Mr. Epps has provided our breakfast tables with a deli- 
cately-flavoured beverage which may save us many heavy 
doctors’ bills. Itis by the judicious use of such articles 
of diet that a constitution may be gradually built up unti. 
strong enough to resist every tendency to disease. Hun- 
dreds of subtle maladies are floating around us ready to 
attack wherever there isa weak point. We may escape 
many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well fortified with 
pure blood and a properly nourished frame.”—Civil Ser. 
vice Gazette.—Made simply with boiling water or milk 
Sold only in Packets labelled—‘Jamzs Eprs & Co. 
Homoeopathic Chemists, London.” Also makers of Epps’s 
Chocolate Essence for afternoon use, 
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Veber das Teleologische Fundamentalprineip 
der Allgemeinen Pédagogik (On the Funda- 
mental Aim of General Education). Von 
Hrhard Schultz. Miilhausen im Elsass 
Buchlebsche Hofbuchhandlung, 1882. 

This is a treatise, preliminary to a larger 
work, on the fundamental principle of a liberal 
education by one of the most eloquent and 
earnest of free-thinking German clergymen; a 
prominent member of the Protestantenverein, 
who has been hunted from pillar to. post by the 
dominant Orthodoxy, but who appears for the 
nonce to have found a refuge in Jena. 

His present brochwre is a timely and, we 
think, a successful attempt to define the true 
end of education. His introduction consists in 
a large measure of a trenchant criticism of his 
predecessors. James Mill and Alexander Bain 
come badly off in the ordeal to which he sub- 
jects them, and however wounding his shafts of 
satire may be to our national pride, it is hard 
to deny that there is justice in his animadver- 
sions. Bain he especially condemns for talking 
wisely about methods and means of training 
the mind, without ever so much as telling us 
what the end of this training is tobe. It is 
true that Bain speaks of “ developing the whole 
man,” of drawing “ out all the faculties,” and 
much more in the same sapient fashion; but 
where is the good of this unless we understand 
what manner of man it should be our aim to 
develop, and to what end, or in what direction 
the faculties are to be drawn out? It is the 
ideal of humanity sought to be realised which 
our author misses in current schemes of educa- 
tion. James Mill again speaks of education as 
imparting the knowledge of the way to attain 
the greatest happiness of the greatest number, 
but he does not tell us wherein this happiness 
consists. Bain finally rouses the ire of Herr 
Schultz by relegating all questions as to the 
ultimate end of education to “other depart- 
ments” of inquiry than pedagogy itself, and 
setting up the dogma that, in regard to subjects 
of instruction, the educationist must confine 
himself to those things on which general agree- 
ment prevails, while in respect to method he 
remarks, ‘from this point of view the main 
question in the art of education is, How ig the 
memory to be strengthened P” 

After using a very strong expression of in- 
dignant scorn, which we are wholly unable to 
translate into adequate English (Das ist algo 
des Pudels Kern!) Herr Schultz proceeds to com- 
ment on this axiom of Bain as follows :—“ The 
main question in the art of education would be, 
accordingly, in other words: How may the busi- 
ness of coaching and cramming be most success- 
fully performed?” Here, we think, he does 
Bain some slight injustice, but there can be little 
doubt that the Scotch philosopher, in common 
with other writers, English and foreign, on 
education, have confounded to a great extent 
the mere imparting of instruction with the far 
more important task of a true training of the 
whole nature. 

Herr Schultz having exposed the absence in 
his predecessors of the recognition of any guid- 
ing principle in their theories of education, pro- 
ceeds to unfold his own, which, ag he points out, 
was already indicated by Kant, and which he 
calls for shortness the “ principle of humanity ” 
(das menscheitliche Princip). It is, indeed, no 
other than the golden rule, “ Do unto others as 
ye would that others should do unto you.” The 
leading aim of all education, the end to which 
all else should be made subsidiary, according to 
Herr Schultz,is the developmentin the conscious- 
ness of the pupil that he is part of the whole 
of humanity; that the life of a man (as 
distinguished from that of an anchorite or cast- 
away) consists in intercourse (Verkehr), and that 
this intercourse is impossible without mutual 
respect (Riicksichtsnahme). While recognising 
that the germs of this principle are to be found, 
and should be sedulously cherished in the do- 
mestic life, Herr Schultz regards it as imperative 
that the conception should be extended by suc- 
cessive stages to larger and ever larger relations, 
and insists upon the dictum already laid down 
by Kant that all education should be not merely 
domestic or national, but even cosmopolitan in 
its tendency. Children should be trained not 
for the world as it now is, but for the better 
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world of the future: not as members only of 
the body politic, but as sons and daughters 
of one great human family. Simple and 
obvious as all this sounds, yet how utterly is it 
disregarded amongst us! In how many elemen- 
tary schools do we find the favourite song of 
“Rule Britannia” saturating the infant mind 
with Jingoism from earliest days! How is all 
history by judicious (?) manipulation made to 
illustrate the dogma that one Englishman ié 
as good as three Frenchmen, and rather 
better than four Russians! So, too, in the 
domain of religion, though sectarian formulas 
are supposed to be forbidden, yet our children 
are taught in their geography books that the 
“subjects of the Turkish Empire are mostly 
followers of the false prophet Mohammed,” and 
that the Hastern Church is “a very corrupt 
form of Christianity,” and much more to the 
hike effect.” In respect ta the relation of reli- 
gion to education Herr Schultz is, as might be 
expected, at ‘once a radical reformer and a 
thorough-going Hrastian. Education for him 
must be essentially religious. He will not hear 
of any separation between secular and religious 
training ; and above all things, religious teach- 
ing must not be left to the Churches. Cavour’s 
maxim of a “free Church ina free State” he 
denounces in no measured terms. As for theo- 
logical training in schools it should consist 
of an impartial survey of existing religions, and 
the setting forth of their respective degrees of 
approximation to the true ideal of universal 
religion, a sense of dependence on that order 
of nature of which the moral aspect is the 
brotherhood of man. We have left to the close 
a reference to one of the most interesting por- 
tions of the pamphlet, a dissertation on the 
question of the freedom of the will. Strangely 
inverting the strange paradox of Kant that the 
willis phenomenally determined but “intelli- 
gibly,” .¢., transcendentally free, Herr Schultz 
maintains, on the contrary, thatthe will is appa- 
rently free, but a deeper insight reveals it as 
determined partly by outer circumstances, partly 
by the character of the man. But this some- 
what unqualified declaration of determinism is 
subsequently modified by the con’ideration that 
all the three currents of spiritual activity, viz., 
thought, feeling, and will, are ultimately refer- 
rable to a hidden source or back-ground of 
existence whose nature we are unable to inyesti- 
gate. ‘he door (a kind of back entrance) seems 
thus left open for bringing in again the old 
Kantian doctrine of a possible “ intelligible ” 
(though the plain Englishman would rather say 
* unintelligible”) freedom of the will. To do 
Herr Schultz justice, we should observe that he 
is anything but dogmatic in his utterances on 
this subject, and especially guards them with 
the proviso, “'T'he propositions set down have, 
of course, only validity in relation to the present 
state of knowledge.” Altogether, it is long 
since we have come across a book so stimulating 
and suggestive as this educational treatise. It 
runs directly counter to some of our most che- 
rished British liberal (?) prepossessions, and is 
none the less valuable on that account. 
H. M. G. 


AVoNDALE Roap Curren, Peckuam.—Mr. Hahne- 
mann Epps, as secretary, was enabled at the con- 
gregational meeting on Sunday last to present a 
most encouraging report, from which it appeared 
that there had been a material increase during the 
past quarter both in the church membership and 
Sunday-school attendance. Among the agencies 
reported are a tract-distribution society, an open- 
air mission, and a ‘‘sympathy fund” for the im- 
mediate relief of urgent cases of distress. The new 
chapel will be ready for occupation, it is expected, 
in November, when it is hoped that the amount 
requisite for opening free of debt will have been 
obtained. It was agreed that the organ to be pre- 
sented by Henry Tate, Esq., should not be placed 
in the new building till the spring of next year. 
At the close of the meeting Mr. Carter, accompanied 
by a few friends, proceeded to Peckham Rye Com- 
mon, where he delivered the second of a series of 
addresses on the principles of Unitarianism, which 
was listened to by a large and evidently sympathetic 
audience. 

Rornernam.—The Sunday-school anniversary 
sermons were preached in the Church of Our 
Father, on the 2nd inst., by the Rey, J. M. Dixon, 
of Hull, to large congregations. 
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Correspondence, 


ENGLISH UNITARIANISM. 
TO THE EDITOR, 


Sm,—Under the above heading, in your last 
week’s paper, Mr. G. B. Dalby demurs to a pas- 
sage you recently quoted from the Index as to 
Mr. Moncure Conway’s isolated position. He 
tells us that within the last few months Mr. 
Conway has conducted the services in at least 
two Unitarian chapels, and would possibly be 
asked to do so in others if his engagements 
permitted. Will Mr. Dalby be so good as to 
inform us whether, on either of the occasions 
referred to, Mr. Conway engaged in prayer or 
any act of worship recognising the existence of 
God? If he did not, is it not very misleading 
to say that he conducted Unitarian service P 

London, July 3. Henry JEFFERY. 


—o—— 
THE REVISED NEW TESTAMENT. 


TO THE EDITOR, 


Srr,—Permit me to say, in reference to the 
very kindly notice of my pamphlet, that while I 
reject the proposition “the Bible must be 
judged and read exactly like any other book,” 
I am so far from rejecting my reviewer’s propo- 
sition “all books must be read in the sense [for 
senses] which their own authors intended,” that 
I welcome this second proposition as simply 
conveying, in another form, the identical view 
on which I myself lay especial stress. From my 
reviewer I should diverge, if at all, only as re- 
gards/the principles to be adopted for arriving at 
the author’s meaning in particular cases. I, for 
one, should decline to prejudge the process of 
study by assuming that every author’s ultimate 
meaning must always be that which lies on the 
surface, and is contained within the “natural,” 
or first suggested force of his words; and I 
think my reviewer would probably agree with 
me if it were a question of interpreting, say, 
Rabelais, or Cowley, or Browning. Of course, 
the Bible may be, throughout, the work of men 
who intended themselves to be taken au pied de 
la lettre; but, even if so, this proves my point, 
for certainly there are books in existence which 
cannot be, and were never meant to be so taken. 
Hence the rejecter of a so-called “ artificial ” 
sense cannot say that he is dealing with the 
Bible as he would deal with “ every other book; ” 
but simply that he puts all the various authors 
of the Bible in the same class with such plain 
writers as, say, Cowper or Benjamin Franklin. 
In that case the interpretation of Scripture 
should be much easier work than it has generally 
been found. 

This consideration applies not only to the 
mode of communicating thought (and the Bible 
contains nearly every variety of literary mode), 
but to the subject-matter. And here the ques- 
tions are, whether the subject-matter of the 
Bible, or of any of its parts, is such as to place 
it or them in a distinct class; and again, 
whether the books of the Bible, or some of them, 
or parts of some, are the sole occupants of this 
class, and, if not, which are the other books en- 
titled to rank with them. It is quite possible 
that my reviewer and I might return somewhat 
divergent replies to these questions; but it 
seems necessary to remember that these are the 
questions which require answer before we can 
fairly say of any (not to speak of all) “other 
books,” that the Bible is to be judged and read 
exactly like them. 

Permit me to add that, in two particulars, my 
reviewer seems to me to stretch the Unitarian 
case, as based on the revision, a little too far. 

1. I can hardly endorse the sweeping state- 
ment that “ wherever changes involving contro- 
versial points have been made at all,” these 
changes are Unitarian gains. For there are a 
few changes (with no marginal alternative) 
which are not gains to, though they may be 
reconcilable with the Unitarian position. Such, 
among others, are Matt. v. 11, Heb. ii. 17, Rev. 
xxii. 14, 

2. It would certainly add greatly to the 
moral impressiveness of their concessions if the 
Revisers, as a body, could be convicted of an 
exhibition of “ strong bias” in the direction of 
Trinitarianism, But the evidence for this seems 
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to me singularly deficient. In a few cases, where 
no change is made, theological conservatism may 
perhaps be alleged. Of these the most im- 
portant occurs in John viii. 58. Yet I confess 
that the more closely I examine their work, the 
more inclined I am to judge it in particulars by 
the prevailing spirit of general fairness and 
superiority to bias. Aux: Gorpon, 


9, Upper-crescent, Belfast, July 3. 


Tue Wexsa Unirarran AssocraTion.—The 
annual meeting of this Society was held at Panty- 
defaid, Llandyssul, on Wednesday and Thursday 
last week, when there was a large muster of mi- 
nisters present. Among these were the Rev. Jenkin 
Lloyd Jones, of Chicago ; Secretary of the Western 
Unitarian Association, U.S.A., and editor of Unity. 
Service was held on Wednesday evening at 6.30, 
when the Rey. John Evans, of Gellioeen, conducted 
the devotional service, and the Rev. W. Carsy and 
W. Rees preached, and on Thursday at 10.30 a.m., 
the Rev. J. Davies conducted the devotional service 
and the Rey. J. Ll. Jones preached in English, 
Mr. Jones rather took the audience by surprise by 
first reading out a Welsh hymn—a paraphrase of 
“The Lord is my shepherd ”—which he did as well 
as any native, and the surprise became a very 
pleasant one to the bulk of those present when he 
went on to declare in the vernacular his great in- 
debtedness to this particular congregation, of which 
his father was a zealous member thirty-eight years 
ago, before going to‘America, He (Mr. Jones) was 
then a child in his mother’s arms, and only nine 
months old; but though so young when his father 
and mother emigrated with their family, all the 
young children grew up as familiar with the name 
of Pantydefaid, and those of the old ministers as 
if they had remained in the country, the father’s 
religion and the father’s language became their own. 
Mr, Jones took as his text Paul’s words ‘not yours 
but you.” The motto of the Society of which he is 
secretary is ‘freedom, fellowship, character.” 
Character is going to be the great word of the 
future and it will carry the marks of (1) integrity ; 
(2) courage, (3) action. The great obstacles to the 
realisation of this grand idea, are (1) bigotry; (2) 
formality ; (3) substitution. The Welsh sermon 
was preached by Mr. Jones, of Aberdare, who took 
for his text the words of the prophet “ Watchman, 
what of the night.” The Conference which fol- 
lowed was devoted to the subject of ‘“ the Sunday- 
school and how toimprove it.” The Rey. J. Thomas 
was appointed to the chair, and the subject was in- 
troduced by a paper read by the Rev. J. H. Davies. 
The Rev. Jenkin L. Jones followed, again in Welsh, 
and gave his own experience, telling how he 
went to an orthodox Sunday-school as a boy, and 
how his father catechised him as to what he had 
been taught there and then corrected whatever he 
thought amiss. The Revs. R. C. Jones, W. Rees, 
J, Evans, and Mr. D, Jones Castell also took part 
in the discussion, It was proposed that the paper 
be printed in the Yr Ymofynydd. After that the 
chairman formally introduced Mr. Lloyd Jones to 
the meeting as a delegate, bearing a very warm 
greeting from the Western Association to the asso- 
ciationin Wales, The meetings were brought to a 
close with two more discourses preached by the 
Rev. J. Evans and Edward Lloyd. The attend- 
ances at all these meetings were very large, and on 
Thursday scores were unable to get inside the 
chapel. The next annual meeting is to be held 
at Alltyplaca, the Rey. W. James to preach, and 
the next quarterly meeting at Cwrtnewy (opening 
service of new chapel), the Rev. R. J. Jones to 
preach. 


Watmsiey.—On the last Sunday in June the 
annual sermons were preached by the Rey. Jeffery 
Worthington, of Brixton, and the scholars’ service 
was conducted by the Rev, Robert Wilkinson, of 
Ainsworth. In the evening Bank-street Chapel, 
Bolton, was closed, so that the congregation could 
come to hear their old minister. They came in 
great force, and the collections amounted to 
£58 1s. 6d. On the following Saturday the 
teachers and scholars had their annual field day, 
when many members of the congregation joined 
them, and headed by the Egerton brass band all 
marched through the village and through the 
gardens of C. Ashworth, Esq., and John Heywood, 
Esq., M.A. Heavy rain coming on the usual halts 
for singing were dispensed with, but after tea the 
rain ceased, and young and old epjoyed themselves 
with games and dancing in a field kindly lent by 
Mr, John Mayoh, 
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Religious Intelligence. 
THE HOME MISSIONARY BOARD. 


VISITOR'S ADDRESS. 


The following is the address delivered by the 
Rey. Aux: Gorpon, M.A., at the close of the 
examination held last week :— 

Mr. Gorpon said:—It is related, Mr. Prin- 
cipal, that an advocate of teetotalism, who was 
anxious to gain a convert, made a promise to 
the person whom he was addressing that this 
regimen would have the effect of lengthening 
his days. The man. replied, “I believe it, I 
tried the system myself for ahout a couple of 
days, and I found they were the longest days I 
ever spent in my life’—(laughter). Some such 
feeling as this, I may suppose, has been present 
to the minds of some of those who have been ex- 
amining and examined, during the two days 
which are now about to close. At any rate I 
can testify that the feeling has not been alto- 
gether absent from the mind of one of the 
visitors; I can sympathise with, though I must 
not commend, the ingenious student whom I 
observed to be dallying with the pleasing pages 
of an old book catalogue by way of varying the 
monotony of one of the examinations. He was 
in search, I presume, of the proper classification 
of Miiller’s ‘Symbolism ”—(laughter). With 
regard to the general scope of this institution, 
and what can be said for the main programme 
of its studies, I have already expressed on a 
former occasion when I had the honour of de- 
livering an address as visitor what it seems 
to me necessary to say. Indeed, I may adopt 
the words of a sacred writer, presented to us 
yesterday morning, which may be freely ren- 
dered, “‘my former discourse went over the 
whole of the ground.” However, while that 
applies to the general programme of studies, we 
have had brought before us in these examina- 
tions three subjects which, while none of them 
exactly new, have been placed this: year in 
greater prominence than before—the Latin, the 
History of Dogma—and the lectures on Health. 
Inreference to these lectures on health, we 
found from our researches into Roman history 
this afternoon that the augurs discovered long 
ago “it was a bad omen when the chickens 
would not eat”—(laughter). Such was a primi- 
tive effect of ancient physiological investigation. 
But the students of this institution have been 
drawn further than these first principles, and 
have received most valuable instruction in 
regard to matters of bodily regimen, which I 
do hope may be useful, not only to themselves, 
but to their future congregations. In reference 
to the examination in Latin I would observe 
that, in the Senior Latin class, there was dis- 
tinct promise of scholarship. In reference to the 
examination on the History of Dogma, I would 
remark that it was plain that the young men who 
had attended the lectures in that department, en- 
tered with appreciation into the views of doctrine 
presented to them as representing the minds of 
very different schools of Christian theology. 
They expressed their own criticism of those 
views, with frankness, and occasionally with an 
independence of thinking which scorned the 
trammels of the professorial lectures. In all 
that, I see indications of a state of mind which 
fits 1ts possessors to grapple not only with the 
obsolete and partly extinct problems of the 
past, but with the far more pressingly important 
problems of theology, in its relation to the 
human mind and human life which are rising 
up around us in the living day in which we 
move and have our being. Appended to the 
lectures on the History of Dogma was a sup- 
plementary course, in itself interesting. and 
suggestive in no ordinary degree, in its bearing 
upon the theology of our own land, I mean the 
course with reference to the English Deists. Of 
the answers submitted in that examination we 
had, through pressure of time, only specimens 
offered to us; but those specimens were typical. 
There was, first, the beautiful spirit of Herbert 
of Cherbury, of whom I would say, speaking 
from the standpoint of one somewhat conserva~ 
tive in theology—with his devoutness may I be 
devout, and with his charity may I be charit- 
able—(applause). We had also a glimpse at 
the massive intellect of Thomas Hobbes, who 
has frequently been animadverted upon in that 
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of rude nature is a state of war, but in whose 
favour it has not perhaps been so often remem- 
bered but he lays it down that the first law of 
nature is “ Seek peace and ensue it.” Theology 
is presented in this institution largely in its 
historical aspects; less as an abstract specula- 
tion, somewhere in the clouds, and more as an 
actual force which has entered largely into the 
minds of men, the habits of men, the history 
- of men, the moral and political dealings of men, 
und as largely conditioned by, and intertwined 
with, the varied phases of human thinking and 
being. And in this connection we may re- 
echo the opening strain of that grand chorus 
of the Antigone, so well translated this morn- 
ing, “There are many things that excite 
wonder, not unmixed with awe, but among 
them all there is nothing more wonderful, 
more awful than man.” Iwas glad to observe 
indications in the examinations not only of the 
diligent care of the constant student, passing his 
mind with average fairness over the whole com- 
pass of the subject presented in the lectures— 
and this, I think I may say, I noticed univer- 
sally—but also, and in one point of view this is 
even more important, of the aptitude to get hold 
of a special bit of study and make it the student’s 
own, to dig into it, round it, and thus to enjoy 
in some degree the beginnings of that highest of 
all intellectual pleasures, the joy and glory of 
original research—(applause). The indulgence 
of this pleasure is at the same time the most 
profitable and instructive of intellectual pursuits. 
Take, for example, one of those problems which 
we had before us yesterday, the problem pre- 
sented by the reading monogenes theos (God 
only begotten) : or, again, that disputed reading 
“feed the Church of God.” I think that if a 
student were to enter into a question of that kind, 
a question interesting in itself, and in these days 
of New Testament revision, somewhat exciting 
in its interest, and go thoroughly into it, it might 
be of immense benefit to him. He would view 
it not only as a dry piece of Biblical criticism, a 
judgment upon a reading, to be determined on 
principles of pure critical science. He would 
estimate the theology which underlies the right 
reading and the theology which gave birth to 
the wrong one; he would watch the effect in 
succeeding centuries of the forms of thought by 
or nourished by the accepted text; he would see 
what influence these have had on the develop- 
ment of the estrangement of churches. Thus 
he has secured an available standpoint from 
which to survey a very wide and important field 
at once of Biblical criticism, of Christian theo- 
logy, and of ecclesiastical history. It has been 
said in regard to some of these questions, appa- 
rently so minute in themselves, yet on which so 
much often hangs, it has been said, and said 
very truly, from one point of view, that itis often 
a case of “You pay your money and you 
take your choice.” Yes, that is quite true. 
But, remember you must first pay and 
down the full coin, full weight, of dili- 
gence and thoughtful care, of research as 
complete and as original as you can make it. 
Not until then are you in a position to make a 
choice at all, but then you are entitled to take 
your own choice. Having made that prelimi- 
nary payment, the choice is not simply an 
honest one, but it is the only choice which is 
open for you as an intelligent being. You may 
not be right, in the sense in which the All- 
seeing Hye, the All-knowing Mind understands 
right, but you are right in so far as you have 
been true to all the available methods and op- 
portunities open to you for attaining a correct 
result— (applause). Now I would say in regard 
to the whole of theology in every department, 
the laborious department of Biblical criticism, 
the fascinating department of Church History, 
the constructive department of Christian theo- 
logy, let your theology be purely scientific, as 
far as you can make itso. Divest it as abso- 
lutely as you can from the personal element of 
your own controlling prejudices, even of your 
own aspirations and fancies. Consult and make 
the best use you can of every source by which 
the mind of God makes its approach to the mind 
of man; and remember that in this department 
you are not dealing with a subject which is 
ander the control of your wish and will, that 
you are interpreting actual realities, matter 
about which there is a truth anda falsity. Itis 
your duty to come as near to the pure, clear 
line of this majestic truth as God may give you 


grace and strength wherewith to approach it— 
(applause). But, on the other hand, let your 
religion be purely practical, absolutely personal. 
I was rejoiced to hear the personal tone, the 
frankness, the freshness, even, I may say, the 
originality of the grasp of religion as brought 
before us in the examination upon Homiletics. 
I was comforted in the thought that the young 
men educated here are looking at the problem 
of present religion with the actual eyes and 
feeling, and feeling the force of religion with the 
living hearts of those who will have to ani- 
mate the religion of to-day and preach 
the religion of days to come. But while I say 
theology should be scientific and religion personal, 
I do not forget that, as indeed we may have 
been reminded by a passage in Xenophon to- 
day, sophia (wisdom) is not altogether, either 
etymologically or practically, distinct from 
sdphrosyné (self-control). Character plays an 
important part in our scientific as well as in our 
practical lite. It is the real root from which all 
the intellectual as well as the moral activities 
of the man must spring. He who in his own 
personal self is lax of life and idle of habit, 
who gives way to the temptations of the lower 
nature, can never bring that pure quality of 
intellect to bear upon the noblest problems, 
which the industrious, the devout, the pure can 
bring; in such strength as it has been bestowed 
by the Almighty, and with that strength un- 
impaired by any vices of his own—(applause). 
The other day the mortal frame of the greatest 
man in the world of physical science in our time 
was laid in the grave within Hngland’s noble 
Abbey. We look upon this as a triumph of 
science; I think we may appeal to it also asa 
triumph of character—(applause). In the 
Grammar School of Shrewsbury Charles Dar- 
win’s first preceptor was a clergyman to whom 
also fell the honour of becoming, at a later day, 
the tutor of George Eliot. About the time of 
the publication of the “ Origin of Species 
through Natural Development ” his old master 
was in a company where some one spoke of 
Darwin as an infidel. This old man replied ina 
moment—“ No, sir! he 1s not an infidel. He 
was a good boy at school. He could put puzzling 
questions then, he can put puzzling questions 
now; but he is not an infidel”—(applause). I 
am quite sure that my dear old schoolmaster’s 
feeling in this matter had nothing whatever to 
do with the contents, of a book which, I imagine, 
he never read. But he relied upon the man, 
because he had proved the mettle and the morale 
of the boy. And in the same way, gentlemen, 
you who are going out to preach the gospel, you 
who are going out to make an influence of your 
own, and to speak such truths as you know, must 
ever remember this, that the world will judge 
you far more, very far more, by what you are, 
than by what you say—(applause). If they can 
rely upon the man, then they will be led to make 
large allowance for what they may deem errors 
in the presentation of opinion, and they will be 
led to feel that the impression you are produc- 
ing is an impression which is salutary and 
helpful to their religious lives—(applause). 
There is, indeed, an important addition to the 
programme of' studies in the case of some 
of our students. Those studies are to be 
protracted, though no longer in this place. To- 
day there is a departure from the usual custom 
of closing the labours of the session, in that 
there is no valedictory service. No, we don’t 
propose to say “farewell” to those of our stu- 
dents who are going either to Owens College or 
to Manchester New College to continue their 
preparation for the ministry. I believe, gentle- 
men, you will not forget your first alma mater 
—(applause from the students)—and in the 
corridors at University Hall, and under the 
instruction of Manchester New College, you will 
be both mindful of, and grateful for, the influ- 
ences and the information received within these 
walls. Here is another thing, which I believe 
and hope that you will not forget, and that is, 
the pledge of self-dedication to the ministry 
which you took on entering this institution, a 
solemn pledge “ to preach and extend the Gospel 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, especially among the 
less educated classes.” ‘These are not unmean- 
ing words. It may be difficult to say which, in 
theology, are “the less educated classes,”’ at the 
present day—(applause)—and may become in- 
creasingly difficult as time runs on, if the 
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to speak of enhancing its rapidity. But there 
can be no doubt in the minds of any as to which 
are “the less educated classes” in point of 
Christian religion. It is to bring the light of 
Christian religion to the darkened and sinful 
heart and home; to uplift the minds that have 
been debased in their self-indulgence and in the 
misery which it entails; to make the glory of ” 
the Christian religion to shine in our day as we 
are told it shone in the first ages, when martyrs 
died and confessors appealed—it is for this great 
end, young men, that you solemnly dedicate 
yourselves. The strength of this institution 
rests not in the erudition of its professors, not 
in the information at the command of its alumni, 
but in the devout and consistent self-dedication 
of the young spirits who come hither, that they 
may receive some little help for the maturing 
of their powers, to fit them for the great work, 
of which God Himself, our Father, has kindled 
the desire and the spirit in their hearts, ay He 
awoke it at the first in the soul of His own Son, 
Mr. S. S. Brettell has obtained the “ Gaskell,” 
and Mr. J. 0. Pollard the “ Owens” Scholarship 
in connection with the Home Missionary Board. 


—. 


THE HOME MISSIONARY CON- 
FERENCE. 

The annual meeting of this Conference was 
held on Thursday week, in the Memorial Hall, 
Manchester. According to usual custom the 
proceedings were commenced with the Lord’s 
Supper. 

The following members were present :—The 
Revs. W. G. Cadman, H. Eachus, W. Fielding, 
J. Freeston, N. Green, T. Leyland, D. Matts, 
J. T. Marriott, W. Mitchell, J. McDowell, R. 
Pilcher, J. Pollard, H. W. Perris, G. Ride, W. 
R. Shanks, J. G. Slater, W. S. Smith, W. RB. 
Smyth, EH. Turland, J. J. Wright, F. M. Blair, 
and Mr. J. Phillips. 

The Committee’s report and the accounts were 
adopted. On the motion of the Rev. W. G. 
CapMaN, seconded by the Rev. J. G, Starer, the 
balance of £8 1s, 4d. due to the treasurer of the 
Droylsden Mission was ordered to be paid out 
of the general fund. 

The Rev. F, Haypn WittiaMs, on the motion 
of the Srcrerary, was elected a member of the 
Conference. 

The roll was then called by the Secretary (the 
Rey. Noah Green), and the minutes of the last 
annual meeting having been read and confirmed, 
the annual report, which had been printed, was 
taken as read. 


The report congratulated the Conference on its 
having attained its majority, and that the work of 
the past year had shown that the Society had satis- 
factorily used the experience and strength gathered 
while passing through its minority. Attention had 
been principally directed to the working of the 
missions at Droylsden and Douglas. At Droylsden 
the attendance of the past year had been a little 
under that of the previous year, which may be ac- 
counted for by the fact that the preaching room is 
not a good one, and in the winter is subject to cur- 
rents of cold air which come in at the ceiling and 
other parts of the building, and very much affect 
the comfort and health of the congregation. In the 
Sunday-school there has been a slight falling off in 
numbers, both of scholars and teachers. There are 
on the books thirty-three scholars, as against thirty- 
ning last year, and six teachers, as against ten, 
Droylsden is a populous village, and there is 
no doubt of establishing a much larger con- 
gregation than the present one, when a com- 
fortable chapel is erected, which there is a 
strong probability will be done at no very distant 
date. During the year the desirability of trans- 
ferring the Droylsden Mission to the Manchester 
District Unitarian Association had been suggested, 
and after due consideration a resolution was passed 
recommending the Droylsden congregation to apply 
to the Association to be taken into their charge. 
The President and the Rev. J. G. Slater were 
appointed to take council with the congregation 
concerning the transfer, and it is suggested, we 
understand, by the Association to put up an iron 
church when a suitable site is found. Coming to 
Douglas the work there has gone steadily on, and 
the Mission has met with a fair measure of success, 
The summer services were recommenced on 
Whit-Sunday and continued to the beginning 
of October. The attendance was larger than 
it had been the previous season, and the 
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Offertory had increased. As the summer season 
was closing the feeling arose with the resi- 
dents to carry on the work in winter. In the mean- 
while the little band of worshippers carried on the 
services under the ministry of M. De Maine Brown, 
a resident, whose thoughtful discourses haye de- 
lighted and edified hearers. This gentleman 
deseryes special commendation for the valuable 
assistance given in this way to the Mission. It is 
gratifying to record that when the census of the 
attendances at the various churches and chapels in 
Douglas was taken, the infant mission numbered 
forty-one. As it was only opened in July, 1880, 
these numbers were very encouraging, The ayerage 
attendance at the services at the close of the year 
was about twenty-five, which increased as the 
winter advanced to about 30. A Sunday-school has 
lately been started with seventeen scholars and four 
teachers. Aninvitation was given to the Committee 
to send representatives to the National Conference 
which was held last April in Liverpool. The invi- 
tation having been accepted, the President and 
Secretary were appointed to attend the gathering on 
behalf of the Missionary Conference. It gives the 
Committee much pleasure to say that not only have 
old friends repeated their kindness in contributing 
to the funds of the Missions, carried on by the 
Conference, but new ones have responded to appeals. 
The British and Foreign Unitarian Association 
have increased theit grant from £10 to £20. 
James Hopgood, Hsq., has repeated his donation 
of £5, the Memorial Hall Trustees have subscribed 
£10, the Liverpool Fellowship Fund £5; the Rev. 
Joseph Freeston 10s. 6d.; the Rev. S. F. Wil- 
liams 5s, _ 


The Rey. W. G. Capman submitted his finan- 
cial statement, and it appeared that on the 
general fund account £28 14s. 9d. had been 
expended, and there was a balance in hand of 
£6 5s. 1d. On the Droylsden Mission account 
the balance due to the Treasurer was £8 1s. 4d., 
while on the Douglas account there was a 
balance in hand of £8 6s. 6d. On the whole 
the Conference had £6 10s. 3d. in hand. 

The Rey. Josupu Frerston then delivered an 
eat president’s address on home missionary 
work. 

On the motion of the Rey. W. R. SHAYKs, 
who expressed a wish that something should be 
done at Wisbech, where there is a closed chapel 
requiring £30 of an expenditure, a vote of 
thanks, seconded by the Rev. H. Eacuus, was 
passed to Mr. Freeston for hig address. Mr. 
Freuston briefly replied, urging that the Con- 
ference should do more work. 

The following officers for next year were then 
appointed, viz.:—President, the Rev. J. G. 
Slater; Treasurer, the Rev. W. G. Cadman ; 
Secretary, the Rev. N. Green; Auditor, Mr. 
John Phillips; Committee, the Revs. J. Black, 
M.A., J. McDowell, W. Mitchell, J. T. Marriot, 
and R. Pilcher, B.A. 

On the following day the Conference as- 
sembled again, when an address on “ The Public 
Worship Problem” wag delivered by the Rey. 
H. Woops Perris, late of Norwich, and was 
followed by a discussion. The address was pub- 
lished in full in our last number. 


pe rN 


PRESBYTERIAN COLLEGE, CARMAR. 
THEN. 

The annual examination of this College was con- 
ducted last week by the Rey. J. T. Whitehead, the 
Rey. T. L. Marshall and Mr. S. §. Taylor, deputa- 
tion from the Presbyterian Board, assisted by the 
Rey. J. E. Manning, M.A.,, of Swansea, and the Rey, 
William James, B.A., of Llandyssul. The written 
examination in mathematics and natural philosophy 
was conducted by Mr. James a few days before the 
Visit of the deputation. The public portion of the 
examination commenced on Tuesday, June 27, and 
was brought to a close by the distribution of prizes 
on the following Thursday afternoon. 

On this occasion Mr. 8, 8. Taylor presided, and 
there were also present, in addition to the gentlemen 
already named, the Principal Professor of the Col- 
lege, the ministers of the town and neighbourhood, 
and several ladies. Our American friends, the Reys. 
J. Lloyd Jones, of Chicago, and G. W. Hosmer, of 
Cleveland, were also deeply interested auditors, 

The Cyarrman said there was a time when the 
Christian ministers had to do all the intellectual 
education as well as the spiritual education of their 
flocks, but now all that was altered, and they had 
to do their best to lift themselves head and shoulders 
above their neighbours, that they might see that 


they fitted themselves for carrying out their work. 
Representing the Presbyterian Board on that ocea- 
sion he felt that their thanks were due to those of 
their friends who had come together on an occa- 
sion of that kind, those gentlemen who were mi- 
nisters in different parts of the country, and the 
ladies and others who came to help to make the 
gathering pleasant and agreeable, and to give their 
sympathy. He felt that the thanks of the Board 
were also due to the Professors who worked steadily 
but quietly and with so much painstaking and so 
much real earnestness, He also thought that the 
thanks of the Board were due to the bulk of the 
students for earnestly and conscientiously trying 
to make use of the opportunities there afforded 
to them. Offering a word of counsel as 
one who had seen something of the world, 
he advised them to make the best of their 
time whilst they had it. The course wag only four 
years. Time went on rapidly, and it behoved them 
to make the best use of every opportunity afforded 
them, by diligence, usefulness, exactness and feeling. 
Real culture was what they all aimed at, because 
culture meant excellence, and as one of those pre- 
sent had remarked in the course of his sermon, the 
highest spiritual condition meant tho highest culti- 
vated condition that human nature could attain. 
That culture meant exactness, and whether in 
study of one kind or another, the real aim should 
be to do the thing in a manner most complete, 
therefore, most exact, most just, and most true. 
He trusted that was the aim of all present ; that 
they did everything in the best, purest, and most 
noble form. After urging the students to be 
actuated by this feeling he suggested that they 
should also be generous, because that was what 
they were noted for. Their character was generosity 
and kindness—(applause). It was one of the pleas- 
antest things when looking back upon their college 
life to feel that they had acted kindly and nobly to 
those with whom they had worked. The greater 
ability they possessed, the more easy their studies 
would be to them, and the more careful and con- 
scientious they should be in setting a good example, 
He did not believe in their trying to help fellow 
students to pass through their studies easily. He 
was of opinion that every good thing had to be 
attained by labour, and if they helped a man, 
if they did another man’s labour for him instead of 
leaving him to do it himself, they would not do the 
man any good, but would rather demoralise him, 
and take from him the opportunity which he should 
have made use of to improve himself, If, before he 
sat down, he said one or two words to those who 
had completed their course, he thought he ought to 
convey to them the best wishes of the Presbyterian 
Board for their prosperity in the future. They had 
taken the advantage of the small opportunities, 
whatever they may have been, that were afforded 
them at College, and were now about to go out into 
the difficuli—he might almost say dangerous— 
service of Christian work. They had to fight 
against sin and wickedness, and those obstacles 
which beset Christian work. It was their duty to 
try and erase these evils. They would have a great 
and difficult task in many of these things, but the 
careful pursuance of their studies now would be 
most useful to them and would help them much in 
the work they would have to do. He would now 
call upon the Secretary to the Presbyterian Board, 
who was no stranger to those present. 


The Rey. T. L. Marswaun said most of those who 
were students there and the visitors too would know 
that that was one of the oldest Academical institu- 
tions amongst Nonconformists, whether in Wales or 
in England—(applause). The Presbyterian Board of 
which he had the honour of being secretary, was 
the oldest: of Nonconformist institutions, haying 
been founded at the end of the seventeenth century, 
when the liberties of Englishmen were saved on the 
accession of William III. The position of Non- 
conformists then led them to form the Presbyterian 
Board, and afterwards the Independent Board, in 
order to consolidate and strengthen the churches in 
different parts of the country connected with those 
dcnominations. That college had a very honourable 
history, and it depended upon the students of tho 
present and of the future to maintain the noble 
traditions which were so closely associated with it. 
He had an advantage in some respects over his col- 
leagues and over the professors in being able to 
compare the present with the past. He could say 
that the college had greatly improved during the last 
few years—(loud applause). Partly owing to the 
more systematic way of examining candidates, 
they had a better set of students, —students who 
were better prepared to receive the advantages 


offered than was the case. when he (the rey. 
Speaker) came down to the college first, which 
was more than a quarter of a century ago. Some 
of the improvements were in a great measure due to 
the earnest labours of the principal, who had iniro- 
duced new life into the working of the institution, and 
both he and his colleagues commanded the confidence 
and respect of the Board. He had been a little sur- 
prised when taking up some of the local journals to 
read the controversies which occasionally took place, 
and had been considerably amused by a statement 
made by a gentleman who appeared to haye some 
local reputation, He was surprised to see a letter 
published in one of the Carmarthen papers stating 
that ‘dissent, by its very name, implies disagree- 
ment and disaffection, and fosters a discordant 
opinion,” The writer had, of course, a right to 
his own opinions, but it was very obvious that he 
differed from them, and therefore he was a dis- 
senter, inasmuch as he differed from other people 
—(applause). Many people, and especially those 
in the Church of England, seemed to imagine 
that all those who differed from them must 
necessarily be in the wrong, reminding him of a 
rather sarcastic statement made by Archbishop 
Whateley, in reference to his own church, that he did 
not claim that it was infallible like the Church of 
Rome; still, it was never in the wrong—(laughter 
and applause). He left his hearers to discern the 
difference between these statements, When he saw 
all that was said in the controversy referred to with 
reference to Professor Morgan—whose absence he 
very much regretted—he must say that if they had 
not known him well and had not thoroughly under- 
stood his character and its great merit, they would 
be inclined to think that they had a very suspicious 
character in their midst. He was spoken of as 
being of a ‘‘meddlesome and quarrelsome disposi- 
tion.” He (the rev. speaker) had known Professor 
Morgan for more than a quarter of a century, and 
he was the last person in the world of whom this 
could justly be said. The writer of the letter to 
which he referred went on to say, “I charitably 
hope that Professor Morgan was not under the in- 
fluence of the evil one when he penned his letter ” 
—(loud laughter). That was an expression which 
was meant to imply that he was very decidedly 
under the influence of the evil one—(laughter), He 
was sorry to see that coming from a churchman 
and clergyman, because Professor Morgan was well 
known and respected by those who had known him 
longer and more intimately than the gentleman to 
whom he (the speaker) now referred. But Pro- 
fessor Morgan needed no vindication of his cha- 
racter at their hands. The late and ever-to-be 
lamented Bishop Thirlwall in a little friendly con- 
troversy he had with Professor Morgan some years 
ago had spoken of the courtesy and ability which 
Professor Morgan had displayed, and for their part 
they would rather accept the testimony of Bishop 
Thirlwall than that of the gentleman in question, 
Mr, Marshall then referred to the great loss which 
Wales had sustained in the death of their poet- 
preacher, the Rey. Thomas Jones, of Swansea. He 
had had no personal knowledge of Mr. Jones, but 
from what he had read and heard, he thought they 
had lost one of the foremost men of Wales, who 
had reflected great honour upon the ministry, and 
had attained that high standard of the ministry 
which their lay friend in the chair had so well de- 
scribed—(cheers), Eighteen candidates had ap- 
plied for admission that year, and seventeen had 
come up for examination, of whom nine would be 
recommended for admission, Besides, there were 
two English candidates from the north of England 
who would be examined with ,the same papers in 
their own neighbourhood. 

The Rey. J. T. Wurrenrap, of London, expressed 
a most favourable opinion of the examination, with 
hardly any qualification whatever. 

The Rev. J. E, Mannina, M.A,, of Swansea, said 
he was very well satisfied with the examination. 
Some men had lagged behind, but the majority had 
done well—some of them exceptionally well, 

The prizes awarded in the examination were then 
distributed by the chairman, as follows :— 


PRIZE LIST,’ 

Fourra Yuar.—First prize, J. D. Jones, L, W. 
Poans, wquales, £2 each; second prize, Wm, Joseph, 
George Phillips, zquales, £1 each. ‘ 

Turrp Yrar.—First prize, John Morgan, £2 10s, 
No seconded prize, 

Suconp Yuar.—First prize, ', Lloyd, £2 
prize, W. R. Bowen, W. Roberts, 
each. 

First Year.—First prize, E, K. Evans, £2; second 
prize, James Jones, R. H. Lambley £1 10s, each, 

To all other students presents of books, 


3 Second 
B, C. Davies, £1 10s, 
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The Princrpau (Dr. Vance Smith) referred in 
feeling terms to the late Mr. Sharpe, andthe great 
beneficence of the deceased gentleman to that 
college and other colleges, and the course of edu- 
cation generally. Mr. Sharpe’s two daughters were 
anxious to continue their father’s work, and it was 
their gift which he had to distribute that day— 
(applause). The Sharpe prizes had been divided 
into seven portions, and awarded as follows :—Two 

‘firsts of £2 each, William Joseph and Lewis W. 
Evans ; two seconds of 30s. each, John Morgan and 
George Phillips; three thirds of £1 each, J. D. 
Jones, Lewis Morgan, and D. G. Davies. 

The CHarrnman gave ‘‘ Hearty welcome to two 
vistors from the other side of the Atlantic,” the Rev. 
Lloyd Jones and the Rev. Mr. Hosmer, the former 
of whom had his birthplace in that neighbourhood. 

The Rey. Luoyp Jonus said that England was 
sending millions of her unwashed unregenerate 
children to America, and she ought to send along 
some missionaries to deal with them. They would 
find plenty of difficulties over there, although they 
knew nothing of conformity— (applause), 

The Rey. Mr. Hosmer also replied. 

The Rey. J. R. Kinspy Jonus, of Llanwrtyd, as 
the oldest student of the college present, thanked 
Mr. Marshall for his handsome reference to the late 
Rev. Mr. Jones, of Swansea. Mr. Jones had been 
admitted to be one of the most natural speakers in 
Wales or England. Once last summer he asked 
Mr, Jones if natural speaking was an easy thing, 
and Mr, Jones said it was most difficult. One of 
the first lectures their late friend delivered he wrote 
out six times, till he could not make it more perfect, 
and then he read it it every day (except Sundays) 
for six weeks. He wanted to know whether students 
had the pluck and perseverance to do that sort of 
thing. It was very kind of Mr. Marshall to defend 
Professor Morgan, but that defence was a super- 
fluity. A tailor might as well attempt to upset a 
pyramid with his needle as any man to upset Mr. 
Morgan’s reputation—(laughter and applause), He 
well understood the references which had been 
made to the services which Nonconformity had 
rendered to Wales. He never felt prouder than he 
then did of being a Nonconformist. That Car- 
marthen College had contributed its share to the 
happy and peaceful condition of the Principality. 
Did not Wales compare favourably with Ireland ? 
The judges came round, and when they found 
nothing to do they complimented the grand juries, 
and said that it was the activity of their magistrates 
and their intelligent interference had brought about 
the favourable state of the country. He often 
wished he could whisper a few correcting sentences 
in the ears of the judges. These magistrates! 
There were tyrants in Wales—he could name them, 
but he would not. They had tyrants, but their 
palaces were never set on fire, their corn barns 
were never set in flames, and no one lurked behind 
hedges waiting for them, These tyrants might 
leave their doors open and their silver and gold 
vessels unprotected, and they would be quite safe 
unless some yagabond of a stranger from across 
the borders should come along—(laughter and ap- 
plause). Churchmen call their chapels ‘gospel- 
shops,” and these ‘‘ gospel-shops”’ were found on 
every hill-side at the farther end of the most 
tortuous glens and in every vale. It was the un- 
paid police of the principality—the Sunday-school 
teachers and local preachers, who had not had the 
advantage of a course at that or any other college, 
who had brought the Principality into its pregent 
condition—(cheers). 

The proceedings were closed with prayer by the 
Rev. J. R. K. Jonzs. 

[A full and admirable report of the proceedings 
appear in the Welsman of this week, and the South 
Wales Daily News give an excellent summary.] 


ASSOCIATION OF IRISH NON-SUB- 
SCRIBING PRESBYTERIANS AND 
OTHER FREE CHRISTIANS. 

On Tuesday evening, June 20, the annual meeting 
of the Association was opened in the First Presby- 
terian Church. There was a large attendance. The 
outgoing President, the Rev. T. H. M. Scorr, M.A. 
(Dunmurry), preached from Col, iii. 24 (last clause). 

The Hon.Sncrurary (the Rey.Alex: Gordon, M.A., 
Belfast) read the roll. 

The Rey. J. A. Crozier, B.A., was elected. presi- 
dent, on the motion of the Rev, C, J. M‘Arzsrmn, 
seconded by the Rey. S. C. Nzxson. Mr. Crozizr 
then took the chair, and thanked the Association 
for the honour conferred upon him. In the course 
of his address he said ;—They could not remain 
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lifeless in the present fearful condition of their un- | Dr. Montgomery at the head of the theological in- 


happy country, They could not but feel that it was 
their duty to sympathise with her woes, and depre- 
cate the outrage and crime that were being perpe- 
trated over the land. He hoped it would be the 
happy record of his presidency that it was coinci- 
dent with the dawn of a brighter day for this 
country, and that the crimes that had so deeply 
afflicted her, and that had made her namea reproach 
among the nations of the earth, shall cease. In 
regard to the work with which the Association was 
more immediately engaged, he saw many indications 
of more prosperous times amongst them. On every 
side they saw amongst other Churches, whether 
Presbyterian. or Hpiscopalian, the spread of the 
spirit of co-operation, and a greater energy in Chris- 
tian work, 

The benediction was pronounced, and the pro- 
ceedings concluded. 


WEDNESDAY, 

The business of the Association was proceeded 
with on Wednesday, June 21, the President, the 
Rey. J. A. Crozier, B.A., in the chair. After 
devotional exercises, 

The Hon, Srcrmrary (the Rev. Alex: Gordon, 
M.A.) called the roll of elders. There was a con- 
siderable attendance of ministers and elders. Mr. 
Gordon then read the minutes of the previous 
annual meeting, which were confirmed ; and 

On the motion of the Rey. Hucu Moorz, M.A, 
(Newtownards), seconded by the Rey. S. C. Nrxson, 
M.A.'\(Downpatrick), the Rev. A. Gordon was requested 
to continue as secretary, and he was thanked for the 
manner in which he had discharged the duties of 
the office of the past. 

The Rey. T.H. M. Scorr gave notice of the following 
motion :—‘ That it be an instruction to the General 
Purposes Committee to prepare and send forward 
for presentation in Parliament a petition protesting 
against the continuance on the part of the Govern- 
ment of England in the fatal and demoralising 
opium trade in the Hast, and asking that a Chris- 
tian nation may be considered free from a traffic 
which was a crime against humanity.” 

The following resolution was moved by Rev. 
AuEx: Gorpon, and adopted :—‘ That a memorial 
be forwarded from this meeting to the Chief 
Secretary, urging the claims of our religious com- 
munity in reference to the Crown vacancy on the 
senatus of the Royal University.” 


THE REPORT OF THE THEOLOGICAL COMMITTER. 
The Rev. C. J. M‘AtEesrur submitted the report 
of the Theological Education Committee. It 
stated that the instruction of the students during 
the past session had been entrusted to the Rey. 
Alex: Gordon, expressed it as the opinion of 
the majority of the committee that a theological in- 
stitute should be established in connection with the 
Association, and that the education of the students 
for the ministry should be carried on within their 
own ecclesiastical bounds. It further stated that 
the examinations at the close of the year afforded 
the most gratifying evidence of the value of Mr, 
Gordon’s instructions, No effort had yet been made 
to revive the Ministerial Education Fund. In moy- 
ing the adoption of the report, he might observe 
that he remembered, though somewhat vaguely, a 
debate taking place many years ago in connection 
with the question of the education of their students 
in the then General Synod of Ulster, and he sup- 
posed in the Associated Synod. Previously their 
students had been educated in Glasgow, but subse- 
quently provision was made for theological training, 
as well as the undergraduate course for their stu- 
dents, in the Belfast Institution, afterwards tho 
Royal Academical Institution. He had a vivid im- 
pression of the importance then attached to home 
education on the part of the older ministers of the 
Synod of Ulster. He was sure the very feelings 
which actuated them were those which now prompt 
him to advocate strongly the education of their 
students within their own bounds. All would be 
ready to admit that they had received most im- 
portant aid from their brethren educated in Eng- 
land, and some of them Englishmen. He should 
be_very glad that the same kindly feelings should 
still subsist between them as hitherto, but at the 
same time he felt the importance of having the 
education of their students for the ministry con- 
ducted at home in this country. Ho believed that 
the opinions which he now expressed on this sub- 
ject were also the opinions entertained by the great 
majority of the members of the Theological Com- 
mittee. They all remembered distinctly the great 
advantage which their denomination possessed in 
haying men like the Revs. John Scott Porter and 


structions of their students, and be was glad to say 
that, as a successor to the Rev. J. 8. Porter, they 
had one who was eminently qualified to be the head 
of such a theological institute. While feducation 
was of the first importance, he regarded other mat- 
ters as even more desirable—he meant a mind and 
heart in the work of the ministry. There were in 
the present day many occupations which young 
men of ability and culture could follow with much 
more advantage, in point of compensation for 
labour, than they could receive in the ministry. 
There was no profession so imperfectly remunerated 
as that of the ministry, and yet there was no por- 
tion [of the community so uncomplaining. The 
truth was, that all that ministers could reasonably 
look for was a sufficient competence for the support 
of themselves and their families. In fentering the 
ministry, however, the candidate should have higher 
objects before him than making money. He was 
not so foolish as to say that they should not think 
of that subject; for it was right that men in the 
ministry should be respectably supported ; but they 
should aim at something more than earning money 
beyond what was requisite for the purpose stated. 
The ministers in every Church meet with discourage- 
ments and annoyances; but he did not believe there 
was any Church in Christendom in which ministers, 
labouring earnestly, were subjected to more dis- 
couragement and annoyances than were the ministers 
of that Church. 

The Rey. 8. C. Nexson (Downpatrick) moved ‘an 
amendment. He desired to express his satisfaction 
with the manner in which Mr, Gordon conducted 
the education of the students under his charge. 
They never had a professor more thoroughly com- 
petent to give instructions to the youth of their 
Church than Mr. Gordon was. But he (Mr. Nel- 
son) did feel that it was a very heartless task for a 
professor to have to deliver lectures to so few as 
two students, or, as had happened, to not more 
than one, and he regarded it as equally heartless for 
the students to be engaged in that solitary work. 
He believed that it would be a great advantage to 
the students in preparing themselves for the minis- 
try if they had an opportunity of meeting with 
other students, and be inspired by that energy as 
they would be for the studies which they were 
attending to. Such advantages they could secure 
only by attendance at the Manchester New Col- 
lege, London, or the Home Missionary Board, 
both of which institutes were equipped with ex- 
cellent professors. His amendment was in these 
words—‘‘That the report of the Theological Com- 
mittee be received and entered on the minutes; 
that we approve of the arrangements made and 
carried out last year for the instruction of the 
undergraduate students; that we express our 
thanks to the Rev, Alexander Gordon for his very 
valuable services, and request his acceptance of 
£50 for his trouble, which sum we direct the com- 
mittee to pay out of the interest of the Professorial 
Fund, That our students, after graduation, attend 
for such time as we may hereafter arrange for, in 
each case at Manchester New College or at the 
Home Missionary Board, for such additional in- 
structions and exercises as may qualify and prepare 
them for the efficient discharge of the duties of the 
Christian ministry. That, in order to encourage 
and assist them, we allocate from the interest of 
the Professorial Fund a bursary of £30 per annum 
for a student attending the Manchester New 
College, and £20 per annum to a_ student 
attending the Home Missionary Board. That 
the Theological Committee be now dissolved ; 
and that the General Purposes Committee be hence- 
forth entrusted with the carrying out of the above- 
mentioned arrangements.” 

The Rey. Davin THompson (Dromore) seconded 
the amendment. 

The Rev. W. S. Smirm (Antrim) said they were 
not sure that the students, even if they presented 
themselves at the Home Missionary Board, would 
be elected. 

The Rev. F. M‘Cammonp (Banbridge) remarked 
that a student of theirs who had been three years 
at the Queen’s College failed to pass the entrance 
examination of the Home Missionary Board. 

The Rey. W. Narimr (Clough) thought they should 
have regard to their powers regarding the money 
before they allotted it. He was not one who had 
much respect for the professorial character, and he 
was prepared to adopt the view put forward in the 
Association some years ago by the Rey. James Orr, 
of Clonmel, in a very sensible speech, in which he 
said that lectures were to a large extent a humbug. 
He (Mr, Napier) thought that whenever they had 
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students to attend to they could surely find amongst 
them a minister to train them in theology, and a 
certain remuneration could be given for the trouble. 
He believed that it was better for a student to 
study a good text-book, and be examined after- 
wards, than to be listening to lectures. He quite 
concurred with Mr, Nelson’s idea of the importance 
of contact with other minds, but he did not think 
that object could be attained to a greater extent in 
the colleges named in the amendment than at home 
here, because when he was at collegein England, in 
one of the institutes referred to, there was only 
another student with him to engage the attention of 
four professors—(laug hter). 

The Rey. T. Dunkernzy (Comber) reminded Mr. 
Napier that the students of Manchester New College 
were classed together according to subjects, and 
that in that way there were as many as nine or 
twelve students in some of the classes. 

The Rev. Mr. Napier said it was not go in his 
year, but at any rate the value of lectures was over- 
estimated. He might also add that a number of 
their congregations were not flourishing, and perhaps 
it would be a wiser way to use their funds to pay 
an accomplished minister with a small stipend £50 
to train students for the ministry. He did not 
think, however, that they were in a position to 
finally decide the matter this year. They were not 
an exceedingly rich body, and their people were 
not exceedingly liberal in donations for religious or 
educational purposes, so that it would be more 
prudent, perhaps, for the Association to, husband its 
funds. He thought they should not create any new 
life interests in these fands. 

The Rey. A. Gorpon thanked Mr, M‘Alester and 
Mr. Nelson for the kind terms in which they re- 
ferred to him. He endorsed Mr. Napier’s view : 
that to create new life interests in these funds 
would probably involve them in difficulties similar 
to those from which they had recently escaped. 
He agreed with the opinion that to educate students 
under one man would be a great mistake, He 
believed that they could, from time to time, with 
the moneys at their disposal, make arrangements 
for the education of such students as would come 
forward. He confessed to considerable disappoint- 
ment in the working of the Theological Committee. 
He felt inclined to move an amendment proposing 
to drop all the words at the beginning of Mr. 
Nelson’s proposal, and substituting these words— 
“That the Theological Committee be now dissolved, 
and that the General Purposes Committee be en- 
trusted with the arrangements for the education of 
our theological students.” Regarding the proposal 
to establish bursaries for their students at Man- 
chester New College, and at the Home Missionary 
Board, it should be remembered that these institu- 
tions would deduct the amount of the bursary from 
their foundation exhibitions ; and the association 
could not expect to be able to support a young man 
in London for £30 a session, and pay in addition 
to that the professors’ fees. Besides, in order to 
have their students put on the foundation, it was 
necessary that the students should pass a very 
stiff examination, and if the student was put on 
the foundation as an immediate divinity student 
he must have his degree, and there was no fund 
at their disposal for doing that, 

The Rev. J. M‘Caw (Killinchy) seconded Mr, 
Gordon’s proposal, 

The Rey. Tuomas Dunxerury said it was true 
that they could not support astudentin London for 
less than £30 a session; but, if they could not be 
put on the foundation, the students in that case 
would not be able to do that association credit, 
and, therefore, would not be worthy of aid. He 
thought there should be a stimulus for students to 
exert themsulves and take a high position, so that 
the status of their ministry might be kept up. He 
did not at all agree with Mr. Napier’s idea of 
placing studies by a student on a level with lectures : 
at the same time, he admitted with Mr. Nelson 
that it was a most heartless thing for a student to 
be studying in a class so small as to be composed 
of two or three persons. It must be, indeed, an 
extraordinary nature that could tolerate such a 
form of training, and they could not expect always 
to have extraordinary natures amongst them. He 
thought that the number of students that had been 
trained since the establishment of the Ministerial 

Fund was so small that they should feel called on 
to adopt a new mode of attending to their students 
for the ministry. 

The Rev. J. Hann (Ballyclare) thought that it 
was hardly worth their while to have a staff of 
professors to teach two students only. It was a 
well-known fact that a great number of their young 
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men went to England for education, and also that 
a great number of their congregations chose clergy- 
men from England, and who were educated in Eng- 
land; and the Association did not prevent either of 
these things being done. He would be glad, indeed, 
if they had, like the General Assembly, such a 
large number of congregations that they would be 
justified in expenditure for colleges and professors. 
The greater number of their present ministers were 
educated in England. He agreed with Mr. Nelson 
that the students, having obtained their degrees, 
should proceed to the Manchester New College, or 
to the Home Missionary Board. But he was not 
prepared to support the proposal in reference to a 
theological institute for the Association. He agreed 
with Mr. Napier that they were not in a position{to 
settle the question now, and he}thought it should 
be referred to a committee to consider, He had no 
doubt in that way a right conclusion would be ar- 
rived at. 

The Rev. J. J. Wricur (Mountpottinger) said 
that the only argument he had heard yet in favour 
of establishing a theological institute was that they 
should endeavour to keep their funds in this country, 
But, surely, if the students received a better educa- 
tion in England than here, the money should be 
expended where they got the better education. As 
a matter of fact, whatever advantages existed in 
Ireland in reference to education, the young men 
for the ministry, while aware of those advantages, 
passed them by, preferring to ‘be educated in the 
English colleges, The numbers of students in the 
colleges in England at present from the North of 
Ireland proved what he said, and indicated some- 
thing of the way in which the money for educational 
purposes should be used. 

The Rev. J. A. Kutuy (Rademon) thought the 
subject should be allowed to lie over till they re- 
ceived information as to how their students could 
be entered in the colleges he alluded to: 

The Rev. J, Misxmmin (Greyabbey) heartily 
agreed with the spirit of Mr. Nelson’s proposal, 
but he thought they were not yet in a position to 
give effect to it. He also agreed with Mr. Napier 
that a good text-book when studied was better than 
a professor’s lecture. 

The Rev. J. Knnnepy (Larne) thought that they 
should require the committee,. if they passed Mr. 
Gordon’s amendment, to report to the Association, 

The Rey. R. Orr said he could not vote for the 
amendment, : 

The Pruswenr suggested the propriety of taking 
advantage of the opportunities for theological train- 
ing and degrees which the Dublin University had 
placed within their reach. 

The amendment of Mr. Gorpon was adopted, and 
the report was received. 

On the motion of the Rev. Mr, Naprmr, it was 
resolved that the General Purposes Committee have 
power to draw upon the Professorial Fund for the 
purposes /specified in the preceding resolution. 


ADDRESS TO THE LORD LIEUTENANT. 

The Rev. A. Gorpon moved, and the Rey, J. 
Kennepy seconded :—‘ That a deputation be ap- 
pointed to wait upon the lord lieutenant with an 
address of congratulation on his appointment to 
office,” 

THE PRESENT CRISIS, 

The Rey. C.J. M‘Atustmr moved :—“ That a com- 
mittee be now appointed to draw up a circular, to 
be immediately issued with the signature of the 
President, recommending special prayer in our con- 
gregations suitable to the present crisis in the affairs 
of our nation.” He introduced that motion with 
sorrow and pain, but with a feeling that it was right 
to bring it forward. If they were overtaken by 
trouble as individuals, or if sorrow came into their 
homes as Christians, they brought their trials 
before their Heavenly Father. Sad calamities had 
befallen their country, and great afflictions lad 
come into certain neighbourhoods. As for instance, 
since his settlement in Holywood, they were visited 
twice with cholera, and on these occasions all the 
Christian Churches exerted themselves as best they 
could to alleviate the suffering consequent upon 
that plague. At present in our country, in one 
portion cf it, there was much unsettledness, He 
did not want to drag party politics into their asso- 
ciation, but this was not a question of party 
politics. It was a question affecting the best in- 
terests of their nation, and affecting not one party, 
but all parties. They found that law and order 
had been set at nought; that the authorities seemed 
unable to cope with the difficulties that surrounded 
them ; and that outrages most terrible were com- 
mitted, and murders most fiendish and cold- 
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uniformly escape with impunity. There was evi- 
dently on the part of many in this country 
sympathy with those who committed such outrages, 
and there was, on the part of a large portion of the 
community, terror so great that they feared to give 
information, There was emphatically in three- 
fourths of the country a reign of terror. It was 
true that for a length of time the agricultural por- 
tion of the community were subjected to great hard- 
ships and difficulties. Those difficulties did not 
come on at once, and could not be at once removed. 
Those who now held the reins of Government 
had exerted themselves ag far ag they could, 
and, he should say, had even gone beyond the 
limits of strict justice in order that in that way 
they might remove the hardships wader which the 
farming community had been labouring. All those 
efforts, noble and generous as they were, seemed 
to have been useless. The Government appealed, 
and he thought wisely, to the generosity of the 
nation ; but they had appealed in vain. But a fact 
lay behind all the agitation in connection with the 
Land League; it was not simply reform of the 
land laws they looked for. He who was looked upon 
as the leader—although not the most extreme man 
in a certain party—early in this agitation stated, in 
words that were to this effect, that if it was only 
to reform the land laws and relieve those who were 
ill-treated in consequence of those laws they were to 
work, he would not take off his coat, He aimed 
at something more. He aimed at the disintegra- 
tion of the kingdom, and the separation of Ireland 
from the sister island. He felt that if that were 
accomplished a great calamity would fall upon this 
country, and on none more than the members of 
that association. For if there was one denomina- 
tion in the country specially attached to the princi- 
ples of civil and religious liberty, it was that one of 
theirs. They had been for centuries the consistent 
advocates of civil and religious liberty. And if the 
plans of a certain party could be carried out, their 
civil and religious liberly would not be safe for a 
day. He thought with sorrow and with terror on 
the terrible suffering which have been brought into 
so many homes by the fearful outrages that have 
been committed, and he felt that those who may 
have had most influence with a large mass of the 
population of this island had not from the beginning, 
and had not yet, spoken out as they ought to have 
done, whether they be priests or laymen, denouncing 
those fearful outrages against the laws of religion 
and against the laws of humanity. He felt that at 
this crisis of their country’s history it became them 
to bring their sorrows and trials and anxieties to 
the Throne of Grace, and to go, as children, and ask 
His blessing and guidance on those to whom He 
had entrusted the government of this country; and 
put up an earnest prayer that in a little time those 
dark clouds may pass away, and by and by all the 
inhabitants of this country shall be living in peace 
with one another and loyal to the Government— 
(applause), 

The Rey. T. H. M. Scorr. had guch deep and 
earnest sympathy with the resolution proposed and 
and so ably spoken to by Mr. M‘Alester that he had 


| no hesitation in seconding it, 


The Rey. Joun Misxiumin felt as strongly as any- 
one regret at seeing the unhappy state of thig 
country. He believed no language was too strong 
to express their abhorrence of the terrible deeds 
that had been committed in this island. But he 
thought the resolution was without precedent, and 
he thought, too, thatjit was unnecessary. Their 
ministers had all given expression already to their 
horror at the outrages which had been committed 
in Ireland, Besides, the prayer to be offered ander 
such circumstances should rather be the spon- 
taneous effort of individuals than a compliance 
with such a circular as the resolution contemplated. 
He moved the previous question. 

The Rey. Hueu Moorn seconded the amendment, 


The Rey. ALExanpER Gorpon said Mr. Mis- 
kimmin was right in saying that there was no 
precedent for the resolution; but there was no 
precedent for the present state of this country. 
He fell in heartily with the resolution. 


The Rev. J, F, Kunnanp supported the motion, 
No one felt more paralysed than he did when he 
heard of the outrages which had been committed in 
the Phoenix Park and other places, 


The Rey. Davin Gorpon was very glad that Mr. 
M‘Alester had afforded them an opportunity of 
Speaking out on this question, They were a loyal 
people, and they were the advocates of civil and 
religious liberty, and the opponents of those who 
would attempt to exercise tyranny in tho land, or 
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would say to him ‘You must not pay rent” he 
would regard as one who interfered with his civil 
rights. The Unitarians were a loyal and law- 
abiding people, and they sought to support—no 
matter who he was who headed the Government 
—the man who endeavoured to uphold the civil 
and religious rights of the people. This great 
excitement, which they all deeply deplored, was 
the result of the action of a party in America, 
who were quite distinct from the Americans, and 
to whom the Americans gave the cold shoulder, It 
was by that class that the dangerous associations 
were formed, and they were enriched by the money 
of the native Irish, who were but too credulous, 
and these associations sent to Ireland the men who 
were wicked enough to perform those horrible 
crimes. The members of the Non-Subscribing 
Association rejoiced to have an opportunity of 
testifying to their abhorrence of the crimes per- 
petrated, and their utter alienation from ‘every- 
one who had tried to perpetrate or encourage the 
commission of those oatrages. They were loyal to 
her Majesty ; they were the advocates of civil and 
religious liberty; they were the friends of the 
Union, and by it they would stand, and they 
would put their foot on the system or on the 
men who attempted to crush them in their posi- 
tion as the upholders of law and order. The reso- 
lution enabled them to express their adherence to 
the great principles that joined them to the larger 
and better land, whose people were the greatest 
friends of liberty on God’s earth—(applause). 

The Rev. R. J. Orr proposed that, instead of 
issuing a circular as stated in the resolution, they 
should, at their conference that evening, unite in 
prayer for tke objects contemplated by Mr. 
M‘Alester. 

The Rey. F. Tuomas seconded Mr, Orr’s proposal. 

Mr. Wu. Spackman thought that Mr. Orr’s pro- 
posal and Mr, M‘Alester’s might both be adopted 
and carried out. 

The previous question was then put, and lost by 
a majority of 14 to 8, and the original motion was 
then agreed to. : 

The report of the Theological Library Committee 
and the report of the Committee on Temperance 
were also disposed of. 


os 


CONFERENCE, 


The Association met in the evening at eight 
o’clock, when a conference was held, the subject for 
consideration being ‘‘ The Religious Needs of our 
Congregations.” This was introduced in a paper 
read by the Rev. T. Dunxeruny, of Comber. In the 
course of his address, he said that Non-Subscribing 
congregations occupied a peculiar position at the 
present time. In the intelligence and moral cha- 
racter of their members they were confessedly high, 
and it might well be supposed that, owing to the 
wider growth of enlightenment, which was leading 
men to break away from the old creed-bound 
Churches, and to seek a freer and more rational 
faith, the time of their Church had come. But they 
looked in vain for a progress adequate to reasonable 
expectation. The elder Churches exhibited signs of 
decay, some were even sensibly crumbling, yet their 
own Church did little more than hold its ground— 
men whose faith was too large to be confined in 
orthodox trammels, and whose souls longed for the 
free air of heaven, do not throng into their gates as 
into a refuge of peace and freedom. Why was 
this ? The answer to the inquiry might enable them 
to put their house in order and await with con- 
fidence a more fruitfultime. The first need was to 
make their worship productive of good to the 
member, and the chief aim to produce most good. 
To attain this high worship and its accompanying 
blessings there was need that a most earnest and 
most devout spirit on the part of pastor and people 
should be brought to their weekly gatherings. They 
could not shame or whip their souls into devotion ; 
they must wait for the descent of the Spirit ; but 
there was an attitude that repelled as well as one 
that drew. By co-operation, earnestness, and faith- 
fulness, high results would be won. 

The Rey. C. J. M‘AtzstxEr also spoke on the gub- 
ject. 

: The Rey. H. M. Scorr suggested that they should 
introduce a liturgy into the worship of the Church, 

The Rey. D. Gorpon believed that a great work 
lay before Unitarians. They had to establish in the 
world an idea of God—that they should not ap- 
proach Him with that sycophantish fear with which 
the heathen approached their gods, and which pro- 
moted in their souls more fear than love. If they 
wished to be a missionary Church their first object 
should be to stir up the zeal of their own congrega- 
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He did not like this thing called liturgy. 


tions. 
Why should they be the followers of fashion? and 
this seemed like following fashion, 

Mr. Witt1am Spackman said that for fifty years 
he had been a Unitarian, and he knew that Unit- 


arianism was making progress, If Unitarians were 
true to themselves, and did their duty to themselves, 
they would make more progress. He did not think 
the question of liturgy should trouble them at all, 
and he, for his part, could worship just as well 
without it. He believed it would be the greatest 
advantage possible that family worship should be 
extensively established, and he would be glad to see 
their clergymen introducing this} matter whenever 
they could. 

The Rey. A. Gorpon also spoke. 

The Moprrator, in closing the conference, said 
that the desire underlying the discussion was that 
there should be greater zeal both on the part of lay 
and clerical members of the Church for the spiritual 
welfare of others, 


After devotional exercise, the conference closed. 


THURSDAY, 

In connection with their annual meeting, the 
Association met at a public breakfast on Thursday 
in the Lombard Hall, for the purpose of a confer- 
ence on temperance. The guests included several 
ladies. After breakfast, the chair was taken by Mr. 
Joun Suytu, M.A., of Banbridge, and the meeting 
was addressed by the Chairman, the Revs. O. J. 
M‘Aurster, J. Poutarp, J. Misximmon, A. M‘Kin- 
LEY, J. A. Crozizr, D. Tompson, J, F. Kennanp ; 
Mr. W. Spackman, and Mr. Jonn Paron, lecturer 
for the United Kingdom Alliance, 


THE ANNUAL MEETING. 

The members of the Association reassembled in 
the first Presbyterian Meeting-house, Rosemary- 
street, shortly after the conference on temperance, 
and resumed the business of the annual meeting, 
The President, the Rey. J. A, Crozimr (Newry), 
occupied the chair, 


REPORT OF THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL COMMITTEE, 

The. Rev, T. H. M. Scorr (convener) read and 
moved the adoption of the Sunday-school Com- 
mittee, which was a very interesting statement of 
the Sunday-school operations carried on during the 
year. The report was adopted, and a committee 
appointed to look after the Sunday-school work for 
the ensuing year. 


THE SALVATION ARMY. 

The Rev. D. Tompson read the report of the 
Missionary Committee. 

The Rev. T. H. M. Scorz, speaking to the report, 
urged the importance of missionary preaching to the 
people. He had refrained from introducing doc- 
trinal points in his discourses, and had endeavoured 
to present the work as he found it in Christ. He 
rejoiced to see the progress which the Salvation 
Army was making, and he was glad to know that 
the leading Churches of the country had been giving 
the exponents of the Salvation Army their coun- 
tenance and encouragement. Some persons might 
sneer at the Salvation Army, but he thought if the 
Non-Subsecribing Association of Ministers threw 
themselves into the work, something after the man- 
ner of the Salvation Army, perhaps different and 
better results would be observable in their own 
Church. 

The Rey. Mr. Kutiy said they should rather 
make known the doctrines by which they them- 
selves were prepared to stand, and should not be 
forbidden to use the name Unitarian, which they 
all held dear, He thought it would be a good thing 
if they had printed and ready for distribution leaf- 
lets of their position theologically, and then have 
them circulated as their orthodox friends did. 

The Rey. JAmms Kennupy said the people of 
Larne had had amongst them a detachment of that 
class of fanatics which Mr. Scott had been con- 
mending, and during their stay in Larne it was a 
common thing to have the little boys and girls of 
the town using in the most irreverent manner 
names which the members of that association held 
most sacred. If the Salvation Army tactics were 
to be approved of he expected to find in the future 
generations a growth of the theories of religion and 
liberty such as those which were expressed in the 
French Revolution. He hoped he would never see 
the gymnastics of the Salvation Army made an 
example for the members of the ‘association to 
follow. 

Mr. Wu. Spracxman narrated his” recent experi- 
ences of a Salvation Army meeting in London. 
He saw there a number of people, old and young, 
rising up in the hall where the proceedings took 


place and admitting that under the influence of 
the Army they had been converted and led to the 
adoption of a new life. He was of opinion that 
there could be no objection to such a movement as 
long as it did good. He thought the association 
should make some effort to provide services on 
Sundays for their people who were staying at Ban- 
gor during the season. He thought arrangements 
might be made for acquiring the use of the Orange 
Hall in Bangor on Sundays for the purpose of 
conducting services, It was desirable that their 
people should not have an excuse for going to other 
places of worship; there was a danger in allowing 
people to fall into such habits. As to the use of 
the word Unitarianism in their missionary teaching, 
it was not necessary to use it. It was a term used 
to distinguish them from Trinitarians ; and, besides, 
as long as the teacher taught the truths of the 
Gospel, he must be teaching Unitarian principies. 

The Present thought it should not be forgotten 
that they were not there as a Unitarian Church ; 
they were there as a Non-Subscribing Presbyterian, 
Church. He remembered on one occasion they 
refused a congregation that came to them with a 
letter of application in which they stated that they 
were to be considered as belonging to the Unitarian 
Church. Consequently the missionaries should 
preach Non-Subseribing principles. 

Mr. J. Suyru (Banbridge) said that they should 
not consider the objectionable parts of the Salvation 
Army, but have regard to the good it was able to 
effect. The better the movement, the more liable 
it was to be troubled with unworthy persons. He 
thought that as long as the Salvation Army people 
proved themselves able to reclaim people from lives 
of sin they should not turn their back upon them. 
He thought the laymen were not sufficiently active 
in this missionary work, and he also thought that 
that was partly the result of the fact that the clergy- 
men did not encourage them. 

The Rey. A. Gorpon (hon. secretary) said ‘that 
remarks had been made implying that they did not 
recognise a harmony between their position as Non- 
Subscribers and their position as Unitarians, 
Standing on the basis of accepted truths, as Non- 
Subscribers they were free to arrive at any results 
through the avenues by which God’s truth comes to 
the human intelligence, They were Non-Subscribers 
in principle and Unitarian in fact. While there was 
nothing to prevent any Non-Subscriber from being 
a Trinitarian, at the same time there was nothing 
to prevent a Non-Subscriber as such throwing his 
whole heart into the work and the progress of any 
theology in which he believed. He approved highly 
of Mr, Kelly’s suggestion in favour of circulating 
leaflets on which their principles were stated. They 
could state their foundation principles—that was 
their Non-Subseribing Presbyterian principles—and 
then they set forth the results at which they ar- 
rived from those principles. 

The report was adopted, and a committee ap- 
pointed to take charge of missionary work. 


ADDRESS TO THE QUEEN, 

The Rey. T. H. M. Scorr moved :— That an 
address be presented to the Queen expressing our 
loyalty and attachment to the Throne and the 
British constitution.” If ever there was a time 
when that association required to stand forward 
resolutely and plainly and declare its attachment to 
the Throne it was the present time. If the country 
was not on the eve of a civil war it was not far 
removed from it. Their country seemed to bo 
plunged in a dark abyss by hands that were trying 
to carry out their ends, not for the good of the 
country, but to further their own selfish purposes, 
They were all the more called on to present an 
address to the Queen because of one person who 
claimed to bear the name of Unitarian, and who 
had taken a prominent part in the revolutionary 
movement of this country. It was important that 
they should separate themselves from all connec- 
{ion with any person or persons who would pro- 
mote any of the movements which showed disloyalty 
to the Throne of England. They had every reason 
to be highly satisfied with the present occupant of 
the Throne. Queen Victoria and her Court were 
pure, and her Majesty and her Court were in re- 
markably favourable contrast with former sovereigns 
and former royal courts. 

The motion was seconded by Mr, J. Smyru, and 
adopted. 

THE OPIUM TRAFFIO, 

On the motion of the Rey. T. M. Scorr, seconded 
by the Rey. J. F. Knnnarp, a resolution agreeing to 
petition the Government against the continuance of 
the opium trade in the Hast was adopted. 

On the motion of the Rey. W. 8. Surru (Antrim), 
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the following resolution was unanimously adopted : 
— ‘That the Synod of Munster, the several pres- 
byteries, and the other Free Christian congre- 
<ations shall have power each to nominate one of 
vne ministers on the roll to fill the presidential 
chair. The names of only the persons thus nomi- 
nated to be submitted for election, and all such 
nominations to be handed in in writing to the 
Secretary of the Association not later than the first 
Tuesday of June preceding the election. The 
nominations to be circulated with the draft report.” 

It was resolved, on the motion of Mr. Smyru, 
Banbridge, seconded by the Rev. D. Tuompson— 
“That presbyteries be instructed to bring the 
matters contained in the reports on Sunday-schools, 
missionary work, and temperance before their con- 
gregations, and the General Purposes Committee 
are empowered to send forward reprints of the reports 
if they consider it practicable.” 

Resolutions thanking the minister and con- 
gregation for their allowing the use of the church to 
the association, and tothe choir for the excellent 
rendering of music at the opening proceedings and 
the Conference on Wednesday night, were passed. 

The Present congratulated the association on 
having so admirable a secretary as Mr, Gordon was. 

The annual meeting concluded with the bene- 
diction. 

—_3- 

Stanninaton.—On Tuesday last special meetings 
were held at Underbank Chapel, in connection with 
the local Sunday School Union, and a. public wel- 
come to the recently settled minister, The pro- 
ceedings commenced at four o’clock, ‘under the 
presidency of the Rev. R. Cowley Smith, when a 
paper was read by Mrs. Eli Fay, on “‘ The Sunday 
School in Light of a Teacher’s Experience.” The 
paper contained some most admirable advice to 
teachers, and was listened to with marked attention, 
Warm eulogies were passed upon the completeness 
and ability displayed by the Revs. W. Blazeby and 
C. H. Osler among many other speakers,'and a cordial 
vote of thanks was passed by acclamation to Mrs, 
Fay, to which the Rev. Eli Fay responded. An 
adjournment having been made for tea, which was 
provided in the school-room, the proceedings were 
resumed in the chapel, the evening meeting being 
presided over by Michael Hunter, Hsq., (junr., 
Mayor of Sheffield), who expressed the pleasure it 
gave him to preside, not as Mayor of Sheffield, but 
as the acting trustee of that dear old chapel. The 
congregation, he said, had unfortunately had many 
changes lately, but he now trusted it would be the 
last time he would be called upon to preside at the 
induction of a minister—he would be glad to feel 
that the connection made between Mr, Smith and 
them should last his natural life-—Mr. Jonathan 
Reyvitt, in offering a welcome on behalf of the con- 
gregation, agreed with the chairman in the hope 
that they would not again for many years to come 
be called upon to welcome another minister. The 
Rev. Wm. Blazeby, B.A., on behalf of the ministers 
of the district, offered the right hand of fellowship, 
and alluded to the satisfaction generally felt at the 
settlement of Mr. Smith. It was, he thought, 
fortunate for such a congregation as that, requir- 
ing a double experience of country and town, that 
their minister came to them fitted by his past life 
to officiate as their pastor, and also to assist 
in any work he might be brought into con- 
tact with in the great town of Sheffield. Mr. 
Councallor Bramley joined in the expression 
of pleasure indulged in, and was glad of an oppor- 
tunity as a trustee to join in the welcome to Mr. 
and Mrs. Smith. Mr. John Armitage, of Sheffield, 
referred to his previous acquaintance with Mr, 
Smith when the latter was employed in his office, 
and bore testimony to his excellent qualities. The 
Rev. R. Cowley Smith on rising to respond was 
received with hearty applause; labouring under strong 
emotion, he expressed his thanks to them. He 
could not look upon that meeting in any other light 
than of the most solemn description. He felt the 
graye responsibility of the charge he had accepted, 
and though the chairman and other speakers had 
all expressed themselves in such kindly terms, he 
was recalled to a sense of his position by the un- 

expected, but very touching allusion to the past by 
his friend Mr. Armitage. He could assure them 
he intended to settle down earnestly among them, 
he trusted, for years to come, and from what he 
had seen, the members of the congregation were 
desirous to help him in any good work, They had 
gone with him into the open air and assisted him 
in the proclamation of their glorious but simple 
religion. He could assure them he was determined, 
to the best of his ability, to extend the usefulness 


of their congregational life and carry outside the 
principles of their faith, The Rev. C. H. Osler 
gave the induction prayer, after which the charge 
of the congregation was delivered by the Rey. Eli 
Fay, who, in the course of an eloquent and im- 
pressive address, urged the congregation earnestly 
to remember that while their minister was expected 
to perform certain duties, there was implied also a 
conditional responsibility on their part, the first 
and most important of which was punctual and 
regular attendance at the services.. He was glad 
to learn that the congregation were ready to listen 
to any suggestions of their minister, and if practic- 
able assist him by carrying them out. The spirit 
of co-operation was necessary for the success of 
their cause, nor must they think the minister could 
do everything. The speaker coneluded by expressing 
his good wishes, and earnestly imploring them to be- 
come living examples of their religious belief. On the 
motion of Mr. Jonathan Reyvitt, seconded by the 
Rey. R. C. Smith, thanks were given to the Mayor 
for presiding, and a most successful meeting was 
brought to a close. On Sunday evening a series 
of open air services. was commenced, the first being 
held in a picturesque part of the neighbourhood ; 
the subject chosen was ‘‘ Why I believe in Unit- 
arian Christianity.” A number of strangers were 
present and at the close Mr. Smith was asked to 
repeat the discourse next Sunday evening in Wood- 
lands-road. 


West Riine Disrrict Sunpay ScHoon Asso- 
CIATION. —The fifteenth annual meeting of this 
Association was held on Saturday, June 24, at Lyd- 
gate, near Huddersfield. In addition to teachers 
and friends from Leeds, York, Dewsbury, Bradford, 
Halifax and Wakefield, there were present the 
Revs. Charles Hargrove, M.A., of Leeds; F. E. 
Millson, Halifax; Iden Payne, Holbeck; Andrew 
Chalmers, \Wakefield; Benjamin Glover, Lydgate ; 
and ©. D. Badland, M.A.; J. S. Mathers, Esq., 
President ; Darnton Lupton, Esq., Hon. Treasurer ; 
the Rey. J. M. Pilkington, Secretary. After partak- 
ing of tea in the schoolroom the company a¢journed 
to the chapel, where a public meeting was held, the 
President, J. 8. Mathers, Esq., in the chair. The 
Committee reported that much good work had been 
quietly done in connection with the affiliated 
schools, though during the year some had been 
placed in very trying circumstances, more especially 
the school at Morton, which had lost an earnest 
worker by the death of the minister, the Rev. J. 
Wilson. There was a marked improvement in the 
examination papers sent in this year.—Darnton 
Lupton, Esq., the Hon. Treasurer, read his finan- 
cial statement, which showed that more regularity 
was wanted in transmitting the amounts owing by 
the various schools for Teacher’s Notes.—The 
Chairman said he considered the time had arrived 
when we should more closely examine our work as 
Sunday-school teachers than we had done in the 
past, so as to ascertain whether we were doing all 
that could or ought to be done. He said that 
unless we were really in earnest about our work it 
would certainly languish. He felt that our young 
people must be drawn to our schools by the bonds 
of affection rather than compelled to attend. The 
teachers, too, must endeavour to impart to the 
children the actual belief which they as Unitarians 
hold (not in a dogmatic spirit, but with loving 
earnestness), for if this were not done, others 
outside our ranks would cultivate the soil we had 
neglected, and the young people would either drift 
away from us, or, if remaining, would be unable to give 
already answer to those doctrinal questions which 
were sure to be put to them at one time or another. 
Mr. Mathers further said that seeing we were social 
beings it was necessary that the natural instincts of 
the young people should be carefully watched, so that 
when leading them in an unhealthy direction they 
might be guided by the teachers into their proper 
channel.—The Rey. Charles Hargrove, M.A., said 
he saw evidences of the commencement of a new 
epoch for their society since the stirring words of 
their President had shown them the necessity for 
improvement, Self-satisfaction too largely developed 
was always detrimental to improvement, In refer- 
ence to the examination this year, as one of the 
examiners he was glad to bear testimony to the 
improvement in the papérs sent in to him, and no 
doubt the other examiners could say the same.— 
The appointment of officers for the ensuing year 
was made, and it was decided that the next annual 
mecting be held at Dewsbury.-—The Rev. Andrew 
Chalmers, of Wakefield, moved: ‘ That a cordial 
welcome be given to Mr, John Reynolds, the repre- 
sentative of the Manchester District Sunday School 
Association, also to Mr, Flint, of Sheffield, who re- 


presented the North Midland Association.”—Mr, 
John Reynolds, in acknowledging the kind reception 
given to the representatives, said he always felt 
such meetings to be a great encouragement to us ag 
labourers in a common cause to work unitedly with 
hand and heart.—Mr., Flint said he came rather as 
a learner, so that he might take some information 
back with him, He might, however, just mention 
that their Association were contemplating the 
adoption of a Liturgical Service for the use of the 
schools, and would be glad of the co-operation of 
other Associations in the matter. He begged to 
thank them for their kind reception—Darnton 
Lupton, Esq., moved : ‘‘ That an Examination Com- 
mittee be added to the General Committee,” which 
was agreed to.—The Chairman called on the Rey. 
F. E, Millson to read his paper on “The Guild 
System, Adopted in many Church of England 
Schools, Worth Considering by our Schools.” The 
July part of Teachers’ Notes contains several of Mr, 
Millson’s arguments, which are well worth the at- 
tention of both teachers and scholars. Mr. Mill- 
son’s paper was listened to with great attention, 
and at the close a hearty vote of thanks was passed 
to him for his suggestive and interesting paper. A 
vote of thanks to the ladies for providing the tea 
having been passed the meeting terminated. 
Neweastin-on-Tynz.—On Sunday, June 25, the 
Annual Sunday-school Flower Services were held 
in the Church of the Divine Unity, and proved in 
every way a greater success than ever before. The 
church was yery beautifully decorated with choice 
greenhouse plants, ferns and cut flowers, the whole 
of the communion space being occupied with a very 
tasteful arrangement thereof. The children were 
placed in the galleries behind and on each side of 
the pulpit, and sang a well-prepared selection of 
hymns of a suitable character, to the great pleasure 
and gratification of the very large congregations 
which assembled for the worship. The preacher on 
the occasion was the Rey. Alfred Payne (Pastor of 
the Church), who spoke in the morning on ‘* Jacob’s 
prayer for the sons of Joseph,” and in the evening 
on ‘‘ The Lessons of the Flowers.” On Wednesday, 
June 28, on the occasion of theYNorth of England 
Temperance Demonstration, a Free Tea (with en- 
terfainments) was given to between 1,000 and 1,100 
of the newspaper children and street Arabs of New- 
castle by the following members of the Church of 
the Divine Unity: Mrs. Clark, Councillors Barker- 
Kllis and Joseph Ellis, and Messrs, Faber, Laidler 
and Tom Southern. This large undertaking had 
required considerable preparation, which had been 
conducted by the Pastor, a committee of ladies and 
gentlemen belonging to the church, and about fifty 
of the young people of both sexes, who acted ag 
“helpers.” The result was satisfactory in every 
point. At one o’clock the children assembled in the 
Corn Market, where they were marshalled four 
abreast, and a medal was hung round the neck of 
each, bearing an inscription and the names of the 
donors ; thence, preceded by the band of the “‘ Abbot 
Memorial [Schools ” and a banner prepared specially 
for the occasion by Mr. Laidler, the whole company 
went in procession to the Town Moor, where an 
enclosure, intended for a new public park, had been 
kindly lent by the Mayor and Corporation of the 
Town, in which had been erected two large 
marquees. Assembled in one of these the children 
were addressed by Rey. Alfred Payne, and Mrs, 
Joseph Hllis, and were presented witha bun and 
orange each. Various games of competition were 
then indulged in, for which about 500 prizes had 
been provided, which continued till tea time, when ~ 
each child received a pint of tea and an eight ounce 
cake, After these had been consumed, the games 
were continued till seven o’clock, when a final dis- 
tribution of buns took place and the children were 
dismissed. The day was exceedingly fine, and the 
event will be doubtless long remembered by the 
poor children, whose thin faces and eager eyes told 
plainly of the hard lot to which they are subject, 
but whose happy smiles and mirthful doings showed 
that for that day at least a ray of sunshine had 
fallen upon their dreary lives, 


Houoway'’s Pinus.—Weakening weather.—The sultry 
summer days strain the nerves of the feeble and decrepit, 
and disease may eventuate unless some restorative, such 
as these purifying Pills, be found to correct the disorder- 
ing tendency. Holloway’s medicine gives potency to tho 
nervous system, which is the source of all vita) move- 
ments, and presides over every action which maintains 
the growth and well-being of the body, No one canoyer 
estimate the necessity of keeping the nerves well strung, 
or the ease with which these Pills accomplish that end, 
They are the most unfailing antidotes to indigestion 

irregular circulation, palpitation, sick headache, an 

costiveness, aud have therefore attained the largest sale 
and highest reputation, 
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CONFIRMATION ADDRESS. 

At the confirmation service held at Kidderminster 
on Sunday, the 25th ult., the following address was 
delivered by the Rey. Dr. Sadler, following his 
sermon from John viii. 20 on ‘‘ Test Hours ” :— 

My young friends, who are about to be confirmed, 
it seemed to me that in no better way could I ex- 
emplify the nature and importance of the step you 
are taking than by directing your thoughts to those 
test hours, which will surely come to you all, and 
which will show what your life has been—what your 
preparation, what your endeavours. Not from a 
sudden impulse, but after serious thought with the 
counsel and instruction of your minister you are, 
in this service of consecration, about to make a 
beginning which, I need hardly say to you, has my 
heartfelt sympathy. 

For reasons, into which I need not enter, I have 
latterly confined my ministrations almost entirely 
to my own congregation, but my warm interest in 
this service has led me to break through my rule on 
the present occasion. It seems to me a most de- 
sirable thing that when our young people are open- 
ing into manhood and womanhood they should be led 
to consider more than they usually do what should 
be their great aim in life, and by what means they 
may hope to attain it. This is a matter in which 
I think they should not leave themselves or be left 
to drift whithersoever they may. And by this 
service you express your conviction that by allegi- 
ance to Christ you will, with the Divine blessing, be 
best enabled to live the life of a true child of God, 
and not be found wanting when your hour shall 
come. 

The apostolic practice of baptism was doubtless 
symbolic of the desire to offer a pure soul to the 
influence of the Father of our spirits. The ob- 
servance, confined at first to those who were old 
enough to make a profession of their own, became 
after a time divided into two. The heads of 
Christian homes wished for a service in which, as 
each fresh spirit was given them to nurture for 
immortality, they might express their thankfulness 
for so precious a charge, and seck the consecrating 
touch of special prayer in the fulfilment of their 
parental duties. And when the child reached an 
age at which he could feel his own responsibility, he 
confirmed for himself the desire which his father 
and mother had testified in so solemn a manner in 
regard to him when he was too young to understand 
what they were doing. 

It is, then, my young friends, to this service of 
confirmation that I rejoice to welcome you to-day. 

But in addition to what has been said of your 
discipleship to him, who is the Revealer of the 
Christian faith and our pattern from the heavens, 
you may reasonably expect that I should say some- 
thing as to the aids by which, to borrow the words 
of Chrysostom, there may be in you ‘‘a due propor- 
tion between the interior source of virtue and the 
external practice of it.” 

That you may be inwardly renewed from day to 
day, you will require suitable opportunities—seasons 
of quiet. They need not be long, but you cannot 
dispense with them. However busy you may be 
in your worldly occupation, however much there 
may be going on around you, let nothing prevent 
your being sometimes for a little while and at not 
unfrequent intervals apart alone, with a view to 
feeding your spirits. 

A chief object of such seasons is communion 
with the Infinite Fountain of light and life to whom 
the Master leads us as his Father and our Father. 
You will seek God that you may have more of his 
spirit. You will let your wants and your cares, 
your weaknesses and your faults, your past and your 
future, your whole life, your inmost thoughts and 
feelings, your joys and sorrows, your hopes and fears 
and aspirations lie for a little while each day in the 
light of bis countenance. This is prayer. Like 
little children go to your heavenly Father and com- 
mit yourselves into his hands, and ask him to teach 
you his will, and to help you in doing it. 

Another object of these quiet seasons will be to 
become acquainted with the best that has been said 
or written 1o guide and strengthen you, and 
especially in that richest book of spiritual wisdom 
and devoutness, which for what it has done for 
mankind is well entitled “ The Bible,” The Book. 
You will, further, seek the companionship of those 
who for their deeds and character, and for the virtue 
that comes out of them, may worthily be enrolled 
in your ‘“‘ Calendar of Saints.” In the contempla- 
tion of embodied goodness and piety, the affections 


are called forth, the spirit is touched, and the beauty 
of holiness is realised as they cannot be by any 
mere precepts. 

And, I would say, hang not loosely to your 
church, but be living members of it, taking real part 
in it. Be in your places on the Sunday with those 
with whom you may keep holy-day, that Swhile 
having the divine side of life brought before you in 
prayer and sermon, you may have with others the 
support and kindling joy of sympathy and fellow- 
ship. Cherish all your better moments, whether 
they ‘come to you by such means as I have pointed 
out, or in;ways less under your own control ; do not 
regard the high hopes and aspirations which come to 
you in such moments as beautiful dreams, they 
really represent your true self, they are a heavenly 
vision of what God intended you to be, I have 
spoken of these things as necessary to us to keep 
our aims pure and lofty, and for the worth we shall 
find in them when our hour comes, but if we enter 
into them in a right spirit they will be attractive to 
us for their own sake, for what can be go delightful 
as converse with higher beings, to breathe the 
atmosphere which they breathe, and to look forth 
from their glorious and inspiring point of view | 

On the other hand, however, be not discouraged 
if there should be times when your devotional feel- 
ings seem to lose their sweetness and their force, 
and the life within you seems be without any 
elasticity. It was, if I recollect aright, Thomas & 
Kempis whe said that he never knew any man 80 
holy and devout as not to have had experience of 
such times. Meanwhile go on steadily with your 
duties, be particularly on your guard that you fail 
not in any good work, and wait patiently till the 
fresh gales of the spirit blow on you again, as they 
surely will. 

And this leads me to the only other point on 
which I have a few words to offer. Ihave no faith 
in any efforts for inprovement which do not im- 
prove the welfare of others, and the ability to be of 
service to them. It is one of tho characteristic 
teachings of the Master, that the greatest in {the 
kingdom of heaven are those which are most de- 
voted to the service of others, To live,’ for 
mere self-culture, though it be of an elevated kind, 
is not to live in accordance with the religion of love 
to God, and love to man, Of nothing am I more 
certain than that no life can be satisfactory or healthy 
the central spring of which is in self. Think, my 
young friends, not only how you may yourselves 
become better, but also what you can do for others, 
and begin to do something at once according to your 
ability. 

And now “TIT commend you to God, and to the 
word of his grace, which is able to build you up, 
and to give you an inheritance among all them that 
are sanctified.” Amen, 


University Conner, Lonpon.—On Saturday 


last the following awards were signified as the 
decision of the several Examiners for the Session 
of 1882. Andrews Entrance Prizes of £20 each.— 
English and other languages: H. R. Norris, Lon- 
don. Science: Charles Platts, London. Andrews 
Prizes, First Year’s Students.— £30, Charles Platts, 
London; £30, H. R. Norris, London; £20, F. W. 
Oliver, of Kew. Jews’ Commemoration Scholar- 
ship, £15 per annum for two years, Charles Platts, 
London. It will thus be seen that two young 
students took first and second prizes in all the 
above, but in addition to this Mr. Charles Platts 
is awarded first prize in Latin, and divides the 
second honours in Greek. The competition be- 
tween him and Mr. H. BR. Norris, who was formerly 
a pupil of University College School, was exceed- 
ingly keen. The Rothschild Exhibition in Mathe- 
matics of £60 was awarded to C. M. Jessop, of 
Cheshunt. The Tuffnell Scholarship, General 
Chemistry, £100 per annum for two years.—W. P. 
May, of Blackheath, Gilchrist Scholarship, £80. 
CQ. H. Lawson, formerly a pupil of University 
College School, Ricardo Scholarship in Political 
Economy, £20 per annum for three years.—D.S. 
MacColl,. London. Slade Fine Art Scholarship, 
£50 per annum for three years: Sara C, Harrison, 
London—Harrington Manor, London.—These were 
the principal money prizes awarded, but it was a 
noticeable fact that. whenever lady competitors 
appeared they took rather more than their share of 
the prizes. In the examination on Philosophy of 
Mind and Logic, before Professor G. Croome 
Robertson, M,A. (Dean of Science), Mary L. G. 
Petrie, London, took first prize, and the second was 
divided equally between Edith M. Thompson, Beith 
R. Williams, of London, and P. Mukerji, of Dacca ; 


year. 
strong ecclesiastical opinions, resigned the Deanery 


whilst» four other ladies were highly commended. 
The ladies were also first and second in composition 
examinations, 


Dean Cuosz died on Sunday, in his eighty-fifth 
The Dean, who was well known through his 


of Carlisle about a year ago, and retired to Malvern, 


whence he went to Penzance. 


Our Gulender. 


SUNDAY, Juty 9. 


LONDON. 


Rey. P. H. Wicxstenp, at Little Portland-street Chapel, 


at 11.15 a.m. and 7 p.m. 
Rey. Cuas, Vorsry, at Langham-hall, 43, Great Portland. 
street, 11.15 a.m. 


Rey. A. P. Pgapopy, at the Free Christian Church, Clar- 


rence-road, Kentish-town, in the Morning, 
P. W. CuaybEN in the Evening. 


*,* Notices of Sunday Services are inserted in this 


The Rey. 


Calendar at 6d. a line, and of other Meetings and Service 
gratis, provided a detailed Advertisement appears. 


SELECTED BOOKS. 


Adams’s (C. K.) Manual of Historical Literature, 12/6 

Dickens’s (C.) Plays and Poems, with a few Miscellanies 
in Prose now first Collected, edited, &c., by R. H. 
Shepherd, 2 vols, 21/ 


Kuenen’s (A.) National Religions and Universal Reli- 


gions, 10/6 

Leech’s (T.) Life’s Pathway, and other Poems, 4/6 

Longfellow (H. W.), Home Life of, by Blanche R. 
Tucker Macchetta, 7/6 

Saint (A.) among Saints, a Sketch of the Life of St. 
Emmelia, by S. M.S., 3/6 

Shelley’s (P. B.) Poetical Works, edited by H. B. 
Forman, 2 vols. 16/ 


Swinburne’s (A. C.) Tristram of Lyonesse, and other 


Poems, 9/ 


Mr. Water Mawer, Sunday School Association Office, 


37, Norfolk-street, Strand, W.C., will supply any of the 
above-named new books and new editions, at the pricos 
named, carriage free, on receipt of Post-office Order, pay- 


able at the East Strand Post-office. 


MARRIAGES. 

BROCKLEHURST—WEBB — On the 29th ult., at 
Ufton Church, Berks, by the Rev. Canon Cornish, 
Rector, and brother of the bride, assisted by the 
Rev. R. B. Somerset, of Cambridge, Charles 
Brocklehurst, of The Fence, Macclesfield, to Frances 
Catherine, widow of John Webb, of Castletown, 
Loche, Ireland. 


MITCHELL—FROANE—0n the 6th inst., at Portland- 
street Church, Southport, by the Rey. T. Holland, 
B.A., William Mitchell, Carlton Hill, St. John’s 
Wood, London, to Jessie, third daughter of W. 
Froane, Beach House, Birkdale, Southport. 


VERSCHOYLE—WILLIAMS—On the 6th inst., at 
St. John’s Church, Hampstead, by the Rev. 
Prebendary Richard Verschoyle, Rector of Derry- 
yollen, Co. Fermanagh (father of the bridegroom), 
assisted by the Rev. Sherrard Beaumont Burnaby, 
Rector of the parish, John Hamilton Verschoyle, 
Qnd Batt. Duke of Cornwall’s Lt. Infantry, to 
Florence Lyla, only daughter of Thomas Williams, 
Esq., Yarth House, Hampstead. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
HE xXIXte CENTURY BUILDING 
SOCIETY, 


ADELAIDE-PLACE, LONDON-BRIDGE, E.C. 


SHARES £10, Payable in one Sum or by Periodical 
Payments, 


Directors—Henry Waldemar Lawrence, Mark H, Judge, 
F. H, A. Hardcastle, Eliza Orme, George Palmer, 
M.P., Mary E. Richardson, and Henry Rutt. 

This Society affords the means of investing money in 
large or small sums with complete safety at good interest, 
Interest on Shares 5 per cent. per annum, paid half- 
yearly. Deposits received at 4 percent. Withdrawals 
up to £10 at three days’ notice. Prospectus free of 


FREDERICK LONG, Manager and Secretary. 


OR SALE, at a moderate price, thelast eight 


volumes (unbound, but clean) of the Inqurrer.— 


W. Mawer, Inquirer Office. 


TANTED, a LADY as HOUSEKEEPER 
W and COMPANION to Two Ladies. Address, by 
letter, to Miss Hall, Beechwood, Bowdon, 


Quarterly, Price 2s. 6d. 


THE MODERN 


The Book of Wisdom. By Rucrnatp Lane Poors, 


M.A., Ph.D. 


The Religious Situation in France. 
TANES. 

Charles Darwin: his Life and Work. By Dr. W. B. 
CARPENTER, F.R.S, 


THE INQUIRER Suly 8, 188: 


VONDALE-ROAD CHAPEL 
PECKHAM, LONDON. 


Minister—Rev, GEORGE CARTER, 


REVIEW. 


Subscriptions to Building Fund. Amount 
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Wordsworth’s Two Styles. By R. H. Hurroy, M.A. 


Published for the Proprietors by 
JAMES CLARKE AND ©O., 13 AND 14, FLEET-STREET, LONDON. 


BRITISH AND FOREIGN UNITARIAN 
ASSOCIATION. 


ORK OF UNITARIANS IN THE 
PAST AND THE FUTURE. The Sermon 
Preached at the Annual Meeting, May 31, in Unity 
Church, Islington, by, the Rev. Dr. JAMkS FREEMAN 
CuarkE. Price One Penny. Fifty copies will be sent, 
carriage free, for 8s. ; one hundred for 5s. A large edi- 
tion having been printed with a view to the widest 
possible circulation. 
ERMONS, by Ropert COLLYER; Cheap 


Issue, Price 2s, 


OSITIVE ASPECTS OF UNITARIAN 
THOUGHT AND DOCTRINE, Cheap Edition, Is. 


fhe AND MARGINS of the REVISED 
NEW TESTAMENT. By Dr. G. Vancg Suitu, Is. 


A Cheap Edition of this work is now issued, price 3d. 


Address, Miss C, Puitror, Bookroom, 37, Norfolk- 
street, Strand, London. 


Just published, 8vo., price 10s, 6d., cloth, 


ROFESSOR KUENEN’S HIBBERT 
LECTURES, 1882, on Narionat ReLIcIons AND 
Universat Rewigions. Delivered in Oxford and London, 
in April and May, 1882. By A. Kugnex, LL.D., D.D., 
Professor of Theology at Leyden. 


PROFESSOR KUENEN'S GREAT WORK. 
\HE RELIGION OF ISRAEL TO THE 
Fatt or THE Jewish State. By Dr. A. Kugnen, 
Professor of Theology at the University, Leydea, Trans- 
lated from the Dutch by A. H. May. 


3 vols,, 8vo., cloth, price 31s, 6d. 


The previous Hibbert Lectures— 

1881.—T. W. Ruys Davips. On the Origin and Growth 
of Religion, as illustrated by some points in the 
History of Indian Buddhism. 


1880,—M. Ernest Renan. On the Influence of the Insti- 
tutions, Thought and Culture of Rome on Christian- 
ity, and the Development of the Catholic Church. 
Translated into English by the Rev, Cuaruus Bearp, 
of Liverpool, 


1879.—P. Le Pace Reyovr. 
Ancient Egypt. 


1878.—Professor Max Muttrr’s Lectures on the Origin 
and Growth of Religion, as illustrated by the Reli- 
gions of India, 


May be had at 10s. 6d. each volume. 
Witttams and Noraarg, 14, Henrietta-street, Covent- 


garden, London; and 20, South Fredcrick-street, Edin- 
burgh, 


Just published, 8yo., cloth, 10s. 6d. 


SHORT PROTESTANT COMMENTARY 

on the Books of the NEW TESTAMENT: with 

general and special Introductions, Edited by Professors 

P. W. Soumipt and F. von Houzenvorrr, Translated 

from the Third German Edition. by the Rey. F, H, Jonzs, 
B.A. (in 2 vols.). Vol. I., Matthew to Acts, 


Vol, IL. will be published in the Autumn, 


Subscribers to the Turonoai¢aL TRANSLATION FuNp 
Lisrary receive this Volume for 7s. Prospectus with 
Contents of the Series post free on application. 


Wittrams and Norearr, 14, Henrietta-street, Covent- 
garden, London ; and 20, South Fredcriek«street, Edin- 
burgh, 


| Immediate Possession, either for Building or Gardening 


Lectures on the Origin and 
Growth of Religion, as illustrated by the Reli gion of | 


be acknowledged in the Inquirer. 
HAHNEMANN EPPS, Treasurer, 
9, Eliot Bank, Sydenham-hill, 8.E, 


REE CHRISTIAN CHURCH, 
CLARENCE-ROAD, KENTISH-TOWN. 
Anniversary Services will be held in the above Church 
on Sunday Next, July 9. The Rey. A. P. PEABODY, 
D.D., LL.D., Plummer Professor of Christian Morals and 
Preacher to Harvard University, Massachussets, will 
Preach in the Morning. The Rev. P. W. CLAYDEN in 
the Evening. 
Collections in aid of the Funds of the Church at both 
services, 


| [ote BROW SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 
BOYS AND GIRLS. 
. Principal, Mrs, CASE, 

Teachers for the Session, 1882-83 :—The Misses Casn 
and Miss E. F. Squire, J, G. Pease, B.A., Lond, (Classics 
and English) ; Joux Brinen, M.A., Lond, (Mathematics) ; 
Mr. Aicu. Batnantyne (History and Literature) ; 
(French); Mr, Jenn Gurry (Chemistry); Mr. W. H. Fisk 
(Drawing) ; Miss C. Squire, R.A.M. (Music); Mr, 
WINTERBOTTOM (Gymnastics); and Miss Mary Bircw 
(Dancing). 

The Nk XT TERM begins SEPTEMBER 20, 

Heath Brow, Hampstead, London, 


OURNEMOUTH.—Mrs. HOOD will be 
pleased to receive a few GIRLS to board and 
educate. Special arrangements made for delicate girls 
during the winter months.—Address, care of the Rey, 
ALFRED Hoop, Bournemouth. 


|e eee SCHOOL, STOKE GREEN, NEAR 

COVENTRY, established (1865) by the Rey. G. 
Heavisipg, B.A., of University and Manchester New Col- 
leges, London, promotes a Liberal Education at a mode- 
ate cost. 


Be WORSLEY, uear MAN- 
CHESTER. 
BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Principal... +. MRS, F. SHAWOROSS, 
late of Brook House, Knutsford. 
The NEXT TERM begins, MONDAY, May 8. 
For prospectus, apply to the Principal. 


Fourth Edition, 487 pp. 8vo. cloth, price 7s, 6d. 


AMUEL SHARPE’S HISTORY OF THE 

HEBREW NATION and its LITERATURE. With 

an Appendix on the Hebrew Chronology. By Samugn 
Suarer, Author of the “ History of Egypt.’’ 


Wittrams and Noreare, 14, Henrietta-street, Covent- 
garden, London ; and 20, South Frederick«strect, Edin- 
burgh. 
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opened according to the usual practice of other 
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balances when not drawn below £25. No commission 
charged for keeping Accounts. 
The Bank also receives money on Deposit at Three per 
cent. Interest, repayable on demand. 
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Shares. 
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A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on application. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


Southampton-buildings, Chancery-lane, 
THE BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY S ANNUAL 
RECEIPTS EXCEED FOUR MILLIONS. 
OW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR 
TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, with Immediate 
Possession, and no Rent to pay. Apply at the Office 
the BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 
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FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH, witb 


purposes. Apply at the Office of the BIRKBECK FREE 
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A Pamphlet, with wil particulars, ou application. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager, 
Southampton- buildings, Chancery-lane. 
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Are tasteful in De- 
sign, Economical, Du- 
rable, made of the 
Best Materials, and 
erected in the most 
careful manner. Can 
be taken down, re- 
moved, and re-erected 
at small cost. 
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tions, Structural and 
Architectural details, 
a ¥ 2 E Materials and Work- 
manship are invited before placing orders. F 
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at the Works. : 

IRON BUILDINGS for all purposes and all Climates, 

Catalogues, Designs, Estimates, and all information on 

application, 


ISAAC DIXON, Windsor Tron Works, Liverpool. 
SEASONABLE DELICACY. 
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CORN FLOUR 
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WITH 


STEWED FRUIT 


OF ANY KIND. 
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Se HE FORT, MARGATE.” — APART. 
MENTS in a well-furnished house, facing the 
sea, on moderate terms, 
Address, Mrs, Stabback, Lansdowne Lodge, the Foit 
Margate. 


‘RP RIGHTON.—Apartments, with or without 
Board, at Miss Wood’s, 12, Lower Rock Gardens. 
Three minutes from Madcira-walk and the Chain Pier. 


AW.—To articled CLERKS intending to 
4 spend their flast year in London. A Graduate of 
London, B.A., LL.B. admitted iu 1864, will be glad to 
receive a gentleman for the last year or whole time of his 
articles. Personal assistance, if desired, for the Final 
Pass or Honours’ Examination, Facilities can also bo 
given for acquiring a good knowledge of short hand and 
English composition.—Address, X. Y. Z., care of W. 
Mawer, 37, Norfolk-street, Strand, W.C. 


WITZERLAND.—A Gentleman, who has 
made eight walking tours in Switzerland, would be 
willing to take charge of two young gentlemen whos» 
parents may desire to give them such a holiday under 
careful and experienced guidance.—For particulars, ad- 
dress before Aug. 1, Rev. S. Farrington, 7, Acomb-street, 
Manchester. 


ONDON.—WEST-CENTRAL TEMPER- 
ANCE HOTEL, 97, 99, 101, Southampton-row, 
Russell-square.—Patronised and highly commended by 
the Rev. D.S. Govett, M.A., English Chaplain, Gibraltar; 
Rey, H. M. Holden, M.A., St. Bartholomew’s, Bradford, 
Yorkshire ; Rey. Canon French, M.A., Killaloe, Ireland, 
&e, Central, quiet, exceptionally clean, moderate in 
charges, Visitors’ Drawing Room. Breakfast or Tea, 
Is. 3d. Beds from 1s, 6d, Printed Tariff Card on 


application, 

FREDERIC SMITH, Proprietor. 
ne 
Printed by WooprAut and Kryprr, of Milford-lane, Strand 

W.C,; and Published for the Proprietors by Warrr® 
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RELIGION AND RECREATION. 
Tue method of the Salvation Army is to 
present what its leaders consider religion in 
the exciting and amusing way which we de- 
scribed in a former article. The plan is based 
upon two suppositions, each of which is 
separately true. The classes the Salvationists 
desire to act upon want, in the sense of 
being deficient in, both religion and amuse- 
ment. But because two things are lacking, 
it does not follow that the best mode of 
supplying them is in the state of mixture. 
No one who appreciates the spiritual cha- 
racter of the higher forms of religion could 
consent to administer such a compound of 
coarse mythology and secular jollification as 
the Salvationists prepare. The unfortunate 
people who are in a very low condition of 
intellectual and moral development cannot, 
we may admit, be attracted by any pro- 
ceedings that are not powerfully exciting, 
and past attempts to rouse the masses by 
theological revivals have been associated 
with doctrines and practices that could 
neither be sanctioned by intelligence nor 
tolerated by good taste. Strong excitement is 
necessary to move multitudes, and the history 
of religions shows that while there are times 
in which amusement is altogether discarded 
there are others in which it is in vigorous 
demand. Great struggles of world-wide 
significance like that of Luruer, or of the 
Puritans, which are full of danger, summon 
forth a stern feeling that will tolerate no re- 
creation ; whoso feels merry can then ex- 
press his emotion by singing psalms, but in 
quieter times religious festivals bear the cha- 
racter of secular rejoicings. It was so with 
the old Greeks and Romans, and is still so 
with the Roman and with the Eastern 
Church. In the Middle Ages there were no 
scruples against amusing the masses by pro- 


ceedings which the Papal authorities would| must be carried on at 


not now tolerate, although they still go 
beyond the line Protestants draw. The 
spirit of the old practice in the ‘ Ages 
of Faith” is well-displayed in the speci- 
mens of miracle play and preaching LonG- 
FELLOW has introduced in his “Golden 
Legend.” ‘They show the religion of the 
time mixed up with humour and coarse fun, 
which the Salvation Army would shrink from 
imitating. Later on the famous Autos Sa- 
cramentales of CALDERON presented the theo- 
logy of the Romish Church in dramas of so 
high a poetical merit that their popularity 
can only be accounted for by crediting the 
Spaniards of the seventeenth century with 
no small amount of literary culture. The 
association of intellectual recreation with 
religious teaching reached its culmination in 
these plays. Protestantism has never at- 
tempted to interest the people in its theo- 
logy by such a combination of plot, cha- 
racter and poetry, though a few oratorios are 
dramatic in parts. Taking the word amuse- 
ment to mean something lower than recrea- 
tion, it is quite impossible for any one im- 
pressed with the deeper thoughts of feelings 
of religion to attempt to make it amusing 
for the sake of attracting converts, but judi- 
cious selections of oratorio music performed 
gratuitously appear from recent experiments 
to be more readily appreciated by the uncul- 
tivated than most folks supposed. There 
is also no sound reason why the oratorio 
should not become more dramatic, and the 
chief incidents of what is called sacred 
history can be made generally interesting,and 
therefore recreative, if presented as properly 
belonging to human history, and not as 
standing apart and requiring to be treated 
in a dull way. But on the ‘side of the Sal- 
vationists it is said that masses of people 
will accept religion as they present it, or 
not at all. If this be so, there comes the 
question of whether the effort to raise them 
should not first consist in preparing them 
for religious instruction, rather than in 
offering them the Evangelical  theo- 
logy spiced with the amusement condi- 
ment, The rich folks who contribute 
their thousands for this religion made 
jolly act upon the notion that the eter- 
nal weal or woe depends upon the accept- 
ance of the scheme of salvation, and if this 
were true, no kind of instruction or cultiva- 
tion could compare in importance with teach- 


‘ing it, and the saving dogma should be com- 


pounded to suit all tastes and degrees of 
barbarism. The rich men who do not share 
these opinions seldom give their money for 
wiser experiments. If a neighbourhood 
plainly lacks innocent amusement, and on 
that account mischievous kinds are resorted 
to, why not try to supply the need 4 The 
temperance music-hall experiment is good 
in its way, but it is not exciting enough. 
Why not try cheap theatres with good plays, 
beginningand ending at hours convenient for 
the working class? Of course such a plan 
a considerable expen- 


diture, with no prospect of money return. 
In that respect it would be like the “ Salva- 
tion Army ” proceedings. The working 
classes of the higher grade would thoroughly 
enjoy good plays at small prices ; the rougher 
sort would applaud those which made stir- 
ring incidents contribute to a good moral 
catastrophe. It is only the fashionable world 
that wants its jaded appetite tickled with 
theatrical suggestions of vice. 

Enlightened Protestants might, with- 
out compromise of principle or offence 
to taste, make some of their services more 
lively and recreative. Many topics ancillary 
to religion, but not specially theological, 


would not dishonour any church or chapel, 
and hymns need not always be confined to 
dogma in rayme, or direct expressions of 
worship. Moral aspiration rythmically 
expressed is not discordant with any reason- 
able theology, and the recent practice of re- 
jecting flowing melody for stiff tunes might 
be advantageously discarded. Let the thirst 
for amusement be gratified by things that 
can properly be made amusing, and, while 
placing religion upon much higher ground, 
let numerous points of contact with topics 
that admit ot recreative treatment, in the 
sense in which we use the term, not be lost 
sight of. 

There is much to be learnt from the Sal- 
vation Army and its success. It calls strong 
attention to wants and needs that will be 
met somehow, and though an orgy of de- 
graded theology is better than a drunken 
revel, the two things should not be regarded 
as necessary alternatives. It would be ab- 
surd to expect the cultured and the uncul- 
tured, refined natures and coarse ones to 
think and feel alike upon religion, or upon 
any other matter ; but we cannot conceive it 
to be other than a grave error when religion 
is lowered to suit the meanest capacity, in- 
stead of being held aloft as the highest to 
which man aspires. 


LAW PHYSICAL AND MORAL. 


Tue Bishop. of CARLISLE contributes an 
article to the current number of the Con- 
temporary on this subject, or rather under this 
heading, for he concerns himself much more 
with the distinction between what he terms 
objective and subjective law than with a 
discussion of law in its physical and moral 
aspects. Those who know anything of Dr. 
Goopwin’s philosophical power will hardly 
need to be told that the article is a very 
able one, being candid in tone and com- 
prehensive and subtle in thought. No one, 
indeed, capable of appreciating and entering 
into the spirit of such an argument can do 
other than conclude that the article will be 
of great service asa set-off against many of 
the shallow utterances which are quite the 
order of the day among would be thinkers 
and philosophers of the modern school. Even 
though the reader may gain no new views 
of truth he will hardly fail to be strengthened 
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and exhilarated in spirit by the masterly 
power displayed in this essay. 

The Bishop begins with a quotation from 
the Duke of ARGYLL’s “Reign of Law,” to 
the effect that words which should be the 
servants of thought are too often its masters, 
and that there are very few words which 
are used more ambiguously and therefore 
more injuriously than the word “law.” He 
then proceeds to state the five different senses 
in which, according to the author in question, 
the word law is used, the first and the only 
one that enters largely into the discussion 
being—“Law as applied simply to an ob- 
served Order of facts.” With this he con- 
trasts the conception of law to which 
HooKER gives expression in the following 
passage, which occurs at the beginning of his 
great work on Ecclesiastical Polity: “ All 
things that are have some operation not vio- 
lent or casual. Neither doth anything ever 
begin to exercise the same without some 
pre-conceived end for which it worketh. 
And the end which it worketh for is not 
obtained unless the work be also fit to ob- 
tain it by. For unto every end every oper- 
ation will not- serve. That which doth 
assign unto each thing the kind, that which 
doth appoint the form and measure of work- 
ing the same we calla law.” Now it will 
be readily seen, as our author remarks, that 
the conception of law which presented itself 
to HookER was not so much the order of 
sequence in any series of events as that 
which causes the order—‘ That which doth 
appoint the form and measure of working,” 
it having been already assumed that all 
things possess some such relation as that ex- 
pressed by the word law when it stands for an 
observed order of facts. Taking into consider- 
ation these opposite senses of the word the 
Bishop tells his readers that “the man who ob- 
serves the order, and the man who discovers 
the cause of the order may equally claim the 
discovery of a law, and the two only need a 
definition of the term used to prevent them 
from quarrelling over their spoils.” In illus- 
tration of the possibility of misunderstanding 
here he refers to the well-known quarrel 
between NewToN and FLAMsTEED., The 
latter had made a series of observations on 
the moon, which the former wished to bor- 
row to confirm his theory of that body. 
FLAMSTEED taking, we are told, the word 
“theory” to stand for an “ observed order 
of facts,’ instead of as the “cause which 
appointed the form and measure of its work 
ing,” the sense in which NEwTon used it, 
grudged the use of his observations, and de- 
clared them worthless for the purpose in 
question, which led to the difference between 
the two philosophers. 

To avoid the possibility of mistakes of a 
similar kind at the present day the Bishop 
suggests the desirability of distinguishing 
between objective and subjective law. ‘This 
distinction, he says, would be analogous to 
that which is recognised between Plane and 
Physical Astronomy or between Geometri- 
cal and Physical Optics. ‘In the one case 
we are concerned with orders of facts, in the 
other with that which lies beneath such 
orders.” These subjective laws ‘may be 
indefinitely numerous, one law depending 
upon that immediately below it and upon 
another still lower, and so on, indefinitely 
like geological strata.” A rather rough illus- 
tration of this truth is drawn from a sup- 
posed similarity of design elevation and the 
like in the houses of a town or district 
which may be considered as traceable first 
to the builder’s contract, then to the instruc: 
tions of the architect, and lastly to the will 
of the owner of the land upon which the 
whole is built, TheBishop tells us, however, 
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that there are two distinct orders of facts 
with which science makes us familiar; the 
mathematical and the physical. The former, 
unlike the facts of observed science, rest 
upon no subjective laws, but are complete 
in themselves. Thus all the relations of 
space “and number are objective laws and 
nothing else. In the law of right-angled 
triangles for instance, or in the fact that the 
difference between the squares of two 
numbers is divisible by either their 
sum or their difference, we come ‘to 
axiom not volition, to what must be true and 
cannot be otherwise, not to something which 
is because a will has ordained that so it 
shall be.” Hence, whenever a law can be 
reduced to an anxiom we get rid of volition, 
we remain in the sphere of necessity which 
is always the case in space and number, 
where there is no volitional or free activity. 
When physical-laws, however, are brought 
under our notice we find ourselves in a new 
region. Here after an objective law has pre- 
sented itself and been accepted as estab- 
lished, the mind seeks the subjective law 
upon which the former depends. 

The fundamental difference between these 
two conceptions is well illustrated by a re- 
ference to KeEpPLER’S three laws,, which, 
though not accurately true in or with the 
actual constitution of the solar system, 
“would be accurately true if a single planet, 
regarded as a particle, moved round the sun, 
regarded as fixed.” These laws, which are 
probably familiar to our readers, were to 
KEPLER himself, says our author, simply 
objective, and, so far as he was concerned, 
might have remained so. It was in the hands 
of NEWTON they ceased to be objective, and 
that the subjective causes beneath them re- 
vealed themselves. KEPLER never even 
proposed to himself the problem which 
NrEWTroNn propounded and solved; he was 
satisfied with the discovery of facts. A! 
three laws, continues the Bishop, involve the 
condition of a central force, but the second 
differs from the first and third in this respect, 
that it involves this condition and nothing 
more—the law according to which the force 
works in describing areas proportional tothe 
time required to describe them, admitting 
of either attraction or repulsion of action 
either regularly, discontinueusly, or by jerks. 
Laws one and three, on the other hand, which 
refer to the elliptical orbits of the planets, 
and the fact that the squares of the periodic 
times of revolution are proportional to the 
cubes of the mean distances, also involve a 
central force, but one of a particular kind— 
it mustbe attraction, and must vary inversely 
as the square of the distance of the planet 
from the sun’s centre. Thus KEpuer’s three 
laws are merely the expression of an ‘ob- 
served order of facts” which rest upon three 
subjective laws which NEWTON discovered : 
that the sun acts upon the planets, having 
for its direction a line joining each planet 
with the sun’s centre; that this force is at- 
traction ; and that the intensity of the force 
varies inversely as the square of thedistance. 
A farther generalisation has shown, we are 
rightly told, that an attractive force of the 
kind is inherent in every part of the material 
universe, that the attraction is not solar, but 
universal gravitation—“ a law which appears 
to belong to matter as matter in every form 
and under all conditions.” 

When, however, this ultimate physical 
conception is reached it is natural to ask: 
“Can we push our law further still? What 
is the meaning of those laws being inherent 
in matter ? Do the laws express something 
which like the laws of space and number 
could not have been otherwise ? Do the 


carry us to the expression of a Supreme Will? | justly rebuked by our author, who endeayours 
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Our author’s answer is, that if future investi. 


gation should even show that these as- 
tronomical laws are of a necessary order like 
those of mathematics, we shall still have the 
force itself. “The laws according to which it 
acts may be proved to be necessary laws, 
that is to say, if there is to be force at all, it 
is conceivable that it must be such a force as 
that which exists. But need force exist ? 
Does the existence of matter imply the 
existence of force’among its particles ? If so, 
we have pushed back force to the existence 
of matter; but is that existence necessary ? 
If so, it must be necessary, in consequence of 
the existence of some other law, the nature 
of which it puzzles the mind even to 
imagine.” It will be seen that the Bishop 
is not an idealist, that he does not regard 
matter with JoHN StuaRT MILL merely as “a 
permanent possibility of sensation,” and that 
he does not accept the doctrine promulgated 
by Boscovicu, and at least partially adopted 
by Farapay, that matter is resolvable into 
centres of force. Anyhow, we cordially agree 
with him that “the result is to point to a 
Supreme Will as the mainspring of all,” and 
that the human mind imperatively demands 
the existence of such a will as the original 
source of the laws which are manifested in 
the material world. 

A curious instance of the obscure relation 
between objective and subjective laws is 
adduced by the Bishop in the occurrence of 
Kaster-day, and the varying length of the 
Epiphany season. He gives a diagram to 
illustrate his meaning in each case. That 
referring to Haster-day extends from 1854 
to 1884, and the dots marking the occurrence 
of the day range from the 23rd of March to 
the 24th of April. No one studying this 
diagram, he says, could detect any law behind 
the facts, for though there is a tendency of 
the dots to run in straight lines and at equal 
distances, any inference from this seeming 
relation would be “absolutely fallacious,” 
So unrelated are the occurrences of the day 
he continues, that “it would be safe to 
wager almost any odds” (we hope the 
Bishop is not a betting man, or Sir WILFRID 
LAWSON must feel specially scandalised), 
that after a complete study of the diagram 
the most ingenious person could not predict 
the date of Easter-day in 1885. And yet 
the subjective law giving rise to the occur- 
rence of the day admits of the simplest 
enunciation ; “Haster-day is the first Sunday 
after the full moon which happens upon or 
next after the 21st day of March, and 
if the full moon happens upon a Sunday 
Kaster-day is the Sunday after.” This 
should show us, we are told, how complex 
an order of facts may flow from a simple 
law ; how an order of facts may be connected 
with a formal law, itself the expression of 
a law-giving will ; how difficult it is to detect 
the subjective law which underlies an order 
of facts of a complex kind ; that supposing 
the laws of nature to be the outcome of an 
infinite mind and will they may be con- 
ceived in that mind in what may be de- 
scribed as a simple manner, though extremely 
complex when exhibited in an order of na- 
tural phenomena ; and that a law laid down 
by original volition may admit of subsequent 
change without any break of continuity in 
the action of that law, since the Reform of 
the Calendar by POPE Grecory XIIL, is seen 
not to have interfered with the occurrence of 
Easter-day. The inference drawn from this 
last fact is that on the Theistic theory of the 
Universe it would be rash to predicate ab- 
solute uniformity in the laws of nature from 
eternity to eternity. The tendency to con- 
found orderly sequence with its cause is 
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to show by a series of algebraic symbols how 
science is able to trace two or three links in 
the chain of causation, and discover a few 
interacting subjective laws, in some cases, 
but never reaches the ultimate law upon 
which all the others rest. This can only be 
found by the mind in divine volition. 

It is to be noted that the Bishop draws 
a clear line of distinction between the action 
of law in the material and moral worlds. 
“Tn Physics,” he says, “ consequences follow 
laws ; in Morals they ought to tollow them,” 
but do not always do so because of the free 
volition of man. In morals the purpose, 
plan and law or laws are the known 
quantities, while the resulting order 
of facts are unknown. In Physics it is 
will or purpose which is obscure or scien- 
tifically undiscoverable ; there is no doubt 
often about the facts or of a series of links 
in the chain of causation. Still, says the 
Right Rey. Prelate, with a candour and 
moderation his philosophical opponents 
should admire, “It would seem to be the 
reverse of unphilosophical to conclude that 
the basis of physical and moral law is the 
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tional Churches of New England and the West, 
which more than any other represent the old 
Puritan faith and tradition of the Pilgrim 
Fathers, and demand the acceptance of an ela- 
borate creed as a condition of membership. We 
hear with surprise that even children are required 
to subscribe to it, and that it is kept always 
before the minds of the laity as well as the clergy. 
But creeds, however carefully framed and jea- 
lously guarded, are no security against the in- 
vasion of heresy, and the movements of free and 
progressive thought. In spite of all precautions, 
a conflict hag recently broken out where it was 


same, and to resolve both the one and the 
other into the ultimate conception of an 
eternal and all-powerful will.” A reference 
to HooKeEr’s death-bed meditation, in which 
he spoke of angels as bound by the chain of 
necessity on the one hand and saw in them 
the potentiality of the disobedience which 
belongs to rational creatures, brings this able 
and suggestive paperto a close. According to 
the author of the “ Ecclesiastical Polity,” the 
higher beings whom we speak of under the 
generic term of angels are a complete reali- 
sation of what law ought to be—“ law the 
expression of the Supreme Will followed by a 
complete voluntary submission to that will 
is right and good.” The thought is a beauti- 
ful one, in the light of it the poor struggling 
and tempted child of earth is able to picture 
to himself how the denizens of heaven may 
have risen by successive moral conquests, as 
he is called upon to do, till at length they 
could live the prayer “Thy will be done,” 
and thus enjoy eternal felicity. 


THE LATEST AMERICAN HERETIC. 


We have called attention to the heresy case of 
Dr. Newman Smyth, the proserit of the An- 
dover School of Theology in America, and not 
long ago we reviewed his book, “ Old Faiths in a 
New Light,” which has been republished in this 
country. The current number of the Contem- 
porary Review refers to his case at some length 
in an article entitled “The War of Creeds in 
America,” by “A Non-resident American.” It 
is so clear and valuable an account of a contro- 
versy which has excited much attention on both 
sides of the Atlantic that a summary of it will 
no doubt interest most of our readers. 

It was remarked with surprise at the Pan- 

Presbyterian Conference, held not long ago in 
Philadelphia, that the American delegates were 
far more orthodox than the Scotch. It is 
generally true, says this writer, of the Churches 
of America that they adhere more closely to the 
old standards than those of Hurope. “All 
forms of belief and unbelief are represented there 
in and out of the churches, and the opponents 
of Orthodoxy manage to attract no little atten- 
tion, but they have excited no such influence as 
in England.” The changes that have taken 
place have thus far, we are told, been rather 
negative that positive. “There have been no 
changes of creed, no new standards adopted by 
the Churches, but ministers have ceased preach- 
ing many of the distinctive doctrines of Cal- 
vinism. Their preaching has become more 
practical and less doctrinal. There hag un- 
doubtedly been a more or less general feeling 
that, when men were attacking the very founda- 
tions of religion, it was more important to prove 
that Christianity was a living power which 
could redeem the race than it was to prove the 
superiority of this or that Sectarian creed.” 


least expected, at the Theological School of 
Andover, next to Yale, the most famous con— 
nected with the Congregationalists of America, 

Andover is a small country town about twenty 
miles from Boston, and is chiefly famous for its 
theological school. Some of its professors, Drs. 
Words, Moses Stuart, Park, Shedd, and others 
are known far beyond their own country, from 
their valuable contributions to Biblical learning 
and Homiletics, and their tone has never been ul. 
tra-conservative, or opposed to progress. Some of 
these divines are well known in connection with 
the Unitarian controversy which ag'tited the 
Churches of New England sixty years ago. 
Andover is still regarded as the fountain-head 
of Orthodoxy in New England. Its professors 
are required when appointed to subscribe to a 
creed established by the founders, and to repeat 
this subscription at stated intervals. On the 
resignation of Professor Park, the trustees, with 
the full approvalof the faculty or whole body of 
professors, unanimously elected Dr. Newman 
Smyth to the vacant professorship. Like his 
namesake in Scotland, he is a young man, and 
is pastor of a large Presbyterian church in the 
State of Illinois. He has published several works 
on theological subjects, notably, in addition to 
the work above mentioned, a course of popular 
lectures on “The Orthodox Theology of To- 
day.” The leading congregational paper of New 
England, true to the instincts of Orthodoxy, 
sounded the alarm, raised the cry of heresy, and 
denounced the appointment. A violent contro- 
versy ensued, the result of which is that the 
nomination of Dr. Smyth was finally vetoed by 
the Board of Visitors representing the original 
founders of the school. ‘I'hey ingeniously, and 
possibly ingenuously, declare that their action 
is not based upon any doubt as to his orthodoxy 
or personal character, but- solely upon “the 
illogical and poetical character of his mind, 
which must unfit him to teach dogmatic 
theology.” But it is an obvious remark that as 
the public discussion has all turned upon the 
question of orthodoxy, it will be difficult to per- 
suade the Churches that “an illogical and 
poetical mind ” is not after all a euphemism for 
heresy. 

The old question of creed-subscription is of 
course the main principle involved in this con- 
troversy. The discussion in the press and 
pulpit waxed hot over the question whether Dr. 
Smyth, whose belief unquestionably differs from 
that of the founders of the Andover School, 
could honestly subscribe to a creed every article 
of which the founders declare “shall for ever 
remain entirely and identically the same, with- 
out the least alteration, addition, or diminution Rad 
whether he had the ‘right to interpret this 
creed in a sense unknown to them.” The faculty 
ofthe school defend his right to subscribe, on 
the ground that “ the founders could never have 
intended to prevent progress in theology and 
the development of larger views—of a more free 
but not less reverent and Christian spirit.” 
They especially repudiate the idea that “the 
school is anchored immovably to a-particular 
phase of orthodoxy in the past, so that it 
cannot participate in the general progress of 
orthodox theology.” They claim that great 
progress has already been made, and an 
interesting catalogue of repudiated dogmas 
comprising most of the five points of Calvinism. 
They claim that “Dr. Smyth’s position is a 
natural development of principles which the 
New England theology has especially cultivated 
—the Universality of the Atonement, and the 
necessity of personal choice in order to the 
existence of either guilt or virtue.” These doc- 
trines, it will be seen, sap the very foundations 
of orthodoxy, and are, as the writer says, “ sur- 
prising revelations, which must have an impor- 
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He adds that 
“the faculty of this old orthodox school appear 
to hold that a man may subscribe to a creed 
when he does not believe what it says nor what 
it intended to say, provided he thinks that his 
belief is an historical outgrowth from this creed, 
and the result of additional light thrown upon 
it by the progress of human thought, or the 
further study of the Scriptures.” 

The general influence of the whole controversy 
will be to discredit all elaborate creeds, Dr. 
Newman Smyth, of Andover, like Dr. Robertson 
Smith, of Aberdeen, is no sceptic or Materialist. 
He has a Christian faith which he holds dearer 
than life. But he algo believes in progressive 
theology. He believes that “it has made pro- 
gress in its idea of God and the relation of the 
natural to the supernatural; in its conception 
of the person and work of Christ and its vievr 
of the future life; in its methods and in its 
language.” He believes in God’s universal love, 
which has always been the light of the worid- 
that Christ was Love’s own atonement for ine 
sin of the world, and that salvation is not 
dependert upon belief in intellectual creeds, but 
upon a going out of the heart and life toward 
the love of God. He believes that there is to be 
a final triumph of good over evil in the universe, 
an end of sin, although he rejects the theories of 
annihilation and restoration. He believes that 
every soul will have a full probation somewhere, 
and on these doctrines of the last things generally 
he follows in the main the teaching of Dr. 
Dorner. These are not new or strange doctrines 
to our readers, but they are certainly very 
different from the hard, mechanical dogmas of 
the old orthodox theology. 

The writer, to whom we are indebted for a 
very clear account of a most interesting and im- 
portant controversy, sums up in a few pregnant 
words, to which nothing need be added :—* The 


controversy over Dr. Smyth will not bea vain 


one if it teaches the churches the nature and 
necessity of progress in the comprehension and 
the methods of the presentation of divine truth. 
It is far more important to gain this knowledge 
than it is to decide whether a certain presentation 
of the doctrine of the Atonement is logical or 
nebulous and poetical. In fact, the whole history 
of Christianity is a history of progress in 
theology. Wemay at least learn that where 
there is life there will be progress. Spiritual 
life and progress in theology go together.” 

Are there not some of our own friends who 
need this lesson? And even in our own Free 
Churches are we never to learn the uselessness 
of creeds in securing uniformity of thought, and 


their mischievousness as a barrier to theolog- 
ical progress P 


THE SCIENCE OF ETHICS.—I. 

“The history of ethical speculation,” says 
Mr. Leslie Stephen*, “confronts us with a fact 
which, were it not so familiar, might appear to 
be anomalous.” The fact to which he alludes in 
thus opening up his valuable inquiry is that 
whereas while moralists are almost unanimous 
in pronouncing certain classes of conduct to be 
right and the opposite wrong, when they come 
to ask, what is the essence of right and wrong ? 
how do we know right from wrong ? why should 
we seek the right and eschew the wrong ?—we 
are presented with the most contradictory 
answers. This is a phenomenon which requires 
to be taken into serious account. Broadly 
speaking, the world of thinkers is divided on the 
subject into two principal schools, corresponding 
very closely with the two great schools of 
metaphysicilans commonly known as the Com- 
mon Sense or Common Consciousness School, 
and the Sensational School. By the one party it 
is contended that morality is a set of laws pre- 
scribed for mankind by an authority external to 
the race, and by the other that it is a code 
which has had not only its development but 
also its origin within the great social body. It 
is needless to say here that the latter opinion is 
the only one which is consistent with the system 
of philosophy that, born twenty-five years ago, 
has already radically changed the course of every 
department of thought. Mr. Stephen points 
out that it is not sufficient to refute an oppo- 
nent; we are also bound to explain him. He 
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recognises as a criterion of successful specula- 
tion that it should explain not only the phe- 
nomena considered, but the illusions due to a 
partial view of the phenomena. “The fact that 
the Ptolemaic system of astronomy can be fitted 
intothe Copernican system as representing an im- 
perfect view of the facts, whilst the relation can- 
not be reversed, is itself part of the evidence on 
behalf of the more comprehensive system.” Is 
this true of the new moral science—that which 
proceeds upon the lines of Evolution? Does it 
find an element of truth in the older teachings 
which it can assimilate? and is it able to explain 
the rest? We shall see. There is this distine- 
tian, however, between Mr. Stephen’s exposition 
of the subject and that of Mr. Herbert Spencer. 
Mr. Spencer has worked out an encyclopaedic 
system, of which ethics is the crown and com- 
pletion; Mr. Stephen has started from the old 
ethical theories and “tried to bring them into 
harmony with the scientific principles which he 
takes for granted;” he surveys the province 
from within. He is not so presumptuous as to 
suppcse that he has arrived at a final settlement 
of ethical inquiry—he has no doubt that ethical 
problems will be debated long after he is dead 
and forgotten, and he believes our hopes of a 
perfect conciliation between moralists must be 
adjourned till that infinitely distant millennium 
when all metaphysical problems will have been 
solved, for “ethical controversies spring from 
the ultimate problems of all thought.” But he 
asks if we may not discover propositions about 
the relations of men to each other and the in- 
ternal relitions of the individual human being 
which will be independent of metaphysical dis- 
putes? The geometrician proceeds without 
tronbling himself about such argumentations. 
It is fortunate, Mr. Stephen says, that this is 
possible, for otherwise we should have no know- 
ledge until we had reached the ultimate goal of 
knowledge. “The follower of Hegel means in 
all probability the same thing as the followers 
of Hume when he says that a mother loves her 
child; though when they come to reflect upon 
certain ulterior imports of the phrases used, 
they may come to opposite conclusions.” 

Mr. Stephen declines to enter upon a contro- 
versy concerning Free Will. Itis to him only 
relevant so far as it affects the universal postu- 
late, because “ unless we assume that identical 
inferences can be made from identical facts we 
are simply unable to reason at all; the alterna- 
tive to aking the assumption is not to admit 
some otler possibility, bat to cease to think.” 
Ic two men act differently there mnst be some 
correspondirg difference in the character or 
circumstances, as if two bodies produce dif- 
ferent reactions there must be some corres- 
ponding difference in their chemical composi- 
tion. If free will be inconsistent with this 
theory, Mr. Stephen rejects it; if it be con- 
sistent, he has nothing more to say about it 
at this juncture. 

he existence of a moral science does not 
imply a contradiction in terms, notwithstanding 
that perfection in it be unattainable, for all 
science is similarly situated. ‘* We can be sure 
of an experiment in the laboratory, but our 
lnowledge in regard to any series of events not 
voluntarily prepared is limited by the constant 
possibility of the interference of conditions which 
we have not foreseen, or are unable to appre- 
ciate.’ Will Cesar cross the Rubicon? ‘The 
problem is as determinate as the problem Will 
a projectile fall on the hither or further bank ? 
The problem of human conduct is a very diffi- 
cult one, no doubt; for “character” ig “ the 
name of an undecipherable mass of sensibilities, 
inherited and acquired habits of reasoning and 
feeling, changing from day to day, baffling all 
calculations, and deluding the shrewdest ob- 
server.” It is impossible to say whether Casar 
will or will not cross the Rubicon. It may be 
possible to say that most men would or would 
not cross; or, again, to say that Cesar will 
cross under certain conditions, which again may 
correspond to the conditions most commonly 
fulfilled, and which may therefore give a certain 
degree of very useful knowledge. ‘The difficulty 
is further increased by the fact that men do not 
always act from conscious motives. In a large 
part of our lives we are mere automata. “A 
man would act in one way if the results of 
action were present to his mind, but he acts 
in another way, simply because it is easiest for 
him to act to-day as he happened to act yester- 
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day.” We are therefore unable to infer conduct 
from character unless we know what are those 
accidental chains by which it is bound. “A 
man gives money, or says his prayers, not 
because he is charitable or devout, but because 
he has been brought up to do so.” The conduct 
of a man is dependent upon his moral and 
mental organisation as much as the various 
reactions of a body upon its chemical composi- 
tion, hence a tenable psychology is needed; but 
the psychological armoury is scantily provided. 
Passing, then, to sociology, do we find there more 
effective weapons? “ I need not say how short- 
sighted are the ablest statesmen, and how con- 
stantly that which happens is precisely the one 
thing which nobody foresaw, but which, after 
the event, appears to be just what every one 
should have foreseen.” 

These are some of the difficulties of a science 
of ethics; but do we not in fact possess a con- 
siderable degree of knowledge of our fellow 
creatures? ‘“ A-confidence that our neighbours 
will act in accordance with certain anticipations 
is essential to almost every part of our conduct.” 
Though the shrewdest of statesmen, courtiers, 
solicitors, or confessors, is liable to innumerable 
blunders, the very capacity of reasoning upon 
such matters implies that there is some such 
knowledge. This knowledge does not differ 
in kind from scientific knowledge. There 
is, in truth, only one kind of knowledge; 
and knowledge gradually passes into the 
scientific state as it becomes more definite 
and articulate. “My certainty that a boat 
into which I am about to step will support 
my weight is not greater than my certainty 
that a mother will try to save her child from 
drowning.’ Yet there are such things as “ un- 
natural”? mothers, and “ we cannot say what 
innate sensibilities or what subsequent culture 
are required in order to develop the more 
normal intensity of feeling.” For many prac- 
tical purposes the conclusion that “most” 
mothers love their children is amply sufficient, 
and for its logical justification the author refers 
to works upon the theory of induction. In any 
case it represents one of those beliefs upon 
which we are in daily and hourly reliance. 
And our provisions as to human conduct are not 
simply statements of averages; for while the 
statistical method only proves what in this 
work is all along taken for granted, viz.: the 
doctrine of the uniformity of nature, and not 
that a given proportion is always observed, 
whatever the social condition in other respects ; 
the fatalistic theory fails also because it is not 
asserted that the number, say, of murders is 
constant, whatever the social state. The social 
body is no more liable to arbitrary changes than 
theindividual body, and whilst this is so there will 
be an approximately constant number of persons 
in the same bodily and mental state. 

Society is not a mere aggregate, but an 
organism; hence there must be discoverable 
laws of social growth which are essentially 
relevant to this investigation, but which pre- 
vious methods of inquiry have tended to ignore. 
* Vast importance has been given to many 
apparently trifling facts by the theory of evolu- 
tion, as applied to all the sciences which have to 
do with organised beings. What was formerly 
set down as a freak of nature, or dismissed from 
the sphere of the explicable by some verbal 
reference to a special creation, turns out to be 
an important link in the chain of evidence as to 
past conditions of organic life. ... I am now 
enabled to see that a statement which seemed 
only to describe the average mode of behaviour 
of independent beings has really a vast signi- 
ficance when considered as describing a qualit 
of a persistent organism.” ‘The difficulty in the 
problem before us—to discover the scientific form 
of morality—was the apparently arbitrary and 
fluctuating nature of all human instinct. But 
when we consider human beings to be the 
product of a long series of processes of 
adaptation or adjustment, acting either upon 
the individual or the social organism, we may 
hope to discern that any given set of instincts 
corresponds to certain permanent conditions, 
and how one part of the organism implies 
another, or how the whole being given, the re- 
lation between its facts follows, and thus how 
the general system hangs together. Thus the 
variation in moral beliefs must be a part of the 
problem to be solved. “The evolution of opinion 
is part of the whole evolution.” In following 
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chapters the author gives precision to these 
remarks, deferring the consideration of “ those 
moral principles which are, or profess to be 
deduced from transcendental considerations or 
from pure logic independent of any particular 
fact.” He has to do in the first place with 
facts of observation. M. 


WEstTGATE CHAPEL, WAKEFIELD.—The memorial 
stone of the new building intended to be used asa 
vestry and committee-room was laid on Saturday 
last by Miss Marriott, of Sandal Grange. This 
annexe is situated behind the chapel, facing the 
chapel-keeper’s house and the garden in front of 
the school. It comprises a large Cellar for heating 
purposes and other requirements, a vestry large 
enough to accommodate week evening meetings 
or Bible classes, and a small room to be fitted up 
as a lavatory. From the vestibule a door leads 
conveniently into the chapel, close to the foot of the 
pulpit stair. The old building now undergoing 
extensive alterations was cleared out for the pre- 
liminary proceedings, as the weather was unsettled, 
and at four o’clock about a hundred and fifty 
people had gathered to witness the ceremony. An 
opening hymn, announced by the Rey, A. Chalmers, 
having been sung, and prayer offered by the Rev. 
Charles Hargrove, of Leeds, the architect, Mr. J. W. 
Connon, presented Miss Marriott with a beautiful 
silver trowel, with ivory handle, and bearing a 
suitable inscription. Mr. Chalmers then present ed 
her with a mallet, made of old oak from the chapel 
gallery, and bearing the monogram, and the in- 
scription, ‘‘ A memorial of Westgate Chapel re- 
storation, 1882,” on a silver plate, Thus equipped, 
she proceeded to lay the memerial block, which 
forms the apex of the west gable of the new 
building. On the company reassembling in the 
chapel, a cordial vote of thanks to Miss Marriott 
was proposed by Mr. Backshell and seconded by 
Mr. Sam. Wood, two of the trustees, and en- 
thusiastically carried. A similar vote to the 
architect, who has taken a very warm interest in 
the work, was proposed by Mr. Theedam, seconded 
by Mr. Shawcross, and carried by acclamation. 
The following resolution was then proposed by 
Mr. Walter Wood, seconded by Councillor 
Sharpley, and carried amid much applause :— 
“That we express our grattude to W. T. 
Marriott, Iisq., J.P., for his munificent help in 
the restoration of the chapel, and for his carefu 
supervision of the work, and also congratulate 
him on his recent enrolment among the West 
Riding magistrates, and rejoice that his personal 


In responding, Mr. Marriott proposed a yote of 
thanks to his son-in-law, Mr, Chalmers, for his 


restoration scheme, After a closing hymn and 
prayer, nearly all present adjourned to the school, 
when tea was gerved by the members of the 
Ladies’ Sewing Society. The alteration of the 
chapel has been in progress a little over two 
months, but as there is still much to do, it is 
scarcely expected to be ready for re-opening be- 
fore the beginning of Octuber, 

Dupiey.—The annual examinations of Parsons’ 
Boys’ and Girls’ Schools, connected with the Unit- 
arian church, were conducted by the Rev. M. Gib- 


inst., occupying just under seven hours, and the 
result in both schools was in every respect most 
satisfactory. Forty-six class prizes were given at 
the close of the examination on Thursday to the 
boys and girls, and seventy-one perfect attendance 
prizes to those, out of the 155 in the schools, who 
had not been absent for twelve months either morn- 
ing or afternoon. The average attendance had been 
extraordinarily good ; in the girls’ school ninety-nine 
out of one hundred ; and in the boys’ fifty-four out 
of fifty-five. Mr. Gibson congratulated Mr. and 
Mrs. Lewis, the master and mistress, on the great 
success of their most earnest, conscientious and 


persevering labours; and remarked upon the ex- — 


cellent discipline of the schools, and the good be- 
haviour of the children. Ali were pfesent on the 
occasion, and about sixty visitors, many of whom 
showed special interest in the sewing and knitting 
of the girls, which were considered particularly good, 
At the present time there are on the list of appli- 
cants for admission in the boys’ school ninety-four, 
and in the girls’ 144, Nothing can show more im- 
pressively how greatly these schools are appreciated: 
A full report of the proceedings, with a list of those 
who obtained prizes, was given in both the Dudley 
newspapers last week, 


assistance in promoting and carrying out the- 


worth and public spirit are so highly appreviated.” | 


son on Wednesday and Thursday, the 5th and 6th — 
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CREEDS—THEIR USES AND ABUSES. 

Dr. Newman Smyth, in his “ Orthodox 
Theology of To-day,” acknowledges that igno- 
rant, impetuous, and superstitious adherence to 
creeds has often fettered the pre-action of 
Churches and proved the parent of error. He 
sees that creeds must be modified to suit the 
exigencies of time and race, and that the to-day 
of a thousand years ago is not and cannot be 
our to-day. He makes his protest against dead 
ereeds by coining the word Orthodowism—an 
attitude of mind which he condemns. “ Or- 
thodoxism is an orthodoxy which has ceased to 
grow. It offers a crust to dogma left over 
from another century. It fails to receive the 
daily bread for which we are told this day to 
pray.” It might be thought therefore that he 
would go a step further, and give his assent to 
that which is frequently urged now-a-days, that 
ereeds are a stumbling-block in the way of 
Christianity. Far from it; he thinks that a 
Church without a creed is a Church without a 
mission. Christianity has never “come to its 
kingdom in any one of them.” And, indeed, it 
would seem paradoxical to assert that a prosely- 
tising Church without a creed could make much 
mark in its generation. 

But to the writer it appears to be not so mucha 
question between a creed or no creed, as between 
a formal or an informal creed. No doubt if the 
question was between a creed or no creed, in such 
unhappy case he would stand up for creed, 
even the stiffest—anything short of the Athan- 
asian Creed. But his contention is, that though 
Christianity is impossible (or, indeed, any re- 
ligion) without a creed, yet that an informal 
creed is, at least in these days, better than a 
formal creed, and that that man is wisest who 
takes his stand upon, and gives his adhesion 
to. the “unwritten law” of his Church. Prac- 
tically, none of the “Orthodox Dissenters” 
have a hard and fast creed. Though I was born 
and bred a Dissenter, I am ignorant whether a 
ereed be preserved in the archives of dissenting 


an animal. 
condition is that of the crustacea, the higher 
development is that of the vertebrata. 
the churches, in earlier times, the internal creed 
was the necessary condition of religious life, the 
out-worn creed being réplaced in the healthy 
church by a new one better adapted to the then 
conditions of life. 
history of the Coptic Greek, Roman and English 
Churches. 
ment arose other Churches in which life was as 
vigorous, and where the creed informed the 
Church from within. 
and will continue to be heard from the older and 
well established Churches. 
vain, 


creed is a lower development of life. 
tention is that unseen things (as seed in the 
ground) grow best. 
peror,’ Nadrian is made to exclaim: “Day is 
the present merely, and the future is evolved out 
of darkness; the corn grows from the clods of | 
the field; the rain falls from the distant clouds ; 
a new generation is born from the mother’s 
womb; the lin.bs recover their vigour in sleep.” 
Again, the contention is that life working within 
the creed (instead of the creed within the life) 
may become dwarfed and stagnant, and rest 
content with that which was once its support, 
and now has become its prison. The contention 


the life of man is impossible. 
order of life—that of the crustacea. In this 
order, the skeleton is outside, and the life goes 
on within. In a healthy condition, when the 
animal gets too large for its shell, it casts it, 
and builds itself a more commodious one. But 
sometimes the vital conditions are not favourable 


tojthe formation of a fresh shell, or are not suffi- 
ciently vigorous to enable the animal to cast its 
old one. 


Then the animal dies. 
A creed is to a Church as such a support is to 
In animals the lower and earlier 


As in 


This is exemplified in the 


But in times of higher develop- 


No doubt protests are 
But they will be in 


It would be a grievous error to assert that the 


writer and others like him are running a tilt 
against creeds. 


Nothing is further from the 


truth. The contention is not to do away with 
creed, but with the formal expression of obsolete 
ereed. The contention is that the internal 


The con- 
In Georg Ebu’s “ Em- 


There is a Jower 


dogmatically. When, 
baptised, no questions 
clesiastical or dogmatic were asked me. J 
was a question of life, of emotion, of desire, of 
purpose, of God’s grace. Though it be true, 
therefore, that no religion is possible without a 
creed, it is also true that churches may live and 
flourish—when each individual member of a 
Church if set down to formulate the creed of his 


literature. Certainly, none was ever taught 
as a young man, I was 
that could be called ec- 


is that the life within, perceiving the crushing 
and benumbing influence of the internal creed, 
may fear to cast away old associations, may fear 
to creep away in nakedness and darkness while 
awaiting the growth of the new dogma; may 
not have the courage and tenacity of purpose 
requisite to create a new condition of things. It 
is well to “ nail one’s colours to the mast.” Yes! 
But what if, in the ignorance and darkness of the 
night, the captain nails the colours of the enemy 
to the mast ? H. CanbLer. 


Church would express it with different proposi- 
tions and in different words. If an average 
Orthodox Dissenter, fairly thoughtful, were set 
down for the first time before the Prayer-book 
of the Church of England, and asked whether 
he could give his assent to the Apostles’ or the 
Nicene Creed, he would answer impatiently — 
“ Of course, of course! What is there to deny? 
The Trinity, God Almighty, and so on. It goes 
without saying. But what is the use of it? 
Of what object is it for me to repeat that Jesus 
is the son of the Virgin Mary, that he rose the 
third day, that he was crucified under Pontius 
Pilate? You have left out all the important 

oints. Justification by faith. The doctrine 
of substitution. The whole scheme of salvation 
as developed by Paul. And what have we in 
the place of these? A few historical facts, which 
nobody doubts, instead of the life-giving words 
of the New Testament. Truly this is the show 
of wisdom without the power!” 

T certainly do not mean here to assert that the 
Dissenter would be right. I do not mean to 
assert that he might not be more wilful and 
imperious, more self-sufficient, more prejudiced, 
more narrow than the Church of England man. 
Nor do I mean that he would be indifferent to 
error, and that he would not say that he clung 
to “the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but 
the truth.” But the history of Dissent proves 
that a deep, strong, religious, corporate life may 
exist without being supported by a formal creed. 

Let us take a case from analogy. Men are 
built upon the foundation of a backbone. 'There- 
upon they work, and move. Thereby they ave 
able to direct their energies. The backbone is 
not seen, but it is none the less the governor of 
all their actions. It may be diseased, and then 


and Miss Mary Sheffield. 


Lricester.—At a meeting of the Committee of 


the Leicester Domestic Mission, held July 7, the 
following resolution was unanimously and heartily 
passed :—‘‘ That Mr. Russell’s resignation of his 
office as missionary be regretfully accepted, and 
that while thanking him for his faithful services in 
connection with the mission, the committee on be- 
half of the subscribers wish him all success in his 
new work.” 


University Epucation ror Women.—The Vice- 


Chancellor’s certificate of the University of Cam- 
bridge has just been gained by five lady students in 
the Crystal Palace School of Art, Science, and 
Literature, viz., Miss Edith Banbury, Mrs. Alice 


Howse, Miss M. A. Lyle, Miss Alice Lisle Manley, 
These certificates testity 
not only to success. in examination, but to three 
years’ study under the Professors appointed by the 


University at the Palace School, and that the 
students have passed through a course of study 
This is, we are in- 
formed, the only University-teaching centre near 
London where the Vice-Chancellor’s certificate can 


approved by the Syndicate. 


irritation, inducing cough and affecting the voice. 


these symptoms use Epps’s Glycerine Jujubes, Glycerine 


in these agreeable confections, being in proximity to the 


glands at the moment they are excited by the act o 
sucking, becomes actively healing Sold only in boxes 
Tid. and 1s. 13d, labelled, ““Jamzs Errs and (o., Homo 
pathic Chemists, London.” 
men,— It may, perhaps, interest you to know that, afte 
an extcnded trial, I have found your Glycerine Jujube 
of considerable benefit (with or without medical treat 
ment) in almost all forms of throat disease. 


L.R.C.P,E., Senior Physician to the Municipal Thiva 


the man is deformed. But without a backbone | and Ear Infirmary.” 


For 


A letter reecived :-—'' Gentle- 


‘They soften 
and clear the voice.—Yours faithfully, Gorpon Homes, 


Occasional ANotes. 


D5NOMINATIONALISM may be a very excellent 

thing in its way, but it may be carried too far. 
In the United States it is said that the leading 
religious denominations support their own hos- 
pitals, and that the Methodists are to have one 
in Brooklyn at a cost of £100,000. Are the 
doctors and other attendants in these hospitals 
compelled to submit to some theological test of 
medical fitness before their appointment ? What 
becomes, too, of the unfortunate men and women 
who belong to no denomination? Is the Bap- 
tist hospital an hydropathic establishment P 
Is confirmation a requisite before a patient can 
be attended to in an Episcopalian hospital P 
Have the Jumpers an establishment, and would 
they regard aman with a broken leg as an 
incurable case? ‘These questions comenaturally 
to an inquiring mind, especially when the ad- 
vantage of this sort of denominationalism is not 
quite apparent. 
A NEw sect is reported to have been formed 
in New York, called the Unsectarian Church 
of Divine Gifts. Dr. Monck, the pastor, claims 
to cure disease by the laying on of hands. 
Was not there a person of that name, who, 
hailing from the other side of the Atlantic, got 
into trouble of a “spiritualistic’”’ nature here, 
and had to have hands laid on him—the hands 
of the law we mean? 


Tue last words of Longfellow—that is, the 
last written words, the last of his messages to 
the world that loves poetry, and believes it to be 
the melodious wedding of beautiful thoughts and 
beautiful words—are probably ina poem, “ The 
Bells of San Blas,” written so shortly before his 
death as the 15th of last March. In it he 
says :— 

Out of the shadows of night 

The world rolls into light. 

It is daybreak everywhere. 


Arter reading ‘‘ Cosmic Philosophy,” Darwin 
wrote to the author, John VWiske, as follows :— 
«You must allow me to thank you for the great 
interest with which I have slowly read the whole 
of your work. I have long wished to read some- 
thing about the views of the many great men 
whose doctrines you give. I never in my life 
read go lucid an expositor (and therefore thinker) 
as you are; and I think I understand nearly 
the whole, though perhaps less clearly alout 
cosmic theism and causation than other parts. 
It is hopeless, out of so much, to specify what 
has interested me most; and probably you would 
not care to hear. It pleased me ,to find here 
and there I had arrived, from my own crude 
thoughts, at some of the same conclusions with 
you, though I could seldom or never have given 
my reasons for such conclusions.” 


Tue medical officer of the State Board of 
Health of San Francisco, who, we supppose, 
speaks with authority on the subject, ina recent 
report on the sanitary condition of that city, 
says of the much reviled Chinese: “'They eat to 
live, and do not live to eat. They are clean in 
their habits, and they drink no whisky. I have 
never seen a drunken Chinaman in my life; they 
keep themselves and their clothes clean. The 
death rate is greater with adult white people 
than with adult Chinese.” 

Some weeks ago one of our London ministers, 
the Rev. P. H. Wicksteed, M.A., feeling deeply 
the reality of the want of devotional fervour 
with which the freer forms of religious faith are 
charged, called together a number of his bre- 
thren to consult on the best means for securing 
improvement. After due deliberation they de- 
cided to summon a conference of ministers and 
laymen to devise some practical scheme of action. 
This conference was held in due course, and was 
!|numerously attended by persous who repre- 
>| sented nearly all the congregations of the metro- 
_ | polis, and resulted in the formation of a com- 
: | mittee to carry out the scheme which was decided 
s|upon. This committee has met several times, 
-|and is arranging for three meetings to be held 
in different chapels in London during the next 
,| season, the first of which will take place in 


Little Portland-street Chapel on October 26 
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These meetings are to be conducted somewhat 
after the plan adopted at the devotional meeting 
held during the sittings of the Liverpool Con- 
ference. It is hoped that they will help to foster 
the religious life of our people, and will serve as 
a means of mutual religious fellowship to the 
different congregations. Also, that they will 
help to induce and encourage our laymen to take 
more part in public worship, and will awaken in 
the separate congregations more desire for such 
meetings as an integral part of congregational 
life. And itis hoped that our churches in the 
provinces, if they see that these meetings are 
useful and pleasant to the London churches, 
may be led to adopt some similar plan, that we 
may all be comforted and helped together by our 
mutual faith. 


Tosz of our readers who wish to have a clear 
and full historical account of Sir Thomas Bod- 
ley and the Bodleian Library should read the 
four admirable papers on that subject, just con- 
tributed to All The Year Round by our friend 
Miss Janett Humphreys. There has never been 
a detailed account of Bodley’s life before, and 
the labour of collecting-facts has been very 
great, involving diligent search and study at 
Oxford, in the Library of Lambeth Palace, and 


in the Public Record Office and the British 


Museum. We hope that these articles, with 
some other of Miss Humphrey’s contributions, 
will be reprinted in a permanent form. 


We learn that, in addition to a number of 
legacies to relatives and friends, the late Mr. 
W. G.-H. Ord, of Manchester, has made the 
following additional bequests for public objects : 
—The Dispensary at Alnwick, £1,000; The 
National lifeboat Association, £250; The 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Ani- 
mals, £250; The British and Foreign Unitarian 
Association, £1,000; the trustees of the Unit- 
arian Chapel, Hale, £500; the trustees of the 
Unitarian Chapel, Altrincham, £250. In the 
two latter cases the interest accruing is to be 
devoted to the augmentation of the salaries of 
the ministers. The bequest to the Alnwick 
Dispensary is a memento of Mr. Ord’s early 
connection with Alnwick, where he resided 
during his youth and early manhood. 


Aw octogenarian minister writes to us that 
our correspondent of last week, Mr. T. Edwards, 
was not correct in his statement respecting the 
religious opinions of Mr. Benjamin Flower and 
his two accomplished daughters, Eliza Flower 
and Mrs. Sarah Flower Adams. “When Mr. 
Flower resided in London he was an avowed 
Unitarian, and his daughters regularly attended 
Unitarian places of worship, generally at the 
Grayel-pit Chapel, Hackney. Their father was 
warmly interested in Mr. W. J. Fox’s lectures, 
and when the new chapel at South-place was 
erected, his daughters were regular attendants 
on his ministry, and were regarded by all who 
conversed with them as advanced Unitarians. 
They never joined the Baptists, nor even at- 
tended their ministry. Their father was never 
baptised, but attended the worship of the 
General Baptists because they were Anti-Tri- 
nifarian,” 


On Sunday last the venerable Rey. Dr. Pea- 
body occupied Mr. Clayden’s pulpit at the Free 
Christian Church, Kentish-town, and to-morrow 
the Rev. Dr. Edward Everett Hale will preach 
in the same place in the morning. Dr. Pea- 
body’s discourse was a vigorous statement of the 
doctrine of Forgiveness. We hope our friends 
who are able to do so will avail themselves of 
the opportunity, probably the only one, of 
hearing Dr. Hale. It may interest some of our 
readers to know that his daugbter is an exhibitor 
in this year’s Academy, and that she hag a 


system—established principally by the action 
of Dissenters—by which Catholics, who did 
not use board-schools, but maintained their 
own, had to pay for both. The argument is 
more specious than sound. It may be a very 
good one for justifying Catholics in witholding 
support from their own schools, but it does not 
justify them in being relieved from supporting 
the schools of the nation. The Church was not 
a national one; the people had no voice in its 
management; it had exclusive privileges, and 
only persons of one creed had rights within it. 


a burden upon others. The pledge is both un- 
scriptural and heretical, and it is a deadly sin 
to sign it.” It is not always easy to under- 
stand what a Bishop means by oracular 
Episcopal utterances. The temperance pledge 
is “not scriptural.” Well, railways and steam- 
boats and the electric telegraph are not scrip- 
tural, but we presume that the good bishop oc- 
casionally avails himself of these and other ad- 
vantages of modern civilisation. ‘Tender con- 
sciences fear to break the pledge,” and so often 
sacrifice their health, and entail a burden upon 


The case is different in the schools; all forms of | others—we presume in the shape of doctors’ 


belief are capable of being represented, Catholics 
ag well as Protestants. 

A RECENT convert to Unitarianism in the 
United States, a Mr. Wilson, has been preaching 
a sermon in which he called Paul “ the Barnum 
of Christianity.” Tor this the Christian MRe- 
gister very properly takes him to task, and 
expresses a wish that ‘“ converts from Orthodoxy 
would take a thorough course at Cambridge or 
Meadville, and thus become well acquainted 
with the Unitarian method before taking posi- 
tions in Unitarian pulpits.” We cordially echo 
this desire, and believe that for minister and 
congregation much bitterness of feeling and 
misunderstanding might be avoided if, in this 
country, congregations would make it a sine 
qua non that their ministers should have had 
some previous training in Unitarian thought 
and culture before election to the responsible 
duties cast upon them. It is a matter which 
rests entirely with the congregations. In many 
cases the desire to be broad and liberal leads 
them into mistakes, the results of which are not 
easily set right. 


In “ Natural Religion” the author of “ Hece 
Homo” tells a story to the effect “that the 
theophilanthropist, Larevelleré-Lepeaux, once 
confided to Talleyrand his disappointment at 
the ill-success of his attempt to bring into 
vogue a sort of improved Christianity, a be- 
nevolent rationalism which he had invented to 
meet the wants of a sceptical age. ‘His pro- 
paganda made no way,” he said. “ What was 
he to do?” heasked. The ex-bishop politely 
condoled with him, feared it was a difficult task 
to found a new religion, more difficult than 
could be imagined, so difficult that he hardly 
knew what to advise! “Still”—so he went on 
after a moment’s reflection—* there is one plan 
which you might at least try; I should recom- 


portrait “on the line” in the principal room. 


‘Tun Roman Catholics of this country are 
agitating for being relieved from paying the 
School Board rates. They argue that School 
Boards and Roman Catholics stand much in 
the same relation to each other as Church 
rates and Dissenters formerly did. Dr. 
Vaughan, the Bishop of Salford, preaching at 
Liverpool last Sunday, took this view, adding 
that Dissenters thought it a great hardship that 
they should have to contribute to a Church 
which they did not use; yet we had now a 


mend you to be crucified and to rise again the 
third day.” 


To-morrow there is to be held what used to 
be called the aggregate meeting of the London 
Sunday-schools. -Instead, however, of the 
gathering being in one place it is to be held 
in three different centres, Hampstead, Hssex- 
street, and Stepney. This is a great pity. 
The main object and purpose of these meet- 
ings was to bring together into one focus all 
the London schools, so as to give the encourage- 
ment that meeting ew masse naturally excites. 
A tripartite gathering is not the same thing at 
all. It is said that there is not one of our chapels 
large enough to hold all the children ; that may 
be a reason for not taking all the little ones, but 
not for division. We have heard it said that a 
suggestion that the gathering should take place 
at a central chapel or institute, in which on 
former occasions very large gatherings have 
been held, was declared against on the ground 
that the weekly services usually conducted there 
do not meet with the approval of some 
Unitarians. - If this be so, we can only say 
that such an objection is tle quintessence of 
silliness, to use no stronger term. ‘The infor- 
mation comes to us on good authority, but we 
hope that far more utilitarian considerations 
prevailed when the decision was made. In 
any event we wish the day may be a fine one 
for those who attend what we fear must now be 
called the Disintegrated Meeting of Sunday 
Schools. 


Tus Bishop of Lincoln, writing to the Mayor 


of Grimsby on the temperance question, says 
the temperance pledge is not Scriptural. “ It 
undermines the Godhead of Christ, and he who 
takes the pledge and breaks it weakens the bands 
of society. ‘Tender consciences fear to break it, 
thus often sacrificing their health and entailing 


bills and the other expenses of the imaginary ill- 
nesses occasioned, as the bishop seems to im- 
ply, by a scrupulous observance of the laws of 
temperance. It would have been more to the 
purpose if the Bishop had dwelt upon the fear- 
ful misery and ruin brought not only upon in- 
dividuals, but upon families and society by the 
demon of intemperance; but dealing with the 
argument on its own ground, the bishop seems 
to have forgotten that the Temperance pledge 
is not an irrevocable vow, and that under medi- 
cal advice alcohol may be taken as a powerful 
medicine, if not as food. We were at a loss to 
understand at first how the pledge can under- 
mine the godhead of Christ, and be “ heretical ” 
as well as unscriptural. On further reflection 
we remember that the Bishop isa High Church- 
man of the most pronounced character. ‘The 
bread and wine administered in the Hucharisti- 
cal sacrifice are to him veritably and in deed 
the body and blood of the incarnate God. Those 
who object to receiving the wine are therefore 
“denying the Lord who bought them.” It is 
clear as the light of noon-day; the Temperance 
pledge not only “ weakens the bands of society,” 
but ‘‘undermines the godhead of Christ.” It 
inust be so, because a bishop says so ; but then, 
on the other hand, what says the Bishop of 
Exeter, who is a pledged abstainer? While the 
Licensed Victuallers pass a vote of thanks to 
the Bishop of Lincoln for his encouraging pro- 
test, we beg leave to suggest that if there is 
any “deadly sin” in the matter it is not in 
signing the pledge, but in opposing a movement 
which is conferring so great a benefit on every 
class of society. 
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The following are the list of Candidates who 
have passed the recent Examinations :— 


M.A. EXAMINATION. 
Brancu I.—Classics. 
Wallis, J. E. P, (Gold Medal).—St. Cuthbert’s Col- 
lege, Ushaw. 
Adler, E. N.—University College. 
Dixon, H. N.—Christ’s College, Cambridge, 
Walker, S. §.—Corpus Christi, Cambridge, and 
Private study. 


Branenw IIl.—Mental and Moral Science, Political 
Philosophy, History of Philosophy, and Political 
Economy. 

Evans, D. 'T.—New and University Colleges. 

Le Tall, B. B.—University College. 

Todhunter, W. A.—University College and Private 
study. 

Shakespeare, J. H.—University and Regent’s Park 
Colleges. 

Stephenson, J.—Richmond College and Private study, 

Brown, I’. H.—University College. 

} Heather, W.—Cheshunt and University Colleges. 
Rawlings, H.—University College. : 


D.Sc. EXAMINATION. 
Brance V.—Organic Chemistry. 
Rennie, HE. H.—M.A. Sydney, Royal College of 
Chemistry and Private study. 
Thresh, J. C.—Private study. 


Brancu VI.—Electricity. 
Treated Experimentally. 
Barfield, 8S. G. H.—Private study. 


Brancu X.—Comparative Anatomy. 
Tovey, A. E.—University College. 


Branon XIII.—Systematie Botany. 
Hartog, M. M.—University College, London, and 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 
INTERMEDIATE LITERATURE EXAMINA- 
TION, 
Nicolle, W., M.A—New College and Private study. 


N.B,--The bracket denotes equality of merit. 
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Rebrews, 


The Doctrine of the Cross. By the Rev. B.S. 
Scrymgour. London: George Bell and 
Sons. 1882. 

After reading a chapter or two of this book we 
found that he who would understand it must 
possess metaphysical tastes, habits, attitudes 
and endowments almost equalto those of the 
writer, which are very considerable; and feeling 
ourselves very inferior to him in these particulars 
we hesitated to go on lest we should misappre- 
hend him in some points or other. We think it 
very likely that we have unwittingly done so; 
for in addition to the inherent difficulties of the 


subject matter there are the difficulties of the 
author's style, which is a little pedantic and 
fashioned with a view to elegance rather than 
clearness. His sentences are not long and 
twisted, and his grammar (if one supplies a few 
wanting commas) is not confused. There is a 
condensation and compactness in his aphoristic 
expressions which make them look round and 
neat; but they are as hard as stones, and some- 
times almost as opaque. Itwould be a relief to 
the reader to have a little of the common earth 
of language mixed with this granite. Now and 
then, however, it must be confessed that the 
granite sparkles with beauty; wisdom shines 
out of the obscurity. The title of the book 
“ Doctrine of the Cross” is applicable to only a 
small portion of it near the end. More than 
half the volume contains no reference whatever 
to Christianity or the Cross. It is an elaborate 
subtle metaphysical inquiry into the im- 
manence, controlling and creative power of ideas, 
purpose, law, organic adaptation, conflict of 
ideas, community of consciousness, ascent to the 
idea of a Creator, &c.; and itis not until we get 
beyond the one hundredth page into the fifth 
chapter that we have any mention of Christ and 
Christianity at all. To us it seems that the 
doctrine of the Cross, which is only a symbol of 
sorrow and suffering in general, inflicted and 
endured for a holy and generous purpose, is not 
so very mysterious a matter as to require to be 
preceded by all this elaborate metaphysical in- 
quiry into the origin and function of ideas. 

Our author, if we understand him rightly, is 
emphatically an Idealist, and not a Materialist. 
He seems to accept evolution so far as relates to 
outward changes effected by transforming law; 

‘but higher than evolution he places develop- 
ment, which affects inwardly what the other 
affects outwardly. There must be a movement 
of idea before there can bea change of form. 
This, in some respects, is not unlike the 
philosophy of Hegel, who resolved everything 
into a process of thought, and considered ideas 
as much concrete realities as anything else; 
and in the last chapters of the book which re- 
present Christ as the highest standard of refer- 
ence there is some littler esemblance to Schleier- 
macher. Ifthe real in nature be studied with 
the full energy of the whole mind, it will, we 
think, ere long, suggest the ideal. The natural 

will lead in time to the recognition of the spiri- 
tual or supernatural. The merit of the Baconian 
method is not in its completeness and sufficiency, 
but in its beginning in adaptation to human 
capacity at the right end. It advances from 
the little to the great, from the near to the re- 
mote, from the seen and temporal to the unseen 
and eternal. In the Creator’s method we 
suppose that ideas preceded facts or concrete 
forms and were not generated out of them; but 
in all human inquiries as to the divine methods 
it is safer, we think, to begin with the facts and 
outward forms; to probe and analyse them and 
to find out if possible the divine ideas behind 
them. For ourselves, though believing in the 


priority and superiority of ideas over substance 
—of spirit over matter; we do not quite approve 
of matter being regarded as unreal and spirit as 
alone real. Why not regard both as real, assign- 
ing, however, the higher rank to spirit, and the 
suberdinate rank to matter? Could not a per- 
fect heavenly reality create aless perfect earthly 
reality P an eternal reality a temporary one? 
a changeless reality an evanescent one? 
‘Arve not our frail bodies in which our souls 
work realities in their kind and degree? And 
does not the mysterious and awful discipline of 
human life consist as much in the pressure and 
influence of the lower realities on the higher as 
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of the higher on the lower? Do not our bodies 
in their varying conditions of health and disease 
largely contribute to the formation of character 
for good or for evil? The spirit is noi only 
often “subdued by what it works in,” but 
sometimes turned aside in the direction of its 
activities, and made to fall downward for a 
while instead of rising up. In this struggle 
victory at last will remain with the higher 
realities, but meanwhile the lower have their 
dangerous work to do. Action and reaction, 
give and take, blow for blow, influence for 
influence—such is the struggle of human life 
—such the means by which we are disciplined 
for life in a higher world. Shail we say that 
the nobler elements in this conflict are real and 
Lee elements unreal? Are they not both 
rea 

In his apparent tendency of mind to regard all 
souls as parts of an ultimate one and destined 
to realise what he calls a “community of con- 
sciousness,” which we suppose meang a min- 
glng of all the waves of life in one sea, our 
author seems to doubt (if we understand him 
rightly) whether there can be a plurality of 
separable beings in the spiritual world. But 
why notP All souls are nourished, educated, 
expanded, uplifted, beautified by one great 
Spirit who is over all supreme. He is perfect; 
but all other spirits may possibly retain their 
differences and distinctions and remain perhaps 
through all eternity progressive and happy 
though incomplete and unfinished in endow- 
ments and power. ‘To our thinking it seems 
necessary for harmony in the spiritual world 
that one star should differ from another star in 
glory, though all may be glorious. In the 
Father’s house are many mansions and probably 
not all alike. On earth we find that people 
with very close similarities of capacity, taste 
and temperament, do not coalesce into the 
happiest and most permanent friendships. 
They do not refresh each other by variety. 
But in the after-abode of our spirits, if there is 
to be a real ‘‘ communion of saints” there must 
be a variety of them. Truth and beauty, how- 
ever, must characterise them every one. 

The main purpose of the metaphysical and 
philosophical part of this book is, as we under- 
stand it, to show that thought is really distinct 
from the outward world of life, and that thought 
is the common property of humanity and the 
ruling power of all outward things. But in the 
ideal world as in the natural and material, there 
is, according to this writer, strife and conflict, 
no one idea, as we apprehend it, thoroughly 
harmonising in all respects with other ideas. 
To transcend this antagonism one must ascend 
from the bondage of the temporal to the freedom 
of the Eternal. Wemust reach to views of such 
breadth and altitude that they shall embrace 
all smaller views. We must recognise a com- 
mon over-ruling spiritual purpose in all the 
variations of life. ‘This central dominant 
authority is the Ethical Idea. Its purpose is 
to maintain the unity of spiritual life, to estab- 
lish the universal and to recognise the sym- 
pathetic action and reaction between all living 
things—a general elementary consciousness. 
In this view it would seem that everything is 
conscious, all nature is conscious. ‘This idea, 
then, of spiritual community is supposed to be 
the calming, moderating power over the conflict 
which we observe when standing on less elevated 
regions of thought. Having reached this all- 
embracing idea of unity we come into commun- 
ion with God the Father of spirits, and escape 
the limitation of lower ideas. 

The conception of God the Father leads the 
mind of the writer to Jesus Christ, whom he 
regards, in common with many others, as the 
first and only being in human form who held 
such close communion with God as to enable 
him to perceive an essential unity, and to say, 
“Tand my Father are one.” We have not a 
word of objection to all or any of the terms of 
honour, reverence, gratitude, and love bestowed 
on Jesus of Nazareth. He deserves them all. 
We only say that, in our view, the author sub- 
stitutes imagination for proof when he asserts 
that this one glorious and beautiful specimen 
of a holy man, dedicated to heavenly things, 
was the first and the last and only one that ever 
revealed the love of God in a divine message to 
this erring world, and brought life and immor- 
tality to light. There have been many Christs 
in the history of humanity—a few conspicuous, 
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many obscure. They have not all been equal 
In purity and elevation of character, or extent 
of influence, or amount of endowment, but all 
have helped, under God, to spiritualise mankind 
in some degree, and to diminish the sins of the 
world. ‘The reedeming influence of spirituality 
and holiness came into the world thou- 
sands of years before Christ, and will come 
through various media thousands of years 
after. It is a “rain that raineth every day.” 
We do not see any necessary logical con- 
nection between these two chapters about Christ 
and the previous metaphysical reasonings of 
this volume. ‘The expression of Jesus, “I and 
my Father are one,” may indeed be made to 


harmonise with that idea of “ community of 
consciousness”? about which the author has 
been arguing; but beyond this single phrase, 
we do not see one word of necessary connection 
between the Christianity of the last chapters 
and the philosophy of the preceding ones. At 
the same time, there is no antagonism. 

We hope some of our readers will procure 
and study this volume. They will have very 
hard work; but we think there will be found 
something in the end to make it worth while. 
The author is a vigorous, earnest thinker, and 
a highly cultivated scholar. The “dust of the 
schools” unfortunately hangs about his style, 
but by-and-by, probably, this will be brushed 
away, and we shall then have from his capable 
pen something clear as well as profound. 

K. A. 
A New Commentary on the Gospel According to 
Matthew. By Edward Byron Nicholson, 
M.A. London: OC. Kegan Paul. 1881. 

Writers on theological subjects are very much 
given to declaring that their works are “ written 
in the interest of no particular sect or party,” 
but so far as we know it has been reserved for 
Mr. Nicholson to urge it as a recommendation 
to a commentary on part of the Bible that it 
1s characterised by “the strictest avoidance of 
all expression or implication of any theological 
opinion.” Ag Mr. Nicholson evidently regards 
the main questions of the higher criticism as 
matter of theological opinion, it is obvious that 
the limitation by which he seeks to make his 
book “deserving of acceptance to students of 
the most diverse views” requires that he should 
expound a book without “ expressing or imply- 
ing” any opinion as to the mode or purpose 
of its composition, the relation in which it 
stands to history, the truth of its several state- 
ments, or the meaning of its most important 
and characteristic passages. Within the limits 
he has thusimposed upon himself Mr. Nicholson 
has done some careful and useful work. Readers 
who have not access to Lightfoot, Schoettgen, 
&e., will find a fair amount of illustrative 
matter from Jewish sources collected in Mr. 
Nicholson’s notes, and his practice of inserting 
the approximate date of every Rabbi to whose 
sayings he refers cannot be too highly com- 
mended. Simple and obvious as this duty is, 
it has hitherto (for traditional reasons which 
explain but do not justify the fact) been almost 
universally neglected. Disputed readings are 
discussed with care; and a fairly successful at- 
tempt is made to lay the main principles of 
textual criticism clearly before the mind of the 
unlearned reader. 

The merits of the work, however, are neces- 
sarily overbalanced by the defects of its initial 
conception; and in the passages we have con- 
sulted we have found no such exceptional 
raster within the narrowed field to which the 
author has confined himself as would be needed 
to secure a permanent place to his work amongst 
the popular aids to the study of the Bible. 
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The Modern Review. James Clarke and Co. 
The July number of this valuable Quarterly 
well keeps up the reputation it has gained. The 
articles are written by men of high reputation 
in their respective departments, only one of 
whom is connected with the body of Liberal 
Nonconformists, by whom the Review is mainly 
supported. : hae 
Dr. Reginald Lane Poole opens with a critical 
paper on “The Book of Wisdom,” the most 
valuable and interesting of apocryphal books, 
all of which have been unduly neglected by 
Protestant narrowness. ‘This particular book is 
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especially valuable as illustrating the growth of | distinct styles, the style of his youth and the 
the logos idea and the subsequent personification | style of his age. The elastic style of fresh 
of the Word. energy, born of his long devotion to Nature’s 

Tennyson’s “Despair” is the subject of a|own rhythms, and the style of gracious and 
fine essay by the Rev. Charles Shakespeare, a| stately feeling, born of his benignity, of his 
well-known Broad Churchman, who points out | deep-set, calm sympathy with homan feeling — 
that two extreme types of belief are presented in| the style of ‘The Solitary Reaper,’ and the 
this “dramatic monologue,” Calvinism and|style of ‘Devotional TIncitements.’” Mr. H. 
Agnosticism, extremes which “exist in_ their Schiitz Wilson brings to a conclusion his 
naked horror, although the true character of| charming sketch in the bye-ways of history of 
each, and of Calvinism in particular, is veiled in “Blizabeth Stuart, Queen of Bohemia,” the 


these latter days.” i 
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The Essayist well points | greatest of whose many misfortunes was that 
out that the Calvinistic dogma predisposes men | she was born of the worthless Stuart family, 
to welcome any philosophy which clears it outof|and that her brother, the sainted martyr, 
the way, and that men like Hume and the two | Charles I., was as incapable as his father of 
Mulls, like the late Professor Clifford, and even clear and noble action. The romance of his- 
so calm a thinker as Herbert Spencer, betray the | tory still regards with interest the nea! 
repellent influence of those misconceptions of God | story of the lives and misfortunes of Hlizabet 
and of Christ which hav erendered their atti-} and her weaker husband, Frederick, the Elector 
tude towards religious faith studiously neutral, |} Palatine. Dr. EH. A. Abbott follows with the 
when not overtly hostile. first part ofan elaborate dissertation on 
M. Ernest Fontanés, the eminent liberal|“ Justin’s Use of the Fourth Gospel,” which 
pastor of Havre, in a long and able article on maintains, in reply to the general conclusion of 
“The Religious Situation of France,” shows | Orthodox Theologians, that there is not only no 
that that situation is a threatening one. “A evidence that Justin regarded the Fourth Gos- 
deadly struggle has been entered into between | pel as on the same level with the Synoptic 
Catholicism on the one hand, which has gone | Gospels, but that there is ample evidence that 
bodily over to Ultramontanism, and the most | he placed it on a lower level, and did not accept 
thorough-going free thought on the other.” M.|it as authoritative and apostolical. It is in- 
Fontanes allows what we have more than once| teresting to observe that Dr. Abbott makes 
remarked, that the Protestant Church in France considerable use of treatises on the Fourth 
has not exercised any powerful attraction on| Gospel by Professor James Drummond, of 
that part of the public which Catholicism has re- | Manchester New College, and Hzra Abbott, 
pelled. The French mind has no sympathy with|of Harvard College, and also of Norton’s 
Bibliolatry or Puritanism. It needs more colour, | “Genuineness of the Gospels.” Finally we 
life and warmth than Protestantism, and for our| have a fine but too long poem by the Hon. 
own part we do not hesitate to avow the con- | Roden Noel on “The Temple of Sorrow,” sug- 
viction that if the natives of the South generally | gested by the recent disaster in the Ring 
are to be saved from a desolating unbelief, it|Theatre, Vienna ; and “Notes and Discus- 
will be by a reformed Catholicism, retaining all the | sions,” comprising valuable essays on “The 
elements of artistic beauty and universality in} Law of Parsimony and the Argument of De- 
the old religion and worship, and not by any of|sign,” by the Rev. C. C. Coe, in reply to an 
the ordinary forms of Protestantism: Liberal | article in Nature by Dr. Romanes, and “The 
Christianity, were it not for its unfortunate | Origin of the Name Jehovah,” by the Rev. T. 
traditional’ connection in France with the|Tyler. The “Notices of Books,” always a full 
Huguenots, and in England with the Puritans | and valuable feature, are by the Revs. T. Tyler, 
and Dissenters, might have supplied all that the | Hstlin Carpenter, C. B. Upton, E. M. Geldart, 
higher spiritual thought and intelligence of the | H. Shaen Solly, P. H. Wicksteed, R. B. Drum- 
age are vaguely longing for. mond, J. E. Odgers, Mr. H. M. Baynes, and the 
“ Charles Darwin, his Life and Work,” is a| Editor. 
most interesting summary of the great natu- ana ee 
ralist’s remarkable career, by Dr. W. B. Car-| The Nineteenth Century. Kegan Paul and Co. 
penter, who writes from intimate personal| The Contemporary Review. Strahan and Co. 
knowledge, and, of course, entire scientific sym-| The two monthlies between them have five 
pathy with the now accepted doctrine of De-| articles bearing on the question of Home Rule 
velopment. Referring to the atheistic character | in its various aspects, a fact which shows that, 
which “Orthodox” theologians were fond of | whether we like it or not, this question will have 
attributing to Darwin’s views, Dr. Carpenter | to be taken into account in the practical politics 
reminds us that the outcry they raised “afforded | of the near future. In the Nineteenth Century 
another proof of the narrowing and perverting | Professor Goldwin Smith strongly denounces 
influence of any dogmatic systems which men|the “ Home Rule Fallacy,” and exposes what 


nuinber. 
article is the very valuable paper by Professor 
Monier Williams on 
Teaching,” which in a brief space gives a great 
amount of most interesting information, and is 
characterised by a liberal spirit towards the 
greatest of the non-Christian religions. The 
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political articles in the Nineteenth Century are, 
“the Caucus and its Critics,” a vigorous reply 
by Mr. F. Schnadhorst to Mr. Marriott’s unwise 
article in the 
Political Hpithets,” a characteristic paper by 
Mr. G. J. Holyoake, bearing upon Parliamentary 
manners of the present day as well as upon the 
ethics of controversy generally; and “ Civil 
Service Examinations,’ by Mr. W. B. Scoones, 
relating rather to the machinery of political 
Government than to party politics. 
temporary we find no other political article, 
unless the paper on “ South Africa,” by Sir D. 
Wedderburn, M.P., can be classed under that 
head. It is an interesting sketch of scenery, 
travel, and social life, and only incidentally bears 
upon vexed questions of politics. 


previous number, “Theory of 


In the Con- 


Theology is not strongly represented in either 
In the Nineteenth Century the chief 


“ Muhammad and His 


writer comes to the conclusion that “a vast 
moral chasm must ever separate Muhamma- 
danism and Christianity—an impassable gulf 
which is never likely to be bridged over.” 
Singularly enough, he adds that “a strict 
Trinitarian Christian would at the present time 
have less difficulty in coming to terms with 
Hinduism than with the religion of Muham- 
mad.” The reason is obvious. Notwithstand- 
ing “ the monstrosities of Hinduism” and “its 
hideous idolatry,” he “might find under its 
broad, all-receptive roof doctrines not out of 
harmony with his own fundamental dogmas of 
a Trinity in Unity and of divine Incarnation 
and Atonement.” There is no reason to suppose 
that the learned Oxford professor is indulging 
in sareasm at the expense of the most sacred 
dogmas of his Church, but.it looks very much 
like it. The curious “Apologue” by J. H. 
Shorthouse, founded upon the chances of a 
game of cards, is a little difficult of compre- 
hension, but its apparent object is to show that 
there is a power above the world by which Law 
is abrogated, and the apparent cause of its iron 
necessity is changed ; but that it is after all an 
insoluble problem “ whether Law is the result 
of Intellect, or Intellect of Law. In the Con- 
temporary the Bishop of Carlisle contributes an 
elaborate paper on “ Law, Physical and Moral,” 
which we have analysed elsewhere. Professor 
Blackie discusses ‘The Greek Article in the 
Revised Version,” maintaining that the trans- 
lation is “largely disfigured by want of sense 
and want of taste,” while it has done good 
service by bringing prominently before the pub- 
lic some dozen passages which were either liable 
to be misunderstood or whose force was weakened 


pledge themselves to uphold,” and he adds that 
“the melancholy story of the slanderous attacks 
which were made on the greatest interpreter of 
the ‘Order of Organic Nature’ who has ever 
stood between its Author and Man, ought to be 
remembered as a lesson to the Theologians for 
the future. No one has now ventured to throw 
a stone at Darwin’s grave; since for any one to 
do so would bring down upon him general con- 
demnation. The revolution in the public feeling 
of this country, which has been silently and 
almost insensibly gomg on, but of which his 
departure from among us has brought out the 
manifestation, has been a surprise no less to 
his friends than it must have been to his former 
opponents.” Referring to his personal character, 
Dr, Carpenter says :—‘ Those who knew Charles 
Darwin most intimately are unanimous in their 
appreciation of the unsurpassed nobility and 
beauty of his whole character. In him there 
was no ‘other side.’ Not only was he the 
Philosopher who has wrought a greater revolu- 
tion in human thought within a quarter of a 
century than any man of our time—or perhaps 
of any time—and has given what is proving 
the death-blow to Theological systems which 
had been clinging yet more tenaciously about 
men’s shoulders because of the efforts made to 
shake them off; but as a Man he exemplified in 
his own life that true religion which is deeper, 
wider, and loftier than any Theology.” 

We must pass rapidly over the remaining 
articles. Wordsworth’s ‘Two Styles” is a fine 
piece of literary criticism, by Mr. R. H. Hutton, 
who points out, and illustrates his thesis by 
copious quotations, that “ Wordsworth had two 


he regards as a mischievous interpretation of 
the example of the Canadian Confederation. 
The Earl of Belmore, in an article entitled 
“Fair Play to Landlords,” does not make out 
a very strong case on behalf of that suffering 
class who have had their innings for several 
centuries, and have been the main cause of all 
the evils with which Ireland is afflicted, ruling 
her in the spirit of a dominant caste seeking 
their own selfish advantage only, and as a 
necessary consequence, losing the very thing 
which they sought. ‘“ With the Emigrants ” is 
a graphic and often pathetic account by Mr. J. 
H. Tuke of the benevolent labours he has 
undertaken in Connemara as the administrator 
of a fund raised by an influential committee in 
London. It is noteworthy that his article, al- 
though written without any partisan purpose, 
indirectly shows that most of the calamities he 
describes are traceable to the dominant land- 
lordism in the form in which it has hitherto 
existed. In the Contemporary we have “ Home 
Rule From an English Point of View,” by 
Albert V. Dicey, the object of which is to show, 
in reply to Mr. Justin McCarthy, that any 
system of Home Rule or Federalism is at 
least as much opposed to the interests of Great 
Britain as would be the natural independence 
of Ireland; and “ The Financial Aspect of Home 
Rule,” a pithy article by the economist, Mr. M. 
G. Mulhall, who shows in a formidable array of 
figures that if we grant the Irish people Home 
Rule it will not cost us more than a penny in 
the income-tax, and that the incidence of taxa- 
tion in Ireland is double what it is in Great 
Britain, and must be lightened. The other] 


and obscured in the Authorised Version. Inthe 
article on “The War of Creeds in America,” 
a non-resident American gives a rapid sketch of 
the controversy created by the appointment of 
Dr. Newman Smyth—the Robertson Smith of 
America—to the vacant theological chair of the 
eminently orthodox school of Andover. ‘The 
American controversy, like the Scotch, as the 
writer well reminds us, “ will not be a vain one 
if it teaches the churches the nature and 
necessity of progress in the comprehension 
and the methods of the presentation of 
divine truths,” and he adds:—*It is far more 
important to gain this knowledge than it 
is to decide whether a certain presentation 
of the doctrine of the Atonement is logical or 
nebulous and poetical.” Under the same head- 
ing we may group “ The Pilgrimage to Kevlaar,” 
a graceful poem by Emily Pfeiffer, suggested by 
an incident related by Heine; and, on account 
of its moral and social bearings, the useful paper 
by Ellice Hopkins on ‘‘ The Industrial Training 
of Pauper and Neglected Girls.” The remaining 
articles in the Contemporary are “ Austhetic 
Poetry—Dante Gabriel Rossetti,” an apprecia- 
tive criticism of the recent poet-painter, by 
Principal Shairp; “On the Conservation and 
Dissipation of Energy,” a scientific essay by 
Professor Balfour Stewart; “The Turning Point 
of the Middle Ages,” the first part of an histo- 
rical essay by W. S. Lilly; and “ Contemporary 
Life and Thought in France,” by G. Monod, 


simist and the optimist views. 


who holds in a tolerably even balance the pes- 
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The remaining articles in the Nineteenth Cen- 
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tury are “The Proposed University of Music,” a 
brief paper by Sir Julius Benedict, who begins with 
the gratifying observation that “thereis no reason 
why, with certain favourable conditions, and a 
proper amount of energy, England should not 
become the first musical, as it is the first poli- 
tical, country in the world; ” “The Climate of 
Town and Country,” by Professor Frankland, 
- who commands our entire sympathy in the war- 
fare he is waging against the twin Smoke and 
Fog fiends; ‘“ Electric Light’and Force,” a scien- 
tific essay by Viscount Bury, who reports in a 
very striking way the latest achievements of 
the marvellous science of electricity ; and finally, 
* A Note on Thought Reading,” by Professor 
Donkin, an article which in comparison with the 
others seems tous but shallow trifling with a 
subject which has not even the merit of being 
amusing, and borders closely on the confines of 
mischievous folly. 
Both the Reviews this month seem to be of 
very equal interest and value. 


Short Notices. 


The Entire Evidence of Evangelists and Apostles on 
Future Punishment and Immortal Life ; with Critical 
Notices of Purgatory. Those who Sleep in Jesus, Gospel 
for the Dead, and Universal Restoration. By W. 
Griffith. (Eliot Stock, 1882.)—This is the lengthy 
title of the second edition of a book not at all of 
the scholarly kind, the chief merit of which is that 
it strongly opposes the old dogma of Eternal 
Punishment, while advocating the theory of Con- 
ditional Immortality, and annihilation of the im- 
penitent with which the names of the Rev. Edward 
White, R. W. Dale, S. Minton, and many other 
once orthodox diyines are now associated. The 
second edition is greatly enlarged, and based on the 
Revised Version of the New Testament. 

Beauties and Frights. By Sarah Tytler. (London : 
T. Fisher Unwin.)—This is a second edition of a 
book of sketches of girls’ lives, which we have 
already favourably noticed in these columns. 

Bonnes Bouches ; a Collection of Recipes of Choice 
Dishes of various Nationalities. By One who has 
Tested Them. (London: Remington and Co., 1882.) 
—This is a collection of receipts, collected in many 
countries, for the preparation of dishes, &c., of 
rather more recherché character than found in 
ordinary ‘‘ cookery books. A clever cook could 
glean much from it, and, with ample material, 
could not fail to please the most fastidious. Per- 
haps the most useful portion of the book is a 
chapter on nursing, with special recipes adapted to 
the preparation of food, &c., for invalids, 


The Mlaguzines. 


Frazer’s Magazine continues the capital story of 
adventure on the sea, entitled ‘The Lady 
Maud.” Principal Shairp brings to a conclusion 
his valuable historical sketch of St. Andrew’s, under 
the title of ‘‘The Earliest Scottish University.” 
There is a pleasant story of Italian life, entitled 
“Goneril;” and the veteran poet, R. H. Horne, 
contributes a long and powerful poem, entitled 
© Soliloquium Fratris Rogeri Baconis.” ‘ Apollo 
the Fiddler” is a delightful paper, by Vernon Lee, 
on artistic anachronism apropos to Raphael’s well- 
known picture. ‘‘Athelston; a Northern Sketch,” 
is a pleasant description of raral life and scenery 
of the class made so popular by Mr. Richard 
Jefferies. The only remaining papers, which are 
of a graver character, are ‘‘ The Lord of the World,” 
a description of the Juggernaut worship, by Mr. 
W. Simpson, with illustrations of the hideous idol ; 
and “ The Irish Difficulty,” by a foreign Liberal, 
who reasons strongly against repeal of the Union. 

The Sunday Magazine has for its frontispiece, 
under the heading ‘‘ Our Principal Contributors,” 
a fine photograph of the Rev. J. G. Wood, the well- 
known naturalist and popular lecturer and essayist. 
George Macdonald continues his popular story 
“Weighed and Wanting,’ and Sarah Doudney 
begins a new story, entitled ‘‘ What’s in a Name?” 
which looks attractive. Among other contributions 
are ‘“‘A Thieves’ Supper,” a striking account by 
Hesba Stretton of a recent meeting in Drury- 
lane; ‘‘Dr. John Brown,” a pleasant sketch of 
the genial author of ‘“‘ Rab and his Friends,” by the 
Rey. W. Dorling; and the always interesting 
“« Sunday Evenings with the Children,” by the Revs, 
Dr. A, MacLeod and B, Waugh. 


DHE EN -Q 0-f RE R; 


The Magazine of Art has for its frontispiece 
‘Prince Charlie’s Parliament,” the striking picture 
by Mr. W. B. Hole, A.R.S.A., exhibited at the 
Royal Scottish Academy this year. ‘The English 
Claude” is an illustrated sketch with a fine portrait 
of Richard Wilson, with two engravings. Among 
the other articles, all of which are exceedingly well 
illustrated, are ‘Canterbury Cathedral,” by the 
Rev. Professor Bonney; “ The Portraits of Francis 
I.,” by Richard Heath; “An Ancient Picture 
Gallery,” by A. 3. Murray, who gives illustrations 
from vases, gems, and frescoes; ‘‘ The Thames and 
its Poetry,” by Andrew Lang; ‘‘ Byways of Book 
Illustration : Jacob Oats,” by Austin Dobson; and 
“Current Art,” with engravings of some of the 
principal works in the Academy this year. 

Good Words continues the two serial stories, 
“The Golden Shaft,” by Charles Gibbon—a tale 
of Scotch life—and “ Kept in the Dark,” one of 
Anthony Trollope’s wire-drawn love stories. Dr. 
Walter C. Smith gives a delightful sketch of 
‘Dr. John Brown,” with a good portrait. Mr. 
A. J. C. Hare continues his pleasant sketches of 
travel under the heading “Sicilian Days,” de- 
scribing Palermo and its neighbourhood. ‘ Social 
Plagues” is an almost too life-like eketch by 
Professor Nichol of the multifarious correspondents 
who worry a busy man of letters. Among the 
remaining articles are two on different branches of 
popular science, ‘Recent Advances in Photo- 
graphy,” and ‘ Raindrops, Hailstones, Snowflakes,” 
by Professor Osborne Reynolds. The recent num- 
bers of this excellent periodical are hardly quite 
equal to the average. 

Journal of the National Indian Association is note- 
worthy for the contributions from native writers. 
In the present number we have interesting and 
valuable articles entitled ‘An Explanatory View of 
Hindoo Customs,” by J. N. Mitra; ‘The Spoilt 
Boy,” a tale of Indian life by Tekchand Thakur ; 
‘* A Legend of a Learned Hindoo Lady,” translated 
from the Bengali; and ‘‘ The Chandrat, or the New 
Moon Evening,” by Rustum Ranina. 

The Field Naturalist and Scientific Student. 
July. Manchester: Abel Heywood.—This is the 
second number of yet another addition to the now 
numerous magazines devoted to natural history, 
and one likely to compete excellently with those al- 
ready in the field. On the whole, its contents are 
attractive to young naturalists, but the editor will 
do well to guard against occupying his space with 
dry-as-dust matter. The articles on pages 28-29 
suggest the caution. We notice that the Rev. E. 
M. Geldart has contributed sparkling little bits to 
this and the first numbers. 

Cassell’s Family Magazine continues the two 
serial tales ‘‘No Proof,’ and ‘Was it Wise to 
Change?” Among other papers, all readable and 
instructive, are “The Englishman at Home in 
Paris,” by a late resident; ‘‘ Collecting Butterflies 
and Moths;” ‘ Rowing for Girls,” which is strongly 
recommended ; ‘‘ How to Pronounce Welsh Names,” 
which gives a useful lesson for tourists in Wales on 
the apparently unpronounceable; ‘ Vegetables as 
Health Preservatives,’ by the Family Doctor; ‘‘ A 
Summer Camp Meeting in America,” by Catherine 
Owen; and ‘“‘An Egyptian Wateringplace,” by M. 
L. Whately, who cannot persuade us to go there 
just at present, 

We have also received from Messrs. Cassell :— 

The Bible Educator, edited by Dean Plumptre, 
Part LY. 

The New Testament Commentary for English 
Readers, edited by Bishop Ellicott, Part XXVIII. 

Cassell’s Illustrated Universal History, Part X. 

The Family Physician, Part XXX.; and 

Foxe’s Book of Martyrs, Part I. of a reissue of 
the handsome illustrated edition of an unhistorical 
and sectarian work, 


———+—_—_ 


Literary dlotes. 


A pouitican journal in the Arabic language has 
been started in Paris. Its title is Kwbek-el-Cherg 
(the Morning Star). 

Dr. W. G. Wann, formerly of Oxford University, 
and the author of the ‘Ideal of a Christian 
Church,” died on Thursday week a Hampstzad. 

ARRANGEMENTS have recently been made by the 
Holy Synod of the Russian Church for the trans- 
lation of the whole Bible and of several service- 
books into the Lettish and Esthonian languages by 
competent scholars. 

Tur death is announced of Dr. Ernst Anton Max 
Haas, Assistant in the Department of Printed Books 
at the British Museum. Dr, Haas, who was only 
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in his forty-eighth year, was Professor of Sanskrit 
at University College. 

We learn from the Unitarian Chronicle and Index 
of Belfast that a gratifying tribute has been paid 
to a minister of our body, the Rey. George Hill, 
late Librarian of the Queen’s College, editor of the 
‘“* Montgomery Manuscripts,” and author of “ The 
MacDonnells of Antrim” and ‘The Plantation of 
Ulster.” Mr. Gladstone, in recognition of hig 
literary services, has requested, in the most flatter- 
ing terms, his acceptance of £200 from the Royal 
Bounty Fund. The communication is esteemed by 
the reverend and learned gentleman as conferring a 
higher honour, owing to tha gracious manner in 
which it was made than the intrinsic value of the 
gift, unexpected as it was. 

Messrs. TRuBNER have just issued a new edition 
of Professor F, W. Newman’s ‘*The Soul: its 
Sorrows and its Aspirations,” which first appeared 
in 1849. 

An exhibition is now opened- at Buda-Pesth, in 
the Academy of Science, of ancient Hungarian 
books and MSS. Here is to be seen the oldest 
known specimen of Hungarian writing, a “ prayer 
for the dead,” preserved in a Latin codex of the 
thirteenth century. Among the books are sixty- 
three from the celebrated library of Matthias 
Corvinus, including those restored by the late 
Sultan. 

Mr. Paul Tunanz, of Princetown, New Jersey, 
who made a fortune in business at New Orleans, 
has given £400,000 for the erection and endow- 
ment of a college in that city for teaching 
languages, literature, science, and art. Its benefits 
are to be confined to the white race. 

Proressor Monier Wiuutams has been elected 
an honorary member of the American Oriental 
Society. 

Mr. Wattrr Besant is stated to be the author 
of the clever novel, ‘‘The Revolt of Man,” which 
was published some short time ago. 

Mr. Swinpurne’s new volume poem, “ Tristram 
of Lyonesse, and other Poems,” has just been pub- 
lished. The Academy says that it is dedicated, in 
a very touching sonnet, to Mr. Theodore Watts, 
written on the third anniversary of the day when 
the two went to live together at Putney. In his 
Songs to and about Children the poet strikes a new 
note which will, we venture to say, win back to him 
those early admirers who have not been able to 
follow him in all his later work. 

Dr. ForcuHamuer, the son of the celebrated 
German Orientalist, has in the press at Rangoon a 
work on the old Talaing inscriptions, This work 
will be an important contribution to the history of 
the writings and spread of civilisation in ultra- 
India. 

Tue Parkes Museum is about to be removed 
from University College to premises more suited 
for the purposes of display and instruction. 

Our friend Miss Janet Humphreys is contribut- 
ing a series of four interesting papers to All the 
Year Round on Thomas Bodley and the Bodleian 
Library, 


Brruincoam.—Mr. E. T. Russell, at present 
minister to the Leicester Domestic Mission, has 
been appointed to the post of Minister of the 
Church of the Messiah Mission to the Poor, Law- 
rence-street, in this town, vacated by the death of 
the Rev. John Wilson. 

SunpDERLAND.— On Sunday, July 2, the annual 
sermons were preached by the Rev. W. H. Channing, 
B.A., who attracted large audiences to hear him, the 
chapel being well filled both morning and evening. 
Many were present from other churches in the town, 
and readily gave expression to the delight with 
which they had listened to the inspiring discourses 
On Monday the annual tea and sale of work were 
held in the Mart, when a much larger company than 
was expected sat down totea. At seven o’clock a 
public meeting was held in the chapel, but the 
attendance was discouragingly small, Mr, Channing 
was unable to remain for this meeting, but an 
excellent address was delivered by Mr. G. Lucas, of 
Darlington, on the works and influence of Dr. 
Channing. Resolutions of thanks to the preacher 
on the occasion, to visitors, to the ladies for their 
valuable services in connection with the tea and 
sale of work, to the choir, led by Miss Hemsley, 
and to Mr, Elliott, the chairman, were spoken to by 
Messrs. Councillor T. Johnston, J. Fothergill, G.S. 
Stirling, J. Street, J. Metcalf, James Watson, W. 
Potts, F. Brown and W. Hemsley. The certain re- 
sult of these meetings will be to soften or remove 
prejudices against Unitarianism and to relieve the 
congregation from all debt. 
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Our Contemporaries. 


THE SALVATION ARMY. 


The Spectator, referring to the discussion in 
the Canterbury Diocesan Conference last week 
as to the possibility of co-operating with the 
* Salvation Army,” writes : 


Nothing seems to us more dangerous, or dubious 
in its moral character, than the attempt artificially 
to adapt the religious convictions and modes of ex- 
pression which are most natural and appropriate to 
our own minds and natures, to the supposed, or 
even to the real, needs of multitudes in a very 
different state of mind. Where reserve is natural 
and fitting, the resolve to break through that re- 
serve deliberately in crder to become more useful, 
is far too apt to end in artificial mannerisms and 
even in insincere melodrama. May not the question 
what can it profita man to gain the whole world 
and lose his own life, be appropriately so inverted 
in relation to this subject as to put it thus,— 
Whether it be possible for a man who loses in any 
degree the sincerity and simplicity of his own 
religious life, to gain either the whole world, or any 
substantial part of the world, to true religion, by 
that sacrifice of sincerity and simplicity? Cana 
man whose nature revolts against rant and religious 
parade, as something altogether incompatible with 
what is most spiritual, force himself, even for the 
good of others, to organise rant and religious 
parade, to really good effect? Is nct the sacrifice 
of instinctive delicacy in these matters fatal to the 
genuine religious influence of those who do force 
themselves to sacrifice it? Must not ostentatious 
sensationalism in religion be left to those to whom 
it is, in some sense, really natural,—in whom it in- 
volves no sacrifice of instinctive delicacy? The 
false key-note soon makes itself audible, even to 
the multitude. 


THE LORDS AND THE OATH. 


Alluding to the debate in the House of Lords 
on the Duke of Argyll’s Bill, the Times says 
that unbelievers—not, perhaps, of the aggres- 
sive type to which Mr. Bradlaugh belongs, but 
of that which is mildly called “agnostic,” are 
not by any means so rare as the Archbishop of 
Canterbury seems to believe. If any such 
should be returned to a future Parliament they 
are not at all unlikely to make it a point of 
honour or of conscience to raise the question 
which the House of Lords has now done its 
best to force to a decisive issue. If the matter 
had been allowed to rest, they might have been 
content to take the oath in their own sense and 
say nothing about it, so long as no questions 
were asked. But now that they are told, on the 
authority of the House of Lords, that the oath 
is meant to exclude them, they wil] almost feel 
bound to protest againstit. The constituencies, 
indeed, will probably force them to do so, not, 
of course, because the constituencies have any 
love for infidels as such, but because, as Lord 
Shaftesbury frankly said in the debate on Lord 
Redesdale’s Bill, they have a growing dislike for 
tests and for all authority in matters of opinion. 
Thus the whole question is a good deal wider 
and more important than anything which merely 
concerns Mr. Bradlaugh. But even if it con- 
cerned Mr, Bradlaugh alone it would not be one 
to be lightly treated. It cannot be left in its 
present state. Itis at least as inconvenient that 
the law should exclude a particular individual— 
which is all that it does or can do at present— 
as that it should be altered in order to admit 
a particular individual. No constituency will 
be deterred from electing an infidel for its repre- 
sentative by the fact that Mr. Bradlaugh is not 
allowed to take his seat. What the House of 
Lords has really done, therefore, is to demon- 
strate the futility of any attempt to remove by 
ieee the difficulty created by Mr. Brad- 

augh. 


NATURAL RELIGION, 

The Literary World, reviewing the new work 
by the author of “ cece Homo,” writes :— 

Science—this is the drift of the book before us— 
has disproved the supernatural. Existing creeds, 
therefore, and the Bible itself, have become * archaic 
in form.” ‘They remain true only in ‘‘ substance or 
as presenting grand outlines of truth.” But science 
might be reconciled to them if the necessary modi- 
fication were made in the mode of their acceptance. 


THE INQUIRER. 


Both the Old Testament and the New,” says the 
author, ‘lose that appearance of obsoleteness 
which ecclesiastical formalism has given them, and 
stand out as true sacred books and classics of man- 
kind, so soon as in the former Nature is written for 
God, and in the latter Humanity for Christ.” We 
are hardly entitled to say that the author for him- 
self, and as an expression of his own belief, would 
substitute Nature for Jehovah, and Mr. Harrison’s 
elaborately extolled Humanity for Christ. On this 
point we decline to pronounce. What admits of 
no dispute is that he believes science to insist upon 
such concessions, and that he thinks them not too 
high a price to be paid to induce men of science to 
co-operate in establishing the Church of Civilisa- 
tion. Here, then, weltake our stand. The obstacle 
at which we have arrived is formidable enough to 
defeat the whole scheme. Not only the clergy of 
all denominations, but the entire body cf those 
who worship God in England, would shrink with 
positive horror from the alterations proposed, 
They do not worship nature, but God; they do not 
worship humanity, but Christ. If it were conceiv- 
able that such a Church as this author dreams of 
should be set up in our island, the first result would 
be an exodus therefrom of every religious man, 
woman, and child in England. How many Comtists 
and men of science would remain in it we shall 
not undertake to say, but our firm persuasion is 
that they could cross the Channel in a very small 
ship. The whole project melts away like the fabric 
of a vision. 

But many of the suggestions contained in this 
volume may be of use to religious persons, and 
especially to the ministers of our various denomina- 
tions, as enabling them to realise the position in 
which they stand to men of scientific culture, and 
to apprehend what it is in the knowledge and 
experience of the age that may be advantageously 
combined with the religion they preach. The 
author insists much upon what we acknowledge to 
be a highly important truth—namely, that religion 
is not an inorganic thing, crystallised or congealed 
once for all, and henceforward immutable, but a 
living thing and a growing tuning. ‘If the Eternal 
revealed Himself,” he says, ‘‘ between Moses and 
Christ, surely He has not ceased to reveal Himself 
since the time of Christ.” Certainly not. The 
Christianity of the present day ought to be wider 
than the Christianity of the early ages. But we 
maintain that Christianity and religion can never 
develop, can never genuinely grow, into a denial 
that God is alive, into a belief that Christ has 
passed into annihilation. Such a development is 
like that of very old and dying trees, They put 
forth a few green leaves, they have bark that seems 
to cover solid trunks; but they are hollow, they 
have no pith; when the wind blows strongly, they 
fall and reveal the deception. 


WILLIAM GEORGE WARD. 
The Spectator writes :— 


On Thursday, July 6, there died at Hampstead 
one of the most notable of the Anglican seceders 
who followed Dr. Newman to Rome,—one who was 
degraded by the University of Oxford for his Ro- 
manising views, and whose book, on ‘ The Ideal of 
a Christian Church,” was formally condemned 
there. ‘Ideal Ward” was, consequently, his Ox- 
ford nickname; ‘Squire Ward” was his title in 
the Isle of Wight, where he had estates; ‘* Dr. 
Ward” was the description by which he was best 
known to the Catholic theologians; while his 
friends knew him simply as Mr. Ward. Oddly 
enough, each of the names applied to bim by com- 
parative strangers represented something really 
characteristic in him, and something also that was 
almost the very antithesis of that characteristic. 
There was an ideal element in him, but much more 
that was in the strongest sense real, not to say 
realistic. There was something in him of the bluff 
and sturdy manner of the English Squire, and yet 
nothing was more alien to him than hunters, 
hounds, partridges, and stubble fields, There was 
a good dealin him of the theologian and the doctor, 
but yet any ono expecting to find the rarified at- 
mosphere of philosophical and theological subtlety 
would have been astonished to find how substantial, 
not to say solid, theological and philosophical pro- 
positions became in his hands. 

For many of the latter years of his life Mr. Ward 
had the opportunity of comparing his own deepest 
convictions with the convictions, or no-conyictions, 
of many of the ablest doubters of the ago, He 
was one of the founders of the now deceased Meta- 
physical Society, where he met Anglican Bishops, 
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Unitarians, sceptics, physicists, journalists, all sorts 
of thinkers, on perfectly equal terms; and probably 
no one amoung them knew what. he thought so well, 
and made it so distinct to his brother metaphysi- 
cians, as Mr. Ward. ‘There, indeed, he was “ Dr.” 
Ward, and his position as a Doctor of Theology, 
with adegree conferred by Pio Nino, gaye him a 
position hardly inferior in professional weight as 
an authoritative Catholic divine to that of Cardinal 
Manning himself. And no man in the Society tas 
more universally liked, The clearness, force, and 
candour of his argument made his papers weleome 
to all,—for in that Society nebulousness was almost 
the rule, weakness chronic, and inability to under- 
stand an opponent’s position, rather than want of 
candour, exceedingly common, The present writer 
well remembers the dismay Dr. Ward caused 
amongst the Experience School of philosophy by a 
paper on ‘‘ Memory,” in which he maintained that 
unless you had at least one intuitive faculty, unless 
you had an absolutely intuitive certainty that the 
absolute asseverations of memory were indisputably 
true asseverations, not only the experimental philo- 
sophy, but all philosophy, all coherent thought, 
becomes impossible at once :—‘‘ You are hearing at 
this moment,” he said, “the last word of the 
sentence, but how do you know the other words of 
which if is composed? Simply by remembering 
them.” ‘‘ Unless you assume that memory is to be 
trusted, you cannot understand the meaning of a 
single sentence which is uttered; nay, you cannot 
so much as apprehend its external, bodily sound,” 
That fell like a bombshell among the antagonists of 
intuitive certainty. And yet no one took more 
pains to understand the school of Mr. John Stuart 
Mill, or received more full recognition from that 
school, as meeting their philosophy fairly, and face 
to face, than Mr. Ward. From the time, indeed, 
that he ceased to become a regular attendant at the 
Metaphysical Society, the Metaphysical Society be- 
gan to lose its interest, and to drop into decay. 
Such was the attractive power of at least one strong 
and definite philosophical creed. 

Tt is well known that Mr, Ward, though an ardent 
disciple of Dr. Newman’s, did not in his later years 
belong to the same school of ecclesiastical thought. 
Indeed, he was amongst the strongest of the so- 
called Vaticanists, as it was natural he should be; 
while Cardinal Newman belonged to the school 
which dreaded premature definition, not to say even 
over-definition. But it would be a great mistake to 
suppose that Mr. Ward did not up to the last 
cherish the deepest admiration for his old leader, 
which, whether in public or in private, he hardly 
found enough opportunity to express. His mind, 
indeed, was one of the most modest, as well as of 
the most grateful to those from whom he had learned 
anything, with which the present writer ever came 
in contact ; and to Cardinal Newman Mr. Ward al- 
ways seemed to feel that he owed his intellectual 
life, To represent him as in any sense estranged in 
spirit from his old master by his ecclesiastical 
differences of opinion, is one of the greatest blunders 
which have ever been current in the theological 
world. His friendships were unusually deep and 
tender, and the tenderness of his love for Dr. New- 
man is amatter of which all his friends had the 
fullest and the most absolute knowledge. To nota 
few in various communions his friendship will be a 
very great and keenly-felt loss. For ourselves, we 
cannot but wonder whether Mr. Ward’s theological 
beliefs are more or less definite now than they were 
a few days ago. We suspect less definite. 


THE WIBBERT LECTURES. 
The Jewish Chronicle writes :— 


The publication last week of Professor Kuenen’s 
Hibbert Lectures may be almost said to mark a 
development in the general religious tone of edu- 
cated society in England. The Professor, as our 
readers will remember, presides over the theological 
faculty of Leyden University, and represents a 
school of students who apply to religion and its 
history the rigid laws of scientific criticism, The 
gubject selected for the course that has just been 
published was the development of Judaism, with an 
introductory lecture on Islam, and concluding ones 
on Christianity and Buddhism. The scientific 
temper of the volume, although it may not prove 
satisfactory to the orthodox, will in itself be no 
matter for surprise to any person acquainted with 
the progress made of late years by Continental pro- 
fessors of theology, Another fact to which atten- 
tion igs called on the title-page of the new book 
must, however, have been regarded with astonish- 
ment by many of our readers when it was first 
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brought to their notice some months ago. The 
lectures were delivered for the first time not in 
London, but at Oxford, where, in spite of some 
scattered evidence to the contrary, religious ortho- 
doxy still maintains its ancient hold. The singular 
fact admits of but one inference, It shows that a 
truce, which may perhaps be the preliminary of a 
permanent peace, has for the time been made in 
that ancient seminary of learning between the repre- 
sentatives of science and religion. And the lesson 
‘thus taught ought not to be lost upon us. Whoever 
amongst us takes the cowardly view that religion is 
really endangered by scientific investigation must 
admit that Judaism, together with Christianity, is 
placed just now in a perilous position. But the 
truly pious can never take such a view. They know 
that science is incapable of weakening their faith, 
and to offer her resistance when she claims to sub- 
ject religion to her scrutiny is to endow her with 
the fictitious strength that constant opposition ig 
sure to evoke in even the weakest foe. Oxford is 
determined not to fall a victim to any craven fears, 
and has thus evinced a wisdom which we should feel 
satisfied to see followed universally. 


THE FREE RELIGIOUS ASSOCIATION. 


Some time ago we recorded the withdrawal of 
the Rev. O. B. Frothingham from the presidency 
of this American association. The Christian 
Register now mention the withdrawal of hig 
successor in the following terms :— 


The withdrawal of Dr. Felix Adler from the pre- 
sidency of the Free Religious Association, and the 
reasons assigned for it, were not surprising to those 
who know Dr. Adler’s enthusiasm for practical 
ethical work. He has outgrown his interest in an 
association which exists rather for the discussion 
of theoretical problems than for the settlement of 
practical ones. It is interesting to observe the 
different angles at which Mr. Frothingham and Dr. 
Adler took their departure from this organisation. 
Mr. Frothingham was profoundly engrossed by the 
religious questions, and, while he maintained his 
presidency, emphasised the religious aspect of the 
association’s work. Professor Adler, on the other 
hand, sought to lay the emphasis entirely on the 
ethical basis—a position which we judge would not 
wholly have satisfied Mr, Frothingham. And now Dr, 
Adler withdraws, because he finds no answer to the 
question, “What living thing has emanated from 
the Free Religious ranks of this city for the past 
twenty years?” “Our religion,” continues Dr. 
Adler, ‘‘ must be a religion of life, and not of death, 
It must enter on some great work of benevolence, 
to show the spirit of religion.” Dr, Adler’s require- 
ment is a very reasonable one, While we may differ 
from him concerning the value of religious discus- 
sion and religious ideas, we believe the test he has 
proposed is one which may well be applied to all 
religious organisations, Christian or non-Christian 
—not as the measure of their absolute value, but 
as the best practical criterion of their success. It 
is a test which was applied at the very beginning 
of Christianity, and which it has accepted with 
more or less fidelity ever since. Whenever it has 
departed from this philanthropic ideal, it has laid 
itself open to merited reproach. It is a healthful 
sign of the direction which religious development 
is taking in our time that unprofitable dogmatic 


tests are yielding to those which are spiritual and 
practical. It is demanded to-day that every church 
shall be good for something. A hearty union in 
working for the elevation of humanity is the 
broadest plank in that platform of fellowship 
which is independent of all creeds. While we feel 
confident that no philanthropic work which rests 
on a purely ethical basis can be as helpful as that 
which is united to an inspiring religious faith, we 
cannot fail to recognise the excellent practical work 
which Dr, Adler’s society is doing in New York—a 
work which should provoke every languid, selfish 
Christian society unto similar good deeds, 


“ NATURAL RELIGION.” 


The Spectator, in an article suggested by the 
new work on “ Natural Religion,” by the author 
of “Hece Homo,” writes :— 


The object of his new effort is to show that, 
apart from what ho means by “supernatural reli- 
gion,” apart from all emotions excited by the belief 
in a God above and beyond Nature, apart from the 
emotions with which those who accept it regard 
miracle, apart from the emotions with which an im- 
mortal life for the individual after death is con- 
templated by the believer in that life, there exists a 
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large class of constraining religious emotions which 
may be so powerfully excited by purely natural ob- 
jects as to exert a very potent influence on life—a 
class of emotions, indeed, on the recognition and 
careful discipline of which the well-being of the 
human race practically depends, Nay, the author 
of ** Kece Homo ” goes beyond this. He holds that 
there is something which may be properly called 
natural Christianity, ag distinguished from the 
supernatural Christianity of the disciples of Christ ; 
and he means by natural Christianity, the emotions 
with which men regard an ideal humanity, when 
they shape themselves, and endeavour to make their 
brother-men shape themselves, to a human ideal 
that is far above the rules and standards of any ex- 
ternal law. The author of “Ecce Homo” is 
deeply convinced that not only do we throw away a 
very great reserve of power by branding as Atheists 
all those who do not confess a personal God com- 
municating with men and hearing their prayers, 
but that we waste power by not admitting as dis- 
tinctively Christian those who are always eager to 
enlarge and elevate the human ideal of character, 
and to judge human action rather by the sympathy 
of genius than by the cut-and-dried code of authori- 
tative custom. It will be seen, then, that there ig 
much in common between this able writer’s posi- 
tion, so far as he expounds it in his now essay, and 
that of Mr. Frederic Harrison and the Positivists, 
who appear to mean very much the same by the 
religion of humanity as the author of “ Eece Homo ” 
means by ‘natural religion” and “natural Chris- 
tianity.” Only, of course, to a writer who still 
asserts for himself the right to believe in a God be- 
yond Nature, and in a life beyond this life, and ina 
Christ who, so far as this essay goes, may really be 
believed by its author to have risen from the dead, 
“natural religion ” and “ natural Christianity ” re- 
present only a minimum of belief which he may 
hope and expect to see growing into something 
larger, whereas the Positivists place it before us as 
the most of a faith which human nature can possi- 
bly attain, and quite as much as it ought to desire, 
Now, the author of the book on natural religion does 
not follow them in this. He evidently realises to 
the full how wide is the difference between natural 
and supernatural religion, and go far ag we can 
judge, recognises to the full the superiority of, the 
latter, though he thinks that it often falls into 
grave errors to which the former ig not liable. Still, 
so far as the Positivist goes, the author of “Ecce 
Homo” goes with the Positivist, With the Posi- 
tivist, he maintains that there is something which 
amply deserves the name of a religion in the emo- 
tions which may be excited, and ought to be excited, 
by the spectacle of the universe around us, even as 
viewed by one who finds in it no excuse for passing 
on through Nature to One higher than Nature, or 
for passing on through mortal life to an immortal 
life behind the veil, or for passing on through hu- 
manity to a realised ideal of humanity, The author 
of ‘ Hece Homo” seems to us content to find a 
natural religion in that which is neither natural nor 
religious—not natural, because, in spite of the 
paradox, it is in the highest sense natural to man 
to lean on something beyond Nature; not religious, 
because religion means something which is binding, 
something which we cannot in our hearts defy ; 
and we can in our hearts defy any power which 
only threatens us with extinction, and does not 
threaten us with inextinguishable remorse, 


————_—_—_—_—_—_———————— 


West or Enauanp Pressyrerran Divines (1665). 
—The 227th annual assembly of this body took place 
at George’s Meeting, Exeter, on Wednesday week. 
The religious service was conducted by the Revs. 
W. EH. Mellone, of Devonport, and W. Sharman, 
of Plymouth ; the latter preaching the sermon from 


‘Ps. ccoxxxy. The usual business was then transacted 


and the funds distributed. It was also resolved to 
petition Parliament in favour of the “ Oaths Bill.” 
Mr. W. 8S. Mortimer was elected treasurer in the 
room of his late father, and the following resolution 
was, with much feeling, passed unanimously ;— 
“That this assembly desire to record their deep 
sense of their loss through the death of their es- 
teemed and highly honoured treasurer, Mr, W. 
Mortimer, and their vivid and affectionate remem- 
brance of his bright talents, his keen and noble 
enthusiasm, his warmth and generosity of heart, 
his devotion to their interests as an assembly, and 
his devotion to reason and freedom in religion, 
his refusal by word or deed to contradict the clear 
conviction of his mind.” Some conversation arose 
as to the means to be used for rendering the 
assembly more useful iv future, 
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TO THE EDITOR, 

Sir,—Will you permit me, through your 
columns, to call the attention of our liberal theo- 
logians to what promises to be a useful under- 
taking, which has just been commenced here in 
their service P I refer to the Theologischer Jahres- 
bericht, the first number of which hag just ap- 
peared, edited by Professor Piinjer, of this Uni- 
versity. The work is intended to supply a com- 
plete annual survey of all the principle theologi- 
cal works that have anywhere appeared during 
each year. In the Bericht before me for 1881 
the whole of the literature reviewed has been 
divided into eleven sections, and each section 
has been assigned to a distinguished expert in 
his department. The names of a few of these 
reviewers sufficiently indicate the value of their 
notices, as well as supply a guarantee of the 
thorough independence of their position. Pro- 
fessor Siegfried reviews the Old Testament lite- 
rature of the year, Professor Lipsius the dog- 
matic literature, and Professor Piinyer the philo- 
sophical literature connected with Theology, all 
three Jena professors, and men who havea name 
and fame in their respective departments. The 
literature of the New Testament ig treated by 
Professor Holtzmann, and Church history has 
been divided into three periods, the first period 
having been allotted by Professor Paul Béh- 
ringer, the second to Professor Benr ath, and 
the third to Dr. August Werner. Each expert 
not only gives a general account of the principal 
books he notices, but indicates the precise ser- 
vice to his branch of theological study which, 
in his opinion, it has or has not rendered. This 
is the special value of suchan annual survey, by 
Fachmanner, which the student of Theology 
will be particularly thankful for. Of course, 
English theological works find their place in the 
Review, but as the undertaking is new there are 
naturally many omissions, which will, however, 
be filled up in future numbers. I haye been 
glad to meet with a richly deserved incidental 
commendation of our friend Alexander Gordon’s 
“excellent articles on the Socini in the Theo- 
logical Review for 1879,” by Professor Benrath. 
I may add that the price of the Review (pp. 889) 
is eight shillings, J. Frep. Smiru, 

Jena, July 4, 


——6__—— 


AGNOSTICISM. 


TO THE EDITOR. 

Sir,—Mr. Jeffery’s letter in reference to Mr. 
Moncure Conway conducting services appears 
totally irrelevant to Mr. Dalby’s remarks. 

Mr. Conway conducts services in the interest 
of humanity, and does not pretend, with the 
self-sufficiency of some who preach and write 
on such subjects, to know all about the unseen, 
nor does he make pretence of influencing a 
power supposed to be all good; to obtain fine 
weather for the harvest, good health for those 
who neglect Nature’s laws, or moral strength 
for those who will not use the powers entrusted 
to them. Mr. Jeffery places great confidence 
in the efficacy of prayer; but is he aware that 
the average of life with sovereigns who are con- 
tinually prayed for is of less duration than any 
other.class of people? and the clergy who are con- 
stantly praying, and are supposed to lead holy 
and healthy life, do not appear to be—from 
statistics—specially protected. trees 

When will men recognise true religion in the 
life rather than in words, and aspiration for 
purer thoughts far more valuable than any peti- 
tion for extraneous aid P 


July 10. Aw Ageyostic. 


—_<—_— 
TO THE EDITOR, 


Sir,—I was glad to see Mr. Jeffery’s letter 
last week. If I did not mistake the drift of 
Mr. Dalby’s letter, or what might certainly be 
taken to be the drift of it, it appeared to be quite 
right that his letter should be challenged. The 
question is none of charity or courtesy, but one 
of simple fact; and it would be altogether mis- 
leading to pretend to ignore the difference be- 
tween Mr, Conway’s position and our own. The 
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Index writer saw this, and rightly noted it as a 
fact. We “call no man master,” not even Dr. 
Martineau ; but I have been recently re-reading 
the work, “Hours of Thought,” vol. ii., which, 
whilst it is one of the latest, appears to me at 
any rate to be also one of the ripest in wisdom, 
of the writings coming from that gifted mind; 
and l have been again impressed by what I 
must regard as its pronounced conservatism. 
Especially would I, in regard to the matter in 
hand, refer to the discourses, “‘ Christ the Divine 
Word,” and “The Prayer of Faith:” the last 
so peculiarly valuable in an age of scientific 
dogmatism like this. And this volume might, 
I presume, be taken as somewhat representative 
of the general faith of the Unitarian Church. 
There is simply a great gulf separating the 
writer of it from the agnostic. Whilst recognis- 
ing that we have an advanced party, it is, on 
the other hand, impossible not to recognise, as 
it appears to me the late Dr. Raleigh did re- 
cognise, the growing sympathy between at least 
a section of us and the more liberal wing of the 
Evangelical Churches. The Inde« writer got un- 
reasonably angry, but he at least accepted facts 
as such. Latcuvs. 
Hastings, July 12. 


_—>— 


TO THE EDITOR. 

Sir,—My letter to the Inquirer, to which 
Mr. Jeffery refers, was merely a statement of 
facts tending to show that Mr. Conway is ad- 
mired, esteemed, and sought as a co-worker by 
many Unitarians in this country. These facts 
Mr. Jeffery does not dispute, and I fail to 
perceive the relevancy of the theoretical ques- 
tions which they appear to have suggested to 
him. However, as the questions are put to me, 
I can only say in reply, that as Mr. Conway has 
conducted religious services in several Unitarian 
chapels in the provinces, and I have only heard 
him in one, I am not in a position to say what 
the general character of those services was. On 
that one occasion the service was similar to that 
which Mr. Conway conducts in South-place 
Chapel, and which Mr. Jeffery, who resides in 
London, has an opportunity (which many pro- 
vincial Unitarians envy him) of attending any 
Sunday morning. On the few occasions when 
I have attended that service I have not observed 
any substantial difference between it and the 
services conducted in the same chapel by Mr. 
W. J. Fox thirty or forty years ago; and the 
soundness of that gentleman’s Unitarianism is 
attested by the Rev. Robert Spears, whose in- 
teresting “Record of Unitarian Worthies” 
contains a highly eulogistic notice of Mr. lox, 
a short extract from which may gratify some 
of your readers. It is not more appreciative 
than other parts of the article, but is chosen as 
having some bearing on the questions under 
consideration. The author of the ‘ Record” 
says of Mr. Fox:—“ The language of hope and 
aspiration—which neither hatred nor slander 
could stifle—was alwayson his lips. In his chapel 
public spirit and every manly aspiration were 
associated with religious duty, and taught us 
part of its principles. The down-trodden found 
in him a man who cared nothing for power or 
wealth, or church etiquette (the italics are mine) 
—but only that wrong-doing should be boldly 
confronted and justice done. To the anxious 
inquirer after truth he spoke no word of bitter- 
ness, but bade him be of good cheer and live 
manfully.” 

TL beg to commend to Mr. Jeffery’s attention 
the biographical sketch from which these words 
are taken, and the impartial testimony which it 
affords to the excellences of that phase of 
Unitarianism formerly represented by Mr. Fox 
and now by Mr. Conway. G. B. Daxpy. 

July 10. 


—_e——_- 


SOPHIA AND SOPHROSYNE. 
TO THE EDITOR. 


Sir,—While fully in accord with the spirit of 
my friend Mr. Gordon’s excellent address to the 
students of the Home Missionary Board, I can 
hardly agree with him if he is correctly reported 
as saying that “sophia (wisdom) is not alto- 
gether either, etymologically or practically, dis- 
tinct from sdphrosyné (self-control). Practically, 
no doubt, there is a close connection and mutual 
dependence between them, but etymologically, 
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is compounded of the elements sao (whence 
sods for sacos safe, s0z0, L save, &c.), kin to the 
sow of sound the sa of sanus, &c., and phron, 
the form assumed in composition by phren the 
midriff, and hence by association, the mind. 
Sophrosyné therefore means “soundness of 
mind.” Sophia and sophos on the other hand 
are kin to the Latin sapiens, and lead us to the 
root sap, of which the primitive meaning appears 
to have been “taste or “relish.” I do not see 
how the two meanings are to be brought to- 
gether, nor are the former sufficiently close to 
tempt one to identify them. I cannot help 
thinking Mr. Gordon must have been inaccur- 
ately reported, for his personal accuracy on 
minutest points of scholarship is proverbial. 
KE. M. Geldart. 
3, Denbigh-villas, Lower Addiscombe- - 
road, Croydon, July 12. 


nein 


CARDINAL NEWMAN AT HOME. 
(From the Article in the Century by Mr. Kegan Paul.) 


Above the dingy streets of Birmingham, and 
within short distance of the open, still wild ard beau- 
tiful country, spread the broad roads of Edgbaston, 
with their wide gardens and villas, their shrubberies 
which sift the smoke, and in spring, at least, are 
bright with lilac and laburnum, The Oratory front- 
ing one of these roads, within sight of thickets and 
sound of singing birds, isan imposing brick build- 
ing, with spacious corridors and well-proportioned 
rooms within. Each Father has his own comfortable 
room, library, and bedroom in one, the bed within 
a screen, the crucifix above, and the prized personal 
little fittings on the walls. The library is full of 
valuable books, many of them once the private pro- 
perty of Dr. Newman, now forming the nucleus of 
a stately collection for the use of the community. 
The quiet men who share this home come and go 
about their several businesses —the care of the 
school, whose buildings join, but are separate from 
the Oratory proper, the work in the church, in hear- 
ing confessions, saying Masses, and preaching. 
In the house the long sowtane and biretta are worn ; 
to go abroad they wear the usual dress of the clergy 
in England. Perhaps it is the dinner hour, and the 
silent figures pass along the galleries to the refec- 
tory, a lofty room with many small tables, and a 
pulpit at one end opposite the tables. At one of 
these sits the superior alone, clad like the rest, save 
the red lines of his biretta, which mark his Cardi- 
nal’s rank, But among his children, and in his 
home, he is still more the superior and the father 
than a prince of the Church, Ata table near him 
may perhaps be a guest, and at others the members 
of the community, two and two. The meal is served 
by two of the Fathers, who take this office in turn, 
and it is only of late that Dr. Newman has himself 
ceased to take his part in this brotherly service, ow- 
ing to his advanced years. During the meal a novice 
reads from the pulpit a chapter of the Bible, then 
a short passage from the life of St. Philip Neri, and 
then from some book, religious or secular, of 
general interest. The silence is otherwise un- 
broken save for the words needful in serving the 
meal. Toward the end, one of the Fathers pro- 
poses two questions for discussion, or rather for 
utterance of opinion. On one day there was a 
point of Biblical criticism proposed, and one of eccle- 
siastical etiquette (if the word may be allowed), 
whether, if a priest called in haste to administer 
extreme unction did so inadvertently with the sacred 
oil set apart for another purpose instead of that for 
Uncetion, the act were gravely irregular. Each gave 
his opinion on one or other of these questions, the 
Cardinal on the first, gravely, and in well chosen 
words, Yet it seemed to the observer that while 
he no doubt recognised that such a point must be 
decided and might have its importance, there was a 
certain impatience in the manner in which he passed 


by the ritual question and fastened on that proposed 
from Scripture. After this short religious exercise the 
company passed into another room for a frugal 
dessert and glass of wine, since the day chanced to 
be a feast, and there was much to remind an Oxford 
man of an Oxford common room, the excellent talk 
sometimes to be heard there, and the dignified un- 
bending for a while from serious thought. 

agi Dr, Newman once took great delight 
in the violin, which he played with considerable 
skill, ven now the Fathers hear occasionally the 
tones awakened by the old man’s hand ring down 
the long gallery near his room, and know that he 
has not lost the art he loved, while he calms a mind 


sdphron, of which sophrosyné is the substantive, | excited from without, or rests from strenuous 
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labour in the creation of sweet sound. He is still 
a very early riser, punctual as the sun, still preaches 
often with what may be best described in words he 
has applied to St. Philip, “ thy deep simplicity.” 

The Cardinal has of late been engaged on a care- 
ful revision, in the light of modern researches, of 
his translation of St. Athanasius, with notes of 
gome treatises of St. Athanasius against the Arians. 
He regards this as the end of his life’s work—a life 
which is now appreciated and honoured not only by 
his spiritual sons, but by all fair-minded men of 
English speech. 

May he long remain in the possession of bodily 
ease and intellectual vigour! Long may it be be- 
fore any life of him has to be written! Till that 
day comes, when his loving friewds shall gather 
such private letters and memoranda as he may have 
desired should be given to the werld, he who would 
speak of Cardinal Newman is bound, whatever his 
sources of information, to trench but little on any 
but published matter. One paper, however, may be 
given which has not yet seen thelight. The follow- 
ing memorandnm was written in answer to an in- 
quirer, who wished to know the Catholic view on 
certain subjects, not in themselves the most import- 
ant, but which were at the time of interest to him, 
and each of which answered incidentally several 
other questions of the same sort. With these few 
words of explanation the following paper explains 
itself :— 


“ Very little has been formally determined by the 
Church on the subject of the authority of Scripture 
further than this, that it is one of the two channels 
given to us by which the salutaris veritas and the 
morum disciplina (in the words of the Council of 
Trent), which our Lord and His Apostles taught, 
are carried down from age to age to the end of the 
world, In this sense Scripture is the ‘ Word of 
God’—i.e., the written Word. 

‘“‘ There has been no formal definition on the part 
of the Church that Scripture is inspired. 

“Tt is defined that Almighty God is auctur 
utriusque Testamenti. I do not know of any de- 
finition that He is auctor omniuwm librorum which 
belong to each Testament. 

“ But it is not to be supposed that, because there 
igs no definition on the part of the Church that 
Scripture is inspired, therefore we are at liberty at 
once to deny it. 

‘1, First, St. Paul’s words cannot be passed over 
omnis scriptura divinitus inspirata, 

“2. Next, the very strong opinion on the subject 
of the early Fathers must be taken into account. 

“3, Thirdly, the universal feeling, or ppovnua, of 
the Church in every age down to the present time. 

“4, The consent of all divines, which, whatever 
their differences on the subject in detail, is clear so 
far as this—viz., that Scripture is true. This, 
when analysed, I consider to signify this, viz.— 
‘Truth in the sense in which the inspired writer, 
or, at least, the Holy Ghost, meant it, and means to 
convey it to us.’ 

“Thus, though it be not proposed to {us by the 
Church de fide that we should accept the doctrine of 
the inspiration of Scripture, only that we must 
accept all the Church teaches us to be in Scripture 
and teaches us out of Scripture, yet it is a matter of 
duty, for the first reasons I have given, not to en- 
courage, to spread, or to defend doubts about its 
inspiration. 

“Ag to the extent of its inspiration, I do not 
see that the Council of Trent speaks of it as the 
authoritative channel of doctrine in other matters 
than faith and morals; but here, besides the four 
considerations above set down, I would observe that 
it is often a most hazardous process to attempt to 
enunciate faith and morals out of the sacred text 
which contains them. It is not a work for indi- 
viduals, At last it has been felt and understood 
that faith and morals ure not involved in a doctrine 
which Scriptare seems to teach, that the earth is 
fixed and the sun moves over it. The time was 
necessary to ascertain the fact—viz., that the earth 
does move, and therefore that the Divine Spirit did 
not dictate these expressions of Seripture which 
imply that it does not, rather that He did not mean 
to convey that notion by these expressions. 

“Ag to the questions you put to me, Ido not 
see anything in the text of Scripture which obliges 
us, or even leads us, to consider the six days of 
Genesis i. to be literal days. 

“The literal accuracy of the history of Jonah, 
or that of Elisha, rests upon a different principle— 
viz., Whether miracles are possible, and to be ex- 
pected, I sce no difficulty in believing that iron, — 
on a particular occasion, had the lightness of wood, © 
if it is the will of God in any case to work miracles 
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—i.c., to do something contrary to general experi- 
ence. And while I say the same of Jonah and the 
whale, I feel the additional grave and awful hazard 
how to attempt to deny the history without irrever- 
ence toward the express teaching fof the incarnate 
God.” 

It would ill become me to dare to pronounce a 
critical judgment on Dr. Newman, except so far 


as such judgment is involved in any account of | 


‘the man and his works, The scales of compari- 
son at the disposal of the writer are too small 
to weigh and judge so great an intellect, such 
deep learning, such subtle literary skill, as is pos- 
sessed by Cardinal Newman. I can only say that 
during the last few months I have re-read a very 
large part of what he has written, always with 
fresh admiration, and even wonder, 

One word, however, may be permitted of Cardinal 
Newman, considered as a poet, in addition to what 
comes out incidentally in the foregoing sketch. 
If I have said nothing hitherto of his poetry, it 
js not that I am not unmindful of it. Who can 
forget that the lyric ‘“‘Lead, Kindly Light,” has 
found its way into almost every hymnal? Who 
can ignore the wonderful “ Dream of Gerontius,” 
in which the peaceful and beautiful side of the 
doctrine of purgatory is presented to all who can 
receive it? His poetry, however, is to be found 
chiefly in the beautiful thoughts scattered through 
his prose rather than in the form of verses. 
These have been the lighter flowers of his 
literature, and, graceful as they are, are not those 
by which he is to be judged. 

We suspect, however, that few who know the 
gravity and greatness of such a mind would have 
been prepared for the flower of religious fancy 
which broke forth in his ‘‘ Valentine to a Little 
Girl” :— 

“Tittle maiden, dost thou pine 
For a faithful Valentine ? 

Art thou scanning timidly 

Every face that meets thine eye ? 
Art thou fancying there may be 
Fairer face than thou dost see? 
Little maiden, scholar mine, 
Woulds’t thou have a Valentine? 


Go and ask, my little child, 
Ask the Mother undefiled : 
Ask, for she will draw thee near, 
And will whisper in thine ear: 
‘Valentine! the name is good ; 
For it comes of lineage high, 
And a famous family : 
And it tells of gentle blood, 
Noble blood,—and nobler still, 
For its owner freely poured 
Eivery drop there was to spill 
In the quarrel of his Lord. 
Valentine! I know the name ; 
Many martyrs bear the same, 

And they stand in glittering ring 
Round their warrior God and King,— 
Who before and for them bled,— 

With their robes of ruby red 
And their swords with cherub flame.’ 


Yes! there is plenty there, 
Knights without reproach or fear,— 
Such St. Denys, such St. George, 
Martin, Maurice, Theodore, 
And a hundred thousand more, 
Guerdon gained and warfare o’er 
By that sea without a surge. 


And beneath the eternal sky, 
And the beatific Sun 
In Jerusalem above, 
Valentine is every one ; 
Choose from out that company 
Whom to serve, and whom to love.” 


Tux pulpit of the Stockton-on-Tees Chapel will 
* be vacant at the end of September, the Rey. Hubert 
Clarke having resigned. 
Se ——ee— eee 


Houtoway’s Pitts.—Weary of life. Derangement of 
the liver is one of the most efficient causes of dangerous 
diseases and the most prolific of those melancholy fore- 
bodings which are worse than death itself. A few doses 
of these noted Pills act magically in dispelling low spirits 
aud repelling the covert attacks made on the nerves by 
excessive heat, impure atmospheres, over-indulyence, or 
exhausting excitement. The most shattered constitution 
may derive benefit from Holloway’s Pills, which will 
regulate disordered action, brace the nerves, increase the 
chergy of the intellectual faculties, and revive the failing 
memory. By attentively studying the instructions for 
taking these Pills, and obediently putting them in prac- 
tice, the most decpondent will svon feel confident of a 
perfect recovery, 


Aeligtous Intelligence, 


PRESBYTERY OF MUNSTER. 


The annual meeting of the United Presbytery (or 
Synod) of Munster was held on the 5th inst., at 
Stephen’s-green, Dublin. ‘The religious service was 
introduced by the Rev. D, D. Jurmmy, M.A., and 
the sermon was preached by the Rev. W. Wuirtz- 
teGGE, M.A., of Cork, from John iv. 24, ‘‘ God is a 
Spirit, &c.”” The concluding portion of the sermon, 
having an historical reference, may be interesting 
to our readers, and which we therefore subjoin :— 

This, then, I take to be in religion the one thing 
needful to worship God the Spirit in Spirit, and 
this, too, I claim to be, and to have been for genera- 
tions, the leading feature of our Non-subscribing 
Churches. ‘True itis we have not in this our little 
group of congregations been in the popular sense 
successful, We now number far fewer members than 
we did two or three generations ago, and so far as 
statistical tables can prove it we have gone down 
and our glory is: departed. But there are some 
facts impervious to statistics and of infinitely deeper 
moment than arithmetic can reach. What these 
are I need not recapitulate after having dwelt so 
long on the subject of my text. Who can number 
the hearts which the spirit has touched and kindled 
into flame with a live coal from the altar? And 
who can number the hearts which, though out- 
wardly belonging to the Church, the Spirit of God 
has failed effectually to reach, and which remain as 
cold and hard—as wordly, and as narrow in their 
sympathies and antipathies—as remote from the 
spirit as mere formalists and lip-worshippers can 
possibly be? No man can! And therefore the 
value, the vitality, the real success of a church 
cannot be gauged in the figures of arithmetic— 
they cannot be estimated by mortal man—they 
can be known oaly to Him who searcheth the heart, 
and from whom no secret is hidden. The influ- 
ences, too, flowing from our Free Churches in this 
land must be looked for not exclusively within the 
walls or the immediate locality of those buildings. 
If we should seek to form an estimate of our free 
teaching of Christianity—which I repeat defies 
arithmetic—we should take into our calculation the 
vast numbers, who, in the course of successive 
generations, having been spiritually trained in our 
little communities, emigrated in early manhood to 
remote quarters of the globe—bearing with them 
the precious seed of the word and sowing beside 
many waters. This we all know to have been 
frequently the fact in our own day and in our own 
congregations. 

What it has been in the generations gone by may 
be inferred from the following little episode—long 
familiar to myself—of which [ was reminded a few 
weeks ago by the gifted representative of American 
Unitarianism—the Rev. Dr. James Freeman Clarke. 
In the introduction to his sermon, preached before 
the British and Foreign Unitarian Association in 
London, he said :—‘‘ WhenI was a boy I had the 
range of an old library in a country house near 
Boston, in the United States. . . . The library 
belonged to my grandfather, James Freeman, the first 
openly avowed Unitarian minister in the Un 62d States. 
He was an unordained reader in the King’s Chapel, 
Boston, the first Episcopal church established in New 
England. He was converted to Unitarianism chiefly 
by intercourse with Mr. Haslitt, an English Unit- 
arian minister who paid a visit to the United States, 
bringing with him a bright eyed boy, afterwards so 
well known as the essayist. James Freeman an- 
nounced his new convictions to the proprietors of 
King’s Chapel, of whom the most orthodox, being 
Tories, had left the country during the Revolution, 
and those who remained agreed to reform their 
Liturgy by leaving out all allusion to the Trinity. 
Thus the first Episcopal church in New England 
became the first Unitarian church in the United 
States, and it has continued to be Unitarian down to 
this day. 

Now, to apply this interesting statement and to 
show its relation to my subject—the Mr. Hazlitt 
described by Dr. Clarke as an English Unitarian 
Minister was,more accurately speaking,an Irish Non- 
Subscribing Presbyterian Minister, born at Shrone- 
hill, co. Tipperary, inthe year 1737, He graduated in 
arts at the University of Glasgow, and after some 
years’ ministry in England settled at Bandon, co. 
Cork, in 1780, and became a member of the Pres- 
bytery of Munster. During his stay at Bandon he 
exerted himself on behalf of some American pri- 
soners confined in the neighbouring town of Kin- 
sale, and his manly and vigorous remonstrance 
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against the cruelties exercised towards them by the 
English soldierg produced a marked improvement 
in their condition. His own condition meanwhile 
among the rampant Tories of Bandon was rendcred 
extremely unpleasant. The consequence was that 
at the close of the war he emigrated to New York, 
His humanity had preceded him, and he was re- 
ceived with enthusiasm. The Assembly of the 
States General sent a deputation to invite him to 
preach before them. He stayed at Philadelphia 
fifteen months, and delivered a course of lectures on 
the ‘‘ Evidences of Christianity ” in the college. His 
heterodox opinions prevented his settlement at 
Boston as a minister, butin a short time he was 
instrumental in forming the First Unitarian Church 
in that town. During his stay of four or five years 
he published various tracts in support of Uni- 
tarian principles, and prepared the way for the 
shortly subsequent exertions of the banished 
patriot, Dr. Joseph Priestley. 

Now, here we have exemplified, in a very note- 
worthy instance, the influence put forth by our small 
body, the Presbytery of Munster. As clearly as cause 
and effect can be traced in the physical world—as 
clearly as any historical consequent can be evoked 
to its antecedent—so undoubtedly can the Presby- 
tery of Munster lay claim to have been, in the per- 
son of William Hazlitt, the Tipperary boy, the 
Bandon minister, the Missionary Church to 
America, a century ago. And when we contem- 
plate the results of that first planting of Unit- 
arianism in the United States—when we call to 
mind the splendid galaxy of preachers, poets, phi- 
losophers and philanthropists bearing the Unitarian 
name—when we recall the names of Freeman, 
Ware, Tuckerman, Channing, Dewey, Bellows, 
Parker and Freeman Clarke, of Longfellow and 
Whittier, of Lowell, Everett and Emerson—we may 
be allowed to thank God and take courage, feeling 
that we are allied in historical as well as in doc- 
trinal fraternity with a vast and growing Unitarian 
Church, whose roots are now deeply bedded in the 
free and fertile soil of America, and whose branches 
spread far and wide through all the English-speak- 
ing regions of the world. 


LEIPZIG UNIVERSITY. 
BY BISHOP JOHN F, HURST, 

Within the last ten years Leipzig has gone well 
to the front again. As recently as 1860 it was in 
the far background. It was the central hearth- 
stone of the highest and dryest Lutheranism. But, 
through some strange force, it began, in the seven- 
ties, to enlarge its scope, to draw away strong 
minds from other universities, to throw off its rigid 
confessionalism, and to establish itself on the 
broad basis of general theological culture. So to- 
day it is, in theology, far ahead of Heidelberg and 
Tiibingen, in the south. It throws Erlangen into 
the provincial ranks, It eclipses its nearest neigh- 
bour—dear, muddy, crooked, cobble-paved Halle ; 
and, now that the elder giants of Berlin are gone, 
it is in advance of even that youngest and proudest 
of the great German schools. Three years ago, 
when the summer semester was drawing to a close, 
it was my opportunity to linger awhile about the pre- 
cincts of the quaint main building and to drop in as 
a guest at now one and then another lecture-room, 
and spend an enchanted hour in listening to some of 
the newer men, who are making Leipzig the great 
thing it now is. One could not fail, however, to 
hear Kahnis, Luthardt, and some of the other men 
who stuck firmly to the old school before its trans- 
fusion of new life, and who themselves have been 
blessed with fresh youth by the touch of the latest 
men. 

The old quadrangle is a busy place in the fifteen 
minutes’ interval between the lectures. Every 
lecture begins a quarter of an hour after the even 
hours and continues three-quarters of an hour. So, 
when the clock strikes ten, or eleven, or any even 
hour, the doors fly open; the students and pro- 
fessors crowd out, pass each other rapidly, and 
spend the time, each in his own way, until the 
clock strikes the ended quarter hour, and then be- 
gins the lecturing of one hundred and sixty pro- 
fessors to the three thousand students. You can- 
not well resist the impulse to go up to the roster 
and see the last announcement. One is to this 
effect: “Herr Studiosus Friedrich Muth will de- 
liver a lecture on Mark Twain. Place: the univer- 
sity cellar, Ritterstrasse, 43, I, Guests are welcome 
and need no introduction.” Close by is a lunch 
stall—steaming coffee, many a link of literary 
sausage, beer in abundance, sandwiches, fruit, and 
whatever else can be caught up and eaten or drunk 
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n a few hasty minutes. Even those sprightly 
swallows and sparrows come out of their little 
hiding-places in the nooks of the gables, and fly 
about in multitudes, as if no place on this broad 
earth were so dear to them as the gargoyles about 
those dusky Kreuzgiinge of the old Leipzig Univer- 
sity. I cannot think of their cheerful chatter and 
fickle wings without applying to them the words of 
the sad Jane Carlyle to a ‘‘ Swallow Building Under 
our Eaves,” now first brought out of her portfolio 
by Froude, and a picture withal of her long martyr- 
dom : 


Thou too hast travelled, little fluttering thing— 
Hast seen the world, and now thy weary wing 
Thou too must rest. 
But much, my little bird, could’st thou but tell, 
I'd give to know why here thou lik’st so well 
To build thy nest. 


For thou hast passed fair places in thy flight ; 

A world lay all beneath thee where to light ; 
And strange thy taste. 

Of all the varied scenes that met thine eye— 

Of all the spots for building ‘neath the sky— 
To choose this waste, 


God speed thee, pretty bird ; may thy small nest 
With little ones all in good time be blest. 
I love thee much ; 
For well thou managest that life of thine, 
While I, oh! ask not what I do with mine! 
Would I were such ! 


Fricke is reading on the Epistle to the Hebrews: 
He is lean and small, with bald head, thin, pale 
fingers, soft and gentle voice, and a certain monas- 
tic calm, as if he might have just emerged from a 
copying cell in one of Charlemagne’s schools pala- 
tine. If I had not written this last sentence I 
should say there was something about him that re- 
minded you at once of our Dr. Era Abbott, him of 
the “‘ Bibliography of the Future Life,” of the New 
Version, of Harvard, and of the whole scholarly world. 
You soon forget this slight man in the fervour of 
his speech, He does not spend his whole time (as 
Messner, of Berlin, would do) in philological 
trifles ; but makes his text the framework for doc- 
trinal statement, His real theme is original sin, 
with Paul’s Hebrews as his means of illustration, 
Was Israel an unmitigated sinner? No, That 
people must be judged by its environments. There 
was a firm religious groundwork, and the formative 
force which came from it to Christianity will never 
lose its place of worth and power in our civilisa- 
tion. A sense of historical injustice to the Jew 
seems to animate Fricke just here, and in the fire 
of the moment he raises hig hands and brings them 
down again with a vehemence which makes one 
think of Luther, in his flight with Eck, in this 
same Leipzic, and in this same month of June, 
three hundred and sixty years ago. The hour 
strikes. No speech can hold the students. They 
screw up their inkhorns and soon are out of the 
room and the master’s presence. 

Lechler reads in the history of doctrine. He sits 
during the lecture, as, indeed, the most of the pro- 
fessors do. He has scant hair, an earnest manner, 
a clear voice, and a knotly, lumpy face, He wears 
a stiff white cravat, of the Old School latitude. His 
period is medisval, and his work ia a statement of 
the nature and validity of the sacraments, He 
traces with exqu'site skill the [rise of the wretched 
view, away back in those days, that the sacrament 
can save, apart from any faith, love, and general 
religious sentiment of the participant and recipient. 
Fora thorough handling of the gchoolman’s view 
of the saving efficacy of the sacraments it would 
be difficult to find a treatment of more grasp and 
strength than by Lechler. He just comes down 
upon it as if calmly pounding itinto fine dust. He 
makes but little reference to the continuation of the 
fallacy in our days, but believes what he says con- 
cerning the Middle Age men. One cannot help 
reading between the lines the glance of his rapier 
towards the Oxford theology of the Newman time. 

Luthardt is busy with ethics. He is something 
of a rhetorician, and still stands well at the outpost 
as a champion of advanced orthodoxy. His last 
ten years have been wearing on him; but he has 
still the same magnetic speech, enthusiasm, and 
hold upon his students, What is prayer? he asks, 
He who prays must keep his prayers together. It 
is often well to use the words of others ; but, 
whether those or your own, the soul must bear the 
business in hand. He who prays in public must 
have the prayers of Scripture at command, and now 
and then use the words which have been his friends 
for years, Prayer is going to God, and then talking 
with him, It is selfish to go to him on get occa- 
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sions only. We must have stated times, when no 
just pressure is upon us; and then, when the 
occasion is graye, we go as to a familiar friend, 
Men ought to pray three times a day: in the morn- 
ing, because of the new and uncertain day; at 
noon, when the heavy burden is on us; and 
then at night, when the hours are past and we need 
to thank God for helping us through all. Prayer is 
both conditional ;and unconditional. For some 
things we know our need, and that God wishes to 
give them ; for others there must be the recognition 
of his good pleasure. Can we pray for the dead ? 
Not strictly, for the relation to{God is decided in 
this life. But why not? asks Luthardt, We give 
the body to the ground, and is it not natural that 
we commit the soul to God? Suppose we do con- 
sider the life as all over, is God displeased that we 
ask his blessing on the soul still? It may be hypo- 
thetical and problematical; but it is just one of 
those things in which we err on the safe side when 
we pray over our beloved dead. Very telling is 
Luthardt’s way of showing that the Moravian con- 
ception of prayer is a mistake, in that it brings 
Christ so near as to leave the Father away; while 
that of the rationalist is just as far wrong, as it 
reverses the order. The whole Trinity must be in- 
voked, at one and the same time, as equally near 
and operative in résponse to prayer, 

When Luthardt finishes, you feel that you have 
been looking ata picture. He holds you from the 
first syllable to the last. He gives you time to 
think as he moves on and appeals to the heart as 
fully as to the understanding. The beautiful deep 
red rose which he held in his hand when he began 
his lecture has not once been laid down, It 
threatened to break or fall or lose some of its 
leaves now and then, in the fervour of the 
speaker; but it has escaped all accident and, 
now that the lecture is over, he carried it out 
with him, 

Delitzsch the elder is getting aged. His hair is 
white and his voice weak. He reads closely and 
looks out of the window at intervals, as if to rest 
himself. His lecture is a picture of Jerusalem in 
the ancient times and its relation to the world, As 
a specimen of scholarly word painting his whole 
Vortrag is rich in the extreme, He seems to forget 
the new-and-old Leipzig where he is, and to be away 
back in the early days, when Jerusalem first lifted 
its head above the average Jewish village and began 
to gather to itself the spiritual forces which have 
made it what it is, or, rather, what it was. He is 
at home in its winding streets, describes the 
progress of the first temple and then the next, 
shows you the panorama of its tragic life, and 
introduces you, one by one, to the men who 
have ruled it by the sceptre of the sword or 
their thought. 

The good and now declining Delitzsch has the 
rare fortune of seeing his son coming to take his 
place. Here he is, Friederich by name, in one of 
the smaller rooms, a brusque and plodding young 
man, working his way patiently toward the front. 
In style he is of the new generation, not clad in 
the traditional black, but in light grey, with hair 
parted in the middle of his round, full head, and 
cheeks aglow with burning health and enthusiasm, 
He is somewhat in his father’s line of work, only 
more purely philological. His themeis Assyriology. 
He has his full manuscript before him, some terra 
cotta images and figures spread upon his table, 
and some old parchment sheets, full of inscriptions. 
These latter are for the students to look at and 
gather inspiration from, as object lessons by which 
to take hold of his text. Now and then he leaves 
his seat, and writes in the Assyrian characters on 
the blackboard, and as his students answer his 
searching questions, Only eight students constitute 
his audience; but then this is the way in which 
every German professor begins his work. He has 
only a voluntary group first, in some remote little 
room, and, if he does well and his company in- 
creases, he gets trusted more and more, and in 
time ascends to recognition and a regular appoint- 
ment as Herr Professor Ordinarius, These years 
of discipline are a severe test. I have known of 
men who have grown grey as privatdocents and 
never become anything else. Some are ground fine 
between the millstones of more popular workers ; 
but others come out safely from the ordeal and 
have a life-long position of security and honour. 


Brrurncuam.—A new organ of large size and ex- 
cellent quality, built by Messrs, W. Hill and Sons, 
of London, was opened in the Church of the 
Messiah (the Rev, Dr, Crosskey’s) lately. 
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A MODERN HINDU REFORMER. 
(From the Atlantic Monthly.) 


“Ten years ago the most influential religious 
teacher in India was Keshub Chunder Sen,” said 
an officer in the English civil service to me, as we 
were crossing the Indian Ocean, and were waiting 
for our first glimpse of Bombay. Religious influ- 
ence in India means as much as in Scotland. From 
the Himalyas to Cape Comorin religion of some 
sort holds undisputed sway. The power of Eng- 
land is not comparable to it. It was the mere sus- 
picion, soit is generally believed, that their faith 
was about to be tampered with that aroused both 
Hindu’ and Mahomedan into such a frenzy of 
hate against the English that the mutiny of 1857 
failed only through lack of leadership from becom- 
ing a successful revolution. The people of India 
are naturally religious. They have always been 
ready either to fight or die for their faith. The 
Ganges has been reddened as often ag the Rhine 
with bloodshed in religious wars. On the great 
plains of India battles as cruel as Germany saw 
in her Thirty years of War have been repeately 
fought. To-day, if there were no strong-handed 
Government to hold them apart, Hindu and Ma- 
homedan would rush upon each other in the mad- 
ness of religious hate, or burying their animosities 
for amoment in an intenser hatred, they would com- 
bine against their common enemy, the Christian. 

For a teacher of religion, under thirty-five, to 
attain in such a country to a position of such 
marked prominence is a phenomenon. It is still 
more remarkable that this position was reached 
not by a leader of any of the old powerful religious 
parties, whether Hindu, Mahomedan, or Christian, 
but by the founder, or at least the acknowledged 
interpreter of a new religion, in a position more or 
less marked to each of these three parties. Keshub 
Chunder Sen is a disciple neither of Moses, nor 
Buddha, nor Zoroaster, nor Mahomed, nor Christ, 
He calls himself by none of,these names. He is an 
apostle of the New Dispensation, Heis the bringer 
in—so he believes—of a new epoch to India and 
humanity. Why may it not be? All the ancient 
religions were once new. ‘They were all born in 
the Orient. India herself was the first to hear 
the infant cries of Sakya Muni, the first to heed 
his teaching, the first, too, to forget it. Why may 
she not even in the last half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury have given birth to another as great as the 
great Buddha himself? The hour is ripe. The 
old is passing away. Buddha is dead. Brahma 
and Mahomed are not reverenced as they once 
were. The Hindu laughs heartily with you over the 
hideous puerility of the idol worship from which 
he has just come, and to which he will probably to- 
morrow return. India has need of a new dispensa- 
tion, and some fifty years ago a few of her leading 
spirits began to organise a reform, which has re- 
sulted at least in the establishment of a new church, 
—the Brabmo Somaj. 

“At first,” says Chunder Sen, ‘this Brahmo 
Somaj to which I belong was simply a church for 
the worship of the one true God, according to the 
doctrines and ritual inculcated in the earliest Hindu 
Scriptures.” For the time the members of this 
Church held to the infallibility of the Vedas; ‘ but,” 
continues Sen, ‘‘the Brahmo Somaj, because it was 
the work of God, could not but break with the 
Vedas as soon as they were found to contain errors,” 
The Brahmo Somaj, released from the nature wor- 
ship and absurdities of the Vedas, became a pure 
theistic church, ‘‘ the centre,” says Sen, “of a 
moral, social and religious reformation.” ‘ In the 
Brahmo Somaj,” he adds, ‘‘ we see concentrated all 
those great, urgent and pressing reforms which 
India needs at the present moment. Isit the ame- 
lioration of the condition of women that India 
wants? Look at the Brahmo Somaj, and you see 
already are gathered in some of its chapels ladies 
who haye discarded idolatry, superstition and caste 
altogether ; who have learned to pray in their own 
houses unto the one true God, and have set their 
faces boldly against every form of polytheism and 
idol worship; and some of whom have published 
most beautiful theistic verses and hymns, Is it the 
distinctions of caste that are to be levelled? You 
see among the Brahmos a good number of yaliant 
and brave men, who not only dine with men of all 
classes, irrespective of the distinctions of colour, 
caste and creed, but who have promoted inter- 
marriages between members of different castes. The 
high-caste Brahman has accepted as his wife a low- 
caste Sudra, and vice versa.” 

This monotheism is certainly immensely superior 
to the idolatrous worship which one may still gee 
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everywhere in the Hindu temples of India. These! 
women of the Brahmo Somaj, praying to the one 

true God, and singing the theistic hymns which they 

themselves have composed, have indubitably a vastly 

superior type of religion to that of their sisters of 

Benares, and of Calcutta as well, who, with their 

little copper vessels filled with water, go from temple 

to temple, pouring cut oblations not only to hideous 

idols, but also to obscene symbols. These “ valiant 

and brave men,” dining with all colours, castes and 

creeds, are incomparably nobler specimens of hu- 

manity than their brethren who would not touch a 

Sudra with the tip of one of their fingers to save 

his life or his soul, and who would consider them- 

selves the poorest, the wretchedest, the dirtiest of 

men, disgraced for ever if they should eat with the 

Viceroy or even the Empress of India, Her Ma- 

jesty Queen Victoria. Any Church that can show 

such fruits has no need to bring forward other 

raison detre. That Keshub Chunder Sen should 
have found his way into a church of this sort is the 

most natural thing in this world. How it came 

about was explained by Lord Lawrence, once 
Viceroy of India, at a great meeting of welcome 

given to Chunder Sen on his arrival in England in 
the spring of 1870. ‘ Our guest,” said Lord Law- 

rence, “‘isa Hindu gentleman of respectable and 
well-known lineage. His grandfather was the 
associate and the coadjutor of one of the most 

profound Sanskrit scholars in this country. Left 
an orphan in his youth, he was placed by his grand- 
father in an English school, and afterwards was 
graduated in the college at Calcutta, where he 

gained a thorough knowledge of English language, 

literature, and history. It was impossible that, 

with this knowledge, he could remain an idolator. 

Harly in his career he learned to despise the wor- 

ship of idols, and by degrees by thoughts, by refiec- 

tion and prayer, he learned to believe in one God. 

He then joined a party known in Lower Bengal as 

the Brahmo Somaj, who worship the Brahma the 

Creator. After a short time he became the head 

of a reforming party among those reformers, so 

that in Keshub Chunder Sen they saw the repre- 

sentative of the most advanced section of the great 

reforming party which was rising in Bengal.” 

That such a man, so eager for light, should not 
have become a Christian may at first glance seem 
very strange, but the Hindu has always looked upon 
Christianity as the religion of his conquerors ; it is 
almost inseparably associated in his mind with Eng- 
lish cannon and English soldiers, It has come to 
him as something foreign and accidental. The 
Christian convert suffers more socially than the 
Brahmonist or Mahomedan, or the member of 
the Brahmo Somaj. These are reasons sufficient, 
if there were no others, why Chander Sen should 
have cast in his lot with the theistic rather than the 
Christian Church. For the last ten years he has 
been the leading spirit—it would not be an exag- 
geration to say the Pope—of the Brahmo Somaj. 
The form of its development is due to him rather 
than to any other member, or perhaps to all the 
other members combined. He is the pastor of the 
Church in Calcutta, and the editor of the weekly 
newspaper published by the society. 

It is next to impossible to determine accurately 
the creed of an organisation that has no written 
confession of faith, no infallible books, no authori- 
tative articles. But as Keshub Chunder Sen 
always speaks ea cathedra, we might form some 
idea of what the theistic church is from his own 
utterances, were it not that he always speaks, so he 
himself tells us, as an oriental,in tropes and figures. 
He can cry in an address to the Brahmo Somaj, in 
thetown hall of Calcutta, on its fifty-first anniversary, 
“Blessed Jesus I am thine. I give myself, body 
and soul, to thee. If India will revile and persecute 
me, and take my life-blood out of me, drop by drop, 
still, Jesus, thou shalt continue to have my homage, 
Son of God Ilove thee truly.” But he can say, almost 


in the same address, ‘‘ Christ’s dispensation is said 
to be divine. Isay that this dispensation, the Brahmo 
Somaj, is equally divine!” With his missionaries 
he can go on pilgrimages, as he calls them, in the 
“ worship room” of his own house, or in his study, 
‘« where surrounded by book-shelveg loaded with the 
wisdom of ages, and in the midsi of literary asso- 
Ciations they communed with Socrates.” The 
following saints were visited on the dates specified 
against their names :— Moses, 22nd February ; 
Socrates, 7th March; Sakya, 14th March ; the 
Rishis, 2ist March ; Christ, 8th August; Mahomed, 
19th September; Chaitanya, 26th September ; 
scientific men, 3rd October. 

“Before the flag of the new dispensation,” cries 
this broadest of broad churchmen, “ bow ye nations, 
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and proclaim the fatherhood of God and the 
brotherhood of man. In blessed eucharist let us 
eat and assimilate all the saints and prophets of 
the world, Thus shall we put on the new man, 
and say, the Lord Jesus is my will, Socrates my 
head, Chaitanya my heart, the Hindu Rishi my soul, 
and the philanthropic Howard my right hand.” 
The doors of this modern Pantheon stand always 
wide open. There is room enough within for all 
heroes and prophets, if not for all Gods, The 
Brahmo Somaj is an attempt to render equal 
Service to many masters, 


a 


CuELTENHAM,—The Sunday-school anniversary 
services were held on July 2, when the church was 
tastefully decorated with green-house plants and 
cut flowers, supplied by members of the congre- 
gation. The scholars sang a selection of hymns, 
under the leadership of Mr. Hailing, with excellent 
effect ; and the sermons were preached by the Rev. 
J. Crowther Hirst. On the following Thursday the 
teachers and members of the choir were hospitably 
entertained by Major Barnard at his residence, Leck- 
hampton-hill. In the course of a walk before tea 
a visit was paid to the remains of a camp supposed 
to be the work of the ancient Britons before the 
Roman invasion, where a short lecture on the camp, 
illustrated by flint implements found in the vicinity, 
was given by Major Barnard. The whole cost of 
the recent repairs and decoration of the church and 
school-room has been subscribed, 


Tue Rev. A. B, Camm, late of Blackpool, has, 
at the request of the Council of the British and 
Foreign Unitarian Association, and in response to 
the cordial invitation of the Australian friends, 
consented to take charge of the Unitarian Church 
at Sydney. Mr, and Mrs. Camm will set sail in 
October. 


Tur Dovanas Controversy on tHe Derry or 
Cirist.— With reference to the controversy in the 
Manx Sun, on the deity of Christ, between the Rey. 
W. T. Hobson, M.A., vicar of St. Barnabas, Doug- 
las, Isle of Man, and the Rev.S. Fletcher Williams, 
of Liverpool, Mr, Williams has received the follow- 
ing-letter from a London clergyman :—* Dear sir, 
—Will you pardon a line from a stranger? I have 
read with great interest your discussion in the Manx 
Sun on the Divine nature of Christ. You have a 
great advantage over Mr. Hobson in the circum- 
stance that he is bound by his prayer book to the 
detestable ‘Athanasian Creed,’ and believes in the 
‘ Trinity.’ But Ican find in your letters no solid 
argument against the theory of the New Testament, 
which no doubt teaches the doctrine of One God, 
the Father Almighty, and oné Lord Jesus Christ, 
who was the Logos incarnate, and ‘in the bosom of 
the Father before the world was,’ and who always 
Speaks in the tone of a Theos—though not as the 
supreme Theos : Phil. ii, where observe (as every- 
where) the different meaning of Theos with, and 
without, the definite article,é Theos. This is what 
we find in Origen and Irenzus, and, I believe, in the 
New Testament. Both of you are abundantly able 
and sharp controversialists, but I humbly think you 
are both too much tied to opposite theories to do 
thorough justice to the question, ButI must add 
that I never read a clearer or better tempered put- 
ting of the Unitarian side. You will say I am an 
Arian, but I am not quite that, though very vexed 
with much in Mr. Hobson’s letters as tempting you 
to the opposite extreme. You cannot really think 
however, your letters are an answer to Dorner’g first 
volume, I ‘admire both of you, and beg you to ex- 
cuse this note.” ; 


BIRTHS. 
BLAKE—On May 19th, at Stanley, Falkland Islands, 
the wife of Robert Blake, Hsq., of a daughter, 


LAWFORD—On the 10th inst., at 80, Lansdowne- 
road, Notting-hill, the wife of Percy Lawford, of 
a son, 


MARRIAGES, 


PONDER—BROGDEN—On the 6th inst., at Christ 
Church, Highbury, by the Rev. E. A. Stuart, 
M.A., Vicar of St. James’, Holloway, J. Edwin 
Ponder, of Brixton, to Harriet Frances, daughter 
of John Brogden, Esq., of Aubert-park, Highbury. 


SMITH—WARREN— On the 5th inst., at Nottingham, 
by the Rev. R. A. Armstrong, B.A., R. H. Smith, 
Professor of Engineering, Mason College, Birming- 
ham, to Maria Crosby, daughter of J. Warren, 
Esq., Surveyor of the General Post Office for the 
North of Scotland, The Park, Nottingham. 
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DEATH. 


PLIMPTON—On the 6th inst., at 23, Lansdowne- 
road, Clapham-road, Martha Plimpton, eldest 
daughter of the late Alexander Plimpton, of South 
Lambeth-road, 8, W. 


Our Culendar. 


oe 


SUNDAY, Juny 16, 


LONDON. 


Rey. P. H. Wioxsteep, at Little Portland-street Chapel, 
at 11.15 a.m. and 7 p.at. 

Rev. Cus, Voyszy, at Langham-hall, 43, Great Portland: 
street. 11,15 a.m. 

Rey. Ep. Everrrr Hann, at the 


Free Christian Church, 
Clarence-road, Kentish-town, 


at I] a.m. and 7, p.m. 


_~— 


Annual Gathering of the Sunday Schools at Essex-street 


Chapel; Rosslyn-hill Chapel, Hampstead; and 
College Chapel, Stepney, at 3 p.m. 
TUESDAY. 
Annual Flower Show of the Window Gardening Society 


at the London Domestic Mission, 


George’s-row, 
Lever-street, St. Luke's, at 3 p.m. 


eee 


*,* Notices of Sunday Services are inserted in this 
Calendar at 6d. a line, and of other Meetings and Service 
gratis, provided a detailed Advertisement appears. 


SELECTED BOOKS, 


Arnold’s (T.) History of the Later Roman Common. 
wealth, 2 vols., 24/ 

Cook’s (F. C.) Revised Version of the First Three 
Gospels considered in its Bearings upon the Records 
of our Lord’s Words, &c., 9/ 

Didon’s (H.) Science without God, trans. by R. Corder, 
5 


Elphinstone (Hon. G. K.), Memoir of, by A. Allardyce, 
21 

Ewald’s (Dr. G. H. A. yon) Commentary on the Book 
of Job, trans. by J. F. Smith, 10/6 

Schiller’s Mary Stuart, a Tragedy, trans, by L. White, 


Three-Cornered Essays, by a Middle-Aged-Englishman, 
6/ 


Mr. Water Mawer, Sunday School Association Office, 
37, Norfolk-street, Strand, W.C., will supply any of the 
above-named new books and new editions, at the prices 
named, carriage free, on receipt of Post-office Order, pay- 
able at the East Strand Post-office. 


Ghe Inquirer, 
A Religious, Political, and Literary 


Newspaper, and Record of Reverent 
Free Thought. 


ESTABLISHED 1842, 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 


One Copy for 8 months (13 weeks) (pre- 
puid) eee oss 560 eee 5s. 5d. 
Ditto oe. (not prepaid) 6s. Od. 
Ditto for 6 months (prepaid) ... eee LOSS. 
” ” (not prepaid) ... non alles ilies. 
Ditto for 12 months (prepaid) ... «£1. Is. Od. 
os (not prepaid) ... eect, OSL Od 
ADVERTISEMENT SCALE. 
Up to and inclusive of first five lines. 28. 6d. 
Each line afterwards. . . . . « Os. 4d. 


For Six consecutive insertions, 25 per cent. less. 
For Thirteen 


” ” 


All payments in respect of the INQUIRER are to 
be made to Mr. WauteR Mawen, 37, Norfolk-street, 
Strand, W.C., to whom all Advertisements and 
Business communications should be sent. 


All Letters and items of Intelligence intended for 
publication should be addressed ‘‘ To the Editor of the 
TInquizer,” 37, Norfolk-street, Strand, W.C. 
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BRITISH AND FOREIGN UNITARIAN 
ASSOCIATION. 


WV ORE OF UNITARIANS IN THE 

PAST AND THE FUTURE. The Sermon 
Preached at the Annual Meeting, May 31, in Unity 
Church, Islirgton, by the Rev. Dr. James FREEMAN 
CLARKE. Price One Penny. Fifty copies will be sent, 
carriage free, for 3s. ; one hundred for 5s. A large e‘li- 
tion having been printed with a view to the widest 
possible circulation. 


ERMONS, by Ropert COLLYER. 


Issue. Price 2s. 


OSITIVE ASPECTS OF UNITARIAN 
THOUGHT AND DOCTRINE. Cheap Edition, 1s, 


EXTS AND MARGINS of the REVISED 
NEW TESTAMENT. By Dr. G. Vance Suitu, 1s. 


Cheap 


A Cheap Edition of this work is now issued, price 3d. 


Address, Miss ©. Parot, Bookroom, 37, Norfolk- 
street, Strand, London. 


Just published, 8vo0., cloth, 10s. 6d. 


SHORT PROTESTANT COMMENTARY 

on the Books of the NEW TESTAMENT: with 

general and special Introductions, Edited by Professors 

P. W. Scumipr and. F, von Hovzexporrr. Translated 

from the Third German Edition. by the Rev. F. H. Jonas, 
B.A. (in 2 vols.). Vol. I., Matthew to Acts, 


Vol. II. will be published in the Autumn. 


Subscribers to the TmzoLocican TRANSLATION FoND 
Tiprary receive this Volume for 7s. Prospectus with 
Contents of the Series post free on application. 


Wittiams and Noraars, 14, Henrietta-street, Covent- 
garden, London ; and 20, South Frederick-street, Edin- 
burgh. 


Fourth Edition, 487 pp. 8vo. cloth, price 7s. 6d. 


AMUEL SHARPE’S HISTORY OF THE 

HEBREW NATION and its LITERATURE. With 

an Appendix on the Hebrew Chronology. By Samuru 
Suarpr, Author of the “ History of Egypt.’’ 


Wittrams and Noraars, 14, Henrietta-street, Covent- 
garden, London ; and 20, South Frederick-street, Edin- 
burgh. 


MISS F. POWER COBBE’S NEW BOOK. 
Just published. Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 
HE PEAK IN DARIEN and other in- 


quiries touching Concerns of the Soul and the 
Body. By Frances Powrr Cozss. 
Witirams and Norearts, 14, Henrietta-street, Covent- 
gardeu, London; and 20, South Frederick-strect, Edin- 
burgh, 


LADY can highly recommend a CONFI- 
DENTIAL SERVANT as COOK HOUSE- 
KEEPER in a small family. A Ladies’ Establishment 
prefirred, Good references can bo given.—Addre; s, 
A. M., at Bindon House, Wellington, Somerset. 


OR SALE, at a moderate price, thelast eight 
volumes (unbound, but clean) of the InquireR.— 
W. Mawer, Inquirer Office. 


ESSUR ANCE AGAINST ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS. 
ASSURANCE A AINST RAILWAY ACCIDENTS A ONc 
ASSURANCE AGAINST FATAL ACCIDENTS AT SEA. 
ASSU ANCE OF EVPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. 


Railway Passengers’ Assurance Compang, 
THE OLDEST AND LARGEST COMPANY, INSURING 
AGAINST ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS. 

Tho Right Hon, LORD KINNAIRD, Chairinan. 
Subscribed Capital, £1,000,000. 
PAID-UP CAPITAL AND RESERVE, £240,000, 
MODERATE PREMIUMS 
Bonus allowed to Insurers after five years, 
£1,700,000 
HAS BEEN PAID AS COMPENSATION. 


Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Local 
Agents, or 
64, CORNHILL, 
or 8, GRAND HOTEL BUILDINGS, CHARING-CRO§&s, 
LONDON, 


WILLIAM J, VIAN, Secretary. 


THE ONQU LEER 


HE XIXta CENTURY BUILDING 
SOCIETY, 
ADELAIDE-PLACE, LONDON-BRIDGE, E.C. 


SHARES £10, Payable in one Sum or by Periodical 
Payments, 


Directors—Henry Waldemar Lawrence, Mark H. Judge, 
F, H, A, Hardeastle, Eliza Orme, George Palmer, 
M.P., Mary E. Richardson, and Henry Rutt. 

This Socicty affords the means of investing money in 
large or small sums with complete safety at good interest, 
Interest on Shares 5 per cent. per annum, paid balf- 
yearly, Deposi's received at 4 per cent. Withdrawals 
up to £10 at three days’ notice. Prospectus free of 


FREDERICK LONG, Manager and Sceretary. 


ONDON.—WEST-CENTRAL TEMPER- 
ANCE HOTEL, 97, 99, 101, Southampton-row, 
Russell-square.—Patronised and highly commended by 
the Rev. D.S. Govett, M.A., English Chaplain, Gibraltar; 
Rev. H. M. Holden. M.A., St, Bartholomew’s, Bradford, 
Yorkshire ; Rev. Canon French, M.A., Killaloe, Ireland, 
&c. Central, quiet, exceptionally clean, moderate in 
charges. Visitors’ Drawing Room. Breakfast or Tea, 
ls. 3d. Beds from ls, 6d, Printed Lariff Card on 

application. 

FREDERIC SMITH, Proprietor. 


Mss BOWRING, holding an Honour Certi- 

ficate from Dublin University, and having passed 
Groups A and B in the Cambridge (Higher) Examinations, 
wishes to instruct Pupils, either personally or by corres- 
pondence, in Englisa, French, German, and Latin, Seven 
years’ experienc in teaching. Good testimonials.- 
Address, 160, Bower-street, Maidstone. 


AW.—To articled CLERKS intending to 
_4 spend their jlast year in London. A Graduate of 
London, B.A., LL.B, admitted iu 1864, will be glad to 
receive a gentleman for the last year or whole time of his 
articles. Personal assistance, if desired, for the Final 
Pass or Honours’ Examination, Facilities can also be 
given for acquiring a good knowledge of short hand and 
English composition.—Address, X. Y. Z., care of W. 
Mawer, 37, Norfolk-street, Strand, W.C. 


OARD AND RESIDENCE, CROYDON. 
—A Lady, residing with her brother, offers a com- 
fortable home for @ lady or two sisters or friends. Double 
bedded room. Terms, £1 lls. 6d. each. References 
exchanged.—Address, K. J. P., 77, St. James’s-road, 
Croydon. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 
IRKBECK BANK.—Current Accounts 


opened according to the usual practice of other 
Bankers, and Interest allowed on the minimum monthly 
balances when not drawn below £25. No commission 
charged for keeping Accounts. 


The Bank also receives moncy on Deposit at Tliree per 
cent. Interest, repayable on demand, 


The Bank undertakes, for its Customers, free of charge, 
the custody of Deeds, Writings, andother Securities and 
Valuables ; the collection of Bills of Exchange, Dividends, 
and Coupons; and the purchase and sale of Stocks and 


Shares. 
Letters of Credit and Circular Notes issued. 


A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on application. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 
Southampton-buildings, Chancery-lane. 
THE BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY S ANNUAL 
RECEIPTS EXCEED FOUR MILLIONS. 


OW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR 
TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, with Immediate 
Possession, and no Rent to pay. Apply at the Office 
the BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 


OW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 
H FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH, witb 
Immediate Possession, either for Building or Gardening 
purposes. Apply at the Otfice of the BIRKBECK FREE 
HOLD LAND SOCIETY. 


A Pamphlet, with ull particulars, on application. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 
Southampton- buildings, Chancery-lane. 


SHASONABLE DELICACY. 


BROWN & POLSONS 
CORN FLOUR 


As Blane-Mange, Custard, 
Baked Pudding, Se. 


WITH 


STEWED FRUIT 


OF ANY KIND. 


“ef” oo" 
July 15, 1882 


ONDON AUXILIARY SUNDAY 
SCHOOL ASSOCLATION, 

The ANNUAL GATHERING of the Schools wili take 
place on SUNDAY NEXT, July 16, at Three o'clock P.m., 
in three Groups, as follows :— 

At Essrx-strert CHapet :—George’s-row, Stamford. 
street, Blackfriars’ Mission, Notting-hill, Avondale-road, 
and East Surrey-grove, Peckham. 

At RossLyn-inLt Cuareu, Hampstead ;—Kentish-town, 
Islington, and Newington-green. 

At Contec Capen, Stepney :—Hackney, Spicer-strect, 
Stratford, and Deptford. 


ONDON DOMESTIC MISSION, 
GEORGE'S-ROW, LEVER-ST., ST. LUKE’S, E.C. 


The Window Gardening Society will hold its ANNUAL 
FLOWER SHOW on TUESDAY, July 18. Doors open 
at 3pm. Admission, from 3 to 6 p.m, Sixpence; from 
6 to 8.30 p.m., Twopence. 

A Meeting for the Distribution of Prizes will he held 
at 8.30 p.m. Admission free. 

T, Cuarrgitp Cuarxe, Esq., in the Chair. 


REE CHRISTIAN CHURCH, 
CLARENCE-ROAD, KENTISH-TOWN, 


The Rev. ED. EVERETT HALE, of Boston, U.S., will 
Preach in the above Church next Sunday Morning, July 
16. Service; Morning, 11 am.; Evening, 7 P.M. - 


ROYDON FREE CHRISTIAN 
CHURCH. 


The members of this Congregation having determined 
to rebuild their church in accordance with the design 
issued with the Inquirer of the Ist of July, desire to 
invite the contributions of former members and well- 
wishers residing at a distance. 

Subscriptions will be gratefully received by the Hon, 
Treasurer, Jasst Face, Esg., of Addiscombe Lodge, 
Croydon, Surrey. 

Amounts already received from members of the Con- 
gregation ; -- 


Ss a 

Five subscribers at £300 each .., 1500 0 0 
Three “5 B60 aes -. 450 0 0 
Three 55 £100 "eras .. 300 0 0 
Other amounts... a ose 1500 0 0 
Total ve +3810 0 0 

ESTERN SUNDAY SCHOOL 
ASSOCIATION, 


The SECOND ANNUAL MEETING will bo held at 
Gloucester, on THURSDAY, July 27. Proceedings t» 
commence at Three o'clock with an Open Committce 
Meeting, to which all friends are invited, 

JOHN BIRKS, Secretary, 


) S leone BROW SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 
BOYS AND GIRLS. 
Principal, Mrs. CASE. 

Teachers for the Session 1882-83 :—The Misses Case 
and Miss E. F. Squire; J, G. Pease, B.A,, Lond, (Classics 
and English) ; Joun Bripes, M.A., Lond. (Mathematics) ; 
Mr. Arcu. BALLANTYNE (History and Literature) ; 
(French); Mr. Jeux Gupry (Chemistry); Mr. W. AL Fisk 
(Drawing); Miss C. Squrrs, R.A.M. (Music); Mr. 
Winterbottom (Gymnastics) ; Miss Mary Brrom (Dancing), 

The NEXT TERM begius SEPTEMBER 20. 

Heath Brow, Hampstead, London. 


OURNEMOUTH.—Mrs. HOOD will be 
pleased to receive a few GIRLS to board and 
educate. Special arrangements made for delicate girls 
during the winter months.—Address, care of the Kev. 
AurreD Hoop, Bournemouth. 


IGH SCHOOL, STOKE GREEN, NEAR 
COVENTRY, established (1865) by the Rev. G. — 
Heavisipr, B.A., of University and Manchester New Col- — 
leges, London, promotes a Liberal Education ata mode 
ate cost. 


BEENTWoop, WORSLEY, near MAN-~ 
CHESTER, 
BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


Principal... .. MRS, F. SHAWOROSS, 
late of Brook House, Knutsford, 


The NEXC TERM begins MONDAY, May 8, 
For prospctus, apply to the Principal. 


<r a 


— 


“rmyHE FORT, MARGATE.” — APARTI- — 
MENTS in a well-furnished house, facing the — 
sea, on moderate terms. 
Address, Mrs, Stabback, Lansdowne Lodge, the Foit 
Margate. 


‘ 

. 

§ 

Be --Apartments, with or without : 
Board, at Miss Wood’s, 12, Lower Rock Gardens, 

Three minutes from Madeira-walk and the Chain Pier. i 

Printed by Woopraut and Kryogr, of Milford-lane, Strand P 

W.C.; and Published for the Proprietors by WalTER 
Mawer, at the Offices of the Sunpay Sonoon Assocrai10N, 

37, Norfolk-street, Strand, Londop, WC,—Saturcay 

July 15, 1882 
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THE MINISTRY OF THE BEAUTIFUL: 


“Our hard logical Rationalism has not al- 
ways, we fear, duly appreciated the ministry 
ofthe Beautiful in Art and Nature, in worship 
and in life. It has discountenanced appeals to 
the emotional nature, until it has almost 
forgotten that man is not a mere reasoning 
machine, but has deep and divinely im- 
planted sentiments and emotions which touch 
him at the deepest springs of his being. It 
has asked in the spirit of a narrow and per- 
verted form of Utilitarianism, ‘‘ What is the 
use of Art? What is proved by poetry ? 
What is the practical result of this much- 
lauded culture of the Beautiful?” And no 
doubt the extravagancies of some of the pre- 
vailing forms of zstheticism create a re- 
action on the part of sound taste and robust 
common sense, which on its side also has 
to be guarded against the “falsehood of 
extremes.” 

_ Yet the fact is not a little significant that 
it is inthe most philosophical and sceptical 
book in the Old Testament, amidst utter- 
ances of almost hopeless despair and blank 
pessimism, we find that pregnant sentence, 
“He hath made everything beautiful in its 
time ; also He hath set the world in their 
heart.” There are evidences everywhere in 
the world of nature that the mysterious and 
beneficent power which is behind all its 
phenomena Himself delights in Beauty. He 
has spread out the heavens in such glorious 
array that even those who know but little 
of the astromonical laws of the universe 
are filled with reverent adoration at the 
wondrous sight, and see countless forms of 
beauty in everchanging clouds by day, and 
the spangled firmament by night. He has 
covered the earth with verdure of exquisite 
hue and texture, and both in the wild and 
majestic scenes of nature as well as in its 
softer and lovelier forms, constantly sur 
rounds our path with richest materials oi 


beauty if only we have the eye to discern 
and the heart to feel. The things that pass 
away and often seem of least use, material 
things, are themselves bound with silver 
cords and are made to be beautiful in their 
appointed time, and for their fitting function. 
Everywhere in this fair outward universe 
there are shapes and forms, and colours and 
sounds which are delightful and beautiful, 
and give us pleasure deep and strange, 
which can be accounted for on no utilitarian 
maxims; and the Spirit of Gop moving 
within us now as of olden times speaks to us 
as it did in the inspiring words of the 
Psalmist : “ These fair scenes of nature please 
thee : do they not also please Him who made 
them ? He that formed the ear, shall He 
not hear the song of birds? He that made 
the eye, shall He not see the colour of 
flowers ? He that made us to rejoice in the 
beauty of the earth, shall He not rejoice in 
the beauty of His own works?” Yes, the 
Author of Nature, we may well believe, de- 
lights in His own works, in all the elements 
of beauty and magnificence, as well as of 
material use and bounty. He has spread in 
rich profusion over the earth, just as the 
painter delights in the pictures which he has 
drawn, as the gardener delights in the 
flowers he has planted, as a cunning work- 
man delights in the curious machine he has 
invented. 

Much more are things conformed to the 
same divine law of beauty when we ascend 
from the material universe to the moral and 
spiritual world. Here also do, we not. feel 
how essential it is that goodness should have 
an underlying grace and manifest loveliness 
as wellas the deeper ethical qualities ? There 
is infinite significance in the saying of the 
Psalmist, “‘ worship GoD in the beawty of 
holiness,’ and for want of this element of 
character the Christian world has often 
failed to exercise the highest influence, and 
the peculiarly Evangelical virtues, as they 
are called, have not gained the love and re- 
verence of many who are powerfully im- 
pressed by real goodness of life and cha- 
racter. There is a kind of awful severity in 
goodness of the ordinary ecclesiastical and 
sectarian type which repels instead of at- 
tracting people of the world. There are 
those who make their very virtues and 
charities unattractive, so devoid are they of 
the essential grace of goodness, while con- 
scientiously desiring to do right. All that 
they need is to superadd to their excellent 
qualities the sentiment of the beautiful in 
life. Goodness ought to be a service of 
grace and gladness, possessed of a charm 
which shall attract even those who do not 
yield the unreserved homage of their hearts, 
because it is the service of One who Him- 
self delights in beauty. A good and pure 
soul is always a beautiful soul, and the 
highest conception of beauty is not merely 
in outward and material form, but in the 
loveliness and grace of a complete, well- 
rounded and perfectly harmonious character. 


We cannot travel along the path which 
is made luminous by the feet of CHRIST in 
this world, without being made to feel 
that Christianity and Art have been inti- 
mately blended and associated through all 
the victorious career of the Church. One 
effect of Christianity in the world has been 
the higher development of the beautiful in 
every direction—the beautiful not only in 
character and life, which is its highest form, 
but in Art and Poetry, Music and Painting, 
Architecture and Sculpture. Some of the 
noblest works of genius are those which 
have been produced through the inspiration 
of the religious sentiment. At first, in the 
earliest struggle of the Gospel with a seduc- 
tive and all-encompassing idolatry, there 
was a strong and not unnatural reaction 
against Art. Poetry and Music, Painting 
and Sculpture had been closely associated 
with the corrupt forms of a fascinating 
polytheism, and in the light of a new and 
divine faith which inculcated reverence for 
absolute truth and goodness before all out- 
ward shows and attractive symbols, there 
was a natural tendency to discountenance 
Art, especially in connection with Religion. 
The early Christians in the outburst of new 
enthusiasm could not discriminate between 
the contents of the vase and the vase itself, 
and the result was that a rude iconoclasm 
took the place of loving recognition. Yet in 
spite of sucha tendency, nosooner did the Chris- 
tian religion become an established power in 
the wor:d than it began to stimulate in its dis- 
ciples the Art-tendency which is the love 
and recognition of the beautiful in outward 
form as well as in its inward essence. From 
that time forward the worship of Beauty more 
and more took possession of the Christian 
world, until the highest points which Art has 
ever reached are to be found inthe Madonnas 
and Holy Families of the early medizvalages, 
which our greatest painters are now repeating 
in still more spiritual form; in the stately 
churches and cathedrals, which we seem to 
have lost the art of building, in that magni- 
ficent Catholic worship which is mere show 
and mummery to the unsympathising Pro- 
testant or unbelieving observer, simply be- 
cause he fails to comprehend the deep un- 
derlying facts and principles, or comprehend- 
ing them, repudiates the faith they grandly 
symbolise. We cannot go back to the most 
sacred memorials of our faith without being 
made familiar with the various developments 
of Christian Art. And those influences will 
continue to act upon the Christian Church 
in a higher form even than in the past. The 
great minds that wrought out their sublime 
conceptions in form and colour are still 
working for us throug the influence, on the 
imagination of their grandest works. Art 
culture, all the glorious tendencies towards 
the development of the Beautiful in its vari- 
ous forms are among the most prominent 
features of our age, and they rank high 
among its civilising and elevating forces. 
Art is beginning to recognise its grand reli- 
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gious mission, not to aristocratic and sacer- 
dotal castes as in its earlier ages, but to the 
great common people. It recognises that it 
is to produce its noblest works, not for the 
palace or the temple alone, but for the homes 
of even the humblest toilers. Art is rightly 
aiming to elevateand adorn the household. 
Its tendency in these modern days is in the 
strictest sense of the word democratic. The 
progress of discovery and the cheapness of 
our manufactures are combining to bring 
rarest forms of grace and beauty within the 
reach of every ordinary household. We can- 
not too highly express our approbation of 
the laudable efforts of the Kyrle Society to 
encourage the love of the beautiful in the 
dismallest alleys of our great towns, and to 
promote the marked desire which is mani 
fested even among the humblest to embellish 
their homes. It is happily within the power 
of everyone to have correct and beautiful 
copies of the master works of all ages. We 
need scarcely allude to so obvious a topic as 
the refining influence of the love of flowers 
—a culture of the beautiful which is within 
the reach of those whocan hardly afford to 
adorn their humble homes even with cheap 
engravings of the master pieces of art. The 
little window gardens which are now so fre- 
quently to be seenin the lowliest localities 
of our large towns are almost pathetic indica- 
tions oi the popular love of beautiful flowers, 
and delight in their fragrant scent and deli- 
cate colours. We can hardly conéeive of a 
more salutary and elevating recreation than 
the promotion of flower-shows in our Sunday- 
schools and Domestic Missions, and we are 
glad to notice that flower services also are 
becoming more frequent, and invariably 
arouse a considerable amount of public in- 
terest. 


If then, there is, as we have maintained, a 
moral function in the beautiful, we shall do 
well to accept it in all its relations to the in- 
dividual and the home, the church and the 
community at large. Let it be developed 
harmoniously in all fitting directions. 
Hitherto we have cultivated the beautiful 
partially ; one denies itin one form, another 
denies it in another direction, and each is 
apt to despise or neglect that development 
of it with which he has no particular 
sympathy. One thing is clear, that the 
world is not made upon the ascetic or 
Puritan principle, any more than it is upon 
the narrow form of Utilitarianism which 
like Mr. GRADGRIND in the story, cares for 
nothing but the stoniest of facts, despises all 
the elements of beauty and grace in life, 
and makes even religion itself repulsive by 
the hard, unamiable form it assumes. 

For our part we hold that it was a wise 
and healthy instinct which has led the vast 
majority of the Christian world to cultivate 
the beautiful in their religion worship. It is 
right and good that the house of Gop should 
be beautiful; that the music should be 
tasteful and inspiring; that the hymns 
and prayers should express in fitting 
words the highest sentiments and aspirations 
of the soul; that everything belonging to 
the services of the Church should be cha- 
racterised by a quiet dignity and graceful 
propriety. It is not the love of beauty in 
too great measure that leads to perversion, 
but it is the partial and one-sided culture of 
it which produces all the corruptions against 
which the old Puritanism was the inevitable 
protest. We Liberal Christians, with our 
too exclusively rationalistic tendencies, are 
among the last that need be afraid of Art 
and Musie and Liturgies, and all the attrac- 
tions of a stately Church service as the fitting 
outward manifestation of the beautiful re- 
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ligious faith we profess. “He hath made 
everything beautiful in its time.” Those 
significant words of the ancient sage con- 
tain the essence of the whole argument. 


ENGLAND AND EGYPT. 


THE recent course of events in Egypt is of 
a character to be deplored by every humane 
and thoughtful mind. The destruction of 
the city of Alexandria all political parties 
must regard as a deplorable event. Whois 
to be held responsible for this great crime 4 
This is a question which must be answered, 
and answered, too, in no vague or evasive 
manner. The plain facts of the case, we 
think, show conclusively that the responsibi- 
lity rests largely with the English Govern- 


ment. The action of the Government in 
ordering the British fleet, armed with the 
most deadly weapons of destruction, to take 
up its position outside of Alexandria was 
the first provocation to all the crimes that 
followed. It was in itself distinctly an act 
of aggression ; almost as bad as landing an 
armed force. Suppose disorder and confu- 
sion, even riot, to break forth in London, 
would that be any justification of a foreign 
Power sending a fleet up the Thames ? 
How should we endure the presence of a 
foreign fleet in English waters? It is when 
we thus bring the matter home to ourselves, 
and place ourselves in the same position 
that we have placed others in, that we are 
enabled to see the essential injustice of the 
whole business. The fleet, we are told by 
the Times—the constant apologist of all 
English misdoing—was sent to be a check 
upon the prevailing anarchy. Did itfulfil this 
purpose? Notoriously it did not. Did it 
preserve peace? Did it maintain order ? 
Did it protect the lives and property of the 
people? Itdid nothing of the kind, but it 
led to results of a directly contrary cha- 
racter. The appearance of the fleet in 
Egyptian waters was the signal for renewed 
outbreak, and for massacre which had not 
occurred before. But it is said that the bom- 
bardment was a work of self-defence—that 
it was demanded for the safety of the fleet, 
that the forts were a menace to it and placed 
it in danger. The excuse utterly fails to 
justify the course pursued. The fleet was 
not obliged to remain within reach of the 
guns onthe Egyptian forts. As Sir GEORGE 
Bowyer very justly remarks in his letter 
to the Standard, it was the fleet that went to 
the forts, the forts did not come to the fleet. 
The true work of self defence was that 
which ARABI attempted when he raised the 
forts and manned them to the best of his 
ability. This was a perfectly legitimate re- 
sponse to the threatening attitude of the 
monster vessels of war anchored in the har. 
bour. It was the natural reply to our own 
action, and just the one that would be taken 
by a minister of war, as ARABI was then. 
Indeed, the raising and arming of the forts 
was only accepting the challenge which Eng- 
land had offered—taking up the gauntlet 
England had thrown down. The menace, 
the insult came from England, not from 
Egypt. What the fleet said in effect was 
this :—‘ We are here to overawe you, and 
if you do not remove the fortifications which 
you have put up in self defence, we, taking 
advantage of our superior power—of our 
heavier guns, shall knock them down, re- 
gardless what loss of life we may inflict, or 
what further horrors may ensue.” So much 
for the pretence that the bombardment was 
begun and carried out in self defence. 


But then it is also said that our interests 
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were imperilled. This is the ready excuse 
always at hand when we need to defend an 
act of public injustice and aggression. When- 
ever we are engaged in a military enterprise 
threatening the liberties and independence 
of a foreign country, our interests are pleaded 
as the justification for our interference. It 
was so in the Afghan war, the Zulu war, 
the war between Russia and Turkey, and it 
is so in this war. Egypt is on the way to 
India. We are deeply interested in the 
Suez Canal. We have important trading 
connections with Egypt itself, and besides 
all this, a number of English speculators 
have invested large sums in Egyptian 
bonds, and the English Government in 
conjunction with the French has under- 
taken to protect the “interests” of 
these bondholders. It is true Egypt is on the 
way to India. But are we called on to in- 
terfere in the affairs of every country so sit- 
uated ? If we are, then we should have to 
meddle with the affairs of half Europe. The 
temporary disturbance of our trading con- 
nections is no sufficient justification of our 
intervention with an armed force, still less 
are we justified in doing this to protect the 
interests of a parcel of bondholders. This is 
a purely private and personal concern ; it is 
no matter of national importance at all. 
Neither the honour nor the duty of this 
country is pledged to uphold the interests 
of speculators in foreign bonds. What in- 
vestments they made they made for their 
own selfish gain and advantage, and at their 
own risk, and the consequences, whether 
favourable or unfavourable, whether loss or 
gain, were purely personal to themselves. 
This is a point which cannot be too earnestly 
insisted on. Once the precedent of Egypt 
were allowed, what troubles might, we not 
get into with foreign countries ? We should 
become more entangled with foreign inter- 
vention than ever. As regards the protection 
of the Suez Canal, that is another matter. 
It is the only solid ground for our interfer- 
ence in this Egyptian business. There, it 
may be allowed, we were within our rights. 
The Canal is partly ours ; England, wisely 
or unwisely, has invested four millions of 
money init. Itis not only the nearest route 
to India, but has become a great highway for 
the commerce of the world. Every considera- 
tion leads to the conclusion that it should be 
preserved intact—that on no account should 
any interference be allowed with this means 
of communication between the West and 
East. But the bombardment of Alexandria 
was not necessary to secure this result. It 
only imperilled the Canal by arousing the 
vindictive passions of the people. We con- 
tend, then, that not a single justifiable plea 
can be advanced for the violent course of 
action which England has pursued in this 
most unfortunate affair, 

It is especially to be deplored that all this 
has happened under a Liberal ministry—a 
ministry pledged to peace, retrenchment and 
reform, What different results were looked 
for when the present Government took office ! 
What anticipations of social amelioration and 
political advancement were indulged in! And 
how have all those hopes been frustrated by 
one cause and another. We do not hold 
the Government directly responsible for all 
this ; but the fact remains that a Government 
is held responsible for the use it makes of 
its opportunities, and for the public, national 
doings that transpire under its rule, and 
we are assured that the present ministry 
will not be allowed to plead any exception 
in this respect. A day of reckoning is fast 
approaching ; when that day comes the con- 
stituencies will not be put off with empty or 
vain excuses, 
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DR. WILLIAMS’S TRUST.—X XXIII. 
[CONTRIBUTED BY W. D. JEREMY, EsQ.] 


196. Rey. Ropert Brook Asptanp, M.A. 
(1859-69).—The eldest son of the Rev. Robert 
Aspland (No 142 supra). Born at Newport, 
I.W.; received his school education from the 
Rev. John Potticary, of Blackheath (No. 147), 
and the Rev. William Evans, of Tavistock, and 
continued his studies at the University of 
Glasgow (1819-22) and York College (1822-26). 
Minister of Matthew Henry’s Chapel, Chester 
(1826-82) ; Assistant Minister at Lewin’s Mead, 
Bristol, as colleague of Dr. Lant Carpenter 
(1838-87) ; at Dukinfield (1837-58); and lastly 
at the Gravel Pit Chapel, Hackney (1858-69). 
A member of the Presbyterian Board (1858- 69); 
one of the Secretaries of Manchester New Col- 
lege (1846-54) ; and of the B. and F. Unitarian 
Association (1859-69). Editor for many years 
of the Christian Reformer, in succession to his 
father, who was its originator. Mr. Aspland 
was eminent for his knowledge of Puritan 
literature and biography, and of the history of 
the English Presbyterian Churches, and the 
pages of the Reformer are rich with informa- 
tion on such subjects. Soon after relinquishing 
the editorial work he was presented with a 
testimonial (consisting of plate of the value of 
£250, and a purse containing £600), “ expres- 
sive of the high personal regard in which he 
was held by his friends, and of the sense of his 
long, able, and faithful services in connection 
with the Unitarian body.” On Dr. Williams’s 
Trust he was a member of the Glasgow Col- 
lege, Audit, and Book Committees, constant in 
his attendance, and highly influential. He died 
on the 21st of June, 1869, aged sixty-four years. 
In an address delivered at his interment, some 
of his admirable qualities were alluded to by 
Dr. Martineau in language of great beauty. A 
memoir-of him, by the Rev. Edward Higginson, 
was soon after published. 

197. Rey. James Panton Ham (1859-  ).— 
The Minister of Hssex-street Chapel since 
1859. Hducated for the ministry at Cheshunt 
College (1841-45). At the close of his curri- 
culum there he was appointed by the directors 
of the London Missionary Society to Benares, 
but was prevented from going to India by 
domestic circumstances. For a_ short time 
Minister of the Countess of Huntingdon’s 
Chapel at Maidenhead, whence he removed in 
1847 toa chapel belonging to the same con- 
nexion at Bristol. There he became “ unsound ” 
in the Calvinistic faith, and founded a Congre- 
gational Free Church in the Coopers’ Hall, an 
account of which appeared in the Christian 
Reformer for 1852 (pp. 395-409) under the title 
of ‘Creeds and Controversies in Bristol,” 
written by the late Rev, William James. From 
1854 to 1859 Mr. Ham was the colleague of the 
Rey. William Gaskell at Crogs-street Chapel, 
Manchester, where his services were highly 
appreciated. 

198. Rey. Henry Inrson (1559- ).—At the 
time of his election he was the minister of 

_Carter-lane Congregation, which afterwards 
removed to Unity Church, Islington. Edu- 
cated at Stepney College and the University 
of Edinburgh, where he graduated M.A. in 
1845. For some time Minister of a Baptist 
church at Northampton, his connection with 
which was severed on account of his having 
relinquished Calvinism and adopted heterodox 
opinions. Then one of the Classical Masters at 
University College School, London (1851-72), 
Minister at South-place Chapel, Finsbury 
(1851-57), and at Carter-lane, and Unity Church, 
Islington (1857-74). A member of the Presby- 
terian Board as a representative of Carter-lane 
since 1859. On Dr. Williams’s Trust he has 
for many years been a member of the Glasgow 
College and Book Commitees. Secretary to the 
British and Foreign Unitarian Association since 
1874. 

199. Rev. Joan Pasir Matreson, B.A. 
(1860-69).—Hducated at Wymondley College 
(Independent) (1812-17), and at the University 
of Glasgow, where he held one of Dr. Williams’s 
Scholarships (1817-19). Whilst at Glasgow he 
adopted Arian opinions, and in 1820 accepted 
the pastorate of the old Presbyterian Chapel in 
Hanover-street, Long Acre, London. In the 
following year he was elected a member of Dr. 

_ Williams’s Trust (see No. 153 supra), but in 
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1822 he removed to Leeds, and thence in 1828 
to Brighton, where for thirty years he conducted 
a school of high reputation, being at the same 
time minister of the Unitarian Chapel there. 
On retiring in 1860 and removing to Croydon 
he was re-elected a member of this Trust. He 
died March 16, 1869, aged seventy-three years. 

200. James Heywoop, Esq, M.A., F-.R.S. 
(1860).—Born at Everton, Liverpool, on the 28th 
of May, 1810. A lineal descendant of the Rev. 
Nathaniel Heywood, who was ejected from his 
living of Ormskirk in 1662 by the Act of Uni- 
formity, being the youngest of the four sons of 
Nathaniel Heywood, of Liverpool, merchant, 
and of Manchester, banker (of the firm of 
Heywood Brothers), and Anna his wife, daughter 
of Dr. Percival.* On the death of his father, in 
1815, he and hig brothers were taken charge of 
by their uncle, the senior partner of the banking 
firm, who, dying in 1828 unmarried, left them 
the bulk of his property in equal shares. The 
eldest of the brothers (the late Sir Benjamin 
Heywood, Bart.) was soon after elected 
M.P. for Lancashire, and helped to pass the 
Reform Bill of 1832. The subject of this notice 
received his higher school education from -Dr. 
Lant Carpenter, and afterwards pursued his 
studies at the University of Hdinburgh, Geneva, 
and Trinity College, Cambridge, where he had 
for his private tutor the future Master of Tri- 
nity, the late Dr. Whewell. In 1833 he became 
entitled as a senior Optime to the degree of B.A., 
but as it was guarded by a theological test, he 
nobly declined it. In 1837 Mr. Hleywood read 
a paper on the Coalfields of Lancashire at the 
Liverpool Meeting of the British Association for 
the Advancement of Science before the Geo- 
logical Section, which was presided over by 
Professor Sedgwick, of Cambridge, on whose 
proposal he was afterwards elected a Fellow of 
the Royal Society (1839). In 1841 Mr. Hey- 
wood published a translation from the German 
of Huber’s “ English Universities”’ illustrated 
by many plates. From 1847 to 1857 he was the 
Liberal representative in Parliament of North 
Lancashire, and as it is chiefly to his efforts and 
perseverance during that period that the nation 
is indebted for the opening of the Universities 
of Oxford and Cambridge to all Her Majesty’s 
subjects, irrespective of creed, a few details 
relative to that subject cannot fail to be interest- 
ing to the reader. In 1850 Mr. Heywood moved 
an Address to the Crown for a Royal Commis- 
sion of Inquiry into the Universities and Col- 
leges of Oxford, Cambridge, and Dublin, in- 
cluding an investigation into their religious 
tests. Thereupon the Prime Minister, Lord 
John Russell, agreed, if Mr. Heywood’s propo- 
sition was withdrawn, to advise the Crown to 
issue a Royal Commission of Inquiry without 
going into Dissenters’ grievances. Mr. Hey- 
wood consented to that arrangement, and a 
Commission was accordingly appointed. In 
1854, the Harl of Aberdeen being now at the 
head of the Government, an Oxford University 
Bill was introduced into the House of Com- 
mons, but containing no allusion to religious 
tests. Mr. Heywood moved the insertion of a 
clause abolishing the subscription to the Thirty- 
nine Articles at matriculation,and it was carried 
by 252 votes against 161; he subsequently moved 
another clause for opening all secular degrees 
at Oxford, but in that he was defeated. On the 
next day (Saturday] a Cabinet meeting was 
held, and in the evening a letter reached him 
requesting a conference on Sunday with the 
Right Hon. Edw. Ellice, M.P., who had a com- 
munication to make to Mr. Heywood from the 
Cabinet. The conference was held, and the 
communication was—a request that he would 
again on Monday move the clause for opening 
secular degrees at Oxford, with a rider that 
degrees so opened should not form a qualification 
for any office theretofore held only by members 


* In Dr. Kendrick’s ‘‘ Warrington Worthies ”’ 
(1853) there is a silhouette portrait and the following 
account of Mr. Heywood’s maternal grandfather :— 
Thomas Percival, M.D., F.R.S., F.S.A. Born at War- 
rington, September 29, 1740. An eminent physician, 
moral essayist, and philosopher. Author of ‘‘A 
Father’s Instructions to his Children,” ‘‘ Medical 
Ethics,” &c. In 1767 Dr. Percival commenced prac- 
tice in Manchester, and at the meetings for scientific 
inquiry which took place at his house, originated the 
Literary and Philosophical Society of that city, of which 
he continued president for twenty years. He died at 
Manchester, August 30, 1804. 
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of the Church of England. Mr. Heywood de- 
clined to adopt the rider, but on Monday he 
proposed an amended clause of his own, 
merely proposing the lower degrees of Bachelor 
in Arts, Law, Medicine, and Music to be opened 
without a, religious test, and (mirabile dictu) it 
was carried. ‘The Lords, however, added a rider 
similar to that which the Cabinet had suggested. 
The Bill thus deformed was passed and became 
law in 1854. In 1856 the Cambridge Univer- 
sity Bill came before the House containing a 
similar clause; but on the motion of Mr. Hey- 
wood a new clause was inserted abolishing 
religious tests for College Scholarships. Thus 
was laid a good foundation for further Univer- 
sity reforms. Concessions had been made 
from which it was impossible to recede, and 
at which it was equally impossible to stop. 
At a later period Lord Beaconsfield, when 
Prime Minister, is reported to have said that 
““no Government can remain in power in this 
country which does not reform the Universities.” 
The Cambridge Bill having become law, Mr. 
Heywood took his degrees of B.A. and M.A., 
from which he had been so long excluded by 
religious tests. At the dissolution in 1857 he 
retired from Parliamentary life; but he has 
since been active in other ways. It may be 
mentioned that he has given to the English 
public a translation from the German of Pro- 
fessor Von Bohlen’s historical and- critical 
illustrations of the first. part of Genesis, and a 
translation of Professor Heer’s “Primeval 
World of Switzerland.” Since 1856 Mr. Hey- 
wood has been a. member of the Senate of the 
University of London, and assisted in making 
Greek optional at matriculation. He was the 
President of the Statistical Section of the 
Bristol Meeting of the British Association for 
the Advancement of Science in 1875, and the 
President of the Statistical Society in 1875 and 
1876. The Free Library at Notting-hill, which 
is much appreciated, owes its existence and 
support to him. On Dr. Williams’s Trust he 
has for many years served on the Estates, 
Schools, and Book Committees. 

201. Russeti Scorr, Hsq. (1861-75).—Son of 
the Rev. Russell Scott, who was for forty-eight 
years the minister of the Unitarian Chapel at 
Portsmouth; a grandson of Dr. Hawes, one of 
the founders of the Royal Humane Society ; and 
a descendant of one of the confessors of 1662. ~ 
He was himself a practical philanthropist. For 
forty years a promoter of improved dwellings for 
the working classes, and throughout life an 
active and earnest friend of education. The 
following account of him has been kindly con- 
tributed by the Rey. Dr. Sadler, whose services 
at Rosslyn Hill Chapel, Hampstead, he was in 
the habit of attending :—“Mr. R. Scott was a 
zealous and consistent liberal in politics and 
religion. But what was most characteristic of 
him was his constant benevolence, which while 
it led him to take a warm and active interest in 
great public questions, especially those which 
were connected with the social condition of man- 
kind, was fruitful also in the private and per- 
sonal acts of charity and kindness. The readers 
of the memoir of Mary Carpenter will remember 
that it was by his liberality she was enabled to 
establish the Reformatory at Kingswood, near 
Bristol, in a house erected by John Morley for 
his own occupation. In this great work Miss 
Carpenter had not only Mr. Scott’s sympathy 
and pecuniary aid, but also very valuable per- 
sonal co-operation. I need hardly add that Mr. 
R. Scott was a man of the highest character for 
integrity. His judgment also was very reliable, 
both on account of his excellent understanding 
and the pains he took to secure all available in- 
formation. Altogether he was a man of most 
solid worth.” He retired from the Trust in 1875 
and died the 18th of April, 1880, aged 79 years. 

202. Smr James Crarke Lawrencr, Bart., 
M.P. (1861— ).—Second son of the late Alder- . 
man Lawrence. Born in London, Ist of.Sept., 
1820; educated at Islington by, the, Rev. D. 
Davison, M.A. and the Rev. John Scott:Porter 
(Nos. 157 and 159 supra), and afterwards at- 
tended classes at University College,. Gower- 
street. An Alderman of the City of London 
since 1860; Sheriff of London and Middlesex 
in 1862; Lord Mayor in 1868; a member of the 


Royal Courts of Justice Commission ; President 
of the Bridewell and Bethlehem Hospitals; a 
Commissioner of Lieutenancy of London; a 
member of the Hibbert Trust; the treasurer of 
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the Holt Fund; President of the London and 
District Unitarian Society; President of the 
B. and F. Unitarian Association in 1864; 
Treasurer of the Carter Lane and Unity Con- 
gregation from 1856 to 1875; a member of the 
Presbyterian Board since 1856; a magistrate 
of Middlesex, Surrey and Westminster; M.P. 
for Lambeth since 1865; for many years a 


member of the Estates Committee of Dr. 
Williams’s Trust, to which he has been enabled 
to render special services. 

203. Pruinie Worstry, Esq. (1864- ).—Son- 
in-law of the late John Taylor, Esq., F.R.S. 
(No. 168 supra); grandson of the Rev. Samuel 


Worsley, Presbyterian Minister at Cheshunt, 
and. great grandson of Mr. John Worsley, 
schoolmaster, of Hertford, whose translation of 
the New Testament was published in 1770; 
descended also by a paternal ancestor from the 
Hughes family, which counted among its mem- 
bers two of the Ejected Ministers—George and 
Obediah Hughes|see No. 38 supra]. For many 
years an acting partner in the firm of Messrs. 
Whitbread and Co., brewers. On Dr. Williams’s 
Trust a member of the Audit Committee 
(1864-77) and of the Estates Committee 
(1867-81). 
( To be continued. ) 


NATURAL RELIGION.—I. 


Just sixteen years ago there appeared a book, 
written by an anonymous author, which created 
considerable interest in religious circles. It pro- 
fessed to be only “a fragment;” but it gave a 
view of the life of Jesus from the purely human 
side, leaving out of sight the conceptions so dear 
to the orthodox mind. The interest already 
created in the book was enhanced by the fact, 
that Lord Shaftesbury denounced it in language 
savouring more of the theological than the literary 
critic. ‘‘The most pestilential book ever vo- 
mited, I think, from the jaws of hell—I mean 
‘Ecce Homo,’—was the judgment pronounced 
upon it by his Lordship, and, it needs scarcely be 
added, this vigorous criticism enormously in- 
creased the demand, and several editions were 
called for. We know not whether the venerable 
Earl has read ‘‘ Natural Religion,”’* but we ven- 
ture to think that however much he may dislike 
it, he will not repeat his mistake. 

In the preface to “ Hcce Homo” the author 
intimated that he had in contemplation to pub- 
lish, though not “for some time to come,” 
another volume, treating of “Christ ag the 
creator of modern theology and religion.” That 
book has, so far as we know, yet to appear. 
Certainly “ Natural Religion ” does not give us 
that view of Christ. The present work, which 
we purpose treating in this and subsequent arti- 
cles, is founded upon a number of papers bearing 
the same title, which appeared in Macmillan’s 
Magazine during the years 1875-8, and written 
by the same author. It was understood at the 
time, and since then from time to time announce- 
ments have been made to the effect, that these 
papers, gathered together in one work, would 
seek a wider circle of readers. The author has 
certainly not been hasty in his work. He warns 
us “not to enter upon this book with the ex- 
pectation of finding in it anything calculated 
to promote either orthodoxy or heterodoxy,” and 
he describes himself, not altogether very happily, 
as “one of those simpletons who believe that, 
alike in politics and religion, there are truths 
outside the region of party debate, and that 
these truths are more important than the con- 
tending parties will easily be induced to believe.” 
‘He considers that “in religion the evil is far 
more inveterate than in politics; ... indeed, we 
see religion suffering veritably the catastrophe 
of Poland, which found such a fatal enjoyment 
in quarrelling, and quarrelled so long, that a day 
came at last when there was no Poland any 
more, and then the quarrelling ceased.” His 
object is to ascertain those truths about which 
all are agreed, a task by no means easy. 

The book has already been classed as belong- 
ing to the Agnostic school of thought ; but this, 
it seems to us, is by no means a true or fair criti- 
cism. We may differ from his method, we may 
be disposed to think that he makes too little of 
fundamental differences, that he concedes too 
much in his desire to arrive at a common basis, 


* “Natural Religion.” By the Author of “ Ecce 
Homo.” London: Macmillan. 
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but we do not feel that the Agnostics can claim 
him on their side, any more than he would wish 
to be on the side or the Orthodox. Starting 
with the apparently irreconcilable difference be- 
tween Science and Christianity, that is, of course, 
orthodox Christianity, he seeks to find whether 
there is not an agreement after all. They both 
agree in treating with contempt erudition and 
philosophy, but they do not agree in their esti- 
mate of what is the “true wisdom.” He admits 
that the question between Christianity and 
Science is nothing less than this, whether we 
are to regard the grave with assured hope, and 
the ties between human beings as indissoluble 
by death; or, on the other hand, to dismiss the 
hope of a future life as too doubtful to he worth 
considering, even if not absolutely chimerical, 
and that “ no reasoning can make such a differ- 
ence into a small one.” Still he contends it is 
worth while to call attention to the points of 
agreement, and putting religion by the side 
of science in its latest most aggressive form, to 
measure how much ground is common to both. 
And first, as we have indicated, “they agree in 
denouncing that pride of the human intellect 
which supposes it knows everything, which is 
not passive enough in the presence of reality, 
but deceives itself with pompous words instead 
of things, and with flattering eloquence instead 
of sober truth.” But does not their agreement 
begin and end here? Is not the theological 
view of the universe summed up in the three 
propositions that a personal will is the cause of 
the universe, that that will is perfectly benevo- 
lent, and that it has sometimes interfered by 
miracles with the order of the universe? And 
has not science thrown, and doesit not continue 
to throw, discredit upon all of them, and if so, 
are not Theology and Science hopelessly irrecon- 
cilable, and mutually destructive ? These ques- 
tions our author answers in this way. He main- 
tains that the three propositions just mentioned 
are not so much an abstract of theology itself 
as of current theology. Neither the belief 
that God is perfectly benevolent, nor that He 
has interfered by miracles is necessary to 
theology. There have been theologies where no 
such belief existed. Two, then, of the three 
propositions are not necessary: there remains 
the third, that a “ Personal Will is the cause of 
the Universe.” But here again he deems it 
“easy to conceive a theology which did not 
ccupy itself at all with causes, but which at 
the same time conceived the separate phenomena 
of the Universe, or the Universe itself altogether 
personally.’ To us we confess that this con- 
ception dces not appear to be so easy as it does 
to our author, nor does he explain how it seems 
so comprehensible to him. He anticipates, 
however, the objection, the natural objection, 
we may say, that if the possibility of miracles 
be given up, that if the order of nature is in- 
variable, and that all appearances of benevolent 
design are explained away, the belief in God 
would cease to be consoling. Does not this, 
he asks, arise from the fact that people limit 
the attributes of God to benevolence and per- 
sonality, whereas these by no means exhaust the 
idea of God, and by denying them men do not 
cease to be theists? 

Weare far from asserting that these attri- 
butes do exhaust the idea of God, but we do 
think that if He is minus them, He is not the 
great Being that all theists have conceived Him 
to be. Of course, if the term personality in- 


volves mortality and a body, then to speak of 
the personality of God is misleading, but that 
is not the idea alone conveyed to our mind by 
the expression. Without attempting to define 
God in any way, we can conceive of Him as 
a loving Spirit, responding to our spirits, and 
this is partly what we mean when we talk 
of His personality, a meaning that requires 
neither mortality mor corporeal existence. 
Passing by this for the moment, we follow the 
argument adduced by our author. Science op- 
poses to God Nature, that is, it denies the 
existence of any power beyond or superior to 
Nature, and so denying means that nothing 
further can be known. Is there hopeless irre- 
concilability here? ‘Those who believe in 
Nature may deny God, but those who believe 
in God believe, as a matter of course, in Nature 
also, since God includes Nature, as the whole 
includes the part.” No doubt there is a phase 
of theology which disregards Nature as a 
system of law and only concerns itself with the 
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occasional suspensions of law or miracle. Still, 
theology can never deny that Nature is an 
ordinance of God, though it may treat the 
laws of Nature as of minor importance, and as 
not giving us exactly the revelation of God that 
inact needs. And here we quote the author’s 
words :— 


But if, on the one hand, the study of Nature be 
one part of the study of God, is it not true, on the 
other, that he who believes only in Natare is a 
Theist, and has a theology? Men slide easily from 
the most momentous controversies into the most 
contemptible logomachies. If we will look at 
things, and not merely at words, we shall soon see 
that the scientific man has a theology and a God, a 
most impressive theology, a most awful and glo- 
rious God, Isay that man believes in a God who 
feels himself in the presence of a Power which is 
not himself, and is immeasurably above himself, a 
Power in the contemplation of which he is absorbed, 
in the knowledge of which he finds safety and hap- 
piness. And such now is Nature to the scientific 
man. I do not now say that it is good or satisfy- 
ing to worship such a God, but I say that no class 
of men since the world began have ever more truly 
believed in a God, or more ardently, or with more 
conviction, worshipped Him. Comparing their re- 
ligion in its fresh youth to the present confused 
forms of Christianity, I think a bystander would 
say that though Christianity had in it some- 
thing far higher and deeper and more ennobling, 
yet the average scientific man worships just at 
present a more awful and, as it were, a greater 
Deity than the average Christian. In so many 
Christians the idea of God has been degraded by 
childish and little-minded teaching; the Eternal 
and the Infinite and the All-embracing has been 
represented as the head of the clerical interest, as 
a sort of clergyman, as a sort of schoolmaster, as a 
sort of philanthropist. But the scientific man knows 
Him to be eternal; in astronomy, in geology, he 
becomes familiar with the countless millenniums of 
His lifetime. The scientific man strains his mind 
actually to realise God’s infinity. As far off as the 
fixed stars he traces Him, “‘ distance inexpressible 
by numbers that have name.” Meanwhile, to the 
theologian infinity and eternity are very much of 
empty words when applied to the Object of his 
worship. He does not realise them in actual facts 
and definite computations. 


The obvious question that arises on this pas- 
sage is, In what sense does the writer use the 
word “worship?” Does not worship imply 
something more than wonder, awe, and admira- 
tionP Does it not also imply love, and that of 
the very highest kind? And if it does, can it 
be said that the scientific {man really worships 
Nature? Power inspires awe; it will induce 
care and caution so as to avoid a conflict with 
it, but it does not inspire affection. The writer 
sees all this; he admits that the scientific man 
cannot feel for Nature such love as a pious 
mind may feel for the God of Christians; that 
science can discern in Nature little or nothing 
of the qualities of love, justice, or goodness. 
But he contends that “a very genuine love, 
though of a lower kind, is felt by the contem- 
plator of Nature.” “ Itis infinitely interesting, » 
infinitely beautiful,” and no doubt there is an 
exquisite pleasure in the discovery of laws, 
which yields to a feeling of awe. But this is 
not love, at any rate as most Theists understand 
the word. We agree with our author that 
“Nature, according to all systems of Christian 
theology,isGod’s ordinance,” and that “ whether 
with science you stop short at Nature, or with 
Christianity believe in a God who is the author 
of Nature, in either case Nature is divine, for it 
is either God or the work of God.” We assent, 
too, to the proposition that the “vast mass of 
natural knowledge which no one.questions ” is, 
to the Christian, so much knowledge about God, 
and that the rigorous method by which it has 


been separated from human prejudice and hasty 
ingenuity, and delusive rhetoric or poetry, ought 
to be a matter of exultation to him, because by. « 
such means he has been enabled to hear a voice 
which is unmistakably God’s. But it does not 
seem to us that this really grasps the difficult 
problem of reconciling Theology and Science. 
Up to a certain point they are-agreed, and so 
far well, but beyond that point there seems to 
be a hopeless divergence. It is of the first im- 
portance to ascertain where the point of depar- 
ture really begins; but it does not assist in the 
solution of the problem unless, after the dis- 
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agreement has commenced, you find a means of 
bringing about agreement again. Whether our 
author does this will be seen in future articles. 
We have devoted some space to the first chapter 
of his book because it, to some extent, gives 
the key to the subsequent treatment of his sub- 
ject. At the same time, it is but fair to him to 
say that he by no means regards the thought of 
a God revealed in Nature as satisfactory, or 
worthy to replace the Christian view. He says, 
“J can conceive no religion as satisfactory that 
falls short of Christianity, but, on the other 
hand, I cannot believe any religion to be healthy 
that does not start from Nature worship. It is 
in the free and instructive admiration of human 
beings for the glory of heaven, earth, and sea, 
that religion—so far as religion is the name of a 
good and healthy thing—begins, and I cannot 
imagine but as morbid a religion which has 
ceased to admire them.” 


“THHORY OF POLITICAL EPITHETS.” 

In the current number of the Nineteenth 
Century Mr. George Jacob Holyoake has a very 
timely article on this subject, which it would be 
well if everybody engaged in public life would 
“yead, mark, learn, and inwardly digest.” The 
writer is, perhaps, one of the most competent 
of men to speak upon the subject of what may 
be called Parliamentary language, and it may 
be well in these days of heated controversy to 
pay heed to what he says. We fear, however, 
that Mr. Holyoake is as one crying in a wilder- 
ness. We have got into a sad way of late, and 
to political controversy alone the use of strong 
language is by no means confined. Unworthy 
motives are imputed with a freedom which is at 
once painful and indicative of a very unhealthy 
not to say irreligious, spirit. That we may 
goon improve upon this state of things will be 
the fervent prayer of all earnest men. But, as 
the best prayer is practice, it is only in the most 
careful conduct of leading public men and public 
journals that we can have any hope of a better 
tone of the public mind. Certain it is that 
Liberalism, whether in politics or religion, can 
have no permanent alliance with offensive forms 
of speech. It can be no part of the Liberal 
programme, at all events, to bring opponents 
into public contempt. 

Mr. Holyoake evidently felt that the sin 
which he attacks is not confined to one party, 
for he does not draw any distinctions. He tells 
us of a certain society with which in his early 
days he was connected, the secretary of 
which had a trained talent of incrimi- 
native imputation towards official persons ; 
and there is a good deal of humour in 
the record of the steps which were taken 
to throw upon that luckless individual the 
responsibility of his own failings. “It was 
understood among us,” he says, “ that we had 
caused the death of one official by ingenious 
pertinacity of unevadable correspondence. This 
was an entirely legitimate form of official mur- 
der. We had acted upon Bentham’s maxim 
that to gain any redress you must make the 
roling powers uneasy.’ Mr. Holyoake considers 
| this ig good doctrine under a selfish despotism, 
or under Lord Melbourne, whose policy was to 
deter persons from proposing improvements, or 
under Lord Palmerston, whose art was to evade 
change sought if any one did propose it. “ But 
under a government with a conscience,” he pro- 
ceeds, ‘‘ anxious to accord all the redress of evil 
it can, and sorry it cannot do everything 
assailing it by savage imputation, and pestering 
it with demands in season and out of season, jis 
simply baseness of agitation, since it assumes 
that, under such rule, reason cannot be depended 
upon to arrest wrong.” 

Perhaps the root of the evil lies in the 
character of the times in which we live. We 
must read as werunif we are to readat all. The 
speed at which we live precludes that equani- 
mity which is the gracious charm of culture. 
The consequence is that our literature and our 
modes of speech are hurried and rough. There 
is not time to select words much less turn 
sentences. Everything is done on the spur of 
the moment. The daily press sins enormously, 
and the weekly press does not lag behind, the 
so-called religious press probably bearing away 
the palm. 

Tt can hardly, perhaps, be said that Mr. Holy- 


pungent manner so characteristic of him a 
series of observations such as might readily 
occur to any one who should reflect upon the 
subject, but his essay is none the less interest- 
ing on that account, for the reason that, as we 
say, reflection seems to be at a discount in these 
days. Dealing with what he terms disparaging 
and incriminative epithets, Mr. MHolyoake 
strongly condemns their use, for indulgence in 
invective and denunciation, he tells us, is a sign 
of ignorance and inferior power. ‘The policy 
of the capable disputant is always to treat his 
adversary as a person of sincerity and right- 
feeling.” Moreover, a controversialist of self- 
respect never gives an opponent “as good as he 
sends,” if what he sends is bad. Mr. Holyoake 
gives us a notable illustration of what he means. 
“ On a famous night in the House of Commons,” 
he tells us, “when Mr. Disraeli was in opposi- 
tion, he assailed Mr. Gladstone in tones of fierce 
vituperation of the ‘unfinished’ type of his 
earlier invective in his Runnymede Letters. To 
all human seeming his excitement was account- 
able. As he spoke he clutched the table as 
though it were a friend. A morning journal 
published a portion of his speech, in which the 
words had those sibilant endings peculiar to 
spirituous articulation. When Mr. Gladstone 
came to reply he made no accusation as to the 
condition of his assailant, but simply said that 
he himself laboured under disadvantage in his 
answer, as the right honourable gentleman had 
manifestly access to sources of inspiration denied 
to ber Majesty’s Government! ‘These skilful 
words were open to two interpretations, which 
might be applied at the discretion of the hearer 
—to Mr. Disraeli’s research or his refreshment. 
This is a perfect example of retort within the 
limits of Parliamentary courtesy-—all the more 
effective from its forbearingness.” 

In a few pregnant sentences Mr. Holyoake 
sums up the whole matter. 


The advantage of abstention from calumnious 
imputation is very great. So long as an advocate 
keeps to epithets or phrases which imply lack cf 


skill, or of comprehension, or discernment merely, 
his opponent is compelled to deal with the facts of 
the case, and to show that his knowledge of them is 
complete and his interpretation of them just; and 
if his friends come to his assistance, they must 
work on the line of elucidating his view of the 
question. Every attempt they make to vindicate 
his information and understanding tends to render 
clearer the facts in dispute. But the moment a dis- 
honouring epithet is used, one that accuses an 
opponent of being wanting in good faith, or of 
arguing from motives of pecuniary interest, or as 
consciously saying the contrary of that which he 
knows to be true, the adversary at once ceases to 
reason; he retorts with insult and disdain and 
either proposes a duel or speaks one. 
is over and personalities begin. The opponent 
probably recriminates by making similar charges 
against his assailant. His friends come to his 
rescue: they defend his character instead of his 
arguments—mostly they bring counter-charges 
against his accusers to prove that they are as in- 
famous as they need be. Deadly enmity or en- 
during contempt arises between opponents and 
their partisans, and little more is heard, sometimes 
for years, of the question originally in dispute. By 
all means let the base be put down, but let that 
business be kept separate from advocacy, Advocacy 
is a distinct art. Once let the wide mouth of 
epithets be opened, and all the toads of passion 
and abuse leap to the platform and spit at all not 
of their way of thinking. Epithets of incrimination 
do but put, as it were, weapons into the hands of 
the adversary whereby he may the better withstand 
or parry the assault on his error. Every such 
imputation does but act as a buffer breaking the 
force intended to be dealt. 


In the concluding portion of his article Mr. 
Holyoake tells us of a controversy he had with 
Wendell Phillips on this question of the use of 
epithets. -Mr. Holyoake had dissented from the 
policy of strong language which the abolitionists 
pursued, and he quotes a sentence from Wendell 
Phillips, in which that gentleman had said that 
there was enough anti-slavery sentiment to bring 
even the Rey. Orville Dewey to his knees, and 
make him attempt to lie himself out of a late 
delicate embarrassment. Mr. Dewey may have 
deserved this treatment, adds Mr. Holyoake, but 
he very wisely observes, “it is not good policy 
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until the war is over.’ Mr. Phillips, in the 
course of this controversy, cited Parlamentary 
reforms in England, the abolition of Test Acts, 
of Catholic disability, of Negro slavery, and the 
Corn Laws as instances of popular movements 
which have been carried to a successful issue by 
advocacy in which epithets were freely used, 
and upon this Mr. Holyoake observes that ‘it 
is true that in these and in other movements in 
which maddening invective was employed those 
who were in the movements very well know that 
the Niagarian flood of denunciation which was 
poured out washed more people away from them 
than it ever washed into them, and some move- 
ments were washed entirely away by it. When 
a good cause is carried in spite of invective, there 
are always persons who consider that it was 
carried by it.” At the same time Mr. Holyoake 
does not fear to strike at what is quite as great 
an evil as the unwise use of epithets. “TI 
never was an advocate,” he says, “of that 
‘despicable virtue of prudence,’ which is 
the Christian’s ermine cloak of supineness 
when wrong has to be assailed. I never 
was for playing at patriotism nor at propagand- 
ism.” He tells us that at one time in his own 
career he was subjected to sharp censure because 
he confined invective to error and did not in- 
veigh against those who held it. He maintains 
that he was nevertheless right; but he admits 
that there is danger in this argument, in that 
“it may furnish a pretext to some for standing 
aloof from a right agitation, because ‘fool 
friends’ of progress have control of it. They 
never deterred me. It is a rotten stage 
of cultivation when a man’s sense of the 
right method is so delicate that he is in- 
capable of acting against gross wrong.” An- 
other observation Mr. Holyoake might have 
made—that those who demur to methods, and 
on that ground stand aloof from a cause which 
in itself they believe to be righteous are really 
greater culprits than those whose advocates 
does the cause more harm than good. Did they 
but take up the matter with vigour, their in- 
fluence would go far to moderate the intemperate 
zeal of their comrades, and thus the cause would 
be doubly served. 

We have given but a rapid sketch of Mr. 
Holyoake’s admirable and timely utterance, 
and we conclude as we began, by urging our 
readers to peruse the article for themselves. It 
will be worth while even to miss a row in the 
House of Commons to ponder the counsel which 
indeed Mr. Mill gave us many years ago, but 
which Mr. Holyoake has so effectively re-pre- 
sented to us. H.R. 


LESLIE STEVEN’S SCIENCE OF 

ETHICS.*—III. 
THE THEORY OF MOTIVES. 
For the purposes of this inquiry metaphysical 
problems are deemed by the author irrelevant. 
We have to do with human conduct. So far as 
man is a sentient being, his feelings, and so far 
as he is a rational being, his reasoning powers, 
must be taken into consideration. Jeeling de- 
termines conduct. “Good” means everything 
which favours happiness, and “bad” means 
everything that is conducive to misery. But itis 
sometimes denied that pain and pleasure are the 
sole deterrent or attractive qualities. “ We shrink 
from the fire or the knife, but some other motive 
may overpower our spontaneous dread.” . Yet 
this must be something which has its equivalent 
in terms of feeling. The true statement is that 
one emotion may be overcome, not by something 
which is altogether disparate from emotion, but 
by an emotion ofa different kind. And although 
pain and pleasure are words which it is impos- 
sible to define, as they are names of the highest 
class, and not a species of some more general 
class, we still know what they mean. ‘he asser- 
tion is made that conduct is determined by the 
feelings not as denying that it is also in some 
sense determined by the reason, but as “‘ main- 
taining that a state of consciousness which is 
neither painful nor pleasurable cannot be the 
object either of desire or aversion.” Since man 
is both a sentient and a reasoning being, we 
have to ask how we are to conceive of the mode 
in which these separable or at least verbally 
distinct faculties co-operate in determining con- 
duct. 


oake does more than make in the terse and 
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The old reasoners said conduct followed “ the 
last act of judgment.” The intellect weighed 
“lots” of happiness in the balance. Reasoned 
conduct differed from merely instinctive conduct 
in that it implied adaptation of means to an end 
—the possibility of following courses of conduct 
not agreeable in themselves, but promising a 
greater total of happiness. ‘The characteristic 
of the reasoning being was the power of acting 
with a view to distant ends, instead of being the 
slave of immediate impulse.” Mr. Steven 
thinks this phraseology is apt to sanction certain 
erroneous hypotheses, and some of these he pro- 
mises to consider hereafter. For the present he 
is satisfied with observing that it seems to 
assume that a deferred pleasure is as potent as 
an immediate pleasure. ‘The influence of 
mental perspective appears to be entirely 
ignored.” ‘This influence he claims to be of the 
highest importance. As the happiness which 
determines the willis always regarded as future, 
though it may be in the immediate future, the 
feeling which is hereafter to be thus becomes 
the determining influence. The reason here 
determines. conduct by reference to a feel- 
ing which does not yet exist, or, in other 
words, does not exist at all. An unfelt feel- 
ing is a non-entity. But many of our feelings 
are foretastes of feelings to come. “ We shudder 
at the edge of a cliff because we foresee the con- 
sequences of a fall, and thus the shudder im- 
ples the belief in those consequences. But 
though this intellectual percéption is an 
essential part of the process, it would not 
affect_our conduct if it were a perception en- 
tirely divorced from feeling. It affects us be- 
cause the perception is itself painful, because it 
involves an anticipatory» realisation. of an 
approaching pain. It is more accurate to say 
that my conduct is determined by the -plea- 
santest judgment than to say that itis deter- 
mined by my judgment of what is pleasantest.” 
Further, the metaphor of the balance is mislead- 
ing because “ the intellect and the emotions are in 
reality related as form and substance, and can- 
not be really divided.” 

Pain and pleasure are the sole and ultimate 
determinants of conduct; and though we might 
conceivably find the physiological causes of 
pain and pleasure, or investigate the history of 
pain and pleasure, yet we could not alter the 
tact. As to the mode in which these forces act, 
the most obvious fact to Mr. Steven seems to 
be that in all cases “pain as pain represents 
tension, a state of feeling, that is, from which 
there is a tendency to change; pleasure repre- 
sents so far equilibrium, or a state in which 
there is a tendency to persist. The mind writhes 
under a painful emotion, making an effort to get 
into a more tolerable posture.” The analogy 
which gives the best account of the facts is the 
mechanical principle of least resistance. ‘I 
have to make some simple choice, say between a 
glass of wine and a glass of water. I am 
moved by the foretaste of the pleasure of drink- 
ing, the difficulty of reaching either glass, the 
dislike to expense, the moral and medical scru- 
ples in which I indulge, and so forth; for the 
decision takes place according to the principle of 
least resistance.” It may be impossible to ana- 
lyse all these motives, but the decision comes of 
the simple process of feeling one course to be 
the easiest. What happens is that which is 
pleasantest. The believer in Free Will misinter- 
prets these facts. 

‘Slow experience teaches us what is the trae 
sphere of volition. Our prevision of our own con- 
duct is exceedingly fallible, nothing is more com- 
mon then to mistake wishes for anticipation and 
dislikes for disbelief. A perfectly logical mind 
would draw conclusions unbiassed by pain and 
pleasure, The hatred of error would overbalance 
the painfulness of anticipation. Its emotions 
would decide it to add up its accounts; but they 
would be unable to persuade it that two and two 
make five. But nothing is easier than to find a 
mind which never permits its anticipations to in- 
trude beyond their proper sphere. The logical 
mill once set going must grind out results irrespec- 
tive of pain or pleasure; but we dread to set it 
going or tamper with its action, We are apt, in 
vulgar phrase, to ‘‘cook” our accounts. The re- 
luctance of the mind to gaze upon painful facts 
prevents us from setting the sun. precisely ; and as 
we tamper with the materials at every stage of the 
process, we end with that mass of contradictions 
and baseless prejudices which we know as human 
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beliefs. It is only by long experience, in short, 
that we learn what are the predictions which can 
fulfil themselves, and those which have no effect on 
the future. If it is still hard to resist the illusion 
that a thing will happen because we desire it, it is 
intelligible how all the religions which are rooted 
in early stages of mental development sanction the 
propensity to hold that fate can be conquered by 
will, and that prayers—the embodiment of desires 
—can govern the stars in their courses, Anticipa- 
tion and volition spring from the same root, and 
it is by a very gradual and difficult process that 
we learn to assign to each its proper sphere in our 
mental operations,” 


In one sense all conduct is reasonable. ‘The 
most foolish vagaries of the most illogical mind 
have their cause, and would be explained if we 
could look into the mind of the agent.” But in 
another sense men may be reasonable in the 
most varying degrees, viz., that sense in which 
intelligent beings alone are subjectively reason- 
able, or determined in their conduct by percep- 
tions and inferences. Reason may be opposed to 
passion, or to want of thought, or to want of 
proportion between means and ends, or may in- 
dicate consistency and loftiness of purpose. 
Reason should not be taken as separate from 
the emotions; the two should be regarded as 
bound together in inseparable unity. “The 
man distracted between the charms of gin and 
duty is not divided between passion and reason, 
but between a sensual pleasure and the love of 
home, or the fear of hell, or the disgust of con- 
scious degradation. If resistance to these emo- 
tions gave him no pain he would not resist. 
There must be emotions on both sides, as well 
as reason on both sides, or a struggle would be 
impossible. But much of our conduct is auto- 
matic, and we feel by-signs as well as reason by 
signs, as the sight of a red flag may deter us 
from crossing a rifle range without. calling up to 
imagination all the effects of a bullet traversing 
one’s body. Reason and feeling are mutually 
involved, and develop together. he intellectual 
side, however, of human nature may vary, whilst 
the emotional remains constant, and emotional 
activity, in particular cases, is unfavourable to 
certain forms of intellectual activity, in spite of 
the close connection of the two elements, The 
bare condition of logical consistency is not suffi- 
cient to eliminate eccentricities. There is always 
a cause for the wildest vagary or the. most un- 
reasonable prejudice. Again, if there were some 
constant and definable object towards which all 
desires converged, the problem would be definite, 
but mankind have many ends which are par- 
tially inconsistent with each other. This tends 
to prove that any formula which professes to be 
simple must be illusory. “A superior being 
who could examine our characters would be able 
to lay down the formula of our conduct, in 
which the determining instinct would appear as 
the resultant of various subordinate instincts.” 
The great part which reason plays is in har- 
monising and rendering consistent the parts of 
the organism; it checks a caprice which exists 
in obedience to any single emotion without re- 
ference to other considerations. But what is it 
that settles the influence exerted by each mem- 
ber of the federation? The character ig deter- 
mined for each individual by its original censti- 
tution, though it is modified as reason acts. 
This gives rise in various people to various 
types. Can we determine which of these is the 
most reasonable? Assuming a certain end, we 
might say what is the most reasonable mode of 
conduct, but nothing hitherto stated enables us 
to define the end which is itself the most rea- 
sonable. Hach type of character has its own 
end; that motive is strongest with every man 
which corresponds to his most frequently stimu- 
lated instinct. What, then, is the criterion by 
which we can judge of feelings? They ewist, 
and hence cannot be called true or false. To 
answer the question recourse must be had to 
the theory of evolution, which brings out the 
fact that every organism, social or individual, 
represents the product of an indefinite series of 
adjustments between it and its environment. 
The vital problem is in what sense one type of 
character is better than another. ‘The process 
of evolution is at every moment a process of dis- 
covering a maximum of efficiency, though the 
conditions are always varying slowly, and an 
absolute maximum is inconceivable. At every 
poing of the process thereis a certain determinate 
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direction along which development must take 
place. The form which represents this direction 
is the typical form, any deviation from which is 
a defect.” A complete answer to the question, 
what is the relative value of different kinds of 
efficiency ? might bring out the fact that it is an 
advantage to a race to include a great variety 
of different types. 

Speaking of motives, the author has argued 
that conduct is determined by pain and pleasure, 
or that the reason of conduct is always its 
quality in terms of feeling. The cause of its 
being painful or pleasurable is the constitution 
of the agent. This ccnstitution must be con- 
sidered as variable, dependent on the conditions 
of life, and thus, as ends vary, character 
varies, and we cannot determine a general 
law of conduct. “A man will do what 
pleases him, and, if he is to live, must do 
what is good for him, or at least what is not 
destructive.” The “useful,” then, in the sense of 
pleasure-giving, must approximately coincide 
with the “useful” in the sense of life-presery- 
ing.” Habits and instincts may be considered 
in either aspect. Utility must be understood 
with reference to the whole organism. There is 
a tendency to correlate painful and pernicious, 
pleasurable and beneficial. An animal which 
liked poisonous food would die if that food were 
easily obtainable. This condition, operative 
from the earliest stages of evolution, maintains 
the correlation within certain limits. So far as 
an agent takes pleasure in things conducive to 
his preservation, he has a better chance of sur- 
vival, and therefore we may regard this asa 
cardinal point in the theory of organic develop- 
ment. ‘here is a presumption in fayour of 
the more deep-seated instincts, and an institu- 
tion which has flourished in many different ages 
and races must{presumably fulfil some want and 
correspond to some deep-seated instinct. Thus, 
the widespread taste for stimulants may depend 
on some profound constitutional necessity which 
must find its satisfaction-in one way or another. 
The problem involves an inquiry as to the place 
filled by the desire for stimulants in the whole 
economy of life. 

Qualities which are essential to the indi- 
vidual are essential to the whole. Races sur- 
vive in virtue of the completeness of the cor- 
relation between pernicious and painful states, 
but the quality which makes a race survive 
may not always be a source of advantage to 
every individual, nor even to the average 
individual. An animal deprived of sexual 
and parental instincts might derive an adyan- 
tage thence; it might avoid many dangers 
to which their possession would expose it. It 
therefore becomes desirable to bring into distinct- 
ness the meaning of the contrast between the 
individual and the race, in» order to determine 
in what sense there can or cannot be a conflict 
between the individual who is the product of 
the race and the race which is itself formed of 
individuals, and in what way the principles laid 
down must be explained or modified when this 
distinction is taken into account. - M. 


Kipprrminster—New Merrrmsa Hovse.—On 
Sunday morning last the pulpit of the above church 
was occupied by the Rev. A. P. Peabody, D.D., 
LL.D., of Harvard University, U.S.A., who preached 
a most able and timely sermon on Heart Beliefs. 
There was a very large and interested congregation. 
In the afternoon the annual flower service was held. 
The scholars, numbering with their teachers nearly 
four hundred, marched in procession through the 
vestry and chancel, depositing as they passed at the 
foot of the communion table their bouquets, which 
were afterwards taken to the infirmary and work. 
house. The church was exquisitely decorated with 
lilies, roses, moss, and ferns, An address was de- 
livered by the Rey. W. Carey Walters, and 
certificates to the number of 101 were presented to 
those scholars who had made perfect attendances 
during the quarter. The report showed 413 teachers 
and scholars on the books, with an average 
attendance during the quarter of morning, 272; 
afternoon, 344. 

Tue Maru Cuurcn, Norrina-Hmn, Lonpoy.— 
The scholars of the Sunday-school belonging to this 
Church had their annual excursion on Wednesday, 
July 19th. Over one hundred scholars went, The 
total number of the party, with teachers and friends, 
was 12. The weather was lovely, so the day was 
thoroughly enjoyed. : 
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Tur following lines hitherto unpublished in 
this country were written by the late H. W. 
Longfellow for his friend Charles Sumner :— 


COLUMBUS. 
[A TRANSLATION FRoM ScHILLER.] 


: 1. 
Sreur, bold mariner, on! albeit witlings deride thee 
And the steersman drop idly his hand at the helm; 
Ever, ever to Westward, there must the coast be 
discovered, 
If it but lie distinct, luminous lio in thy mind. 
Il, 
Trust to the God that leads thee, and follow the 
sea that is silent ; 
Did it not yet exist, now would it rise from the 
flood. 
Nature with Genius stands united in league ever- 
lasting ; 
What is promised to one, surely the other per- 
forms, 


Dr. J. Freeman Crarxn, in a letter to the 
Christian Register of Boston, U.S., on “The 
English Anniversaries ” writes:—The meetings 
have been full, earnest, inspiring. I have looked 
in vain to find somewhere a trace at least of the 
“English coldness” of which we have heard. 
Where it has gone, if indeed it ever existed, I 
cannot imagine; but, certainly, I have not been 
able to discover the slightest suspicion of it. 
Nothing could be more hearty and cordial than 
their reception of us Americans. Their hospital- 
ity ig unbounded, their thoughtfulness unlim- 
ited. I began my week on my first Sunday, 
May. 28, Whit-Sunday, by preaching in Dr. 
Sadler’s lovely little chapel at Hampstead. I 
say little, in comparison with abbeys and 
cathedrals; but it is as large as most of our 
churches. It stands in a semi-rural, semi-civic 
environment, surrounded by trees in full foliage, 
and accessible from the manse by a footpath 
leading through grass and flowers. The English 
Unitarians have many excellent scholars among 
them. Many of the young men have specialties 
of study, and show the good qualities of earnest, 
vigorous, and careful thought. I saw examples 
of this at the meeting of the Taylerian 
Society on Tuesday evening, where papers were 
read, followed by frank discussion. Nothing 
could exceed the kindness shown in every possible 
way to myself and other Americans. Mr. John 
Page Hopps, of Leicester, a fine preacher and 
good worker, had been appointed to preach the 
annual sermon, and insisted on having me take 
his place. The good-will to America and Ameri- 
cans seems universa', On the whole, these Unit- 
arian meetings have been full of encouragement. 
Their spirit has been uniformly one of determined 
work, frank speech, clear thought, and generous 
co-operation. I saw no signs of any conflict be- 
tween the supernatural and anti-supernatural 
elements. Deeper scholarship and a profounder 
religious life have taken the body out of these 
controversies. As with us, all sections are ready 
to unite in work. 


Many years ago, it is related, Emerson and 
Theodore Parker were walking in Concord, when 
a well-known leader of the Second Adventists 
rushed up to them in great excitement. ‘“ The 
world ceases at midnight!” he cried out. 
“Well,” replied Parker, coolly, “I am not con- 
cerned; I live in Boston.” ‘Ag for me,” added 
Emerson, ‘I can get along without it! ” 

In October last the foundation-stone of a new 
“Free Thought Hall,” capable of seating about 
800 persons, was laid at Dunedin, New Zealand. 
‘On Sunday, April 30, this edifice was publicly 
opened, an excellent address being delivered on 
the occasion by the Hon. R. Stout, the president 
of the Association. As illustrating the wide- 
spread influence exercised by the Liberal 
speakers of America, we notice that on the 
following Sunday a Mr. Bolt was announced 
to read one of Mr. M. J. Savage’s discourses. 

Av the recent anniversary meeting of the 
Free Religious Association at Boston, U.S., Mr. 
S. J. Stewart, in the course of along and fine 
address, said:—“‘ While so-called moral men 
would often rather suffer loss and death than 
lose their sense of honour; and while, contrari- 


wise men for the sake of a religion will suppress 
their fine sense of honour; while, too, there is 
no exact philosophy of religion, and while the 
most progressive and intelligent men agree that 
a moral impulse towards excellence and devo- 
tion to an ideal is the essence of all that could 
be good in religion—the reconciliation must be 
down in a morality which in the interests of 
truth and personal development demands unre- 
stricted liberty, and then beginning down among 
the commonest good works ascends into a re- 
ligion of ideality and reverence, and includes a 
manhood so sublimated as to appreciate the 
beauty and mystery in a flower and the sacred- 
ness of a child, the charm of the purest music 
and the glory of a sunset on the Alps, the ne- 
cessity of devotion to an ideal object of ex- 
cellence and the mystery behind all manifesta- 
tions, is the practical aim and reconciliation of 
any cause for which men plead, and of every 
eternal principle.” 


In the last forty years criminal convictions in 
England have decreased fully one half, while 
church attendance has declined. 


We observe that one of the outgoing students 
of the Meadville Theological School this year 
was a lady, and, we believe, the first, lady who 
has been educated at this school—the Unitarian 
Home Missionary Board of America. Our 
readers will be interested in the list of essays by 
the graduates :—“* Mr. Julius Blass, of Balti- 
more, Md., read a very thoughtful paper on 
‘Pessimism.’ After tracing the history of Pes- 
simism from Buddha down to its modern 
apostle, Schopenhauer, he gave a very elaborate 
statement of modern Pessimistic philosophy, 
and pointed out its truths and its errors. The 
paper was very carefully prepared, and evinced 
a thorough study ofthe subject. Miss Anna J. 
Norris followed with a highly interesting treatise 
on ‘ The Mutual Relations of Philosophy, Theo- 
logy, and Religion,’ showing that none of these 
three was entirely independent of, or complete 
without, the other; but that they must each 
have a definite sphere of action, and only when 
taken together form a fully rounded whole. 
After a brief address by Professor Livermore, 
in which he expressed the gratification which he 
felt at having both sexes represented in the 
graduating class, the proceedings were brought 
to a close. Miss Norris returns to Iowa, and 
expects to engage in active work in the field 
there, while Mr. Blass will return to the school 
in the fall to pursue a post-graduate course.” 


Faturr Taytor, the late eminent sailor- 
preacher, of Boston, used to allow questions 
to be put to him during the service. On one 
occasion he had made some reference to that 
sweet singer Jenny Lind, who had just arrived 
in America, when a tall person rose on the pul- 
pit stairs and inquired whether any one who 
died at one of Miss Lind’s concerts would go to 
Heaven? Disgust and contempt swept across 
Father Taylor’s face as he thundered out at the 
fellow, “.A Christian will go to Heaven when- 
ever he dies, and a fool will be a fool wherever 
he is—even if he igs on the stairs of the pulpit.” 


We are pleased to learn that the Sunday 
School Association has adopted Mrs. Charles 
Bray’s very excellent little manual, “The Hle- 
ments of Morality, in Easy Lessons, for Home 
and School Teaching,” which was recently re- 
viewed in our columns. 

We learn from our contemporary the Chiis- 
tian World that a “Christian conference ” has 
been set on foot by certain liberal-minded 
clergymen of various denominations uniting 
with them, having for its main purpose “ to pro- 
mote mutual knowledge and sympathy between 
men of various denominations.” A fundamental 
rule of the conference is, “that no denomina- 
tional limits shall be assigned to its member- 
ship,”and its general object is “to enable persons 
of all Christian denominations to compare their 
views and experiences, with a view to making 
the life of the English people generally more 
Christian.” It is said that some of the most 
pronounced opponents of the Leicester Con- 
ference are now among the supporters of the 
new attempt at religious communion irrespec- 


tive of creed. One meeting has been held, at 


| which at least ten Unitarians were present, but 


its proceedings were private and unreported. 
We need scarcely say that this movement has 
our entire sympathy, but if it is to succeed, it 
will have to be bolder than the defunct Leicester 
Conference. ‘That the preliminary meetings 
should be private- and unreported is all right 
enough, but the liberalism that hesitates to 
avow itself, or seeks to attract outsiders by pro- 
mises of secrecy, is doomed to failure. 

Our note of last week in reference to the 
Bishop of Lincoln and the Temperance question 
must be considered as withdrawn. The Bishop 
has addressed the following letter to the Times: 

Sir,—A paragraph having appeared purporting 
to report the contents of a letter from me to the 
Mayor of Grimsby on the temperance pledge, may I 
beg the favour of you to state that I have never 
written any letter to the Mayor of Grimsby, and that 
I entirely disavow the words ascribed to me? May 
I also take this opportunity of making an appeal 
through you for the Church of England Temperance 
Society in this diocese ?—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

C. Liycoun. 


A PREMATURE announcement of the death of 
Dr. Close, the late Dean of Carlisle, appeared 
in some of the daily papers, and was copied into 
the Inquirer. Weare glad to hear that the Dean, 
although he has been very ill, is'recoverine. 


Tuz Wesleyan Conference is this year holding 
its annual meeting at Leeds. The Rey. Charles 
Garrett, one of the most ardent temperance ad- 
vocates, was elected President. The numbers 
on the preliminary ballot were:—the Rev. C. 
Garrett, 209; T. McCullagh, 68; Dr. Moulton, 
61. The present is the 139th Conference of 
“the people called Methodists.” 

A CORRESPONDENT writes to protest against the 
insertion last week, by way of Occasional Note, 
of the story told in the recently published vo- 
lume entitled “‘ Natural Religion ” of Talleyrand, 
on the ground that in doing so we meant simply 
to sneer at those who, with our correspondent, 
believe ‘that our Lord did really rise from the 
dead, and lives now.” We cannot congratulate 
our correspondent on his discernment. We 
should have thought it perfectly patent to every 
one that the sarcasm contained in the words of 
Talleyrand was launched, if at any one, at those 
who believe in a Christianity minus the miracu- 
lous stories connected with the Gospel narratives. 
Certainly, so far as we are concerned, we had no 
idea of sneering at the views held by our corre- 
spondent, and as the story may fairly be re- 
garded as attacking those held by ourselves, we 
claim its insertion as evidence of our desire to be 
fair-minded towards those from whom we differ. 


ROW. 

The Window Gardening Society connected with 
this Mission held its annual flower show on Tues- 
day afternoon, July 18. Two hundred and forty 
plants (including window boxes) were exhibited by 
sixty-seven persons, and twenty-four prizes were 
gained. The plants generally were in good condi- 
tion, with a very fair amount of bloom, and the 
show, as a whole, was a decided improvement on 
last year’s. The room was tastefully decorated with 
cut flowers sent by friends from the country, and 
by a valuable gift of thirty-eight plants, fuchsias, 
foliage plants, and ferns, kindly presented to the 
society by Frederick Nettlefold, Esq., who also 
allowed his gardener to award the prizes. The 
flower show was visited by friends and exhibitors 
during the afternoon and eyening. At 8.30 a 
meeting was held for the distribution of the prizes ; 
J. Chatfeild Clarke, Esq., in the chair. The Rev. 
§. A. Barnett, of St. Jude’s Church, Whitechapel, 
who had kindly consented to be present, gave an 
excellent address on ‘* The Advantages of Flower 
Cultivation in Great Cities.” After an interesting 
speech from the Chairman, Mrs. Chatfeild Clarke 
presented the prizes to the successful exhibitors. 
Each of those who, though not taking prizes, were 
‘‘honourably mentioned,” received one of Mr. Net- 
tlefold’s beautiful plants and a tastefully illuminated 
card. The proceedings were enlived at intervals by 
glees sung by the choir, and a vote of thanks 
to the chairman and Mrs. Clarke and the Rey. 
S. A. Barnett having been carried by acclama- 
tion, a very successful evening was concluded by 
the singing of the National Anthem, 
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Reviews, 


Land Nationalisation. By Alfred Russell 
Wallace. London: Triibner and Co. 1882. 
Of all the institutions in this aristocratic and 

conservative kingdom there is none that all 

Tories and most Whigs would defend with more 

energy of tooth and nail than the Land Laws 

and the semi-feudal customs, privileges and 
habits that have arisen out of them. They 
seem expressly fitted and designed to form and 
sustain wealthy aristocracies and to favour the 
accumulation of “ more” where there is already 
“enough,” and to hinder the acquirement of 
enough where there is at present a miserable in- 
sufficiency. Under the legislation of landlords 
the mountains of wealth show no tendency to 
sink, and the vallies of want and poverty no 
tendency to rise. The Lord in his Hall 
“clothed in purple and fine linen, and faring 
sumptuously every day,” and the labourer in his 
hut ragged aad wretched, are contrasts which, so 
far as they arise from natwral differences of 
character, talent, endowment and energy, are 
inevitable, and will characterise society more or 
less at all times, and under all circumstances ; 
but in so far as they are not natural, but artifi- 
cial, traceable to favouring laws and factitious 
privileges, upholding one class and depressing 
another, they are not inevitable, but capable of 
being avoided; they are unnatural and wrong. 

Our author thinks that land, being the basis 
of all necessary and essential labour, and the 
primary material upon which it must operate, 
and being, moreover, limited in quantity and 
beyond the power of man to increase, ought not 
to be held as private property, and that the or- 
dinary principles of Free Trade, which work well 
in all that is increasable and expansible by will 
and effort, are not applicable to land which is 
not increasable, but fixed in quantity. If it 
could be increased in quantity by will and effort 
of man, there would quickly be an end of the 
monopoly of landlords, for it would then be open 
to all who at present suffer from high rents and 
hard conditions of tenure to apply their abilities 
in the making of more land, thus effectually re- 
ducing rents and altering conditions. But this 
making of fresh land being clearly impossible, 
the proprietors of that which exists have it all 
their own way; and whether they sell it or keep 
it and let it out for farms or building leases they 
are In every case masters of the situation, and 
can insist upon what terms they please. The 
freedom in the rest of the community to reject 
these terms and have nothing to do with this 
rack-rented land is simply the freedom to lie 
down and die, and that is not reckoned a great 
‘privilege by humanity in, general, and seldom 
desired before the natural period of age and 
decay. 

The landlords, then, having had for centuries 
the power to dictate their own terms, have (as 
other men would have done in their position) 
imposed very heavy terms indeed. They have, 
in general, cast the labour and cost of improving 
the value of the land (either by building or by 
agriculture) not on themselves as owners, but 
on the tenants to whom they have let it, and at 
the end of every year or term of years have 
coolly stepped in and taken possession of all 
the improvements and added values, which 
they did nothing to create, and demanded a 
considerably augmented rent for renewed leases 
or continued occupation. This state of things 
has existed from a very early period: it has had 
the sanction of custom, habitude, and legislative 
enactment; it has ramified, struck out shoots 
and tendrils in all directions, and introduced 
complications and difficulties in social and 
family affairs so many and so formidable that 
a remedy for the evil seems now almost im- 
practicable. And yet it behoves the most 
capable of our thinking politicians to find out 
aremedy; for we cannot go on for ever under 
our present system—the landlords imposing 
heavy conditions on their leaseholders ; these, 
in their turn seeking compensation and profit 
by still heavier conditions on those to whom 
they sub-let, and so on, grade after grade down- 
wards, each clutching at some advantage, until 
we reach the poor day-labourer, who has nothing 
left but the crumbs that have fallen from the 
tables of those who sit above him. Mr. Wallace’s 
remedy, as set forth in this volume, is to abolish 
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landlordism altogether and to take all land into | 
the ownership of the State, compensation being 
given to the existing proprietors in the form of 
annuities equivalent to their present nett in- 
come, to be continued beyond their own lives to 
any heir or heirs who may be living at the time 
of the passing of the proposed Act, but not to 
go on in perpetuity. The State having in this 
way acquired ownership, it should, according to 
our author, let ont the land in small or large 
portions at perpetual quit rents of definite 
amount to such persons only as intend to 
occupy and use it in some productive way, sub- 
letting not being allowed, nor mortgages, except 
by.permission of the Land Courts, and under 
exceptional circumstances. 

This scheme will have to be considered and 
reconsidered: again and again by the wisest 
heads, ere it can take a workable form. By 
what method and agency are the quit-rents due 
to the State to be collected? And is eviction 
to be the penalty of non-payment or irregularity 
in paying? ‘The prohibition of sub-letting and 
mortgages, how is that effectually to be carried 
out? The State cannot have such an inquisi- 
torial power over its tenants as to know at all 
times what they are doing, and subletting and 
mortgaging might go on under new names with 
feigning and subterfuge, without the State 
knowing anything about it. A sub-tenant 
might be called a manager or steward, and a 
mortgage might be called a loan. By means of 
loans it might be possible for some of the old 
dispossessed and compensated landlords to gain 
a virtual repossession and control of their former 
properties. Again, as a tenant, according to 
this well-meaning scheme, would be justly en- 
titled to call absolutely his own whatever im- 
provements he may have made, or whatever 
buildings he may have erected by his own 
labour and cost; are we to understand that he 
would be free at any time to sell the portion of 
the property created by himself? How could 
he do that without also transferring the occu- 
pancy of the landupon which the improvements 
ana buildings had been made? If allowed to 
make this transfer would not the State as ground 
landlord, entitled to the quit rent, ‘require some 
guarantee for the Payment of that quit rent by 
the new comer in the very possible case that 
his means and his character could not be very 
confidently relied on P And would there not 
be sometimes in these cases of transfer a secret 
bargaining which would frustrate the intention 
of the scheme? Might not the outgoing oc- 
cupier secretly demand a premium of the in- 
coming one for the supposed advantage of the 
transfer? If so, would such an act be esgen- 
tially different in its consequences from the pre- 
sent practice of demanding fines on the re- 
newal of leases? As the present value of 
occupied land consists of two parts,—the 
natural or inherent value, and the factitious or 
added value, it is not yet quite clear to our 
minds how the State could become owners of 
the first without interfering in some way with 
the second, seeing that these factitious or added 
values are not movable things like goods and 
chattels. The State, according to this scheme, 
would not purchase both values; but we fear it 
would be found very difficult indeed to draw the 
line between what it had paid for and what it 
had not. 

With reference to the distribution of land 
under this scheme Mr. Wallace gives us two 
statements which are or at least seem a little 
at variance with each other. At page 206 of this 
volume he would allow millionaires and great 
land-owners still to retain possession of their 
enormous estates, provided they retained them 
for personal occupation; but at page 216 we are 
told that every Englishman should be allowed 
once in his life to select a plot of land for his 
personal occupation, and that in quantity or 
size it should never be less than one acre nor 
more than five. There is something here which 
requires to be explained and made consistent. 
How can. “every Englishman” be limited to 
five acres of occupation and yet great land- 
owners be allowed expansion over hundreds and 
thousands? Does not the phrase “every 
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that a very limited number would feel the desire 
and make the application; but then why use 
the word “ every,” with this limitation of mean- 
ing? Itis misleading. Again, it would seem, 
if we rightly understand this scheme, that these 
amateur settlers on the land would have the 
right to make their selections out of large farms 
already occupied, provided they made the re- 
quired payments. This would sometimes work 
rather unpleasantly ; for though the great ma- 
jority of these new occupiers of land would 
probably be quiet, respectable people, there 
would now and then be a few with habits, tastes 
and modes of life exceedingly unpleasant in a 
quiet neighbourhood, It is rather hard that a 
farmer should be required, eyen for adequate 
payment, to slice off a little bit from the borders 
of his farm for the accommodation of a new 
occupier from a distance who might like perhaps 
to open a beershop or establish some place of 
vulgar and noisy entertainment for the rustics. 
There might be a good separating space between 
the homestead and this kind of nuisance; but 
even distance in such cases, unless it is very 
considerable indeed, fails to ‘land enchantment 
tothe view.” We readily admit that the wel- 
fare of the many is a higher consideration than 
the comfort of the few; but there are cases in 
which the “ many” arenotconcerned. It is the 
few against the few, and in the case of intruders 
of the kind just alluded to, the farmer might 
reasonably be allowed to “show cause” why he 
should not be disturbed. 

We welcome this book as a very earnest and 
thoughtful effort to solve one of the most diffi- 
cult and painful problems of the age. A great 
deal more has yet to be said about it both pro 
and con, and we trust that Mr. Wallace himself 
will return to the subject at some future time. He 
has abundance of talent for further investiga- 
tions, and he seems not at all wanting in 
generous sympathy with the poor and low, and 
in earnest desire to uplift them out of that degra- 
dation and misery into which the present land 


system almost necessarily forces them, H. A. 
——_e—— 
Short Notices. 
In Memoriam: Ralph Waldo Emerson. Recollec- 


tions of his Visits to England in 1833, 1847-8, 1872-3, 
and Extracts from Unpublished Letters. By Alex- 
ander Ireland. (London: Simpkin, Marshall and 
Co.)—The substance of this highly appreciative 
memceir appeared in the Manchester Examiner and 
Times the day after the news of Mr. Emerson’s 
death reached this country. It is now reprinted 
with extensive additions, which make it an exceed- 
ingly welcome and valuable memento of the brilliant 
writer and splendid man who so recently passed 
from the world. 

Compilations on Piety and Morality. Collected 
by Peter Dean. (London: 37, Norfolk-street, 
Strand, 1882.)—As the preface says, this is a little 
work made up of great thoughts. One of the useg 
to which the compiler claims it can be put is that 
of a supplementary lectionary in the few free 
churches in which lessons are read from books other 
than the Bible. It certainly contains some most 
valuable thoughts from such writers as St. Chrysos- 
tom, St. Augustine, Thomas a’Kempis, Pascoe, Fene- 
lon, Bacon, Quarles, St. Thomas Browne, Jeremy 
Taylor, Socrates, Plato, and a score other such like. 


— 


Witernry Totes. 


Unven the title ‘‘ The Ancient Manuscripts of the 
New Testament for English Readers,” the Rey. F. 
I’. Bassett, of Dulverton Rectory, will shortly issue 
a translation of the five earliest MSS. of the New 
Testament—viz., the Vatican, Sinaitic, Alexandrine, 
Codex Ephreim, and the Codex Bezw. The work 
will be published by Mr. Elliot Stock, ~ 

Tue firm of Herrmann Loescher, of Turin, has 


contains the story of more than half a century, that 
is, from 1786 to 1848. These memoirs, written by 
Pallayicini himself, and now collected and published 
under the supervision of his wife, describe with 


Englishman” include within it every great 
landlord possessing land in England? Ag for 
providing every Englishman who should desire 
it and be ready to conform to terms and con- 
ditions, with a plot of ground for personal occu- 
pation, it is only possible on the assumption 


terrible vividness the bloody five days of Milan, ana 
bear the impression of the author’s chivalrous and 
generous ciaracter, 

Ix the July number of Westermann’s Monats- 
Hefte, Herr K. Biedermann draws attention to 
some hitherto unprinted MSS, of the philosopher 


’ 
: 
‘ 
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Liebntz. The writer asserts, moreover, that there 
are several boxes in the Royal Library at Hanover 
containing the correspondence of Liebnitz with the 
great men of his times and other interesting docu- 
ments. As these are now the property of the 
German Government, he hopes for some better re- 
sult to the world. 

THE memorial statue of William Tyndale, the 
martyr, who translated the new Testament, is now 

- being designed by Mr. J. E. Boehm, RB.A., and will 
occupy 4 site in the Thames Embankment gardens 
west of Charing-cross. The total cost will be 
£2,400, and more than half of this is subscribed by 
individual donors, 

Mr, James Caruyie, of Newlands, near Eccle- 
fcchan, has recently erected a large tombstone to 
the memory of his two brothers, Thomas and John 
Aitken. Near the top of the stone is the motto, 
‘“‘ Humilitate,” and underneate the Carlyle arms (!). 
The inscription reads, as far as regards Thomas :— 
“Here rests Thomas Carlyle, who was born at 
Eeclefechan, 4th December, 1795, and died at 24, 
Cheyne-row, Chelsea, London, on Saturday, 5th 
February, 1881.” 

Mr. Joun Moruey’s monograph on Rousseau has 
been translated into Russian. 

Mr. Tuomas Hucuss has just completed his 
“ Memoir of Daniel Macmillan.” The volume will 
be published immediately. It is just twenty-five 
years since Mr. Macmillan died. Along with his 
younger brother, the present head of the firm, he 
started at Cambridge the business of Maemillan and 
Co., now one of the largest and most famous pub- 
lishing houses in the kingdom. 

Messrs. Cuarro snp Winpus have issued a new 
and uniform edition of the works of Mr. Charles 
Reade. It is handsomely bound, and illustrated by 
Mr. Du Maurier, Mr. W. Small, and other well- 
known artists. 

A New volume of the Classified Catalogue of the 
Library of the Royal Institution of Great Britain, 
by Mr. Vincent, the librarian, is now ready. 

AwnotueEnr volume of Mr. Gairdner’s ‘‘ Calendar of 
Letters and Papers of the Reign of Henry VIII.,” 
including the year 1534, is in the press; also the 
continuation of the ‘Calendar of Treasury Papers 
for the Reign of George IJ.,” edited by Mr. Joseph 
Redington. 


Kineswoop, near Birmincnam.—The monthly 
meeting of ministers of Warwickshire and the ad- 
joining counties was held at Kingswood last week, 
when, according to his usual custom, the minister 
of the place invited the wives and eldest daughters 
of the ministers to join the assembly. Mr. George 
St. Clair, of the Church of the Saviour, Birming- 
ham, delivereda thoughtful and instructivediscourse 
on the moral teachings of the ancient sages, which 
were not to be disparaged though preceding the 
sacred writings of Christians. The business of the 
Association was conducted after the service, the 
Rey. James Taplin in the chair. It was stated that 
arrangements are making for celebrating the cen- 
tenary of the Society in the Church of the Messiah, 
Birmingham, in the course of the autumn. The 
next meeting is to be held at Tamworth. After a 
cold collation, to which forty sat down, the Chair- 
man gave the Queen, and speaking of the length of 
her reign, expressed a hope that she might live to 
see her jubilee, and should he be spared to witness 
it, he would be able to say what few could, that he 
participated in the rejoicings on occasion of the 
jubilee of her grandfather, George III., and those 
of his granddaughter, Victoria. Excellent speeches 
were subsequently delivered by Mr. G. St. Clair, the 
Revs. A. Lancaster, E. Parry, M.A., A. W. Worth- 
ington, W, Carey Walters, D. Maginnis, and H. 
McKean. The meeting closed with a hearty vote of 
thanks to the venerable chairman and the friends at 
Kingswood for their friendly and hospitable recep- 
tion. 


Epps’s Cocoa.— GRATEFUL AND Comrorrina. --‘‘ By a tho- 
rough knowledge of the natural laws which govern the 
operations of digestion and nutrition, and bya careful 
application of the fine properties of well-selected cocoa, 
Mr. Epps has provided our breakfast tables with a deli- 
cately-flavoured beverage which may save us many heavy 
doctors’ bills. It is by the judicious use of such articles 
of diet that a constitution may be gradually built up unti. 
strong enough to resist every tendency to disease. Hun- 
dreds of subtle maladies are floating around us ready to 
attack wherever there isa weak point. We may escape 
many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well fortified with 
pure blood and a properly nourished frame.”—Civil Ser- 
vice Gazette.—Made simply with boiling water or milk 
Sold only in Packets labelled—‘‘Jamuzs Eprs & Co. 
Homeopathic Chemists, London.” Also makers of Epps’s 
Chocolate Essence for afternoon use. 


PHECIN GO OT RE R, 


Our Contemporaries. 


THE SALVATION ARMY, 
The Spectator writes :—- 


So soon as the Salvation Army begins, in any 
mind whatever, to make deeper and truer Christ- 
ianity seem tame and poor and uninteresting —so 
soon as it begins to retard the inward life, to make 
the kingdom of God seem more showy and less 
searching than it really is, so soon it comes under 
the condemnation passed upon those who, not being 
with Christ, are against him, since they are slacken- 
ing the control of his spirit, and rendering looser 
the bonds of his influence. The whole question 
seems to us to be one of the direction in which 
this sort of sensational influence in the case of any 
one person tends, And it is clear that however 
indefinite the supply of persons to whom its 
methods are at first suited, it cannot long keep a 
healthy influence over any one mind in its present 
noisy and pretentious state. The man who is pre- 
pared to go on from year to year enjoying the 
“ereat exhibition of Hallelujah Lasses,” ‘ Halle- 
lujah gallops,” ‘‘ tremendous Free and Basies,” 
“ great charges on the Devil,” and so forth, is not 
becoming a better Christian, and will soon cease to 
be a Christian in tendency at all. It is only be- 
cause these sensational proceedings catch hold of 
he drinker, the profligate, the swindler, the brute, 
and make a change in the right direction, in the 
direction of producing Christian feeling in him, 
that they can be called.in any sense Christian. I+ 
is obvious enough that true humility, the awful 
sense of the lurking evil in the highest natures, the 
thirst for the life that is hid with Christ in God, 
cannot possibly be fostered by means of ‘ shouting, 
dancing, handkerchief-waving, flag-flying, shouts of 
laughter, volley-firing,” and so on, So far as this 
sort of religion is good at all, it is good only to 
those whom it draws away from something worse, 
and pushes on to something better. We may 
honestly say that to any one who has the least 
glimmer of what Christianity really is to the in- 
ward life, this sort of thing is a mere vulgar vexa- 
tion, absolutely and radically inconsistent with it. 
But it does not follow in the least that it is a vulgar 
vexation to those who, if they had not been with 
the Salvation Army, would have been in a prize- 
fight or a gin tavern, or breaking all the laws of 
God and man. To our minds, the Salvation Army 
is‘good only for recruits from the Damnation Army, 
and to them only while they remain raw recruits, 
We can hardly imagine it possible for even those 
good persons who feel most profoundly and most 
disinterestedly the infinite joy of rescuing the 
apparently hopeless victims of evil from its toils, 
and who realise that by these coarse methods, and 
by these coarse methods only, can the rescue be 
achieved, to find in themselves anything but disgust 
at the social harlequinry of all these gymnastics of 
the soul, at the intolerable buffoonery of these 
mock surrenders to the spirit of him- who, because 
he himself was ‘‘meek and lowly of heart,” spoke 
of his yoke as being easy, and his burden as being 
light. 


CLERICALISM AT OXFORD. 

The Pall Mall Gazette writes :— 

There is an impression abroad that with the 
University Tests Act and the growing spirit of 
liberalism in the University itself there is an end 
of the old system of clerical intolerance at Oxford. 
It is even sometimes pretended that orthodoxy and 
its representatives are now at as greata disadvan- 
tage as freethought was some years ago, and that 
the new masters of the situation are making as 
unscrupulous a use of their power as the clerical 
party were once wont to do, subjecting men of 
opposite views to material pains and penalties. To 
all innocent believers in this ingenious fiction we 
commend the following true incident in the most 
recent history of Oxford. All the colleges have 
during the last few weeks been busy in electing 
‘‘ Tutorial Fellows”? under the new statutes. The 
great majority of the recently elected fellows, how- 
ever, are not new men, but such of the old staff of 
fellows as had been devoting or intended to devote 
themselves to the work of teaching in their re- 
spective colleges. Except for some special reason, 
the election of present working fellows to tutorial 


fellowships under the new statutes was generally 
and justly regarded as a mere formality. The dul- 
ness of these formal proceedings has, however, 
been strikingly relieved by the action of one 
eminent and famous college. 


It so happens that|do nothing less than this, 
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Christ Church not only has a large number o 
clergyrhen among its fellows (or ‘‘senior students. ”’ 
as it prefers to call them), but enjoys in addition 
thereto the privilege of being governed, not like 
other colleges by the ignodile vulgus of fellows 
alone, but over and above these by six great dig- 
nitaries of; the Church, known ag Canons, and 
vulgarly supposed to override the small fry of actual 
teachers with whom they are associated. Under 
these circumstances it is not surprising that the 
atmosphere of this privileged society should be de- 
cidedly clerical ; and, that being so, a little bit of 
sharp practice now and then in the interest of the 
faith might fairly be expected. But the event hag 
far surpassed all ordinary expectation. 

Among the late fellows and tutors of this highly 
favoured college was a certain gentleman held in 
great repute throughout the university both for his 
own learning in the branch of studies most peculiar 
to and characteristic of Oxtord, and for his skill in 
imparting his knowleége to others, Unfortunately 
for him, however, he is also generally reputed to 
hold “advanced views” on theological questions. 
It might, indeed, seem that hig opinions on theology, 
which he does not profess to teach, were nihil ad 
rem, and that,in accordance with the rule univer- 
sally followed at other colleges, a teaching fellow of 
acknowledged capacity and no inconsiderable 
service could not fail to be re-elected under the new 
statutes. The re-election, however, was objected 
to in the Electoral Board of the college by one or 
two clerical members, and the objection, though 
disregarded by the Board, caused the matter to 
come before the Governing Body. The Governing 
Body, in which the question was deliberately made 
to turn upon theological grounds, decided against 
re-election by sixteen votes to eleven. In the 
minority were the head of the college and almost 
all the teaching staff who belong to the Governing 
Body, including, it is only fair to say, the sblest 
and most distinguished of the younger High 
Churchmen of Oxford and several older clergymen. 
In the majority were all the Canons, the other non- 
working ‘‘ senior students,” and two of the teaching 
staff, all clerics. It is not perhaps surprising that 
the majority, consisting almost entirely of persons 
taking no part in the educational business of the 
college, should have been as regardless of its in: 
terests as a place of learning as they were keen to 
preserve its reputation as a stronghold of 
clericalism, They have only tacted as they might 
be expected to act. What practical people will want 
to know is, why sucha body should be allowed to 
override the wishes of the actual workers on a 
question exclusively affecting the college work. 
That the rejected gentleman himself has been 
treated with singular unfairness and ingratitude is 
palpable, but it is the least part of the matter. He 
will doubtless have many other opportunities of 
continuing his successful career as a tutor and 
lecturer at Oxford. It is Christ Church that is the 
principal sufferer, But then educational institu- 
tions must be expected to pay something for the 
honour and glory of being governed by Canons. 


“ NATURAL RELIGION.” 

The Pall Mall Gazette, in the course of a re- 
view of the new work by the author of “Ecce 
Homo,” writes :— 

From a historical point of view we may observe 
that modern Christianity is here admitted to be sunk 
in formalism, and to need a new deliverance. We 
cannot tell what the process will be. How, then, do 
we know that what comes out of it may not be quite 
as different from historical Christianity as that is 
from Judaism, and in some no less unexpected way ? 
And how are we entitled to retain the name of 
Christianity except provisionally, for the essential 
religion of morality which, in our author’s concep- 
tion, is the living soul veiled by the external reli- 
gion of dogmas? And from the philosophical point 
of view we may say that we expect, and mankind 
expects, something more of religion than to furnish 
us with an ideal; though the bulk of mankind have 
naturally but a confused apprehension of what they 
want. The difficulty of civilised man is not that he 
is in want of an ideal, but that he has so many, 
It would seem, according to our author’s concep- 
tions, that a man may have two or more religions 
at once. Who can tell that at certain times they 
may not point, or seem to point, to divergent paths ? 
And if so, which is to prevail? The problem is to 
regulate the mutual relations and precedence of ap- 
parently conflicting ideals which offer themselves 
for our acceptance. A religion in the fullest sense, 
we conceive, must be a theory of life undertaking to 
That religion means 
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much less to a great number of men—or, indeed, to 
most men—is not to the purpose. To some it may 
mean going to church on Sundays, and there going 
to sleep; to others, offering a stated number of 
human sacrifices on the customary feast days. But 
this concerns not our author nor ourselves ; we are 
dealing with people who have come to think seri- 
ously. Now Catholicism or Mohammedanism .or 
Calvinism does undertake openly and boldly the 
task just mentioned, It gives not only something 
to live for, but something to live for with an ex- 
clusive, or at least a paramount devotion—at the 
cost, no doubt, of starving some kinds of aspiration 
or wholly suppressing them. In our own time 
Comte had the merit of perceiving the magnitude of 
the problem, though but few are found to maintain 
that he successfully solved it. If this be so, there is 
a great battle still to be fought out ; between different 
religions, or between religion and infidelity, call it 
what you will. The knocks were no softer in the 
Civil War because the Parliament still used the 
King’s name in fighting the King’s troops. 

It may be said, on the other hand, that there is 
no final issue to such a battle; that the ordering of 
life as a whole is not a matter of set rule, but to be 
worked out in knowledge or action by every one for 
himself, and that this is just the secret of modern 
philosophy. Perhaps this was what Goethe meant 
in his saying, adopted by our author, ‘* Wer Wis- 
senschaft un Kunst besitzt, Der hat Religion.” But 
if this be so, again, it would seem idle for religion 
to seek a new specific form; it is something which 
lives in many forms, and therefore will not be con- 
fined to any one. And when a man has found his 
own harmony of life, surely it matters compara- 
tively little whether ho calls it religion or not; 
and, considering the doubt whether it is communic- 
able save by example, he may more wisely take for 
his precept Noli emulari than Accingere gladio tuo, 
Finally, we must note that supernaturalism sud- 
denly comes back again in our author’s last page or 
two, where, though he has carefully ireated it as 
separable from religion, he still gravely doubts if it 
be not, in some form or other, needful for man’s 
happiness. It shows either a singular uncertainty 
of grasp, or a singular degree of candour that he 
is content thus to weaken his position as against 
those who maintain the ordinary supernatural 
creeds on the ordinary grounds, 


The Academy writes :— 

Much had happened between the date of the pub- 
lication of ‘‘ Essays and Reviews” in 1860 and the 
time when ‘‘ Ecce Homo,” in 1866, was half ac- 
cepted by the orthodox as anally, if not a cham- 
pion, of the cause they held dear. Almost more 
has happened between the publication of ‘ Ecce 
Homo” and the present day. The public mind has 
come to regard as open questions, not only the in- 
fallibility of the Christian Scriptures, not only the 
supernatural origin of the Christian Revelation, but 
the fundamental axioms of all religion as hitherto 
understood in Europe. Of course the former 
points of controversy are by no means abandoned ; 
there is probably still a majority of educated Eng- 
lishmen who believe as heartily as they believed 
five and twenty years ago, not only in the truth of 
the Apostles’ Creed, but in the plenary inspiration of 
the Bible. Still, before 1860, they not only believed 
in these doctrines, but thought that the world was 
agreed upon them, that all who doubted them were 
actuated by} dislike of moral restraint, by vanity, 
or at best by a habit of paradoxical reasoning. that 
had destroyed their common sense, But between 
1860 and 1870 they learnt that in both points their 
belief was rejected by men who were both virtuous, 
candid, and practically intelligent; between 1870 
and 1882 they have learnt that virtuous, candid, 
and intelligent men may be not only unorthodox or 
rationalistic thinkers, but, in the common sense of 
the words, Atheists and Materialists. There seems 
to be a sort of intellectual quietism, a willingness 
toswim with the tide of scientific opinion, which 
is hardly worthy of the author’s courage. Of course, 
in a work on National Religion it is not necessary 
to discuss the Christian evidences. But the old 
questions which it was understood a hundred years 
age that natural religion was concerned to answer 
—‘‘Is there a God—i.e., a living and personal one? 
Is there a future life?”—these questions call for 
an answer still; and it is hardly a satisfactory one, 
“ Whether there be or no, the progress of thought 
will tell us. But, whether there be or no, it is worth 
while to be good.” 


REY. F. R: YOUNG, 
‘INQUIRER.’ ” 
Under this heading the Swindon Advertise, 


66 mr D.D., AND THE 


THE INQUIRER. 


has an article from which we take the followingr 
premising that we should be obliged if any of 
our American readers would inform us whether 
there really is an ‘ American Anthropological 
University”? at St. Louis, and whether it is a 
chartered institution empowered to confer 
degrees in Divinity or any other branch of 
knowledge :— 


We are indebted to some unknown friend for a 
copy of the July number of “The Shield of Faith, 
A Journal devoted to the defence of Christianity 
and an Exposure and Refutation of Infidelity. 
Editor, Rev. George Sexton, LL.D.; assistant 
editor, Rev. Frederic Rowland Young, D.D.” 
Turning over the leaves in search after some 
reason for our haying been thus favoured, at 
page 146 we chanced to fall upon the words, 
“ American Anthropological University, St. Louis,” 
“a minister whom Unitarians recognised as one of 
their best men for over twenty years has been 
thought worthy of a doctor’s degree,” and ‘a joke,” 
Turning back to the beginning of the article we 
found it to read as follows :—“ The Inquirer has 
an extraordinarily keen perception for jokes, it can 
detect something funny in the most dull and 
common place matter of fact. A week or two 
ago our Unitarian contemporary gave its readers 
the benefit of the following :—Some of our readers 
will see with great amusement the following para- 
graph extracted from Dr. Sexton’s Shield of Faith: 
—‘The officers and faculty of the ‘ American 
Anthropological University,’ St. Louis, have con- 
ferred the degree of ‘Doctor of Divinity’ upon 
the Rey. F. R. Young, the assistant editor of this 
paper. This honour came to our friend perfectly 
unexpectedly to him, and without any solicitation, 
direct or indirect, on his part.’ ‘Dr.’ Frederick 
Rowland Young’s religious services at Camden 
Town, which were so extensively advertised some 
months ago, have come to an end, and the Rey. 
Doctor is open to engagements ‘in any evangelical 
pulpit,’ as we hear from the same paper, where also 
we read:—‘ Dr. Rowland Young, at the request of 
the deacons, will conduct the Thursday evening ser- 
vices at the Rev. J. Baldwin Brown’s Church, Brix- 
ton-road, during the months of June and July. He 
supplied Mr. Brown’s pulpit at that gentleman’s 
personal request on April 23rd.’ We wish the Editor 
of the Inquirer had told us where the ‘ great amuse- 
ment’ comes in, that we might know when to laugh 
while reading the paragraph. ‘There is evidently a 
joke somewhere, but we can’t detect it. Is there 
anything funny in the fact that Dr. Young, who 
was once a Unitarian, now desires engagements in 
Evangelical pulpits, or in his services having closed 
at Camden Town after being ‘extensively adver- 
tised?’? Or does the joke consist in his preaching 
for the Rev. Baldwin Brown? Ory are we expected 
to laugh because a minister whom Unitarians recog- 
nised asjfone of their best men for over twenty 
years has been thought worthy of a dostor’s degree ? 
Will some kind Unitarian friend who is familiar 
with the utterances of the Inquirer point out to us 
the fun of the paragraph in’question ? We promise 
him when he does, we will laugh heartily. A joke 
in the Inquirer is a great novelty ; it is a pity that 
when there is one there it can’t be discovered.” 

To comment on the above extract is by no means 
an easy thing, and we are inclined to think the 
Inquirer was right in its conclusion that the sub- 
ject matter coud only create great amusement. To 
reason seriously on a matter that can only create 
amusement isa task we will not undertake. But if 
the task be a difficult one to the Inquirer, what, we 
would ask, must be,the position of a journalist living 
in the very centre of the district where the newly- 
fledged D.D. passed those twenty years during which 
he was recognised by the Unitarians as one of their 
best men? We certainly should like to be furnished 
with the names and addresses of any two sane and 
respectable members of the Unitarian body who for 
over twenty years recognised as one of their best men 
the minister who has been thought worthy of a 
doctors degree. We are willing to accept the Rev. 
Frederic Rowland Young, D.D., as one of the 
number: Where, oh where, shall we look for the 
other? We will not attempt to decide whether or 
not the Rey. F, R. Young was, recognised as the 
best or as the worst man the Unitarians had for 
over twenty years, but we can say we have met 
with men who have thought it of the first necessity 
to have a very ready perception of the distinguishing 
features of all the religious as well as irreligious 
bodies extant, as well as a most ready speech, to be 


‘able to say exactly to what body he did belong, There 


may be some who will recollect that it is not many 
years since (but long before the American Anthropo- 
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logical University of St. Louis had an existence), 
certainly within the last ten years, the present sub- 
editor of the Shield of Faith was so disgusted with 
all professors of religious faith that he objected to 
be classed along with any of them, and that by 
public advertisement he repudiated the prefix of 
“ Rev.” and requested that he might be known only 
as Mr.” for ever thereafter. Fortunately we are 
spared all trouble about titles and degrees. In 
England they are an honour to be prized by all 
men. In America they are a very different kind of 
thing. We would not be mistaken: In America 
there are Universities and degrees as honourable in 
everything but age as anything we have in England, 
and which may be as fairly won and worn. But in 
America the spurious title and, degree is s0 
common, and the mushroom University or degree 
and title giving powér so brazen in its operations, 
that Americans, whose labours and learning would 
do credit to any‘ University, never, or but seldom, 
use the titles and degrees which may be conferred 
upon them, In England the right of a University to 
confer degrees is obtained only after long and dis- 
tinguished work open and known to the whole 
world. Against the American Anthropological 
University of St. Louis we can say not a word, It 
may be a duly constituted University, and it may 
be doing a very good work; but if must be very 
new. If it be made of gingerbread there can 
scarcely yet have been time enough for its gilt to 
tarnish. The Rev, Frederic Rowland Young may be 
its first, and he may be its last Doctor of Divinity 
for aught we know. Indeed, all that is certain 
about the University itself is its uncertainty. We 
had thought we knew somethiag by name at least 
of the schools, colleges, and Universities of St. 
Louis from personal visits we had made to that 
city, and some intercourse with some of its leading 
people. But for the life of us we could not bring 
to mind the “‘ American Anthropological University 
of St. Louis.” 


UNITARIAN CHAPEL, BRIGHTON.—I. 

More than one of the Brighton newspapers 
have recently been giving accounts of Christ 
Church (Free Christian or Unitarian), in New- 
road, one of them a conspicuously unfair and 
onesided sketch. The Sussex Daily News, a 
very able Liberal journal, has given in three 
successive numbers a long and almost exhaus- 
tive history of Unitarianism in Brighton, from 
which we take the following interesting pas- 
sages :— 

The Unitarians in Brighton, after an existence of 
nearly a century, can boast of the possession of one 
place of worship only—a building of moderate size 
—in a town containing over a hundred thousand 
inhabitants. Statistically considered, the denomi- 
nation cannot, therefore, be regarded as a success in 
Brighton ; but this is a remark which applies with 
equal force to the entire body. 

The Rev. Freeman Cuarxx, D.D., an eminent 
American minister, when preaching in connection 
with the annual meeting of the British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association recently, said :—‘ Unitarians, 
as a denomination, are a small body everywhere.” 
It is clear, however, that mere numbers do not fur- 
nish the only criteria for judging of success in 
matters of this kind; and Unitarians claim to have 
accomplished a work the importance of which is out 
of all proportion to the comparatively small results 
capable of being tabulated. The preacher already 
quoted fron claims for Unitarianism that, whilst in 
itself, as a sect, numerically small, it has leayened 
the religious thought and feeling of the present day. 
He says: ‘‘ And now the leading minds in the great 
Churches, bothin England and America, have come 
to the same ground that our fathers occupied, They 
do not call themselves Unitarians, nor do we ask them 
to do so, so long as they see objections to our name. 
But whether they are one with us or not, we are one 
with them, one with Robertson and Maurice, Stanley 
and Jowett, and many other great thinkers of the 
same class,” 

It so happens that we are in a position to pre- 
sent a sketch of the history of the Unitarian Church 
in Brighton from the very first, and anyone po- 
rusing it will not be so much surprised to find that, 
as adenomination, it makes s0 little show in the 
town compared with some other religious bodies, as 
to find that it has survived at all, in spite of all it 
had to encounter in the earlier stages of its existence 
especie lly. 

This article is not intended either as an apology 
for Unitarianism, nor as a critical essay upon it, 
but it is perhaps only fair to say that the term 
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Unitarian is adopted by persons who, whilst agreed | with great earnestness the doctrine of universal 


in.not holding the doctrine of the Trinity, and in 
rejecting other doctrines generally understood by 
the term orthodox, vary very considerably from each 
other in their respective religious views. Much of 
the intense prejudice against the Unitarian is due 
to the impression that Jesus Christ is slightingly 
and disrespectfully thought of, and spoken of by 
them, instead of His being, as is actually the case, 
- regarded with the highest veneration and reverence, 
though a reverence stopping short, of course, of 
divine honour. In a Unitarian journal called The 
Christian Life it is sometimes difficult to realise 
that it is a ‘‘ heterodox” publication one is reading, 
such passages as the following, for instance, scarcely 
sound like excerpts from a Unitarian sermon?— 
“As Christians, we all feel that, in the way of 
eminence, there is one, and but one, author of 
salvation; only one name that can be named, 
What he suffered, and by suffering accomplished, 
is told to successive generations in such ways as 
will best:reach their understandings, and do them 
good. There are forms of the story that could not 
now be acceptable to us. But we have our own 
forms, and very impressive they are. . . . Never- 
theless; one is eminent, one pre-eminent, because 
his is the great light that has gone round the world, 
he is the sun whose beams have warmed and cheered 
us. It is by him that hope has been excited, that 
hearts have been gladdened, that human nature 
has been refined and raised, and affliction and 
death have been hallowed.” The sermon concluded 
with the following lines descriptive of Christ :— 
‘¢ He is a path, if any be misled, 
He is a robe, if any naked be ; 
If any chance to hunger, he is bread ; 
If any be a bondman, he is free ; 
If any be but weak, how strong is he! 
To dead men life he is, to sick men health ; 
To blind men sight, and to the needy wealth ; 
A pleasure without loss, a treasure without stealth.” 


The ‘ orthodox ” could scarcely go much further, 
The Christian Life, however, can perhaps hardly 
be regarded as representing the general body of 
Unitarians, although some members value it very 
highly, 

Whatever may be the case in other places, the 
Unitarians in Brighton are, so far as we can trace, 
as regards their doctrinal position, in general 
accordance with the opinions advocated in the 
Inquirer, and of the Unitarian Herald. In a 
recent number of the former such expressions are 
used in reference to Christ as, ‘the dear master 
and brother,” and in the latter the following pas- 
sage occurs :—‘‘ Jesus was inspired to live the sub- 
lime doctrines which he taught. Men said: ‘ These 
doctrines are true, beautiful, divine; but who can 
put them into practice?’ Jesus opened his mind 
to God in prayer, and God’s inspiration filled his 
spirit, and then he absorbed the doctrines into his 
being. He was an incarnation of the Golden Rule, 
he was an embodiment of the Lord’s Prayer. He 
was the Sermon on the Mount ina real, personal, 
human life. God has pointed the millions of 
Christendom to Jesus for two thousand years, and 
said :—‘ Behold, what man can do and be under the 
divine influence!’ A theory or doctrine may have 
the image of Deity and the superscription of 
eternal love; but men are always ready to ask the 
question: ‘Can it be clothed in human flesh?’ 
And we are prepared to answer that everyone that 
the will obey the laws which govern his spirit can live 
divinest gospel that heaven ever sent to earth, The 
inspiration which we receive from Jesus, then, lies 
in his life more than in his gospel; but had there 
been no inspiration, there would have been no 
Jesus.” The orthodox will naturally take exception 
to this passage and to the article on ‘“ Inspiration,” 
in which it occurs : but no one can fail when reading 
it to be struck with the exalted position—from a 
Unitarian standpoint—that is assigned to Jesus 
Christ, in current Unitarian literature, A similar 
tone pervades the services used at Christ Church, 
and finds expression in the pulpit repeatedly. 

It was in the year 1791 that the late Mr. William 
Stevens, then a young man and deeply religious, 
came to reside in Brighton, where he soon became 
associated with the Calvinistic Baptists; meeting 
in what was then known as New-street, but now as 
Bond-street. Mr. Thomas Vine was the Pastor, 
and Mr. Stevens explains how the change of view 
which so distressed and agitated the little Church 
at New-street came about. This is particularly 
interesting since no trace of “the origin” of this 
“evil,” as it was regarded, appears in the church 
records. Mr. Stevens says :—About that time Mr. 
Kihanan Winchester, from America, was preaching 


restoration, Mr, Vidler, the then minister at 
Battle, communicated these ideas to some of tho 
Calvinist Baptists at Brighton about the year 1795, 
and the result was that about eighteen persons, 
together with one of their ministers, Mr, Vine, 
became converts, The trustees became alarmed, 
and soon called a church meeting, and all those 
who could not agree with the eternal torment dogma 
were excommunicated; there were thus nineteen 
members sent abroad into the world. The meeting, 
it will be seen by a reference to our account of the 
“Baptist Churches,” was held on October 13th, 
1793. In the records of the Baptist Church there 
is nothing to show what became of these excom- 
municated members, but Mr. Stevens supplies the 
omission, and says :—‘ They met together at dif- 
ferent times at friends’ houses for religious services 
and inquiries, and through the spirit of inquiry a 
difference of opinion ensued between them, which 
soon led to their number separating; some went 
back to their old church, others went into the world, 
and all were again scattered.” Mr. William Stevens 
in this dilemma took a bold step, and, undeterred 
by the discouraging aspect of affairs and the dis- 
united condition of the wanderers from the orthodox 
fold, determined to open his own house for religious 
worship. The first service was held on May 7th, 1797. 
The congregation was not a large one, since it con- 
sisted only of four young men, in addition to the mem- 
bers of his own family. Mr. Stevens’s congregation, 
however, soon increased, as that gentleman did not 
depend upon his own quasi-ministerial efforts, but 
availed himself of the services of several lay- 
preachers, and, by establishing a meeting for con- 


ference and discussion, which met once every Sun- 
day, he kept up the interest by fostering a spirit of 
inquiry, All this time there was, so far as can be 
traced, no idea that the little gathering would 
develop into a Unitarian cause, On the contrary, 
when, as was presently the case, it was resolved to 
form a Church, the society was considered as a 
branch of the General Baptist Society at Worship- 
street, London. There were fourteen persons present 
at the ceremony of forming the church, Mr. Vidler 
who was then minister of Parliament Court Chapel, 
London, presided, and one of the: members of the 
newly-constituted society, Mr. Gillam, a layman, 
was invited fo become the preacher. In December, 
1799, four persons were baptized at Ditchling by 
Mr. Vidler. We are informed that fraternal con- 
nections still exist between the Churches at Ditch- 
ling and Brighton. At the anniversary services, 
held on the first Sunday in July, friends from 
Brighton constitute alarge part of the congregation, 
and the occasion is one of considerable interest. 


In the course of the four years’ during which time 
the services were held at Mr. Stevens’s house, the 
attendance increased to about fifty, and it was, 
therefore, “thought advisable,” says Mr. Stevens, 
‘to accept an offer of a small chapel in Jew-street 
at a low rent.” The only place of worship with 
which we are acquainted as having existed in the 
somewhat obscure thoroughfare indicated is a small 
Synagogue or Jewish school, which does not, how- 
ever, appear to be the building here referred to. 
The Jew-street Chapel was opened for religious wor- 
ship and for conference meetings in April, 1806. 


‘For a time a considerable amount of success at- 


tended this new departure. Mr. Stevens says :— 
‘“ During the time of their meeting in this place they 
were frequently assisted by the ministers of the 
Lewes, Southover and Ditchling congregations, in 
Sunday-evening lectures, which drew together large 
congregations.” It has several times been re- 
marked in the course of these articles that Sunday 
evening services were quite the exception in Brighton, 
a circumstance that no doubt was favourable to the 
attendance in Jew-street at the evening lectures. It 
would appear that, although the congregation had 
been accustomed to meet together for nearly ten 


definite form—thanks partly no doubt to the con- 
stant conferences, which must have been unfavour- 
able to anything like a determinate creed. The 
crisis, however, drew on; and Mr. Stevens very well 
described it in the following passages :—“ It appears 
that up to this time the doctrinal views of the 
society had not yet developed themselves into Unit- 
arian, although, one by one, some of the orthodox 
dogmas had been given up; but Mr. Wright, the 
Unitarian missionary, visiting Brighton, the subject 
of the Trinity became one of serious inquiry, and 
many of the members embraced the doctrine of the 
Unity of God, and Mr. Gillam, the lay preacher, 
publicly preached it. This caused great offence to 
mavy, who seceded, and thereby greatly diminished 


the number of the congregation, and most of the 
pulpits of the town sounded the alarm of heresy 
that had lately shown itself; yet the little society 
persevered and kept themselves together.” It ig 
clear that the church may be described from this 
time as a Unitarian one, of which Mr. Gillam was 
the first minister. The new order of things com- 
menced very inauspiciously, for we are told that 
‘“* Very soon after this Mr. Gillam resigned his office 
as minister through some misunderstanding.” 
Things were so discouraging indeed “ that it was 
thought the society must be broken up.” Mr. 
William Stevens, in this crisis of the church’s 
history, for the second time helped them out of their 
difficulty, and, at the unanimous request of the mem- 
bers, who were very anxious still to keep together, 
consented to take the lead in the religious services 
at Jew-street Chapel. 

At this time, it appears, Mr. J. Chatfield, a 
wealthy gentleman, settled in Brighton with his 
family, and, becoming a regular attendant at the 
Unitarian Chapel, exercised a very beneficial in- 
fluence upon the little cause. Mr. Stevens says 
that ‘‘ by his timely aid and advice,” this gentleman 
‘‘ gave fresh courage to the society,” that ‘‘he al- 
ways showed himself a firm and substantial friend, 
the congregation being much indebted to him for 
their present position.” It was probably through 
the good offices of Mr. Chatfield that the affairs of 
the society at Brighton were brought before the 
notice of the Committee of the British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association, by whom the Church was 
assisted ; an appeal was also made to the friends 
in Brighton, Lewes, and other places, for funds_ to 
purchase a larger chapel. The efforts of the friends 
were crowned with success, and the new building, 
situated in Cayendish-street, and afterwards known 
as the Biblical Lectare Room, was opened for 
public worship in July, 1812, by the Rev. R. Aspland, 
of Hackney. Tolerably large congregations at- 
tended. Mr. William Stevens was engaged to 
preach on Sunday morning, and Mr, Bennett, of 
Ditchling, in the evening, which he continued to do 
till be left Brighton for Poole. The debates were 
still kept up; since, in his account, Mr. Stevens 
says :—‘‘ Conference meetings were held on Sunday 
afternoons for the discussion of doctrinal and 
other subjects.” This, so far as the writer is aware, 
is, or rather was, a feature peculiar to the Unit- 
arians. There is nothing of the kind now at Christ 
Church. The services in Cayendish-street were for 
the most part carried on in the manner described 
till the year 1817, assistance being occasionally re- 
ceived from several London ministers at intervals ; 
amongst those specially mentioned by Mr. Stevens 
are Dr. Abraham Rees, Dr, Thomas Rees, Dr. 
Evans, and Mr, Madge. 

‘About the year 1817, Dr. Morell, who was 
classical tutor at Mr. Aspland’s,” the gentleman it 
will be remembered who conducted the opening 
service at Cavendish-street Chapel, ‘‘ removed to 
Brighton, and the congregation were greatly pleased 
when he engaged to preach for them, and to do the 
best he could to forward their cause—he being a 
very talented man.” The hopes excited by Dr. 
Morell at this time were rudely dashed; for the 
rev. gentleman, instead of fulfilling his pledges, 
“very soon altered his mind, and opened his own 
school-room in Gloster place for religious services, 
thereby dividing a small congregation.” Dr. 
Morell, however, soon removed to Hove. The 
little congregation in Cavendish-street, undaunted 
by the disappointment it had sustained, and by the 
repeated divisions that have been noticed, kept 
bravely on. It must have been in a very low con- 
dition financially, for the church could not afford 
to engage a minister. The principal part of the 
duties rested upon Mr. Stevens, who seems never to 
have wearied in his efforts on behalf_of the congre- 
tion to which he was so warmly attached. In 1818, 


| when the collapse of the Unitarian cause might not 
years, the doctrines held had not assumed a very’ 


unreasonably have been looked for, it suddenly 
started upon a fresh and comparatively ambitious 
career. Mr. J. Chatfield, whose good offices on be- 
half of the society have already been noticed, 
availed himself of an opportunity that offered of 
purchasing a piece of ground in an eligible and 
central part of the town, on which to erect a larger 
and more commodious chapel. The ground was in 
New-road, which only a few years before had been 
a garden belonging to the Prince of Wales, but had 
become, by virtue of a*most unbusiness-like ar- 
rangement betweon his Royal Highness and the 
inhabitants of Brighton, transformed into the only 
entrance to the town from the north. 

There is nothing in the account given by Mr. 
Stevens to show upon what terms the ground was 
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acquired and transferred to the society, but there 
is little doubt that they were sufficiently easy and 
liberal. The plot secured was an extensive one, 
the margin adding to the effect of the building 
when erected, anf furnishing valuable space for 
a recent addition in the shape of a Sunday-school. 

Mr, Chatfield, on securing the ground, immedi- 
ately opened a subscription list, ‘‘ heading it him- 
self with £200.” Mr. Holden, another gentleman 
connected with the congregation, also gave £200. 
Others soon followed with smaller sums; many of 
the London friends assisted, ‘‘ Mr. Agar engag- 
ing to supply the remainder.” The chapel not only 
started free from debt, but is still free from any 
burden of the kind. The chapel was finished in 
1820, and opened on Sunday, August 20, in that 
year. The building is from a design by Mr. H. 
Wilds, and is forty-five feet by thirty-eight. ‘It 
has,” says Mr. Erredge, ‘‘ a light and elegant fluted 
Doric portico, and is built after the style of the 
Temple of Theseus.” Various guide books describe 
the Unitarivn Chapel. ‘‘ The Stranger in Brighton,” 
published by Baxter in 1822, speaks of it thus :— 
‘* This very elegant and truly classical building was 
erected in 1820. Itis built in a style of simple 
elegance, and the front is covered with mastic com- 
position. In the portico, the proportions of a 
Doric model of autiquity have been strictly observed, 
to which it owes its simplicity and beauty. The 
raodel of the proportions is the Temple of Theseus, 
in Millar’s ‘ Ancient Architecture.’ The interior is 
fitted up with much taste, and is lighted with gas. 
It may seat about 400 persons.” In a guide-book 
published by W. Leppard, it says :—‘‘ The Unitarian 
Chapel was erected in 1822, its portico is formed 
upon a beautiful and classic model, and the best 
proportioned in the county.” ‘‘ The Royal Brighton 
Guide,” published in 1827 by James Taylor, dis- 
misses the !building with the remark that ‘it is 
built after the manner of a heathen temple.” 

There appears to have been something the re- 
verse of heathen in the selection of its first 
minister, since Dr. Morell, who had so disap- 
pointed the congregation, when in its low estate, 
was selected to preach in the new and elegant 
building. The chapel, which is capable of seat- 
ing 850 persons, was crowded on the opening 
day. Mr. Stevens says :—‘‘ The same day that 
the new chapel was opened, the Cavendish-street 
Chapel was closed, and the congregation removed 
to the new chapel, highly gratified that their 
persevering exertions to keep together their small 
society should have been brought to so successful 
an issue.” Although the Unitarians left the 
Cayendish-street, Chapel in 1820, as described in 
the extract just given, Brighton was credited, in 
the religious census of 1851, with possessing two 
Unitarian places of worship, and the congrega- 
tions of Christ Church and the Cavendish-street 
Chapel were added together in the official re- 
turns; and, even as late as 1855, the Post-office 
Directory of Sussex speaks of Brighton as having 
two Unitarian Chapels. 

Although the Unitarians ceased to occupy the 
Cayendish-street Chapel, the building was let by 
them to the Bible Christians, as mentioned in our 
account of that denomination. Mr. Stevens thus 
sums up the work of the first stated Minister at 
the Unitarian Chapel in New-road :—“ Dr. Morell’s 
ministry continued in Brighton for seven or eight 
years with considerable success, at the end of 
which time he retired altogether from the ministry, 
as well as from his school at Hove, in which he had 
been very successful.” The successor to Dr. Morell 
was Mr. Wallace, who occupied the pulpit for one 
or two years. The Rev. J. P. Malleson was engaged 
as minister in 1829. His ministry continued for 
the long period of thirty-one years, during which 
time he had the duties of his school at Hove 
House to attend to. The congregation was estimated 
as varying from 100 to 150. Mr, Malleson was a 
quiet and amiable gentleman, generally respected 
and always spoken of in the highest terms by those 
who knew him. The services were very quietly 
conducted ; so far us we can judge, no efforts being 
made to attract outsiders, or to make Unitarianism 
popular in the town. 

In 1860, the Rev. Mr, Malleson, whose kealth was 
enfeebled by the strain of the combined labour of 
preaching and teaching for so many years, found it 
necessary to retire from the pulpit, and the late 
Rey. Robert Ainslie was selected as his successor. 
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Tue new bell at St. Paul’s Cathedral, which 
will shortly be properly rung, has excited a great 
deal of interest among London folk, 
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SOPHIA AND SOPHROSYNE. 
’ TO THE EDITOR, 

Str,—I believe I am correctly reported as 
saying that “ sophia (wisdom) is not altogether, 
either etymologically, perhaps, or practically, 
unconnected with sdphrosyné (self-control”). The 
etymological nexus is doubtful; yet I should 
hesitate to dismiss the possibility of its existence 
quite so summarily as Mr. Geldart is inclined 
to do, for I do not think that the view, which 
makes sé (meaning “sound”) the common 
element in both, is despicable, though I admit 
it is open to dispute. A 

Sophds and sdphés are clearly variants of the 
same word (and akin to the Latin sdpa and 
sdpio, and also to the German saft, our sap). 
Another Greek cognate is found by some in 
opos (meaning “ sap”); and those who take this 
view may not be altogether unreasonable in 
treating sdphds and saphés as results of dif- 
ferent blendings of sé and op, the root of opos. 
I do not pin my faith on the etymology, but 
I fancy something may be said for it. The 
difficulty, presented by the resulting short vowel, 
is not, I think, insuperable. On this view, sophia 
would not mean taste, but the possession of a 
sound sap. 

Sdphron (in Homer sdophidn) clearly has sa 
for the root of its first syllable. I should hardly 
speak of phron as “the form assumed in com- 
position by phién.” In composition phrén be- 
comes phreno, and I think always stands first 
in the word, except in meté phrenon. Of 
course phroén is closely akin to phroned, 
phrenod, and phrén; the root of all bemg pro- 
bably phra (meaning “fence”), as in phrasso. 
This root-meaning seems especially conspicuous 
in sdphron, which I should take to mean not 
soundninded in general, but ina mental sense, 
soundly-fenced. I believe that sophron, and its 
derivative séphrosyné have always more or less 
the specific force of self-control. 

; Aix: GoRDON. 

P.S.—In the report of my address, “ Miller's 
Symbolism” should of course be “ Mohler’s 
Symbolism.” The reference to this word would 
scarcely be intelligible, except to those who 
were present at the examination. It appeared 
that a misunderstanding of the title of an 
English version of Mohler’s Symbolik had led 
some booksellers to reckon it among works illus- 
trative of sacred art. 

Belfast, July 17. 


HOLIDAYS FOR POOR TOWN 
CHILDREN. 


TO THE EDITOR. 


Srr,—In a few days everybody will be leaving 
London, except about ninety-nine of every hun- 
dred. The children of the rich will be scattered 
over Europe; the children of the poor over the 
pavement wondering where it is, that wonderful 
“country ’” where some people go to, if they even 
know enough of it to wonder about it at all. 

May I suggest that each person going for a 
long rest and change of scene might, for the 
addition of a few shillings to the expense, send 
a poor child for a few days of real enjoyment 
somewhere in the open country. To help to- 
wards this, I will find house-room and fields to 
play in here for any poor London girls between 
seven, and fourteen years, for twelve days each, 
if the well-to-do holiday makers will find the 
children out, and send me, with the names and 
addresses, enough to pay the cost of their food. 
But the children must be really poor, and I may 
add that I should much prefer them being sent 
to other places; but I offer this asa means when 
others fail. Huizaperu Rossiter. 

Horsfrith Park, Ingatestone, July 18. 


Mr. Ruskin and vTHE SHEFFIELD Musrum.— 
Mr. Ruskin has offered to put the Walkley Museum, 
Sheffield, on such a basis as to secure its full and 
free use to the town forever. Many art treasures, 
which Mr, Ruskin has in readiness to forward to 
Sheffield, cannot be exhibited at the present build- 
ing on account of want of space. The people of 
Sheffield assisting, Mr. Ruskin hopes to perfect 
his scheme, 
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THE LIVERPOOL CONFERENCE. 
The Rey. J. Page Hopps in the American Unit- 
arian Review for July had an article on the recent 
Conference, from which we take the following :— 


WHAT THE CONFERENCE WAS. 

The result has taught us once more the much- 
needed lesson that, if Unitarians are to succeed, 
they must not act as though they were ashamed 
either of themselves, their cause, or their faith. It 
has shown something else: if has shown that our 
people will respond to a brave, clear call, and that 
there is more chance of success on the old lines 
than on any that are brand-new. The invitation 
was issued to ‘‘ Unitarian, Liberal Christian, Free 
Christian, Presbyterian, and other non-subscribing 
or kindred congregations;” but the word that 
heads the list was accepted by everybody as includ- 
ing all the rest, Liberal Christians may, it is true, 
be found in all Churches; but the phrase ‘“ Liberal 
Christian,’ when applied to congregations, is well- 
known to be a mere euphuism for the less loved 
name, ‘‘ Unitarian.” The phrase “Free Christian ” 
is even more distinctly Unitarian. The ‘ Presby- 
terian,”’ that we can venture to talk about, has long 
ceased to be anything but an historical survival : it 
has long ‘ago become Unitarian. The ‘ non-sub- 
scribing or kindred congregations ” can only be the 
old tune with variations, To all intents and pur- 
poses, therefore, the Conference was Unitarian ; 
and it was a foregone conclusion that its invitation 
to ‘kindred congregations ” was only a symbol of 
the committee’s world-wide sympathy and good- 
will. Not even a Broad Churchman attended. I 
have not ‘heard of a stray Baptist, Wesleyan, or 
Congregationalist. A Swdendorgian I saw hover- 
ing about the back seats, and George Dawson’s 
successor was there; but the former belongs to a 
community that is itself a kind of speckled bird, 
and the name of the latter is to be found in the 
list of ministers in our ,;Unitarian Almanac. <A 
notable exception seemed to be the presence of 
Joseph Wood, who took the devotional service pre- 
ceding Charles Beard’s sermon in the Philharmonic 
Hall; but Joseph Wood, though a Congregationalist 
minister, and a man of considerable cultivation 
and ability, is “‘cut ” by his brethren, and finds it 
far easier to exchange pulpits with a Unitarian 
than with a “brother” of his own community. 
The Conference, then, was essentially a Unitarian 
one; but its attitude of openness and welcome to 
all Liberal Christians, though it resulted in attract- 
ing hardly any one but Unitarians, was by no 
means fruitless. 

It is worth recording that from first to last no 
one seemed to remember anything about “ left 
wings” or ‘‘ right wings,” ‘‘ advanced school” or 
‘conservative side.” It may have been an omis- 
sion, but we all seemed too happy over our food to 
think much of the baskets in which it came. 
Neither did any body seem to remember that the word 
Unitarian is across, For the time being it was 
an ornament of grace. Indeed, it is becoming mani- 
fest that Unitarians may take heart of grace from 
the knowledge of the fact that their name, already 
historical, is fast becoming venerable, and in a 
sense honourable. Is it possible that it may even 
become satisfying and attractive? Anyhow, it is 
obvious that, if we appeal to the courage, the self- 
respect, the consistency, and what may be called the 
chivalry of the rank and file of our people, we 
need not fear that they will falter or repudiate or 
shrink. 

Dr. Martineau, however, in his past attitude to- 
ward aggressive Unitarianism and in his letter, 
hardly does justice to the side of the work that he 
has least affinity with. He says plainly, “I could 
never approve a missionary attitude towards any of 
the differing Churches of Christendom.” He ad- 
yocates that we should cease to be advocates, * ex- 
cept in reply.” He would have us treat “ the 
various faiths of Christians around us with defer- 
ence, as allies in foreign dress,” He deprecates 
“the eagerness of argument and the encounter of 
clashing beliefs.” All that is very beautiful and 
winsome, and many an ‘advocate ” will look upon 
the picture with a longing eye. Who would not 
wander by “the still waters” and “ lie down in the 
green pastures?” Who would not thank Gol if 
“reeds” and “texts” and “ arguments ” could be 
all foresworn ?—if, as Milton sang, 

No war or battle’s sound 
Was heard the world around ; 
The idle spear and shield were high up hung. 
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THE INQUIRER. 


But is it possible? Nay,if it had been so in the 
past, would the possibilities of this Conference have 
been so much as hoped for. Should we have 
arrived at what Dr. Martineau himself described as 
the point in the development of Christianity which 
makes his ideal Church both possible and intel- 
ligible ? 

The truth is that, underlying the fine charity 
and broad sympathy of the Conference, so accur- 
ately forecast by Dr. Martineau, there was the vivid 
consciousness of theological victory. Unitarians 
know they are winning; in other words, they know 
that modern civilisation, modern science, modern 
ommon-sense, modein huma ity, and the modern 
conscience are all on their side. And they rejoice, 
not as victorious sectaries, but as grateful pioneers. 
I am persuaded that not a little of the cheery, 
buoyant, hopeful, generous tone of the Conference 
must be attributed to the undercurrent of convic- 
tion that Unitarian thought and the great Unitarian 
hopes and trusts are in harmony with the living 
spirit of the ‘age; and it is very difficult to dis- 
sociate the fact from the brave up-hill work done 
by s‘urdy theological combatants. Dr. Martineau 
has himself been a tower of strength on the battle- 
field; and it is not too much to say that, but for 
such solid work as he and others have done as 
‘‘ missionaries ’’ in relation to ‘the differing 
churches of Christendom,” the note of charity 
would have been hazy, and the Church, that now 
with bright eye and sturdy hand offers sympathy 
and good-will to all, would have been more like a 
jelly-fish, and with as little backbone, brain, or 
heart. 


See 


THE ANNUAL GATHERING OF LON- 
DON SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 


The schools of the London Auxiliay Association 
met last Sunday in three divisions. Hach of the 
chapels was filled. At Hssex-street Chapel there 
were over 600 scholars and teachers present, com- 
ing from Peckham, Blackfriars Mission, Stamford- 
street, George’s-row, and Notting-hill. The Rev. J. 
Panton Ham conducted the devotional part of the 
service, and Mr. Epwin Lawrence gave the first 
address on the important part played in life by 
very little things, cautioning the children against 
giving way to little sins or yielding to small tempta- 
tions, and urging them to become masters of them- 
selves, and ever seek the highest aim in life ; that is, 
be faithful followers of Jesus Christ, and trae child- 
ren of God. After a hymn had been sung, the Rev. 
¥. Summmrs spoke on the value of cultivating 
‘‘truth in the inward parts.” The Rev. C. Datu, 
of Calcutta, then addressed the children, taking for 
his theme ‘‘ Gratitude,” and said they ought to be 
very grateful they were not born in a land where a 
religion of fear prevailed rather than one of love. He 
spoke of the way the Hindoo mothers frighten their 
children into quietude, and gave a graphic picture 
of one of the horrible Hindoo deities. The Rev. C. 
J. McAurster, of Holywood, County Down, closed 
the meeting with an appropriate and beautiful 
prayer, and the service at this chapel ended. The 
children were very attentive and well-behaved, and 
the singing, under Mr. George Callow’s direction, 
and that of the organist, Mr. Jones, was alike 
hearty, earnest and impressive. 

At Rosslyn-Hill Chapel the schools of the 
Northern Division met, consisting of Hampstead, 
Hackney, Islington, Kentish-town, and Newington- 
green, the chapel being crowded with children and 
decorated with flowers. Mr. P. EH, Vizarp, author 
of ‘Sacred Similes,” conducted the service, and 
gave an admirable address, holding the children’s 
interest and attention right on to the end. He 
took for his text a rose, saying that as Jesus 
often pointed his teachings with reference to a 
lily, a bird, a child, or a man, so he might be 
allowed to speak of this’ beautiful flower he held in 
his hand. If it could speak what would it say? 
Would it not utter only beautiful and loving words 
to them all gathered there, and should it not be 
an inducement to us all to make our lives and 
homes beautiful? Sometimes, however, we find a 
bad rose, one that has its heart eaten out by a 
grub or caterpillar. Take care that no selfish- 
ness, anger, untruth, disobedience, or other bad 
quality comes to blight our lives and make them 
bad and spoilt. Like a perfect rose let nothing 
but beauty and fragrance appear in all we do. 
The address was interspersed with appropriate and 
striking anecdote, and the unflagging attention of 
the children throughout showed they were deeply 
interested in learning these lessons from a flower. 

At College-green Chapel the schools in the 
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east of London filled the chapel and _ school- 
room to overflowing. The elder children 
crowded the chapel and the aisles, and the 
younger ones filled the new school-room. Mrs. 
Sourz, of America, and the Rev. W. A. Popz ad- 
dressed the former, and the Rey. Roserr Sprars 
and Mr. J. 8. Toyz spoke to the latter, The as- 
sembly of bright and eager young life, though 
uncomfortably crowded together, manifested the 
greatest interest in the services, singing, and the 
whole proceedings. It was hoped that the Beau- 
mont Hall might have been obtained for this 
gathering, but when Mr. Spears applied for it he 
was told that it was not available for Sunday-school 
meetings, notwithstanding that the hall was built 
by a Mr. Beaumont some thirty or forty years ago 
for a sort of Theistic Church for east London, 
with an entirely open trust. No one can say that 
any of the meetings of last Sunday were wanting 
either in numbers, interest, or enthusiasm for the 
cause of Sunday-school education, or that they were 
in any way wanting in success. Collections to meet 
expenses were inyited, and liberally responded to. 


—_—_o—__—__. 


Briprort.—Before the commencement of his 
sermon last Sunday morning the Rey. R. L. Car- 
penter stated that none of us can be, or ought to be, 
indifferent to that which has been, or may be, pass- 
ing in Egypt. Science has made us day by day— 
even hour by hour—spectators of a terrible tragedy. 
With the mind’s eye we read the successive scenes, 
and with varied emotions. Those who had lost 
patience with what seemed fruitless negotiations 
rejoiced when the hour for action had arrived. 
When the mighty engines of war were battering 
down the forts that threatened our fleet, many 
exulted in the gigantic power our country possessed ; 
yet many have owned, with one of our statesmen, 
that it was a humiliating conflict, when our foe 
was so much weaker than ourselves. When we 
heard of the destruction of a great city and the 
unspeakable horrors that attended it, then indeed 
our pride gave place to a humbling grief. The 
time may not have come in which we can judge the 
conduct of those who are responsible for these 
events ; as to the motives of our rulers, we should 
not deny that they wished to do right. Whether 
they have done right in accordance with interna- 
tional law is open to question ; it is for us as Chris- 
tians to ask whether they have acted as followers 
of the Prince of Peace, and have obeyed the divine 
law—‘‘ Whatsoever ye would that men should do 
unto you, do ye even so to them.” Thetimemay come 
when we may gather some lessons from these appal- 
ling events, but hecould not then attempt it.’ At the 
close of a discourse on the labourers in the vineyard, 
from Matthew xx. 16, ‘‘So the last shall be first 
and the first last; for many be called, but few 
chosen,” the preacher illustrated the text from the 
fate of kingdoms which were once mighty, but which 
have now been degraded or have perished. Where 
now are the thrones of Assyria and Babylon ? What 
became of the victorious empire of Rome? How 
many nations have seemed “chosen” for some 
great work in the world, and failed in the doing of 
it, or failed when it was done? Think of Egypt, 
the power of its kings, the wisdom of its sages— 
the learning of the Egyptians was proverbial; and 
wonder at the mighty works which remain there to 
this day. Egypt was the cradle of Israel, and the 
Church of Christ early found shelter there. What 
is it now? Israel was the ‘“‘ chosen people;” its 
glory, in the days of Solomon, was as nothing com- 
pared with the greatness promised by the prophets, 
which it might have attained had it listened to. the 
call of the Prince of Peace; but for ages the proudest 
and most self-righteous of nations has been scorned, 
cast out, and trampled on? Think who, three cen- 
turies ago, were the mightiest powers of Europe 
—the Turks, then like a “ scourge of God,” to 
chastise an idolatrous Christendom—Spain, who 
accepted the call to the New World, into whose 
coffers the gold of America was poured, who might 
have been chosen to convey to a continent, buried in 
heathenism, the blessings of European civilisation 
and Christian faith. How did she fulfil the office ? 
What has been her doom? And what of England? 
When Egypt was in its glory, and first among the 
nations, this island was the home of painted 
savages ; it has been the prey of ravaging hordes, 
of cruel pirates, and invading armies. Little by 
little it has risen into a proud pre-eminence. It 
is first by sea; it claims sovereignty in many a 
realm of the Hast; its banner waves in every 
clime ; it is a chosen nation—chosen, we think, by 
| the King of kings to spread abroad the blessings of 


knowledge, of industry, of skill, of freedom, of 
Christian goodness, light and peace. It is chosen! 
What is its own choice—how will it fulfil so divine 
a destiny? Will it be like Spain, like Rome, like 
Egypt? Will it, instead of taking its own, take 
that which is not its own, and, instead of being en- 
throned through the ages as a benefactor, be 
degraded, as the evil servant who smote his fellow- 
servants, and brought shame on his Lord? God 
knoweth! May we know the things that make for 
our peace before they are hid from our eyes, 


Wausaty. —Last summer the Rey. P. Dean spent 
his vacation in France, and on his return gave his 
congregation an address on ‘‘ Religion as Seen in 
France During a Recent Visit.” This summer his 
holiday has been spent in the Netherlands, and on 
Sunday night last, the first after his return, he gave 
a discourse on ‘‘ Heclesiastical and Theological 
Reflections from my Tour through Holland and 
Belgium.” In the course of an interesting address 
he drew a comparison between Holland (a Pro- 
testant country where two out of every three are 
Protestants, and where there are also 680,000 
Jews) and Belgium, where all are Roman Catholics 
with the exception of about one in four hundred. 
He said, as usual, facts showed that the comparison 
was greatly to the disadvantage of the Catholic 
country, the Protestant Dutch being far more 
cleanly, sober, educated, enterprising, moral and 
charitable than the Roman Catholic Belgese. Fur- 
ther, he spoke of Hrasmus in connection with 
his birthplace—Rotterdam ; of the controversy 
between Arminius and Gornuvius, the Pilgrim 
Fathers, &c., in connection with Leyden; of 
the mad doings of the Anabaptists, the birth, 
life, and character of Benedict, Spinoza, &c., in 
connection with Amsterdam; of the Jansenists, 
&e., in connection with Utrecht; and of other 
theological and ecclesiastical matters connected 
with other places he had visited. In concluding, 
he pointed out the great importance of the people 
of one country mixing with and getting to know 
the peoples of other countries, for thereby wars 
were made more impossible, and we learned more and 
more our common brotherhood and God’s Father- 
hood of us all, 


CuHELMsFoRD.—On Sunday, the 9th inst., the 
Rey. J. A. Brinkworth, of Saffron Walden, paid 
a long anticipated visit, conducting the services both 
morning and evening, and giving a highly instruc- 
tive and cordial address to the scholars in the 
afternoon, There were good attendances at all 
services, and a feeling of gladness at the oppor- 
tunity cf listening to the earnest words of the 
preacher was mingled with some regret that the 
few and widely sundered Unitarian churches of 
Essex could not be brought into closer contact 
for mutualhelp and friendly intercourse, 


“THE REV. BROOKE HEREFORD. 


At the meeting of the Channing Club, Chicago, 
held on May 29, the following address to Mr. 
Herford, on, occasion of his leaving Chicago for 
Boston, was presented after dinner, at which 
the members and several guests were present :— 


Dear Brother,—We, your associates of the 
Channing Club, desire, on the eve of your retire- 
ment from the active membership of this club, 
which you assisted in establishing, and your depar- 
ture from the city, in which you have successfully 
laboured for nearly seven years, to put on record 
and to express to you our high estimation of the 
service you have rendered the cause of rational 
religion and of practical Christianity in Chicago. 
In your public utterances you have added to the 
concise and clear diction, of a disciplined intellect 
the emphasis of a sincere spirit and the earnestness 
of a consecrated heart, While your daily walk and 
conversation among us have been of such a character 
as to bring into our homes deyvoutness without cant, 
and into our business a higher integrity, through 
your word and work those inside of other church 
fellowships have found it more easy to believe ina 
Christianity without bonds, and those outside of all 
churches have been induced to believe in the 
possibility of a religion without superstition. 

So heartily have you devoted yourself to the 
higher interests and larger problems of our city, 
State, and country, that you, who came among us a 
foreigner, are about to take your leave as a citizen. 
We welcomed you to Chicago as an Englishman ; 
we heartily commend you to Boston as an Anglo- 
American, and assure its citizens that they will find 
in you not only the solidity of England, but also 
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something of the energy and hopefulness of the 
West. 

Dear brother, we shall miss you from our city, 
that so much needs your help to consecrate its busi- 
ness activity, and to dedicate to nobler uses the 
growing accumulations of its commercial and intel- 
lectual life. We shall miss you from our Unitarian 
circles, which you have encouraged in the broader 
interests and larger duties of our faith; but we will 
not allow our regrets to sadden your departure, or 
in any way mar the brightness of your prospects. 

We congratulate you upon the high privilege that 
awaits you, in being able to call the pulpit of Drs. 
Channing, and Gannett, and John F. W. Ware 
your own. The Unitarians of America haye no 
higher honour at their disposal than that conferred 
upon you by your call to the Arlington-street Church 
in Boston, You go with our heartfelt wishes for 
that bealth and strength that will insure you pro- 
longed usefulness and happiness. Your name will 
now be enrolled as an honorary member of our club, 
and we assure you that no distance or separation 
will ever invalidate your membership, or lessen our 
esteem for and fellowship with you. May Heaven’s 
blessing accompany you. 

Mr. Moulton spoke of Mr. Herford’s faithful- 
ness as a friend and a preacher, and expressed 
sorrow at his departure, which was Boston’s 
gain; and on behalf of the club bade him good 
bye, invoking the choicest blessings of Divine 
Providence upon him. 

Mr. High referred to what Mr. Herford had 
done during his pastorate of seven years, saying 
that no man in his profession, and perhaps no 
one outside of it, in the city of Chicago, had done 
more for the betterment of the city, to build up 
its better life, and thought, and purpose in the 
last seven years than he. His work would be 
remembered for years to come, and he left a gap 
which could not be wholly filled. 

Mr. Van Inwagen, Mr. Harding, the Rev. Mr. 
Cowl, Mr. Roche, Mr. Felix, Mr. Follansbee, Mr. 
Shorey, the Rev. Mr. Galvin, and Mr. Gage re- 
ferred to the universal regret at the departure of 
Mr. Herford, whose going was a loss to the whole 
city, and congratulated the Boston Unitarians 
upon having such an addition to their strength. 
Those of Chicago lost not only an eminent 
preacher and a successful worker, but a friend. 
All wished him Godspeed. 

Mr. Coonly, as one outside of the Unitarian 
Church, bore testimony to Mr. Herford’s good 
work, which led men to look for a broader gun- 
light and a broader horizon of manhood. They 
sadly needed some one to take his place. 
Although he attended a church where the lights 
burned blue, he hoped Mr. Herford would come 
back some time, and, if he did, Mr. Coonly said 
he would break through the rule and go and 
hear him. 

Mr. Herford, in reply, modestly referred to his 
ministry, saying that he had tried to show in 
history and human life the deep roots of religion, 
and, if he had done anything, he knew it would 
stand. He would still be a part of this great 
New World and have some little part in the 
Great West. It would be one of the pleasures 
of his life to come back to Chicago when he could 
say or do anything that would be helpful to his 
dear old friends, whom he thanked for their good 
words. 

Mr. Shippen then led in singing “ Auld Lang 
Syne, after which Mr. Herford pronounced the 
benediction, and the club adjourned. 


Mrs. R. Cuamprriaiy.—We regret to record the 
death of Mrs. Richard Chamberlain, of Birmingham, 
at the early age of thirty-two. The deceased lady is 
credited with having largely identified herself with 
matters affecting the well-being of the poor of the 
town with which her husband was connected. In 
recognition of her services in this way she received 
a public testimonial. 


Hottoway’s OINTMENT AND Piuus.—More precious than 
Gold.—During summer the prevailing diseases are diarr- 
lea, dysentery, fevers and English cholera, particularly 
dangerous to children and young people. In those acute 
cases, where internal medicines cannot be retained, the 
gveatcst relief will immediatoly result from rubbing 
Holloway’s soothing Ointment over the abdomen. The 
friction should be frequent and brisk, to eusuro the pene- 
tration of a large portion of the Unguent. This Oint- 
ment calms the excited peristaltic action, quickly allaying 
the pain. Poth vomiting and griping yicld to it; where 
fruits or yegetables have originated tho malady, it is 
proper to remove all indigested matter from the bowels 
by a moderate dose of Holloway’s Pills before using the 
Ointment, 


THE INQUIRER. 


Che Piberal Bulpit. 


RELIGIOUS PHRASEOLOGY,. 
(From Chicago Unity.) 
‘*Not he that repeateth the name, 
But he that doeth the will !”—Longfellow. 


Many of the early Unitarians clung tenaciously 
to old forms of expression—old forms with new 
meanings. Certain Scripture words long since com- 
mitted to dogmatic use they would never give up. 
They claimed to be “ evangelical,” while their oppon- 
ents were seeking to prove that they were not even 
“Christian.” Although Jesus was less spoken of 
in his redeeming and sacrificial functions, being 
conceived of mainly as the great Teacher or Ex- 
emplar, yet he was still “The Lord.” Orthodoxy 
said that Unitarians had no right to the term. It 
went with the word “kingdom.” It implied domi- 
nion. It was not inferior in meaning to “ God.” 
Its original was applied by the Greeks to their 
supreme deities, 

Frequently in private, occasionally in public, the 
question would arise as to the fitness of using some 
obsolescent phraseology or symbolism, which had 
been unduly harped upon or made nauseous, The 
authority of the letter of Scripture was badly shat- 
tered. But disuse of phrase leads to disuse of 


custom and sacrament. The Church feels the effect 
throughout all its forms and offices. In 1832 
Emerson left the Second Church, in Boston, be- 
cause, at his request, it would not drop or relax the 
use of the communion bread and wine, over which 
he was no longer able to utter the customary for- 
mula of the Church. 

In his last sermon to them—the only sermon of 
his ever published—he says: “ The use of the ele- 
ments, however suitable to the people and the 
modes of thought in the Hast, where it originated, 
is foreign and unsuited to affect us. Whatever 
long usage and strong association may have done 
in some individuals to deaden this repulsion, I ap- 
prehend that their use is rather tolerated than 
loved by any of us. We are not accustomed to 
express our thoughts or emotions by symbolical 
actions. Most men find the bread and wine no 
aid to devotion, and to some it is a painful impedi- 
ment, To eat bread is one thing; to love the pre- 
cepts of Christ and resolve to obey him is another.” 

“This mode of commemorating Christ is not 
Suitable to me. That is reason enough why I 
should abandon it, If I believed that it wag en- 
joined by Jesus on his disciples, and that he even 
contemplated making permanent this mode of 
commemoration, every way agreeable to an Eastern 
mind, and yet, on trial, it was disagreeable to my 
own feelings, I should not adopt it.” “To exalt 
particular forms, to adhere to one form a moment 
after it is outgrown, ig unreasonable, and it is alien 
to the spirit of Christ.” 

But nothing had happened go remarkable since 
Channing’s Baltimore sermon as the address of 
Emerson before the Cambridge Divinity School in 
1838, 
thought attuned to a vaster rhythm—the music of 
the spheres.” (Mem. of Ezra Stiles Gannet, p, 
189.) It was a new view of religion, told in new 
phrases. It was also an arraignment of current 
Christianity, and a prophecy that has been getting 
slowly fulfilled ever since. There was nothing of 
the commonplace or the traditional in it. It is an 
appeal for freedom and character and reality in 
religion, 

“ The truth is,” he says, “ that tradition charac- 
terises the preaching of this country; that it comes 
out of the memory and not out of the soul; that it 
aims at what is usual and not at what is necessary 
and eternal; that thus historical Christianity de- 
stroys the power of preaching by withdrawing it 
from the exploration of the moral nature of man.” 

Of Jesus he says: ‘‘ The idioms of his language 
and the figures of his rhetoric have usurped the place 
of his truth; and churches are not built on hig 
principles, but on his tropes.’ 

Of historical Christianity he declares, “It has 
dwelt, it dwells, with noxious exaggeration about 
the person of Jesus. The soul knows no persons.” 
‘“The manner in which his name is surrounded 
with expressions which were once sallies of admir- 
ation and love, but are now petrified into official 
titles, kills all generous sympathy and liking.” 

Theodore Parker listened to this address, and 
reaching home, wrote: ‘‘My soul is roused, and 
this week I shall write the long-meditated sermons 
on the state of the Church and the duties of these 
times,” Three years later Parker's lightning struck 


“Tt seemed like an echo of Channing’s: 
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at South Boston, in his sermon on ‘ The Transient 
and Permanent in Christianity.” This precipitated 
a crisis and made general a controversy toward 
which many tendencies had been ripening. Now 
the battle was to be fought, not with old orthodoxy, 
but with a new orthodoxy, formed within the lines 
of Unitarianism itself. 

‘Criticism had broken just far enough with the 
old reverence to render a jest on Balaam’s ass, the 
possessed swine, the money in the fish’s mouth, 
not inadmissible on week days. And men spoke 
freely of the orientalisms of the New Testament; 
among which they would sometimes class, not only 
the Conception and the Star in the East, but also 
the Transfiguration and the Ascension.” Parker 
scrutinised whatever language was-in current use 
very sharply. Professor Ware told the young men 
of the Divinity School that if there appeared to 
them any contradiction between the reason of man 
and the letter of Scripture they must follow the 
written Word. But that point was passed. With 
Parker, whatever the reason did not sanction was 
refused; and what was ambiguous was rejected. 
This made all his preaching singularly clear and 
direct. As his biographer said of his style: ‘ It 
has the cant of no school, transcendental or parti- 
evangelical. .... He finds the country language 
capable of telling his most spiritual thought.” 


Men saw in him the elements of a revolution. ' 


Some of his friends begged him to hold back — at 
least to compromise with the old forms of speech. 
But he replied that even the Unitarians had been 
“weaving cob-webs and calling it cloth” long 
enough. They still used a great deal of phraseo- 
logy, biblical and ecclesiastical, in a false sense, or 
it had no sense; and when he found the Boston 
Association, composed of his own ministerial 
brethren, deliberating over his heresies after the 
manner of the Sorbonne, if not of the Inquisition, 
he dared them to tell in plain words, to put into 
secular language, what they meant by such terms, 
among others, as these: ‘ Salvation,” “ inspira- 
tion,” “ revelation,” ‘‘ Word of Word,” “ thus saith 
the Lord,” ‘ Saviour,” ‘ Messiah,” ‘* Redeemer,” 
“ miracle,” ‘ resurrection,” ‘‘the Devil”—and to 
say if they believed inthem? He was sure preachers 
were ‘‘ mistaking sound for sense,” and for his own 
part proposed neither to be deluded nor to be a 
party to delusion. He will not ‘‘ take fiction for 
fact, a dream for a miraculous revelation of God, an 
oriental poem for a grave history of miraculous. 
events,” or ‘‘a picture sketched by some glowing 
Eastern imagination” for a “reality.” He likes 
the practical portions of the Bible and the plain 
words of Jesus; but he draws; his illustrations, as 
he himself says, ‘‘ from most familiar things which 
are before all men’s eyes, in the fields, the streets, 
the shop, the kitchen, parlour, nursery, or school.” 
In no place, however, does his emancipation from 
the influence of custom and tradition appear more 
conspicuously than in his prayers. Not less a 
monument to his fervent piety than to his indivi- 
dual genius. 

Not very far from the date of the South Boston 
sermon James Freeman Clarke began to gather 
his ‘‘ free church”—perhaps the first instance in 
this country, if not in any country, of an ecclesias- 
tical institution founded upon a secular basis. 

The breach which this new conflict over religious 
phraseology portended did not fully come until 


the organisation of the National Conference of 
Unitarians. The disuse of certain Scriptural and 
doctrinal terms have gradually spread. Error and 
insincerity had often taken shelter in their indefi- 
niteness. Many honest men looked upon them 
with suspicion or aversion, A few phrases, purely 


rhetorical in their origin, were still kept loaded ° 


with a dogmatic meaning. And those who refused 
to accept any equivalent or substitute for them 
were felt to be setting up, however unconsciously, 
the shibboleth of a party. All shades of men, how- 
ever ranking themselves under the Unitarian name, 
were invited to meet in Convention in New York 
city, in 1865, for the purpose of organisation, As- 
sembled there, the preamble of the Constitution 
offered for their acceptance contained within itself 
the grounds for a new departure, and later became 
the occasion for a restatement of the objects of 
religion, 

Dissent from the language of the preamble was 
from the first inevitable. The tone of it was eccle- 
siastical rather than -business-like. It looked like 
an attemp$ to rivet a set of obsolescent terms upon 
an elastic and growing faith. It ignored the fact 
that religion was more and more expressed in the 
vocabulary of every-day speech, in the plain terms 
of conduct, and less and less in the stately figures 
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of Oriental fancy. Two phrases—“ disciples of the 
Lord Jesus Christ,” and ‘ building up of the king- 
dom of his Son”—created division and the fire of 
a long discussion. 

The preamble and constitution were adopted ; 
but the next year, at Syracuse, the Convention was 
earnestly urged to recall or modify its action, to the 
end that those who could no_ longer use the phrase- 
ology that had been so much insisted upon might 
‘be recognised and feel at home in the Conference. 
But it was too late then, ang there was a dread of 
Radicalism. Radicalism might call itself ‘* Chris- 
tian” as much as it pleased—as it did in those 
days, all the way from Parkerdown, That was not 
enough. That was. not yet the shibboleth in dis- 
pute. The battle was over the phrases we have 
named. Speaking of the use of the epithet ‘‘ Lord ” 
in connection with the name of Jesus, the framer 
of the preamble. said, ‘‘ The essence of the Chris- 
tian religion is lodged in that phrase.” The result 
of this was the Free Religious Association. 

It was too early yet for any considerable body of 
men to see that the tendency of religious progress 
in all respects is more and more away from the 
special and towards the universal. The special 
claims set up for the Jewish race, for the Hebrew 
literature, for Jesus and the Apostles, for the 
Church, for certain doctrines and sacraments, as 

ages go on, fall away, and are constantly merging 
into the uviversal—being but manifestations in 
time of the One Living and Eternal Spirit. All 
duties may become sacramental ; all great thought 
may become Scripture’; all true lives are redeeming. 
So, too, all the sentiments of Oriental saints, held 
in the bold figures of ancient speech, so far as they 
are of any practical use to us, may be retold, and 
for the purposes of organisation and fellowship 
must be stated in the ethical and unquestioned 
dialect of our common life. As Dr. Hedge says, 
‘The separation of sacred and profane in human 
life bears an inverse ratio to the progress of reli- 
gion. The ruder the religion, the wider the sepa- 
ration,” 


University Intelligence. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 
MATRICULATION EXAMINATION—Jonz. 


The following is a Classified List of Candidates 
who passed the late Examination for Matriculation 
with Honours :— : 


"Holloway, G.—Private study. 
“Turpin, G. S.—Nottingham High School. 
8Joseland, H. L.—Tettenhall College. 
4Wynne-Hdwards, J. R.—Giggleswick School. 
*McIlvenna, J. J.—St. Francis Xavier's College, 
Liverpool. 
Starling, E. H.—King’s College School. 
7Hastings, EH. B.—King’s and University Colleges. 
*Renwick, W.--Science and Art School, Newcastle- 
on Tyne. 
Hooker, J. H.—Draper’s College, Tottenham, and 
University College School. ; 
Morland, Lucy F.—The Mount School, York. 
*Munceaster, J. H.—Mill Hill School. 
*Riding, Alice L, S.—University College. 
*Foster, A, E,—Liverpool Institute. 
*Fletcher, W. C.—Kingswood and Woodhouse Grove 
School. 
*Savory, F. W.—St. Cuthbert’s College, Ushaw. 
*Taylor, S.—Park Hurst School, Buxton, and 
Private tuition. 
*Habell, M. J. E.—St. Cuthbert’s College, Ushaw. 
*Wilson, Helen M.—Sheffield High School. 
*Clarke, T. R.—Birkbeck Institute, King’s College, 
and Private study. 
*Chevallier, Mary A.—Ipswich High School. 
*Hailstone, A. H.—University College School. 
Whitaker, J. S.—Manchester Grammar School. 
Sowerby, T. H.—King’s College School. 
Ashworth, P.—Manchester Grammar School and 
Owen’s College. 
McLaughlin, J. B.—St. Edmund’s, Ware, and St. 
Charles’s, Notting-hill. 
Smith, J. W.—Borough-road Training College and 
Private study . 
Field, Annie B.—Bedford College, London. 
1 Disqualified by age for First Exhibition. 
2 Exhibition of £30 per annum for two years. 
3 Exhibition of £20 per annum for two years. 
4 Exhibition of £15 per annum for two years. 
5 Prize of £10. 
6 Prize of £5. 
7 Disqualified by age for Third Prize. 
$ Disqualified by age for Third Prize. 
9 Third Prize divided. 
* Obtained the number of Marks qualifying 
Prize. 
N.B.—The bracket indicates equality of merit, 
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Cook, 8. B.—Diocesan College, Rondebosch, and | 
St. Thomas’s Hospital. | 
Little, J. T.—King’s College. 
Cowell, Marion A.—Bedford, College, London. 
Jerman, J. C. S.—Private study. 
Holme, F. J.—St. Francis Xavier's College, Liverpool. 
Morland, C, E.—Friends’ School, York. 
Austen, G. H.—Private study. 
O’Brien, Susanna G.—Ackworth School and The 
Mount School, York. 
Sherratt, Marian—Bedford College, London. 
Ashe, E. 0.—Malvern and Owens Colleges. 
Hunter, M.—Giggleswick School. 
Morrison, W.—Private study and tuition. 
Robertson, Mary A.—North London Collegiate School 
for Girls. 
Maxwell, F, M.—Private study. 
Morgan, F. W.—University School, Hastings. 
Lloyd, T.—St. John’s College, Battersea, and 
Private study. 
O'Toole, A. T,—St. Francis Xavier’s College, 
Liverpool. 
Mostyn, Sarah E.—Ipswich High School. 
Adamgon, Mary M.—Notting-hill High School. 
Shurlock, F. W.—Cheltenbam Training Oollege, 
King’s, and Private study. 
Nathan, M. 8.—City of London and University Col- 
lege Schools. 
Scadding, S. W.—Kingswood and Woodhouse Grove 
School. 
Howell, F.—University School, Hastings. 
Kershaw, W.—Borough-road Training-Oollege, and 
Private study. 
Parry, H. L.—Liverpool Institute and Private tuition. 
Swain, W. R.—Private tuition. 
Martindale, H, H.—Tettenhall College. 
Shanahan, M.—City of London College. 
Higgins, A.—St. Joseph’s College, Clapham. 
Duthie, O.—Liverpool Institute. 
Kellett, A. F,—Kingswood and Woodhouse Grove 
School. 
Shaw, Catherine P. —Private tuition. 
Durham, A. E.—University College School. 
Brackenbury, H. B,—Kingswood and Woodhouse 
Grove School. 
Bater, Alice T.—Milton Mount College. 
Webb, 8. J.—Private study, 


Hall, J.—St. John’s College, Battersea, and Private |, 


study. 

Higgs, W.—The Collegiate School and Firth College, 
Sheftield, 

Matley, C. A.—King Edward’s Middle School, Bir- 
mingnam, 


In the First Division 371 passed, including 54 
ladies; in the Second Division 66, including 4 ladies, 


A JEWISH THEORY OF MIRACLES. 

We are indebted to a work by a learned Jew 
published some time ago in Paris (“The Dei- 
cides,” by Cohen) for the following instructive 
passage illustrating the Jewish theory of 
Miracles :— 


In one of the celebrated Academies where all the 
sages of Israel were assembled there arose an im- 
portant discussion between Rabbi Eliezer, one of 
the glories of the Synagogue, and his colleagues, as 
to the interpretation of certain doctrinal matters 
referring to things clean and unclean. All the 
arguments advanced by Rabbi Eliezer in support of 
his opinions had been unanimously opposed and 
rejected by the other doctors. ‘‘ Well,” indignantly 
exclaimed the illustrious Rabbi, ‘let this banana 
part from its roots and plant itself on the opposite 
side.” At these words the tree detached itself from 
its roots and planted itself on the opposite side, 
‘* What does that prove?” cried the doctors, with 
one voice, “and what connection has the value of 
this banana with the question which occupies us ?” 
“Well,” again exclaims Rabbi Eliezer, “may the 
rivulet that flows near us demonstrate the truth of 
my opinions,” and suddenly, O miracle! the waters 
of the brook reascended to their source. ‘ Well,” 
once more replied the other doctors, ‘‘ whether the 
waters flow in one direction or another, what con- 
nection is there between this circumstance and the 
subject of our controversy?” ‘‘ Well,” impatiently 
said Rabbi Eliezer, ‘‘may the walls of this room 
serve me as proof and testimony,’ and the pillars 
supporting the edifice bowed obedient to the voice 
of their master, and the walls crack and threaten 
to overwhelm them. Then Rabbi Schoschonah, 
one of the most renowned sages of his age, ex- 
claimed, ‘‘O walls! O walls! when sages discuss 
the interpretation of the law what have you to do 
with their argumentation?” And the walls stopped 
as they were falling and remained leaning suspended 
over the heads of the doctors. ‘‘ May God Himself 
pronounce supreme judgment,” cried Rabbi Eliezer, 
and from the heavenly heights a yoice was heard | 


can avail,” 
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saying, “No longer call in question the doctrine of 
Rabbi Eliezer, reason is on his side.” 

Rabbi Schoschonah enters his protest: “ Neither 
reason nor the law,” cries he, “is now in the 
depths of the heavens, neither miracles nor 
mysterious voices have, in our eyes, the power to 
demonstrate the truth. To human reason, to the 
decision of the majority of the sages of Israel ig 
committed the interpretation of Thy law, O Lord ! 
Henceforth these alone are the only powers that 
Notwithstanding the miracles that 
were performed, notwithstanding the intervention 
of a divine voice, the opinion of Rabbi Eliezer was 
condemned by the doctors, his contemporaries, 
And the Talmud innocently adds, that Rabbi 
Nathan, having met the prophet Elijah, he asked 
him what had been said in heaven respecting this 
celebrated debate, and received the following 
answer :—‘‘ The Eternal smiled and replied, ‘ My 
sons are the strongest, my sons have triumphed.’ ” 
This is manifestly but a legend, in which no his- 
torical fact can be traced; but it is a legend that 
involves in itself a whole system. It throws much 
light on the real ideas of the Synagogue and on the 
doctrine of Judaism respecting miracles. It is 
impossible not to be struck by the philosophical 
independence which is there shown, and which frees 
itself from the shackles of a blind belief. 

Such was not then alone the spirit of the Syna- 
gogue, but also the exact condition of popular 
belief at the time of Jesus. Miracle was accepted 
as an incomprehensible fact, but not as a proof of 
divinity, and it was invested with still less import- 
ance and significance when restricted to the cure of 
human infirmity, or.to a species of supernatural 
therapeutics ; in fact it was nothing new or strange 
among the Jews that men inspired by God should 
effect the cure of disease by unknown or inexplic- 
able means, The Hebrew annals are replete with 
facts which seem to suggest that some privileged 
beings among men possessed the wonderful faculty 
of influencing life and death according to their .will 


Our Gulendyrr. 
SUNDAY, Juty 23. 


LONDON. 
Rey. P. H. Wickstrerp, at Little Portland-strect Chapel, 
at 11.15 a.m. and 7 p.m. 
Rey. Cuas. Voysny, at Langham-hall, 43, Great Portland- 
street. 11.15 a.m. 
Rey. Dr. Haug, of Boston, U.S., at Rosslyn hill Chapel, 
Hampstead, at 11,30 a.m. 


THURSDAY. 
Annual Meeting of the Western Sunday School Assocta- 
tion, Gloucester, at 3 P.a. 


* * Notices of Sunday Services are inserted in this 
Calendar at 6d, a line, and of other Meetings and Service 
gratis, provided a detailed Advertisement appears. 


SELECTED BOOKS. 


Cobbe’s (F. P.) The Peak in Darien, 7/6 

Episodes in the Life of an Indian Chaplain, by a Retired 
Chaplain, 12/6 

Gardner’s (H.) Leolyn, and other Verses, 5/ 

Ingham's (S. C. J.) Czedmon’s Vision, and other Poems, 
5/ 

Plain Preaching for a Year, Third Series, edited by 
Rey. E. Fowle, Part 4, 2/6 

Romanes’s (G. J.) Scientific Evidences of Organic Eyo- 
lution, 2/6 

Shore’s (T. T.) Saint George for England, and other 
Sermons preached to Children, 5/ 

Slack’s (E.) Six Months in Persia, 2 vols., 24/ 


Mr. Wattrr Mawer, Sunday School Association Office, 
37, Norfolk-strect, Strand, W.C., will supply any of the 
above-named new books and new editions, at the prices 
named, carriage free, on receipt of Post-office Order, pay- 
able at the East Strand Post-oflice. 


DEATHS. 


CHAMBERLAIN—On the 17th inst., aged 32 years, 
Emilie Agnes, wife of Richard Chamberlain, Oak 
Mount, Edgbaston, Birmingham. 

SHIPMAN—On the 13th inst., at Lymm, Cheshire, 
Caroline Shipman, aged 75, daughter of the late 
Michael Shipman, of Hinckley, Leicestershire 
and sister of the late R. M. Shipman, of Man 
chester. 


Che Ingniver, 
A Religious, Political, and Literary 


Newspaper, and Record of Reverent 
Free Thought, 
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BRITISH AND FOREIGN UNITARIAN 
ASSOCIATION. 


ORK OF UNITARIANS IN THE 


PAST AND THE FUTURE. The Sermon 


Preached at the Annual Meeting, May 31, in Unity 
JAMES FREEMAN 
Fifty copies will be sent, 


Church, Islirgton, by the Rev. Dr. 
Cuarke. Price One Penny. 


carriage free, for 3s. ; one hundred for 5s. A large edi- 


tion having been printed with a view to the widest 


possible circulation. 


ERMONS, by Rosert CoLiyeEr: 


Issue, Price 2s, 


OSITIVE ASPECTS OF UNITARIAN 
THOUGHT AND DOCTRINE. Cheap Edition, 1s, 


EXTS AND MARGINS of the REVISED 
NEW TESTAMENT, By Dr, G, Vance Suitu, 1s. 


A Cheap Edition of this work is now issued, price 8d. 


Address, Miss ©. Puiuror, Bookroom, 37, Norfolk- 
street, Strand, London. 


Fourth Edition, 487 pp. 8vo. cloth, price 7s. 6d. 


AMUEL SHARPE’S HISTORY OF THE 
HEBREW NATION and its LITERATURE. With 

an Appendix on the Hebrew Chronology. 
Suarpr, Author of the “ History of Egypt.” 


Witrrams and Noraars, 14, Henrietta-street, Covent- 
garden, London ; and 20, South Frederick-street, Edin- 
burgh. ~ - 


MISS F. POWER COBBE’S NEW BOOK. 
Just published. Crown 8yo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 
HE PEAK IN DARIEN and other in- 


quiries touching Concerns of the Soul and the 


Body. By Frances Powrr Cozse. 


Witurams and Noraats, 14, Henrietta-street, Covent- 


garden, London; and 20, South Frederick-strect, Edin- 


burgh, 


Just Published, price 2s, 6d. 


4 LEMENTS of MORALITY in EASY 
LESSONS for HOME and SSHOOL TEACHING, 
by Mrs, Cuaruges Bray. 


London: Longmans, Green, and Oo. 


Norices oF THE Press. 


“Mrs, Charles Bray, who writes for children with a 
charming sympathy and intelligibility, has illustrated in 
her ‘Elements of Morality’ the principles of that 
science in all their numerous applications to the conduct 
of juvenile life.”’—Wesrminster Revizw. 


““We have herea moral code founded on the obvious 
necessities of human nature. . .. In the concluding 
chapter, ‘ Our Union with the Unseen,’ she dwells on the 
religious principle and shows how it binds the soul of 
man to the eternal source of all.”,—EpocatTionaL Tres. 


“We are able to give this book a very high commen- 
dation, It is happily free from that confusion of thought 
as to the true basis of morals which characterises so many 
attempts of the same kind.” —InquirEr. 

“Our duties, systematically arranged in every relation 
of life, are inculeated with winning force and affectionate 
entreaty, uot easy to be withstood.”—Epucationa News. 


M R. HOWSE’S PROVINCIAL ASSEM- 
J BLY SERMON, 1882, can be obtained at Messrs, 

Johnson'and Rawson’s, Market street, Manchester, price 

One Penny ; or from the Rev. E. S. Howso, Bowdon, 
near Manchester, by enclosing a penny stamp. 


4 OR SALE, at a moderate price, the last eight 
- volumes (unbound, but clean) of the Inquirer.— 
W. Mawer, Inquirer Office. 


DIXON’S IRON CHAPELS, SCHOOLS, &c. 


Are tasteful in De- 
sign, Economical, Du- 
rable, made of the 
Best Materials, and 
erected in the most 
careful manner, Can 
be taken down, re- 
’ moved, and re-erected 
¥ at small cost. 

ty” ~Careful com- 
parison of Specifica- 
tions, Structural and 
is} Architectural details, 

ex wees 3 Materials and Work- 
manship are invited before placing orders. 

IRON CHURCHES, &c., usually on hand or in progress 
at the Works. 

IRON BUILDINGS for all purposes and all Climates. 

Catalogues, Designs, Estimates, and all information on 

application, 


ISAAC DIXON, Windsor Tron Works, Liverpool. 


Cheap 


By Samven 


HE XIXta CENTURY BUILDING 
SOCIETY, 
ADELAIDE-PLACE, LONDON-BRIDGE, E.C. 


SHARES £10, Payable in one Sum or by Periodical 
Payments, 


Directors—Henry Waldemar Lawrence, Mark H, Judge, 
F. H, A. Hardcastle, Eliza Orme, George Palmer, 
M.P., Mary E. Richardson, and Henry Rutt. 

This Society affords the means of investing money in 
large or small sums with complete safety at good interest, 
Interest on Shares 5 per cent. per annum, paid half- 
yearly. Deposits received at 4 per cent. Withdrawals 
up to £10 at three days’ notice. Prospectus free of 


FREDERICK LONG, Manager and Secretary. 


ONDON.—WEST-CENTRAL TEMPER- 
ANCE HOTEL, 97, 99, 101, Southampton-row, 
Russell-square.—Patronised and highly commended by 
the Rey. D.S, Govett, M.A., English Chaplain, Gibraltar; 
Rey. H. M. Holden, M.A® St, Bartholomew’s, Bradford, 
Yorkshire ; Rey. Canon French, M.A., Killaloe, Ireland, 
&ec. Central, quiet, exceptionally clean, moderate in 
charges. Visitors’ Drawing Room. Breakfast or Tea, 
1s. 3d. Beds from 1s, 6d, Printed Tariff Card on 

application. 

FREDERIC SMITH, Proprietor. 


Mss BOWRING, holding an Honour Certi- 

ficate from Dublin University, and having passed 
Groups A and B in the Cambridge (Higher) Examinations, 
wishes to instruct Pupils, either personally or by corres- 
pondence, in Englisn, French, German, and Latin. Seven 
years’ experienca in teaching. Good testimonials.- 
Address, 160, Bower-street, Maidstone. 


AW.—To articled CLERKS intending to 
_4 spend their jlast yearin London. A Graduate of 
London, B.A., LL.B., admitted iu 1864, will be glad to 
receive a gentleman for the last year or whole time of his 
articles. Personal assistance, if desired, for the Final 
Pass or Honours’ Examination, Facilities can also be 
given for acquiring a good knowledge of short hand and 
English composition.—Address, X. Y. Z., care of W. 
Mawer, 37, Norfolk-street, Strand, W.C. 


ESTABLISHED 1851, 
IRKBECK BANK.—Current Accounts 


opened according to the usual practice of other 
Bankers, and Interest allowed on the minimum monthly 
balances when not drawn below £25. No commission 
charged for keeping Accounts, 


The Bank also receives money on Deposit at Three per 
cent. Interest, repayable on demand. 


The Bank undertakes, for its Customers, free of charge, 
the eustody of Deeds, Writings, and other Securities and 
Valuables ; the collection of Bills of Excbange, Dividends, 
and Coupons; and the purchase and sale of Stocks and 
Shares. 


Letters of Credit and Circular Notes issued. 
A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on application. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 
Southampton-buildings, Chancery-lane, 
THE BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY S ANNUAL 
RECEIPTS EXCEED FOUR MILLIONS, 


OW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR 
TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, with Immediate 
Possession, and no Rent to pay. Apply at the Office 
the BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 


OW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 
3 FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH, witb 
Immediate Possession, either for Building or Gardening 
purposes. Apply at the Office of the BIRKBECK FREE 
HOLD LAND SOCIETY, 


A Pamphlet, with ufl particulars, oa application. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


Southampton- buildings, Chancery-lane. 


SEASONABLE DELICACY. 


BROWN & POLSONS 
CORN FLOUR 


As Blanc-Mange, Custard, 
Baked Pudding, Se. 


WITH 


STEWED FRUIT 


OF ANY KIND. 


FREE CHRISTIAN 
CHURCH. 

The members of this Congregation having determined 
to rebuild their church in accordance with the design 
issued with the Inquirer of the Ist of July, desire to 
invite the contributions of former members and well- 
wishers residing at a distance. 

Subscriptions will be gratefully received by the Hon, 
Treasurer, Jzssze Face, Esq., of Addiscombe Lodge, 
Croydon, Surrey, 

Amounts already received from members of the Con- 
gregation ; - 


COS 


et: Oe 

Five subscribers at £300 each ... 1500 0 0 
Three “ £160 + es «. 450 0 0 
Three = £100-+,,)0 tase «- 300 0 0 
Other amounts... =e =>. «1560 0. 0 
Total |.» | sane @ 


A Pete BROW SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 
BOYS AND GIRLS. 


Principal, Mrs, CASE. 


Teachers for the Session 1882-83 :—The Misses Csr 
and Miss E, F. Squire; J, G. Pease, B.A., Lond. (Classics 
and English) ; Joun Briper, M.A., Lond, (Mathematics) ; 
Mr. Arcn. BAtiuantyne (History and Literature) ; 5 
(French); Mr. Joux Gurry (Chemistry); Mr, W. H. Fisk 
(Drawing) ; Miss C. Squrre, R.A.M. (Music); Mr, 
WinterBorTom (Gymnastics) ; Miss Mary Biron (Dancing), 


The NEXT TERM begins SEPTEMBER 20, 
Heath Brow, Hampstead, London, 


Hie SCHOOL, STOKE GREEN, NEAR 

COVENTRY, established (1865) by the Rev. G 
Heavisivg, B.A., of University and Manchester New Col- 
leges, Pace promotes a Liberal Education ata mode« 
ate cost. 


Bee tivecor, WORSLEY, near MAN- 
CHESTER. 
BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


Principal «. MRS, F, SHAWOROSS 
late of Brook House, Knutsford, 
The NEXT TERM begins MONDAY, May 8. 
For prospectus, apply to the Principal, —— 


eS 
OURNEMOUTH.—Mrs. HOOD will be 
pleased to receive a few GIRLS to board and 
eheaatee peueue) arrangements made for delicate girls 
uring the winter months,—Address, care of th 
ALFRED Hoop, Bournemouth. 5 oe 


Rar 
BOURNEMOUTH. — Westbourne Tower, 


standing in extensive grounds, is Specially arranged 
asa MARINE RESIDENCE for INVALIDS, and those 
seeking rest and change. Terms moderate, and include 
professional attendance.—Dar. Norrov. 


OY A Bet FORT, MARGATE.” — APART. 
MENTS in a well-furnished house, fucing the 
sea, On moderate terms. “ 


Address, Mis, Stabback, Lansdowne Lodge, the Foit 
Margate, 


ASSURAKCE AGAINST ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS. 
ASSURANCE ASAINST RAILWAY ACCIDENTS ALONE 
ASSURANCE AGAINST FATAL ACCIDENTS AT SEA. 
ASSU?ANGE OF EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, 


Auniltoay Passengers’ Assurance Company, 
THE OLDEST AND LARGEST COMPANY, INSURING 
AGAINST ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 


The Right Hon. LORD KINNAIRD, Chairman. 
Subscribed Capital, £1,000,000, ' 
PAID-UP CAPITAL AND RESERVE, £240,000, 
MODERATE PREMIUMS 


Bonus allowed to Insurers after five years, 


£1,700,000 
HAS BEEN PAID AS COMPENSATION. 1 


Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Local 
Ageuts, or 
64, CORNHILL, 
or 8, GRAND HOTEL BUILDINGs, CHARING-CROSs 
LONDON, j 


WILLIAM J, VIAN, Secretary, . 


Printed by Woopraut and Krnorr, of Milford-lan ‘d 
W.C.; and Published for the Proprietors <4 pan 
Mawer, at the Offices of the Sunpay Sonoon Associai Ion 
37, Norfolk-street, Strand, Londop, W C,— , 
July 22, 1882 ? , , Saturcay 
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MUHAMMAD AND HIS TEACHING. 


Now that we are unhappily involved in a 
war, if not with a Mussulman state, at least 
with a Mussulman leader, and the news- 
papers are giving us sad accounts of horrible 
massacres of Christians in Egypt, Professor 
Monter WILLIAMS’s article in the current 
number of the Nineteenth Century, on “ Mu- 
hammad and his Teaching,” has acquired a 
new and exceptional interest.. No wars are 
so bitter and so inhuman as those which are 
fanned, either on one side or both, by the 
breath of religious animosity. They know 
little or nothing of that chivalrous private 
generosity which happily characterises wars 
waged merely for promoting the schemes of 
crowned heads or ambitious military dic- 
tators. And there can be little doubt that 
we shall hear of shocking barbarities per- 
petrated, either with or without the autho- 
rity of ARABI, during the whole of our un- 
fortunate Egyptian complications, for the 
religious fanaticism of the Mussulmans of the 
North of Africa is already being appealed to, 
and the appeal—the call to a Holy war— 
may extend to the forty-one millions of our 
Muslim fellow-subjects in India. Be this 
latter alternative as it may, the good average 
Christian Englishman will forget how’ he 
“might act if the followers of the Prophet had 
invaded his sacred island-home. All the 
horrors which any kind of religious 
fanaticism might engender will be put down 
as the special product of the religion of the 
Mussulman. Those who will think and speak 
in this way are not to be reached by calm 
dispassionate articles like that to which we 
have referred, nor can we hope to reach them 
by any sketchy analysis we may give of it. 
Still, as an old but ever new theme, the sub- 
ject cannot fail to be of some interest just 
now, even to readers as thoughtful and well- 
informed as those who peruse our pages, 


“What's ina name?” says a familiar, if 
not proverbial, expression. There would 
seem to be a great deal in that of the 
Arabian Prophet, for it possesses a curious 
chameleon-like capacity of changing under 
the eyes of the beholder. Its last, and, as 
we should suppose, Orthodox form is ‘ Mu- 
hammad,” which is the past participle of the 
verb hamada, “to praise,” says Professor 
WILLIAMS, and ought to admit of no more 
variety in spelling than our word “ praised” 
does. Few men have been judged, as we 
are told, from such opposite standpoints as 
the Founder of Islamism, few so loudly 
praised on the one hand, and so strongly 
condemned on the other. Writing from an 
Orthodox Christian standpoint, as it would 
appear, our author speaks with considerable 
appreciation of the great complex character 
before him. “It is a remarkable testimony,” 
he says, “to the greatness of MUHAMMAD'S 
personal character that those who lived in 
the closest family relationship and intimacy 
with him were the first to believe in him. 
And this, too, without the attestation of signs 
and wonders.” The moral earnestness of 
the Prophet in the earlier part of his career 
is illustrated by the words he uttered to the 
Kuresh tribe, who sought to win him from 
his heresy by flattering proposals when the 
guardianship of his uncle had placed him 
beyond their power: “If they placed the 
sun on my right hand and the moon on my 
left to induce me to renounce my work, 
verily I would not desist therefrom, until 
Gop made manifest his cause or I perish.” 
And then as to his fortitude after the death 
of his uncle and his wife, KADIJAH, when 
he had to stand alone. “ History scarcely 
affords a more sublimé spectacle than that 
of this resolute reformer, cut off from all ex- 
ternal aid and thrown back wholly on his 
own unassisted energies, yet rising nobly to 
the occasion, strong in the strength of his 
own superiority, doing battle single-handed 
with the combined forces of jealousy, super- 
stition, rage, and fanaticism.” 

Half a Jew in character, race and language, 
it was natural, we are told, that he should be 
greatly influenced by Jewish ideas. His 
great model and exemplar was Mosrs. And 
the monotheistic unidolatrous creed which 
he sought to establish was not put forth asa 
new religion, or even as an old one in a new 
setting, while he would have indignantly re- 
term pudiated the Muhammadan, now gener- 
ally applied to it. His two cardinal doctrines 
were, as is well-known: first ‘‘ There is no 
Gop but Gop,” which was clearly aimed at 
the Christian doctrines of the Trinity and 
the Godhead of JESUS; and secondly 
“‘ MUHAMMAD is the apostle of Gop.” There 
is something touching and beautiful in the 
thought that, “the religion based on these 
two dogmas he called Islam, which may mean 
either ‘ Resignation’ or ‘ Peace’—the peace 
resulting from a complete surrender to the 
Will of Gop.” Every follower of this religion 


of trust and resignation was a Muslim, or| 


person perfectly resigned to the Will of 
Heaven, and ABRAHAM was the first. Here 
again, we may remark, it requires but little 
philosophical insight to see that this doctrine 
of resignation which has led in its abuse to 
a paralysing system of fatalism, was aimed at 
the extreme form of the Christian doctrine 
of intercession, prevalent at the time, in 
accordance with which Gop was being con- 
stantly importuned in the name of the Saints 
and the VirGIN Mary, who had shortly before 
been exalted to the dignity of “Queen of 
Heaven” at the Council of Ephesus. 

It will be seen, as our author remarks, that 
though the Arabian Prophet declared the 
unity of Gop, he did not proclaim the unity of 
his own Apostleship, since the second dogma 
does not assert that he is the one sole 
Apostle of Gop. Nor should it be forgotten 
that whatever vices may have sprung up in 
his heart and life in later years when external 
enemies had been vanquished he was 
moderate, reasonable and catholic in his 
views, as well as abstemious and exemplary 
in his life, during all the earlier part of his 
career. For rightly or wrongly believing 
himself charged with the continuity ot 
revelation, in the ordinary significance of 
the word, he sought to sweep away the cor- 
ruptions which had polluted the one pure 
faith of ABRAHAM. Nor was this all. In 
order to give practical effect to his broad and 
catholic opinions he strove, we are told, to 
unite Arabs, Jews, and Christians in one 
homogeneous catholic church—to merge all 
the faiths of the world into the simple mono- 
theistic creed which according to him had 
always existed and had been specially 
exemplified in the person of ABRAHAM. And 
“he not only abolished idolatry but set him- 
self to abolish all priestcraft, sacerdotalism, 
ritualism, symbolism, ecclesiastical organi- 
sations, caste—everything that interposed a 
barrier between the free communion of man 
with his Creator—everything that implied 
the religious superiority of one human being 
over another. But his followers soon asked 
for a creed, and he had to develop his pure 
monotheistic conceptions. It seems probable, 
indeed, as Professor MoNIER WILLIAMS re- 
marks, that he had to go beyond the simple 
ideas of his earlier teaching in order to 
justify his claim to be considered a prophet. 
Anyhow, the Koran or Kuran, as the word is 
written in the Nineteenth Century article, 
was designed to meet and satisfy this desire 
for acreed. Students of the singular book 
in question will readily allow that “to 
MvuHAMMAD Gon was the All-powerful One,” 
and that the divine Omnipotence is the 
central thought in the revelation it professes 
to be. That to Gop belong the kingdom, the 
power and the glory is certainly its leading 
idea, and this thought, says our author, 
dominates all others in the mind of a Muslim 
to-day whenever he thinks about religion. 
And though the book knows little or nothing 
of tenderness and love, as these attributes are 
applied to the Divine Nature in the Christian 
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religion, it is worthy of notice that merciful- 
ness is an attribute constantly ascribed to 
Gop, every chapter of the Kurain commencing 
with the words—“ In the name of Gop, the 
compassionate, the merciful.” Nor is it 
difficult to account for the hostility which 
sprang up. between Muhammadans and 
Christians when the most sacred book of the 
former expressly declares :—“ They surely 
are infidels who say Gop is the third of 
three, for there is no Gop but Gop.” The 
purpose and tendency of this is clear; 
MvunHAMMAD was to all intents and purposes 
an ancient prototype of the modern Unit- 
arian Church, at least in matters of faith. 
His reverence for JESUS seems to have been 
as great as that felt by ourselves. He 
himself was, as he taught, merely the 
Apostle of Gop, but Jesus he spoke of, says 
our author, as “the Spirit of Gop,” and 
though he prayed for himself, and asked his 
followers to pray for him, he never asked 
them to pray for JESUS, to whom, alone of 
all the prophets, he did not impute sin. He 
also accorded to-CHRIST the power of work- 
ing miracles, but put forth no such claim for 
himself. : 

Turning to the practical side of the Mu- 
hammadan faith, we find, continues Pro- 
fessor MONIER WILLIAMS, that though ab- 
juring all external symbols it is pre-emi- 
nently a religion of external acts. Its chief 
practical duties are prayer, fasting and alms- 
giving with therepetition of a particular creed 
or theological declaration, with at least one 
journey to Mecca in a life-time, Prayer 
was to be made five times a day, and to be 
preceded by a bodily ablution, called “the 
key of Prayer.” But the prayers are 
scarcely prayers at all in the sense of peti- 
tions, but rather ascriptions to GoD and re- 
petitions of parts of the Kuran. | This 
naturally arose from the idea entertained of 
the divine sovereignty and the spirit of 
submission habitually inculcated. Fasting 
was instituted for the whole of the month 
Ramagan, when no food is taken while the 
sun is above the horizon, and as the Ma- 
hammadan year is a lunar one, the month 
in question may occur in the summer, which, 
as our author observes, makes it a severe 
strain upon the strict devotee. Almsgiving 
are regarded as “a loan unto Gop, they 
deliver from hell and secure paradise.” The 
spirit thus called forth finds an admirable 
expression, it seems, in the case of indigent 
persons, while the belief in the future exist- 
ence of the inferior animals, held and taught 
by MuHamMabD, and peculiar to his religion, 
has led to great tenderness to the non- 
reasoning tribes. Lunatic asylums are 
said to owe their origin to Islamism, con- 
tinues our author, just as hospitals are 
known to have originated with Indian 
Buddhists. In the early stages of its career, 
too, Islamism was “the very soul of pro- 
gress,” and it was only later that feebleness 
and servility crept over it. It is true, how- 
ever, “that it still makes converts by the 
thousand among ignorant and uncultivated 
tribes, and by so doing elevates them far 
above the pagan level.” Still, for want 
of expansibility, it leaves its adherents at a 
certain point from which they are apt to 
fall back into barbarism. 

In estimating the relationship Muham- 
madanism sustains to Christianity, Pro- 
fessor MONIER WILLIAMS speaks rather as 
a theological apologist than as a learned 
philosophical writer. Like so many who 
still remain within the pale of orthodoxy, 
he seems to deem ita necessity to trifle with 
facts and cast philosophy aside when Chris- 
tianity isin question, It is no doubt true 
that “a strict Trinitarian would have less 
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difficulty in coming to terms with Hinduism | life ; but that life flows into other channels 
than with the religion of Muhammad.” But| also. Special services and friendly gatherings 
why? Simply because Islamism was a pro-| are every now and then taking place, and the 
test against the corrupt doctrines which had | reports of these meetings bear witness to a 
sprung up in the East—“ his own funda-|very healthy and hopeful condition of 
mental dogmas of a Trinity in unity and of| religious activity and common enthusiasm. 
a divine Incarnation.” And so long as he| On the whole, it appears from Miss CoLiet’s 
makes these dogmas identical with Chris | report, which she says is far from complete, 
tianity “he can have no fellowship with a| that the Sadharan Brahmo Somaj is earnestly 


religion which however reyerently it may| engaged in an important work, educational, 
speak of Curist regards the doctrine of his 
association with Gop the Father as a blas- 
phemous fable.” But should he do this? 
Ought he not to look beyond the corrup- 
tions in question to the pure teaching of 
Jesus, which lays hold of the divine tender- 


of Christianity.could be eradicated, and the 
ancient blots of slavery and polygamy be 
removed from Islamism, might not the two 
systems of faith be the natural complements 
of each other? A great historical religion 
is not to be estimated either by its abuses or 
by any mere popular expression of it ; nor are 
cause and effect to be inverted by ascribing 
to religion what is due to race, as is often 
done when Protestantism and Catholicism 
are compared. That slavery and polygamy 
are sanctioned by what professes to be an 
authoritative revelation is certainly a great 
barrier to progress in Muhammadan coun- 
tries. But these things do not constitute the 
spirit of that faith ; it can be conceived of 
without them. Its true spirit, its soul- 
satisfying essence, would seem to be that 
sweet and holy calm which is sometimes 
met with in pious village life among our- 
selves, while the Christian spirit on the 
other hand is more active and progressive, 
like the busy life of town populations, Un- 
happily, each is an “infidel” to the other, 
and we are not likely to see them reconciled 
by the roar of cannon and the clashing of 
arms. 


THE BRAHMO YEAR BOOK FOR 1881, 


Tue Bramho Year Book, so ably edited by 
Miss S. D. CoLLet, increases in size from 
year to year, and in importance also, as 
a record of the progress of tke Theistic 
Churches of India. It is now a bulky 
pamphlet of 150 pages, filled with interest- 
ing particulars of the sayings and doings 
of the Brahmo Somaj during the past year. 
There are now twochief central organisations, 
both in Calcutta, the Sadharan Brahmo 
Somaj, and the Brahmo Somaj of India, or 


missionary and religious, with results suffi- 
ciently encouraging to stimulate the workers 
and keep them faithful to the 
tasks, 


r self-imposed 


The greater part of the Year Book, how- 
ever, is taken up with an elaborate review of 


ness and love just as MUHAMMAD’S teaching | the Brahmo Somaj of India, and its new de- 
exalts the divine sovereignty. If the errors | parture as the Church of the New Dispensa- 


tion, under the leadership of Krsnup Cuun- 
DER SEN. Miss CoLLEt’s reason for devoting 
so much space to this subject is on account 
of its intrinsic importance as a religious ques- 
tion. “It matters very little,” she says, 
“which among the present Brahmo leaders 
are known to the next generation as success- 
ful or unsuccessful ; but it matters very much 
whether the types of faith contributed by 
the Brahmo Somaj to the future religious 
life of India be pure, spiritual, and enlightened ; 
or whether they tend to promote mental 
slavery, superstition, and idolatry. Hence 
it behoves all earnest well-wishers of the 
Brahmo Somaj to obtain, if possible, a clear 
understanding of what Brahmoism really is, 
and what relation is borne to it by the teach- 
ings of Mr, Sen.” — Accordingly, our author 
gives numerous extracts from Mr. Sen’s ad- 
dresses, and from his organ, the Sunday 
Mirror, with its supplement, the Wew Dis. 
pensation, and we are compelled to say that 
these extracts abundantly justify her stric- 
tures. The New Dispensation is a distinct 
departure from the simplicity and rational 
teaching of former days, and a change un- 
questionably in the direction of mysticism 
and idolatry. Its teaching is not the simple 
Theism of the past, but mystical and half 
Orthodox. It introduces a number of new 
forms and ceremonies, all having, to say the 
least, a tendency to superstition. It follows 
precisely the course taken by the early cor- 
ruptors of Christianity when they drafted 
pagan rites and doctrines on the primitive 
Christian faith. All this may and will no 
doubt render it acceptable to a large number 
of persons, but it will be at the cost of sim- 
plicity and rational faith. We thoroughly 
agree with the opinions expressed by the 
Central Assam Somaj. ‘‘ We think that the 


New Dispensation is a disguised form of the 
Avatarism promulgated in India from time 
to time, and that the observances lately in- 
troduced into the Brahmo Somaj of India 
tend to encourage some forms of superstition 
which itshould be the object ofthe Brahmo So- 


Church of the New Dispensation. The 
former originated in a secession from the 
latter. It represents the rational Theism 
of the old Brahmo Somaj. Miss CoLuer 
devotes the first part of her book to a report 
of its proceedings during the year 1881 An : 0 ee 
interesting account is given of the opening|™aj to root out.” The fact is quite clear that 
of the New Prayer Hall, the Anniversary the Theistic Churches of India are divided 
Meetings, Congregational Services, Bengal into two distinct parties, with diverse sym- 
Ladies Association, City School, and Mission | Pathies and ideals of the religious life. There 
Work. The various institutions belonging | 18 20 prospect, we think, of the breach heal. 
to this Somaj seem to be quietly prospering}! and the two parties becoming united. 


in their several lines of usefulness, The|1t is not trivial matters that divide them, 


congregation continues to meet every Sunday but questions of principle. The seceding 
evening, and also on the first Sunday morn-.| Party are, 1 seems to us, fully justified in 
ing in every month, A students’ service is|the step they have taken, The simplicity 
held on every Sunday morning throughout |@nd purity of Theism are involved in the 
the academical year, except on the first Sun- |Struggle. There remains no course now 
day in every Bengali month, when the Cal- but for each to _ pursue its own way, and 
culta congregation holds the morning service |CUltivate the religious life according to its 
just mentioned. A kindred institution is |OW2 ideal. The voice of protest and warning 
the Sangat Sabba, or religious conversational has been raised, and so far the Sadharan 
meeting, which is held on Sunday afternoons | Brahmo Somaj has discharged its duty. 
and on Tuesdays at the house of some We hope the controversy will be less pro- 
friends. Both of these societies appear to|™inent in the next Year Book, and that in 
be very useful for the culture of the religious! 16 Miss Cotter will have space for her usual 
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chapter on Literature and other interesting 
matters, which she has been compelled to 
omit in the present one. 

The Year Book concludes with the usual 
statistical tables. The first isa list of the 
Brahmo Somajes of India. One hundred and 
sixty-two are named, scattered over different 
parts of thecountry—the majority being in 
Bengal, and our author says the Somajes 
here enumerated may all be reckoned as 
branches, large or small, of the Theistic 
Church of India ; fifty-six are marked in the 
list as having each a mandir or meeting- 
house of its own. The second table gives a 
list of eighteen Brahmo marriages from 
November, 1880, to December, 1881. Among 
the ‘marriages we notice two in KESHUB 
CHUNDER SEN’S own family—his second 
daughter and eldest son. Three of the 
ladies are fourteen years of age, all the rest 
are sixteen and upwards. We cannot close 
this article without expressing our high 
sense of the ability and conscientious labour 
bestowed by Miss CoLLerr on her chosen, 
but not altogether agreeable task. She 
appears to have made a good selection from 
her multifarious materials, and to have ac- 
quitted herself with commendable fairness 
and ability. The able manner in which she 
has performed her work is all the more 
praiseworthy when we consider that it was 
done under the disadvantage of bad health, 
and had at one time tobelaid altogether aside 
through illness. 


“JOHN INGLESANT.” 


After having heard so much about this book 
my impression on reading it was one of disap- 
pointment. I expected to find it the first work 
of a rising author, with perhaps some rawness 
and extravagance, but a great deal of promise 
in it. Itis just the reverse; itis not raw, but 
thoroughly balanced and subdued throughout; 
it is not the work of a young man, but reads 
like the result of the study, thought, and 
experience of a lifetime; a good deal of it 
rather like an inventory of accumulated know- 
ledge than a work of fiction. 

But that which strikes and impresses one in 
the book is, that it must have a very determined 
purpose, to which the fictitious part is subser- 
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less noble course. And nothing that he comes 
to in his wide experience, in the’ different coun- 
tries he visits, or the striking events he wit- 
nesses, nothing has power to rouse him from 
this first overwhelming impression. Not even 
for the sake of the heavenly character and un- 
selfish love of the heroine, Mary Collet, can he 
free himself from the trammels in which his 
heart is bound, and which strangle all its im- 
pulses. His character is a failure from_begin- 
ning to end, with the constant promise and 
apparent capability of being a success. This 
renders the whole spirit of the story very de- 
pressing. But it is not because the author 
does not know what is good; he is perfectly 
aware of the failings, and points them out him- 
self; and they are evidently intentional parts 
of the purpose with which he writes. The 
whole design of the story shares the same fate ; 
splendid situations and dramatic scenes are 
constantly opening, and as constantly they are 
cut off without leading to anything, having 
apparently served the author’s turn. 

The book is neither a romance nor a novel. 


vient; for the hero’s character and the plot and 
whole development of the story seem con- 
tinually sacrificed to some such end. ‘ 
What this purpose is, however, is the thing 
that no one can make out. The hero begins 
with his earliest boyhood, and spends his whole 
life in the search for the true religion that shall 
satisfy his soul, and the true philosophy that 
shall make his life happy. In this search he is 
led through every grade of the perplexed reli- 
gions of the time, from the Roman Church to 
the English Church, and from the English 
Church to the Puritan and Quaker. The fail- 
ings of every one of these systems are very 
freely shown with great impartiality. This is 
all very well; but we expect at last, after passing 
through every form of error, that he will learn 
what isthe Truth. Buthe does not, and seems 
to settle down at last through exhaustion, not 
because he is satisfied or happy. On the other 
hand, the cause of this may be, not that the 
truth does not come before him, but that he is 
disabled from seeing it by the effects of his 
Jesuit training. If the book is written only as 
an exposition of the evil results of Jesuit teach- 
ing, then it does effect its purpose. : 
John Inglesant, of a sensitive and impression- 
able nature, falls into the hands of the Jesuits in 
his childhood, and is trained by them asan instru- 
ment for their designs. Never in all the course 
of his manhood does he get over this training 
enough to call his soul his own, or to be any- 
thing more than an instrument in other people’s 
hands. When he is devoted to the Mpg in his 
misfortune, or called by someone else to help in 
any good work, his self-sacrifice is heroic. But 
left to himself, though always longing after the 
highest standard of good (or rather perhaps 
discontented with all else), in the moment of 
choice he chooses always the more slovenly and 


The first part is history dramatically read; 
the second part a philosophical poem, with some 
resemblances to Goethe’s Faust. The first part 
is fresh, spirited, and original; the second 
morbid, and overdone, though reaching in places 
to sublime heights of poetical feeling. The 
whole seems to offer material for fine drama; 
the situations and scenes are many of them 
magnificent, and the masterly analysis of human 
passion is of a high order; and yet there is not 
a character in the book; there are only types, 
and a crowd of personages coming and going. 

There is no constructive or artistic power 
shown; the story has no form. It is as if we 
walked along a busy highway, watching the men 
and women as they pass. The narrative is trans- 
parent, and tells its own story; there is no 
straining after effect; the events are interesting 
according to their own importance, and follow 
one another without visible connection, as in real 
life. This gives its peculiar charm to the writ- 
ing in making it seem perfectly natural, which 
ig one of its chief merits, especially in the first 

art. 

Z In spite of its fine scenes, it is not a work 
that any one can admire as a whole. Its tone, 
though often elevated, is never of the highest 
kind, never of the soundest or happiest kind. It 
is, in fact, too saturated with Roman Catholicism 
and English Ritualism, without being satisfied 
with either. The whole spirit is eminently 
worldly. But then, again, the author is fully 
conscious of this, and says that the hero, though 
a mixture of monk and courtier, was more courtier 
than saint. 

It is among the fashionable and worldly sets 
in England that these questions of license in 
religious feeling and form are chiefly surging at 
present, and this book is particularly interesting 
to outsiders as being written from their point of 
view. 

There aré many fine poetical similes running 
through the work, as, for instance, when human 
life is compared to the parts in a concert, the 
invisible and eternal foundations of life being re- 
presented by the deep unchanging bass rolling 
onward through the whole, while each separate 
existence plays to this accompaniment a melody 
for itself on some instrument or other, according 
to its own pleasure. Or, again, where faith is 
compared to the full light of the sun, reason, 
philosophy and science are busy breaking it up 
in prisms, dissecting and analysing it; but it is 
the unbroken sunlight in the meantime from 
which all nature has life and being. 

Among all those of whom Inglesant seeks for 
the true religion and spiritual happiness, and 
seeks so fruitlessly, there is scarcely one who 
mentions to him the name of God. All that 
they can tell him is different forms of the wor- 
ship of Christ. All that they can speak of is 
the “Church,” whichever it may be, that each 
belongs to. But they forget that it is not a 
“Church” that can feed the craving of his 
heart; it is Religion. And although Christ 
lived and died to teach men the name of God, 
yet among such a multitude of Churches calling 
themselves Christian, this Name, and this alone, 
is the one that they forget to utter. N.B.M. 


MUNDUS CONTRA ATHANASIUM. 
In Fanny Kemble’s “ Records of Later Life” 


we read that the authoress objected on 4 certain 
occasion to the public reading of one of the 
Psalms for the day, as being filled with impre- 
cations unfitted to a Christian audience. ‘The 
clergyman’s wife, to whom she was talking, 
agreed with her, but added, “You know, my 
dear, one never means what one says,” and ex- 
pressed it as her opinion that she herself, as a 
clergyman’s wife, was right to join in the repe- 
tition. Perhaps some may smile at the good 
woman as a silly sample of her sex, and be in- 
clined to condone her offence as committed with 
the praiseworthy object of magnifying her hus- 
band’s office in “his” parish. But it seems to 
the writer that this silly woman does not stand 
alone either in silliness or in sex. 

Anveighing one day with a friend against the 
wickedness and folly of reading the Athanasian 
Creed in the services.of the Church of England 
—first, because it is not true; secondly, because 
the greater part of it is supremely unimportant; 
thirdly, because the important clauses are not 
believed by those who utter them ; and strongly 
expressing the pain and indignation I felt that 
educated men, not destitute of common sense or 
Christian sentiments, should sanction with their 
voice and presence a Creed shocking alike to 
their reason, their conscience, and their bowels 
of compassion, he answered, “ My dear fellow, 
they don’t think of what they are saying. It 
does not trouble them, because they attach no 
definite meaning to the phrases. Are you not 
yourself as bad? When you repeat in the 
Psalms, ‘One deep calleth another, because of 
the noise of the water-pipes,’ you know you are 
speaking nonsense. Let them alone. Do not 
attack a mere form of jwords, whose life has 
long disappeared.” 

But is this so small a matter? May a good 
Samaritan, in this case, pass over on the other 
side with the priest and levite, without offence P 
Hither my friend was right or he was wrong. 
If he was wrong—if the congregations do be- 
lieve what they are saying—if they do believe 
that a poor wretch who ‘‘cannot thus think of 
the Trinity,” will “ without doubt perish everlast- 
ingly,” what woful folly, what blackness of 
ignorance, what wilful blindness to the light! 
One can only say :— 


Mit der Dummheit kimpfen Gotter selbst vergebens ! 


But if my friend was right—if the congregation 
cannot swallow so monstrous a formula, and do 
not believe what they are saying, had they not 
better for the future substitute the prayer- 
wheels of the Buddhists for this Confession of 
Christian Faith? For the Buddhists do at least 
put into their prayer-wheels the prayers they 
think are acceptable to Buddha; whereas our 
Christian brethren offer up, with their minds, 
as we are supposing, awakened to the facts, a 
form of speech which they are aware is an offence 
to the Deity. As for those who attempt to get 
out of the difficulty by some theory of “ uncove- 
nanted mercies ” and such other parasitic verbi- 
age, they may be left to their own unwholesome 
devices. 

There was ajudge, so the story goes, who used 
to say that he was never better pleased than 
when he had heard only one side of a case, be- 
cause then it was so easy to come to a decision. 
The present would seem to be a case which has 
only one side; or, if there be two sides, on the 
one side there is good sense and good feeling, on 
the other, obsolete tradition, vis inertie, fear of 
consequences, unreasoning instinct, unwilling- 
ness to retreat, and Mrs. Grundy. Not that the 
writer would for a moment contend that the 
Athanasian Creed has not been exceedingly use- 
ful in its time. In the infancy of Christendom, 
when the multiplicity of churches had no com- 
mon bond of union, and no strength derived from 
common traditions and formulas, and no recog- 
nised common organisation; in the struggle 
against dominant pagan influences and the stern 
pressure of Arianising emperors and potentates, 
it was needful, if the Church of Christ were ever 
to possess any corporate existence and world- 
wide authority, that it should raise its voice with 
no uncertain sound by means ‘of Provincial 
Synods and Catholic Councils in the interests of 
pure doctrine. And it is not too much to say 
that it was a matter of vital importance to the 
Church to gain the victory in the struggle 
forced upon it during the latter half of the fourth 
and the fifth centuries. Not that the Church 
was always right, and the heretics always wrong, 
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Far from it. The writer is not always able, like | 
Lord Beaconsfield, to proclaim himself on the 

side of the angels. But if the Church, asin the 

Apocalyptic vision, was to ride crowned and 

armed, on its white horse, conquering and to 

conquer, then its sword must have been some 

such creed as that called the Athanasian, sharp, 

two edged, and awful. 

But all this happened a long time ago. The 
Church is no longer in its infancy. When I 
was a boy nothing delighted me more than the 
Athanasian Creed. It was so definite, so clear, 
so logical, so comprehensive, so mysterious. 
Synthesis and analysis met and kissed each 
other. It was as good as one of those curious 
Chinese puzzles in which the queer shaped little 
pieces of wood each fit into its place, and to- 
gether make up the complicated symmetrical 
figure. It was as comforting as the “blessed 
word Mesopotamy.” But I am no longer young. 


To retain the Athanasian Creed in the reading 
of the Church of England services seems to me 
a blunder and a crime. One may fairly apply to 
it the Pauline condemnation, “ When I was a 
child I spake as a child, I understood as a child, 
[ thought asa child; but when I became a man 
J put away childish things.” ‘‘ To everything,” 
gays the preacher, “ there is a reason, anda time 
to every purpose under heaven... .. A time to 
gather stones together, and a time to cast away 
stones.” ‘This is a time for casting away stones 
—of stumbling. That which is recognised as a 
crime and a blunder can neyer be rightly con- 
sidered a “buttress,” or “bulwark,” or “ out- 
work” of the Church. Dean Stanley in the 
Christian Institutions remarks that “the creeds 
do not touch at all (except in the expression 
Light of Light) on the moral, which is the only 
important aspect of the question. They entirely 
(as was observed many years ago by Bishop 
Thirlwall) ‘miss the point.’ Bishop Pearson, in 
his elaborate dissertation, is wholly silent on 
this subject.” If this be true of the Apostolic 
Creed, how much more true of the Athanasian P 
Do not let it be a just reproach that “one never 
means what one says.” 

One last word) There are doctrines of the 
Church of England, which even a loyal son can- 
not accept if he would exercise his reason and 
preserve his conscience void of offence. If, owing 
to the mildness of our times, there is no longer 
for such an one that godly discipline (which is 
much to be wished) which would excommunicate 
him or condemn him to the stake, he cannot 
avoid knowing (and being freely told) that he is 
a heretic, whose presence in Christian assemblies 
is rather suffered than allowed. He must be 
content with knowing that he is one of a small 
minority of believers. It will not therefore pain 
him nor offend him when he hears those with 
whom he habitually worships repeating beliefs 
in which he cannot join, because he will know 
that they say what they think, and he will not 
desire to impose limits on his brother’s religious 
utterances. But the shameful thing about the 
Athanasian Creed is that his brother does not 
believe itand yet repeats it. From this grievous 
error, I, for one, would redeem him if I could, 
because it is not simply an error of opinion, but 
of Christian judgment, of conscience, of brotherli- 
ness, of plain common sense. I challenge any 
[orthodox] reader of the Inquirer to say that 
he holds to the Athanasian Creed in its entirety 
and without garbling—always barring “un- 


covenanted mercies,” which he may have if he 
will, but not attempt to bestow on others. 
H. CanpieEr. 


“NATURAL RELIGION.’—II. 

In the second chapter of his book* the 
author considers “The Abuse of the word 
Atheism.” He does not deny that such a thing 
exists; on the contrary, he takes the view often 
expressed in these pages, and affirms that it “is 
a disbelief in the existence of God—that is, a 
disbelief in any regularity in the Universe to 
which a man must conform himself under 
penalties,” and that it shows itself in two ways 
-—as a speculative crotchet and as a great moral 
disease, the latter being ‘the real atheism.” 
He points out with much force that there is 
often atheism under the guise of religiousness. 
There are men who have but a poor and paltry 


* “Natural Religion.” 


By the Author of “ Ecce 
Homo,” 


London: Macmillan, 
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conception of the Universe, who avert their eyes 
from everything not capable of precise. know- 
ledge, thus acquiring the habit of leaying out 
of account all larger considerations in every 
problem, on the ground that they are vague. 
This habit of never suffering the mind to dwell 
on anything great, he says, produces often an 
atheism of the most pitiable and helpless kind. 
Then there is the atheism of conventionalism, 
where the profession of belief survives the belief 
itself. The common characteristic of these 
minds is feebleness, which is but another name 
for Atheism. As opposed to this, energy “is 
the universal characteristic. of theology.” 
Science is possessed of energy; it therefore is 
not Atheistic. The nature of the God _ be- 
lieved in is of less importance, he thinks, 
than the belief in a God. We confess that 
here our author’s reasoning does not seem 
to us convincing. He argues that “it 
is not the benevolence of his deity which gives 
so much energy and confidence to the convinced 
Theist; itis rather the assurance that he has 
the secret of propitiating his Deity. It was not 
because Jupiter or Mars were benevolent beings 
that the Roman went to battle, confiding in 
their protection. It was because all sacrifices 
had been performed which the Pontiffs or the 
Sibylline Books prescribed.” It seems to us 
that it was just because the Roman believed 
that his Deity was capable of benevolent feelings 
towards himself, and that he, on his part, had 
secured such feelings that he had confidence 
The Deity believed in may not be benevolent all 
round, but to the believer he is, and that is 
greatly the secret of his faith, and energy, and 
zeal. When, therefore, we read that “just of 
the same kind is the theistic vigour which we 
see in modern science,” that ‘it does not believe 
that Nature is benevolent, and yet it has all the 
confidence of Mohammedans or Crusaders,” and 
this because ‘‘it believes that it understands 
the laws of Nature, and that it knows how to 
deal so that Nature shall favour its operations,” 
we feel bound to protest against a confusion of 
thought, based on mistaken premises. There 
is really no similarity between the two sorts of 
energy or confidence. And, practically, this is 
admitted in the next sentence by our author, 
when he says, “ Not by the Sibylline Books, but 
by experiment—not by supplications, but by 
scientific precautions and operations it discovers 
and propitiates the mind of its Deity.” The 
very fact that Science regards what is here 
called “its Deity” so differently, shows that it is 
a sheer misuse of words to speak of propitiation 
in such a sense as this. We may agree, and in 
fact do agree, that the advance of science is by 
no means equivalent to the advance of Athe- 
ism;” but it is not because we regard the 
enthusiasm of the man of science as on a par 
with the feeling entertained by a devout Theist 
towards God. Were it not for passages such as 
that we are about to quote, we should almost 
be tempted to suppose that our author entirely 
failed to see the immense difference there is 
between the theistic and the non-theistic scien- 
tific view. 


Of Atheism (he says), that demoralising palsy of 
human nature, which consists in the inability to 
discern in the Universe any law by which human 
life may be guided, there is in the present age less 
danger than ever, and it is daily made more and 
more impossible by science itself. Of revolt against 
the Christian law of I'raternity there is also less 
than ever in this age, and that redemption of the 
poor, and that pacification of nations which Chris- 
tianity first suggested, are more prominent than 
ever among the aspirations of mankind. At the 
same time, the organisation of the Church seems 
ill-adapted to the age, and seems to expose it to the 
greatest danger; and, what is far more serious, the 
old elevating communion with God, which Chris- 
tianity introduced, seems threatened by the new 
scientific theology, which, while presenting to us 
deeper views than ever of His infinite and awful 
greatness, and more fascinating views than ever of 
His eternal beauty and glory, denies for the present 
to Him that human tenderness, justice and benevo- 
lence which Christ taught us to see in Him, 


It is evident from the definition of Atheism 
given above that science and it are not identical, 
and that a sort of theology is left even when 
Supernaturalism is set aside and science allowed 
to take its place, viz., the conception of God in 
Nature, It seems equally clear that theology 
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such as this and religion are not the same thing. 
To most of us it is far more important to con- 
sider whether religion is affected by the can- 
cellation of Supernaturalism than whether a 
theology, however simple, is left untouched. On 
this point the argument of our author is very 
interesting. Starting with the statement that 
there are two sorts of knowledge which are re- 
quired to make complete knowledge, i.e., theoretic 
or scientific knowledge, and practical, familiar 
or imaginative knowledge, he points out that 
there is great difficulty in getting these two 
kinds of knowledge not to interfere with each 
other. The second kind, which usually precedes 
the other, realises more, and often carries a man 
further than accurate scientific knowledge. It 
is, too, more attractive, and has a more power- 
ful influence on those who possessit. But it has 
its mischievous side, because it tends to fill the 
mind with prejudices and hasty misconcep- 
tions degenerating into superstitions, and above 
all, to close the mind against sounder scientific 
knowledge. To ajmind so possessed the approach 
of science heralds a contest, in which, truth pre- 
vailing, superstition is driven out. In this con- 
test the mind has had to place great restraint on 
imagination and feeling, turning away from Na- 
ture the sensitive side, and receiving “the shock 
upon the adamantine shield of the sceptical rea- 
son.” ‘l'hus one imperfect kind of knowledge is 
simply substituted for another. Instead of realis- 
ing the mind now analyses, and this produces sore 
discomfort to those who care little for testing 
knowledge, but appreciate largely its realisation. 
Of course the great object to be attained is com- 
plete or satisfactory knowledge, and that is only 
to be done byjcombining scientific and imaginative 
knowledge. 

Now applying this to the knowledge of God, 
it may be said that the scientific or theoretic 
knowledge is theology, and the imaginative or 
practical knowledge is religion. As our author 
says:—‘ By theology the nature of God is 
ascertained and false views of it eradicated from 
the understanding; by religion the truths thus 
obtained are turned over in the mind and assimi- 
lated by the imagination and the feelings.” But 
some say that the knowledge of God is im- 
possible to man, and therefore theology is not 
truly science. Is this so? Is it not a fact that 
every sort of theology agrees that the laws of 
nature are the laws of God? And if go, do 
not we, in knowing nature, to that extent at least 
know God? “ Regarded in this way, we may 
say of God that so far from being: beyond know- 
ledge, He is the one object of Tndgltios, and 
that everything that we can know, every proposi- 
tion that we cun frame, relates to Him.” In reply 
to those who would denounce this as Pantheism 
and “practically not distinguishable from 
Atheism,” our author maintains that whether 
God be the Ruler of the World, or the Pan- 
theistic view prevail, the laws of Nature are the 
laws by which He rules the world, or they are 
the very manifestations of the Divine Nature. 
“Tn any case the knowledge of Nature, if only 
it be properly sifted from the corrupting 
mae of mere opinion, is the knowledge of 
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Of course much depends upon the meaning 
which is attached to the term Natwre. In one 
sense 1t may mean the Universe as opposed to 
man, in another it may have a far wider and 
deeper signification. It is this latter which our 
author gives toit. He says, “We use itasa 
name comprehending all the uniform laws of 
the Universe as known in our experience, and 
excluding such laws as are inferred from ex- 
periences so exceptional and isolated as to be 
difficult of verification.” In other words, ex- 
cluding the supernatural, but including 
humanity, and all the pity that belongs to the 
whole human family, “and all the pity they 
have accumulated, and, as it were, capitalised in 
institutions, political, social, and ecclesiastical, 
through countless generations.” This, it may 
be observed, is not what is usually understood 
by the term Nature, and which seems so pitiless, 
cold and harsh. Though the abandonment of 
the supernatural might deprive us of much that 
many of us deeply value, still Nature, including 
and not excluding Humanity, would be our 
God. And here we quote a passage to illustrate 
this thought :— 

Let us take one of the principal doctrines of 
the supernatural theology, and observe how it is 
modified by the rejection of supernataralism, The 
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eternal happiness reserved for the just is one of 
these doctrines. No natural evidence can establish 
it, nor even the future life involved in it. Hven 
when the Psalmist, speaking merely of the present 
life, wrote, ‘‘I have been young, and now am old, 
and yet saw I never the righteous forsaken, nor 
his seed begging their bread,” he perhaps thought 
of supernatural interpositions by which evil was 
averted from the just man. Suppose now that we 
vepudiate all such beliefs, and confine ourselves 
strictly to the facts of Nature as we discover them 
from uniform experience. Let us suppose that the 
ordinary laws of Nature govern the lot of the just 
man, and that no exemptions are made in his 
fayour.. Do we find that these laws take no 
account of his justice, and that his prospects are 
in no respect different from those of the unjust 
man? Is Nature, as distinguished from the super- 
natural, regardless of the distinction between 
virtue and vice? No doubt Nature is not a per- 
fectly just judge. The just man has misfortunes 
like the unjust; he may suffer from accident or 
disease. His justice may be denied ; he may suffer 
the penalties of injustice. All this may happen in 
particular cases, and yet no one doubts that on the 
whole the just man reaps a reward for his justice. 
A very simple law operates to reward him. By his 
justice he benefits the community, and the com- 
munity, partly out of gratitude, partly out of an 
interested calculation, repay him for the service he 
has done. This law fails of its effect in a good 
number of cases, but in the majority of cases it 
does not fail. And when it does fail, it seldom 
fails altogether. There is generally some reward 
for justice, if not always an adequate reward. Ac- 
cordingly, not only Christians, or those who believe 
in something more than Nature, but those whose 
only God is Nature, and even those whose know- 
ledge of Nature is very superficial, fully recognise 
that virtue is rewarded. ‘Honesty is the best 
policy,” has become to be a proverb, and hypocrites 
have come into existence hoping to secure the reward 
without deserving it. We see, then, that those who 
believe in Nature only may be said to believe not 
only in a God, but in some sense a personal God. 
Their God, at least, has so much of personality that 
He takes account of the distinction of virtue and 
vice, that He punishes crime, and that He relieves 
distress. 


We can scarcely suppose that those who have 
hitherto believed in the existence of a God who 
intervenes in a miraculous manner in the affairs 
of human life will be content with such “a per- 
sonal God” as is here depicted. Indeed, they 
may be disposed to say that if this is all that is 
left the all is not worth the having. It does 
not seem to us that our author is altogether 
happy in his illustration. As we understand 
him, the natural result which the just man or 
the good man ought to expect, if all super- 
natural intervention is excluded, is gratitude 
from those whom he has benefited. But this 
natural result fails “in a good number of cases,” 
not exceptionally. Obedience to a law, then, 
does not meet with what we are taught we have 
aright to expect from such obedience. This 
may arise from the fact that those who ought 
to be grateful, in other words, ought to obey 
' laws which are as binding on them as on the 
just and good man, are either wilfully or ig- 
norantly ungrateful or disobedient. In this case 
the obedient man suffers; where is his reward? 
Supernaturalism says, “‘ In the eternal happiness 
reserved for the just;” but the other school 
knows nothing of this. Weare not now saying 
which is the true theory; all we wish to point 
out is that our author’s attempt to reconcile 


the two views is hardly likely to prove accept- 
able to the holders of one of them. 


Mr, G. P. Marsu.—Mr. G. Perkins Marsh, for 
many years the United States Minister at the 
Italian Court, died on Sunday at Vallombrosa. He 
was senior member of the Diplomatic Corps, and 
enjoyed in a very special degree the high considera- 
tion of this Court, of his countrymen, of the diplo- 
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WE desire to call attention to Mrs. Rossiter’s 
letter in last week’s issue, and to thank her on 
behalf of many little ones who will, we hope, be 
enabled to reap the benefit of her kind suggestion. 
This is philanthropic work which the churches 
might well take up, better, indeed, than many of 
the “causes”? that they are from time to time 
called upon to do. We observe that the young 
people connected with a New York Presbyterian 
Church have for several years past every sum- 
mer raised a fund for sending poor children to 
country homes for two weeks each. Last year 
between two and three hundred children received 
the benefit of this thoughtful charity. The whiff 
of fresh air and the delight of country scenes 
are as good as the cup of cold water. 


Mrs. R. H. Dana recently purchased in Paris 
the fine portrait of her father, Longfellow, by 
the artist Healy, which has for years been the 
chief ornament of that painter’s studio. It was 
painted in Rome, during Mr. Longfellow’s visit 
there; and init Mrs. Dana appears a bright- 
eyed little maiden with golden tresses, peeping 
over her father’s shoulder. 


A VENERABLE and highly esteemed correspon- 
dent, writing to us respecting the recent discus- 


sions in the columns of the Inquirer on 
the decline in attendance in public worship, 
writes :—“ Perhaps it is not so certain that 
there has been a decline in villages and country 
towns. All my long life almost I have been 
thinking that preaching might be made more 
interesting, and therefore more useful, if the 
everyday events of life were to be commonly 
adopted as subjects for discourse. Mr. Froude, 
some time ago, in addressing the students of 
a Scotch University, said that he had for thirty 
years been hearing sermons upon all manner of 
difficult subjects, but notwithstanding the dis- 
honesty and frauds all around us, he never so 
much as heard a single sermon upon common 
honesty. In the memoirs of Miss Caroline 
Fox she mentions that she greatly enjoyed some 
minister’s preaching because he almost always 
referred to some passing event of the day as a 
topic to illustrate and improve upon. How is it 
that whilst there are such hundreds of most 
beautiful texts, pointing in exquisite language 
to the conduct of life, they are, however, usually 
passed by in favour of passages which no doubt 
were plain enough in the age in which they 
were written, but now only puzzle the preachers 
themselves, whilst their hearers are in despair 
for want of more common sense and straight- 
forwardness.” 


Iv was somewhat cynically remarked in our 
presence the other day, by a member of the 
Church of England, that the reason why the 
Church extended its patronage to the Salvation 
Army was due to the fact that it seemed to have 
such little difficulty in raising funds for any- 
thing it wanted. We do not pretend to account 
for the fact or to endorse the reason just given. 
One thing is quite clear, that it continues to 
receive attention from the secular and the 
religious press, the pulpit, and the Courts of 
Law. In the latter, indeed, its success seems 
to run all along the line. Canon Farrar, the 
Rev. J. G. Rogers, the Rey. Harry Jones, and 
Mr. Spurgeon, have all been having their say 
about it. All these men while recognising the 
possibility of good being effected by the Army 
concur in pointing out the mischievous results 
likely to arise from its methods. Mr. Rogers 
compared the work of the Apostles with that of 
the Army, not quite to the advantage of the 
latter. Mr. Jones pointed out that the glaring 
defect of the Army was its want of spirituality. 
The Salvationists were intensely materialistic 
with their chemical hell and their verbally dicta- 
tional inspiration, and there was great danger 


matic circle, and of society at large. The Italian 
Government have expressed their commiseration 
with the widow of the deceased, and have also 
telegraphed to the Legation atfWashington the de- 
sire to convey to the United States Government 
the sympathy of the Italian nation. Mr. Marsh 
“was well-known by his two works, the “‘ Origin and 
. Histery of the English Language,” and the ‘‘ Earth 

as Modified by Human Action.” 


of their becoming intolerant, and persecuting 
instead of being persecuted. That this is no 
vain suspicion is, we think, evidenced by the 
speech of the Salisbury “captain,” who declared 
that “but for the grace of God” he would 
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may induce them actually to carry out their 
designs upon the noses or other prominent 
features of the constituted authorities. Mr. 
Spurgeon made some sensible remarks. He 
said :—“TIt seems to be the fancy of some thatthe 
Great Spirit works in brass bands, and that 
peradventure men will be saved by a regiment 
of soldiers if they cannot be saved by simple 
apostolic teaching. So the tendency of the time 
is to parade and show, as if such were power, 
and would accomplish what gentler agencies 
will not do. Butitis not so. Then they sa 
we must have an eloquent preacher. Grek 
goes the orator—wind, and the Lord was not in 
it. Now shall come one, say they, who pleads 
with vehemence, all on fire—fireworks, and the 
Lord does not work by that kind of fire. God 
isin the voice of gentle silence. In bringing 
the soul to decision, God continually uses 
something soft, tender, gentle, quiet, calm, 
peaceful. Often so gentle is His mode of work- 
ing, that it is almost unperceived by the man 
who is the subject of it, and who cannot after- 
wards exactly tell when it came and when it 
went, like a gentle zephyr, which refreshes the 
fevered brow, and yet is scarcely known to have 
passed through the sick chamber—like the soft 
gentle breath of spring, which dissolves the 
iceberg, and melts the glacier. When frost had 
taken every rivulet by the throat, the soft south 
wind blows, and all is freedom. So it is with 
the Spirit of God in the soul when He comes to 
set the sinner free.” It will be seen that none of 
these gentlemen are greatly enamoured with 
what has not been inaptly called ‘The Gospel 
of Hubbub.” 


Tue students at Girton College have decided 
in their Debating Society, by a majority of 27 
to 14, that the House of Lords ought to be 
abolished. he Lords sat the day after this re- 
solution was advertised, evidently in depressed 
spirits, 


On Tuesday, last week, the anniversary of the 
death of Dean Stanley, the afternoon service at 
Westminster Abbey had special reference to the 
memory of the Dean. The attendance was very 
large, and a large proportion of those present 
were in mourning. There was no sermon, but 
appropriate Lessons were read by the Dean and 
Canon Duckworth, and the anthems, &c., had 
special reference to the departed. The Dead 
March in Sawl was impressively played on the 
organ by Dr. Bridge after the service. Great 
numbers visited the grave of Dean Stanley dur- 
ing the day, and, in addition to marks of affec- 
tionate memory from his friends, two wreaths 
from the Queen and the Princess Beatrice were 
sent from Windsor, and laid upon the grave. 


An American Evangelical newspaper is 
frightened at the fact that the “‘ Autocrat of the 
Breakfast Table,” by Dr. Holmes, is one of the 
books recommended to be read in the Chautau- 
qua course. Said paper regards Dr. Holmes as 
one of the most dangerous “ of the whole school 
of agnostics.” Whereupon the Christian Register 
remarks: “ We wonder if the Methodist would 
exclude all Unitarian authors from the Chau- 
tauqna course. If so, they might as well drop 
the department of American literature at once. 
With Holmes, Longfellow, Emerson, Lowell, 
Motley, Bryant, Irving, Bancroft, Prescott, 
Channing, Curtis, and a score more of Unit- 
arians left out, how much of standard American 
literature would there be left?” 

Aworuer American paper, published in the 
State of Illinois, offers its thanks to “ Dr.” 
Russell Lant Carpenter, of Bridport, England, 
for his able lecture on tobacco, and expresses a 
wish that all the doctors would read this and 
answer it if they can: Our valued friend is not 
“Doctor” yet, although he deserves to be made 
one. 


Tur Bishop of Manchester, referring, on Sun- 
day, to the spread of “ Freethinking ” literature, 
while admitting the difficulties of Christianity, 
said that “There was sufficient light for a man 
to walk by who did not deliberately choose dark- 
ness, and he was not going to try to escape 


“ pull the noses” of “the bobbies, magistrates, 
or mayor of that city.’ Itis nota great step 
from this to imagine that what some soldiers 
of the Army may mistake for the spirit of God 


from those small difficulties by plunging into 
and accepting the infinitely greater difficulties 
and perplexities of the creed of Atheism. ‘To 
call upon him to believe that this wonderful uni- 
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verse, with its varied courses and wonderful con- 
trolling mechanism, these worlds upon worlds in 
space, until he was lost and his mind and brain 
became dazed in the contemplation of them— 
to ask him to believe that all those things came 
by chance, and that he himself, with all the 
wonderful faculties with which God had en- 
dowed every human being, was developed by 
protoplasm from a germ without any designing 

rovidence of God governing him, was asking 
Be to believe what to his mind was absurd and 
impossible.” 


Ove of the noted persons who attended some 
of the recent meetings of the Western Unit- 
arian Conference, at Cleveland, Ohio, was Mrs. 
Lucretia Garfield, the widow of the late Presi- 
dent. The Rey. C. G. Ames, who preached be- 
fore the Conference, and Mrs. Garfield were 
schoolmates in their youthful days. 


Tur Archbishop of Canterbury has appointed 
the Hon. and Rev. William Henry Fremantle, 
M.A., Rector of St. Mary’s, Bryanston-square, 
St. Marylebone, to the Canonry Residentiary 
in Canterbury Cathedral, vacant by the death 
of the Rev. James Craigie Robertson, M.A. Mr. 
Fremantle resigns his Marylebone Rectory, to 
which he was appointed by the late Earl Russell 
in 1865. Mr. Fremantle was educated at Eton 
and Balliol; obtained a first class in classics in 
1853, gained the English Prize Essay in the 
following year, and was Fellow of All Souls’ 
from_1855 to 1863. His sympathies are with 
Broad Church views. The new canon was 
Select Preacher in the University of Oxford in 
1878-80, and has this year been appointed Bamp- 
ton Lecturer. He has been an Hxamining 
Chaplain to the Archbishop of Canterbury since 
1862. Mr. Fremantle is the second son of Lord 
Cottesloe, and was born in 1831. The Canonry 
is worth £1,000 a year with a residence. Mr. 
Fremantle is a prominent member of the Church 
Reform Society, and has more than once at- 
tended meetings in connection with the Liberal 
Social Union and other unsectarian societies. 


Tue annual Synod of the Walloon Churches 
has just been held at Rotterdam, and, in view 
of the rapidity with which these Churches, 
once so numerous in Holland, are disappearing, 
the Synod has appointed a committee to collect 
materials for a history of them since their 
foundation by the Walloons, who sought refuge 
in Holland at the time of the Reformation. 
These refugees gradually gathered around them 
many of the Dutch who understood the #rench 
language, and their numbers were considerably 
reinforced after the revocation of the Wdict of 
Nantes. These Churches retained their distinct 
characteristics, and, though Walloon by origin, 
they were French as regarded their language 
and doctrine; but of late years the use of 
French has been dying out, and of the seven- 
teen Walloon Churches still in existence only 
those at Rotterdam, Amsterdam, and the Hague 
seem to possess the elements of prolonged 
vitality. It will be remembered that M. 
Athanase Coquere pére was minister of the 
Walloon Church at Rotterdam before he went 
to the Oratoire in Paris, and that M. Albert 
Réville, of Dieppe, subsequently occupied the 
same pulpit. 


Tur Liberal of Calcutta, conducted by 
Keshub Chunder Sen and his friends, hag the 
following “ Note,” which we give entire, partly 
as an indication of opinion among our Brahmo 
Somaj friends, and partly to enable Mr. Chan- 
ning to give the desired explanation either in 
our own columns or in those of our Indian con- 
temporary :— 

At a meeting of the British and Foreign Uni- 
tarian Association, Dr. W. B, Carpenter moved the 
following resolution :— 

“ That this Council, meeting on the day of the 
funeral of the illustrious Darwin, desire to record 
their profound regret at the loss of that eminent 
naturalist, whose unsurpassed ability, whose single- 
minded deyotion to truth, and whose patience and 
unweacied investigations in various departments of 
science, mark a new epoch in its history, and throw 
fresh light on the immutable laws of divine govern- 
ment and the progress of humanity,” 

Mr, Channing, who seconded this, said, as a theo- 
logian, that so far from tending to Atheism or 
Pantheism Darwin’s views tended more and more 
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to bring men to Christ and Christianity. With all 
respect for the learned speakers, we confess we do 
not understand this, Darwinism may not be hostile 
to the existence of God, as many eminent writers 
think and say ; but does it not give at best, to use 
Carlyle’s words, ‘“‘an absentee God sitting idle 
ever since the first Sabbath, at the outside of his 
universe, and seeing it go?” We should like to 
have some light thrown upon this question. Mr. 
Channing is a devout Christian, whose opinions 
carry a deal of weight, and when he says that he has 
been led by Darwin’s doctrines more and more to 
Christ and Christianity, we should like to know in 
what sense this is true. 


M. ve Freycinet, attending on Sunday the 
unveiling of a statue of Rouget de Lisle, at 
Choisy-le-Roi, said the composer of the “ Mar- 
seillaise” had embodied in an immortal song 
the patriotic sentiment. The “ Marseillaise,” 
written to excite volunteers to a_prodigiously 
unequal struggle, was at once warlike and reli- 
gious. He said religious because patriotism was 
a religion. M. Michelet had called the “ Marseil- 
laise” a sacred hymn. It had been rightly 
chosen as the national air, but it was no longer 
awar song, because the Republic, respecting 
the rights of all, was a government of concord 
and goodwill. The France of to-day had no- 
thing to fear from tyranny either at home or 
abroad. The standard she held was not a bloody 
standard, but one of progress, civilisation, and 
liberty. This is a remarkable change from the 
time of Napoleon III., when any one playing or 
singing the “ Marseillaise” in the streets was 
arrested for sedition. Itis not true in France 
or elsewhere that “ the former times were better 
than these.” 

THosE of our readers in London and else- 
where who were acquainted with the late ad- 
mirable Russell Scott will read with deepest 
personal interest the full report we have given 
elsewhere of the opening of a handsome new 
school-building at Denton in Cheshire. Over 
one of the entrances is engraved in stone the 
inscription “In Remembrance of Russell Scott, 
1882, erected for the furtherance of education in 
this town.” The building, which has cost some 
thousands of pounds, is a worthy monument to 
the memory of one of the best of men, whose 
widow and sons are now residents in or near 
the thriving manufacturing town of which they 
are among the foremost benefactors. One of 
the speakers on occasion of the opening said 
that it generally fell to the lot of the Secretary 
to tell the cost of the building, how it had been 
raised, or what remained owing, and how it 
was proposed to meet the deficiency; the 
munificence of Mrs. Scott, however, had entirely 
deprived him of those duties. And another 
speaker, an inhabitant of the place, well reminded 
the meeting that an unspeakable debt of grati- 
tude was due to the Scott family for their pro- 
vision for the children of Denton. The spirit 
in which it was offered, and the spirit which 
seemed to actuate the promoters of that school, 
was under the circumstances of the most valu- 
able kind that could be offered to Denton. In 
the very felicitous words of the same speaker, 
we may add the expression of the hope and con- 
fidence that the people of Denton will look upon 
that building, and upon the name over its door, 
with the same feeling, the same wide generous 
love of mankind, the same desire to improve 


humanity in every stage and under all circum- 
stance, that had prompted the founder of the 
school, her children, and her noble husband who 
had gone before. 


Axsurpanr,—The Rey, J. J. George has resigned 
the pulpit at Aberdare, and terminated his labours 
there on July 16. 


Turoat Irritation.—Soreness and dryness, tickling and 
irritation, inducing cough and affecting the voice. For 
these symptoms use Epps’s Glycerine Jujubes, Glycerine, 
in these agreeable confections, being in proximity to the 
glands at the moment they are excited by the act of 
sucking, becomes actively healing. Sold only in boxes, 
73d. and 1s, 13d., labelled, ‘‘ Jamzs Epps and Co., Homeo- 
pathic Chemists, London.” A letter received :—“ Gentle- 
men,—It may, perhaps, interest you to know that, after 
an extended trial, I have found your Glycerine Jujubes 
of considerable benefit (with or without medical treat- 
ment) in almost all forms of throat disease. They soften 
and clear the voice.—Yours faithfully, Gorpon Hous, 
L.R.C.P,E., Senior Physician to the Municipal Throat 
and Ear Infirmary.” 


July 29, 1882 
Aebretos, 


Outlines of Primitive Belief among the Indo- 
European Races. By Charles Francis 
Keary, M.A. London: Longmans, Green 
and Co. 1882. 

The title of this book is not well chosen to ex- 
press its object. It errs both by excess and de- 
fect. In the first place, though it begins with 
tree and mountain fetishes, it includes a number 
of beliefs which can in no sense be called primi- 
tive, such as the adopted worship of Isis or 
Serapis in Rome, and it even carries on the 
story through St. Patrick’s Purgatory to Dante’s 
Divine Comedy. And, secondly, though some 
of the chief deities of India, of Greece, and of 
Germany, are described and discussed, many 
other nations of the great Indo-Huropean group 
receive scarcely any attention at all. It is, in 
fact, somewhat difficult to infer what are the 
principles which have guided the writer in the 
selection of his materials. If he quits India 
when the Vedic hymns are completed, why does 
he linger in Greece over the decay of the Ho- 
meric religion, in order tointroduce his readers 
to Neoplatonism? Indeed, it is quite plain that 
neither the Vedic hymns nor the Homeric poems 
can be said with any strictness to represent 
primitive belief. One singer moralises over the 
seeming parricide of Agin in devouring the 
parent sticks out of which he is begotten; an- 
other vigorously replies to those who say 
“there is no Indra.” Here we have plainly the 
later stages of the worship of these deities; and 
they are themselves by no means the earliest in 
the growth of Aryan thought. 

We must not, however, press the author’s 
term ‘primitive’ too closely. He has himself 
well remarked that ‘ phases of belief are not to 
be measured by the mere lapse of time, no more 
than geological strata are to be measured b 
their distance from the centre earth. Some primi- 
tive formation may lie quite near the surface, side 
by side with another formation which is of 
yesterday. Therefore, along with quite modern 
notions on religious matters, we may trace the 
forms of primitive belief” (p. 49). ‘This is per- 
fectly true; our complaint is, that the writer 
does not always sufficiently carefully discrim- 
inate. Thus he passes from the mysteries of 
Demeter to the Bethlehem drama of St. Francis 
(p. 235), observing that “all the ‘ mystics’ in 
the modern purely religious sense oie 
have turned to such dramatic pictures as the 
Greeks rejoiced in at Eleusis.” But he fails 
to establish any real connection between the 
two; and the suggested link of mysteries and 
mysticism cannot be carried through the history 
of modern mysticism at any rate without snap- 
ping altogether. 

Passing, however, to the author’s main theme, 
we find ourselves in sincere sympathy with 
much of his general thought, He starts with 
a chapter on the nature of belief, which contains 
many just remarks on the psychological condi- 
tions of primitive thought; though he has 
failed, we think, to bring out the exact character 
of what seems to be the earliest view of the 
objects of nature (¢.g., trees, rivers, &c.) as 
spontaneous agents. With his plea for the 
genesis of belief in a primitive fetishism, as 
opposed to Mr. Herbert Spencer’s theory of its 
sole root in the worship of ancestors, we entirely 
concur. His illustrations of the survivals of 
worship originally connected with trees, rivers, 
and mountains, are often very happy: we may 
note, in particular, his ingenious remarks on 
the significance of serpent worship as the sym- 
bols of rivers. From the traces of an original 
fetishism our author proceeds to the stage of 
nature worship, from which the next step is to 
anthropomorphism. Not that these can always 
be clearly distinguished from each other, as hig 
subsequent chapters prove; but they suffice to 
indicate a line of advance, along which the 
growth of thought may be followed. We could 
wish that Mr. Keary had dealt more with the 
earlier, and less with the later, aspects of thig 
development, Much has been written on the 
larger forms of Indian or Greek divinities; 
much remains to be done in putting together 
the scattered hints of language and rite for 
the investigation of the older thought. Thus, 
Mr. Keary is so anxious to avoid any form of 
Mr. Spencer’s theory that all religious belief 
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have sprung out of the worship of ancestors 
that he scarcely allows this great motive its due 
place in ancient theory. The whole doctrine of 
the rise of the notion of the other self receives, 
but scanty treatment; though some later ela- 
porations of its future destiny are excellently 
set forth intwo most interesting chapters (vi. 
and viii.) on the “Other World,” and the 
“Shadow of Death.” In the former of these 
the author offers an exceedingly interesting (and, 
so faras we remember, a new) interpretation of 
the Odyssey, as the great epic of the sea of 
death. One essential idea lies, in his view, at 
the bottom of the myth of the Odyssean voyages, 
viz., the idea of death and the next world. This 
is worked out with great skill, and is at all 
events refreshing after the frequent identifica- 
tion of it with the adventures of the sun. In 
dealing with this and some kindred departments 
of Greek mythology the writer seems to us to 
have too much neglected the possibility, and, 
indeed the probability of foreign influences. 
This is surely the case with the figure of Heracles, 
and perhaps of Apollo, toa greater extent than 
he is willing to allow. These were not pure 
products of Hellenic thought, still less of 
* proto-Aryan” belief. From the Semitic side, 
also, certain elements were infused, of which 
our author neglects to take account. But here 
his learning sometimes fails him, or he would 
not say that the word ashera ‘also signifies a 
grove” (p. 79), or describe Adonis as an earth 
god (p. 217). Slips like these sometimes throw 
doubt on our author’s competence as a philo- 
logist and an interpreter, while the description 
of Dante as “assisting at the obsequies of a 
dead creed, and for its enshrinement preparing 
a costly and splendid tomb,” makes one distrust: 
ful of his reading of the spiritual forces of 
thought and feeling. Still, when all abatements 
are made, this book remains interesting and 
suggestive. It cannot be called methodical or 
complete; but it contains a number of valuable 
illustrations of modes of belief which the his- 
torian of religion finds among the most intricate 
and difficult to understand. Hvery fresh attempt 
at exposition made with such earnestness and 
simplicity of purpose as Mr. Keary everywhere 
displays deserves a hearty welcome and sincere 
respect. 


a 


Commentary on the Book of Job. With transla- 
tion by the late Dr. G. K. A. van Ewald. 
Translated from the German by J. Fred- 
erick Smith. Williams and Norgate. lLon- 
don: 1882. 

The time is past when we could sit: at the feet 
of Ewald and accept his expositions of Israelitish 
literature with the unquestioning faith they 
demand. He has founded no school and left no 
disciples. Yet he has done a work for Biblical 
criticism which may fairly be compared with 
the work done by Ruskin, for the study of art 
in England. He has opened the way to a new 
world of thought, a new field of research. 
What he has written has proved intensely 
stimulating to the minds of others, and sugges- 
tive of endless further inquiry and elaboration. 
He has proved that his subject is one of deepest 
interest to scholars, and a very much wider 
circle, including all ministers of religion, have 
reason to be grateful for the results of his pro- 
digious labours. 

The Commentary on the Book of Job will be 
specially acceptable, because it deals with a work 
which to a large extent stands apart from the 
rest of the Bible, and may be considered inde- 

endently of all questions of Jewish history. 
tt is purely anonymous, and it is not important 
when it was written—even whether before or 
after the Captivity. It deals with a subject 
which has been of surpassing interest through- 
out almost the whole period of Israel’s existence, 
and which has certainly lost none of this in- 
terest in these latter days. While the air is 
full of theories of pessimism and refutations of 
them, we may well be glad of an opportunity of 
studying, under ablest guidance, the earliest 

Hebrew attempt to grapple with the great pro- 

blem of evil. 

This opportunity is afforded by the work 
before us. In the first place, we have a suffi- 
ciently trustworthy translation, which, as almost 
everyone knows, we have not got in the Author- 
ised Version. In the next place, we have the 
benefit of all Hwald’s rare insight and sympathy, 
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his marvellous powers of appreciation and of 


teaching others to appreciate, in which we think 
the essence of his genius consists. He makes 
us feel, as no other author has done, the intense 
earnestness and the depth of emotion with 
which Job deals with his mental difficulties. 
Our whole sympathies go out towards the man 
who was so sorely tried and so wrongly com- 
forted; we learn to distrust our own powers of 
explaining the causes of other people’s misfor- 
tunes, and realise the value of friendship which 
is content to do what it can to relieve suffering, 
without seizing the opportunity to urge un- 
palatable advice. We are shown how Job’s 
confidence in his own integrity rises to meet 
the accusations which grow from gentle 
limits to direct. calumny, and how _ this 
sense of a good conscience thus becomes 
a more and more dearly-cherished possession. 
We are helped to understand how all traditional 
explanations of suffering as the direct punish- 
ment for sin go utterly to pieces upon this rock 
of moral consciousness, and how in the strength 
of this direct testimony of conscience something 
hke comparative peace is obtained, along with a 
renewed trust in God, and at least the first be- 
ginnings of the hope in a future life. Ewald is 
especially impressive in pointing out the various 
limits at a solution of the problem which are 
made in the book, and in showing that we can- 
not expect to find more than limits. We are 
admitted to the first inception of a great idea 
which it took centuries more to develop. Here 
are accumulated almost all the materials for the 
explanation of the mystery of evil, so far as the 
mind of man has explained it even to this day ; 
the inestimable increase in the worth of virtue 
when it is proved capable of standing the test 
of affliction; the power of the soul to triumph 
over outward disasters while the conscience is 
clear; the supremacy of the verdict of the in- 
dividual conscience, not to be disputed by all 
the wisdom of the ancients or any strength of 
popular clamour; the possibility of trusting 
God even when Hig ways cannot be understood, 
in spite of intense longing to understand them 
better, ay, even to alter them for what seems 
the better; the power of still believing 
that im some way or other the future is vast 
enough to make all right in the end— 
all these thoughts are not only present in 
the Book of Job, but vigorously enforced; and 
Ewald will do much to help us realise their 
presence and their power. At the same time 
we are left fully conscious that we are conducted 
only to the threshold of an explanation, and 
there we are left to enter in ourselves unto 
clearer light, or not, according to our individual 
conviction and temperament. If Ewald can 
show us all this we shall not be disposed to 
complain because sometimes he seems to read 
more into the words of the patriarch than we 
can ourselves find in them, or because his love 
of system-building leads him to ascribe more 
logical sequence and consistency to the argu- 
ment than most other critics will admit. We 
are thankful to him for having interpreted to 
us so much that we can now understand and 
appreciate. When we cannot follow him, we 
need not oppose, but may simply pass on to 
questions of more permanent and vital import. 

The name of the translator is a sufficient 
guarantee for the translation; and we would 
only add that in the present volume Mr. J. 
Frederick Smith’s work will fully support the 
reputation he has already won. 

ESS: 
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Elements of Morality: in Hasy Lessons for Home 
and School Teaching. By Mrs. Charles 
Bray. Longmans, 1882. 

We gave a “short notice” of this charming 
little work a few weeks ago. But as it has now 
been adopted by the Sunday School Associa- 
tion, and is recommended for use in our Sunday- 
schools, we think we shall render a service to 
many of our friends and fellow-workers by re- 
verting to it more at length, and pointing out 
how well it is adapted for both our schools and 
our families. 

Mrs. Bray has unquestionably rendered a 
great service to the important work of home 
and school teaching by these “ Hasy Lessons ”— 
embodying as they do, in fact, the great prin- 
ciples and the unselfish aims that must ever 
form the basis of a useful, happy, beautiful, 
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Christian life. Her “ Physiology for Schools ” 
was an.admirable contribution to the better 
knowledge of the laws and conditions on which 
health is dependent—a subject sadly neglected, 
as the early sufferings of so many testify—and 
it is to be feared that elementary physiology 
does not yet receive the attention, both in our 
public and private schools, which its great im- 
portance deserves. But in the sphere of morals, 
beyond the general duty of truthfulness, there 
is not much regular or systematic training. 
How few persons are duly alive to the radical 
and fatal vice of selfishness, or seek to check 
in themselves or in the young this dan- 
gerous tendency, which assumes so many 
forms and manifestations. Yet selfishness, 
in some shape, is at the root of most of 
our miseries and mishaps, whether personal or 
social; and much of the dignity and beauty, of 
the peace, the usefulness and the happiness of 
life depends on the spirit and the habit of un- 
selfishness—not thinking too much of ourselves, 
our position, interests, or gratification; more 
pleased to give than to receive; ready to take 
the lowest place if others are to benefit, and 
finding the most genuine and lasting joy in doing 
good. T’o such as are seeking to make this 
spirit the pervading influence of the home or 
the school Mrs. Bray’s book will be invala- 
able; it supplies a want that has been long felt, 
for the manuals, the sermons to children or 
the other aids we have had to convey easy 
moral lessons to our young people have not been 
sufficiently attractive; they have been prepared 
by men probably earnest and excellent, but not 
gifted with the peculiar sympathy or the spiri- 
tual genius fitted to interest and attract chil- 
dren, This tender childlike sympathetic 
quality we take to be the characteristic of 
the work before us, and hence its’ simple 
nameless charm. We have seen no treatise on 
morality, whether elementary or otherwise, that 
is charged with richer lessons of wisdom and 
goodness, all the more winning, because entirely 
without pretension; only easy lessons for the 
home and the school, and happy the young 
people whose lives and characters may be 
moulded by their teaching. 

The book is divided into two parts, each part 
again consists of so many chapters, with the 
headings: —“ We Cannot Exist Alone,” “Lifeand 
Love,” “Home and Love,” “ Home and Duty,” 
“The Morning of Life,” “ Reverence,” “ Social 
Duty,” “Honest Work,” “ Patriotism,” “The 
Good that Conquers Hvil,”’ &e. 

We give the third chapter, “ Home and Love,” 
that our readers may be able to judge for 
themselves :— 

“‘ Without hearts there is no home.” 

The world which the child first lives in is his 
home. Father, mother, brothers and sisters form 
the small community among which our minds first 
begin to grow. There the feelings first plant them- 
selves, and there the habits are first formed which 
make us what we are for the rest of our lives. 

The very name of home has a pleasant sound. 
If you go out into the streets the people pass by 
you, and do not notice you; they do not care to 
know who you are, nor where you are going. 
Therefore to be ‘‘turned out into the streets” is 
a terrible thing for a little child, it is worse than 
being left alone. But directly you enter the door 
of your own home, you are spoken to by your 
name; you are asked where you have been, per- 
haps food has been preparing for you, and some- 
body has been thinking of you while you were 
away. Youare safe in the midst of others who 
care for you. 

For, as it is natural for the mother to love her 
child, so it is natural for the members of a family 
to love one anotner. They all dwell together in 
one house and sleep under the same roof, If one 
of them is made happy all are glad, if one of them 
is sick or in trouble all are sad, and this union and 
sympathy in all things make them very dear to one 
another. Evenif you could live alone you could 
not be happy alone. Think what makes the plea- 
sure of every day. It is the talking together, the 
playing or walking together, the seeing things 
together, the eating together, the learning together. 
“ Gome and play with me,” “come and talk to me,” 
‘** come and sit by me,” is the constant entreaty of 


a solitary child. Companionship is what all desire, 

Sometimes, however, evil things enter into a 
house, which turn all the family union and pleasure 
into bitterness. Look at that pretty house, which 
stands in the midst of trees where little birds are 
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chirping and feeding their young ones. That house 
ought to be a pleasant home for children. But it 
is haunted by an evil spirit called Selfishness, which 
has a brood of ugly offspring that darken the house 
by their presence, 

One of this brood, called Idleness, has just been 
making mischief. The children rose late in the 
morning because they were idle. They were not 
too idle to eat their breakfast, but they were too 
idle to do any work. They refused to help their 
mother with her household affairs; they refused to 
do any lessons; they lounged about and yawned. 
If some of them tried to shake off the eyil spirit, 
and to set about some useful work, the idle ones 
disturbed and interrupted them. 

Then swiftly another of the selfish brood flew in 
among them, called Ill-temper, and the children be- 
gan to quarrel. Through the open window you may 
hear the strife growing louder and hotter. “ Don’t 
do that!” ‘“Ishall!” ‘You shan’t!” ‘You shan’t 
have my picture book,” cries a little voice. ‘I 
will,” says a bigger one, Then comes Tyranny to 
help the big boy, who caffs his little sister, snatches 
her book from her, and tears the leaves in the rough 
pull he gives it. Then the little girl cries, and in 
comes the mother to see what is the matter, ‘He 
has taken my book and torn it,” sobs the little girl. 
‘‘ Never mind,” says the mother, who is not a wise 
mother, “his father shall whip him for it when he 
comes home.” ‘I didn’t tear her book,” shouts the 
big boy; “she tore it herself.” For the two ugliest 
imps of all the book have just now mingled with 
the others, Falsehood and Cowardice. 

Many other odious habits and dispositions are the 
offspring of selfishness. Greediness comes in at 
meal-times. Covetousness, which desires to take 
all, but to give nothing. Obstinacy, which will have 
its own way, whether the way is good or not. Ro- 
venge, which returns evil for evil, and so multiplies 
the evil; and all these selfish spirits are like in- 
fectious diseases, and spread from one child to 
another, so that the bad temper of one will some- 
times make everybody in a household bad tempered. 
Not only are these diseases of the mind and temper 
infectious, but they grow apace if left to riot in the 
disposition unchecked ; and as the child grows up 
into the man they willeat the heart out of the cha- 
racter as the worm eats the heart out of blossom and 
fruit. 

Now let us chase away the spirit of Selfishness 
from that pretty house among the trees, and let the 
sweet spirit of love take possession, and there will 
be sunshine within, pleasanter and brighter even 
than the sunshine outside. 


Short Notices. 


A Discourse on Christian Unitarianism. By 
James Taplin. 

The venerable minister of Kingswood Chapel, 
near Birmingham, after a ministry of sixty-five 
years, continues, and we hope will continue for 
some years more, to lift up his voice on behalf of 
the religious faith to which he has borne life-long 
testimony, and in emphatic protest against the 
unscriptural corruptions which obscure the wor- 
ship of the only God. Affirmative preaching is 
no doubt the best mode of promoting the re- 
ligious life of a congregation; but there are 
times when controversial and doctrinal preachin g 
of the old type is needed, and will continue to be 
needed as long as ancient errors are preached in 
thousand of churches and chapels, as if they are 
unquestioned truths. Mr. Taplin’s discourse is 
a clear and valuable argument, showing unfailing 
power of reasoning, and a wide range of Biblical 
and ecclesiastical reading. Most of our readers 
are very familiar with the controversy, but such 
sermons are still useful for the young, and 
especially for those who are inquiring or have 
lately joined our churches from other com- 
munions. An appendix contains the following 
interesting notes respecting two well-known Uni- 
tarlans :— 

Among my numerous publications, many of 
which are now out of print, I quote from one 
which appeared forty-five years ago, containing an 
account of several distinguished clergymen who 
seceded from the Episcopal Church, and embraced 
Unitarian Christianity from studying the New 
Testament in the Original Greck. Among these, 
a faithful and much endeared friend, now no more, 
the Rey. Robert Gibson, B.A., of Cambridge Uni- 
versity, and subsequently of Fifield Rectory, Essex, 
where he lived for some years, much beloved by his 
parishioners for his piety and henevolence, On 
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quitting the Church he retired to a small cottage, 
which is still to be seen, at Seaton, on the coast of 
Devonshire, where he devoted his days to the 
earnest study of the Greek Scriptures. He was in- 
troduced to me by a friend at his own request, and 
after a few hours’ conversation on general theology 
he soon revealed himself by quoting the sentiment, 
“ Veritas nihil veretur nisi abscondi,” and assured 
me that he was constrained to abandon his ortho- 
dox opinions, and to avow with Paul, ‘‘ To us there 
is but one God, even the Father,” in which faith he 
lived, and died in peace and hope. But the most 
remarkable circumstance of this kind I experienced 
during my residence in Jersey. 

Captain Edwards, a military officer, who had 
distinguished himself at the battle of Waterloo, 
when returning home with his troops, and entering 
Canterbury Barracks, his horse fell and threw him 
on the scabbard of his sword, injuring his spine. 
So serious was the accident that he was obliged to 
sell out and retire into private life. He took up his 
residence in Jersey, where his intellectual culture 
and social disposition drew around him a large 
circle of friends. - Unable to walk, he devoted him- 
self to the study of religion. By reading the New 
Testament, Griesbach’s edition of the Greek 
original, and comparing it with the text of the 
Common Version and with the doctrines of the 
Common Prayer Book, he became a Christian Unit- 
arian. Having these books daily on his table, a 
friend asked him what his theological opinions 
were. He replied that they were peculiar to him- 
self, and declined to divulge them, which increased 
his friend’s curiosity, and pressing him continually 
on the subject, he at last replied, “I find many de- 
fects in the common English version; and as to 
the Prayer Book, its creed could never have been 
taken from the New Testament, for we there read 
that Christ and his Apostles worshipped one God 
and one God only, whereas the Prayer Book bids us 
worship three, ‘ unity in trinity and the trinity in 
unity.’ Ihaveread the Scriptures most attentively, 
but I can find no such language there, or anything 
leading to it.” His friend replied, ‘You are a 
Unitarian.” ‘Are there any such people in exis- 
tence?” said the captain. “Yes,” replied his 
friend, ‘‘ there is a Society of Unitarian Christians 
in the island, supported by Admiral Gifford.” 
Having expressed a desire to see and converse with 
the admiral, an interview took place, and on the 
following day I accompanied him to call on Captain 
Edwards, and from that time till his death I visited 
him continually, reading with him from Griesbach, 
by the study of which he was confirmed in the 
faith of Christian Untarianism, assuring me that 
if he had not learnt Christianity by a careful study 
of the Scriptures from Griesbach’s text, he must 
have renounced it and died an unbeliever. ‘I now 
rejoice,” he said, ‘that I can revere Christ as the 
author and finisher of my faith, and the teacher of 
the most precious hopes, inspiring me with comfort 
in my long affliction.” I was at his bed-side when 
death came upon hfm, His end was peace. The 
few that were present joined me in saying, “ The 
same shail be called great in the kingdom of 
Heaven.” 


Che Magazines. 


Good Words continues Mr. Charles Gibbon’s 
spirited tale of Scotch life, ‘‘The Golden Shatt,” 
and Mr. Anthony Trollope’s ‘ Kept’in the Dark,” 
which seems poor and thin. Mr. J. G. Bertram 
gives an illustrated account of ‘‘ The Scottish Her- 
ring Fishery ;” and Mr. C. Blatherwick, under Ly 
heading ‘‘ Between Two Waters,” describes an 
artist’s holiday in the Pyrenees in a very lively 
style, with some amusing illustrations. The Rey, 
H. R. Haweis has an enthusiastic sketch of “ Gari- 
baldi” and his remarkable career, partly founded 
upon personal observation and impressions at Na- 
ples at the time of the flight of the King and the 
siege of Capua, ‘‘ Farewell to Fuinary ” is a most 
interesting account, by the editor, of his relative, Dr. 
John Macleod of Morven, a remarkable Highland 
minister, who died last May, after a ministry of fifty- 
eight years. The Rey, Harry Jones contributes 
some interesting ‘Notes on Ancient Egypt ;” and 
the only other article of note is Professor Robert- 
son Smith’s, on ‘The Place of the Old Testament 
in the Christian Church.” The following passage 
will serve to show the tone of this admirable paper ;— 

There are two ways in which one may conve- 
niently realise for one’s self in a concrete way what 
the Old Testament was to the Medimwyal Church, 
One of these is to take up any of the received com- | 
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mentaries of these ages—say the Glossa Ordinaria, 
a sort of catena of Patristic exegesis, which was 
very largely used throughout the Western Church, 
The expositions are often ingenious, and sometimes 
display a vein of not unattractive fancy, but the 
general effect is one of hopeless confusion, There 
is no attempt to find any clear consecutive line of 
thought in the Old Testament books, Everything 
is fragmentary, and the expositor is habitually con- 
tent to attach to each text some lesson coinciding 
with received theological doctrine, without asking 
himself whether he could have got the doctrine out 
of the text had he not known it before....,. A 
more impressive view of the place of the Old Testa- 
ment in the Mediaeval Church may, however, be got 
in another way, by studying the choice of Old Tes- 
tament lessons in the Service Books of the West. 
The allegorical interpretation, which in the exegeti- 
cal works of the Patristic and Medisval doctors so 
constantly repels us by its unreality and manifest 
want of scientific value, produces a very different 
impression when we meet it in the service of the 
Mass or the hymns of the Latin Church, If it is 
difficult to understand how it could ever have satis- 
fied a soberjintellect, it is easy’to sympathise with the 
profound influence which it exerted on the devo- 
tional imagination, lifting the whole realm of reli- 
gious contemplation far above the world of common 
reality into a magic wonderland, where the heavenly 
temple rose like some vast cathedral in whose 
darkened aisles and shadowy chapels every stone 
was carved with symbols full of meaning, and 
every window shone with pictures of divine beauty. 
All this, however, brought men no nearer to the 
true understanding of the Old Testament religion, 
which was, in fact,'the very opposite of the fantastic 
thing which Medicval imagination painted it, not a 
system of mysterious and half-comprehended types, 
but a plain and practical religion of daily life ad- 
dressed to one of the most matter-of-fact nations 
that ever existed ; it left no room for substantial 
progress in Biblical study, and so the Church went 
on, not approaching a better understanding of the 
pre-Christian dispensation as a whole, still using 
the Old Testament as a symbol or poetical picture 
of the Church in its Medisyal organisation, with its 
hierarchy and its magical sacraments, and so basing 
practical theories upon it, especially in the sphere 
of Church office and Church government, yet never, 
down to the time of the Reformation, getting rid of 
the two great fallacies of the allegorical interpreta- 
tion and the doctrine of the new law, 


The Journal of the National Indian Association 
opens with the recent valuable address of Mr. 
Roper Lethbridge, C.1.E., late Press Commissioner 
in India, on “ High Education in India.” This, 
with the discussion that followed, in which we 
observe our friend the Rev. C, H. A. Dall, of Cal- 
cutta, now on a visit to this country, took part, 
occupies the greater part of the present number, 
and leaves room only for the continuation of the 
story by Tekchand Thakur, illustrating Indian 
life, and an article entitled ‘An Englishman in 
India,” by Mr. E. J. Khory, a Parsi gentleman of 
Bombay. The essayist dwelt in the greater part of 
his paper on the less favourable features of the 
English character, but in concluding he took “a 
hasty review of the benefits which the natives of 
India have, up to this time, derived from the stay 
of an Englishman in India.” He has suppressed 
suttee, infanticide, the Juggernaut sacrifices, the 
Thugs, and many other barbarities. He has almost 
succeeded in driving away ignorance ; he has spread 
English education through the length and breadth 
of India, He has introduced railways, the tele- 
graph, steam power, the press, and the gaslight, 
His stay has chased away anarchy and despotism 
from India. He has made ignorance, indolence 
and superstition slowly give way to education, 
energy, intellect and truth. He is patiently 
evolving the social and political regeneration of 
India, And yet (says Mr, Khory) ‘many self- 
constituted Indian patriots always come forward, 
raising an uproar that Englishmen have nothing to 
do with India, and that the people ought to be left 
alone to rule over their own country.” It is 
pleasant to find that Mr. Khory is not one of these 
so-called patriots, and that he expresses his “ex- 
treme gratification that, notwithstanding all 
clamours for self-government, and cries for the 
redress of many imaginary grievances, a greater part 
of the educated, intelligent and sensible popu- 
lation of India has already begun to perceive in 
England, not the money-grubber, not the blood- 
sucker, not the tyrant, but the nourisher, the pro- 
tector, and, above all, the benefactor,” 
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THE INQUIKER. 


The Sunday Review for the current quarter con- 
tains chiefly official reports of the excellent address 
by the President, Viscount Powerscourt, of the 
Second National Conference, held on the 17th of 
May, and the Seventh Annual Meeting of the Society, 
held on the 19th of May, and also of the Debate in 
the House of Commons on the proposed extension 
of Sunday opening. In the Conference we observe 
*among the speakers the names of our friends Dr. 
W. B. Carpenter, Mr. G. Courtauld, M.P., the Rev. 
M. C, Gascoigne, of Deptford, and Mr. James Solly, 
J.P., of Tipton. 

Cassell’s Family Magazine [continues the two 
serial stories, ‘‘No Proof” and ‘ Was it Wise to 
Change?” and among other articles of a bright and 
interesting character are, ‘‘ Crawley Down and its 
Neighbourhood,” a charming sketch of a retired 
nook in Sussex; ‘In an Old Oak Workshop,” an 
illustrated account of old furniture; “A Stroll 
through the Parliamentary Lobby,” a lively de- 
scription of the people to be found there; ‘‘ How to 
Choose a Pair of Spectacles,” in which Dr. Litton 
Forbes gives information needed by most people 
past fifty; ‘‘Milk asa Curative Agent,” in which 
“the Family Doctor” sings the praises of what 
some people style “ the lacteal fluid ; ” ‘‘ The Violin 
for Girls,”” who may handle it very gracefully; 
‘‘ How they make Beads,” an instructive illustrated 
article; and ‘‘ Reporters and their Work,” a slight 
paper, from which we, at least, learn nothing. 

The Magazine of Art has for its frontispiece the 
fine picture entitled ‘‘The Heir Presumptive,” by 
an American artist, Mr. George Boughton, A.R.A., 
which was exhibited at the Academy. The first 
paper is a biographical account of Mr. Boughton, 
with a portrait and engraving of two of his works, by 
Alice Meynell. Among the other contributions, 
some containing admirable engravings of pictures 
in the Academy and Grosvenor of this year, are 
‘‘ Japanese and Chinese Bronzes,’ by George 
Wallis ; “‘ After the Herring,” a lively account of 
a profitable trade, with good illustrations by Aaron 
Watson; “The Salon of 1882,” by J. Forbes- 
Robertson ; ‘‘ Canterbury Cathedral,” by the Rev. 
Professor Bonney, with six admirable drawings by 
G. L. Seymour ; and “‘ Van Dyck,” with seven en- 
gravings of his etchings and studies. 

The Sunday Magazine opens with a continuation 
of Mr. George Macdonald’s serial tale ‘“‘ Weighed 
and Wanting.” ‘The ubiquitous and never-resting 
naturalist, the Rev. J. G. Wood, contributes one of 
his popular scientific articles on ‘‘ Homes under the 
Sea.” Among other papers are ‘‘The Childhood 
and Youth of a Slave,” founded on the recent auto- 
biography of Frederick Douglass ; “ Japan at Home 
and Church,” an illustrated sketch of Eastern travel, 
by Ralli Stenning; ‘“‘ King Roy,” a story for the 
young, by L. T. Meade; and the always excellent 
“« Sunday Evenings with the Children,” by the Rey. 
B, Waugh, 


——————_» ——- 


Piterary Hotes. 


Tr is now stated that the authorised Life of Long- 
fellow will be written by his brother, the Rev, 
Samuel Longfellow, who has resigned his pastoral 
charge in Germantown, Pennsylvania, and come to 
live with the poet’s daughters. 

An article on ‘Personal Recollections about 
Garibaldi,” by Karl Blind, will appear in the next 
number of Fraser. 

Mr. E. Maenusson, of the University Library, 
Cambridge, has nearly completed his long-expected 
edition of the ‘‘ Saga of Thomas 4 Becket” in the 
Rolls Series, which will establish several points of 
great interest and novelty. 

M. Renan’s book on the Ecclesiastes has been 
placed on the Index. 

Tur journals kept by the late Mr. Nassau W. 
Senior during his residence in Egypt in the winter 
and spring 1855-56 will shortly be published. Al- 
though the events are past and the situation is 
shanged, these journals may certainly be expected 
to add to our knowledge of individuals at a junc- 
ture which contributed much to the making of sub- 
sequent history. 

Mr. Frovupe, one of the Honorary Fellows of 
the Royal Historical Society, has been selected by 
the Council for the new class of Emeritus Fellows, 
which is limited to two in each year. 

Mr. Cuartes Darwin,.a kinsman of the late dis- 
tinguished naturalist, has been appointed manager 
of the Yorkshire Post (published at Leeds); and 
Mr. Charles Pebody, of the Bristol Times and 
Mirror, who lately wrote a volume in “ Cassell’s 
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Men who have made It,” has been appointed editor 
of the same important daily newspaper. 

Tue Holy Synod of the Russian Church has re- 
cently adopted a resolution to authorise a transla- 
tion of the Bible and of a portion of the liturgy 
into Livonian, and also into Esthonian. This resolve 
is said to be not unconnected with the sympathy that 
the Government has begun to show towards the 
nationalist or Finnish movement in the Baltic Pro- 
vinces, 

A NEWLY-DiscovERED “ Fourth of July Oration,” 
delivered by Daniel Webster in 1802, when he was 
twenty years of age, has been published by Messrs. 
A. Villiers and Co., of Boston. 

Entomonogists may be glad to know that Mr. 
Grote, president of the New York Entomological 
Club, has written an essay on the Noctuidaw of 
North America, with coloured illustrations of some 
forty-five species, which will be published in this 
country by Mr, Van Voorst. 

An unfinished work of Kant, never before 
printed, is to appear in the Altpreussische Monats- 
schrift. 

THE journals kept by the late Mr. Nassau W. 
Senior during his residence in Egypt in the winter 
and spring 1855-56 will shortly be published, Al- 
though the events are past and the situation is 
changed, these journals may certainly be expected 
to add to our knowledge of individuals at a juncture 
which contributed much to the making of subse- 
quent history. 

Tue August number of the Atlantic Monthly has 
a portrait of Emerson, engraved on steel, which is 
thought by the family to be the best. 

M. Renan will after his return from the East 
publish a translation of the Psalms. 

Tue family of the late George Henry Lewes have 
presented the philosophical and scientific portions 
(over 2,000 volumes) of his library to Dr. Williams’s 
Trustees in order that the books may be available 
to special students at the library in Grafton-street. 
The only condition attaching to the generous gift 
is that the books be arranged on distinct shelves, 
and that each volume bear some record that it 
formed a part of the ‘‘George Henry Lewes 
Library.” 

The British Museum has lately received from the 
neighbourhood of Babylon three beautiful boundary 
stones covered all over with inscriptions, hiero- 
glyphs (those generally considered as zodiacal 
signs), and very nice human figures. The first 
stone bears the name of Meli-sikhu, King of Baby- 
lon (whose name is contained in the list of kings 
discovered by Mr. T. G. Pinches), who ruled about 
1175 s.c. The second is dated in the fifth year 
of Nabu-kain-abli, King -of Babylon, whose name 
has not yet been found either in the cuneiform 
documents or the classics, but by the style of 
writing his reign ought to be placed at the begin- 
ning of the seventeenth century 3.0. 
are the image of the king and that of Ziria, to 
whom the estate was ’granted, The third stone is 
more interesting; it has been engraved with great 
care, and one side is entirely covered with the so- 
called zodiacal signs. We understand this care 
when we learn from the inscription that the stone 
was set up by order of Nebuchadnezzar, as a me- 
morial of the taking back of a piece of land from 
the Hlamites and its restoration to the country of 
Akkad. 


Kineswoop, NEAR BrrmincHam,—The anniversary 
school services were held in this ancient chapel on 
Sunday last, when two effective and appropriate 
sermons were preached by the Rev. A, Chalmers, 
of Wakefield. The collection in the morning, 
when the attendance was not so good as usual on 
account of the rain, amounted to nearly £40. In 
the evening the chapel was crowded in_every part, 
and the collection amounted to about £16. The 
singing of the children, to which part of the devo- 
tional services great attention is paid, was very 
effective. 


Tur Sunpay Socrmry.—On Sunday last (July- 


23rd) a large party of members of the Sunday 
Society, by permission of his Grace the Duke of 
Wellington, visited Apsley House, and were shown 
the historical paintings and other works of art in 
the Waterloo Gallery, the museum, &c. Between 
3,000 and 4,000 people visited the Royal Albert 
Hall during the afternoon. The last of the organ 
recitals arranged by the council of the Royal Albert 
Hall will take place on Sunday next, tickets for 
which may be had by sending stamped and ad- 
dressed envelope to Mark H, Judge, 8, Park-place 
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On this stone. 


Our Contemporaries. 


THE SALVATION ARMY. 
The Echo writes :—- 


The Dean of Wells has addressed a letter to the 
chief of the Salvation Army, with the evidext de- 
sign of promoting an Hirenicon between the Army 
and the Church. ‘ General” Booth, in a brief 
but courteous reply, evades binding himself and his 
followers to any conditions, This might have been 
expected from the first. Eminent ecclesiastics are 
anxious to control the movement in the interests of 
the Church ; the leaders of the Army are anxious 
to secure the sympathy which is sure to bring mate- 
rialaid. Each are anxious to use each, In this 
game of skill “ General” Booth has, up to the pre- 
sent time, proved the more successful player. We 
can understand the solicitude of the bishops; they 
are profoundly impressed with the folly of the pre- 
lates of the last century who drove the Methodists 
out of the Church. But they fail to recognise the 
fact that the leaders of the Methodist revival of 
the eighteenth century were by birth and education 
loyal Churchmen, which the Salvation Army leaders 
are not. Whitfield and the Wesleys were Oxford 
men, and the latter, at least, never cast off altogether 
the teachings of their youth. ‘ General” Booth 
and his family, on the other hand, grew up in the 
midst of a Democratic offshoot of the older Me- 
thodism. With them the sacerdotal assumptions of 
the clergy have far less weight than they had with 
the Wesleys, and by their less instructed followers 
such assumptions would not be tolerated for a 
moment. The sooner the dignitaries of the Church 
of England abandon the dream of absorbing the 
Salvation Army the better for their own comfort 
and usefulness, They may learn something from 
its mode of operation, they may with advantage to 
themselves recognise the good it is effecting, but 
absorption is almost impossible, Disestablishment 
being now an open question within the Church 
itself, there are really more points of agreement 
between the Church and the older Nonconformist 
bodies than between the Church and the Salvation 
Army, Fraternal feeling is desirable, but absorp- 
tion is simply impossible: 


AMERICAN D.D.’s. 


The New York Christian Union (Henry 
Ward Beecher’s paper) writes :— 


Now is the season when college honours blossom, 
and men before unknown have greatness thrust 
upon them by high-schools and low-schools, 
chartered with the name of college in multitu dinous 
country villages from the Atlantic to the Pacific 
coast, and from Maine to the Gulf of Mexico. It 
is a worthy beneficence that founds colleges; it is a 
worthy enterprise that is ambitious to equip every 
State with collegiate institutions. But it would be 
a worthy self-restraint which should decline for 
them the privilege of granting honorary degrees. 
As it is, every college in the land—and there are, 
we believe, over three hundred—has this right, and 
most of them exercise it. As a consequence, 
Doctors of Divinity are almost as plenty in this 
Republic as colonels, and the one title means 
almost as little as the other. Degrees are 
created by the hundred every year: and to be 
without one is now rather more distinction than 
to possess one. No one knows where the degree 
comes from, or what its value, or what it cost. 
Ministers of not even a local reputation have been 
known to apply to their Alma Mater, much as a 
cross-road politician applies for a post-office, send- 
ing in a petition for the title with a list of indorsers 
who certify that he is worthy to receive it. It is 
currently, though we trust slanderously, reported 
that the degree is sometimes sold in open market. 
For this state of things there are three remedies 
possible, The most radical would be the best ; it 
is therefore the least likely to be adopted. Abolish 
by common consent all honorary titles. Recognise 
no title that does not indicate an office. This 
is Republican, and it is also New Testament 
simplicity. We have abolished ail titles from the 
State, why should they remain in the Church? 
Why D.D. when we have no Legion of Honour? 
The word Rabbi means Doctor; be ye not called 
Rabbi, means, be ye not called Doctors of Divinity. 
Why not read this precept literally and act upon it ? 
But of course weshall not. The next best remedy 
would be to make our honours honourable. In 
England only universities can grant degrees; and 
there are but five universities. English degrees, 
therefore, mean something. If the American col- 
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leges would make common cause they could put an 
end to this multiplication of meaningless initials. 
If Harvard, Yale, Amherst, Princeton, and Ann 
Arbor would agree to appoint a commission of five 
scholarly men to grant all honorary degrzes, or 
make nominations without which these colleges 
would not grant them, all other colleges would 
perforce have to join the combination; and 
degrees granted by one degree-granting body, act- 
ing for the whole body of American colleges, would 
really mean something. D.D. would not always 
have an interrogation mark written after it, if it 
were written by such a body. The last remedy is 
the poorest of all, and is, therefore, likely to be the 
one applied. D.D. is growing so common and so 
meaningless that it has almost ceased to be an 
honorary degree. When it ceases to be an honorary 
degree at all it will cease to be prized ; and so this 
curious appetite for this harmless and useless initial 
will cure itself. Meanwhile, the remedy is a dis- 
tressing one; and it is a pity that American 
scholars could not combine in applying a better 
one, 


M. RENAN’S “‘ ECCLESIASTES.” 


The Christian World, in an article on M. 
Renan’s new translation of the book of Ec- 
clesiastes (with a commentary), which has been 
placed in the “ Index ”—writes as follows :— 


There is something amusing, if the subject ad- 
mitted such a treatment, in the “cocksure” 
manner of M. Renan. He has as scant respect for 
the Ewalds and Hitzigs of German scholarship as 
for the old divines of the traditional school. He 
laughs at their compromises as much as at the dog- 
matic conclusions of the old school, and for plain 
people who do not profess to see by the inner light 
of subjective criticism the one conclusion is as good 
as the other. There is one remark, however, 
which M. Renan makes at the opening of his 
introduction, on which he throws a flood of light 
on the sceptical temper in general, and on his own 
case in particular.. ‘‘If the writer,” he observes, 
“has passed through a phase of scepticism without 
finally settling down into it, he bears at least the 
scars of this conflict to the end.” “As for scep- 
ticism,” he add, ‘‘as a settled state of mind, one 
is never converted out of it; one rather hardens 
into it even by the very efforts which we make to 
work ourselves clear of it. Even when we seem 
to be conyalescent, if is only as a man recovers 
from an attack of fever, which admits of many 
relapses, and to the last never quite relaxes its hold 
of the sufferer.” Was M. Renan, in describing 
thus the ideal Solomon, the author of Koheleth, 
thinking of himself? It certainly looks like it. 
Judge him as we may—and he certainly has some 
fine qualities—he hag not escaped that Voltairean 
temper of persiflage which seems to haunt 
Frenchmen of the negative school. They 
have wit, and grace and polish, but we miss 
that grand seriousness, that earnestness to get to 
the bottom of the question, whatever it may lead 
to, which characterises German scholars even of 
the extreme Left. M. Renan compares the writer 
of Koheleth to a modern Jew of the type of Henri 
Heine, and the comparison is an apt one. But 
Heine, though German by birth, was French by 
adoption and sympathy, and we detect in M. Renan 
precisely this Heine temper of banter and trifling 
with serious subjects. ‘ Vanity of vanities—all ig 
vanity: ” this is the key note of modern Pessimism, 
and ingenious critics like Mr. Sully have set down 
the author of Koheleth as the father of the school 
whose modern representatives are Leopardi, 
Schopenhauer, and Hartmann. This may be a 
true account of the philosopy of despair; it may be 
as old as the reputed Solomon, and the inquiry as 
Mr. Sully treats it, is well worthy of discussion, 
But the light and off-hand criticism of M. Renan 
rather repels us. He is as dogmatic in his negatives 
as the old school were in their affirmations, and 
with quite as little support on the solid ground of 
verified fact. He may smile at the fears of the 
Church of Rome, at her feeble way of putting down 
inquiry by placing a “‘sentinel on men’s thoughts.” 
The more excellent way is to attend to Milton’s 
golden saying, that ‘‘ truth iscompared in Scripture 
to a streaming fountain : if her waters flow not in 
perpetual progression, they sinken into a muddy 
pool of conformity and tradition. A man may be 
a heretic in the truth, and if he believes things 
only because his pastor says so, or the assembly so 
determines, without knowing other reason, though 
his belief be true, yet the very truth he holds be- 
comes his heresy.” This is to put the question in 


its right light, and if we attend to this one canon 
of certitude we may stand between the “Index” 
and M. Renan as the Apostle did on Mars Hill, be- 
tween Stoics and Epicureans, 


PULPIT SERVICE. 


The Liberal (Brahmo Somaj) has the follow- 
ing article, which is just as applicable to our 
own Churches as to the Brahmo Somaj :— 


We must say we do not regret the -practice of 
extempore service and sermon existing in the 
Brahmo Somaj. This is calculated to keep alive 
those devotional impulses without which divine 
service is likely to become dull and dead. But 
there is a word or two to be said on the subject of 
oral sermons. It is a most difficult thing to keep 
in a fixed state the attention of a Jarge number of 
men by a long discourse when more than half the 
service is over. But the man who acts as minister 
ought surely to feel that he is responsible, so far as 
it lies in the manner and matter of his speech, for 
the deyoutness of his congregation. This respon- 
sibility is best discharged by forgetting the manner 
in the matter. It is the pulpit that speaks, the 
minister is forgotten in his function. If it is the 
speech that attracts or obstructs the people that 
congregation is sure to melt away. If itis the sub- 
stance that draws, the p¢ople so drawn will make 
a solid body upon whom the rain and storm of 
opposition will beat in vain, The best test of the 
character of a sermon is the minister himself. A 
true sermon benefitteth the speaker more than any 
body else in the congregation. When the minister 
descends from the pulpit with an*empty unprofited 
heart, he may rest assured that his flock returns 
home unfed and empty also. The minister must 
be able to place his theme most plainly and 
unmistakably before his congregation. His own 
subject, and every part of it, must be most 
clear to himself. When his own conviction 
is clear, and his object plain, impulse most un- 
doubtedly comes from the spirit within to help 
him. But if his own mind is confounded, his 
discourse becomes a worse confusion. The minister 
should therefore seek guidance in prayer from God 
as to what he will say, and that his own faith may 
be ripe and clear. To conduct public service is 
one of the most solemn duties that a man can 
undertake. If he says anything that he ought not 
to say, all the people who hear him will be misled, 
and will one day call him to account. If he does 
not say anything that he ought to say, his omission 
will compromise the character of his church. The 
words, the voice, the bearing, the attitude will all 
go to form the character of the congregation, The 
sermon, therefore, which contains the pith of the 
whole service, ought to be taken care of above all 
things. The minister is the church embodied, all 
the principles of the congregation are for the time 
reflected upon him. His impulses scatter up 
among God’s household, his words feed God’s 
people. Let him, therefore, awake to the solemnity 
of his charge, and take heed of what he says. An 
extempore service is even a more serious thing than 
a written service. Because in that the words at 
least are another’s. But when a man depends upon 
God for every word that he utters, his voice ought 
to be the breath of Him who calleth each man to 
his work, who rewardeth the faithful by giving an 
increased measure of spirit, and punisheth the un- 
faithful by taking away even the little they have. 


EMBERSON’S INFLUENCE, 

The Nonconformist thinks that the positive 
side of Emerson’s teaching, that which asserts 
the unity of all law and life, the universality of 
spiritual law, is much vaster and more enduring 
than the negative side of his influence :— 


Here we think his influence has in many respects 
been valuable, even among those who do not follow 
him in repudiating a Gospel of facts and a Personal 
Ruler of the universe. For while the truth that 
God is personal is essential as a basis for revelation 
and theology, yet the tendency of Christian teachers 
has been to forget the impersonal aspect of Divine 
truth, and to resolve spiritual law into the expres- 
sion of personal will. And it is too often supposed 
that those who realise and enforce the eternal and 
inherent power of great spiritual laws are falling 
into some bottomless quagmire of Emersonian 
mysticism, and will soon lose historic faith alto- 
gether, For our own part, we are at a loss to 
understand why a Christian teacher should not be 
profoundly transcendental and distinctly personal 
at the same time ; why we should find it necessary 
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Christianity, in order to accept all the wealth of 
mystic wisdom that Emerson uttered. For Emer- 
son had some of the best qualities of the mystics, 
and we have referred to the great mystic writers 
as his most cherished teachers. From them 
he learnt to see the divinity of man—he did not 
learn from Christianity to see the humanity of God. 
These two contrasted sides of one truth became an- 
tagonistic in his mind. It is for the Church of the 
future to bring them together in full-orbed recon- 
ciliation, Emerson’s special teaching is the im- 
personality of God, and of the divine element in man 
and nature. We have said that this is a point of 
view that needs to be asserted. It is most sys- 
tematically lost sight of when the obverse truth is 
crystallised into the Swedenborgian dogma that 
Jesus is the one Eternal, only God and Father. We 
prefer to retain the grand divine impersonality to 
which Emerson offered all the homage of his rapt, 
musing spirit—a luminous and yital essence per- 
vading all things, and filling all nature, the home 
of all transcendental thought and speculation, the 
abysmal fountain of poetry and philosophy, while 
we retain all the homely simplicity of the story of 
Nazareth, and see the Eternal light of men clothed 
in human’ form. Some Orthodox admirers of 
Emerson were very anxious during the last years 
of his life to persuade themselves and others that 
Emerson had retreated from his negative position 
and recanted his scepticisms. It was not a wise 
suggestion, Imerson had his own thought to utter, 
and we would not have it unspoken, even though we 
must consent to accept it in its negative environ- 
ments. The vessel of truth tacks ; Emerson carried 
it to an extreme in one direction ; the theological 
teachers around him carried it to an equal extreme 
in another direction. Meanwhile, the education of 
humanity is forwarded by both extremes, and 
wisdom is justified of her children. 


DEISM AND THEISM. 


The Liberal, the able organ of the Brahmo 
Somaj of India, has the following article, defin- 
ing the essential distinction between these ety- 
mological synonymous words in a way which 
will, we hope, clear up a prevailing confusion of 
ideas :— 

It cannot be denied that the most rationalistic 
movements may have church organisation. Eyen 
the followers of Augustus Comte haye a so-called 
church. But the church of true Theism is a di- 
vintély-appointed body, headed and organised by the 
Spirit of God, and carried on by ministers and 
apostles who have received their commission from 
Heaven. Divine providence is daily present in that 
church, and guides all its functions, and directs all 
its operations. The constitution of such a church 
is developed out of its spiritual experiences, and 
formed along with its religion, The government of 
this church is carried on by the spirit of Divine jus- 
tice and love, Hvery man’s position is determined 
by his work, character and responsibility. The 
church of Deism is a society founded by the mutual 
Kept up 
under the plea of usefulness, and governed by rules, 
votes, committees, and other such agencies as 
govern all commercial, social, literary, or political 
movements. Men feel no calling from aboye, but 
are appointed, educated, paid and directed in their 
work. The rationalistic church means nothing 
more than a local habitation of certain opinions and 
social proceedings which may be devotional or other- 
wise, according to the wish of the chief men, 

Deism does not believe in inspiration. All duties 
and all devotions are the outcome of moral or intel- 
lectual reasoning combined with emotional excite- 
ment produced out of the ideas of propriety and 
impropriety previously acquired. Theism is the 
child of inspiration, It beholds God in spirit, and 
before his realised presence offers its devotions. It 
hears the voice of God in the soul in response to 
prayers, as well in the trials and duties of life. The 
theist walks by the direct and immediate command- 
ment of God. Theism believes that God speaks to 
his servants as much as he used to do in ancient 
times. It does not trust to reasoning, but in matters 
of spiritual necessity waits in prayer upon the living 
God who resolves all difficulties, and points out the 
plain course of duty which, while it is faithfully 
discharged, means and opportunities arise which 
are felt to be divinely suggested. 

Deism is negative, and delights in eriticisms of 
the doctrines of other churches. It is destructive, 
and is always loud in declaring what it does not be- 
lieve, because if it were to declare what it does. be- 
lieve, its catalogue of doctrines and number of fol- 
lowing would be execedingly small, Theism, on 
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the other hand, does not find time to criticise and 
destroy other men’s doctrines. It is occupied in 
stating and developing its own faith, in finding out 
the deep things of religion, of devotion, of character, 
faith, salvation, and holiness. It studies the doc- 
trines of all religions with the object of gathering 
from them everything that is excellent. It is all 
inclusive, and finds treasures of truth in other dis- 
‘pensations which God from time to time sent unto 
the world for the regeneration of mankind. But 
Deism being critical, is exclusive. Because, what- 
ever if cannot intellectually construe, it has to 
abandon. Theism, holding the equilibrium between 
reason, devotions, and faith, and being guided by 
the direct and living light of inspiration, discovers 
truth wherever if lies hidden. And, therefore, 
Theism enriches, and multiplies itself from the re- 
sources and lights of the whole world. 

Theism being positive is also popular. Deism 
being rationalistic is necessarily abstract and un- 
intelligible. Theism is popular because it has 
great personal centres in the prophets of the world. 
It can point to sainted and sanctified men as ex- 
amples of faith and righteousness. Its principles 
are clearly discernible in unmistakable personalities 
that shine in the history of the world, and in the 
hearts of the faithful. Deism, weak in faith, 
hesitates to trust in the great souls whom God sends 
among men to lead them aright. It has and can 
refer to no personal centres. It therefore ceases to 
be popular, and though by borrowing from the out- 
ward observances of the church of God, it may make 
a temporary display, the spirit not being present in 
these externals, they soon cease to draw the popular 
mind, and Deism dies inits cold, lifeless intellect- 
ualism. But Theism, from its eternal simplicity, 
can appeal to men through, all things, through 
their minds, through their senses, through their 
imagination, feelings, and all the different depart- 
ments of their nature. Sacraments and ceremonies 
can be used for temporary purposes in the theistic 
spirit. Signs and symbols can be used for a while 
in the genuine light of the eternal verities of faith. 
Theism can adapt itself to all understandings, to 
all conditions, to all trainings, tendencies, and 
tastes. Theism searches out all the resources, all 
the traditions, all the activities and aptitudes of 
human nature, and establishes its Kingdom on their 
foundation, while Deism operates upon the poor un- 
aided intellect alone, and starves itself in its 
isolation. 


UNITARIAN CHAPEL, BRIGHTON.—II. 

The Rev. Robert Ainslie [who commenced his 
ministry at Brighton in 1860, in succession to the 
Rey. J. P. Malleson] was, undoubtedly, in many re- 
spects, one of the most remarkable men that ever 
occupied the pulpit in Brighton; but, in order to 
form a just estimate of his career, it is necessary 
to take into account what he accomplished whilst 
in connection with orthodoxy; and whilst he was 
still in the full vigour of manhood. Mr. Ainslie 
held a very prominent position in London as a 
Congregational minister before he came to Brigh- 
ton ; he was Secretary of the Congregational Board 
of Education, and last, but by no means least, he 
was Secretary of the London City Mission for some 
years. During his connection with the Mission 
he made proposals for a very large distribution of 
the New Testament in London, and we believe that 
in consequence over a million volumes were des- 
patched so as to be delivered upon one particular 
day in districts where such a consignment had in 
all probability never been made before; the then 
Bishop of London co-operated with Mr. Ainslie in 
this great work, Another enterprise in which Mr. 
Ainslie was engaged whilst associated with the City 
Mission is too remarkable to be passed over, Pro- 
bably many persons may haye heard of the annual 
saturnalia known as Fairlop Fair, although there 
can be but few in respectable circles who have the 
faintest conception of the scenes which not only the 
fair itself, but the roads leading to it presented of 
drunken revelry and violence of various kinds. 
Mr. Ainslie was so impressed with the terrible 
nature of this annual infliction, that he resolved to 
take a staff of Missionaries to the Fair with him 
upon one occasion, with a view of supplying evi- 
dence as to the evils resulting from the gathering. 
The agents of the City Mission were, however, un- 
willing to do the kind of work suggested, and Mr. 
Ainslie with that inflexible will which characterised 
him, resolved to go himself, and fo find elsewhere 
men of similar temper to unite with him. The 
result was that Mr. Ainslie was succegsful in induc- 
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which, but for his brave perseverance, might haye 
continued to this day. There is something heroic 
in the story of the way in which Mr, Ainslie perilled 
his relations with the Congregational body, and 
because of which partly he ultimately left it—for 
it was through defending and protecting a gentle- 
man who was a stranger to him, but whom he re- 
garded as entirely innocent of a charge brought 
against him by some officials connected with the 
London Missionary Society. The gentleman in 
question was a returned missionary, and afterwards 
a minister in Londen, and Mr. Ainslie having once 
taken up the matter, carried it from court to court, 
paying all the expenses, which amounted to several 
thousand pounds, Facts such as these will serve 
to illustrate the strength of Mr, Ainslie’s convictions 
and the sacrifices he made to carry them out. 

As a student, the Rey. Robert Ainslie occupied a 
recognised and honourable position. His great work 
—a translation of Tischendorf’s Greek Text of the 
New Testament—will always remain as a monument 
of his industry and learning, Whilst engaged in the 
prosecution of this arduous labour Mr. AinsHe was 
accustomed always to rise at four in the morning to 
commence study. As to the work itself, competent 
critics have pronounced a most favourable verdict 
upon it. Some reviewers declared the translation 
to be superior to Dean Alford’s. The British 
Quarterly, in summing up a most flattering notice, 
said: ‘‘ The work done is scholarly, honest, reve- 
rent aud popular.” Another important work from 
Mr. Ainslie’s pen is ‘ The Peacemaker; or, the Re- 
ligion of Jesus Christ in His Own Words: Dedi- 
cated to all His Disciples”; in this volume every 
recorded word uttered by Jesus Christ is included, 
translated from Tischendorf’s Greek Text of the 
eighth Critical Edition of the Gospels. Amongst 
other works by Mr. Ainslie may be noticed a 
volume of discourses (thirty-four in number) de- 
livered at Christ Church, New-road, Brighton, dedi- 
cated to the Rev. Thomas Binney, and most favour- 
ably reviewed ; two editions of ‘‘ The Church Book,” 
containing services, the offices, and a collection of 
hymns and anthems, amounting to 456, to which 
volume was prefixed an essay containing a con- 
densed history of liturgies from the earliest times ; 
innumerable pamphlets, separate sermons, &c. 

The ‘Rey. Mr. Ainslie, long before he came to 
Brighton, had been accustomed to controversy, and 
was an able and fearless debater. In his capacity as 
Secretary of the Congregational Board of Education 
he had been engaged in contests upon great public 
questions, and had had large experience as Secretary 
of the City Mission in dealing with and controlling 
men of very varying classes of mind; it was no 
wonder, therefore, that although worn not a little 
with the “ heat and burden” of such a “ day” as 
he had passed through, his arrival made a stir in 
the intellectual life of Brighton. He had still a 
fine presence and a face indicative of great intel- 
lectual power and energy. The rev. gentleman had 
not been long in Brighton before his influence was 
felt in the church, and in the town generally. How 
deep or strong his attachment to Unitarianism 
really was there is no means of accurately discover- 
ing; since, whilst in Brighton, Mr. Ainslie, whether 
from policy or from conviction, adopted a line of 
conduct which was somewhat puzzling, and even 
anomalous. Mr. Stevens says, ‘‘ He was desirous of 
having everything connected with the chapel as 
ecclesiastical as possible, as I heard him once say, 
and it appeared that he wished to hide his Unit- 
arianism, as he was once known to have denied it 
when charged with it,” This must surely have been 
a misapprehension. Mr. Ainslie’s preaching and 
teaching may convey an impression of his belief in 
Trinitarianism, but the writer is assured, by one 
who had exceptional opportunities for ascertaining, 
that the rev. gentleman held views similar to those 
of Dr. Channing, and none who were acquainted 
with Mr.{Ainslie’s character and career would lightly 
charge him with denying his religious opinions. 

Be this as as it may, on Mr, Ainslie’s arrival in 
Brighton large congregations were soon attracted 
to the quiet and partly-filied chapel. The interior 
was improved and modernised ; the comfort of the 
congregation being considerably enhanced thereby. 
A new name was adopted for the chapel, which 
henceforth, instead of Unitarian, became ‘‘ Unsec- 
tarian.” Great attention was paid to music and 
singing in the services. The “Church Book” 
already mentioned was introduced: some of the 
services in which, it may be remarked, are s0 
closely modelled upon the Common Prayer Book 
that it is now laid aside. Sermons on popular 
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especially upon controverted points. Mr. Ainslie, 
who was an able platform speaker, took an active 
part in public matters, and, although uninvited by 
them, claimed his right to take his place in public 
meetings with other Nonconformist ministers, 
Shrewd, active, and vigilant, Mr. Ainslie kept 
himself aw cowrant with every political and sec- 
tarian movement, and was always ready as of 
old with voice or pen to contend for his views 
of what was right. In consequence of adopting 
the course indicated, Mr. Ainslie attracted. a 
number of persons who probably had never at- 
tended a Unitarian, or possibly any other place 
of worship before: men of liberal minds admired 
the courage, tact, and public spirit he displayed, 
enjoyed the controversies he excelled in, and ad- 
mired his talent, but when he resigned his position 
as minister of Christ Church they for the most 
part resigned their sittings too, and left a building 
to which they had been attracted by personal 
interest rather than by attachment to Unitarian 
doctrine. 

It was in the summer of 1874 that Mr, Ainslie 
was compelled to announce his intention of resign- 
ing, in consequence of continued ill-health. The 
Sussex Daily News said at the time: “This de- 
cision, although it will be deeply regretted by all 
who have had the privilege of listening to those 
thoughtful and scholarly discourses which have dis- 
tinguished Mr, Ainslie’s ministry at Christ Church, 
will nevertheless be welcomed by those personal 
friends of the reverend gentleman who have known 
how much weariness and prostration a single ser- 
vice has lately entailed.” In September, 1874, a 
presentation was made to Mr. Ainslie of a purse 
containing the sum of £286, which was “sub- 
scribed by his friends and congregation in affec- 
tionate appreciation of his work amongst them, and 
his earnest advocacy of liberal Christianity during 
the last fourteen years.” On leaving Brighton Mr, 
Ainslie, we understand, went to reside in London, 
where he died about four years since. 


After the Rey, Mr, Ainslie’s resignation, as already 
intimated, the congregation was very much reduced, 
and other changes followed; one of the most im- 
portant being that a number of the old church 
members came forward and were formed into a 
committee to carry on the affairs of the chapel— 
otherwise the building would have keen closed. 
After having supplies for a time, the Rey. T. R. 
Dobson, the present minister, was chosen to fill the 
vacant pulpit. Mr. Stevens says it was because he 
was ‘‘a man of plain, outspoken views with regard 
to Unitarian doctrine, and not afraid to avow them,” 
and he adds, ‘“‘It was determined to start on a new 
basis of social and friendly intercourse, taking every 
advantage to encourage the feeling of good brother- 
hood, in which Mr. Dobson heartily joined.” It 
was, however, we understand, rather Mr, Dobson 
who took the lead in this matter and succeeded in 
getting the congregation to unite with him in 
social gatherings, the inauguration of which marked 
anew era. So far as an outsider can judge, the 
policy indicated has been adhered to during the 
Rey. Mr. Dobson’s occupation of the pulpit thus far. 
His position as a Unitarian minister has never been 
ambiguous, whilst great attention has been paid to 
the promotion and encouragement of sociality 
amongst the members, and apparently with consider- 
able success, As in Mr. Ainslie’s time, courses of 
lectures are from time to time given by Mr. Dob- 
gon, on doctrinal and popular subjects, these lectures 
always attracting large audiences. It may be re- 
marked tbat Christ Church is not now called ‘‘ Un- 
sectarian,” but ‘‘ Free Christian,” 

A general impression of the appearance of Christ 
Church will have been gathered from the quotations 
already given, but a few details may be added. The 
building is on the west side of New-road, not far 
from Church-street ; it stands in an enclosure at 
some little distance from the frontage of the rest of 
New-road; a circumstance, which while it adds effect 
to the building as viewed from the frcnt, prevents 
it from being seen at a distance. The style of 
architecture, as already noticed, is Doric, the build- 
ing is approached by a flight of stone steps, and the 
pediment is supported by four columns, On the 
frieze is incised, in Greek characters, a quotation 
from Romans xvi, 27, “To God only wise, be 
glory through Jesus Christ.” It is intended to 
fill up and thereby efface these letters; not be- 
cause they are considered| inappropriate, but the 
Rev. Mr. Dobson objects to any inscription of-the 
kind upon the exterior of a building intended 
for public worship, and especially to one written 
in a language not generally understood. Most 
amusing mistakes haye sometimes been made in 
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consequence of the inscription, and only lately a 
cabman was heard informing an inquirer that the 
building was a synagogue, and that the letters were 
Hebrew. Upon a notice board, in the enclosure in 
front of the chapel, is written, “ Jesus Christ said, 
One is your master, even Christ, and all ye are 
brethren.” The front of the building is severely 
classic, it has no windows, and the door in the 
centre, if painted stone colour instead of being 
grained, might pass for the entrance to a tomb. 
In the lobby is a small terra cotta vase, which at 
first sight might be mistaken for a font; a second 
glance shows that it is covered with wire, and is for 
the reception of voluntary offerings. The interior 
of the building, although it strikes one as small, is 
light and elegant. There are four dome-topped 
windows of large size on the north and south sides 
of the chapel, filled with cathedral glass, and con- 
taining at the apex of each a crimson cross crosslet. 
There is a gallery at the east end of the chapel, 
whilst at the west is a neat and elegant pulpit 
with an entablature at the back, of classic design. 
The pulpit, which has an open ironwork front, is 
approached by a short flight of steps, at the foot of 
which there are doors leading to the vestry and 
schoolroom, The roof is coved, the seats are com- 
paratively modern, but are still susceptible to im- 
provement, The ‘‘table-pew,” and the ‘“ visitors’- 
pew,” in front of the pulpit, have especially an old- 
fashioned air about them. The lighting at night 
is effective, although the fittings are most simple 
and inexpensive, consisting of a hoop of iron tube 
depending from the roof and two triple branched 
standards on each side of the pulpit. The front of 
the gallery is painted white, and it has a text of 
Scripture upon it in large letters of red and gold. 
Upon the centre panel of the entablature, behind 
the pulpit, there is inscribed, in gilt letters, the 
Lord’s Prayer; on the side panels are the Beati- 
tudes, whilst in the pediment there is the sacred 
monogram IJ.H.S,, in red and gold. On the table 
in !front of the pulpit there is always placed on 
Sundays an epergne of flowers, whilst an edging of 
flowers, on the occasion of a recent visit, decorated 
the pulpit itself. The organ, an instrument of fair 
size and capacity, with gilt and coloured metal 
pipes, has recently been removed from the gallery, 
and now occupies the south-west angle of the 
ground floor, 

The vestry at the rear of the chapel is a comfort- 
able apartment. A small bust of Robertson will 
be noticed in the room occupying a position of 
honour. The service at Christ Church is not at 
the present time of an elaborate character. The 
“Church Book,” compiled by the Rev. T. R. Dob- 
son, contains some nine or ten short services for 
Sunday morning and evening, with additional 
psalms and prayers. The number of the service 
selected is announced at the commencement. The 
prayers are for the most part read by the minister, 
the responses are given, and the psalms chanted by 
the choir and congregation. During the time Mr. 
Bridge, who succeeded Mr. Devin, presided at the 
organ, the musical portion of the service was a 
much more prominent feature than is at present 
the case. Music of a high character was intro- 
duced, and occasionally the services of instru- 
mentalists and first rate professional singers were 
secured, as was the case during Mr. Ainslie’s 
ministry, but a much more homely style of singing 
has lately been adopted. The ‘‘ Church Book” is 
pervaded by a calm and reverent spirit; expres- 
sions of adoration occupying a considerable space 
in the volume, Hach service is enlivened by the 
singing of several hymns. Many of these are old 
favourites in orthodox churches: in some cases 
slightly, in other cases materially altered. An index 
of alterations of first lines is given, which occupies 
several pages, and it may be said almost to consti- 
tute a literary and theological curiosity. The 
volume is compiled by Dr. Martineau; the list of 
authors laid under contribution is a copious one, 
but the editorial function, already alluded to, has 
harmonised the productions of writers of widely 
differing views. The volume, as it stands, is poetic 
and rich in ascriptions of praise, rather than in 
those statements of doctrine which, just because 
they happen to be put into verse, so often pass for 
hymns. When reading the Scriptures, Mr. Dobson 
interposes a few remarks occasionally, in the way of 
exposition, 

Visitors to Christ Church will meet with the 
greatest attention and courtesy; they can hardly 
fail to notice the quiet and reverent tone which 
markes the services ; the singing is congregational 
and hearty, the preaching intelligent and refined, 
its doctrinal characteristics may be gathered from 
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what has already been remarked, and from the ab- 
stract of a sermon appended to this sketch. 

Foremost amongst the institutions connected 
with Christ Church the Sunday-school deserves 
mention. The establishment of this was frequently 
talked of during the Rey. Mr, Ainslie’s ministry, but 
no practical steps were taken in the matter. The 
Rey. Mr. Dobson being from the first anxious to 
build a School and Lecture-room upon a portion of 
the vacant ground surrounding the chapel, set asi¢e 
a legacy of £200 left to the church by Miss Mocatta, 
a member of the congregation, as the nucleus of a 
building fund; liberal subscriptions came in and 
the balance of the required sum was more than 
made up by a very successful bazaar at the Royal 
Payilion. The total cost of erecting and furnishing 
the room was about £600. The lecture-room 
adjoins the chapel at the south-west angle ; it is of 
convenient size, and comfortably furnished. There 
is a Sunday-school held in it with an average at- 
tendance of thirty children. There are five or six 
teachers, the school.is open on Sunday afternoons 
only, and the teachers occasionally relieve each 
other in the work of imparting instruction. The 
view taken by Unitarians of the importance of Sun- 
day-school work is strikingly shown in the report of 
the Forty-eighth Annual Meeting of the Sunday 
School Association, recently held at the Freemasons’ 
Tavern, published in The Inquirer for June 3rd, 
1882, An extract would scarcely do justice ; it may 
be remarked that the value of the Bible as the great 
text-book for teachers was repeatedly urged. 

A Young Men’s Mutual Improvement Society 
holds meetings in the lecture-room, in connection 
with which entertainments and lectures are given 
during the autumn and winter, There are at pre- 
sent only about twenty members of the society, 
several of its most active supporters haying lately 
left Brighton. 

The lady members of the congregation at Christ 
Church have formed a Ladies’ Social Society, which 
meets on one evening a week in the lecture-room for 
music and conversation. This society, which appears 
to be a very flourishing one, has purchased a piano- 
forte for use at its meetings. Once a month invi- 
tations are issued to members of the congregation 
and other friends, when most enjoyable réunions 
take place. There is a Benevolent Society in con- 
nection with the church, and it appears from a cir- 
cular that “ the relief given to the sick and indigent 
is given without any reference to, or inquiry con- 
cerning the religious opinions of the recipients, their 
need of help being all that is considered.” The 
subscription is four shillings a year, in two half- 
yearly payments ; and the relief is principally given 
in kind. - There are at present no poor persons he- 
longing to the congregation, so that the benefits of 
the society are realised by outsiders. 

A similar spirit of unsectarianism pervades Unit- 
arian charities and institutions, since Unitarians are 
totally opposed to religious tests, and alike to perse- 
cution, or the offering of premiums on account of 
religious doctrines. There is, in consequence, no 
inquisitorial inquiries into the religious views enter- 
tained by others, and, therefore, the wide variety of 
doctrines, alluded to in our opening remarks as 
existing amongst Unitarians, is found practically to 
interpose no barriers in the way either of harmonious 
work or worship. 


Of Mr. Dobson’s antecedents we are able to say 
but little. We learn that, like several Unitarian 
ministers, he received an orthodox training, becoming 
Unitarian in after years. Mr. Dobson, like his pre- 
decessor, Mr. Ainslie, was in early life an Inde- 
pendent or Congregationalist, but entered the Unit- 


‘arian ministry about twenty years since, 


Previously to coming to Brighton he was minister 
of Friar Gate Unitarian Chapel, Derby, in which 
town he was well known and highly respected. But 
his health giving way he was compelled to leave 
Derby. Before doing so, however, he received frcm 
his friends and admirers in that place a testimonial 
consisting of a handsome timepiece, a purse of 
gold, and an illuminated address, which we have 
seen, and in which Mr, Dobson is spoken of in 
terms of the most affectionate regard. 


In preaching the Rev. Mr. Dobson, who wears a 
Genevan gown, makes considerable use of a manu- 
script, his delivery is quiet, but natural and earnest, 
and a strong infusion of the poetic element marks 
his finest passages. 


This interesting historical sketch closes with a 
full abstract of an excellent sermon delivered by Mr. 
Dobson in the ordinary course of his ministry on 
‘* Blessed are the pure in heart,” 
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AGNOSTIC SERVICES. 


TO THE EDITOR. 


Sir,—Absence from home, where your paper 
did not follow me, prevented me from seeing 
until now Mr. Dalby’s reply the week before 
last to my question with regard to Mr. Moncure 
Conway’s services in Unitarian chapels, of which 
Mr. Dalby wrote approvingly. I asked whether 
in the services referred to Mr. Conway engaged 
in prayer or any act of worship recognising the 
existence of God. This surely was a question 
which admitted ofa plain answer. Your readers 
will have observed, however, that Mr. Dalby 
entirely evades it. Instead of saying yes or no, 
he tells me to go to South-place Chapel some 
Sunday morning and judge for myself. Now it 
is because I and several friends have at different 
times been there and observed that prayer and 
the worship of God are discarded and Agnostic 
doctrine is preached, that I was induced to in- 
quire how Mr. Conway could possibly minister 
to a Unitarian congregation at Preston or else- 
where. Mr. Dalby says he discovers no sub- 
stantial difference between the present Sonth- 
place services and those conducted there by Mr. 
W. J. Fox thirty or forty years ago. Mr. 
Dalby’s discernment in theological matters is 
surely wanting here. I was a frequent and 
admiring hearer of Mr. Fox for several years, 
from 1837 onwards, and my experience is just 
the opposite. Mr. Fox was a firm believer in 
God and in the immortality of the soul, while 
in prayer and worship he was most devout. 
When there ceases to be a substantial difference 
between yea and nay, between belief in God and 
the rejection of that belief, then Mr. Dalby’s 
statement may hold good, but not till then. 

Agnostics have as much right to their opinions 
and to the expression of them as I have to 
mine; all I now urge is that things should be 
called by their right names, and that it is mis- 
leading to speak of a lecture and reading, minus 
prayer and worship, as a Unitarian service. An- 
other correspondent in the same number of your 
paper, who signs himself “An Agnostic,” is 
consistent and honest when along with his ad- 
miration of Mr. Conway he holds up prayer to 
contempt and derision. As it is not wholesome 
for any of us to play fast and loose with words, 
I shall continue to insist that Unitarianism is 
one thing and Agnosticism another. 

London, July 25. Henry JEFFERY. 


—~>—— 
THE BRIGHTON CHAPEL. 


TO THE EDITOR, 


Srr,--I am able fully to confirm the account 
which appears in last week’s Inquirer of the 
building of the Brighton Chapel and its opening 
in 1820. It might have been added that the 
following inscription was placed on the portico :— 


Gc@ povw dia Inoou xpicrov doéa, 


It was said that an unlearned person, staring 
at this from the opposite side of the street, in- 
quired of a better informed individual, who 
happened to be passing, if he could tell him the 
meaning of the words, which were translated to 
him thus :— 

“ The only place of worship in Brighton where 
you can worship God gratis.” 

Mr. Belsham performed the opening service. 

ONE wHo was PRESENT. 


—— 


DR. WILLIAMS’S TRUSTEES. 
TO THE EDITOR, 


Sirr,—In the account given, in your last 
number, of Russell Scott, Esq., as one of Dr. 
Williams’s Trustees, I am represented as 
stating that the Reformatory established by 
Mary Carpenter at Kingswood +was in a house 
erected by John Morley for his own occupation. 
The house was John Wesley’s, and for this rea- 
son was especially interesting. 


T. Saprer. 


Tue new building of the City of London School, 
on the Thames Embankment, has been erected at 
an expense (including the value of the land) of 
nearly £200,000, 


- July 29, 1882. 
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DENTON: OPENING OF THE RUSSELL 
SCOTT MEMORIAL SCHOOLS. 

On Saturday last the above schools were 
opened by Richard Peacock, Esq., J.P., of 
Gorton Hall, among those present being Mrs. 
Scott, the Misses Scott, Mr. R. Scott, Mr. C. 
P. Scott; the Revs. L. Scott (Denton), P. M. 
Higginson, M.A. (Styal), G. Ride (Chorley), W. 
Harrison (Glossop), H. Enfield Dowson, B.A. 
(Gee Cross), Dendy Agate, B.A. (Gorton), J. K. 
Smith (Flowery Field), Noah Green (Mottram), 
J. H. Odgers, M.A. (Liverpool), and Messrs. 
John Brooks, John Reynolds (Hyde), Jesse 
Hind (Nottingham), Councillor Ashton, R. 
Kenyon, Thomas Dornan (Oldham), Councillor 
Barlow (Hyde), John Phillips, George Smith 
(Manchester), R. Stewart Redfern, W. H. 
Knowles, Samuel Buckley, &. The new school 
is described as follows :—The basement consists 
of cellar kitchen, coal cellar, and a fireproof 
cellar for heating apparatus, and passage ap- 
proached by an outside flight of stone steps. 
The ground floor consists of kitchen and vestry 
connected with the present chapel, the girls’ 
entrance and staircase leading to girls’ class 
rooms, cloak room; infants’ schoolroom, 28ft. 
by 27ft., and infants’ class room, 16ft. by 10ft. 
and 16ft. high; and boys’ main entrance with 
principal staircase, 12ft. 6in. by 11ft. 9in., together 
with a covered passage leading from the girl’s 
entrance to their playground, also a Fives court, 
24ft. by 20f, and all necessary outbuildings ; 
over the kitchen, vestry, girls’ passage, and 
cloak room, there is a mezzanine floor, in 
which is situated girls’ cloak room, girls’ class 
room, 2Ift. 9in. by 18ft. 6in., and private 
lavatory and staircase. The mezzanine floor 
and floor above are greatly enlarged by having 
on each side a projecting window 20ft. wide 
and 17ft. high, and 2ft. 9in. projection from 
wall line on each side of building. The first 
floor consists of a platform or girls’ class 
room, 26{t. 7in. by 18ft. 6in. and 17ft. Qin. 
high, also a boys’ schoolroom, 40ft. long by 
27ft. wide and 21ft. 3in. high, together with 
principal and secondary staircases. Over the 
main-staircase there is a tower with a_ high 
pitched roof, which is utilised by providing a 
library, storeroom, staircases, and room for 
water cisterns which supply the whole of the 
buildings. All of the walls of the principal 
rooms and staircases are lined with white 
glazed bricks and coloured bands. The girls’ 
and infants’ class rooms can be shut off from 
the main schoolrooms with revolving shutters, 
and the arrangement of the girl’s class room 
is such that by lifting the revolving shutters 
it forms a platform 3ft. 6in. above the level 
of the boys’ schoolroom, with a 15ft. open- 
ing, forming a procenium, and giving a total 
length to the room of 59ft. by 27ft. wide. 
The whole of the first floor is covered by a 
handsome timber roof boarded all over and 
stained and varnished. There is also a lift or 
hoist from the cellar to the platform. The 
whole of the building is most effectually heated 
with hot water pipes, supplied and fixed by Mr. 
Wagstaffe, of Dukinfield. The ventilation is 
most thorough, and consists of Tobin’s tubes 
and ventilating trunks, level with the ceilings 
andthe upper part of all the windows, which 
are specially adapted for that purpose. The 
floors of the infants’ school, class, and cloak 
rooms are laid with Wareham’s patent flooring 
in blocks, laid herring bone, on a concrete bed. 
All other floors are boarded and trugged. The 
style of the building is free Gothic, with com- 
mon white end bricks, in black mortar, and stock 
brick bands, arches and quoins, together with a 
fair amount of stone work, large windows, for 
purposes of light and ventilation, and a bold 
tower at the south-east angle 62ft. high. ‘The 
main staircase is sumptuously carried out, and 
the two projecting windows as well as the tower 
form very striking features in the building and 
add much to its general bold appearance, The 
architect is Mr. P. Pons, 41, John Dalton-street, 
Manchester; Messrs. Holmes and Webster, of 
Ashton-under-Lyne, being the general contrac- 
tors; and. J. W. Floyd the clerk of the works. 

A. procession of teachers, scholars, and friends, 
headed by the Denton original brass band, left 
the the schools shortly after three o’clock, and 


on their route round the town were joined b 
about 150 scholars from Brookfield Church, 
Gorton, accompanied by the Rev. Dendy Agate, 
B.A. After perambulating the district the pro- 
cession returned to the school, where the Rev. 
H. Enfield Dowson conducted the devotional 
part of the opening service. 

Mr. Ricwarp Peacock (who was received with 
loud applause) said: Ladies and gentlemen, it 
seems tome but as yesterday since I had the 
honour and pleasure of laying the foundation 
stone of the little chapel behind here, and ag I 
have been in this neighbourhood very little since, 
what I have seén to-day causes me almost to 
think that some great magican has been at work. 
Looking at the simple character of that building, 
the foundation stone of which we laid in 1878, 
and remembering the modest expressions and 
the simple wishes then given vent to, as to the 
future, it appears almost marvellous that we 
should have met again in so shorta time to take 
part in the opening of this magnificent building. 
Your good pastor and my good friend Mr. Scott 
must be an extraordinary worker, and not only 
is he a hard worker, but he ig an enthusiastic 
and a sincere worker—(applause)—to have been 
able to produce such results as we see to-day. 
Whether looking at the building architectu- 
rally or for practical purposes of education, it 
seems to me to be exceedingly well adapted 
for its intended future, in addition to its being 
very beautiful—(applause.) The architect, 
whoever he may be, has bestowed great care, not 
only in the arrangement, but in the manner in 
which he has carried out his work. No doubt 
he has been ably assisted by your committee. 
I have endeavoured to criticise the building 
somewhat since [ arrived an hour ago, and | 
have come to the conclusion that whoever the 
architect is, you have got into fortunate hands 
—(applause.) Itis a credit to him, and I sin- 
cerely trust that it will be found as good in its 
working as it is pleasing from an architectural 
and practical point of view. Mr. Scott some 
time ago came to the conclusion that you not 
only wanted a Sunday school, but that a day 
school was badly needed in the neighbourhood, 
and he took his good mother into his confidence 
—I do not know with whom the idea originated 
—hbut as a matter of fact it was determined to 
build such a school as the neighbourhood re- 
quired, and more than that, it was determined 
that it should be a school conducted upon un- 
denominational principles, open to all, all 
treated alike, all receiving the benefit of a high 
class of teaching. That simple but beautiful 
inscription over the entrance door will have 
struck some of you on entering this build- 
ing :— 


“‘TIn Remembrance of Russell Scott, 1882, erected 
for the furtherance of education in this town.” 


This building is intended to be a memorial of 
the late Mr. Russell Scott, the late husband of 
Mrs. Scott, erected by herself, and what more 
worthy evidence of the true love of a wife than 
to see such a memorial as this erected by the 
widowP It does not only speak volumes for 
the wife, but it also speaks highly for the worth 
of the departed. Memorials of this sort are 
not erected to undeserving people, and though 
many of us probably had not the pleasure of 
knowing the late Mr. Russell Scott, from what 
I have heard of him, the schools, grand as they 
are, good as they are, are nothing more than 
his character deserved—(applause). It must be 
a pleasing duty, not only to Mrs. Scott, but to 
her kind and good family who are all around 
me, to see this building erected and arrived at 
the present stage. It must be highly gratifying 
to them not only to see it completed, but to find 
themselves surrounded by a number of sym- 
pathising friends such as are on this platform. 
Would there were more husbands who deserved 
such memorials—(applause). Would there were 
more wives not only capable but willing to erect 
such a structure. A temporary school has been 
established in the neighbourhood during the last 
few months, since January last, and the scholars 
already number 220. If anything were wanting 
to prove the necessity for a day school, I think 
these figures speak plainly. Mr. Scott had not 
been long in the neighbourhood. He came as a 
stranger, and you see the results—(applause). 
Denton ought to be proud and thankful, and I 
trust the future generation, at all events those 


| who have the benefit of the education given in 


y | this building, will never forget to return those 


thanks when they have an opportunity. I under- 
stand it is not merely to be a day school, but a 
day school embodying all that can be brought to 
bear, giving a high class elementary éducation, 
that there will be extra classes and extra subjects 
by which the scholars may be induced to remain 
longer at school. The managers of the school 
approach their work with no narrow-mindedness; 
but, on the contrary, from a broad point of view, 
and on strictly undenominational principles. 
Personally I have to thank Mrs. Scott, the 
Misses Scott, and Mr, Scott, who have done me 
the honour to ask. me to open the school, and I 
have very much pleasure in pronouncing this 
school to be open from this moment, and to be 
known hereafter as the Russell Scott Memorial 
School, Denton—(loud applause). 

After tea, of which several hundred partook, 
a meeting was held in the school in the evening, 
Mr. Pracock presiding. 

The Cuatrman said they were no doubt aware 
that that room was not only built for the pur- 
pose of a day school and Sunday-school but 
was intended to be a strictly undenominational 
school, and also to be used for lectures, social 
gatherings, and any description of meetings 
which the committee might think fit to sanction. 
He congratulated the people of Denton in 
having acquired such grand premises. He 
felt sure that ere long the neighbourhood would 
see the advantage, because they would be bene- 
fited, and would, as Mr. Dowson so beautifully 
read from the Old Book, “gain wisdom and 
gain understanding” by their attendance in 
that building. 

The Rey. Lawrencz Scorr said :—Myr. Chair- 
man, ladies and gentlemen,—You will agree 
with me, I am sure, that it is of happy augury 
that on both the chief occasions connected with 
this building, at the laying of the foundation 
stone and this evening, we have the presence 
and sympathy of many who are in no way 
connected with our religious denomination— 
(applause). Although this building was partly 
built for the Sunday-school and congre- 
gation of the Wilton-street Chapel, if that 
had been the primary object of the founder 
these buildings would have taken altogether 
a different shape. But we are met here 
to-day to open buildings for the furtherance 
of education in this town. That isthe main ob- 
ject for which they are built—(applause). On 
the broad basis of liberal unsectarian education 
all can join, and I am sure that it is with un- 
qualified pleasure we welcome all friends who are 
one with us this evening—(applause). Our ob- 
ject in meeting together then is to promote an 
interest in education, to rouse enthusiasm 
which shall not spend itself in mere words, but 
shall spend itself in wise care for the mental 
and moral training of the young—(applause). 
There are some people who seem to confound 
moral with religious training, and religious 
training with sectarian education, and who seem 
to regard them as convertible terms. I refer to 
this because it is the fixed determination of the 
managers to promote the moral training of the 
children in everyway they can; but it is as 
strongly their determination to keep their 
theology, their sectarian opinions, out of the day 
school—(applause). Ifthe managers wished to 
press their own views on the day school they 
would not appoint, as they have appointed, 
and will continue to appoint, if most fitted, 
teachers who by no means agree with their 
religious doctrines. The human and Christian 
virtues are not confined to anyone sect, and 
I hate sectarianism either in church, school, 
or chapel. But if this were not so, I should 
still hold that children are not fit recipients 
of our discords, though they are fit reci- 
pients of the things whereon we agree, for 
what would education be worth if it did not 
promote truthfulness, honesty, and all those 
things which make human character lovely P— 
(applause.) In this respect, to those who knew 
my father, the name of the schools is full of 
suggestion, and for that reason for us this occa- 
sion is tinged with a great sorrow, for we know 
well how deep his interest, his life-long interest 
was in all works of this kind, and how full 
would have been his sympathy could we hear 
his yoice in our midst now. In his spirit these 
schools have been built and by his means—(ap- 
plause.) In his spirit, because when he was 
still a young man, in the year 1838, he origi- 
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nated, and built in conjunction with his neigh- 
bour, Sir John Sebright, day schools for the 
district in Hertfordshire,in which he then lived, 
His wide sympathies led him to take an active 
interest in education. Whether the effort was 
for the good of one class of society or of another, 
it had the benefit of his counsel and wise help. 
Where human character was concerned he felt 
we were not divided, and that to train the young 
into better things was the same work, whether 
his time and thought was given to a college, 
or whether he helped to rescue the neg- 
lected children of our large towns in shar- 
ing with Miss Mary Carpenter in the 
establishment of the first Reformatory at Kings- 
wood—(applause.) The hope of the future 
is with the young, and any effort for their good 
which came near him had not only his sub- 
stantial help, but what was of far greater 
value, the influence of his wisdom. In losing 
that these schools have lost a directing hand, 
which cannot be replaced; but if his name 
upon the building carries with it the record of a 
great love, it will not have been placed in vain— 
(applause). Let your aim also, my friends, be 
for the good of those who shall come after us, 
It is easy when our hearts are stirred by a 
strongly-felt emotion, when we are lifted on the 
flood of a united feeling, to be very sure that we 
at all events will do our best for the children— 
but it is not so easy to act up to -that feeling 
when the tension of the moment has passed 
away. Yet in spite of all let us be constant. 
Our whole aim, our sole desire, is that parents, 
managers and teachers should be united by a 
common sympathy and strive fora common ob- 
ject—that each should do his or her own part for 
the advancement of the children. Knit together 
by a union so natural, our prayers will not go 
altogether unanswered, and it may be that the 
children who enter within these walls will grow 
into an orderly, well-conducted, happy, harmo- 
nious life, and that He who rules over the hearts 
of men will ever grant them higher blessings— 
(applause). 

The Rev. Denpy Acatx (Gorton) said they 
must all have been very mueh touched by the 
brief, very beautiful, and suggestive address 
which Mr. Scott had given them. On behalf of 
the members of the neighbouring congregations 
who were there that night, and particularly on 
behalf of the congregation of which he had the 
happiness to be minister, he sincerely hoped 
that all the work which they entered into in 
years to come would be carried out in the spirit 
which Mr. Scott had spoken of. Nothing was 
more likely to secure sound results in work, and 
perfect harmony among workers, than the 
knowledge that those schools had been erected 
in memory of one of whom they had heard what 
had been said about the late Mr. Russell Scott— 
(applause). It was an admirable augury for the 
future of these schools that their foundation 
was so broad. They Unitarians were sometimes 
told that the liberty, the undenominationalism, 
the freedom, the large heartedness of which 
they spoke, and of which some of the ministers 
talk a good deal, did not amount to more after 
all than Unitarianism, and getting people to 
belong to them, and their particular ways. He 
ventured to say that outsiders, as time went on, 
would find that when Unitarians spoke of these 
things they did mean something by it, and 
though they were touched with human in- 
firmities like other people, and never quite 
lived up to their ideal, and did not come 
up to the standard they kept before them, 
he might say from his experience, that whatever 
their difference of personal conviction might be, 
there was a determination that their work and 
worship together should be determined by the 
universal sympathies and left to find their own 
level, and bind them together; and that they 
shrunk from inquiring particularly into each 
other’s individual opinions, or in being over an- 
xious that people should reach the very conclu- 
sions that they reached. They might honestly 
say in the grand words of one of the best of 
women, a French Roman Catholic Nun, “They 
were of the church of the saints, and all the 
saints were of their church.” 

The meeting was also addressed by Mr. OC. P. 
Scorr, the Rey. H. Enrrerp Dowson, Messrs. 
R. 8. Reprern, Jesse Hixp (Nottingham), S. 
Buckiry, and Gnroree Siri (Manchester). 
The last-named speaker said that although the 
school had only been established in January in 
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temporary inconvenient premises, there were 
over two hundred names on the book, and on 
the previous Tuesday he was pleased to find on 
visiting the school no fewer than 193 children 
present, J 

Votes of thanks to Mr. Pons, the architect, 
the chapel choir, and the Chairman concluded 
the proceedings. 

a 


SHEFFIELD: REOPENING OF UPPER 
CHAPEL. 

On Sunday, the 23rd inst., the Upper Chapel, 
Sheffield, which for more than six months had 
been closed for repairs, was reopened by the Rev. 
C. C. Coe, who completely met the necessities of 
the important occasion. There is but one 
opinion in regard to the exceptionally high cha- 
racter of his services throughout. The morning 
was very stormy, and therefore the great chapel 
was not crowded as otherwise it would have 
been, but still the congregation was large. In 
the evening it was also very good indeed. This 
historic congregation is greatly enlarging its. 
borders. It is about sixteen months since the 
Upper Chapel congregation entered upon the 
scheme of improvements, which contemplated 
not only a great addition to their congrega- 
tional appliances, but also a virtual internal re- 
construction of their ancient place of worship, for 
“ancient” it is beyond any other Nonconformist 
chapel in the town. Its history goes back to the 
days of good James Fisher—whose descendants, 
it is claimed, are still with us—who, having 
been Vicar of Sheffield for sixteen years, was 
compelled to resign his office by the Act of Uni- 
formity. A large number of his parishioners 
quitted the church with him, and among them 
he continued his ministry in secret until within 
a short period of his death, which, accelerated 
by imprisonment for preaching, took place in 
1666. He was succeeded by Robert Durant, 
who was ejected from the vicarage of Crowle, 
Lincolnshire, in 1662. He ministered to the 
congregation in various private places from 
1669 until his death, in 1678, in which year, per- 
secution having for a season abated, his people 
built for themselves, in Newhall-street, the first 
meeting-house in the town. It was subsequently 
used as Hollis’s Hospital. After a short interval, 
Timothy Jollie, son-in-law of Mr. Fisher, became 
pastor, and under his ministry, which continued 
from 1681;to his death, in 1714, the Old Meeting- 
house becoming too small, the Upper Chapel 
was built in 1700. According to the usage of 
the English Presbyterians, to which party Mr. 
Jollie and most of his congregation belonged, 
the chapel was founded, free from all doctrinal 
tests or conditions whatever, and is simply 
dedicated by the trust deed “For the worship 
and service of Almighty God.” From that time 
to the present, through gradual changes of 
theological opinion, that principle of Christian 
freedom has been maintained inviolate alike by. 
the pastors who have ministered there and by 
the congregation. During the ministry of Bar- 
tholomew ‘Teeling Stanus, which extended 
from 1832 to 1852, the chapel was enlarged and 
partly re-built. While the Rey. Brooke Her- 
ford was pastor of the church a tablet was 
placed in the porch, on which is recorded these 
facts, as a “memorial of 200 years gradual pro- 
gress, and of many faithful pastors.” Until the 
coming amongst them of the Rey. Eli Fay there 
was ample accommodation in the chapel for 
the congregation worshipping there, but 
under his able and energetic ministry there 
has been such an increase in the attendance 
that additional sittings became a necessity ; 
and in providing them it was determined also 
to provide other accommodation and appliances 
absolutely needful in an active and aggressive 
church, The work now accomplished consists 
in the first place of a chapel keeper’s house, so 
related to all the other buildings as to make 
easy the general oversight of them; and the 
spacious and commodious kitchen of which is so 
connected with the arrangements for social 
gatherings as greatly to facilitate the serving of 
teas, collations, &c. Then there is the Chan- 
ning Hall, an exceptionally fine auditorium, 
o7{t. by 25ft., and designed exclusively for con- 
gregational and Sunday-school purposes. On 
the ground floor of the edifice are spacious 
shops, which will be a permanent source of in- 
come. The old school building has been con- 
verted into class rooms, retiring rooms, laya- 
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tories, &c.,—an important adjunct for the better 
prosecution of the work of the Sunday-school, 
and for all social and public gatherings. Not 
the least important work, however, that has been 
executed has been the complete repewing of the 
chapel, the narrow, low-seated, and richly up- 
holstered modern pew haying been substituted 
for the great square, plain, straight-backed one, 
which in the case of a crowd turned many faces 
directly away from the pulpit. Allowing for 
the external plainness of the chapel, which 
could not have well been altered, yet including 
its internal beauty and comfort, ands the number, 
variety, and relation te. one another of the co- 
related buildings, the property of the Upper 
Chapel congregation is now remarkably and 
very uniquely adapted to its purposes. Practi- 
cally the seating capacity of the chapel has 
been increased by about thirty pews; and as 
a whole the improvements are so great and 
the additions so important as virtually to have 
made of it a new chapel, with all the modern 
conveniences, attractions, and auxiliaries. The 
entire cost of the work will be about £8,000, 
and we have every reason to believe that the 
chapel will have been opened practically free 
from debt. 


A SUNDAY IN GRANADA. 


The Rev. Dr. Edward Everett Hale, who has 
recently been travelling on the Continent and is 
now in London, is contributing to the Christian 
Register of Boston, U.S., a series of interesting 
letters entitled ‘“ Sundays in Europe.” We sub- 
join the last of the series :— 


The Cathedral of Granada is one of the finest 
buildings in the world, It was begun in 1529, and 
an American may be pardoned for remembering 
that the stimulus for undertakings so immense 
was quickened by the wealth which poured into 
Spanish treasuries for that short period when the 
colonies of Spain were fountains of treasure to her, 
The fashion for Gothic architecture had gone, even 
among these descendants of Goths; and the 
columns which support the roofs and the five naves 
are Corinthian. But when I say that the Cimbino 
is as high as Bunker Hill Monument, and that the 
arch above the choir is one hundred and ninety feet 
from the floor, you will understand that the archi- 
tect, in choosing a Grecian order, did not mean to 
deaden that passion for looking up which ig 
quickened in lofty forests or in Gothic cathedrals. 

In visiting the cathedral on Saturday, I had taken 
the precaution to ask the sacristan who showed to 
us the tombs of our great founders Ferdinand and 
Isabella, whether there would be any sermon the 
next day. I learned that at high mass, between 
nine and ten, there would be a sermon, and that 
perhaps the cardinal archbishop would preach. 
“ Between nine and ten” is as close as one must 
ask to come in Spain. In fact, high mass began 
about nine, the sermon began about ten minutes 
after ten, and lasted perhaps an hour, The whole 
service was over about half-pasteleven. The arch- 
bishop did not preach, but a canon, who was, I 
think, a man of reputation for eloquence. As I 
know the name of neither canon nor archbishop, 
and as there are but few of your readers, I fear, 
better informed, the difference for us is merely that 
in fact the preacher wore a black cap and robe, 
while, had it been the cardinal, cap and robe would 
both haye been red. 

The Spanish cathedrals differ from those of most 
parts of the world in the placing what is called the 


coro, or ‘‘choir,” in the middle of the building - 


proper, so that one can walk all around it. It is 
thus a church within a church. People prowling 
round in search of the picturesque, and demanding 
long vistas with fine effects to close them, pour out 
in guide-books and other organs of opinion their 
indignation at this arrangement, And doubtless, 
if everything is to be subordinated to architectural 
effect they have a measure of right in their indig- 
nation. But if, on the whole, the primary object 
of the whole is worsbip—and it probably is—the 
Spanish architects can make a good plea. The 
lofty screens of the coro and the retablo behind the 
altar, the high and noble organs, separate the wor- 
shippers from what I may call the outer world of 
the cathedral, as this is, in its turn, parted from 
the larger outer world of the bazaar, the market, 
and the park. Within the coro is room for all 
those who in any sense can join in any seryice to 

be conducted there. 
To a person of {democratic—which is to say, 
Christian—susceptibilities, it is harder to make an. 
ve 
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argument in favour of the system adopted within 
the coro itself. Why nine-tenths of the space there 
should be reserved for priests, and not more than 
one-tenth for the people—who, in any version o 

Christianity yet known, are the most important 
persons present, who outnumber the priests tenfold, 
of whom the priests are all servants, and the car- 
dinal archbishop chief servant—this does not dis- 
tinctly appear. But such division is made in Gra- 
nada, as it is made in Seville, in Burgos, in Bel- 
gium—indeed, in all the cathedrals of this plan 
where it has been my good fortune to worship. 
Indeed, it would seem yesterday as if every resource 
of ritual were exhausted to show to the common 
people that they were not wanted in the service, 
had no business there, and were out of place. No 
man offered to them the consecrated wafer. When 
the procession had occasion to go or to come, they 
were ordered out of the way by vergers. No church 
dignitary provided a seat even for the aged or infirm 
among them. The shifty forethought of the An- 
dalusian woman who peddled, for her own profit, 
small camp-stools for those of the faithful who did 
not wish to sit upon the floor, was the only remedy 
for this indifference on the part of a church the 
seats in whose choir were half empty, because there 
are not priests enough left to fill them. 


By concentrating, so to speak, the offices of wor- 
ship in space, the different parts of the ritual of 
high mass are kept more together than in cathedrals 
of the other plan. The singers and other musi- 
cians have more to do with the altar service; and, 
as they or theirs come and go from and to the 
altar, once and again while that service goes for- 
ward, that frightful gulf is bridged which in Catholic 
churches so often suggests that one set of wor- 
shippers is carrying on a religious concert at one 
end of the building, while another set is finding 
and worshipping God at the other. This is a sub- 
stantial gain in ritual. Another substantial gain is 
in the procession. For there is real reason for a 
procession—if, outside the choir, there be a sort of 
** Synagogue of the Gentiles,” or outer court of the 
sanctuary, where are men and women who cannot 
see what is passing within. To bear the cross or 
the sacred yessels out of them, with song and other 
music, is real type of the duty and effort of the 
Church to the outer world. But there is no such 
type or representation of anything, when, in an 
open church, a body of the clergy walk up one 
aisle and down another, singing or saying that 
which would be better heard, better said, and better 
sung, if they all stayed together in the place where 
they began. 

A considerable number of the clergy joined in 
the service on Sunday, but I think it was only in 
this number that it differed greatly from the service 
to which we were accustomed. ‘The day was Trinity 
Sunday. The preacher took the baptismal formula 
in Matthew for his text, as I have observed Trini- 
tarian preachers often do when they preach this 
Sermon ; for the sermon was the same in substance 
which I have often heard on such occasions, The 
misfortune of the text for their purpose is that it 
omits the essential words, ‘‘ These three are one,” 

This sermon is, of course, no argument for the 
doctrine of the Trinity. On the other hand, it 

‘concedes the point that the mystery is no matter of 
argument. And no man could have made this | 
concession more frankly than our friend on Sun- 
day. He began with a lamentable picture of the 
desperate state in which the world finds itself at 
this time. Tor this ruined condition, more faith 
is the only cure, he said; and, naturally, as the 
Trinity is the central doctrine of the Catholic 
Church, more faith in this was the recommendation 
of the sermon. There are men in Spain, however, 
as he knew, who draw the inference backwards. 
Since the Gothic Arians were suppressed by fire and 
sword, the Roman Catholic Church has, without let 
or hindrance, proclaimed this doctrine of Trinity in 
Spain. If, after a {thousand years, the result is 
such hostility to religion, such a failure in faith, 
such gross and beastly scepticism as he well de- 
scribed in the outset, may it not be that the Church 
has made a mistake in its central doctrine? By 
making a mystery of the Son, if he is the only 
means of revealing the Father, by making him the 
most unreal and incomprehensible of beings, may 

_ not the Church have created precisely the irreligion 
which he deplored? To this question, of course, 
this sermon, wherever it is preached, never attempts 
any answer. But it certainly occurred to me that, 
in the country with which I am best acquainted, 
there is more real faith and more practical religion 
than there ever was; that the fruit of religion is 
to be found riper and more abundant than in any 
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period of past history; and that that country ig 
precisely the region of Christendom where the least 
is said about the mystery of the Trinity, and where, 
with the most success, Jesus Christ has been pre- 
sented as a real being in history, made in all points 
as we are made who try to follow him, 

It is, alas! the fault of all but the very best 

preaching that, just when the hearer longs for a 
square statement of truth, or, failing this, a bit of 
stiff logic, the speaker gives him, instead, an out- 
burst of brilliant or lively rhetoric. My admirable 
friend, the canon, alas! was not above this failing, 
But, granting this, let me hasten to add that the 
rhetoric was inspiring and well founded; and I 
well understood how he had won his laurels as a 
preacher, Best of all, the noblest passage of it 
was one with which, had he been wiser, he would 
have brought the sermon to an end. After all this 
playing up and down the scales—after the explain- 
ing that the Trinity could not be explained and 
that he would not explain it, and why he would not, 
which is the substance of this sermon wherever 
delivered—he said he had detained us long; and 
yet he begged for two words more. With an ad- 
mirable good [sense, in a practice which belonged, 
I think, to Chrysostom’s time, but has, alas! died 
out from the American pulpit, he then gave us the 
refreshment of a pause before these two important 
words. Hesat down. He {took ‘off his hat. He 
wiped his forehead. Those of us who were kneeling 
changed the knee. Those who were sitting on the 
floor changed their attitudes. Those who stood gat 
down. When all were thus prepared, he came for- 
ward again and to my delight—as to that of any of 
the Ten-Times One Club—it proved that the fruit 
of the two words was “ caridad ”—“ charity.” Of 
what use all this dogmatic theology—which had 
occupied us this morning, as it had occupied the 
Church for centuries—without charity? Of what 
use this gorgeous ceremonial — nay, the most 
gorgeons ceremonial which man could conceive— 
without charity? In such a strain, we had at last 
the reality {of religion, pure and undefiled; as 
simply and sweetly stated here under the arches of 
the cathedral as if could have been in a Friends’ 
Meeting in Narragansett.’ No sermon could have 
closed more grandly or fitly than this, had it closed 
there, 

So it shall close there for you and your readers. 
After the second of his two words, he was really 
finished. After more adoration of the wafer, the 
several orders of priests filed out, and the service 
was ended. Of allthis gorgeous ritual, the grandest 
moment came then. It was when some sacristan, 
a hundred yards away, pushed open the great doors 
of the cathedral. Even from that distance, a 
breath of fresh air swept up the naves and blew away 
the incense, The light of the sun itself, reflected 
from pure white walls, dimmed the candles. Every 
one of the remaining worshippers drew a long 
breath of the vital oxygen. And, as thus the 
breeze and light and joy of heaven swept in upon 
us, the present Father revealed himself to his glad 
children. How certain, in such a blaze of his glory 
—as waits on us when we leave the smoke and 
words and echoes of antiquity—how certain, as we 
stand under the open heavens, that he is, and is at 
hand! 


BripGwatreR.—The Rey. James Baily has been 
appointed Secretary to the Vigilance Association for 
the defence of personal rights, and that his resigna- 
tion of the pulpit of Christ Church, Bridgewater, 
will take effect in three months. 


Brruincuam.—The Rev. Dr. R. Laird Collier 
has returned from a visit to the United States, and 
resumed his services at Newhall-hill Chapel last 
Sunday. 


TueE distribution of prizes at University College 
School will take place on Wednesday, August 2, at 
two p.m. Lord Reay will preside. 


Hottoway's. Pruts. —Dismiss your doubts. Let no one 
be any longer oppressed with the notion that his or her 
malady is incurable till these purifying Pills have had a 
fair trial. Where ordinary preparations fail these Pills 
produce the best results. A course of this admirable 
medicine cleanses the blood from all impurities, and im- 
proves its quality. The whole system is thus benefited 
through the usual channels without reduction of strength, 
shock to the nerves, or any other inconvenience ; in 
fact, health is renewed by natural means. For curing 
diseases of the throat, windpipe, and chest, these Pills 
have pre-cminently established a world-wide fame, and 
in complaints of the stomach, liver,and kidneys they are 
equally efficacious. They are composed of rare balsams, 
without a single grain of mercury or any other deleter- 
ious substance, 
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LONDON. 
Rev. P. H. Wicxsteep, at Little Portland-street Chapel, 
at 11.15 a.m. and 7 P.M. 
*,* Noticos of Sunday Sorvices are inserted in this 
Calendar at 6d. a line, and of other Meetings and Service 
gratis, provided a detailed Advertisoment appears. 


SELECTED BOOKS, 


Bennett's (Rev. J. E.) Foreign Churches in Relation to 
the Anglican, an Essay towards Reunion, 5/ 

Dewes’s (A.) Life and Letters of St. Paul, 7/6 

Hulme’s (F. E.) Art Instruction in England, 3/6 

Keary’s (C. F.) The Mythology of the Eddas, 4/ 

Plutarch’s Moral Theosophical Essays, trans. by C. W. 
King, M.A., 5/ ; 

Routledge’s Every Girl’s Annual, 1883, 6/ 

Schaft’s (P.) Popular Commentary on the New Testa- 
ment ; Vol, 3, The Epistles of St. Paul, 18/ 

Yonge’s (C. D.) Essays of John Dryden, with Introduc- 
tion and Notes, 2/6 

Wordsworth’s (W.) Poetical Works, edited by W. 
Knight, Vols. 1 and 2, 15/ 


Mr. Water Mawer, Sunday School Association Office, 
37, Norfolk-street, Strand, W.C., will supply any of the 
above-named new books and new editions, at the priccs 
named, carriage free, on receipt of Post-office Order, pays 
able at the East Strand Post-office. 


DEATHS. 


COOPER—On the 21st inst., at Framlingham, Suffolk, 
Phoebe, relict of the Rev. Thomas Cooper, aged 
75 years, . 

TAYLOR—On Friday, the 21st inst., at Pennepedie, 
Normandy, in her fifth year, Emily Lily Moss 
Taylor, the adopted daughter of Harry and Emily 


Taylor, of The Poplars, Avenue-road, Regent’s- 
park. 
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IRKBECK BANK.—Current Accounts 


opened according to the usual practice of other 
Bankers, and Interest allowed on the minimum monthly 
balances when not drawn below £25. No commission 
charged for keeping Accounts, 


SS 


The Bank also receives money on Deposit at Three per 
cent. Interest, repayable on demand, 


The Bank undertakes, for its Customers, free of charge, 
the eustody of Deeds, Writings, andl other Securities and 
Valuables ; the collection of Bills of Exchange, Dividends, 
and Coupons; and the purchase and sale of Stocks and 
Shares. 


Letters of Credit and Circular Notes issued. 
A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on application. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager, 
Southampton-buildings, Chancery-lane. 
THE BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY S ANNUAL 
RECEIPTS EXCEED FOUR MILLIONS, 
OW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR 
TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, with Immediate 


Possession, and no Rent to pay. Apply at the Office 
the BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 


OW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 
F FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH, witb 
Immediate Possession, either for Building or Gardenizg 
purposes. Apply at the Office of the BIRKBECK FREE 
HOLD LAND SOCIETY, 


A Pamphlet, with ull particulars, on application. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 
Southampton- buildings; Chancery-lane, 
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NINETEENTH ‘CENTURY: 


FOR AUGUST, 1882, Price 2s. 6d. 


Etigland’s Intervention in Egypt. 


By Epwarp Dicey. 


An American View of Ireland. By E. L. Gopxr. 


A Cry from the Indian Mahommedans. 
By Marrnew ARnop. 
By the Right Hon. Sir R. A. Cross, M.P. 


Literature and Science. 
Homes of the Poor in London, 
The Jew and the Eastern Question. 
The Royal Academy of Music. 

Comets. By Witiram Hvucerns. 


The Laws of War.—1. Maritime Capture. 
By Lady Frornnor Dix. 
By the Right Hon. Viscount SHurpRooce. 


Cetshwayo and Zululand. 
Parliamentary Oaths, 


KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, AND CO., 


By Svep Amerr ALI. 


By Laurence OLIPHANT. 


By Professor G. A. MAcrarreEn. 


By M. Emmte pr LAveweye, 


LONDON. 


BRITISH AND FOREIGN UNITARIAN M®, HOWSE’S PROVINCIAL ASSEM- 


ASSOCIATION. 


ORK -OF UNITARIANS IN THE 
PAST AND THE FUTURE. The Sermon 
Preached at the Annual Meeting, May 31, in Unity 
Church, Islington, by the Rev. Dr. James FREEMAN 
CuarKe. Price One Penny. Fifty copies will be sent, 
earriage free, for 3s. ; one hundred for 5s. A large e‘i- 
tion baying been printed with a view to the widest 
possible circulation. 


ERMONS, by Rosperrt COLLYER: 


Issue, Price 2s, 


OSITIVE ASPECTS OF UNITARIAN 
THOUGHT AND DOCTRINE, Cheap Edition, 1s. 


EXTS AND MARGINS of the REVISED 
NEW TESTAMENT. By Dr, G. Vance Smity, 1s. 


Cheap 


A Cheap Edition of this work is now issued, price 3d. 


Address, Miss C. Paitrot, Bookroom, 37, Norfolk- 
street, Strand, London. 


Fourth Edition, 487 pp. 8vo. cloth, price 7s. 6d. 


AMUEL SHARPE’S HISTORY OF THE 
J HEBREW NATION and its LITERATURE. With 
an Appendix on the Hebrew Chronology. By Samuru 
Suarpr, Author of the “ History of Egypt.’’ 


Wittrams and Noreats, 14, Henrietta-street, Covent- 
garden, London ; and 20, South Frederick-street, Edin- 
burgh. 


MISS F. POWER COBBE’S NEW BOOK. 
Just published. Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 
HE PEAK IN DARIEN and other in- 


quiries touching Concerns of the Soul and the 


Body. By Frances Power Coxss. 


Witi1ams and Norears, 14, Henrietta-street, Covent- 
garden, Londou; and 20, South Fredcrick-street, Edin- 
burgh. 


Just Published, price 2s, 6d, 


4 LEMENTS of MORALITY in HASY 
LESSONS for HOME and SCHOOL TEACHING. 
by Mrs. CHArL&s Bray, 


London: Longmans, Green, and Co, 


Norices of THE Press. 


“Mrs. Charles Bray, who writes for children with a 
charming sympathy and intelligibility, has illustrated in 
her ‘Elements of Morality’ the principles of that 
science in all their numerous applications to the conduct 
of juvenile life,”"—Wesrminster Review, 


*““We have herea moral code founded on the obvious 
necessities of human nature. ... In the concluding 
chapter, ‘ Our Union with the Unseen,’ she dwells on the 
religious principle, and shows how it binds the soul of 
man to the eternal source of all.”—EpooationaL Times, 


“* We are able to give this book a very high commen- 
dation. It is happily free from that confusion of thought 
as to the true basis of morals which characterises sO many 
attempts of the same kind.” —InquirEr. 


“ Our duties, systematically arranged in every relation 
of life, are inculeated with winning force and affectionate 
entreaty, not easy to be withstood.”—EpucationaL News. 


Enlarged Edition, pp, 360, bound, 1s., or 14 stamps, 
OMC@OPATHIC FAMILY INSTRUC- 


TOR. By Drs, Ricwarp and Wasuineron Epes, 
Describes fully and prescribes for general diseases, 


James Errs and Co, 48, Threadncedle-strect, and 170, 
Piccadilly, 


BLY SERMON, 1882, can be obtained at Messrs. 
Johnson’and Rewson’s, Market street, Manchester, price 
One Penny; or from the Rev. E, 8, Howse, Bowdon, 
near Manchester, by enclosing a penny stamp. 


pas XIXta CENTURY BUILDING 
SOCIETY, 

ADELAIDE-PLACE, MONDON-BRIDGE, E.C. 
SHARES £10, Payable in one Sum or by Periodical 
Payments, 

Directors—Henry Waldemar Lawrence, Mark H. Judge, 
F, H. A. Hardeastle, Eliza Orme, George Palmer, 
M.P., Mary E. Richardson, and Henry Rutt. 

This Society affords the means of investing money in 
large or small sums with complete safety at good interest, 
Interest on Shares 5 per cent. per annum, paid balf- 
yearly. Deposits received at 4 per cent. Withdrawals 
up to £10 at three days’ notice. Prospectus free of 


FREDERICK LONG, Manager and Secretary. 


ONDON.—WEST-CENTRAL TEMPER- 
ANCE HOTEL, 97, 99, 101, Southampton-row, 
Russell-square.—Patronised and highly commended by 
the Rev. D.S. Govett, M.A., English Chaplain, Gibraltar; 
Rev. H. M. Holden, M.A,, St. Bartholomew’s, Bradford, 
Yorkshire ; Rev. Canon French, M.A., Killaloe, Ireland, 
&c. Central, quiet, exceptionally clean, moderate in 
charges. Visitors’ Drawing Room. Breakfast or Tea, 
Is. 3d. Beds from 1s, 6d, Printed Tariff Card on 

application. 

FREDERIC SMITH, Proprietor. 


AW.—To articled CLERKS intending to 

4 spend their jlast yearin London. A Graduate of 
London, B.A., LL.B, admitted iu 1864, will be glad to 
receive a gentleman for the last year or whole time of his 
articles, Personal assistance, if desired, for the Final 
Pass or Honours’ Examination, Facilities can also be 
given for acquiring a good knowledge of short hand and 
English composition.—Address, X Y.-Z., care of W. 


| Mawer, 37, Norfolk-street, Strand, W.C. 


OMESTIC MISSION TO THE POOR 
OF BELFAST. 

WANTED, a MINISTER qualified to undertake the 
duties of Missionary to the above Institution. Salary 
£120 per annum and a free residence. Applicant must 
be a married man and a total abstainer, 

Apply to Miss C, Bruce, Hon. Sec,, The Farm, Beifast. 
A LADY requires an engagement either as 

COMPANION, Housekeeper, Mother’s Help. or 
Reader and Amanuensis. Good references. Non-resident, 
if desired,—Address, Miss Sykes, 1, Campden Honses, 
Kensington, W, 


ANTED, in a family, a situation ag 

GOVERNESS t» young children, daily or resi- 

dent, Good salary required.|— Apply, E. ©., Norton 
Lodge, Hampstead, N.W. 


s HE FORT, MARGATE.” — APART. 
MENTS in a well-furnished house, facing the 
#01, on moderate terms. 
Address, Mrs, Stabback, Lansdowne Lodge, the Fort 
Margate. 


SHASONABLE DELICACY. 


BROWN & POLSON'’S 
CORN FLOUR 


As Blane-Mange, Custard, 
Baked Pudding, §e. 


WITH 


STEWED FRUIT 


OF ANY KIND. 
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COLLEGE, 


[eae LONDON. 

The SESSION of the FACULTY of MEDICINE will 
begin on Monday, October 2nd. 

The SESSION of the FACULTIES of ARTS and LAWS 
and of SCLENCE will begin on October 3rd. 

Instruction is provided for Women in all subjects 
taught in the Faculties of Arts and Laws and of Science. 

Prospectuses and copies of the regulations relating to 
the Entrance and other Exhibitions, Scholarships, &c. 
(value about £2,000), may be obtained from the College, 
Gower-street, W.C. 

The EXAMINATION for the Entrance Exhibitions 
will be held on the 27th and 28th of Septamber, 

The SCHOOL for BOYS will re-open on September 
26th. 

The College is close to the Gower-stxeet Station of the 
Metropolitan Railway. 

Subscriptions are invited for the completion of the 
new North Wing of the College, for which purpose not 
less than £12,000 is still required. 


TALFOURD ELY, M.A., Seeretary. 


WAVE HALL, GORDON: 
SQUARE, 


This Hall of Residence for Students of University 
College, London, will be re-opened in October, Professors 
of the College will give advice and aid to Students in 
the Hall. 

For rent of rooms, apply to the Principal, Professor 
Henry Morey, or to Mr, Harty Brown, University 
College, Gower-street, W.C. 


EDFORD COLLEGE, LONDON (for 
Ladies), 8 and 9, YORK-PLACE, PORTMAN- 
SQUARE. 

The SESSION wil begin on THURSDAY, October 12. 
One Arnott Scholarship will be awarded by Open Com- 
petition. Prospectuses, with particulars of Scholarships, 
&c., may be had at the College. 


F. KENSINGTON, Hon. See. 


FREE CHRISTIAN 
CHURCH, 


(ROSE E 


The members of this Congregation having determined 
to rebuild their church in accordance with the design 
issued with the IngurrER of the Ist of July, desire to 
invite the contributions of former members and well- 
wishers residing at a distance. 

Subscriptions will be gratefully received by the Hon, 
Treasurer, Jasst Faae, Esq., of Addiscombe Lodge, 
Croydon, Surrey. 

Amounts already received from members of the Con- 
gregation : — 


Sb a a, 

Five subscribers at £300 each .., 1500 0 0 
hTee sets #150) * eee -- 450 0 0 
Three A LIO0 VSS ae -. 300 0 0 
Other amounts oee sae see 1550 0 0 
Total ae «3810 0 0 


Hee BROW SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 
BOYS AND GIRLS, 


Principal, Mrs, CASE, 


Teachers for the Session 1882-83!:—The Missos Case 
and Miss KE. F. Squire; J, G. Pease, B.A., Lond. (Classics 
and English) ; Joun Bripar, M.A., Lond. (Mathematics) 4 
Mr. Arca. BAtnantynxg (History and Literature) ; 
(French); Mr. Joun Gurpy (Chemistry); Mr. W. H. Fisk 
(Drawing) ; Miss C. Squire, R.A.M. (Music); Mr, 
WInTERBOTTOM (Gymnastics) ; Miss Mary Bianca (Dancing), 

The NEXT TERM begins SEPTEMBER 20, 


Heath Brow, Hampstead, London, 


— eee 
| | IGH SCHOOL, STOKE GREEN, NEAR 

COVENTRY, established (1865) by the Rey. G, 
Heavisivg, B.A., of University and Manchester New Col- 
leges, London, promotes a Liberal Education ata mode« 
ate cost, 


_———— 
Beer ewcon, WORSLEY, near MAN- 
CHESTER. 

BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 

Principal ... MRS, F. SHAWCROSS 
late of Brook House, Knutsford, 

The NEXT TERM begins MONDAY, May 8, 
For prospectus, apply to the Principal. 


a 
OURNEMOUTH.—Mrs. HOOD will be 
pleased to receive a few GIRLS to board and 
educate. Special arrangements made for delicate girls 
during the winter months.—Address, care of the Rey, 
ALFRED Hoop, Bournemouth. 


OURNEMOUTH. — Westbourne Tower, 

standing in extensive grounds, is specially arranged 

asa MARINE RESIDENCE for INVAUIDS, and those 

seeking rest and change. Terms moderate, and include 
professional attendance,—Dr, Norroy. 
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MR. MATTHEW ARNOLD AND THE 


SCIENTISTS. 


Mr. Mattuew ARNOLD is never at a loss 
for weapons of either attack or defence, 
whenever he chooses to enter the controver- 
sialarena. And such is the charm of his 
style, to say nothing of the influence of his 
name, that he is certain to command a hear- 
ing. He is not always just and logical, but 
he never fails to be trenchant and interesting. 
His thought, if not deep and far-reaching, 
is keen and fresh from the novelty of its 
form, so that though he may not convince 
his readers he is certain to please them, no 
matter whether he is satirising the Bishop 
of GLOUCESTER and BrisTou on the dogma 
of our Lorp’s Godhead,” or dealing out 
vigorous blows to those Philistines of society 
who frequent such vulgar places as Zions 
and Bethels, or who even give any counten- 
ance to so questionable a thing as dissent. 
To be sure the ‘sweetness and light” he 
champions, as the apostle of culture, often 
part company in his utterances, and some- 
times hoth disappear. Still it is little more 
than the veriest truism to add that he not 
seldom proves his right to no mean station 
in the realm of mind. Even if he bedistrusted 
as a critic he is not to be overlooked as a 
poet, still less as an educationalist of the 
highest order. 

In the new number of the Mineteenth Cen- 
tury he comes before the public again in an 
article on “Literature and Science,” or an 
address delivered as the “‘ Bede Lecture” at 
Cambridge a short time ago. His object is 
to vindicate the claims of literature for the 
highest place in the superior education or 
culture of mankind in opposition to the 
claims which are being ever more and more 
strongly urged, that such is the rightful 


M. RENAN are singled out for special attack. 
“Sir JostAH Mason,” he says, “founds a 
college at Birmingham to exclude ‘mere 
literary instruction and education,’ and at its 
openingabrilliantand charming debater, Pro- 
fessor HUXLEY, is brought down to pronounce 
their funeral oration.” As to M. RENAN, 
though he has made a great name in litera- 
ture, he is foolish enough to think that his 
own studies will cease to be pursued within 
a centurv, and ungrateful enough to regret 
that he did not pursue Natural Science him- 
self, as in that case he “might have fore- 
stalled DARWIN in his discoveries.” We re- 
member noticing a remark to this effect in 
one of M. RENAN’s charming auto-biographi- 
cal sketches, published somewhat recently in 
the Revue des Deua Mondes, and it struck 
us as being attributable to a well-known 
weakness of the French mind, or a sign of 
the emptiness great men are apt to feel in 
their own triumphs and successes, rather than 
as an opinion worth serious consideration. 
Our critic seems to think otherwise, and 
having undertaken to combat the mighty and 
evermore imposing phalanx of scientists, he 
deems it worth his while to set one eminent 
name against another, so as to dispose of an 
enemy beyond the scope of his special attack. 
GOETHE, the great GOETHE, poet, philoso- 
pher and even scientist, he did not under- 
value literature, but looked upon linguistic 
studies and what they imply as the best 
means for attaining that high degree of cul- 
ture, that full-orbed nature which he himself 
enjoyed. 

Our author charges Professor HuXLEY 
with having misunderstood him and mis- 
represented him in the Birmingham address 
already mentioned. His views of literature 
are much higher and far more comprehensive, 
he shows, than what the celebrated physicist 
in question seems to have explained them to 
be. Literature, as he understands it, com- 
prises not merely grammar and syntax 
or linguistic studies, but a comprehensive 
knowledge of the laws, thoughts, actions, 
and institutions of both the ancient and 
modern world, together with an acquaintance 
with well-established facts of science. The 
point in contention is whether the methods 
of science are preferable as an educational in- 
fluence to the study of language and of liter- 
ature in this broad sense of the word. But 
into this special aspect of the controversy we 
need not go. It is enough for us to remain 
upon the lines of our author’s general argu- 
ment. ‘Following our instinct for intellect 
and knowledge, we acquire,” he continues, 
“ pieces of knowledge, and presently, in the 
generality of men, there arises the desire to 
relate these pieces of knowledge to our sense 
for conduct, to our sense for beauty, and 
there is weariness and dissatisfaction if the 
desire is balked.” We agree with this state- 
ment; knowledge as such does not satisfy 
the mind. The eye is never satisfied with 
seeing, nor is the ear filled with hearing, to 


strange old book of sacred writ. It seems 
to us that in the desire in question there lies 
not only “the strength of the hold which 
literature has upon us,” but something more 
—the need of that sense of repose which re- 
ligion gives to the heart. Possibly, however, 
Mr. ARNOLD’S thought and our own are 
identical, since;the source of the sweet restful- 
ness and peace we sometimes find in nature, 
in poetry, in elevated prose, and in art, 
would seem to be the same sense of the in- 
finite which lulls the soul to a state of holy 
calm in prayer and praise. 

Allowing that the results of scientific in- 
quiry are important, and that we should all 
be acquainted with their general scope and 
bearing, our author goes on to say—“But 
what I wish you to mark is, that when 
they are propounded to us and we receive 
them, we are still in the sphere of intellect 
and knowledge. And for the generality of 
men there will be found, I say, to arise, when 
they have duly taken in the proposition that 
their ancestor was ‘a hairy quadruped fur- 
nished with a tail and pointed ears, probably 
arboreal in his habits—there will be found 
to arise an invincible desire to relate this 
proposition to the sense within them for 
conduct and to the sense for beauty.” A 
keen thrust of satire this! What a delight- 
ful thing to turn from the realm of ideas as 
this is disclosed to us by every great soul, 
and pre-eminently by German poets and 
thinkers, to find in science the consoling 
fact that our original forefathers were hairy 
creatures, who were fond of the woods and 
sported pointed ears anda tail! It is cer- 
tainly a caricature, but it has truth enough 
in it to hit the mark. Science cannot fill 
the soul; and the mere dabblersin it, who 
collect facts pretty much as a certain un- 
distinguished class collect the remains of our 
kitchens and wardrobes, find therein no life, 
no poetry, no emotion, no satisfaction. 
And even when facts are tied up into 
bundles, so to speak, and labelled as general 
laws, a personal or emotional factor is re- 
quired to render them soul-satisfying and 
give them an ethical value. There may 
be higher conceptions, says Mr. ARNOLD, 
“still it will be knowledge,” and therefore 
incapable of supplying what is to be obtained 
in the highest order of literature. For 
knowledge, however comprehensive its cha- 
racter, must be put, as we are repeatedly 
told, into ethical and esthetic relation to us, 
and be ‘touched with emotion by being 
so put,” otherwise it becomes ‘to the ma- 
jority of mankind after a certain while un- 
satisfying, wearying.” 

Mr. ARNOLD makes one exception to the 
assertion we have just quoted. He admits 
that, ‘“‘not to the born naturalist” does 
this sense of dissatisfaction or weariness 
come, And heexplains that what he means 
by a “born naturalist” is a man who has 
special gifts and special tastes for the 
study of nature, and who thus becomes 
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processes. In illustration of this exception 
we are told that Mr. DARWIN once admitted 
toa friend “that for his part he did not 
experience the necessity for two things 
which most men find so necessary to them— 
poetry and religion ; science and the domes- 
tic affections he thought were enough.” We 
can quite understand this statement of the 
great naturalist, though it clashes in syme 
measure with what Mr. Voysry has said in 
our columns respecting him. We ventureto 
submit, however, that the term “religion ” 
requires careful consideration, in order that 
there may be no confusion in its use here, 
If we mistake not, the substance of religion, 
together with the essence of poetry, was 
present in the mind of Mr. DARwiy when 
he lifted the veil from naturein so many forms, 
and to use the language of a recent reviewer, 
“ elaborated those wonderful theories which 
haye electrified the world.” Nature must 
have presented herself to him in spiritual as 
well as material aspects, and thus his soul 
may have been fed, while his mind was thus 
gloriously occupied for the good of his fel- 
lows. 

We have no intention of pursuing Mr. 
ARNOLD'S argument ‘point by point. Suf- 
fice it to say, that if we mistake not, he 
gets the best of the scientists, or rather of 
those among them who seem to desire that 
knowledge should become the be-all and end- 
all in life. For while there is no food for 
the soul in mere knewledge there is soul- 
rest and peace in the satisfaction of what 
is here called the instinct for conduct. It is 
not necessary to have a speculative know- 
ledge of KAnv’s doctrine of the “ categori- 
cal imperative,” or even to accept it if 
known, in order to feel or allow the wonder- 
ful restfulness and satisfaction which flow 
out of a good deed. So of beauty. A man 
may not give an adhesion to all that Mr. 
RuSKIN claims for it, he may not believe 
with SCHILLER and a certain German schoo! 
that, from its joint action and passive power, 
it is the most important factor in moral re- 
form, he may not see or accept all this; but 
if he knows anything whatever of its power 
he must be aware that it has a far higher 
influence upon his life than mere know- 
ledge. There is in it indeed, or there at 
least may be in it, that something which 
religion can alone give to the uncultured 
mind. When either art or literature shows 
us the spiritual side of things it is a revela- 
tion to us, it becomesa religion and inspires us 
with something of “the peace which passes 
all understanding.” Religion is essentially 
ethical and emotional, and therefore fitted to 
feed and give rest to the soul, independently 
of the co-existing mental culture, or else we 
should not see its power in the heart of a 
Channing and also in the life of a convert 
of the Salvation Army. As these elements, 
too, are present in all pure literature it is 
necessarily more or less religious, and there- 
fore capable of sustaining the life of man. 
But in the mere facts and methods of science 
there is nothing emotional, nothing ethical, 
and hence, though they may afford light to 
the understanding, they cannot give strength 
to the heart or rest to the soul. Science is 
an exclusive appeal to the intellect, and as 
such it does not educate our ethical and 
emotional powers ; but a great soul irradiates 
it from within, and thus it becomes trans- 
formed into a religion. 


CHRISTIANITY PROGRESSIVE. 
In the times of long ago, when the world 
was a-making, and the elements were melted 
with fervent heat, under favourable circum- 
stances, and with fitting materials, we can 
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conceive of giant-armed nature seizing a 
critical moment in her creative work. At 
her chemic touch the volatile and elastic 
gases, the seven times heated liquids lock 
themselves in a close embrace, and about 
their crystallised forms the slowly congealing 
atom encircles itself and wraps them in its 
womb. After many ages some philosopher, 
or savage, or worker in the belly of the 
earth, finds the huge mis-shapen block, he 
breaks it open, by accident or design, and 
within the matrix he sees the wonderful 
beautiful crystals, tinted, flashing, trans. 
parent, imperishable, excellent in the eyes of 
Gop and man. Their forms are perfect, so as 
no planer on earth could plane them. The 
work of a moment, they will last for ever— 
such are some of the glories of inorganic na- 
ture; the deep-hearted ruby, the pale 
tender amethyst, the pure emerald, the im- 
perial “ brilliant ” diamond. 

There is also organic nature, less shapely 
in its elemental forms, infinitely more 
transitory in its individual existences, some- 
times lasting longer in the embryonic state 
than in its active condition, passing through 
its changes in an interval ranging from a few 
hours to a few thousand years or so; but 
living and transmitting its kind, moving, 
thinking, feeling ; culminating in the vigor- 
ous strong elasticity of man in the wondrous 
subtle beauty of woman, and in the heart and 
brain of human-kind. 

It used to be said—“The individual 
perishes ; but the type remains.” But this 
is now recognised to be a faulty utterance. 
Under the guiding inspiration of Darwin 
and others, we have learnt that, unless the 
type (as in unworthy cases) deteriorates and 
finally dies out, it develops and takes up a 
nobler sphere with larger aims and duties. 
It does not stand still) Through myriads 
of deaths the type rises to higher life. The 
law of healthy /ife is the law of progress. 
Life that is not progress is slow death. 

Under which category are we to place 
Christianity ? There are some who will tell 
us that Christianity is as the amethyst, or 
perhaps as the iridescent opal with its chang- 
ful soft gleams. They will say that Gop in 
the person of His Son created Christianity 
perfect, imperishable, unalterable, descend- 
ing from the throne of Gop, clothed with 
immortal strength and beauty. Gop said 
fiat lux, and the light came that lighteth 
every man that is born into the world, But 
there will be some who (by most certain 
warrants of Holy Scripture, as it seems to 
the writer, and by most natural reading of 
the history of the Church and the world, of 
human nature, and of animal life) regard 
Christianity as an organic thing. They will 
trace the feeble beginnings of Christianity 
a thousand years before CHRIST was born. 
They will see the first shimmering light of 
dawn, the doubtful, cloudy half lights, 
growing unto the perfect day. They may 
express themselves in the supernatural 
phrases of St. Paul, and say: “ They drank 
of that spiritual rock which followed them, 
and that rock was Curist.” Or they may 
prefer the mystical, metaphysical conception 
of the Logos, adopted from Philo by the 
author of the Fourth Gospel, and spiritualised 
by him, accepting the doctrine of the eternal 
sonship of Curist. In either case they will 
recognise Christianity as existing embryoni- 
cally before the Christian era, developing, 
expanding, thrusting its roots into life. 
They will recognise CuRIsT as a learner, and 
as one growing in wisdom. They will see 
after his death, in the fight of faiths, in the 
vain attempts to confine the living material 
of Christianity in the winding sheet of 
exact dogma and creed, that the very vanity 
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ofthe attempts proves the organic progressive 
nature of Christianity and of the kingdom 
of Curist. And these inferences will be that 
though each Church and each individual 
must have a definite belief, which, it may be, 
is as dear as dear life is, yet that the creed 
can never bo an exact expression of truth, 
but of the then attainable truth. They will 
believe that Christianity is perfect as our 
Lor himself commanded us to be perfect : 
perfect within the limits and possibilities of 
character, of opportunity, and of circum- 
stance. “ 

Any scientific man can define an amethyst, 
because it is inorganic. It is a matter of 
pure science. But no man can exactly define 
an organism, or, at any rate, a highly de- 
veloped organism. When we are able to 
answer, what is Christianity, then we shall 
be able to tie it up in bands and parcel it 
out in Athanasian clauses, and seal it with 
the seven seals of creeds which heaven itself 
shall not be able to unloose. We cannot 


answer what is man. The definition called 
Plato’s is silly, and manifestly depends on 
mere accidents. Perhaps the best definition 
is SHAKESPEARE’S poetic, non-scientific de- 
scription :—“ What a piece of work is a 
man! how noble in reason, how infinite in 
faculty ! in form and moving how express 
and admirable ! in action how like an angel ! 
in apprehension how like a Gop ! the beauty 
of the world ! the paragon of animals!” But 
if we do not know what man is, how shall 
we know what Christianity is—the work of 
the Son of Man ? 

What heart can rise to, what tongue can 
utter the perfectibilities and possibilities of 
Christianity in the good time coming? With, 
hearts enlightened, with brains purged from 
superstitions and folly and uncharitable nar- 
rowness of individual being, with inspirations 
embracing the universe, with “good news ” 
for all men and not for a select few, through 
the anguish of death of myriads of lower 
forms to the growing splendour of the evyer- 
lasting type, we may exclaim in the passion- 
ate words of the poet-philosopher— 

Ring out the false, ring in the true, 
Ring in the Christ that is to be! 
or in the words of the Psalmist :—“Out of 
Zion shall GoD appear in perfect beauty !” 
i MOS 


“NATURAL RELIGION.”—III. 

In the last article we traced the argument 
which our author uses to lead to the conclusion 
that the complete knowledge of God is arrived 
at by combining two kinds of knowledge—the 


scientific, otherwise termed theology, and the 


practical, otherwise known as religion. We now 
come to the last two chapters of the first part 
of his book,* in which he treats of “ Three Kinds 
of Religion,” and “ Natural Religion in Prac- 
tice.’ From what has been said it will be seen 
that Christianity claims to show a complete 
knowledge of God, since it is both a theology 
and a religion. Naturally, therefore, it has 
two classes of opponents, those of the scientific 
school who object to it as a theology, and those 
who reject it as a religion. But these latter do 
not object to all religion; they simply seek to. 
replace Christianity by another form. Some set 
up humanity, while others seem to see in a 
Pantheism, or Higher Paganism, a purer object 
of worship. May not these new experiments in 
worship, asks our author, be less subversive of 
the old worship than they seem to be? 

And first he considers what worship is. For 
the sake of convenience he admits that the 
words religion and worship are commonly ap- 
propriated to the feeling with which we regard 
God. But the feelings which constitute worship 
—love, awe and admiration may be, nay, are, 
felt for human beings, and even for inanimate 


* “Natural Religion.” By the Author of “ Eece 
Homo.” London; Macmillan. 71g 
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objects, Feelings of admiration, when strong, 
seek to find expression in some outward act; 
when strong, serious and permanent, the 
act becomes recurrent. The sudden song or 
prayer develops into ritual. But religion, in its 
elementary state, exists without ritual, and in 
this state it “ may be described as habitual and 
permanent admiration.” Ought every higher 
form of religion to supersede and drive out the 
lower forms? No, says our author. Feelings 
of admiration and devotion differ in degree, and 
are excited by various objects, and such feelings 
may be called by the general name of worship. 
In its technical sense, however, it denotes that 
particular sort of devotion paid to the highest 
object we recognise, and it is in this sense that 
worship is forbidden by religion to be given to 
any lower object. “Churches, however,” says 
our author, “ are often intolerant in pushing this 
way of speaking beyond bounds. The greatest 
religious revolution in history is, in the main, 
simply a reaction against such intolerance, when 
the right of ideal humanity to receive worship 
was asserted in the heart of a people devoted to 
the exclusive worship of Deity.” 

Tt does not seem to us that this quite ac- 
curately describes the change effected by the 
work of Christ. There was no intention on his 
part to supersede the worship of God, and to 
substitute personal devotion to himself. That 
worship had degenerated into a ritual which 
was perfunctory inits character ; or, at any rate, 
if it had not degenerated, it was purely ritualis- 
tic, it had become “ habitual and permanent.” 
Against this, or rather as something better than 
this, Jesus sought to establish a higher form of 
religion; and this, too, in the spirit of that 
scientific law known as the survival of the fit- 
test. In the proposition laid down in the fore- 
going summary of our author’s argument it ap- 
pears to us that heis violating this very impor- 
tant law, which the disciples of the theory of evo- 
lution have taught us. Naturally, if that theory 
be a correct one, the higher form of religion 
will supersede the lower. Of course itis another 
question which is the higher, and which the 
lower; but this does not seem to be raised by 
the writer. We may agree that Paganism 
‘was too intolerantly put down,” and this may 
operate as a caution to us against repeating the 
same kind of intolerant action, but we do not 
follow our author when he suggests that there 
is no reason why such intolerance should not be 
repaired “in later and quieter times,” if by that 
he means that we are to recur to a lower form 
when we already know of a higher. It is true, 
no doubt, that “the iconoclasm which raged 
against Greek art and heathen learning is no 
more necessary to Christianity than the hatred 
of painted windows is to Protestantism.” If, as 
he says, the world has so advanced “that there 
is little danger of any worship we may pay to 
natural beauty blunting our sense of the 
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and wrong,” and may, like Christianity, fall 
Into excesses of introspection and asceticism. 
“But along with this transfigured Christianity, 
only in a subordinate rank, it will include the 
Higher Paganism, or, in other words, the puri- 
fied worship of natural forms.” 

With the disappearance of supernaturalism 
in religion would all belief in God necessarily go 
tooP No doubt in the minds of most people 
miracles have gathered round the idea of God; 
but is that idea inseparably bound up with 
them P There are passages in the New Testa- 
ment that clearly throw contempt on the desire 
for miracles, and these passages go to show that 
the God who habitually maintained his laws was 
worshipped, and not the God who occasionally 
suspends them. But this is not the question, 
rather it is, that having got rid of the idea of a 
God beyond Nature, is there only left tous a 
God who is simply Nature under another name, 
and can such a deity be worthy of worship? 
The commonly accepted notion of such a re- 
ligion is that it is Pantheism, about which a 
great deal of error exists. “The God in Nature 
with whom we are here concerned is no rustic 
Pan.” The form of religion referred to by our 
author is “austere, abstract, sublime.” It is 
not the different forms of Nature which it wor- 
ships, but “ Nature itself considered as a unity.” 
This worship is to be found in most historic re- 
ligions, but joined with other worships. It is 
not less necessary than the others, but there is 
still something wanted—the thought of a 
Supreme Being, “which is so natural to man.” 
“Who is there,” our author ask, “that is not 
conscious of a feeling of awe when he realises 
the greatness of the Universe?” Still it is 
wrong to suppose that the identification of this 
natural awe with the worship of God is 
necessarily Pantheism. Both Pantheism and 
Orthodoxy agree in giving a unity to the 
Universe, though the kind of unity is not the 
same; so far as religious feeling is concerned 
the form is immaterial. When we realise that 
the Universe is one we utter the name God, 
without, however, pledging ourselves to the 


higher reverence due to moral goodness,” it is 
well that a certain amount of homage should 
be paid to natural forms; all we contend for 
is that such homage is not to be mistaken or 
substituted for a loftier worship. 

Our author thinks that we might without 
difficulty adopt the idea of a sort of higher 
Pantheism, and that Christians might readily 
reconcile themselves to the worship of Humanity, 
because it is not their affirmations but their 
negations which “ may reasonably excite alarm 
in these new systems;” not the new worships 
themselves, but the repudiation of the ancient 
worship of God. This leads him to ask, in 
reference to Christianity and its rivals, the same 
question he put in relation to Christianity and 
Science, Is the difference really as radical as it 
seems? And he answers it in pretty much the 
same way—viz., that there has been too much 
identification of Christianity and Theism with 
the doctrine of the Supernatural. It is untrue, 
he says, that Natural Religion is identical with 
classical Paganism, which was quite as full of 
supernatural personages and occurrences as the 
most superstitious forms of mediwval Christi- 
anity. Itis in Natural Religion that we must 
hope to find the reconciliation, but it is Nature 
comprehending “man with all his thoughts and 
aspirations not less than the forms of the 
material. world.” This natural religion will 
“include a religion of Humanity as well as a 
religion of material things.” Retaining the 
kernel of Christianity, while rejecting the shell, 


doctrine that God is the Universe, or that He 
is distinct from it. 

To those who ask why the name of God is 
used, when merely Universe or World or Nature 
is meant, and whether it would not be better 
to reserve that name “ for the distinct, invisible, 
eternal cause of the Universe, which is sup- 
posed in most religions, which is denied in Pan- 
theism, and put aside as-an unverified hy- 
pothesis in Positivism,” while contending that 
the alteration of name does not alter the nature 
of the object of our worship, our author admits 
that very strong reasons ought to be shown 
before “the name by which we habitually indi- 
cate the. Hternal Being” can be replaced by 
some other “ hallowed as yet by no associations.” 
The term Universe expresses merely “the total 
of things arrived at, as it were, by mere collec- 
tion or addition,” and not “the unity which all 
things compose in virtue of the universal pre- 
sence of the same laws.’ Hven the word World, 
when used in the higher sense as a synomyn for 
Universe, conveys the notion of a place, rather 
than of “an infinite Being, with which we are con- 
nected as the part is connected with the whole.” 
Both these terms, too, exclude the view opposed 
to Pantheism, while the name God excludes 
neither the Pantheistic view nor that opposed 
toit. Science has adopted the word Nature, and 
even though there are times when this term is 
preferable to that word, ‘‘ which, no doubt, is too 
sacred to be introduced unnecessarily,” still, 
it is ambiguous, and as used by scientific men 
“ excludes the whole domain of human feeling, 
will, and morality.” Allthis leads our author 
to conclude that in the word God we have that 
unity of the Universe that all ought to seek :— 


“Nature,” he says, “ presents herself to us as a god- 
dess of unweariable vigour and unclouded happiness, 
but without any trouble, or any compunction in her 
eye, without a conscience or a heart. But God, as 
the word is used by ancient prophets and modern 
poets—God, if the word have not lost for us some of 
its meaning through the feebleness of the preachers, 
who have undertaken to interpret it, conveys all 
this beauty and greatness and glory, and conveys 
besides whatever more awful forces stir within the 
human heart, whatever binds men in families, and 
orders them in states. He is the inspirer of kings, 


“it will concern itself with question of right 


| the revealer of laws, the reconciler of nations, the 
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redeemer of labour, the queller of tyrants, the re. 
former of Churches, the guide of the human race to- 
wards an unknown goal.” 


Coming to “ Natural Religion in Practice,” 
our author deals with the objection that there 
is no consolation in the worship of or use in 
believing in a God as revealed in nature alone. 
He admits that there is a real foundation for 
the opinion that God so viewed “ appears so 
awful, so devoid of moral perfections, as to be 
no proper object of worship.” At the same time 
this has been “admitted by those who have wor- 
shipped him most.” But because religious men 
have been “able to perceive dimly that which 
reassured them,” they have been able to retain 
religious feelings. It is not, he contends, be- 
cause there is no God to worship that science is 
tempted to renounce worship; rather it is be- 
cause the necessity of concentration, the alsorb- 
ing passion of analysis, prudential limitation of 
the sphere of study and a mistaken fear of the 
snares of the imagination tempt them to do so. 
While we may set aside as of little weight the 
declarations of some scientific men that their 
pursuit leads to worship, we cannot forget that 
God as revealed in nature has received the 
homage of poetry and art, and that worship 
finds expression in both of these. “ Wherever 
art is, there is religion,” says our author, al- 
though he admits the religion may be Pagan. 
In the complete sense of the word religion, art 
must appreciate the unity in things; and of 
such religion there must be a higher and 
lower form. In the latter an inadequate 
view of nature is taken, that which is highest 
in nature—the moral principle is excluded. 
“But if morality receives its due place, such 
religion is, in a worthy sense,’ the worship of 
God.” Ag examples of men who rendered wor- 
ship to God in Nature, our author indicates 
Goethe and Wordsworth. We confess that we 
do not think that the former is altogether a 
fortunate selection, because whatever may be 
said in honour of his genius, his industry, and 
other admirable qualities, there are facts in con- 
nection with his life which cannot be set aside 
when we estimate the value of the religion that 
Goethe possessed. With respect to Wordsworth, 
the same objection can not apply. Of him 
our author says, “He may be called the saint 
of the religion of Nature, on account of theun- 
worldliness both of his life and of his writings, 
which refuse to be tried by a mere literary 
standard; ” and he asks why Natural Religion 
should be refused the credit of having, in this 
instance, produced its saint? But allowing to 
Wordsworth all the virtues of simplicity, since- 
rity, and patience under ill-success—attributed 
to him—is it quite clear that his worship of the 
God in Nature alone accounted for these? and 
was it not the blending of Christian ideas with 
this worship that really was at the root of his 
character? We think that our author practi- 
cally answers such a question when he says 
further on :— 


“TF men can add once more the Christian confi- 
dence to the Hebraic awe, the Christianity that will 
result will be of a far higher kind than that which 
now passes too often for Christianity now, which, 
so far from being love added to fear, and casting 
out fear, is a presumptuous and effeminate love 
that never knew fear.” 


Wordsworth had this combined confidence and * 
awe, but it was the combination and not the 
exclusive possession of the one or the other that 
is accountable for the position he holds. 

We have now brought down our review of 
“ Natural Religion ” to the conclusion of the first 
part. It remains to consider the second, in 
which its application is dealt with. 


Tue Soorn Scrence Assoctation.—This Asso- 
ciation was formed twenty-five years ago. It was 
on the 29th of July, 1857, that there wag held at 
the residence of the late Lord Brougham a private 
meeting called by Mr. G. W. Hastings, now one of 
the Members for Worcestershire, at which the as- 
sociation was established. Lord Brougham was 
its first president. The twenty-fifth anniversary 
will be celebrated in September next in the town of 
Nottingham. <A sketch of the’ origin, constitution, 
and labours of the Society, by Mr. J. L. Clifford 
Smith, the secretary, {will be published in a few 
days. 
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LESLIE STEPHEN’S SCIENCE OF 
ETHICS.—IV. 

After considering the importance of the dis- 
tinction between the individual and the race, the 
author proceeds to analyse the character of the 
social organisation and the nature of the social 
tissue. The State, the Church, and indus- 
trial bodies are spoken of as presenting the most 
conspicuous cases of different kinds of social 
organs. According to Mr. Stephen, and we must 
say his whole reasoning supports the position, 
“The social evolution means the evolution of a 
strong social tissue; the best type is the type 
implied by the strongest tissue; and the correla- 
tion between the painful and pernicious, plea- 
surable and beneficial, is to be understood by 
interpreting the pernicious and beneficial with 
reference to the tissue, whilst painful and plea- 
surable refer to the instincts generated in the 
socialised being. It is the vigorous tissue which 


prevails in the struggle, and fitness for forming 
such tissue is therefore the criterion of a success- 
ful elaboration of the type.” 

In the chapter on the Form of the Moral Law, 
customs and habits are shown to be “laws of 
nature” in the making. The moral law is 
natural; morality is natural. When it is said 
that a law is moral, what is meant is that it be- 
longs to human beings as such, and not as be- 
longing to any special class, hence it must be 
natural. Itis eternal, so far as anything human 
can be eternal. It varies only by development, 
“‘as éach step in the social evolution represents 
a fuller solution of the problem of adapting a 
society formed of given materials and acting 
under fixed conditions to the needs which those 
conditions impose.” 

Under the heading, Contents of the Moral 
Law, separate virtues, as Courage, Temperance, 
Truth, &c., are discussed. The whole is a state- 
ment of the conditions of social welfare, 
and morality, as distinguished from, prudence, 
refers to “those conditions which imply a 
direct action upon the social union. “ Morality 
is thus “the sum of the preservative instincts 
of a society.” Virtue being a condition of social 
welfare, the question arises why should | be 
virtuous, or what are the motives by which 
the conformity of the individual is or may be 
secured? Hence in the next three chapters 
the “ theory of obligation ” is reviewed, in order 
to answer the question and the many problems 
which arise from or are intimately connected 
with it. The theory of conscience as an 
elementary faculty is, the author does not 
hesitate to assert, untenable and superfluous. 
**Conscience means the pain felt by the 
wrongdoer, or rather the sensibility implied 
by that pain.” It is not a separate faculty 
which responds only to a special set of 
stimuli, but a “compound feeling to which all 
the strongest instincts of our nature con- 
tribute.” Our whole character is stamped and 
moulded from earliest infancy, and the confor- 
mation of character so impressed upon us 
carries with it the wider moral sensibilities. 
The relation between morality and happiness 
is next inquired into, and the two succeeding 
chapters on this subject, although not the 
most striking in this intensely interesting 
volume, are full of meaning and importance. 
The legitimate and inseparable conclusion of 
the Altruist theory, that the path of duty does 
not coincide with the path of happiness, Mr. 
Stephen fully accepts. By acting rightly the 
virtuous man sometimes makes a_ sacrifice. 
Scarcely a man living would refuse unhesi- 
tating sacrifice of hig own happiness for a 
sufficient advantage to others. Almost every 
mother would die or expose herself to suffer- 
ings for the good of her mfant. 


*“T do not wish to exaggerate any more than to 
extenuate the extent of this fundamental discord. 
I believe it to exist, but Ido not believe that it 
materially modifies the ordinary statement, I take 
for granted that as a rule it is prudent to be moral, 
and still more unequivocally that it is prudent to 
encourage the morality of cur neighbours. But I 
also admit that this argument in favour of morality 
cannot be rightly put in the form, Morality is always 
and necessarily coincident with prudence. In ex- 
horting a man to be virtuous, we really exhort him 
to develop his nature upon the lines which the 
experience of the race has conclusively proved to 
coincide with the general conditions both of social 
and individual weifare, This is to exhort him to 


THE INQUIRER. 


acquire a quality of character which, under ncrmal 
conditions, and in the vast majority of particular 
cases, will make him the happier because better 
fitted for the world in which he lives, capable of 
wider-and more enduring aims, and susceptible to 
motives which will call out the fullest and most 
harmonious play of all the faculties of his nature ; 
but it is also to exhort him to acquire a quality 
which will in many cases make him less fit than 
the less moral man for getting the greatest amount 
of happiness from a given combination of circum- 
stances. I advise a man to acquire habits of 
temperance on a simple calculation of pleasure, 
from wider prudential considerations, and upon 
purely moral grounds, In each case the argument 
is conclusive, but in each case it admits of certain 
exceptions. Temperance will, as a rule, procure 
him most pleasure, because it will make him 
healthy; but if he were certain to die to-morrow, 
he might get most pleasure by being drunk to- 
night. It will make him fitter for work, and there- 
fore, as a rule, secure him a more comfortable 
position ; but, in particular cases, it might lose 
him the favour of some immoral person who could 
do him a service. It will, again, make him more 
virtuous, and so far a better husband and father ; 
but it is still as before easy to imagine particular 
cases in which the very strength of the feelings 
which form the best guarantee for happiness may 
cause the most exquisite pain, and make him 
miserable in proportion to their strength. If, 
indeed, life were—as seems to be implied in the 
theories of some moralists—a series of detached 
acts, in each of which a man could calculate the 
sum of happiness or misery attainable by different 
courses, and calculate them without reference to 
his character, the whole argument would be dif- 
ferent. But this is precisely what it is not. 
Every man starts with an inborn set of qualities 
which are gradually moulded, developed, or sup- 
pressed by the circumstances in which he is placed, 
and by the inherent processes of growth and decay. 
The happiness or misery due to any set of external 
conditions depends essentially upon the disposition 
upon which they operate. There‘ore it may be, or 
rather it plainly is, necessary for a man to acquire 
certain instincts, amongst them the altruistic 
instincts, which fit him for the general conditions 
of life, though in particular cases they may cause 
him to bemcre miserable than if he were without 
them. And thus, again, the acquisition of altruistic 
feeeling may be recommended on purely prudential 
grounds, although these grounds can never supply 
an exhaustive statement of the motives; and some 
power of altruistic feeling is presupposed in the 
very capacity to become moral. But it does not 
follow that on special occasions prudence and 
virtue will coincide; and, as a matter of fact, I 
think that they often emphatically differ.” 


It is long since we derived greater pleasure 
from the reading of a book than that which Mr. 
Stephen’s work has afforded us. Though the 
notices of the volume which we have given from 
time to time in these articles will impart a fair 
idea of what the book consists, it must be read 
to be appreciated as fully as it deserves to be. 
The author’s clearly logical style, and the ready 
use he is able to make of an extensive insight 
into human nature have helped in the produc- 
tion of a very charming and profitable work on 
the science of ethics. He concludes by a remark 
which seems to require explicit statement. 


“Tt is sometimes said that science cannot provide 
a new basis of morality; and this is urged as 
though it were an objection. I at least must 
thoroughly accept the statement. What science 
proves, according to me, is precisely that the only 
basis of morality is the old basis ; it shows that 
one and the same principle has always determined 
the development of morality, although it has been 
stated in different phraseology. And, moreover, 
this principle is not the suggestion of any end 
distinct from all others. The great forces which 
govern buman conduct are the same that they 
always have been and always will be. The dread 
of hunger, thirst, and cold; the desire to gratify 
the passions ; the love of wife and child or friend ; 
sympathy with the sufferings of our neighbours; 
resentment of injury inflicted upon ourselves— 
these and such as these are the great forces which 
govern mankind, When a moralist tries to assign 
anything elsoas an ultimate motive, he is getting 
beyond the world of realities. Ifa theologian tells 
me to love my mother because God commands me 
to love her, he is inverting the true order of 
thought. My love of those who are nearest to my 
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sympathies must be the ultimate ground of any 
love that I can have for anybody else. My desire 
for the welfare of my race grows out of my desire 
for the welfare of my own intimates ; and that exists 
independently of any ethical theory whatever. A 
theological basis of morality is conceivable so far 
as the supreme being is represented as knowable 
and lovable ; but to order morality in the name of 
logical consistency is reasonable only when I can 
stir men’s blood by assuming that two and two 
make four. On my theory, then, the moralist 
assigns no new motives; he accepts human nature 
as it is, and he tries to show how it may maintain 
and improve the advantages already acquired. 
His influence is little enough; but, such as it is, it 
depends upon the fact that a certain harmony has 
already come into existence; and that. men are 
therefore so constituted that they desire a more 
thorough solution of existing discords. A sound 
moral system is desirable in order to give greater 
definiteness to the aims and methods; and it is 
doubtless important to obtain one in“a period of 
rapid decay of old systems, But it is happy for 
the world that moral progress has not to wait till 
an unimpeachable system of ethics has been 
elaborated.” M. 


ReEsIGNaTION or Prorussor Buackie.—Professor 
Blackie, Professor of Greek in the University of 
Edinburgh, acting on medical advice, has resigned 
his chair. Professor Blackie has held the appoint- 
ment since 1852. The patronage is in the hands 
of the curators. : : 

University Co~tEce ScHoon.—Lord Reay pre- 
sided at the distribution of prizes to the scholars 
in this school, which took place on Wednesday in 
the Lecture Theatre of the college, in the presence 
of a considerable number of the friends of the 
boys. Mr. H. Weston Eve, M.A., the head master, 
said the year had been an ueventful one, but one of 
good steady workand progress. The highest class had 
never been better attended, nor had they ever shown 
a better average of work, and the same remark ap- 
plied to all the other branches of the school. Of 
the twenty-two boys sent up to the London Matricu- 
lating Examinations eighteen passed, and four of 
the sixty-six honours fell to the boys of this school. 
In the course of a short address, after giving away 
the prizes, Lord Reay said he claimed for the 
founders of this great institution in London great 
foresight and great insight into the educational 
wauts of the day, in having founded the school and 
the college for the boys, and he also claimed great 
credit for the teachers who had been able to work 
out the great problem which was then laid before 
them, because there was not the slightest doubt 
that this eclectic system of education, if it were to 
have the results which he was happy to say had 
been attained in that institution, entailed on both 
the teachers and the scholars and undergraduates 
infinitely more trouble than was eyer gone through 
in bygone days under the old system, Let them go 
back thirty years when they started this educa- 
tional work, what were the ideas rrevalent in those 
days? Let him give them in the words of one of 
our poets :— 

O ye who teach the ingenuous youth of nations— 

Holland, France, England, Germany, aud Spain— 

I pray you flog them on all occasions ; 

It mends the morals never mind the pain. 
(Laughter.) Apart from the principle which he had 
just described, they there supplied a great want in 
English education, and that was the grading of the 
various degrees of education, the gradual ascension 
from one school to the higher education given in 
another, and a proper giving of that modern know- 
ledge which was so much required in England. 
Haying spoken of what they had, he was bound to 
say there were certain things which they had not. 
They had not got rich endowments, In Glasgow 
and Dundee there were splendid educational endow- 
ments, as there were also in the North of England, 
asin the case of the Manchester and Liverpool 
Colleges. Loadon, in one sense, was more like a 
country than a town, and there was not that in- 
dividual sense of belonging to a great corporation 
that there was in the great provincial towns, which 
induced persons to give largely in support of the 
educational institutions. In that respect London 
was a loser, but he hoped it would not remain so. 
On the motion of Mr. Eve, seconded by Dr. 
Buchanan, a vote of thanks was given to Lord Reay 
for distributing the prizes, and for his address, 
which his lordship briefly acknowledged, and pro- 
posed three cheers for the masters, which were 
given with great heartiness, and the proceedings 
then terminated. 
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Occasional Notes, 


Tur Manchester correspondent of the Bostor 
Christian Register tells us that a somewhat in- 
teresting correspondence, not yet published, 
exists between certain American consuls and 
James Russell Lowell, American Minister at St. 
James’s. A happy thought struck these consuls 
—that it would bea graceful thing for them to 
present Mr. Lowell with a handsome bit of plate 
upon his reaching “the grand climacteric,” as 
they phrased it, of his seventieth year. The 
happy thought brought forth gracious deed. 
The plate was forwarded upon the poet’s birth- 
day, with a most eulogistic letter. Unfortu- 
nately, the “grand climacteric” was still seven 
years away when Lowell received the happy 
silver thought of his appreciative countrymen. 
He was obliged to make the best he could of his 
backwardness—to explain that it was very awk- 
ward that he had attained to no more than sixty- 
three years, and to promise to get on toward the 
“grand climacteric” as fast as ever the con- 
ditions of time would permit. The consuls, too, 
were a little awkwardly fixed; and the whole 
correspondence, still lying in private drawers, is 
both humorous and full of making the best of it. 


Canon WILBERFORCE’s recent letter to the 
Archbishop of Canterbury illustrates the con- 
nection between beer and Bible in a way that 
must be very awkward for the Primate. The 
Church as a whole being the largest landowner 
in the kingdom is naturally the largest owner of 
public-houses. Mr. Wilberforce avers that 
public-houses are more, in proportion, numerous 
on Church lands than elsewhere. The Bishop 
of London, riding between his two town houses, 
would, it is said, pass 100 taverns which are the 
property of his Church. One of the largest 
public-houses in London, which sells £10,000 
of drink every year, is part of the Bishop’s 
endowment. Here and there in London you 
may see a church flanked ‘on either side by a 
ginshop—all three, of course, being Church 
property. The publican appears to take instinc- 
tively to the vacant land in the neighbourhood 
of a church. Is this sort of thing to go on, 
asks Mr. Wilberforce, or is the Church to con- 
tinue pretending to fight against the intem- 
perance which it helps to produce? The Arch- 
bishop is an Ecclesiastical Commissioner, and 
‘the Times orders him to answer the Canon’s 
interrogatories without delay. As it will be 
difficult to explain away facts, the Archbishop 
and others in authority will probably find it 
convenient to make no reply. 


We are glad to hear of the improvements 
which our earnest and hard-working friends 
at Stamford-street Chapel, Blackfriars-road, are 
about to make in connection with their congre- 
gational activities. They have one of the largest 
Sunday-schools in London, but have no suitable 
place for teaching, and have had to hire part of 
one of the Board Schools in the neighbourhood, 
while many of their classes meet in the gallery 
of the chapel and some of the large pews. The 
neighbourhood is densely crowded with the 
poorer classes, and almost any number of children 
could be gathered in if there were more and better 
accommodation. It is now proposed to build a 
large schoolroom capable of holding about 500 
children; and there is no doubt that with the 
very efficient teachers they have at Stamford- 
street it will soon be filled. In addition to this, 
the chapel itself is to be repaired, improved, and 
beautified, so as to make it not only more attrac- 
tive, but a better centre of usefulness in the 
district, occupying very much the position of 
a parish church to the surrounding population. 
We like this idea of combining the useful with 
the ornamental in our church work, and the 
whole scheme is so carefully prepared, and ig so 
thoroughly deserving of support, that we recom- 
mend it with confidence to the never-failing 
liberality of the Unitarian public. 


Tp writer of the interesting “ Chapters from 
the Life of a Congregational Minister” in the 
Congregationalist of this month records his 
experience of a meeting of the Peace Society, 
when Mr. Henry Richard was the chief speaker. 
“The chair was taken by the mayor, a retired 
captain, and an advanced Liberal. He made 
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no speech in opening the meeting, but on return- 
ing thanks at the close, he said ; “ Gentlemen, I 
heartily thank you for the honour you have done 
me; and all I can say in reply is, here is my 
sword, and when my Queen and country require 
it, itis at their service.’ An interesting finale for 
a peace meeting !”’ 


“Tre Year-Book of Unitarian Churches in 
America shows that the churches of this denom- 
ination number only 351. Since 1800 only 
220 churches have been formed. This is slow 
progress—not three a year. The Baptists, on 
the other hand, have averaged one church a day 
for many years.” This is taken from the Noncon- 
formist. But the Roman Catholics in America 
have been increasing in even greater ratio in 
proportion to their numbers, so what does that 
prove P 


Maemillan’s Magazine for August contains a 
poem by the late Dean Stanley, on “ Death and 
Life,” written so lately as 1880. ‘The following 
lines are very touching, written as if in uncon- 
scious anticipation of the great change which 
the writer was so soon to experience :— 

O Death! how sweet the thought 
That this world’s strife is ended ; 
That all we feared and all we sought 

In one deep sleep is blended, 


No more the anguish of to-day 
To wait the darker morrow ; 
No more stern eall to do or say, 

To brood o’er sin and sorrow. 


O Death! how dear the hope, 
That through the thickest shade 
Beyond the steep and sunless slope, 
Our treasured store is laid, 


The loved, the mourned, the honoured dead 
That lonely path have trod, 

And that same path we too must tread, 
To be with them and God. 


We hear with great pleasure that Mr. Stop- 
ford Brooke, jun., after graduating at Oxford 
and attending courses of lectures at Berlin, has 
finally decided to enter the Unitarian ministry, 
and been engaged to preach to the Old Meeting 
Congregation at Birmingham on Sept. 17. We 
hope that before that time some of our metro- 
politan congregations, or at least the scanty 
remnants of them left in town, will have the 
opportunity of hearing Mr. Brooke. By the 
way, why do we so constantly speak of a minis- 
ter as preaching to a congregation, and of a con- 
egregation as hearing a minister? We have 
ourselves fallen into that bad habit, which is a 
relic of our old dissenting traditions, which seem 
altogether to ignore the fact that the most im- 


portant part of a minister’s function is the con- 
duct of public worship, and that a congregation 
assemble not merely to hear the sermon, but to 
offer up the common service of praise and thanks- 
giving. Our old dissenting system with its 
unfortunate limitations fails to realise the beauti- 
ful idea expressed in the ‘‘ Book of Common 
Prayer,’ and we should be thankful for the 
addition to our ranks of a large and influential 
Broad-Church element which might help us to 
realise more of the true liturgical spirit of wor- 
ship, which seems to us to be the only form of 
worship adapted for the public service of the 
congregation. 


CoLLEGE oF PrRecEPprors.—The report of the 
College of Preceptors for the half-year states that 
the examination of pupils in the schools began on 
June 13, and was carried on simultaneously at 
thirty-one centres. ‘The total number of candi- 
dates examined was 4,616, of whom 2,493 were 
boys and 2,123 girls. The examination for teachers 
began on June 27, and was attended by fifty-four 
candidates, of whom six were examined for the 
licentiateship and forty-eight for the associateship 


of the college. The council has instituted a 
supplementary examination each half-year to meet 
the case of students seeking registration by the 
Medical Council or the Incorporated Law Society. 
The first was held in London in March last, and 
was attended by 135 candidates, of whom three ob- 
tained certificates of the first class and fifty-eight 
certificates of the second class. Arrangements are 
now under consideration for holding these examina- 
tions at local centres in different parts of the 
country. 
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Hebtretos, 


Reminiscences : Chiefly of Oriel College and the 
Oxford Movement. By the Rev. T. Mozley, 
M.A. Two Vols. Longmans. 1882. 

[First Norice.] 

Even after reading these two very interesting 
volumes of 900 pages we have to repeat the 
opening sentence of the venerable writer now that 
“the story of the Oxford Movement has yet to 
be told, and there is much reason to fear that 
it never will be told as it should be.” Those who 
were most actively concerned in it both as friends 
and foes have already passed away, and have 
left behind them no records but the controversial 
pamphlets which exercised their purpose for a 
time, and with few exceptions have scarcely 
become a prominent even of the literary 
history of the Movement. Some of the 
principal leaders, including, of course, that 
great personage who is most of all entitled to 
say quorum magna pars fui, have gone oyer to 
Rome, and look back upon the stormy times of 
the Oxford Movement from an external and com- 
paratively unsympathetic point of view. Cardinal 
Newman has left us his own impressions in 
an Apologia, which is a possession for ever 
as a model of pure English style; but it is doing 
no injustice to that invaluable book to say that 
it is more interesting as a record of the personal 
character and impressions of the writer than as 
a contribution to the history of the most 
momentous religious movement of the last half 
century. Like the Evangelical reaction of the 
last century and the first quarter of this century, 
the Tractarian movement has extended much 
further than even its zealous advocates had first 
anticipated; it has taken deep and permanent 
root in the ecclesiastical life of the country, and 
has exercised a wide influence over the whole 
tone of religious thought as well ag in the 
development of the cultws, not only of the 
Church of England, but of other churches 
widely removed from it in doctrine and dis- 
cipline. Such a movement needs a candid and 
careful historian, who shall be in sufficient 
sympathy with it to do full justice to its leading 
characteristics; who shall be sufficiently removed 
from its heated personal controversies to be 
able to grasp its fundamental principles; and 
yet shall have that intimate personal know- 
ledge of the leading personages who directed 
the great Movement of which they were rather 
the organisers than the initiators, as to be able 
to give life and soul to the whole history. It 
seems doubtful, however, whether any one will 
ever combine all these requisite qualifications, 
and we shall probably have to content ourselves 
with ‘Reminiscences,’ biographies and Me- 
motres pour servir which may form the materials 
for a clear and consecutive history by some 
model religious historian of the future. 

Mr. Mozley has many of the prime qualifica- 
tions for such a work, and his “ Reminiscences,” 
next to Cardinal Newman’s “ Apologia,” form 
the most valuable contribution to it that the 
world has yet received. He has lived through 
the whole period which he describes, and al- 
though in full sympathy with most of the 
essential characteristics of what used to be called 
the “ Oxford Movement” he has learned to dis- 
cern many of its weaknesses, and with advancing 
age has modified many of his early opinions 
and prejudices. He is the brother-in-law of the 
Newmans, and was the intimate personal 
friend of most of the Tractarian leaders. Asa 
former distinguished fellow of Oriel, he witnessed 
the origin of the Movement, and as subsequently 
the editor of its principal organ, the British 
Critic, in succession to J. H. Newman, he exer- 
cised no small influence on the various contro- 
versies, literary and ecclesiastical, which marked 
the origination of a new form—or, we should 
rather say—the revival of an old form of Church 
thought and life. Yet in his introduction our 
author himself modestly allows that his book is 
but a contribution, with many unavoidable 
limitations, to the history of this important 
epoch of religious history. ‘ Reminiscences,” 
as he allows, are but a lower form of Recollec- 
tions, which at the best must share the common 
infirmities of mortal memory. “The mental 
picture of events long passed by, and seen 
through an increasing breadth of many-tinted 
haze, 1s liable to be warped and coloured by 
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more recent remembrances, and by impressions 
received from other quarters.” Our venerable 
author—he tells us he is about six years New- 
man’s junior—disarms criticism by the almost 
athetic recapitulation of his disqualifications, 
ie still it is simply a fact that these Reminis- 
cences, as he himself characterises them, are 
superficial, sketchy and often trivial. He ac- 
knowledges that he is not much of a logician, 
or of a metaphysician or of a philosoher; least 
of all is he a theologian. But the Tractarian 
movement was within certain obvious limitations 
essentially a logical, a metaphysical, a philoso- 
phical, and most of alla theological, reaction 
against the prevailing tendencies of thought 
both in Church and State. Nevertheless, he 
has all the qualifications for his task that we 
have just enumerated, and in addition to, these 
he possesses a great mass of letters, journals, 
and other documents, as well as a wonderfully 
clear recollection of the characters and even the 
minutest events of the stirring Oxford life of 
half a century ago, which have enabled him to 
produce a work second only in value to the 
“ Apologia” itself, and even surpassing it in its 
extremely interesting and life-like picture of 
what may be styled the Tractarian personnel. 

Newman is unquestionably the prominent 
figure of these volumes, as he was the leader of 
the reaction which was long known by the 
name of a theologian greatly his inferior in all 
the essential characteristics of intellectual emi- 
nence. He appears here as the centre of a 
group of men, notable in their time, not one of 
whom, however, as Mr. Mozley candidly remarks, 
would be a living name a century hence but for 
his share in the light of Newman’s genius and 
goodness. We have occasional, but only too 
slight, references to F. W. Newman, Whately, 
Blanco White, Churton, Hartley Coleridge, 
Arnold; and fuller reminiscences of Hurrell 
Froude, the Wilberforces, Hampden, Isaac Wil- 
liams, Charles Neate, and others now almost 
forgotten who were prominent figures in Oxford 
life from forty to fifty years ago. But’ Newman 
is the one great figure who rises pre-eminent 
over all the others; and amidst the immense 
amount of diversified reminiscences of the most 
sketchy kind before us we can hardly confer a 
greater boon upon our readers than by selecting 
and grouping together the scattered notices of 
the real centre and head of the Oxford Move- 
ment. 

In these fascinating volumes J. H. Newman 
stands out in clearer outline than even in his 
own marvellous “Apologia.” He was born in 
the City of London, a few yards from the Bank 
of England, early in the year 1801. His father 
belonged to a family who had a small landed 
property in Cambridgeshire; and from being 
chief clerk in a bank he became a partner in a 

- well-known firm of private bankers. His mother 
belonged to a Huguenot family, well known in 
the City of London as engravers and paper 
manufacturers. She retained the old family 
traditions in religion, and brought up her sons 
in that modified form of Calvinism from which 
their subsequent life was an intense reaction in 
divergent directions. In his own biography of 
his spiritual life Newman has, as Mr. Mozley 
says, not done justice to his early adventures in 
the domains of thought, politics, fancy, and 
taste. As a boy he composed an opera and im- 
provised masques and idylls, and only they who 
see no poetry in “ Lead, kindly light,” or in the 
“Dream of Gerontius” will deny that this 
divine gift entered into his bathe He was 
sent to a large private school at Ealing, said 
then to be the best preparatory school in the 
country. He rapidly rose to the head of the 
school, where before long he was followed by 
his no less remarkable and even more precocious 
brother, Francis Newman. From boyhood, we 
read, the two brothers took the opposite sides 
on every possible question, and perhaps the fact 
that one of the born disputants was more than 
four years younger than the other accounts 
somewhat for their respective lines of divergence. 
From Ealing both brothers went to Oxford, 
the elder entering Trinity College, the younger, 
too young as yet for college, pursuing his studies 
“as far as compatible with an amiable but uni- 
versal and persistent antagonism,” under the 
other’s directions in lodgings. John Henry was 
intended by his parents for the law, and actually 
kept some terms at Lincoln’s Inn; but early in 
his university career a great blow fell on him 
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and changed his destiny. His father’s bank 
succumbed under the pressure of the times, and 
henceforth he could have little aid from his 
friends. From some unaccountable cause he 
failed utterly in the examination for honours, 
when he was not yet nineteen. A few years 
later his younger brother Francis, at the 
age of little more than twenty, gained, 
without any apparent effort, one of the best 
double-firsts ever known. Remaining for three 
years after taking his degree at Oxford, enjoying 
the much-valued position of scholar of Trinity, 
in 1821 he published, together with his friend 
Henry Boden, two cantos on St. Bartholomew’s 
Eve, which, says Mr. Mozley, might now be 
supposed the first fiery outbreak of a spirit 
destined to wield the masses of Exeter Hall. 
In the year 1823 he was elected to a fellowship 
of Oriel College, which at that time contained 
“some of the most distinguished personages, 
the most vigorous minds, and the most attrac- 
tive characters in Oxford.” Oriel was the geat of 
the “‘ Noetic” school, the term evidently meaning 
the intellectualists as distinguished from the ob- 
scurantists of the then prevailing Evangelical 
party and the old “High and Dry” Churchmen. 
“Tts prominent talkers, preachers and writers 
seemed to be always;undermining, jif not actually 
demolishing, received traditions and institutions; 
and whether they were preaching from the Uni- 
versity pulpit, or arguing in common room, or 
issuing pamphlets on passing occasions, even 
faithful and self-reliant men felt the ground 
shaking under them.” Whately was then the 
spiritual and intellectual despot of Oriel, and it 
would not be possible, says our author, to describe 
now the terror his presence was sure to infuse 
among all who wished things to remain much 
as they were in their own lifetime. For years 
after Newman was a fellow of the game college 
with Whately it would not have been easy to 
state the difference between their respective 
views, unless it might be found in Newman’s 
immense and almost minutely reverential. know- 
ledge of Scripture, and in a certain yearning ’to 
build as fast as men cast down, and to plant 
again the waste places. Newman was un- 
affectedly deferential to his seniors. He obeyed 
Whately, though he used to say that in Whately’s 
Logic, “a most interesting book, there was one 
thing not to be found, and that was logic.” He 
would have been ready to love Whately to the 
end, “‘ but for the inexorable condition of friend- 
ship imposed by Whately, absolute and implicit 
agreement in thought, word and deed.” When 
Newman was twenty-five he seems to have been 
the first choice of Professor Lloyd, to whom the 
selection had been confided, for the post of pri- 
vate tutor to Prince George of Hanover; only 
he was found to be a couple of years too young, 
and Dr, Jelf was appointed. A “very good 
judge of men and things used to call Newman a 
Lord Chancellor thrown away.’ “Mr. Mozley 
speculates whether, had he been offered the 
tutorship, which it is assumed he would have 
taken, the course of German politics might not 
have been varied. Newman’s “ politics,” it is 
stated, ‘occupy an earlier place in the memory 
of his pupils than his theology, for he had ana- 
lysed the constitution and history of every State 
in the world, ancient or still existing.” 

In 1825 Whately became Principal of St. 
Alban Hall, and Newman his Vice-Principal, 
and at Haster, 1826, two Oriel men were elected 
to fellowships—Robert Wilberforce and Richard 
Hurrell Froude, and in the same year Newman 
became tutor at Oriel. He now found himself 
in a college, then held to be in the very front 
rank of academic progress, with a Provost, Dr. 
Hawkins, who owed his election to him, and with 
two tutors, the above-named Fellows, entirely 
devoted to him. At what date he began to 
move in the direction which now seems plain 
enough it would not now be easy to say. “It 
never was possible to be even a quarter of an 
hour in his company without a man feeling 
himself to be invited to take an onward step 
sufficient to tax his energy or his faith.” 

About this time he wrote the elaborate article 
on Apollonius Tyanzus for the Encyclopmdia 
Metropolitana, drawing the line strongly between 
true and fictitious miracles. He had early faced 
the question of evidences by the study of infidel 
writers. He knew well Gibbon’s great work and 
Hume’s essays. He had Tom Paine’s works 
under lock and key, “and lent them with much 
caution to such as could bear the shock.” Mr, 
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Mozley adds that “ his carefulness to master the 
other side of the great question has suggested 
to some critics that his faith and his scepticism 
contended for the ascendancy on such equal 
conditions as to leave the issue sometimes doubt- 
ful.” We ourselves have often remarked the 
essential similarity between the minds of the 
two brothers, and are strongly inclined to think 
that it was in an even balance which was to 
write the “Phases of Faith” and “Natural 
History of the Soul,” and which “The 
Apologia,” and the “Lives of the Saints.” 
Mr. Mozley admits it as possible, though it 
never occurred to him while working with New- 
man that he may “once have caught sight of the 
spectre of unbelief,” though the dread might 
not have been long presert with him. If he 
ever.knew what it was to doubt, its sole effect 
was to make him ‘resolve never to abate the 
speed of his onward progress, never even to look 
behind, never even to indulge in any earthly 
abstraction that would give the foe the least 
advantage.” Constant work of a spiritual con- 
structive sort has been the principle of his life: 
the one feature he could scarcely understand 
was that he should stand and gaze instead of 
advancing. He had no leisure for scepticism. 
“He reduced retrospection to very narrow com- 
pass, to a few faces, to flowers on a bank or a 
wall, to a fragrance or asound. Perfumes, he 
said, brought’ back the past, and so did distant 
church bells; but with the scent and the sound 
the past departed from him.” 

In 1828 Newman succeeded Hawkins in the 
vicarage of St. Mary’s, the University Church, 
where he soon attracted a large congregation. 
To St. Mary’s was attached the Chapelry of 
Littlemore, three miles from Oxford. Up to this 
date, and for some time after, there was no open 
breach between Newman and the Low Church 
party. Hitherto he had been actively connected 
with the local Evangelical Missionary Society, 
a subscriber to and writer inthe Record, and an 
occasional attendant at the Evangelical soirées 
at St. Hdmund’s Hall, the headquarters of the 
party, where his sermons were judged to be 
spiritual, though somewhat incomprehensible. 
Not til after the completion of the “ Arians” 
was he aware that he was parting company with 
his old friends the Evangelicals, to whom he was 
in the habit of referring by the letter X, or the 
name “ Peculiars,” while he used Z of the High 
and Dry. He was alarmed by the Evangelical 
neglect of the objective phases of the Christian 
Church. He continued to respect Evangelical 
spirituality. Mr. Mozley detects the force of 
early associations in much later stages of his 
development. ‘In the ‘Apologia’ it seems to 
me that Newman returns a long way towards 
his earliest religious impressions, and shows him- 
self more at home with the Evangelical party.” 
For the present, though detaching himself from 
his Evangelical connections, he had no desire to 
fight them. He had no desire to found a reli- 
gious sect at all. He did not love the personal 
rule it implies. He wished each of his followers 
to work on general lines with individual freedom. 
His efforts were applied to the creation of a 
community, with Oriel for its head-quarters, 
which should battle by a variety of agencies 
with the general worldliness and coldness of the 
age. ‘‘Newman’s feeling was that, since the 
world was going one way, he would go another, 
and that the world had no right to complain if 
it compelled counter-action.” 

Oriel College was now to he the centre of a 
great ecclesiastical revival which was to stir all 
England, and which has a perceptible influence 
on other parties within the Anglican than 
the High Church party, and on other Churches 
than the Church of England, It is interesting 
to read in these minute reminiscences revelations 
of Oxford as it was in the first half of the pre- 
sent century ; it is still more instructive to read 
the reforms gradually effected by the wonderful 

ersonal influence of Newman. In many respects 
Es anticipated more than fifty years ago recent 
academical theories in regard to teaching Fellow- 
ships and the endowment of research. He met 
of course with much opposition, but every elec- 
tion he brought about justified itself by its re- 
sults. 

As early as 1829 Newman and other Fellows 
of Oriel had begun to meet twicea week for the 
study of the Scriptures. They soon agreed in 
their investigations into prophecy that “ Anti- ~ 
Christ was not the Church of Rome, but Pagan 
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Rome, the spirit of which survived Paganism 
and the Empire, and, as it were, haunted and 
artially possessed the Church, especially the 
man communion.” There was no such 
thing as Biblical scholarship at that time 
in the University, and Mr. Mozley’s sarcastic 
stories call to mind our friend Mr. Gel- 
dart’s recollections in his autobiographical 
“ Nitram Tradleg.” He remembers being told 
that the very learned tutor of a neighbouring 
college made the ingenious comment on the 
words—* Draw out now,” in the miracle of Cana, 
whence we may infer that the Jews used 
“spigots.” Tyler, the then Dean of Oriel, had 
a decided turn for the picturesque and quaint. 
To illustrate the absolute sanctity with which 
the Jews regarded the Temple he quoted a 
strange Rabbinical story. Along all the lines of 
the cornice and roof there were wires in such 
complete communication that not a sparrow 
could alight on any part without setting six 
thousand small bells tinkling. Of this same 
Tyler, a pompous but kind-hearted man, the 
story is told that he had a somewhat higher 
estimate of his position as Dean than was war- 
ranted by usage, or by the actual powers 
of the office. He had occasion to write a 
note to Gaisford, Dean of Christ Church, who 
receiving it in company, read aloud: “‘ The Dean 
of Oriel presents his compliments to the Dean 
of Christ Church,” adding, “Alexander the 
coppersmith sendeth greeting to Alexander the 
Great.” 
But the limits of our space warn us to pass 


rapidly on, not omitting, however, the incidental | 


reference to the autobiographer’s old school- 
master, “ Edward Higginson [of Derby], the 
Unitarian pastor and teacher of the Strutts, 
beckoning to friends and clambering over the 
pews of All Saints’ Church,” when the whole 
town attended a late evening service on occasion 
of the funeral of the Princess Charlotte. 

It was not till the publication of the volume 
of. “ Parochial Sermons” in 1834 that the 
church, which was already being stunned, or 
awakened, or exasperated by the rolling thunders 
of the weighty and multifarious “ Tracts for the 
Times,” became alive to the actual individuality 
of him who inspired them. “It was asif a 
trumpet had sounded through the land. All read 
and all admired, even if they dissented or criti- 
cised. The publishers said that the volume put 
all other sermons out of the market, just as 
‘Waverley’ and ‘Guy Mannering’ put out all 
other novels.” But all parties were more or 
less against him. Nyangelicism: stood aloof 
from its recreant son. High and Dry disliked 
the earnestness and asceticism without ventur- 
ing to persecute a party which proclaimed its 
eager devotion to Episcopacy. A large part of 
the clergy, however, earnest and proud of its 
vocation, read and admired, if not always very 
intelligently, publications which, with all their 
unwieldiness and prolixity, stirred the prevailing 
stagnation. Itis curious to recall that New- 
man introduced into Oriel as lecturer, Hampden, 
afterwards Bishop of Hereford. Itis still more 
curious to recall the ingenuous confessions of the 
dismay occasioned by Hampden’s Bampton Lec- 
tures which were then incomprehensible, which 
everybody, Mr. Gladstone included, condemned, 
and which nobody, Mr. Gladstone included, read. 
“Thirty-four years after the delivery of these 
lectures Hampden, to his great surprise and 
somewhat qualified pleasure, received a letter 
from Mr. Gladstone, written in the very abyss 
of penitence and self-humiliation. He had done 
his best for a whole generation to understand the 
lecturer, without the slightest success. As it 
was utterly past his power to understand 
them, he had been clearly wrong to condemn 
them on the information of others.’”’ Church 
and University were alike fighting against 
them under the leadership of Newman and his 
associates. But the story of the Oxford High 
Church revival is too long for us to recount, and, 
moreover, it is familiar in all its main features 
to most educated readers. Itis pleasant to dwell 
upon the personal recollections of the past, with 
which, as we have seen, these volumes are 
crowdea. There is a perfect gallery of Oxford 
portraits, all of them recalling men who were 
prominent in the movement, and are still re- 
membered with reverence by a great party. The 
figure of the leader himself, ‘‘O peyas,” as 
Henry Wilberforce used to call him, is presented 
in a pleasant human setting. 
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It is interesting to hear how this man of many 
cares, while at Oxford, never passed a day with- 
out writing a Latin sentence, either a translation 
or an original composition, before he had done 
his morning’s work. He had all the painstaking 
temper which is said to be a condition of genius. 
“As well for present satisfaction as for future 
use, he wrote and laid by a complete history of 
every serious question in riioh he was con- 
cerned. It must be added that he did the same 
with every book he read, and every subject he 
inquired into.” None but Copleston surpassed 
him in quickness and accuracy with the College 
accounts. His pleasures, though not many, were 
more than the incessant talk round the Oriel 
weapon which was the jest of Oxford non-Oriel 
wits. 

He derived an exquisite delight from music, 
and was and is an accomplished performer. He 
left to others the details of ritual and Church 
architecture, because he valued other objects 
more, not that he did not sympathise with every- 
thing graceful and beautiful. His ear for rhythm 
was just and sensitive. He had a poet’s insight 
into nature. Flowers he was as fond of as a child 
could be. He could seldom see a flower without 
its reviving some memory. Old English forest 
trees he delighted in. “The walk from Oxford 
to Littlemore, especially if taken every other 
day, might be thought monotonous; but it never 
palled on Newman. The heavens changed if 
the earth did not, and when they changed they 
made the earth new. His eye quickly caught 
any sudden glory or radiance above; every pris- 
matic hue or silver lining ; every rift, every patch 
of blue; every strange conformation, every 
threat of ill, or promise of a brighter hour. He 
carried his scenery with him, and on that ac- 
count had not the craving for change of resi- 
dence, for mountains and lakes, which most 
educated people have. His visits to country par- 
sonages sometimes took him into districts sin- 
gularly wanting in the features constituting 
scenery and landscapes. But even on Salisbury 
Plain, where there are no trees, no hedges, no 
water, no flowers, no banks, no lanes, and now 
not even turf, and seldom even a village or a 
church in sight, he would walk or run with a 
friend as cheerfully as the prophet ran before 
the King from Curmel to Jezreel to announce 
the opened gates of heaven.” 
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Animal Intelligence. By George J. Romanes, 
M.A., LL.D. E.R.S. Jiondon: Kegan 
Paul, Trench and Co. 1882. 

The author of this book; one of the late Mr. 
Darwin’s most valuable coadjutors, is to be 
congratulated upon the appearance at length of 
his long-announced work. A really good out- 
line of the whole subject of mind in animals 
was much wanted, and Mr. Romanes has ex- 
cellently supplied the want. No word, perhaps, 
has been more misleading than the word “ in- 
stinct,” and easy as it has been to ascribe 
various -actions of the lower animals to this 
principle, when once those actions have been 
affirmed to have been instinctive, further inves- 
tigation has usually been deemed unnecessary, 
if not absolutely useless. The true explanation 
of the phenomena, ignorance of which was 
thus cloaked under a word, was not forthcoming 
until evolution in biology had been established 
—evolution in organic forms, rather, for psycho- 
logy must now be regarded as a department of 
biology. It was a loud howl which first greeted 
the statement that all the variations in animal 
and vegetable morphology had arisen in time 
by virtue of the fact that slight modifications 
are constantly occurring, and that in the struggle 
for existence such as possessed any small ad- 
vantage in form, colour, &c., survived to per- 
petuate their peculiarities. When the harmless- 
ness (as wellas the truth) of this doctrine became 
apparent, that howl subsided. But we can 
hardly say the same of the dissent made from 
evolution in mind. The reason of this has not 
been because the harmlessness (and truth) of 
the doctrine of mental evolution has not become 
apparent in an equal degree, so much as because 
students of nature have mostly followed scien- 
tific methods, while metaphysicians, who have 
had the monopoly of investigation of mind, 
have not adopted the scientific method. Hence, 
although the latter have had to yield at last tothe 
universal opinion of specialists in the sphere of 
organic forms, after vainly asserting themselves 
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upon a matter they did not understand, they 
refuse to give up their own special province, 
with its stores of curious things, to the merely 
scientific man. But the study of the form of 
the brain has inevitably led to the parallel in- 
vestigation, by the same observers, of its func- 
tions. To the blessing of mankind the work of 
explaining mental phenomena has thus fallen 
to the hands of those who are not above using 
rational systems of inquiry. 

The work now under notice is the first part 
of an undertaking on the part of Mr. Romanes 
to provide for men of science (and also meta- 
physicians) something resembling a text-book 
of the facts of Comparative Psychology, from 
which the particular level of intelligence to 
which this or that species of animal attains 
might be ascertained; and, secondly, to con- 
sider the facts of animal intelligence in their 
relation to the theory of descent. The original 
intention was to complete this in a single volume 
of the publisher’s “International Scientific 
Series,” but the material proving too con- 
siderable, the second division of the work is 
promised within a year or two, under the title 
“ Mental Evolution.” The present volume is, of 
course, to be read with reference to its ultimate 
object of supplying facts for the subsequent 
deduction of principles, otherwise, as the author 
says, 1b may seem but a small improvement 
upon the works of the aneedote-mongers. It 
is the mapping out of animal psychology for 
the purposes of a subsequent synthesis. 

The preface contains a grateful expression of 
the obligation the author was under to the late 
Mr. Darwin, and in a note explaining that this 
was written before the close of the life of the 
great naturalist, Mr. Romanes says: “I cannot 
allude to the calamity which has since occurred 
without paying my tribute, not alone to the 
memory of the greatest genius of our age, but 
still more, and much more, to the memory of a 
friend so inexpressibly noble, kind, and generous, 
that even my immense admiration of the natu- 
ralist was surpassed by my loving veneration 
for the man.” 

In a very fine introduction to the whole sub- 
ject the author states exactly what he means 
by “mind,” “instinct,” “reflex action,” &c.; 
and then he proceeds to an examination of the 
mental phenomena exhibited in the animal 
kingdom, beginning with the lowest in organi- 
sation, and at length reaching the highest, save 
man. The volume is brought to a close by an 
account of the behaviour of a brown Capuchin 
monkey, lent to the author by the Zoological 
Society. This account, given in the form of a 
diary kept by Miss Romanes, is a very remark- 
able one, and has not been previously published. 
In conclusion the author says :— ‘ 

“In conclusion, I should say that much the most 
striking feature in the psychology of this animal 
and the one which is least like anything met with 
in other animals, was the tireless spirit of investi- 
gation, The hours and hours of patient industry 
which this poor monkey has spent in ascertaining 
all that his monkey-intelligence could of the sundry 
unfamiliar objects that fell into his hands, might 
well read a lesson in carefulness to many a hasty 
observer, And the keen satisfaction which he dis- 
played when he had succeeded in making any little 
discovery, such as that of the mechanical vrinciple 
of the screw, repeating the results of his newly 
earned knowledge over and over again, till one 
could not but marvel at the intent abstraction of the 
‘dumb brute this was so different from any- 
thing to be met with in any other animal, that I 
confess I should not have believed what I saw 
unless I had repeatedly seen it with my own eyes. 
As my sister once observed, while we were watch- 
ing him conducting some of his researches, in 
oblivion to his food and all his other surroundings 
—‘when a monkey behaves like this, it is no 
wonder that man is a scientific animal!’ And in 
my next work I shall hope to show how, from so 
high a starting-point, the psychology of the monkey 
has passed into that of the man,” 

We commend this book as one in many re- 
spects well worth reading. 


THE QUARTERLIES. 

The British Quarterly Review, to which we 
give precedence on account of its theological 
character, has but little theology in the present 
number. Its most interesting article is that on 
“ Recent Japanese Progress.” It seems that in 
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devising and founding the new national institu- 
tions Japan has chosen various countries as her 
models. Her army, for instance, is on the 
French pattern, her navy on that of Eng- 
land. Americans have aided in organising 
the postal service and developing agriculture, 
and have also taken a large share in education. 
Police are on the French plan, Government hos- 
pitals on that of Germany. British systems 
have been mainly followed in the railways, tele- 
graphs, lighthouses,} mines and prisons, and 
the Government scheme of public education. 
Amer‘ca, Germany, France and England have 
together furnished types of machinery and other 
aids for developing manufactures and mines. It 
is a marvellous record of progress that the writer 
lays before his readers. Once having recog- 
nised that progress is essential to welfare, and 
having resolved, first amongst the nations of the 
Hast, to throw off past traditions and mould 
their civilisation after that of Western coun- 
tries, it was not in the nature of the lively and 
impulsive Japanese to advance along the path of 
reform with a calmness and circumspection that 
might have been possible to a people of less 
active temperament; but, locking to its action 
us a whole, the Japanese have made singularly 
few mistakes in the sweeping changes they have 
sanctioned during the last twelve years. 

Dr. A. H. Japp follows with a fine literary 
paper on ‘The Puritan Element in Longfellow,” 
with copious quotations from the ‘New England 
Tragedies,’ and “ Miles Standish.” Another 
purely literary article is that on the “ Poetry 
of Rossetti,” in which the writer shows that 
“one of the priceless gifts that Christianity 
gave the world was the ideal—not merely of 
chastity, but far wider and deeper—of purity. 
It is against this Christian ideal of life that 
the modern, like the ancient, Pagan rebels. Mr. 
Rossetti’s verse, Mr. Burne Jones's pictures, Mr. 
Pater’s criticism, and the multitude of feebler 
echoes they have aroused, are so many pagan 
protests against the Christian ideal of purity. 
There is an article in another branch of art on 
“Bach and Handel,” an essay in comparative 
biography, by Lina Ramann. There is but one 
purely theological article, a learned discussion, 
by Dr. W. Wright, entitied “The Hittites and 
the Bible,” tke main thesis of which is that 
the statements of the Bible with reference 10 
the Hittites are fully confirmed by the cumula- 
tive evidence of modern discovery. There are 
two political articles which call for no particular 
comment, “The Situation in Ireland” and 
“The Ministry and Parliament;” and there 
is the usual full review of “Contemporary Li- 
terature.” 

The Westminster Review has a painfully in- 
teresting article on “The Decay of Faith,” from 
which we widely ,dissent, and which we must 
make the subject of separate comment. ‘The 
Opening } aper treats of ‘Canada as a Home,” 
and gives many interesting and reliable particu- 
lars to induce emigrants to direct their course to 
that country. As an instance of the progress of 
the Dominion the writer alludes to education. 
Forty years ago hardly one in fifteen of the 
children of Canada attended any school, now 
the proportion is one in four. “The Universi- 
ties, colleges and high schools of the Dominion 
number some five hundred, and the public or 
common schools fourteen thousand, attended by 
over a million of pupils, and supported by an 
annual contribution trom the State and people 
of over £1,400,000.’ There is a valuable paper on 
“ Invention and Patent Law,’ and an extremely 
interesting one on “ Caroline Fox, John Sterling 


and John Stuart Mill,” the choice anecdotes in’ 


which have been incorporated in our own recent 
review of the work which forms its text. There 
is a comprehensive *‘ Review of Indian and Colo- 
nial Affairs ;” and papers on “ Camille Desmon- 
lins,” ‘‘ Darwin,” and ‘“ Cant’s Moral Philoso- 
phy” make this a number of more than usual 
interest. 

The Ldinburgh Review is in many respects 
less attractive than usual, and is thereby per- 
haps a suitable representative of a moribund 
Whiggism. ‘There is little to be learned from 
the papers on “Indian Administration and 
Finance” and “North Borneo.” The articles 
on “ Don Sebastian and his Personators,” “ Sie- 
men’s ‘Theory of Solar Heat,” “ Littré, Damas, 
Pasteur, and Taine,” “The Red Book of Men- 
teth,” “Lecky’s England in the Eighteenth 
Century,” “ American Society in American 


Fiction,” and “Three in Norway,” will be. read|of our age. He maintains that the selections 


with varied interest by different classes of 
readers. But the article which will excite most 
general interest is “ A Retrospect of the Session,”’ 
in which the author of “ Plain Whig Principles” 
empties the vials of his wrath upon Mr. Glad- 
stone and the more advanced section of the 
Liberal party. We are told that the Land Act 
“has not disarmed a single Whiteboy, it has 
not led to the punishment of a single murderer, 
it has not brought in arrears of rent, and it has 
left the country more distracted than ever. It 
was the work of short-sighted and enthusiastic 
politicians, who were not ashamed to apply 
many of the principles of the Land League 
which they profess to condemn, and who certainly 
were not aware that they were paltering with 
treason and inciting to murder.” The Radical 
policy which has been mainly applied to Ireland 
for the last two years “has ended in a most 
disastrous failure, in sanguinary and unpun- 
ished crime, and in what has been termed a 
social revolution.” The House of Commons 
itself is rapidly sinking in public estimation, 
and this “arises mainly from the insincerity, 
not to say cowardice, of men who fail to give 
utterance to their real opinions, or to act up to 
their true principles. It is notorious that votes 
are given under pressure, which is as degrading 
and as inconsistent with the spirit of a free 
Parliament as the dictation of an old borough- 
monger to his nominee. ‘True liberty consists 
in checking the immediate ascendancy of any 
class or any authority; and it may come to pass 
that arbitrary power is more to be apprehended 
from those who usurp the influence of the de- 
mocracy and claim a monopoly of Liberal opi- 
nions than from any acts of the Hxecutive Go- 
vernment or from the resistance of any institu- 
tion in the country.” The Hdinburgh seems to 
us to representa timid and discredited aristo- 
cratic faction rather than the great Liberal 
principles which are to control the future policy 
of the British Empire. 

The Quarterly Review has more literary in- 
terest than its rival, and we do not lose our 
equanimity in reading the accustomed diatribe 
against the Liberal party in the article entitled 
“The Paralysis of Government.” We are told 
that Mr. Gladstone and his followers made it im- 
possible for Lord Beaccnsfield to govern; but 
the writer does not add that this was only be- 
cause Lord Beaconsfield’s imperial policy was 
discredited in the eyes of the whole country. 
In the following formidable indictment he omits 
also to notice that every difficulty which Mr. 
Gladstone and his followers are striving to cope 
with was a legacy of evil from their immediate 
predecessor. “Every unfair device which they 
employed to impede and discredit the last Ad- 
ministration is now working, with an implacable 
force like that of fate, to their own destruction. 
Hour by hour retribution has dogged their steps. 
The very means by which they climbed to power 
will produce their downfall. ‘The WHastern 
Question, the Irish Question, the question of 
providing a sufficient supply of popular legisla- 
tion—all these were recklessly played upon by 
Mr. Gladstone for the purpose of overthrowing 
a Conservative Government; and each one of 
them has since started up in his own path with 
an aspect more appalling than in his wildest 
words he ever gave toit. In two years all law 
and order have been trampled under foot, class 
enmities envenomed, the rights of property over- 
taxed, a country entering within the very shadow 
of civil war, and a vast Empire threatened with 
disruption.” We turn with more interest, 
however, from this, the last, to the first article, 
on “The Fall of the Monarchy of Charles the 
First,” in which the reviewer says that Mr. 
Gardiner, in his recent most valuable history, 
has shown “that the history of our country 
can be made interesting and attractive, although 
the narrative be neither inflamed by the 
heat of party spirit nor forced upon the at- 
tention of the reader by epigrammatic bril- 
liancy or the stimulus of dogmatic assertion.” 
The delightful article on “ Natural Scenery” 
is a brilliant review of the growth of the higher 
appreciation of poetry and art, as well as of the 
estimation of the glories and beauties of natural 
scenery, dating especially from the time of the 
poet Gray, a hundred and fifty years ago. The 
writer of the article on “Mr. Matthew Arnold 
on Wordsworth and Byron” enters the lists 
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from Byron—which Mr. Arnold gives in his 
recent volume—do that poet an injustice as 
contrasted with the selections he has made in 
a companion volume from Wordsworth. ‘The 
best poems of the latter are, as the reviewer 
says, short, and can without difficulty be pre- 
sented in a volume of selections, while the tee 
of Byron are of considerable length; and if 
selections from Byron are to be made, his best 
poems must be mutilated for the purpose. The 
reviewer is by no means satisfied with the selec- 
tions which Mr. Arnold has made even from 
Wordsworth, and he justly adds that, “To do 
Byron anything like justice we require several 
volumes of the size of that Mr:*Arnold devotes 
to him—we require, in fact, most of what he 
wrote. ‘To do Wordsworth justice, we require a 
volume less than half the size of what Mr. Ar- 
nold gives us; we require, in fact, to suppress at 
least three-fourths of what he wrote.” Other 
articles which will greatly interest the general 
reader, from their copious store of anecdote and 
literary allusion, are the reviews of “ Mrs. Fann 
Kemble’s Records of her Life,” and Mr. Mozley’s 
“Oxford Reminiscences.” 


— >—— 


Hiterary Totes. 


Mr. Moncurr D. Conway is engaged upon a 
work describing the South Kensington Museum, 
which will be abundantly illustrated. 

Mr. R. H. Suepuearp has in preparation “ The 
Life, Letters, and Uncollected Writings, in Prose 
and Verse, of W. Makepeace Thackeray.” It may 
be remembered Thackeray did not wish any bio- 
graphy of himself to be published. 

Tre Academy says that Lord Chief Justice 
Coleridge has been kind enough to let Dr. Alois 
Brandt have access, for his new work on Coleridge, 
to all the letters of Coleridge, Wordsworth, and 
Southey addressed to the late Sir John Coleridge, 
The Coleridge letters cover nearly the whole of the 
poet’s career, and begin with the appeal to buy his 
discharge from the army. 

We learn from the Critic that the authorised 
edition of Garfield’s papers, including his speeches, 
legal argumen's, and literary essays, will be pub- 
lished in two volumes next November by Messrs. 
Osgood, of Bostcn. The editor is President Hins- 
dale. 

A MOVEMENT is on foot in Aberdeen for the erec- 
tion of an Art Gallery Museum in that city. 
Nearly £11,000 has been subscribed, and among 
the contributors is the Queen. 

We are glad to see that the Sunday School Asso- 
ciation is reprinting in separate form Miss Swaine’s 
“Remarkable Women as Examples for Gils,” 
which appeared a year or two ago in Teachers’ 
Notes. 

Tue question of the authorship of the once 
famous book, “‘ The Whole Duty of Man,” has long 
been a bibliographical crux. Mr, Edward Solly has 
investigated the question in an elaborate article, 
which appears in the August number of the Biblio- 
grapher, and his opinion is adverse to the claims of 
Lady Pakington, He describes the first edition pub- 
lished in 1658, or one year earlier than the edition 
which Lowndes erroneously supposed to be the first. 

Ir has long been known that in out-of-the-way 
parts of Germany traces might be found of our 
Saxon ancestors, hut the instances usually given 
have been somewhat vague, Dr, Frederick H, 
Brandes, of Gottingen, has, however, contributed 
to the Antiquary an article, which appears in the 
August part, in which he specifies a particular 
district, near the old Prussian fortress of Minden, 
where distinct traces still exist. The author gives 
a curious list of English words used there, among 
which is Yea in place of Ja or Jo, 
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“ NATURAL RELIGION.” 

The Athencewm writes :— 

If it be the function of genius to interpret the 
age to itself, this is a work of genius. It gives 
articulate expression to the higher strivings of the 
time. It puts plainly the problem of these latter 
days, and so far contributes to its solution; a 
positive solution it scarcely claims to supply. No 
such important contribution to the question of the 
time has been published in England since the ap- 
pearance, in 1866, of ‘‘Ecce Homo.” That the 
same man should have written both books, that 
none but himself can be his parallel, argues a 
unique order of mind. He is a teacher whose 
words it is well to listen to. His words are wise 
but sad: it has not been given him to fire them 
with faith, but only to light them with reason. His 
readers may at least thank him for the intellectual 
illumination, if they cannot owe him gratitude for 
any added fervour. : 

The object of this book, one might say with 
logisal precision, is to extend the connotation of the 
term “religion.” It groups together all the great 
idealisms—art, science, culture—and claims that 
these are natural religion. Thus, according to this 
author, everything that takes us beyond and above 
our selfish aims is religion. The opposition be- 
tween science and theology becomes vain and of no 
effect : both are forms ofreligion. The indifference 
of art for the conventions is but another form of 
the struggle against worldliness, and here again art 
and religion join hands. ‘‘ Wer Wissenschaft und 
Kunst besitzt,” said Goethe, and our author repeats 
the saying with approval, “hat auch Religion.” 
Professor Huxley and Mr. Burne Jones will be 
somewhat surprised to find themselves regarded as 
great lights in the religious world. The old triad 
of ideals, the good, the true, and the beautiful, 
are classed by this observer under the one genus 
of religion. 

Turning to the practical side of the book, we 
have the demand that the Church should learn the 
error of her ways in not recognising her two come 
panions in the struggle against the lower life, and 
should renounce the parts of her doctrine that con- 
flict with their ideals. The idea of development 
must be applied to religion as to everything else, 
and the conception of prophecy be revived in the 
modern form of a philosophy of history. Let the 
cultured classes teach culture, which is religion to 
the lower classes, who will otherwise lapse into 
Nibilism ; and let the cultured nations of Christen- 
dom spread the light of religion till one great bond 
of civilisation span ithe earth. Above all, if we 
wish to master the art of life, let us study the ex- 
periments that have been made by time in the 
field of history and learn the lessons of ‘ philo- 
sophy teaching by example.” Such, in main out- 
line, are the theorems and problems of this brilliant 
book. Theboldness of the eirenicon cannot but strike 
every reader ; but the age is bold in these matters, 
and this quality is only another mark of the time- 
liness of the book, 

MR. RUSKIN’S WORKS. 

The Hecho writes :— 


An intelligent foreigner acquainted with contem- 
porary English literature would be somewhat sur- 
prised to find that the works ofthe greatest living 
master of English prose are scarcely ever exposed 
for sale in the booksellers’ shops, and there are 
many intelligent Englishmen who would be unable 
to explain the reason. There have been great 
changes in the publishing trade within the last 
twenty years. Even poets, the most conservative 
class of authors, have been to some extent affected 
by te democratic wave ; one can now buy the Lau- 
reate’s works complete for less than the price of the 
volume of collected poems of an earlier date than 
“In Memoriam.” But Mr. Ruskin remains un- 
affected by the movement ; he seems to study dear- 
ness and obscurity.. We firmly believe that even to 
the vast majority of the English middle class he is 
little more than a great name. They know that 
occasionally a copy of ‘‘ Modern Painters” ig scld 
at from £25 to £40, and they occasionally read a 
magazine article by its author, but it is rarely that 
Mr. Ruskin’s yolumes appear upon their bookshelves. 
It is not so much the high prices that act as a de- 
terrent as the studied obscurity. Nine men out of 
ten buy the goods that are well advertised and well 
displayed, For reasons which are satisfactory to 
himself, Mr, Ruskin some-years ago determined 
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that his works should not be advertised or dis- 
played at all, and such books as he chooses to allow 
the public to buy are to be had direct from Mr. G, 
Allen, of Orpington, a village some twenty miles 
from London. The booksellers, having no pecuniary 
advantage to gain from the sale of Mr, Ruskin’s 
works, do not exhibit them, and only enthusiastic 
disciples of the great art critic know where to ob- 
tain them, The obvious result is that, to the great 
crowd of English worshippers in the Temple of Fame 
Mr. Ruskin is ‘an unknown god.” Whatever 
Mr. Ruskin may think of the matter, this is 
a deplorable fact. Such studied obscurity is 
a wrong to the world at large. It is bad enough 
that the author of ‘ Modern Painters” should have 
expressed his unalterable resolution not to repub- 
lish it, on the insufficient grounds that some parts 
of it have been rendered unnecessary by the estab- 
lished fame of Turner, while others have been al- 
ways useless in their praise of excellence which the 
public will never give the labour necessary to dis- 
cern. There is some consolation in the fact that 
many of the finest passages in ‘‘ Modern Painters ” 
have been collected by a lady friend of the author, 
and re-published in a small yolume entitled 
* Frondes Agrestes.” Considering the trouble 
which Mr. Ruskin takes to keep his works out of 
sight, it is somewhat surprising that this little book 
has run through five editions in less than ten years. 
The selections have been made with admirable judg- 
ment,:and with the approval of the author, who, 
however, freely criticises his own earlier work in 
the foot-notes. A copy well bound in roan costs 
but four shillings. Itis a pity that Mr. Ruskin has 
not seen fit to publish his other works at an equally 
reasonable price, for beyond all question he is the 
dearest of English living authors. It appears from 
Mr. George Allen’s catalogue, that if anyone wishes 
to obtain a complete copy of the works which Mr, 
Ruskin now offers to the public, he will have to pay 
£19 19s. 8d. net. But thisis the cheapest form in 
which the works can be obtained, the volumes being 
in paper boards and the pamphlets unbound. If 
the purchaser wishes to use the books and not 
merely to set them upon shelves to be looked at, it 
is necessary that he shall order them bound in 
roan, calf, or leather, which will involve an expendi- 
ture of five or six pounds more. “ Fors Clavigera” 
is the greatest curiosity of all. As everyone knows, 
this is the title of a series of letters to the labourers 
and workmen of England. They are published in 
numbers at sevenpence and tenpence each, but if 
any labourer or workman wishes to read all the 
advice which Mr. Ruskin offers to hig class, he 
must expend three pounds five shillings and two- 
pence in eighty-nine unbound pamphlets, 


THEOLOGICAL PROSECUTIONS. 
The Pall Mall Gazette writes :— 


The Recorder, addressing the grand jury on the 
charge of blasphemy against Mr, Bradlaugh, is re- 
ported to have appealed to their feelings as “ Chris- 
tian men” to say whether the incriminated writings 
could be anything but blasphemous. There is cer- 
tainly prejudice enough in the case already without 
any being impor‘ed into it from the bench, and if 
Sir Thomas Chambers were a judge whose example 
was likely to be imitated this sort of address might 
do infinite harm, The next thing might be a judi- 
cial harangue addressed to the jury as Churchmen. 
Fortunately, the evil example will not extend beyond 
the wal's of the Old Bailey, and fortunately also 
the cases in question have already been re- 
moved by certiorari to another and, we may hope, 
more equitab'e tribunal, 


CONGREGATIONALISM IN AMERICA. 


The Rey. E. Paxton Hood, a well-known Eng- 
lish Congregationalist minister, in an article con- 
tributed to the Christian World this week, gives 
the following interesting account of Congre- 
gationalism in the United States, from which he 
has recently returned :— 


I never had so strongly borne in on my mind the 
difference, in the ancient and early history of the 
States, between Pilgrim and Puritan—otherwise In- 
dependent and Congregationalist—as when rambling 
among the homes and haunts of the early settlers 
in Plymouth and Salem. Those who in England 
only know Congregationalism through its English 
type will quite fail to understand the old Congre- 
gationalism of the States—in fact, it became the 
established religion of the New England States, and 
even still it holds and derives many of its sanctions 
from legal decision and prescription. Congre- 
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gationalism in the United States, or certainly in the 
New England States, is so complex a thing that it 
needs volumes of Ecclesiastical law to be written to 
expound and to define its limitations ; I could give 
many interesting illustrations of this—for instance, 
What is a Parish? The designation has quite a 
different meaning in the New England States from 
that we attach to it in Europe, while its ancient 
meaning, and its popular use with us, is a territorial 
precinct, and, in modern use, in America, the idea 
of a religious society, or congregation, supersedes all 
the older definitions; it has been laid down in law 
that “never in Massachusetts had a church any 
legal existence apart from a parish.” But in the 
old construction parish consisted not of those who 
attended as hearers, or members of the congregation, 
nor of those who were in the fellowship of 
faith and had received the sign of unity and 
communion, A parish consisted of those who 
had a property qualification in connection with 
the building ; hence it has been ruled in law that 
Congregationalism is not a religious, but an eccle- 
siastical doctrine; “ that ecclesiastical councils,” as 
Buck, a prime legal authority, remarks in his 
‘‘ Massachusetts Ecclesiastical Law,” are the life 
and soul of Congregationalism.” In the Boston 
Review is a paper “which distinguishes the Con- 
gregationalists from the Independents on the 
ground of the mutual Christian fellowship afforded 
by councils to which the Congregational churches 
are addicted.” Thus it has been very easy to merge, 
and New England ministers made very little resist- 
ance to the process of merging, Congregationalism 
into Presbyterianism ; and thus the monetary claim 
and standing of the parish has, in many instances, 
made it easy to transfer the Congregational Church 
to the Congregational Unitarian Society, and this 
is exactly the case in the curious history of the old 
Congregational Church which met in Long-lane, in 
Boston ; in 1735 this church endeavoured to place 
itself beneath ‘the fostering care and discipline of 
the Presbyterian Church of Scotland;” the terms 
of the trust-deed are ‘‘ that the tenures are to be 
held after the same manner as the Church of 
Scotland doth enjoy land.” In 1805 this society 
was incorporated in the Congregational Unitarian 
Society, and received the decision of the Supreme 
Court in 1854, the court ruling that ‘the words of 
the trust did not refer to religious doctrines, but to 
the tenure by which land is held.” The Presby- 
terians removed, by this sanction, from Long-lane 
to Federal-street ; over this society the beloved 
and revered Unitarian, Dr. Channing, was so long 
the minister, and now this ancient Congregational 
or Presbyterian church is that in Arlington-street, 
one of the most distinguished sites and edifices in 
Boston. Thus while Puritan and pilgrim have 
long since mingled, I felt that, in their originals, 
there was considerable difference. The pilgrim 
seems to me to have resembled most the Huguenot 
before Calvin, the Christian before the Council of 
Nice. The Puritan gave definitions of faith, and 
sometimes confounded the faith in its definitions, 
There may be safety in definitions, but at best they 
only catch us as we are falling—there is safety in 
definitions, but there is danger when men attempt 
to make words carry too much, as when they at- 
tempt to define the inconceivable, and to put 
limitations onjthe infinite; simple minds do not 
define so promptly as they act; it has been too 
much the case that schoolmen and logicians have 
first defined, and then called on Scripture to fur- 
nish the proofs. However, it is notably the case 
that Pilgrim and Puritan realised in an eminent 
degree the functions of the Church in history ; they 
sought to tear and rend off the false fig leaves of 
ecclesiastical finery; they sought to purify the 
world at a time of which it has been said the 
Church was like a noble house ruined by bad 
drainage; and perpetually, as I went through the 
New England States, I felt of Puritan and Pilgrim 
alike, 
They have left behind 
Powers that will work for them—uir, earth, and 
skies ; 

There’s not a breathing of the common wind 

That will forget them ; they have great allies ; 

Their friends are exultations, agonies, 

And love, and man’s unconquerable mind. 


Talking of the Puritans has reminded me of 
Salem, and Salem has reminded me of Lynn, tie 
City of Shoemaker, Few of the places I visited 
in the States have left on my mind a more pleasant 
impression than the city of Lynn, in Massachusets, 
and its immediate neighbourhood. Its population 
is about forty thousand; it is more than the North- 
ampton of the United States; not fewer than be- 
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tween twenty and thirty thousand hands are em- 
ployed in supplying the merchandise for hundreds 
of manufactories ; probably fifteen millions of pairs 
of shoes are exported annually from this kingdom 
of leather; and innumerable citizens of the States 
trample the industry of Lynn beneath their feet 
without being aware that they are doing so. 
Whittier, the poet, resides only a distance of five 
miles from Lynn; he commenced life as a shoe- 
maker, probably, in Lynn. Certainly Alonzo 
Lewis, in his most entertaining history of the 
Shoemaker’s City, says of him, that ‘he left the 
manufacture for ladies’ feet to make verses for 
their boudoirs.” This accounts, in some degree, 
for the enthusiasm with which he sings of the 
shoemaker’s craft— 


Rap, rap! upon the well-worn stone, 
How falls the polished hammer ! 

Rap, rap ! the measured sound has grown 
A quick and merry clamour. 

Now shape the sole, now deftly curl 
The glossy vamp around it, 

And bless the while the bright-eyed girl 
Whose gentle fingers bound it! 


But Lynn, the city of shoemakers, has a quite dis- 
tinguished place among the homes and haunts of 
genius in America ; and no wonder, for the scenery 
of its shores mingles in an eminent degree the sub- 
lime and the beautiful. A singular isthmus of 
about two or three miles brings the traveller to the 
charming and quaint old village of Nahant, where 
Longfellow wrote a Jarge portion of his delightful 
Indian poem of Hiawatha, and other pieces. There 
Motley retired to spend his hours in studying the 
plan of his great works on the Revolt of the Nether- 
lands and the Dutch Republic; there Agassiz ex- 
plored the mysterious and contemplated the beauti- 
ful in Nature; there, in the neighbourhood of a 
majestic solitude called Swallows Cave, Prescott 
laboured the stately pages of Ferdinand and 
Isabella ; while, in Lynn itself, in a house off Ocean- 
street, fronting the sea—a house which now forms 
a part of Prescott-street—the great historian wrote 
his ‘“‘Conquest of Mexico and Peru,” and his later 
historical pieces; beyond, half hidden by a clump 
of trees, stands the home of Ik Marvel, the author of 
the “ Reveries,” and the graphic piece of domestic New 
England painting, his solitary novel “ Dr. Johns,” 
That Lynn should have become such a retreat for 
genius is not surprising, for I know few spots on 
our English coast where Nature has been so lavish 
of her most imposing and impressive scenes. While 
the broad Atlantic stretches out its illimitable 
horizon, a few miles distant rises the Egg Rock, 
swelling from the midst of the sea, like our Bass 
rock or Ailsea Crag—it rises abruptly from the sea, 
crowned with its lighthouse shedding along the coast 
through the dark night its friendly fires. Thus this 
City of Shocmakers is a perfect region of romantic 
loveliness ;—there are craggy cliffs and caves which 
overhang the shores, hills of porphyry, woodland 
lakes, groves perpetually haunted by the songs 
of the whip-poor-will, and full of legends of the 
old forest kings and their vast tribes, ‘the 
feather-cinctured chiefs and dusky loves,’—here, 
when the first settlers came, in 1629, the light 
birchen canoes of the red men were seen grace- 
fully skimming the surface of the bright blue 
ocean; where now stands the town were forests 
of aged trees, which had never been disturbed 
but by the storms of centuries; amidst them, or 
on the adjacent crags, the eagles built their 
nests, and the wild cat, the bear, the fox and 
the wolf prowled beneath their branches. The 
first shoemaker who settled here was Philip Kirt- 
land. He came here from Sherrington, in Buck- 
inghamshire, in 1635; and while he laid the 
foundation of that mighty guild of labour which 
gives its importance to the city, his name and 
family aro associated with some of the most dis- 
tinguished and honourable men of the States, 
Lynn is. only six miles from the celebrated city 
of Salem, which, as we have seen, shares with 
Plymouth the honour of being the seat of the 
earliest settlers in New England, and which was 
also the immediate parent of Boston. Salem, the 
birthplace and home and study of Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne,—there was the scenery of the ‘“ Scarlet 
Letter” and the “The House of the Seven 
Gables;” and as I walked through that lovely 
city I found it difficult to realise that a spot which 
seemed so well to deserve its name could ever have 
been the scene of tragedies so terrible as those of 
the awful persecutions of the witches, Frequently 
as the pen of genius and of poetry has been em- 
ployed in attempting to describe that period of 
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as, by the aid of Upham’s singularly able history— 
a book which ought to find its way by reprint to 
this country—I found myself living over again the 
horrors of that grimly superstitious time; I pene- 
trated all the secret crannies of the old witch-house 
where the examinations took place; I held in my 
hand the examination of poor Rebecca Nurse, and 
saw the magical pins said to be thrust by the witches 
into the bodies of their victims; these are still 
preserved in the Court House; and perhaps I felt 
something of the horror of that moment when five 
poor, haggard, despairing white-faced women 
mounted the cart, surrounded by a score of men 
armed to the teeth, who were leading them forth to 
die as martyrs to the wild fanaticism of a fixed 
idea, 


KINGSWOOD CHAPEL, BIRMINGHAM 

The Dart, a local Church and Conservative 
organ, gives the following pleasant account of a 
visit to this ancient chapel, and the services of its 
venerable minister :— 

If you look in the directory for Kingswood it is 
ten to one you will not find it, we mean the Kings- 
wood where the historical Unitarian chapel is 
situated, which must not be confounded, as it 
sometimes is, with the Kingswood near Warwick. 
Very few Birmingham people know this chapel, 
although it is occasionally attended by some of 
our most distinguished citizens. It was purposely 
situated in an out of the way place at the time of 
the Church and King Riots, when Unitarians were 
at the bottom instead of the top of Fortune’s 
wheel, and when to belong to that sect was to be 
liable to hootings and other distasteful treatment. 
The rioters burnt the meeting house, so the meet- 
ing-house people withdrew to Kingswood and wor- 
shipped there. 

But although the ‘chapel is known to few, the 
Pack Horse Inn on the Alcester-road (which is a 
continuation of the Moseley-road) is known to 
those who drive outin traps, to the thirsty cyclist, 
and to the pedestrian who does not belong to the 
Blue Ribbon Army. 

It is about six miles from Birmingham, and he 
who at that spot draws bridle, puts on his brake, or 
stays his dusty steps, may see, a hundred yards or 
so along a lane which turns off to the right, an 
evident place of worship. That is Kingswood 
Chapel, and if he should get there after the service 
has commenced he will probably see a carriage or 
two, belonging to members of the congregation, put 
up at the inn. No spot could be more delightful to 
come to, as a change from the hurry and bustle of 
town life. It is quiet on week-days, and on Sun- 
days none of the church-going bustle and belljring- 
ing that characterise the town. We don’t wonder 
that eminences, municipal and political, sometimes 
goto Kingswood. It must be a soothing anda 
restful thing after Cabinet criticisms and Watch 
Committee worries, to come to this quiet taber- 
nacle among the fields and forget them, to join in 
its simple service, and to listen to the wise words 
of its aged pastor. If we kept a trap we should go 
to Kingswood sometimes ourselves. 

The chapel, which is of a plain quadrangular 
shape, with a chancel which has been added in re- 
cent years, stands in a little churchyard, where lie 
the remains of two Mayors of Birmingham— 
Thomas Weston and James Baldwin—both eminent 
men in their way, and where we noticed, also, a 
plain gravestone markivg the resting place of 
Joseph Henry Nettlefold, who passed away from 
his busy labours the other day, at the early age of 
fifty-four. ‘Thomas Weston was the chosen com- 
panion of Prince Albert when he visited Birming- 
ham in 1849, to see the manufactories, and to in- 
augurate the Exhibition at Bingley House, which 
was the forerunner of that of 1851. To see the 
plain marble obelisk which bears the name of James 
Baldwin, already weather-marked, is to feel that we 
are getting old. How often had we seen his jolly 
face at Town Hall meetings, and heard him tell of 
‘“when he was a boy.” He used to pronounce it 
without the ‘‘o,” and always had the popular ear, 
for he had come to Birmingham with the proverbial 
half-crown in his pocket, and had done well with 
it. Weremember on one occasion he compared 
the existing Conservative Government to a nice 
young woman—it wanted squeezing. If the 
Radicals “ squoze ” the Government they would get 
what they wanted in time. This illustration was 
received with the “roars of laughter” which are 
such a relief to a political meeting, and which seem 
so absurd afterwards. 

Entering the chapel we observe signs of recent 
alterations and improyement. The chancel is eyi- 
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dently new, a modern roof with visible beams has 
been put on, and the box-like pew has given place 
to the more fashionable style of seat. About sixty 
of the hundred and fifty sittings are occupied, and 
the choir seats in the chancel, which face the con- 
gregation, are well filled, principally by young 
ladies, though there are one or two male yoices On 
the walls there are tablets to the memory of de- 
ceased persons. The organ is playing as we enter, 
and a gentleman in a gown is ascending the pulpit 
to the right of the chancel, with the heavy step of 
age. He is a massive man of the old style, whose 
hair was doubtless called golden by his mother 
when he was a four-year-old boy, eighty years ago 
now. The tint of it has scarcely altered, In the 
pure atmosphere of Kingswood, ard among those 
quiet fields, it seems almost possible to postpone 
change and dissolution indefinitely. 

The old gentleman looks out from under his 
shaggy eyebrows and ‘‘ gives out” a hymn, which 
is very fairly sung, and proceeds to conduct the 
usual simple Nonconformist service. He has avery 
curious way of slurring some of the syllables, and 
pronouncing some compound words so rapidly that 
you have to get used to his utterance before you 
quite follow him. In the prayer he was impressive, 
for the perception of age begins to recognise the 
proportions of things and give them their respective 
places. Many of his phrases were taken from the 
liturgy of the Church; perhaps he had found out 
that nothing better in the way of prayers could be 
formulated. 

Many old parsons died years ago, practically 
speaking, though they still go on preaching. Their 
mental vitality, like John Brown’s knapsack, “ lies 
a mouldering in the grave,” but their voices go 
preaching on. 

The minister at Kingswood is evidently not to be 
classed in this category. His sermon-making force, 
if not unabated, is alive. He gave us a vigorous 
disquisition on the words “Ye that are strong 
ought to bear the infirmities of the weak,” a dis- 
quisition which was marked by originality of 
thought and illustration. 1 came out incidentally 
in some announcements that he had been a preacher 
for thirty-five years, so that if ‘‘ practice makes 
perfect” he ought to be able to preach, After the 
sermon it was quite pleasant to hear him join in 
the hymn with a still powerful bass. We wondered 
whether there were any building lots hereabout 
where we could build an unpretending dwelling 
when we relinquish pulling at the collar. Such a 
vigorous old age as that is enviable. 


British Musrum.—From the report of tho 
trustees of the British Museum for the year ending 
March 31, 1881, which has been recently issued as 
a Blue-book, we learn that the number of distinct 
works added to the department of printed books 
was 30,182, of which 2,526 were presented, 9,347 
acquired by English and 810 by international copy- 
right, and 17,499 by purchase. The titles for the 
catalogue of English books before 1640 have been 
finally reviewed, and are now being prepared for the 
press. The number of readers was 134,273, being 
a daily average of 455, who consulted about six 
volumes per diem each, exclusive of those in the 
reference library. Many important old books have 
been added. In the department of MSS. 690 have 
been acquired, and 31,197 MSS. consulted during the 
year ; the number of special visitors was 2,071. 
The Oriental department added 112 MSS., and 
1,515 MSS. were consulted by 201 readers during 
the year. 


TuE rumour is confirmed by Herr Biedermann, 
in Westermann’s MJonatshefte, that several boxes 
have been found in the Royal library at Hanover con- 
taining the correspondence of Liebnitz with several 
learned men of his day, and also other interesting 
papers. 


Hobuoway’s Ointment AND Pit~s.—Indisputable Remo- 
dies. —In the use of these medicaments there need be no 
hesitation or doubt of their cooling, healing, and puvify- 
ing properties. Imagination can scarcely conceive the 
marvellous facility with which this Unguent relieves and 
heals the most inveterate sores and ulcers, and in cases 
of bad legs and bad breasts they act like a ecbarm. ‘The 
Pills are the most effectual remedy ever discovered for 
the cure of liver and stomach complaints, diseases most 
disastrous in their effects, deranging all the proper 
functions of the organs affected, inducing restlessness, 
melancholy, weariness, inability to sleep, and pain in the 
side, until the whole system is exhausted. These wonder- 
ful Pills, if taken according to the printed directions 
accompanying each box, strike at the root of the malady, 
stimulate the stomach and liver into a healthy action, 
and effect a complete cure, 


| 
| 
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Correspondence, 


LITERARY DISHONESTY. 


TO THE EDITOR. 


Sir,—A few weeks ago the Inquirer con- 
tained a short notice of “The Design Argument 
.Vindicated. A Lecture to Atheists. By George 
St. Clair, F.G.8.” That “notice” called forth 
a bitter protest from Mr. St. Clair, who, how- 
ever, did not seek to justify a remark in his lec- 
ture to which your reviewer drew attention—a 
remark which in effect falsified the opinion of 
John Stuart Mill upon the soundness of the 
so-called “Design” argument. Subsequently 
I read in Public Opinion (July 22) a review of 
the same lecture, in which the reviewer said, 
“The dictum of Professor Huxley, that every 
animal ‘is the resultant of two forces, the one 
teleological, and the other morphological,’ per- 
haps expresses the thoughts of many persons,” 
&c. I could not but find my attention arrested 
by such an extraordinary “quotation” from 
Huxley, and I at once wrote to the editor of 
Public Opinion for chapter and verse. His 
reply was as follows: —“ Huxley, T. H.—Lecture 
on the Principles of Zoology, published by 
Lords Commissioners of Education (South Ken- 
sington), 8vo., London, about 1870; probably 
at a penny, and now likely to be out of print. 
The reviewer quoted from his memo. of the lec- 
ture made at the time, and cannot give the page 
of the printed lecture. Very likely Professor 
Huxley himself might recollect it.” Being 
familiar with Mr. Huxley’s lecture “On the 
Study of Zoology,” delivered in 1861, I knew 
no such statement as that cited occurred therein, 
hence to clear up the point I wrote to Professor 
Huxley himself, who replied, “Mr. Huxley is 
not aware that he has ever used the language 
attributed to him. The lecture on the study of 
Zoology published by the Department of Science 
and Art was delivered in 1861, and iy to be 
found in Mr, Huxley’s ‘Lay Sermons,’ p. 104. 
Mr. Huxley is unable to find any such ‘dictum ’ 
ag that cited in this lecture; and as he doeg not 
understand what a ‘teleological force’ may be, 
he ventures to doubt the correctness of the 
‘memo’ said to have been made at the time.” 
Tosay nothing of the blockheadedness of the 
reviewer in attributing so insane a statement to 
Professor Huxley, I cannot but marvel that 
writers for the press should commit such im- 
moralities as that of “ quoting” in turned com- 
mas opinions the very reverse of those held by 
the authors cited. It is often said that the 
moral law is unalterable, but it ig to mea cheer- 
ing thought that morality is explained by the 
new doctrine of evolution, and that as man pro- 
gresses his ideas of right will advance. Bacon 
said :—‘ Revengeisa kind of wild justice,” and it 
is not difficult to see that in certain stages of the 
history of the human race it must be the only 
justice. Mankind have well-nigh outgrown that 
stage, and I am looking forward to the time 
when writers will consider it a duty to seek to 
understand the authors they “ quote,” or at 
least to avoid misrepresenting their opinions. 
Aug. 1. W. Mawer. 


———_-—____ 


DR. WILLIAMS’S TRUSTEES. 
TO THE EDITOR, 


Sir,—My attention has been called to an 
error, which perhaps you will have the kind- 
ness to correct, in the historical account of Dr. 
D. Williams’s Trustees. The section contained 
in the Inquirer of July 8, states that I 
was minister at Eustace-street, Dublin, from 
1822 to 1827. During those years, however, I 
was at York Uollege, My Dublin ministry was 
from 1828 to 1832. Jamus Marrinuav. 

The Polchar, Rothiemurrhus, 

Aviemore, N.B., July 31. 


——__>—____. 


AGNOSTICISM. 
TO THE EDITOR. 


Sm,—It is the usual practice when statements 
cannot be controverted to misrepresent your 
opponent, and therefore Mr. J effery says I held 
up prayer “to contempt and derision.” I did 
nothing of the kind. Mr. Jeffery contested Mr. 
Conway’s ability “to conduct a service” in a 
Unitarian Chapel (Mr. Dalby did not use the 
expression a Unitarian service), and I pointed 
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out prayer was not necessarily the most effective 
form of service, and that aspiration and medita- 
tion might be more beneficial. Mr. Ji effery has 
the class of mind too prevalent in the Unitarian 


body, that can bear with any amount of super- 


stition, but cannot offer any sympathy with 
those who have less belief in the miraculous 
than himself. He reminds me of the man who 
could never see any beauty in a picture, how- 
ever well painted, unless the frame was exactly 
to his liking. All religious services must have 
for Mr. Jeffery a Christian frame, or he would 
desire they should never be heard of. He 
evidently rejoices in the text without the con- 
text. “If any man obey not our word, note 
that man and have no company with him.” 


‘O brother man, fold to thy heart thy brother, 
Where pity dwells, the peace of God is there, 
To worship rightly, is to love each other, 

Each smile a hymn, each kindly deed a prayer.” 


July 30. An Aeyostic. 
[This discussion is getting a little too personal, 


and if it is to be continued it must be limited to 
the principles at issue-—Eb. of Ing.] 


Mr. Hervert Spencur will sail for the United 
States next week, 


Tur Lonpon Scuoon Boarp held its weekly meet- 
ing on Thursday, Two blind children, a boy and 
girl, who had won the Gardner’s Trust Scholarship, 
were introduced and congratulated by the Chairman. 
Prizes were also awarded to fourteen girls for their 
proficiency in animal physiology. The prizes were 
the gift of the National Health Society, and con- 
sisted of sums of money, A proposition by Miss 
Taylor as to the remission of fees was discussed, 
and was eventually got rid of by means of the pre- 
vious question, An inspector in drawing was ap- 
pointed for one year at asalary of £200 per annum. 
The Board adjourned till October 12 next. 


Merroponiran Hosriran Sunpay Fuxp,—On 
Wednesday a meeting of the Council of this fund 
was held at the Mansion House, the Lord Mayor 
presiding. The report of the Committee of Distri- 
bution to the Council was as follows :—‘* Your 
committee have the honour to submit their report 
of the several awards they recommend for payment 
this year to 145 institutions, enumerated in the 
appendix, showing an increase of five since last 
year, and of forty since the establishment of this 
fund in 1873. By Law XIL, as amended, 4 per 
cent. of the total amount of collections, namely, 
£1,380, is ordered to be set aside this year for the 
purchase of surgical appliances, The cash received 
to July 18 amounts to £34,424 12s. 2d. After pay- 
ment of the above sum of £1,380, allowing suffi- 
ciently for liabilities and for the usual current ex- 
penses, the amount available for distribution is 
£32,415 18s. 9d, £28,446 15s. is now recom- 
mended to 93 hospitals, including four institutions 
which may be classed as hospitals, and £2,588 8s, 9d. 
to 52 dispensaries, Your committee recommend 
that all payments to the fund after this date be 
carried to the credit of next year’s fund. In com- 
pliance with the order of the Council, and for the 
special use of its members, tables have been pre- 
pared as usual, showing a statistical analysis of the 
number of beds in hospitals, the cost of patients 
both in hospitals and at dispensarics, the propor- 
tionate expenses of management, as well as other 
valuable information, and they are now sent to 
every member of the Council. Your committeo 
have great satisfaction in reporting that the number 
of deputations invited to confer with them and to 
offer explanations on matters of apparently -un- 
satisfactory character is gradually diminishing, 
Seven invitations were issued this year as compared 
with eleven in 1881; of this number three sent 
letters in reply, from two no answers were received, 
and two hospitals sent deputations, In one of these 
cases a considerable error in the preparation of the 
accounts was admitted, and a promise given that it 
should be corrected before the issue of another 
report. In the other your committee explained to 
the deputation that they had not thoroughly under- 
stood the operation of Law V., whereby the system 


-of distribution of this fund ig governed, and at the 


same time your committee hope that they removed 
from the minds of those gentlemen a false im- 
pression, that a small award necessarily casts an 
imputation on the management of an institution, 
the fact being that the grant is determined by the 
arithmetical basis obtained from a three years’ 
average of the accounts of each institution,” 
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Religious Intelligence. 


WESTERN SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION, 

The second annual meeting was held at Glouces- 
ter on Thursday week, and the proceedings com- 
menced at three o’clock in the afternoon with an 
open committee meeting, at which several matters 
of business were transacted relating to the As- 
sociation. 

At half-past three the Rey. George Knight was 
elected to preside over the annual meeting, and 
after a few introductory remarks, he called upon 
the Rev. John Birks, secretary and treasurer, to 
read the report and financial statement for the year. 

The report recorded improvement in the number 
and condition of the schools in the West of Hng- 
land. At the same time it was -to be regretted 
that several schools were lamentably small, and 
some important places had no school at all. It 
was to be hoped that such as were numerically 
weak would become stronger, and that no congre- 
gation would remain much longer without haying a 
Sunday-school. Several schools had joined the 
association during the year, Bridport, Cirencester, 
and Gloucester. The association had become 
affiliated to the Sunday School Association, London, 
and was represented at the Whitsuntide gathering 
by the Rey. A. N. Blatchford and the Rev, John 
Birks. A communication from the secretary of 
the London Association respecting ‘* Teachers’ 
Notes” would be laid before the meeting for con- 
sideration. In conclusion, attention was called :— 

1. To the importance of proper school premises, 
and sufficient class room accommodation, wherever 
possible. The friends at Bath had set a good 
example in this matter. 

2. Suitable class books and Sunday-school litera- 
ture. 

3. Organisation and discipline. 

The Association would rejoice to have the means 
of rendering efficient aid in these and other direc- 
tions among the schools in the West of England, 

The financial statement was satisfactory, the in- 
come being three times as much ag the first year, 
with balance in hand of £2 12s, 5d. 

The following resolutions were passed :— 

1, “That the report and financial statement be 
received and adopted for printing and circulation,” 

2, “ That the Rey. George Knight, of Gloucester, 
be President for the year.” 

3. “That the Rey. John Birks, of Taunton, be 
Secretary and Treasurer,” 

4, “That the following be the Committee for 
the current year: the Rev. A. N. Blatchford, Mr. 
W. Butcher, Bristol; Mr. W, Combs, Bridgwater ; 
the Rev. W. Robinson, Crewkerne; the Rey. H. 
Austin, Mrs, Austin, Cirencester ; the Rey. J. Davies, 
Mr. Male, Miss Wansey, Bridport; Miss Ashley ; 
Messrs. W.!H. Kuight, A. J. Goode, Gloucester ; 
the Rev. W. Birks, Miss Gresswell, Stroud; Mr. W. 
G. Cole, Taunton; the Rey. J. Felstead, Trow- 
bridge; the Rev, A. M. Holden, Mr, M, B. Baker, 
Ilminster,” 

A paper on Sunday-schools was read by Mr. W. 
H. Kyieut, of Gloucester, and an in‘eresting 
discussion followed, in which the Cuairnman, the 
Sucrerary, the Revs. W. Binxs, H, Ausriy, W. R. 
Smyruy, Messrs. W. H. Kniaur, A. J. Goopn, J. 
Cooxn, and others took part, all expressing plea- 
sure and satisfaction with the paper, and a strong 
desire that it should be printed for wide circulation, 

At the conclusion of the Conference the Rey. W. 
Brinks proposed, and the Rey. A. Austin seconded, 
“That the best thanks of the meeting be given to 
Mr. W. H. Knight for his excellent paper, and that 
it be printed with the report, or separately, for 
general circulation.” 

The resolution was passed with acclamation, A 
vote of thanks was heartily accorded to the Chair- 
man and the Gloucester congregation for receiving 
the Association on the occasion of its second an- 
nual meeting. 


OPEN AIR MISSION IN LANCASHIRE. 

At the Quarterly Conference of the North-east 
Lancashire Free Congregational and Sunday-school 
Union, held at Colne on the 17th of June last, the 
Rey, A. LAzensy introduced the question of an open 
air mission; and it was decided to hold special 
services in connection with the congregations in the 
Union, the series to conclude with Sunday meetings 
at Burnley. Twenty-one hymns were selected and 
printed for use at these services, which were an- 
nounced by small handbills distributed in each town. 

Altogether ten week-evening meetings were held, 
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in which all the ministers in the Union took part, 
and, at the close of most of them a large number of 
tracts was distributed. At the first service held at 
Golne there would be upwards of 200 present ; at 
Darwen not less than 500 would be within hearing 
of the speakers ; at Newchurch about 300 were pre- 
sent; at Burnley about 450; at Rawtenstall about 
350, Three meetings were held at Padiham, with 
an average attendance of about 300; and two at 
Accrington, with an attendance of about 400 at each 
meeting. Fortunately not a single service had to 
be put off on account of unfavourable weather, and 
on every occasion the attention of the people 
assembled was most marked. They joined heartily 
in the singing, and accepted the tracts with an 
evident desire to possess them. 

These services received their crowning success at 
Burnley on Sunday last. In the afternoon, the 
weather being unfavourable, the meeting was held 
in the Unitarian church, and it was comfortably 
filled, largely with friends from the other congrega- 
tions in the Union, who, in spite of the weather, 
walked over to Burnley in order to ensure the suc- 
cess of the services. Mr. Councillor Buezarp pre- 
sided, and the Revs, C.J. Srrent, M.A.; J, Harni- 
son and T. Leynanp gave addresses on the Positive 
Aspects of Unitarianism, After the service tea was 
served in the schoolroom to nearly 200 friends. 
Towards evening the clouds cleared away and the 
sun shone out brightly. At six o’clock the friends 
assembled on the market ground, and a large crowd 
of not less than a thousand persons gathered to- 
gether, Mr. Joun Asuwortu, of Newchurch (Pre- 
sident of the Union), presided. After the singing 
of a hymn the Rev, J. Harrison engaged in prayer, 
and addresses were delivered by the Reys. C. J. 
Srrezr, H. Huw, H. B. Sura, A, Lazensy and T. 
Lxynanp. At the close of the meeting the friends 
formed in procession and walked up to the Unit- 
arian church, singing hymns on the way, where 
from eight to nine o’clock a fellowship meeting was 
held. The Rey. T. Lrynanp presidec, and, in short 
speeches, many of the earnest workers in the cause 
gave most affecting testimony to the saving and 
consoling power of the Unitarian faith, A special 
feature in most of these services was that many 
laymen took part in them either by giving addresses 
or announcing the hymns. These meetings, being 
for Unitarianism in this district, an entirely new de- 
parture, a few of the old and valued workers looked 
upon them with some diffidence, but the gatherings 
on Sunday were so thoroughly successful and in- 
spiriting that they felt compelled to recognise their 
benefits, and on all sides the desire was expressed 
that such services should become part of the regu- 
lar work of the Union, 


—_~_>_———_ 


CONGLETON: LAYING THE FOUNDATION 
STONE OF A NEW CHAPEL. 


Wednesday last was a day long wished for by our 
Congleton friends. The congregation was estab- 
lished by Mr. Moxon, an ejected minister, upon the 
passing of the Act of Uniformity in 1662. The 
chapel, which was built by his efforts, was de- 
molished by a mob, and the chapel just pulled 
down was erected in its place in the year 1733. 
This also has just been pulled down, as many parts 
of it were decayed, and it had become unfit for use. 
About twenty years ago a new school was built, and 
worship has for some time been conducted therein. 
The foundation stone of a new chapel was laid by 
Mr. T. U. Brocklehurst, of Macclesfield, on Wedues- 
day afternoon, at three o’clock. At that hour a 
large number or people were present, among whom 
we noticed the Revs. J. C. Williams (New- 
castle), Iden Payne (Leeds), H. E. Dowson, 
B.A. (Gee Cross), J. Russell (Macclestield), N. 
Green (Mottram), W. Mellor (Crewe), Joseph 
Freeston (Stalybridge), E. Turland (Mossley), 
Messrs. T. U. Brocklehurst, James Worthington, 
Albert Greg, John Phillips, T, G. Sheldon (Mayor of 
Congleton), John Cheer, George Pickford, George 
Statham, Councillor Barton, J. Brough, Edward 
Hollinshead, H. Barslam, John Worrall, and a 
large number of local friends. The new chapel is 
to be in the Gothic style, from drawings prepared 
by Mr, James Brown, of Congleton, It is to be 
lighted from each side, and to have a large tracery 
window in the south end to Cross-street. The ex- 
ternal wall is to be built of stone from the Tegsnose 
quarry, near Macclesfield, set in random courses 
with stone dressings. The interior dimensions are 
to be 51ft. by 32ft. and 20ft. high, with an open 
roof. The fittings are to be of pitch pine. The 
seats are open stalls, and with a gallery at the 
south end will accommodate about three hundred 
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persons. The cost will be about £1,250, including 
gas fittings and heating apparatus. The contrac- 
tors are Mr. John Worrall, of Congleton (whose 
father has worshipped at the old chapel nearly 
seventy years), for the brick work and wood work, 
&c., and Mr. Randle Burslam, of Congleton, for the 
stone work, 

The Rev. Iprn Payne gave out the hymn. “ This 
stone to thee in faith we lay,” which having been 
sung, a most appropriate prayer was offered by the 
Rev. H. E. Dowson, after which 

Mr. E. Hoxuiysneap said:—Ladies and gentle- 
men, before we proceed to the ceremony I have been 
requested to report briefly the position of our 
affairs at the present time. The necessity of hav- 
ing to make extensive alterations in the old chapel 
became apparent some years ago, but it was not 
until last year that the actually unsafe condition of 
the old building rendered it impossible to delay the 
improvements any longer. A committee was there- 
fore appointed, and to them there appeared two 
courses open, one-to alter the old chapel so as to 
meet our requirements, the other, to pull the old 
building down and erect a new one. The report of 
the surveyor who was appointed to inspect the 
old chapel disposed altogether of the first course, 
for it was found that the cost of the necessary al- 
terations would amount to over £500, with a re- 
minder that it might cost more, owing to the fact 
that we should be interfering with an old building, 
and when once we commenced altering we should 
not know where we might end. It was, therefore, 
decided to erect a new church on the site of the old 
one—(hear, hear)—and plans were accordingly 
drawn. Imay mention here that the original plan 
provided the entrance to the church from the street, 
but it has now been settled to have the doorway in 
the yard, and to build the foundations right up to the 
street. In this way we obtain further room. The 
money had now to be provided. The total cost of 
the building with all expenses will be about 
£1,200. It was thought that the congregation would 
be able to raise £400, but I am glal to say that 
not only has this sum been raised, but a con- 
siderable amount more, and we have  there- 
fore guaranteed to raise an additional £200 
—(applause.) ‘he bazaar which we held in 
the Town Hall last May was in our small way a 
success, and as the proceeds derived from that 
occasion have not as yet been definitely announced, 
I take this opportunity of saying that the total 
receipts come to £80—(applause). For the re- 
mainder of the money we looked to our friends, 
and it is with pleasure than one can say that up to 
the present they have been most generous. The 
total amount at present paid and promised is £770. 
Of this the congregation has raised £500, which 
includes a subscription of £70 from the Rev. J. 
Brierley of this town, who formerly conducted ser- 
vices for us. When Mr. Pickford and I waited 
upon Mr. Brocklehurst to obtain his consent to lay 
the foundation stone, one of the first questions he 
asked us was whether we were building ‘‘ on faith,” 
We could not then give a wholly satisfactory answer, 
as there was some little amount of faith required 
to believe that we should be able to raise our chapel 
free from debt ; but it is with great pleasure that I 
am enabled to state that Mr. Brocklehurst has 
strengthened our faith and increased our sub- 
stance by a very generous subscription of £50— 
(applause). We have still £400 to raise; let us 
then work with all our might, with one heart and 
with one mind, and I have no doubt that when our 
church is opened in the spring it will be free from 
debt—(applause), 

Mr, Councillor Barton then, on behalf of the 
Building Committee, presented to Mr. Brocklehurst 
avery handsome silver trowel, and read the in- 
scription as follows :—‘‘ Presented to T. U. Brockle- 
burst, Esq., on the occasion of his laying the foun- 
dation stone of the Unitarian New Church, Con- 
gleton, 2nd August, 1882.” 

The stone having been laid, Mr, BrocknEHURST 
said he sincerely hoped it was well and truly laid, 
and remarked that he believed that he was indebted 
to the honour of being asked to perform the cere- 
mony of laying the foundation stone of their new 
chapel to the fact that he came from an old Presby- 
terian family, A member of his family seceded 
from the Church of England in the year 1662, and 
in the year 1667 old Mr. Brocklehurst built the 
chapel in Macclesfield in which they at present 
worshipped. He desired, therefore, to congratu- 
late them on the occasoa of laying the 
stone of a new chapel. He was not informed 
as to the antecedents of their old chapel, but he 
hoped some one would be able to give them some 
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knowledge. The connecting link between the old 
and the new should be retained, and if some me- 
morial showing it were erected he should be glad 
to contribute—(applause), It appeared to him that 
in these days men sought to worship God by build- 
ing ornate churches, and giving to Him lip service. 
But good as nice churches were, he thought holy 
and pure lives would be more acceptable to Him, 
and he trusted it would be their intention to use 
their new chapel to build up good and pure living. 
It was a great pleasure to him after an absence of 
three years from England to come to Congleton to 
lay the foundation stone of that new chapel, and 
he trusted the committee would not allow it to be 
opened in debt. Nothing hampered a minister or a 
congregation in their work more thay, the burden of 
a heavy ‘debt. He was proud to see so many friends 
present to testify by their good will towards that 
effort, and he trusted the young people present 
would keep up their interest in the new chapel, and 
be able to tell the tale of that day’s proceedings to 
the generations that would succeed them—(ap- 
plause). 

Mr. Gxorcr Picxrorp then proposed, and Mr. 
Wm. Worratu seconded, a vote of thanks to Mr. 
Brocklehurst for the part he had taken in their 
proceedings. This was carried with acclamation, 
and Mr. Brocxuenurst briefly returned thanks, 
after which Mr. AnbERT Grec, on his own behalf 
and that of Mr. Worthington, expressed the feeling 
of interest they had in the ceremony that had just 
been performed, and urged that for sincerity in 
life it was needful that they should have freedom 
of worship. 

The Rey. J. C. Wittrams then gave out a hymn, 
and the Rey. J. Fresstone closed the stone-laying 
proceedings by prayer. 

In the evening a public meeting was held in the 
school-room, when appropriate addresses were de- 
livered by the above-named ministers and others. 


Che Liberal “Pulpit 


EMERSON’S GOSPEL. 
THE RELIGION OF NATURE. 


(The following discourse was delivered in All 
Souls Church, New York, on Sunday, May 28, 1882, 
by the Rev. R. Heber Newton.] 

The first of preachers our generation has known 
was Ralph Waldo Emerson. He left the pulpit 
behind him, but carried his sermons with him, He 
simply exchanged the church for the lecture-hall 
and the publisher’s house, where he found a wider 
range of topics and a freer method of handling them. 
He answered an urgent solicitation to settle over a 
church where he temporarily supplied after giving 
up his own pastorate, “‘My pulpit is the lyceum 
platform.” It was a portable pulpit to him. He 
did not lectare to amuse or please or even instruct 
his hearers. He never sought merely to mint his 
brilliant phrases into golden coin. On every theme, 
to every audience, he has preached by tongue or 
pen, seeking to rouse, inspire, and ennoble men. 
He could say, with Wesley, ‘‘My parish is the 
world.” 

Poet, philosopher, and saint, such a preacher 
certainly had a message for his age, some glad 
tidings of great joy. That gospel, like all other 
real gospels, is not to be read off-hand. The ex- 
hilarating tones of the clarion-call we hear full well, 
the articulate utterance we must study carefully. 
I am sure that the dear old soul in Hast Lexington 
did not speak without a meaning when she explained 
her church’s reluctance to calla minister, after hay- 
ing had him as “stated supply :” ‘“‘ We are a very 
simple people, and can understand no one but Mr, 
Emerson.” That she habitually understood him, 
Isomewhat question. But that deep and blessed 
thoughts were wakened and high and holy emotions 
were stirred in her, that she felt out of this man 
influences streaming, full of cleansing and comfort- 
ing power, I am perfectly sure ; andso she thought 
she understood him. Well when poorer preachers 
are thus understood ! 

It seems a forlorn hope to extricate any definito 
beliefs from the brilliant phantasmagoria of Imer- 
son’s pages. His vagueness, his love of paradox, 
his lack of logic, his self-contradictoriness, are pro- 
verbial. We should not wonder much if the 
Egyptian sphinx had verily opened her lips after 
forty centuries of silence to say to the strange man 
standing before her, ‘ You’re another.” But the 
attempt is not so hopeless as it seems. Most of his 
dark sayings have the key hanging by the door. 
He spake in parables, as Browning and other great 
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poets have done up to the divine poet of Galilee, 
to turn away the unready and pique the hungry 
souls to keener relish, saying, ‘‘He that hath ears 
to ear let him hear.” His contradictoriness grows 
out of his inveterate habit of climbing round a 
truth and looking at it from every side. The moods 
of nature passed into his mind, and a spiritual 
truth was no more the same to him on different 
- days or in different hours of one day than the face 
of Monadnock was the same from sunrise to sunset 
through the changeful play of the light. 
‘*Yonder ragged cliff, 
Has thousand faces in a thousand hours.” 
Yet have rock and man alike a persistent identity. 
Illogical he certainly was, according to the cut-and- 
dried patterns of our Art of Logic, with its quaint 
forms and conventional methods. Mr. Alcott once 
said that his essay read as if he had written sepa- 
rately the detached sentences of which it was com- 
posed, and thrown them into a hat, and then pulled 
them out haphazard, stringing them together as 
they came, which was very much the actual fact of 
his literary method, if method it could be called. 
My honoured friend, Miss Peabody, told me that he 
once read a printed essay to her, referring to his 
common-place book for the sources of the sentences, 
which it has been his habit to write therein as they 
came to him; and thus one sentence bore date of 
1847, in England, and the next of 1860, in Con- 
cord. Yet these kaleidoscopic paragraphs arrange 
themselves by law in fixed figures. A few com- 
manding ideas group these brilliant combinations. 
There is a logic of thought, though not of form. 
If then, undeterred by the difficulties of our quest, 
we search these hieroglyphs, we need not wholly 
miss a real message of good cheer, 

Emerson’s gospel is the religion of nature —a 
limited gospel, but a veritable glad tidings for our 
age of nature study, with its blind fear that there is 
therein no place left for worship and for awe, for 
peace of faith and joy of hope. 

It seems to me most natural that Emerson 
should pass away close after Darwin. They were 
really linked together as typical men of our age; the 
one representing the researches of the Understand- 
ing into nature, the other the visions of the Reason 
through nature. Darwin creates an epoch in know- 
ledge, and reconstructs the globe. Emerson leads 
up the new knowledge into a new faith, and spheres 
the larger earth within vaster heavens. Darwin is 
the accoucheur of a new order of thought, which in 
Emerson finds its voice :— 

‘“ An infant crying in the night, 
An infant crying for the light.” 

The great Englishman, dying just as he had ex- 
amined an interesting beetle, was not more truly 
a student of nature that was his fellow voyageur 
into the mysteries of the beyond, 

Emerson’s first notable essay was 
“Nature.” That title might stand over all his 
writings. Each tune was a variation of one theme. 
Every topic was a phase of one subject. How he 
loved nature and lived in it we have already scen. 
Thence, he drew his inspirations. His poems are 
songs, not of the salon, but of the field; and not 
of the “‘asphodel meadows” about which he read, 
but of the daisy fields of Concord where the rhodora 
blooms “its own excuse for being,” where ‘the 
burly, dozing humble bee drones,” and the winds 
sough through the “sacred pines.” Nature holds 
a fundamental position in his thought. All know- 
ledge must rear itself upon its basic facts. Laws, 
beliefs, institutions, must root themselves in nature, 
and suck up their forces from it, Nature holds 
the truths it behoves us to know. Therefore, he 
studied her with such patient, reverent care that he 
interpreted her as another Wordsworth, He is 
nature become self-conscious and thinking aloud. 
Whether he had acquainted himself with the fore- 
feelings of the earlier savans in our modern world, 
as he certainly knew some of the students of nature 
in the ancient world, or whether it was an jllustra- 
tion of Tyndall’s “use of the imagination in 
science,” the fact remains that twenty years before 
the appearance of the Origin of Species he an- 
nounced the theory of evolution, which that epoch- 
making book brought fairly to the birth. The 
seer was beforehand with the savan. The motto 
to ‘Nature ” was :— 

** A subtle chain of countless rings 
The next unto the farthest brings. 
The eye reads omens where it goes, 
And speaks all languages the rose. 
And, striving to be man, the worm 
Mounts through all the spires of form.” 


This was no lucky guess of a moment. 
his habitual vision. 


entitled 


It was 
Inthe “ Ole to Bacchus” he 


psalter of evolution. 
phise heat, wherein lie “‘ the promise and potency ” 
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asks for ‘wine which music is,” that “ drinking 
this” he 


‘* Shall hear far Chaos talk with me 
Kings unborn shall walk with me ; 
And the poor grass shall plot and plan 
What it will do when it is man.” 


“The Sphinx,” ‘Wood Notes,” ‘ Monadnock,” 


“ May Day,” “Song of Nature,” are hymns for the 
Tyndall could not apostro- 


of all things, with more accurate eloquence than 
Emerson in the ‘‘ May Day ;: ”»— 
‘Like a sea which me infolds ; 
Heat with viewless fingers moulds, 
Swells and mellows and matures, 
Paints and flavours and allures ; 
Bird and brier inly warms, 
Still enriches and transforms ; 
Gives the reed and lily length, 
Adds to oak and oxen strength. 
* * * * * * 


Enveloping heat, enchanted robe, 
Wraps the daisy and the globe ; 
Transforming what it doth infold, 

Life out of death, new out of old. 

* * * * *% ft 

The death log touched bursts into leaf, 
Lhe wheat-blade whispers of the sheaf.” 


That these are not the hyperboles of the poet is 
assured by the soberer prose of the essayist. Of 
the progressive life of nature, he writes: “It pub- 
lishes itself in creatures, reaching from particles to 
spicula, through transformation on transformation, 
to the highest symmetries, arriving at consummate 
results without a shock ora leap. A little heat— 
that is, a little motion—is all that differences the 
bald, dazzling white and deadly cold poles of the 
earth from the prolific tropical climates, All changes 
pass without violence by reason of the two cardinal 
conditions of boundless space and boundless time. 
How far off is the trilobite, how far the quadruped ! 
How inconceivably remote is man! All duly arrive, 
and then race after race of men. It is a long way 
from granite to oyster; farther yet to Plato and the 
preaching of the immortality of the soul. Yet all 
must come as surely as the first atom has two sides.” 

With this clear vision of the process of evolution, 
Eimerson, the seer, has the vision which the savan 
does not always have. The savan deals analytic- 
ally with the various parts; while, in the synthesis 
of the imagination, the seer tells us 


‘*J yielded myself to the perfect whole.” 


In this sight of the “one stupendous whole,” of 
which all sciences are but parts, nature became to 
him a revelation full of awe. Where the ancient 
poet of evolution, Lucretius, saw only the blind 
play of atoms, Emerson saw—that which I leave 
him to describe. 


** What god is this imperial Heat, 
Earth’s prime secret, sculpture’s seat ? 
Doth it bear hidden in its heart 
Water-line patterns of all art, 
All figures, organs, hues, and graces ? 
Is it Deedalus ? is it Love ? 
Or walks in mask almighty Jove?” 

A question to which his answer is clear and posi- 


tive in the sublime conclusion to the “ Wood 
Notes ; ”’— 


‘« Ever fresh the broad creation, 

A divine improvisation ; 

From the heart of God proceeds 

A single will, a million deeds. 

Once slept the world an egg of stone; 

And pulse and sound and light was none ;° 

And God said, ‘Throb!’ and there was motion, 

And the vast mass became vast ocean, 

Onward and on, the Eternal Pan, 

Who layeth the world’s incessant plan, 

Halteth never in one shape, 

But forever doth escape, 

Like wave or flame, into new forms 

Of gem and air, of plants and worms. 

He is free and libertine, 

Pouring of his power the wine 

To every age, to every race; 

Unto each and unto all, 

Maker and original. 

The world is the ring of his spells, 

And the play of his miracles. 
* * * * * * * 

Thou seek’st in globe and galaxy, 

He hides in pure transparency ; 

Thou askest in fountains and in fires, 

He is the essence that inquires, 

He is the axis of the star, 

He is the sparkle of the spar ; 

He is the heart of every creature, 

He is the meaning of each feature ; 

And his mind is the sky, 

Than all it holds more deep, more high,” 
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No wonder that Mr. Tyndall, in his fragments of 
science, declares: “In him we have a poet and a 
profoundly religious man, who is really and entirely 
undaunted by the discoveries of science, past, pre- 
sent, and prospective. In his case, poetry, with 
the joy of a bacchanal, takes her graver brother, 
Science, by the hand, and cheers him with immortal 
laughter.” 

The savan thus hails the seer the prophet of the 
new order, the psalmist of the Bible writ in stone, 
to whom there is the vision of the living creatures 
round the throne of the Lord and Giver of Life, 
singing, ‘Holy, holy, holy, Lord God almighty, 
which was and is and is to come,” 

How did Emerson reach this sublime apocalypse, 
and see the new heavens; over the new earth? He 
did not leap to his conclusion, else he were no poet 
laureate of science. Imagination may have pro- 
jected the lines of his pathway with swift, unerring 
sight; but reason opened the roadway thus sur- 
veyed, and builded slow and sure this causeway to 
the skies. Let us try to follow the steps by which 
he climbed to this mount of vision, 

Emerson lays the foundation of his religion in 
the two cardinal affirmations of science. 

1. The first string in his constructive thought is 
the Unity of Nature. We can quite understand 
the surprise of John Stuart Mill’s father that no 
one revived the ancient theory of dualism. It ig 
the off-hand explanation of the contradictory forces 
and laws which earth presents. It offers an easy 
solution to the hard problems of life. But, what- 
ever its plausibilities may be, it is for ever impos- 
sible henceforth. Evolution establishes the oneness 
of nature. The materials of all organisms upon 
the earth, from the bacteria up to man, are the 
same. The elements of the worlds around us in 
space are the elements which compose our world, 
Sulphur and iron, oxygen and hydrogen, build up 
Neptune as the earth. The laws which govern the 
crystallisation of the rocks reappear in higher forms 
in human society. Civilisation arranges itself after 
the pattern of the life within the domed halls of 
the bees and the galleried chambers of the ants. 
The planets sweep through space under the law 
which drops the apple from the tree. Forces slip 
into each other, while we are watching them, and 
show themselves but forms of one Protean force. 
One type of organisation discloses itself through the 
endless varieties of vegetable and animal life. The 
trunk of the tree and its branching boughs become 
the body, or, as we still say, the trunk of the ani- 
mal and its legs, which only need to be set up on 
end to become the human form divine. We may 
learn about our organs in the oyster. The minuter 
the scrutiny, the more astonishing the analogies 
between all living things. It is because of this 
oneness of materials, laws, forces, and type, that 
each fleck of bioplasm carries within its filmy 
thread the possibilities of anything that is. It no 
longer admits of question that whether or not we 
are to say, ‘‘I believe in one God,” we must say 
“T believe in one nature, one order, one table of 
elements, one system of laws, one pattern and type 
of structure, one subtle, mystic force, of which all 
forces are but masks.” 

By no thinker has this unity been more vividly 
realised or more profoundly estimated than by 
Emerson. He is full of this thought. It fascinates 
him. It even moulds his style. Any sentence 
will do to follow any other sentence; for whether 
it be about ethics or physics, art or chemistry, it is 
about one and the same substance, a different set- 
ting of one thought, A truth of music turns to a 
truth of painting, just as motion passes through 
different stages into sound and light, A principle 
in botany is a principle in government and trade, 
and all are principles of morals. Everything can 
become every other thing. 

Nature’s unity is a basic truth with him, the first 
article of the new creed. ‘“‘ This unity of design in 
creation, this unity of thought, is the key to all 
science.” In his poem on “ Xenophanes,” whose 
early discernment of this truth interested him, he 
writes :— 

‘To know one element, explore another, 
And in the second reappears the first. 
The specious panorama of a year 

But multiplies the image of a day, 

A belt of mirrors round a taper’s flame. 
And universal Nature through her vast 
And crowded whole, an infinite paroquet, 
Repeats one note,” 


This is the secret of the Sphinx, 


‘* Uprose the merry Sphinx, 

And crouched no more in stone ; 
She melted into purple cloud, 

She silvered in the moon ; 
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‘¢ She spired into a yellow flame ; 

She flowered in blossoms red ; 
She flowed into a foaming wave ; 
She stood Monadnock’s head, 


‘¢ Thorough a thousand voices 
Spoke the universal dame : 
‘Who telleth one of my meanings 
Is master of all that Iam.” 


IT, The second article of the creed of evolution, 
which Emerson also voices, is the Progressiveness 
of Nature. Evolution is a synonyme for progress. 
Things are not standing still. Creation is advancing. 
From chaos, order has emerged. Out of molten 
masses of star-dust, out of stormful, seething seas 
and hills hissing with the fires that twisted their 
granite-like clay and knotted their veins in writhing 
coils, issued the earth in the calm beauty of the 
summer opening again upon us, From wriggling, 
shapeless films of transparent matter, grasses and 
flowers and trees, fishes and birds and beasts have 
arisen, until, at the last, man has turned his 
mirroring face upon the long ascent of life, and in 
reading its processes recognised himself its issue 
“the man-child glorious” with whom it has been 
in travail. 

True, this progress has been no uniform, un- 
deviating movement on and up, but a strangely 
wandering movement, now in this lateral direction 
and again in that, a series of tentative efforts, a 
feeling forth and round in all curious, and baffling 
tracks: missing its way again and again, drawn 
aside into culs-de-sacs where was no exit, lapsing in 
recedent -eddies, halting in stagnant back-waters, 
yet ever recovering itself from every wrong guess, 
retracing every mistake, finding its path again into 
the main stream of ‘ the organic ascent of life,” and 
pushing on into ever finer, higher, nobler forms, 
till in man it rests not still, but is already casting 
beforehand the shadows of the Coming Man in our 
dreams and aspirations. This truth, too, has been 
clearly grasped and graphically drawn by Emerson. 
It recurs ever in essays and in poems. ‘ We can 
point nowhere to anything final, but tendency 
appears on all hands, planet, system, constellation, 
total nature, is growing like a field of maize in 
July, is becoming somewhat else, is in rapid 
metamorphosis. The embryo does not more strive 
to be man than yonder blur of light we call a nebula 
tends to be a ring, a comet, a globe, and a parent 
of new suns.” 

‘Tis in the stomach of plants that development 
begins, and ends in the circles of the universe, 
’Tis a long scale from the gorilla to the gentle- 
man, from the gorilla to Plato, Newton, Shaks- 
peare,—to the sanctities of religion, the refinements 
of legislation, the summits of science, art, and 
poetry. The beginnings aro slow and infirm, but 
’tis an always accelerated march, ‘The progress 
higher shows itself in society as in the lower 
spheres. 

“The civil history of men might be traced by 
the successive meliorations, as marked in higher 
moral generalisations, virtue meaning physical 
courage, then chastity and temperance, then justice 
and love.” 

Ill. Thus, far, the savan leads us. As he leaves 
us, it should be on our knees. Given an order 
whose vast complexity reveals an inner unity of 
elements, laws, forces,—an order whose unity is 
that of one advancing type, of one idea finding 
ever fuller and nobler embodiment, and already 
blossoming into such a creature as man,—and we 
have a fact before which none but the thoughtless 
can fail in awe, as before an infinite power in which 
we live and move and have our being. Here, we 
have already the materials for a creed, waiting only 
the seer’s touch to tremble into worship. The 
seer’s touch, not the savan’s ; for beyond this point 
he, as such, does not lead us. The next step is 
into the mystery beyond the ken of the physicist, 
the source of the enfoldments whose unfoldings 
he pursues. He postulates a potentializing of 
bioplasm before he begins to write his genesis, 
but he cannot find these potencies in the matter 
with which he deals. The only rational indication 
of this souree is found in following the uplifted 
finger of the seer, as he points to mind. Philosophy 
can account for matter by mind, it cannot account 
for mind by matter. When pushed to the wall, it 
affirms—and can proye, if need be—that all things 
cognised by the senses are but states of conscious- 
ness in mind. Common sense, the quick, con- 
curring instinct of the multitude, authenticates 
this witness of philosophy, and unhesitatingly 


and universally declares that such an _ order 
is stamped with the seal of an_ infinite 
intelligence. Science itself leayes us before 
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a mystery of form within every organism upon 
which the fluent matter streaming through it 
steadily is moulded into persistent identity. From 
every region of thought we are driven back, as Hux- 
ley confesses, upon the ideal or spiritual interpreta- 
tion, if we have to choose between this and material- 
ism, though under the influence of Spinoza’s illusive 
and unethical ethics, hepersists in expecting a higher 
unity, of which we need only say it is not yet within 
the field of thought. The alone substance or reality 
standing under the changing phenomena of nature 
we can postulate is mind. 

This Emerson saw aud taught. 

“Mind is the only reality of which men and all 
other natures are better or worse reflectors.” Every 
law of nature was first a law of mind. ‘ Nature is 
the incarnation of a thought. ... The world is 
mind precipitated.” He tracks law through its 
circles till he finds its throne, where 

‘* Conscious law is King of kings.” 
Cities, and all the seemingly substantial facts of 
civilisation, 
“ Are but sailing foam-bells 
Along Thought’s causing stream, 


And take their shape and sun colour 
From him that sends the dream,” 


Monadnock spake to him :— 


‘*Tf thou trowest 

How the chemic eddies play. 

Pole to pole, and what they say ; 

And that these grey crags 

Not on crags are hung, 

But beads are of a rosary 

On prayer and music strung ; 

And, credulous, through the granite seeming 

Seest the smile of reason beamixg ; 

Can thy style-disserning eye 

The hidden working builder spy, 

Who builds, yet makes no chips, no din, 

With hammer soft as snow-flake’s flight ; 
Knowest thou this?” 


Yes, he knew it well; andfor him and those who 
know it with him, were there nothing more to add, 
it can be said— 


‘*Rnough for thee the primal mind, 
That flows in streams, that breathes in wind.’’ 


But though enough, it is not all. 
(Lo be concluded next week.) 


— 


BROOKE HERFORD’S FAREWELL. 

On Sunday, July 2, Mr. Herford preached his 
farewell sermon in the Church of the Mes siah, 
Chicago, to a large and deeply-attentive congrega- 
tion. It was in reality not a farewell sermon at all, 
Mr. Herford not choosing to ‘‘ spend the closing 
hours of a very happy ministry in any lingering 
sadness of farewells,” especially as he could feel 
that this was no ‘absolute parting.” His last 
words were words of cheer and encouragement, and 
of kindly, earnest entreaty to the people who have 
worked with him these many years to abate no 
whit of their faith or enthusiasm for the cause for 
which they stand in the years tocome, Mr. Her- 
ford leaves his old flock hopeful and strong for 
the future, and, though sincerely regretful over the 
close of the happy relations of the past, yet by no 
means wholly sad or cast down. 

Having the Sunday before endeavoured to set be- 
fore his hearers the things which he had tried to 
teach during his seven years’ ministry in Chicago, 
Mr. Herford chose in his final discourse to speak 
of what he had learned. The announcement of 
such intention at once piqued the curiosity of the 
hearers, who felt this to be a new departure, inas- 
much as the clergy are not wont to reveal to the 
plain understanding of the laity the hidden mental 
processes by which they have reached those results 
of thought and doctrine which they expound so elo- 
quently from their pulpits. 

Mr. Herford is glad, he says, that his work is to 
be continued here in America. ‘‘ These have been 
seven good and fruitful years to me, fruitful in large 
impressions of the world, fruitful in strengthened 
convictions and clearer faith.’’ 

He then alluded to the great change in all the 
outward circumstances of life which he necessarily 
experienced in his removal from England to this 
country. Before this, his habits of life and study 
had been suchas taught him ‘a great love and 
veneration for that far-off past which we are too 
much in the habit of looking down upon as mere 
barbaric times.” When he came to this Western 
land, where man has no past, no revered traditions, 
no centuries of a dead and embalmed ancestry, no- 
thing but his faith in and ability to cope with the 
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future, he was greatly impressed by the splendid 
promise implied in this new civilisation. And he 
felt that he should like to have his part init. ‘It 
set me looking beyond the lines of material con- 
quest. I felt that it should not be only the hunter, 
the woodsman, the farmer, the merchant, that 
should come here. Is man to be only materially 
or intellectually richer in the opening future? And 
I longed to have some part in the religious up- 
building, in winning life to worship and nobler faith,” 

The greatest lesson which the past seven years 
have taught is that of ‘‘a new confidence in the 
onward life of the world;” and this confidence has 
been strengthened “by the way in which I have 
gradually come to appreciate the deep underlying 
strength and goodness of American life, to distin- 
guish between that which asserts itself upon the 
surface of the America of to-day and the vast 
silent force of life which lies underneath, and sel- 
dom makes much visible sign.” Here, in this 
“deep underlying strata of wholesome sense and 
goodness,” lie the real worth and excellence of Ame- 
rican life, and the hope of its future success. Along 
with these two lessons, that of greater faith in the 
onward progress of man and greater faith in the 
part which this new Western civilisation is to per- 
form in that work of progress, there is a third: 
that the most effective aidin the furtherance of 
both these causes is that furnished in the teachings 
of practical Christianity. Myr. Herford then reverted 
to the various forms of literal thought which he 
was compelled to encounter among his new asso- 
ciates, the bold and radical tendencies of which he 
often felt himself in doubtful sympathy with; yet, 
though his own views may have been slightly altered 
and modified in this friction with the more daring 
and younger thought of our times, Mr. Herford still 
holds to the conviction that ‘‘ the best life, even in 
the most sceptical elements of America, is uncon- 
scious Christianity, which pervades all the better 
thoughts that men imagine new.” 


University Intelligence, 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON, 
INTERMEDIATE EXAMINATION IN ARTS. 
Pass Lisz. 

First Division. 

The following are Lists of the Candidates who 
haye passed the recent Examinations :— 


Andrews, §.—Midland Institute and Private study. 

Badrick, F, C.—Private study. 

Babin, C. E.—Owens College and Private study. 

Barker, W. E.—Trinity College, Cambridge. 

Barlow, C. W. C.—University of Edinburgh, - 

Begg, A. M.—Queen Elizabeth’s Grammar School, 
Cranbrook, 

Biddle, 8, —St, Mark’s College, Chelsea. 

Blanch, G. E.—Kingswood and Woodhouse Grove 
School. 

Broadhead, J.—St. Cuthbert’s College, Ushaw. 

Brown, Louisa.—Ladies’ College, Cheltenham. 

Bryant, k.—Private study. 

Butcher, G. S.—Manor House School, Clapham, 

Carey, J.—St. Joseph’s College, Clapham. 

Chevallier, J.—Trinity College, Cambridge. 

Clark, Ada B.—Edinbargh Association for the Uni- 
versity Education of Women. 

Coates, A. W.—Royal Grammar School, Newcastle- 
on-Tyne. 

Coghlan, W. A.—St. Cuthbert’s College, Ushaw. 

Coleman, W.—Private study. 

Darlington, T,—The Leys School, Cambridge. 

Davies, J. A.—Cheshunt College. 

Dawe, Annie.—Bedford College, London, 

Dawes, Elizabeth A. 8.—Bedford College, London. 

Dickenson, J.—St. John’s College, Battersea. 

Doughty, G. B.—Dulwich College and Private study. 

Drummond, W. H.—Manchester New and University 
Colleges. 

Earle, C. V. B. —Private study. 

Edwards, O.—University College of Wales. 

Evans, J. R.— University College. 

Findlay, Maria E.—Private reading, 

Fripp, E. J. S.—North London Collegiate School for 

irls. 

Garrod, G, W.—St. John’s College, Battersea. 

Greenfield, J.—Science and Art School, Newcastle- 
on-Tyne. 

Halliwell, W. P.—Private study, 

Hayward, W. B.—King’s College. 

Hedgman, C. H.—Cheshunt College, 

Hillard, 1, C.—Private study. 

Hooson, T. J. S.—Midland Institute, Birmingham, 

Hornsby, W.—Elmfield College, York. 

Ingle, J, C.—The Leys School, Cambridge. 

Jackson, Edith A.—North London Collegiate School 
and Private tuition and study. 
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Jessop, C. M.—University College, 

Johnson, J. M.—Private study. 

Keating, F. V.—Stonyhurst College. 

Kellett, E, E.—Kingswood and Woodhouse Grove 
School. 

Knowles, W.—Private study. 

Lambert, W.—King’s College, 

Lawrence, Alice L.—Nottiog-hill High School and 
Bedford College. 

Leadley, L. H.—Elmfield College, York. 

Lockett, A. G.—Private study. 

Macdonald, Louisa.—University College. 

Macken, A.—St. John’s College, Battersea, 

Macklin, Helen H.—Bedford College, London. 

Major, W. R. E.—St. Mark’s College, Chelsea. 

Martin, W.—Private study. 

Mason, Marie I.—Bedford College, London, 

Mason, 8.—Private study and tuition. 

Mears, E.—Private study. 

Mills, J.—Boro’-road College and Private study. 

Morgan, H. J.—Milton College, Ullesthorpe. 

Murray, H.—University College. 

Norton, R. C.—Wesleyan College, Taunton. 

O'Flaherty, B. J.—Stonyhurst College. 

Parry, E. J.—Mount St. Mary’s College, Chesterfield. 

Pattinson, Helen.—University College. 

Pennell, A. P.—Private tuition. 

Poole, Elizabeth G.—Ladies’ College, Cheltenham. 

Pope, Edith M.—Private study. 

Pye, G. W.—Stonyhurst College. 

Richardson, H.—Flounders College. 

Rickett, Clara,—Bedford College, London. 

Sainsbury, A. J.—Owens College and Private study. 

Sandell, O. J.—Private study. 

Saxton, A. J.—St. Cuthbert’s College, Ushaw. 

Scott, D. J.—St. Cathberi’s College, Ushaw. 

Skinner, A. B.—Private tuition and study. 

Smallpage, J.—Private study. 

Smith, Alice G.—Bedford College, London. 

Smith, A.—Owens College and Waterloo High School. 

Spencer, Lydia B.—University College. 

Stewart, D. A.—Queen’s College, Belfast. 

Swinburne, H.—Private study. 

Tarrant, H. C, A.—Private study and tuition. 

Tarrant, W. G.—Manchester New and University 
Colleges. 

Terry, C. L.—University College. 

Thompson, W. T.—St. Mark’s College, Chelsea. 

Twitchell, T. C.—Manor House School, Clapham. 

Vanes, S. A.—Kingswood and Woodhouse Grove 
School. 

Watkins, T. B.—Private study. 

Whittaker, C. D.—Nonconformist Grammar School, 
Bishop Stortford, and Private study. 

Wilson, C. E.—Private tuition. 

Workman, H. B.—Owens College, 

Zangwill, I.—Jews’ Free School. 


Second Division. 


Acton, G. H.—Saltley Training College. 

Adamson, J. W.—Cheltenham Training and King’s 
Colleges. 

Allen, P. W.—Owens College. 

Bamford, J. H.—Kingswood and Woodhouse Grove 
School. 

Barry, W.—Private study. 

Beal, W. J.—Boro’-road College and Private study. 

Billington, C.—Private study. 

Bishop, R.—University College of Wales. 

Blain, W.—Private study. 

Bone, C. F.—Park House, Gravesend. 

Bottomley, 6,—Bradford Grammar School. 

Braithwaite, W. D.—Flounders College. 

Broadbent, A. S.—New Kingswood School. 

Brockway, W. G.—New College. 

Brown, A. 'T.—Private study and University College, 
Liverpool. 

Brown, Fanny.—Waterloo High School and Bedford 
College, London. 

Bruce, E. E.—Private study. 

Bundle, F.—Private study. 

Candy, H. C. H.—Private study and tuition. 

Carmichael, P. —Private study. 

Cart, W.—Private study. 

Cartwright, T.—Private study. 

Cattell, T, E.—St. Mark’s College, Chelsea. 

Coller, W. E.—Private study. 

Corré, B, —University College and Private tuition. 

‘Costello, E.—St. Cuthbert’s College, Ushaw. 

Cunningham, W. M.—St. Edmund’s College, Ware. 

Cusack, W. J.—Mount St. Mary’s College, Chester- 
field. 

Dakin, I. A.—Regent’s Park College and Private 
study. 

Daltry, Mary J.—Bedford College, London. 

Daniel, A. T.—Private study. 

D’ Argent, Elisabeth A.—Ladies’ College, Cheltenham. 

Davies, M. P.—Owens and Lancashire Independent 
Colleges. 

Disturnal, W. J.—Trinity Hall and The Leys, Cam- 
bridge. 

Drinkwater, S. H.—Private study. 

Emmott, C.—Private study. 

Entwistle, J. L.—Private study. 

Evans, J.—New College. 
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Fickling, W.—St. Peter’s College, Peterboro’, and 
Private study. - 

Fisher, H.—Private study and King’s College. 

Franks, E. H. E.—Private study and tuition. 

Gillington, G@. M.—Private study. 

Goldschild, Marguerite D. M.—Bedford College, 
London. 

Gorse, F.—Private study. 

oe W.—Lancashire Independent and Owens Col- 

eges. 

Harris, Harry.—Magon College, Birmingham. 

Harrison, H. W.—Private study and tuition. 

Hartley, T. ©.—St. Mark’s College, Chelsea, and 
Private study. 

Hindle, R.—Private study. 

Hodgson, S. C.—Private study. 

Hodgson, W.—Private study. 

Hosking, G. T.—Private study. 

Ingram, C. F.—Private study. 

Jones, G. A.—Private study. 

Jordan, W. G.—Private study. 

Keir, J. J.—Private study. 

Kenney, T. M.—Mason College, Birmingham. 

Kerfoot, J. A.—Private study. 

Kevern, S.—Private study. 

Klein, Adelaide.—Queen’s College, Harley-strect. 

Lambert, E. T.—Private study. 

Laming, W. C.—Private study. 

Lansdell, W.—Lancashire Independent and Owens 
Colleges. 

Lee, R. B., B.Se.—University College. 

Lynch, E. W.—Park Grammar School, Plymouth, 

McDiarmid, H.—Private study. 

McGregor, J. McLean.—St. John’s College, Battersea. 

Martin, C. H. W.—Private study. 

Mears, W.—Private study, 

Miller, C. T.—Private study and tuition. 

Moore, W. H. —Private study. 

Morgan, D.—Memorial College, Brecon. 

Morton, 8. M.—Private study. 

Mulligan, W. G. T.—University of Edinburgh. 

Normandale, W. G.—St. John’s College, Battersea. 

Oliver, J.—Stonyhurst College. 

Palomo, C. J. I.—Stonyhurst College. 

Parry, W. E.—New Kingswood School and; University 
College of Wales. 

Phillips, J. H.—Private study, 

Philpot, R. U.—Private study and tuition. 

Pinkney, H. H.—Private study, 

Rising, T.—Private study. : 

Robinson, W. 8.—St. John’s College, Battersea. 

Robinson, W.—Private study, 

Rowe, G. W.—Cavendish College and Private study. 

Rylands, L. G.—University College and Private study. 

Ryles, W. T.—Private study. 

Scullard, H, H.—Owens and Lancashire Independent 
Colleges. 

Shore, E. H.—Private tuition, 

Simmons, A. H.--St. Guthbert’s Colleges, Ushaw, 

Simpson, B, J.—University College, Liverpool, 

Simpson, J. C.—Private study. 

Simpson, W. B.—Kingswood and Woodhouse Grove 
and Headingley. 

Solomons, I.—Jews’ Free School, 

Stewart, Gertrude A.—North London Oollegiate 
School for Girls. 

Stokes, J. D.—Private study and tuition. 

Tate, T.—Durham Training College. 

Thomas, A. P.—University College, Liverpool, and 
Private study. 

Thorne, J.—Private study. 

Tomlinson, J.—Private study. 

Wadsworth, G. H.—Private study, 

Wain, J.—Private study. 

Walker, C. J.—Private study, 

Wedge, W.—Private study. 

Weir, P.—Private study. 

Wheather, J.—Scarborough Grammar School. 

Whitehead, G.—Private study. 

Whitty, W. P.—Stonyhurst College. 

Wilkes, L, C.—Private study. 

Williams, T. J,—University College of Wales. 

Williams, T. W.—Private study. 

Wright, J.—Private study. 

Yates, W. P.—Private study. 

Zimmermann, F, G.—Neuchatel en Suisse. 


INTERMEDIATE EXAMINATION IN SCIENCE, 


Pass List. 
First Division. 
Adie, R. H.—London International College. 
Aitken, E.—Girton College, Cambridge. 
Barrow, G. W.—Owens College. 
Brown, W.—Private study. 
Clark, J.—University of Edinburgh and Private 
study. 
Dawe, T.—Private study, 
Tox, W. H.—University College. 
Groom, T. T.— Private study and Grove Park School. 
Hamer, W. H.—Christ’s College, Cambridge. 
Hoffert, H. H.—Royal School of Mines and Private 
study. 
Hoskins, A. P.—Epsom College. 
Jones, D, E,—University College of Wales. 
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Marfleet, A. W.—Royal College of Science, Dublin, 
and Hartley Institute. 

Norris, H. R.—University College. 

Oliver, F, W.—University College, 

Phillips, R. W.—St. John’s College, Cambridge, 

Pole, Cecilia M.—Bedford College, London. 

Rideal, S.—University College. 

Rigby, KE. A.—Stonyhurst and Owens Colleges. 

Rose-Innes, J.—University College. 

Seward, H.—Balliol College, Oxford. 

Snell, Eliza G.—Milton Mount College. 

Spencer, W. B.—Exeter College, Oxford. 

Tompkins, H. K.—Private study. 

Woodcock, F. W., B.A.—University College and 
Private study and tuition. 

Workman, W. P.—Trinity College, Cambridge. 


Second Division. 

Allen, H, N.—Wesley College. 

Butcher, W. J.—Private study. 

Draper, C. H., B.A.—Private study. 

Holder, H. W., M A.—Private study, 

Lishman, R.—Yorkshire College and Private study. 

Mackinder, H. J, —Christ Church, Oxford. 

Massey, W. C., B.A.—Owens College and Private 
study. 

Meanwell, C. W.—Private study. 

Platnauer, H. M.—Royal School of Mines. 

Priestlay, C. W.—Private study and tuition. 

Richards, J. W., B: A.—University College. 

Stewart, Anne A.—University College. 

Swinstead, P. E., B.A.—University Qollege and 
Private study. 

Toone, Elizabeth F.—Bedford College, London. 

Zimmern, Antonia C. 8.—Bedford and University 
Colleges, 


Dupiey.—The annual examination and distribu- 
tion of prizes at Baylies’s School took place on 
Wednesday, July 26. The Rey. M. Gibson presided 
on the occasion, and delivered a short address be- 
fore he distributed the prizes, sixty-two in namber. 
He referred to the great benefits that the school 
had conferred on the town and neighbourhood, and 
expressed his pleasure at the result of the examina- 
tion, affording, as it did, clear evidence of the 
good education work, so long carried on there—for 
a century and a half now—still continuing to be 
conducted with great efficiency by the present head 
master, Mr. Joseph Ridgway. He mentioned that 
the average number of boys on the school register 
through the year had been 211, and the average at- 
tendance 203°58, which he considered very satisfac- 
tory. He hoped all would try, parents and 
children, teachers and managers, to make this 
school a real blessing to the town of Dudley. 


Che Inquirer, 
A Religious, Political, and Literary 


Newspaper, and Record of Reverent 
Free Thought. 


ESTABLISHED 1842, 


All payments in respect of the INQUIRER are t 
be made to Mr. WautER Mawen, 37, Norfolk-street 
Strand, W.C., to whom all Adveriisements and 
Business communications should be sent. 


Our Culendur, 
SUNDAY, Avavsr 6, 


LONDON. 
Rev. T. R. Dosson, of Brighton, at Little Portland-street 
Chapel, 11.15 a.m., “ Practical Religion ;” 7 P.M, 
*« Salvation.” 


*,* Notices of Sunday Services aro inserted in this 
Calendar at 6d. a line, and of other Meetings and Service 
gratis, provided a detailed Advertisement appears. 


SELECTED BOOKS, 
Bonwick’s (J.) First Twenty Years of Australia, 5/ 
Sala’s (@. A.) America Revisited, 2 vols., 30/. 
Saintsbury’s (G.) Short History of French Literature, 
10/6 
Songs of a Lost World, by a New Hand, 6/ 
Smith (Rev. G.), a Memorial Volume, 5/ 
Wilkinson’s (Mrs.) Life and Travels in Zululand and 
the Transvaal, 5/ 
Zimmer (F.): Neutestamentliche Studien, 3m. 


Mr. Wattyr Mawer, Sunday School Association Office, 
37, Norfolk-strect, Strand, W.C., will supply any of the 
above-named new books and new editions, at the prices 
named, carriage free, on receipt of Post-office Order, paye 
able at the East Strand Post-oflice. 
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BRITISH AND FOREIGN UNITARIAN 
ASSOCIATION. 


ORK OF UNITARIANS IN THE 
PAST AND THE FUTURE. The Sermon 
Preached at the Annual Meeting, May 31, in Unity 
Church, Islington, by the Rev. Dr. James FREEMAN 
CLARKE, Price One Penny. Fifty copies will be sent, 
carriage free, for 3s. ; one hundred for 5s. A large edi- 
tion having been printed with a view to the widest 


possible circulation. 
SRMONS, by Rozserr CoLiyeEr: 


Ss’ 
Issue. Price 2s, 


OSITIVE ASPECTS OF UNITARIAN 
THOUGHT AND DOCTRINE. Cheap Edition, ls. 


EXTS AND MARGINS of the REVISED 
NEW TESTAMENT. By Dr. G. Vance Smita, Is. 


Cheap 


A Cheap Edition of this work is now issued, price 3d. 


Address, Miss C, Puitror, Bookroom, 37, Norfolk- 
street, Strand, London, 


Enlarged Edition, pp, 360, bound, 1s,, or 14 stamps. 
OMCOPATHIC FAMILY INSTRUC- 


TOR. By Drs, Ricmarp and Wasuineton Epps. 
Describes fully and prescribes for general diseases. 


James Epps and Co, 


48, Threadneedle-street, and 170, 
Piccadilly, 


R. HOWSE’S PROVINCIAL ASSEM- 
| BLY SERMON, 1882. can be obtained at Messrs. 
Johnson and Rawson's, Market street, Manchester, price 
One Penny; or from the Rev. KE. S, Howse, Bowdon, 
near Manchester, by enclosing a penny stamp, 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 
IRKBECK BANK.—Current Accounts 


opened according to the usual practice of other 
Bankers, and Interest allowed on the minimum monthly 
balances when not drawn below £25. No commission 
charged for keeping Accounts. 


The Bank also receives money on Deposit at Three per 
cent. Interest, repayable on demand. 


The Bank undertakes, for its Customers, free of charge, 
the custody of Deeds, Writings, and other Securities and 
Valuables ; the collection of Bills of Exchange, Dividends, 
and Coupons ; and the purchase and sale of Stocks and 
Shares. 


Letters of Credit and Circular Notes issued. 
A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on application, 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


Southampton-buildings, Chancery-lane, 


BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY S ANNUAL 
RECEIPTS EXCEED FOUR MILLIONS. 


TUE 

i OW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR 
TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, with Immediate 

Possession, and no Rent to pay. Apply at the Office 

the BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 


OW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 

FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH, witr 

Immediate Possession, either for Building or Gardenizg 

purposes. Apply at the Office of the BIRKBECK FREE 
HOLD LAND SOCIETY. 


A Pamphlet, with wil particulars, 01 application. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


Southampton-buildings, Chancery-lane. 


SEASONABLE DELICACY. 


CORN FLOUR 


As Blane-Mange, Custard, 
Baked Pudding, §e. 


WITH 


STEWED FRUIT 


OF ANY KIND. 


HE XIXta CENTURY BUILDING 
SOCIETY, 


ADELAIDE-PLACE, LONDON-BRIDGE, E.C. 


SHARES £10, Payable in one Sum or by Periodical 
Payments, 


Directors—Henry Waldemar Lawrence, Mark H, Judge, 
F. H, A. Hardcastle, Eliza Orme, Georgo Palmer, 
M.P., Mary E. Richardson, and Henry Rutt. 


This Socicty affords the means of investing money in 
large or small sums with complete safety at good interest, 
Interest on Sbares 5 per cent. per annum, paid half- 
yearly. Deposits received at 4 per cent. Withdrawals 
up to £10 at three days’ notice. Prospectus free of 


FREDERICK LONG, Manager and Secretary, 


AW.—To articled CLERKS intending to 
4 spend their flast year in London. A Graduate of 
London, B.A., LL.B., admitted iu 1864, will be glad to 
receive a gentleman for the last year or whole time of his 
articles. Personal assistance, if desired, for the Final 
Pass or Honours’ Examination, Facilities can also be 
given for acquiring a good knowledge of short hand and 
English composition. —Address, X. Y. Z., care of W. 
Mawer, 37, Norfolk-street, Strand, W.C. 


WB reneciae. MISSION TO THE POOR 
OF BELFAST. 


WANTED, a MINISTER qualified to undertake the 
duties of Missionary to the above Institution. Salary 
£120 per annum and a free residence. Applicant must 
be a married man and a total abstainer, 


Apply to Miss C. Bruce, Hon. Sec., The Farm, Beifast. 


LADY requires an engagement either as 

COMPANION, Housekseper, Motber’s Help, or 
Reader and Amanuensis. Good references. Non-resident, 
if desired,—Address, Miss Sykes, 1, Campden Honses, 
Kensington, W. 


GENTLEMAN, residing in a pleasant 

S.W. Suburb, is willing to make a Home for one 
or two Young Men who may be about to study, or to be 
otherwise engaged in London,—For particulars, apply by 
letter, to W., at the Office of this paper. 


HE FORT, MARGATE.” — APART- 
MENTS in a well-furnished house, fucing the 
sea, on moderate terms. 


Address, Mrs. Stabback, Lansdowne Lodge, the Foit 
Margate. 


ASSURANCE AGAINST ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS. 
ASSURANCE A°AINST RAILWAY ACCIDENTS ALONE 
ASSURANCE AGAINST FATAL ACCIDENTS AT SEA, 
ASSU?ANCE OF EVPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. 


Huilwoay Passengers’ Assurance Company, 
THE OLDEST AND LARGEST COMPANY, INSURING 
AGAINST ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS. 


The Right Hon. LORD KINNAIRD, Chairman. 


Subscribed Capital, £1,000,000. 
PAID-UP CAPITAL, AND RESERVE, £240,000. 


MODERATE PREMIUMS 
Bonus allowed to Insurers after five years, 
£1,700,000 
HAS BEEN PAID. AS COMPENSATION. 


Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Local 
Agents, or 
64, CORNHILL, 
or 8, GRAND HOTEL BUILDINGS, CHARING-CROSs, 
LONDON. 


WILLIAM J, VIAN, Secretary, 


DIXON’S IRON CHAPELS, SCHOOLS, &c. 


Are tasteful ae De- 
sign, Economical, Du- 
rable, made of the 
Best Materials, and 
erected in the most 
careful manner, Can 
be taken down, re- 
moved, and re-erected 
5} at small cost. 
«@fP =~Careful com- 
4 parison of Specifica- 
<4] tions, Structural and 
4s) Architectural details, 
: v4 3 Materials and Work- 
manship are invited before placing orders. 
IRON CHURCHES, &c., usually on hand or in progress 
at the Works. 
IRON BUILDINGS for all purposes and all Climates. 
Catalogues, Designs, Estimates, and all information on 
application, 


ISAAC DIXON, Windsor Iron Works, Liverpool. 


EE CHRISTIAN CHURCH, 
CROYDON. 


F 
BUILDING FUND, 


As it has been determined not to incur the burthen of 
debt, about £200 are required before commencing the 
building, and a further sum is wanted to provide a suit- 
able Organ; to move the present iron building to the 
back part of the ground, so that it may be used during 
re building, and for various incidental expenses. 

Subscriptions may be sent to Jessk Faae, Addiscomba 
Lodge, Croydon; or Auragp Nicwouns, Roslyn Grange, 
Croydon, Joint Hon. Treasurers, 


Hes BROW SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 
BOYS AND GIRLS. 


Principal, Mrs, CASE. 


Teachers for the Session 1882-83':—The Misses Case 
and Miss E. F, Squire; J, G. Pease, B.A., Lond, (Classics 
and English) ; Joun Brings, M.A., ‘Lond. ’(Mathematics) ; 
Mr. Arca. BALLANTYNE (History and Literature) ; 
(French); Mr, Jounx Guppy (Chemistry); Mr. W. H. Fisk 
(Drawing) ; Miss C. Squire, R.A.M. (Music); Mr. 
WINTERBorTOM (Gymnastics) ; Miss Mary Brrow (Dancing), 

The NEXT TERM begins SEPTEMBER 20. 


Heath Brow, Hampstead, London, 


| epee ee WORSLEY, near MAN- 
CHESTER. 


BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 


Trincipal ... .. MRS, F. SHAWCROSS 
late of Brook House, Knutsford. 


The NEXT TERM begins MONDAY, May 8. 
For prospectus, apply to the Principal. 


Ce HOWELL SCHOOL, 
LANCASTER, 

Conducted by Rev. D. DAVIS, B.A., assisted by Uni- 
versity Graduates, 

The THIRD TERM of the Year will begin on FRIDAY, 
September 15. Vacancies, 


Fk IGH SCHOOL, STOKE GREEN, NEAR 

COVENTRY, established (1865) by the Rev. G. 
Heavisipg, B.A., of University and Manchester New Col- 
leges, London, promotes a Liberal Education at a mode- 
ate cost. 


OUTHPORT.—MISS LEWIN and MISS 

UWARRIET LEWIN (late Miss Lawford and Miss 

Lewin) will RE-OPEN their SCHOOL for BOYS on 
THURSDAY, September 28. 


Bingficld, Albert-road, 


OURNEMOUTH.—Mrs. HOOD will be 
pleased to receive a few GIRLS to board and 
educate. Special arrangements made for delicate girls 
during the winter months.—Address, care of the Rey. 
ALFRED Hoop, Bournemouth. 


OURNEMOUTH. — Westbourne Tower, 

standing in extensive grounds, is specially arran god 

asa MARINE RESIDENCE for INVALIDS, and those 

secking rest.and change. Terms moderate, and include 
professional attendance. —Dr, Norton, 


Mss BOWRING, holding an Honour Certi- 

ficate from Dublin University, and having passed 
Groups A and B in the Cambridge (Higher) Examinations, 
wishes to instruct Pupils, either personally or by corres- 
pondence, in Englisa, French, German, and Latin, Seven 
years’ experienc: in teaching. Good testimonials. ~- 
Address, 160, Bower-street, Maidstone. 


ONDON.—WEST-CENTRAL TEMPER- 
ANCE HOTEL,. 97, 99, 101, Southampton-row, 
Russell-square.—Patronised and highly commended by 
the Rev. D.S. Govett, M.A., English Chaplain, Gibraltar; 
Rey. H. M. Holden, M.A., St. Bartholomew’s, Bradford, 
Yorkshire ; Rey. Canon French, M.A., Killaloe, lreland, 


&c. Central, quiet, exceptionally clean, moderate in 
charges. Visitors’ Drawing Room. Breakfast or Tea, 
Isindee 6d, Printed Tariff Card on 


Beds from ls, 
application. : 
FREDERIC SMITH, Proprietor. 


{ 

LANKENAU ON THE WESER.—A 

German lady, residing in Westphalia, offers a 

home in her family to an English lady wishing to spend 

twelve months in Germany, Terms, £60 per annum,— 

For particulars, apply to Miss Kensett, 14, St. Catherine’s- 

terrace, Guildford, who has resided nearly a year in 
Blankenau, 


{\XPERIENCED GOVERNESS (fatsioud 
4 lated) desires re engagement, Thorough English, 
French and German acquired abroad, Music,—Address, 
A. S., Rey. J, Shannon, 45, Wood-lane, Shepherd’s-bush, 
London, 
4 
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POPULAR MISCONCEPTIONS OF 


DARWINISM. 


WHENEVER a great idea, fit representation 
of some great fact of the universe, first arises 
and promises to become a factor in the con- 
victions of men, it is sure to be misunder- 
stood. The ignorant cannot comprehend it ; 
the partially informed see it in a distorted 
form ; the philosopher cannot at once find a 
fitting place for itin his well and full-rounded 
system; and the theologian quivers with 
dread of the consequences to the several 
articles of his creed. Clamour arises, and 
voices hoarse and harsh denounce the 
“ heresy.” 

We have received a valuable pamphlet on 
this subject, entitled “Some Popular Mis- 
conceptions of Darwinism :” a paper read be- 
fore the Literary and Philosophical Society 
of Liverpool, on January 23 last, by our 
friend the Rev. 8. F. WiuiAms, and pub- 
lished by the Council. It bears on every 
page the evidence of much reading and hard 
study, the result of which is packed into 
sentences full of matter, suggestive of much 
more than what is actually said. And this is 
just the kind of writing that a reader ought to 
delight in—writing that gives the mind such 
a vigorous push that perforce it is driven up 
into regions of thought that it would not 
else have reached. After dealing with several 
other misconceptions, those relating to 

natural history and the physical descent of 
man among others, Mr. WILLIAMS turns to 
those which specially relate to religion. Now 
it seems to us that theologians of the ortho- 
dox type are fully warranted in their fears 
of the new and revolutionary conception of 
science, which is called Darwinism. Geology 
had overthrown certain fundamental axioms 


of their system, and now, just when they 
were managing to get over their fright, and 
were trying to adjust the focus of their 
views to its vastly extended time, there comes 
in this additional difficulty to deal with some- 
how. And it is impossible to find a place 
for it by any scheme of accommodation they 
may be able to invent. If Darwinism be 
true the truth of the orthodox doctrines of 
the “Fall” and all it involves, is out of the 
question. While pure Theism, the spiritual 
teachings of Jesus, the moral laws written 
in the constitution of man are untouched, 
the fabric of Orthodoxy is threatened with 
ruin from the apex to the foundations. Of 
course “it isnot a question between Evolution 
and Creation, but between Creation by 
Evolution, and Creation by sudden and arbi- 
tary successions.” For “when it is clearly 
apprehended that Evolution gives us only the 
order, and leaves it as before for reason and 
faith to supply the cause of the creation, the 
particular method advocated by the Evolu- 
tionists is seen to be one that has illustrations 
of its own to supply concerning the wisdom 
and beneficence of the Creator.” Of course, 
apart from the special theological dogmas, 
which lose all the grounds in which they 
were rooted, it is still believed by some that 
important interests are at stake in the 
materialising tendencies of some scientific 
teachings. But supposing that matter, when 
reduced to its elements, should turn out to 
be spirit, what then ? And what seems to be 
the soundest deductions of the latest science 
appears to be leading in that direction. Pon- 
derable matter is being first reduced to atoms, 
and atoms to points of force, and force to 
what ? Can the profoundest thinker realise 
force within his own nature apart from his 
active will? And if will, then mind? And 
the corresponding forces of the universe 
must surely also be the same; for they act 
within a scheme, the scheme pushes onward 
in a well set direction to the development of 
even higher forms of life, betokening the 
presence of purpose. 

When the present hurly-burly of thought, 
engendered by the breaking up of old con- 
victions, and the formation of new ones, is 
past, physical science will become to spiritu- 
ally minded men a revelation from Him with 
whom all true knowledge originates. ‘The 
excellent people” to whom Mr. WILLIAMS 
refers as “afraid that if they admit they have 
been developed from the lower forms of 
animal life they are in danger of losing 
their souls, and their hope of immortality,” 
will be seen to have been very short-sighted 
indeed. And those who admit the doctrine 
and accept the inference will be seen to have 
been even more short-sighted still. For 
surely GoD could add to a well organised 
brute body and an animal intelligence the 
spiritual nature as easily as to a clod of 
earth kneaded into a human form. And if 
the food we eat is all the better for having 
been organised into vegetable or animal sub- 
stance from the physical earth, before we 


partake of it, surely the body prepared for 
us by ascent from the protoplasmic globule 
through countless forms up to the ascidian 
of DARWIN, is better material out of which 
to make it than the raw earth. At least 
if the wisdom of the Creator has so decided, 
certainly it is as religious to accept the fact 
as it is to accept the fancy of the older 
thinkers, when men had not attained to the 
greater knowledge of the present day. As 
for the fact involving Atheism, it is be- 
cause men reason badly, and on assumptions 
which ought to be discarded by all intelligent 
minds—if facts are Gop’s words, which 
surely they are. Christians who reason 
thus forget or ignore the suggestive words 
of their Master. “ My Father worketh until 
now,” words which imply the incessant and 
continuous activity of the Creator through 
all time. The Creator never ceases to create. 
The doctrine of Evolution—materialistic and 
atheistic? Rather does it prove that the 
universe is steeped in and pervaded by Gop, 
and that the laws and forces of the world are 
spiritual. And this is the conclusion to 
which this powerful paper brings us, for its 
last words are: “ The persistent uplifting of 
types of being, from epoch to epoch, would 
prove the ceaseless activity of a living spirit, 
working out a definite purpose, and mani- 
festing Himself with an ever-brightening 
glory.” Most heartily do we recommend 
this thoughtful and suggestive paper to our 
readers. 


CHURCH MYTHOLOGY AND WAR. 
Tue ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY has 
issued a curious prayer, “ commended to the 
clergy of his diecese,” and in favour of the 
soldiers and sailors engaged in the war in 
Egypt. Not a word is said about the duty 
of directing all the warlike operations to a 
righteous end. The Archbishop, and the 
clergy who adopt his formulary, will pray as 
part of the State machinery, and will let off 
their invocations to Heaven just as soldiers 
and sailors fire their guns, leaving all re- 
sponsibility to those in command. The 
words are :— 

“Q Almighty God, whose power no creature is 
able to resist, keep, we beseech Thee, our soldiers 
and sailors who haye now gone forth to war, that 
they being armed with Thy, defence, may be pre- 
served evermore from all perils, to glorify Thee, 
Who art the only giver of all victory, through the 
merits of Thy only Son, Jesus Christ our Lord. 
Amen,” 

The statement that no creature is able to re- 
sist Almighty Gop is a truism, introducing a 
petition that the soldiers and sailors whom 
it is intended to expose to cannon, rifle, and 
sword, “may be evermore preserved from 
all perils,” a thing which could only h appen 
under the expected circumstances by a series 
of miracles to prevent projectiles and cutting 
implements from producing their ordinary 
effects. The object of this miraculous pre- 
servation is somewhat obscure. It the words 
“Who art the only Giver of all Victory ” are 
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regarded as parenthetical, it is prayed that 
the soldiers aad sailors may glorify Gop 
through the merits of Jesus Curist. It is 
impossible to attach any definite idea to this 
proposal. The Archbishop seems to have had 
the doctrine of imputed righteousness in his 
head, and not to have known what to do with 
it. Does he imagine that in some mysterious 
way the #merits” spoken of will help our 
warriors to aim well and shoot straight % 
If the words are not parenthetical the state- 
ment is, that all victory is given through the 
merits of JESUS CHRIST, and if this meansany- 
thing it implies that all winners of battles 
have a larger share of those merits imputed 
to them than the conquered party. Putting 
the jumble of words altogether the Arch- 
bishop’s doctrine makes victory and defeat 
the consequences of special Divine interposi- 
tion, controlling such secondary causes as 
numbers and equipment of troops, training, 
and tactical management. Does he really 
believe this? Or, is he giving an opinion 
Which is professional, and not personal ? 
Ignorant people cannot conceive of Divine 
government without miraculous interposi- 
tions. ‘Thoughtful people perceive that con- 
fusion, moral and intellectual, results from 
regarding any kind of success in battle or 
otherwise as a proof of special Divine favour, 
and failure as evidencing Divine displeasure. 
In the Irish warfare against landlords the 
assassins are the victors. Would the Arch- 
bishop encourage them to apply his phrase 
ology to their case and claim their success as 
GOD given ? 


FROM THEISM TO SUPERSTITION. 


From Theism to superstition—this, we are 
sorry to say, describes, it seems to us, the 
downward course of that section of the 
Brahmo Somaj of India of which Basu 
KEsHuB CHUNDER SEN is the acknowledged 
leader and chief. We remember four or five 
years ago the pleasure with which we used 
to read Miss CoLuet’s Year-books, and the 
high hopes we entertained of the future 
work of Mr. Sen as a true religious reformer. 
Since that time the position of affairs has 
greatly changed; strife and division have 
crept in and broken up into conflicting par- 
ties the once united Church. Many of Mr. 
SEn’s former friends have deserted him, 
and the earnest hopes held concerning him 
have been checked by bitter disappointment. 
The marriage of his daughter to an Indian 
Maharajah, under circumstances directly op- 
posed to his own former teaching, first in- 
troduced the element of discord. In his 
attempted justification of the part he had 
taken in this affair Mr. SEN pleaded the 
high sanction of Divine authority. He pro- 
fessed to have acted under divine command, 
not under the conditions which ordinarily 
influence human conduct. Of course such a 
claim could not be allowed. It was assum- 
ing a sanction which might be pleaded in 
justification of any line of action, however 
unreasonable or mistaken, And it savoured 
of superstition ;.in fact, it marked the tran- 
sition point from rational faith to supersti- 
tious feeling, A downward progress has 
continued from that time, with the result of 
confirming the alienation and division so 
much to be deplo¥ed. Miss Coxzer’s 
Year-book for 1881, recently reviewed in 
these columns, shows that the first mistaken 
step has been followed by others, all tending 
in the same direction to mysticism and su- 
perstition. A new name has been given to 
the movement. The Brahmo Somaj of 
India has become “the Church of the New 
Dispensation.” The latter title is fast be- 
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coming the favourite designation. A special, 
authoritative divine character is claimed for 
this institution, Thus in his anniversary 
address at the Town Hall, Calcutta, Mr. 
SEN said :— 

‘Ts this new gospel a Dispensation, or is it simply 
a new system of religion, which human understand- 
ing has evolved? I say it stands upon the same 
level with the Jewish dispensation, the Christian 
dispensation and the Vaishnava dispensation 
through Chaitanya, It is a divine dispensation, 
fully entitled toa place among the various dispen- 
sations and revelations of the world. But is it 
equally divine, equally authoritative? Christ’s 
Dispensation is said to be divine. I say that this 
Dispensation is equally divine, Assuredly, it is 
the Lord of Heaven who ‘has sent this new gospel 
into the world.... The New Dispensation is 
Christ’s prophecy fulfilled. Did not Jesus predict 
and foreshadow a fuller dispensation of light and 
grace? Did he not say the comforter would come 
after him and guide the world into all truth?” 


The exhortation with which this address 
concludes is characteristic of all such assump- 
tions :-— 

“In these days of scepticism a whole army of in- 
fidels will attack you and persecute you. The light 
which the Lord has vouchsafed unto you is dark- 
ness unto all those who have no faith, and they 
shall laugh at you. Stand firm, Small is your 
number now, buf many will come and swell your 
ranks in the fulness of time.” 


On March 24, 1881, a weekly four-page 
journal was started, entitled the Mew Dispen- 
sation, asthe authorised organ of the move- 
ment so called. In the first number the 
principle of no compromise, no surrender, is 
earnestly enjoined— 


“We know there is a strong temptation in these 
days to make the Dispensation somewhat more 
rational and less offensive than it is. But woe 
unto them who yield to the tempter, Men of faith 
must not faint because some have said of our doc- 
trines that they are absurd, and ludicrous and even 
offensive. The apostles of God will preach the 
truth and nothing but the truth, the Dispensation 
and nothing but the Dispensation, and leave the 
issue in the hands of Providence. They cannot 
judge of the doctrine, for that is of God,” 


The ground here taken that those who 
oppose the doctrine cannot judge of it, be- 
cause it is of Gop, is identical with that 
taken by the defenders of the Roman 
Catholic superstition, and the same may be 
said in defence of any other, however ex- 
travagant and absurd. And of course every 
objector would be silenced if he admitted 
that, as an objector, he could not judge of 
the doctrine. The principle thus boldly ad- 
vanced strikes at the root of all criticism and 
individual judgment. 

One feature of the New Dispensation is 
called “the communion with saints.” Certain 
saints of old are said to be visited on certain 
days ; the visiting of them is called “a pil- 
grimage.” These pilgrimages were held in 
the minister’s residence, and were taken 
part in by all the missionaries. They were 
held mostly in the worship-room, and on one 
occasion in his study, where, surrounded by 
book-shelves loaded with the wisdom of ages, 
and in the midst of literary associations, they 
communed with Socrates. The following 
saints were visited on the dates specified 
against their names :—-Moszs, 22nd Febru- 
ary; Socrates, 7th March; Saxya, 14th 
March ; Curist, 8th August; MAnommep, 
19th September; CHAITANYA, 26th Sep- 
tember ; Scientific men, 3rd October.” It 
is true Mr, SEN explains this as spiritual 
communion, but it is obvious how easily 
mysticism, superstition, and spiritualism, 


with its pretended converse with the dead, 
and pretended messages from the unseen 
world may grow out of this practice, 
Various new ceremonies have been jntro- 
duced, One of these is the Flag ceremony. 
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On the evening of the annual festival, held 
on Sunday, Jan. 23, the prominent object 
noticed by the congregation was a handsome 
crimson silk banner mounted upon a silver 
pole, fixed on the open space of marble pave- 
ment in front of the pulpit. This is the flag of 
the: New Dispensation, which was to be un- 
furled with the accompaniment of lights and 
music. ‘The Brahmos had composed “a grand 
hymn” for the occasion, “ glorifying the 
many attributes of the Supreme Mother,” 
the worshippers held each a lighted candle 
in his hand, “creating a brilliant and. pic- 
turesque effect.” Dozens of.musical instru: 
ments were loudly and simultaneously per- 
formed upon. Scores of men “tent round 
in a circle, with the burning tapers in their 
hands, heartily chanting the Arati hymn.” 
The minister having “solemnly unfurled the 
dispensation banner” addressed the assem- 
bled apostles, calling them “apostles of the 
New Dispensation,” and declaring that the 
Lord of Heaven had chosen them to preach 
his saving truth to the world. In token of 
their vow of allegiance they were to 
touch the banner and bow down before 
Gop. The apostles then éach and all 
touched the banner and bowed their head to 
Gop, Those among the congregation who 
accepted the New Dispensation were invited 
to dothe same. Onthe following day the 
ladies performed a similar ceremony before 
the flag. ‘“ They had composed and sweetly 
sung a new hymn, they walked round with 
dishevelled hair, and great plates of illumi- 
nated lamps.” 

We come next to a new sacramental cere 
mony. On Sunday, March 6, the ceremony of 
adapting the’ sacrament to Hindu life was 
performed. The Hindu apostles of Curist 
gathered after prayer in the dinner hall, and 
sat upon the floor, upon bare ground. Upon 
a silver plate was rice, and in a small goblet 
was water, and there were flowers and leaves 
around both. The minister read from Luke 
xxii., then offered prayer as follows :— 
“Touch this rice and this water, O Holy 
Spirit, and turn their grossly material sub- 
stance into sanctifying spiritual forces, that 
they may, upon entering our system, be 
assimilated to it as the flesh and blood of all 
the saints in CurisT JESUS.” 

The rice and water were then served in 
small quantities to those around, and men 
ate and drank reverently, and the women 
and children also ate and drank, and they 
blessed Gop, the Gop of prophets and saints, 

A few days after another novelty was in- 
troduced, the vow of poverty. First came 
the washing of feet :— 


“One after another the apostles came to the 
place where there was a low wooden seat and sat 
upon it, The attendant who looks after their daily 
good bowed, and washed the feet of the apostles as 
they sat with their feet stretched upon a basin, 
while another attendant wiped them with a towel. 
They then went solemnly into the sanctuary and 
took their seats. The minister bowed before the 
basin, then raising his head he drank out of it, 
and invoked God’s blessing that he might become a 
worthy servant. Next the ‘chief priest’ ad- 
ministered the vow of poverty, pledging those who 
take it to live for a time exclusively upon alms, 
He presented to the minister a medal, which he 
reverently accepted, and wore on his person. Then 
followed the presentation of a stick and a scrip, 
both national symbols of mendicancy. Dressed in 
gairic, with head shaved, the servant of the 
apostles humbly received and asked for alms, 
Thereupon rico and vegetables were put into the 
small bag which he held in his hand as a mendicant. 
This was the beginning of thirty-five days of mendi- 
cancy, during which the servant of the apostles wag 
pledged to live exclusively upon alms in the shape 
of rice, salt, oil, vegetables, fruits, &e., with which 
kind friends might fayour him. A few more medala 
were then presented, and there was laying on of 
hands, in each case indicative of apostolical suc- 
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cession, The ceremony concluded with a charge to 
the apostles, prayers and benediction.” 


We come now to the New Hom Ceremony, 
which is thus described in the Mew Dispen- 
sation of June 9, 1881. 


*€On Tuesday last the Sanctuary witnessed a new 
and imposing, and we may add, an instructive 
spectacle. There was a large iron fire-pan in front 
of the Vedi; in an earthen vessel was ghee or 
clarified butter ; bundles of sticks were gathered in 
one place, and there was a large metallic spoon. 
Varieties of beautiful flowers and evergreens in 
abundance formed a semi-circle skirting the place 
where these things were arranged. No one was pre- 
pared for such a sight, as none, even among the select 
fow who were present, knew what was going to happen. 
After the introductory portion of the service was 
over, the minister invoked Divine blessing on the 
ceremony which was to be performed, and prayed 
that it might become profitable unto the church. 
He then lighted up the fuel before him, and pouring 
over it clarified butter, produced a brisk fire, which 
he thus addressed :— 

**¢O thou blazing Agni! great, great art thou, 
great among the forces in creation, We shall ho- 
nour thee and magnify thee because of thy greatness 
and majesty, Thou art not God; we do not adore 
thee. But in thee dwells the Lord, the Eternal In- 
extinguishable Flame, the Light of the Universe, 
the immanent Fire, Fire of Fire, whom fire doth 
reveal and glorify,’ and much more to the same 
effect. Then the God of Fire is addressed :— 

“© thou resplendent God of Fire! O God of 
Agni, as Agnihotri and priest I initiate the ceremony 
of the New Hom, under thy command for the de- 
struction of carnal propensities. .... Theso six 
pieces of fuel tied together, which represent the six 
evil passions of the heart, do thou burn and destroy 
in the flame, and as these pieces of fuel burn and 
are reduced to ashes, may they typify the destruction 
of our carnal passions in the fire of thy holiness.’ 

“Thus saying the minister cast the six pieces of 
fuel into the burning fire, the congregation exclaim- 
ing together, ‘ Victory to God! Victory to God! 
Peace, Peace, Peace !’” 


We pass onto another ceremony, which 
is set forth as the fitting sequel to the fore- 
going :—“ Immersion in Jordan water, or 
the New Baptismal Ceremony.” 

After service in the Tabernacle the de- 
votees congregated in the family sanctuary, 
and a short prayer having been offered by 
the minister, expressing the desire to go on 
pilgrimage to the Jordan in the Holy Land, 
for their redemption’s sake, the devotees 
formed a procession and solemnly moved on 
singing a hymn, till they reached the Jordan, 
which was a pond in a garden attached to Mr. 
Sen’s residence. On the steps leading down 
to the water they all sat down, and the 
minister addressed them :—“ Beloved bre- 
thren, we have come into the land of the 
Jews, and we are seated on the bank of the 
Jordan! Let them that have eyes see, 
Verily, verily, here was the Lord Jesus bap- 
tised eighteen hundred years ago,” &. The 
whole ceremony is much too long to quote. 
We may just briefly say that the water was 
addressed as the fire had been on a previous 
occasion. “QO thou great Varuna, water of 
life. Sacred water, mighty expanse of seas 
and oceans and rivers, we glorify thee. Thou 
art not Gop but the Lord is in thee.” And 
much more of the same sort. Then the 
minister having dilated on the gospel narra- 
tive of the baptism of JESUS, and anointed 
himself with flower oil, went down into the 
water and thrice immersed himself, saying, 
“ Glory unto the Father, glory unto the Son, 
glory unto the Holy Ghost.” To magnify 
the Three in one he dipped once more, say- 
ing, “Blessed be Sacchidananda (the Ve- 
dantic Trinity). Truth, wisdom, and joy in 
one!” With the water he washed his eyes 
and ears, his hands and feet, and prayed with 
clasped hands, “ O Lord of Rivers and Seas,” 
&e. <A portion of the assembled devotees 
then reverently went through the ceremony 
of immersion. ‘The whole party having left, 
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a number of ladies and children of the New 
Dispensation came to the spot, and after im- 
mersion and a short prayer joyfully carried 
home vessels of the water. 

In the succeeding number of the New 
Dispensation we read :— 


“The rite was administered by John the Baptist 
himself, who was present in spirit ; and the immer- 
sion took place not in ordinary water, but in the 
sacred Jordan, exactly where Jesus Christ was bap- 
tised eighteen centuries ago, for verily faith con- 
verted Calcutta for the time into the Holy Land, 
and the water of the tank into the water of the 
Jordan!” 


Such is a portion of the evidence in sup- 
port of our opening statement that the pro- 
gress of the Brahmo Somaj of India has 
been from Theism to Superstition. Those 
of our readers who wish to see the evidence 
stated at greater length will find it in Miss 
CoLLeT’s Year-book. Our abstract omits 
very much that strongly supports our view. 
We have merely indicated the line of de- 
velopment along which this new movement 
has gone. What that line of development is, 
thenovelrites, forms, notions, and ceremonies 
sufficiently show. And they are all of the 
same character, and have the same tendency 
to superstitious reverence and mere make- 
believe. What reality is there in the pre- 
tended pilgrimages to the saints of old, and 
in affecting to hold converse with them one 
at a time on certain days? What reality is 
there in the vow of poverty and the garb of 
mendicancy ? What reality is there in the 
pretence of being baptised by JouN the Bap. 
TIST in the river Jordan? Is it not all mere 
make-believe ? What has rational thought to 
do with it? Tous there seems something 
childish aboutit all. It islike the play of chil- 
dren when they pretend to keep school or to 
keep house. It is altogether unworthy the 
pretension of religious reformers claiming to 
be engaged in a great work of religious re- 
formation. And the whole effect is lowering 
to individual character, and to one’s sense of 
what is due to one’s self respect, reason, and 
intelligence. Thus, a missionary expedition, 
consisting of a few Brahmos, is met on the 
way by “anumber of Hindus, who come and 
prostrate themselves before the procession and 
apply the dust of the street to their heads with 
the greatest reverence.” It would have been 
well if the missionary leader had imitated 
the example of PETER when CorneEtius fell 
down at his feet, and said with him— 
“Stand up; I myself also am a man!” 
There must be a return to reasonableness 
and reality, or, we fear, the course of the 
Brahmo Somaj of India—Mr. Sxn’s party— 
will be still downward, to a lower depth of 
puerile fancy, mysticism, and superstition. 
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THE WISDOM OF THE EGYPTIANS. 
There is scarcely a country in the world 
which possesses a deeper interest to the thought- 
ful student of history than Hgypt. This in- 
terest arises from various causes—its ancient 
civilisation, its long history comprehending the 
ancient, the medieval and the modern world, 
its remarkable vicissitudes of fortune, its singu- 
lar people, its relation to the old religions of 
the world, its geographical position, and its 
remarkable river. On these various accounts 
it has an interest for the students in several 
branches of knowledge. It is equally attractive 
to the man of science and the theologian, 
to the scholar and the archeologist, to 
the traveller and the student of history. 
And that interest grows with the  con- 
tinually increasing success with which the 


light of modern science is brought to 
bear on the annals and relics of anti- 
quity. A truer knowledge of the empires 


of the ancient world is one of the gains, and not 
the least important, of modern investigation and 
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research. Those wide gaps, those blank epochs 
in the records of antiquity, concerning which a 
few years ago nothing was known, are gradually 
filling up with the names of kings and dynas- 
ties, and the records of conquest and dominion. 
We may yet be enabled, with the aid of further 
investigation, to bridge over completely thoso 
dark chasms until we can go back through the 
past ages of historic times by one long and con- 
tinued pathway, and guided by the clue which 
modern science has placed in our hands, tread 
the ramifications of this wondrous labyrinth 
with ease and safety. 

What was this wisdom of the Egyptians? 
What was its general character, and what 
attainments did it comprise? It was a wis- 
dom characteristic of an advanced stage of 
material greatness, but it was largely alloyed 
with superstition and caste distinctions. © It 
was the wisdom of the priest, and of the 
warrior, and of the artisan. It was a wisdoin 
which related to chariots and armies, to weapons 
of war, to agriculture, manufactures and build- 
ings. Abundant evidence of their proficiency 
in these things is afforded us by the imperfect 
records which have come down to ug, and still 
more by the wondrous structures—the massive 
pyramids, the mighty temples, the obelisks, and 
colossal statues which are the relics of their 
greatness. In many of the arts and sciences 
they pioneered the way and laid all future gen2- 
rations under the obligation of a debt of 
gratitude. How intimately the religion and 
government were blended together ig well 
known to every student, but the «s- 
thetic character of the Egyptians is not so 
generally recognised. The conception of the 
beautiful and the grand was largely developed | 
in their minds, ard abundantly displayed in the 
thousand forms of beauty they called into being. 
They were eminently an eesthetic people. The 
evidence of a refined taste is manifested in their 
textile fabrics and in their articles for domestic 
use. And in architecture the ruing that re- 
main are still the wonder of every beholder. 
From the Egypt of antiquity to the Egypt of 
modern times what a change! When we, in 
imagination, place ourselves amidst its ruined 
temples and palaces and remember that when the 
whole Western world was plunged in the night 
of barbarism ages and ages before the very ear- 
lest dawn, the light of civilisation in its full 
radiance shone on LEHgypt, and think of 
the state of the country in modern times, 
all through the centuries that Hurope has 
been making the greatest progress, the feel- 
ing that comes over the thoughtful mind is 
inexpressibly mournful and sad. Not only ig 
its ancient greatness gone, its former glory de- 
parted, but it has been the victim of cruel op- 
pression. The condition of the labouring clasg 
has been wretched in the extreme. They have 
had barely sufficient to support animal existence. 
Their labour has gone to keep up a profligate, 
licentious Court and to pay the interest on the 
enormous national debt in contracting which the 
people had no voice, and from which they de- 
rived little or no benefit. The people have 
existed and toiled not for their own sakes, but for 
the sake of a few rapacious extortioners who 
have lived in extravagant luxury on the industry 
of the nation. For ages this oppression has 
lasted, varied only by one race of oppressors 
being exchanged for another, till centuries of 
abject servitude have degraded the people, 
crushed in them the spirit of independence and 
almost silenced the voice of protest and com- 
plaint. Modern Hgypt has been a mournful 
spectacle, and suggests the reflection how in- 
veterate is the spirit of tyranny and wrong in hu- 
man institutions, and how much, how very much, 
in the way of change and reform remains to be 
done before justice and freedom shall obtain 
their rightful sway over all the earth. And 
now once more this country is involved in the 
cruelties and horrors of war. Whether wisely 
or unwisely, certainly unfortunately, England is 
intimately mixed up with the anarchy and crime 
that have prevailed. The results of our expe- 
dition to Egypt no one can foresee. Very grave 
issues tremble in the balance. An immense 
expenditure of treasure and life will almost cer- 
tainly be the cost before the end has come. 
England has embarked in an enterprise, whether 
wisely or unwisely is a question—but certainly 
of a very perilous character. The best that we 
can hope is that it will lead eventually toa 
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better state of things, and to an improve 
in the condition of the Egyptian people. 
cling to this hope under the 
cumstances, for it is founded 
by means often inscrutable to us arighteous rule 
guides the destinies of the world. 

Cana: 


CIVILISATION AND HUMAN NATURE. 

“Emollit Mores” was said in praise of 
civilisation by a Roman writer of the Augustan 
age. Undoubtedly it is well to soften manners 
when manners need softening; but in the case 
of Rome, her civilisation, whatever effect it may 
have had upon manners, was certainly not 
healthy in its influence on morals. The mass 
of the people were brutal at all times, and as 
for the educated and refined, so-called, the 
softening process of civilisation, was extended to 


most adverse cir- |rags i r ( 
on our belief that | Unitarians and Liberal Thinkers generally in- 


many things besides manners—to qualities of 
character that ought never to be softened at all. 
Principle was softened, Honour and Integrity 
and the Love of Truth were softened, and many 
a trait that ought to have fibre and strength 
became weak, nerveless, unsubstantial, prone 
to melt away into selfish refinement and into 
habits of thought and life unhealthy and un- 
natural. Modern civilisation, like that of old, 
does no doubt, in a certain way, soften manners; 
but it seems to us to do this by taking out of 
them all sincerity and earnestness. Friendships 
are cooling down into acquaintanceships; 
courtesy is being substituted for kindness, and 
c2remonious “calls,” in which neither thoughts 
nor feelings ever pass from mind to mind, are tak- 
ing the place of free and hearty intercourse. 
The machinery of civilisation is grinding away 
the life of society. The rage for sport and 
amusement has risen to the point of fever heat. 
Even literary men are to be found who, through 
the medium of sporting mazagines and news- 
papers, devote genius and talent exclusively to 
the record, description and glorification of racing, 
boating, cricketing, bicycling and things of that 
kind—all innocent enough as occasional and 
incidental modes of relaxation, but not innocent 
when pursued as if they were the chief and 
primary purpose of human life and ‘the whole 
duty of man.” Violent sport and feverish gaiety 
are now rooting into national habits, and be- 
coming elaborated into system; and judging 
from the example of certain royal and aristo- 
cratic leaders of society, one might imagine that 
to go toraces every day and to theatres every night 
were the best and most natural means of ad- 
vancing the well-being of men and the greatness 
of a nation. 

True civilisation has cheerful characteristics, 
and does not repudiate beautiful and elegant 
forms of harmless gaiety. ‘“ Erycina ridens, 
quam Jocus circum volat et Cupido” need not 
be utterly banished, and many a fascinating 
grace may entwine around stern and difficult 
duty; but this isa somewhat different thing 
from the modern habit of killing time instead of 
utilising it, and of making life intensely sensuous 
and sensational. True civilisation should be 
marked by bright and beautiful intelligence, by 
sweet and gentle feelings, by kind and sympathis- 
ing manners, by simplicity of habit, by justice, 
honour, truth, and a constant desire and effort 
to uplift the lower strata of humanity. As for 
all this noise and show and excitement, this ex- 
cessive eating and drinking, horse-racing, boat- 
racing, theatre-going,—this straining after vul- 
gar distinctions of title,—this hunger for wealth, 
this extravagance and false taste in its expendi- 
ture and display; this incubus of luxury; this 
flimsy stheticism which intrudes into even 
public worship and loads the altar with many 
gifts from the purse, but very few from the heart, 
all this may be called civilisation, but it is a 
false, unhealthy and ultimately a destructive 
thing. If, as many politicians suppose, it be 
the destiny and duty of England to carry abroad 
our civilisation to other lands, it behoves us to 
pause and ask whether the recipients of this 
kind of thing are likely to become much the 
better for it. The late mutiny in India, the 
recent war in Kaffir and Zululand, and the pre- 
sent disturbances in Egypt, seem to indicate a 
strong natural reluctance of foreign races to be 
improved except upon their own lines of natural 
development, They do not like our civilisation. 

The state of civilisation must depend on hu- 
man nature and its capacities, Is this the 


THE INQUIRER. 


ment | grand and beautiful thing that some optimists 
We | have talked about, or is it the bundle of ‘ filthy 


” over which some Calvinists havemourned ? 


cline to the bright view, and we have heard 
some of them talk eloquently about the “ dig- 
nity of human nature,” and the “innocence o 
childhood.” It has always seemed to us that 
they have begun to rejoice a little too soon; for 
though we believe in the capacity of human 
nature to rise, however low at present, we think 
that "self-complacency and gratulation should 
be deferred until it has actually risen, at least 
a little higher than its present level. It is time 
enough to talk about the dignity of human 
nature when after a long life of moral effort 
we have really made our natures dignified. 
Because the theological doctrine of “the Fall” 
is unhistorical and unreasonable, there is no 
necessity to rush into the opposite extreme, and 
deny that multitudes of men, women and chil- 
dren around us have fallen, and are still falling. 
Self-conceit in ourselves, too, is a quality not 
unlikely to induce descent of character. He 
that hath ears to hear, and eyes to see, and any 
amount of self-knowledge or power of self-intro- 
spection, must perceive, we think, that the fall- 
ing processes of human nature are nearly as 
active as the rising ones, though the victory at 
last remains, we hope, with the latter. As we 
take our “walks abroad” and hear the blas- 
phemy of horrid oaths continually repeated in 
the common speech of many of the labouring 
classes; a3 we pass gin-shops and public-houses 
and hear some loud-tongued virago with bruised 
and battered face, torn raiment and dishevelled 
hair, screaming out torrents of filthy abuse 
against some rival of her own sex or some faith- 
less paramour of the other; as we observe the 
selfish wrangling of boys in the street, and the 
still more offensive sight of youth not yet out 
of their teens wandering about with pipes in 
their mouths and larking coarsely with young 
girls as immodest as themselves ; when we hear 
all this wrangle and noise; when we smell all this 
human liquor andsmoke, and other exhalations of 
nastiness; and when weseethecountlessabomina- 
tions that arise wherever two or three of the more 
animaliged members of humanity are gathered 
together, we are very far indeed from being im- 
pressed with the dignity of human nature. At 
such times it seems to us that the alleged mira- 
cle of old was, in our days, in process of being 
reversed, and that instead of humanity entering 
into the swine the swine had entered into hv- 
manity. Thousands of them are still running 
down the steep of degradation to be over- 
whelmed in seas of sin. Circe, it would seem, 
is no fabulous person, but a living enchantress 
occupied at this very hour in turning human 
beings into beasts; and we doubt if there is a 
single one of us on earth who has not felt at 
some moment or other the creeping in of some 
low passion or horrid instinct overpowering for 
an instant every better clement of character and 
transforming humanity into something dreadful: 


‘ Fit lupus, et veteris servat vestigia forma : 
Canities eadem est ; eadem violentia vultu ; 
Idem oculi lucent ; eadem feritatis imago.” 


We are not Pessimists. We believe in Him 
to whom a thonsand years is as one day, and 
who will not leave any human mind in Hades 
for ever to grow familiar with nothing but cor- 
ruption. He who decreed human nature has 
also decreed something higher into which human 
nature may gradually transform and rise. 
Where the weeds now grow there may by-and- 
by be flowers. Human nature, like other na- 
tures, is in process of evolution, and the stage 
of growth at present reached is not very high. 
But then it goes on growing, and therein is our 
hope. We would not discourage any cheerful 
thought or spiritual aspiration. We only pro- 
test against premature jubilation and self-con- 


tentment at our present moral condition; atthe 
tendency to cry out, “ What a good boy am I; ” 
when in fact we are not yet good boys at all, 
nor likely to become so until we are a little more 
humble-minded, and have a deeper sense of our 
deficiencies than of our attainments. We pro- 
test, too, against those perversities of our so- 
called civilisation which have arisen out of the 
present low condition of our nature, and against 
that national conceit which assumes that we 
English people are at the top of the human race 
destined to civilise the whole world after our 
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own fashion. Undoubtedly our civilisation has 
some traits that are good and beautiful; but it 
has also some that are very evil. It would be 
well if we purified it a little before sending it 
abroad to Africa or India. When it has become 
better and purer it will, we incline to think, 


f| quietly diffuse itself without the aid of annexa- 


tions, protectorates, dual controls, fleets, armies, 
and other irritating agencies hitherto adopted 
by political Christians and diplomatic and finan- 
cial civilisers. BK. A. 


“NATURAL, RELIGION.”—IY. 

The practical mind of the Englishman has an 
unvarying question to all suggestions for change 
—what good willit do? ‘This is fully recog- 
nised by the author, not only as a fact, but as 
by no means an improper question. By way of 
introduction to the second part of his book,* he 
states with great fairness the kind of criticism 
that is bestowed on all schemes of Natural Re- 
ligion, and professes to ascertain whether the 
system he has propounded is strong and sub- 
stantial enough to withstand them. In the first 
chapter, entitled ‘‘ Religion and the World,” he 
starts with the assertion that “the practical 
question of the present day is how to defend 
the very principle of religion against naked 
secularity,” and points out how greatly are the 
conditions of the contest changed from what 
they were ina preceding age. Jt was not reli- 
gion, so much as its corruptions, that was chal- 
lenged, but now the fundamental conceptions of 
duty are impugned in the current philosophy. 
In the older contest religion invoked the aid of 
supernaturalism. When secularism preached 
the doctrine “ Let us eat and drink, for to-mor- 
row we die,” religion admitted that this was 
right enough, but tor there being another world. 
But now that the tide of thought is running 
against supernaturalism the old arguments have 
lost their force, and the secularist position seems 
stronger. Is there, then, a Natural Religion ? 
“May we, without pledging ourselves to any 
belief in miracles or in an invisible supernatural 
world, continue to protest against secularity, 
continue to affirm that ‘one thing is needful,’ 
and to ask ‘What doth it profit a man if he 
should gain the whole world and lose his own 
soul?’” Our author maintains that we may, 
and he proceeds to prove this by the following 
arguments. ; 

There are two “reasoned ideals of life” ad- 
verse to the old system, which “appear at first 
sight” to be directly irreligious. ‘here is the 
artist’s ideal. He cherishes a secret grudge 
against morality, believing that it is owing to 
this that the modern world is prevented from 
rivalling the arts of Greece. ‘Then there is the 
ideal of the scientific investigator, who, “con- 
sumed by the passion of research,” has little or 
no time for “ the activity of virtue.” These two 
ideals are indebted for nothing to either theo- 
logy or any spiritualist philosophy. But ad- 
mitting that these theories are capable of re- 
futation, is it quite clear that they are so op- 
posed to religion after all? Do not they rather 
tend to show that religion is the one thing 
needful? Is it not rather against a particular 
form of religion, rather that religion itself that 
these men protest? “The popular Christianity 
of the day,” says our author, “is for the artist 
too melancholy and sedate, and for the man of 
science too sentimental and superficial; in short, 
it is too melancholy for the one and not melan- 
choly enough for the other. They become, 
therefore, dissenters from the existing religion; 
symputhising too little with the popular wor- 
ship, they worship by themselves and dispense 
with outward forms. But they protest at the 
same time that in strictness they separate from 


the religious bodies around them only because 
they themselves know of a purer or a happier 
religion.” Both the artist and the scientific 
man denounce the mere worldling, the man who 
has no soul; and here they concur with the 
moralist or religious man, though they differ 
in their mode of censure, Neither Science nor 
Art lead to secularity; indeed, ‘against irreli- 
gion, against secularity, Art, Science, and Chris- 
tianity are, or ought to be, united.” Taking 
the New Testament in our hands, we find there 
the kind of thing that is meant by the world, 


* “Natural Religion.” By the Author of “ Ecce 
Homo.” London: Macmillan. 
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and the kind of thing which is opposed to it. 
We learn that “the world is the collective cha- 
_racter of those who do not worship,” and life 
without worship is irreligion. All this leads 
our author to maintain that there never has 
been a time when the necessity of religion in 
the broad sense of the word has been so clear, 
even if there has never been a time when its 
value in the narrow sense has been so much 
disputed. “If,” he says, “ we understand that 
all culture alike rests upon religion, religion 
being not simple, but threefold, and consisting 
of that worship of visible things which leads to 
art, that worship of humanity which leads to 
all moral disciplines, and principally the Chris- 
tian, and that worship of God which is the soul 
of all philosophy and science; if we recognise, 
on the other hand, that secularity is the absence 
not of one of these kinds of worship, but of all ; 
in other words, that it is the paralysis of the 
power of admiration, and as a consequence, the 
predominance of the animal wants and the sub- 
stitution of automatic custom for living will 
and intelligence, then we shall recognise that 
ib is not favoured, but very emphatically repu- 
diated by the spirit of the time.” 

Against the gross, materialistic, unideal 
spirit that prevails so largely in Hngland, and 
which finds content in that sordid notion of 
well-being that arises from amassing wealth, as 
if that were the one thing needed, our author 
protests eloquently and vigorously. Where is 
the remedy ? He says :— 


‘The Christian Church, one would think, is here 
to cure all this. It is here, and has by no means 
lost its hold on the community. Wonderful is the 
effect produced by any religious utterance which 


seems to ring true. But its system is full of sur- 
vivals, its text-books have been left too long with- 
out revision, its teaching is so archaic as to be in 
great part scarcely intelligible without the aid of 
ancient history, while the method of tests and ex- 
clusions has drained it of intellectual vigour, and 
has left it mainly under the control of anxious, 
nerveless minds; so that it is hardly listened to by 
men of the world except on the ground that 
Anility and Puerility after all are forces, and might 
do untold mischief if they were needlessly pro- 
voked. The religious world, which ought, one 
would suppose, to cherish the high ideal that the 
community. wants, has in fact an ideal almost 
lower than that of the community. It applies the 
rudest standards, such as the Hebrew prophets 
denounced in the infancy of the world. Unblush- 
ingly it pronounces a man religious because he 
practises religious observances, figures in religious 
societies, talks much and unctiously about religion. 
‘Thousands of rams,’ as the prophet would say, 
‘and ten thousands of rivers of oil!’ But real 
religiousness, which, as he tells us, shuns parade, 
which in fact consists mainly in a quiet devotion 
‘to the sort of work which is permanently useful, 
and an infinite solicitude to do such work as well 
as possible, does not pass with the religious world 
for religiousness at all, 

“ Meanwhile the great writers, who, often in- 
different or hostile to orthodoxy, have been the 
prophets of the present age, have denounced 
secularity as earnestly as the prophets of old 
time. Insincerity and conyevtionalism have been 
the objects of their attack, cant in religion, dilet- 
tantism in art, shams in society, party common- 
places in politics, in all departments the tyranny of 
opinion destroying individuality. But to have an 
individuality is to have an ideal, and to have an 
ideal is to have an object of worship, it is to have 
areligion. Thus it is that modern teaching does 
but repeat, in these days when it is said there is no 
agreement about religion, the maxims which have 
always made the basis of the religion of Chris- 
tendom—that, ‘there is one thing needful,’ and 
that ‘it shall profit a man nothing if he gain the 
whole world and lose his own soul,’ ” 


DHE UNO U1 ER. 


“Culture is properly a direction given to the 
development of life, religion is the principle of 
life itself.” Nevertheless, culture is not “mere 
morality,” but embraces a larger field, while it 
includes morality. “ Oulture,” says our author, 
“is summed up by Goethe in the formula, Life 
in the Whole, in the Good, in the Beautiful. 
Here Morality, under the name of Life in the 
Good, stands between Art, which is Life in the 
Beautiful, and Science, or the knowledge of the 
law of the universe, which is Life in the Whole.” 
It is in culture that we find that system which 
has grown up side by side with the opposition 
to ecclesiastical Christianity, a system free 
from the one-sidedness of the latter, and re- 
conciling the three elements of Art, Science, 
and Humanity. 

In the returning love of Art and the new 
love for Science, we see a sort of Renaissance 
added to the acquisition of a sense of reality, 
which is “ analogous to the growth in cheerful- 
ness and healthy worldliness which comes to 
the youth as he grows accustomed to man- 
hood,” and throws off sickly self-consciousness. 
For both Science and Renaissance we may be 
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work that may most strictly conform to rules 
is less likely to live, is worth less than that 
which owes its origin to free inspiration. So in 
morality ; that kind of it which.is based on rule, 
and becomes conventionalised, is less likely to 
endure than that which is the result of free in- 
spiration. Morality resting on law or prudence 
is without religion, and that whether the law be 
supernatural or not. But as it is not every re- 
ligion that prompts to virtuous action, and as 
virtue can only show itself in our relations to 
our fellow men, so it follows that “the religion 
that leads to virtue must be a religion that wor- 
ships men.” “If,” says our author, “in God 
Himself we did not believe qualities analogous 
to the human to exist, the worship of Him 
would not lead to virtue; the worship of God 
not as we believe Him, but as we see Him in 
non-human nature, would be likely, taken by 
itself, to lead to pitiless fanaticism.” He main- 
tains that wherever the higher morality shows 
itself, humanity is worshipped, in various forms 
no doubt, but “ most of all when, passing by an 
act of faith beyond all that we can know, we 


grateful; to the former for saving us “from 
those heroic mistakes of which the. Catholic 
centuries were so fruitful, from unworldliness 
ending on the one hand in squalor and pesti- 
lence, on the other in greedy mendicancy, from 
pity creating pauperism, and chastity by re- 
action producing vice,” and to the latter because 
it “ will redeem the lower levels of life from the 
bald barrenness of money getting, and give 
Humanity the fond gaillard that may carry 
her through the troubles in store for her.” But 
the modern spirit must not be carried too far ; 
as in a healthy manhood there must be an ele- 
ment of the ideal of youth combined with the 
sense of reality, so if the latter take a too firm 
hold, enthusiasm and ardour are apt to decay 
and old age sets in. Is this true also of 
Humanity? Having learned our limitations, 
that enthusiasm cannot have its own way en- 
tirely, that ideals are only realisable under 
certain conditions of possibility, are we to give 
up all hope because often those conditions seem 
too rigorous? ‘To this question, which is that 
of the Pessimist, our author replies, “It need 
not be so if the service of Necessity may be- 
come freedom instead of bondage, if the Power 
above us which so often checks our impatience 
and pours contempt on our enthusiasm can be 
conceived as not necessarily giving less than we 
hope for because it does not give precisely what 
we hope for, but perhaps even ag giving in- 
finitely more.” 

One of the most interesting chapters in the 
book is that entitled, “ Natural Christianity.” 
May not we look for a revival of the essential part 


of Christianity, and hope fora religion preaching 
righteousness and truth, justice and mercy as 
solemnly and as exclusively as Christianity does, 
without shocking modern views of the un‘verse? 
This question involves a further one, What is 
the essential character of Christianity? Like 
all concrete religions Christianity consists of 
much beside religion. ‘The essence of religion 
is in worship, and the fruits thereof are art, 
science, and morality. This latter is also con- 
nected with law, and Christianity, in so far as 
like other religions it ‘“‘has upheld morality by 
a system of rewards and punishments supposed 
to be administered by an invisible judge, has 
acted not as a religion but as a law.” This 
legal view of the universe is not peculiar to 
Christianity, and thus it is that “religion in its 
concrete form” being usually blended with a 
supernatural law, the latter is supposed to be 
the essence of religion, and that religion simply 
has “to supply the sanctions of morality.” 
Christianity in this form is not likely to havea 
revival just now, as it is not Natural Chris- 
tianity. It is evident that the old notions of a 


The great antidote to secularity is, our author 
thinks, Culture, which is not, as some of its 
adherents seem to imagine, dissimilar nor un- 
friendly to religion, unless indeed religion is 
held to be identical with ecclesiastical Chris- 
tianity. While there has been a revival of the 
old Hebrew indignation against anthropo- 
morphism in science, and of New Testament 
Christianity in the worship of humanity, 
“ Religioa has been revived under the artificial 
name of Culture,” a word which is often mis- 
leading, because it suggests the machinery of 
training rather than the thing trained. While 


future judgment have passed away, to a very 
large extent; what, then, remains of Chris- 
tianity beyond mere morality? Natural Reli- 
gion being “ simply worship of whatever in the 
known universe appears worthy of worship,” 
and lying at the basis of all art and science, “ is 
there not similarly,” our author asks, “a reli- 
gion hidden under morality,” which may be 
termed Natural Christianity ? Conventionalism 
is the opposite of all religion; “rules” in art 
are opposed to “genius” and “inspiration,” 
though, no doubt, in all good works of art there 
are certain fixed rules. In the drama, too, the 


attribute all the perfections of ideal humanity to 
the Power that made and sustains the universe.” 
At the basis of all true morality lies a religion, 
and such a religion may take shape and become 
organised. Is not this true of Christianity, or 
is 1t only a religion in the sense of supernatural 
law P ‘This question is best answered by care- 
fully considering what we find in the Old Testa- 
ment, not what we read into it. Now we find 
scarcely anything about a future state in this; 
the doctrine is, however, to be found in the New 
Testament, though but little of a descriptive 
kind. But the main idea running through both 
parts of the Bible is that of morality inspired 
and vivified by religion. “ The idea of a future 
life is one which we ourselves read into the 
Bible; the idea which we find there, pervading 
it from first to last, is one which belongs alto- 
gether to practical life, and which must seem 
just as important to the sceptic as to the most 
believing supernaturalist; it is the idea summed 
up in an antithesis which takes many forms, the 
antithesis of letter and spirit, law and grace, 
works and faith.” We read in the Bible the 
history of a nation, disciplined by law, till at 
last there springs out of it a morality free, 
active, and energetic, because founded upon an 
ideal humanity. 

We are far from saying that we agree with 
all that we have here summarised of the author’s 
argument. But that he has said much which 
affords food for reflection is clear. We by no 
means think that the supernatural is excluded 
from the history of the Jewish nation, or what 
comes to the same thing, a belief in it. We re- 
serve, however, to another article a closer exam- 
ination of our author’s position. 


LETTER FROM HUNGARY. 
Kotozsyar, Ave. 3. 

Any one who enters the book room of the 
British and Foreign Unitarian Association in 
London will at once be struck by the picture of 
a dark-looking but very mild and amiable man 
hanging on the wall just opposite the door. 
After a short inquiry he will be informed that 
it is the portrait of the late bishop of the Hun- 
garian Unitarians, John Kriza. It is hardly 
likely that anyone will ever forget this unaffected 
and singular face. Bishop Kriza was a man 
who captivated everybody by his first appear- 
ance, and whom, on that account, everybody 
liked. How great he was, and what a promi- 
nent place he occupied in Hungary as a poet 
and as a bishop of the Unitarians was shown 
at his sudden death, in 1874, by the general 
mourning which pervaded the whole country. 
But how many are there whose memory also is 
buried in the grave with the body! This was 
not the case with Bishop Kriza. He was known 
by many, and this knowledge was not a common 
one. ‘The Secklers, whose popular poems he 
collected with untiring zeal, loved him because 
he was interested in what is most dear to them, 
their language and their national songs, which 
they sang by day amidst their hard labour, and 
by night by their fireside. And this Kriza has 
done a time when they had to suffer under 
foreign oppression, the aim of which was to era- 


dicate everything purely Magyar. | 
| Kriza spent about twenty years in collect; 
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ing the original Szekler volk-songs, ballads, 
fables, and such like. Nobody ever imagined 
till then what a rich store of productions of the 
Hungarian mind was hidden amongst those 
simple Szeklers. Some of the pieces are sup- 
posed to be four or five hundred years old, and 
are on that account very valuable for linguistic 
purposes. The fountain of these beautiful and 
very interesting songs is not yet dried up, and 
I myself have a fair collection of the more 
modern ones, all of which are very rich in deep 
feeling, in comprehensive thought, and in wit. 
Had Kriza done nothing else besides the pro- 
duction of a volume of these “ Wild Roses,” as 
he termed them, he has done quite enough to 
procure a lasting memory for himself. 

We had only to wait eight years after his 
death and this was most effectively shown. The 
students of the Unitarian College at Kolozsy4r 
began last year to raise a sum for erecting a 
memorial tablet on the house where Kriza was 
born, and the collection had such a good result 
that we were able to place it there on the 30th 
of July with the most appropriate solemnities, 

Nagy Ajta, the native village of Kriza, never 
witnessed such a large gathering of Hungarian 
literary men. and of the people from all parts 
of Transylvania as at this time. The “Hun- 
garian Scientific Academy” and the “Kisfaludy 
Society,” of both of which he was a member, 
and the “Kolozsvar Museum Society,” sent 
a representative. All the Unitarian Church 
districts and colleges were represented, and 
placed a garland beside the memorial stone, with 
appropriate mottoes. 

The festival began by a sermon which the 
Rey. Péterfi preached on Unitarianism. Pro- 
fessor Kovacs opened the ceremony by a fine 
address, after which the veil was drawn away 
from the beautiful dark marble stone by Alexis 
Jakab, corresponding member of the British and 
Foreign Unitarian Association. Mr. Jakab read 
a very interesting paper on “The Life of John 
Kriza.” The effect of his paper was grand. A 
great many newspapers gave it in full, and 
spoke of it as well as of the whole proceedings 
in high tones. At the end a beautiful ode was 
read from our youngest Unitarian poet, Josef 
Gy®rfy, who has just finished his college course, 
and who has already written some very fine 
pieces of poetry. It is worth mentioning that 
a “Kriza Fund” will be raised for literary 
prizes. 

I think it could hardly have been said that 
this was a Unitarian festival, although it was 
conducted entirely by Unitarians, and though a 
single Unitarian minister’s house was honoured 
with a lasting memorial; yet we Unitarians 
have the most reason to rejoice over it: yes, 
because it is the first time that the merits of a 
Unitarian Churchman has been so generally 
acknowledged. 

As a Unitarian minister—for he bore this 
honourable office for some twenty years—and 
perhaps not less so as a Unitarian bishop, he 
had to struggle for existence, as Mr. Jakab 
remarked, and therefore it was a drawback for 
him to belong to such a small denomination. 
But few men ever heard a voice of any kind of 
complaint from his lips. As a poet he was 
raised up to the skies; but as servant of Christ 
he was as humble as the lowliest. No Hunga- 
rian Unitarian ever knew Channing better than 
he did, and I think no one appreciated him more 
and was more like to him than Kriza. On 
religious matters he did not write much, but 
what he wrote was full of deep feeling, and 
showed his great knowledge of theology. 

He was worthy that the Hungarian Unita- 
rjans should have been proud of him—he was 
worthy to be so honoured after his death by his 
nation. Let all Unitarians rejoice that we had 
such a man as he was. Guorex Boros. 


Turoat InRiTATION.—Soreness and dryness, tickling and 
irritation, inducivg cough and affecting the voice. For 
these symptoms use ape Glycerine Jujubes. Glycerine, 
in these agreeable confections, being in proximity to the 
glands at the moment they are excited by the act of 
sucking, becomes actively healing. Sold only in boxes, 
7}. and 1s, 13d, labelled, “James Epps and Co., Homeo- 
pathic Chemists, London.” A letter received :--“ Gentle. 
men,—It may, perhaps, interest you to know tbat, after 
an extended trial, I have found your Glycerine Jujubes 
of considerable benefit (with or without medical treat- 
mont) in almost all forms of thront disease, They soften 
and clear the voics.—Yours faithfully, Gorvoy Homes, 
L.R.C.P,E., Senior Physician to tho Municipal Throat 
and Kar Infirmary.” 
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Daearu or THE Rey. W. A. Porpr.—We deeply 
regret.to record the death of the Rev. W. A. 
Pope, of the Domestic Mission, Spicer-street, 
by a fearful accident on the Great Gable in 
Cumberland. We understand that Mr. Pope 
and a number of friends, including the Rey. C.J. 
Perry of Liverpool, the Rev. F. Summers of 
George’s-row, London, Mr. Grosvenor Talbot 
of Leeds and his family,—twelve in all—went 
up the Great Gable from Sty Head Pass, on 
Monday afternoon, August 7. ‘As they ap- 
proached the summit light mists came on, 
obscuring the surrounding heights. -'The track 
and the piles of stones guided them easily to 
the top. There Mr. Pope (who had shown him- 
self a very active walker) resolved, with one of 
his companions, to descend on to Green Gable, 
with the view of reaching Honister Pass. The 
rest of the party returned safely by the way they 
had ascended. Mr. Pope and his friend mis- 
took the direction in which Green Gable lay, 
did not find the track, and left the guiding 
piles of stones. The descent led them down the 
precipitous rocks hanging over Hnnerdale, 
until, having passed several difficult places, they 
were within fifty feet of the grass slopes which 
they saw below them, There, in attempting to 
pass across a sloping shelf, Mr. Pope slipped 
and fell backwards. His body was found early 
on Tuesday morning; the only injuries were on 
the head, and indicated that death, if not in- 
stantaneous, must have been very speedy. He 
was buried yesterday in the churchyard at 
Rosthwaite. 


Tux venerable C. T. Brooks, formerly minister 
of the Unitarian Church at Newport, Rhode 
Island—Channing’s birth place—writes that it 
is proposed to devote a chamber in the Sunday- 
school house, in the rear of the church, to the 
purpose of a Channing Cabinet, for the preser- 
vation of such memorials of Dr. Channing as 
the kindness of his friends may help us to obtain. 
Copies of all his works in their various editions ; 
of books once owned by him ; letters or other 
autographs of his; likenesses of him, whether 
bust, portrait, or profile, or pictures of places 
interesting by association with any period of hig 
life,—any such relics willbe gratefully accepted. 


Cotonrn Ramsay, in his “ Recollections of 
Military Service and Society,” tells two good 
stories of Pio Nono:—“ Not long before. his 
death a very stout lady went to see him week 
after week. Being at times irritable from the 
state of his nerves, he said on one occasion, 
‘What, madam, are you here again?’ ‘Yes,’ 
she replied ; ‘faith brings me here, your Holi- 
ness.’ ‘ Ah!” said the Pope, ‘ you English 
know your Bibles well. I suppose you remem- 
bered that it is written there that faith removes 
mountains.’ Upon one occasion an Englishman 
went to pay his respects to him who could 
speak no language but his own. Prior to going 
he had endeavoured carefully to commit to 
memory the terms he was told he should address 
him in. However, on presentation, he got into 
a terrible state of nervousness, and forgot every- 
thing. Sacred, in English, was the only word 
that would come to his memory. This he at- 
tempted to translate into French, and what he 
eventually succeeded in calling the Holy Father, 
who burst into an uncontrollable fit of laughter, 
was ‘Sacré Pere.’ The former of these anec- 
dotes is hardly equal to the similar one which 
is told of Dr. Mountain, who was chaplain to 
George III. The Archbishop of York had died 
suddenly, and the King was telling his chaplain 
of his difficulty as to appointing a successor. 
“Sire,” said Dr. Mountain, “if your Majesty 
had faith as a grain of mustard, you would 
say to this Mountain, “Be thou removed, and 
be thou cast into the sea.” 


CoLoneL Ramsay gives some amusing selec- 
tions from the sermons of Watson, Bishop of 
Caleutta. This is one extract:—*But. my 
brethren, there are sinners everywhere. There 
are sinners even amongst these dear little chil- 
dren [pointing to the Sunday-school children 
right and left of him], and there are a vast num- 


ber of old sinners in front of me,” waving his|and with Tiberius Owsar, 
/hands over the heads of the Governor-General 
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and staff, Members of Council, heads of Rees . 
rd 


ments, &. The following story of 
Beaconsfield’s early youth is probably new. It 
was told to Colonel Ramsay by an old lady, 
who, perhaps, was a little ill-natured :—* When 
a girl she used to dine with her parents at an 
annual Christmas dinner given by Mr. Murray, 
of Albemarle-street, to his literary friends, 
D’Israeli the elder and his family were always 
there. After dinner the children were allowed 
to play a round game together; but after the 
first year they all refused to play with Master 
Ben because he cheated so.” 


AncusisHor Wrarrty had a caustic saying 
about the majority of preachers, “‘ They aim at 


nothing, and they hit it.” Mr. Mozley, who | 
tells the story, adds, “Is it possible to describe 


better his own Episcopate P ” 


One of the best Greek puns we ever saw is 
recorded in Mr. Mozley’s “Oriel College Remi- 
niscences,” reviewed on another page. It was 
made by one of his schoolfellows at the Charter- 
house, the late G. R. Marriott, brother of the 
more famous Charles Marriott. Seeing Mozle 
making a map, he glanced over the work awit 
the sarcastic comment, May, ardp od xara 
Koopov. 


A VALUED correspondent writes:—“It ig 
scarcely credible that Mr. Lowell, the reci- 
pient, and the American consuls, the donors 
of a birthday present, referred to in your 
‘Occasional Notes’ last week, should all have 
been ignorant of the period of. life signified by 
the term, ‘the grand climacteric.? The climac- 
teric year is always some multiple of seven, and 
the grand climacteric is sixty-three, which 
appears to be Mr. Lowell’s age.” 


A coop story is told of Bishop Burgess, the 
“ gig-bishop,” as he was styled, because he had 
been met making the round of the diocese of 
St. David’s in a vehicle of that sort. He was 
brother of the well-known manufacturer of 
sauces and pickles in the Strand, and is said 
to have suggested as a suitable motto when he 
set up his carriage, Gravi jamdudum saucia 
curd. 


We are glad to learn that the prospects of 
University Hall, under the new Principal’s 
management, are as good as they possibly can 
be. Besides the divinity students of Manchester 
New College, several lay students of Universit 
College have entered their names, and the Hall 
will certainly open in October with its full num- 
ber of thirty or thirty-one students, and pro- 
bably have a few outside applicants waiting for 
vacancies. ‘The only matter for wonder is that 
the present plan was not tried many years ago, 


We are glad to see that an association is to 
be formed to bring about the abolition of the 
absurd Blasphemy Laws, which are a disgrace 
to an enlightened age. The Rev. W. Sharman, 
F.G.8., is taking the lead, and-has issued a cir- 
cular, from which we quote the following para- 
graphs :— 

“The vindictive and malicious attempt of a 
member of the House of Commons to revive an 
obsolescent statute for purposes of partisan political 
persecution calls attention to the dangers to reli- 
gious liberty that will arise from time to time go 
long as such statutes are unrepealed. It is therefore 
proposed to form an association for the purpose of 
procuring the repeal of all laws relating to heresy 
and blasphemy, A meeting to complete the 
organisation of the association will be held in 
London shortly after the re-assembling of Par. 
liament.” 


The treasurer, pro tem, is Dr. J. Merrifield, 
F.R.A.S., of Gascoyne-place, Plymouth, 


Loxp Dersy, having been invited by Mr. Shar- 
man, to become a vice-president of the association, 
has written declining at present to ally himself 
with the society, but adding, “I agree with the 
object you have in view, and will support it in 
Parliament.” Professor F. W. Newman also, in a 
letter to Mr. Sharman, writes: —“I heartily 
concur with you as to the desirableness of the 
utter repeal of the laws against heresy and 
blasphemy. I agree with a Hebrew Psalmist 
: I that vengeance for 
sins committed against God belongs to God, 
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But if it were otherwise, no existing Hnglish 
Court could be trusted to administer such laws. 
Therefore, if an association rise limited to the 
object of their repeal, I shall wish it success.” 


We learn from the Boston Christian Register 
that the tenth meeting of the National Confer- 
ence of Unitarian and other Christian Churches 
will be held at Saratogo Springs in the week 
beginning September 18 next. The Council will 
meet at eight o’clock on Monday evening. The 
Conference will assemble in the Methodist 
Church on Tuesday morning at ten o’clock. ‘The 
Rey. Grindall Reynolds, the chairman, will read 
the report of the Council, and will _be followed 
by the Rev. J. Page Hopps, of Leicester, Eng- 
land, who will read an essay upon “Jesus 
Christ’s Unfulfilled Ideal of Religious Unity.” 
At ‘half-past seven p.m. of Tuesday the Rev. 
Charles G. Ames, of Philadelphia, will preach 
the convention sermon. Other essays will be 
given by the Revs. George Batchelor, John C. 
Learned, and Francis G. Peabody; and each of 
them will be immediately followed by a discus- 
sion, to be opened by designated speakers. 
Wednesday evening is set apart for a public 
meeting of the Women’s Auxiliary Association, 
and Thursday evening for the consideration of 
the religious education of the young. Among 
the more important of the subjects demanding 
the most serious and thoughtful deliberation of 
the Conference will be the proposition of Mr. 
J. H. Wade, of Cleveland, to endow a theologi- 
cal school in his city, and the bearing of this 
offer upon the future of the Meadville School; 
andthe report of the committee appointed “to 
consider how the National Conference and the 
American Unitarian Association can more effec- 
tually co-operate without sacrifice of the advan- 
tages belouging to either.” 


Tun Rev. Brooke Herford and Mrs. Herford 
gave a farewell reception to their parish at 
Chicago on the 6th July, on which occasion they 
were each delightfully surprised by the gift of a 
gold watch from their generous people. 


BpucATION IN ENGLAND AND WauEs.—The report 
for 1881 of the Committee of Council on Education 
(England and Wales) has been issued. It states 
that in the year ended August 31, 1881, the in- 
spectors visited 18,062 day schools in England and 
Wales, to which annual grants were made, these 
furnishing accommodation for 4,389,633 scholars, 
or rather more than one-sixth of the population. 
There were on the registers the names of 4,045,362 
children, of whom 1,268,250 were under seven years 
of age, 2,573,081 between seven and thirteen, 
157,584 between thirteen and fourteen, and 45,727 
above fourteen. These figures show some improve- 
ment upon the returns quoted in the last report, 
the accomodation having increased by 148,880 school 
places (or 3°51 per cent.), and the scholars on the 
registers by 149,538 (3°84 per cent.). The average 
attendance also has increased by 112,619 (4:09 per 
cent.), and, the number of children individually 
examined by 91,465 (4’8 per cent.). The annual 
Government grant to elementary day schools rose 
in the year from £2,130,009 to £2,247,507, or from 
15s. 53d. to 15s. 84d. per scholar in average at- 
tendance ; while the grant for the current financial 
year is estimated at 16s. per head. _The number 
of voluntary schools is now 14,370, with accommo- 
dation for 3,196,365, and an average attendance of 
2,007,184; while the number of Board schools is 
3,692, with accommodation for 1,194,268, and an 
average attendance of 856,351. The expenditure 
per scholar in average attendance was for the whole 
of England and Wales £1 14s, 11}d. in voluntary, 
and £2 1s, 6d. in Board schools. Of the latter the 
highest was London (£2 16s, 104d.), and the 
lowest Hull (£1 9s. 11d.—1s. 93d. lower than the 
Roman Catholic, which are the lowest of the 
voluntary schools) ; whilst Bradford was £2 6s, 6d., 
Liverpool £2 3s. 33d., Manchester £1 19s. 04d., 
Birmingham £1 18s. 12d., and Leeds and Sheffield 
both £1 17s. 63d. : ett 

Tun Tunxers have been in convention in Ame- 
rica. Disputes have cropped up, and this primitive 
body of Christians is split up into three parties, 
each with a separate existence. The law of the 
sect is that every one shall engage in feet-washing, 
“but many members have fallen away from the 
practice. Others are conforming to the world in the 
matter of dress, even committing the unpardonable 
offence of wearing jewellery. 


Debretos, 


Reminiscences : Chiefly of Oriel College and the 
Oxford Movement. By the Rey. 'T. Mozley, 
M.A. Two Vols. Longmans. 1882. 


[Szconp Worticn.] 


Next to the great personality of John Henry 
Newman Blanco White is to us the most in- 
teresting sketch in the gallery of portraits which 
stand out in so life-like a way in these fascinat- 
ing volumes. But Mr. Mozley was not at the 
time of the Oxford movement in theological 
sympathy with Blanco White, although there 
are many indications that subsequently he 
himself also passed through the valley of 
the shadow of doubt, and accepted the orthodox 
position rather as a refuge from universal scep- 
ticism than because it wholly satisfied the 
demands of his intellectual nature. The por- 
trait of Blanco White is not altogether pleasing, 
and scarcely presents him in his best aspect. 

He wis residing at Oxford, a member of the 
University and of Oriel College during the early 
stage of the Oxford movement, and he brought 
to the common-room no small contributions of 
literary gossip, scholastic lore, and philosophy. 
He was always ready to talk about Spain and 
the Church he had left when asked about them. 
Mr. Mozley one day asked him a question re- 
specting the smaller religious houses in Spain. 
The answer was that in Spain you knew that 
there were friars in a town, and you knew that 
there were pigs, and that was all that you 
cared to know about either. His stories 
of Allen, Lord Holland’s “tame Atheist,’ 
whom Macaulay has immortalised in his 
Hssay on Holland House, are stated to 
have been amusing, but far from pleasant. 
That personage, our author charitably adds, 
must, however, have been a kind ag well as a 
very pleasant man. Soon after he had become 
a member of the University he preached once 
at St. Mary’s, and occasionally assisted at the 
services; but “it soon became manifest that he 
was neither physically nor mentally in a state 
to perform service in the Church of England.” 
Music was his chief solace; for he would almost 


‘forget himself when listening to Beethoven, but 


it was with a smile of depreciation that he 
described the old ladies at a concert beginning 
to beat time when they heard their own familiar 
Handel. He gave a very interesting lecture at 
the Ashmolean, illustrated with a great variety 
of instruments. Both Newman and Blanco 
White were violinists, and Newman’s love of 
that instrument has been mentioned in our 
former notice. With Reinagle and an amateur 
Newman and Blanco White had frequent quar- 
tettes at the latter’s lodging, where Mozley 
was all the audience, and most interesting it 
was, he says, to contrast White’s excited, and 
indeed agitated, countenance with Newman’s 
sphinx-likeimmobility, as the latter drew long rich 
notes with a steady hand. Mr. Mozley thinks 
it probable that during the whole period of Blanco 
White’s Oxford residence he was the victim of 
an inward strugele; and indeed if we remember 
rightly, that is evident:from Mr. Thom’s memoir, 
although the most important part of his Oxford 
life was left a blank, owing to the refusal of 
Whately to allow his own letters to be included 
in the Memoir. “ With frequent impulses to 
religious acts, whether in public or in private, 
he never gave way to them without the imme- 
diate sense of a check that made it impossible 
to complete the act. Ashe painfully relates, he 
could not bless a child, or utter a short prayer, 
without the instant recurrence of the question, 
Is there a God, and does this mean anything? ” 
About the year 1529, together with Whately, 
Arnold, Senior, and others he started the Lon- 
don Review. Newman wrote for it an article 
on poetry, evidently with an aim to make it a 
ladder of faith ; but the Review soon came to an 
end, followed to the grave with lamentions on 
the stupidity of the British public. Some anec- 
dotes are told of his life at Oriel, but none of 
any interest or importance. The following is 
the most characteristic. 


‘* When his health at all permitted he attended 
the University sermons, but got little comfort from 
them. They never admitted a question, not at least 
in his own direction, for he had been born and 


Edward Churton preached one Sunday a sérmon 
designed to recall and settle the troubled spirits of 
Oxford, of all schools, in what to him was the faith 
and practice of his forefathers. ‘That man must 
have brains of cast iron,’ was Blanco White’s first 
ejaculation on meeting his friends, and he was 
evidently more exasperated by the singular quiet- 
ness and confidence of the preacher than he would 
have been by the most inflammatory tirade. It was 
pouring oil on the volcanic heat of his own nature.” 


_ The generous nature of the man is indicated 
in Mr. Mozley’s remark that nothing could ex- 
ceed his kindness to those who would receive 
favours from him, scek information, and show 
that they valued his opinion. But he found 
individualities at the University as strong as 
his own. “He had passed years of his life in 
continual dissolution. At Holland House every- 
thing was questioned, though with one foregone 
conclusion. At Oxford his best and most con- 
genial friends found that they must take a 
stand, and from that time there was a widening 
chasm between them and Blanco White.” In 
June, 1835, he gave to the world from Liver- 
pool his “ Observations an Heresy and Ortho- 
doxy”—recently republished by: the British and 
Foreign Unitarian Association—announcing his 
rejection of the whole patristic theology, and 
his profession of Christianity as a Unitarian. 
“Blanco White enjoyed conversation, even with 
much younger men, from whom he could learn 
but httle; but it frequently occurred that he 
brought a topic suddenly to a close, gently in- 
timating that he did not think it fair to say all 
he had to say when the hearer might not be 
duly prepared for weighing it.” 

The old story of Hampden’s now forgotten 
“Bampton Lectures,” and the condemnation 
pronounced upon them by men who had never 
read them, including Bishop Wilberforce and 
Mr. Gladstone, is told again in a most interest- 
ing way. Blanco White brought the scholastic 
philosophy with him from Seville, and at the 
time the lectures were written was the only man 
in Oxford who knew anything about the subject. 
Hampden, his intimate friend from the first, was 
thrown a good deal into his society, and was 
qualified to enter into Blanco White’s favourite 
subject of comment and denunciation. 


‘“‘ They saw one another almost daily, and Blanco 
White’s spirits rose as the time approached for the 
doom of orthodoxy. Most feelingly did he express 
his disappointment when he heard that the lecturer 
had stopped short of that decisive blow which he 
held to be the legitimate conclusion. The difference 
between the two men was great, for Blanco White 
was singulazy destitute of judgment, decision, and 
self-control, whereas Hampden, while ready to make 
a plunge, yet knew where to land himself.” 


Mr. Mozley brings forward little actual 
evidence that Blanco White really had a con- 
siderable share in the Bampton Lectures; but 
his statement amounts to this, that Hampden 
derived from his friend material assistance in 
the way of information, authors to be read, and 
general insight into the subject, in view of the 
lectures he was about to deliver on the “ Scho- 
lastic Philosophy Considered in its Relation to 
Christian Theology.” But as the author justly 
adds :—“What are universities made for, if not 
to bring students together, and to enable them 
to compare notions and render mutual services P ” 

The Oxford movement was in its origin at 
least a reaction from the old Evangelicism which 
had outgrown its early reality and earnestness. 
In the Evangelical scheme both High Church- 
man and Broad Churchman saw nothing but 4, 
system of dogmas framed to create a groundless 
self-confidence and to foster spiritual pride. 
* The man inwardly sure of his own salvation 
and of his Christian sufficiency, and equally sure 
of the damnation of most people around him, 
particulary of those he did not like, Whately 
used to compare to the self-sufficient stoic of 
the Roman satirist. Such a man was naturally 
indifferent to further knowledge and improve- 
ment, being, indeed, as good as he need be, and 
only in danger of being so good as to rely on his 
own merits.” 

There was a marked contrast between the 
High Church clergyman and the Hvangelical— 
even more marked in those days than now. The 
High Churchman was seen daily in his parish 
visiting the sick and poor, mingling in the active 


life of his parish with high and low. He was 


bred in a controversy generally going one way.\well read in comparison with his ordinary 
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parishioners, was sometimes a peppery polemic, 
and looked down on Dissenters as an inferior 
order of creatures. When Sunday came he 
delivered a cut-and-dry sermon, often in sucha 
tone as to imply that what he was saying was 
hardly worth your attention. The Evangelical 
preacher, on the other hand, assumed that the 
great mass of the people committed to his care 
were utterly bad or hopelessly trusting in good 
works. Anyhow, he could discard them alto- 
gether from his consideration. He had delivered 
his message, and that was enough. Relieved 
thus from close parochial work he preached and 
heard preaching ; frequented platforms, was the 
star of missionary and philanthropic societies. 
“The Evangelical preacher very soon discovered 
that his vocation was not in cottages and hovels, 
or in farm-houses, or in garrets and cellars, far 
up and down, in dirty lanes and courts. Very 
Soon, too, did he discover his own great spiritual 
superiority to the rank and file of the Church, 
consigned to the only drudgery they were 
capable of.” The doctrine thus everywhere 
preached was simple enough, and its preachers 
rejoiced in the simplicity which excluded every- 
thing else. ‘ You were to be quite sure not only 
that you had received a special revelation that 
Jesus Christ died for you in particular, but 
also that your salyation was now such a cer- 
tainty as to place you above all further anxiety. 
You might have your faults, but you were 
saved. Your neighbours might have their 
virtues, but, wanting this personal assurance, 
they were not saved. They were not even one 
step on the way to salvation.” Mr. Mozley 
sat under this sort of preaching at Derby up 
to the time of his ordination, and it ig no won- 
der that afterwards he took refuge from it in 
the more scholarly and ethical High Church 
movement. He sums up the effect of this 
preaching in words which are just as applicable 
to the vulgar Evangelicalism of the present day, 
both in and out of the Established Church. 


“The impression of the system on my mind, 
after many years of such sermons, with hardly any 
relief whatever, was that it put the character of 
Jesus Christ entirely out of account, and that it re- 
duced the Sermon on the Mount, all the discourses 
of our Lord, and all the moral arguments and ex- 
hortations of St. Paul and other apostles to mere 
carnalities that no real Christian need have any- 
thing to do with. All that is tender, all that is 
touching, all that appeals to our higher and nobler 
feelings, all that by which Jesus Christ is the object 
of unbounded love and adoration, even to those 
who shrink from the attempt to fathom the mystery 
of His being, was thrown aside—behind, I should 
rather say—trampled upon, as likely to lead us 
astray from the real point at issue, viz., whether we 
ourselves are personally saved to our own certain 
knowledge. As to the effect of this preaching, re- 
peated Sunday after Sunday, it was simply none. 
The sermon was brutwm fulmen. Humanity and 
common sense revolted against such teaching, and 
it could really no more reach the understanding 
than so many letters of the alphabet shaken out of 
a bag upon a table.” 


We have seen the skill with which Mr. Mozley 
can describe a character. In a large portion of 
the second volume he shows that he can analyse 
doctrines quite as skilfully, and probe to the 
very foundations the accepted traditions and 
dogmas of the Church without losing faith in 
the essential realities. As an'Anglican Church- 
man, who was himself one of the leaders in the 
great movement he so well describes, he remained 
steadfast in the golden mean, resisting alike the 
temptation to be tossed in a sea of doubt with 
Bloneo White, and the still greater temptation 
to search after an impossible infallibility in the 
delusive rest of the Church of Rome in com- 
pany with Newman, Manning, and Faber. Many 
of the topics he discusses in this volume are 
concerned with abstruse mysteries of theology, 
with the authoritative foundations of ecclesias- 
tical orthodoxy, and with the essential distinc- 
tions between Anglicanism and Romanism. On 
first entering a Roman Catholic chapel he feels 
that “this was truly worship: there was the 
sense of a Divine Presence; all hearts were 
as one.” He is evidently too just and clear- 
sighted to tolerate the popular Protestant 
theory that Romanism is nothing but a sublime 
system of shams and impostures. Reviewing 
in the calmness, and with the clear judgment of 
advanced age, the claims of his own Church, he 
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expresses his impatience of its demand for 
the reception by its members of an elabo- 
rate dogmatic structure, formally disclaim- 
ing infallibility, yet professing that every 
part rests on an equal basis of Biblical 
certainty. Even in the earliest stage of the 
Movement he was impressed with Blanco 
White’s searching questions, ‘ What did 
people mean when they talked of the Church P 
What was it? Who was it? Where was it to 
be found? Did it signify more than certain 
persons agreed to act together, and to make the 
same profession? ” It was Keble, he says, who 
began at Oriel what some people think the wor- 
ship of the Church as the mother of us all; 
and he ingenuously adds—“ For my own part I 
will confess that I had to use great force in re- 
garding the Church as a mother, though there 
was no gainsaying the fact that I was born in 
her.” Many will feel that if a mother at all she 
was rather the dura noverea. Continuing his 
confessions, Mr. Mozley tells his readers that he 
cannot remember the time when he liked the 
Thirty-nine Articles, or thought them anything 
else than articles of peace, and worth about as 
much as articles of peace generally are. The 
Church Catechism has been the sorest trial of 
his life, from youth to age the wheel on which 
he has been racked and tortured. Speaking 
generally of the Articles, the Catechism, and 
large portions of the Prayer Book, he suspects 
them to be “the work of men without know- 
ledge of human nature, without bowels of com- 
passion, working for promotion, and getting it.”’ 
The Apostle’s Creed he thought he understood, 
but not the interpretations. As for the Athana- 
sian Creed, he says that he could not describe 
the chaotic medley of notions and sensations 
that document always raised in him to a very 
late date. ‘ Reverence long prevented me from 
saying anything about the Creed, but the less I 
said the more I felt. The notion of an eternal 
and hideous punishment, not for one’s own sins 
alone, but for the misfortune of being descended 
from Adam, lay for at least half my life as an 
incubus on my soul.” 

There are deeply interesting chapters on The 
Sacramental Theories, The Trinity, The Saints, 
Mariolatry, Holy Writ; on all of which our 
author ingenuously confesses that he entertained, 
and apparently still entertains, doubts affecting 
what are regarded as the essential Orthodox 
verities. His final position appears to be rather 
a suspense of faith than actual scepticism or 
implicit belief. In his last chapter he comes to 
the following conclusion, with which the advo- 
cates of genuine Liberalism generally will 
heartily concur :— 


“ Forms, words and customs cannot have that ter- 
rible significance which controversialists are apt to 
give them. ‘There cannot beso much virtue, or so 
much mischief, in either the positive or the nega- 
tive side. It cannot make so very much difference 
whether a man believes the consecrated wafer to be 
the Body of Christ, or believes it no more than 
what came from out of the oven; whether he in- 
vokes the Saints and the Blessed Virgin, or believes 
that they cannot hear him, and that they can do 
him no good; whether he believes there is a virtue 
in Orders, or nothing but edifying forms; whether 
he believes ina purgatory or a dead sleep till Judg- 
ment Day. Aman may, I hope, be ‘liberal’ ag 
regards such questions, which certainly have a lesser 
place and rank in Revelation.” 


One qualification we must add, which the 
venerable author, whose Reminiscences we have 
perused and re-perused with so much interest 
and instruction, will not dissent from, that, what- 
ever a man believes or disbelieves should be 
after careful examination, and with thorough 
and conscientious conviction. Then, indeed, it 
“cannot make so very much difference” ag re- 
gards his acceptance with God, however closely 
it may affect his present happiness and spiritual 
well-being. 


The Nineteenth Century. Kegan Paul and Oo. 
The Contemporary Review. Strahan and Co. 
In the Nineteenth Century this month the 
most interesting paper is unquestionably Mr. 
Matthew Arnold’s, on “ Literature and Science,” 
in reply to Profesor Huxley, on which we com- 


mented in a leading article last week. 

There is but one article relating to theological 
matters—“ Parliamentary Oaths,” by Viscount 
Sherbrooke, who, we are glad to see, is much 


with at least as much interest and sympathy 
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more radical in religion than he is in politics. 
His lordship deals in his usual trenchant style 


both with Lord Redesdale's absurd proposition _ 


to create a new declaration of “belief in the 
existence of a God” in place of the present 
oath, and the Duke of Argyll’s attempt to sub- 
stitute a solemn affirmation for what Lord Sher- 
brooke justly styles the “execration” and 
“blasphemous imprecation” required by the 
present Parliamentary test. After a conclusive 
process of reasoning the writer comes to the \ 
conclusion that the whole system of oaths, 
whether consisting of declarations of reli- 
gious opinion, or involving the vengeance of 
Heaven on the swearer if he swear falsely, is 
equally immoral and degradingy that we teach ' 
an evil lesson when we accustom people for- 
mally on any condition to renounce the aid of a 
higher Power; that the truth is best attained 
the less we mix it up with refinements and 
subtleties; that therefore we ought to go back 
to the precept which declares that our conversa- 
tion should be “ Yea, yea,” or “ Nay, nay,” and 
the duty of a citizen to tell the truth in a court 
of justice will be best enforced by treating it as 
an obligation which every citizen is bound to 
perform without any contract, oath, or promise, 
but subject to severe punishment if he violates 
or evades it. 

These are truly enlightened views, and indi- 
cate the immense progress which is made on 
this vexed question. At first even many of our 
own friends were in favour of retaining the oath, 
but allowing an affirmation to those who desired 
it. This was soon discerned as creating an 
invidious distinction, and the principle was 
widely adopted among religious liberals of sub- 
stituting a simple affirmation for the present 
oath. We are now advancing one stage further, 
and begin to see that even an affirmation is 
quite superfluous, and that all that is needful is 
simply the signing of the parliamentary roll, 
for as Lord Sherbrooke justly says— Every 
peer who enters Parliament, every commoner _ 
who enters the House of Commons, is already 
bound by the law of the land to be faithful and { 
bear true allegiance to Her Majesty the Queen ! 
That obligation is imposed by law andimplied 
by the acceptance of every office of trust or 
dignity which devolves upon a subject. All the 
execrations in the world cannot make it the more 
binding; all the promises that can be uttered 
add nothing to its force.” 

Mr. Laurence Oliphant’s paper, “The Jew 
and the Hastern Question,” is rather political 
and social than religious; but it is written in 
the largest spirit of liberality, and is a fine 
protest against the Christian fanaticism of the 
Judenhetze. Incidentally it is remarked that 
the liberal Jews are “ gradually abandoning or 
neglecting the rites of their religion and its cere- 
monial observances, and in America especially 
are manifesting a disposition to obliterate the 
last traces of tribal distinction, and by intermar- 
riage to amalgamate as simple Deists or Unita- 
rians with such of the general community as 
repudiate the doctrines of Orthodox Christ- 
ianity.” Mr. Oliphant is strongly in favour of 
the Jewish colonisation of Palestine, and shows 
that under favourable conditions Jews will take 
to agricultural pursuits with success. But the 
chief objection is that Jews themselves, gener- 
ally speaking, are quite content with their lot 
in the various countries of their adoption, pro- 
vided only that full religious and political liberty 
is conceded, and would regard emigration to 
Palestine as almost equivalent to expatriation. 

In the Contemporary there are three theologi- 
cal papers, the opening one of the number, on 
“The Salvation Army,” in three parts, to 
which three writers contribute, William Booth, 
the “General” of the Army; Frances Power 
Cobbe, and the Rey. Randall T. Davidson. Mr. 
Booth, as “the person who has had the best 
possible opportunity of knowing all about the 
Salvation Army,” gives a very interesting 
sketch of its origin and subsequent course 
during the last seventeen years; and his account 
certainly confirms the favourable estimate we 
have before expressed of this remarkable move- 
ment, widely as we differ from many of its 
doctrines and methods. It is a movement 
which is evidently exercising a most beneficial 
influence on multitudes of persons who haye 
not been reached by existing religious samiclee, 
and ought to be regarded by liberal thinkers 
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as most thoughtful observers now regard the 
early Methodist revival of Wesley and White- 
field. Miss Cobbe, writing under the heading, 
“The Last Revival,” is more cynical and less 
sympathetic than we expected, and characteris- 
tically thinks that Mrs. Booth is “the soul of 
whatever is best in the movement,” She seems to 
be more impressed with its irreverence and extra- 
vagances than with theadmitted practical results, 
and evidently regards it rather as another form 
of fetishism than a revival of the spirit of true 
religion. The last sentence of her article, which 
is also its key-note, seems to us eminently un- 
just :—“ When all is said, there is no doubt that 
the mischief done is deplorable, when Prayer 
and Praise are parodied in the streets, and Re- 
pentance turned into the standing jest of a gin- 
palace.” But whose fault is that—the sincere 
enthusiasts’ of the Salvation Army, or the paro- 
dists’ and publicans’P Under ‘the heading, 
“The Methods of the Salvation Army,” the 
Rev. R. T. Davidson writes in a much more 
sympathetic tone, and, writing from personal 
attendance, and careful study of its publications, 
points out some of the principal causes of the 
success of the movement, candidly acknow- 
ledges the character, ability, and zeal of its 
leaders, and next shows the inherent danger 
and weakness of the present system as a per- 
manent power of good. After the frankest and 
fullest criticism he, nevertheless, says 1m con- 
clusion, as we are inclined to say, “1 believe in 
its high aims; I believe in its great possibili- 
ties; I believe in the earnestness and power of 
the leaders at its head; I pray that God may 
give them, by his Spirit, a right judgment to 
direct its progress and to reform’ its faults.” 
We confess that we prefer Mr. Davidson’s tone 
to Miss Cobbe’s. The other theological articles 
are “The Turning-Point of the Middle Ages,” 
the second part of Mr. W. S. Lilly’s sketch of 
Hildebrand and his age; and “Church and 
Democracy at Geneva,” by Canon Fremantle, 
whose general conclusions are stated as fol- 
lows :— 


“1, The Christian Church does not necessarily 
lose its characteristics by being without obligatory 
forms, creeds, articles, liturgies, and subscriptions. 
Some of these things are good, some bad, some in- 
different, none essential. He who believes Chris- 
tianity to be the ultimate expression of man’s 
relation to God and of human morality may 
jusely infer from the Genevese experience that it 
is possible for the Church without any of these 
adjuncts still to flourish, and that the people may 
still recognise it as an organ of the Divine benefi- 
cence, We may put away all fear on this score, and 
adapt our institutions boldly to the wants of our 
day. If the extreme system of Liberalism which 
has been adopted at Geneva has not ruined the 
Church, nor even seriously impaired itg stability, 
the much more moderate reforms which are 
demanded in the English and Scotch Churches need 
cause us no alarm. 

“2, But this does not imply that we should be 
careless about such things. The Church at Geneva 
has suffered from the meagreness of its liturgical, 
perhaps also in its confessional, elements. We 
should be careful not to do away with these need- 
lessly. We should be still more careful not to bind 
ourselves to an anti-popular theory. And most of 
all, we should be careful not to present Christianity 
as ascene of discord. If we are neglectful of these 
things, the Christian institutions, though they may 
not be destroyed, may suffer great loss and run 
great alae in cur hands, 

“3.Lastly, we may learn to put away all irra- 
tional fears about the ‘ manifest destiny’ or ‘ evident 
drift’ of Liberalism, either away from Christianity 
or towards the destruction of Christian institutions. 
We may appeal to the Democracy to judge fairly ; 
and if Christian institutions are shown by their 
real service to mankind to be worth preserving, we 
may believe that popular movements and free dis- 
cussion will bring this out, and establish Christian 
teaching and Christian ministries on a basis firmer 
than in any former age—thaf is, in the minds and 
the affections of an instructed and willing people.” 


In both the Reviews the crisis in Egypt is a 
prominent feature. In the Nineteenth Century 
Mr. Edward Dicey, writing on “ England’s In- 
tervention in Egypt,” repeats the views he has 
previously expressed in the same Review, advo- 
cating a European Protectorate, with the re- 
storation of the Khedive as an independent 
ruler. tHe does not conceal his preference for 
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direct annexation ‘to England if that were 
at all likely to be adopted, and we are not sure 
that the irresistible progress of events will not 
force us to that solution of the difficulty, almost 
against our will. In the Contemporary, Pro- 
fessor Sheldon Amos, who has resided for some 
time in Egypt, in an article on the same subject, 
advocates very similar views, repelling the as- 
sumption that all revolution against the Khe- 
dive’s Government should command popular 
sympathy in England; maintaining that the 
time must come when the slender link between 
Turkey and Egypt must be snapped asunder, 
and that it will be far preferable for the future 
to entrust the supervision of the country to one 
Power alone rather than to two or more—that 
Power, of course, to be England, ruling through 
the Khedive with its ordinary diplomatic repre- 
sentative exercising the peculiar powers en- 
trusted to a British Resident in a native Indian 
State. “Of course, itisa sine qua non that 
the present Hgyptian army be broken up, its 
organisation wholly reconstructed, and its num- 
bers reduced to the limit needed to guard its 
frontiers, and preserve internal order.” 

In the Nineteenth Centwry the most attrac- 
tive article next to those we have mentioned is 
that entitled “An American View of Ireland,” 
by E. L. Godkin, an Anglo-Trish American, who 
justifies the Irish side of his nationality by his 
fervid eloquence and frequent exaggeration. He 
candidly acknowledges i limine that “ there is 
nothing in English history finer than the efforts 
of Englishmen of late years to deal with the 
Trish question, without regard to their own very 
strong prejudices;” while at the same time he 
greatly overstates “the anti-Irvish feeling of the 
great body of Englishmen—a feeling composed 
of dislike and contempt in about equal parts.” 
While avowing his repugnance to the methods 
by which Irishmen have of late been seeking to 
dissolve their connection with England, he also 
states that he has until recently underestimated 
the strength and prominence of Irish hatred of 
England which the English hatred of Irishmen 
hasatlast produced. We hope, as we have said, 
that this is greatly exaggerated, as also the 
statement that in America this hatred is appa- 
rently cultivated by the Irish ag a sort of reli- 
gion, and is transmitted to the second genera- 
tion, which knows Ireland only by hearsay. 
There would be more reason if it were limited 
to the landlord class, who have for the most part 
done their best to ruin the country and keep the 
people in a state of hopeless degradation. There 
is much in this painfully interesting article that 
calls for careful attention, but almost the only 
part of it with which we entirely agree is that 
which shows the utter unfitness of good Mr. 
Forster of Bradford, to play the part of a des- 
potic dictator of Ireland. 

The remaining articles in the Nineteenth 
Century, which we can do little more than barely 
ennumerate, are “A Ory from the Indian 
Mahommedans,” by Syed Ameer Ali, who 
shows that they are in a depressed and des- 
pairing condition as compared with the Hindoos, 
and that every hope for the regeneration of India 
now depends on the spread of English education 
andthe diffusion of Western ideas; “Homes of 
the Poor in London,” by Sir R. A. Cross, who 
gives a good deal of valuable information, but 
who, we may remark, is the author of the un- 
workable Industrial Dwelling’s Act of 1875; 
“The Royal Academy of Music,” a concise 
statement by Professor G. A Macfarren of the 
efforts made in recent times for the advance- 
ment of music in England, and a plea for 
strengthening the existing institution rather 
than originate anew one. “ Comets,” a popular 
scientific essay by Mr. Huggins, F.R.S.; “The 
Laws of War,” a discussion of the law of 
“Maritime Capture,” by the eminent Belgian 
Economist, M. de Laveleye; and “ Cetshwayo 
and Zululand,” a fervent plea for justice toa 
weaker race, by Lady Florence Dixie, who 
concludes with the dismal prediction that “if 
the Zulus learn that England will not award 
them justice, they will rise, and in the struggle 
which will ensue be read the bloodstained letters 
of a cruel policy.” 

In the Contemporary the remaining articles 
are “The Poems of William Morris,” a dis- 
criminating criticism by A. Lang; “ Canada as 
an Emigration Field,” a coulewr de rose sketch 
by Dr. James Macgregor; “Medical Women 


for India,” by Dr. Francis Hoggan, who points 
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out that there is a fine future fer practice 
among native women; “Co-operative Agricul- 
ture in Germany,” in which Mr. John Rae 
shows from the remarkable experiments at 
Posegnick and elsewhere that co-operation ig 
better adapted to agriculture than to most other 
branches of industry, while it has hitherto been 
less applied to it; “The Official Iixpenses of 
Elections,” a timely appeal for economy, by 
Sydney C. Buxton; “The British Lion,” not 
that of the heralds, but a geological sketch of 
the antediluvian king of beasts when he first 
appeared in Britain, by Professor Boyd Daw- 
kins; and finally, a poem by Alfred Austen, 
entitled “Off Mesolongi,” in memory cf the 
closing scene in the life of his ‘“ earliest master.” 
On the whole the Nineteenth Century this 
month bears the palm. : 


—_- 
Riterary 


Dr. Sorivennr has in the press a third edition 
of his “Introduction to the New Testament,” the 
new features of which will be an account of all 
fresh materials for textual criticism to the present 
date, including the recent researches of the Dean 
of Chichester, and fresh information respecting the 
Egyptian versions, contributed by the Bishop of 
Durham. The chief alterations introduced into 
the received Greek text by the revisers of the New 
Testament will also be examined in their relation 
to the critical principles of Profs. Hort and 
Westcott. 

Ar the recent tercentenary celebration of the 
University of Wurzburg, in Bavaria, the honorary 
Doctor title was conferred on the following Eng- 
lishmen on Wednesday week :—The Post naster- 
General (Mr. Fawcett), Professor Frankland, Pro- 
fessor Huxley, Professor Lister, Sir John Lubbock, 
Sir James Paget, Dr. Purking, Charles William 
Siemens, all of London, and Alexander Bell, of 
Edinburgh. 

Mr. F, EH. Conmnso is about to publish a pam- 
phlet entitled ‘Sir Bartle Frere’s Last Attack on 
Cetewayo.” It contains a reply to an article hostile 
to the ex-King, which Sir B. Frere has lately 
written in a Plymouth journal. 

Ws learn from the New York Publishers’ Weekly 
that the Postmaster-General at Washington has 
officially directed that Mr. Walt Whitman’s “‘ Leaves 
of Grass” be allowed to pass ‘“ unmolested through 
the mails.” This cancels an order for its sup- 
pression which had been issued by the postmaster 
at Boston. 

Tux General Conference of the Lutheran Church 
in Germany will be held at Schwerin, from the 15th 
tothe 17th of August. One of the debates will be 
on the question of a Lutheran “ Book of Common 
Prayer.” 

Tue first issue of reply post-cards will be made 
to the public on the 2nd October next. Foreign 
reply post-cards will also be issued, and they will be 
applicable for transmission to all countries within 
the Postal Union. 

Tux Academy says that another famous library 
is to be dispersed. The Books and MSS. at Towneley 
Hall, Lancashire, are to be sold by auction in 
London, The transcripts made by Christopher 
Towneley in the seventeenth century have prcved 
a mine of information for the antiquaries and his- 
torians of later generations. The Towneley Library 
is, in fact, a memorial of one of the most notable 
families that Lancashire has produced, 

Messrs. Hovcuton, Mirruin anp Co., of Boston, 
U.S., have in the press a large number of books, 
which. they will publish during the autumn, Of 
these we may mention the following as of interest 
to readers on this side of the Atlantic. The most 
important is a new edition of the works of Mr. 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, in six or eight volumes, 
carefully revised and edited by the author himself, 
who is giving special attention to ‘‘ The Autocrat 
of the Breakfast Table,” annotating and enlarging 
it from a great amount of material accumulating 
for years. Among the others are :—A new edition 
of Hawthorne’s works, in twelve volumes, with 
bibliographical introduction to each novel, by Mr. 
G. P. Lathrop, son-in-law of Hawthorne; a com- 
plete collected edition of the poems of Mr, Ald- 
rich, with thirty illustrations (including a portrait 
of the author), designed and engraved by members 
of the ‘‘Paint and Clay Club” of Boston; ‘The 
Letters of Mrs. Lydia Maria Child,” with biogra- 
phical introduction by Mr. Whittier, and an 
appendix by Mr. Wendell Phillips (these letters 
cover a period of half a century, from 1830 to 
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1880) ; ‘* Wit and Humour of the South, from the 
various Southern Humourists of the last Half 
Century,” compiled and edited by Mr. Henry 
Waitterston, the editor of a well-known newspaper 
at Louisville; “ The Life of Fenimore Cooper,” 
by Prof. T. R. Lounsbury, of Yale College, a 
volume in the ‘American Men of Letters” series ; 
Lives of President Andrew Jackson, by Prof, W. 
G. Sumner; John Randolph of Roanoke, by Mr. 
Henry Adams; and President Thomas Jefferson, 
by Mr. J. T. Morse, Jun., these forming parts of 
the series of ‘‘ American Statesmen”; “‘ Notes on 
Men and their Books,” by Mr. James T. Fields, 
edited by his widow; ‘‘ Dr. Zay,” a new novel by 
Miss Phelps, now running in the Atlantic Monthly ; 
and ‘“‘The English and Scotch Ballads,” a com- 
plete variorum edition, collected and edited by Prof. 
Child, of Harvard College, parts I, and IL., to be 
completed, at short intervals, in eight parts in 
quarto, 

Tux book on “ Lambeth Palace and its Associa- 
tions,” by the Rev. J. Cave-Browne, which has been 
so long announced, will be published by Messrs. 
Blackwood this month. It will have illustrations, 
and an Introduction by the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury. 

Mn. Aurrep Austin has a volume of lyrical 
poems in the press, which will be published by 
Messrs. Macmillan..and Co. in the course of the 
autumn under the title of ‘‘ Soliloquies in Song.”’ 

Tux first volume of a large work on the electric 
light will shortly be published at the’ office of En- 
gincering, written by several contributors under the 
general editorship of Mr. James Dredge. 

M. Renan has finished a complete index to his 
“ History of Christianity,” in seven volumes, He 
has already commenced a new work, of which the 
subject will be the history of the Jews before Christ. 

Mn. Murray will shortly publish two books about 
India—“ Religious Thought and Life in India,” by 
Professor Monier Williams, and ‘‘ Asiatic Studies, 
Religious and Social,” by Sir Alfred C. Lyall. 

A wuitr marble tablet has been placed upon the 
house in Paris which occupies the site of that in 
which Pascal died. 

Proressor Mryton is preparing an article on 
John Stuart Mill for the Mncyclopedia Britannica, 
which will contain some particulars hitherto un- 
published concerning Mill’s connection with the 
Reader, and his life at Avignon, 

Mr. Sarntspury’s ‘Short History of French 
Literature” will be published in September by the 
Clarendon Press. The author aims at presenting 
a complete but succinct history, with full biogra- 
phical and historical details, of the whole course of 
French literature, compiled from an examination 
of that literature itself, and not merely from previous 
accounts of it. Illustrative specimens are given 
only in Book I., which deals with mediayal litera- 
ture, the illustration by extract of the later literature, 
from Villon to Hugo, being reserved for a separate 
volume, which is now in preparation. 

Mr. Bosworru Smira is well advanced with his 
‘Life of Lord Lawrence,” but the complete work 
will probably not be published until the February 
of next year. 

Tue next volume in the series of “* Philosophical 
Classics for English Readers” will be Sir ‘* William 
Hamilton,” by Prof. John Veitch, of Glasgow. 

Dr. J. A. Lanerorp, of Birmivgham, will soon 
have ready “ The Bright Birthday Book; ” selected 
and arranged from the speeches and letters of the 
Right Hon. John Bright, M.P. It is proposed to 
issuo this book as a souvenir of the commemoration 
of Mr. Bright’s twenty-five years’ connection with 
Birmingham, 


Horsuam.—A congregational pic-nic in con- 
nection with the Free Christian Church took place 
cn the Bank Holiday, at Handcross Park, the seat 
of John Warren, Esq., who had kindly offered his 
extensive and beautifully situated grounds for the 
purpose. Notwithstanding several previous en- 
gagements and counter attractions, a party of 
between fifty and sixty arrived at Handcross about 
twelve o’clock, and after being cordially welcomed 
by Mr. Warren and friends, entered into the full 
enjoyment of the varied natural beauties, objects of 
interest, and of games which had been provided for 
the entertainment of the guests. The proceedings 
terminated with appropriate words of thanks to Mr. 
Warren for his kindness, spoken by the Rey. J. 
Taylor and Mr. W. Nash, and endorsed by the 
hearty cheers of the company. ‘Tho party was 
dceply indebted to Mr, and Mrs. Taylor, with whom 
the suggestion and organisation of this most happy 
s0vial meeting mainly rested, 


Our Contemporaries, 


THE POLITICS OF SCHOLARS. 
The Literary World writes :— 


Scholarly men are, as a rule, somewhiat tepid 
politicians; and strange as it may seem, lean as 
often as not to the side of reaction and authority. 
We need not quote the well-known cases of Hume 
and Gibbon, both of whom combined political ab- 
solutism with religious free-thinking. Their 
Liberalism exhausted itself in pulling down the 
popular religion, and left them no taste or temper 
for the popular ideas as to government, Their re- 
ligious scepticism seems to have generated a kind 
of political cynicism. ‘The people who were such 
fools as to accept a certain superstition about ‘ one 
Jesus who was dead, and whom Paul affirmed to be 
alive,” could not be worthy of political liberty. If 
they were given it they would make away with it as 
a monkey would with a watch. They are not tobe 
trusted with such a precious machine as a constitu- 
tional system ; and so, political reaction was the in- 
evitable sequel of religious scepticism in their case 
as in that of Hobbes, The race of Hobbists never 
was sO numerous as in our day. In Germany it 
is the same; though Hegel, not Hobbes, is the 
name these cynics profess to follow. France, if we 
may judge by M. Renan, is no-better off. If we 
had to put it to the vote of the Forty Immortals of 
the Academy, we fear the Republic would have short 
shrift, and another Omsar would be brought back 
in the hopes of bringing back with him what has 
been described by those who cheat themselves with 
phrases,—the Augustan Age of Literature. This 
is why, and we say it with regret, Universities are 
not as arule the best nursing mothers of sound 
political thought. Oxford is not exceptionally un- 
fortunate in its tendency to produce a race of 
Hobbists, or Hegelians, as the case may be. Other 
Universities also tend to foster the same type of 
cynicism and scepticism, though it must be admitted 
that the flavour of Oxford cynicism is peculiar, 
There is sweetness and light there :—the Philistine, 
as he is called, is slain there weekly by dear little 
Davids with a sling and astone of Saturday Review- 
ing; the Matthew Arnold tone of contempt for the 
middle class in general, and Dissenters in particu— 
lar, is caught up to perfection, and this is passed 
off in mutual admiration circles as Culture. Dil- 
dung is the correct High Dutch term for this new 
cant of the age fresh from the land, 


Which produced one Kant with a K, 
And many more cants with a C, 


ECCLESIASTICAL AND MORTUARY FEES. 


The Times writes :— 

The Report on Ecclesiastical and Mortuary Fees 
has not quite so wide a subject as the title seems to 
promise. Indeed, while mortuary fees are a very 
rare legal curiosity, all that the Select Committee 
has had to do with ecclesiastical fees has been to 
show that the fees in question are not ecclesiastical. 
As it stands, however, the report is an interesting 
contribution to what may be called the most 
anomalous chapter in the story of our earthly exist- 
ence. That chapter is the little cloud of absurdities, 
superstitions, extortions, and weaknesses that al- 
ways hovers round the disposal of our poor mortal 
remains. The occasion is like that fog which the 
bard describes as more convenient torobbers than 
night itself. The pomp we pass by; it is the service 
and the grave and the memorial that this committee 
had to do with. The old canon law, still in force 
upon the clergy, absolutely forbids burial fees, and, 
as a fact, in the great majority of parishes the 
clergy do not receive burial fees. But various 
customs have grown up, with more or lest justifi- 
cation in the circumstances, and in some cases for 
reasons not apparent, though probable. The origin 
of the burial fees is found in the fact that some- 
thing is actually done, and something is actually 
given, at a burial. A grave is dug, and a piece of 
ground given for a shorter or longer term. For 
these two things it is proper that payment should 
be made. The case of the sexton is clear ; not so that 
of the soil. Under the extravagant fiction that the 
churchyard is the parson’s freehold, he has made it 
a marketable commodity, and sold it in lots to 
those that bid high enough, <A clergyman may 
refuse burial to non-parishioners—that is, to per- 
sons dying out of the parish—and he may, there- 
fore, put a price on his consent. There is no harm 
in the price if it be properly applied; but when 
the consent rests with the clergyman he is under 
some temptation to fayour those who come with 


pompous funerals and order brick graves, iron rails, 
and monuments in the churchyard or the church. 
But this leads to what really must be called the 
enormous abuse of a churchyard, quite sufficient for 
reasonable burial for all time, being so occupied 
with massive structures as to exclude the poor 
crowd content to die and be buried. A churchyard 
may have been added to from time to time out of 
the rates, but the whole is an acre of monumental 
slabs and altar tombs, with the exception of a small 
corner turned up again and again for the poor, 
Such is the material aspect of the abuse. The 
ecclesiastical is worse. All this ground really be- 
longs to the parish, the clergyman being only the 
trustee for its proper use. But now for so long a 
period that custom has indurated into a right he has 
been pocketing the price paid for ‘breaking of the 
ground,” as it is called, and the higher prices 
for the perpetual appropriation, that is alienation, 
of the ground. By the same rule he has been re- 
ceiving the price for wall space, and even floor 
space in the church, A “ perpetual appropriation ” 
is assumed in the bargain, but the Select Com- 
mittee points out that upon every new claim for 
interment the clergyman may order it in what part 
of the churchyard he judges to be best, without 
respect to old interments, if in the course of 
nature they are no longer in the way. It is 
obvious that the wages of the sexton and the 
price of the soil for a few years, or for a 
hundred, are not ecclesiastical fees, and that the 
clergyman really has nothing to do with them, 


In the present century these abuses have reached 
a second stage, showing the superstructure that can 
be raised on any basis of error. It is now half a 
century since the formation of Kensal-green Ceme- 
tery by Act of Parliament, followed in five years 
by the Act authorising Brompton Cemetery. The 
cemetery companies provided the ground, the 
labour, and the service when required. They were, 
therefore, wholly independent of the parochial 
clergy. The latter, however, successfully main- 
tained a claim to burial fees, though it had never 
before occurred to any cleryman to claim a fee for 
a body carried out of his parish into another for 
burial. As the Selest Committee observes, the 
greater part of this fee was claimed in respect of 
what belonged to the parish, not to the clergyman, 
while the canon law forbade him to demand a fee 
for his own ministration. It further calls attention 
to the fact that no burial fee has ever yet been 
recovered from any one refusing to pay it. Hemay 
be brought into the Heclesiastical Courts, and the 
custom may be successfully pleaded against him, 
but when the court has ordered him to pay and he 
refuses, all it can do is to notify the fact in Chan- 
cery, which can do nothing in the matter. The 
metropolitan clergy, however, are a powerful body, 
and they succeeded in obtaining a statutable right 
to a large fee in respect of every person dying in 
their parishes and buried in a public cemetery, 
though they found neither soil, nor manual labour, 
nor ministration. During the last five years Ken- 
sal-green has paid £434 in these fees; Brompton 
Cemetery, £8,984; and Woking, £467. As Bromp- 
ton Cemetery is now the property of Government, 
there is nobody, except the general taxpayer, to 
compiain of the figure it makes in this reckoning. 
Thirty years ago parochial cemeteries were autho- 
rised by two general Acts, respectively for the 
metropolis and for the rest of England. Nothing 
could exceed the animosity these measures had to 
encounter, and the odium incurred by their advocates. 
They ‘introduced unconsecrated bufial grounds all 
over the country, and Nonconformist services 
side by side with conformity. They enabled Non- 
conformists to be buried without the ministrations 
of the Established Church, and in that case without 
paying a fee to its ministers. If, however, the Non- 
conformists preferred burial in the consecrated 
portion, which they had helped to buy and lay out 
for interments, they were bound to pay a fee to their 
parochial clergyman, though having no use of his 
services. It is very clear that fees paid for nothing 
at all, that is for things not contributed by the per- 
son claiming the fee, will always be unpopular and 
a source of trouble, Nor will the matter be mended 
by reducing the fees very low. In the old books on 
Christian morality burying the dead is one of the 
seven works of mercy that is of the acts of free 
kindness done by the richer to the poorer. It 
would be much better that the Church should not be 
left in the invidious position of demanding even so 
little as two shillings for the burial of a poor crea- 
ture who did not leave a shilling in the world, and 
to whose survivors that trifle is a consideration. 
However, it is not the amount; it is the tribute to 
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the religion established by law that generally con- 
stitutes the grievance. If Church people could only 
put themselves in the place of Dissenters, they 
would see that the two shillings are hardly worth 
the ill-feelings roused by the demand. 


Mortuary fees are curiosities; indeed, very few 
have ever heard of them. They are sums to be 
paid on any death to the clergyman of the parish, 
according to the supposed property of the deceased, 
“as estimated by some rough rule, The custom 
varies, and is found in very few parishes. Anti- 
quarians haye asked what the payment could be for, 
and they have suggested that, as the Church had to 
do a good deal immediately upon the death, and, 
in fact, did much that now falls to the undertaker, 
the fee was a security. The custom is not popular, 
and when it has lost its reason has lost its defence. 
‘The lawyers cannot even plead in such a case that 
the custom presumes an equivalent, though we do 
not happen to know what it was. The report also 
deals with another curiosity, surviving in the Prin- 
cipality, where you may either pay a fee or give an 
offering, As one penny is offering enough and dis- 
penses with a ‘‘ fee,” it seems hardly worth while to 
advise upon such a trifle. The Select Committee, 
by a bare majority, recommend the abolition of all 
burial fees, reserving the rights of living recipients. 
They anticipate, however, that some liyings will 
lose much by the abolition, and the efficiency 
of the Church be thereby affected. What is to be 
done? ‘The answer to this question will not meet 
with universal approbation. Looking about them 
they note that the Wcclesiastical Commissioners 
have an unappropriated balance of two-thirds of a 
million sterling. They think this might be drawn 
upon inthe interests of justice and peace. On a 
similar suggestion, Bishop Wilberforce exclaimed, 
‘‘a good many people are bringing their pails to 
that cow.” Large as is the unappropriated balance, 
the Heclesiastical Commissioners have a good deal 
to do with it, and with the interest too. There are 
thousands of clergy who are much poorer than 
those concerned in the retention or abolition of 
burial fees, and they have a prior claim to conside- 
ration, for there is no taint of injustice or of abuse 
in their plea, Any withdrawal of income will affect 
the calculations on which the Commissioners make 
their grants. The question suggested by the Select 
Committee will then necessarily present itself, and 
the decision need not to be forestalled by an enact- 
ment which would have a tendency to cripple, not 
to say paralyse, their action. Somuch for “ burial 
fees,” considered as a part of the clerical income, 
though prohibited by canon law, and not recoverable 
by any law. There remains the distinct question 
of payments for burial—that is, for the ground, the 
enclosure, and the memorial. All these are out of 
the property of the parish, and generally they entail 
future cost to it. It is the parish, through some 
proper organisation, that should make the conces- 
sions of ground or wall space required, receive the 
proper payment, and administer the proceeds. 


Lonpon Sunpay-scHoon Tracners.—On Monday 
last (Bank Holiday), Miss J. D. Smith, of King’s 
Ride, Ascot, with Mz. and Mrs. Edwin Lawrence, 
entertained the teachers of the three London 
Domestic Mission Sunday-schools and the teachers 
of a few other schools, numbering in all nearly 
200, at King’s Ride, to dinner and tea; also most 
generously defrayed all the costs of the rail to 
Ascot and back. The day was spent in their fine 
grounds in a most enjoyable way. During the 
afternoon the Stepney teachers gave a concert on 
the lawn. After tea and the singing of a hymn, 
several hearty cheers were given to Miss Smith and 
also to Mr. and Mrs. Hidwin Lawrence. On leaving 
the grounds Miss Smith presented every visitor 
with a very beautiful bouquet. It will be a day 
long remembered by the London teachers, 


Hottoway’s Prius are securities of health to all nations 
of whatever clime. ‘They have given hope, relief, and 
‘comfort to millions. In constitutions debilitated by ex- 
cesses of any kind, or in general prostration of the 
system, their effect is tonic and restorative. They eradi- 
cate from the system the mortal cause of ailment, and 
renew in the frame its pristine animation, health and 
vigour, ‘They greatly increase the appetite, give tone to 
the stomach, assist the digestion, aud impart elasticity 
to the spirits; their essence enters the circulation, and 
carried through its course exerts its cleansing power over 
every organ. In the lungs they effect most striking 
changes, converting the impure venous into pure arterial 
blood, by which the whole frame is recruited and inter. 
stitial deposits removed, 


THE INQUIRER. 


Correspondence, 


LONDON DOMESTIC MISSION. 
TO THE EDITOR. 


Sir,— Owing to the death, by a most lament- 
able accident, of the Rev. W. A. Pope, our valued 
friend and missionary at our Spicer-street station, 
the Committee have begged their old friend Mr. 
Corkran to take charge of his former station for 
the next few weeks, In the kindest way he has 
consented, ‘and will receive all communications 
connected with the Mission at Spicer-street, or 
‘at 28, Colveston-crescent, West Hackney. 

P, M. Martivrav, 

6, Christian-street, London, E., Aug. 10. 


——_o_——_— 


“AGNOSTIC SERVICES.” 


TO THE EDITOR. 


Siz,—The Inquirer of 29th ult. was received 
by me in a distant part of the country too late 
in last week to enable me to reply to Mr. 
Jeffery’s letter. Indeed, I do not know that I 
should have had occasion to trouble you with 
an answer to jit had not that gentleman 
stated that I have “entirely evaded” his ques- 
tion, or as he should haye gaid, two questions, 
for he asked two, involving words such as 
“prayer,” “worship,” “ God,” “Unitarian ger- 
vice,” of which many definitions may be given, 
and which cannot, therefore, be answered by 
“saying yes or no,” as if they related to a 
mere matter of fact. But it is clear that I gave 
the best answer that could be given, for we now 
learn that Mr. Jeffery has attended Mr. Conway’s 
services, and what impressions he hag received 
from them ; and as those impressions are widely 
different from those they made on me, it is evi- 
dent that it was better to refer the matter to 
your respected correspondent’s own judgment 
than to trouble him and your readers with mine 
Mr. Jeffery uses the expressions I have quoted 
above in both hig letters, and appears to think 
that no one can attach any other meaning to 
them than he does, though he ought to know 
that they are all susceptible of being variously 
understood. Your correspondent seems also to 
suppose that there is some special form of re- 
ligious service which alone constitutes what he 
is pleased to call “Unitarian service; but I have 
yet to learn that the free, creedless, and pro- 
gressive churches, whose theological opinions 
and methods of action have been various and 
continually changing for two hundred years, 
have adopted any creed or any common form of 
service to be used by every congregation under 
penalty of being deprived of the name of Unit- 
arian. The fact is, that this is another attempt 
to give a dogmatic character to Unitarianism, 
or, aS a minister of one of our larger churches 
put it the other day, Mr. Jeffery’s contention 
amounts to this :—“ If you pray you area Unit- 
arian, if you meditate you are not.” 

Mr. Jeffery disputes the accuracy of my 
recollections of the services of Mr. W. J. Fox, 
and of my statement that they were substan- 
tially (not identically) like those now conducted 
by Mr. Conway. I did not hear Mr. Fox until 
13841 (when his rejection of the Christian 
miracles had placed him ont of harmony with 
the Unitarianism of that day), but when I had 
that privilege then and on some subsequent 
occasions, the tenor and the general effect of 
his introductory service and lecture were very 
similar to those of the services and addresses of 
the present Minister of South-place Chapel. And 
in confirmation of this I may add that anyone 
who will compare the chapters on “God” and 
“The Religion of Humanity ” in the “ Religious 
Ideas” of Mr. Fox with that on “ Anthro- 
pomorphism ” in Mr. Conway’s “Idols and 
Ideals,” will see how much alike is the under- 
lying thought in both, nothwithstanding the dif- 
ference of phraseology, consequent on the lapse 
of forty years of marvellous change in the 
speculative opinions of Europe and America. 

Permit me before closing this letter to express 
my objection to the title, “ Agnostic Services,” 
that has been given in the Inquirer to my corres- 
pondence with Mr. Jeffery. Such a title pre- 
judges the question at issue, and is unjust to Mr. 
Conway, who does not consider himself an 
Agnostic, as this short extract from one of his 
works will suffice to show. He says, “It has 
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hecome the custom to label everybody with a 
party-name, and they who refuse to personify 
God are called Agnostics—a word meaning one 
who does not know, but often held to designate 
one who worships the Unknowable. But for 
myself I decline to affirm that anything is un- 
knowable. Nor do I worship the Unknown. 
What I worship is my ideal as*perfect ag I can 
make it. Love, Reason, Right, Beauty are blended 
and consummated in it.” Iam quite sure that 
you do not wish to misrepresent anyone, and ag 
we Unitarians are sometimes annoyed by being 
called Socinians, we should be careful not to 
annoy others by giving them names which they 
repudiate. G. B. Datsy. 
Aug. 6. 


LITURGIES AND TESTS. 


TO THE EDITOR, 


Sir,—Agreeing as I do with the broad and 
generous tone of the Inquirer, I cannot but re- 
gret that your pages so often advocate a liturgi- 
cal form of public worship. Without mentioning 
many objections to this form of religious service, 
I may suggest that a liturgy is the practical 
imposition of a creed upon both congregation 
and minister. Personally, I have suffered so 
much discomfort from the use of liturgies not 
in harmony with my own religious convictions 
that I have resolved to decline all engagementy 
to conduct services in which the reading of a 
liturgy is indispensable; and thus, unfortunately 
for myself, I am excluded, by a theological test, 
from a large number of Unitarian pulpits. 

Not long ago I found myself engaged to use 
the following expressions, which to my mind are 
utterly dishonouring to our highest thoughts of 
the Divine character: ‘‘ Remember, we beseech 
thee, thy ancient mercies; and though we have 
not shown the love and duty of sons, yet do not 
thou cast off the kindness and compassion of a 
father.” ‘ Lor the sake of thy great love in Jesus 
Cluist, we beseech thee to have mercy upon us.” 

Hight years ago I left the church of my 
fathers, because I found it was no longer possible 
to use such phrases; and to maintain the 
thorough sincerity in thought and word, go 
essential in a minister of divine truth, I must 
regard all churches where a liturgy is used as 
closed against me by a theological test. 

: Frank W. Watrmrs, 

10, Royal-terrace, Glasgow, Aug. 6. 

[There are liturgies and liturgies; and there 
are certainly some liturgies in use ainong us 
which we ourselves strongly object to.—Hb, 
of Ing. ] 


——_9———. 


LIBERALISM IN PARIS. 

We subjoin the principal portions of a letter 
from Dr, Pressensé, in the Christian World of this 
week, relating to the liberal religious party in 
Paris :— 

A very significant incident hag taken place in 
connection with the installation of the new pastor 
of the Church of the ‘‘ Oratoire,’’ M, Viguié, who, 
ag your readers are already aware, has been ap- 
pointed to give satisfaction to the Church of Paris, 
which has not for many years had a pastor whose 
views were in harmony with its particular opinions, 
This nomination took place as the result of the 
triumph of the socalled Liberal party in the 
elections of the “Oratoire.’ We approved the 
nomination, because it was a simple act of 
equity in a Church united to the State, which has 
no right to exercise the voluntary principle. Our 
objections do not refer at all, therefore, to the no- 
mination of M. Viguié, who is an excellent man, 
justly esteemed by all, an eloquent preacher, and, 
on the whole, one of the most moderate representa- 
tives of the advanced school. His preaching ig 
always characterised by a fervour and earnest- 
ness which communicates itself to his hearers. 
No better choice, therefore, could have been 
made under the circumstances of the Reformed 
Church of Paris. The mistake, as it seems to 


us, was made by the Consistory of Paris, 
which is the highest ecclesiastical authority 
in each Church in taking advantage of the 


fact that the lHvyangelical party still has the 
majorty in the Consistory which represents all the 
parishes of the district, and attempting to impose 
doctrinal conditions on M, Viguié. We do not for 
a moment doubt that this was done with the best 
intentions, and from a sincere desire to carry out, 
as far as possible, the resolutions of the Synod of 
1872 as to the xeligious conditions requixed of those 
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who are entrusted with the pastoral office, It was 
easy, however, to foresee that these demands would 
either be met by a refusal on tie part of M. Viguié 
and his friends, who are not men lightly to change 
their opinions, and in this case the Consistory 
would enter on a hopeless struggle, or would have 
to content itself with an equivocal acceptance of 
its terms, to which each party would attach an in- 
terpretation in accordance with its wishes. This is 
really what has taken place. The Consistory of 
the Reformed Church of Paris did not dare to de- 
mand adhesion to the Synodal Confession of Faith ; 
it contented itself with asking M. Viguié to pledge 
himself to read the Liturgy and to teach nothing 
contrary to the facts therein contained. In order to 
understand the significance of this condition, we 
must remember that the Apostles’ Creed is the 
central point of the Liturgy of the Reformed 
Church. Now the Apostles’ Creed expresses in 
the most categorical manner faith in the super- 
natural, in the miraculous birth, the Divinity and 
the resurrection of Jesus Christ. Adhesion to the 
facts contained in this creed is thereby cquivalent 
to the most explicit declaration of the acceptance 
of the supernatural. Now the party to which M. 
Viguié belongs has always declined to accept sucha 
decloration as the constitutional basis of the 
_ Chureh. Many of its adherents, and M. Viguié 
himself, do, as a matter of individual belief, accept 
the supernatural, but they refuse to make it the 
credo of the Church, because by doing so they 
would exclude from its pale those of their friends 
who do not hold the same opinions, They have 
had recourse, therefore, to an ingenious mode of 
satisfying at once the Consistory of Paris and the 
Liberal party. M. Viguié has replied in the name 
of his Presbyterial council, that his teaching shall 
be in harmony with the truths contained in the 
liturgies. This substitution of truths for facts is a 
very important change. Adherence to the facts of 
the Apostles’ Creed is something definite; adher- 
ence to the truths, as differentiated from the facts, 
opens the door to all sorts of interpretations. 
From a doctrinal point of view such a pledge is 
really worthless, so little does it signify. If any 
doubt existed on this point, it was dispelled on the 
day of M. Viguié’s installation to office. I can 
speak with authority on this point, for I was myself 
present on the occasion. The ceremony was a very 
imposing one, The church was crowded. For the 
first time for many years there met within its walls 
@&® numerous representation of both sections of 
Parisian Protestantism, which have been so long at 
deadly feud. As Pastor Decoppet said, all felt as if 
a new era were beginning. M. Viguié’s sermon was 
a triumph of eloquence, and displayed his best 
qualities. But I want to call your readers’ atten- 
tion to the following passage, which seems to me 
to be the true comment on M. Viguié’s adherence 
to the truths contained in the liturgies. He did 
not wish to allow his opinions to remain at all am- 
biguous, and we admire his candour, Speaking of 
the attitude which the Protestant Church needs to 
take in view of the demands of the day, he 
especially urged on it fervour, spirituality, and 
breadth. In the passage which follows we have 
in substance his definition of the two latter graces. 
‘‘Our religion wants more and more to free 
itself from the letter which kills, that it may be- 
come truly spiritual. We consequently grieve and 
wound ourselves by the letter, and we hinder and 
repel those who would come and join us. Instead 
of holding fast the substance of our dogmas, which 
alone gives them vitality, we cling to their superanu- 
ated form, their repulsive philosophy. In like 
manner with the Bible, the history of Jesus, for 
example. Too often we take these artless and 
poetic narratives to be literal records, instead of 
eliciting the eternal truth which underlies them. 
Our liturgies are regarded as if they were exact 
formulas, which they are not. Our theory of 
prayer is that it ensures, or ought to ensure, answers 
from God, while the true conception of prayer is 
the spontaneous upspringing of a devout heart God- 
wards, Lastly, with regard to the breadth of 
charity which ought to characterise the Church, we 
have been mach occupied of late years in purifying 
the Church—in casting out those who are not worthy 
of its membership, It would better become us to 
be seeking those who need to be brought in. The 
Church should be open to all, Let us transform 
this fortress with frowning battlements into the 
Father’s house, hospitable, and always standing 
open. Let us return to the pattern of the Primi- 
tive Church, in which so many divergences existed 
side by side, because high over all rose love to Jesus, 
the Saviour, the Exemplar, the Truth, the Life,” 
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This, then, is all that the Consistory of Paris 
has gained by its dogmatic conditions. After all 
that has been said about its fidelity to principle 
and adherence to the orthodox resolutions of the 
Synod of 1872 it has only succeeded in cbtaining 
an equivocal assent. 1t would have escaped all 
this difficulty if it had been content to ratify M. 
Viguié’s nomination as a simple matter of equity. 
We do not mean to impugn the loyalty to truth of 
either party. Both are acting conscientiously. It 
is the situation itself which is false, and it is well 
that this should be recognised. 

Can the Evangelical majority of the Consistory 
affect to believe that the guarantees offered to it by 
the Presbyterial Council and by M. Viguié are 
equivalent, or nearly so, to acceptance of the de- 
claration of faith of 1872? Can it adopt the 
strange course of holding out the hand of brotherly 
fellowship to the masked, or at least gloved, 
liberalism of M. Viguié, while it still keeps the door 
of the Church closed on such a man as M. 
Dide, whose Liberalism is open and avowed? In- 
stead of concentrating its efforts in securing the 
outward unity of the Reformed Church, and thus 
throwing a delusive veil of orthodoxy over its 
heresies, would it not be a more honourable course 
to avow frankly that the recent decisions of the 
French State have once and for ever set aside 
the fiction of the spiritual unity of the Reformed 
Church ? E. pz Prussense. 
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Econzstastican AND Mortuary Frrus.—The re- 
port of the Select Committee of the House of 
Commons on Ecclesiastical and Mortuary Fees 
have now been issued; It recommends the im- 
mediate repeal of all Acts authorising mortuary 
fees, saving the rights of existing incumbents. 
As to burial fees, if they are to be retained at 
all, the Committee are of opinion that they 
should be retained only in cases where the Church 
of England burial service is actually read by or on 
behalf of the incumbent demanding the fee. There 
are, it appears to the Committee, two alternative 
courses open to the Legislature on this subject—(1) 
—the abolition of fees for the burial of parishioners 
within prescribed hours, saving the rights of exist- 
ing incumbents ; and (2) their reduction to a reason- 
able amount, saving the same rights. In the event 
of abolition, the Committee suggest that in cases 
where burial fees form a substantial part of the in- 
come of an incumbent the Hcclesiastical Commis- 
sioners should be empowered to supplement the in- 
come so reduced by a payment out of the funds at 
their disposal; and if the alternative of a reduction 
of fees should be adopted, the Committee think 
that 2s. should be the highest amount allowed for 
the burial of a parishioner, any deficiency in the 
income of future incumbents to be met by the 
Keclesiastical Commissioners, as already suggested. 
Whichever course is adopted, it will be necessary to 
amend various parochial, local, and proprietary 
cemetery Acts. Heclesiastical fees for the burial of 
parishioners the Committee consider objectionable, 
and recommend their abolition. The Committee 
recommend the discouragement by the burial 
authorities of the use of brick graves and leaden 
coffins in all graveyards, with a return to the 
natural mode of interment, and suggest that no 
incumbent appointed in future shall be allowed to 
demand any ecclesiastical fee on account of the use 
of a brick grave or aleaden coffin, or on account of 
any monument or memorial inscription erected or 
placed in the parish churchyard or in a parochial 
cemetery, subject always to his income being sup- 
plemented by the Ecclesiastical Commissioners in 
proper cases, A special charge for these privileges 
might, however, be properly levied by the burial 
authorities for the purpose of raising a fund in aid 
of the maintenance of the churchyard. ‘They also 
recommend that fees to incumbents when an iron 
railing is placed round a grave or a monument 
should be disallowed, together with the right of an 
incumbent to allow animals to graze in his church- 
yard. ; 

Autrincuam,—The Rev. E. 8. Howse, who has 
resigned the pulpit at Dunham-road Chapel, has 
been presented with a purse containing £106, sub- 
scribed by his friends in Altrincham and Hale. He 
has been minister in Altrincham for the last four- 
teen years, and his resignation was received with 
great regret by his congregation. 

Lriverroot.—The Rey. T. Lloyd Jones, of Hale, 
has received and accepted a unanimous invitation 
to the ministry of the Liverpool Domestic Mission, 
Beaufort-street, Toxteth-park, in succession to the 
Rev. H. 8, Solly, M.A. 
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EMERSON’S GOSPEL. 
THE RELIGION OF NATURE. 
(Concluded from last week.) 


[The following discourse was delivered in All 
Souls Church, New York, on Sunday, May 28, 1882, 
by the Rey. R. Heber Newton.] 


IY. Another step the seer takes. Nature is not 
only, in its one substance, Mind: it is Character. 
Law is to him a series of concentric soils, wheel 
within wheel, as in the symbol of Ezekiel; and the 
innermost coil, the main-spring of the whole mys- 
terious.movement, is Moral Law. °* 

A purpose of good is at the core of creation. An 
energy working towards goodness is stored in the 
filmy threads of bioplasm. All growths string on 
this erystallising form. When we climb up through 
the slow progress of life, the Moral Law is the law 
which issues as the crowning and commanding 
principle of action; the power recognised in the 
highest life of the highest product of nature—man 
—as throned above him for his unquestioning 
loyalty ; the force evolved in the organic ascent of 
life, which at once upon its appearance on the field 
ranks all other forces, and every most imperious 
power feels its master come. This law, this force, 
is ruling, working through every stage of nature’s 
development, so that we can reduce its terms from 
ethics down through chemics and physies, and find 
the adumbrations of social ideals in the erystallisa- 
tion of the rocks, the fertilisation of the flowers, 
and the associations of the insects, and know that 
we have really gotten a scientific statement of the 
power in nature as capable of verification as any 


other proposition in our imperfect knowledge, when, . 


in Matthew Arnold’s famous phrases, we speak of 
this “ stream of tendency ” flowing up through life 
as ‘a power not ourselves, making for righteous- 
ness.” This is the truth Emerson saw and voiced, 
He is not blind to the anomalies of nature, viewed 
as a moral order; its severities and savageries, its 
free fecundities and libertine longings, its indiffer- 
ences to character—the sun shining on the evil and 
on the good, the rain falling on the just and on the 
unjust. He knows full well that in these facts men, 
themselves unlifted into spirituality, have ever 
found hints and excuses of evil, and that the lower 
forms of nature worship have been rituals of 
righteousness, sacraments of sensuality, propitia- 
tions of powers wrathful and withering, apotheoses 
of desire and dread. He sees, however, back of all 
this that is wnmoral in nature awakening the im- 
moral in man, the traces harnessing these blind 
powers and brute impulses to an ethical purpose, 
a spiritual will driving resistlessly on towards the 
education of man, and already drawing after it 
into the paths of virtue the trnly haman men. He 
finds in actual life that nature is a spring and 
source of virtue, that her influences are inspira- 
tions. This careful picker of adjectives declares 
that 
“Spring is strong and virtuous,” 


He finds that 


“None can tell how sweet, 
How virtuous, the morning air.” 


Intent on the building of a man, he chose accord- 
ingly his home among the ‘sacred pines,” where 
he might be ever nigh to nature. Wordsworth 
before him had found that 


“‘ One impulse from a vernal wood 
May teach you more of man, 
Of moral evil and of good, 
Than all the sages can.” : 


And he, too, had gone to school among the West- 
moreland lakes. 

Thus, the noblest spirits have ever found, 
‘“‘ Pure, vigorous nature,” sighed the dying Froebel, 
drawn up in his arm-chair to the open window, that 
he thence be strengthened for the last ordeal. 
The perfect man grew amid the Galilean hills, 
This influence of nature upon man is the forth- 
flowing from a heart that beats to the rhythm of a 
moral force. 

“The Moral Law lies at the centre of nature, 
and radiates to the circumference. It is the pith 
and marrow of every substance, every relation, and 
every process. All things with whieh we deal 
preach to us, .. . Every animal function, from 
the sponge up to Hercules, shall hint or thunder 
to man the laws of right and wrong, and echo the 
Ten Commandments. 

“This ethical character so penetrates the bone 
and marrow of nature as to seem the end for which 
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it is made.” No supernatural revelation is needed 
to introduce man to virtue. Nature is a revelation 
of virtue, a teacher of conduct, a trainer of charac- 
ter. If true to nature, man will be virtuous, 
“Virtue is the adopting of this dictate of the 
Universal Mind by the individual will. Character 
is the habit of this obedience.” The Moral Law is 
thus throned by nature over life, and the true 
man owns ‘the sovereignty of ethics.” Conscience 
is the vice-regal faculty, ruling the individual in 
the name and by the authority of the Most High. 
Its counsels are commands, its suggestions are law3. 
At whatever cost, it is to be obeyed. Only in 
absolute loyalty to Duty is there real and abiding 
happiness for man. The final argument is, ‘I 
ought.” 


‘‘Mhough love repine and reason chafe, 
There came a voice without reply— 
‘Tis man’s perdition to be safe 
When for the truth he ought to die.” 


In this insistent push of Force through nature 
and through man toward character, he feels the 
presence of a spirit rightly to be called the Holy 
Spirit, the recognition of unity and progress leading 
on to the perception of mind, and this mind reveal- 
ing itself as Goodness, he bows and dares to say 
Gods? 

“The next age will behold God in the ethical 
laws, a3 mankind begins to see them in this age, 
self-equal, self-executing, instantaneous, and self- 
affirmed, needing no voucher, no prophet, and no 
miracle besides their own irresistibility, and will 
regard natural history, private fortunes, and polities, 
not for themselves, as we have done, but as illus- 
trations of those laws, of that beatitude and love. 
Nature is too thin a screen, the glory of the One 
breaks in everywhere.” 

It is thus by steps in the granitic order of nature 
that Emerson climbs to the mount of vision, whereon 
he sees God. : 

V. Emerson, therefore, has no fears about the 
future of religion. While oxygen and hydrogen 
continue and meet in the currents of electricity, 
there will be water. While nature and the soul 
continue and confront each other in the common 
thrill of the Power working in them both, there will 
be religion. It is the instant result of this relation, 
where no untoward circumstances hinder. Religion 
is not in lodgings on earth. It came with the first 
human man (Mr. Chadband’s “ human boy ” is no 
longer tautological), opened his eyes in wonder, 
and it came to stay. 

* Let others wrangle, I will wonder,” was a saying 
of Augustine, of which he was fond. Himself a 


‘¢ Wonderer at all he meets, 
Wonderer chiefly at himself.’’ 


Wonder always leads her sister Faith after her. 
Nay, faith is simply wonder become conscious. 
One who has learned much of Emerson tells us 
that 
‘Faith and wonder and the primal earth 
Are born into the world with every child.” 


While wonder lasts and leads on to these high 
cognitions, faith will not fail. Wonder’s other name 
is Worship. Linnewus on his knees before the 
Scotch heather in bloom, Kepler concluding the 
researches which led to his third great law with a 
sublime prayer, sign the natural posture of the soul 
before the Infinite Mystery forth from which such 
light gleams, and symbolise the secret Emerson 
had seen. -The last thing to fear for is religion. 

“The whole state of man is a state of culture, 
and its flowering and completion may be described 
as religion or worship.” He was not unaware of 
the great change going on in religion, of the decay 
and death of old forms of faith going on all round 
him, His finer sensitiveness detected the fact, and 
measured its force before the mass of his contem- 
poraries had become conscious of any change, and 
before any gave a few had appreciated its full sig- 
nificance. But he saw that which a generation 
later we are all coming to perceive; that the pre- 
sent ‘ooze and thaw” of belief, in which most 
find symptons of a coming catastrophe, is the wash- 
ing away of an effete order to lay the foundations 
of a new and higher order; that the drying up of 
dogmas is only the extension of envelopes, which 
have served their end by the swelling buds within 
the ancient formularies ; that the change is in the 
line of growth toward simpler, freer, nobler forms 
of religion. 

“You say there is noreligion now. “Tis like 
saying in rainy weather there is no sun, when at 
that moment we are witnessing one of his super- 
lative effects.’ He sees a new church arising, 
whose walls the toiling hosts of students of nature 
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are rearing, whose gospel knowledge will preach 
by the altars where Imagination lifts her wor- 
ship :— 

“ There will be a new church founded on moral 
science, at first cold and naked, a babe in the man- 
ger again, the algebra and mathematics of ethical 
law, the church of men to come without shawms or 
psaltery or sackbut; but it will have heaven and 
earth for its beams and rafters, science for symbol 
and illustration: it will fast enough gather beauty, 
music, picture, poetry.” 

The creed of this coming church we are not yet 
ripe to write. 

“T am too young yet by some ages,” he says, “ to 
compile a code.” Yet he does not hesitate to offer 
a tentative expression of the faith that is in him :— 

‘““T am ready to give the first simple foundations 
of my belief: that the Author of Nature has not 
left himself without a witness in any sane mind; 
that the moral sentiment speaks to every man the 
law after which the universe was made; that we 
find parity, identity, of design through nature, and 
benefit to be the uniform aim ; that there is a force 
always at work to make the best better and the 
worst good.” 

Bald as this confession of faith may seem, it is 
the baldness of the root, needing only time and 
right conditions to put forth leaf and bud, and 
blossom, and flower, and fruit, It is what Catholics 
wouid call implicit faith. It holds in latencies more 
than it has developed, just as the similar faith of 
the old Hebrews held Christianity, wanting only a 
Jesus. It is what Catholics would call implicit 
faith. It is a potential theology. When this simple 
ethical religion begins fairly to work upon the pro- 
blems of our earthly existence, it will find, as Emer- 
son foresaw, that the old Schoolmen had not con- 
jured up the mysteries that exercised their in- 
genuities. However antiquated their interpretation 
of those mysteries, there were facts at the core of 
their fine-spun metaphysics. Those facts exist to- 
day as of old. They will insistently solicit man’s 
attention, demanding explanation. The new state- 
ments may differ from the old as widely as the redity 
differs from the federal headship of Adam, as Mr. 
Spencer’s law of organic retrogression differs from 
original sin, as natural selection differs from 
election, as natural consequences in character differ 
from the doctrine of hell. In some form, however, 
the old problems will reappear in thought. ‘ Natural 
Religion,” writes Emerson, ‘supplies still all the 
facts which are disguised under the dogmas of popu- 
lar creeds.” 

VI. Without curiously conning the pages of the 
future’s thought, which are not fully open yet, let 
us note that which touches us more,—how, in 
Emerson’s religion of nature, hope blossoms on this 
simple faith. 

However dark the problems of existence may 
look to him who studies them in detail down in the 
valleys where the savan works—to the seer, who 
from the sunlit summits sweeps the horizon’s cir- 
cuit, all looms light. This was Emerson’s view. 
AsIlook up to French’s fine bust, and note the 
characteristic smile, I think of that subtile touch in 
Spencer’s personification of Hope—‘‘ She always 
smyld.” That smile seems to say, “I see more 
than I can tell.” This was the secret of kis optim- 
ism—the persuasion that an infinite will had the 
job of earth in hand, ‘A sublime confidence is 
fed at the bottom of the heart, that in spite of ap- 
pearances, in spite of malignity and blind self- 
interest, an eternal, beneficent necessity is always 
bringing things right; and though we should fold 
our arms, which we cannot do—for our duty re- 
quires us to be the very hands of this guiding seuti- 
ment and work in the present moment—the evils 
we suffer will at last end themselves, through the 
incessant opposition of nature to everything hurt- 
ful.” Thus, unwronging any human sorrow, he 
could breathe the desire of the Dial—‘ We wish it 
may resemble that instrument in its celebrated 
happiness, that of measuring no hours but those of 
sunshine.” He was sure he caught truly the secret 
of evolution. Evolution is the grandest of pro- 
phets, its voice a lofty strain of expectation like 
the second Isaiah’s—‘ Comfort yo, comfort ye my 
people.” 

‘Under gentle types, my Spring 
Masks the might of Nature’s king, 
An energy that searches thorough 
From Chaos to the dawning morrow ; 
Into all our human plight, 

The soul’s pilgrimage and flight ; 

In city or in solitude, 

Step by step, lifts bad to good, 
Without halting, without rest, 
Lifting Better up to Best,” 
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The organic ascent of man is not completed; 
Man is but the embryo of the man that is to be 
if this majestic movement of nature goes on in the 
upward lines along which our vision already flies, 
‘The whole creation groaneth and travelleth in 
pain together until now, waiting for the manifesta- 
tion of the sons of God.” ‘This is the song of 
nature Hmerson overhears :— 


‘*T sit by the shining Fount of Life, 
And pour the deluge still ; 

‘* And ever by delicate powers 
Gathering along the centuries 

From race on race the rarest flowers, 
My wreath shall nothing miss. 

** But he, the man-child glorious, — 
Where tarries he the while ? 

The rainbow shines his harbinger, 
The sunset gleams his smile. 


‘* My boreal lights leap upward, 
Forthright my planets roll, 

And still the man-child is not born, 
The summit of the whole. 


**T tire of globes and races, 

Too long the game is played ; 

What without him is summer's pomp, 
Or winter’s frozen shade ? 

“*T trayail in pain for him, 

My creatures travail and wait ; 

His couriers come by squadrons, 

He comes not to the gate.” 


This coming man is “the semi-god whom we 
await.” It is none less than the World-Soul, who 
“ Forbids to despair ; 
His cheeks mantle with mirth ; 
And the unimagined good of men 
Is yeaning at the birth.” 


Nor does this prophecy of nature merely mean 
to him the continued development of the race on 
earth. He is sure it means also the continued 
growth of individuals in other spheres, He is, as 
he says all right-minded men should be, incurious 
about this future, content with hope as the substance 
and not the form of things to come. But his own 
secret trust creeps out through all his aversion to 
the speculation which he saw had grown flamboyant 
in the Churches. ‘ After science begins, belief of 
permanence will follow in a healthy mind. .. . In 
nature, the implanting of a desire indicates that 
the gratification of that desire is in the constitution 
of that creature that feels it. . ..I have heard 
that, when we pronounce the name of man, we 
pronounce the belief of immortality. All great 
natures delight in stability; all great men find 
eternity affirmed in the promise of their faculties. 
. .» + As soon as virtue glows, the belief confirms 
itself. It is a kind of summary or completion of 
Our dissatisfaction with any other 
solution is the blazing evidence of immortality... . 
Everything is prospective, and man is to live here- 
after. That the world is for his education is the 
only sane solution of the enigma....I am a 
better believer, and all serious souls are better be- 
lievers in immortality than we can give grounds 
for.” In his last volume of essays, the old man, 
nearing the great mystery, dropped his reserve and 
spake out his matured conviction in strong though 
restrained language. But this conviction was no 
late ripening of his thought. In early life he lost a 
darling boy, ‘‘a genius of so fine a strain”’ as the 
world seemed ‘‘ not ripe yet to sustain.” When 
the morrow of his great loss had ‘‘dawned with 
needless glow,” and other morrows after it, tiding 
him at length beyond ‘ the blasphemy of grief,” he 
wrote that thrilling Threnody, wherein he whispers 
to his soul the comfort he had learned in the 
darkness :— 


‘Wilt thou not ope thy heart to know 
What rainbows teach and sunsets show ? 
Verdict which accumulates 

From lengthening scroll of human fates, 
Voice of earth to earth returned, 
Prayers of saints that inly burned,— 
Saying, What zs excellent, 

As God lives, ts permanent ; 

Hearts are dust, hearts’ loves remain, 
Heart's love will meet thee again.” 


VIL. Faith and Hope hold the hand of their di- 
vine sister, Charity ; and the greatest of these three 
sits shrined serene within the temple Hmerson 
rears for worship. It is needless to illustrate at any 
length the spirit which shines from each page he 
has written, which breathed in all his life, making 
every word and deed fragrant with gracious, gentle 
love, There was one thing he could not be drawn 
to do—controvert. He voiced the truth he heard 
within him, and left otherg to yoice the truths re- 
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vealed to them, trusting ‘‘ the vast Soul that o’er all | spiritual and ethical life of the Churches and their 


planned ” to harmonise the strains. In all that he 
has written there lives no word to hint the long 
years of suspicion, distrust and misrepresentation 
through which he walked unsoured. Not even 
when popular prejudice railed round him most un- 
kindly did his ink curdle in the least. He swept 
all classes within his sympathies, His intercourse 
with Carlyle dropped when the savage howl against 
“the nigger” came across the sea. No most 
abhorred creed could part a good man from his soul. 
The churchman shut not from him the man. 

‘¢ Why should the vest on him allure 

Which I could not on me endure ?” 

No differences of race prevented him from feel- 
ing with another people’s faiths and hopes. He 
was one of the first to introduce to our people the 
sacred books of the Hast, and to welcome the 
“aecent of the Holy Ghost” in foreign idioms,— 

‘¢ What are Moslems? What Giaours ? 
All are Love’s, and all are ours.” 


To him, the Power working in nature and in 
man is Love, Back of the Infinite Mind is an 
Infinite Heart. The pine-tree whispers that 

‘* Perfect nature’s every part. 
Is rooted in the mighty Heart.” 


The Sphinx hints that in nature 
** Love_works at the centre, 
Heart heaving alway ; 
'~' Forth speed the strong pulses 
To the borders of day.” - 
Monadnock finds a voice to tell him of the Build- 
ing Intellect, 

‘* Whose throbs are love, whose thrills are song.” 
The “Threnody ” sums the impossible when it 
asks,— 

‘Wilt thou freeze love’s tidal flow, 
Whose streams through nature circling go?” 


VIII. The nature where faith and hope and love 
find altars reared is thus to him a temple of the 
living God, wherein “ all wisdom and all good 
abide,” and whereof ‘‘ man is the facade,” a temple 
whose rhythmic strains this seer articulates in 
worship. 

IX, Lam not unaware of the limitations of Emer- 
s0n’s religious thought as a theology. He was pro- 
bably conscious of its limitations himself, His 
theism verges] dangerously upon what, in spite 
of Carlyle’s savage ridicule, is no light confusion— 
pantheism. With this follows a tendency to regard 
evil as only negative, a defect of immaturity in na- 
ture, and thus to blur the ethical distinctions, as in 
some noted passages. The real dangers of pantheism 
have been lately pointed out by so dispassionate a 
critic as Le Page Renouf, in the conclusion of hig 
Hibbert lectures on the religion of Egypt. They 
haunt the religion of nature. Emerson’s attitude 
towards Jesus Christ seems to me largely part of 
his surroundings, as he came into life amid the 
revolt from the unnatural Christ of the Churches. 
His profound reverence for Jesus, his recognition of 
him as a supreme teacher sent from God, “ our 
best, our dearest saint,” it is needless to recall. 
Of his divineness he would have said,— 

‘Draw if thou canst the mystic line, 
Severing rightly his from thine, 
Which is human, which divine.” 

The doctrine of the Incarnation held for him a 
profound truth, which in other times he might 
have been more anxious to aflirm than to deny. 
But this immanency of God in man, of which 
Jesus is the sacred symbol, had been in his view 
materialised in the usual way of sacraments, Men’g 
reverence for the symbol and sacrament had made 
it no Jonger a transparent spiritual truth, but an 
opaque metaphysical trath. Instead of holding 
Jesus up to the light and looking through him to 
God, studying the divine nature as caught upon 
this prism, and thus entering into the consciousness 
of oneness with God which was at its full in him, 
the churches he found to be busied in looking at 
Jesus, disputing over him, intent on magnifying 
him, and thus missing the secret of his life. ‘ Tho 
idioms of his language and the figures of his rhetoric 
have usurped the place of his truth; and the 
churches are not built on his principles, but om his 
tropes,” Alas! that this was and still remains go 
near the fact. Pity that Christianity has ad- 
journed its Master’s work of regenerating human 
society for the disciples’ work of determining his 
personality, that it has substituted truth about 
Jesus for the truth of Jesus. Thus it camo to 
pass that so reverent a soul should have to Bay, 
“The way to preach Christ to our age is to be 
silent about him,” As, with the really growing 


mental emancipation, his charge shall cease to be 
true, his attitude will cease to be necessary ; and the 
way will open fora rational and reverent recognition 
of the supreme authority of Jesus Christ as nature’s 
most authoritative utterance, “the highest, holiest 
manhood,” and thus the crowning consciousness of 
life. 

His negative attitude did not reveal his truest 
thought. He was a living embodiment of his con- 
stant counsel, to affirm and let the affirmation carry 
its own denials. The man reveals the positive, 
constructive character of his thought,—nobly, 
beautifully good; profoundly, simply religious ; 
never withdrawing his name from the register of the 
church in Concord; showing where he had been and 
of whom he had learned by the confession he drew 
from hosts besides old Father Taylor,—‘He is 
more like Jesus than anyone I have ever known”; 
a man of whom we can best say, he * walked with 
God and was not, for God took him.” 

The light in which we are to regard Emerson as 
a religious teacher is that of the attempt forced upon 
our age to get back within the florid overgrowths 
of institutional and dogmatic Christianity to that 
severely simple substratum of all religion which lies 
below controversies and questionings, grounded in 
the facts of nature, whereon Science lays deep and 
strong the foundation-stones of faith, while Imagi- 
nation waits impatient to lift the walls which shall 
blossom into the beauties of faith and hope and 
grow vocal with the harmonies of worship. 

A grand mission, grandly fulfilled, Already, we 
can see the advancing lines of that cathedral of hu- 
manity which the Religion of the Future is to open 
for men’s worship, into whose chapels shall be wel- 
comed the devotees of all true knowledge and all 
lofty life, whose walls all arts shall beautify, and 
whose rituals poetry shall write; while over its 
central altar shall shine the face of God breaking 
through upon the flesh of Jesus Christ. And when 
in gratitude and wonder our children shall ask, 
Who first taught your age to build thus nobly, when 
the old structures seemed tumbling into ruins? we 
will answer, Emerson. 


ET 


Mancurster : Cross-strrrt Cnarrn.—At this 
the oldest Nonconformist chapel in Manchester, 
the Rev. W. Gaskell entered last Sunday on the 
fifty-fifth year of his pastorate. Among the 
congregation were many former members, who had 
come from various distances to mark their esteem 
and affection for Mr, Gaskell. The chapel was de- 
corated with flowers, the appropriate offerings 
mostly of the younger portion of the flock. At 
the close of his sermon,—the text being the 7th 
verse of the 63rd Psalm—Mr. Gaskell said :—* Re- 
membering that to-day I enter on the fifty-fifth year 
of my ministry, and naturally looking back over 
the past, I cannot but feel what reason I have to 
make the pious sentiment of the Psalmist my own, 
and say with him ‘Because Thou hast been my 
help, therefore in the shadow of Thy wings will I 
rejoice,’ Young and inexperienced as I then was, 
and fresh from college, it was not without serious 
misgivings that I took up the work to which I had 
been appointed here; but I haé the happiness of 
being associated with an excellent colleague, who 
was ever ready togive moe such assistance as I re- 
quired, and to help me over any difficulties which 
rose in my way; and throughout the long period 
that has since elapsed the kindest consideration hag 
always been shown me by the members of the con- 
gregation, who have done not a little to lighten my 
labours, and cheer me with their sympathy, for 
which I feel deeply grateful. Though Tacknowledge 
my shortcomings, I can truly say that I have ever 
anxiously desired to quicken your religious thought, 
and deepen your religious feeling, and in this respect 
IT humbly trust I have not altogether failed. No- 
thing could afford me purer satisfaction than to 
feel assured that in some degree at least this has 
been the result of my labours amongst you. Ihayo 
seen in many sad and trying circumstances the 
power which our simple faith has to sustain and 
strengthen the spirit, and I can wish you, dear 
friends, no better wish than that you may make full 
proof of its power.” 

Portsmoutu.—The Rey, John Ellis hag in con- 
sequence of ill-health resigned the pastorate of St. 
Thomas-street Chapel, Portsmouth, after eleven 
years’ ministry. 

A bust of the late Mr. George Dawson was un- 
veiled on Tuesday in the Church of the Saviour, 
Birmingham, by Mr. J. 8, Manton, Tho sculptor 
is Mr, T, J. Williamson, 
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SHOCKING DEATH OF THE REV. 
W. A. POPE. 


We record with the deepest grief the shock- 
ing death, by a fall from a precipice, of the Rev. 
W. A. Pope, one of the ministers of our London 
Domestic Mission, and one of the gentlest and 
most amiable of men. It appears from the 
account in the daily papers that Mr. Pope was 
staying with Professor Estlin Carpenter, at 
Borrowdale, Cumberland, and that a party left 
that place on Monday afternoon for the purpose 
of ascending Scawfell Peaks and Great Gable, 
two of the highest mountains in England. 
While the party were at the top of Great Gable 
Mr. Pope left the rest, and he was last seen 
standing on a rock at the edge of the precipice. 
Although the ill-fated gentleman did not again 
join the party his absence did _not create alarm, 
asit was thought that he might have gone back 
home by another route. The party then went 
back to Borrowdale; but as Mr. Pope did not 
appear a search party was organised, and he was 
found dead at the foot of the precipice. The 
deceased fell a distance of nearly five hundred 
yards, the body striking against a number of 
rocks in its descent. Dr. Ring, of Keswick, 
gathered up the remains, which were conveyed 
to Scathwaite. The deceased leaves a wife and 
six children. Next week we hope to give an 
account of Mr. Pope’s most useful and self 
denying labour as a country minister, and a mis- 
sionary in the metropolis. 

An inquest was held at Scathwaite, on 
Wednesday, before Mr. J. Simpson, Deputy 
Coroner for St. Bees’ District. Edgar Fripp, a 
student at the Manchester New College, Lon- 
don, deposed that of a company of ten or twelve 
persons the deceased and he were first to reach 
the top of Great Gable, on Monday, They in- 
tended to return by way of Green Gable, but 
the weather becoming misty they passed two 
cairns of stones which marked the way, and so 
diverged to the left on the Ennerdale side, 
where they came to a projecting rock, about 
300 feet in declivity. Here Mr. Pope, after 
giving witness his walking-stick, jamped to a 
green sward below, alighting on which he seemed 
to lose his balance, and fell backward over the 
precipice. Witness went for assistance, and 
they searched till darkness stopped the party, 
who had to remain on the mountain all night, 
and renewed their exertions the following morn- 
ing. The body was found at the foot of a pre- 
cipitous rock about seven o’clock. The jury 
returneda verdict of accidental death. 


5 Soo Sean Saee 
DEATH OF THE REV. HENRY GILES. 
We learn from the Advertiser of Boston, U.S., 
that the Rey, Henry Giles, at one time widely known 
as a lecturer, died on Monday, July 20, at his home 
on River-street, Hyde-park. Mr. Giles has been 
confined to his house about eleven years by illness, 


resulting from a shock of paralysis, Which was the 
primary cause of his death. He was a native of 
Ireland, and was born at Craanford, County Wex- 
ford, Nov. 1, 1809, receiving his education at the 
Acadeiny of Belfast, Though bred-in the Roman 
Catholic Church, he became a Unitarian, and en- 
tered the ministry of that denomination, filling 
pastorates at Greenock and Liverpool. When the 
celebrated controversy between the Episcopalians 
and Unitarians occurred at Liverpool in 1839 Mr, 
Giles delivered four of the thirteen lectures that 
were delivered. The Revs, James Martineau and 
J. H, Thom were the cther controyersialists on the 
Unitarian side. In 1840 Mr, Giles came to the 
United States, and soon became well known in the 
larger cities by the excellence of his preaching and 
his brilliancy as a lecturer. He made lecturing his 
avocation, and was thoroughly successful in it, 
Fifteen or sixteen years ago he gaye before the 
Lowell Institute a course of lectures on the * Genius 
and Writings of Shakespeare,” the lectures being 
so warmly received as to compel their repetition on 
the afternoon following each evening of their first 
delivery. Several years later they were gathered 
into a volume and published under the title of 
“Human Life in Shakespeare,” which, after being 
some time out of print, was republished not long 
ago, Previous to the publication of this volume 
Mr. Giles had published ‘Lectures and Essays,” 
in two volumes, 1845 ;° “Christian Thought on 
Life,” 1850; and “Illustrations of Genius,” 1854, 
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He also wrote much for magazines and periodicals. 
Mr, Giles was a man of broad sympathies, and in 
the active period of his life was always ready to 
respond to the call of charity, delivering many 
lectures in aid of charitable objects, and making no 
charge therefor. He was outspoken in his opposition 
to slavery, but did not connect himself with any of 
the associations which existed prior to the war for 
the extinction of that evil. He always retained a 
warm feeling for his native land and his fellow- 
countrymen; and his last public lecture for a 
charity was to aid the family of Sergeant Tom 
O'Neill of the Mexican War, afterwards Major 
O'Neill of the Union army, which was delivered in 
Beston. Mr. Giles has been during his later years 
in need himself of that generosity which he once 
80 freely extended to others. The American Unit- 
arian Association has helped him as it could in a 
quiet way, and others have taken it upon themselves 
to see that want should not make his old age harder 
to bear than age and illness naturally are. Among 
these is a relative living in Bucksport, Maine, to 
which place the body of Mr. Giles was taken for 
burial. Mrs. Giles died a few years ago. 


—_9—_—. 


Mr. R. M. Carrer, who represented Leeds in 
Parliament from 1868 to 1876, died on Wednesday 
morning, after an illness lasting five weeks, in the 
sixty-eighth year of his age. The deceased was 
formerly an alderman of the borough, and at the 
time of his death occupied a seat in the town 
council. He was a member of the Mill-hill (Unit- 
arian) congregation. 


University Intelligence, 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


PRELIMINARY SCIENTIFIC (M.B.) EXAMINA- 
TION. 


Pass List. 
First Division. 
The following are the Lists of the Candidates who 
have passed the recent Examinations :— 


Adams, C. H.—University College. 
Althorp, C. F. M.—Private study. 
Balgarnie, W.—Yorkshire College. 
*Basu, J. C., B.A., Calcutta. —Christ’s College, Cam- 
bridge. 
Bidwell, L. A. (Z.).—St. Thomas’s Hospital. 
Blackler, H. J.—Guy’s Hospital. 
Blakiston, U. R.—King’s College. 
Brennan, J. R. (B,)—Owens College. 
Brock, E, H.—Guy’s Hospital. 
Brook, W. H. B.—St. Bartholomew’s Hospital. 
*Brown, A. B.—Private tuition and University Ccllege. 
Cameron, R. W., B.A.—Owens College. 
Canney, H. EH. L. (B.)—University College. 
*Carnegie, D. J.—Epsom College. 
Clarke, J. J.—St. Bartholomew’s Hospital. 
Clarke, W. F.—@uy’s Hospital. 
_ Cook, 8. B.—St. Thomas’s Hospital. 
*Cox, A. E.—St. Thomas’s Hospital. 
Crook, H. E.—Guy’s Hospital. 
Davies, E. R.—Guy’s Hospital. 
Dewhurst, J. H.—Owens College, 
*Rdge, F.—Owens College. 
Elliot, W. H. W.—Guy’s Hospital. 
Evans, Isabel C.—Mason College, Birmingham, 
Gilchrist, T, C.—Owens College. 
Harper, W. N,—Hoddesdon School. 
Helsham, H. P.—St. Thomas’s Hospital. 
Jecks, C. W.—University College. 
Joly, A. M. (Ph.)—University College. 
Laing, A. W.—King’s College. : 
Lege, W. L. (Ph.)—Yorkshire and Clifton Colleges. 
Macdonald, Isabella M.— University College and 
Private tuition. 
*Macevoy, H. J.—St. Joseph’s College, Clapham, 
May, W. P.— University College. : 
Pagden, T. C,—St. Bartholomew’s Hospital. 
Permewan, W.—University College. 
Redfern, J. J.—Queen’s College, Belfast. 
Roper, H. K.—Guy’s Hospital. 
Sansom, H. A.—University College and St, Thomas’s 
Hospital. 
*Seville, C. F.—Owens College. 
Shirtliff, E. D.—St. Thomas’s Hospital. 
Simpson, C, §.—Guy’s Hospital. 


* These Candidates have also passed in the Mathematics 
of the Intermediate Examination in Science, and have 
thus become admissible co the B.Sc. Examination. — 

(B).—These Candidates have postponed their Examina- 
tion in Botany. rae 

(Ph.)—These Candidates have postponed their Bxam- 
ination in Physics. ! 

(Z.)—These Candidates have postponed their Pxam- 
ination in Zoology, 
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Smith, A. R.—St, 
Private tuition, 

Smith, H.—Guy’s Hospital. 

Solly, E.—St. Thomas’s Hospital. 

Stacy, J. H. (Ph.)—University of Edinburgh and 
University College, London. 

Stephens, R. J. (Ph.)—King’s College. 

Thompson, J. E.—Owens College. 

Tomlinson, W. H.—Owens College. 

Toogood, F. §.—Hartley Institution and University 
College, 

Tunstall, J. O.—University College. 

Wheaton, 8. W.—St. Thomas’s Hospital. 

Wheeler, J. A.—University College. 

Wilkinson, P. J. (B.)—Owens College. 

*Wray, R. S.—Yorkshire and Elmfield Colleges, 


Second Division. 
Anstie, W. C.—University College. 
Aveline, H, 1. S. ( Ph.)—University College, Bristol, 
and Private study, 

*Barker, G. H.—University College, Bristol. 
Biddlecombe, E. H.—St. Bartholomew’s Hospital. 
Bidwell, L.—Guy’s Hospital. 

Brown, A. T,—Guy’s Hospital. 

Burghard, F. F.—Guy’s Hospital. 

Burns, J:—Owens College. 

Burrell, A. W.—London Hospital. 

Carter, W. C.—Owens College. 

Conolly, C. H.—St. Bartholomew’s Hospital. 
Coryn, H. A. W.—Charing Cross Hospital. 
Craig, H. E. —Guy’s Hospital. 

Crouch, C. P.—St. Bartholomew's Hospital. 
Davidson, H.—St. Bartholomew’s Hospital. 
Davis, A. H.—St. Bartholomew’s Hospital. 

*Dean, H. P.—University College. 

Dobson, L. C. T.—St. Bartholomew’s Hospital. 

*Duncan, C. H.—Epsom College. 

Featherstone, W. B.—Queen’s and Magon’s Colleges, 
Birmingham, 

Fisher, T.—Guy’s Hospital. 

Freeman, E. C.—St. Thomas’s Hospital. 

Furnivall, B.—St. Bartholomew's Hospital. 

Godfrey, A. E.—St, Thomas’s Hospital. 

Halliwell, T.—St. Peter's School, York, and York- 
shire College, 

Hammersley, P. H. VY.—St. Bartholomew’s Hospital. 

*Haring, N. C.—Owens College. 

Harris, Frances.— University College and London 
School of Medicine for Women. 

Hensley, A. E.—King’s College. 

Holloway, 8. F. (Ph.)—Guy’s Hospital. 

Joseph, A. H.—University College, Bristol. 

Kanthack, A. A.—University College, Liverpool. 

Kell, E. D. (Z.)—London International College. 

Kelson, W. H.—London Hospital, 

Kingsford, KE. C.—Guy’s Hospital, 

Lang, A. J.—Epsom College. 

Legg, C. (B.)—Guy’s Hospital. 

Lindow, A.—King’s College. 

Lys, H. G.—Private tuition. © 

Marshall, C. F.—Owens College. 

Moore, R. L.—Queen’s College, Belfast, 

O'Reilly, G. H.—Private study. 

*Pailthorpe, Mary E.—London School of Medicine for 

Women. 

Pickering, R. N. U.—Private tuition. 

Prall, 8. E.—Guy’s Hospital. 

Pugh, J. W.—University College of Wales and 

London Hospital, 

Randall, E, B.—University College. 

Risdon, W. N.—Guy’s Hospital. 

Roberts, D. F. (B.)—Owens College. 

Scott, A.—Guy’s Hospital. 

Shadwell, B.—St. Bartholomew’s Hospital. 

*Smith, E. F,—St. Bartholomew’s Hospital. 

Smith, H. E. H.—King’s College. 

Smith, J. A.A—St. Bartholomew’s Hospital. 

*Smith, R. G.—University of Aberdeen and St. 

Bartholomew’s Hospital. 

Spreat, F. A, (Ph.)—St. Bartholomew’s Hospital. 
Stedman, F, O.—Charing Cross Hospital. 

Stocks, W. P.—Owens College. 

Stokes, F. W. (Z.)—Mason College, Birmingham, 
Swayne, W. C.—Bristol Medical School. 

Walls, W. K.—Owens College. 

Wethered, F. J.—Bristol Medical School. 
Whitcombe, W. S.—Epsom College, 

Williams, F. N.—St. Thomas’s Hospital. 

Wynter, A. E.—St, Bartholomew’s Hospital. 


New Cxuurcn Conrerencr,—The seyventy-fifth 
annual session of the general conference of the New 
Church ‘‘ Swedenborgians ” formally commenced on 
Tuesday morning in the St. Andrew’s Hall, Gran- 
yille-street, Glasgow. The preliminary proceedings 
necessary for the constitution of the Conference had 
been to some extent completed on the previous 
evening. On Monday evening also the new Church 
Temperance Society held its annual business and 
public meetings. The latter was addressed by 
several of the society’s leading members, and also 
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Bartholomew’s Hospital and| ference on Wednesday, the Rey. R, Storry, of Hey- 


wood, was elected president; the Rey. John F, 
Potts, of Glasgow, vice-president, and the Rey, Eli 
Whitehead, of Dalton, Secretary. The Rey. A. T, 
Boyesen, of Stockholm, was weleomed as a Visitor, 
and was invited to take part in the proceedings, <A 
communication was received from the American 
Conyention of the New Church asking for the 
assistance of the Conference in the production of a 
new edition of Swedenborg’s works in Latin. It 
was resolved that the Conference meet next year in 
the Camden-road Church, London; that the Rev. 
Dr. Bayley, of Kensington, be nominated as its pre- 
sident ; and that the Rev. T, Mackereth, of Bolton, 
preach the Conference sermon, The Rey. T. Child, 
of Bath, was appointed to prepare the addregs from 
the Conference to the New Church in Greut Britain. 
At noon the Conference adjourned in order that 


the various committees might meet and prepare the 
business entrusted to them. In the evening the 
Conference sermon was preached by the Rey. John 
Presland, of London, to a large congregation. On 
Wednesday the report of the National Missionary 
Institution furnished several matters for discussion, 
In 1883 the New Church will attain the one 
hundredth year of its existence, and it was decided 
suitably to celebrate the eyent, £8,000 having been 
subscribed within the year to be applied in various 
ways for the benefit of the New Church it was de- 
termined to apply a considerable portion of the 
money to the building of a church and the support 
of a minister at Newcastle-on-Tyne, The treasurer’s 
accounts showed that the total amount now in the 
possession of the Conference in trust for varioug 
purposes is £55,204. The statistics showed a net 
increase of 298 registered members during the 
year. In the evening a public lecture was delivered 
by the Rev. T. Child, of Bath, on “The Bible 
and Modern Criticism, with special reference to 
the position of Professor Robinson Smith and 
others.” 


Onur Culendayar, 
SUNDAY, Aveust 18, 


LONDON. 
Rey, T. R. Dozson, of Brighton, at Little Portland-street, 
Chapel, 11,15 a.m. ‘‘ Vicarious Suffering ;” 7 P.M. 
“ Religious Excitement.” 


*,* Notices of Sunday Services are inserted in this 
Calendar at 6d. a line, and of other Mectings and Service 
gratis, provided a detailed Advertisement appoars. 


SELECTED BOOKS, 


Foster’s (D.) The Scientific Angler, 6/ 

Gray (J.) and Maidment’s (J. J. N.) Banquet of Wit, 5/ 

Johnson’s (G.) Harveian Oration, 2/6 

Johnson’s Fen and Marshland Churches, 63/ 

ae (W. J.) Hindu Mythology, Vedic and Puranic, 
10/6 


Mr. Water Mawer, Sunday School Association Office, 
37, Norfolk-street, Strand, W.C., will supply any of the 
above-named new books and new cditions, at the prices 
named, carriage free, on receipt of Post-oflice Order, pay« 
able at the East Strand Post-odlice. 


BIRTH. 
DARKE—On the 7th inst., at Exmouth, the wife of 
Arthur J, Darke, of a daughter, 


DEATHS. 

BANKART — On the 7th inst., at Leicester, Miss 
Anne Bankart, in her 89th year. 

DAVIS—On the 8th inst., at Almswood, Evesham, in 
her 94th year, Elizabeth, widow of the late Rev. 
Timothy Davis. 

POPE—On the 7th inst., by a fall on Great Gable, 
Cumberland, the Rev. W. A. Pope, of the Domestic 
Mission, Spicer-street, London, aged 47 years. 


———= 


Che Jugquirer, 
A Religious, Political, and Literary 


Newspaper, and Record of Reverent 
Free Thought, 


ESTABLISHED 1842, 


All payments in respect of the INQUIRER are to 
be made to Mr, Wauter Mawrr, 37, Norfolk-street, 


by the Rey. A. H. Johnstone, of the United Presby-| Strand, W.C., to whom all Advertisements and 


terian Church, 


On the assembling of the Con-| Business communications should be sent. , 
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BRITISH AND FOREIGN UNITARIAN | Brae aee so ga TEMPER- 


ASSOCIATION. 


W ORK OF UNITARIANS IN THE 
PAST AND THE FUTURE. The Sermon 
Preaclied at the Annual Meeting, May 31, in Unity 
Chureh, Islington, by the Rev. Dr. JAmMEs Freeman 
CLARKE. Price One Penny. Fifty copies will be sent, 
carriage free, for 3s.; one hundred for 5s. A large eli- 
tion having been printed with a view to the widest 
possible circulation. 


ERMONS, by Rozert CoLtyerR: Cheap 


Issue, Price 2s, 


OSITIVE ASPECTS OF UNITARIAN 
THOUGHT AND DOCTRINE, Cheap Edition, 1s. 


EXTS AND MARGINS of the REVISED 
NEW TESTAMENT. By Dr. G. Vancx Smitu, 1s. 


A Cheap Edition of this work is now issued, price 3d. 


Address, Miss C, Puitror, Bookroom, 37, Norfolk- 
street, Strand, London, 


Enlarged Edition, pp, 360, bound, 1s., or 14 stamps. 
OMCGOPATHIC FAMILY INSTRUC- 


TOR. By Drs, Ricnarp and Wasuineron Epps. 
Describes fully and prescribes for general diseases. 


James Epps and Co., 48, Threadneedle-strect, and 170, 
zs Piccadilly. 


ANTED, in September, a RESIDENT 

GOVERNESS for a Girls’ Boarding School. 

Requirements, thorough English and Music.— Apply, by 
letter, S., 7, St. Ann’s-square, Manchester. 


FQLANKENAU ON THE WESER.—A 

German lady, residing in Westphalia, offers a 
home in her family to an English lady wishing to spend 
twelve months in Germany. Terms, £60 per annum,— 


For particulars, apply to Miss Kensett, 14, St. Catherine’s- 
terrace, Guildford, who has resided nearly a year in 
Blankenau, 


ASSURANCE AGAINST ACGIZENTS OF ALL KINDS. 
ASSURANCE A°AINST RAILWAY ACCIDENTS AON: 
ASSURANGE AGAINST FATAL ACCIDENTS AT SEA. 
ASSURANCE OF EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. 


Aailoay Passengers’ Assurance Company, 
THE OLDEST AND LARGEST COMPANY, INSURING 
AGAINST ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS. 


The Right Hon. LORD KINNAIRD, Chairman, 


Subscribed Capital, £1,000,000. 
PAID-UP CAPITAL AND RESERVS, £240,000. 


MODERATE PREMIUMS 
Bonus allowed to Insurers after five years, 
£1,700,000 
HAS BEEN PAID AS COMPENSATION. 


Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Locs] 
Agents, or 
64, CORNHILL, 


or 8, GRAND HOTEL BUILDINGS, CHARING-CRO§s, 
LONDON. 


WILLIAM J, VIAN, Secretary, 


DIXON’S IRON CHAPELS, SCHOOLS, &c. 


Are tasteful in De- 
sign, Economical, Du- 
rable, made of the 
Best Materials, and 
erected in the -most 
careful manner. Can 
be taken down, re- 
moved, and re-erected 
at small cost. 
(Careful com- 
parison of Specifica- 
tions, Structural and 
F} Architectural details, 
Materials and Work- 


IRON BUILDINGS for all purposes and all Climates, 
Catalogues, Designs, Estimates, and all information on 
application, 


ISAAC DIXON, Windsor Tron Works, Liverpool. | 


ANCE HOTEL, 97, 99, 101, Southampton-row, 
Russell-square.—Patronised and highly commended by 
the Rev. D.S. Govett, M.A., English Chaplain, Gibraltar; 
Rey. H. M. Holden, M.A,, St. Bartholomew’s, Bradford, 
Yorkshire ; Rev. Canon French, M.A., Killaloe, Ireland, 
&e. Central, quiet, exceptionally clean, moderate in 
charges. Visitors’ Drawing Room. Breakfast or Tea, 
Is. 3d. Beds from 1s, 6d, Printed Tariff Card on 
application. 

FREDERIC SMITH, Proprietor. 


OMESTIC MISSION TO THE POOR 
OF BELFAST, 


WANTED, at November 1, a MINISTER qualified to 
undertake the duties of Missionary to the above Insti- 
tution, 

Salary £120 per annum and a free residence. 
cant must be a married man and a total abstainer. 

Apply, stating age and enclosing testimonia's, to Mis; 
C. Bruce, Hon. Sec., The Farm, Beifast. 


OURNEMOUTH. — Westbourne Tower, 

standing im.extensive grounds, is specially arranged 

asa MARINE RESIDENCE for INVALIDS, and those 

seeking rest and change. Terms moderato, and include 
professional attendance.—Dr. Norroy. 


Appli- 


OURNEMOUTH.—For SALE, an excep- 

tionally good FAMILY RESIDENCE, built by 

owner for his own occupation, with first-class stabling, 

&c., and standing in its own perfectly secluded, and well- 

grown grounds of 13 acres.—Apply to Arey and Roker, 
Bournemouth. 


GENTLEMAN, residing in a pleasant 

S.W. Suburb, is willing to make a Home for one 
or two Young Men who may be about to study, or to be 
otherwise engaged in London.—For particulars, apply by 
letter, to W., at the Office of this paper. 


ce HE FORT, MARGATE.” — APART: 
MENTS in a well-furnished house, fucing th€ 
sea, on moderate terms. 
Address, Mis, Stabback, Lansdowne Lodge, the Fort 
Margate. 
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IRKBECK BANK.—Current Accounts 


opened according to the usual practice of other 
Bankers, and Interest allowed on the minimum monthly 
balanees when not drawn below £25. No commission 
charged for keeping Accounts, 


The Bank also receives money on Deposit at Three per 
cent. Interest, repayable on demand, 


The Bank undertakes, for its Customers, free of charge, 
the custody of Deeds, Writings, and other Securities and 
Valuables ; the collection of Bills of Exchange, Dividends, 
and Coupons; and the purchase and sale of Stocks and 
Shares. 


Letters of Credit and Circular Notes issued. 
A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on application. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


Southampton-buildings, Chancery-lane. 


THE BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY S ANNUAL 
RECEIPTS EXCEED FOUR MILLIONS. 


OW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOB 
TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, with Immediate 
Possession, and no Rent to pay. Apply at the Office 
the BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 


OW.TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 
FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH, witkr 
Immediate Possession, either for Building or Gardening 
purposes. Apply at the Office of the BIRKBECK FREE 
HOLD LAND SOCIETY, 


A Pamphlet, with ull particulars, oo application. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


Southampton- buildings, Chancery-lano. 


SEASONABLE DELICACY. 


BROWN & POLSONS 
CORN FLOUR 


As Blanc-Mange, Custard, 
Baked Pudding, §c. 


WITH 


STEWED FRUIT 


OF ANY KIND, 


NIVERSITY HALL, GORDON- 
SQUARE, 

This Hall of Residence for Students of University 
College, London, will be re-opened in October. Professors 
- me cae will give advice and aid to Students in 

1e au, 


For rent of rooms, apply to the Principal, Professor 
Henry Moruey, or to Mr, Harry Brows, University 
College, Gower-street, W.C. 


MANCHESTER ‘NEW COLLEGE, 
ae UNIVERSITY HALL, 
GORDON-SQUARE, LONDON, 


_—_— , 


“The College adheres to, its original prinetple of freely 
imparting Theological knowledge, without insisting on the 
adoption of particular Theological doctFines,” 


PROGRAMME of LECTURES for the SESSION 
1882-§3. 


Principal—Rev. JAMES MARTINEAU, D.D., LL.D. 

Grounds and Methods of Ethical Theory, or Grounds and 
Truths of Religion ; according to the class that may be 
formed, Greek (Plato or Aristotle), 


Professor JAMES DRUMMOND, B.A., LL.D. 

Introduction to the Study of Theology. Gospels, Criti- 
cism, and Exegesis, History of Doctrines; (1) Intro- 
duction and Messianic Idea ; (2) Doctrine of the Logos, 
Philo’s Philosophy. Reading from Philo or a Grevk 
Father. 

Professor J, ESTLIN CARPENTER, M.A, 

Ecclesiastical History: (1) Types of Christian Thought 
and Life; (2) History of the Chureh in England, 
Hebrew. : 

Professor C. B, UPTON, B.A., B,Se. 

Junior Psychology and Logie (with reference to the 
requirements for graduation in the University of Lon- 
don). Senior Mental Philosophy. Ethical Philosophy : 
The Chief Theories Described and Examined. Read- 
ing from some philosophical writer. 

The College opens in October. 

These Lectures, or any of them, are’ open to Students 
of either sex, on payment of the usual fees, For par: 
ticulars apply to 

R. D. DARBISHIRE, Esq., B.A., 
26, George-strect, Manchester; or to 
Rey. H. ENFIELD DOWSON, B.A, 
Gee Cross, Manchester, 


I ptale BROW SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 
BOYS AND GIRLS, 
Principal, Mrs. CASE, 

Teachers for the Session 1882-83':—The Misses Casr 
and Miss E. F, Squire; J, G. Puass, B.A., Lond. (Classics 
and English) ; Jonny Briveas, M.A., Lond, (Mathematics) ; 
Mr. Arci, BatLantyye (History and Literature) ; a 
(French); Mr. Joun Gurry (Chemistry); Mr, W. H. Fisk 
(Drawing) ; Miss C. Squire, R.A.M. (Music); Mr. 
WINTERBOrTOM (Gymnastics) ; Miss Mary Biron (Dancing), 

The NEXT TERM begins SEPTEMBER 20, 


Heath Brow, Hampstead, London, 
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THE DECAY OF FAITH. 


In casually referring to the Westminster 
Review last week we spoke of the article it 
contains on the “Decay of Faith” as a 
“mournful” one. We propose now to follow 
the writer’s argument in this and a succeed- 
ing article, in order to indicate the fullacies 
which have, in our opinion, led to such a 
mournful conclusion. The subject presents 
itself in the paper in question under two 
naturally distinct heads ; the decay of super- 
naturalism with the consequent modification 
of religious opinion in the past, and the 
possible or probable decay of existing re- 
ligious beliefs in the future. Unlike Mr. 
HERBERT SPENCER, who sees in the elimin- 
ation of superstitious beliefs which come 
under the dominion of the intellect a fuller 
and. grander scope for the great central 
mystery of religion, our author infers from 
the decay ofthe former beliefs the ultimate 
destruction of the latter. The Westminster 
has always been distinguished by an 
advanced or sceptical tone, but it has rarely, 
if ever, lent itself toso rude an attempt at 
iconoclasm as it does in the present paper. 
The writer is passionate in his condemnation 
of the doctrine of immortality, which he 
calls “as baseless a phantasy as ever beguiled 
the human judgment.” It is a “pleasant 
dream,” but then life would be incomparably 
richer if men woke to a consciousness of 
their delusion. Now we frankly admit the 
physical and metaphysical difficulties which 
beset this great central doctrine of Theism ; 
to do otherwise would be to evidence our 
utter want of fitness to deal with the 
question. All we contend for is that when 
the whole subject is calmly and dispassion- 
ately discussed in the light of the physical 
and moral worlds there is a balance of 
evidence in its favour. But our author 


knows nothing of moral evidence ; he would 
reject it as merely subjective, and den 
to it all validity. He forgets, too, that the 
physical roots itself everywhere in the 
metaphysical, and that there is thus room 
for the moral and physical worlds to find a 
grand synthesis in nature. If we mistake 
not, he has cast aside the slavery of authority 
and tradition to substitute the bondage of 
the intellect. His mind, indeed, is in a 
ferment of revolt against the old beliefs ; an 
awakened intellect has destroyed their form, 
and the growth of spiritual insight has not 
as yet revealed their substance in a more 
modern guise. Hence he speaks with a 
recklessness and bitterness utterly unworthy 
of the great theme he has undertaken to dis- 
cuss. Had he possessed a spirit of philoso- 
phical candour he would have acted differ- 
ently. Those who have read Mr. MiL1’s 
calm and dispassionate discussion of this sub- 
ject, and happen to turn to our author’s 
pages will be struck with the difference. It 
is all very well to sneer at the doctrine of a 
future life when the intellest has attained 


= | its meridian brightness, and when prosperity 


scatters flowers over our path, and the 
sting of deep sorrow has never pierced our 
hearts. But what of the suffering and the 
sorrowing whose life is shrouded in darkness 
they did not create and cannot dispel? Be- 
liefs that resemble mere fair weather craft 
are not enough ; humanity outside the coterie 
of positive scientists or philosophers wants 
a faith that will stand the storm of sorrow 
in the voyage of life. And though the al- 
truistic tendency of the positive spirit is to 
be welcomed as a scientific rendering of a 
noble Christian doctrine, we contend that 
the spirit in question is inadequate as a stay 
for human life. It assumes the existence of 
an earthy paradise, and then turns round and 
says—see how perfect the present life is, and 
therefore how superfluous it is to look for 
another ! Alas for the dream of the “ positive 
spirit”! It is only necessary to look at the 
closing years of its chief apostle to see it 
vanish. If the life of ComrE was crushed by 
a sorrow ‘without hope” as he bent over 
the tomb of his dear departed friend in Pére 
La Chaise, what are we to expect from the 
mass of humanity ? 

Turning, however, to the earlier portion 
of the Westminster paper we are told that 
the process of decay in matters pertaining to 
faith and the supernatural has been a double 
one—“ the gradual and silent abandonment 
of forms of emotion or belief incompatible 
with the social tendencies and intellectual 
acquirements of recent years, and the attach- 
ing of new meanings to old doctrines and 
creeds, when that course could be adopted 
without too gross a violation of the rules of 
propriety and grammar.” This statement 
forms a sort of starting point in"our author's 
application of the historical method, and he 
goes on tosay that if, after tracing the social 
and intellectual influences under which these 
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determining conditions cotitinue apparently 


y | Operative, we may assume the continuous anid 


uniform modificAtion of religious belief in the 
future as in the past, and forecast the pro- 
bable ultimate fate and form of religion as a 
legitimate inference from these historical 
facts.” In otaer words, if it can be shown 
that the critical and scientific spirit which 
has already destroyed all belief in witches 
and demons, miracles and special revelations, 
be still operative, we may naturally infor 
that it will destroy all that remains of rel’. 
gious belief to-day, over and above what is 
sanctioned by Positivism as the religion of 
humanity. This we venture to condemn as 
a false inference from the historical data 
presented. Itis certainly not the inference 
Mr. SPENCER draws, in spite of his Agnos- 
ticism, as we have already intimated. His 
exact words on this subject are: “ Each 
higher religious creed rejecting those definite 
and simple interpretations of nature pre- 
viously given has become more religious by 
doing this. . And so religion has ever 
been approximating towards that complete 
recognition of this mystery (that traceable in 
the rudest fetishism) which is its goal... . 
Thus the consciousness of an inscrutable 
power manifested to us through all pheno- 
mena has been growing ever clearer, and 
must eventually be freed from its imperfec- 
tions.” And “ our great philosopher” adds, 
“ All accountable or natural facts are proved 
to be in their ultimate genesis unaccountable 
and supernatural, And so there arise two 
antithetical states of mind answering to the 
opposite sides of that existence about which 
we think. ... While our consciousness of 
nature under the one aspect constitutes 
science, our consciousness of it under the 
other aspect constitutes religion... . How 
truly its central position zs impregnable Re- 
ligion has never adequately realised.” This 
statement, though postulating no specific be- 
lief, leaves room for all the doctrines of a 
reverent Theism. 

Our author takes the fifteenth century as 
his historical starting point. “It exhibits,” 
he says, “the maximum development. of 
supernaturalism in modern times. This life 
which so interests the sympathies and absorbs 
the activities of the nineteenth century failed 
to satisfy the hopes and energies of our fore- 
fathers, who looked with the most intense 
longing towards the immortality awaiting 
humanity beyond the grave.” This may be 
true. Sfill there seems to have beena good 
deal of fighting, not for heavenly but for 
earthly crowns, and though the penny post 
and the telegraph, with numerous other pro- 
ducts of modern civilisation, did not exist in 
the Middle Ages, the people of those times 
seem to have enjoyed life fairly well, and to 
have instituted innumerable sports and_pas- 
times for that purpose. No doubt this frail 
tenement of clay, carefully tended by us, and 
in which our whole hopes are bound up, was 
viewed three centuries back as a clog upow 


narrations have been brought about, “ these | spiritual progress” and even as a “source of 
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contamination.” But these views were not 
universal, and much less did they prevent hu- 
man nature from exercising its beneficent 
sway over the minds of the masses. Besides, 
is it not a mere begging the whole question 
to say that “our whole hopes” are bound 
up in this frail tenement of clay forming the 
body ? Itis true there was no conception 
at that period “of regular sequence, order 
and law among natural phenomena and 
human history.” Hence the belief in devils, 
sorcerers, witchesand the like, in short, a gross 
form of supernaturalism which ignorance 
had called into existence, and which know- 
ledge has dispelled. The fact, therefore, 
that miracles, portents, and apparitions were 
of every day occurrence in the fifteenth cen- 
tury, and yet that nobody believes in them 
now, is not to the point, because they lay 
within the province of the iftte!lect, while the 
central and purified conception of spiritual 
religion wholly transcend its powers. 
Having shown how the resuscitaticn of 
many of the best literary productions of 
ancient Greece and Rome, and the high 
civilisation of the Moors in Spain, called the 
European intellect into play, our author goes 
on to indicate the special channels through 
which its energies have subsequently flown 
to the destruction of the preceding supersti- 
tion. First came new astronomical ideas 
from which “the conception of a personal 
Creator and Ruler of all things, if it increased 
in sublimity became also more difficult effec- 
tively to realise.” And thus “the sense of 
the near presence of a Father im heaven 
became dim and obscure,” while the opi- 
nions which were displaced “lay at the root 
of the whole conceptions of theology.” Yes, 
but theology is not religion. The doctrine of 
the Deity of Curist which was certainly 
rudely shaken by this means has only a very 
indirect relation to the central truths of re- 
ligion. To talk, too, of the near presence of 
a Father in heaven becoming dim and ob- 
scure in consequence of enlarged astronomi- 
cal conceptions is to show an utter want of 
power to discriminate between spiritual and 
material relationships. Then as to geology, 
“that science showed that the cosmic con- 
ception contained in the Book of Genesis was 
fundamentally erroneous. It placed the crea- 
tive period vastly further back in time. 
True, but the philosophical Theist does not 
consider time as an element in the life of the 
Deity, and much less does he confound re- 
ligion with the transient cosmic conceptions 
of the Hebrew race. Still “the sciences of 
astronomy and geology have had even less 
influence over the decline of supernatural 
beliefs than inquiries more intimately asso- 
ciated with human history.” Assuming the 
success of Mr. DARWIN in establishing the 
evolutionary theory, continues our author, 
“several very awkward questions crop up 
at what time did man come to have an im- 
mortal soul? Why should man have that 
inestimable privilege any more than other 
animal forms? Where is the line to be 
drawn at which the mere animal merges in 
the man?” The Theist’s answer to these 
queries is, that man does not possess, but is 
an immortal soul, and that the line between 
the animal and the man is drawn with the 
utmost definiteness in nature. When the 
inferior animals write history, build churches 
and create an ideal world of science and art 
then the comparison between them and man 
will be valid. But so long as they remain 
bound by the chain of necessity, and are no 
more than the play of natural forces make 
them, while man is a free co-worker with the 
eternal in modifying the world and shaping 
his own destiny, we see no reason to aban- 
don a doctrine which is based on that enor- 
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mous difference. Then, again, the rise and 
progress of the comparative sciences have 
also, we are told, exercised a very power- 
ful and unfayourable influence over all 
forms of supernatural belief. The result is 
the formation of a scheme of thought which 
shows “ that at a certain stage of barbarism 
a spiritual or supernatural conception of 
events and phenomena is universal, natural, 
and in its main features uniform and iden- 
tical.” But ‘after a certain stage of civilisa- 
tion is reached, the history of supernaturalism 
is one of silent yet certain decay,” since “the 
natural takes the place of the supernatural, 
the material excludes the spiritual.” This is 
true of the superstitious accretions of super- 
natural belief. When science gives light’ 
and leverage to the intellect, whatever comes 
under the dominion of the mind falls away. 
But though the verstand thus sweeps away 
the grosser forms of supernaturalism the ver- 
nunf with its mighty and unassailable idea- 
world remains. The dust from the conflict 
obscures this latter for a time, but the clouds 
soon roll away, and there is to be seen a 
“ supernatural natural,” as M. RENAN calls 
it. This is the law of change in the indi- 
vidual, and as he represents the species it 
must hold good for the race. Our author ad- 
mits that the old supernaturalism is “ univer- 
sal and natural” at a certain stage of bar- 
barism, but his vicious use of the historical 
method prevents his seeing with Max 
MULLER and others that a new and _ purified 
supernaturalism will become equally univer- 
saland natural at a certain stage of civilisa- 
tion, judging from the legitimate analogy of 
individual development. 


THE LATE REV. W. A. POPE, 
THE details given by us last week will have 
sufficiently acquainted our readers with the 
circumstances of Mr, Popr’s sudden and 
lamentable death. There is something 
peculiarly distressing when such an event 
takes places in the heyday of holiday enjoy- 
ment of the most innocent kind, when no 
indication is given, uo fear exists, no 
apprehension felt of any impending cata- 
strophe. The very buoyancy of spirit that 
possessed our poor friend after dwelling for 
months amidst the dreary monotonous sur- 
roundings of East London, and suddenly 
turned loose into the exquisite scenery of 
the Cumberland lakes and mountains, made 
“more exquisite still” by the genial 
hospitality of his host and intercourse with 
the kindred friends he had gathered together 
to spend a portion of their vacation leisure, 
all these things acted upon, and impelled 
an ardent impetuous nature into the very 
danger that proved so fatal and calamitous. 
Sickness and pain, loss and disappointment, 
the ordinary wear and tear and toils of 
human life often blunt and dull the feelings 
to that degree that§j death does not look 
wholly dreadful in its sure and steady 
approaches. Nay, death may often prove a 
welcome release where the strain of life has 
reached the verge of human endurance. 
It adds to the sadness in Mr. Popr’s case 
that he had well-earned his few weeks’ re- 
spite from the arduous duties to which he 
had devoted himself. For he had only quite 
recently organised and led a large party of 
his own people and their children to Epping 
Forest, promoted and heartily shared in 
their rich and unbroken enjoyment during a 
day of brilliant sunshine. In the mysterious 
providence of Gop, however, it was per- 
mitted that one such day, the last in his own 
life, should terminate in clouds and darkness, 
and become a day of deep gloom to his 
mourning family and friends. 
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The mere external biography of such a 
man as Mr. Popr has nothing in it of very 
wide spread interest, save for those who 
stood related to him more closely. In his 
case the interest is of a mental kind. His 
is the story of a gifted mind, true to itself, 
seeking and finding inner light from Him 
who is Light, and following its leadings to 
what he believed was everlasting truth, a 
rock upon which he could build as a sure 
foundation for his trust and hope. Of his 
family history not much is known, but it is 
evident he received an education of a better 
kind than ordinary by the positions he filled 
when he grew to manhood. He gaye all the 
evidences of a mind of more than common 
power, widened and mellowed by superior 
culture. He appears to have passed 
through many phases of religious belief, 
and was successively connected with the 
Established Church, the Congregationalists, 
and before his junction with Unitarians, with 
the Society of Friends. It was while in con- 
nection with this body, and acting as a 
teacher, and, indeed, as a kind of missionary 
amongst the employés of a large firm of 
manufacturers, worthy philanthropic mem- 
bers of that excellent body of Christians, 
that his growing divergence from their 
modern Evangelical views became manifest. 
This divergence led to a friendly separation 
between them, and an open avowal on his 
part of the views that he ever afterwards 
held as a Unitarian minister. Mr. Popr was 
essentially a truthful man, having the cour- 
age of his convictions ; these he followed, 
and was, we believe, to the last prepared to 
follow to his own worldly loss. Both in the 
north and east of Engiand he occupied Unit- 
arian pulpits, the last at Chelmsford, where, 
as missionary to the East Anglian Unitarian 
Association, he succeeded in founding what 
promises to be a prosperous little church, 
full of life and activity. It was from thence, 
some three years ago, that he came to fill the 
vacant post of domestic missionary at Spicer- 
street. Hiscredentials were on the whole supe- 
rior to those of any other candidate, and his 
marked culture and personal ability com- 
mended him to the committee. They would 
indeed have preferred, other things being 
equal, a younger man, especially one whose 
antecedents had been a preparation for a 
position that requires a variety of special 
qualifications. The ordinary religious minis- 


or twice a week, and now and then pays a 
somewhat semi-professional visit. It is 
optional with him to conduct a Sunday- 
school, or to give public lectures, or organise 
entertainments and excursions once or twice 
a year. The domestic missionary has to 
undertake all this systematically, and much 
more besides. His very title indicates that 
he must be a constant visitor, not to the 
homes of the well-to-do and the rich, but the 
poor and the working-classes. He is to seek 
them out, that he may be their friend, helper, 
comforter, and, if possible, their pastor, their 
guide to the highest and holiest life. He is 
also to take an interest in their secular well- 
being, and institute, promote and foster ways 
and means that may add to their well-being 
in this world. In St. Pavu’s words, 
in a more modern sense, he must be “ All 
things to all men,” and to children as well, 
Provision for, and the careful training of the 
young, are two most important elements in 
the work of the missionary. Again, he should 
possess some capacity for promoting what 
we venture to call the fine Art of Recreation ; 
to make and keep it pure and healthful, as 
at once an enjoyment and a social necessity, 
And to urge him on and sustain him in his 
‘manifold arduous duties he should be an 


ter can manage fairly well if he preaches once ~ 
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enthusiast—at once human, religious, and 
christian,—not simply taking to his work 
sa dry duty, nor as a mere means of 
gaining a livelihood. Mr. Pop had already 
given proof of his devotion to and love of 
truth, and his practical interest in the work- 
ing classes. He entered upon his labours 
with great earnestness, but amidst some 
serious discouragements. The Spicer-street 
Mission was not what it had been in former 
years ; there was in it an arrest of life. It 
needed quickening, and it needed the personal 
help the want of which had caused it to 
languish for some years. Still Mr. Pops 
had a fair share of this. The teachers 
remained faithful to their modest work, and 
did much to sustain the heart and hands of 
their new chief. Nevertheless, Mr. Popr’s 
sanguine temperament soon felt the diffi- 
culties he had to encounter, and he was 
the first to announce to his Committee 
his dissatisfaction with the little progress 
he was making. Indeed, frequent moods 
of depression caused him to look at matters 
in a much more gloomy light than facts 
warranted. There was a great deal of 
solid good being done both by himself 
and others, but not, as he conceived, in 
proportion to his efforts and expectations. 
Coming fresh from Chelmsford, where, in- 
deed, he continued to reside for a few months 
while carrying on the Mission work, the close 
air of the crowded dwellings he visited 
affected him keenly, and led him to propound 
views in his occasional monthly reports, no- 
tably in his last annual report, that certainly 
clash with our ideas of property and its 
rights, Such dwellings, and such rents as 
were exacted for them, ought not, he 
thought, to exist, and “Society ” was to blame 
accordingly. He wasalso at the outset of his 
career disposed to give over freely from his 
poors purse; but was taught caution and 
discrimination by one or two deceptions 
practised upon him. Latterly he brought 
special cases under the notice of the local 
organisations of charity. 


Mr. Pops was, we think, more successful 
as a popular lecturer than as a popular 
preacher. His special psychological studies 
rendered his mind somewhat rigid and his 
language too simply ethical to secure the 
continued sympathies of his hearers. His 
manner was, if possible, too solemn, his voice 
too sustained, and his words too emphatic 
for such an audience as he had constantly, to 
address. His discourses were, perhaps, too 
full of “strong meat for men,” and too 
little of “milk for babes.” The true thing 
we conceive for a Domestic Mission congre- 
gation is to reverse this order, and feed 
them chiefly with the “pure milk of the 
Word.” On the other hand, Mr. PoPE was 
always affirmative, he “ believed and there- 
fore spoke.” He rarely illustrated by anec- 
dote or otherwise. When he did, his dis- 
course was sure to interest and impress. But 
his deeply religious nature, his everspeaking 
from within, and his solemn earnestness 
impressed those who could follow him, and 
gave that bent to their minds which it was 
ever his aim to secure. Some of his congre- 
tion have borne warm testimony to the 
writer of Mr, Porr’s power in this respect. 
When he gave a popular lecture, often 
ilustrated by drawings made by himself, he 
always interested his audience. Here, as it 
were, the subjective and objective combined 
produced a happy effect. 


The Mission has lost in Mr. PoPE a man 
of considerable ability, deep earnestness of 
purpose and high aims, who was acquiring 
slowly but surely greater aptitude for his 
work, and who leaves behind him the sweet 
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savour of a good name, if not the copious 
fruits of marked success. Chal lis 4 


“NATURAL RELIGION.’—Y. 

In the preceding articles we have traced down 
in the form of a summary the argument used 
by the author of the book* under review, to 
prove that, apart from supernaturalism, there is 
not only a natural religion, but that this is the 
basis of all that is true and lasting in Chris- 
tianity itself. It only remains to refer very 
briefly to the two closing chapters on “ Religion 
and the State,” and “ Religion and the Church.” 
In the sketch of Natural Religion given by the 
author it would seem that there is little room 
left for the consideration of it in relation to 
either the State or the Church, seeing that, as 
defined by him, religion would appear to be so 
purely a personal matter. But this is not his 
view ; he bids us look beyond Christianity, and 
note the “social character,” and the “organising 
power” of religion in the varicus forms it has 
assumed, and asserts that history “shows us 
religion as the principal influence by which men 
are organised in the communities which after- 
wards ripen into states.” And with regard to 
Christianity itself,it is a mistake to represent it 
ag a set of philosophical or quasi-philosophical 
opinions, or as being a quiet spiritual influence 
wholly removed from the turmoil of public dis- 
turbances, and spreading invisibly from heart to 
heart. The province of religion is much more 
natural and political, much less personal than 
is commonly supposed: between the spirit of 
nationality and that of religion there is a close 
affinity, so close, that to the patriot his country 
becomes to him a religicn. “ Italy,” said Maz- 
zini, “is itself a religion.” And go itis with re- 
ligion, “whenever it works freely and mightily, 
either giving birth to and sustaining states, or 
else raising them up to a second life after their 
destruction.” There is in the contest between 
Church and State not so much a struggle 
between an embodied religion and a secular 
power, as one between an old and a new “yet 
undeveloped Church.” The link between Church 
and State ig nationality. But the idea of the 
nation is less wide than that of Humanity, and 
gives place to the idea of a Universal Nationality, 
and this, “like all nationalities, will require both 
a Stateand a Church.” What kind of Church 
will this be? Universal civilisation, says our 
author. 

Religion in the individual he has identified 
with culture; so religion in its public aspect 
is identical with civilisation. How is this civili- 
sation to be spread? By teaching the scientific 
spitit of observation and method which is the 
worship of God, “ whose ways are not as our 
ways, but whose law is eternal, and in the know- 
ledge of whom alone is solid well-being; ” by 
teaching humanity, the spirit of which is Chris- 
tianity, “supplemented by several other forms 
of the worship of Man which have grown up 
around it; ” and by teaching delight and confi- 
dence in nature, which “ enjoyment of the visible 
world is a fragment saved from the wreck of 
Paganism.” ‘There is a vast work for this mo- 
dern religion to do, thinks our author. He 
says :— 


“The children of modern civilisation are called 
to follow in the footsteps of Paul, of Gregory, of 
Boniface, of Xavier, Eliot and Livingstone ; but 
they must carry not merely Christianity in its 
narrow Clerical sense, but their whole mass of 
spiritual treasures to those who want them. Let 
us carry the true view of the universe, the true as- 
tronomy, the true chemistry and the true physio- 
logy to polytkeists still lapped in mythological 
dreams; let us carry progress and free-will to 
fatalist nations, and to nations cramped by the 
fetters of primitive custom; let us carry the old 
doctrine of a rational liberty into. the heart of 
oriental despotisms ; in doing all this—not, indeed, 
suddenly or fanatically, nor yet pharisaically, as if 
we ourselves had nothing to learn—we shall admit 
the outlying world into the great civilised commu- 
nity, into the modern City of God.” 


Upon this passage it occurs to us to remark 
that those who are imbued with the spirit of 
modern civilisation indicated by our author need 
not go so very far afield in their missionary zeal. 


* ‘Natural Religion.” By the Author of “ Hece 
TIomo.” London: Macmillan. 
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There is plenty of work for such labourers in 
this country without attacking Oriental despot- 
isms or fatalist nations. 

In order that modern civilisation may become 
missionary, it ought, in the opinion of our 
author, to embody itself in something of the 
nature of a church, not indeed a church like that 
of which the conception usually current is 
familiar to us, but ‘fa vast communion of all 
who are inspired by the culture and civilisation 
of the age,” as yet unconscious, a church whose 
clergy ‘would be subjected to no tests of 
opinion, but only to tests of character and 
competence,” and in which liberty of opinion 
would be the first condition of their efficieucy as 
teachers. Against the rotion of a church based 
upon dogmas, unless indeed it is merely a 
philosophical school, there are some pungent 
remarks, which ave well worth repeating here 
After exclaiming, “Imagine a state resting upon 
dogma!” he says :— 


“‘ Suppose we had formulated in -the sixteenth 
century the principles or beliefs which we supposed 
to lie at the basis of our national constitution. 
Suppose we had made a political creed. Perhaps 
the doctrine of divine right and the power of kings 
to cure disease, perhaps the whole legend of Brute 
and the derivation of our state from Troy would 
have appeared in this creed. Once formulated, it 
would have come to be regarded as the dogmatic 
basis upon which our society rested. Then in time 
criticism would have begun its work. Philosophy 
would have set aside divine right, science would 
have exploded the belief about the king’s evil, 
historical criticism would have shaken the tradi- 
tionary history, and each innovation would have 
been regarded as a blow dealt at the constitution 
of the country. At last it would have come to be 
generally thought that the constitution was under- 
mined, that it had been found unable to bear the 
light of modern science. Men would begin publicly 
to renounce it; officials would win great applause 
by resigning their posts from eonscientious doubts 
about the personality of King Arthur; and those 
who continued orthodox would declare that they felt 
more respect for such persons, much as they deplored 
their heresies, than they could feel for other officials 
who continued to receive the emoluments of the 
State, when it was suspected that they had al- 
together ceased to believe in the cure of the king’s 
evil, and when they explained away with the most 
shameless laxity the divine right of the sovereign. 
If any of this latter school, whom we may call the 
Broad State, should argue that the State was a 
practical institution, not a sect of people united by 
holding the same opinions, that it existed to save 
the country from invasion and houses from burglary, 
they would be regarded as impudent sophists. 
‘Was not the creed there? Were not all officials 
required to subscribe it? How, then, could it be 
affirmed that the State did not stand upon com- 
munity of opinion, upon dogma?’ And if any of 
these sophists were evidently not impudent, but 
well-meaning and high-minded, they would be re- 
garded as wanting in masculine firmness and the 
courage to face disagreeable truths. It would be 
generally agreed that the honest and manly course 
was to press the controversy firmly to a conclusion, 
to resist all attempts to confuse the issue, and to 
keep the public steadily to the fundamental points. 
Has the sovereign or has he not, a divine right ? 
Can he, or can he not, cure disease by his touch? 
Was the country, or was it not, colonised by fugitives 
from Troy? And if at last the public should come 
by general consent to decide these questions in the 
negative, then it would be felt that no weak senti- 
ment ought to be listened to, no idle gratitude to 
the constitution for having, perhaps, in past times 
saved the country from Spanish or French invasion ; 
that all such considerations ought sternly to be 
put aside as irrelevant; that as honest men we 
were bound to consider; not whether our constitu- 
tion was ugeful or interesting, or the like, but 
whether it was true, and if wecould not any longer 
say with our hands on our hearts that it was so, 
then, in the name of eternal truth, to renounce it 
and bid it farewell!” 


The Church that desires to be a living organ- 
ism and not a machine must get rid of the 
trammels of formularies and articles, but there 
is no need to destroy the existing church. 
Rather it wants to have a new life sent through 
it, the life of science and history. Why should 
not the Christian Church open itself to the 
modifications required by the age? Of all 


forms of religion, the Christian, more than any 


a 
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other, takes account of the claims of time, and, 
unless it has lost the secret, there is no reason 
why a great reform should not take place. 

We must, however, bring these articles to a 
close. We have tried to place before our readers 
the line of argument adopted by the author: it 
has not always been easy to do this, and if we 
have erred we claim to have done so without in- 
tention. It seems to us that in the numerous 
processes of revision to which the work has 
been subjected paragraphs have been inserted 
which have at times tended to destroy the 
logical flow of the argument. With the author’s 
object of reconciling, or at any rate trying to 
find a common basis for the teachings of Science, 
Art, and Religion, as it is usually conceived, 
there must be, in the minds of all who recognise 
the good in each, complete sympathy. We 
fear, however, that he expects too much con- 
cession from the professors of each party; cer- 
tainly it is scarcely to be expected that those 
who have hitherto maintained that Religion is 
supernatural will be content with the natural 
element in it alone, even when they may admit 
that such an element exists. They will not 
allow that his definition of religion suffices. 
That religion is worship, and the worship of an 
ideal something higher than the worshipper, is 
hardly likely to satisfy those who have hitherto 
regarded religion as involving a belief and a faith 
and a life in aecord with such belief and faith. 
But the question is not so much whether these 
persons will be satisfied,as whethe *, when all belief 
in the Supernatural has passedaway, there really 
is any religion, or any reason for it left. Now, 
we confess that our author has not made it 
quite clear to us whether he means by Super- 
naturalism simply the belief in what are or- 
dinarily called miracles, or the belief in a power 
outside nature, yet working through nature. 
Sometimes, as it appears to us, he usesit in one 
sense and sometimes in another. He admits 


‘ that the revelations of science are not satisfying, 


and that a supernatural religion supplementing 
a natural one may be not only precious, but 
indispensable; but he asks that it shall also be 
admitted that religion deals in the first instance 
with the known and the natural. When this 
has been done, he considers “ we may well begin 
to doubt whether the known and the natural can 
suffice for human life.” This doubt gives rise to 


numerous questions, which are not, as it seems|. . . 


to us, answered, except by Supernatural Reli- 
gion, anda belief in another life or existence. 
We stated in our first article that the author of 
this book has been called an Agnostic; we 
imagine that the account we have given of it 
will satisfy most fair minded persons that, how- 
ever unsatisfactory to them some of his conclu- 
sions may be, it is not as an Agnostic, or an 
admirer of that philosophy, that the author has 
addressed himself to the task of describing and 
recommending “ Natural Religion.” Wecannot 
suppose that the book will have anything like 
the widespread fame of its predecessor, but it is 
a book which is not to be set aside as of little 

ermanent value. On the contrary, it ig an 
honest attempt to grapple with a question which 
every day is coming more and more to the front, 
pressing for solution. That he has succeeded in 
solving it we do not say, but none the less do 
we welcome all such earnest endeavours to that 
end as is shown in the book we have been de- 
scribing. 


“THE THIRD DAY, HE ROSE FROM 
THE DEAD.” 

There are some who have rejected the notion 
of the immortality of the soul as a vain delu- 
sion and an idle fable, and some who are pur- 
sued with a sickly dread lest so dear a hope 
should prove nothing bit a fond dream. Pro- 
bably even in these days, when Agnosticism is 
fashionable, and Pessimism the religion which 
contends on no unequal terms with Ritualism 
and «stheticism, their numbers are not large. In 
any case, the following remarks are not addressed 
to them, but to those who retain a belief in 
immortality as an essential and fundamental 
element of their spiritual life. 

To those, then, who hold the doctrine of immor- 
tality it requires no proof to believe that Jesus 
rose from the dead, just as each of us will rise 
from the dead, as our forefathers rose from the 
dead, and as the generations before the Chris- 
tian era rose from the dead. In that sénse 
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nothing is demanded of our faith. But when 
we speak of Christ rising from the dead, we 
mean much more than this. We mean, in the 
language of the Prayer Book, that Jesus over- 
came death, and opened unto us the gate of 
everlasting life. We mean, in St. Paul’s words, 
that- Jesus hath abolished death, and hath 
brought life and immortality to light. And 
nasmuch as the first disciples of our Lord must 
have attained to this truth through the evidence 
of their senses, we mean that Jesus must have 
manifestly appeared to them after death. 

Some will say, “ No: Jesus did not bring im- 
mortality to light. It was known before his 
time. It was a conception familiar to the 
pagans. Throughout the Old Testament there 
are a great many daik hints of a belief in a 
life after death; and after the captivity, and the 
lessons taught in the captivity, the hints be- 
come clear, and rise to certainties.” 

But this account of the matter seems so pain- 
fully deficient, so perversely contrary to the 
lessons of history, as almost to incur the 
charge of wilful blindness. The Pagans did 
not recognise sin in the same light as the 
Jewish and Christian world looked upon it. 
Crime they understood; but what we think of 
as sin they regarded as error, or weakness. 
Consequently their conceptions of retribution 
and lite after death were entirely different 
from those of Christendom. Virgil, in a well- 
known and beautiful passage, rises to a high 
ideal, but his remarks are scanty and unformed, 


and his atmosphere chill. Cicero expresses the 
noblest aspirations in most touching and 
eloquent language, but he never dares reach 
higher than a hope. “Post mortem quidem 
sensus aut optandus aut nullus est.” And 
again:—‘ Quod si in hoc erro, quod animos 
hominum immortales esse eredam, lubenter 
erro; nec mihi hune errorem quo delector, 
dum vivo extorqueri volo.” And ag for the 
Jews, one of their latest writings before Christ 
expresses in one passage (though it is contrary 
to the general tenour of the book, and evidently 
copied from the Psalms) an absolute denial of 
immortality :—* Who shall praise the most High 
in the grave, instead of them which live and 
give thanks? Thanksgiving perisheth from 
the dead as from one that is not: the living 
and sound in heart shall praise the Lord. 
For the son of man is not immortal. . . 
All men are but earth and ashes.” More- 
over, the secret of the success of the early 
Christians was their intense belief, and the 
belief they imparted to others, that they 


had the key of heaven and hell. Many other 
causes co-operated, but Christian authority 
would never have seated itself on the throne 
of the Caesars and wielded its sceptre in the 
eyes of the whole world in a short three cen- 
turies had not the world believed in its posses- 
sion of the gift of everlasting life and death. It 
cannot, therefore, be airily questioned by any 
reader of history that “Jesus brought life and 
immortality to light.” 
Some again will say :—“ It is no straining of 
metaphor to grant that Jesus brought life and 
immortality to light, but it does not follow, nor 
is it credible, that he appeared to hig disciples 
after death. This is a later myth, variously 


related with extravagant details by the Evange- 
lists. It does not stand on the sober basis of 
the rest of the narration. It is to be coupled 
with the myths which gathered round the sup- 
posed miraculous conception of Jesus. The 
object to be served—to convince the gainsayers 
—is manifest. But Jesus could no more show 
himself after his death to his disciples than we 
could to our nearest and dearest friends.” 

To this the answer has been fairly returned, 
that the credulity of scepticism is sometimes as 
great as the credulity of the grossest super- 
stition. Wor every effect there must bea cause; 
for a great, a universal, an abiding effect, rapidly 
extending over the whole known world, chang- 
ing the polity of states and transforming the 
social habits of men, sharply dividing the his- 
tory of the world into two parts, there must be 
a corresponding and adequate cause. If the 
above objection holds good, such a cause is not 
to be found, or at least has never yet been 
stated. To most thoughtful students il has 
seemed to be beyond all doubt, that to deny 
that the apostles and disciples of our Lord were 
as absolutely certain that they saw and tonched 
and held converse with Jesus after his death ag 
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they were of their own bodily existence, is to 
leave the great facts of Christianity without 
any worthy explanation. It might be a suf. 
ficent explanation for a mere moral teacher or 
a teacher of righteousness. Not so for a suc: 
cessful founder of religion whose bequest to the 
world was his own personality and his abiding 
presence. 

“ Are we, then, to believe that after three days 
the dead Jesus rose with his body from the 
grave: that his material body passed through 
closed doors, that he actually eat with the dis- 
ciples, and that they touched his actual body ; 
and that, finally, after many days his corporeal 
frame ascended with him up to heaven ? Sooner 
than believe this, we would prefer to leave the 
difficulty unsolved.” 

To the writer it appears that these objections 
are entirely valid. It is perhaps worth while to 
give a few reasons very briefly out of many, con- 
fining the attention to the material ascension. 
In the first place, it is a question of testimony 
against the ordinary laws of nature whether a 
body heavier than the air should rise through 
the air without any mechanical aid, and in this 
case we prefer to abide by the known facts of 
the laws of nature. Next, we know that flesh 
and blood cannot inherit the kingdom of God, 
nor corruption incorruption. St. Paul himself 
would have refused to admit the words-of the 
Latin Creed reswrrectio commis, or of “The 
Apostles’ Creed,” as assented to by so many of 
us in the Baptismal Service—* the Resurrection 
of the flesh.” And lastly, heaven is not a place 
to which a material body can ascend. We know 
that heaven is a state or condition of spiritual 
existence, and that the kingdom of heaven is 
within us. The notion of a heaven “above” 
us, beyond the firmament (crepéoua), agreed 
well enough with the astronony (and therefore 
poetic feeling) of the time in which the earth 
was flat and the stars were punched into the 
solid sky, but is not so well suited to our present 
notions of a small nucleus of matter rolling a 
very subordinate and limited course through in- 
finite space. For these and many other reasons 
we altogether decline to believe that the body 
of Jesus rose after death, or “ascended ” in any 
way from the surface of the earth. We do not 
doubt that the body of our Lord mixed with 
common earth and was dissipated into its ele- 
mental gases in common with all other organic 
substances when what is called death comes, 
and dissolution takes place. 

“But if all this be acknowledged, what is left 
of any value? Taking it for granted that the 
apostles and disciples of our Lord did not in- 
tend to deceive (an hypothesis that need not be 
seriously discussed), it remains that the appear- 
ances of Jesus, which they firmly believed they 
saw, were delusive visions and fantastic phan- 
toms of the imagination. They were in a dis- 
tempered condition.” 


Yes; it may be freely granted that they were 
in a distempered condition ! They were intoxi- 
cated with the wine of enthusiasm. “These 
men are full of new wine,” said the wondering 
multitude, and they spoke truly; but St. Peter 
told them of the vine whence the wine was 
trodden, the favourite symbol of the new faith. 
The fact is that the apostles saw realities 
whereas the world sees shows. Their hearts 
projected before them images of the unseen, 
whereas the multitude only perceived that a 
cowslip was.a cowslip. 


Like the baseless fabric of a vision. 

The cloud-capp’d towers, the gorgeous palaces, 
The solemn temples, the great globe itself, 
Yea, all which it inherit, shall dissolve 
And... . leave not a rack behind. 


Their minds were in what Dr. Carpenter calls 
a state of “expectant attention.” ‘The writer 
himself does not doubt that the physical condi- 
tion of their retina was correspondent to that 
which holds when the eye perceives an objective 
reality ; the retina and"the brain were in accord, 
and duly informed each other. These men 
were in a state of nervous exaltation, and 
spiritual facts assumed visual shapes. Jesus 
was dead, but he had promised to return to 
them, and to be with them always. The 
grave could not hold the promises of God. 
Death is only of the body. Death is but the 
portal of life. They did not perceive this at 
once. They were stunned. But on the “third 
day” they recovered. That which is—the pre- 


s 
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gence of Jesus—was with them. Their spirits 
were in communion with his spirit, and they 
cried out in the warmth of the new revelation, 
“T have seen the Lord.” And thus Jesus be- 
came the first-fruits of the dead. 

The distinction here attempted to be laid 
down may be subtle, but it is not fantastic. 
The spiritual presence of Jesus was a reality. 
But no one can see a spirit. No material ob- 
ject was before their eyes, and yet they gave ex- 
pression to a truth accordant with physiological 
facts when they said they “saw” Jesus. It 
will be observed that most of the occasions 
when they saw the Lord were occasions of great 
exaltation and expectancy of spirit; at the 
tomb, on the day of Ascension, on the day of 
Pentecost, when Stephen, looking up steadfastly 
into heaven, saw the glory of God, and the Son 
of Man standing on the right hand of God. 
Surely it will be allowed that in all these cases 
the Apostles were not deceived, but saw realities. 
They also saw angels and the bodies of saints 
that had fallen asleep——manifest visions. But 
what perhaps will be felt most convincing is 
that St. Paul, deeply exercised in spirit and 
moved by the vision of Stephen at his martyr- 
dom, saw (with his companions) a great light 
from heaven and heard (alone) the voice of 
Jesus speaking to him. This led to his con- 
version. How uatural is all this! The con- 
nection of some actual phenomenon with the 
voice of conscience, and conviction sounded in 
his ears as the accusing voice of Jesus. The 
voice of conscience was real. The presence of 
Jesus was real. The spiritual converse of Jesus 
was real. The actual] waves of air caused by a 
voice speaking were non-existent, but that (to 
us who acknowledge the spiritual facts) is only 
physiologically of interest or importance. Con- 
sequently, St. Paul asserts without a trace of 
doubt, and without contradiction from the other 
Apostles, that Jesus was seen of him also last 
of all the Apostles. The objective and subjec- 
tive phenomena were one. 

We are told that Jesus rose from the dead on 
“ the third day,” that is, of course, an unimpor- 
tant detail in the history, and may or may not 
be exact. The probabilities are that it loosely 
expresses a longer or shorter interval of time, 


not very definitely marked, as is not uncommon 
in the expression “ many days,” in the Old Tes- 
tament. As seven is the sacred number, so three 
is the natural number, and it was very likely 
chosen because of Hosea’s prophecy, “In the 
third day he will raise us up.’ But, in any case, 
this is not a matter worth dwelling on. The 
essential matter we have been considering—the 
spiritual factor on which depends the salvation 
of the world, is to know and believe that the Son 
of God rose from the dead, ascended into heaven, 
sits onthe right hand of God, and will come 
from thence to judge the world. The conclusion 
wearriveat is, that Jesus brought lifeand immor- 
tality to light, and that not till after his death 
could we be fully assured of the truth of the 
saying—‘Mors Junua Vitae.” Jal OF 


MR. MOZLEY’S CONFESSIONS AND 
’ CONCESSIONS. 


In our lengthened review of the very interest- 
ing “ Reminiscences of the Oxford Movement,” 
by the Rev. T. Mozley, late Fellow of Oriel, and 
brother-in-law of Cardinal Newman, we alluded 
to some remarkable chapters in the second vo- 
lume expressing his doubts and difficulties re- 
specting what are usually regarded as “the 
cardinal verities of the Christian faith.’ It 
will be interesting and instructive to bring to- 
gether some of the more prominent passages in 
these chapters, leaving them to produce their 
own impression, without comment on our part. 

A chapter on “The Trinity, opens with the 
following’ sentences :— 


“ The doctrine of Transubstantiation, it has al- 
ways to be borne in mind, has ever been insepar- 
ably associated with that of the Trinity. The 
Church of the Middle Ages spoke as awfally and as 
definitely of the consecrated bread as of the Son, 
and of the Holy Spirit. The same controversy, and 
the same arguments, the same play of words, it may 
be said, touched the altar in our midst, and the 


again entered on this great question with an ever- 
increasing wish to see the Church contenting her- 
self as much as possible with the very words of 
Scripture, and stopping short of definitions in 
matter beyond human comprehension. Jesus 
Christ is the Son of Man and the Son of God. Why 
are we not content with titles so endearing, so ele- 
vating? Yet people are not content. Even the 
expression ‘God the Son’ is not the same thing 
as the ‘Son of God.’ What warrant is there for 
set prayers and hymns addressed to the Son simply 
as God, frequently without even a reference to the 
Father? Iknow that many Christians have been 
tortured in childhood, haunted through life, and 
pursued*to old age with such questions as how 
could the Babe in Mary’s arms be carrying on the 
work of the Universe—nay of an Infinity beyond 
our Universe—entering into the hearts of all men, 
into the nature of all living things, and into the 
secrets of this solid globe ? ” 


Mr. Mozley confesses that while attempting 
more than fifty years ago with a dear friend 
to talk down his doubts, on the theory that 
they were bound to accept the authority of the 
Church, he was fixing a deep disquiet in his 
own mind, which, he adds, remained, and indeed 
still remains, all the more because he had never 
seriously addressed himself to its removal :— 


‘““A thousand times I have wished and then 
resolved never again to let myself be plagued with 
the wish that the word ‘ person’ could be banished 
from our Symbols and Formularies. I shall shock 
many of my readers when I say that the word has 
often suggested to me that the evil being who has 
certainly much to do in the affairs of the Church 
has intruded this word as the most effectual 
difficulty language and thought could supply to the 
simple and proper reception of divine truths. We 
should set down any one as either a madman or a 
very vulgar jester who should address either 
Father, Son or Spirit by the name of person, or 
should so refer to Him. I can only hope that 
Heaven in good time will send us some simple 
intelligible form, saving the Divine agency of 
Father, Son and Spirit, and the Divine Unity also. 
Again I ask, with all humbleness, where the idea of 
Threeness is expressed in the New Testament with 
a doctrinal sense and force? Where is the Triune 
God held up to be worshipped, loved and obeyed ? 
Where is He preached and proclaimed in that 
threefold character? We read, ‘God is one,’ as, 
too, ‘I and the Father are one;’ but nowhere do 
we read that Three are one, unless it be in a text 
long since known to be interpolated. Nowhere in 
scripture is there the idea of numerical virtue or 
mystic number. The number ‘Seven’ indeed is 
often found invested with sacredness, such as in its 
application to the division of time, and the gifts of 
the Spirit ; but that is very different from the in- 
troduction of number as an attribute into the 
Supreme Object of worship, To me the whole 
matter is most painful and perplexing, and I should 
not even speak as I now do, did not I feel on the 
threshold of the grave, soon to appear before the 
throne of all truth.” 


Premising that he has “ no wish to be thought 
a single step on the way to Arianism,” although, 
as a matter of fact, he is very far gone in that 
directicn, the learned writer speaks of the 
Apostles’ and Nicene Creeds as follows :— 


‘In neither of these creeds, and certainly not in 
Scripture, do we find the expression ‘ God the Son, 
or ‘God the Holy Ghost.? Whenever I pronounce 
the name of God simply and first, I mean God the 
Father, and I cannot help meaning that if I am 
meaning anything. When, therefore, I immediately 
add ‘the Son,’ or ‘ the Holy Ghost,’ I am conscious 
of a departure from the sense I opened my mouth 
with, ‘he first invocation, namely, that to ‘God 
the Father,’ is to me intelligible and clear, for the 
words bear finite sense with infinite enlargement. 
But as the words stand, and in the order in which 
they stand, the other invocations are not to me in- 
telligible. When I pronounce them I feel in a 
momentary maze, as ifa dizziness had. come on me, 
or as if I had slipped and were twisted round. I 
have had to execute a performance, and I have 
always done it ill.” 


Yet after these frank confessions this vener- 
able clergyman, speaking as “on the threshold 
of the grave,’ concludes his chapter on the 


throne in the Heaven of Heavens. . . Always 
wishing to believe as much as was believed by the 
best and most faithful Christian, yet always 
exercising a reason of my own, I have again and 


Trinity in the following cynical and thoroughly 
sceptical language :— 

“T use the words ‘God the Son’ and ‘ God the 
Holy Ghost’ both in publi¢ and in private, I have 


used them in private the very day I write this. I 
should not hesitate to perform the Marriage Service, 
though the words are there, the Church of England 
having taken that opportunity of inculcating its very 
‘highest ;’ that is, its most unintelligible doctrine. 
I have continually, up to the present time, used the 
Catechism for children, though I must say that if 
the question ‘ What dost thou chiefly learn in these 
articles of thy Belief’ could be put for the first time 
to the entire Anglo-Saxon race, I feel quite sure 
that not one of them, young or old, would return 
the second and third answers (expressing belief in 
“God the Son’ and ‘God the Holy Ghost’), or 
answers even like unto them. Religious 
people are habituated to be random in their expres- 
sions. ‘They speak in unknown tongues for others 
to interpret if they can.” 


On the Thirty-nine Articles and the Catechism 
Mr. Mozley is equally outspoken :— 

“T cannot remember the time when I liked the 
Thirty-nine Articles, or thought them anything else 
than articles of peace, and worth about as much as 
articles of peace generally are. I do not think that 
anybody does like the Thirty-nine Articles.” 

* T could never understand why the Almighty is 
said to be ‘ without passions,’ In the Bible he is 
described as loving and hating ; as being jealous and 
indignant, and admiring his own works. Church of 
England writers tell us that these words mean no- 
thing.” 

“The Seventeenth Article I always regarded as @ 
piece of rigmarole, and nothing more.” 

‘« Speaking generally of the Articles of the Cate- 
chism, and of large portions of the Prayer Book, I 
used to suspect them the work of men without 
knowledge of human nature, without bowels of com- 
passion, working for promotion and getting aten 

“ The Church Catechism has been the sorest trial 
of my long life, From youth to age it is the wheel 
on which I have been racked and tortured. To me 
it isa millstone tied to the neck of the Church of 
England. ... Any Christian might repeat with 
advantage every day of his life the explanation of * 
his duty to God and to his neighbour, All the rest 
seems to mea vulgar attempt to reduce the Gospel 
to portable and negotiable form. It cannot be the 
natural instinct of any true pastor to make such a 
string of abstractions the basis of a child’s religious 
education. I could not help liking Charles Kingsley, 
and greatly admiring most of his works; but I will 
confess I never quite felt the same respect for his 
moral qualities affer I heard him preach at Whites 
hall a most fulsome eulogy of the Church Catechism 
as the best possible basis of Christian teaching.” 


On the question of the inspiration of Serip- 
ture Mr. Mozley at an early period of his in- 
quiries repeated'y found himself “ in hopeless 
chronological and historical difficulties,” aud he 
was more startled than comforted when R. Wil- 
berforce, brother of the Bishop, once said he did 
not believe in literal inspiration. 

The Apostles’ Creed he thought he under- 
stood, “not so the interpretations.” The dog- 
matic statements even from childhood lay on 
the surface of his mind, neither accepted nor 
rejected, neither understood nor questioned, 
“‘ag precious yet antiquated and cumber- 
some heirlooms or family relics, things kept 
because people cannot make up their minds to 
throw them away.” 

As for the Athanasian Creed, our author can 
hardly describe the chaotic medley of notions 
and sensations that document always raised in 
him to a very late date :— 


“TJ used to be seriously distressed, indeed, de- 
pressed, at the sad but inevitable fate of the many 
myriads of poor creatures who for want of natural 
capacity-or educational advantages would never be 
able to understand and accept that Creed, and who 
would therefore be burnt alive to all eternity. Could 
I say that I understood it myself? Reverence long 
prevented me from saying anything about the 
Greed, but the less I said the more [ felt. The 
notion of an eternal and hideous punishment, not 
not for one’s own sins alone, but for the misfortune 


of being descended from Adam, lay for at least 
half my life as an incubus on my soul. To say 
that I quite believed it would be too much, but I 
could not quite disbelieve it. I was asleep, and it 
was a dream. I could no more argue against it 
than I could argue against a toothache. I might 
reason and talk, but there it was still, As to the 
Articles of the Creed itself, I never reconsidered them 
without a fresh sense of difficulty. The sonship of 
Jesus Christ appears most strongly, definitely, and 
tenderly on the very face of the Gospel, and, in- 
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deed, the whole of the New Testament. Not to 
speak now of the other Creeds, that Sonship be- 
comes merely titular in the Athanasian Creed, . . 
Again, I could not see the propriety of the 
parallel between the union of the body and soul 
in man, and the union of God and man in Christ. 
I once mentioned my difficulty to Newman, and he 
made some remark on the point. As far as my 
memory can recall, it was that some one had very 
early made the clause a loophole for the intrusion of 
heresy.” 


As a rural clergyman, he tells us, he con- 
tinually craved for lighter, more attractive, and 
more varied services :— 


“*T will own that I still think many of the prayers 
and other forms incurably wordy and tedious. Any 
man who, in private life, persisted in using two 
words for one, and in repeating himself continually, 
would be avoided as a nuisance and thought an 
empty-headed, cold-hearted man. On what ground 
can stupidities intolerable to man be thought the 
language fittest for the presence of God.” 

‘““No Anglican layman or divine was ever so 
wildly enthusiastic for his Church as to set it 
up as a model for general imitation. The men 
who composed the English ritual cannot possibly 
have had the least inkling of the future of the 
British Empire. Even the double-minded son of 
Beor, even the Pagan sibyls, priests, and poets, 
had more of the prophet in them. When ‘its 
peculiar form of the gospel’ is offered to the 
heathen world, it is humiliating to feel that the 
vast majority of its fellow-citizens at home will 
have nothing to do with it, and abominate it 
from one quarter or another of the theological 
compass.” | 


These are remarkable concessions and confes- 
sions, and may be compared with very similar 
statements from a very different point of view 
by Mr. H. W. Beecher, of which we have given 
some account on another page. 


We are informed by the Astronomer Royal at 
Greenwich that a new minor planet was discovered 
by M. Paul Henry at the Paris Observatory, on 
August 12, in twelve hours Right Ascension, twenty- 
two hours one minute declination, South, 13 degrees 
35 minutes. It had a small motion towards the 
south, and its magnitude was twelve and a half, 


Monument to Arnoup or BrescrA.—On Mon- 
day with great circumstance of state and amid 
much popular enthusiasm a statue was unveiled at 
Brescia of Friar Arnold, the great precursor of the 
Reformation, who was burned in Rome in 1154. 
The Ministry was represented by Signori Zanardelli, 
Bacéarini, Baccelli, and Magliani; and deputations 
were there from the senate, the Roman Municipality, 
and many other public bodies. Some three hundred 
workmen’s associations, with a glittering array of 
banners, testified to the interest taken in the pro- 
ceedings by the operatives of the town and province, 
At eleven the Syndic unveiled the statue, which 
represents Arnold in the act of preaching, and a 
prolonged burst of applause betokened its apprecia- 
ation by the assembled throng. The Syndie then 
delivered a speech thanking the Minister, Signor 
Zanardelli, as King Humbert’s representative, for 
haveing come to do homage to the great thinker and 
agitator, who dealt the first blow to the power of the 
Popes and ushered in the Reformation. After 
several other speeches, Signor Zanardelli, himself a 
native of Brescia, referred to the partso readily 
taken by Rome and Milanin the erection of this 
monument to Arnold of Brescia. He said this 
was an Italian festival, a day of rejoicing for 
all Italy redeemed from the power of the Vatican. 
Arnold’s monument would be to all Italians a shrine 
instilling love of liberty and civil virtue. 


Erps’s Cocoa.—Grartsrub AND Comrortina. --“ By a tho- 
rough knowledge of the natural laws which govern the 
Operations of digestion and nutrition, and bya careful 
application of the fine properties of well-selected cocoa, 
Mr. Epps bas provided our breakfast tables with a deli- 
cately-flavoured beverage which may save us many heavy 
doctors’ bills. It is by the judicious use of such articles 
of diet that a constitution may be gradually built up unti. 
strong enough to resist every tendency to disease. Hun- 
dreds of subtle maladies are floating around us ready to 
attack wherever there isa weak point. We may escape 
many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well fortified with 
pure blood and a properly nourished frame.”—Civil Ser- 
vice Gazette.—Made simply with boiling water or milk 
Sold only in Packets labelled—“James Eprs & Co 
Homeopathic Chemists, London.” 
Chocolate Essence for afternoon use, 


Open Council, 


DECAYING CONGREGATIONS. 

The Unitarians are unfortunate in that while 
the total number of their congregations is by 
no means large, the proportion of decaying ones 
is very considerable. It would be useful if an 
inquiry were made into the circumstances of 
these ailing and failing bodies, so that—their 
exact symptoms being known — appropriate 
remedies might be suggested. In some cases 
ministers and flocks repose upon little endow- 
ments, which operate as poppy pillows and 
soothe them into slumber. If by chance a som- 
nolent minister should depart, and a wakeful 
one take his place, the elders usually object to 
his disturbing the dead calm which they have 
found comfortable, and he can thus do nothing 
to act upon families outside the little clique. 
There are congregations consisting chiefly of 
elderly people, with few young ones in their 
train, and insisting upon the services being 
conducted exactly as they were before modern 
criticism, science, and historical research had 
materially altered opinions about inspiration, 
the authority of the Bible, the probability of 
miracles, and the nature of the Divine govern- 
ment of the universe. Adhesion to the old 
plans does not attract new comers, and they 
take so little hold of the young people that 
marriages, more often than not, carry them off 
to the Church or some other orthodox body. 

Cases frequently occur in which the energy 
of a minister ig damped by forcing upon him 
the Ten Services, or some other wearisome and 
semi-orthodox liturgical compilation, and by 
leaving him no choice of hymns but from col- 
lections remarkably free from anything that can 
becalled poetry, and formed upon Dr. Martineau’s 
principle of excluding matter from other than 
professedly Christian sources. Through these 
limitations little is provided for the gratification 
of taste or idealism, and next to nothing for 
moral aspiration. 

The right place of the Bible in a progressive 
service is a question practically shirked by the 
decaying congregations, and under this term 


should be included those which, though fairly well | 


off to-day, have a poor look out upon to-morrow, 
as they receive no recruits to fill the inevitable 
gaps resulting from deaths, removals and other 
causes. Ministers in various parts of the 
country complain that congregations require 
the accustomed first and second lessons to be 
given in the old-fashioned way, and that rein- 
forcing the best teachings of the Bible by read- 
ings from other books is not permitted. A 
retired minister, of considerable experience, re- 
lates that he found it extremely difficult to make 
biblical selections to the extent required for two 
services each Sunday upon this plan. Solemnly 
reading passages with accounts of miracles he 
did not believe, or verses expressing the ferocity 
of old Hebrew warriors, without a word of re- 
probation or explanation, he felt was not con- 
sistent with a clear conscience, nor instructive 
to the congregation. 

A Liberal Unitarian desires a service to be 
distinctly religious, and thus differing from that 
which satisfies the Secularist, but he wishes it 
to be a means of culture, and, like the Secu- 
Jarist’s ideal, positively connected with duty 
and progress. Hor the Orthodox, the one thing 
needful is to set forth the mythological scheme 
of salvation, and get it accepted. The Church 
Liturgy, admirable as a piece of literary work, 
makes the worshipper approach the Deity of 
the system ag an Oriental goes to the Court of 
his Sovereign to ask a favour. Abundant pro- 
fessions of vileness on the part of the applicant, 
great compliments to the potentate, and enough 
iteration to obtain his gracious assent. A loftier 
conception of the Deity makes all this re- 
pulsive, and exalts prayer as the soul’s aspi- 
ration to the Highest and the Best. he 
prayers of the Church Liturgy and of its 
imitations cannot be said, on the whole, to have 
this character, whatever may be the value of 
their best passages. The orthodox evangelical 
conception of religion severs it from culture; 
“believing the Bible true” is, according to its 
teachings, all the human soul requires, and it 
is of far more importance to be sure the whale 


Also makers of Epps’s | SWallowed Jonah than to imbibe the spirit of 


the finest secular literature. 


Quite opposite to this the religious reformer 
sees and feels the importance of associating the 
highest attainable culture with religion. Science, 
art, and literature culminate in his religion, 
and its amplest development requires their aid. 
A service which has only pbs We: jingle in 
its hymns, tiresome tunes, deprecation in its 
prayers, and no literary culture in its lessons 
and sermons, cannot attract earnest minds out 
of other sects, or out of that huge limbo of in- 
difference in which so many sink. But it will 
be said no Unitarian chapel provides services 
bad enough to deserve this description. Per- 
haps not, in its fulness of desolation, but the 
decaying congregations would be found to ex- 
hibit some at least of the faults specified in a 
greater or less degree; and that they do so ig 
often the fault of conservative members rather 
than of the unfortunate minister they sit upon 
and depress. They are intolerant of new ways, 
and are content with the placid respectability of 
a routine performance that excites no intellect, 
and rouses no heart. 

In the superstition of holy buildings the 
Conservative Unitarian is much narrower than 
the Baptist, the Independent, or the Scotch 
Presbyterian. There may be no room in his 
locality available for purposes of public utility 
and enlightenment, but he is quite content to 
let them suffer. His chapel must be shut all 
the week, and its walls never permitted to vi- 
brate to the sounds of anything secular— 
nothing in literature or science attaining to the 
peculiar sort of sanctity to which the unfor- 
tunate building is exclusively dedicated. 

As a rule, young people joining, or belonging 
to, a decaying Unitarian Congregation get 
nothing for their trouble but mental short 
commons upon dry crusts of theology. Is it 
wonderful that the places fail, and the body that 
will not grow visibly declines ? 

A model Unitarian church should provide 
services up to the best thought and aspiration 
of the age. Without change there is no pro- 
gress, and congregations determined to anchor 
themselves fast to what suited their great- 
grandmothers may see the world go on while 
they repose, but will no more contribute to its 
motion than a snail on a fly-wheel, and at the 
end of each revolution they will be where they 
were before. Lire 1s Morton, 


Sarrron WatpEn.—The 171st anniversary of the 
General Baptist Congregation was held on Aug. 6, 
when two sermons were preached, in the morning 
by the Rev. J. A. Brinkworth, and in the evening by 
Mr. Joseph Clark, Evangelist, from Mr. Spurgeon’s 
Tabernacle, London. The evening’s discourse was 
an earnest and practical one, impressively delivered, 
and heard with marked attention by a large congre- 
gation, In the afternoon the sixty-sevond anniver- 
sary of the Sunday-school was commemorated, 
the sermon being delivered by Mr. A. J. Marchant, 
of Hast Surrey Grove Chapel, Peckham, whose 
address was singularly appropriate to the occasion, 
Special hymns were sung by the scholars both after- 
noon and evening. 

Tue Anti-JEwisH CRUSADE In GERMANY,—The 
anti-Semitic agitation, which appeared to have 
somewhat subsided recently, has, says the Berlin 
correspondent of the Chronicle, again broken out, 
in view of the approaching general election for the 
Prussian Landtag. As a measure of prudence it is 
understood that the Progressists will not bring 
forward any Jew as candidate in Berlin, but the 
anti-Jewish leaders affect to believe that Progressists 
of all sorts are alike in this matter, the Christians 
being mere “ valets” to the Jews. This last choice 
phrase we owe to Dr. Heinrici, whose popularity 
does not seem to have diminished. This ‘* Germano- 
maniac,” as he is called, holds forth weekly amid 
the enthusiastic plaudits of a. crowd numbering up- 
wards of 3,000 assembled in a public-house saloon, 
demonstrating to his clear-headed and unprejudiced 
audience that there can be neither national dignity 
nor economic, artistic, nor literary prosperity in 
Germany so long as the Jews are tolerated, The 
famous Pastor Sticker has also returned to the 
capital, and announces that he will immediately 
resume his sermons on the same subjec!- These 
addresses are delivered at the meetings of the 
Workmen’s Christian-Socialistic Association. 

Tue Literary World states that the Congress has* 
again postponed action with regard to the proposed 
new building for the National Library at Washing- 
ton, 
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Occasional ANotes. 


Mr. H. Ricuarp, M.P., in his recent speech 
on the Egyptian crisis, relates the origin of 
the phrase “ Peace-at-any-price party,” on the 
authority of Sir C. Dilke. He says that “so 
far as he knows, it was first used by Friedrich 
yon Gentz, the celebrated German political 
writer, and one of the secretaries of the Congress 
at Vienna, who, in 1815, applied it contemptu- 
ously to Lord Castlereagh and the Duke of 
Wellington a few months before the battle of 
Waterloo. It has been applied with the same 
want of discrimination ever since.” It may be 
remembered that the Duke subsequently con- 
ceded Catholic emancipation rather than expose 
a country which he loved to those horrors of 
war which he knew so well. Mr. Richard warns 
us against a “ War-at-any-cost party, who are 
always ready to inflame public opinion to the 
fighting point.” 


Carnorics have peculiar advantages in their 
power of purchasing vicarious merits. Mr. Broad- 
ley, in his recent work on Tunis, tells us how 
the head of the confraternity of “ freres 
d'Afrique” put forth the following announce- 
ment :-—‘ Our associates are aware that by pay- 
ing the sum of 800 francs they can support for 
a year a missionary in Africa. They become in 
this manner partners in his works and merito- 
rious actions, as well as in his erown of martyr- 
dom, as happened in the case of the charitable 
benefactors who adopted the three missionaries 
who died for the faith on their road to Tim- 
buctoo.? We fear that those who can thus 
purchase a crown of martyrdom without any 
personal suffering must feel rather aggrieved 
when their missionary reaches Timbuctoo with 
a whole skin! 


Miss Puxurs, the author of “Gates Ajar,” 
and other thoughtful books, has a remarkable 
article in a recent number of the North Amert- 
cam Review. In this article Miss Phelps, who 
is closely related—in more ways than one—with 
one of the oldest orthodox theological schools 
in America, sweeps away the old creeds with 
startling emphasis. She asserts that “we” or 
“a growing proportion of intelligent Christians, 
do not believe that the Bible teaches the 
doctrine of eternal hell at all,” that the “ majo- 
rity of the human race are dammed,” that 
souls are predestined to hell,” that “babies go 
to hell,’ that ‘God gets. angry,” and that 
“Qhrist died to satisfy his vengeance,” that 
“God made the world in six days of twenty- 
four hours each,” and that “ the Bible is literally 
and verbally inspired.” “ We do not believe, 
and our scholars do not teach us, that our Bible 
requires us to believe these things.” 


«We do.want here and there a touch of lit- 
urgy,” says the Rev. Wm. C. Gannett, in Chicago 
Uivity. “ Tt will prove a touch of beauty.” Our 
Congregational service has become as uncon- 
gregational as it well can be. It needs to be 
improved by securing the participation of the 
congregation. 


Tus Ohristian Register remarks on the ques- 
tion of responsive reading of the Psalms :— 
“ Whether a liturgy is used in a service or not, 
pains should be taken to secure unity. If the 
Psalms are to be used in responsive reading, the 
gelections should be carefully made. To read 
the Psalms at random, as they stand in the 
ordinary version, is to make minister and people 
say a good many things after each other which 
may have made sense inthe Hebrew two thousand 
years ago, but which do not make any sense 
to-day. The imprecatory Psalms are not devo- 
tional, and not Christian in their spirit. Why 
should Christians pray that Jehovah would 
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congenial to devotion for the people to collec- 
tively confess in the seventieth Psalm that 
‘Moab is my wash-pot; over Edom will I cast 
out my shoe.’ Where the minister reads alone, 
he can judiciously omit such passages; but, in 
responsive reading, to skip is to produce a general 
disaster. A good selection from the Psalms 
should be free from such incongruities.” 


Tur Ohristian at Work has become a Philis- 
tine of the deepest dye. In reply to Matthew 
Arnold’s remark that the ‘“ Protestant idea of 
Heaven is that of a glorified, unending tea- 
meeting,” it suggests that Matthew Arnold’s 
idea of Heaven is that “of a place where a 
select coterie of literary gentlemen can criticise 
Almighty God to all eternity.” 


Tar Church Times has been favoured with a 
definition of faith which it avers has just been 
formulated by a pupil at a young ladies’ school, 
and which “ must fill the editor of the Tablet 
and other votaries of the religion of authority 
with mingled envy and admiration.” It is to 
the following effect: “ Faith is the gift or faculty 
whereby we believe what we know is not true.” 
Yet the Church Times and its party also require 
faith in a great many things which to the 
reasonable mind are altogether incredible. 


Unver the attractive heading ‘“ Memorable 
Residents at Islington, Barnsbury, and Penton- 
ville,’ Notes and Queries of last week gives, 
among others, the following brief notice of a 
venerable friend who was in former years a 
frequent correspondent of the Inquirer :— 

“ Henry Taylor, the author of the Beekeepers 
Annual and other works and one of the inventors 
of the Humane Beehive, resided many years at 14, 
Halton-road, Canonbury-square. He was cousin to 
Harriet Martineau, the authoress, and also to 
Professor Edward Taylor the Gresham Lecturer on 
Music, and Edgar Taylor, who translated Kinder 
und Hausmiihrchen by the Brothers Grimm, 1823, 
illustrated with twelve etchings by G. Cruikshank. 
Henry Taylor, died March 2, 1869, aged eighty-one 
years.” 


One vestige of an obsolete system under 
which a legal fiction has rendered possible much 
practical injustice and wrong has been swept 
away by the enactment of the Married Women’s 
Property Bill, which extends to every married 
woman the legal power, secured to the rich in 
exceptional instances by means of trust deeds 
and settlements, of exercising the control which 
rightfully appertains to her, as to property be- 
longing to her at the time of marriage, or be- 
queathed to her in her married condition. 

Saturpay last being the anniversary of the 
defeat of the Spanish Armada, ‘according to 
annual custom a short service was held, and a 
sermon preached in reference to the event at St. 
Mary-le-Bow Church, Cheapside, in accordance 
with the wills of certain individuals. The rector 
took for his text Joshua x. 42, “And all these 
kings and their land did Joshua take at one time, 
because the Lord God of Israel fought for Israel.” 


Tx late Professor Jevons, whose loss is so 
deeply deplored, was the author of several works 
besides those mentioned in our obituary notice, 
and was also a contributor to the Academy, the 
Fortnightly Review, the Contemporary Review, 
and Monthly Notes of the Literary Association. 
While staying at Bexhill he wrote an article on 
“Reflected Rainbows,” which appears in 
The Field Naturalist, a Manchester periodical, 
issued by Messrs. Abel Heywood and Sons. 
Some words at the close of this treatise, “ Prin- 
ciples of Science,” attracted great attention at 
the time, and will now be read again with in- 
creased interest. After saying, “I question 
whether any scientific works which have 
appeared since the ‘ Principia’ of Newton are 


break the heathen with a rod of iron, or dash 
them in pieces like a potter’s vessel, and then 
take up collections to send these same heathen 
the gospel of peace? Other passages are gro- 
tesque, and produce anything but a solemn im- 
yession. Thus, in the twenty-second Psalm, 
"jt is not impressive for the minister, if a lean 
man, to say, ‘I may tell my bones: they look 
and stare upon me;’ while, further on in the 


comparable in importance with those of Darwin 
and Spencer, revolutionising as they do all our 
views of the origin of bodily, mental, moral, and 
social phenomena,” he proceeds to discuss the 
question whether the scientific method will “re- 


sult in dissipating the fondest beliefs of the 
human heart,” and comes to the conclusion that 
before “ a rigorous logical scrutiny the reign. of 
Law will prove to be an unverified hypothesis, 
same Psalm, it is said,‘ All they that be fat|the uniformity of nature an ambiguous expres- 
upon earth shall eat and worship.’ Nor is itssion, the certainty of our scientific inferences to 
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a certain extent a delusion.” He saw nothing 
destructive of theistic conception in the last re- 
sults of time, and was not prepared to admit 
that the theory of evolution would alter theo- 
logical views. ‘‘ Theologians,” he remarks, “ have 
dreaded the establishment of the theories of 
Darwin and Spencer as if they thought that 
those theories could explain everything upon the 
purest mechanical and material principles, and 
exclude all notions of design. ‘They do not see 
that those theories have opened up more ques- 
tions than they have closed’... My purpose, 
as I have repeatedly said, is the purely negative 
one of showing that Atheism and Materialism 
are no necessary results of the scientific method. 
From the preceding reviews of the value of our 
scientific knowledge I draw one distinct conclu- 
sion, that we cannot disprove the possibility of 
divine interference in the course of nature.” 
The book came to a second edition in 1877, and 
the additional preface contained much interesting 
matter. 


A corresponDEnt of the Christian World 
writes in the following interesting way respect- 
ing two of Tennyson’s more obscure allusions :— 


‘In July, 1880, one of the Laureate’s admirers— 
the undersigned—took the liberty of writing him, 
respectfully asking to what poet he referred in the 
first ode of In Memoriam, ‘I held it truth with him 
who sings,’ &c., and inreply he said: ‘As far ag 
I can recollect I referred to Goethe in the passage 
to which you allude.’ He referred me to no 
particular passage, and I cannot oblige your readers 
with same, but I think his reply ought to be} final. 
Longfellow’s Ladder of St. Augustine was not pub- 
lished at the time—we,may reasonably suppose the 
first ode of In Memoriam to have been written, i.¢., 
shortly after the death of Arthur Hallam, in 1833; 
and again the passage from St, Augustine’s writ- 
ings, on which Longfellow’s poem is founded, refers 
to the vices of men. The words are, ‘ De vitiis 
nostris scalam nobis facimus, si vitia ipsa calcamus ;’ 
taken from his sermon on the Ascension. In In 
Memoriam it is grief and not vice that is alluded to. 
‘Tt is possible that many of your readers do not 
know what poet is referred to in the following lines 
from Locksley Hall :— 

‘This is truth the poet sings 
That a sorrow’s crown of sorrow is remembering 
happier things,’ 


Readers of Dante will remember the tender expres- 
gion which he puts into the mouth of Francesca di 
Rimini, when at his request, in the depths of 
eternal torment, she repeats the story of her guilty 
lovefor Paolo, It is found in the fifth canto of the 
Inferno. The poet and his guide, standing for a 
few moments in ‘the wind swept circle of hell,’ 
listening to the half-told story of the ill-fated 
woman, ask her to tell them more, The poem then 
goes on :— 


Ed ella a mi; nessun maggior dolore 

Che ricordarsi del tempo felice 

Nella miseria, 
«‘ The sentiment is all contained in the above simple 
words, but the thought is older than Dante, and it 
may be found in Boetius, a writer eagerly studied 
by Dante—and, if I am not mistaken, in Chaucer, 
The literal meaning of Francesca’s words, as given 
in Carlyle’s prose translation, are :—‘ And she to 
me, There is no greater pain than to recall a 
happy time in wretchedness.’ ” 


Tue Municipality of Rome has let into the wall 
of the Hotel dell’Orso a marble tablet with the 
following inscription :—‘‘$.P.Q.R. In this ancient 
hostelry lived the French moralist Montaigne, 
author of the ‘ Livre des Sages,’ which contributed 
so much to the progress of the new philosophy. 
The Roman Senate conferred_upon him the rights 
of a citizen of Rome.” 


Houtoway’s OrnrMEeNT AND Pinus.—Rheumatism, Neu- 
yalgia.—It is sometimes difficult to determine which of + 
these diseases is aillicting the sufferer, but this ignorance 
will not matter if Holloway’s remedies be used. They 
alleviate and cure all muscular, nervous, and spasmodic 
pains. In hereditary rheumatism, after bathing the 
affected parts with warm salt water, Holloway’s Ointment 
should be well rubbed upon the spot, that it may pene- 
trate and exert its soothing and regulating properties on 
the deeper vessels and nerves which are unduly excited, 
and cause both the pain and swelling. Holloway’s reme- 
dies possess the merit of removing the disease without 
debilitating the constitution, which was the inevitablo 
result of the bleeding, mercury, and colchicum practice 
formerly adopted in these complaints, 
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Rebretws, 


The Prophets of Israel and their Place in His- 
tory to the Close of the Bighth Century, 
B.C. Eight Lectures by W. Robertson 
Smith, LL.D. Edinburgh, A. and C. 
Black. 1882. 


This volume carries on the work begun in Dr. 

obertson Smith’s Old Testament in the Jewish 
Church. Tt hashad a similar origin in a course 
of lectures “ delivered last winter to large popu- 
lar audiences in Edinburgh and Glasgow, at the 
invitation of an influential committee of gentle- 
men interested in the progress of biblical 
study.” The lectures have, however, received 
considerable additions, and like their predeces- 
sors, are enriched with a valuable series of notes, 
containing critical and philological discussions, 
in which the writer has contrived with admir. 
able brevity to handle a number of contro- 
verted subjects with a rich erudition and a 
weighty judgment. 

The previous volume was chiefly occupied 
with an exposition of the principles and methods 
of historical criticism, applied especially to the 
origins of the Pentateuch. The results there 
exhibited are here assumed. Dr. Robertson 
Smith starts from the distribution of the exist- 
ing five books of the law into three great groups 
of material ; (1). A nucleus of ancient Torah, to- 
gether with narratives embracing the patriarchal 
traditions and the history of the wanderings and 
the Conquest, and recognising the existence of 
a plurality of sanctuaries; (2) The Deute- 
ronomic law, abolishing ‘all loyal centres of 
Yahveh worship, and enforcing the unity of 
the sanctuary; (3) The Levitical law, assum- 
ing the unity of the sanctuary, and setting forth 
the rights and privileges of the Aaronic priest- 
hood. The first of these may be referred to the 
eighth century, though its contents are of course 
far older; the second to the reign of Josiah, 
near the close of the seventh century B.c.; the 
third is now assigned, by a camulation of 
evidence which in Dr. Robertson Smith’s view 
amounts to positive demonstration. to the period 
of the Exile, or later. 

It was with a just insight that Dr. Robertson 

Smith began his labours with this analysis; for 
the reconstruction of the history of Israel's 
religious life is impossible until “it has been 
accomplished. In the lectures now under con- 
sideration, however, he is able to proceed to the 
more important task of describing the actual 
pees of the faith of the nation. The first 
ecture rapidly traces its early phases from the 
time of the conquest of Canaan to the con- 
solidation of national unity through the struggle 
with the Philistines. In the second the writer 
passes on to the reign of Ahab, and the great 
contest of which Elijah was the hero. The 
third describes the preaching of Amos; the 
fourth analyses the teaching of Hosea; while 
the second half of the volume is occupied with 
the ministry of Isaiah and Micah, and the 
religious aspect of politics during the Assyrian 
invasions. 

It will be seen at once that such a survey in- 
volves the discussion of some of the most diffi- 
cult problems of Hebrew religion. Dr. Robertson 
Smith brings the same ample equipment as be- 
fore ; not the remotest paper in journals, of 
which many English critics have probably never 
heard the name, hag escaped his attention. His 
wide range of knowledge, and especially his 
familiarity with Arabic writers, open to him a 
large variety of illustration from sources ac- 
cessible only to very few; while his experiences 
of Eastern travel and the existing habits of the 
desert supply many a distinctive touch to his 
picture of Israel’s life. More important still ig 
his keenness of psychological analysis; witness, 
for instance, his discussion of Isaiah’s vision 
(pp. 219 sqq), and his delicate and subtle han- 
dling of the difference between the collective and 
national ethics of the Old Testament and the 
personal morals of the New. The points of 
contact between the primitive religion of Israel 
and of the neighbouring nations are exhibited 
with conscientious care. The numerous terms 
common to the ritual vocabulary of Hebrews 
and Phenicians, the similarity in’ the relations 
of the King of Moab to his ‘god Chemosh, and 
the King of Israel to his god Sy Alea the com- 
mon conceptions of death and the underworld, 
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the’adoption of many of the Canaanite rites, 
and especially the applications of the divine 
name Baal, all show the existence of tendencies 
of thought and feeling in Israel analogous to 
those at work among the surrounding nations. 
Many of Dr. Smith’s remarks in his first lecture 
are full of illumination as to the religious value 
(during the ages succeeding the Conquest) of 
those local sanctuaries which the Deuteronomist 
afterwards so strongly denounced. They helped 
to bring Yahveh nearer to the people when their 
federation was weakened by the want of a cen- 
tral religious authority; and the cause of Yah- 
veh, who had brought them out of Egypt, was 
the cause of liberty ; the cause of Yahveh, who 
gave judgment through the priest, was the cause 
of law, and justice, and order, The effects of 
corruption, therefore, at these local sanctuaries 
were all the more serious, and it was these which 
called forth the denunciations of Amos and 
Hosea against the crimes of the priesthood and 
the general demoralisation of which they were 
at once symptom and cause. Dr. Smith points 
out with much force that Elijah and Elisha 
waged no war against these local sanctuaries, 
or even against the calf-worship : nay, Amos 
himself nowhere names this as the essence of 
the national sin; not till the time of Hosea is it 
singled out for reprobation, and then it is not 
on the ground of any divine prohibition, such 
as the second command of the Decalogue, but 
because it represented a lower order of thought 
incapable of being harmonised with the purity 
demanded by Yahveh. The transition from the 
fundamental ideas of Amos to those of Hosea 
is delineated by Dr. Smith with singular skill 
and felicity, and his whole treatment of Hogea’s 
book is full of insight and sympathy. We wish 
he had dwelt at greater length on the rise of a 
prophetic literature on the passage from the 
ministry of action—such as Elijah’s—to that of 
speech, in Amos. Everyone must feel how wide 
is the gap between the cycle of Elijah—tradi- 
tions in the books of Kings, and the literary 
culture, the breadth and force of the first monu- 
ment of Hebrew prophecy. This gap remains 
by no meaus wholly bridged over in the lectures 
before us. 

Many readers, however, may feel a higher in- 
terest attaching to the second portion of the 
book, dealing with the writings and life-work 
of Isaiah. The problems of authorship are 
handled with brevity, but with decision (see, in 
particular, the criticisms of Mr. Cheyne’s theory 
of two Assyrian invasions of Judah, one under 
Sargon, and the second under Sennacherib) ; 
and the exposition of the principal groups of the 
prophecies leaves nothing to be desired. The 
explanation of the difference of view between 
Isaiah and Jeremiah regarding the inviolability 
of the Sanctuary at Jerusalem contains many 
points of interest; though we do not think the 
author is equally successful in hig attempt to 
minimise the importance of the fact that Micah, 
Isaiah’s contemporary, did actually announce 
that Zion should become a ploughed field, and 
the temple mountain be once more forest clad. 
The analysis of Isaiah’s outlook into the future, 
however, makes it sufficiently clear that the 
essence of the prophetic ministry did not lie in 
prediction, though Dr. Smith js occasionally 
betrayed into too eager a desire to save the credit 
of the prophet’s foresight, as in the case of the 
three years’ “sign” of the expected conquest of 
Egypt and Ethiopia by the Assyrian power, 
and the consequent subjugation of the little 
kingdoms of Palestine (Isaiah xx.). That con- 
quest never took place; but on the suppression 
of the Babylonian revolt, headed by Merodach 
Baladan, the Palestinian nations gave up all 
further hope of escape. “It is true,” observes 
Dr. Smith (p. 282), “that this result had not 
come about in the way that Isaiah anticipated ; 
but his assurance that their efforts after inde- 
pendence were hopeless had none the less justi- 
fied itself.” ‘The failure of the prophet’s antici- 
pations to receive literal fulfilment is seen still 
more strongly in such cases as that of the Im- 
manuel sign addressed to Ahaz (vii. 14-25), and 
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righteousness, the certainty that His cause on earth 
is imperishable, and must triumph over all the « 
wrath of man, that His word of grace cannot be 
without avail, and that the community of His grace 
is the one thing on earth that cannot be brought to 
nought—these are the spiritual certainties, the pos- 
session of which constituted Isaiah a true prophet. 
Everything else in his teaching is nothing more 
than an attempt to give these principles concrete 
shape and tangible form in relation to the probelms 
of his own day, The practical lessons which he 
drew from them for the conduct of life were in all 
respects absolutely justified. At every point hig 
insight into the actual position of affairs, his judg- 
ment on the sin of Judah and the right path of 
amendment, his perception of the true sources of 
danger and the true way of deliverance, had that 
certainty and clear decisiveness which belong only 
to a vision purged from the delusions of sense by 
communion with things eternal and invisible, But 
when he embodied his faith and hope in concrete 
pictures of the future these pictures were, from the 
necessity of the case, not literal forecasts of history, 
but poetic and ideal constructions, Their very ob- 
ject was to gather up the laws of God working into 
a single dramatic action—to present in one image, 
and within the limited scene of action that lay be- 
fore the Hebrews, the operation of those divine 
forces of which Isaiah had only apprehended the 
simplest elements, and which since his day have 
expanded themselves in new’ and more complex 
workings through all the widening cycles of history, 
In such dramatic pictures it is only artistic or 
poetical truth that can he looked for. The insight 
of the prophet, like that of the unprophetic drama- 
tist, vindicates itself in the delineation of true mo- 
tives, in the representation of the actual forces that 
rule the evolution of human affairs, not in the 
exact reproduction of any one stage of past or 
future history.”—Pp, 340-342, 

This passage shows that the author's thou ght, 
while clothing itself to some extent in evangelical 
language, has yet emancipated itself altogether 
from traditional conceptions. It is one of the 
great merits of this book that it is written with 
so firm a grasp on historic realities, and yet with 
so clear a discernment of great religious truths. 
Only hereand there dowe find ourselves compelled 
to dissent from its method of statement. The 
writer believes that the comparison of the course 
of the development of religious truth in Israel, 
with its fitful and imperfect manifestations else- 
where, entitles the revelation of the Old and 
New Testaments to claim to be a revelation of 
God to men in a special and absolate sense. « It 
is not necessary,” he continues (p. 14), *‘ to en- 
cumber the argument by comparing the way in 
which individual divine communications were 


the portrayal of the ideal kingdom which was to 
follow immediately on the Assyrian overthrow 
(x., xi). The cause of this is set forth in a 
passage of admirable frankness, which will 
suffice to show with what sympathy and clear- 
ness our author writes :— 

“The kingship of Jehovah, the holy majesty of 
the one true God, the eternal validity of Hig law of 


given to Israel with the way in which the 
highest thinkers of other nations came to grasp 
something of spiritual truth.” Butno one can 
long rest satisfied with such a distinction. The 
prophetic truths were often embodied in forms 
which proved delusive. How can the special 
divine revelation be reserved for them alone, 
while other truths veiled under other symbols 
are assigned to human discovery P A theory of 
revelation which cannot be defined is of no value 
as an explanation. It may be that the pheno- 
menon is not capable of exact explanation, and 
there is no refuge but in silence. In that case 
we must frankly recognise our impotence, and 
confess that we cannot draw aside the veil. Or 
it, may be that the explanation of the source 
of the positive element in all religious 
truth is that which Dr. Robertson Smith 
so well offers (p. 12); but then, any ex- 
planation, to be adequate, must fit all the facts, 
and be universally true of the attainment of all 
insight into heavenly things. More and more 
does the conviction slowly grow that the me- . 
thods of God’s education of our race are uniform 
in kind, and that no generic differences can be 
established between the divinely revealed and 
the humanly acquired truths. ‘The attempt is 
abandoned to establish these differences in de- 
tail on the basis of supernatural prediction and 
its subsequent fulfilment. Not ing can be 
franker than Dr. Robertson Smith’s surrender 
to the plain evidences of events. But he is still 
of opinion that a general survey of the contri- 
butions of Israel to our knowledge of God and 
his ways to men justifies the endeavour to vin- 
dicate for the prophets some peculiar relation to 
the counsels of infinite wisdom, some communi- 
cation of thought other than that by which God 
slowly draws men to clearer vision and pro- 
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founder faith. The difference in our author’s 
view is vital, for he thinks that the denial of it 
involves the reduction of religion to nothing 
more than a vague subjective feeling. We are 
convinced, however, that the transference of his 
appeal from the field of specific prediction to the 
broad domain of history—that is, in reality, to 
the witness of the human heart which inter- 
prets it—will result in the recognition that “in 
all ages wisdom, entering into holy souls, maketh 
them friends of God and prophets; and the 
seers of Israel will stand at the head of a larger 
band of many races and lands and tongues, re- 
presenting in poorer or richer measure the ulti- 
mate aspiration of all prophetic hope that the 
knowledge of God may cover the earth as the 
waters cover the sea. 


—_~>—___. 


The Last Punic War: Tunis, Past and Present. 
With a Narrative of the French Conquest 
of the Regency. By A. M. Broadley, 
Barrister-at-Law; Correspondent of the 
Times during the War in Tunis. Two 
Volumes, with Illustrations. W. Blackwood 
and Sons. 1882. 

As the city of Tunis adjoins the site of 
Carthage, it is natural to a scholar to call the 
recent invasion the last ‘“ Punic war,” and Mr. 
Broadley also regards the tortuous diplomacy 
connected with it as a display of “Punica fides,” 
or treachery. He made acquaintance with Ma- 
hommedans when in the Civil Service in Bengal, 
and he is much impressed with the effects of the 
French invasion in wakening a Moslem agita- 
tion, not only in Tunis, but in Tripoli and 
Egypt. He says in his preface :— 


“Tn Kurope its effects have been hardly less mo- 
mentous. Italy has become the avowed enemy of 
France. England no longer believes in the peace- 
ful intentions of the Government of the Republic. 
Spain is hankering after Morocco, and Germany 
is posing as the champion of the Caliphate. In 
Italy the Ministry of Signor Carroli fell twice 
within a month, because it was unable to stay 
effectually the tide of French Diplomacy ; while, in 
France, M. Ferry succumbed to the unpopularity 
which attends a failure, and M. Gambetta was 
wrecked in the storm to a great extent occasioned by 
his injudicious support of M. Roustan. All this, 
and much more, has resulted from the taking of 
Carthage.” 


These volumes are emphatically “ in season.” 
No one can form a sound judgment as to what 
should be our policy in Egypt who is not ac- 
quainted with the principal facts which they 
detail. Mr. Broadley had peculiar faculties for 
gaining information, and he seems to have em- 
ployed them ably and well. 

A brief account of the country and people of 
Tunis is followed by a concise historical narra- 
tive. The conquest of Tunis by Charles V. is 
illustrated by reduced photographs from five pic- 
tures by Vermeyer, an artist whom the Emperor 
brought in his train. After about forty years, in 
1573, the Spaniards were expelled by the Turks. 
Thenceforth “the Tunisian corsairs practically 
held all Europe at bay, and lived and throve on 
the blackmail which they levied almost with im- 
punity on every power having commerce with 
the shores of the Mediterranean.” Even the 
United States paid tribute, under the form of a 
treaty (1799), to put a stop to the depradations 
committed on their shipping. We are most 
familiar with the details of Algerine slavery; 
but the people of Tunis had no scruple in cap- 
turing and enslaving Christians. In April, 1816, 
Lord Exmouth, after his first expedition to 
Algiers,* proceeded to Tunis and Tripoli, and 
obtained from both those piratical Governments 
a promise to abolish the slavery of Christians ; 
but this concession was attended with a formid- 
able revolt of the Tunis troops. In 1842, owing 
to the representations of the British Consul 
General, Sir T’. Reade, all slavery was finally 
abolished in Tunis. 

A large portion of the first volume relates the 
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Bizerta and Tunis, as the keys to the Mediter- 
ranean, was felt by all the naval powers. When 
Italy became a kingdom, Napoleon III. is said 
ina rash moment to have offered Tunis to it, 
and Mazzini, in 1877, reminds his countrymen 
that they were masters of that land till the 
fifth century—that ‘as Algiers belonged to 
France, so Morocco should belong to Spain, and 
Tunis to Italy; it is only about eighty miles 
from Italy. As in Egypt the path to European 
intervention was prepared by the extravagance 
of the Regent, and the greed of adventurers. 
We are given a striking picture of favouritism 


and corruption. The following is the account | I 


of the rise of the prime minister of Tunis, 
Mustapha Ben Ishmael :— 


“Twenty years ago, a little boy in a tattered 
shirt and battered red cap was often cuffed for 
somewhat too obtrusively picking up cigar-ends 
in the Huropean cafés of Tunis.’ A benevolent 
Maltese tavern-keeper gave him a suit of cloths, 
and for a few months he got more kicks than 
backshish from his master’s customers. When 
tired of serving infidel wine-bibbers, he became 
the apprentice of a barber, and then the servant of 
one of the officers of the Turkish Guard. ... 
Muhamed es Sadek was the first to perceive his 
natural abilities, and transferred him from the 
service of the Turkish colonel to his own. Little 
more need be said of his career, till we find him, 
in 1877, Tunisian Lord Privy Seal; and by some 
peculiar fiction, sometimes described as the Bey’s 
‘son-in-law,’ and at others as his ‘ adopted son.’ ” 
—Vol. I, p. 164, 


The appendix contains a list of the enormous 
acquisitions of this favourite. 

Mr. Broadley is, we believe, a Conservative, 
and he laments the apathy of our Government 
in promoting the French occupation; but he 

uotes the account of the effect of the Berlin 

onference given by M. De Blowitz, the Paris 
correspondent of the Times. Prince Bismarck 
told him that he had said to Lord Beaconsfield, 
that he had better let Russia be free at Con- 
stantinople, England take Egypt, and France 
Syria or Tunis. “He had spoken in a similar 
strain to M. Waddington :— 

‘“M. Waddington answered, what he afterwards 
publicly repeated, that France had no design on 
Tunis, but could not allow any other European 
power to instal itself there, and thus imperil her 
Algerian possessions. Thereupon came the news 
of the Cyprus Convention, on which the French 
press began attacking M. Waddington, asserting 
that the English occupation of Cyprus was a 
rebuff for French diplomacy. The Italian papers 
were still more excited, and blamed Count Corti 
for not returning from the Congress with some 
island in his pocket. This was the starting point 
of the Tunis Question.”—P. 170. 


In a striking chapter—“ Tunis before the 
Tribunal de la Seine” (Vol. II., pp. 247-281), 
we have the evidence in an action for libel 
brought by M. Roustan, the French Consul 
General in Tunis, the instigator of the expedi- 
tion, against M. Rochefort, who had made it 
the subject of the most cutting invective, in 
which Saint Hilatre and Gambetta were more 
or less implicated. Roustan sustained an igno- 
minious defeat. 

It may be remembered that the pretext for 
the French invasion was the punishment of the 
Border tribes, who were said to have com- 
mitted raids on Algiers, Mr. Broadley tells us 
that “the original disagreement was a dispute 
as to the part-ownership of a cow between a 
Tunisian and Algerian, and could really have 
been settled in five minutes at a police court.” 
As we seem to be doing in Egypt, the French 
Ministry declared that they were at peace with 
the country they invaded, and were merely 
helping its ruler to maintain his government ! 
The helpless condition of the Bey is graphi- 
cally described. Our author was himself em- 
ployed to draw up and forward telegrams to 
the British Government: as the telegraph was 


intrigues of the French and other powers. It 
was the policy of England to keep the 
“Regency” asa portion of the Turkish Em- 
pire. The great importance of the harbours of 


* On the failure of Algiers to renounce the custom 
of enslaving Christians Lord Exmouth returned with a 
fleet and bombarded the place, Aug. 27, 1816, with 
tremendous effect. The Dey was compelled to abolish 
the slavery of Christians for ever. 


in the hands of the French, the messages had 
to be conveyed to Sicily for transmission. Eng- 
land, however, declined to interfere. The French 
expedition was not to be a “ war’’—it was only 
a “promenade”; but the extent and danger of 
the enterprise had been greatly underrated, and 
at length 40,000 troops were despatched there. 
The levity with which it was undertaken led to 
a terrible neglect of sanitary preparations, 
which was only repaired at. the eleventh hour. 


In Chapter XLIII., “Mort pour la Patrie,”’ 
some startling details are recorded :—“If the 
untimely death of these two thousand striplings, 
amidst strangers in a foreign land, teaches 
statesmen of all nations the danger of sub- 
stituting duplicity for diplomacy they will not 
indeed have died in vain.” 

As war is the repeal of law, we are not sur- 

prised to read of the great destruction of pro- 
perty as «ell as of life, often befalling those 
who had nothing to do with the matter in dis- 
pute arising from this invasion, for which the 
security of property was made the pretext! 
n many instances the natives set an honour- 
able example in protecting inoffensive aliens, 
which the French did not follow. The Tunisian 
Court seemed so utterly corrupt that we cannot 
much grieve over its overthrow; still it was 
better in some respects than the chaos which 
followed it. 

Mr. Broadley accompanied two military ex- 
peditions—one sent by the Bey against the 
Khamirs, on which occasion he found it desir- 
able to don the entire Arab costume; the other, 
with the French army that took KairwAn, which 
consisted of 7,000 soldiers escorting 8,500 camels 
and 1,500 mules, which carried thirty days’ 
provision. Kairwan is situated about forty 
miles from the Mediterranean, in a sandy plain, 
surrounded by hills and mountains. It is the 
Holy City of North Africa, and for a thousand 
years, till the last century, no Christian seems 
to have visited it. Mr. Broadley remained there 
six days after its surrender to the French, and 
gives a full detail of what he saw, with several 
pictures of the remarkable mosques, &. The 
main feature in the buildings is the wholesale 
appropriation of Roman materials. He visited 
the Necropolis :— 


“Two square miles of countless grayes! Scat- 
tered about in all directions were memorials of 
every shape and form, pillars of marble covered 
with elaborate tracery, and crowned with a wide- 
spread turban; white and grey slabs bearing long 
and ornate inscriptions in Kufic ; and monuments 
of every century since Kairwin was founded, lay 
piled one upon another in the confusion of decay, 
From these unequalled memorials of the past the 
history of Arab dominion in North Africa will 
probably be rewritten.”—Vol. II., p. 179. 


Kairwan is the chief seat of the Moslem con- 
fraternities, of which an account is given in the 
first volume. These exert a powerful influence, 
political as well as religious. One of these, the 
Aissaouia, in its practical form, belongs exclu- 
sively to the countries bordering on the Mediter- 
ranean; its “ guiding principlo seems to be the 
greatest possible measure of self-inflicted bodily 
torture, coupled with the greatest conceivable 
amount of religious frenzy.” Mr. Broadley 
describes his visit to their sanctuary. They 
number about a thousand at Kairw4n, but only 
about fifty are fully initiated; these assume the 
distinctive cries and habits of some animal! 
Six or seven hundred Arabs were present. After 
some wild music and shrieking, a soldier seized 
a sword and wounded his stomach :— 


“The blood flowed freely, and he imitated all 
the time the cries and movements of the camel. 
We soon had a wolf, a, bear, a hyena, a jackal, a 
leopard, and a lion. One man knelt down before 
the sheikh, and holding two long prongs to his side, 
insisted on their being driven into his flesh with 
blows of a mallet; this was done. A mere lad 
did the same thing. A burly Arab passed an iron 
skewer through the upper part of his nose, and 
transfixed the skin of his face below the eyes. He 
rushed apparently towards us. Two or three power- 
ful men knocked him down, and held him till the 
sheikh laid his hands on him, and whispered some 
mysterious formula in his ears. Another man, in 
quick succession, swallowed more than twenty larga 
nails, there being no mistake whatever as to his 
really doing so. A large bottle was broken up and 
eagerly devoured, The frenzy then became general, 
While one Aissaoui plunged a knife through his 
cheek, another transfixed his shoulder blades with a 
prong, and a third pierced his hand. A brazier of 
cinders was speedily emptied. Twenty different 
tortures were now going on, in twenty different 
parts of the hall. Three large bushes of the thorny 
Indian fig or prickly pear were eaten up in almost 
as many minutes; and at last, before we had time 
to prevent it, a living sheep was thrown into the 
midst of the maddened Aissouia ; it was, in a trice, 
torn into shreds by eager hands, and still more 
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eager mouths, and its still quivering and bleeding 
flesh gnawed to the bones with apparent relish. 
We left the college of Sidi Aissa as quickly as we 
could, and the orgies waxed more furious and more 
horrible in our absence.”—Vol. II., pp. 183, 184, 


Many Moslems asked Mr. Broadley, “ What 
will your Queen say to our brothers in India 
when they know that the sanctity of our 
mosques and our holy places has been violated ? ” 
They considered that the Bey had acted the 
part of an unbeliever. ‘They still trusted in the 
Sultan, but “the Arabs feel that their yery 
existence is now in peril. If the Sultan declines 
to protect the faith of which he is the head, the 
Moslems will find a chief and Caliph who will.” 
Many of them have taken refuge in Tripoli. 

We hope that the important lessons taught 
by these volumes will receive some of the atten- 
tion which they deserve. R. L. C. 


—_—— 


Hiterary Aotes, 


Tut Nation notices the first number of a 
Canadian weekly political and literary paper, called 
the Dominion Review (Montreal). It is said to be 
‘a respectable and serious enterprise.” 

Mr. Cartes Marvin has returned to England, 
and is now preparing to bring out his history of 
Skobeleff’s Siege of Geok Tepe, on which he has been 
engaged for some months past. His volume on 
“The Russian Advance towards India” has 
attracted attention in Russia, owing to its descrip- 
tion of the home surroundings and’ opinions of 
General Skobeleff. 

Mr. W. Fraser Rat has issued, through 
Messrs. Chapman and Hall, a handbook for Emi- 
grants, entitled “Facts about Manitoba,” which 
contains a mass of well-authenticated and valu- 
able information. There are two maps, which have 
been carefully prepared. 

Messrs. Macminnan anp Co. will publish in the 
autumn a work on English grammar, by the Rey. W. 
G. Wrightson of Cambridge, which will carry the 
logical and grammatical analysis of the language 
farther than has yet been attempted in books of 
this kind. 

Tux “ Practical Notes on Etching,” by Mr. R. S. 
Chattock, which have been appearing in the Eicher, 
will shortly be reprinted, with additions and alter- 
ations, as a volume, which will be illustrated with 
etchings, 

A very rare and exceedingly interesting print has 
been acquired by the trustees of the British Mu- 
seum—viz., ‘The roiall progenei of our most 
sacred King James I.” It is engraved by Benjamin 
Wright, and published by Jonn Wontneel, 1603. 

“Tauxs Apour Scrmnce” is the title of a new 
work by the late Thomas Dunman, which Messrs. 
Griffith and Farran announce. The author was 
formerly lecturer on physiology at the Birkbeck In- 
stitution and the Working Men’s College. 


IntERrstTInGc Excavations At Lxwrs.—Tho 
Sussex Advertiser announces that excavations of a 
highly interesting character are now on the point 
of being undertaken in the grounds of the ancient 
Priory of St. Pancras, at Lewes, under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Somers Clarke, junr., F.S.A., and 
under the local supervision of Mr, W. H. St. John 
Hope, of Cambridge. The researches promise to 
be of national interest. The Priory of St. Pancras, 
founded by William de Warrenne and Gundrada, is 
one of the most ancient specimens of Norman 
architecture in this kingdom. ‘The building is one 
of the very few houses of the Cluniacal Order, once 
established in this county. The Cluniacs were noted 
for the splendour of their appointments, the mag- 
nificence of their churches,and the openness of their 
hospitality. The foundations of the eastern portion 
of the great church at Lewes, and also part of the 
chapter-house, were laid bare in the year 1847, at 
the time of the construction of the Brighton and 
Hastings Railway. The bones of the noble founders 
were also discovered. Since then nothing has been 
done. It is, however, sufficiently evident, from an 
examination of the remains and a comparison with 
others of a somewhat similar nature, that beneath 
the surface must lie a large portion of the nave and 
choir of the church, together with the bases of the 
western towers ; also the substructures of the dor- 
mitory, refectory, infirmary, and other important 
adjuncts connected with a monastery of the first 
importance, It is now intended to open up the rest 
of the ruins. Mr, Somers Clarke appeals for funds 
to enable him to carry out the undertaking, 


Our Contenrporaries, 


THE WAR PRAYER. 


The Christian World expresses, as we have 
done, a feeling of surprise and disappointment 
at the Primate’s War prayer :— 


_ ‘ We never saw any prayer in print more utterly 
conventional, more piteously commonplace, than 
this, in which the Archbishop of Canterbury invites 
his clergy to ask God’s blessing on our arms in 
Egypt. There is no request that the nation should 
be saved from the guilt of rashness, of pride, of 
ambition, of avarice, in going to war; none that 
the Divine Spirit would quicken the national con- 
science to discern whether it is in the cause of 
righteousness, mercy, and peace that blood is to be 
shed; none that our enemies may be enlightened 
as to their sin or folly in causing us to attack them ; 
none that the destruction wrought may be small, 
or the return of peace be speedy. The preserved 
soldiers and sailors are further to ‘ glorify’ God 
‘through the merits’ of Jesus Christ. Try to 
affix any definite idea to that. For our part, we 
cannot. Suppose that the prayer has been literally 
answered, and that the regiments now in Egypt, 
or on the way thither, have been paraded in 
Hyde Park without the loss of a man. Will that 
‘glorify’ God in any sense which a spiritually- 
minded man attaches to divine glory? And how 
will the glorification be ‘through the merits ’—an 
entirely artificial, wholly unscriptural phrase—of 
Christ? Did Christ preach the Sermon on the 
Mount and die on Calvary in order that soldiers and 
sailors might glorify God by escaping from Arabi’s 
bullets? The Most High is described ag ‘ the only 
giver of all victory.’ Battles are always victories 
to one side or the other, unless they are drawn 
battles, and if God is the only giver of all victories, 
He must, we should think, be glorified whichever 
side wins. Our decided impression is that the 
tautological enphasis of the Primate’s words was 
associated here, too, with no clear apprehension of 
a meaning; but the words naturally suggest that 
the termination of wars by victory is a proof that 
the victory has been given by God to the victor as a 
mark of His approval. If this is the Archbishop’s 
meaning, we repel and reject the proposition. The 
justice or injustice of wars cannot be determined 
by their event, Just wars have been unsuccessful, 
unjust wars have been crowned with victory, and 
the mystery of Providence cannot be unriddled by 
the most careful scanning of the military history 
of mankind,” 

THE REVISED NEW TESTAMENT AND MODERN 

GREEK. 

The Daily News writes :— 

Dr. Paspati, the leading archeologist of Constan- 
tinople, a great authority on modern Greek, and 
one who ig also well acquainted with English, has 
written a paper on the subject of the revised New 
Testament from the point of view of modern Greek. 
He contends that many of the words in the text of 
the New Testament, though not to be found in 


dictionaries of classical Greek, are still in ordi-. 


nary use at the present day, and with the same 
signification they had at the time the Greek texts 
were originally written. He states also that no 
author contemporary with any of the writers of the 
New Testament is so near in style and language to 
modern Greek as is the text of the New Testament. 
He suggests that some, at least, of the difficulties 
which the revisers have had to deal with might have 
been solved had there been a reviser well acquainted 
with modern and medizval as well as with ancient 
Greek. Though ho makes many suggestions for 
emendations, he yet considers that notwithstanding 
trifling faults the new translation represents more 
faithfully than any other in any European lan- 
guage the meaning of the original text. Some of his 
corrections are already known to scholars. He 


suggests that no one acquainted with modern Greek 
would think that the passage translated ‘It is 
easier for a camel to pass through the eye of a 
needle,” &¢c,, meant anything else than it {s easier 
for a rope or a cable so to pass through. The 
passage translated “Let the dead bury their own 
dead” means in the ears of a modern Greek 
“‘ Let the wardens or sextons bury their own dead.” 
The guardians of the temples were called Neokori, 
the dead were their special charge, and the word 
translated dead is an abbreviation of the word 
signifying wardens, 

The passage in St. Matthew speaking of the 
temptation of our Lord should terminate, Dr. 


Paspati thinks, with the words “Get thee behind 
Me, Satan.” He thinks that this passage has the 
authority of antiquity in its favour. It appears in 
all of the Greek liturgies and most ancient texts. 
“When therefore thou doest alms sound not a 
trumpet before thee, as the hypocrites do in the 
synagogues and the streets.” The Greek term 
translated “sound a trumpet” is used commonly 
in modern Greek in the sense to proclaim publicly, 
and might have been so rendered. In a similar 
passage, in the sixth chapter, “for they love to 
stand and pray in the synagogues and in the corner 
of the streets,” the word translated ‘corner ” means 
‘open space,” “aplace where men congregate,” 
‘“‘a square,” and might have been translated “in 
the public squares.” The same word is used in 
the 13th chapter of St. Luke, and is likewise trans- 
lated “streets,” ‘‘Go out quickly imto the streets 
and lanes of the city.’”’ The word translated “ wor. 
ship” in seyeral instances in the New Testament 
is applied to denote respect paid to man as well as 
to God. It is used now, and was used in the first 
centuries after Christ, to signify worship to God, 
but a simple salute of respect to man, and might 
therefore have in many cases been translated “ to 
salute.” The Pharisees are spoken of as transgress- 
ing the tradition of the elders, “‘ For they wash not 
their hands when they eat bread.” To eat bread is the 
ordinary expression amongst the Greeks to this hour 
for taking a meal. They say ‘‘ we eat bread” at such 
an hour. Patients ask their physicians, “Am I to 
take the medicine after my bread?” Hence, Dr. 
Paspati says, the translation should be “ For they 
wash not their hands when they take their meals.” 
“He that speaketh evil of father or mother, let him 
die the death” is simply that the person should 
suffer the punishment of death, ‘“ Well done, good 
ond faithful servant; enter thou into the joy of thy 
Lord.” The word translated ‘ joy’ is still commonly 
in use amongst the Grecks to denote a marriage 
feast. Formerly it was simply “a feast.” Dr, Pas- 
pati therefore suggests that the passage should read, 
“enter thou into the feast of thy Lord.” The Syriac 
translation of the New Testament has this proper 
translation of the word “feast.” In the account of 
the unclean spirits which entered into the herd of 
swine we are told that they ‘ran down a steep place 
and were choked in the sea.” The word translated 
‘fchoke”” means also ‘to drown,” andis used in 
Xenophon in this sense as wellas in modern Greek. 
Xenophon says, ‘those who did not know how to 
swim were drowned.” St. Peter is described ag 
“warming himself in the light of the fire.’ Tho 
last three words are printed in italics ag 
denoting that they do not exist in the original, 
but the Greeks to this day use the words phos, 
which no doubt means “ light,” for fire. It would 
have been therefore good rendering of the Greek to 
have said that he was “warming himself by the 
fire.” Mention is made in the 15th chapter of 
Mark of ‘Mary Magdalen and Mary the mother 
of James the Less,” This would haye been 
more intelligible had it been ‘young James,” 
In the 8rd chapter of Luke the “chaff” 
is spoken of in the verse “But the chaff He will 
burn with unquenchable fire.” The word “ chaff” 
should be translated ‘‘straw.” In winnowing grain 
in this country the grain and the straw remain on 
the threshing floor, and the fine part of the straw 
is blown away by the wind as referred to in the 1st 
Psalm: ‘The ungodly are not go, but are like the 
chaff which the wind driveth away.” The chaff 
cannot be burned, therefore, because it cannot be 
collected. It isthe straw which is to be burned. In 
the 23rd Chapter of Luke the passage oceurs, “ And 
the Lord said unto the servant, go out into the 
high roads and hedges.” “The word translated 
‘‘ hedges ” means “ enclosures,” or fields, from the 
Greek verb which signifies “to enclose.” “If yo 
have faith as a grain of mustard seed, ye would say 
unto the sycamine tree,” &. The word translated 
“‘ sycamine” is very common to-day, and denotes 
the mulberry tree, The Latin translation has the 
proper word morws—the mulberry-tree. The pas- 
sage ““So when he had dipped the sop he taketh and 
giveth it to Judas” should be “When he had 
dipped the bread.” In the Acts of the Apostles, 
chap ii., “Itis not fit that we should forsake the 
Word of God to serve tables,” the text, according to 
Dr. Paspati, should be simply “to serve at table,” 
The passage quoted from Isaiah in the Epistle to 
the Romans “ How beautiful are the feet of him 
that bringeth glad tidings of good things” ig the 
ordinary Greek expression, still in daily use to 
signify ‘‘ How welcome are they who bring glad 
tidings.” ‘I hope,” says the modern Greek, 
“that you may be well-footed,” i.e, the har- 
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binger of good news. St, Paul, in addressing 
Timothy, says, ‘‘ Give diligence to present thyself 
approved unto God, a workman that needeth not 
to be ashamed, handling aright the word of truth.” 
The word translated handling aright signifies 
etymologically to cut rightly, to pursue a straight 
course. Dr. Paspati has no doubt that the 
word signified in ancient times, as it signifies 
today, not merely “to cut” but “to speak,” and 
the compound word translated “handle aright ” 
meant then, as it does in an expression of common 
use among the Greeks, to speak boldly or fearlessly. 
The text should therefore be translated “ preaching 
fearlessly the word of truth,’ and Dr. Paspati 
contends that such a recommendation from the 
Apostle Paul becomes extremely pertinent when we 
consider that Timothy had been described as timid. 
The question is asked in the general Epistle to 
James, ‘‘Doth the fountain send forth from the 
same opening sweet water and bitter?” ‘ Sweet 
water and brackish” is the signification that no 
modern Greek would have any doubt about. Many 
more examples are given by Dr. Paspati, but the 
above will serve to give your readers an idea of the 
changes which he contends might have been intro- 
duced by bringing the light of modern Greek to 
bear upon the text of the sacred writings. He 
especially insists upon the fact that while writers of 
the period when the New Testament was compiled 
wrote in classical Greek, the sacred writers wrote 
in the ordinary colloquial Greek, which has been 
retained, with slight alterations as to the signi- 
fication of words, down to the present time. 


MR. H. W. BEECHER ON THEO- 
LOGICAL PROGRESS. 

The North American Review for August has 
a noteworthy article from the pen of the Rev. 
Henry Ward Beecher, entitled “ Progress of 
Thought in the Church.” The writer assumes 
that ‘a great change, progressive and prophetic, 
is passing over the public mind in matters of 
religious truth.” This change awakens no 
anxiety or distrust, for Mr. Beecher is certain 
that in “no other period or nation has religion 
been such aninspiration to whatever is humane, 
liberal, and generous; to whatever is pure, true, 
and just; to whatever is genial, sym))athetic, 
and chivalrous in public spirit.” The religious 
sentiment he regards “ as never so intelligent or 
so strong in America as now. If it seems less 
intense, it is because it is less narrow. It now 
embraces a world of influences unknown or 
unfelt in the Puritan world. Aspiration, rever- 
ence for God, sympathy with his works, the 
refinement of strength, sympathy with all that 
is generous, magnanimous, or just, were never 
so widely diffused.” He discerns “a_ better 
spirit among the sects. The lines of division are 
lives but not wails. He has a kind word to 
say for the Roman Catholic Church, and expects 
to see limitation, change, and reform within its 
borders. 

In indicating the climatic influences which 
are at work to-day, Mr. Beecher observes a re- 
action of popular intelligence against the auto- 
cracy of the pulpit, which compels it to change 
its method and material of sermons :— 


“No matter what becomes of Decrees of Election 
and Reprobation, an audience of fathers and 
mothers understand what Fatherhood is. No in- 
genuity or eloquence can persuade them that a God 
who for ten thousand years has laboured to pro- 
duce an infinite population of damnable souls can 
with decency be called our Father, The common 
sense, the humanity, the moral sense which have 
grown out of the gospel are judging theology. 
Little by little, the pulpit shrinks from medieval 
theology. Ministers first gloss it by new interpre- 
tations, then they prudently hold it in suspense, 
then doubt it, then cast it away.” 


f A second sign of progress in the Church Mr. 
Beecher finds in the strong and growing ten- 
dency to enlarge the sphere of divine revelation 
by adding to the revelation of Nature :— 


“Has God been doing nothing for two thousand 
years, since the completion of the Scriptures, which 
it is worth man’s while to know? ... That God 
speaks through the Scriptures is not denied, since 
they are themselves the record of human experi- 
ence under divine guidance and inspiration. When 
by their use men have grown to larger reasons, 
higher morality, deeper spirituality, to a wisdom of 
life unknown to antiquity, is the revelation of God 
through this adyanced and purified nature of man 
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unworthy to be concurrent with the old, and to give 
it a clearer and! more rational interpretation ? 
The alternative which every year will press more 
and more vehemently upon educated and thinking 
men is the enfranchisement of the Bible or— 
infidelity.” 


A third great movement in our time is the 
transition in Creeds :— 


‘“ Orthodoxy confesses that truth can no longer 
be kept in church or seminary by creeds, but only 
by living faith. Andover, next to Princeton the 
very Jerusalem of Jerusalems of Orthodoxy, triply 
guarded by a creed made tight and strong beyond 
all breaking or picking, and to which the whole 
body of its professors were sworn to reswear every 
five years, has, alas! with some levity and merri- 
ment, shown to the world with what agility good 
men could fly over it, walk around it. They inter- 
pret the creed of fifty years ago not by what its 
makers meant, but by what the professors think 
they ought to have meant, and would have meant if 
they had received a full Andover course!” 


The fourth characteristic of our time is the 
grand development of physical science. There 
Mr. Beecher appears as an ardent evolutionist. 
“To admit the truth of evolution,” he says, ‘is 
to yield up the reigning theology.’ And the 
reigning theology is given up without a pang, 
as for many years Mr. Beecher has not con- 
cealed the fact that he had no real faith in it. 
In the course of a stern moral arraignment of 
the Calvinism in which he had been trained 
he writes :— 

‘¢ This doctrine of the Fall of Man in Adam is not, 
as may be imagined, an extreme and antiquated 
notion. Itis fundamental to the whole orthodox 
theology of the world. The system could not stand 
a moment, if it be exploded. It may summarily 
be said to be the working theory of the Christian 
theology as much to-day as it was five hundred 
years ago. Every man entering the ministry of 
the Presbyterian Church is obliged to swear, 
to hold, and to teach it. There is no difference 
in that respect between the Catholic and the 
Protestant creeds, 

‘Within the memory of this generation these 
hideous doctrines were preached widely and 
vigorously. The outburst of indignation with 
which they were received was regarded as proof that 
man’s unregenerate heart was at enmity with God, 
They may still be preached, but no longer with 
commanding sovereignty, but apologetically. They 
defend rather than assert themselves. But, in the 
main, this view lies silent in the pulpit, like a corpse 
in a sepulchre, Here and there a good deacon 
remembers when such sound doctrine was set 
triumphantly forth, to the confusion of hereticts 
and infidels, and longs to hear again the refreshing 
sound. But the new generation, whether of clergy 
or of laity, will not worship it, Yetit is to-day the 
only exposition, clear and thorough, of what the 
Church as to say has to the origin of man and the 
method of creation. 

‘¢ Not only is the method of creation thus disfi- 
gured, but over against it has been erected a scheme 
of reparation and redemption if not so shocking, 
yet equally fictitious and delusive, and destined to 
give place to a nobler view of divine nature and 
of providence, and of the divine thought of the 


redemption and elevation of mankind,” 


The article closes with a glowing prophecy of 
the future of rational faith, which is destined 
to achieve still greater victories. 


The Congregationalist also utters the follow- 
ing protest :— 

‘Mr. Beecher is in his seventieth year, and in 
the natural course of events cannot preach a great 
many more such ‘farewell’ sermons; and it. is to 
us inexpressibly sad to find the son of Lyman 
Beecher thus going out of his way to stigmatise as 
‘puerile,’ if not ‘idiotic’ what he described as the 
faith of those ‘ who believe in the fall of Adam,’ 
and winding up with a denunciation of the doctrine 
of the future eternal punishment of the impenitent. 
Mr. Beecher’s name may still stand upon the official 
list of Congregational ministers, and his church be 
numbered among our churches; but, in the name of 
common honesty, we once more protest that such 
are not the doctrines of Congregationalism.” 


The Watchman, one of the leading Congrega- 
tionalist papers of America, in an article on the 
above paper, writes :— 


“Mr, Beecher has now emphatically stepped 
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down and out from any relations with Congrega- 
tional Orthodoxy or even with Congregational 
Liberalism, He has no more title to ecclesiastical 
standing than O. B. Frothingham. 
published in the last North American Review, he 
definitely renounces the supreme authority of the 
Bible. 
co-ordinately with reason and science, 
tain’ truth: so does the Koran, 
redemption by Christ, retribution, all give place to 
evolution : evolution is the solution of the problem 
of human destiny, of the ages past and to come, 
He is no longer in the half-way house of Liberalism, 
but is an out-and-out Radical in his comprehensive 
unbelief.” 


In an article 


The Scriptures are to him authority only 


They ‘ con- 
The fall of man, 


University Intelligence. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 
The following are the Lists of the Candidates who 


have passed the recent intermediate examination in 
medicine :— 


ENTIRE EXAMINATION, 
First Division. 
Anderson, G. E. C.—Guy’s Hospital. 
Bowes, W. H.—Guy’s Hospital. 
Carr, J. W.—University College. 
Elliott, J.—B. Se., Owens College and St. Bartholo- 
mew’s Hospital. 
Hayman, W. 8.—King’s College. 
Innes, C. B.—St. Bartholomew's Hospital. 
Jones, F. W, C.—St. Bartholomew’s Hospital. 
Jones, 8. C,—University College. 
McCabe, W. A. B.—University College. 
Purslow, C. E.—Queen’s and Mason Colleges, Bir- 
mingham. 
Spong, C. 8.—B. Sc., Guy’s Hospital. 
Watson, W. I. B.—Guy’s Hospital. 
Wells, G. L.—St. Bartholomew’s Hospital. 
Woolbert, H.R.—University Coliege. 
Second Division. 
Adie, J. R.—University College. 
Andrews, C.—University College, 
Arkle, C. J.—University College. 
Barnett, L.— University College. 
Bernard, Letitia Caroline. —London School of Medi- 
cine for Women. 
Brock, J. H. H,—University College. 
Brogden, R. W.—Guy’s Hospital. 
Caldecott, C.—Guy’s Hospital. 
Chapman, H.C.—St. Bartholomew’s Hospital. 
Cocking, W. T.—University College. 
Cooper, H. C, E.—Guy’s Hospital. 
Dutt, U. K., B.Sc.—St. Mary’s Hospital. 
Fenton, H. A. H.—St. Thomas’s Hospital. 
Fisher, H. H.—St. Bartholomew’s Hospital. 
Flemming, P.—University College. 
Frames, A. C.—St. Bartholomew’s Hospital. 
Francis, A. G.—St. Bartholomew's Hospital, 
Hinds, F.—University College. 
Hodgson, G. G.—King’s College. 
Hurst, W.—Owens and University Colleges. 
Irvin, F. D.—University College. 
Joberns, W.—Queen’s and Mason Colleges, Birming- 
ham. 
Lankester, H, H.—St. Thomas’s Hospital. 
Little, A. N.—Bristol Medical School. 
Mumby, L. P.— Westminster Hospital. 
Penrose, F. G.—University College. 
Pettifer, E. C.—St. Bartholomew’s Hospital. 
Pilgrim, H. W.—University of Edinburgh. 
Randell, R. M. H.—Guy’s Hospital. 
Robinson, H. B.—St. Thomas’s Hospital. 
Rouse, R. E.—St. Thomas’s Hospital. 
Sellick, J. H.—Guy’s Hospital. 
Strugnell, W. T.—St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, 
Swain, J.—Westminster Hospital. 
Taylor, A. E.—Guy’s Hospital. 
Tratman, F.—Bristol Medical School. 
Turner, P. D.—University College. 
Vernon, J. J. D.—Guy’s Hospital. 
Vince, J. F.—Queen’s and Mason Colleges, Bir- 
mingham. 
Voelcker, A, F.—University College. 
Whitcombe, P. P.—St. Mary’s Hospital. 
Williamson, R. T.— Owens College. 


EXCLUDING PHYSIOLOGY. 
First Division. 

Carpenter, G. A.—St. Thomas’s Hospital. 
Second Division. 


Freeland, F. J.—King’s College. 
Lankester, A. 0.—St. Bartholomew’s Hospital. 


PHYSIOLOGY ONLY, 


Second Division. 
Gross, C.—Guy’s Hospital. 
Shillito, H.—Birmingham School and Mason College, 
Tilly, A, —St, Mary’s Hospital, ; 
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Correspondence, 
“AGNOSTIC SERVICES.” 


TO THE EDITOR. 


Str,—tThe little controversy I have taken part 
in, under the above heading, appears by Mr. 
Dalby’s last letter to be branching off into side 
issues where debate would be interminable. The 

urpose I had in view, when first addressing you, 
Lavy been accomplished, I now beg room for 
only a few final words. The sentence quoted 
by Mr. Dalby from one of Mr. Moncure Con- 
way’s works, ingeniously constructed ag it is, 
instead of refuting, really establishes my case as 
to the nature of the latter gentleman’s teaching. 
Iam quite content to leave that point to the 
judgment of tho competent. Out of all the 
entanglement of phraseology the fact, too, has 
been elicited that the Services to which your 
correspondent referred as having been given in 
one or two Unitarian chapels were not Unitarian 
services at all, but consisted of lectures of an 
agnostic tendency with what is called “a medi- 
tation” instead of prayer or worship. Notwith- 
standing the smart saying repeated by Mr: 
Dalby from a nameless minister, I venture to 
assert that anyone who puts as equivalents a 
“meditation,” soliloquised or addressed to fel- 
low mortals, and prayer addressed to the Divine 
Being, is in the very shallows of religious think- 
ing. Nor will it do to take refuge in an alleged 
want of clearly cut definiteness in’ theological 
terms. Are we, then, to throw words about at 
random, draw no distinctions between belief and 
unbelief, and because we cannot know all about 
God deny that we have any knowledge of Him ? 
Such a course can only result in confusion and 
make the search for truth hopeless. 

Mr. Dalby argues that I must not say this 
or that is not Unitarianism because in our 
chapels ‘‘ theological opinions have been various 
and changing for two hundred years.” I do 
not see the value of thatreference. Speaking of 
the time when Calvinism was taught in those 
chapels, I should use that term to describe 
the doctrines; and so on with Arminianism, 
Arianism and Unitarianism. If Calvinism is 
not Unitarianism, neither is Agnosticism entitled 
to cloak itself with a false title, simply because 
opposing tenets may at different times be advo- 
cated in the same building. Radical distinc- 
tions in theology are not obliterated by a brick- 
and-mortar continuity. Moreover, I do not hesi- 
tate to say that there is gross neglect or the 
absence of integrity somewhere if chapels held 
in trust expressly “for the worship of God” 
can be turned into templé@s of Agnosticism where 
His worship is set at nought. 

This correspondence may not be without use 
should some of those who really value the reli- 
gious verities which they connect with the Unit- 
arian name be induced to take a more definite 
and active interest in the maintenance of the 
faith they cherish. That is the practical point 
of my share in the discussion. 

London, Aug. 14. Henry JEFFERY. 


———_>_—_—__. 
LITURGIES AND TESTS. 


TO THE EDITOR. 


Str,—I have no desire to enter at large upon 
the question of Liturgy versus Free Prayer, re- 
ferred to in your paper last week by Mr. Walters, 
writing from the position of the Pulpit, but his 
letter seems to call for a remark or two from the 
opposite position—the Pew. That letter, it ap- 
pears to me, is not a little one-sided. 

Mr. Walters says that the use of a Liturgy is 
the practical imposition of a creed ugon congre- 
gation and minister. Why is it more so than 
“free prayer?” Is the latter a sort of soliloquy 
of the minister to which the congregation are 
supposed simply to sit and listen? It will 
hardly be contended that it is other than the 
united exercise of minister and people, and that 
the assent of both is just as much implied ag 
when a Liturgy is used. It has always appeared 
to me that the ordinary “one man ” chapel ser- 
vice in one sense really makes the minister more 
of a priest than the clergyman of the National 
Church. Many Dissenting congregations, beyond 
joining in singing the hymns, are permitted no 
outward part in the service, not even so much as 
to say “Amen.” The idea embodied in the 
Church of England service is surely more cor- 


rect, 7.c., common prayer and praise, outwardly 
participated in by all, the minister being simply 
the leader of the devotions of his people. 

It is true when there is no Liturgy used the 
minister can utter what prayers may suit 
him, but I deny his right to any such claim, at 
least against the wish of the congregation. 
Why should he assume that his “ free prayer ” 
will be more acceptable to men, or less of a 
“theological test,” than a liturgy P Is it that their 
“discomfort” is of no moment as compared 
with his? If the prayers were his own private 
devotions, he might of course use what words 
and present what petitions he pleases; but, 
in the pulpit, he is only one of a number of 
worshippers, each and every one of whom has 
to be considered as much as himself, and the 
“average concurrence”’ of the whole has to be 
taken into account. A minister and his people 
will generally meet any difficulties that may 
arise through changes of view, but whenever 
an alteration in the service is made it should 
be the work of both. The minister has no 
right to make it alone. The habit which some 
ministers indulge in of mutilating a liturgy to 
make it suit their own taste is, I submit, 
quite indefensible. Mr. Walters’s course is at 
least honest, and to be respected, 7.c., that of 
declining altogether to use a liturgy. Few 
things more disturb a congregation than when, 
in the solemn hour of prayer, these mutilations 
are being indulged in. As a people we are 
sufficiently critical without such a stimulus 
being applied at such a time. 

I must add that Mr. Walters is, in my 
opinion, singularly unhappy in the service book 
he has selected for animadyersion. It has been 
one of the privileges of my unorthodox days to 
share in the use in common worship of this, to 
my mind, one of the richest books of devotional 
literature—a work altogether a credit to us as 
a denomination. Itis to be lamented, I think, 
that the “treasures new and old” in it are not 
more extensively used, I mean as regards its 
collects and occasional prayers and thanksgiy- 
ings, so full, so beautiful, and so adapted to our 
varying needs. Mr. Walters may find objection 
in the phrases he refers to, but I do not believe 
many will share his scruples. Laicvs. 

Aug. 16. 

——__ —_—_____ 


THE LATE REV. W. A. POPE. 
TO THE EDITOR, 

Sir,—So much prompt and kindly sympathy 
has been expressed for the widow and children 
of my late friend and guest, the Rev. W. A. 
Pope, that your readers may like to know that 
steps are being taken at once for raising some 
fund on their behalf. Particulars will be 
announced next week, and contributions invited. 

J. Estrin Carpenter. 

Leathes House, Fitzjohn’s Avenue, London, 

N. W. August 17, 1882. 


THE LAW OF BLASPHEMY. 
|The following article was printed in the In- 
quirer in 1873, at the time that the Rev. J. Page 
Hopps was bringing an action, in which he was 
successful, for the wholesale piracy of his “ Life 
of Jesus.” The defence was raised that there 
could be no copyright in a book that impugned 
the Deity of Christ. The article is reprinted 
as equally applicable to the pending prosecution 
of Lhe Freethinker. | 
Blasphemy, considered from a legal point of 
view, although it may be regarded as an offence 
against God and religion, is an offence against 
the peace and good order of society. This is 
the technical sense in which lawyers regard it, 
though most persons will be inclined to consider 
this as somewhat of a distinction without a 
difference, when they learn that Christianity is 
held to be part of the common law of the land. 
Accurately and concisely to define blasphemy is 
not very easy, though for general purposes it 
may be sufficient to say that it consists in the 
denial of God’s being or providence, insulting 
reflections on the life and character of Christ, 
and scofling and contemptuous remarks upon 
the Scriptures. This, at least, is the definition 
given of it by Blackstone; though, as we sball 
see, a somewhat wider application of the term 
has been given. In order to enable our readers 
to understand somewhat how the law relating 
to blasphemy and blasphemous publications | 


stands, we purpose referring to some of the 
various cases which have come before our 
courts, wherein the question has arisen whether 
or not certain publications are, or are not, 
blasphemous. 

We must first explain, for the benefit of non- 
legal readers, the difference between Statute Law 
and Common Law. The former is to be found 
in the legislative enactments or Acts of Parlia- 
ment; the latter is to be found outside these in 
the reports of cases which have been handed 
down from time to time. The following anecdote 
will illustrate our meaning:—When William 
Penn was on his trial for a breach of the Von- 
venticle Acts, he asked on what law the indict- 
ment was based, to which the then Recorder of 
London replied, “the Common Law.” Penn 
asked to be shown it. The Reco¥der got into a 
passion, and asked if Penn thought he carried 
the Common Law on his back, for it was founded 
on hundreds of adjudged cases, and that some 
of the ablest lawyers could scarcely tell what it 
was. ‘To which Penn replied, that if it were so 
difficult to produce it could not be common law; 
and on still further pressing to be shown this 
law, the Recorder replied, “ It is leanonscripta, 
that which many have studied thirty or forty 
years to know, and would you have me tell you 
in amoment?” Penn’s reply, which would be 
that of many laymen, was, “Certainly, if the 
common law be so hard to be understood, it ig 
far from being common.” Blasphemy is an of- 
fence at common law; we find recorded cases 
where it was punished independent of any dis- 
tinct legislative enactments on the subject. 

The first recorded case of this kind came 
before our Courts in the fifteenth year of the 
reign of James I. (4.p. 1618). A man named 
Atwood had made use of these words:—“ The 
religion now professed was a new religion within 
fifty years; preaching is but prating, and hear- 
ing of service more edifying than two hours’ 
preaching.” It does not appear, however, what 
punishment was awarded in this case, for it 
came before the Court on a question whether 
the conviction before the Justices of the Peace 
was legal, or whether the case ought not to have 
been heard before the Court of High Commis- 
sion, a Court which was constituted in the reign 
of Elizabeth, and abolished in that of Charles i 
and was intended to deal with offences of this 
class. In another case an information was filed 
in the Court of King’s Bench against a man 
named Taylor for having spoken derogatory 
words of Christ, and said that “religion was a 
cheat; and that he neither feared God, the 
Devil, nor man.” Taylor was convicted, and in 
delivering judgment Chief Baron Hale observed, 
“that to say religion is a cheat is to dissolve 
all those obligations whereby civil societies are 
preserved ; and Christianity being parcel of the 
laws of England, therefore, to reproach the 
Christian religion is to speak in subversion of 
the law.” In the reign of Queen Anne occurred 
the cases of Clendon and Hall, who were con- 
victed of “ having published libellous reflections 


‘}upon the Trinity,” but we have no means of 


ascertaining the full particulars of these cases. 

Further on was the case of Rew v. Woolston. 
The defendant had published certain libels 
“wherein the miracles of Jesus were turned 
into ridicule, and his life and conversation ex- 
posed and vilified.” Coming before the Court 
on the question whether the case was one 
properly punishable by the temporal Courts, 
they declared they would not suffer it to be 
debated, whether to write against Christianity 
im general was not an offence of temporal cog- 
nisance, desiring it to be noticed that they laid 
stress upon the term in general, and did not in- 
tend to include disputes between learned men 
upon particular controverted points. In reply 
to the defendant’s contention that the “intent 
of the book was merely to show that the 
miracles of Jesus were not to be taken in a 
literal but in an allegorical sense, and, there- 
fore, that the book could not be considered ag 
aimed at Christianity in general, but merely as 
attacking one proof of the divine mission,” the 
Court held “that the attacking Christianity in 
that way was attempting to desley the very 
foundation of it; and though there were pro- 
fessions in the book to the effect that the design 
of it was to establish Christianity upon a true 
foundation, by considering those narratives in 
Scripture as emblematical and prophetical, yet 
that such professions could not be credited. , , 
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We do not meddle with any differences of 
opinion, we interfere only where the very root 
of Christianity is struck at.” 

In the year 1756 one Jacob Ilive was prose- 
cuted ‘ for publishing a profane and blasphemous 
libel tending to vilify and subvert the Christian 
religion, and to blaspheme our Saviour Jesus 
Christ, to cause his divinity to be denied, to re- 
present him as an impostor, to scandalise, ridi- 
cule, and bring into contempt his most holy life 
and doctrine; and to cause the truth of the 
Christian religion to be disbelieved and totally 
rejected, by representing the same as spurious 
and chimerical, and a piece of forgery and witch- 
craft.” These were the words of the Attorney- 
General’s information, and though we have not 
seen the actual words which were used in sup- 
port of the charge, yet it is enough for our pur- 
pose to show what was considered necessary to 
constitute the offence of blasphemy. Seven 
years later Peter Annett was condemned to a 
month’s imprisonment in Newgate, to stand 
twice in the pillory, and then to be confined in 
Bridewell Gaol, and kept to hard labour for one 
year, and to find’security for good behaviour for 
the rest of his life, for having published “a 
certain malignant profane and blasphemous 
libel intituled ‘The Free Inquirer,’ tending to 
blaspheme Almighty God, and to ridicule, 
traduce, and discredit his Holy Scriptures, 
particularly the Pentateuch, and to represent, 
and to cause it to be believed, that the prophet 
Moses was an impostor, and that the sacred 
truths and miracles recorded and set forth in the 
Pentateuch were impositions and false in- 
ventions, and thereby to diffuse and propagate 
irreligious and diabolical opinions in the minds 
of his Majesty’s subjects, and to shake the 
foundations of the Christian religion, and of the 
civil and ecclesiastical government established 
in this kingdom.” 

It may be here worth while just to see what 
was the existing state of the statute law at this 
time with respect to offences of this character, 
The first Act of Parliament passed in the reign 
of Edward VI., after reciting the institution 
“of the most comfortable Sacrament of the 
Body and Blood of our Saviour Jesus Christ,’ 
and that certain persons ‘‘of Wickedness, or 
else of Ignorance and want of Learning... . 
contemptuously depraved, despised, or reviled 
the same... .and not only disputed and 
reasoned unreverently and ungodly of that 
most high Mystery, but also in their Sermons, 
Preachings, Readings, Lectures, Communica- 
tions, Arguments, Talks, Rhimes, Songs, Plays 
or Jests, name or call it by such vile and un- 
seemly Words as Christian ears do abhor to 
hear rehearsed,” provides certain penalties for 
any person depraving, despising or reviling “the 
said most Blessed Sacrament.” And this Act 
was expressly revived by the first statute passed 
in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, some doubt 
seeming to have been felt as to whether it had 
not been repealed by some statute in the reign 
of Mary. 

By a statute passed in the first year of Hliza- 
beth’s reign (chap. 2) any “ Parson, Vicar or 
other whatsoever Minister’” who shall preach, 
declare, or speak anything in derogation or de- 
pravution of the Book of Common Prayer shall 
be liable to certain penalties therein mentioned, 
and the Act also extends to any other persons 
guilty of the like offence; but that portion of 
the Act was repealed in the early*part of this 
reign and only the part which we have italicised 
is in force. In the third year of the reign of 
James I. an Act was passed to provide punish- 
ment for the use of the name of the Holy 
Trinity profanely or jestingly in any stage play, 
interlude, or show. 

One of the most important statutes now in 
force was passed in the ninth and tenth years 
of the reign of William III., and by this it is 
provided that “if any person educated in, or 
having made profession of the Christian religion, 
shall by writing, printing, teaching, or advised 
speaking, deny any one of the persons of the 
Holy Trinity to be God, or assert or maintain 
that there are more Gods than one, or deny the 
Christian religion to be true, or the Holy 
Scriptures to be of divine authority, he shall 
upon the first offence be rendered incapable to 
hold any office or place of trust; and for the 
second, be rendered incapable of bringing any 
action, being guardian, executor, legatee, or of 
any legacy or deed of gift, or to bear any civil 
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or military office or benefice ecclesiastical, and 
shall suffer imprisonment for three years from 
the time of conviction.” The second section fixes 
the date within which the prosecution is to take 
place, and the third provides for a relief from 
the penalties where renunciation is made within 
four months after conviction. By a statute 
passed in the year 1813, so much of the previous 
statute as we have printed in italics was 
repealed, but although this is the case, the 
offences against which the statute of William 
was aimed are still punishable at common 
law, for where an offence is not a new 
one created by any statute, it is just as 
much punishable under the old system as it 
may be under any statute which may take 
special cognisance of it, unless the old common 
law remedy is expressly destroyed. From this 
it follows that although to deny the persons of 
the Holy Trinity no longer subjects the offender 
to the penalties imposed by the Statute he is 
still liable to be punished for his denial, if such 
denial were an Offence at common law. ‘The 
point arose in the prosecution of a man named 
Waddington, in the year 1822. He had pub- 
lished a book, the effect of which was to impugn 
the authenticity of the Scriptures, and one part 
ofit stated that Jesus Christ was an impostor, 
and a murderer in principle, and a fanatic. 
Before the verdict was given one of the jury, 
who, we cannot help thinking, must have had 
Unitarian proclivities, asked the presiding 
judge (Lord Chief Justice Abbott) “whether 
a work which denied the divinity of our Saviour 
was alibel?” To this the Judge seems to have 
given a somewhat evasive answer, for he said 
that a work speaking of Jesus Christin the lan- 
guage used in the publication was a libel, Chris- 
tianity being a part of the law of theland. Wad- 
dington moved for a new trial, urging that the 
Lord Chief Justice had misdirected the jury, by 
stating that any publication in which the divinity 
of Jesus Christ was denied was an unlawful libel 
(which, as our readers will perceive, is a mis- 
statement of what his lordship had said), and 
argued that since the passing of the Statute of 
George III. before referred to, the denying one 
of the persons of the Trinity to be God was no 
offence, and, consequently, that a publication in 
support of such a position was not a libel. The 
judges unanimously refused the application, re- 
marking that, although the Statute removed the 
penalties imposed by the Statute of William ITI. 
it left the common law as it stood before. Whe- 
ther to deny the divinity of Christ were an of- 
fence independent of the Statute the case does 
not settle, because the judges decided solely upon 
the book before them, which not only denied the 
Godhead of Christ, but stated him to be an im- 
postor and a murderer in principle. “If,” said 
Mr. Justice Best, ‘previous to the passing of 
that Statute (53 Geo. III., c. 160), it would have 
been a libel to deny in any printed work the 
divinity of the secoud person in the Trinity, the 
same would be a libel now.” And, further, he 
says, “It is not necessary for me to say whether 
it be libellous to argue from the Scriptures 
against the divinity of Christ; that is not what 
the defendant professes to do. He argues 
against the divinity of Christ by denying the 
truth of the Scriptures.” 

The other cases of libels of this kind are those 
connected with the publication of Thomas 
Paine’s “Age of Reason,” which denied the 
authority of the Old and New Testament, as- 
serted that reason was the only rule by which 
the conduct of men ought to be guided, and ridi- 
culed the prophet Jesus Christ, his disciples, 
and the Scriptures. For this offence a man 
named Williams was prosecuted in 1797 and 
convicted, the Judge in passing sentence ob- 
serving “that such doctrines were an offence 
not only against God, but against law and go- 
vernmeut, from their direct tendency to dissolve 
the bonds and obligations of civil society ; and 
upon that ground it was that the Christian re- 
ligion constituted part of the law of the land; 
that if the name of our Redcemer was suffered 
to be traduced, and his holy religion treated 
with contempt, the solemnity of an oath, on 
which the due administration of justice de- 
pended, would be destroyed, and the law 
stripped. of one of its principal sanctions—the 
dread of future punishment.” Haton’s case in 
1812 was the next, the charge against him being 
that he had represented Jesus Christ as an im- 
postor, the Christian religion as a mere fable, 
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and those who believed in it as infidels to God. 
Carlile’s case in 1819 was the next, and to show 
the persistency with which it was endeavoured 
to thwart the law, we may mention that during 
the trial Carlile read the whole of the book to 
the jury, whereupon his wife published an ac- 
count of the trial setting out the book in extenso, 
and claimed privilege on the ground of its being 
a report of what took place in a court of law,a 
privilege, however, which the Court refused to 
grant. Carlile was sentenced to pay a fine of 
£1,500, to be imprisoned for three years, and to 
find sureties for good behaviour for the rest of 
his life. 

In the year 1828 a man named Taylor was 
punished tor a blasphemous discourse, the par- 
ticulars of which, however, we have not be- 
fore us. In 1840 a man named Hetherington 
was tried for, and found guilty of, publishing a 
blasphemous libel “on that part of the Holy 
Bible called the Old Testament.” A motion was 
made in the Court of Queen’s Bench for an 
arrest of judgment on the ground that there was 
no previous case of a libel on that Old Testament 
alone, and that, therefore, it was not a punish- 
able offence; all the previous cases being in 
respect of matters directed against Christianity 
and religion together. The application was 
refused, the Lord Chief Justice Denman ob- 
serving that “the Old Testament is so con- 
nected with the New that it was impossible 
that such a publication as that could be 
uttered without reflecting upon Christianity in 
general.’ And Mr. Justice Littledale said; 
“The Old Testament, independently of its con- 
nection with and of its prospective reference 
to Christianity, contains the Law of Almighty 
God,” and therefore he had no doubt that the 
publication in question was a libel in law. Mr. 
Justice Patteson remarked that the defend- 
ant’s “argument was reduced to this, that an 
indictment for libel was to be confined to 
blasphemy against the New Testament. But 
such an argument was scarcely worth any- 
thing, because it was impossible to say that 
the Old and the New Testament are not so 
intimately connected, that if the one is true, 
the other is true also; and the evidence of 
Christianity partly consists of the prophecies 
in the Old Testament.” The other judge (Mr. 
Justice Coleridge) left the Court before the judg- 
ments were delivered. 

Hitherto the attacks of the Crown upon the 
liberty of Biblical criticism had been restricted 
to publishers in small way of business, whom it 
was hoped would be crushed by these ruinous 
proceedings. But now-at was determined by 
some of those who were friendly to the cause of 
free religious inquiry to carry the war against 
some of the larger publishers, and shortly after 
Hetherington had purged his sentence, a prose- 
cution was instituted by him against Mr. Moxon 
for publishing Shelley’s poem, “ Queen Mab; ” 
the indictment describing the work as a scan- 
dalous, impious, profane, and malicious libel of 
and concerning the Christian religion, and of 
and concerning the Holy Scriptures, and of and 
concerning Almighty God, in which were con~ 
tained certain passages charged as _blasphe- 
mous.” Mr. Moxon, notwithstanding a power- 
ful speech of Mr. Serjeant Talfourd, was found 
guilty, but on payment of the costs of the pro- 
secution no further proceedings were taken. 
There has, we believe, been no case of the kind 
before,the Courts since this, but it must not 
therefore be supposed that because the Crown 
has exercised a wise discretion in not initiating 
proceedings that any right has become vested 
in publishers of books of the kind. Only as re- 
cently as 1867 an action was brought to recover 
damages for the breach of a contract to let a hall 
for the delivery of some lectures, one of which 
was entitled ‘“‘The Character and Teachings of 
Christ, the former Defective, the latter Mislead- 
ing,” and another, ‘The Bible shown to be no 
more Inspired than any other Book, with a 
Refutation of Modern Theories Thereon.” It 
was held by the Court of Hxchequer that the 
contract being for an illegal purpose the defend- 
ant was justified in breaking it. In 1822 Mr. 
Murray sought to obtain an injunction to re- 
strain the publication of a printed edition of Lord 
Byron’s ‘‘Cain,” but was unsuccessful, the 
ground for the refusal being that it was doubt- 
ful “whether the poem was not intended to 
bring into discredit that portion of Scripture 
history to which it relates; ” and in the follow- 
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ing year a similar decision was given as to 
Byron’s “Don Juan.” ; 

There is another case somewhat in point, and 
which will be particularly interesting to the 
readers of the Inquirer. After the destruction 
of his property at Birmingham, Dr. Priestley 
brought an action to recover damages, claiming 
compensation amongst other things for the loss 
of certain MSS. It was stated for the defence 
that Dr. Priestley was in the habit of publishing 
works injurious tothe Government of the State. 
No evidence was given to support this, but the 
judge remarked that if such evidence had been 
adduced he should have held the defence to be 
a good one. 

There have been several other trials for 
offences of the kind we are considering, but they 
were so much connected with political matters 
that it is somewhat difficult to use them as 
instances in point. Hone was prosecuted for 
blasphemy for publishing parodies on the 
Athanasian Creed and the Church Litany, but 
the juries refused to convict, it being evident 
that the prosecution was undertaken for the 
purpose of silencing a political opponent. The 
cases arising out of the “ Essays and Reviews ” 
are not in point, as they were not prosecutions 
for blasphemy, but for infringements of Church 
doctrine. o 

While we are on the subject it may be in- 
teresting to see what is the law of America in 
relation to blasphemy. Article 31 of Criminal 
Code of New York defines blasphemy as the 
“wantonly uttering or publishing words, cast- 
ing contumacious reproach or profane ridicule 
upon God, Jesus Christ, the Holy Ghost, the 
Holy Scriptures, or the Christian religion,” and 
by Article 32 it is declared that “if it appears 
beyond reasonable doubt that the words com- 
plained of were used in the course of serious 
discussion, and with intent to make known or 
recommend opinions entertained by the accused, 
such words are not blasphemy.” ‘This is very 
different from the narrower views obtained here. 
In the case we have already cited, Rea v. Wools- 
ton, while “disputes between learned men upon 
particular controverted points” are allowed, yet 
it was expressly stated that to write against 
Christianity in general is punishable. 

While, however, the Hstablished religion of 
this country is thus protected, it has been de- 
cided that anyone may with impunity attack 
Judaism, Mahommedanism, or any sect of the 
Christian religion. 

What would be the result of any trial for 
blasphemy now—say for the denial of the Di- 
vinity of Christ—it is almost impossible to say. 
More liberal and enlightened views exist now 
than they did thirty years ago, but though the 
views have changed, the law remains the same. 
Mr. Shortt, in his work on “The Law Relating 
to Works of Literature and Art,” to which, and 
to Mr. Starkie’s work on “The Law of Libel,” 
we are indebted for much that we have written, 
has the following passage :— 


‘ How far, then, is liberty of discussion allowed on 
questions relating to the fundamental doctrines of 
religion? or is the expression of all views adverse to 
those now received prohibited and punishable ? 
Would the law now make no distinction in favour of 
the fair and temperate expression of opinions sin- 
cerely entertained? It is by no means easy to give 
an answer, for there is no reported English cage in 
which the question has been fairly raised and 
broadly dealt with. Malice is a necessary ingtedient 
in the crime; and, where it not that our law im- 
plies malice wherever anything unlawful is done 
wilfully or intentionally, whatever the motive which 
prompted the action, this consideration might help 
us toa conclusion, As the law stands, it throws 
no light on the subject.” 


We understand that the Scotch law on the 
subject of blasphemous libel corresponds with 
the English; but the only cases with which we 
are acquainted are two that occurred some thirty 
or more years ago. ‘Two booksellers, named 
Paterson and Robinson, were tried for publish- 
ing a book or pamphlet, which, we believe, was 
entitled “The Bible an Immoral Book for the 
Young.” In defending himself Paterson at- 
tempted to quote passages from the Bible for the 


purpose of justifying his reraarks upon it, but 


was forbidden todo this. In the charge to the 
jury the following passage occurs :— 


“Now the law of Scotland, apart from all ques- 
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tions of Church Establishment or Church Govern- 
ment, has declared the Holy Scriptures are of 
supreme authority. It gives every man the right 
of regulating his faith or not by the standard of the 
Holy Scriptures, and gives full scope to private 
judgment, regarding the doctrines contained therein; 
but it expressly provides that all ‘ blasphemies shall 
be suppressed,’ and that they who publish opinions 
‘contrary to the known principles of Christianity,’ 
may be lawfully called to account, and proceeded 
against by the civil magistrate. This law does not 
impose upon individuals any obligation as to their 
belief. It leaves free and independent the right of 
private belief, but it carefully protects that which was 
established as part of the law from being brought 
into contempt.” 


It is no part of our purpose in this article to 
discuss the propriety of the various decisions we 
have quoted, or to do more than state the law as 
it stands; but in view of the interest which a 
pending case must necessarily excite, we make 


no apology for the length of our sey : 


CurtMsrorp.—The sad news of the death of the 
Rey. W. A. Pope last week cast quite a gloom not 
only over the Unitarian congregation, of which he 
was formerly minister, but to some extent over the 
district around for his energetic work in connection 
with the establishment of the church here brought 
him into intimate relationship with a large number 
of friends and opponents. All alike have a lively re- 
collection of his courtesy, sincerity and thorough- 
ness, and all alike regret his sudden end. As the 
Father of the Church he has ever taken a paternal 
interest in its welfare—an interest which was by 
no means slackened by his removal to the Domestic 
Mission at Spicer-street, London. At the services 
last Sunday special reference was made to the sad 
event, and prayer was offered for the widow and 
the fatherless. The evening discourse was given 
by Mr. A. Madocks, who was intimately connected 
with the deceased, and who conducted the services 
at Spicer-street on the Sunday previous to the acci- 
dent, The subject related to the sad thoughts 
filling the mind of each individual member of the 
congregation—‘' The Rey. W. A. Pope—In Me- 
moriam.” In affectionate language allusion was 
made to his brief sojourn in and about Chelmsford, 
and in respect to the work there, with which his 
name will ever be associated. The speaker said: 
“Most of us here to-night can remember those 
early days of our little church, his exertions in our 
midst, and the mingled hopes and fears with which 
some of our first services were conducted, when it 
was doubtful whether the doctrine that we propound 
and strive to instil into the minds of our fellow- 
townsmen would ever find a resting-place in any 
soul,fand whether a church, however small, would be 
established, His excellent memory and his extem- 
pore addresses which he gave from time to time we 
are all familiar with. Sometimes those who knew 
him most maryelled at the fluency and at the 
depth of knowledge of some of those addresses, for 
they were thought out, not in the care of the study, 
but often during a long and tiresome walk, or the 
tediousness of arailway journey, when themind would 
not be best fitted for such an occupation. One ex- 
cellent trait in our friend’s character was the union 
of a progressive theology with Christian reverence. 
He was always openhearted with his knowledge; 
always willing and ready and desirous of commu- 
nicating it to others. I remember his laughingly 
saying at the time when that excellently critical and 
yet reverential work ‘The Bible for Young People’ 
was published, ‘ Well, our occupation is gone now; 
they have let the laity into all the secrets ‘that we 
have, and they are making you as wise as we are 
about the Bible!’ ... . I have said he loved his 
work. Noman who did not love the work in which 
he was engaged could have used such exertions, or 
have kept so constantly and strenuously endeavouring 
to build us up here as a church as he did. If those 
efforts had been continued—if no difficulties had 
come in the way of those deeply-interesting lectures 
in the eastern counties—there is no doubt that not 
one new church only in Essex, but several would 
have been built up.”—<A testimonial of sympathy 
with Mrs. Pope and the family is being signed by 
the congregation, 


Lorp AsupunnuAm has kindly placed his 
Wyclif M.S., which contains three unique tracts, 
besides duplicates of others, at the disposal of the 
Wyclif Society. 
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DEATH OF PROFESSOR STANLEY 
JEVONS. 

Our readers will share the deep regret with which 
we announce the sad death by drowning of Professor 
Stanley Jevons, M.A., F.R.S. He and his family 
have been staying during the vacation at Bexhill, 
in Sussex. They went out together on Monday 
morning, and he left them to go to a retired part 
of the beach, where he stripped, and went into the 
sea for a swim. He was never seen alive again. 
His body was observed floating on the water, and 
was brought ashore by a labourer ; but there were no 
signs . of animation, An inque8t was held on 
Tuesday morning, and a verdict of ‘* Accidental 
death ” was returned. 

Professor William Stanley Jevons was much the 
most original of our living logicians, and his logical 
abacus—the ingenious little machine by which he 
reduced deductive reasoning to an almost mechanical 
process—will make his name memorable as long 
as logic is studied by man. The publication in 
1874 of his great book on ‘The Principles of 
Science : a Treatise on Logic and Scientifie Method,” 
the most original of the kind published since Mr. 
John Stuart Mill’s “ Logic,” and a book which, in 
the opinion of many competent thinkers, gave the 
first true analysis of Induction, was quite an event 
in the history of logical science, Professor Jevons, 
as the invention of the logic machine showed, was 
by no means a mere abstract thinker, Indeed, it 
is not too much to say that if he had not turned his 
attention to the moral sciences he might easily have 
become a famous chemist and meteorologist. As a 


political economist, whatever we may think of his ~ 


mathematical theory, he was unquestionably a 
brilliant and most careful reasoner, and was the 
first, for example, to settle pretty clearly the question 
which arose some ten years ago, as to the alleged 
depreciation of gold as the result of the great gold 
discoveries. Nevertheless, to those who knew him 
best, his scientific eminence was the least part of 
the man. Shy and reserved as he appeared, his 
was a nature of unusual geniality and sweetness. 
Fall of warmth and full of generosity as he was, his 
death will leave an irreparable blank in not a few 
homes, even where his special eminence and his 
individual genius were least understood and 
appreciated. He was a native of Liverpool, and still 
in the prime of life, being only in his forty-seventh 
year. Educated at University College, London, his 
first public appointment was at the Australian 
Royal Mint, which he held from 1854 to 1859, 
when he returned to London. Having taken the 
Master of Arts degree at London University, Mr. 
Jevons was appointed in 1866 Professor of Logic, 
Mental and Moral Philosophy, and Cobden Levturer 
on Political Economy at Owens College, Manchester. 
This appointment, which he held for ten years, gave 
scope for the eminent analytical abilities for which 
he was famous. His addresses and essays, especially 
on economical questions, attracted a large amount 
of attention, especially one dealing with the probable 
effects of the exhaustion of the coal supply. 
Meanwhile, Mr. Jeyons had received the Fellowship 
of the Royal Society and the honorary degree of 
LL.D. of the University of Edinburgh ; and in 1876 
he resigned the professorship at Manchester, having 
accepted the chair of Political Heonomy in Univer- 
sity College, London. Professor Jevons was the 
author of text-books on logic and political economy 
and a larger treatise on ‘‘The Principles of 
Science.” These works all showed great intel- 
lectual power and originality cf treatment. It 
has been said that Professor Jevons was too severely 
logical and mathematical, and that his “ Principles 
of Science” evinced a tendency to carry the 
deductive method beyond its legitimate range; but 
this tendency, which is rare among English 
thinkers, enhanced his worth as a critic, and often 
enabled him to present truth in a new and original 
aspect. His high intellectual gifts were universally 
recognised, and by a very large circle of students 
and fellow professors in London and Manchester 
his untimely death will be mourned as an irrepar- 
able loss. 

The funeral took placa yesterday afternoon. The 
remains were deposited in the Hampstead Ceme- 
tery, the Rev. Dr. Sadler officiating, A consider- 
able number of friends and relatives were present 
on the occasion, 

The Daily News writes:—*A versatile and 
vigorous student of philosophy of this kind, still 


|in the full force of his manhood, is more particu- 
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larly a loss in the present day to the nation of 
which he was a member, because the studies he 
pursued are not over-burdened with teachers or 
scholars of merit. Literature and science of the 
physical kind both have plenty of devotees: philo- 
sophy, even in the sense which the word more 
commonly bears now, is scantlier attended. Mr. 
Jevons was hardly a metaphysician—have we got a 
metaphysician now ?—but he was earnestly devoted 
to logic, which is the schoolmaster to bring men to 
metaphysics ; and he was a diligent student of most 
of the branches into which modern custom divides, 
or which it sums up in the term Mental and 
-Moral Science. His last work and, as far as we 
remember, his last work only, was directly political ; 
but many of his studies were occupied with politics 
in the proper and wide sense, used in which it makes 
certain modern solecisms unnecessary. ‘To those 
who believe that if a philosopher does not take an 
interest in politician it is a misfortune for himself, 
and that ifapolitician does not take an interest in 
philosophy it is a misfortune for those whose con- 
cerns he may be called upon to administer, 
it will not appear that we have too many political 
philosophers, or that we can afford to lose any.” 

The Manchester Guardian says :—‘ To the world 
at large Professor Jevons’s death is a loss hardly 
less severe than to hisfriends. The life of Professor 
Jevons is a record of unswerving devotion to work 
of the highest and purest kind. No record of these 
facts, however, can do justice to the rare qualities 
of the man, his single-hearted devotion to his 
labour, the independence and originality of his 
thinking, and the generous modesty of hig char- 
acter. By the weight of his reputation—a repu- 
tation won mainly during the years spent in 
Manchester—he helped to gain for it consideration 
and dignity, and he made one of the small band of 
distinguished men who acted as the Pioneers of the 
new movement for bringing academic training 
within the reach of the population of our great 
towns, which has already proved so signally and 
increasingly successful, not in Manchester only, 
but in other great centres of industry throughout 
the country. He richly deserved the reputation he 
gained during his too brief life. He well merits 
the bitter regret with which tho news of his un- 
timely end will be received.” 


—— eee 


DEATH OF SIR JOHN SMALE. 

We regret to record that Sir John Smale, late 
Chief Justice of Hong Kong, died at his resi- 
dence in Sussex-place, Regent’s-park, on Sunday 
evening, He only retired from the Colonial 
bench in October last ; and although he had been 
in failing health for some time past, his death was 
somewhat unexpected. It will be remembered that 
he brought to light in Hong Konga system of kid- 
napping and domestic slavery, the existence of 
which had been previously unknown to the English 
public. Mr. Labouchere brought the subject before 
the House of Commons early in the present 
session, anda considerable amount of public feeling 
was excited by Sir John Smale’s disclosures. Harly 
in life the deceased had taken an active part in 
Liberal movements in the West of England, and 
was anardent advocate of West India Hmancipa- 
tion. This influenced his subsequent career as a 
colonial judge, and induced him to take a strong 
view of the evils of the coolie traffic, and to decide 
in one memorable case that a kidnapped Chinaman, 
named Kwok-a-sing, who had headed a successful 
mutiny on board a coolie ship, was guilty of no 
offence against the laws of England in using 
violence to. secure his freedom. Sir John Smale 
was, when he died, in his seventy-eighth year. He 
has left a widow and several children. 

Sir John Smale was born at Moreton-Hampstead. 
He was destined for the ministry in the Unitarian 
body, and entered Manchester College, York. His 
studies there were interrupted by failing health ; 
and after a time he turned his attention to the law, 
and ultimately became a member of the Bar. From 
1846 till 1857 he was a reporter in the courts of the 
Vice-Chancellors Knight-Bruce, Parker, and Stuart, 
and he was the joint author of ‘De Gex and 
Smale” and ‘Smale and Gifford’s Reports.” He 
was appointed Attorney-General for Hong Kong in 
1860, and raised to the Bench as Chief Justice there 
in 1866. He received the honour of knighthood, by 
patent, in 1874. Sir John Smale was twice marriod 
—first, in 1830, to Anne, daughter of Mr. Joseph 
Jackson ; and, secondly, in 1873, to Clara, daughter 
of Mr. Halsey Janson, of Stamford-Hill, Middlesex. 
Sir John was for many years an active member of 


Essex-street Chapel, and remained a trustee up| 


to the time of his death. He also took a prominent 
part in the agitation which led tothe Dissenters’ 
Chapels Act, and in other liberal movements in 
religion and politics. 


THE FUNERAL OF THE LATE REV. W. A. 
POPE. 

The deceased was interred at Rosthwaite Church 
on Friday, the 11th inst. The funeral service was, 
by the special request of Mrs. Pope, conducted by 
the Rey. Professor Carpenter, of Manchester New 
College, London, The Kev. Canon Battersby, in 
the absence of the Rev, H. C. Walker, Incumbent of 
Rosthwaite, had offered every courteous facility for 
the carrying out of this the first funeral in the 
neighbourhood conducted under the recent Burials 
Act. There were present as mourners : the widow, 
Mrs. Carpenter, Mrs. Briggs, Mrs. Grosvenor Talbot 
and daughters, Mrs. Bowie; the Revs. Rodolph 
Suffield, Reading; Charles Hargrove, M.A., Leeds ; 
W. C. Bowie, W. Summers ; and Mr. G. W. Tar- 
rant, Mr, Edgar J. Fripp, and Mr. Frank K. Frees- 
ton, students of Manchester New College. The 
Rey. G. Jackson, M.A., who is doing duty for the 
Incumbent, was also present. In that sequestered 
graveyard in the Borrowdale valley, of unrivalled 
beauty, surrounded by mountains, almost in sight 
of the peak from which the deceased had fallen, with 
the sun illuminating all with rays of beauty and of 
joy, no one present on that occasion can ever forget 
the sublime solemnity of the scene, the beatitudes 
read, the psalm speaking of lying down in the 
green valley, the prayers breathing hope and tran- 
quil joy in contemplation of the immortal life in 
the care of a fatherly God—the address so touch- 
ing, wherein Mr. Carpenter spoke of the character 
of the deceased, of his labours amongst the poor, 
of his joy in nature, ever reminding him of the 
God of the everlasting hills—and his words of 
gentle and profound sympathy for the widow and 
the orphans. 

The simple but solemn service closed with the 
friends surrounding the grave singing a favourite 
hymn, by Chatterton, which had been recently 
quoted by the deceased. 


O God, whose thunder shakes the sky, 
Whose eye this atom globe surveys! 
To Thee, my only rock, I fly ; 
Thy mercy, in thy justice, praise. 


The mystic mazes of Thy will, 
The shadows of celestial light, 

Are past the power of human skill ; 
But what the Eternal does is right. 


O teach me, in the trying hour, 
When anguish swells the dewy tear, 

To still my sorrows, own Thy power, 
Thy goodness love, Thy justice fear. 


The gloomy mantle of the night, 
That on my sinking spirit steals, 
Will vanish at the morning light, 
Which God, my orient Sun, reveals. 


— 


We are glad to notice that an appeal is at once 
to be made to the public on behalf of the family of 
the late Mr. Pope, As the Mission with which he 
was connected is strictly unsectarian, there is ap- 
propriateness in the appeal made to those beyond 
our own denominational limits in the following 
letter published in the Daily News of yesterday :— 

S1r,—Most of your readers have no doubt seen 
the account of the fatal accident on the Great Cable 
Mountain, at the head of Ennerdale, last Monday 
evening, when the Rev. W. A. Pope missed his foot- 
ing and fell over a precipice. But it may not be 
generally known that Mr. Pope was a hardworking 
missionary in the Hast of London, and has left a 
widow and six children. In a case of such real 
distress I feel that it is only necessary for the facts 
to be placed before the public in order to enlist 
general sympathy, which may result in the creation 
of a fund for the support of the widow and family. 
As a commencement I shall be happy to contribute 
ten guineas ; my brother, Alderman William Law- 
rence, and Mr. John Warren will each give ten 
guineas, and Mr. P. Meadows Martineau, of 6, 
Christian-street, E., will thankfully receive any 
donations to the fund. It may be interesting to 
your readers to learn the estimation in which Mr, 
Pope was held by those who knew him for many 
years. A friend of mine thus writes :—‘‘In cha- 
racter William Annetts Pope was an Israelite 
without guile ; simple, straightforward, and sincere ; 
you could always depend upon him.”—Yours, &c., 

JAMES CxuarkEe Lawrence, 

75, Lancaster-gate, Hyde Park, W., Aug. 11, 


Mrs. Hampson’s Homu.—tThe printed report of 
the work done during the past two years in thig 
home has just been issued, and it is gratifying to 
learn that Mrs. Hampson’s labours continue to be 
attended with steady success. On referring to the 
object of the Home the report says the home ig 
strictly unsectarian, each girl being encouraged to 
follow earnestly that teaching which seems indiyi- 
dually tobe most helpful. During the past two 
years one hundred and twenty-eight girls have re- 
ceived help and shelter, of whom one hundred and 
two have become mothers. When it is understood 
that Mrs. Hampson is not only directress of the 
home, and friend and confidant of its inmates, but 
that she acts as doctor and head nurse as well, it 
will readily be acknowledged that her self-imposed 
duties are by no means light; while the significant 
fact that not one mother has lost her life during 
confinement affords the best possible testimony to 
her medical skill and good nursing. As many 
people do not quite understand the kind of cases 
that are dealt with, a brief abstract of every case 
received during the past two years is appended to 
the report, together with a few words of the after 
history of the case. On reference to this list it is 
extremely satisfactory to find that only three cases 
proved unworthy of the help given. Such a result 
speaks more emphatically of the moral value of 
Mrs, Hampson’s Home than any mere words could 
possibly do. Owing to the premises in Compton- 
terrace being no longer suitable for the work, a 
new house has been built, and into this Mrs. 
Hampson removed last October. The cost of 
building and removal was about £2,000, and of 
this £1,400 has been subscribed at present. Be- 
sides this sundry additional items will, it is esti- 
mated, cost about £150 more, so that donations to 
the Building Fund to the extent of £750 are still 
needed. It is earnestly hoped that this amount 
will be collected by the end of the year and dona- 
tions will be gladly received by the Hon, Treasurer, 
Mr. William Shaen, 8, Bedford-row, London, W.C 


Our Culendyr, 
SUNDAY, August 20, 


LONDON. 
Rey. J. J. Wricut, of Belfast, at Little Portland-street 
Chapel, 11.15 a.m. and 7 P.M. 
A Commemorative Service at the Domestic Mission, 
Spicer-strect, on the death of the Rey. W. A. Pope, 
at 6.30 P.M. 


** Notices of Sunday Services are inserted in this 


‘| Calendar at 6d. a line, and of other Meetings and Service 


gratis, provided a detailed Advertisement appears. 


SELECTED BOOKS, 


Bourne’s (C. H.) Heroes of African Discovery and Ad- 
venture, 3/6 

Great Artists : Overbeck, by J. B. Atkinson, 3/6 

Hallam’s (R. A.) Moses, a Course of Lectures, 3/6 

Kompert’s (L.) Scenes from the Ghetto, Studies of 
Jewish Life, 7/6 

Mallock’s (W. H.) Social Equality, a Short Study in a 
Missing Science, 6/ 

Pitt (W.), by L, Sergeant, 2/6 
Leaders. ) 

Randall's (J.) The Severn Valley, 7/6 

Student’s (The) Concordance to the Revised Version, 
1881, of the New Testament, 7/6 


(English Political 


MARRIAGES, 

CHAMPION—MORTIMER—On the 16th inst., at 
Lewin’s Mead Chapel, Bristol, by the Rey. A. N. 
Blatchford, B.A., John Kenrick Champion, of 
Castle Bellevue, Redland, Bristol, to Emma Mary, 
fourth daughter of the late Wm. Mortimer, J.P., 
of Bedford Circuit, Exeter, 

GASKELL—SHIPMAN—On the 10th inst., at Gate- 
acre Chapel, near Liverpool, by the Rey. Charles 
Beard, B.A., Roger Gaskell, of London, to Edith, 
third daughter of the late Robert M. Shipman, of 
Manchester. 

STANLEY—HOVEY—On the 17th inst., at the High 
Pavement Church, Nottingham, by the Rev. R. A. 
Armstrong, B.A., assisted by the Rev. Lawrence 
Scott, the Rey. Francis William Stanley, of Bath, 
to Edith, third daughter of J. T. Hovey, Esq., of 
Park Valley, Nottingham. 


DEATHS. 

JEVONS—At St. Leonards-on-Sea, drowned while 
bathing, on the 13th inst., William Stanley Jevons, 
LL.D., F.R.S., &c., of The Chestnuts, Hampstead, 
in the 47th year of his age, 

SMALE—On Sunday, the 13th inst., at his residence, 
21, Sussex-place, Regent’s-park, Sir John Smale, 
late Chief Justice of Hong Kong, aged 77, 
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BRITISH AND FOREIGN UNITARIAN ONDON.—WEST-CENTRAL TEMPER- 
ANCE HOTEL, 97, 99, 101, Southampton-row, 


ASSOCIATION, Russell-square.—Patronised and highly commended by 
the Rev. D.S. Govett, M.A., English Chaplain, Gibraltar; 
See Rev. H. M. Holden, M.A., St. Bartholomew’s, Bradford, 


ORK OF UNITARIANS IN THE 
PAST AND THE FUTURE. The Sermon 
Preached at the Annual Meeting, May 81, in Unity 
Church, Islington, by the Rev. Dr. James FREEMAN 
Cuarke. Price One Penny. Fifty copies will be sent, 
carriage free, for 3s. ; one hundred for 5s. A large edi- 
tion haying been printed with a view to the widest 
p ossible circulation. 


&e. 
charges, 
Is. 3d. Beds from Is, 6d, 
application. 

FREDERIC SMITH, Proprietor. 


OF BELFAST. 


areas by Rosert CoLiyer; Cheap 
Issue. Price 2s, 
tution, 
Salary £120 per atinum and a free residence, 
cant must be a mariied man and a total abstainer, 


OSITIVE ASPECTS OF UNITARIAN 
THOUGHT AND DOCTRINE. Cheap Edition, 1s. 


EXTS AND MARGINS of the REVISED 


NEW TESTAMENT. By Dr. G. Vancx Smirn, 1s. | C. Bruce, Hon. Sec., The Farm, Belfast. 


A Cheap Edition of this work is now issued, price 3d. 
Address, Miss C. Puiueot, Bookroom, 37, Norfolk- 


street, Strand, London. seeking rest and change, 


professional attendance.—Dr, Norton. 


Just Published, price 6d, 


FULL REPORT of the NATIONAL 
CONFERENCE of UNITARIAN, LIBERAL 
CHRISTIAN, FREE CHRISTIAN, PRESBYTERIAN 
and other NON-SUBSCRIBING or KINDRED CON- 


GREGATIONS, held at Liverroon, April, 1882. Bournemouth: 


A 


London and Edinburgh: Wiutrams and Norears. 
Manchester: Jonyson and Rawson. It may also be pur- 
chased at the Office of the Unitarian Association, Norfolk- 
street, Strand, London. 


letter, to W., at the Office of this paper. 


Enlarged Edition, pp, 360, bound, 1s., or 14 stamps. 
OMGOPATHIC FAMILY INSTRUC- 


TOR. By Drs, Ridnarp and Wasuineton Epps. 
Describes fully and prescribes for general diseases, 


ESTABLISHED 1851, 


balances when not drawn below £25. 
James Epes and Co, 48, Threadneedle-street, and 170, charged for keeping Accounts. 


Piccadilly, 


cent. Interest, repayable on demand. 


ASSURANCE AGAINST ACCIGENTS OF ALL KINDS. 
ASSURANCE A°AINST RAILWAY ACCIDENTS A.ONE 
ASSURANCE AGAINST FATAL ACCIDENTS AT SEA, 
ASSURANCE OF E¥PLOYERS’ LIABILITY. 


Shares. 


Letters of Credit and Circular Notes issued. 


A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on application. 


Railway Passengers’ Assurance Company, 


THE OLDEST AND LARGEST COMPANY, INSURING 


AGAINST ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, Seappic bakel sence Conctery-iane: 


Yorkshire ; Rey. Canon French, M.A., Killaloe, Ireland, 
Central, quiet, exceptionally clean, moderate in 
Visitors’ Drawing Room. Breakfast or Tea, 
Printed Tarif Card on 


OMESTIC MISSION TO THE POOR 


WANTED, at November 1,a MINISTER qualified to 
undertake the duties of Missionary to the above Insti- 


Appli- 


Apply, stating age and enclosing testimonials, to Mis3 


OURNEMOUTH. — Westbourne Tower, 
standing in extensive grounds, is specially arranged 

asa MARINE RESIDENCE for INVALIDS, and those 
Terms moderate, and include 


OURNEMOUTH.—For SALE, an excep- 
tionally good FAMILY RESIDENCE, built by 

owner for his own occupation, with first-class stabling, 
&ec., and standing in its own perfectly secluded, and well- 
grown grounds of 1} acres.—Apply to Arkgy and Roker, 


GENTLEMAN, residing in a pleasant 
S.W. Suburb, is willing to make a Home for one 
or two Young Men who may be about to study, or to be 
otherwise engaged in London.—For particulars, apply by 


IRKBECK BANK.—Current Accounts 
opened according to the usual practice of other 
Bankers, and Interest allowed on the minimum monthly 
No commission 


The Bank also receives money on Deposit at Three per 


The Bank undertakes, for its Customers, free of charge, 
the custody of Deeds, Writings, and other Securities and 
Valuables ; the collection of Bills of Exchange, Dividends, 
and Coupons; and the purchase and sale of Stocks and 


FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


The Right Hon, LORD KINNAIRD, Chairman. 
Subscribed Capital, £1,000,000. 
PAID-UP CAPITAL AND RESERVE, £240,000, 
MODERATE PREMIUMS 
Bonus allowed to Insurer's after five years, 
£1,700,000 
HAS BEEN PAID AS COMPENSATION, 


Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Local 
Azents, or 


RECEIPTS EXCEED FOUR MILLIONS, 


Possession, and no Rent to pay. Apply at the Office 
the BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY, 


purposes. 
HOLD LAND SOCIETY. 


64, CORNHILL, A Pamphlet, with uf] particulars, on application. 


or 8, GRAND HOTEL BUILDINGS, CHARING-CROSs, 
LONDON. 
WILLIAM J, VIAN, Secretary. 


DIXON’S IRON CHAPELS, SCHOOLS, &c. 


Are tasteful in De- 
sign, Economical, Du- 
rable, made of the 
Best Materials, and 
erected in the most 
careful manner, Can 
be taken down, re- 
moved, and re-erected 
at small cost. 
‘ ty Careful com- 
41 parison of Specifica- 
tions, Structural and 
Architectural. details, 
nS eae =! Materials and Work- 
manship are re placing orders. 

IRON CHURCHES, &c., usually on hand or in progress 
at the Works. 

IRON BUILDINGS for all purposes and all Climates, 

Catalogues; Designs, Estimates, and all information on 

application, 


ISAAC DIXON, Windsor Tron Works, Liverpool 


FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


Southampton- buildings, Chancery-lane, 


SEASONABLE DELICACY. 


CORN FLOUR 


4s Blanc-Mange, Custard, 
Baked Pudding, §c. 


WITH 


STEWED FRUIT 


OF -ANY KIND. 


THE BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY S ANNUAL 


OW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR 
TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, with Immediate 


I [ OW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 

FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH,,. with 
Immediate Possession, either for Building or Gardening 
Apply at the Office of the BIRKBECK FREE 


BROWN & POLSON'S 


[) OMEStIC MISSION, SPICER-STREET 


THE REY, W. A. POPS, 


A COMMEMORATIVE SERVICE, in connection with 
the lamented death of the Rev. W. A. Pore, Minister of 
the Domestic Mission, Spicer-street, will be held on 
SUNDAY EVENING, August 20, 1882. To be con- 
ducted by C. L, CORKRAN, 


Service to commence at Half-past Six o’clock, 


SOMEnn we ASSOCIA. 


ANNUAL MEETING at NEWPORT, Isle of Wight, 
on August 27 and 28, Preacher, Dr, Crossker, F.G.S., 
Birmingham. Sunday Services at 11am. and 6.30 p.m, 

BUSINESS MEETING, Monday, 3 p.m, PUBLIC 
MEETING, 8 p.m. Chairman, Robr, Pisnock, Esq., 
J.P., President. 

Friends attending the Meeting of the British Associa- 
tion held that week are earnestly invited. 


1S ete BROW SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 


BOYS AND GIRLS, 
Principal, Mrs. CASE, 


Teachers for the Session 1882~83:—The Misses Cast 
and Miss E. F, Squire; J, G. Pease, B.A., Lond, (Classies 
and English) ; Jonny Bripas, M.A., Lond, (Mathematics) ; 
Mr. Arta. Batnantyye (History and Literature) ; Miss 
M. H. Msrineron (French); Mr, Joun Guppy (Chemistry) ; 
Mr. W. H. Fisk (Drawing); Miss C, Seuirg, R.A.M. 
(Music) ; Mr. Winternorrom (Gymnastics); Miss Many 
Birow (Dancing). 

The NEXT TERM begins SEPTEMBER 20, 


Heath Brow, Hampstead, London, 


Bence, WORSLEY, near MAN- 
CHESTER, 


BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


Principal... «. MRS, F. SHAWCROSS . 
late of Brook House, Knutsford, 


The AUTUMN TERM will begin on MONDAY, Sept. 
18, 


For prospectus, apply to the Principal. 


HOWELL SCHOOL, 
LANCASTER, 


Conducted by Rey. D. DAVIS, B.A, assisted by Uni. 
versity Graduates, 


The THIRD TERM of the Year will begin on FRIDAY 
September 15. Vacancies, 


Gia ie 


Hitce SCHOOL, STOKE GREEN, NEAR 

COVENTRY, established (1865) by the Rev. G, 
Heaviside, B.A., of University and Manchester New Col- 
leges, London, promotes a Liberal Education ata mode« 
ate cost. 


OUTHPORT.—MISS LEWIN and MISS 
HARRIET LEWIN (late Miss Lawford and Miss 


Lewin) will RE-OPEN their SCHOOL for BOYS on 
THURSDAY, September 28. 


Bingfield, Albert-road, 


RIGHTON.—Miss HODGES (late Miss 
JANE SMITH and Miss HODGES) will re open 
her School for Little Boys, September 12, 


102, Lansdowne-place. 


OURNEMOUTH.—Mrs.. HOOD will be 
pleased to receive a few GIRLS to board and 
educate. Special arrangements made for delicate girls 
during the winter months.—Address, care of the Roy, 
AL¥rrED Hoop, Bournemouth. 


Ms BOWRING, holding an Honour Certi- 

ficate from Dublin University, and haying passed 
Groups A and Bin the Cambridge (Higher) Examinations, 
wishes to instruct Pupils, either personally or by corres- 
pondence, in Englisa, French, German, and Latin, Seven 
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THE DECAY OF FAITH.—IL. 


THE question we propose to consider in the 
present article is—Will religion as a con- 
sciousness of supreme power, love, thought 
and justice in the universe, share the fate of 
the “numerous deities, devils, angels, spirits 
and ghosts” which “disturbed the mental 
peace and stimulated the wonder of bye-gone 
ages,’ but have now passed away? The 
writer inthe Westminster Review says that 
it will, and he contends that the causes 
which have led to “one partial exception ” 
in the general decay of supernatural beliefs 
will become more and more feeble in the 
future, till at last there will be a clean sweep 
of the supernatural from the hearts and 
lives of men. It will be universally ad- 
mitted, it seems, by enlightened future ages 
that there is no fundamental difference be- 
tween a beliefin witches and a belief in Gon, 
and that it is justas rational to give credence 
to absurd stories about ghosts and ap- 
paritions as it is to accept any doctrine of a 
future life. Men will not be foolish enough 
then to dream of a supersensuous world, with 
a weakling like KANT, or to suppose with 
ScHILLER that all within and without them 
may be only the hieroglyphical symbolism of 
a power in the universe which resembles 
themselves. But these days are not yet; 
the world is still foolish enough to cling to 
religion, as ‘‘ a shadowy belief in a deity and 
a future life.” 

Why is this ? How is it if all the forms of 
supernaturalism are alike irrational that one 
form persists when the others have perished ? 
Here is the explanation our author puts for- 
ward. The first influence, he says, con- 
tributing to retard the decay of religion, as a 
form of supernaturalism, “is the apparent 
reasonableness in a certain state of culture 
of the theological conception upon which it 
is based.” Man took his own experience as 


a guide in solving or attempting to solve the 
problem of existence :— 


“He pictured a personal being as his Maker, 
with the same feelings, intelligence and purposes as 
himself, only with an exaggerated intensity, cor- 
responding to the vastly greater efforts tequired of 
him, as the author of the universe, the source of 
life, and the controller of events. .... The early 
progress of knowledge, so far from being unfavour- 
able to this personal idea, lent it strength and puri- 
fied it. .... It was only when researches in 
physics had revealed the laws under which the solar 
and stellar systems had apparently assumed their 
present conditions, binding all creation into a 
homogeneous whole; when geology had explained 
the apparent superficial confusion of the earth’s 
crust ; and when biological hypotheses had success- 
fully linked organic life together in one chain of co- 
telated development, that the theological expla- 
nation of the origin of the cosmos became weakened 
and discredited. Science has rescued so much of 
the known from the unknown, that the vast 
shadowy deep wherein imagination may revel un- 
disturbed by the irony of facts is no longer large 
enough and dim enough to harbour in security the 
conceptions of theology.” 


The calm and reverent student of science 
who sees the unknown loom forth with ever 
increasing vastness as he makes himself 
master of the known will be astounded 
at the latter part of this statement, And 
though the growth of astronomical, geological 
and biological knowledge may have weak- 
ened and discredited the old theological ex- 
planation of the cosmos, it does not by any 
means follow that a higher and nobler theo- 
logical explanation is untenable. Far from 
it, Enlarged scientific conceptions have 
led to a modification of the “ personal idea,” 
not to its abandonment. Man cannot get 
rid of that idea because he cannot close his 
eyes to the evidence of thought in the cosmos. 
He is ever confronted with the phenomena 
of an ordered universe, from which he can no 
more exclude the idea of thought than he 
can exclude it from his own being. Thought 
and personality in the higher sense of the 
word are inseparable. Impersonal thought, 
let SCHOPENHAUER and others say what they 
may, is an impossibility, a contradiction in 
terms, an absurdity. Hence our author 
merely deceives himself, and tries to deceive 
his readers by the jugglery of words, 
whenhesays. “To abandon the conception of 
a.conscious, personal, creating, overruling, 
independent Being for intelligence and will 
in the cosmos, whether true or not, is to 
abandon the supernatural for the natural, 
theology for science.” For how can there be 
intelligence and will without personality, 
since they form the very essence of that idea ? 
Take intelligence and will from personality 
and it vanishes ; add intelligence and will 
to a flower, a tree, ora star, and you thereby 
invest it with the idea of personality. 
The Divine nature may be as unlike our con- 
ceptions of it as an eclipse is unlike the 
mathematical formule which serve for its 
prediction. This is not the point. What 
we maintain is that the conception of a 
Divine personality is the necessary outcome 


of the laws of the human mind. If it be 
true, therefore, that “the great source of the 
influence of theology in the past is the idea 
of personality inseparably bound up with it,” 
there is no fear for the existence of religion 
in the future, since we are persuaded the 
idea of personality in the universe will 
always be present in calm and unbiassed 
minds as its stay and support. 

It appears, however, that the masses will 
give up religion, not from mere speculative 
reasons, but from a discovery that it will not 
yield them the “ temporal advantages” they 
have hitherto supposed. The bulk of man- 
kind are influenced by personal and selfish 
ends, and “it is to this very selfish element 
in human nature theology has always 
strongly appealed.” It has been believed 
that “in return for the reception of the theo- 
logical idea, and for the performance of cer- 
tain very simple services, the greatest tem- 
poral advantages were to be obtained.” The 
appeal thus made to “ human selfishness was 
powerful and direct,” while the conditions 
governing participation in these benefits 
were simple and easily satisfied. Now, how- 
ever, the idea of the universal reign of law 
has closed the heavenly door to human greed ; 
men are ceasing to pray because they find 
they can get nothing by it, and they will 
soon spurn as a silly delusion all creeds and 
systems of belief which inculcate prayer. 
Religion will die out of their hearts because 
heaven is deaf to their selfish appeals. This 
is the purport of our author’s argument. Un- 
fortunately for its validity and acceptance 
he does not condescend to explain how it is 
that the most prayerful men have been the 
most unselfish of men. He forgets that 
prayer is essentially a divine emotion, which 
expands and ennobles man’s being, and that 
the idea of petition is a subordinate outcome 
of that emotion which is modified with 
growing culture, and may ultimately pass 
away from the mind, leaving prayer as 
divine communion in all its soul-filling, soul- 
quickening, and soul-ennobling richness and 
power. Prayer is as natural to a devout 
heart as gentle words and tender tones are to 
aloving soul. Religion is already dead in a 
selfish heart ; he who prays merely for what 
he can get does not pray at all. At the same 
time the ideas of love and trust which con- 
stitute prayer lead the soul to unburden 
itself to its Maker, as friend unbosoms him- 
self to friend, and at a certain stage of 
scientific opinion induces him to ask for the 
satisfaction of all his wants just as simply 
and naturally asa child looks for it from its 
parents. ‘Thus science may destroy suppli- 
cation, but it cannot banish the spirit of 
prayer from the human heart. This the 
soul’s high privilege of bathing in the sui- 
light of blissful rest and ineffable activity, of 
being quickened and refresked at the foun- 
tains of Divine love, will surely be dear to 
man as long as joy is prized as joy. Religion, 
therefore, has nothing to fear on this head. 

“ But theology has made another and even 


more powerful: appeal to our lower instincts 
It affirmed a future and eternal state of ex- 
istence for the human soul.” This is its 
great and unpardonable sin.. It is true 
that “from the idea of extinction, by our 
very constitution, we naturally shrink.” 
Nor is it less true that the doctrine of im- 
mortality ‘promises an effectual antidote 
to the great terror of all living things— 
death.” But what of that? “A drowning 
man will instinctively clutch at a straw ; and 
humanity, despite’the utter absence of one 
tittle of evidence in support of this concep- 
tion, convulsively clings to it as a rescue 
from the terrors of death.” Stop, we are 
disposed to cry ; is there no evidence in the 
very convulsive clinging you describe? If 
by his very constitution man naturally 
shrinks from annihilation, is not this one of 
the strongest available proofs that he is a 
something which is not to be annihilated ? 
If he is merely a phenomenal manifestation 
of his bodily organism, how: can he tremble 
at the dissolution of that organism? Does 
the shadow shrink from perishing with the 
cloud that produces it? Is it not just be- 
cause man carries immortality within him 
that he shrinks from the idea of annihilation 
when: the dissolution of the body suggests 
the mere thought of it? Unless this be the 
case, why should he “naturally” shrink 
from death? If annihilation were the na- 
tural destiny of the soul, would it not be 
very unnatural for him to shudder at the 
prospect of its realisation ? It is, of course, 
easy to urge sceptical considerations of an 
opposite kind, and to say with our author: 
“Where is the exact line to be drawn, up 
to which man has only. the privileges of an 
animal, but past which he assumes the pre- 
rogatives of immortality ? Is this valuable 
possession a development from pre-existing 
conditions, or is ib an endowment from some 
extraneous source?” It is enough for us to 
reply that manas man differs so immeasur- 
ably from the lower animals that till it can 
be shown how otherwise such a radical dis- 
tinction would arise, we shall not hesitate 
to assign to him an inherent difference in na- 
ture and probable destiny. It is simply 
frivolous talk, altogether unworthy of a phi- 
losophical writer, to say that if the soul be 
an endowment from some extraneous source 
—‘ ‘We ask for evidence of it, and infor. 
mation as to thedate attending circumstances 
and source.” We are speaking of something 
that is put into a man, but of something that 
is man the of which physical generation and 
birth are the mere medium. These, though 
necessary for the soul’s manifestation in con- 
formity with the requirements of the present 
state of existence, cannot be conceived of in 
any sense as creative. The father does not 
create his child. Hence, when our author 
turns metaphysician, and asks, can the finite 
in time beget infinity ? his query is not re- 
levant. He must first prove the very op- 
posite of what we hold as truth, before such 
an argument can be legitimately advanced. 
Besides on the Theistic hypothesis man is 
something more than the “ finite in time,” 
which destroys any argument based on 
an assumption to the contrary. To 
say, too, that “an immortal human soul 
is an anachronism in the cosmos, and is 
analogically an impossibility,” is to assume 
that we have sounded the spiritual depths of 
the Universe and measured the possibility 
of existence. It is philosophy demented or 
science crazed with {the perpetual thought 
ofits own achievements. It is as though 
an insect that floats in the ‘sunbeams 
should claim to have quenched the light of 
a universe of suns, because he has placed his 
fellow in partial shadow for a fraction of a 
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second. “But surely,” continues our 
author, “if this doctrine is true we must 
have some sensual evidence of its truth,” as 
if what is always conceived of as transcend- 
ing sensible perception could become the ob- 
ject of the senses. What sane man ever 
expected to find the spiritual essence of his 
fellow by ‘discoveries or researches with 
the most powerful instruments applied by 
the most skilful hands and brains?” We 
never heard of such a man, nor did we ever 
know of aman who could lay his hand upon 
the force which produces the circulation of a 
plant. Our author has gone far beyond 
Professor TYNDALL, or even of BUCHNER, 
for he says :—“The conditions of matter 
required to account for mental phenomean 
are not more subtle, wonderful, or difficult 
of adequate realisation than those manifested 
in other departments of natural science, such 
as the law of gravitation, electricity or ani- 
mal magnetism.” This is a mere random 
assertion, that proves nothing but ignorance, 
and it is entirely opposed to the expressed 
opinion of the eminent physicist just men- 
tioned, who stated in his Norwich Address as 
President of the British Association that if 
we could tabulate all the molecular vibrations 
of the brain, this would not enable us to 
bridge over the great and impassable gulf 
between motion and thought. 

The growth of an independent science of 
Ethics, the progress of Biblical criticism, and 
the increasing intellectual feebleness of the 
clergy are additional factors in the inevitable 
decay of all religion. So thinks our author ; 
time will show whether he is right. Mean- 
while, we shall cling to the old creed, be- 
lieving that Gop is Gop still, and that Im- 
mortality is not a dream science can dispel. 


GROUNDS FOR ACCEPTING 
CHRISTIANITY. 


THE recent interesting discussion in our 
columns on the resurrection of JESUS sug- 
gested one very important inquiry, namely 
this, what are the grounds on which the 
Christian Religion can be accepted to-day by 
rational and thoughtful minds? It is of the 
utmost consequence, especially in a sceptical 
inquiring age like the present, to have a 
clear and definite conviction on this matter. 
Our position in this respect is somewhat 
different from that of professing Christians 
in former ages. The grounds on which 
Christianity has been accepted have changed 
in some degree from time to time. Those 
which were most prominent in one age have 
been less soin another. A glance backward 
through the Christian centuries forcibly 
illustrates this point. ‘In the first Christian 
age the ground of belief in Christianity, 
especially among the Jewish converts, was 
the Messiahship of Jesus. He was believed 
to be the long promised Jewish Messiah. 
This was the main point, as appears from 
the Acts and Epistles, that the apostles 
laboured to prove. This was ove main topic, 
if not the main topic, of apostolic preaching 
everywhere. Those who were convinced 
that JEsuS was the fulfilment of Hebrew 
prophesy ‘accepted on this ground Him and 
His religion. But it is obvious that this 
ground of acceptance was special, local, 
temporary. It is not as the Jewish Messiah 
that Jusus is of interest to us. We do not 
share in the Jewish national tradition on 
this point. It is of no consequence to our 
acceptance of his religion whether he was the 
promised Messiah or not. But with Jews it 
would determine whether they believed in 
him or rejected Him. Here, then, is one 
change which has inevitably come about with 
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the diffusion of Christianity over the Gentile 
world. 

Another point concerning which almost 
the same thing may be said is the miracles 
which JESUS is alleged to have performed. 
These were put forth in the early Christian 
age as a strong ground of faith in Him. The 
argument that no man could do such miracles 
as Hedid unlessGop were withhim was urged 
as conclusive. And when it was advanced 
by those who themselves had witnessed the 
miracles, or had been told of them by those 
who had, it was certainly a strong ground of 
faith. While the witnesses themselves or 
their immediate descendants were still liy- 
ing, the value of their testimony would be 
direct and unequivocal. But as time passed 
on and the miraculous deeds of Curist be- 
came a tradition of the distant past the value 
of this testimony declined. It was inevitable 
that it should be so. The original witnesses 
were dead, those who had it from their lips 
were dead, and their immediate descendants 
also had passed away. The original narratives 
of these transactions had also perished. 
Copies of some of these, whose accuracy no 
one could guarantee, survived, and that was 
all. The uncertainty of such a ground of 
faith is apparent with a moment's reflection. 
We cannot examine the witnesses, we can 
only investigate the discrepant records which 
through unknown channels have been 
handed down to us. 

Meanwhile, the advance of knowledge and 
the progress of science have discredited the 
supernatural more and more. So that while 
the value of the testimony itself has declined, 
the difficulty of receiving it has increased. 
Certain branches of knowledge have accu- 
mulated or sprung up afresh, whose relia- 
bility no one can dispute, which are in 
conflict with the old tradition. This is the 
position, then, in which we find ourselves 
to-day, with the growth of modern science 
and the accumulated experience of mankind 
as to the invariable constancy of the natural 
laws. 

Now, of all the miracles the most impor- 
tant one undoubtedly is that of the resurrec. 
tion of Jesus. We cannot wonder, then, at 
the prominence given toit in the apostolic 
age.. It had not become then a dry and 
withered tradition. It was a fresh and living 
faith. The apostles bore their own direct 
testimony. Very naturally they attached 
supreme importance to it, and made the ac- 
ceptance of this belief a condition of mem- 
bership in the Christian Church. The 
resurrection of JESUS was the crowning proof 
of his Messiahship. It was Gop’s seal to 
CuRIST’S own testimony that he was the 
Messiah, and it was the great proof of a 
future life for man, the pledge of immortality 
for all. Hence PAUL speaks of it in the 
strong terms which he employs in his First 
Epistle to the Corinthians. He makes 
everything depend on the resurrection of 
JESUS, of which he himself was profoundly 
convinced. He believed that the Master had 
appeared to him after his resurrection, and 
it was this faith which inspired him to do, 
to dare, and to suffer for the cause of CHRIST. 
To the apostles and their followers this be- 
lief in a risen Lord was intensely real, They 
did not merely assent to it, they realised it, 
Love, reverence, trust, hope—all gathered 
round this faith as a centre of inspiration 
and blessing. It was natural that it should 


be so on account of the proximity of their — 


time to the alleged event. But we live at 
the distance of nearly two thousand years 
from that time. The great gulf in whica 
eighteen centuries and a-half are buried lies 
between nxow and then. It is impossible 
that the faith can be to us what it was to 
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them. Tous it isa tradition which comes 
down to us embodied in narratives whose 
most marked characteristic is their strange 
discrepancies. This being so, is that vener- 
able tradition the ground on which Chris- 
tianity can be accepted by rational minds 
to-day ? Wethink not. Is PAUL’s argument 
final—that if faith in the resurrection is 
lost all is lost? We think not. And here 
we agree with the author of “Natural Re- 
ligion.” “Christianity is not now identical 
with belief in the resurrection of JESUS.” 
Again, “a great organic growth, such as 
Christianity, filling so vast an extent—both 
in space and time, is not to be judged by the 
estimate of any single observer, were it ST. 
PAUL himself... And whatever we may 
think either of miracle in general or of the 
particular miracle of the resurrection, it is 
difficult now, whether we look at the first 
rise of Christianity or at its later history, to 
admit that it hangs by a thread, as St. PAUL 
declares, logically attached to the testimony 
of CEPHAS and the Twelve and the Five 
Handred.” And we approve of the conclu- 
sion to which this writer is led—‘“ We con- 
clude, then, that it isa mistake to imagine 
Christianity as standing or falling with the 
miracle of the resurrection, or that it rests, 
in fact, on the narrow basis of so disputable 
an occurrence, ’ 

If, then, Christianity as now popularly ac- 
cepted does not rest on the Messiahship of 
JESUS, the miracles he is said to have per- 
formed, or that principal one, his alleged re- 
surrection, we must look for the grounds of 
its acceptanze elsewhere. And these are not 
far to seek. Christianity is to be accepted 
now on the ground of its moral worth, its 
utility as a world-wide institution engaged, 
wherever it is honestly applied in the great 
work of elevating mankind. Its moral and 
religious fruits constitute the ground of its 
acceptance in the present day. Its proved 
power to meet the moral and religious needs 
of man, whether as an individual or a social 
being—whether singly or united in com- 
munities and to raise mankind in the scale 
of virtue and happiness—all this constitutes 
its raison @étré. With the progress of time 
the external evidences, to which, at first, the 
appeal on its behalf was almost exclusively 
made, have declined in value and importance, 
and the moral evidences have come to be the 
criterion or test of its merit and the ground 
of its acceptance. 

It is a great advantage to be able to accept 
Christianity, to give it one’s adhesion and 
support on rational grounds, leaving the du- 
bious points involved in its supernatural 
claims on one side. And this we are enabled 
to do when we regard it solely in the light 
of its practical claims and aspirations. What 
it is doing for humanity as an educational 
influence, as a philanthropic agency, as a 
sympathising friend with those who suffer, 
as the power of Gop unto salvation to the 
sinning and the lost—all this is sufficient 
justification for, according to it our high 
regard and cordial acceptance ; frankly ad- 
) mitting, at the same time, our inability to 
accept as historical much that appears in its 
sacred books, or to rest our adhesion toit on 
the same grounds as the early disciples. 


Se 


CurtmsrorD.—The annual treat of the children 
belonging to the Unitarian Sunday-school took 
place on Wednesday last, and, favoured by fine 
weather, a most enjoyable time was spent at Hors- 
frith Park, by invitation of Mr. and Mrs. Rossiter, 
After tea sports were enjoyed, and later the har- 
monium was placed on the green sward, and the 
children sung several hymns, Three cheers were 
then given for Mr.. and Mrs. Rossiter, and the 
party returned home, 


THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION AT 
SOUTHAMPTON. 

The British Association for the Advancement 
of Science is holding its fifty-first annual meet- 
ing this week in the pleasant town of South- 
ampton. ‘The members have heard from their 
President, Dr. Siemens, the great electrician, the 
wonderful tale of the achievements of modern 
Science, told in a way which excited the most 
absorbing interest, Sir John Lubbock, the re- 
tiring President, introduced his successor to the 
chair in the following graceful terms :— 


“To Dr. Siemens, in conjunction with his brother, 
we owe various fruitful improvements in the prac- 
tical application of electricity in anastatic printing, 
the chronometric governor, the regenerator engine 
and furnace, the electric railway, the electrical 
transmission of power, and other applications of 
science too numerous to mention. With all this 
scientific work he combines the management of 
immense business transactions. Perhaps the ruling 
idea of his life has been to economise energy, and 
to utilise the force of nature. The water-power, 
which runs to waste in our brooks and rivers, would 
save much expenditure of human labour. We may 
look forward to the time when the .winds and the 
tide will, to a great extent, replace the furnace and 
the steam engine, so that Britannia will rule the 
waves in @ newer and more peaceful sense, Dr. 
Siemens again, if anyone, will stop the waste and 
worse than waste of coal which now hangs in a black 
pall of smoke over our great cities, and restore to 
them pure air, blue skies, and bright sunshine. 
We shall, perhaps, indeed—who knows—one day 
burn our coal at the pit’s mouth and convey the 
heat and energy by wires, or in some other way, 
to our fire-places and manufactories, and though 
our coal, however economically used, must one day 
be exhausted, by that time perhaps we shall be 
able to store up summer heat for winter use or even 
to summon the subterranean fires from the centre 
of the earth, as I suggested with so much persis- 
tence, by earthquakes and volcanoes.” 


Dr. Siemens then delivered his address, which, 
of course, had special reference throughout to 
the new science in which he and his illustrious 
brothers have made such marvellous discoveries. 
Having reviewed the progress of scientific re- 
search during the last half century, he traced the 
advances made in electricity, especially in the 
use of electrical energy. He argued the question 
of electricity against gas from an economic 
view, and assuming the cost of electric light to 
be practicably the same as gas, the preference 
for one or the other would be decided upon 
grounds of relative convenience, but gas lighting 
would hold its own as the poor man’s friend. 

“Hlectricity,” says Dr. Siemens, “ stands 
foremost amongst the exact sciences.” Its 
“ultimate nature” is “wrapt in mystery,” but 
its latest developments are within the know- 
ledge of all. It is a “mode of motion,” like 
heat and light, and is “ the form of energy best 
suited for transmitting an effect from one place 
to another.” Among the most interesting and 
curious uses of this force is its practical applica- 
tion to agriculture. After two years’ experience 
Dr. Siemens is able to say that “electric trans- 
mission of power seems well adapted for effecting 
the various operations of the farm and fields 
from one centre.’ The wonderful influence of 
the electric light in ripening plants has been 
described on previous occasions by Dr. Siemens 
himself. It will be found from his address that 
corn so treated came to maturity in less than 
half the time required by that which was ripened 
in the ordinary way. 

The remainder of the address was mainly de- 
voted to an interesting summary of the engineer- 
ing triumphs and projects of the present day, 
and Dr. Siemens concluded by deducing from 
the results recently achieved by Mr. Spottis- 
woode in the investigation of the phenomena of 
electrical discharge, and from recent spectro- 
scopic experiments, inferences favourable to his 
own speculations on the conservation of solar 
energy made known to the Royal Society in 
March last. The concluding ‘words of the 
address were: — 

“Jn the great workshop of nature there are no 
lines of demarcation to be drawn between the most 
exalted speculation and commonplace practice, and 
all knowledge must lead up to one great result—that 
of an intelligent recognition of the Creator through 


His works. §o, then, we members of the British 
Association and fellow-workerg in every branch of 
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Science may exhort one another in the words of ‘the 


American bard who hag so lately departed from 
amongst us: 


Let us then be up and doing, 
With a heart for any fate ; 

Still achieving, still pursuing, 
Learn to labour and to wait. 


WHAT SHALL I DO TO BE SAVED? 


The controversy between faith and works is 
as old as the Christian religion, and, indeed, as 
old as intelligent apprehension of moral pheno- 
nomena, St. James sums it up, one would 
think, fairly enough when he says: “Shew me 
thy faith without thy works, and I will shew 
thee my faith by my works.” Yet, as it is well 
known, this satisfied Luther so little that he 
was dismayed to think of St. James as one of 
the Apostles, and would fain have rejected his 
epistle from the Canonical writings. It is the few 
that have believed in works, the many and the 
orthodox that have believed in faith. itis casier 


to adhere to prescribed opinions than to regu- 
late the daily actions of lite. 

There have been many recipes for obtaining 
salvation. They may be roughly divided into 
five heads. 

The first method is to offer the proper sacrifice 
to the Deity, and to pay the proper dues to the 
priest ; to think and do what the priest com- 
mands; to entrust your conscience to his keep- 
ing, and let him work out your salvation. That 
is the common method, and the most orthodox. 
It belongs to most Churches. It requires the 
least from the layman, and hardly anything 
from a man rich in wealth or position. Tt is a 
distinguishing mark of pagan religions, of mo- 
dern Buddhism, of Romanism, and, in a lesger 
degree, of extravagant forms of the Church of 
England. It is eminently unscriptural, emi- 
nently irrational, and emmently base. It is 
usually combined with nobler elements which 
conceal its inherent badness and folly. But, in 
its essence, it is the immoral spirit of sacerdo- 
talism. 

The second method is to believe certain doc- 
trines enjoined by “ the Church.” These doctrines 
are different in different churches. In the 
Church of Rome, and the Church of England, 
these doctrines are embodied in Creeds, and 
Catechisms, and Liturgies, and Litanies. 
Among “ Orthodox Dissenters” the doctrines 
though just as absolute, are much less formal— 
for instance, justification by faith, signs of con- 
version, the efficacy of grace, not trusting to 
works, substitution, the mediatorial sacrifice of 
Jesus, atonement, and so on. When I was a 
boy I “sat under” a minister who was always 
hammering along at Justification by Faith. 
There was something we were to think and feel, 
and something we were not to think and feel, 
and our thoughts and feelings were to proceed in 
a certain artificial order. JI neyer could make 
head or tail of his meaning, though it did not 
strike me then, that perhaps he could not either. 
Among the Plymouth Brethren, for many in- 
dividuals of whom the writer feels a deep sense 
of reverence, but for whose hard narrow doctrine 
he feels a strong sense of condemnation not un- 
mixed with pain and indignation, it is necessary 
to abide by a jargon hard to learn, and hard to 
reduce to exact shape and dimensions. It is the 
spirit of fetichism. One must “have found 
Christ,” or “ plead the blood of the Lamb,” or 
“come to Jesus,” “just as one is.” He who 
says “sibboleth ” is at once detected, though it 
differs from “shibboleth” only in spelling and 
pronunciation. Itis more cruel and unjust to 
the great world of God than even ritualism, its 
extreme opposite. If one argues, one is at once 
asked :—‘ Shall not the Judge of all the world 
do right?” If one speaks of “doing good” one 
is freely compassionated as being far from the 


Kingdom of God. All these forms of attaining 
salvation may be summed up in the one word 
Keclesiasticism They are better or worse accord- 
ing as the doctrines professed are better or 
worse, but, in themselves, are never to be called 
ood. 
5 The third method is a hard one, and has been 
only adopted by individuals out of all churches. 
It is the method of asceticism; of self-denial 
pursued as a good in itself; of self-mortifica- 
tion; of enthusiastic self-martyrdom. It is the 
method of prophets as opposed to priests, from 


him who ‘‘ate no pleasant bread” to him who 
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“had a leathern girdle about his loins and ate 
locusts and wild honey.” It has attracted such 
men as Simeon Stylites, St. Francis, St. Do- 
minic, Savonarola, and the mute Trappists. It 
has an overwhelming charm for meditative, 
passionate natures. It is illogical, but it has 
over and over again stirred the world and reno- 
vated it, as it will do over and over again in the 
future. If one-sided, it is noble and powerful. 
It has few representatives among Unitarians or 
“the Broad Church,” which do not easily pro- 
duce the “saintly” character. With all their 
facile morality it gains many disciples among 
the proselytising Jesuits. Among Dissenters 
it has found a home with the sweet tempered 
and sweet minded “ Quakers.” 

The fourth method is one of stern morality. 
To do the right thing regardless of consequences; 
to think the right thing whatever it leads to; 
to trust to conscience enlightened by good sense, 
as the only guide, if sometimes a misleading 
guide. Scientifically this is the right course, 
and it is the one pursued by some of the Broad 
Church party, and too much by Unitarians. 
But its tone is too critical and prosaic and intel- 
lectual. It is apt to degenerate to Positivism, 
Agnosticism, the Religion of Humanity, Pessi- 
mism, Atheism. It does not deeply believe in, 
nor feel painedat, the “ sinfulness of sin,” nor 
admit the supreme necessity for a remedy. It 
is entirely good as far as it goes, but it does not 
yo far enough. Without the admixture of some 
nobler element it never has been, and never can 
be. the religion of the many. 

It is strange that all these methods miss 
the extreme simplicity of the method of 
our lord; the simplicity, the nobility, 
and the common sense, that common sense 
which Beranger was more struck with than 
with anything else in pondering over the pre- 
cepts of Jesus. Jesus says :—‘‘ Thou shalt love 
the Lord thy God wholly, and thy neighbonr as 
thyself. On these commandments hang all the 
law and the prophets.” Let us conclude the 
present article with a few remarks on this fifth 
method. 

Tt is at once evident that this method sweeps 
away wholly and for ever the two first means of 
attaining salvation. It does not admit of sacer- 
dotalism ; 7.¢., of entrusting one’s salvation to a 
priest, and of performing prescribed ritual. It 
does not depend on ecclesiasticism, t.e., on right 
doctrines and beliefs, or adhesion to this school 
or that, to these formulas or those. It is even 
independent of Christianity itself (as it is com- 
monly conceived), embracing in its all-enfolding 
grasp those who have never so much as heard 
the name of Jesus. It is at least as easy for 
the poor as for the rich, for the unlearned as for 
the learned, for the simple as for the clever. It 
depends on the attitude of mind and heart, on 
the way of looking at facts, on the inner man; 
and allows of any external diversities. With this 
as the guide of life a man may make great mis- 
takes, but he can never go far wrong, nor keep 
wrong, and when he errs he will err nobly. His 
mistakes will be a thousand times more useful 
and more honourable than other mens’ “ good 
deeds.” 1t is all reduced to a question of right 
motive. And from right motive will proceed right 
conduct. For if a man really loves God and man, 
if his heart is in the right place, he will have 
worked out his own salvation and be a moving 
force in the salvation of the world. 

It is because of the goodness of heart and 
spiritual strength of such men as St. Augustine, 
Thomas-A-Kempis, Bunyan, Pascal, that we do 
not so much think of the special doctrines they 
profess, or of the church to which they belong, 
or of the points on which we feel inclined to 
differ with them, as that we feel at one with 
them, and are able to draw from them lessons 
cf usefulness and spirituality, because of their 
sincerity, their whole-heartedness, their en- 
thusiasm. They are of kin with all honest 
seekers after truth and rmghteousness, even if 
their individual conclusions are diverse. 

And this is where the method of morality 
fails. Morality is good as far as it goes, but it 
may proceed from nothing but a cold sense of 
duty, and may separate itself from any conscious 
connection with God. But loveiswarm. Love 
is a thing of the heart as well as the head. 
It is emotion plus duty. It is poetry plus 
good-sense. Further the method of Jesus does 
not stop at the Jove of man. It commands the 
love of God—complete devotion to Him. This 


implies reverence, implicit trust, enthusiasm, a 
filial relationship, aspiration. ‘‘ Lead me to the 
rock that is higher than I.” All this is a great 
and important step above mere morality, which 
is mean, poor, mechanical, in comparison; nor, 
whatever it may be called, is it worthy to be 
called religion. For these reasons I cannot 
entirely assent to, though I sympathise with, a 
fine and daring utterance of Miss Mulock’s:— 
“Lovely as love may be, there is another, a 
blindfold woman with balance and scales, still 
more beautiful. Justice is a great deal more 
difficult to find than mercy, and rarer.” Not 
to. speak of our Lord’s words, it seems to me 
that St. Paulin his Hymn of Love was nearer 
the mark, and Lessing’s noble apologue of Mercy 
—dearest angel of God—lies closer to our hearts. 
Mercy is not opposed to Justice. Itis Justice 
and something more. It is conpassionate 
justice. It is not mercy, if it is not justice. 
To sum up, I would define religion as morality 
tinged with emotion, reaching from within out- 
wards and upwards. H. C. 


MR. GEORGE DAWSON’S TEACHING. 
Three volumes of the late George Dawson’s 
sermons, and a book of prayers very beautiful 
and devout, have now been before the world for 
gome time. They sufficiently indicate the whole 
tendency of his public teaching and his personal 
convictions, to those who read them without 
dogmatic prejudice of any kind. While using 
in his earlier preaching much ambiguous 
language, and mystifying some of his hearers by 
retaining old words with new meanings, George 
Dawson was from the time he left his old re- 
ligious communions essentially a Latitudinarian 
in the best and broadest sense of the term. Like 
many earnest thinkers who have cast off the 
fetters of Orthodoxy, Mr. Dawson heartily de- 
tested sectarianism, and avoided connection with 
any denominational party. His action in this 
respect and the general tone of his preaching 
exposed him to much misconception from the 
then dominantschoolof Unitarianism, and he met 
at first with little religious sympathy except 
from those who were attracted to him from the 
various sectsthrough dissatisfaction with the exist 
ing creeds and theologies, some of them without 
any very clear theological opinions of their own, 
but all of them longing for broader, healthier, 
and more thoroughly religious teaching than was 
given by the arid theological systems of the day. 
Familiar as we are with the whole course of Mr. 
Dawson’s public career, and still more so with 
the prevailing tone of thought among Unit- 
arians of the preceding generation, we have al- 
ways felt that had Mr. Dawson received a more 
generous recognition and hearty sympathy 
among us from the first; had the Unitarians of 
thirty-five to forty years ago—especially in the 
midland counties—been of a less controversial 
and negative character; had the theology of 
Theodore Parker and Martineau been ascendant 
instead of that of Priestley and Belsham, diluted 
as it was by excellent men who seem to have 
thought that progress had come to an end and 
that there were limitations to freedom, Mr. Daw- 
son, and some other thoughful men who left the 
Orthodox churches at about the same period, 
would goon have discovered that their views on 
religious subjects were essentially subversive of 
Orthodoxy, and have been drawn into closer 
sympathy with the Unitarian and other Free 
Christian Churches. There were mistakes and 
misconceptions on both sides. The Birmingham 
Unitarians of that time failed to perceive that 
this ‘new and outspoken heretic was in fact do- 
ing a work akin to their own, building up another 
Free Church in their midst, which from the first 
was dedicated toa Broad and Catholic religion of 
the heart, and Mr. Dawson in turn scarcely re- 


cognised the value of the work which Unitarians 
had done long before his time, in bearing testi- 
mony to the same pure and simple religion of 
the New Testament, which was in fact the root 
of his own teaching. But all this is a thing of 
the past; and long before his death it was widely 
known that although Mr. Dawson had not form- 
ally joined the Unitarians, he was thoroughly in 
sympathy with their work, and found among 
them his warmest friends and staunchest sup- 
porters. 

The unsectarian movement initiated by Mr. 
Dawson has not proved a thing of the day 
only. Without any support from a denomina- 


tion or an association he established a strong 
and flourishing Church, which has survived even 
the great calamity of the death of its founder, 
and still bears faithful testimony to the prin- 
ciples he taught. The thirty-fifth anniversary 
of its opening was celebrated by appropriate 
services on the 6th of August, and the’ present 
occupant of the pulpit, Mr. George St. Clair, 
has wisely taken advantage of the occasion to 
vindicate the principles on which the Church 
was originally established, and to show that 
amid some changes in the way of natural 
development the lapse of time has only served to 
justify the conclusions presented in Mr. Dawson’s 
memorable sermon of 1847. At that time doubt 
on theological matters was geWerally considered 
sinful; heresy on the vexed question of the 
miracles was denounced even by Unitarians of 
the older school as subversive of Christianity as 
“a special Divine revelation.” The Bible, es- 
pecially the New Testarhent, was regarded as 
infallible; some of our own foremost divines 
expressly asserting that reason and conscience 
were to bow in submission before its authorita- 
tive teaching. George Dawson, on the other 
hand, coming from the midst of one of the 
narrowest and most exclusive of sects, established 
a Church where the doubter and the sceptic 
should be welcomed with brotherly sympathy. 
He swept away all the infallibilities—the in- 
fallibility of Church, creed, sect and book. He 
asserted the sacred right of individual judgment, 
which was but timidly recognised in words by 
even the most advanced of the sects. “He 
considered that the bond of union among 
Christians ought not to be sought in sameness 
of opinion, but in oneness of spirit and unity 
of aim; and their endeavour ought to be to 
go forward together in good works and serving 
God and saving man.” These are great prin- 
ciples, thoroughly.according with the real genius 
of Liberal Christianity, and they are now more 
generally recognised among Unitarians as the 
true basis Of religious fellowship than they were 
thirty-five years ago. In his two admirable 
sermons entitled, (1) “Mr. George Dawson’s 
Teaching and its Tendency.” (2) ** Mr. Dawson 
and the Unitarians,” Mr. St. Clair shows that 
while Mr. Dawson and his congregation changed 
many a belief and many an opinion, the experi- 
ence of more than a generation has shown no 
reason for altering the basis of Church fellow- 
ship; has brought to light no better bond 
than to pursue truth earnestly, and to do good 
to others; has left the substance of religion un- 
altered, as had been anticipated. 

In his first sermon Mr. St. Clair shows that 
Mr. Dawson’s theology underwent important 
development during the quarter of a century 


from the opening of his church to his memorial ~ 


sermons of 1872. He himself said then: “I 
confess it with no apology, glorying in it as a 
sign of life, that many things I once held I hold 
no more.” Mr. St. Clair is engaged in editing a 
new volume of discourses by his predecessor, and 
in the following passage he gives us an interest- 
ing glimpse into its general aspect:— 


“The forthcoming volume of Mr. Dawson’s dis- 
courses—the ‘Three Books of God ’—vwill show 
that the teacher of this congregation came to regard 
Nature and history as sources of revelation, able to 
acquaint us with God’s will as accurately as the 
Bible does. In fact, if Nature and the Bible 
differed, he felt obliged to believe nature and not 
the Bible writer. The book of Genesis relates that 
the world was created in six days; Mr. Dawson 
says, bluntly, ‘That is false!’ He can no more 
receive it than he can receive the popular story that 
man is still short of one rib because Adam was de- 
prived of one for the creation of Eye. Anatomy is 
present to test the point; you can count the ribs 
in any skeleton, and it will be a very foolish faith 
that stands out against arithmetic. As he trusts 
arithmetic about the number of the ribs, so he 
trusts all the evidence of science on other subjects ; 
he perceives fossils to be fossils, and not freaks of 
nature, and sees that they disprove the Genesis 
account of creation. The early part of Genesis is 
not a narrative of facts, he says. The story of the 
Fall of Man is a legend; and science is making a 
good show of evidence in favour of the theory that 
man was created lowly, and has been continually 
ascending. Mr, Darwin, he thinks, is probably 
right about the origin of man, and at any rate 
evolution is one of the great truths of the world. 


“Mr, Dawson was so convinced of evolution as q 
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universal truth that he applied it to history and | his spirit at the end of the period as at the com- 


‘morals. The yolume on the‘ Three Books of God’ 
—made up from his latest discourses—might be 
called, without any unfitness, ‘George Dawson on 
Eyolution.’ In the course of ithe not only argues 
that the evolution of man is a doctrine not to be 
dreaded, but says he welcomes it as explaining a 
good many difficulties. He refers to the doctrine 
of the Fall as antiquated, and admits that the or- 
thodox view of redemption is bound up with it, and 
must share its fate. Total depravity, he says, is 
not a settled truth, but a doctrine which, after dis- 
cussion, will have to be classed with the stories of 
the nursery. Sin is rather a disease, and Christ is 
the Good Physician, which is a nobler title than 
Vicarious Sacrifice or Atoner. 

‘This may seem to some people an attempt to 
supersede the fundamental doctrines of Chris- 
tianity ; but convincing arguments are drawn from 
Scripture itself to show that God intends and pro- 
vides for continual development. The Ark of the 
Covenant, which was a sacred thing when God 


governed Israel through Moses, is declared by Jere- 
miah to be done with; and all the arguments of 
the Epistle to the Hebrews for superseding the first 
covenant as faulty apply now with equal force to 
the second. All things grow old, and the solar 
system itself will wear out. As soon as a thing is 
ripe decay must begin. Out of the decaying fruit 
comes the kernel for a new tree, and out of a worn- 
out system a new young truth is born.” 


It will be seen from these indications, as Mr. 
St. Clair justly adds, that Mr. Dawson regarded 
the Bible as a human book, the fallible history of 
the providential dealings of God with one por- 
tion of his human family. Yet “ to give back an 
intelligent Scripture to the people” he declared 
to be one of his chief objects. But he holds, as 
his present interpreter puts it, that our guide in 
the matter of science and fact is to be our own 
reason—the best reason and the combined rea- 
son of the present age, rather than any Bible 
statement made in earlier time; that our guide 
in matters of duty is to be our own individual 
conscience, which is higher than the Bible, 
higher than the Church, and the ultimate 
decider of what is right. In reply to the 
common objection that these views and teach- 
ings would soon land us in infidelity, Mr. St. 
Clair writes :— 


“Mr. Dawson was not denying revelation, but 
rather asserting the largeness of it. God is the 
author and doer of all things, and his mind is ex- 
pressed in his works. Every flower and every in- 
sect is a thought of God, and nothing is to be 
called common. Every nation belongs to God’s 
human family, and the history of every people is 
sacred history, wrongly thought of as secular. The 
plan of God is vast, and extends from the beginning 
of the world to its close, the purpose of God push- 
ing on to its fuller predestined development as the 
ages roll on. The providence of God is compre- 
hensive, embracing all the affairs of Jews and Gen- 
tiles, of good men and bad, and every sort of event, 
whether counted favourable or unfortunate. The 
whole of history is a book wherein to read God’s 
ways,and the whole of nature a volume from which to 


learn his will and character. We see then how large 
a Bible we have, instead of being restricted to the 
writings of the Jews! , 

“We employ our reason upon this larger Bible, 
and we are not likely to go far or permanently 
astray. The truth of things will keep us right, for 
we can only get nearer and nearer to that the 
longer we investigate and inquire. We can count 
the ribs of a skeleton and they will not vary. The 
earth will testify to the mode of its own formation, 
and testify in the same way continually. If our 
ancestors were savages we shall find some of the 
customs of savages surviving amongst us; and, in- 
deed, we do find customs in the midst of our 
civilised society which cannot otherwise be 
accounted for. So it is safe to study facts, using 
our reason upon our larger Bible, and learning the 
truth of God from all nature and all history. . . 
Infidelity is a departure from fidelity or faithful- 
ness, and is a term which applies to insincere, im- 
moral, or irreligious conduct and feeling, and not 
to beliefs or doubts or disbeliefs honestly held. 
Towards infidelity Mr. Dawson was not carried, 
and there was nothing in his teaching that should 
cause anybody to drift in that direction. In twenty- 
five or thirty years he found that he had moved on 
very considerably in views and opinions, in doc- 
trines, and all matters that concern the intellect ; 
but he was conscious of being fully as religious in 


mencement, He could worship God as reverently, 
he could serve man with as much _ benevolence, 
Growth of knowledge, and change of opinion, con- 
cerned a different region of his being from any 
which actual and practical godliness had to do with. 
Religion was a thing of the heart, and remained 
essentially the same, as independent of doctrine and 
dogma as it is of advancing science. The heart need 
never be made unfaithful by wider views of truth; 
and so the objection that this broad teaching tends 
to infidelity is shown to be unfounded.” 


Mr. Dawson distinguished more clearly than 
divines generally do between the things of the 
heart and the things of the intellect, and taught 
that the heart alone has to do with religion, 
while the mind occupies itself with theological 
questions. And so we are not surprised to hear 
that the preaching of Charity, the religion of 
Divine Love, made up about one-half of Mr. 
Dawson’s teaching, a preaching most attractive 
to men and women, turning with dissatisfaction 
from the dry husks of mere theological dis- 
putation. As our preacher shows :— 


“Mr. Dawson was more and more inclined to sum 
up the Law and the Prophets as Christ did, and to 
include the New Testament also,.as only meaning 
that we are to love God with our heart and mind 
and soul, and our brother as ourself, Nearly all 
theology besides, he desired, and in prophetic mood 
anticipated, should one day be carted to the museum, 
as only curious relics of past phases of life. .. . From 
this sketch it will be seen that although the Church 
of the Saviour asserts God’s love, and denies the 
doctrine of Hell, and in several other particulars 
concerns itself with doctrine, its distinguishing 
feature is the very secondary place which it assigns 
to theological doctrines in general. It reduces them 
to the position of mere questions of the intellect, 
having little more importance than questions about 
the condition of the moon. While every Church 
and sect is characterised by some banner which it 
carries, upon which is blazoned the special doctrines 
it contends for, the Church of the Saviour insists 
that none of their flags are of any value, and avoids 
holding up any doctrinal flag of its own. Doctrines 
are what men have differed about from the first, and 

‘Proved their doctrine orthodox 
By apostolic blows and knocks’— - 


but right-living and well-doing are what all sects 
agree in recommending. It was always the en- 
deayour of the founder of this church to attach 
more importance to the matters of agreement than 
to the points of difference.” 


The question considered in the second dis- 
course, on Mr. Dawson and the Unitarians, is 
whether the Church of the Saviour is any 
longer peculiar in the teaching, coupled with the 
other question whether the teaching of Mr. 
Dawson tended to make people Unitarians :— 


“These question are connected, because many 
Unitarian and Free Churches now tell us that 
there is no difference between their position and 
ours. They have no doctrinal test of membership, 
they no longer elevate the Bible as infallible, they 
teach the religion of divine and human mercy and 
charity, and do not rest salvation in any creed or 
belief. They happen to be Unitarians, they say, 
because they think the evidence of Scripture and 
Reason is in favour of the conclusion that the 
Lord God is One Lord; but this is a question for 
the intellect, and they claim (and allow) freedom to 
change their opinion should the evidence seem to 
demand it.” 


Mr. St. Clair prefaces his remarks on this 
point by asserting that the question whether 
Mr. Dawson was a Unitarian ought to be of very 
little consequence, “ because his Church is based 
on the assumption that no opinion about 
Trinity or Unity, and no doctrinal opinion, is 
of any great consequence.” The assumptions 
is true if it be understood as meaning that no 
doctrinal opinions, honestly and conscientiously 
formed, should be a barrier to religious fellow- 
ship here, or can possibly affect our acceptance 
with God. It is superficial, misleading and 
uttely erroneous if it implies that itis not at 
least as important to ascertain truth in theo- 
logical matters as it is in all other subjects of 
human investigation. As a matter of fact, it is 
essential for a congregation to have some intel- 
lectual conception of the Being they adore be- 
fore they can unite in worship at all. A Uni 
tarian, a Rationalist, or an Agnostic cannot 
honestly unite in worshipping Jesus as God 


when they know and believe him tobe man. A 
conscientious Trinitarian cannot with any real 
satisfaction or consistency refuse to acknowledge 
and worship Jesus as God, or unite with those 
who insist on addressing all their prayers, as Mr 
Dawson himself did, to “ One God the Father.” 
We shall see from a passage we quote a little 
further on that this non-theological position 
utterly broke down in its practical application 
when Mr. Dawson and his congregation moved on 
to what was in fact essentially the Rationalistic 
position. As regards their relation with Unit- 
arlans Mr. St. Clair writes :— 


‘“Mr, Dawson, when he opened this church in 
1847 for the teaching of religion apart from dogma, 
saw and admitted that the Unitarians did not place 
salvation or damnation in intellectual conclusions. 
But he objected to join that body, he said, because 
they had drawn up a little compendium of doctrine 
and were prepared to say that all men of intelli- 
gence and honesty would of course come to their 
conclusions. Their contention was that the Bib'e 
was the Word of God, only that if it were read in- 
telligently it would be found to teach Unitarianism. 
This seemed to Mr. Dawson goinz out of ore bond- 
age into another. If he was not bound to believe 
St. Paul he would not be bound to believe with 
Priestley. He still wanted leave to believe in the 
Trinity if his mind should seem to see any reason 
for it. It did not seem to him honest to declare 
that there was nothing but Unitarianism in the 
New Testament, and to try to make every text in 
St. John and St, Paul sauare with that view. 

“ These were Mr. Dawson’s objections to joining the 
Unitarians in 1847, when the Church of the Saviour 
was founded ; but after that time both he and they 
made intellectual advance, and we have to inquire 
whether he felt himself as much separated from 
them in the end as at the beginning. Before he 
died the advanced guard of the Unitarians—and I 
think their main body—had learned to trust the 
inner light as he did, and rest less in external au: 
thority than at a former period. They no longer 
felt bound to find Unitarianism in the New Testa- 
ment, nor to accept any doctrine simply because it 
was written there, They aliowed all the freedom 
which Mr, Dawson demanded—at least in theory 
and by their rules and trusts they did so, although 
perhaps not always in the discourses of some of 
their ministers, nor in the name ‘ Unitarian’ in- 
scribed on their church boards, His objection to 
them, however, remained pretty much what it was, 
namely, that they seemed to attach importance to 
an article of creed, and to expect Church members 
to hold a Unitarian opinion.” 


In the final passage that we qnote Mr. St 
Clair explains the tendency of Mr. Dawson’s 
teaching, and shows that its practical result was 
necessarily not favourable to Orthodoxy, so that, 
in fact, only those could join in this unsectarian 
worship who had either given up belief in Trini- 
tarian doctrines or concurred in thinking them 
matters of little importance—this last a suppo- 
sition utterly untenable if the doctrines in ques- 
tion are true :— 


“A last word on the tendency of Mr. Dawson’s 
teaching. On all questions of doctrine, and sub- 
jects admitting of evidence, proof and test, he was 
ever leading his people to prove all things and hold 
fast what they found to be good and true. Now it 
may be safely said (and the preponderating mass of 
scholarship and science in this country would sup- 
port the statement) that many popular doctrines 
of the churches are untrue, Therefore Mr. Dawson’s 
teaching could not in the end be favourable to ortho- 
doxy. As soon as any church allows itself freedom of 
inquiry it is bound to begin to depart from the old 
paths, Further, the secondary place which such a 
church assigns to doctrines—as mere doctrines, 
matters of opinion, not affecting our salyation— 
repels those who are not yet convinced that all 
doctrines are of such small consequence, A fer- 
vent believer in the doctrine of a substitutionary 
atonement does not and cannot regard that doctrine 
as of secondary importance, because the doctrine 
itself says that it is of cardinal importance to be- 


lieve it, and thus to secure a share of Christ’s 
righteousness, by imputation. Thus it inevitably 
comes about that this church is left pretty much to 
men and women of liberal thought. Our member- 
ship is open to believers in a six days’ creation, in 
Noah’s Flood and in special providences, but the 
atmosphere of the place is not favourable to them. 
We have no wish to exclude those who believe in 
total depravity and a sacrificial atonement, but they 
choose to exclude themselves. 
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“ After all it comes to this, that before we can 
broaden people’s sympathies—before we can very 
much enlarge their charity—we must shake their 
faith in the necessity of believing certain doctrines. 
The great mistake of the Reformation was to set 
up an infallible Bible in succession to a dethroned 
infallible} Church. Tho principle of the New Re- 
formation which is begun, is to exalt Reason and 
Conscience as ‘the candle of the Lord’ and ‘the 
light that lighteth every man who cometh into the 
world.’ A [church like ours may either become 
propagandist on behalf of this new Reformation, or 
may simply keep its doors open, for those who feel 
the stress of the times and are seeking refuge. 
Many influences are at work to loosen the faith 
which good people once had in the infallibility of 
the Bible; and when their old foundation is de- 
stroyed we offer them one which is more stable. 
Hitherto we have contented ourselves with doing 
this, but it would be well now if we could take a 
new departure and publish our principles far and 
wide. Every reason that can be advanced for the 
existence of this church is a reason for multiplying 
churches constituted in the same way.” 


After all, then, it comes to this, that the much- 
vaunted plan of forming a church which shall 
include all ends in practically excluding all who 
believe in Orthodoxy, and regard theological 
opinions as of some importance. The inclusive 
theory, sound as it is in principle, breaks down 
in practice, because the greater part of the 
Christian world is already self-excluded from this 
broad, non-sectarian church. The Church of the 
Saviour in Birmingham, like Bedford Chapel in 
London, is only another Unitarian Church, in 
everything but the name; and when Mr. St. 
Clair very properly urges the establishment of 
other Churches founded on the same principles, 
he cannot but be aware that there are in existence 
a ‘considerable number of Churches “ constituted 
in the same way,” although not always, we fear, 
quite so faithful to the liberal principles they 
profess. 


OxForD AND CamBriner ScHoons EXAMINATION 
Boarp.—The results of the examinations conducted 
in July and December last by the joint Board of 
Examiners from the Universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge have been issued. Tor the first time 
the ladies have been permitted to share in the re- 
sults of the examination, a dozen having obtained 
certificates. The number of candidates who entered 
for these examinations were 734, but some were 
unable through illness and other causes to go 
through. Out of those who were examined 384 
obtained certificates. Of 645 who offered in 
Latin 491 passed, including 51 who obtained dis- 
tinction ; 618 offered in Greek, 468 of whom passed, 
51 being distinguished ; 207 candidates presented 
themselves in French, 151 passed, 25 of whom ob- 
tained distinction; 68 offered in German, 44 of 
whom passed, seven with distinction. Of 685 who 
offered in elementary mathematics, 444 were suc- 
cessful, whilst there were 343 examined in addi- 
tional 'mathematics, 208 were successful, 40 of 
whom with distinction. In Scripture knowledge 
631 presented themselves, 468 passed, of whom 25 
obtained distinction. 126 offered in English, 94 of 
whom passed, 10 with distinction. In history 497 
offered, 344 passed, 42 were distinguished ; 42 
offered in the mechanical division of natural 
philosophy, 18 of whom passed, whilst 37 offered 
in the chemical division of the same subject, 23 
passed, of whom eight were with distinction. Six 
offered in botany, and four ‘gained certificates ; 37 
offered in physical geography and elementary 
geology, 33 of whom passed, 10 with distinction. 
One offered in music, and was successful, carrying 
off a mark of distinction. For drawing there were 
two candidates, both of whom passed with distine- 
tion. Eton passed considerably the largest number 
of students, whilst Marlborough, King’s College 
School, Clifton College, and Harrow, Rossall, and 
Bedford did fairly well. 

Temptuparrick.—Mr, I’, Martin Blair, late of 
Manchester New College and Home Missionary 
Board, has received and accepted a cordial and 
unanimous invitation of the Templepatrick congre- 
gation, in connection with the Remonstrant Synod, 

New University Coniucn, Dunprz,—Mr, 
William Peterson, M.A, of the Edinburgh Uni- 
versity, was on Monday elected principal of the New 
University College, Dundee, which, it is anticipated, 
will be opened in the early part of January next. 
Mr. Peterson is to take the Chair of Classics and 


Ancient History with a salary of £750 per annum, ! 


Occasional AWotes. 


Everyone has heard of Rowland Hill's famous 
charity sermon. Taking for his text, ‘ He that 
hath pity upon the poor lendeth to the Lord,” 
he said, “ Brethren, if you approve of the secu- 
rity, down with your dust.” The Rev. Dr. 
Isaac Wise, of Cincinnati, the Father of Jewish 
Reform in the West, a man of advanced and 
original ideas, hit upon an equally odd and 
striking mode of enforcing an appeal to his 
congregation in behalf of Russian refugees, on 
Sabbath the 29th ult. In the course of his 
sermon he sent the hat round, first emptying 
his own pockets into it, and invited all his con- 
gregation to follow his example. Over six 
hundred dollars were thus collected from a com- 
paratively small attendance. 


Mr. A. Wentworth Powstt, writing to the 
Spectator, gives an ingenious explanation of the 
old saying “nine tailors make a man,” and 
shows that origimally it had no sartorial reference 
at all. From Queen Elizabeth, who is said to 
have acknowledged an address from eighteen 
tailors, by saying, “Thanks, gentlemen, both,” 
to Carlyle, the saying has been mistaken. The 
original word is “taler.” Iam not sure of the 
exact spelling, but it is connected with the 
“tally” or “tale” of Milton's shepherd; or it 
unay be, “ tollers.” In some parts of England 
(and I fancy the custom still survives), on the 
death of a parishioner the church bell has been 
tolled, once, three times, &c., according to the 
age of the dead person ; say, once for an infant, 
three times for a girl, but always nine times for 
a man. So passers-by would say, when the 
bell had stopped, “nine talers make a man.” 


We are glad to learn that the memorial stone 
of the new Unitarian Church at Ardwick- 
Longsight, Manchester, is to be laid on Sept. 
23rd, by the Rev. William Gaskell, M.A. The 
building is making good progress; and it is ex- 
pected that, according to contract, it will be 
opened in May next. 


Tun Rev. William Mitchell, the minister of 
this new church, whose literary and denomi- 
national activity is unceasing, besides all the 
cares and anxieties of this undertaking upon 
his shoulders, has lately returned from a mis- 
sionary journey to the Isle of Man, where he 
preached two admirable sermons at Douglas; is 
expected in the Hastern Counties early next 
month; has just completed his very interesting 
autobiographical romance, “ Pendal Hynd- 
burn,” which we hope he is preparing for pub- 
lication in a separate form; has contributed 
articles, reviews, and Manchester Letters to the 
Inquirer, Unitarian Herald, and, for aught we 
know, half-a-dozen other papers; is engaged on 
aseries of more extended contributions to the 
Truthseeker; arid, by way of taking rest, ig 
arranging and editing the poems: of the late 
Rev. William Bennett, with the discourse he 
delivered after his death ag an Introduction. 
We believe there are still some persons to be 
found who imagine that ministers have little or 
nothing to do. 

We announced several weeks ago that a 
movement has for some time been in progress 
in the United States for the purpose of erecting 
a monument in Boston, Massachusetts, to the 
memory of Harriet Martineau, for which sub- 
scriptions are invited to be sent to Messrs. 
Houghton and Co., 4, Park-street, in that city. 
The model in plaster by the American sculp- 
tress, Miss Anne Whitney, which is said to be 
very successful, was sent some months since to 
Florence, there to be executed in marble, and 
returned to Boston, its destined home. It re- 
presents Miss Martineau in her prime, sitting 
in a garden chair upon the terrace of her house 
at Ambleside, with a manuscript which she has 
been reading lying in her lap. By far the 
greater part of the cost of the work has been 
already subscribed, and it is stated that the 
contributors are mostly women, who hold in 
grateful remembrance Miss Martineau’s un- 
wearying efforts in the cause of freedom, and 
her courageous support of the abolitionists, 


Tus Rey, Dr. Vance Smith, Principal of 


Carmarthen College, has joined the Association 
organised by the Rev. W. Sharman, of Ply- 
mouth, for the Repeal of the Blasphemy Laws. 
More than fifty clergymen and ministers of 
religion have already joined the association. 


TE third jubilee of the Moravians, to which 
reference has been made in these columns, was 
celebrated on the Continent and in America on 
Monday. It may be interesting to notice the 
circumstances which led to the beginning of the 
work a century and a half ago. In1731 Count 
Zinzendorf, while on a visit to Copenhagen to 
attend the coronation of Christian VI. of Den- 
mark, saw a negro from the island of St. 
Thomas in the West Indies, and from his lips 
heard of the wretched condition of the slaves 
on the plantations. On his return to Herrnhut, 
in Saxony, he repeated the tale of suffering with 
much emotion to the small congregation of 
Moravians, and two devoted members, named 
Leonard Dober and David Nitschman, went 
forth, willing, if necessary, to become slaves 
themselves if only they could have the oppor- 
tunity of preaching the Gospel to their poor 
and suffering fellow-creatures. They started 
on August 21, 1732, with the blessing of the 
congregation, a few shillings in their pockets, 
the clothes on their backs, and as their “in- 
structions” that they were in all things to 
seek the direction of the Holy Spirit. Five 
months later two others sailed for Greenland. 
Subsequently missions were started in Lap- 
land, Algiers, Ceylon, India, and other places. 
The members of the Church gathered from 
amongst the heathen number 74,506 souls— 
nearly three times the number of members of 
the home churches in Germany, England, and 
America. 


Durixe the recent meeting of the British 
Medical Association a discussion was raised on 
the Compulsory Notification of Infectious Dis- 
eases, with the result that after the display of a 
good deal of strong feeling a resolution was 
adopted by a large majority expressing the 
earnest desire of the members for the compul- 
sory notification and the opinion that the duty 
should be placed upon the householder, not 
upon the doctor. 

“A Lancasnire Rector,” writing to the 
Ecclesiastical Gazette, suys:—“ In the name of 
common sense, let us have some new blood 
among the readers and speakers at Church 
Congresses. The thing has got into the hands 
of aclique. Year after year we have the same 
names, the same men. We want to hear the 
freer thoughts of the rising generation of clergy, 
amongst whom there are many qualified, if they 
had a chance, to instruct and please us. The 
fact is we are a little tired of the elders keeping 
it all to themselves.” This hardly applies to 
ourselves. On the whole, our Congresses and 
other meetings give a very fair hearing to all 
who have anything to say, and sometimes, in- 
deed, to those who aim at nothing aud succeed 
in hitting it. 

Tun Rev. Dr. James Freeman Clarke, our 
recent preacher at the British and Foreign Uni- 
tarian Association meeting, in a letter to the 
Christian Register of Boston, U.S., gives the 
following interesting literary information :— 

“In London I found what I had wished much 
to see, an early autograph copy of Gray’s Elegy. 
Several autographs of this poem exist; one is in 
the British Museum. But by the kindness of Sir 
William Fraser, its owner, I examined at my leisure 
what seems to have been the earliest sketch of the 
poem. It is full of corrections and alterations, and 
some stanzas are marked on the margin as to be 
removed to a later part of the Elegy, All the 
corrections indicated, or nearly all, were adopted 
by Gray, and were great improvements. There 
are three stanzas in this manuscript which were 
finally omitted, as injuring the unity of the verses, 
Sir William Fraser paid for this manuscript, it is 
said, more than £130. He has many other curio- 
sities in his collection—the original manuscript 
of Scott’s ‘ Marmion,’ the copy of the first edition 
of the ‘ Vicar of Wakefield,’ given by Goldsmith 
to Dr. Johnson, Dr, Johnson’s own copy of his 
own story of ‘Rasselas,’ and a whole library of 
curious works of this sort. He also showed moe 
the sword worn by Marlborough at Blenheim, 
Ramillies, and Oudenarde, Lord Nelson’s sword, and 
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that of Napoleon. In the house of another English 
gentleman! saw a bundle of autograph letters written 
by Oliver Cromwell. They came fromthe house of 

~ Richard Cromwell; and as [ spelled them out one 
by one, they interested me much, One written 
to his son Richard, when a youth, gave him advice 
as to his reading, and, among other books, recom- 
mended him to read Walter Raleigh’s ‘ History of 
the World.’ I also saw in this gentleman’s col- 
lection a letter written by Mary Queen of Scots 
on the night before her execution. It was written 
to her mother-in-law (I believe), the mother of 
her first husband. It was quite a long letter, 
carefully written, and showed how self-possessed 
she must have been in view of her approaching 
death.” 


Tire Rev. John Ingle, M.A., a Ritualist clergy- 
man of Exeter, has challenged the President of 
the Wesleyan Conference, or any member of the 
Legal Hundred, to a public discussion on the 

uestion whether John Wesley was a High 

hurchman, and whether towards the close of his 
life he threw off what Churchmanship he had. 
Hitherto there has been no response to the chal- 
lenge; possibly the Wesleyan leaders think that 
it would not make any real difference to them 
even if Mr. Ingle proved his position. 


Tip Bishop of Rochester has formally inhi- 
bited the Rev. Aubrey Price, a once popular 
Eyangelical clergyman of Clapham, from offi- 
ciating in his diocese. The adherents of Mr. 
Price are taking steps to build an iron church 
for him in the Clapham district, using the 
Church of England liturgy with some modifica- 
tions. Grave charges were made against Mr. 
Price not long ago, in consequence of which the 
Bishop required him to resign his living; but 
some of our Evangelical friends seem to think 
that a minister is to be judged by his soundness 
of faith not by his character. 


Tytprp have been stirring times in connection 
with the Free Church congregation of Cree- 
bridge, Wigtownshire. Matters have been sorely 
agitated there; differences of a painful nature 
have arisen; a special commission has been ap- 
pointed to visit Oreebridge; the commission has 
met, and they have reported that there is “a 
prospect of a fair. measure of harmony being 
restored.” What is it that has disturbed the 
Oreebridge congregation? —Wasit heresy in the 
minister? Was it some vital doctrine of Chris- 
tianity that was at stake? No, it was worse, 
fay worse, than either of these questions, 1m- 
portant as they may be. The minister and some 
of the congregation sought to introduce a terrible 
innovation: they desired to change the custom 
that had hitherto prevailed with regard to the 
attitude of the worshippers during the singing 
of the Psalms. Some wanted to stand and 
others to sit, but thanks to the intervention, of 
the “special commission,” this awfully im- 

ortant question is set at rest for a time. There 
fins been a solemn vote on it, and by a majority 
of three to one the congregation have determined 
to retain the attitude of standing in singing. 
On the matter being reported to the Commission 
of the Free Church, Dr. Begg wanted to have 
the innovating minister punished, but he did not 
see his way to a majority on this point. It is, 
however, interesting to know that whenever he 
goes to a church where the people “bob up” at 
the singing, he always tells them to keep their 
seats, and such is the awe that the reverend 
doctor inspires that they inyariably obey him. 
What would be the result if some recalcitrant 
elder were to refuse, we dare not even surmise. 
We suppose that there 1s something really vital 
in this matter, as there seems to have been a 
discussion about it, Professor Thomas Smith and 
Sir Henry Moncrieff being willing to “put up 
with standing at singing, but averse to sitting at 
prayer. One gentleman, who seems to have had 
rather more sense than the others we have 
named, maintained that statements like those of 
Dr. Begg were calculated to bring discredit on 
Presbyterianism in the eyes of educated and 
cultivated men. This was rather rough on the 
doctor, but we are afraid it istrue. At the same 
time we are glad that harmony once more pre- 
vails at Creebridge, and the Free Church is safe. 


Tun literalism that prevails among those 
Christians who have more zeal than knowledge, 
and especially among the members of the 


cal controversy. 
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Salvation Army, showed itself very strongly at 
Bristol the other day. The head quarters of the 
army there has for some time been at a circus. 
Oneofthe followers, knownas “the Prodigal Son,” 
recently presented the army with a calf, which 
was taken to the circus and exhibited. In con- 
nection with this exhibition a special service was 
held, and eventually the calf was killed, and 
having been roasted, was served up at a “knife 
and fork tea” to such persons as were willing to 
pay ninepence for admission. In this latter 
respect the Salvationists departed from the 
strict letter of the original story. It does not say 
much for the progress of culture that this kind 
of thing should be possible at the present day. 


Tue Bishop of Natal has done much to earn 
the gratitude of the Zulu nation, and our royal 
visitor, prisoner no longer, recognises this. 
Speaking of Dr. Colenso the other day, Cete- 
wayo said: The Bishop’s heart is as big as all 
London for my nation. I love him, and he has 
done everything for me.” 


Tz reverend Mr, Symington, of the parish of 
Leadhills, Lanarkshire, seems to have some very 
strict notions of “ Christian truth,” and in con- 
sequence to have provoked a “deplorably bad 
feeling ” there. His opponents, or, as he puts 
it, those who are moved with “enmity to 
Christian truth,” charge him with denouncing 
certain persons from the pulpit as hars, with 
stating in a sermon that the children of un- 
baptised or unconverted persons dying in infancy 
were in the flames of hell, and that on one 
occasion he refused to pray by the bedside of a 
dying woman “because she was too great a 
sinner.” Itis not surprising that under these 
circumstances, which do not seem to be denied, 
Mr. Symington should have been invited to re- 
sign; but this he has refused to do, and the matter 
is now remitted to the consideration of the 
Lanark Presbytery. The convener of the com- 
mittee appointed to deal with the moitter, Dr. 
Phin, in moving the reference to the Presbytery, 
seems to have thought that Mr. Symington was 
perfectly justified in refusing to pray with the 
dying women, because she was living in adultery, 
and the request had been preferred by her para- 
mour. No one, too, who heard Dr. Phin seems 
to have demurred to this view, which scarcely 
seems to be borne out by the conduct and teach- 
ing of the founder of Christianity. 


Tue Rev. H. Paxton Hood is contributing to 
the Ohristian World a series of letters giving 
his “Impressions of America.” In speaking of 
the vast districts of fertile land waiting to be 
cultivated, he does not omit to mention that there 
are also several unfruitful regions, and he tells 
an amusing story of a traveller, who, meeting a 
man unfortunate enough to dwell in one of such 
regions, said to him, “This isn’t such a bad 
country—all it lacks is water and good society.” 
“Yes,” said the poor emigrant “that’s all that 
hell lacks.” 


Tr is said that among the American Presby- 
terians there is the prospect of another theologi- 
One of the editors of the 
Presbyterian Review, and a professor .of the 
Union Theological Seminary, New York, the 
Rev. Charles A. Briggs, has recently published 
an article in which he has expressed opinions 
similar to those held by Professor Robertson 
Smith, and already signs of alarm have heen 
manifested. 


Tus Rev. David Macrea, of Dundee, the 
heretic of the United Presbyterian Church, lec- 
tured to his congregation the other Sunday 
evening on “ Mr. Mcody and Revivalism.” He 
praised Mr. Moody for his noble work in connec- 
tion with Sunday-schools and young men’s 
Christian associations, amongst the soldiers 
during the war, and in evangelising the masses. 
He had taken some of the starch out of the 
pulpit, and helped to introduce more life and 
naturalness into meetings and religious services. 
He and Mr. Sankey together had done much to 
develop the service of praise and to open people’s 
eyes to the value and importance of music in 
connection with Christian work. In Mr. 
Moody’s theology he found defects and _con- 
tradictions, but he emphasised the love of God 
for men, and the desire for the salvation of all. 
Mr. Macrea then went on to deal with Revival- 
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ism asawhole. Its faults were in the form, not 
in the principle; and Christian people, when 
they objected to the efforts of the Salvation 
Army and the revivalists, should see that they 
were offering something better. It was a poor 
kind of criticism, and yet a very common kind, 
that contented itself with ridiculing methods 
that were defective, while doing nothing to de- 
monstrate “a more excellent way.” 


(cadeeieieeneieneemesieeeee ee 


Domrstic Mission, Sprcer-streprt,—On Sunday 
evening last, August 20, a special service was 
held at the Domestic Mission, Spicer-street, in com- 
memoration of the late Rev. W. A. Pope. The 
kindness of friends had sent abundance of flowers, 
which were woyen into suitable wreaths and crosses 
by the teachers. The chapel was crowded, many 
old friends of the Mission being present, and the 
service, conducted by Mr. Corkran, was deeply im- 
pressive. He dwelt in his address on the special 
qualities of Mr. Pope’s teaching, his austere truth- 
fulness leading him often to underestimate the 
effects of his own work, and prompting him to 
follow out his convictions, no matter what sacrifice 
they might involve ; his earnest devotion, his con- 
stant striving to lead his hearers upward, the 
absence of controversial attack, and the directness 
of his speech concerning divine things, as though 
he heard an inner word which he must utter straight 
from the source of all truth. At the request of Mr. 
Corkran, Mr, Carpenter added a few memories of 
his last days,of his deep enjoyment of the beauties 
of the mountain scenery, of the large variety of his 
interests, and the simple earnestness of his piety. 
The whole congregation then joined in the hymn of 
Chatterton, sung at his funeral, “O God, whose 
thunder shakes the sky.” A movement is being 
promoted among Mr, Pope’s friends at the Mission 
to place @ memorial stone upon hig grave in 
Rosthwaite Churchyard. 

Guascow.—The meetings on Glasgow-green, con- 
ducted by the Rev, Alex. Webster, have been con- 
tinued without interruption during the present 
month. On the 6th the Rev. W. C. Bowie addressed 
the meeting, and on that occasion a larger audience 
than usual was present, and listened with close 
attention to Mr. Bowie’s remarks on ‘‘ Why Iam a 
Unitarian.” Since then the attendance has in- 
creased, and on Sunday, the 20th, when Mr. Web- 
ster answered questions sent in to him, there were 
about 750 present. It is quite evident that a deep 
interest has been awakened in Unitarian doctrines, 
and it is plain that Mr. Webster’s very clear and 
forcible expositions have drawn many into sympa- 
thy with our views. A meeting called by Mr. 
Webster to consider the need of a Free Religious 
Propagandist Movement or Unitarian Evangelistic 
Association was held on Monday last. After care- 
ful deliberation it was deemed advisable to bring 
the matter before the Scottish Unitarian Associa: 
tion, and accordingly a pressing request was drawn 
up to be sent to that Association, praying the 
Executive “ to arrange for the immediate commence- 
ment and continuance of popular religious services 
in some parts of the city for the free circulation of such 
literature as shall present to the masses rational 
ideas on matters pertaining to religion, for the orga- 
nising of a staff of workers, and the appointment of 
a missionary to take charge of this work, and to 
institute such other means as shall serve the desired 
object.” We earnestly hope the Scottish Associa- 
tion will see its way to do something in the direction 
indicated. 

Dr. Grorcr Macponaup and family have given 
three representations of scenes from “ Pilgrim’s 
Progress” at the Victoria Coffee Hall, to large 
audiences. 

JeRUSALEM.—The anniversary of the destruction 
of the Temple has just been observed by the Jews 
in the Holy City as a fast. During the day a large 
concourse of Israelites visited the Wailing Place. 


Tyroat InRITATION.—Soreness and dryness, tickling and 
irritation, inducing cough and affecting the voice. For 
these symptoms use Epps's Glycerine Jujubes, Glycerine, 
in these agreeable confections, being in proximity to the 
glands at the moment they are excited by the act of 
sucking, becomes actively healing. Sold only in boxes, 
7id.and Is. 13d., labelled, * James Epps and Co., Homceo- 
pathic Chemists, London.” A letter received :-—‘' Gentle- 
men,—It may, perhaps, interest you to know that, after 
an extended trial, I have found your Glycerine Jujubes 
of considerable benefit (with or without medical treat- 
ment) in almost all forms of throat disease, They soften 
and clear the voice.—Yours faithfully, Gorpon Hotes, 
L.R.C.P,E., Senior Physician to the Municipal Throat 
and Ear Infirmary.” 
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Strictures on Religious Creeds and Usages. By 
John Harp. London: William Reeves, 
Fleet-stieet. 1882. 

This little book, of which the issue before us 
is a new and enlarged edition, has one merit at 
least—{t is thoroughly outspoken and honest. 
It {8 also impartial in its censure; all sects 
*ome in for a share. All are in fault; there is 
none that doeth right—no, not one. The 
author is a layman, who has attained the full 
age of man, and speaks with the authority which 
a long life gives him. He is not opposed to re- 
ligion itself, but to the organised forms it has 
taken in the religious world. Christ and his 
teachings are right; the sects and their methods 
are wrong. Religious organisations in any 
form is what he seems to object to. He is per- 
fectly aware that his strictures will be unaccept- 
able, and that all he has to expect is an un- 
favourable verdict from sectarian leaders and 
teachers of all kinds, but this occasions him not 
the smallest anxiety. He is armed against 
everything of the kind by the consciousness that 
his judgment is honest and sincere. With some 
degree of honest boldness, he says, and moral in- 
tlependence, he has written his strictures on re- 
Jigious creeds and the most common. religious 
usages; and he finds it requires no small de- 
gree of moral courage to stard up against 
thousands of men who earn their sustenance by 
sermon making; also against the millions who 
are expecting salvation merely by sermon hear- 
ing.” But his isolated position, his extreme in- 
dividuality, his holding sentiments decried as 
dangerous, give him no anxiety, because he is 
fally convinced that his sentiments and denun- 
ciations are just and true, although, he modestly 
admits, they “may not all be unmixed truth.” 
And although he is too old to have much desire 
for distinction, yet he intends it to be known 
“that in the nineteenth century there was one 
person who had a mind of his own; one who 
neither sought the favour nor feared the frown 
of man, however exalted in rank or encircled by 
power—one who denounced public preachers as 
the most abject of slaves, and public worship- 
ping saints as the greatest of sinners.” He 
fully expects that the eccentricity and audacity 
of many of his ideas will astound and even ex- 
asperate many of the old orthodox creed-bound 
preachers. “For here is no hushing up of the 
awkward facts and difficulties that surround the 
popular theology and its teachings. Those diffi- 
culties have been winked at long enough.” 

Mr. Earp makes no pretence to brilliance of 
style, nor to philosophic refinement in either 
thought or language. He has “tried to avoid all 
maudlin sentimentality and to give a plain de- 
scription of church creeds and manners.” He is 
not ashamed to appear censorious, and even to 
use a little invective, for he is more concerned 
to say what is true than what is acceptable. Of 
charity he is aware that to many he will appear 
quite destitute. “God does not require us to 
possess a charity that puts ont our eyes or takes 
away our senses, but we are required to exercise 
our senses in discerning evil as well as good, 
and also to reprove evil even at the cost of repu- 
tation or life itself. And they are the best 
friends to religion, or any other institution, who 
most plainly expose its faults that they may be 
amended.” ‘To assist in bringing about this 
most needful reform is our author’s main object. 
One purpose of these strictures is to expose all 
the useless conventionalities, sentimentalities, 
finicalities, priestly presumption and pomposi- 
ties, perverse Ingenuities and shams that now 
surround and encumber the simple religion of 
Jesus Christ. Another purpose is to distinguish 
the essential principles of Christianity from the 
mere accidental associations.” 

Mr. Harp is quite aware that to some persons 
he might have said, to all except himself, he will 
appear to assume superior sanctity, wisdom, 
and knowledge, as well as display an intolerable 
conceit, much self-assertion, and egotism; but 
no one shall be able truthfully to charge him 
with affected modesty or a desire to soften the 
blows of criticism. “I am a strenuous advo- 
cate of inward spiritual religion, but an avowed 
opponent of every outward form of religion that 
has a name or place in this world, believing that 
all outward forms only promote formality and 
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hypocrisy. And whether my teaching be re- 
ceived or rejected, it will afford me some satis- 
faction to have taught communion with God as 
the only true source of happiness, and that 
without this communion all church or chapel 
attendance is only a mockery of both God and 
man.” 

We agree with our author that the little souls 
that are willing to live and die within the nar- 
row prison house of creeds, rites, and mere 
shadows of religion will find little in his book 
to interest them. It may also be admitted that 
a few spirits who are too big to be so confined, 
who feel their need of a higher satisfaction 
than mere sermon-hearing or public _prayer- 
saying can afford them will gladly avail them- 
selves of the liberty there set before them—that 
is, the worshipping God in the inner sanctuary 
of the spirit, discarding all churches, all religious 
associations and societies whatsoever. 

The work itself, from the preface to which we 
have quoted above, consists of ten short chapters 
written in the terse, vigorous style of the pre- 
ceding extracts. These chapters discuss the 
following subjects:—The Plurality of Worlds; 
the Hyperbole of Scripture; the Necessity of 
Evil ; the World Already Saved; the Deceptive- 
ness of Outward Appearances; Public Wor- 
ship; Ministerial Qualification; Lay Preaching ; 
True Religion Altogether Spiritual. On these 
matters the author’s views may be briefly indi- 
cated. He believes in the plurality of worlds, 
and thinks it an unworthy view of the Creator 
that this is the only inhabited globe in the uni- 
verse, and Christ the Redeemer of the human 
race only. He thinks it more reasonable and 
more becoming the greatness of God to believe 
in an infinite number of worlds, and that his 
Christ will ‘still go on redeeming worlds as 
long as everlasting ages endure.’ The chapter 
on the hyperbole of Scripture deals with the 
inspiration of the Bible, the interpretation of 
Scripture, and the need to exercise careful dis- 
crimination in this matter. By the necessity of 
evil in the next chapter the author means the ne- 
cessary part which what we all call evil performs 
in the moral training and education of mankind. 
His view is that both sin and pain entered our 
world not by accident but by the deliberate de- 
sign of God, and that he caused sin and pain to 
exist for a benign purpose ; for by these evils God 
disciplines souls into a higher state of perfec- 
tion than they could otherwise attain. By the 
world already saved, which is the next subject 
our author discusses, he means that the world 
is already, under the just rule of God, in the 
way of salvation, independently of all sects and 
churches, that there is no futare punishment in 
store for man, but a happy future for all men, 
that God himself is responsible for what man 
now is, and that his justice and wisdom re- 
quire that all mankind shall be saved at last, 
In the chapter on the deceptiveness of appear- 
ances the author deals out his censures on 
Churchmen and Dissenters, the Methodists espe- 
cially with a liberal hand. The failings and short- 
comings of all are denounced unsparingly, and 
commented on with an ease and freedom indi- 
cating that this is Mr. Harp’s favourite topic. 
On the question of public worship his views are 
very extreme. It is needless and bad. “There 
is a demoralising influence attending large 
numbers or aggregations of people. Nor does 
the New Testament give any countenance to 
such aggregations, but only recommends sympa- 
thising efforts of individualism. It is in the 
closet only that our worship should take place, 
where none but ourselves can come to be our 
priest. It is in the closet only that we can wor- 
ship God in the beauty of holiness.” 

The chapters on Ministerial Qualification 
and Lay Preaching point out in the game 
style of trenchant criticism the faults and 
defects of ministers and lay preachers. They 
are altogether at fault, and the world would 
be infinitely better off without them. “ Their 
only aim is to induce people to attend churches 
and chapels, or become members of religious 
societies ; and they are more concerned to 
have a portion of a person’s property than to 
lead them to God.” As for lay preachers, they 
are only prompted by vanity and the desire “to 
make a public exhibition of their person and 
talking powers.” And “did the lay preacher 
only know how the ordained gentlemen con- 
gratulate each other on having such a long list 
of unordained fools who are so willing to spend 
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their time and money to support the ordained 
gentlemen in luxury and laziness, the layman 
would not be so proud of his office as a 
preacher.” The chapter on “ True Religion alto- 
gether Spiritual” points out the independence of 
spiritual religion of outward forms and cere- 
monies, and the uselessness of these as substi- 
tutes for true devotion. The concluding chapter 
sums the whole up in accordance with the fore- 
going. Such is the teaching of this little book. 
It is needless to say there is much in it which 
we dissent from, but there is much in it also 
which is only too true. It indicates, we believe, 
the real sentiments of a large portion of the 
laity, who have no sympathy with religious or- 
ganisations. It deserves the. notice to which 
every honest effort at public instruction is 
entitled. And there is this consolation for our- 
selves at least, that its adverse criticisms are 
directed chiefly against creeds and usages which 
we condemn, and they apply, therefore, much 
more to the orthodox sects than to corpora 
a tial 3 
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The Scientific Evidences of Organic Evolution, 
By George J. Romanes, M.A., LL.D., 
F.R.S. London: Macmillanand Co. 1882. 

With commendable regard for the thousands 
of educated people who are comparatively ig- 
norant of Mr. Darwin’s great work, Mr. Romanes 
has thought it desirable to supply a short digest 
of the Origin of Species, “which any man, of 
however busy a life, or of however indolent a 
disposition, may find both time and energy to 
follow.” A lecture on the subject was published 
by the author several months ago in the Fort- 
nightly Review, and the late Mr. Darwin thought 
so well of it as an epitome of his doctrine that 
he strongly urged its republication. In accord- 
ance with that wish Mr. Romanes now issues it, 
with alterations and additions, in the publishers’ 
very excellent “ Nature Series.” Although Mr. 
Darwin’s teachings are acknowledged to have 
“ produced an effect both on the Science and the 
philosophy of our age which is without a parallel 
in the history of thought,” it will probably be 
only in the course of another generation that the 
great mass of general thinkers will have become 
acquainted with their precise character. The 
execration with which certain leading journals 
greeted their first promulgation has long ceased, 
and given place to intelligent appreciation of 
their stupendous merits ; while a great number 
of petty religious papers which opposed these 
teachings, not from any understanding of their 
meaning, for of this they showed an atter want, 
but from the old mad theological aversion, are 
now following the lead of the higher literature. 
Little credit is due to them still, for they rarely 
open their mouths on the subject without be- 
traying gross ignorance. A few still talk about 
the pernicious influence of the new doctrine, but 
a great change has evidently taken place in the 
general opinion. Mr. Romanes uses language 
not too severe where he says that “any longer 
to withhold assent from so vast a body of evidence 
is a token, not of intellectual prudence, but of 
intellectual capacity.” 

Speaking of the objection sometimes made to 
the theory of natural selection, that all the evi- 
dence in its favour may equally well be adduced 
in favour of intelligent design, the author says :— 


‘ But here we meet with a radical misconception 
of the whole logical attitude of science. For, be it 
observed, the exception in limine to the evidence 
which we are about to consider, does not question 
that natural selection may not be able to do all 
that Mr. Darwin ascribes to it: it merely objects 
to his interpretation of the facts, because it main- 
tains that these facts might equally well be assribed 
to intelligent design. And so undoubtedly they 
might, if we were all childish enough to rush into 
a supernatural explanation whenever a natural ex- 
planation is found sufficient to account for the facts, 
Once admit the glaringly illogical principle that 
we may assume the operation of higher causes 
were the operation of lower ones is sufficient 
to explain the observed phenomena, and all our 
science and all our philosophy are scattered to the 
winds. For the law of logic which Sir William 
Hamilton called the law of parsimony—or the law 
which forbids us to assume the operation of higher 
causes when lower ones are found sufficient to ex- 
plain the observed effects—this law constitutes the 
only logical barrier between science and supersti- 
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to give a hypothetical explanation of any pheno- 
menon whatever, by referring it immediately to the 
intelligence of some supernatural agent; so that 
the only difference between the logic of science and 
the logic of superstition consists in science re- 
cognising a validity in the law of parsimony 
which superstition disregards. Therefore I have 
no hesitation in saying that this way of looking at 
the evidence in favour of natural selection is not a 
scientific or a reasonable way of looking at it, but a 
purely superstitious way. Let us take, for instance, 
as an illustration, a perfectly parallel case. When 
Kepler was unable to explain by any known causes 
the paths described by the planets, he resorted to a 
supernatural explanation, and supposed that every 
planet was guided in its movements by some presid- 
ing angel. But when Newton supplied a beautifully 
simple physical explanation, all persons with a 
scientific habit of mind at once abandoned the me- 
taphysical explanation. Now, to be consistent, the 
above-mentioned professors, and all who think with 
them, ought still to adhere to Kepler’s hypothesis 
in preference to Newton’s explanation ; for, except- 
ing the law of parsimony, there is certainly no other 
logical objection to the statement that the move- 
ments of the planets afford as good evidence of the 
influence of guiding angels as they do of the influ- 
ence of gravitation.” 


The book is a lucid presentation in brief form 
of the doctrine of organic evolution, and will 
prove very acceptable to such as cannot, for any 
reason, study the subject in eaterso. 


—__> ——___ 


The Deity of Jesus. The Unitarian Argument. 
Unitarianism and Trinitarianism Weighed 
in the Balances. Douglas: Printed at the 
Manz Sun Office. 

The Committee of the Missionary Conference 
have been at work three or four seasons trying 
to found a branch of “our church” in the Isle 
of Man, and last winter they carried on the 
services during “the off season” as well. Of 
course during the summer months the visitors 
furnish the bulk of the congregations. Several 
of the best known of our ministers have gone 
over and preached and lectured at different 
times, among others, the Rev. S. F. Williams, of 
Liverpool. An outline of one of his lectures ap- 
peared in the Mana Sun, and was attacked in the 
same paper by the Rev. Mr. Hobson, the Epis- 
copalian Minister of Douglas. The result has 
been a long drawn battle between the two, in 
which the Scripture ground so familar to most 
Unitarians has been gone over, each in his own 
way, and in his own temper of mind. It is to 
be regretted that Mr. Hobson has not thought 
it better to restrain his polemical asperity a little 
more than he has done, for he has ability enough 
to be effective on his own side if he had onl 
done so. But Mr. Hobson seems to think that 
he helps his argument by treating his opponent 
as if he knew he was in the wrong, and was only 
maintaining hig position from. some sinister 
motive. Or where he does not do this he counts 
him as stupid, and incapable of understanding 
the plainest facts stated in the simplest way. In 
spite of the protests of Mr. Williams he persists 
in terming him a “ Socinian,” and “a denier 
of the Lord that bought him,” “a perverter 
of Scripture,” and in treating him to a few 
other amiable amenities of controversies. Mr. 
Williams once retorted upon him the term 
“ Athanasian,” which was resented fiercely, 
in spite of its being one of the three creeds of 
his Church, proving that Mr. Hobson believes 
that so far as name-calling is concerned, “it 
is more blessed to give than receive.” However, 
the stir that has been created has been the means 
of drawing considerable attention to Unitarian 
views throughout the island. 

Mr. Williams has been requested “by several 
Douglas correspondents,” he tells us in his 
opening words, “who are entire strangers to 
me, and one of whom states that he is a mem- 
ber of Mr. Hobson’s congregation, to present a 
summary of the arguments used in this contro- 
versy up to the present time.” The pamphlet 
before us is the answer to that request. It is 
an able and succinct account of the Scripture 
evidence for the proper humanity of Jesus 
Christ, aud of the arguments of the Trinitarians 
for his proper Deity, as represented by the Rev. 
Mr. Hobson and the replies given to them. The 
replies are largely made up of the exposition of 
given passages by Trinitarian writers both 
ancient and recent. The British and Foreign 
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Unitarian Association would find this tract use- 
ful in its propagandist work. It is quite evi- 
dent that those people who imagine that our 
controversial work is done are mistaken. J udg- 
ing from a little recent experience of the writer 
mm some places it is hardly begun. Among 
scholars and critics in the upper spheres of the 
thinking world it may be so, though we are not 
quite certain of that even—for a few writing 
persons of a demonstrative nature can fil the 
air with cries which seem to be the voice of a 
great multitude, and certainly among the great 
masses of the lower middle class and the more 
intelligent working men, our work is a long way 
from being done. We fear that occasionally 
even members of our Free Churches deceive 
themselves, and imagine that what is so familiar 
to them must be well known in the world. We 


have not only “positive” work to do, but also 
much “negative” work as well, before super- 
stitious notions give place to those which are 
alone compatible with pure and undefiled reli- 
gion. Mr, Williams has done his work so well 
that this tract ought to be circulated freel y not 
only among the Manx people, but also among 
the people of Great Britain and Ireland. 
W. M. 


Short Hotices, 


Fraser's Magazine continues the serial story en- 
titled ‘“‘ The Lady Maud,” a powerful description of 
adventure on the sea. ‘‘ Three Trips to Tartarus ” is 
a curious and striking account, by Miss Helen 
Zimmern, of three MSS. in the Parisian Library, to 
which the Necyomanteia of Lucian had evidently 
served as models. The scene in each case is laid 
in Hades, the persons introduced are actual acquaint- 
ances of the writers, and give occasion for anecdotes, 
pleasantries, reflections, as well ag allusions to con- 
temporary events. “Lost Love: a Lothian Tale” 
is a life-like description of the life and dialect of 
the peasantry. Karl Blind gives some most interest- 
ing ‘‘ Personal Recollections about Garibaldi,” with 
whom he was closely associated by political sym- 
pathy and personal friendship. The three remain- 
ing articles are ‘‘The Contention between the 
Carriers and the Manufacturers of Great Britain,” 
by F. R. Conder ; ‘A Turning Point in the History 
of Co-operation,” by Edith Simcox; and “ An 
Indian Romance—and the Reality,” which is not at 
all romantic, but an elaborate financial discussion, 
by A. J. Wilson, 

The Wife's Manual. (Longman’s.)—A series of 
Prayers, Thoughts, and Songs, all in verse, on 
several occasions in a matron’s life, by the Rey. W. 
Calvert, one of the Minor Canons of St. Paul’s. 
They are graceful in style and pure in thought, 
with a moderate infusion of Orthodoxy. Such 


possibly be meant as figurative. We confess that 
we do not like the term ‘“ partner” applied to 
either husband or wife, and in poetry it sounds 
especially prosaic, The book is printed and bound 
in very elegant style. 

The Expositor contains two interesting homi- 
lectical papers, “Service and Reward,” an exposi- 
tion of Matthew x. 41, by the editor, and “ The 
Daily Washing on one Bathed,” by Almoni Peloni, 
who is, we fancy, identical with the editor. Mr, J. 
J. Murphy, a theological layman of Belfast, has a 
not particularly valuable or original paper on 
“Christ’s use of Scripture,” the main object of 
which is to advocate an appeal from the letter to 
the spirit of Scripture. The three remaining 
papers are ‘‘ Siudies in the Minor Prophets, IV. 
Hosea,” by Dr. G. Matheson ; ‘‘ The Sources of St. 
Paul’s Teaching—II., The Old Testament,” by the 
Rev. E. 8, C. Gibson ; and “ The Witch of Endor,” 
by Israel Abrahams, a Jewish writer, who gives a 
somewhat rationalistic interpretation of this mar- 
vellous incident, 

The Wonders of Nature. By Professor Rudolph. 
(London: Alex, Gardner. 18§2.)—The title of this 
book might have been The Wonders of Astronomy, 
inasmuch as it confines itself almost entirely to 
this branch. The ‘“ Study of Nature” nowadays 
implies something quite different from its scope. 
The work contains a great deal of interesting matter, 
but it is sadly mixed up with what does not concern 
the real subject, and which is altogether unscientific. 

Deeds of Daring Library—The Victoria Cross in 
Zululand and South Africa: How it was Won. By 
Major W. J. Elliott. (London: Dean and Son.)— 
This book contains a history of the war of 1879, 
and being written by a member of her Majesty’s 
Department and Reserve Staff, has a true military } 
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tone about it, but is not for that reason wanting a 
good story-telling style. In the weft of the story 
is much of interest in the way of Zulu life and 

detail of South African geographical description. 
The History of the Hebrew Nation and its 
Literature. By Samuel Sharpe. (Williams and 
Norgate. 1882.)—This}is the fourth and a very 
handsome edition of the well-known work by the 
late revered friend who devoted so large a part of 
his life to Biblical scholarship. Mr. Sharpe had 
little or no knowledge of the best of the German 
theologians, whom he greatly underrated; and 
many of his criticisms and conclusions are not 
adopted by scholars of even greater eminence than 
himself. His work nevertheless is full of value and 
interest, and will richly reward the study of Biblical 


students. 
RSS devia, 


HF iter ary Hotes, 


Tux September number of the Nineteenth Century 
will contain a poem “ To Virgil,” by Mr. Alfred 
Tennyson. 

Tux Hungarian novelist, Moriz Jokai, is engaged 
on a new novel, the scene of which islaid in the time 
of the Crusades. 

Ir is stated that Professor Max Miiller is passing 
through the press a volume containing the lectures 
he delivered lately at Cambridge, likewise a new 
edition of his ‘‘ Hibbert Lectures ” and the “ Intro- 
duction to the Science of Religion,” 

A VALUABLE addition to the materials for a 
history of Hungary has been made by the publica- 
tion of the speeches of the patriotic Francis Deak, 
from 1828 to 1847. Professor Schwicker has 
written an interesting commentary on them in the 
current number of Auf der Hohe. 

A new Commentary on the Gospel “of St. 
Matthew, from the pen of the Rey. M. F. Sadler, of 
Honiton, will, according to the Academy, shortly be 
published by Messrs. Bell and Sons. I¢ will be a 
practical exposition, adapted for private reading as 
well as for the use of the clergy, and will be supple- 
mented by critical notes, in which the suggestions 
of modern scholars, including the Revisers of 1881, 
will be duly commented on, A similar Com- 
mentary on the Gospel of St. John is also in pre- 
paration, 

Mr. Karu Burnp’s “ Personal Recollections about 
Garibaldi” will be concluded in the September 
number of Fraser, and the first part of an essay 
by him on ‘‘ The Radical and Revolutionary Parties 
of Europe” will appear in the Contemporary 
Review. 

A new and enlarged edition of Mr. W. Carew 
Hazlitt’s ‘Collection of Proverbs” is nearly ready. 

M. Scumipr, of Strasburg, is engaged upon a 
work dealing with the mediawval libraries of his 
native town, and with the history of its first print- 
ing presses, 

A wRiTER in the Indian Spectator says, ‘I went 
to a bookstall at Bombay, kept by a native, to ask 
for a volume of the Hibbert Lectures. He put 
into my hands ‘The Mysteries of the Court of 
London’! I begged to be excused, when he prof- 
fered me Guiccioli Byron, with a strange light in 
those melting eyes of his and a quivering whisper, 
saying, ‘ Will give cheaply.’ I replied I had no 
money except for the lectures. He then brought 
out Blair’s Sermons and an illustrated Bible.” 

TuE Academy says that the richness of the in- 
direct endowment of the Chair of Greek in Edin- 
burgh University which Professor Blackie has just 
resigned is attracting some of the most eminent 
Hellenists in the Kingdom as candidates. The 
appointment is vested in the University Curators. 
An impression prevails in Edinburgh that their 
choice will fall on Dr. Donaldson, till lately Rector 
of the High School, and who now holds the Chair 
of Humanity in Aberdeen, from which Professor 
Blackie himself proceeded to Edinburgh, 

Tue first volume of the ‘‘ Proceedings of the 
Congress of Orientalists,” which was held at Berlin 
last September, is now ready for distribution, It 
contains the papers read in the two departments of 
Semitic and African learning. 

Tue trustees of the Gilchrist Educational Trust 
haye arranged for a course of “ Scientific Lectures 
for the People” during the ensuing winter in five 
‘owns of Central Lancashire, in five Scotch towns, 
and in Leicester, Lincoln, Chesterfield, Doncaster, 
York, Reading, and Banbury. The lecturers who 
will take part in them are Dr. Carpenter, F.R.S. 
(the secretary to the trust), Professor Balfour 
Stewart, F.R.S., Professor W. O. Williamson, F.R.S., 
Dr. Martin Dunean, F.R.S., Rey. W. Dallinger, 
F.R,S., and others. 


~ 
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Our Contemporaries, 


THE LATE PROFESSOR JEVONS. 


The Spectator writes :— 


In candour and in profound appreciation of the 
shortcomings of scientific generalisation, no scien- 
tific thinker of our day has surpassed Professor 
Jevons. His mind was singularly modest and 
reverent, and he could not bear to hear the non- 
sense often talked as to the certainty of the con- 
clusions deduced by physical science concerning the 
future of the world. He held, for instance, that we 
are hardly in a position to say whether it is likely 
or not that the earth may be inhabited as it now is 
ten thousand years hence :—‘‘ We can imagine 
reasoning creatures dwelling in a world where the 
atmosphere was a mixture of oxygen and inflam- 
mable gas, like the fire-damp of coal mines. If 
devoid of fire, they might have lived on through 
long ages in complete unconsciousness of the tre- 
mendous forces which a single spark could call into 
play. In the twinkling of an eye new laws might 
have come into action, and the poor, reasoning 
creatures who were so confident in their knowledge 
of the uniform conditions of their world might 
have had no time even to speculate upon the over- 
throw of all their theories, Can we, with our finite 
knowledge, be sure that such an overthrow of our 
theories is impossible ?” 


That Professor Jevons will be missed as one of 
he profoundest thinkers of our time on the philoso- 
phy of Sciencs no one who knows anything of his 
writings will doubt. Yet he had other qualities, 
not always found in men of science, which made 
his character as unique as his intellect. At once 
shy and genial, and full of the appreciation of the 
humour of human life, eager as he was in his solitary 
studies, he enjoyed nothing so much as to find 
himself thawing in the lively companionship of in- 
timate friends. Something of a recluse in tem- 
perament, his generous and tender nature rebelled 
against the seclusion into which his studies and his 
not unfrequent dyspepsia drove him. His hearty 
laugh was something unique in itself, and made 
everyone the happier who heard it. His humble 
estimate of himself, and his doubts of his power of 
inspiring affection, or even strong friendship, were 
singularly remarkable when contrasted with the 
great courage which he had of his opinions ; never- 
theless, his dependence on human ties for his happi- 
ness was as complete as the love he felt for his 
chosen friends was strong and faithful. Moreover, 
there was a deep religious feeling at the bottom of 
his nature, which made the materialistic tone of the 
day as alien to him as all true science, whether on 
material, or on intellectual, or on spiritual themes, 
was unaffectedly dear to him, 


ST. JEROME AND THE TWO CANONS. 


The Daily News thinks that the New Revision 
literature has not included anything so interesting 
in the personal way as the scandal about St. 
Jerome, which Canon Kennedy and Canon Cook 
have been discussing. The principium of the 
matter was not from Hierome (as the Articles of 
the Church of England have it, to the confusion 
formerly of many an Oxford undergraduate). It 
began with a clause in the Lord’s Prayer, the clause 
which by various persons is translated “lead us” 
and “bring us” into temptation. Now it seems 
that Canon Cook had occasion to comment on Dr. 
Kennedy’s strictures on the word “ lead,” and that 
he represented that learned Grecian as saying that 
it was an overstrong and painful word drawn from 
the Vulgate. ‘‘He (Dr. Kennedy) attributes it in- 
deed to Jerome’s characteristic violence.” Then 
follow some words that do not concern us. But it 
is evident that the one Canon did accuse the other 
Canon of speaking of a Saint of the Church with 
violence, which may or may not be characteristic, 
but is certainly considerable. Now, against this 
charge Dr, Kennedy protests, and, as far as we can 
sce, triumphantly. For certainly any one reading 
the above extract would suppose that ‘‘ characteristic 
violence” was Dr. Kennedy’s word and expressed 
his idea. But it seems it was Canon Cook’s, and 
it is he, not Dr. Kennedy, who thinks Jerome 
to be violent. And indeed in our humble opinion 
Dr. Kennedy scores a point against Canon Cook by 
remarking ‘tif this was Jerome’s failing, which you, 
not I, seem to say.” Still the unfortunate fact re- 
mains that Canon Cook, the editor of the Speaker’s 
Commentary, has committed himself to the opinion 
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is an old hand at controversy) does not fail to point 
out that the immediate delict charged isa very 
narrow ground for a charge so sweeping. ‘ There- 
fore,” says he, ‘‘ Jerome was driven to write ne 
inducas by the poverty of the Latin language, not 
by violence of character, nor can I see how violence 
of character would prompt him to use the verb 
‘induco.’” Itis indeed a terrible thing if a man is 
to be said to be characteristically violent fifteen 
hundred years or so after his death, because he uses 
the verb induco. It was Arthur Pendennis’s head- 
master, if we mistake not, who was accustomed to 
demonstrate that a boy who construes dé ‘‘ and ” in- 
stead of dé “ but,” will in all probability bring his 
parents to the grave and himself to the gallows. 
But even these results would scarcely be so terrible 
as to have one’s character for self-control entirely 
taken away a couple of thousand years after death 
because one had written ne inducas.. When anyone 
who has enjoyed the inestimable advantage of a 
liberal education thinks of the aspect which his own 
pieces of Latin prose used to present under the care- 
ful pen of a conscientious composition master, he 
must tremble for his own good fame whether he in- 
tends to join the choir invisible and to rejoice in a 
subjective immortality, or holds more orthodox and 
old-fashioned views of that state. The most 
ferociously strict of creeds—say, Buddhism in 
relation to a hunter or a fisherman—has never laid 
down a less comfortable doctrine than that you may 
lose your reputation for ever by once writing ne indu- 
cas, and the worst of the thing is that even so con- 
siderable a scholar ag Dr. Kennedy, who does not 
like St. Jeromo’s phrase, cannot point out what he 
ought to have said instead, There was nothing for 
it but induco. So that the luckless Saint was forced 
either to write bad Latin or else to incur Canon 
Cook’s condemnation in the year 1882. A harder 
case we have seldom known. 


“4 MORTE-HOE GOSPEL.” 


Under the above heading the Rey. H. R. 
Haweis contributes an interesting article to the 
Echo, describing a religious service at Mort-hoe, 
a picturesque village on the coast of North 
Devon. He writes :— : 

A sudden stillness seemed to creep over Mort- 
hoe as the last car jolted off, and the sounds of the 
laughing revellers and the distant wheels died away 
over the brow of the hill. The measured murmurs 
of the sea allured me down the steep and rocky 
road. I never got as far as the beach. It was 
getting dark. As Icame round the furze-covered 
hillock and started a stray rabbit I saw lights. A 
little further on I came to a small wayside stone 
building. Inside they were singing. I stopped; a 
donkey boy, a shepherd, and a country girl with a 
basket loitered round the door. I entered ; two or 
three candles were the only illumination. About 
twenty people were there, all peasants—boys, men, 
girls and women, It was a rough little chapel 
with wooden benches. I sat dcwn, Someone 
handed me a hymn-book’of the Moody and Sankey 
type. A middle-aged Bible-woman, or some such 
evangelist, was at the end of the room, conducting 
an irregular kind of service, supported by two young 
women of the peasant class, who had evidently 
been brought ‘‘ under conviction,” and were able to 
“ testify.” The most efficacious point about these 
three was their singing. They all sang loudly and 
lustily those buoyant—I had almost said those roli- 
gious—encore tunes with which we are by this time 
familiar. They sang in chorus, ‘‘ Don’t let Him 
stand—don’t let Him stand—don’t let Him stand 
outside.” ‘No, don’t,’ said the preaching Pris- 
cilla, She was a quiet, kindly, common-looking 
soul, with a tightly-fitting black bonnet and a white 
frill. 

“Don’t stand outside, dear friends,” said the 
Bible-woman at the end of the room, addressing 
the loiterers round the door, and her voice vibrated 
with deeper feeling as she said, persuasively, “ It’s 
warmer inside, dear friends; come in with your 
baskets, and sing with us. Sit down; you can go 
when you like. Oh!” she went on, raising her 
eyes with a kindling expression, ‘‘ Praise the Lord! 
praise the Lord!” ‘ Yes,” said the converted ones 
about her; “ praise Him !—praise Him just now!” 
And they struck up another hymn, without further 
ado, to the words, ‘‘ Yes, yes! Pull the glory 
down !—pull the glory down !—pull the glory down 
from the skies !” 

The loiterers had come in andsat down, The 
strangeness, the genuineness and simplicity of the 
whole thing—the way it evidently “fetched” the 


that violence was characteristic of St. Jerome, This 
8 a serious matter, especially as Dr, Kennedy (who 


people fascinated me, I stayed for the sermon. 
The middle-aged Priscilla now read—without an 
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‘‘h”—from the Acts. ‘‘ Paul was urried,” she said, 
“into the theatre, ‘‘e’ he didn’t care where e’ 
went ;’e didn’t care where he preached Jesus. Some 
folk is particular ’bout where they preach, but them as 
loves the dear Master don’t mind; it’s just like the 
Salvation Army, they takes theatres. ‘Oh, pull the 
glory down!’ There’s more glory with the 
Salvation Army than anywhere else that I know. 
Look at the empty churches,” and here she 
described St. Pauls’s Cathedral as being a vast, 
emply place. “‘ When somegreat Church preacher is in 
the pulpit, what glory is there?” she asked. She was 
drawing a long bow, no doubt without knowing it, 
Whenever the people get a chance of a ‘great 
preacher ” we know they will go, even though he be 
a church preacher, and the place be as benighted as 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, But the good soul went on to tell 
how the mob would have torn Paul to pieces, “ just 
like the Roman Catholics over there in Wales would 
have torn the Salvation Harmy to pieces, because 
they told ’em of Jesus, and read to them the Bible. 
The Roman Catholics is poor ignorant people as 
never heard of a Saviour Jesus, and aint allowed to 
read the Bible, like the poor heathen that wanted to 
tear Paul in pieces”; and so the discourse rambled 
on—quite homely, quite ignorant, but full of feeling 
and earnestness ; and the people seemed to attend. 
Whenever the preacher was at fault for a word, the 
girls round her groaned out ‘‘ Blessed hope!” “0, 
be joyful!” ‘‘Saved!” and so forth, which what- 
ever we may think of the method, kept the service 
thoroughly alive. A few more stragglers had now 
come in, and were invited to get up, of course, out 
of the darkness into the light. ‘‘Come up and 
speak a word for the Lord—do come! Won’t no 
one come and belong to Him to-night? Oh! He’s 
a good master, a dear master!” “ Heis! Heis!” 
said a few voices. Then a young woman got upand 
testified ; after which at working man had a rambling 
discourse on the ‘Day of Judgmemt,” in which he 
repeatedly said we should be ‘‘ up in the Hair! up 
igh with ’im in the Hair. Hall of us should be 
able to sing then. Whata day,” he said, ‘‘ we 


should ’ave then !—-a day without ere a night, for 
there shall be no night there!” Isuppose this sort 
of thing had gone on for over an hour when the 
last hymn was set up :— 


‘¢ My crown! my crown ! 
My crown laid up on high! 
For me and you, for you and me, 
A crown laid up on high.” 


This seemed the most popular of all, and was sung 
with a will. I don’t know how many verses there 
were. Ithought it would never end, I left them 
singing. 

I went out. It was quite dark. This little 
chapel on week-day nights, I said, gathers its honest, 
earnest group. Yon large empty church close by is 
closed ; it knows not how to open its doors for the 
people ; it does not adapt itself to their wants, That 
poor Bible-woman, herself grossly ignorant, is 
doing more for the lowly people of this seaside 
village, with her preposterous Bible commentaries 
and her doggrel hymns, because she gets near to the 
people’s hearts and loves them, and is herself in 
earnest. What might not the clergy do, with their 
position and advantages, if they had a tithe of such 
faith, and love, and energy, and hope! 

Next morning, as I lay in bed, I heard about 
seven o’clock the stonemason’s chisel going: They 
were building a house opposite the inn, A 
carpenter was sawing inside; another man was 
wheeling in bricks: both were singing lustily at 
their work, and seemed to work the better for it. 
The man within sang “A crown for me!” The 
man without sang ‘A crown for you!” and both 
together — one taking a “ second”—sang as in 
chorus ‘‘ My crown, my crown! my crown laid up on 
high!” It was a hearty, joyous, and withal a 
manly strain. 

“ Better this,” said I to myself, ** than the oath 
and ribald songs, which if the Church clergy heard 
they would probably feign not to hear, and ‘ pass 
by on the other side.’ At any rate, it is pretty 
well known what amount of influence they have 
over the artisan, and how much religion they have 
managed to teach him, with their Liturgy and 
written discourses on Sunday. The poor Bible- 
woman in the little chapel down the road had not 
much to give, but such as it was she cast itinto the 
Master’s treasury; at any rate, in her simplicity 
and faith, she has taught yon bricklayer and 
carpenter to ‘* work—and ‘pray too! ”—after a 
fashion. Let the Church of England go out into 
the highways and hedges and do better ; and, if not 
better, at loast ‘ do likewise,” 
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THE FOUR REVIVALS IN THE BRAHMO SOMAJ. 


The Liberal of Calcutta, the organ of Keshub 
Chunder Sen and his friends, writes :— 

“ Four times since its foundation has the Brahmo 
Somaj been near its dissolution, and four times has 
it been miraculously saved. All believers ought to 
reflect on the history of the Theistic Church, and 
marvel, and praise God. The first crisis came when 
after the death of Rajah Ram Mohun Roy in 1833 
there was no one to stand by the helm of the un- 
protected Brahmo Somaj, and the attacks of the 
orthodox Hindu community led by eminent men re- 
doubled, and threatened its very existence. The 
infant community had neither cohesion nor force, 
neither leader, nor literary championship, and many 
believed that the premature death of the Somaj 
would soon follow the premature death of the good 
Rajah. For about five or six years the fear and 
doubt continued, until Babu Debendra Nath Tagore 
joined, and by his genius established the Tatwabod- 
hini Sava in 1839. This was the first revival. New 
life and new spirit poured into the decaying in- 
stitution. An able and well-conducted journal was 
started which has given a tone to the whole lite- 
rature of the country. A covenant was established 
that laid the foundations of the Brahmo community 
which has now a recognised and most important 
position throughout India. Vedantism was discarded 
as the religion of the Brahmo Somaj, and a system 
of national theism was proclaimed which had in it 
the greatest promise of future progress. A commends 
able and judicious treatise containing extracts from 
the Hindu scriptures was published which. gave 
shape and character to the new theological position 
taken up by the Somaj. But unfortunately internal 
discords and differences between the leader and his 
colleagues broke out which threatened to end most 
disastrously to the institution. The leader retired 
from the controversy, and left the scene of his work, 
and the other disputants also fell off one by one, 
until the Brahmo Somaj became a lifeless body 
whose end did not seem to be far off.” 

When Devendra Nath Tagore returned from the 
Himalayas and Keshub Chunder Sen joined a new 
era again dawned upon the Brahmo Somaj, And in 
the year 1859, when the Brahmo school was estab- 
lished, the second revival may be said to have com- 
menced. A brilliant succession of events followed 
this new life, Personal, domestic, and social reforms 
were carried out with vigour and steadiness. A 
philosophical basis was given to the religion of 
the Brahmo Somaj by the development of the 
doctrine of Intuition. Marriages according to 
Brahmo rites began to be celebrated from the 
year 1861. An English newspaper organ, the 
Indian Mirror, was started. Tracts and lectures 
in English began to be published. The Brahmo 
Somaj attracted an amount of notice and sym- 
pathy which it never did before. 

But again the fire of internal discord began to 
rage. The venerable Devendra Nath fell out with 
his youthful colleague, and the secession of the 
progressive Brahmos took place in the beginning 
of 1866, when the Brahmo Somaj of India was 
founded. Such a separation was most discouraging, 
and the public felt that now of all times was the 
dissolution of the Brahmo Somaj really at hand. 
The youthful seceding party was full of hope and 
zeal, but what could they do against the des- 
perate odds in the midst of which they were 
thrown? They began to pray and struggle, and 
the great Bhakti movement in the Brahmo Somaj 
began to grow, taking definite shape in the devo- 
tional festivals which consolidated at the opening of 
the Brahma Mandir in 1869. This was the third 
revival in the Brahmo Somaj. 

What numerous activities, social, moral, and 
religious resulted after this, every one knows who 
knows the history of the Brahmo Somaj. Mis- 
sionary agencies spread into every part of India, 
eyen visiting European countries. The Native 
Marriage Act was passed. The Indian Reform 
Association with its branches was established. 
The Bharat Asram was founded. Brahmo Somajes 
were founded, and Brahma Mandirs erected in parts 
of the country. Our movement ascended to the 
zenith of its glory. New doctrines and disciplines 
began to ba laid down, and rules of inner purifica- 
tion practised which began to give dissatisfaction 
to some individuals, who soon formed themselves 
into a party. Discords again broke out in the 
internal economy of the movement, and attempts 
were twice made to bring about another secession, 
In the meantime the spiritual disciplines and ideas 
were steadily persevered in, so much so, that a 
protest against them came from England in 1876, 
“got up by Miss Collet. Miss Collet represented 
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the feelings of many Indian theists on this subject, 
and though the explanations gatisfied her for the 
time, her sympathies began to waver. The Guch 
Behar marriage gave rise to an agitation which 
gathered all these discordant elements together, and 
led to the establishment of the Sadharan Samaj. 
The controversy which arose out of all this was go 
bitter, and created such an utter confusion of 
sympathy, that once more the existence of the 
Brahmo Somaj was threatened. 

In the midst of all this chaos and danger the 
New Dispensation was announced in 1879. This 
was the fourth and last revival. A grand Mis- 
sionary expedition was organised: pilgrimages to 
saints and prophets were proclaimed ; various cere- 
monies were performed, and an ordination of 
apostles was held. The New Dispensation is now 
pursuing its career with steadiness and vigour, and 
the future alone can prove its service to mankind. 

These are the four revivals through which the 
Brahmo Somaj has successfully passed. Each of 
them has been of the greatest benefit to the formation 
of the principles and character of the Brahmo 


Somaj. They are divinely ordained and divinely 
carried out. 


A SURFEIT OF CLERGYMEN, 
The Echo writes —— 


How is it that in the clerical profession the supply 
exceeds the demand? In the Church of England the 
middle-aged curates complain that the market ig 
over-stocked with young men. The Nonconformist 
papers not unfrequently contain bitter complaints 
from ministers who fail to find churches to invite 
them. Mr, Spurgeon, who has pushed the opening 
of new Baptist chapels to the utmost extreme of 
prudence, declares that just now he must take young 
men into his college with a view rather to foreign 
than to home work. The President of the Wesleyan 
Conference announces that he has a list of eighty 
young men who have passed through the denomi- 
national colleges, but there are no circuits for them. 
Considering that every denomination is putting 
forth fresh energy, especially in the erection of new 
buildings, it would be premature to assert that this 
plethora of religious teachers indicates a decline in 
religious zeal, On the other hand, the largeness of 
the supply does not necessarily show a revival of 
Hivangelical fervour. The fact is, the clerical pro- 
fession appears to offer a desirable opening for 
young men who, haying a certain amount of edu- 
cation and a large share of ambition, too readily 
assume that they possess all other necessary qualifi- 
cations. It behoves those who occupy positions of 
influence and authority in the various Churches, 
and who cannot but be aware of the seamy side of 
clerical life, to exercise stricter discrimination in the 
selection of men, and to dispel the illusions of those 
who think that in the clerical life all its ways are 
pleasantness. When a young man has spent four 
or five years in preparation, he not unnaturally con- 
siders that he has some claim upon the Church to 
which he belongs, 


Tux Britis Assocration.—The various sections 
of the British Association met on Thursday 
morning at eleven o’clock. In the Chemical 
Section, the President, Professor G, D. Liveing, 
delivered the inaugural address, and, alluding to the 
presidential address of the previous evening, 
commented on the conservation of solar energy. 
As to the mechanical part of the theory, he re- 
marked that the fern-like action of the solar 
rotation could only be carried on at the expense of 
the energy of the sun’s rotation, which must, in 
consequence, be continually diminishing, and must 
in time be too slow to produce any sensible 
projection of the atmosphere into distant regions 
of planetary space. In the Biological Section 
Professor Gamgee, who presided, gave an address 
on the growth of our knowledge of the function of 
secretion. At the outset he deplored the loss man- 
kind sustained in the deaths of Charles Darwin 
and Francis Balfour. Darwin would figure in the 
history of human intellect with such men as 
Socrates and Newton. His powers as an observer, 
though of the subtlest, most patient, and most 
truthful, were almost surpassed by his ingenuity as 
a reasoner. No one could study the work and 
descent of man without recognising in it, using 
Darwin’s own words, “ the grand idea of God hating 
sin and loving righteousness,” 

Mr. James Couuimr, so long associated with Mr. 
Herbert Spencer in the preparation of his sociolo- 
gical works, will sail for New Zealand before the 
close of the present month, 


Correspondence, 


DECAYING CONGREGATIONS. 


TO THE EDITOR, 


Si1r,—So often is the ery raised that the Unit- 
arian body is decaying that we have almost 
come to believe it. The ominous shout has been 
increasing in volume from year to year, and 
there are now few issues of your paper which 
do not contain some echo of it. In the “ Open 
Council ” column of your last number you pub- 
lish an article full of the same complaining, and 
presenting, to say the least of it, a very blank 
and dismal outlook. 

Now it seems to me that the best antidote to 
this will be a short account of a congregation 
which has been rescued from this decaying or 
decayed condition, and this I am fortunately able 
to give. 

About fourteen miles from Leicester is the 
market town of Hinckley, having a population 
of 8,000, chiefly engaged in the stocking and 
boot trades. About the year 1680 Henry Watts, 
M.A., who had been “ ejected ” from the rectory 
at Swepstow in 1662, came to live at Barwell, 
and opened services in Hinckley on Sunday after- 
noons, which he continued till his death, in 1699. 
He was followed by the Revs. John Southell (?) 
aud William Bibby, who held the meetings in 
their own homes. In 1722 came the Rev. J. 
Jennings, M.A., “who,” as the church record 
says, “was a gentleman of learning, and kept 
an academy for the ministry.” From this “ dis- 
senting academy” came the celebrated Dr. Dod- 
dridge, who preached his first sermon in the 
“ Great Meeting House,” which the perseverance 
of his tutor had caused to be erected in the first 
year of his ministry. Towards the building of 
this the pupils subscribed the sum of £5 15s. 6d., 
in recognition of which special “ boxes” were 
erected for their use on each side the pulpit. 
Mr. Jennings was succeeded by the Rev. Robert 
Dawson, who in 1727 found it necessary to erect 
a gallery, increasing the sitting accommodation 
to about 450. He also caused the chapel to be 
repaired throughout in 1740. Then followed a 
long list of faithful ministers whose years of 
service are carefully recorded, and among whom 
we find such well-known names as those of 
Thomas Porter, William Severn, John Lane, 
Kvan Jones, and C. OC. Nutter. There is no 
break in the succession till the year 1876, when 
affairs seem to have reached low water mark. 
In 1866 a schoolroom had been built over the 
front entrance to the chapel, but in less than 
ten years after the school, like the congregation, 
had dwindied away almost to nothing. 

There were still some gcod Unitarians left, 
however, and the chief cause of failure seems to 
have been the absolute deadness of the minister, 
and, perhaps, something of conservatism in the 
congregation. I have been surprised to find 
how large a number absented themselves during 
this gentleman’s ministrations, and then refused. 
to attend any other place of worship when their 
own was closed. It was the action of these, to- 
gether with the zeal of the late Mr. Arthur 
Atkins, which brought down some supplies dur- 
ing 1877-8, and which brought congregations 
together during the winters of 1879-80 and 1880- 
81 to hear week-night lectures by the Revs. H. 
Terson, R. A. Armstrong, Page Hopps, and 
others. 

The sudden death of Mr. Arthur Atkins, the 
energetic leader of this movement, and the great 
love borne him by all {who knew him, seem to 
have given a new impulse to the desire for a 
re-opening of the chapel. He had constantly 
appealed for this; he had led the singing, and 
officiated at the organ when the number of the 
choir (cnce very famous throughout the neigh- 
bouring towns) was larger than that of the con- 
gregation; and had stood by his faith when 
others of its supporters were turning to the 
church. He kept the Sunday-school open till 
the children of the teachers seem to have been 
the only scholars, and when the chapel was 
closed busied himself to remove a small debt so 
that it might open again without any burden. 


He did not live to see it re-opened, but his me- 
mory has acted all along as an incentive to good 
earnest work. 

The re-opening took place in January last, and 
the numbers in attendance on the services have 
steadily increased ever since, On my first visit, 
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in March, 44 were present in the morning and 73 
in the evening; now there are never less than 
75 in the morning and 110 in theevening. Last 
Sunday evening we held a flower service, and 
without any announcement, except from the 
pulpit on the previous Sunday, we hada congre- 
gation of nearly 400, the chapel being sorely 
taxed to find room for so large a number, many 
of the seats being as old and rotten, and withal 
so narrow and uncomfortable, as to be of neces- 
sity unoccupied. The chapel was tastefully de- 
corated with wreaths and bunches of flowers, and 
the base of the pulpit was “like a bank for love 
to lie and play on,” being completely hidden by 
the wealth of foliage and blossom, to which 
palms and ferns made a very chaste and effec- 
tive background. The service was most impres- 
sive, the attention being intense, and the singing 
far more hearty than is generally met with in 
our chapels. 

This will show that there is room for a large 
work here, and every prospect of a successful 
and healthy cause being built up in this ancient 
centre. The people are but poor, but all seem 
willing to assist, and there is no doubt that their 
faith in friends outside will not be betrayed. 
My own experience of the Unitarian public has 
hitherto been that it is far readier to assist with 
its purse than with its hand and voice. 

One thing which has been instrumental in 
bringing about the present success is the total 
absence of all ceremony. We hayve’no liturgy, 
no robes, no elaborate anthems (except on such 
an occasion as last Sunday). Everything is 
Congregational, we are not ashamed that our 
hymn tunes are not of the newest, for we 
know that all can join them. And the preva- 
lent desire is to make the church a large family, 
in which all growing aspirations and growing 
tendencies of thought shall be carefully nur- 
tured and not extinguished under a rigid for- 
mality. 

My letter is already too long, but I should 
like to add aword more. ‘That there are decay- 
ing congregations among us no traveller in the 
Midlands can be ignorant of; but it is not the 
decay of the fallen log with which they are 
afflicted, but it is that which sets in upon a 
healthy plant placed in unhealthy circumstances. 
The truth is not dead, and the need for pro- 
claiming it is not dead. What is needful is that 
it should be taken from the cold atmosphere of 
a mistaken respectability, and made warm and 
vital by being brought into contact with the 
needs of ordinary men and women. So long as 
our churches are turned into refrigerators, so 
long will all who value their spiritual warmth 
keep out of them, and we shall find our 
children seeking other places in which to wor- 
ship. The young life needs to be provided for 
in a manner suited to its comprehension and its 
peculiar needs; if this is neglected, how can 
we wonder that our churches should diminish 
and decay P Frnrx Tayior. 


Hinckley, Aug. 21. 


— — 


THE LATE REY. W. A. POPE. 
TO THE EDITOR. 


Sir,—-The death of the late William Annette 
Pope by a fall on the Great Gable, Cumberland, 
on August 7, has left Mrs. Pope and her six 
girls (the youngest being only five years old) 
without any provision at all. 

It becomes necessary, therefore, to make an 
immediate effort on their behalf. 

During the last three years of his life Mr. 
Pope was the Minister of the Domestic Mission, 
Spicer-street, Spitalfields. The Committee of 
the Mission, therefore, feel that in addition to 
the invitation to the general public already 
issued by private friends they may especially 
call for the aid of their own supporters in as- 
sisting the widow and children of their late 
missionary. 

Prior, however, to his settlement in London, 
Mr. Pope had been for about twelve years 
actively engaged in various localities, both in 
the neighbourhood of Liverpool and in the 
Eastern Counties, in the service of the Unit- 
arian cause. In view of these labours, and of 
the sacrifices which his change of opinions in- 
volved, the Committee feel justified in enlarging 
the area of their appeal, and asking the help 
of members of the Free Churches generally. 


Donations will be received by either of the 
undersigned. 
P. Mrapows Martineau, Treasurer, 

6, Christian-street, Commercial-road, London, H. 
J. Estuin Carrenter, Hon. Sec., 
Leathes.House, Fitzjohn’s-avenue, London, N. W. 

London, August 22. 


—_o——__ 


“OPEN TRUSTS’” CHAPELS. 
TO THE EDITOR. 


Str,—It has been my desire and endeavour 
to conduct my share in the discussion which 
Mr. Jeffery has elicited out of a simple statement 
of undisputed facts'in a temper and spirit be- 
coming those who, being of the same household 
of faith, can “agree to differ.” But when your 
correspondent invokes the aid of some vaguely 
defined persons in taking legal proceedings 
against certain of his co-religionists I must 
express my regret that, in doubt of being able to 
answer, he would. be willing, by such means, to 
silence those who differ from him, thus display- 
ing a theological intolerance akin to that which 
we Unitarians so strongly and justly condemned 
half a century ago in those orthodox Dissenters 
who instituted the “Lady Hewley” suits. 
With this brief reference to the latest ‘ side 
issue”? raised by Mr. Jeffery I lay down my 
pen, and leave this new attempt to stir up 
strife in our churches to the calm judgment 
of the descendants and representatives of those 
early Presbyterians whose Open Trusts fostered 
that religious development which a few amongst 
us now desire to arrest. G. B. Datsy. 

Preston, Aug. 21. 


University Exrenston.—The ninth annual report 
on the local lectures scheme of the University 
of Cambridge (popularly known as the University 
Extension Scheme) has recently been published. 
The movement started nine years ago continues to 
manifest a most satisfactory degree of vitality. It 
not only holds its own in the centres where the 
lectures have already been established, but the 
lectures have been successfully resumed in towns 
where they were discontinued for some years, ‘Too 
much appears to have been attempted at the outset, 
and towns which succumbed under three con- 
current courses find ample support for the single 
course, That the University Extension lectures are 
fitted for mixed audiences is shown by the fact that 
at some of the centres 200 to 400 people, from all 
ranks of society, attended the courses from week to 
week for twelve weeks. 

Amone the recognised nuisances of the day 
charitable appeals are entitled to a high place. 
They are successful for the most part in the degree, 
not of their merit, but of their demerit; not of the 
goodness of their cause, but of the pertinacity with 
which it is urged. Their gains represent not so 
much additional money secured for public purposes, 
but so much money diverted from one public pur- 
pose to another which has less claim upon it. The 
man who is pestered out of a sovereign by the im- 
portunity of scme distant applicant has so much 
the less to spare for objects nearer home, about 
which he cares more, and to which he would far 
more willingly subscribe. The charitable fund of 
the country, like the wages fund, is not a precisely 
fixed amount, but it varies within fixed limits. If 
it is unduly trenched upon in one direction, it falls 
short in another; if sapplies are drawn from it for 
one class of objects, some other class must go with- 
out, The thing we complain of, the thing we point 
out as mischievous, is the manner in which the 
supplies are drawn, the shamelessness with which 
application is made for them, the beggary which is 
conducted on system and which will take no denial 
as long as the least hope remains that anything is 
to be got by going on asking for it.—Irom a 
“Times” Leader. 


Houttoway's Pitts. —The Greatest Boon of Modern 
Times.—-These searching Pills act directly on the liver, 
correct the bile, purify the system, renovate the debili- 
tated, strengthen the stomach, increase the appetite, 
invigorate the nerves, and reinstate the weak to an ardour 
of feeling never before experienced, The sale of these 
Pills throughout the globe astonishes everybody, convine.- 
ing the mest sceptical that there is no Medicine equal to 
Holloway’s Pills for removing the complaints which are 
incidental to the human race, They are indeed a blessing 
to the afflicted, and a boon to those who suffer from any 
disorder, internal or external, Thousands of persons 
have testified that by their use ALone they have been re- 
stored to health after other remedies had proved una- 
yailing. ‘ ; 
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SCARBOROUGH: WELCOME TO THE REY. 
D. AMOS, 


An exceedingly successful and well attended 
meeting was held at this place on Monday evening 
last, to welcome the Rev. D. Amos, late of South- 
ampton, who was appointed minister at Scarborough 
last April. 

An excellent tea having been partaken of in the 
schoolroom, the meeting was opened by the Chair- 
man, W. D. Cliff, Esq., of Leeds, at 7.30 p.m. 
Letters of apology for non-attendance were read 
by the Secretary from various ministers and other 
friends, ° - 

The Cuarrman then addressed the meeting, ex- 
pressing his great esteem for Mr, Amos and his 
congratulations to the Scarborough congregation at 
their having secured the services of such an able 
minister. 

Mr. Morton, as one of the trustees of the church, 
then addressed the meeting, and urged upon the 
congregation the necessity not only of active co- 
operation with their minister, but also their duty of 
assisting him with their goodwill and unity amongst 
themselves. 

Mr. Lupron, as another trustee, followed, and re- 
joiced to find that their body in Scarborough was 
steadily advancing in numbers. He hoped that the 
time was not far distant when they would be 
entirely self dependent, as this would enable their 
friends from a distance to divert some of the aid 
which ‘was at present gladly given to the Scar- 
borough Church to other congregations at present 
standing in great need of it. 

The Rev. SypNzy Morris, of York, as represen- 
tative of neighbouring congregations, then addressed 
the meeting, and in a humorous speech urged upon 
the Scarborough congregation the necessity of 
allowing their minister the fullest liberty of speech 
in the pulpit, notwithstanding that what he might 
tell them might possibly not be in harmony with all 
their views. 

Mr. Marurrs, of Leeds, followed, and referring to 
the last speaker’s remarks said, that although he 
agreed with Mr. Morris that the fullest liberty 
should be granted to a minister, compatible with 
his position as a minister of the religious body to 
which he belonged, yet there was a wide difference 
between liberty and license, and he, for one, would 
be the first to intimate to a minister whose views 
were not in accordance with those of his con- 
gregation that he had better dissolve the connection. 

Mr. H. Bramury, of Sheffield, made an able 
speech, expressing the willingness of himself and 
friends in Sheffield to assist the minister and 
people of the Scarborough church to the best of 
their ability. 

Mr. Amos, the minister, replied, and alluding to 
the comparision which Mr. Morris had made be- 
tween the marriage of minister and people to the 
matrimonial contract, said that he quite agreed 
with him that time was the best test as to the fit- 
ness of the union in the one case as in the other, 
and that he for one thought it would perhaps have 
been better if they had delayed their welcome to him 
for some two or three years instead of six months, 
In conclusion, alluding to the appeal made by Mr. 
Morris on his behalf for liberty of speech, and to 
those afterwards made by Mr. Mathers, he said that 
even should he have to tell his people anything new 
he trusted that he should never wish to preach to 
them any other than the gospel of Jesus Christ. 

The Rey. J, Birxs, of Taunton, made an en- 
couraging speech, expressing his pleasure at finding 
the congregation in such a healthy state, and his 
hopes for their future success. 

Mr. Papury, referring to the remarks made by 
Mr. Lupton on the necessity of self-dependence, 
said that he might rely upon it that the Scarborough 
congregation would not encroach on their friends’ 
generous aid any longer than they required it, and 
that he for one would only be too glad if they had 
arrived at the happy position indicated, which he 
was afraid would not be for many years to come, 

The meeting, after thanks had been given to the 
chairman, visitors, ladies and choir for their assist- 
ance, terminated with the singing of a hymn. 


Mr. Guiprorp Onstow, M.P. for Guildford, in 


the Liberal interest, from 1858 to 1874, died at 
Ropley on Sunday, at the age of sixty-nine, Mr. 
Onslow will be remembered for his advocacy of the 
Tichborne Claimant, in whose cause he spent nearly 


£15,000, : 


August 26, 1882 
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THE REV. W. BINNS ON THE SALVA- 
TION ARMY. 

On Sunday the Rev. W. Binns delivered a 
discourse on the Salvation Army, in Charing 
Cross Unitarian Church, Birkenhead. 

- After alluding to the Salvationist demonstra- 
tion in Hengler’s Circus on the previous Thurs- 
day, which he had attended, and describing the 
eae and various agencies of the army, 

e said the army had now become an important 
fact in social life and modern religion, which we 
were bound to consider. Of the sincerity and 
desperate earnestness of General Booth and his 
officers and privates there could be no doubt. 
Salvation itself was always a weighty matter. 
It was weighty as he understood it, namely, a 
salvation from sin and from the dominion of the 
lower nature; and it was also weighty as popu- 
larly understood, namely, salvation from the 
wrath of God, the power of the devil, and the 
eternal pains of hell. Indeed, these two were 
different ways of expressing the same fact. He 
would consider (1) the theology; (2) the 
methods; (8) the practical outcome; and (4) 
the lessons that might be drawn for the 
benefit of the larger salvation army to which 
they all belonged—a salvation army of which 
General Booth only commanded a skirmishing 
party, that did rough-and-ready work. 

First, the theology. This was old-fashioned, 
though not as old-fashioned as Christ and the 
apostles. Few things could be more opposed to 
one another than the Sermon on the Mount and 
the Lord’s Prayer on the one hand, and the 
excited utterances of these new crusaders on the 
other. But the substance of the theology was 
as old as the Protestant Reformation. It wasa 
republication of the extremer doctrines of 
Luther and Calvin, without their historical 
justification, without their learning and logic, 
and without the religious common-sense which 
largely counterbalanced many of the extrava- 
gances of those two great souls. It was the 
Bible without the criticism that Professor 
Robertson Smith applied to it; the devil with- 
out the modern philosophy which professed to 
banish him into the realms of modern mytho- 
logy; hell, without the merciful gleams of Canon 
Farrar’s “ Eternal Hope; ” the vicarious satis- 
faction, without the healthy modifications of 
Frederick Denison Morris; the Trinity, without 
Archbishop Whately’s Sabellianism; or Dean 
Stanley’s Hegelianism, and utter depravity, 
without any inkling of the broader faith of Mr. 
Lowell, the present American Ambassador in 
in England, who said— 

6° All that hath been mystical 
In life or death since time began 
Is native in the simple heart of all— 
The angel heart of man.” 


This theology, therefore, lent itself to. pictorial 
representations and dramatic displays. It stimu- 
lated the sensational side of human nature, 
while it failed to reach directly either the intel- 
lect or the conscience. Still, indirectly, it did, 
no doubt, a deul to both, and he could readily 
believe that it might be a greater power for 
good than a better theology would be with the 
people with whom the Salvation Army had to 
do. It might be a schoolmaster for A BC 
classes, though it could not lift them to the 
level of the first standard. But it served to 
rouse multitudes who would not stop to listen 
to cardinals and archbishops, and who would 
find neither sweetness nor light in the talk of 
Mr. Matthew Arnold. And there was also this 
to be said in its favour—it was substantially 
the same theology that was counted true by all 
the orthodox standards of faith, although 
preachers might have allowed many of the 
dogmas to drop into oblivion, or might have 
partly explained them away. General Booth 
and his officers reproduced these dogmas in their 
original shape and vigour, and they proved as 
powerful now as they did when John Wesley 
proclaimed them to the Cornish miners. ‘These 
roused roughs, who shouted bad music in grati- 
tude for their salvation, turned away terrified 
from a grim personal devil and a hell of fire 
and brimstone for ever burning, when the deyil 
of philosophy and the hell of a guilty conscience 
would awaken no fears and have no meaning to 
them. So the theology did serve some useful 
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purpose; it was better than blank indifference, 
and it aimed at righteousness. 

Second, the methods. Over and above the 
preaching and praying, these methods were 
quasi-military in form. The soldiers used 
popular language to the extent of almost blas- 
phemy, and they were boisterous in their be- 
haviour to the extent almost of rowdyism. 
General Booth and Mrs. Booth-—particularly 
Mrs. Booth, for the grey mare was the better 
horse—often preached and prayed in a style 
that would do anybody good to hear or read. 
Barring a touch here and there of seeming 
pharisaical self-consciousness, there was nothing 
in the form of General Booth’s talk at Hengler’s 
Circus that was unfit for the pulpit of the pro- 
cathedral. He did not liké the theology, but 
he had read the same in Bishop Ryle’s tracts. 
It had great merits in the eyes of the majority 
of Christians, if not in his own, and he did not 
wish to set himself up as an absolute judge. 
The officers and the rank and file of the army 
were, however, less reticent than the general 
and his wife. They talked of God and Christ 
with brutal familiarity, and reverence, as dis- 
played by ordinary worshippers, was conspicuous 
by its absence. Quietness they seemed to con- 
sider a sign of religious death. Hvena revival- 
ist meeting of the Moody and Sankey type 
would be slow to them, and a Quaker’s meeting 
would be wretchedness unspeakable. They 
were bibliolaters when the Bible told them to do 
things that they liked, and out of the common 
religious rut. It told, for instance, the people 
of God to make a joyful noise with various 
instruments, and they made a joyful noise with 
drums, and trumpets, and tambourines in many 
ways, but with more vigour than music. It 
told them to leap and dance for joy, and they 
leapt and danced. When the general told a 
captain on Thursday that he might be sent on a 
foreign mission ten thousand miles away, the 
captain leapt as high as his head. General Booth 
defended these methods of his subordinates. He 
said to the church clergy, ‘‘ You ring the people 
in; we drum them in, and in our experience the 
drumming answers better than the ringing.” 
The Salvationists were in advance of other re- 
ligious bodies in admitting women to equal 
privileges with men, and in this respect they 
would fill the breast of stout John Knox with 
indignation and dismay. He could not say 
much for the mental powers of the women ma- 
jors, captains and lieutenants, but they were 
certainly not inferior to the male officers, and 
mental power was not the chief qualification 
which the general requiréd. He required enthu- 
siasm, and what he called “a hallelujah hurdy- 
gurdy in the inside, constantly played on by the 
Holy Ghost.” With the exception of the equality 
of the men and women, these methods were re- 
pellant. We found them in the lowest phases 
of religious life, and they smacked of barbarism, 
for barbarians, like the Salvationists, were dis- 
tinguished from civilised races by inability to 
control their emotions, and by letting them- 
selves run loose. Yet here again we must judge 
of the suitability of the methods pursued by the 
character of the people whom the Salvationists 
wished to reach. They snatched their converts 
from the gutter and the ginshops, from the 
thieves’ den and the brothel, and boisterousness 
and rowdyism and wild singing and wild music, 
and turbulence and irreverence verging on blas- 
phemy might be the most effective weapons 
they could use against the devil—at least the 
Salvationists thought so. They adopted some 
of the devil’s ways in order to outwit him. They 
had the lowest classes to deal with, and as they 
stood only one step above the lowest classes 
themselves, perhaps they could reach them and 
lift them up more easily than wiser men who 
pursued more refined methods, but stood on an 
eminence and could not, or would not, come 
down. This was the rationale of the Salvation 
Army methods. He could excuse them, and, 
under the circumstances, to some extent he 
could praise them, though he could not imitate 
them or recommend them. 

Third, the practical outcome. This was the 
main test both of the value of the theology 
preached and the methods pursued. He thought 
it would be a mistake for any decent worshipper 
at any church or chapel to abandon his old 
religious home and join the Salvation Army. 
Better let him remain a Roman Catholic, an 
Anglican, a Nonconformist, a Jew, a Mahom- 


medan, or a follower of Auguste Comte. The 
army, however, descended to a deeper social 
strata than these decent worshippers. It at- 
tacked drunkards, and made them teetotallers ; 
it attacked thieves, and made them work 
honestly for their living; it attacked fighting 
husbands and wives, and made them outwardly 
conform to their marriage vows; it attacked 
corner-men and street arabs, and made them 
respect policemen and the law; and all this 
was an undoubted gain to society. Of course, 
the roughs who were gathered into the net did 
not all permanently remain there. Probably 
four-fifths of them quickly slipped out again. 
Butif roughs gave up their roughness even for 
a month, it was something to be thankful for 
so far as it went. If he might judge from the 
experiences that he had heard related, the army 
had certainly made tolerably decent people of 
a large number of desperate characters. Ac- 
cording to their own confession, these desperate 
characters had ceased from drunkenness, thiev- 
ing, fighting, and forgetfulness of God, and they 
had taken to honesty, industry, peace, sobriety, 
and trying to save their fellows in gratitude for 
their own washing in the blood of Christ. Yet 
this did not amount to much when we examined 
it closely, for the saved only became what all 
people must be, if they are to be decent in any 
ordinary fashion; and to say that a man does 
not steal, or get drunk, or beat his wife, was to 
say very little. Taking them at their. own 
word, he should not care to give up his 
gardener or his domestic servart, unconverted as 
these might be, for a Salvation Army convert. 

But there was also the religious outcome to 
be considered, and here the army converts were 
melancholy specimens of human nature. On 
the strength of a slight change for the better, 
joined to belief in their own salvation, they used 
the current evangelic language of the day ina 
way that was downright shocking to pious sus- 
ceptibilities, and set themselves up as spiritually 
perfect. Their religious ideal was sadly low. 
He never knew a smaller capital with which to 
carry on a great enterprise. ‘heir boastful- 
ness, with scanty reason to boast, was un- 
bounded. They were Pharisees who prated of 
their holiness when they had only taken the 
first step in morality. There was no spring of 
future progress in them. ‘They were better 
than they had been, but their improvement was 
of such a sort that it prevented further im- 
provement, except they drifted into other re- 
ligious organisations, and that they were not 
likely todo. For if they joined other organisa- 
tions they would not be allowed to finish their 
religious education so soon. All alike would 
tell them to move on, and to seek for an ex- 
cellence even more beyond their present condi- 
tion than their present condition is beyond the 
brutal rudeness from which they have been 
emancipated. The Salvation Army had snatched 
them out of the mire and filth of their old habits. 
Now, instead of walking and running as they 
ought to do, they were jubilant and satisfied, 
just because they were out of the mire and filth. 
And they lowered the standard of religions by 
their self-glorification over what, after all, was a 
wretched trifle if they stopped at what they 
had already done; and, unhappily, they seemed 
to be willing to stop there, and to dream of 
nothing higher. 

Fourth, the lessons of God’s larger Salvation 
Army. If we had theological doctrines the 
game as those of General Booth and his enthu- 
siastic soldiers, or if we had doctrines we thought 
better than theirs, surely we might learn from 
them to state these doctrines in plain and popu- 
lar language, so that the common people might 
hear us gladly, and at the same time we might 
avoid the Salvationists’ errors. It was possible 
to bring the highest truths home to the lowest 
minds. We wanted the boldness that would 
defy conventionalism, and that would venture 
on talk straight frora warm and loving hearts, 
disciplined by reason and by culture. Although 
we could not adopt the Salvationists’ methods 
pure and simple, still every church might use- 
fully modify the methods which it at present 
pursued. ‘There might be heartier singing and 
more frequent social gatherings, and the drums 
and bands which paraded the streets in the 
interests of the Salvation Army might be used 
by other churches in the public halls and parks 
on Sunday afternoons—in St. George’s-hall, 
and in Sefton, Stanley and Birkenhead parkg 
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The Salvation Army had set the example, and 
we might improve upon it. 

On the whole, the good done by the army 
amounted to this—it had stirred up forgetful 
hosts to think of God; it had weaned them 
from low vices; it had induced them to give 
money according to their means, and to labour 
according to their lights, and there its power 
terminated, and its ambition also. Now was the 
time for the larger army to carry on the war in 
a more efficient way, and to try and lead these 
raw recruits from victory to victory. By edu- 
cation, by attractive forms of worship, by plain 
and forcible statements of religious truth, by 
the practical application of religion to everyday 
duties, by the refining influence of art and ra- 
tional amusement, by the enthusiasm of hu- 
manity, and by the life of God in the soul of 
man, according to the spirit of life that was in 
Jesus Christ, we could all do God’s work, and 
help on the evergrowing salvation of God’s 
children. For salvation was never a completed 
thing, but it was a process of endless develop- 
ment. 


THE FUNERAL OF PROFESSOR JEVONS. 

The remains cf the late Professor William 
Stanley Jevons, who died under such sad circum- 
stances, at Bexhill, on Sunday weck, were on Friday, 
the 18th inst., interred in the cemetery at Hamp- 
stead. In accordance with the wish of the deceased 
gentleman’s immediate relatives, thé funeral was 
not only strictly private, but of the simplest de- 
scription. Shortly before three o’clock—the hour 
fixed for interment—the mournful procession left 
The Chestnuts, Branch Hill, where the deceased 
resided, and slowly wended its way facross the 
picturesque heath to a quiet and carefully kept 
cemetery, a mile and a half away. The body was 
followed to the grave by Mrs. Jevons and her little 
son, Herbert Stanley, who is about eight years old; 
Mrs. John Hutton (the deceased’s eldest sister) and 
Mr. John Hutton, Mrs. Frederick Jevons (Mrs. 
Jevons’s elder sister) and Mr. Frederick Jeyons, Mr, 
Henry Jevons, Dr. Hvershed, Mr. Russell Scott, Mr. 
George Allen, Mr. E. J, Broadfield, Mr. William 
Hunt, Professor Foxwell, the Rey. J. Worthington, 
Mr. Roscoe, and Mr. R, A. Hutton. The funeral 
ceremony was conducted by the Rey. Dr, Sadler, 
Unitarian minister, Hampstead, of whose congre- 
gation the late professor was a member, 

Dr. Sadler met the hearse at the entrance to the 
mortuary chapel, and as the coffin was borne to the 
bier he began the service, in the course of which he 
delivered the following address: We are called to- 
gether to-day by an event which has not only filled 
us with grief, but also come upon us with appalling 
suddenness, In the midst of hig days our friend 
has been taken from us, and we are left to deplore 
the loss of one dear to us and of a mind capable of 
rendering vast service to our own and coming times, 
There was, perhaps, no one in our day whom the 
etudent in abstract reasoning would find go effec- 
tual a guide, or who had a larger or firmer grasp of 
these great questions which have to do with in- 
terests ‘‘ public and universal” in the department 
of political and social science. Hig arguments had 
weight with statesmen, his theories engaged the 
earnest attention of philosophers, and hig prophe- 
cies were listened to by all thoughtful men with a 
consideration and respect rarely accorded. He 
combined with his thoroughness of investigation and 
his mastery of facts an originating power which gaye 
to his views their special and characteristic value, 
Happily all of us have the means and opportunity of 
doing some good, if only in a small way. We may 
fill well some place in which we may be useful, in 
at least a narrow circle; but to only a few is it 
given to influence the thought and opinions of men 
onsubjects of great national importance ; and Stanley 
Jevons was one of these. The aim and work of his 
life was to establish the practical principles which 
would have the widest application, and the benefit 
of which would extend to countless multitudes of 
his fellow-men. Though, however, he accepted 
what he could not but have felt to bo his calling, 
and loyally devoted himself to it, his need of close 
abstraction and freedom from noise and disturbance 
of every kind shows how exact and severe was the 
mental process by which alone the gift that was in 
him could produce its highest results. There is no 
harder work in this world than the thinking which 
is required to work out such difficult prolems as 
those to which he applied himself. But the good 
that may be done by those who are qualified and 

repared to work out these problems is incalculable, 
and may well lead them to make little of any cost 
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it may be to themselves, Not without seriously tasking 
his vital energies could our friend have been of so 
much use as he was, and yet to all appearance there 
was nothing to prevent his being of even greater 
service in the future than in the past. He was in 
the maturity of his powers, his devotedness to his 
chosen department of study was entire and the field 
of his labours was inexhaustible, but the hour‘of 
his departure has come, and we are here to lay his 
mortal part in its earthly bed. Perhaps when we 
think what a frail thing mortal flesh is and of the 
dangers to which it is exposed from within and with- 
out, we should rather wonder that it lasts so long 
and so well as it does than that at any time it should 
give way. On the other hand, however, how im- 
possible it is to believe that its fate can be shared 
by the mind which for a time animates it. This 
must strike us all the more in the case of minds 
in which there has been a marked superiority. That 
such a mind should be subject to a thousand acci- 
dents, should be destructible by a thousand diseases, 
should moulder in the dust, should become nothing, 
or at best only a memory, haying indeed a lasting 
place in the honour of men, but no place in the 
universe of God—this truly is no consummation to 
be feared. Much, however, as we regret the loss of 
a brilliant talent in our midst, we cannot help think- 
ing chiefly now of the friend whom henceforth we 
shall miss, with so much in his nature and in his 
life to esteem and love. His retiring habits and 
disposition were but as a thin veil over the light 
and the warmth that had their seal in the sanctuary 
of his heart. If great intellectual abilities, winning, 
as they sometimes do, a kind of earthly immortality, 
be a witness to man’s future being, there is another 
witness which comes still more home to us. It is 
that of lofty principles of goodness guiding the con- 
duct and moulding the character. It is that of the 
leader affectionately sweetening the ties of family 
and friendship. Here we have the very spirit of 
God manifesting itself in us, and amidst all our 
weaknesses and sins drawing us to one another, to 
righteousness, to Himself, and to heaven. As an 
old writer has said, ‘‘ God will never forsake the life 
He has quickened in us.” If there were nothing 
for us beyond our brief sojourn here, “ He would 
not raise us to such mounts of vision” as He does 
in our better moments— 

In souls that of His own good life partake, 

He lives as His own self ; 

Dear as his eye they are to Him, 

He'll never them forsake ; 

When they shall die then God Himself will die. 

They live in blest eternity, 


People sometimes ask for evidence of a future 
state. Our belief in such a state has for its founda- 
tion our whole faith in God. So, then, my friends, 
let us perform our sad office to-day with hearts 
uplifted to Him in whom is allour support. From 
the mysteries which surround both the life that now 
is and that which is to come we have a sweet and 
peaceful refuge in the simplicity which is in it. It 
was said of him that he came “ to give light to them 
that sit in darkness and in the shadow of death £4) 
and he himself said, “ Let not your hearts be 
troubled ; ye believe in God, believe also in me. In 
my Father’s house are many mansions.” For 
much whch we may desire to know we can wait, 
but sure and simple grounds of trust we want 
now and we have them. We commit the 
departed spirit not into darkness, but into the 
hands of our heavenly Father. For all the 
time that remains to us here below, we now, 
therefore, bid our dear friend and brother farewell. 
He is gone to “ the great and famous nation of the 
dead” who all live unto God. O Death! thou 
layest on us a heavy burden of sorrow in the 
separation, such as it is; but thou dost not lay 
upon us the sorrow that is without hope. Thou 
drawest the curtains of time, but thou liftest the 
veil of eternity. Thou dost close the story of our 
earthly days, but thou dost open to us the glorious 
beyond. Thou dost separate, but thou dost unite. 
Thou dost take from us our beloved, but thou wilt 
take us also, and lead us to where they are. When 
thy work is completed we shall be together in the 
home which is above. 

On the conclusion of the service in the chapel 
the massive oak coffin was carried to the grave, 
where Mrs. Jevons and her son and Mrs. Hutton de- 
posited loving wreaths of beautiful flowers upon 
it. After a short prayer had been offered the 
service terminated, and the mourners left the 
cemetery. 

Sn 


Dr, Carpenter sailed for the United States about 
a fortnight ago, 
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University Intelligence, 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 
The following are the Lists of the Candidates who 


have passed the recent intermediate examina- 
tions :— 


INTERMEDIATE EXAMINATIONS IN ARTS 


AND IN SCIENCE AND PRELIMINARY 
SCIENTIFIC (M.B,) EXAMINATION, 


(INTERMEDIATE ARTS ONLY.) 


ENGLISH. 
First Class. 
'Edwards, O.—University College of Wales, 
*Harris, H.—Mason College, Birmingham, 
Workman, H. B.—Owens College. 
Second Class. 
Fickling, W.—St. Peter's College, Peterboro’ and 
Private study. 
Kellett, E. E.—Kingswood and Woodhouse Grove 
School. 
Tarrant, W. G.—Manchester New and University 
Colleges, 
B.— University College 
tuition. 
Whitehead, G.—Private study. 
Zangwill, I.—Jews’ Free School. 
Daw, Annie.—Bedford College, London. 
Third Class. : 
Parry, W. E.—New Kingswood School, and Univer? 
sity College, Wales, 
Brown, Louisa.—Ladies’ College, Cheltenham. 
Gorse, F.—Private study. 
Williams, T, J.—University College of Wales. 
LATIN, 
First Class, 
Barker, W. E.—(Exhibition)—Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 
*Darlington, T.—The Leys School, Cambridge. 
*Pennell, A. P.—The Vicarage School, Queenborough. 


and = Private 


(Mears, ¥.—Private study. 
(O'Flaherty, B. J.—Stonyhurst College. 


Second Class. 
Macdonald, Louisa.—University College. 
Drummond, W. H.—Manchester New and University 
Colleges. 
Keating, F. V.—Stonyhurst College. 
Ingle, J. C.—The Leys School, Cambridge. 
Parry, E. J.—Mount St. Mary’s Coll., Chesterfield. 
Pye, G. W.—Stonyhurst College. 
Whitehead, G.—Private study. 
Workman, H. B.—Qwens College, 
Lambert, W.—King’s College. 
Palomo, C. J. I.—Stonyhurst College, 
Third Class, 
Brown, A. T.—Private study and University College, 
Liverpool. 
Coghlan, W. A.—St. Cuthbert’s College, Ushaw. 
Macklin, Helen Eliza.—Bedford College, London. 
Cusack, W. J.—Mount St. Mary’s College, Chester- 
field. i 
Murray, H.— University College. 
Pattinson, Helen.—University College. 
Dawes, Elizabeth A. S.—Bedford College, London. 
Swinburne, H.—Private study. 
FRENCH. 
First Class. 
Goldschild, Marguerite D. M. (Prize).—Bedford 
College, London. 
Thompson, W. T.—St. Mark’s College, Chelsea. 
. Second Class. 
Zangwill, 1.—Jews’ Free School. 
Tarrant, H, C, A.—Private study and tuition. 
Vanes, S. A,—Kingswood and Woodhouse Grove 
School. 
Darlington, T.—The Leys School, Cambridge, 
Third Class, 
Lambert, E. T.—Private study. 
Pattinson, Helen.—University College, 
Rickett, Clara.—Bedford College, London, 
Hedgman, C. H.—Cheshunt College. 
Klein, Adelaide.—Queen’s College, Harley-street. 
Harris, H.—Mason College, Birmingham, 
Johnson, J. M.—Private study. 
Corré, B.—University College and Private tuition. 
Macklin, Helen E.—Bedford College, London. 
Pope, Edith M.—Private study, 
Carey, J.—St. Joseph’s College, Clapham, 
GERMAN, 
First Class. 
Dawes, Elizabeth A.S. (Prize).—Bedford College, 
London. 
Klein, Adelaide. —Queen’s College, Harley-street. 
Second Class. 
Kellett, E, E.—Kingswood and Woodhouse Grove 
School. 
Smith, A.—Owens College and Waterloo High School 
Macklin, Helen E.—Bedford College, London, 
Lambert, W.—King’s College. 
Third Class, 
Wilkes, L. C.—Private study, 
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(INTERMEDIATE ARTS AND INTERMEDIATE 
SCIENCE CONJOINTLY.) 
MATHEMATICS. 

First Class. 

Chevallier, J., Int. Arts (Exhibition).—Trinity Col- 

lege, Cambridge. 
*Stewart, D. A., Znt. Avts.—Queen’s College, 


Belfast. 
* Workman, W. P., Jnt. Sc. —Trinity College, Cam- 
A bridge. 
* Hamer, W. H., Znt. Sc.—Christ’s College, Cam- 
bridge. 
* Johnson, J. M., Int. Arts.—Private study. 


Second Class. 
; Jessop, C. M., Int. Arts. —University College. 
Seward, H., Znt. Sc.—Balliol College, Oxford. 
Dawe, T., Int. Sc.—Private study. 
Third Class. 
Barlow, C. W. C., Int. Arts,—University of Edin- 
burgh. 
(INTERMEDIATE SCIENCE AND PRELIMINARY 
M.B. CONJOINTLY.) 
INORGANIC CHEMISTRY. 
First Class. 
Jones, D. H., Int. Se. (Exhibition). —University 
College of Wales. 
*Carnecie, D, J., Prel, Sci.—EHpsom College. 
*Seward, H,, Int. Se.—Balliol College, Oxford. 
Third Class. 
} Hoffert, H. H., Int. Sc.—Royal School of Mines 


and Private study. 
Redfern, J. J., Prel. Sci.—Queen’s College, Belfast. 
Brown, A. E., Prel. Sci. —Private tuition and Univer- 
sity College. 
HaMay, W. P., Prel. Sci.—University College. 
Meanwell, C. W., Int. Sc.—Private study. 
Toone, Hlizabeth, F., Int. Sc.—Bedford College, 
London. 
Phillips, R. W., Int. Sc.—St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge. 
Crook, H. H., Prel. Sci.—Guy’s Hospital. 
EXPERIMENTAL PHYSICS. 
First Class, 
Hoffert, H. H,, Int. Sc. (Arnott Medal) Royal School 
of Mines and Private study. 
Second Class. 
Rigby, E. A., Int. Sc. —Stonyhurst and Owens 
Colleges. 
Norris, H. R., Int. Sc.—University College. 
Brown, A. E., Prel. Sci.—Private tuition and 
University College. 
Aitken, Edith, Int. Se.—Girton College, Cambridge. 
Dawe, T., Int. Sc.—Private study. 
Clark, J., Int. Sc.—University of Edinburgh and 
Private study. 
Carnegie, D. J., Prel. Sci Epsom College. 
Third Class. 
Redfern, J. J., Prel. Sci.—Queen’s College, Belfast. 
Adie, R. H., Int. Sc.—London International College. 
Toone, Elizabeth F., Int. Sc.—Bedford College, 
London. 
Macevoy, H. J., Prel. Sci.—St. Joseph’s College, 
Clapham. 
Seward, H., Int. Se.—Balliol College, Oxford. 
Pole, Cecilia M., Int. Sc.—Bedford College, London. 
Marfleet, A. W., Int. Sc.—Royal College of Science, 
Dublin, and Hartley Institution, 
BOTANY. 
First Class. 
Oliver, F. W., Int. Se. (Exhibition).—University 
College. 
*Fox, W. H., Int. Se.—University College. 
Aitken, Edith, Int. Sc.—Girton College, Cambridge. 
Second Class. 
Evans, Isabel C., Prel. Sci.—Mason College, Bir- 
mingham. 
Basu, J. C., Prel. Sci.—Christ’s College, Cambridge. 
Brown, A. E., Prel, Sci.—Private tuition and Uni- 
yersity College. 
Elliot, W. H: W., Prel. Sci.—Guy’s Hospital, 
Third Class. 
Crouch, C. P., Prel. Sci.—St. Bartholomew's Hos- 


pital. 

Wray, R. S., Prel. Sci.—Yorkshire and Elmfield 
Colleges. 

Carnegie, D, J., Prel. Sci— Epsom College, 


ZOOLOGY. 
First Class. 
Dean, H. P., Prel. Sci.— University College. 
Second Class. 
Fox, W. H., Int. Sc.—University College. 
May, W. P., Prel. Sci.—University College. 
Marshall, C. F., Prel. Sci.—Owens College. 
Third Class. 
Rigby, E. A., Int. Sc.—Stonyhurst and Owens Col- 
leges. 
Thompson, J. E., Prel. Sci.—Owens College. 
Haring, N. C., Prel. Sci.—Owens College. 
1 Disqualified by age for the Exhibition. 
2 Disqualitied by age for the Exhibition. 
* Obtained the number of Marks qualifying for the 
Exhibition. 
N.B.—The bracket denotes equality of merif, 
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Cuinese SurErstirions.—Much curious informa- 
tion on this subject is conveyed in the Report of the 
Health of Wenchow, for the six months ending 
September 30, 1881, compiled by Dr. J. Macgowan. 
The author has gathered together a miscellaneous 
collection of memoranda concerning many of the 
superstitions prevalent in the Celestial Empire, He 
deals with ‘ epidemic frenzies ”’—the popular crazes 
which sometimes affect whole communities and of 
which the most noted Western example is the witch 


mania which devastated Europe in the 16th and 
17th centuries. Such epidemics are very common 
in China, the most conspicuous recent instance 
being the terror created in 1876 by the supposed 
supernatural clipping of quwewes. It appears that 
sorcerers are in the habit of scattering charmed bits 
of paper representing men, which are the means of 
disseminating evil spirits throughout the com- 
munity. When one of these enters a house he pro- 
ceeds to cut off a piece of the quewes of the inmates, 
and the sorcerer, on obtaining possession of this, 
can evoke at will the soul of its owner, which he 
is able thereafter to use as a servile demon, while 
the man dies through the loss of his spirit. The 
only cure is for the sufferer to cut off an inch or 
two more of the remainder of his hair and keep it 
for eighty days soaking in a cesspool, thus severing 
the mysterious connection between his head and 
the portion of hair in possession of the sorcerer. 
But for prevention, reliance is placed on amulets and 
charms. In 1876 the Governor of Kiangsu issued 
a proclamation, embodying a charm of his own in- 
vention, to be posted over the doors of dwellings or 
to be worn asan amulet. He further recommended an 
anathema attributed to Tao-Tsze, the founder of Tao- 
ism, which wasto bechanted while copying it onyellow 
paper with the blood of a cock mixed in vermilion, the 
paper being thereupon burned and the ashes swal- 
lowed. Dr. Macgowan states that there was scarcely 
a house-door that was not protected by a charm, 
and scarcely an individual who did not wear an 
amulet on cap or sleeve; but it subsequently ap- 
peared that the panic was the work of secret revo- 
lutionary societies, whose emissaries found little 
difficulty in creating a disturbance by clipping off 
a few queues from the unwary in each large city, and 
by loudly announcing in places of public resort that 
they had been treated in the same way. 

An important scheme (the Manchester Guardian 
gays) for obtaining in a more effectual manner 
than ‘hitherto a complete record of published 
scientific work is to be brought before the British 
Association this year by Professor Sollas, of Uni- 
versity College, Bristol, It requires first that each 
nation furnish a record of its own work and of that 
only, and “second, that each nation receive the 
records of every other nation in exchange for its 
own, For the working out of this scheme national 
committees, on the one hand, for the preparation of 
the national records, and on the other an inter- 
national congress for the interchange of ideas be- 
tween the members of committees, will be required, 
Professor Sollas’s scheme will receive large support 
from scientific men, as they think it contains the 
germ of a great international scientific association. 

University or Lonpon.—Among the Exchequer 
receipts in the year ending March 31 was £8,909 
as “fees of candidates.’ 


Our Culenderr, 


SUNDAY, Aveust 27, 


LONDON. 

Rev. J. J. Wriaut, of Belfast, at Little Portland-stroet 
Chapel, 11.15 a.m. and 7 p.m. 

Annual Meeting of the Southern Unitarian Arsociation at 
Newport, Isle of Wight. Services at 11 am. and 
6.30 P.M. 

*,* Notices of Sunday Services are inserted in this 

Calendar at 6d. a lino, and of other Meetings and Service 

gratis, provided a detailed Advertisement appears. 


—_—_—. 


SELECTED BOOKS. 
Baedae Historia Hcclesiastica, ed. A, Holder, 4m, 50. 
Great Artists : Correggio, by M. C. Heaton, 2/6 
Jenkinson’s (T. B.) Amazulu:; the Zulu, their Past 

History, Manners, &c., 6/ 

Kiibn (R.) ; Der Octavius d. Minucius Felix, 1m, 60. 
Maclagan’s (R. C.) Scottish Myths, 7/6 
Michaelis’s (A.) Ancient Marbles in Great Britain, 42/ 


Mr. Water Mawer, Sunday School Association Office, 
37, Norfolk-street, Strand, W.C., will supply any of the 
above-named new books and new editions, at the prices 
named, carriage free, on receipt of Post-office Order, pay- 
able at the East Strand Post-oflice, 
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(DEATH. 


DOWSON—On the 20th inst,, at Geldeston, Edward 
Utting Dowson, aged 86. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


OMESTIC MISSION TO THE POOR 
OF BELFAST, 
WANTED, at November 1, a MINISTER qualified to 
undertake the duties of Missionary to the above Insti- 
tution, 


Salary £120 per annum and a free residence. 
cant must be a married man and a tétal abstainer. 


Apply, stating age and enclosing testimonials, to Mis 
C. Bruce, Hon. Sec., The Farm, Beifast. 


Appii- 


ANTED, in September, a RESIDENT 
GOVERNESS for a Girls’ Boarding School. 
Requirements, thorough English and Music.— Apply, by 
letter, S., 7, St. Ann’s-square, Manchester, 
A LADY wishes to meet with an engagement 
dé as COMPANION toa Lady. She would assist in 


the education of Children or in Household Management. 
—Miss Crowther, 28, Alexandra-road, Southport. 


ANTED, in September, a good HEAD 

NURSE or Lady Help, experienced with young 

children. —Apply to Mrs. Chas. M. Holland, Bryn-y- 
Grog, near Wrexham, 


ECU ee by an experienced Gentle- 

woman, a post of responsibility—care of orphans, 
management of household for invalids, or widower, or 
would chaperone or travel with young ladies; good 
music, and high class references.—Address, &. Y, Z,, 58, 
Shrewsbury-road, Oxton, Birkenhead, 


ESTABLISHED 185], 
IRKBECK BANK.—Current Accounts 


opened according to the usual practice of other 
Bankers, and Interest allowed on the minimum monthly 
balances when not drawn below £25. No commission 
charged for keeping Accounts. 


The Bank also receives money on Deposit at Three per 
cent. Interest, repayable on demand. 


The Bank undertakes, for its Customers, free of charge, 
the eustody of Deeds, Writings, and other Securities and 
Valuables ; the collection of Bills of Exchange, Dividends, 
and Coupons; and the purchase and sale of Stocks and 
Shares. 

Letters of Credit and Circular Notes issued. 


A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on application. 


FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager, 


Southampton-buildings, Chancery-lane. 


THE BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY § ANNUAL 
RECEIPTS EXCEED FOUR MILLIONS. 


| hee! TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR 

TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, with Immediate 
Possession, and no Rent to pay. Apply at the Office 
the BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 


r-yOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 
FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH, witb 
Immediate Possession, either for Building or Gardenizg 
purposes. Apply at the Office of the BIRKBECK FREE 
HOLD LAND SOCIETY. 


A Pamphlet, with uil particulars, on application. 


FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


Southampton- buildings, Chancery-lano, 


SEASONABLE DELICACY. 


BROWN & POLSON'S 
CORN FLOUR 


As Blanc-Mange, Custard, 
Baked Pudding, Se. 


WITH 


STEWED FRUIT 


OF ANY KIND. 
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THE INQUIRER. 


August 26, £892 


BRITISH AND FOREIGN UNITARIAN 
ASSOCIATION. 


Vy OBE OF UNITARIANS IN THE 

PAST AND THE FUTURE. The Sermon 
Preached at the Annual Meeting, May 31, in Unity 
Church, Islington, by the Rev. Dr. James Freeman 
©uarKe, Price One Penny. Fifty copies will be sent, 
carriage free, for 3s. ; one hundred for 5s. A large e‘li- 
tion having been printed with a view to the widest 
possible circulation. 


C{ERMONS, by Ropert CoLiyER: Cheap 


KJ Issis. Price Qs, 


OSITIVE ASPECTS OF UNITARIAN 
THOUGHT AND DOCTRINE, Cheap Edition, 1s. 


YFXEXTS AND MARGINS of the REVISED 
NEW TESTAMENT. By Dr, G. Vance Smiru, 1s, 


A Cheap Edition of this work is now issued, price 3d. 


Address, Miss C. Paitror, Bookroom, 37, Norfolk- 
street, Strand, London. 


Enlarged Edition, pp, 360, bound, Is., or 14 stamps. 
OM@GOPATHIC FAMILY INSTRUC- 


TOR. By Drs, Ricnarp and Wasurneton Epps, 
Describes fully and prescribes for general diseases. 


James Epps and Co., 48, Threadneedle-street, and 170, 
- Piccadilly. 


BOYS AND GIRLS. 
Principal, Mrs. CASE. 

Teachers for the Session 1882-83':—The Misses Case 
and Miss KE. F, Squire; J, G. Peass, B.A., Lond. (Classics 
and English) ; Joun Brive, M.A., Lond. (Mathematics) ; 
Mr, Arca. Batnantyye (History and Literature); Miss 
M. H. Merinaton (French); Mr. Joun Guppy (Chemistry) ; 
Mr. W. H. Fisk (Drawing); Miss C. Squirr, R.A.M. 
(Music); Mr. Winrersottom (Gymnastics); Miss Mary 
Birouw (Dancing). 

The NEXT TERM begins SEPTEMBER 20. 

Heath Brow, Hampstead, London, 


RENTWOOD, WORSLEY, near MAN- 
CHESTER. 
BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Principal... .. MRS, F. SHAWCROSS 
late of Brook House, Kuutsford. 
The AUTUMN TERM will begin on MONDAY, Sept. 


US ies BROW SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 


18. 
For prospectus, apply to the Principal. 
ASTLE HOWELL SCHOOL, 
LANCASTER. 


Conducted by Rev. D, DAVIS, B.A., assisted by Uni- 
versity Graduates, 

The THIRD TERM of the Year will begin on FRIDAY 
September 15. Vacancies, 


E IGH SCHOOL, STOKE GREEN, NEAR 

COVENTRY, established (1865) by the Rey. G., 
Heavisivg, B.A., of University and Manchester New Col- 
leges, London, promotes a Liberal Education ata mode- 
ate cost. 


OUTHPORT.—MISS LEWIN and MISS 
HARRIET LEWIN (late Miss Lawford and Miss 
Lewin) will RE-OPEN their SCHOOL for BOYS on 
THURSDAY, September 28. 
Bingfield, Albert-road, 


RIGHTON.—Miss HODGES (late Miss 
JANE SMITH and Miss HODGES) will re open 
her School for Little Boys, September 12. 
102, Lansdowne-place. 


OURNEMOUTH.—Mrs. HOOD will be 
pleased to receive a few GIRLS to board and 
educate. Special arrangements made for delicate girls 
during the winter months,—Address, care of the Key. 
AurreD Hoop, Bournemouth. 


OURNEMOUTH. WESTBOURNE 
TOWER, standing in private grounds, is specially 
arranged asa health resort‘ for those seeking rest ; with 
cheerful home life, lawn tennis, baths. Terms moderate, 
include medical attendance.—Dr. Norton. 


ONDON.—WEST-CENTRAL TEMPER- 
ANCE HOTEL, 97, 99, 101, Southampton-row, 
Russell-square.—Patronised and highly commended by 
the Rey. D.S. Govett, M.A., English Chaplain, Gibraltar; 
Rey. H. M. Holden, M.A., St. Bartholomew’s, Bradford, 
Yorkshire; Rey. Canon French, M.A., Killaloe, lreland, 
&e. Central, quiet, exceptionally clean, moderate in 
charges. Visitors’ Drawing Room. Breakfast or Tea, 
ls. 3d. Beds from 1s, 6d, Printed Tariff Card on 


application. 
FREDERIC SMITH, Proprietor. 


TAMFORD-STREET CHAPEL, 
LONDON. 


SCHOOL BUILDING AND CHAPEL ALTERATION 
FUND. 

To meet the wants of a densely crowded neiglibour- 
hood, a large school-room, capable of holding 500 children, 
is being built. The Chapel is also being altered and im- 
proved, so as to make it a better centre of usefulness iu 
the district. The congregation is almost entirely made 
up of people with small incomes, and they cannot raise 
more than £200. They can only rely, therefore, on the 
gencrosity of those who have the moral and religious 
elevation of the people at heart to help them to carry 
through the work. 

We find that the cost of building the School-room, of 
re-roofing, repairing, and improving the interior of the 
Chapel, and providing new heating, ventilating, and 
lighting apparatus for both, will be between £1,800 and 
£1900. Many liberal friends have already promised to 
assist, but nearly £800 is still wanted. 

Mr, S.S Tayner, 151, Brixton-road, S.W. (Treasurer 
of the British and Foreign Unitarian Association), will 
be glad to receive further subscriptions to the Fund. 
The Rev. W. Copezanp Bowir, 4, Wincott-street, Ken- 
nington-road, §.E., will furnish any information required, 

The following sums have been paid or promised :— 
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Akroyd, Mrs, 

Allen, P. (Manchester) ... 

Aspland, L. M., LL.D. ... 


see ose ee eee 


Bartram, R. ote oS “6 sae 
Booth, Mrs, (Swinton) ... ove toy 
Bowring, Mrs. ... ove eee ans 


Bridgett, Mrs. ond Ack) 
Bridgett, Miss... 
Brocke)bank, R. H. 
Bruce, Mrs. vee tee oo 
Carpenter, Dr. W. B., C.B., F.R.S, 
Case, Mrs...- eee apa 
Clarke, T. C. aye 
Cogan, Misses 
Courtauld, Mrs. J. M. ... nee 
Drummond, Rey. Dr. 
Eiloart, C.J. G. ... a8 
Every, J. (per Mr. Duplock) ... 63 
Gaskell, Rev. W., M.A, .. 
Glover, Walter .., 
Greaves, Mrs, can 
Green, C. ... 
Hall Mise yacdo on tee ee 
Hampson, Misses (Evesham) ... see 
Hawksley, Mrs. ... an Rae 
Henry, Miss (Caton) Px 
Heywood, James, F.R.S. 

Higginson, Alfred,,, a6 one 
Holt, Miss (Liverpool) ... 00 
Hopgood, James (Ist don.) on 


oe eee 


oe oy TE Cenardons)y mess Bete 
Hunter, Rev. T. ... ae nee 2005 
Janeway, W. yes nae a c 


oe 
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Jeffery, Henry ... 5 
Jourdan, Misses ... wee aes 
Keating, R. oun oes ap 
Lawrence, Edwin, LL.B. (Ist don.) ... 
A (2nd-don)... eee 
rJ.C., Bt, M.P. (ist don.) 
A Ss (2nd don.) 
Lawrence, Ald. W., M.P.... 
Le Breton, Miss ... ave 
Lister, Misses aa 
London, W. F. 
Lupton, Joseph 
Manfield, Mrs. M. P. 
Martineau, Rev. Dr. 
Martineau, Mrs. S. soe 
Martineau, Miss Mary 
Martineau, Miss Lucy r 
Martineau, Mrs. Py eee soe es 
Martineau, Mrs. R. aa 
Martineau, Miss L. BE. ... as 
Martineau, Hugb.,, 0 cer 
Martineau, P. M.,,, 
Moore, Henry... eee 
Nettlefold, Mrs. E J. ... 203 
Nettlefold, Frederick (Ist don.) 

"5 », (2nd don.) oe 
Odgers, Rey. W. J. ase 
Philips, R. N., M.P. cae oes 
Pratt, Hodgson ... 
Preston, Miss on “ti een ars 
Preston, S. W. 
Preston, J. T. ows 
Rathbone, W., M.P, ave ase 
Reid, Miss... nae od eA ae 
Schwann, F, §, tee 
Scott, Miss C, 
Scrivener, W, ove aon aue 
Shaen, W., M.A. ... 
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Sharpe, Mrs. W. ... ve one eee 
Sharpe, Miss M. ... ove aD ae i! 
Smith, Miss J. D,... ove bee Sipe 
Spears, Rev. R. ... ees see 

Spiller, W... ot oon ove . 
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Tate, Henry 
Tagart, E. J., Jun, aie 
Vertue, N. H. as ade 
Wade, I. M. ise 
Waterall, Mrs, (Croydon) 
Waterall, Miss i ke. 
Waterall, Miss H.,, oe ck 
Wellings, J. 24 

Westley, W. “iF 
Wilson, Mrs, A. ... oe 
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A Workman a8 ae ove eis 
A Friend (per Mr. Duplock) ... 


HE LATE REY. W. A. POPE. 


(See letter in Correspondence Departmen’). 


Winterbottom, A. (Manchester)... eae 5 0°0'7"9 
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This Hall of Residence for Students of University 
College, London, will be re-opened in October, Professors 
of the College will give advice and aid to Students in 
the Hall. 

For rent of rooms, apply to the Principal, Professor 
evry Morury, or to Mr, Harry Brown, University 
College, Gower-street, W.C. 
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The SESSION will open in the several departments on 
MONDAY, OCTOBER 2, and following days. Fall 
particulars as to courses of instruction, fees, entrance 
exhibitions, &c., wil be found in the prosp2ctuses which’ 
will be forwarded from the Cullege on application. 


J, HOLME NICHOLSON, Registrar. 
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AUTHORITY. 


A LITTLE time ago a person of the orthodox 
persuasion asked the writer what he thought 
to be the meaning of a certain passage in one 
of the Epistles. The writer gave what he 
thought to be the sense of the passage. 
“But that is the orthodox meaning,” said 
the questioner. “Very well,” was the reply, 
‘*so be it ; that seems to have been PAUL'S 
meaning, and that is what we have to do 
with, I suppose, at present.” ‘ But why do 
you reject the doctrine, then, seeing that it 
is here clearly stated ?” was asked in evident 
surprise. ‘‘ Because I believe the good man 
was under a mistake,” was the answer. 
“ Ah! you self-willed, angular-minded Unit- 
arians, you know not how to submit to 
authority in anything,” he said, in evident 
mental excitement. Without continuing 
the conversation, the writer replied that no 
one knew how to submit to real authority 
so well as they who were guided by reason 
and conscience, for none understand the bene- 
fits of a true standard so well. 

What is Authority? Real authority de- 
cides questions and determines the convic- 
tions and the conduct of the individual. It 
is what is final to him in reaching a decision, 
and to which all other influences whatever 
have to yield as less and inferior. And 
wherever this may be there is the principle 
of a man, the principle on which he bottoms 
all his convictions. 

In Christendom there are four standards 
set up as authoritative, the advocates of each 
asserting their respective one as the only and 
final authority. 

1. The Roman Catholics assert that the 
Church is the final Authority in Religion. 
On page 90 of Essays on Religion and Lite- 
rature, edited by Cardinal MANNING, it 
is said that “the Church we must never for- 
get is an infallible guide, not in faith only, 


sition of which right or wrong is a predicate 
is under her jurisdiction.” 

2. The Protestants dissenting from this 
Church ‘assert that the Bible is the Word of 
Gop, that it is the infallible authority to 
which all conviction should yield, and before 
which all consciences should bow, 

3. As we can prove the Bible not to be 
infallible, say others, we cannot accept it as 
a whole, and constitute it our final authority ; 
CuRIST must be your Master, you must yield 
reason and conscience into his keeping, and 
let him absolutely rule your convictions and 
conduct. And this is tempting to men who 
admire the divine beauty of his character, the 
elevation and grandeur of his life; who 
thrill to the spirit he has poured into the 
world as the telegraph wire thrills to the 
electricity sent through it. Here is one to 
whom reverence can bend in humblest atti- 
tude of discipleship, and own him highest 
teacher of the world’s great instructors. But, 
while giving him affection, reverence, and 
gratitude, we cannot accept even him as 
final authority in matters of conscience. We 
are disciples of the spirit, not mental slaves, 
Perfect moral purity and transcendent reli- 
gious genius give neither the mental omni- 
science nor the absolute spiritual perfection 
which infallibility implies; and we know 
that in one or two of his judgments he was 
mistaken. 

4, The Christian Theists—those who are 
in spiritual discipleship to JEsSuS—assert 
that nothing external to man can be a final 
authority ; they therefore assert that con- 
science must be the standard,up to which they 
must act, and to which they must conform, 
whatever or whoever is opposed. Of course 
each of the parties here referred to claims to 
hold to conscience, but the real point at 
issue is, which shall be supreme, and which, 
if they happen to disagree, shall yield to the 
others? The answer to that question de. 
cides in and under what category a man shall 
be classed. We assert, without fear of suc- 
cessful confutation, that conscience is the 
highest authority to a man; that it is his 
duty in all circumstances to yield to its obe- 
dience, and that it never can be his duty to 
disobey it, or to obey any outward authority 
opposed to it. When it speaks a man ought 
to be deaf to every other voice ; and if the 
need arises of vindicating it, he is bound to 
be rebellious to every command, come from 
what external source it may. Moreover, 
conscience is free, or it ceases to act: from 
its very nature it is an inward power, and 
it cannot be rightly dictated to from without. 
Conduct dictated from without is no expres- 
sion of the inward life, for that can only be 
by the outflow of its own energies, Personal 
and individual conviction is the only true 
and final authority to a man; for in assert~ 
ing personal conscience he is but practically 
acknowledging his responsibility, 

It may be asked, what is it that gives to 
conscience a dignity that is not shared by 


but im morals also ; and every single propo-| the thought of interest, however pressing, or 


expediency, however plausible? The answer 
is, that interest belongs to the temporal world, 
or to the occasional circumstances, while 
conscience belongs to the permanent—the 
eternal—-and it will remain in a pure or a 
perverted state when the temporary and ex- 
pedient have passed away. In present im- 
portance, and in enduring interest, conscience 
surpasses ought of circumstance that time 
can lend a passing influence to. Of course, 
by conscience we mean not personal egot- 
ism, the whim of fancy, or the caprice of ap- 
petite in the individual, but personal fidelity 
to what is highest in the man’s nature, which 
would suppress whim and banish caprice, if 
always obeyed. For conscience is the centre 
and core of man’s being, the faculty which 
hears the divine voice declaring, “Thou 
ought,” and that translates it into the hu- 
man decision, “I will!” He who obeys 
conscience obeys Gop, as it is that part of 
our nature which is in close moral contact 
with the Holy Spirit—it is the organ through 
which that Spirit pours itself into his heart, 
and by which it pervades his whole being. 

We will go so far as to say that conscience 
is always right. It may not always fix itself 
on right objects according to the absolute 
tight as existing in the mind of Gop; but 
as it is faithfulness to what is highest in the 
soul it is a pledge that if it even reach to 
anything higher it will be faithful to that, 
too, and so it is approved by Him who ac- 
cepts the meaning of the soul, the intentions 
of the will. Thus all opinions are equally 
innocent that are held with equal sincerity. 

So have we an authority—not, infallible, 
but vital and even progressive, by which we 
can be assured of fidelity to whatever is 
truest and most divine to us at any given 
stage of development, and which will lead 
us on and upward from good to better 
through never ceasing progress. That 
which rules the conscience commands the 
conduct and shapes the life ; our conclusion 
is, therefore, that as the responsibility to- 
wards Gop rests with the individual the 
personal conscience in all moral and religious 
matters is the true final authority to the 
individual. In science, fact is the rightful 
authority ; in government power ; in religion 
authority is but another word for coercion. 
In science and government authority is legi- 
timate, in religion it is but usurpation. The 
test of institutions is their utility; the 
criterion of a principle is its truth ; the proof 
that a man is really religious is that he is 
reverent, pure and pious ; that he loves Gop, 
and serves Him by doing good to his fellow 
man. Goodness and piety are the final au- 
thorities in religion. 


MISS COBBE’S “ PEAK IN DARIEN.” 


THE vivacity, the flugacy, and the lofty pur- 
pose of the essays of Miss CoBBE are too 
familiar to the readers of the Inquirer to 
need any praises of ours. These charac- 
teristics all appear in their full measure in 
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her latest volume.* Miss CoppE has also 
linked her name indissolubly with two or 
three great subjects; and it is these that 
occupy her mind again in the essays which 
she has now collected. 

The volume opens with the article entitled 
“Magnanimous Atheism,” which will be 
within the memory of the readers of the 
Theological Review. The main contention of 
this paper is that while the modern Atheist 
or Agnostic often presents the very loftiest 
type of disinterested morality, Atheism and 
Agnosticism are per se unfavourable to the 
development of such character. The man 
of to-day who has cast off the Theistic faith 
and the hope of Immortality still has the 
roots of his character in Christian soil, and 
his soul was set towards purity and unselfish- 
ness before the reconstruction of his philo- 
sophical creed. He learnt to love goodness 
from those who believed both in its eternity 
and in its actual ideal perfection in an exist- 
ing Being. The forces that are to teach that 
same sacred love to generations reared 
without the idea of GoD or of the imperish- 
able energy of goodness will be indefinitely 
weakened, and are less likely to prevail in 
the struggle with the lower tendencies of the 
patural man. We think this contention ab- 
solutely sound. It is not advanced as an 
argument for the truth of the heliefs in Gop 
and the future life. It has in it no tinge of 
bigotry towards the apostles of the godless 
creed. No writer ever more lavishly con- 
fessed the exalted moral sense exhibited by 
many of these new Evangelists, But Miss 
Cope holds that in the long run purity, 
unselfishness, and truthfulness will suffer, if 
their gospel wins acceptance. 

If itis replied that the belief of what is 
true must by its very nature be most pro- 
motive of goodness, we rejoin that we en- 
tirely concur in that faith. But that faith 
rests on the faith in Gop. If there be no 
GoD we see no reason whatever to suppose 
that the knowledge of the truth may not— 
as was fabled in the old Hebrew story—be 
in its very nature provocative of sin. It is 
because we believe in a God, in whose eyes 
goodness is more precious than all else, that 
we believe that knowledge of the truth and 
growth of goodness must go together ; or, if 
you will, it is by seeing that truth and good- 
ness are for ever wedded that we are fortified 
in our belief in the utter goodness of Gop. 

Turning to the third essay, entitled “ Pes- 
simism and one of its Professors,” wefear Miss 
CopBE runs some risk of being charged with 
that discredited method of controversy which 
consists in holding up to reprobation the 
moral character of your intellectual oppo- 
nent. Yet it is difficult to see how this 
charge is to be avoided. No one will deny 
that each man’s outlook on the universe is 
coloured at least as much by his own temper 
as by the actual tints of the heavens and the 
earth. He whose nature is sunny, in whose 
heart love springs up inextinguishable, whose 
soul is always touched to gratitude by each 
happy experience that comes to him, is 
hardly likely to settle down to the creed 
that the world is a dismal swamp and the 
skies are heavy with thick darkness, and 
man is a wretch who had been better never 
born. But he who is arrogant, vain, morose, 
cowardly, sensual, and selfish is pretty sure, 
if he falls to philosophising, to conclude that 
the world is desperately out of joint. We 
hope that not many mothers have had to 
write to their sons: “Your ill-humour, your 
complaints of things inevitable, your sullen 


* The Peak in Darien Mpith some other Inquiries 
Touching Concerns of the Soul and the Body. By 
Frances Power Cobbe. London: Williams and Nor- 
gate. 1882, 
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looks, the extraordinary opinions you utter 
like oracles which none may presume to con- 
tradict, all this depresses me. Your eternal 
quibbles, your laments over the stupid world, 
and human misery, give me bad nights and 
unpleasant dreams.” Yet so wrote the 
mother of ARTHUR SCHOPENHAUER to her 
son while he was still at college. With 
Miss CoBBE we shall trace in the character 
which an amiable mother was thus con- 
strained to recognise in the lad the seeds of 
the gloomy and godless wisdom of the man. 

One of the most interesting essays in this 
volume deals with the fitness of women for 
the ministry of religion. Women are already 
beyond all question—as the Comtists teach 
us—the chief ministers of religion. But 
Miss CoBBE discusses the propriety of their 
admission to the pulpit and the ministry. 


We believe, with her, that there are women 
whom it is a dead loss to the religiousness 
of mankind to exclude from the functions of 
the preacher and the pastor. But our chief 
profit in the perusal of the article has been 
in the large and beautiful ideal of the minis- 
try of religion which it sets before us. 

Two other short papers deal with religious 
topics. “The House on the Shore of Eter- 
nity” is an allegory, essentially beautiful 
and true, if, perhaps, a little strained. ‘The 
Peak in Darien : the Riddle of Death,” will to 
many be the most interesting member of the 
volume. From the height of Darien at the 
southern extremity of the narrow strip of 
land which unites two of the greatest con- 
tinents and divides the two vastest oceans 
of the earth, the spectator, making a mo- 
ment’s pause, beholds behind him the troubled 
seas on which rides the commerce of the 
world, and scans in front of him the 
peaceful waters which stretch beyond the 
setting sun, and have gained the fair name 
“ Pacific.” -Miss CopBE marshals many in- 
stances in which, in the very moment of dis- 
solution, the soul has seemed, while still 
linked to the body which was its tabernacle 
in past days, already to discern the presences 
which people the spirit world. Some of these 
stories are very touching, and full of a lofty 
suggestiveness. We should be inclined to 
associate them with another group of inci- 
dents, very many of which are authenticated 
beyond all cavil. We mean those in which 
distant friends have apprehended the pre- 
sence of the loved at the very instant at 
which it has afterwards transpired that these 
crossed the river which divides two worlds. 
Both classes of stories seem to us to indicate 
a triumph of the spiritual powers over 
physical conditions at the moment of death, 
which points irresistibly to the conclusion 
that even then soul is taking up its heritage 
in the realm where flesh no more constrains 
and space no more confines. 

The remaining essays deal with ‘ Hygeio- 
latry,” with “ Zoophily,” and with “ Sacri- 
ficial Medicine.” The last is an unsparing 
exposure of the pompous folly of medical 
“science” in the past, leading up to the 
suggestion that even now much which passes 
withg@the “faculty” and their clientéle tor 
science rests on no broader foundation of 
observation and reasoning than the hideous 
animal “ Arcana,” and quintessences to which 
our ancestors in all good faith submitted. 

In the paper headed “ Hygeiolatry” Miss 
Conse lays a very heavy indictment against 
modern society, no less than this, that in the 
eagerness of the pursuit of health the pursuit 
of the higher good has been relaxed ; that 
vhereas in more chivalric and more Christian 
times the sacrifice of health and strength for 
the good of others was esteemed a virtue, 
the teaching now is that health is to be 
nursed at all costs, that “the interests of 
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health are so supreme that they themselves 
constitute the highest law and render any 
practice conducive to them ipso facto lawful.” 
There can, we fear, be no. question that 
there is much truth in this condemnation. 
It is most manifest in the province of legis- 
lation, and the strange abnegation of their 
functions which leads legislators, municipal 
and imperial, to accept the dictation of 
medical men at the cost of all constitutional 
principle, and some of the highest laws of 
humanity. But Miss Copper has not pointed 
out how, side by side with this postpone- - 
ment of the spiritual to the physical law, we 
have, strangely enough, a practical contempt 
of physical law of the widest sweep and the 
most alarming prevalence. The social con- 
sciousness of our time regards “overwork” 
as a venial sin in others and as a virtue 
in oneself. At the very moment when it is 
insisted that the “laws of health” shall be 
taught in schools, those laws are violated 
wholesale in the most reckless manner under 
the direct instigation of parliament and 
government. The pressure on managers and 
teachers to “push on” lads and tender little 
girls is so tremendous that many a little life 
is sacrificed to the new insanity, and thou- 
sands of delicate bodies are impressed with 
disease which must descend to the third and 
fourth generations. At the same time, pro- 
fessional men are breaking down, score after 
score, under the stress of their unnatural 
labours, and clever ambitious girls are goaded 
on to destroy the health Gop gave them 
with the excitement and anxiety of multi- 
plied examinations. We are all wrong in 
our ethics of health. But it is not on one 
side only that we err. We want the radder 
of a principle in this matter. And that 
principle must be the recognition of the 
body as an instrument entrusted to us by 
Gop for the highest purposes. On the one 
hand we sin if we are content with oiling the 
instrument and polishing it and bringing it 
to the highest pitch of beauty without ever 
applying it to the sacred toil there is in hand. 
On the other hand, we sin if we apply it to 
purposes for which our particular instrument 
clearly was never meant, if we overstrain 
it, and let it get broken by improper uses. 
GoD indicates to each man and woman 
pretty clearly what duties the body ought to 
undertake. He or she who transgresses Gop’s 
command by defect, by excess, or by per- 
version, sins against the solemn trust of life. 
No one could preach this gospel—the real 
need of our times—with more chastising 
power against the wilful transgressor or 
more eloquent persuasiveness for the hesitant 
and tempted than Miss CopBr. Will she 
do it? Whether or no, we thank her heartily 


for this charming and most suggestive 
volume. R A. A 


PHASES OF THE FAITH, 

While making a brief stay lately in an im- 
portant county town curiosity led me to pay a 
visit to four different places of worship, and it 
has occurred to me that a brief account of what 
Isaw and heard might interest readers of the 
Inquirer. My first visit was to a Congrega- 
tional church—a handsome building with a 
large congregation, a good organ, an efficient 
choir, and an impressive style of service. The 
whole thing was got up well, and the congrega- 
tion consisted largely of the middle and profes- 
sional classes. Hverything indicated prosperity, 
and the number of young people present pro- 
mised well for the future. But what drew my 
attention most was the sermon. The text was 
Phil. ii. 5, “ Let this mind be in you which was 
also in Christ Jesus.” I was not prepared for 
such a sermon, and I have seldom listened to 
one with which I was more generally in accord. 
It was almost entirely in harmony with Unit- 
arian thought. We were told atthe outset that 
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‘ Christ is Christianity,’ which implies that 
Christianity is not any system of doctrine em- 
bodied in creeds, articles and confessions of 
faith. Christ, his life, teaching and character ; 
that is Christianity. From this point the 
preacher—an able and earnest man of middle 
age—proceeded to discourse on the mind of 
Christ, and the sermon was no legs remarkable 
for what it stated than for what itignored. He 
spoke of the mind of Christ as characterised :— 
Ist, by one dominant purpose—hig devotion to 
the will of his Heavenly Father; 2nd, by his 
moral courage in bravely facing danger, perse- 
cution and death in fulfilment of his great work; 
drd,.by his spiritual insight, and it was ex- 
lained that Christ’s spiritual insight resulted 
rom his obedience to the will of God. Certain 
passages from the Gospels were quoted in 
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his hand he came to the front before the people 
and announced his text, Matt. xxii, 16: « Master, 
we know that thou art true, and teachest the 
way of God in truth, neither carest thou for any 
man; for thou regardest not the person of men.” 
From these words he deduced the extraordinary 
doctrine that Jesus had no human respect ! and 
proceeded to denounce human respect as the 
main source of the sin and wickedness in the 
world. It was through human respect we were 
told that sin came into the world at first, for 
that was the cause of Adam’s fall. He had too 
much respect for Hye, and go yielded to her 
temptation to eat the “ apple.” Other illus- 
trations were given from the Bible, every- 
one being taken in the most strictly literal 
fashion. Thus it was human respect which 


ilustration of this point; 4th, an inward har- 
mony which blended all the elements of his 
nature in perfect accord and gave him perfect 
calmness and self possession at all times. While 
dwelling on this point the preacher forgot what 
is narrated about Christ’s visit to the garden of 
Gethsemane, when his “soul was exceeding 
sorrowful, even unto death, and being in an 
agony he prayed more earnestly, and his sweat 
was as it were great drops of blood falling down 
to the ground.” That was not a moment of 
calm. ‘There are other indications to the same 
effect in the Gospel narratives. The fifth and 
last characteristic of the mind of Christ was 
his love, and in eloquent language the preacher 
pointed out how this sentiment filled the mind 
ef Christ and inspired his whole being. After 
this enumeration we were told distinctly that to 
have the mind of Christ as its leading features 
even thus indicated, that was salvation, and the 
preacher powerfully insisted that this was pre- 
cisely the salvation which the world needed. 
To be like-minded with Christ, this was the one 
thing needful for subduing all evil and realising 
all possible good; and each one might in some 
measure have that mind by aiming to live with 
Christ and cherishing his lofty ideal of duty. 


Such was the sermon. It omitted all re- 
ference to the Trinity, the Godhead of Christ, 
man’s total depravity, andthe Atonement. The 
whole Calvinistic scheme of salvation was con- 
spicuous by its absence. It was the way of 
salvation without orthodoxy. With very slight 
alteration in the form of expression more than 
in the thought, it might have been preached 
with acceptance in any Unitarian chapel. I 
regard all this ag very significant. Itis one of 
the indications, which are multiplying daily, how 
completely the old narrow orthodoxy is passing 
away, and how it is being superseded. by a 
broader, purer, and more rational form of 
Christian faith. We are reminded how dif- 
ferent these times are from those of a genera- 
tion or two ago, when no sermon was thought 
worth listening to unless it was well seasoned 
with the doctrines of the Fall of Man, the 
Atonement, Supernatural Grace, and Eternal 
Punishment. Now these doctrines are falling 
into the background. In their once popular 
forms we hear less and less of them. THven the 
personal Deity of Christ is dwelt on less than 
his true humanity and the graces of character 
by which that humanity was adorned. The 
change is towards a rational Christianity—a 
Christianity more in accord with the higher 
thought and better knowledge of our time. 
When { looked round on the large assembly in 
the Congregational Church, and thought that 
the preaching they were accustomed to hear 
was that of which I have endeavoured to give 
an outline above, I rejoiced, and I accepted 
heartily the leading thought of the preacher— 
that to have the mind of Christ is the true 
salvation. 


Lhave dwelt so long on the foregoing that 
I must be briefer with my other notices. My 
next visit was toa Roman Catholic Chapel. The 
situation of this chapel is not good, and neither 
the exterior nor the interior is attractive. Indeed, 
the Roman Catholics are about to build another 
in a more open and prominent situation. How- 
ever, there was a numerous congregation, and 


led Aaron to make the golden calf in 
the desert. He paid too much regard to 
the solicitations of the Israelites. He had 
respect to their demand, and so he and they 
were led into idolatry. Hxamples from the New 
Testament and from Christian history were 
added. One great defect of the sermon way 
this—that no attempt was made to distinguish 
between a just respect for our fellow men and a 


timid unworthy deference—between a becoming 
respect for others and a yielding to them which 
is altogether mischievous and wrong. The dis- 
tinction was not once drawn—the line between 
the two never hinted at. We were to “ trample 
human respect under our feet, as Jesus did, who 
cared forno man.” The Catholic Church, we 
were told, had never yielded to human respect. 
It never had made any concession, and never 
would, to gain any consideration from the 
world. Coming down to present times, he said 
it was human respect which kept many from 


joining the Catholic Church who were in secret 


sympathy with it. They were afraid of what 
their friends and relatives would say. On this 
point the preacher waxed vehement, and de- 
nounced all such timidity in unsparing terms. 
Some Catholics also had too much human re- 
spect, and this kept them from coming to con- 
fession as often as they ought to, because they 
would be exposed to the criticism and sneers of 
others. And so he went on for nearly three 
quarters of an hour, incessantly repeating the 
main points of his argument. Some things 
that he said were enough to shock any rational 
mind, and I came away with the conviction 
strengthened that the foundation on which the 
Catholic Church really rests is the abject, un- 
questioning credulity of the laity. 

I next visited a Baptist chapel. There I saw 
a congregation not so numerous as the others, 
but still considerable. The musical part of the 
service was not equal to that in the Congrega- 
tional church. The Revised Version was used 
for the lesson from the New Testament. The 
text was Matt. iv. 3, 4—the temptation to 
change stones into bread. It was not above 
the average of pulpit efforts. The preacher 
set out with saying that as to the mode or 
manner of the temptation, how it took place 
he could say nothing, for the sufficient reason 
that he knew nothing. On those points his 
hearers knew as much as he did, and they had 
the same narrative to study that he had; but 
this at least appeared clear to him, that it was 
as man Christ met the tempter, resisted the 
temptation, and fought man’s battle. He did 
not bring his divine powers to his aid at all, but 
as man fought the battle with sin and gained 
the victory over it. I was quite struck with the 
prominence he gave to the humanity of Christ 
throughout the sermon. ‘The Godhead of Jesus 
was kept completely in the background. We 
were told that by resisting the tempter Jesus 
did no more than we might do. He shared our 
nature and was tempted in all points ag we are, 
and the victory gained by him is the same vic- 
tory which is possible to us. It was needful 
that he should be tempted, and that he should 
overcome temptation, in order to become a true 
saviour and a true example tous. It is obvious 
what the practical application of all this would 
be, and the preacher dwelt upon it in the con- 
cluding part of his discourse. It seemed to me, 
however, that he missed one important lesson 


the devoutness of the worshippers admitted of 
no question. The music was good and the 


which the text conveyed—that man cannot live 
by bread alone—he cannot realise the full life of 


congregation joined heartily in the singing. An|man by ministering only to the wants of the 
extempore discourse was delivered by a priest body—the lower nature. He needs more than 
whose{bold confident tone of address was his| this; he needs intellectual food for the mind and 
chief merit as a preacher. With a little book in spiritual food for the soul; and only by supply- 
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ing ail these varied wants of his nature can the 
full life of man be attained. 


My last visit was paid to the Established 
Church. Ona Sunday evening I found myself 
im a large and handsome church—a modern 
building. Here I met the largest congregation 
of all—the church was filled from end to end. 
There did not appear to bea seat unoccupied. 
The service was far advanced when I entered ; 
however, I was in time for the sermon, and 
more besides. The preacher way a youngish 
man, with plenty of selt-confidence. “He read 
easily from his MS., if genuine manuscript it 
was. His text was Rev. iii. 20, “Behold, I 
stand at the door and knock,” &c. Here there 
was a stronger flavour of orthodoxy than at the 
Congregationalist or Baptist chapel. The doc- 
trines of the Church creed were kept more in 
view. -The divinity of Christ wag taught or 
implied throughout. . Christ or God—the two 
terms seemed to be interchangeable—knocked 
at the door of our hearts by the ministry of 
the Church, by the order of his natural pro- 
vidence, by the blessings that Providence brought 
to us, by the trials and sorrows of life, es- 
pecially by sickness and bereavement, and by 
the pleadings of the Holy Spirit—by these 
and such as these God, Christ, the Holy Spirit 
knock at the door of our hearts. Of ourselves 
we could not open the door, but grace and help 
would be given us if we sought it. Quy im- 
penitence, our hardness of heart, our deafnesg 
to the calls of God were dwelt upon at some 
length; and then the preacher brought his dis- 
course to a close, resérving the latter part of the 
text for consideration on a future occasion. 
There was nothing new in this discourge. It 
went over the old ground, and there wag no 
freshness in presenting the various points con- 
sidered. On the whole, I heard more liberal 
thought in the two dissenting chapels than in 
the Episcopal churches. I heard nothing to 
shock me, except in the Roman Catholic chapel. 
My conclusion is that liberal thought is making 
way chiefly among the Dissenters, and that it is 
in the Catholic Church only that the old supers 
stitions unflinchingly maintain their ground, 
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ScarnonoveH.—An interesting wedding took 
place at the Unitarian Church on Tuesday morn- 
ing last, the Rey. Dendy Agate, B.A,, of Gorton, 
Manchester, formerly the minister at Scarborough, 
being the bridegroom, and Miss Clara T. Wurtz- 
burg, daughter of Edward Wurtzburg, Esq., of 
Scarborough, the bride, The church was beauti- 
fully decorated for the occasion, the Communion 
table being covered with white flowers, maiden-hair 
ferns and palms, tastefully arranged. Other plants 
were placed on the altar steps, and flowers were 
distributed in various portions of the building, 
notably on the pulpit, the effect of the whole 
harmonising with the already beautiful interior 
decorations. The service commenced at eleven, 
but long before that hour a numerous congregation 
had assembled, and at the commencement of the cere- 
mony the building wag crowded to excess, On the 
arrival of the bridal party an extremely pretty 
and melodious march, composed expressly for this 
marriage service by Mr. Palin Saxby, organist of 
Christ Church, was played by him. Tho first 
part of the service having been conducted by the 
Rev. F, H. Jones, B.A., of Oldham, the choir sang 
the 67th Psalm, and after a short prayer by the 
minister, the wedding Anthem, “O God, Thou art 
worthy to be praised.” This work, on the whole, 
was exceedingly well rendered, the power and fine 
quality of the voices in the choir telling with great 
effect, After the Anthem a simple but eloquent 
address was given by the minister to the bride and 
bridegroom, and following a prayer the “ Lord’s 
Prayer” was chanted by the choir unaccompanied. 
The Benediction closed this part of the service, 
and whilst the bridal party were in the vestry the 
marriage hymn “ Rest in the Lord ” was effectively 
sung, the music having been specially composed by 
Mr. Saxby for the occasion, As the bride and 
bridegroom left the church Mendelssohn’s ‘* Wedding 
March” pealed from the organ, and flowers were 
strewn before them by some of the children con- 
nected with the Sunday-school. During his resi- 
dency in Scarborough Mr, Agate secured the esteem 
of all with whom he came in contact, and he and 
Mrs. Agate carry with them the best wishes of a 


large number of friends, 
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Orcasional Zlotes. 


Mr. Smant, of Kidwelly, South Wales, writes 
in reference to the first of our “Occasional 
Notes” last week:—“ I remember many years 
ago seeing somewhere in either Macanlay’s or 
Sydney Smith’s writings this famous sermon 
attributed to Dean Swift, and on account of its 
audacity the fact of its having ever been preached 
was much doubted. I think it was also men: 
tioned that Swift took for his text the'whole of 
the seventeenth verse of the nineteenth chapter 
of Proverbs. Here it is in full. “ He that hath 
pity upon the poor lendeth unto the Lord; and 
that which he hath given will He pay him 
again.’ And, if my memory serves me, this was 
the sermon verbatim. ‘There, my brethren, is 
the security which the Lord offers you; examine 
it, and if you are satisfied with it, down with the 
dust. Now to God, the Father, &.’ I think 
it is given by Macaulay.” 


Tun following incident recently occurred in a 
Massachusetts town. While the Orthodox 
church is being rebuilt, the society worships 
morning and evening in the Unitarian church, 
the building being occupied in the afternoon by 
the Unitarians, A visiting clergyman at the 
evening service, having called upon the Lord to 
bless the evening and morning service, added, 
« And wilt thou bless as much -of the afternoon 
service as thow approvest.” 


A masority of the Highland clergy belong to 
the strictest sect of the Calvinists; and the 
following illustrates very well the extraordinary 
strictness with which “the Sabbath ” is still 
observed. A young man, going to church one 
Sunday with an old gentleman in Skye, ven- 
tured to remark, after they had walked some 
miles in silence, that it was “a beautiful day.” 
“Yes, indeed, young man,” answered his com- 
panion; “it isa very beautiful day; but is this 
a day to be talking about days?” 


A varty of Belgian architects, sculptors, 
painters, archaeologists, and ecclesiastics, mem- 
bers of the Guild of St. Thomas and St. Luke, 
whose object is to promote the study of 
Christian art, have come over to England on a 
fortnight’s tour, with the intention of visiting 
the principal ecclesiastical cities. ‘They arrived 
in Canterbury, and spent several hours in the 
cathedral, the Dean’ and the Bishop of Dover 
acting as cicerones. ‘The party numbers nearly 
eighty, and includes Professor Reusens, of 
Louvain, Canon Delbigne, of Brussels, M. Van 
Henkelom, President of St. Bernulphus Guild, 
Utrecht, M. Jules Helvig, of Liége, and M. 
Blanchaert,f{of Ghaunt. The other places to be 
visited by the travellers are Rochester, London, 
Winchester, and Oxford. 

In the course of a sermon preached on Sun- 
day evening in the Derby Chapel of the Cathe- 
dral at Manchester, upon St. John xii. 7— 
“What I do, thou knowest not now, but thou 
shalt know hereafter,” the Rev. R. H. Cotton, 
formerly of Owens College, and some years ago 
Unitarian minister at Padiham, made the follow- 
ing reference to the late Professor W. 8. Jevons: 
-—* While trying to follow out this thought, let 
me give you the words of one to whom I am, 
under God, indebted for more than I can tell 
you of the little faith I have, and the memory 
of whose’ modest life and thoughtful teaching 
has been sadly, rudely quickened by the news 
received to-day. ‘The hypothesis that there 
is a Creator at once all powerful and all bene- 
volent is pressed, as it must seem to every can- 
did investigator, with difficulties verging closely 
upon logical contradiction. The existence of the 
smallest amount of pain and evil would seen 
to show that He is either not perfectly benevo- 
lent, or not all-powerful. Noonecan have lived 
long without experiencing sorrowful events of 
which the significance is inexplicable. But if 
we cannot succeed in avoiding contradictions in 
our notions of elementary geometry, can we ex- 
pect that the ultimate purposes of existence shall 
pet themselves to us with perfect clearness ? 

can see nothing to forbid the notion that in a 
higher state of intelligence much that is now 
obscure may become clear. We_ perpetually 
find ourselves in the position of finite minds, 


THE INQUIRER. 


attempting infinite problems, and can we be 
sure that where we see contradiction an infinite 
intelligence might not discover perfect logical 
harmony?’ William Stanley Jevons perhaps 
little thought when he wrote these words that 
in his own sad departure we who mourn his loss 
should have had to experience one of those too 
‘sorrowful events’ of which, as he says, the 
significance must be, as far as we can see, ‘1n- 
explicable.’ It may be that some in this church 
may hardly be prepared to give much heed to 
the thoughts of such as he. But, as for our- 
selves, let his own earnest words lead us on to 
that ‘higher state of intelligence ’—higher 
perchance than that which he was at the mo- 
ment contemplating—in which much that is 
now obscure to ourselves shall become clear as 
the noonday light; and in which those great 
ideas of the ‘infinite intelligence,’ and ‘the 
more perfect ‘harmony’ shall be fully and com- 
pletely realised. ‘What I do,’ says the 
Master, ‘thou knowest not now, but thou shalt 
know hereafter.’ Let us believe Him, at any 
rate, and for “that highest, most perfect state 
of intelligence,’ let us all be looking in humble 
faith, that when ‘that which is perfect’ shall 
have come, that which is ‘in part’ shall be 
done away. ‘There, after all, is the ultimate so- 
lution for us of all the problems. Now, indeed, 
we see through a glass darkly; but then face to 
face; now we know in part, but then shall we 
know even as also we are known.” 

Tur Athlone Franciscan church is possessed 
of an image of the Virgin Mary which has got 
something the matter with its eyes, lips, and 
arms. At any rate, different individuals have 
declared that they have seen them move. The 
church has consequently been thronged with 
hundreds of deaf, dumb, blind, and lame persons, 
and cures are said to have been effected. Curi- 
ously enough, these phenomena do not take 
place in broad daylight. The priests keep the 
statue veiled during the day, removing the veil 
only in the evening. 


Trp discomfort arising from sea-sickness is as 
much felt by philosophers as by persons of less 
intellectual powers. We regret to learn that Mr. 
Herbert Spencer, who arrived at New York last 
week, was ill nearly all the voyage, and suffered 
greatly from sleeplessness. The day of his 
arrival was spent on the couch, and he left the 
city in the afternoon for the country, seeing but 
few people in New York. We understand that 
heintends to stay in the States for three months, 
and if the climate improves his health he may 
prolong his stay. 


Last week a member of the Salvation Army 
was sent by the Hanley magistrates to an 
industrial school for five years for picking 
pockets and stealing 12s., and her mother, 
another member, was sent to gaol for three 
months for receiving the same. At the 
Clerkenwell Police Court another member 
pleaded guilty to stealing a watch from his 
captain, and was sentenced to three months’ 
imprisonment, at the end of which time he is 
to be apprehended for stealing a cash-box in 
1871. These are ugly fucts in connection with 
the army. 


Mr. C. H. James, M.P. for Merthyr-Tydfil, 
late President of the British and Foreign Unit- 
arian Association, writing to one of his con- 
stituents, says :—‘‘ I think Mr. Bradlaugh a very 
ill-used person. I have always voted for his ad- 
mission into the House, and in the interests of 
liberty, which I consider imperilled in his person, 
I shall continue to do so.” 


Tur compiler of college news for the New 
York World computes that the number of 
honorary doctorates of law, divinity, and philo- 


sophy granted yearly by American colleges and 
ie bes is about fires hundred. ‘These re- 
presents 75 different colleges, of which 63 have 
given the doctorate of divinity to 115 clergymen, 
while 43 have bestowed the doctorate of laws 
upon 71 persons of whom, perhaps, half are law- 
yers, and 14 have conferred the doctorate of 
philosophy upon 20 teachers. The last degree 
is now being given chiefly on examination. The 
D.D.’s are pretty plentiful among the chief deno- 
minations. In the Congregational body in 
Massachusetts there is one in eight; among the 
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Presbyterians the proportion is about the same— 
610 out of 5,086 ministers; the Episcopalians 
545, or 1 in 64. The larger and more popular 
Baptist and Methodist denominations do not de- 
spise this honour, at least, since their colleges 
have become numerous; but among them the 
proportion of those who have received the 
scholastic recognition is certainly very much 
smaller—perhaps one in twenty. 


On Sunday last the Rev. Stopford W. W. 
Brooke (Oxon), son of the Rey. Stopford A, 
Brooke, preached his first sermons to large and 
deeply-interested congregations in the Brixton 
Unitarian Church. Bedford Chapel and Stam- 
ford-street Chapel being closed, many friends 
were present from those places of worship. In 
the’ morning the Rev. Jeffery Worthington con- 
ducted the liturgical service, Mr. Brooke read- 
ing the Lessons. In the evening the Rey. W. 
Copeland Bowie also assisted by reading a por- 
tion of the prayers. We understand that Mr. 
Brooke will conduct the morning services at 
Wandsworth on the two next Sundays. 


Tux Spectator endeavours to find a resemblance 
between Mr. Green’s case and that of Daniel, 
and maintains that with the change of a word or 
two, here and there, the narratives of the two 
offences are identical. ‘“‘ Now, when Daniel knew 
that the writing was signed [that the Public 
Worship Regulation Act had received the Royal 
Assent], he went into his chamber [church |, and, 
his windows being open in his chamber towards 
Jerusalem [eastward position], he kneeled upon 
his knees three times a day, and prayed and gave 
thanks before his God, as he did aforetime [made 
no change in his manner of performing divine 
service]. It does not require a very high order 
of intelligence to discern the fallacy of comparing 
the two cases. Daniel had never undertaken to 
obey the law relating to the religion of the coun- 
try in which he found himself, as did Mr. Green. 
The “church” does not belong to Mr. Green, 
but is that of the nation by law established. 
Daniel was forbidden to do certain acts, wholly 
apart from any question of his being a member 
of any particular Church. Mr. Green is as free 
as the air to pray three or any number of times 
a day, and to turn to whatever point of the com- 
pass he may prefer, so long as he does not do so 
as a priest of a religion by law established, 
contrary to that law. But the Spectator’s logic 
ou this sort of subject has never been its strong 
point. 


Ir the example set in France be widely fol- 
lowed, schoolmasters and teachers will find thut 
they will have to take into consideration the 
wishes of their pupils far more than they have 
been in the habit of doing. ‘This is an age not 
only of freedom but of conferences and con- 
gresses; what wonder, then, that that long- 
suffering class—the schoolboy—should follow 
the lead given by their superiors, and emanci- 
pating themselves from their thraldom, should 
seek to set forth their wants and views in the 
same way they have learned from their elders ? 
There has just been held at Bordeaux, under 
the patronage of M. Victor Hugo, a congress 
which at present stands unique. The meeting 
was composed of delegates from several schools 
and colleges, its purport being to discuss griev- 
ances and the best methods for their redress. 
There were two sittings, which lasted from ten 
A.M. to midnight, with only an hour’s interval 
for what, in schoolboy phraseology here, would 
be called “ grub,’ and during this time several 
resolutions were passed almost unanimously. 
Among these there was one making the teach- 
ing of Latin and Greek optional; another to 
the effect that the school libraries should be 
enlarged and opened for the use of day scholars 
as well as of boarders; another that higher edu- 
cation should be provided free of cost for such 


students as could pass a satisfactory education. 
These, however, one feels are of minor import- 
ance compared with others, affecting what most 
of us recollect to be the real interests of school 
boys. ‘The unfairness of a master being judge, 
jury, and prosecutor in his own cause, the im- 
provement of fare, and consequent condemna- 
tion of “resurrection pie,” the sacred and in- 
violate character of a weekly holiday, naturally 
came up for consideration, and strong resolutious 
were passed on these subjects. The patronage 
extended to the congress by M. Hugo called for — 
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recognition, and a resolution was duly passed 
including his works araong the French classics. 
It appears, too, that a newspaper has been 
started to advocate the “rights of youth,” and 
accordingly a resolution pledging the Congregs 
to further its interests, and especially “to in- 
crease its circulation among parents,” found its 
place among the proceedirgs. It cannot be 
said that the Congress wasted its time, nor 
that there was an absence of practicality in its 
proceedings; but if this kind of thing spreads, 
those of us who are parents may find ourselves 
holding to our young folk a very different posi- 
tion to what we do now. Any exercise of 
parental authority will call forth the vigourous 
denunciation of the editor of the “Rights of 
Youth,” and—but we do not like to dwell on 
the awful prospect. All that we can do is to 
watch the movement carefully, so as to be pre- 
pared for it, should it make its appearance in 
this country. Perhaps, by that time, we may 
be in a position to recommend a course of united 
action on the part of parents and teachers, 
which at present we think it prudent to with- 
hold. 

Mr. S. F. Green, who has been such a thorn 
in the sides of the Bishop of Manchester and 
the Archbishop of York, is no longer a bene- 
ficed clergyman of the Church of England. 
Under the Public Worship Regulation Act, 
where a defendant continues to be contumacious 
after a period of three years, he is deprived of 
his benefice. But he cannot be let out of prison, 
because he is there for contempt of Court, unless 
his prosecutors apply for hig release, or he 

urges his contempt by promising not to act as 

e has hitherto done. We have never felt any 
sort of sympathy with this gentleman, but have 
regarded his posing as a martyr as savouring 
more of obstinacy than of principle. Fanny 
Kemble, in her memoirs, tells us that she once 
greatly edified Mr. Combe by declaring that 
if, by behaving well under torture, she could 
have vexed her tormentors very much, and if 
she might have had plenty of people to see how 
well she behaved, she thought she could have 
managed it; to which Combe replied, “Oh, 
weel now, Fanny, ye’ve just got the very spirit 
of a martyr in you.” If that be the true story 
of martyrdom the palm may be awarded to Mr. 
Green. At the same time, we think that the 
rosecutors would be well advised to apply for 
is release. 


Tu Library Association, whose proceedings have 
resulted in so valuable a collection of papers on the 
subject of bibliography, and particularly on the 
economy of large libraries, will hold their annual 
meeting this year in the hall of King’s College, 
Cambridge, under the presidency of Mr. Henry 
Bradshaw, the well-known librarian of the Univer- 
sity. The proceedings commence on Tuesday next, 
and will extend over four days. Besides the usual 
routine of business there will be numerous papers 
read and discussions held on topics connected with 
the objects of the Association. Mr, Richard Garnett 
will, on the occasion, read a paper on the printing 
of the British Museum catalogue. On the last 
day Mr. Nicholson, Bodley’s librarian, Oxford, will 
move a resolution that the Association is in favour 
of the general principle of opening public libraries, 
museums, and art galleries for some part, at least, 
of every Sunday. The programme includes arrange- 
ments for visiting particular libraries and other 
institutions; and a small exhibition has been 
organised, with a view to illustrate the history of 
the art of bookbinding, 

Ar the recent examination for clerkships in the 
General Post Office there were 1,500 female candi- 
dates. 


Epps’s Cocoa.—GRaATEFUL AND Comrortine. --“* By a tho- 
rough knowledge of the natural laws which govern the 
operations of digestion and nutrition, and bya careful 
application of the fine properties of well-selected cocoa, 
Mr. Epps bas provided our breakfast tables with a deli- 
cately-flavoured beverage which may save us many heavy 
doctors’ bills. It is by the judicious use of such articles 
of diet that a constitution may be gradually built up unti. 
strong enough to resist every tendency to disease. Hun- 
dreds of subtle maladies are floating around us ready to 
attack wherever there isa weak point, We may escape 
many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well fortified with 
pure blood and a properly nourished frame.”—Civil Ser 
Bice Gazette —Made simply with boiling water or milk 
Sold only in Packets labelled—‘‘James Errs & Co, 
Homeopathic Chemists, London.” Also makers of Epps’s 
Ca<eclate Essence for afternoon use. 
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The Hibbert Lectwres, 1882. National Religions 
and Universal Religions. By A. Kuenen, 
D.D. Professor of Theology at Leiden. 
Williams and Norgate, 1882. 

The Hibbert Trustees maintained that ‘ in- 
ternational character” which is one of the 
striking features of the Lectures when they in- 
vited Dr. Kuenen, Professor of Theology at 
Leiden, to fill the chair which Renan entitled 
‘““A Chair of the Comparative History of 
Religion.” In so doing they enabled us to see 
the “face o’fire with labour” of a scholar well- 
known to English theologians by his admirable 
application of the critical method to the religious 
history of Israel. We are glad that the friendly 
reception we gave to him made him “ feel quite 
at home in the foreign country, both in London 
and at Oxford.” 

The title of Professor Kuenen’s Lectures is 
“National Religions and Universal Religions.” 
Although this is a classification which would be 
accepted in the abstract by all students, yet it 
is obvious that national religions differ too widely 
from each other to be included in one group. 
Nevertheless, we may say that a national 
religion is in every case “confined to a single 
people, or to a group of nearly related peoples.” 
All religions are at first national, but some have 
the power of spreading beyond the limits of the 
nation and embracing other nations, and so be- 
coming international. A religion, however, 
may be international and yet not establish its 
claim to genuine universality. What, then, is 
the criterion of universality P A religon may be 
universal in two ways. Its universality may 
signify either a fact or a quality. Islam, for 
instance, is a great international religion. By 
the outward test of fact Islam’s claim to be 
a universal religion cannot be questioned; but 
whether it possesses the higher attribute of uni- 
versality as a quality, and shows a natural fit- 
ness for the moral requirements of mankind, is 
one of the debated questions among the students 
of the Science of Religion. The criterion of uni- 
versality lies in the quality of the religion, that 
it shall have the power to “combine with every 
nationality, satisfying the special needs of each, 
and yet must not be inseparately bound to any 
one nation. ‘Born of the nation and rising 
above it,’ must not this be the formula of 
that which is destined for all nations?” There- 
fore the claim of a religion to true universalism 
must be judged by an appeal to its history 


among the nations. The historical problem to 
be solved is—* The connection between the uni- 
versal and the national religions as furnishing 
the explanation and the measure of their uni- 
versalism;” and the method of solution lies in 
examining the so-called universal religion in 
connection with the national, from which it has 
sprung, for every religion is the lawful heir of 
its own past. The full treatment of this sub- 
ject is a large one, and Professor Kuenen wisely 
limits himself to the connection between Christ- 
ianity and the national religion of Israel. He 
only touches on Islam and Buddhism in so far 
as they shed light on the origin of Christianity ; 
for he regards them as universal only in fact and 
notin quality. The task he sets himself is to 
show that— 


** Judaism was something more than one of the 
many forms of religion exclusively destined and 
adapted toone singlepeople. . . andthatits promise 
of something broader and more exalted was fulfilled, 
or, in other words, that there grew out of Judaism 
a, world-religion—Christianity.” 


We propose to lay before our readers a brief 
outline of the method by which he arrives at the 
conclusion with which all are familiar who have 
read the author’s works on the Hebrew Prophets 
and “The Religion of Israel.” 

The antecedents of Judaism, with the motives 
and character of the spiritual conflict in Israel, 


which preceded the rise of Christianity, can only 
be understood when we have determined the 
preliminary question—Was the worship of 
Yahweh amongst the pre-exilian Israelites na- 
tional? Professor Kuenen’s answer shows that 
from the earliest period down to the Babylonian 
Captivity Yahwism was the national religion, 
and was interwoven with the ordinary life of the 
Israelite. The historians, indeed, give the im- 


pression that Israel continually deserts and fot: 
sakes Yahweh, but this is due to taking as their 
standard of worship the Mosaic Law. Tried 
by this the popular religion was far indeed from 
deserving the name of Yahwism. But we must 
not join with the Israelite historians in their 
condemnation of the popular religion before the 
exile. The usages of the popular worship may 
not have been of a high order, but “all sincere 
religion is true religion,” and without it, such 
as it was, Israel would have been poorer— 
‘‘ poorer in the wealth that uplifts, consoles, and 
strengthens.” Attached to the popular wor- 
ship were the priests of Yahweh. Often as the 
priest may have fallen short of the ideal of his 
calling, yet the ideal remained before his eyes, 
and with it the ethical character of Yahweh, 
which differentiated Israel’s God from the gods of 
the nations who from time to time were wor- 
shipped at his side. In addition to the priests 
were the “ Prophets of Yahweh,” who consti- 
tuted for many successive centuries a special 
social order, and were the “ organ-extraordi- 
nary” of Yahveh. In them “prophecy reached 
its full dimensions and bore its ripened fruit,” 
and they all endorse the fundamental conception 
of the popular religion, that ‘* Yahweh is Israel’s 
God, and Israel is Yahweh’s people.” 

But if the worship of Yahweh was the popu- 
lar religion, whence came that divergence, almost 
amounting to hostility, between the prophets and 
the people? It came from their different con- 
ception of Yahweh. The people trusted in the 
might of Yahweh, the prophets in His holiness. 
Yahweh is the Holy One, and the true prophet 
is the preacher of righteousness. As the re- 
presentative of the strict moral demands of 
Yahweh, the prophets raised the conception of 
God into a higher sphere. Monotheism was 
the gradual result of this conception, for Yah- 
weh as the only God sprang out of the ethical 
conception of His being. This antagonistic 
position of prophet and people is aptly illus- 
trated by the effects of the Assyrian invasion. 
King Ahaz placed a new altar in the temple, 
modelled after one that he had seen when visit— 
ing the Assyrian king, and Manasseh made the 
temple into a sort of Pantheon, and both kings 
‘* consecrated their sons (to the Deity) by fire.” 
These acts point to the popular feeling that 
there were other gods of power besides Yahweh 
who needed to be propitiated. But the victories 
of Assur did not shake the ethical faith of the 
prophets, who saw in the power of Bel or Mero- 
dach an instrument in the hands of Yahweh to 
chastise the sins of Israel; and so to the eye of 
their spirit was gradually revealed the august 
idea of the moral government of the world. 

It is this purer and more exalted conception 
of God which influences the ideas of the pro- 
phets as to the future relation between Yahweh 
and the other nations of the world, until they 
proclaim the universalism of His sway. The 
Second-—Isaiah, for instance, sees Him adored by 
some of the remotest peoples. “Turn unto me and 
be saved, all ye ends of the earth, for I and no 
other am God!... Before me every knee 
shall bow, and by me shall every tongue swear,” 
and Malachi declares the universalismas already 
accomplished. ‘From the rising of the sun to 
its setting my name is great among the heathen, 
and in all places is incense offered to my name 
anda pure sacrifice, for my name is great among 
the heathen.” Under the influence of the pro- 
phets the leaven of universalism leavens the 
whole people, and when they were dispersed 
from their fatherland a severance took place be- 
tween their religion and their nationality, so 
that a deeply religious man might be but a luke- 
warm patriot. And on the other hand, the in- 
fluence of the religions ideas of the countries to 
which they were scattered tended to intensify 
this universalism by showing the power of adap- 
tation latent in Judaism, for Judaism becomes 
“one thing in the Greek world, another in 
Babylonia, and yet another at Rome.” ; 

This power of self-adaptation in Judaism 
makes us pause when we seek to trace in it the 
antecedents of Christianity. Where are we to 
makeoursearch? In Hellenism, in Palestinian 
Judaism, orin both? Professor Kuenen’s treat- 
ment of this question is most interesting. He 
shows that Hellenism did not “ contribute to the 
rise or the foundation of Christianity, for there 
is no trace of it in the first three Gospels, 
wherein the teaching of the Founder of Chris- 
tianity is presented in its most original form.” 
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Neither did Essenism, for the difference between 
it and Christianity is one of principle, and there- 
fore agreement in details is of secondary im- 
portance. We must seek for itin the Palestinian 
Judaism as a whole; and especially in Phari- 
saism, which was “an attempt—so thoroughly 
earnest as to claim our profound respect—to 
realise the principle of Judaism itself, viz., 
complete obedience to the will of God expressed 
inthe Thorah.” It was the aim of their schools 
to simplify religion and to strike some deeper 
ground of principle, as when Hillel described 
the religion of the Jews to be the formula, 
“ What thou wouldst not have done to thee, do 
not that to others. This is the whole law, all the 
rest is but interpretation.” This is not sur- 
prising :— 


“For amongst the seribes there were men gifted 
with deep piety of heart and with warm emotions ; 
men of imagination and talent; in a word, suc- 
cessors of the prophets, an echo of whose preach- 
ing, we can hardly doubt, sounded sometimes in the 
ears of their hearers.” 


And yet. the essence and enduring charac- 
teristic of their work was a rigid legalism, which 
proves its insufficiency, so that :— 


‘‘ Whenever they extol the inward disposition 
as the highest, or even as the one thing needful, 
they remind us~of a captive bird pecking at the 
wires of its cage, or, if you will, raising its song as 
though it were soaring freely in its own element. . . 
The spiritual and emotional elements in the teach- 
ing of the scribes were little more than its helpless 
protest against its own essential character. .... 
There is no real correlation between the disposi- 
tions and emotions which they rouse, and on 
which they desire to rest, and the practical goal 
to which they direct their efforts,” 


But Palestinian Judaism could not escape 
the influence of the “ overmastering power of the 
heathen world.” ‘hig is seen first in the Mess 
sianic idea, that is, in the conviction that the 
subjection of God’s people to the heathen was 
an anomaly that could not last, but must end 
in a total revolution and a universal dominion. 
And, secondly, in the amazing dimensions which 
Proselytism had assumed, which shows that 
Judaism was not without consciousness of its 
own broader destiny, and was extending its 
borders in many directions. But even then the 
legal obligation of circumcision arose, and with 
it the question between national and universal 
religion. This was the test to which Pharisaism 
was brought. ‘Tried by this test it was found 
wanting, for were the prophetic dreams of 
universalism, were the powers of adaptation 
which Judaism had already shown in foreign 
countries, were the treasures of piety and 
morality which laid stored within it to be 
sacrificed to rigid legalism and to Pharisaism ? 
Assuredly not! Internationalism had become 
an historical necessity. Thus has Professor 


Kuenen traced through its course the ascent of 


Judarsm towards an international religion :— 


“The problem is now set, and that in such 
definite terms as to bring the solution as close as 
possible, One thing only is wanting, and that is 
the solution itself. The elements lie mingled one 
with another, and the ‘Let there be light’ must 
still be spoken... For as we have seen that 
prophecy was the moving power of development, 
and that at the turning-points of this age-long 
process of evolution stood the prophet, so it seems to 
lie in the nature of the case, that in the transition 
from the national to the universal the chief part is 
reserved for the prophet; what Amos, Isaiah, 
Jeremiah, and the ‘ Great Unknown’ had begun, 
it was reserved for Him to finish. ‘To me,’ he says, 
‘the rise of Christianity would be an insoluble 
riddle were I to set aside Him who for eighteen 
centuries has taken rank as its founder, ... and 
yet what Jesus founded can only be called a new 
creation in a very improper sense of the word,’” 


In view of the distinction between Univer- 
salism as a fact and as a quality, our author 
has “no hesitation in pronouncing Christianity 
the most universal of religions; and that 
because it is the best qualified for its moral 
task to inspire and consecrate the personal and 
the national life.” And it is in this universalism 
of Christianity that he sees the “sheet-anchor 
of all our hopes for the future,” JN, 


Mind, a Quarterly Review of Psychology and 
Philosophy. Apriland July, 1882. Wil- 
liams and Norgate. 

By far the most important papers in these 
two numbers are contributed by the late Pro- 
fessor Green, and form the second and third 
instalments of his answer to the question, “ Can 
there be a Natural Science of Man?” ‘The 
profound and widespread regret for the early 
death of this acute metaphysician and noble 
philanthropist is in a small measure lightened 
by the knowledge that he has not departed from 
us without leaving some matured fruit of his 
philosophical genius. It is consoling to read in 
a note appended by Mr. A. C. Bradley to the 
last of the three published articles, that-— 


“These papers form the opening portions of a 
work on which Professor Green had been engaged 
for some years before his unlooked-for death, in 
March, The book was to be entitled ‘ Prolegomena 
to Ethics.’ The part hitherto printed amounts, 
perhaps, toa fifth of the whole, and only about 
twenty pages remained to be written. The manu- 
script was entrusted to me, and I hope it may be 
published by the end of this year.” 


From this work, to which we eagerly look 
forward, taken in conjunction with the intro- 
duction to Hume’s philosophical writings, and 
the articles in the Contemporary Review on 
Mr. Herbert Spencer and Mr. G. H. Lewes, we 
shall doubtless be enabled to realise the main 
features of Professor Green’s matured views on 
the most momentous philosophical questions; 
and though we do not think that these views 
will afford a wholly satisfactory philosophical 
basis for the positive doctrines of Christian 
Theism, they will certainly form a mighty and, 
as we believe, an impregnable bulwark against 
that miscellaneous horde of assailants who, 
equipped with weapons now drawn from the 
philosophical armoury of David Hume and his 
recent followers, and now again from that pre- 
tentious mixture of true science and_ baseless 
speculation called Evolution, are vehemently 
seeking, and for another generation or two will 
probably continue to seek, to overthrow all reli- 
gious belief, and to convert all places of worship 
into theatres for scientific discourses or sesthetic 
attractions. 

The articles by Mr. Green which appear in 
the last three numbers of Mind furnish par- 
ticularly a most opportune and formidable 
protest against the attempts, at present so 
numerous and popular, to explain the evolution 
of all the endowments of human nature from 
the merely sentient condition of the lower ani- 


mals. ‘That physiological science may possibly 
make out the descent of man’s bodily organ- 
ism from the anthropoid apes Mr. Green does 
not dispute, but his contention is that in 
man, as an intelligent and moral being, there 
are essential elements which cannot pos- 
sibly be accounted for as developments out of 
merely sentient antecedents. As there is no 
doubt that many adventurous Hvolutionists will 
essay to prove that all that is characteristic of 
humanity is found in the lower stages of the 
animal kingdom, we think it not unseasonable 
to place somewhat at length before our readers 
the well weighed opinions on this subject of 
the profound and honest thinker whose untimely 
decease is so great a loss both to science and 
philosophy. After explaining that the know- 
ledge of the changing phenomena of nature 
implies the existence and activity of a mind 
which is itself persistent, and no mere pheno- 
menal series of changing states, Mr. Green pro- 
ceeds to explain that— 


‘*This conclusion can in no wise be affected by 
any discovery or (legitimately) by any speculation, 
in regard either to the relation between the human 
organism and other forms of animal structure, or to 
the development of human intelligence and the 
connection of its lower stages with the higher 
stages of the intelligence of brutes. Having ad- 
mitted that certain processes in time are organic in 
man to that consciousness exercised in knowledge 
which we hold to be eternal, we have no interest in 
abridging these processes, If there are reasons for 
holding that man, in respect of his animal nature, 
is descended from ‘mere’ animals—animals in 
whom the functions of life and sense were not or- 
ganic to the'eternal or distinctively human conscious- 
ness—this does not affect our conclusion in regard 
to the consciousness of which, as he now is, man is 


the subject; a conclusion founded on analysis of 


what he now is and does. This conclusion could 
only be shaken by showing either that a conscious 
ness of the kind which, for reasons already set forth, 
we describe as eternal, is not involved on knowledge, 
or that such a consciousness can in some in- 
telligible way be developed out of those successions / 
of feeling which can properly be treated as functions 
of the animal system ; and this must mean that it 
has some element of identity with them. That 
countless generations should have passed during 
which a transmitted organism was progressively 
modified by reaction on its surroundings, by struggle. 
for existence, or otherwise, tillits functions became 
such that an eternal consciousness could realise or 
reproduce itself through them—this might add to 
the wonder with which the consideration of what 
we do, and are, must always fill us, but it could not 
alter the results of that consideration. If such be 
discovered to be the case, the discovery cannot affect 
the analysis of knowledge—of what is implied in 
there being a world to be known and in our know- 
ing it,—on which we found our theory of the action 
of a free or self-conditioned, or eternal mind in man. 
Till some flaw can be shown in the doctrine 
previously urged, we must hold that there is an 
absolute difference between change and tie intelli- 
gent consciousness or knowledge of change, which 
precludes us from tracing any development of the 
one into the other, if development implies any 
identity of principle between the germ and the de- 
yeloped outcome. When we speak of a develop- 
ment of higher from lower forms of intelligence 
there should be no mistake about what we mean, 
and what we do not mean. We mean the develop- 
ment of an intelligence which, in the lowest form 
from which the higher can properly be said to be 
developed, is already a consciousness of change, 
and therefore cannot be developed out of any 
succession of -changes in the sensibility, con- 
tingent upon reactions of the ‘psychoplasm’ or 
nervous system, however that system may have 
been modified by accumulated effects of its re- 
actions in the past. To deny categorically on this 
account that the distinctive intelligence of man— 
his intelligence as knowing—can be developed 
from that of ‘lower animals’ would indeed be 
more than we should be warranted in doing. We 
have much surer ground for saying what, in re- 
spect to our knowledge, we are than for saying 
what the animals are not. The analysis of what, 
we do and have done in knowledge, which entitles 
us to certain conclusions as to what we ;must 
be in order to do it, is inapplicable to beings with 
whom we cannot communicate. If the animals 
have a consciousness corresponding to that which 
we exercise in knowledge, at any rate we cannot 
enter into it. Their actions, as observed from 
the outside, would seem to be explicable without 
it—explicable as resulting from the determination 
of action by feeling, and that of feeling by feel- 
ing, in other words, as resulting from successive 
changes of the sensibility, without any need for 
ascribing to them any consciousness of change, 
any synthesis of the modifications they experience 
as belonging to an inter-related world. We are 
thus warranted in saying that we have no evidence 
of the presence in ‘ brutes’ of such an intelligence 
as that which forms the basis of our knowledge ; and 
that, if it is absent, there can, properly speaking, 
have been no development of our mind from such 
a mind as theirs. But this hypothetical negation 
is quite compatible with the admission that there 
may have been a progressive development, through 
hereditary transmission, of the animal system 
which has become organic to the distinctive in- 
telligence of man; that the particular modes of 
successive feeling upon which a unifying intelli- 
gence supervenes in man, rendering them for him 
into a related world, may be the result of a past ex- 
perience on the part of beings in whom such intelli- 
gence had not yet supervened, and who were in that 
sense not human; and that certain modifications 
of the sensibility, arising from this pre-human_ 
history, may have been the condition, according to 
some unascertained law, of that supervention of in- 
telligence in man.” 


If the doctrine here expounded rests, as we 
believe it does, on foundations which no criticism 
can undermine, it evidently sets a necessary 
limit to all scientific theories as to the origin 
of man; for while it leaves one portion of 
human nature accessible to physiological and 
psychological research, it at the same time 
requires the admission that man in his cha- 
racteristic cognitive and moral faculties is 
raised. above nature, and that cone ee ey his 
origin, his moral responsibility and his future 
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destiny must be explained not by his relation 
to the changing phenomena of nature, but 
‘by his deeper affinity with the Hternal, in 
whom all phenomena have their ground and 
their explanation; who is the adequate cause 
of phenomenal succession, because He is 
himself no phenomenon, and because in re- 
lation to his essential being Time and Change 
have no meaning. In thus maintaining that 
there is an ontological, or eternal, as well asa 
phenomenal side to human nature, and that it 
is the latter only that is accessible to the natural 
sciences, Mr. Green is only re-asserting in the 
full light of recent knowledge the same anti- 
thesis which the world’s most esteemed philo- 
sophers have always more or less explicitly de- 
clared. It is because our too engrossing devotion 
to the study of nature has, at present, led to a 
neglect of this antithesis, and therefore to an im- 
perfect and one-sided view of humanity, that 
our recent speculations seem so hostile to 
religious beliefs. And we venture to think 
that if the contributors to Mind carefully weigh 
My. Green’s profound words they will be less 
inclined to assume that the thorough study of 
science and philosophy necessarily means the 
repudiation. of theology. We are constantly 
being told in the pages of that journal, as, for 
instance, in the April number by Dr. Burns- 
Gibson in his notice of Harper’s “ Metaphysics 
of the School,” that the study of consciousness 
reveals no entity called self, but only sequent 
and concomitant phenomena. If such writers 
penetrate to the true sense of Mr. Green’s 
account of the necessary conditions of know- 
ledge they will hardly continue -to maintain 
that “sequent and concomitant phenomena” 
can have any cognizance either of themselves or 
of anything else. And when Mr. Alfred Benn 
at the close of his able and interesting paper in 
the same number, on “the Relation of Greek 
Philosophy to Modern Thought,” asserts that 
“ modern philosophy is slowly disengaging itself 
from the compromising alliance with religion,” 
he seems to us to misrepresent the actual fact; 
for while a numerous body of savans and philo- 
sophers have broken away from all theology, 
there is also a considerable and, as we think, 
increasing number of most competent thinkers 
who hold with Professor Green that true philo- 
sophy inevitably leads up to Theology, and that 
the essential bases of theistic belief are not only 
not impaired, but are disclosed in greater dis- 
tinctness by recent physical and psychological 
researches. 

The sensational idealism set forth in the 
writings of J. S. Mill and Professor Bain, which 
seemed twenty years ago to be assuming a 
dominant position in English thought, has 
during the past decade rapidly declined in in- 
fluence. In these two numbers of Mind there 
are not only the two papers by Professor Green, 
which show how utterly incompetent this form 
of idealism is to account for the fact of know- 
ledge, but there are also two able articles on 
“Causation and its Organic Conditions,” by Dr. 
Edmund Montgomery, who from the physio- 
logical point of view strenuously advocates a 
realistic conception of the external world. He 
appears to hold an agnostic view of the causes 
‘of our perceptions, but gives reasons for not 
accepting Mr. Spencer’s doctrine of Transfigured 
Realism. His own view he describes as the 
Philosophy of Organisation, and thus compares 
it with the Kantian doctrine :— 

“ Kant called his system Transcendental Idealism, 
placing the powers and their efficient operations 
within the mental sphere. He gave in contradis- 
tinction the name of Transcendental Realism to 
that philosophical system which hypostatises 
things in themselves as efficient causes of things in 
perception. The view of reality here explained 
may likewise be called Transcendental Realism, 
but with the understanding that under the causative 
things in themselves are to be reckoned nothing 
actually mental, but only all inferred powers, as 
far as they are capable of affecting the organic in- 
dividual, together with all such inferred powers as 
constitute the organism itself.” 

In saying that things-in-themselves, or the 
powers that cause our perceptions are not 
“actually mental,’ Dr. Montgomery does not 
mean to assert that they may not possibly par- 
take of the nature of mind; but only that us 
they are never apprehended in our states of 
consciousness, they never become parts of our 
actual mental furniture. 
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Other articles worth noting in the April 
number are a very brilliant critique of Hegel’s 
fundamental principles, by Professor W. James, 
and the concluding portion of Mr. Alfred Benn’s 
valuable essay on “The Relation of - Greek 
Philosophy to Modern Thought;” and in 
the July number an able and interesting paper, 
by Mr. James Sully, on “ Versality.” Mr. 
Sully is of opinion that our school and college 
systems, and our apparatus of examinations, are 
adapted to two classes of learner—the clever 
specialist, and what he terms the dull indifferent- 
ist. “ Hminence in a narrow range of know- 
ledge, and a comparatively humble position in a 
wide diversified region, seem to have been the 
two goals pursued.” Mr. Sully accordingly in- 
quires whether more elasticity might not be in-- 
troduced into the examination system, whereby 
the peculiar qualities of the versatile mind 
might be cultivated. 


‘“‘ Examinations like those of the Civil Service, by 
allowing candidates to determine the area of their 
studies, and by rewarding multiform/distinction, do, 
no doubt, tend to promote intellectual many-sided- 
ness. What is wanted besides is a mode of testing 
the range of general and extra scientific informa- 
tion, and readiness of mind to master new subjects 
and to take up new points of view. Perhaps the 
art of examination may some day prove itself equal 
to dealing with the subject.” 


Among the numerous and useful critical 
notices which are contained in these two num- 
bers we have been most interested in Dr. 
Shadworth Hodgson’s notice of Hinton’s “ Phi- 
losophy and Religion,” and Mr. Carveth Read’s 
account of Von Hartmann’s treatise on “The 
Religious Consciousness.” C. B. U. 


Che Magazines. 


Fraser’s Magazine gives up a large portion of its 
space to the powerful story of yachting «dventure 
on the Ocean, entitled ‘‘ The Lady Maud.” Karl 
Blind concludes his interesting ‘‘ Personal Recollec- 
tions about Garibaldi,” and it need only be added 
that the remaining articles are ‘‘ Race and Life on 
English Soil,” an instructive address on the varie- 
ties, vitality and future of the races in this island; 
“ The Cock,” a pleasant account of one of the most 
interesting relics of Old London, the inn in Fleet- 
street which is disappearing before the new Law 
Courts; ‘‘ Better Away,” a characteristic sketch by 
“A, K. H. B.”; “Historical Cookery,” an archao- 
logical paper, by Mrs. Henry Reeve, on one of the 
fine arts which comes home to the hearts—and 
stomachs of all of us; and ‘“‘ A Venetian Medley,” 
a light and graceful paper which has its own com- 
mendation in the well-known signature “J. A. 
Symonds.” Altogether an exceptionally good 
number, 

The Sunday Magazine, under the heading “ Our 
Principal Contributors,” gives a pleasing portrait of 
Sarah Doudney, who has contributed to its pages 
several well-written tales, among them ‘‘ What’s in 
a Name?” some chapters of which appear in the 
present number. There are also stories, or instal- 
ments of stories, by George Macdonald. ‘‘ Weighed 
and Wanting,” and ‘‘King Roy,” a story for the 
young, by L. T. Meade. Mrs. C. Garnett gives a 
true story of ‘‘ Billy Bray, the King’s Son,” a poor 
old Cornish miner, so-called, who was famous for 
building little Methodist chapels. Under the 
quaint title ‘‘ Leaves, Leaves, Nothing but Leaves,” 
Mr, W. C. Proctor contributes a pleasing and edify- 
ing paper. Mr. J. Ewing Ritchie pleads, in his 
usual graphic way, for the ‘‘ Industrial Home for 
Crippled Boys” at Kensington, ‘‘ Munkacsy’s 
Christ before Pilate” is described to the life by the 
author of “ Raphael’s Cartoons.” The Rev. J. G. 
Wood contributes one of his pleasant Natural 
History sketches, ‘‘ Homes Under the Sea,” and 
there are the usual always attractive ‘ Sunday 
Evenings with the Children.” 

Good Words has continuation of the two serials, 
“ Kept in the Dark,” by Anthony Trollope, and 
“The Golden Shaft,” by Charles Gibbon.” Mr. 
J. G. Bertram describes ‘‘The Scotch Herring 
Fishery,” with illustrations, and under the curious 
heading “Treacle and Lamp Posts” Theodore 
Wood gives an account of the evening work of a 
young naturalist in catching moths. Among the 
other articles are ‘Christian Socialists—I.” a 
sketch of Lamennais, by the Rev. M. Kaufmann; 
“‘Téon Lhermitte,” an interesting account of the 
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Leaves,” by IF’. G. Heath ; ‘In and Out the Dales,” 
a lovely picture of Derbyshire scenery, by Francis 
Francis; an account of * Correspondence Classes ” 
for the higher education of women, by Miss J. 8. 
McArthur ; and ‘“‘ Work and Over Work,” a useful 
warning against a prevailing danger, by Dr. Fo- 
thergill. 

The Journal of the National Indian Association 
contains an interesting article on ‘ English In- 
difference Towards India,” by .Arabella Shore, a 
daughter, we believe, of Lord Teignmouth; the 
second part of ‘‘An Explanatory View of Indian 
Customs,” by J. N. Mitia, of the Indian Medical 
Service; a continuation of the tale illustrative of 
family life in India, entitled ‘The Spoilt Boy,” by 
Tekchand Thakur; and an article on “‘ High Hdu- 
cation in India,” by A. Ramkrishna. Besides these 
there are reviews, reports, and interesting items of 
intelligence respecting Indians in Tngland and 
elsewhere, 

The Magazine of Art has for its frontispiece an 
engraving of “ Teucer,” the fine bronze statue in the 
Academy this year, by Hamo Thornycroft, A.B.A. 
Mr. Austin Dobson gives an account of “The Nor- 
manton Hogarth,” with an engraving of the famous 
picture of ‘The Graham Family.’”’ There is also a 
fine engraving of Emile Hébert’s fine bronze statue 
of Rabelais, recently erected at Chinon. Mr. W. 
W. Fenn gives a pleasant biographical account of 
*R, Ansdell, A.R.A.” with portrait and engravings 
of two of his popular works. Among the other 
articles, all with excellent illustrations, are ‘‘ After 
the Herring,” by Aaron Watson; “Art in the 
Garden,” by Barclay Day; and ‘Current Art,” 
with illustrations from the Academy and Grosvenor 
of this year. The popular writer Mr. Richard 
Jefferies has a very interesting paper entitled 
“New Facts in Landscapes,” the object of which 
is to show the mistake in art of omitting the modern 
aspects in country scenes, the landscapes thereby 
lacking the force of truth and reality. 

Cassel’s Family Magazine, besides two serial 
tales, has two shorter complete illustrated stories, 
and light and sketchy papers on such attractive 
subjects as ‘‘ Soups for Hot Weather,” ‘‘ Gardening 
in September,” “At Home with a Dutch Family,” 
“ How to Paint on Glass,” ‘‘ Girl-Life at Home,” 
“A Quaint Corner of Old England,” a pleasant 
sketch of the scenery of Romney Marsh; ‘‘ The 
Tricyele : a Means of Obtaining Health and Enjoy- 
ment,” bya Family Doctor; ‘‘ Wild Flowers for 
Home Decoration,” and ‘‘ The Ways of the Ant,” a 
familiar sketch in Natural History, by R. Brown, 
F.L.S, In the interesting department entitled 
“The Family Parliament,” the old question, 
“Ought ‘Trial by Jury to be Abolished,” is 
debated with the usual arguments. 

We have also received from Messrs, Cassell :— 

The Bible Educator, edited by Dean Plumptre, 
Part VI., completing the first volume. 

The New Testament Commentary for English 
Readers, edited by Bishop Ellicott, Part XXX. 

The Family Physician, Part XXXII. 

The Illustrated Universal History, Part XII, 
completing the first volume; and 

Arabian Nights, Part I. of a new illustrated edi- 
tion of this favourite book, the illustrations in which, 
some of them by G. Doré, seem to have caught a 
good deal of the genius of Oriental life. The text 
is based on the admirable version of M. Galland, 
and notes are given illustrative of Hastern customs, 
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An Index will shortly appear to the first five 
years of the Revue Historique. 

Mr, Parxman’s work upon the Jesuits in North 
America during the seventeenth century has been 
translated into French by the Countess de Cler- 
mont-Tonerre, 

We have already made mention of the Gilchrist 
Lectures to be delivered next winter; we can now 
add the following details. The so-called English 
Courses will be held at Leicester, Lincoln, Chester- 
field, York, Doncaster, Reading, and Banbury, in 
alternate weeks, commencing on January 8, 1883, 
and concluding before Easter, They are as follows: 
—The Evolution of the Solar System, by Mr. R. A. 
Proctor, F.R.A.S. An Hour with the Modern 
Microscope, by the Rev. W. H. Dallinger, F.R.S, 
The Dynamo-Hlectric Machine and its Uses, by Mr. 
W. Lant Carpenter, B.Sc. Energies within the 
Harth: (1) Mountain-making, (2) Volcanoes and 


their Causes; or, The Great Fossil Mammals and 
Birds and their Teaching, and Evidence of the An- 


well-known French artist, by B. Walker ; “ Autumn | tiquity of Man, by Dr. Martin Duncan, F.R.8. The 
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Voyafée of the Challenger : (1) Physical Conditions 
of the Deep Sea, (2) Animal Life of the Deep Sea, 
by Dr. William B. Carpenter, C.B., F.R.S.—The 
fiancashire Courses are to be held at Burnley, 
Bolton, Bacup, Bury, and Stockport, commencing 
October 4, and continued every night save Satur- 
days and Sundays ;—Lectures I. and IL, : Principles 
of Electric Lighting and of the Electrical Trans- 
mission of Power, by W. Lant Carpenter, B.Sc. 
III. The Sun, by Professor Balfour Stewart, F.R.S. 
1V. Beginnings of Animal Life: the Jelly Specks 
that form Chalk and Limestones, by Professor W. 
CG, Williamson, F,R.S. V. Beginnings of Vegetable 
Life, with especial reference to Fermentation and 
Disease Germs, by the Rev. W. H. Dallinger, F.R.S. 
VI. Beginnings of Animal Life: Infusory Animal- 
cules, by the Rev. W. H. Dallinger, F.R.S.—The 
Sotch Courses are to be held at Forfar, Brechin, 
Arbroath, Dunfermline, and Kirkealdy, weeks com- 
mencing December 4, 11,18, 1882; January 8, 16, 
22, 1883 :—Lectures I., IL., IIL: Principles of the 
Recent Industrial Applications of Electricity, by W. 
Lant Carpenter, B.Sc.; IV., V. VL., same titles as 
the last three in the Lancashire Courses, by Dr. 
Andrew Wilson, F.R.S.E. 

Tur Atheneum is informed that M. Maspera, 
before he left Cairo, found several hundred of 
Coptic MSS., which had been walled in since 
Woide's time. Unfortunately they are not Sahidec, 
and are therefore of no great value for the New 
Testament text. ~ 

Mr. Morean, we learn from the Nation, is now 
engaged in preparing a new edition of his “ Sketches 
of Celebrated Canadians and Persons connected 
with Canada.” He has also in hand a “ Bibliotheca 
Canadensis; or, Manual of Canadian Literature.” 

Tue Oritic announces that a translation of 
Machiavelli’s historical, political, and diplomatic 
writings, by Mr. Charles BE. Detmold, will be 
published this autumn by Messrs. Osgood, of 
Boston. No complete translation oi Machiavelli’s 
correspondence on his many diplomatic missions 
has before appeared in English. 

Tur English Dialect Society have undertaken to 
print Mr, H. Percy Alsopp’s glossary of public- 
school words and phrases, and also (in conjunction 
with the Devonshire Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, Literature, and Art) the list of 
Devonshire plant-names compiled by the Rey. 
Hilderic Friend. 

In order, apparently, to avoid an unseemly com- 
petition after their death, the poets Whittier and 
Wendell Holmes are both reported to have made 
arrangements that their biographies shall be under- 
taken by Mr. F, H. Underwood. 

A xew Royal Commission is gazetted on 
Historical Manuscripts. It is authorised to secure 
the co-operation of all possessors of manuscripts 
and papere, giving them full assurance that no in- 
formation is sought except such as relates to public 
affairs, and that no knowledge or information 
which may be obtained from their collections shall 
be promulgated without their full license and con- 
sent. 

Tan gecond volume of Dr. Ginsburg’s work on 
Massorah, finishing the text, is complete. As an 
appendix to this second volume Dr. Ginsburg has 
reprinted the entire Massorah, both Magna and 
Finalis, as it is given in the first edition of Jacob 
ben Chayim’s Rabbinic Bible, Venice, 1524-5, thus 
furnishing the Biblical student with a clue to the 
extant printed Massorah. This appendix is also 
intended to enable students to decipher the 
Maasorah in the various manuscripts of the Bible. 
The second volume contains upwards of 800 pages. 
The third volume, which contains the English 
translation and explanation of the two volumes of 
text, is already in the printer’s hands. 

Aocorpixa to the Academy, Messrs, Stoddart 
and Co., publishers, of Philadelphia, are bringing 
out an important work, entitled ‘‘The American 
Supplement to the Encyclopmdia Brittanica,” con- 
sisting of original articles by American and 
Buropean writers, bringing all the most important 
subjects down to the point of the latest information. 
Professor Robert Ellis Thompson, Ph.D., is acting 
as editor in chief, with a competent staff. 

M, Nemrroyicn-Dancuenxo, it is said, will 
shortly publish a volume containing personal 
reminiscences of the late General D. M. Skobeleff. 
During the campaign of 1877-78 he was attached 
to General Skobeleff’s division as correspondent of 
a Russian newspaper, and formed very intimate 
relations with him. The book will contain a 
number of characteristic anecdotes of the deceased 
General, 
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Our Contemporaries. 


MISSIONARIDS IN INDIA. 

The Singapore correspondent of the Times 
gives some interesting information respecting the 
character and work of missionaries in India and 
China. He describes them as follows :— 


Having never taken into their minds any adequate 
conception of the depth and the height and the ex- 
ceeding breadth of Christianity, they, with some 
exceptions, have merely become saturated with the 
special and artificial forms of their respective 
schools, concerning which all that can be said is that 
the vital principle of Christianity is no doubt hidden 
away somewhere, These various conventionalised 
systems, fitting so easily into the ways of Western 
society, seem to us who have grown up in the midst 
of them as part of the natural order of things. The 
mysteries of the Incarnation, the Trinity, and the 
Atonement, “familiar in our mouths as house- 
hold words,” present to our minds nothing startling 


or hard of belief, particularly if we have never given 
an honest thought to the subject at all. Does it, 
therefore, follow that these are the shapes in which 
to present Christianity to men who have grown up 
in a wholly different intellectual and religious at- 
mosphere? ‘The new-fledged missionary, with no 
experience of mankind except that derived from the 
seminary of his sect, presents all he knows or can 
comprehend of Christianity in the form of a thorny 
paradox ; indeed, the greater the paradox, the more 
the system shocks common sense, the greater, it 
is often maintained, is the evidence of its Divine 
authorship ! 

Thinking they are invading a country as soldiers 
of the Cross, attacking the strongholds of Satan 
(misapplied Biblical rhetoric is unwholesome food 
for babes), these young missionaries go forth con- 
quering and to conquer, denouncing the beliefs, the 
traditions, the worship of the people, calling on 
them to curse all that they have ever held sacred, 
and to accept, on pain of eternal perdition, the pe- 
culiar arrangement of belief which the missionary 
has compounded for them, and of which Christianity 
is one, but not always a very perceptible, ingredient. 
And so the poor heathen, hungering, however un- 
consciously, for the bread of life, is offered instead 
the Shibboleths of a very Babel of sects. Is it 
surprising that this method of propagandism fails ? 
Does it deserve to succeed? Nay, would its success 


be altogether desirable ? ‘ 

The excellence of the Hindu and Buddhist 
religions, which between them sway half the human 
race, forms a stumbling-block in the way of the 
ordinary missionary, but is full of hope and promise 
to the enlightened few who realise the idea that 
God has made of one blood all the families of men. 
These latter begin to admit—to themselves, for 
they dare not, perhaps, let their catholicity be 
known to their societies—that there are good 
features even in those systems opprobriously called 
‘““heathen.” The united prayers of all sects of 
Indians for the recovery of the Prince of Wales 
ten years ago was probably the means of opening 
the eyes of more than one of our missionaries to 
the truth that ‘we are all His offspring.” We 
seem still, however, a good way from the platform 
of the true apostle who, if he were addressing 
Hindus or Buddhists, would teach them out of 
their own scriptures and would probably tell them 
— Whom ye ignorantly worship Him declare I 
unto you.” When the time does come for pure 
Christianity, purged of its Romanism and its anti- 
Romanism alike, unsectarian, all-embracing, as it 
was in its origin, devoted to loving deeds and | 
claiming only such from its adherents, the millions 
of India and China will perhaps be found ready 
enough to embrace it without any bait, either edu- 
cational or eleemosynary. Of course there are 
some, perhaps even a considerable number, whose 
views of life are really elevated by their Christianity, 
but it is a fact worthy of all attention that the really 
devout Indians who have, under the influence of 
Christian teaching, cast off Hindooism, have pre- 
ferred to create a vew and, as they say, purer 
religion for themselves rather than accept Chris- 


tianity in the form in which it is presented to 
them by the missionaries, 


ISLAM. 
The Spectator, describing the secret of the 
power of Islam, writes :— 


It abolishes caste and all social and hereditary 
distinctions. Within the polity of Islam all Mos- 
| lems are equal; but in relation to the rest of man- 
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kind they are an aristocratic brotherhood. It is 
easy to understand the fascination of such a creed 
for the oppressed and down-trodden everywhere, 
And nowhere could this fascination haye been so 
attractive as in India, where the teeming population 
was divided into castes, separated from each other 
by impassable gulfs. On all these castes the Mos- 
lem looked down with contempt. Being all outside 
the pale of Islam, they were all in his eyes equally 
degraded. The high-caste Brahmin and the low- 
caste Pariah were on a level outsideIslam, and be- 
came equal inside it. The high-caste Brahmin had 
thus, perhaps, no very great inducement to become 
a Moslem; but the low-caste Hindoo had the 
strongest inducements that can appeal to human 
nature. The ragged beggar of yesterday became, 
by the initiatory rite of Islam, the social equal of 
the Great Mogul, and socially entitled, if qualified 
on other grounds, to claim the hand of his 
daughter in marriage. No wonder the converts to 
Islam, in a world where the masses were degraded 
and oppressed, were numerous, even without the 
argument of the sword. All the same, however, 
Islam bears within its bosom the germ of inevitable 
decay. This is, of course, obvious, whenever it 
rules over a non-Mussulman population. It cannot 
possibly govern that population justly. It cannot 
give it equality before the law. It cannot mix with 
it, It cannot assimilate it, or be itself assimilated. 
There is a wall of eternal separation between the 
two populations. A Mussulman Government ruling 
over a non-Mussulman population is thus always 
of necessity in the cruel dilemma described by Livy 
—it “‘ can neither endure its vices nor their reme- 
dies.” It is obliged, by an unchangeable constitu- 
tion, to refuse the simple necessaries of political 
life, and its choice lies between atrophy and a 
violent death. And even where the population is 
all Mussulman, Islam must decline, when if ceases 
to advance by the sword. It is bound for ever to 
remain at the level of enlightenment occupied by 
a Bedouin chief of the seventh century, Mahom- 
med’s ignorance and prejudices, and, we must add, 
his vices, are stereotyped for ever as the highest 
tide-mark which Moslem civilisation, depending on 
itself, can reach. It cannot accept Western educa- 
tion and civilisation, for their acceptance would be 
fatal, as every Moslem feels, to Islam. Language 
is the instrument of education, and the Moslem 
world, when seeking what we call learning, is reli- 
giously restricted to two sacred tongues, Arabic and 
Persian. Individual exceptions do not touch the 
general argument. Polygamy, also, and unlimited 
divorce and slavery are gangrenes which are an 
essential part of Islam, and continuously corrupt 
each class as it rises to wealth and power. Free- 
dom of thought and toleration, too, are absolutely 
forbidden by the Sacred law, and an impassable 
barrier is thus interposed between Mahommedanism 
and modern civilisation. 


JEWISH FLEXIBILITY. 
The Jewish Chronicle writes :— 


The Jewish race is as distinguished for its flexi- 
bility of emotion as for its plasticity of intellect. 
Each is a necessary condition of the other; without 
readiness of interest there can be no quickness of 
comprehension, without quick understanding there 
can be no ready play of sympathy. The trait is, 
indeed, one common to all Semites; the Arabs were 
and are very emotional. We may even trace in the 
fact a certain measure of the quality due to physical 
characteristics of the Semites. They seem for the 
most part to be of small frame and highly neryous, 
both of which qualities seem to go along with a 
nature prone to enthusiasm, as we may see in the 
analogous instance of the Celtic race. 

This original tendency has been immensely in- 
tensified by the history of the Jews, They have 
for the most part lived a life of continual peril for 
the last two thousand years. Holding at each mo- 
ment their life in their hands, their nervous tem- 
perament must have become more and more in- 
grained. They have travelled about, and nothing 
is more likely to develop wide sympathies. Their 
long martyrdom testifies to their enthusiasm for 
the ideal, an enthusiasm which argues a high-strung 
nature. The scorn of their fellow men has doubt- 
less had its share in increasing their sensitiveness. 
And the city life to which they have for the most 
part been confined is proverbially more stimulating 
than a bucolic existence. 

Perhaps more than anything we owe to this 
flexibility of our nature the decided Jewish 
joyousness and capacity to bear trouble. No nation 
except the Japanese can vie with us in general 
cheerfulness of disposition, The connection of he 
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two qualities is obvious, A nature that can change 
its moods easily can more easily bear sorrow than 
one which broods on its troubles, A less mobile 
character than the Jewish would probably have 
been crushed and certainly embittered by the centuries 
of persecution that Jews have passed through. Yet 
it is undoubtedly most characteristic of the Jews 
to be bright and gay. Jewish family life is more 
attractive on this account, and this prevents that 
seeking for amusement outside the family circle 
which is the quickest dissolvent of family love. It 
is likewise due to this fact that servants who have 
lived a long time with Jews are “spoiled ” for any 
other service, In a wider sphere this joy- 
ousness led to an optimistic view of things in 
general which was the Jewish trait that had incited 
the ire of Schopenhauer, the father of modern 
pessimism and the hidden source of much of 
modern Judenfresserei. Wagner’s ‘opposition to 
“Judaism in music” is due to his pessimistic 
manner and to the more peaceful and happy strains 
which emanate from Jewish musicians. 

While, however, pliability of emotion induces 
joyousness and ability to cast off care it may tend 
to destroy the capacity for ruth and to dull some- 
what the edge of conscience. The ascetic view of 
sin is more an Aryan than a Semitic trait, and has 
given the artistic production of Aryan genius that 
deeper intensity of noble sorrow which gives to 
Danté and Shakespeare their unique position in the 
literature of the world. Generally speaking, this 
brightness has somewhat detracted from the dignity 
which would otherwise have atiached to the Jewish 
character as the result of such noble fortitude in an 
ideal cause. 

RELIGIOUS RADICALISM IN SWITZERLAND. 

Dr. de Pressensé, in a letter to the Christian 
World, writes :— 

The theological crisis which is agitating and 
dividing Protestants in France is becoming, as 
your readers are probably aware, still more acute 
in Switzerland. We watch its progress, therefore, 
with very keen interest. The session of the Swiss 
Pastoral Society, which has just been held at Liestal, 
in the Canton of Bale, has been of special interest 
this year, from the character of the subjects dis- 
cussed. As it was my privilege to be present at 
the meetings, I am able to speak from my own 
knowledge of what transpired. These gessions 
furnish the best possible means of arriving at a 
true idea of the state of Protestantism in Switzer- 
land, especially in German Switzerland. The 
clergy of this district are remarkable for the absence 
of all clericalism in their appearance and address, 
and for the manliness and cordiality of their whole 
deportment. I could but admire the frankness 
and high tone of the discussions, the high standard 
of theological culture maintained, and the admir- 
able blending of piety and patriotism in all that was 
said. Love for their country was expressed not 
only in the speeches, but in the hymns sung with so 
much spirit, and with that full harmony which to 
my mind makes a choir of men’s voices one of 
the grandest forms of musical — expression. 
Nevertheless, the Church of these districts is in a 
lamentably low state, weakened by hopeless divi- 
sions, The system of union of Church and State 
here reaches its reductio ad absurdum, and yet it is 
maintained with much demonstration, to the great 
peril of souls. The democratic, or rather radical 
system, is hurrying things on to a violent crisis. 
The Church is falling more and more under the 
control of the electors. All guarantees of religious 
opinion are being swept away by the strong current 
of universal suffrage, which interprets literally the 
adage, “Vox populi vox Dei.” Thus, one synod 
elected by this general suffrage has not only autho- 
rised, but enjoined the omission in public worship 
of the reading of the Apostles’ Creed. At Bale, 
where religious radicalism is gaining more and more 
power, a proposal to make baptism optional as the 
rite of admission to the Church will, in all proba- 
bility, be accepted by the Synod. At the same 
time, the so-called Reformed party is pressing its 
daring negations to the utmost limit, Truly, if 
things continue as they are going, we shall come to 
say with. astonishment as the witty journalist said 
of Pius IX., ‘Truly this pastor believes in God— 
I mean, a living and personal God.” The Evan- 
gelical party is painfully alive to the situation ; it 
feels that things cannot go on as they are ; hence 
it is rapidly abandoning the principle, so long 
cherished by it, of the union of Church and State, 
There is every indication that a great rupture is at 
hand. The representatives of both parties met in 
the pastoral Session at Liestal, but all were con- 


scious of the pressure of the boding religious and 
ecclesiastical crisis. 


SOME MODERN BIBLICAL INTER. 
PRETATIONS. 

In a volume of sketches written by Mark 
Twain, recently published, there is a story told 
of a captain, who had hig own ideas of inter- 
preting the Bible narrative, which is intended no 
doubt as a good humoured satire on some better 
informed Biblical critics :— 


One trip the captain had a clergyman on board; 
but did not know he was a clergyman, since the 
passenger list did not betray the fact. He took a 
great liking to this Rey. Mr. Peters, and talked with 
him a great deal; told him yarns, gave him tooth- 
some scraps of personal history, and wove a: glitter- 
ing streak of profanity through his garrulous fabric 
that was refreshing to a spirit weary of the dull 
neutralities of undecorated speech. One day the 
captain said, “ Peters, do you ever read the Bible?” 

“ Well, yes.” 

“JT judge it ain’t often, by the way you gay it. 
Now you tackle it in dead earnest once, and you'll 
find itll pay. Don’t you get discouraged, but hang 
right on, First you won’t understand it; but by- 
and-by things will begin to clear up, and then you 
wouldn’t lay it down to eat.” 

‘Yes, I have heard that said.” 

* And it’s so too. There ain’t a book that begins 
with it. It lays over’em all, Peters. There’s some 
pretty tough things in it—there ain’t any getting 
around that —but you stick to them and think them 
out, and when once you get on the inside every- 
thing’s plain as day.” 

“ The miracles, too, captain? ” 

“Yes, sir! the miracles, too. Everyone of them, 
Now there’s that business with the prophets of Baal ; 
like enough that stumped you?” 

‘Well I don’t know but—” 

“Own up, now; it stumped you. Well, I don’t 
wonder. You hadn’t had any experience in ravel- 
ling such things out, and naturally it was too many 
for you. Would you like to have me explain that 
thing to you, and show you how to get at the meat 
of these matters ?” 

‘Indeed I would, captain, if you don’t mind.” 

Then the captain proceeded as follows :—‘‘T’ll 
do it with pleasure. First, you see, I read and read, 
and thought and thought, till I got to understand 
what sort of people they were in the old Bible times, 
and then after that it was all clear and easy. Now,this 
was the wayI put it up, concerning Isaac* and the 
prophets of Baal. There was some mighty sharp men 
amongst the public characters of that old ancient 
day, and Isaac was one of them. Isaac had his 
failings—plenty of them, too; it ain’t for me to 
agologise for Isaac; he played it on the prophets of 
Baal, and like enough he was justifiable, consider- 
ing the odds that was against him. No, allI say is, 
twan’t any miracle, and that I’ll show you so’st you 
can see it yourself. Well, times had been getting 
rougher and rougher for prophets—that is, pro- 
phets of Isaac’s denomination. There was four 
hundred and fifty prophets of Baal in the commu- 
nity, and only one Presbyterian ; that is, if Isaac 
was a Presbyterian, which I reckon he was, but it 
don’t say. Naturally, the prophets of Baal took 
all the trade. Isaac was pretty low-spirited, I 
reckon, but he was a good deal of a man, and no 
doubt he went a prophesying around, letting on to 
be doing a land-office business, but twan’t any use ; 
he couldn’t run any opposition to amount to any- 
thing. By-and-by things got desperate with him; 
he sets his head to work and thinks it all out, and 
then what does he do? Why, he begins to throw 
out hints that the other parties are this and that 
and ’tother nothing very definite, maybe, but just 
kind of undermining their reputation in a quiet 
way. This made talk, of course, and finally got to 
the king. The king asked Isaac what he meant 
by his talk. Says Isaac, ‘Oh, nothing particular ; 
only, can they pray down fire from heaven on an 
altar? It ain’t much, maybe, your majesty, only 
can they do it? That’s the idea.’ So the king 
was a good deal disturbed, and he went to the pro- 
phets of Baal, and they said, pretty airy, that if 
he had an altar ready, they were ready ; and they 
intimated he’d better get it insured too. 

“So next morning all the children of Israel and 
their parents and the other people gathered them- 
selves together. Well, here was that great crowd of 
prophets of Baal packed together on one side, and 
Isaac walking up and down all alone on the other, 


* This is the captain’s own mistake, 


putting up his job. When time was called, Isaac 
let on to be comfortable and indifferent; told the 
other team to take the first innings. So they went 
at it, the whole four hundred and iifty, praying 
around the altar, very hopeful, and doing their 
level best. They prayed an hour—two hours— 
three hours—and so on, plumb till noon. It wa’nt 
any use ; they hadn’t took a trick. Of course they 
felt kind of ashamed before all those people, and 
well they might. Now what would a magnanimous 
man do? Keep still, wouldn’t he? Of course, 
What did Isaac do? He graveled the prophets of 
Baal every way he could think of. Says he, ‘you 
don’t speak up loud enough, your God’s asleep 
like enough, or may be he’s taking a walk; 
you want to holler, -you know’—or words to 
that effect; I don’t recollect the exact language. 
Mind, I don’t apologise for Isaac ; he had his faults. 

“ Well, the prophets of Baal prayed along the best 
they knew how all the afternoon, and never raised 
a spark, At last, about sundown, they were all 
tuckered out, and they owned up and quit. 

‘What does Isaacdonow? He stepsup and says to 
some friends of his there, ‘ Pour four barrels of water 
on the altar!’ Everybody was astonished ; for the 
other side had prayed at it dry, you know, and got 
it whitewashed. They poured it on. Says he, 
‘Heave on four more barrels,’ Then he gays, 
‘Heave on four more.’ Twelve barrels, you see, 
altogether. The water ran all over the altar, and 
all down the sides, and filled up a trench around it 
that would hold a couple of hogsheads, ‘ measures,’ 
it says; Lreckon it means about ahoyshead. Some 
of the people were going to put on their things and 
go, for they allowed he wascrazy. They didn’t know 
Isaac knelt down and began to pray: he strung 
along, and strung along, about the heathen in dis- 
tant lands, and about the sister churches, and about 
the state and the country at large, and about those 
that’s in authority in the government, and all the 
usual programme, you know, till everybody had got 
tired, and gone to thinking about something else, 
and then, all of sudden, when nobody was noticing, 
he outs with a match and rakes it on the under side 
of his leg, and jiff! up the whole things blazes like 
a house afire! Twelve barrels of water? Petroleum, 
sir, petrolewm | that’s what it was!” 

“ Petroleum, captain ?” 

“Yes, sir; the country was full of it. Isaac knew 
all about that. You read the Bible. Don’t you 
worry about the tough places. They ain’t tough 
when you come to think them out and throw light 
on them, There ain’t a thing in the Bible but what 
is true; all you want is to go prayer-fully to work 
and cipher out ‘how’ ’twas done,” 


Tur Cuurcu Conaress.—This annual Congress, 
which is to be held at Derby in the first week in 
October, commencing on Tuesday, October 3, and 
terminating on the following Friday, will be opened 
by morning services at the churches of All Saints’ 
and Saint Alkamund’s, the preacher in the former 
being the Archbishop of York and at the latter the 
Bishop of Truro, ‘The meetings will take place at 
the Drill Hall, Wardwick, and the sectional meet- 
ings in the adjacent Temperance Hall, Curzon- 
street. The President, the Bishop of Lichfield, will 
deliver his presidential address in the Drill Hall 
on Tuesday afternoon, and immediately after the 
Dean of Wells willintroduce, in a paper, the first 
subject in the programme, viz. :—‘‘ Unity of Belief 
in Relation to Diversities of Thought,” on which 
papers will also be read ly the Rev. Canon Furse 
and the Rev. R. B. Girdlestone, the Rey. Randall T. 
Davidson and the Rey. Philip Brooks, D.D., being 
the appointed speakers. Among the topics fixed 
for consideration during the sittings are ‘‘ Evan- 
gelistic Work at Home,” to be introduced by the 
Bishop of Liverpool; ‘The Church of Modern 
Thought,” to be introduced by the Dean of 
Manchester ; ‘‘ Political Relations of the Church,” 
to be introduced by Earl Nelson; “ The Church 
and other Communions,” to be introduced by the 
Earl of Lincoln; and ‘ Synodical Action,” to be 
introduced by the Rev. W. W. English. On Friday 
evening there will be a conversazione, and a 
working men’s meeting will be held in the course of 
the week. Miss Ellice Hopkins has arranged to 
deliver two addresses on the subject of “The 
Degradation of Women,” one to women only, and 
the other to the clergy. 

Tux publication of a curious collection of the 
London signs of booksellers, publishers, and 
printers up to the end of the seventeenth century 
will be commenced in the September number of 
the Bibliographer. 
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Correspondence, 


«A LOYAL CHURCHWOMAN.” 
T0 THE EDITOR. 


Sir,—As I read the review in this week’s 
Inquirer of the Rev. Fletcher Williams’s lectures 
on the Deity of Christ I was prompted to give 
utterance to some thoughts which often trouble 
me. Iama loyal Churchwoman, but for many 
years have been associated by ties of affection 
and friendship with Unitarians, and I am_not 
ashamed to confess that I entirely owe to them 
what liberality of spirit I now possess. My 
husband, whose memory is still fresh with those 
among whom he lived and laboured, was a 
staunch Unitarian, yet did he never fail to 
sympathise with my religious aspirations, and 
was always willing for me to contribute to any 
object that I had at heart in connection with 
the Church of England. Thus I have been led 
by his example and that of others to admit, I 
am thankful to say (though, I must confess, 
slowly), that there might be, nay, there is, much 
in these same Unitarians whom the Orthodox 
despise, which members of my own too self- 
satisfied Church would do well to emulate. When 
T think of the useful and devoted life my hus- 
band led, irrespective of creed, it grieves me to 
find how utterly the nature of the Unitarian 
faith ig not only not understood, but unknown. 
On this subject most of our clergy manifest a 
scarcely excusable ignorance, as it was expressed 
to me only a few weeks ago by a certain rector 
in these words: “I do not know much about 
Unitarians, but I suppose they do not believe 
in Christ.” Many battles I fight for your body, 
and [ invariably tell your detractors that their 
views arise simply from their ignorance. 

Naturally I am considered to be very far gone 
in heresy, but I am content with the better part 
I have chosen. Instead of marriage with a 
Unitarian being a blot upon my life, as was 
predicted to me, it has proved a blessing, and I 
will express a hope that if Mr. Williams, by his 
pamphlet, can prevail on the good Manx people 
to listen, that they may have grace given them 
to “ hear also with the understanding.” 

Itmaynot be that Orthodox people will change 
their own views, nor, except as to one or two 
points in the doctrines of the Church of Eng- 
land (on which we need not now enter), do I de- 
sire them to do so. But there are many such 
who would be amazed to know how much there 
is incommon between them. I have often as- 
tonished some of my illiberal self-called Christian 
friends, who heard with incredulous ears, that 
the beautiful hymn “Inthe Oross of Christ I 
glory ” was written by a Unitarian, and I could 
tell them that my husband when asked what 
his creed really was would reply, quoting from 
1st Tim. ii. 5: “ I believe in One God the Father, 
and One Mediator Jesus Christ.” I look for a 
happy time to come, when the Church of Hng- 
land may in a truly catholic spirit make good 
her claim to the name of Christian, by extending 
it to others who as fully deserveit. I must 
apologise for so far trespassing on your valuable 
space and courtesy, and beg you and your 
readers to excuse all apparent egoism in thig 
letter. A Loyan Cuurchwomay, 

Aug. 30. 


THE LATE PROFESSOR JEVONS. 
TO THE EDITOR, 


Srr,—Under all the circumstances perhaps I 
may be excused for asking you to publish a few 
words from me in reference to the late Professor 
Jevons. I was one, I suppose, of a great num- 
ber of young men whom the Professor honoured 
with his helpful friendship, and when I came to 
settle in Ireland Mr. Jevons wrote to me in the 
following terms: “ My interest in Ireland is 
rapidly increasing, and when I had a rapid run 
of a week through some parts I resolved to 
come again. I think when you have had time 
to become thoroughly acquainted 'with your 
part of the country I should much like to 
spend a few days with you, and see the state of 
things with my own eyes. My impression is 
increasing to the effect that landlordism is a 
terrible burden on the country, and that the 
just laws of England are rather a myth.” Ac- 
cording to his request I constantly kept him 
informed with reference to the Irish question, 
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especially that portion of it relating to the land. 
His engagements, however, and the state of his 
health prevented him from coming to Ireland ; 
he required bracing up a good deal, he said, and 
he was afraid the climate here would be too 
relaxing for him in the summer months. Con- 
sequently his design of studying the Irish 
question on the spot, and then “coming to 
some clear conclusion about it,” had to be post- 
poned, and now, unhappily, his “clear con- 
clusion,” which would have been so enormously 
helpful to Ireland as well as to England, is 
never to be announced. 

Permit me now to refer particularly to two 
letters which I received from the Professor. 
Writing to me in November, 1881, Mr. Jevons 
said he regretted that he must differ very con- 
siderably from my recent course of conduct, 
and added that, much as he had formerly 
sympathised with the Land League, all his 
sympathies were estranged as soon as they (the 
League) began to work against the new Land 
Act. The Professor went on at some length to 
say that that measure was the greatest con- 
cession that could be made, though he admitted 
that other reforms were needed. These would 
follow in due time, but they would not be 
hastened by the intense ingratitude to Mr. 
Gladstone shown by those who ought to have 
been his truest followers. The letter concluded 
with the observation: “I am quite unable to 
understand how you can be found to be amongst 
his opponents.” 

I felt this letter to be a “caning,” and I 
replied to it. I pointed.out that the League 
did not propose to work against the Act; that 
the test cases which it proposed to submit to 
the Court were, so far as my knowledge went, 
and I had had some hand in preparing those 
from Ulster, fair and honest cases; that the 
League in recommending the tenants to abstain 
from applying to the Courts until these cases 
had been adjudicated upon adopted a wise 
course, since supposing the reduction in these 
cases to be substantial, the League would doubt- 
less recommend the people to make terms with 
the landlords upon the basis of these decisions 
—a course provided for by the Act itself, and a 
course which her Majesty’s ministers publicly 
said they hoped the people would adopt; that 
Mr. Gladstone in denouncing these test cases as 
he did, before they were adjudicated upon, not 
only provided all England with an adverse 
opinion upon them, but in saying that the 
Courts would scout these cases actually was 
guilty of instructing the Courts what to do; 
that in point of fact the policy of the League 
was, in the circumstances of the country, a wise 
policy in my judgment, since the Courts would 
stand in need of pressure from the country to 
counteract the adverse pressure of the landlord 
party; and that finally, much as I lamented the 
disapproval of Professor Jevons, I was compelled 
by simple honest convictions to take the course 
I did, This letter was published in the leading 
commercial weekly journal of London, accom- 
panied by some editorial comments. Writing 
to Mr. Jevons again, after an interval, to ac- 
knowledge his kindness in sending me a copy of 
his latest work, I referred to these comments, 
and in reply, the Professor, after dealing with 
some other matters, to wit, Mr. Dayitt’s pro- 
posals and Mr. Henry George’s works, went 
on to speak thus boldly :— 

«The remarks in the on your letter were 
not written by me. Having shown your letter 
to the editor, in the course of discussion, he 
wished to print it as a text, and I saw no reason 
to refuse. Being an economist and not a poli- 
tician I hardly like to venture upon the wide and 
stormy field of the Irish Question. There can, 
however, be little doubt that the progress of 
events tends to justify your position more than 
it was formerly easy to foresee. I never, indeed, 
believed in Forster’s Coercion policy, which 
struck at the wrong parties, and was calculated 
rather to irritate than suppress or amend what 
was wrong. I may also add that though I 
was formerly of the opposite opinion, both the 
course of events and the course of my studies 
has tended to suggest grave doubts as to 
whether the whole tendency of English agrarian 
law, policy and practice is not radically wrong. 
In England the immense wealth and social 
power of the landowners has disguised the ques- 
tion, but it has broken out in Ireland, and it will 
break out sooner or later elsewhere. I have 
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quite satisfied myself that whatever may be the 
economic results, the social and political results 
of an opposite agrarian policy are infinitely 
superior to what we experience. Some day I 
may perhaps try to write out these opinions and 
support them, but it is too heavy a subject to 
venture upon in a hurry.” 

Tt will be easy to understand that this letter, 
written on the 2nd of July of this year, was ex- 
ceedingly gratifying to me. I felt that I was 
entitled to regard it as at least, to some extent, 
a withdrawal of the rebuke contained in the 
fotmer communication, and it gaye me reason 
to hope that some day, when the heat of the 
controversy has passed away, and certain inju- 
dicious expressions attributed to me, some, at 
all events, erroneously (to wit, that about 
“making it hot” for Lord Cavendish), are 
forgotten or condoned, many more friends, 
whose alienation has been to me most painful, 
would come to think that even your humble 
servant was not so black as he has boot painted. 

Haroup Ry err. 

Moneyrea, Belfast, Aug. 28. 


« AGNOSTIC SERVICES.” 
TO THE EDITOR. 


Srr,—Will you kindly allow me just a word 
of personal explanation, made necessary by a 
surprising imputation in Mr. Dalby’s last letter P 
Let me, then, assure Mr. Dalby that when I ex- 
pressed a hope that Unitarians would be more 
prompt and zealous in maintaining the positive 
grounds of their faith I had not the remotest 
thought of counselling a resort to “ legal pro- 
ceedings.” I was thinking not of courts of law, 
but of the moral force of earnest religious con- 
viction in our own congregations. Nevertheless, 
it must be a case of conscience for Agnostics 
whether they can acquit themselves of wrong 
when chapels, declared by the trust-deeds to be 
erected for the worship of God, are used by them 
for the very purpose of ignoring His existence 
and deprecating His worship. 


London, Aug. 29. Henry JErrery. 


Mamsronzn.— On Sunday last, August 27th, 
the Sunday - school anniversary services were 
conducted by the minister, the Rev. KH. Ceredig 
Jones, M.A., before large and appreciative audiences. 
The chapel was tastefully decorated with flowers 
supplied by the teachers, and choice plants kindly 
lent by Mrs. George Ruck, There was a good at- 
tendance of scholars, who, under the leadership of 
an exellent choir, sang special hymns, one of 
which had been composed for the occasion by 
Mr. Richard J. Nicholson, External Scholar of Man- 
chester New College. An anthem was also beauti- 
fully sung by the choir at the close of each service. 
The school is now in a very flourishing condition, 
there having been of late a large accession both of 
teachers and scholars. At the last examination in 
connection with the Manchester District Sunday 
School Association thirty-four of the scholars 
passed, of whom twelve were placed in the 
‘‘ Honours Division.” Also the following young 
people connected with the school were successful at 
the ‘*‘ Manchester New College Local Theological Ex- 
amination ” last May :—Branch IV., “ The Doctrine 
of a Future Life,’ Francis James Brothers, Mary 
Emily Brothers, Arthur Hickmott, William Mann, 
and Edith Mary Tillett. Branch V.,“ The Text of 
the Greek Testament,” Richard T, Nicholson. The 
same month, Mr. Nicholson, who was then ‘ head 
boy” and Lubbock scholar at the Maidstone 
Grammar School, obtained one of the Manchester 
New College External Scholarships and the Gunsley 
Exhibition at University College, Oxford. Hight 
young people have also obtained certificates this 
year from the South Kensington Science and Art 
Department. 

Tim MoravrANs.—The Moravian Brothers have 
been celebrating in the little German town of 
Herrnhut the 120th anniversary of the sending forth 
of missionaries from among their body to spread a 
knowledge of the Gospel among the negro slaves. 
It was in 1732, ten years after the foundation of 
Herrnhut, that the first mission set out for the 
West Indies. Since that period it is {stated that 
upwards of 2,000 of the Brethren have founded 
Christian communities, numbering at present more 
than 76,000 souls. 

Turrn isa talk of putting up a monument to 
Longfellow in Westminster Abbey. 
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Religions Jrtelligenee, 


SOUTHERN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION. 

The annual meetings of this Association were 
held on Sunday and Monday last at Newport, Isle 
of Wight. 

On Sunday morning the Rey. Dr. Crosskey, 
F.G.S., preached from Romans ix. 26 on some 
of the great revelations made by Science to the 
modern world. First, Science reveals the ever- 
present activity of the living God, his never- 
ceasing action in the universe. Secondly, Science 
reveals harmony among all created things, and a 
third revelation of Science is the law of progress. 
In the evening the same gentleman preached from 
Revelation xxii. 3 on some of the oppressive super- 
stitions from which Science has set us free. Both 
these admirable sermons were delivered in a very 
impressive manner, and were listened to with pro- 
found interest by large congregations, comprising 
several strangers as well as friends from neighbour- 
ing congregations. Thecollections for the Associa- 
tion amounted to £7 138s, 3d. 

On Monday there was a luncheon in the com- 
modious and handsome school-room lately erected, 
which was well attended by members of the 
Association and their friends, all of whom were 
invited guests of the Newport Congregation. After 
luncheon the annual business meeting of the 
Association was held, Mr. R, Pinnock, J.P., presi- 
dent, in the chair. There were also present the 
Revs. Dr, Crosskey, T. L. Marshall, H. Hawkes 
(Portsmouth), HE. Rattenbury Hodges (Newport), 
J. W. Smith (Ringwood), G. Wooller (London), D. 
Amos (Scarborough), Mrs. Eveleigh (Shide), Pro- 
fessor Henry Morley (Carisbrooke), Messrs. I. Chat- 
feild Clarke, J.P. (Wootton), W. Hughes (Wid- 
combe), C. Ellis, J.P. (Maidstone), G. W. Rayner 
Wood (Manchester), H. Blessley (Portsmouth), W. 
Carter and J. Hutchings (Bournemouth), C. H, Hd- 
munds, Howard Clarke, and many others. 

The toast of the Queen having been duly 
honoured, the Presmppnt gave a cordial welcome 
to the deputation from the British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association, to which Mr, Marsmanu 
replied. Mr. T, Cuarrninp CLARKE gave welcome 
to the ministers of the district, which was responded 
to in appropriate speeches by the Revs. H. Hawxrs 
aud J. W. Smiru. 

After a brief interval the annual report of the 
society was read by Mr. H. Buussuny, secretary, and 
is subjoined in full, The Prusmernt, on behalf of 
the treasurer, Mr. Haddon, who was unavoidably 
absent, read the financial report, which showed that 
the balance in hand amounted to £14 7s. 6d., out 
of which the meeting voted £5 to the rising Bourne- 
mouth congregation. 

The Cuarrman, in moving the adoption of the 
reports, expressed his regret that three important 
congregations of the district were without ministers, 
and drew attention to the fact that the Book Society 
was originally called ‘‘ The Society for the Promotion 
of Virtue by the Distribution of Tracts,” because at 
that time it was illegal to form a society for the 
diffusion of Unitarianism. A brief discussion was 
raised by the Chairman in reference to a bequest of 
£100 by the late Mr. James Silver for the dissemi- 
nation of Unitarianism, and the matter was referred 
to the committee. 

Mr. T. C. Cuarke moved, and Mr, Burssuny 
seconded, a vote of thanks to Mr. Pinnock for so 
ably presiding over the meeting, and proposed his 
re-election for another year, which was unanimously 
Garried, 

Mr. T. C. Clarke was elected vice-president, and 
Mr, Carter treasurer, a vote of thanks being awarded 
to the outgoing treasurer, Mr. Haddon. 

Votes of thanks were also carried to the Rev. D. 
Amos, who had acted as secretary until his removal 
to Scarborough, and to Mr. Blessley, who had taken 
his place, and the latter gentleman was cordially re- 
elected secretary. Thanks to the committee and to 
the Newport congregation for their liberality in 
entertaining the meeting were cordially passed, 
and acknowledged by Mr. Pinnock on behalf of 
the congregation. 

The evening meeting, which was not quite so 
numerously attended, was also presided over by 
the President. Interesting and able addresses 
were delivered by the Rey. T. L. MansHanu on 
“Liberal Christianity, its Aims and Hopes”; 
Professor Moriuy on “ Literature, its High Mis. 
sion and Purpose”; Dr. Crosskny on “Science 
and Religion, their True Relations”; 
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Claims of Christianity on the People”; and the 
Revs. D. Amos and EK. Rarrunsury Hopess on “ Our 
Social Life.” 

A vote of thanks to the chairman, moved 
by Mr. H. Buussumy, and seconded by Mr. W. 
Carrur, brought the very interesting proceedings 
to a.close, 


COMMITTEES’ REPORT, 1882. 

The Committee Meetings have been well attended 
throughout the year, and an earnest desire has been 
evinced by all to make the most of the small re- 
sources of the Association, 

The President and Secretary attended the National 
Conference at Liverpool, in April last, as delegates 
of your Association, and report with pride and satis- 
faction the privilege they felt it to be present at 
those remarkable meetings, the largest, in point of 
numbers, ever known in connection with the Unit- 
arian body, and from the enthusiasm pervading, the 
high tone and devotional character of the meetings 
from first to last, your committee ‘rejoice to believe 
that the Conference of 1882 will prove an im- 
portant epoch in the history of the English Unit- 
arians Churches, : 

Cuicumstmur,—Letters have been received by the 
Secretary of this Association from several gentle- 
men in Chichester expressing a hope that something 
may be done by way of re-opening Baffin-lane 
Chapel, and starting afresh a liberal movement in 
religion in the city. Again, the British and Foreign 
Association have cordially co-operated with this 
Southern Association, and the committee hope that 
within the next few weeks steps may be taken to 
re-commence Unitarian work in that ancient and 
interesting locality. 

WarenHam.—Your committee forwarded in Oc- 
tober last a resolution earnestly requesting the 
executive of the British and Foreign Unitarian 
Association to take into their early consideration 
the endowments and chapel buildings now closed at 
Wareham; and that they should take strong and 
active measures, if necessary, to secure the endow- 
ments, the accumulated fund, and the chapel build- 
ing for those religious purposes for which they 
were originally intended to be used. Notwithstand- 
ing the difficult and delicate work necessary to bring 
about a better state of things at Wareham, your 
committee still hope that a way out of the 
present condition of stagnation which preyailg in 
that neighbourhood will by-and-by be found. 

Rinewoov.—In these days of startling and sen- 
sational appeals to various orders of intelligence, 
by means of Salvation Armies on the one hand, 
and Ritualism on the other, it is no slight achieve- 
ment to hold our own in a place like Ringwood, 
and this we can fairly claim to do, The average 
attendance keeps up, and in proportion to the 
population, would compare favourably with that in 
some larger places ; the Sunday-school flourishes ; 
the various institutions in connection with the 
chapel are in a healthy state; and during the year 
the side windows have been entirely renewed. At 
the commencement of the services at Bournemouth 
our minister, the Rev. J. W. Smith, rendered assist- 
ance to our friends there by conducting the service 
on two occasions, his place at Ringwood being 
supplied by lay agency. Mr. Smith also attended 
the recent Conference at Liverpool, as delegate from 
the congregation. During the past year the old 
chapel has afforded opportunities of Unitarian wor- 
ship to friends from a distance, who have come to 
reside temporarily in the district, and would, but 
for the existence of our chapel, have been without 
a spiritual home. Thus a practical illustration is 
supplied of the importance of maintaining our 
smaller congregations so long as they show any 
signs of life. 

Neweort, Isuzu or Wieut.—Our position ig much 
the same as last year. The Rev. H. Ratienbury 
Hodges continues with us as our minister. In 
December last the Rey. T. W. Freckelton, of Lon- 
don, opened our new school building. On this 
undertaking there remains a debt of £100, which 
we hope shortly to be in a position to pay off, 

Bovurnemoura—After the course of lectures de- 
livered in the Bijou Hall, under the auspices of the 
Southern Unitarian Associatlon, it was decided by 
the few resident Unitarians to make an effort to 
establish regular Sunday services in Bournemouth. 
Our first service was held on the 8th of January, in 
the Board-room of the Town Hall. The attendance 
on that occasion was not very encouraging, and we 
were advised to give up the attempt ; but we decided 
to give the movement a fair chance of success, and 
with the kind assistance cf the Revs. F. T. Reed, 


Mr. T.| of Poole,'and J, W. Smith, of Ringwood, the services 


CHATFEILD CuaRKE on “ The Need of urging the/ were continued till the middle of February, when 
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we were fortunate in securing the services of the 
Rey. Alfred Hood, As the number attending the 
services in February were larger than those of 
January, and those of March still larger, it was 
thought advisable to commence an evening service 
in April. Accordingly, the Rev. H. Ierson, M.A, 
paid a visit to Bournemouth on tho first Sunday of 
that month, and took the services both morning 
and evening. Since then the evening service has 
been continued with very fair success, many 
strangers in the evening congregation coming over 
and over again; some of them have since become 
members of our Church. The average attendance 
was, ab morning services in January 18, including 
friends who kindly came from Poole to assist in the 
singing; in February, 22; in March, 27, and at 
morning and evening services in April, 45; in 
May, 48; in June, 54; in July, 55; in August, 70. 
It must be mentioned, however, that those who 
attend our evening services are for the most part a 
different class of people from those who come in 
the morning, and do very little towards defraying 
our expenses. During May, June, and July we had 
very few visitors, so that for three months we were 
chiefly dependent on residents. In July it was 
thought advisable to form ourselves into a Church, 
and friends in sympathy with us who desired to see 
a permanent church established in the town were 
invited to become members. At the present time we 
have thirty-four resident members. But for some 
years there is no doubt that the cause here must 
be looked upon as mission, and will require a large 
amount of assistance from jthe Parent Society in 
London. But with this help, and with the zeal and 
ability of the Rey. Alfred Hood, and the active co- 
operation of Mrs. Hood, we hope that a permanent 
and self-supporting Church will eventually be estab- 
lished in this growing town. From various causes 
we have not commenced a Sunday-school as yet, but 
we hope to do so shortly, as some of the friends 
who come to us have children, 

Poonr.—Since your last annual meeting we have - 
had to regret the loss of our late minister, the Rev. 
Wm, Agar, who was compelled from ill-health and 
other circumstances to resign the charge. He has 
been succeeded by the Rev. F. T. Reed, who re- 
ceived an unanimous invitation to settle with us, 
and the connection thus commenced we trust will 
be permanent and mutually satisfactory. Our 
numbers remain about the same, but we have to 
regret the loss by death of an old and respected 
member, Mrs. Pike, who was formerly for many 
years an active worker in the Wareham congrega- 
tion. The numbers of the Sunday-school keep up, 
the total number of names on the books being 
71, with an average attendance, in the morning 30, 
afternoon 52, with 11 teachers, 

PorrsmoutH (HicH-strezr).—During theyear the 
work of this Christian church has been carried on 
earnestly and effectively by the minister and con- 
gregation. We have lost by death, removals, and 
other causes, twenty, and sixteen new members 
have joined. The various institutions connected 
with the church, viz., the Ladies’ Sewing Circle, 
the Libraries, the Benevolent Society, and the 
Sunday-schools, are, as usual, doing good service, 
The Ladies’ Sewing Circle has rendered substantial 
aid to the church. A number of lectures given 
during the year by our pastor, has no doubt brought 
forth good fruit. The annual conceré was held in 
December, and was very successful. The Mayor 
of Portsmouth presided. At the harvest thanks- 
giving services and at Christmas the church was 
prettily decorated. The outbuildings connected 
with the church have been thoroughly drained, the 
yentilation of the library improved, and other im- 
provements have taken place, at a cost of £42, 
which amount was paid from the legacy of the late 
Miss Edwards. The committee, acting upon medi- 
cal advice, have granted leave of absence as a 
holiday to our minister (the Rev. Thos. Timmins) 
for six months, which we hope may prove both 
beneficial to his health and fruitful to his speedy 
recovery and safe return. During his absence the 
services have been conducted by the Rev. Charles 
Hoddinott, of London, the Rey. HE. R. Grant, of 
Northampton, Mr. F. Allen, of London, Messrs. T. 
Smith and T,. Haddon, of Southampton, and by 
Mr. T. Bond, of our own congregation. 

Portsmours (Sr. THomas’s).—In presenting the 
annual report of the above church, the committee 
feel that they have a duty to perform which is 
neither pleasant nor encouraging, the past year 
having been marked by events which have given 
them deep anxiety, and occasioned painful feelings 
among the congregation for many months, \ That 
they cannot consistently report satisfactory progress 
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during the year arises from various causes, as in 
the first place they have for a long time laboured 
under the disadvantage of being without a minister, 
in consequence of the growing and continued in- 
firmities of the Rev. John Ellis, which have utterly 
unfitted him for the proper discharge of his 
ministerial duties. His illness at length rendered 
it necessary (by the advice of his friends) to resign 
the pastorate of the church, after a ministration of 
over ten years, in order to seek that rest and retire- 
ment so necessary for the restoration of his failing 
energies, During Mr. Ellis’s illness the committee 
availed themselves of the services of several lay 
brethren, who very kindly came forward and con- 
ducted the services gratiutously, and to those gentle- 
men, Messrs. Ward, Batchelor, Bond, Henry 
Blessley and William Blessley, the committee tender 
their best thanks. The committee sincerely regret 
that there has been a visible falling off in the con- 
gregation attending worship, that being followed by 
a corresponding decrease in the chapel funds. The 
cause of this decadence the committee think is due 
principally to the total neglect of Sunday-school 
work, as the schools, which a few years ago afforded 
religious instruction to over 120 children, do not 
number one single scholar, nor have we (with 
the exception of a small benevolent society and 
struggling sewing circle, kept together by a few ener- 
getic and zealous ladies) a single auxiliary institution 
connected with the chapel. These circumstances, 
unfavourable in themselves, added to a debt of 
£400, by which the church has long been fettered, 
render the prospects of the society at present most 
gloomy and discouraging. The committee are now 
negotiating with candidates, with the view of filling 
the vacancy caused by Mr. Ellis’s resignation, and 
they feel that.if they can secure the services of a 
talented, faithful and zealous Christian minister, 
who would go heart and soul into the work, the 
church might soon recover her former prosperity and 
be filled with Christian worshippers. They believe 
a great work could ba done in Portsmouth, as 
among its 130,000 inhabitants a large proportion 
are advocates of unfettered thought and true 
liberal Christianity, and would gladly attend the 
ministry of a clever, earnest, and consistent pastor, 
while a large number of our old subscribers would 
return and assist the cause. The committee are 
determined to spare no pains in order to secure 
so desirable a result, feeling confident that a 
sufficient stipend could be raised, supplemented 
by the endowments to satisfy the claims of a 
thoroughly efficient minister. With those aims in 
view they are not without hope that the blessing of 
the Almighty may rest upon their endeavours to re- 
store the church to its former prosperous condition, 
and that brighter and happier days may be her lot 
in the future is the earnest prayer of the committee 
and congregation. 

fThere was no report from Southampton, on 
account of the illness of the secretary of the con- 

gregation, Mr. B, K. Spencer.] 

Your committee during the past year have lost 
the energetic and efficient services of the Rev. D. 
Amos as secretary of this Association. A warm 
expression of thanks on your behalf was tendered 
to Mr, Amos in January last for his past services 
for four years, and good wishes for his future use- 
fulness and happiness at Scarboro. Mr. H. Blessley 
has kindly undertaken the duties of the secretary- 
ship up to the present time. 

Another earnest worker in the person of the Rey. 
W. Agar, late of Poole, has left the district, and 
taken with him the best thanks and earnest good 
wishes of your Association. Your committee beg 
to impress upon you the importance of the sub- 
scriptions for the coming year being punctually 
paid, and, if possible, increased in amount. Whilst 
feeling and appreciating the earnest labours of the 
ministers now in the district, your committee trust 
that arrangements may be made in the engagement 
of any new minister at either of the vacant pulpits, 
by which it may be possible to secure a man of 
power and earnestness in one of the large centres of 
industry ; and your committee believe that by such 
appointment the work of the Association will be 
greatly aided, and that it will be of material ser- 
vice to the district at large. 

As this Southern Unitarian Association has to 
depend for success mainly upon the individual zeal 
and earnestness of its members, your committee, 
in conclusion, would strongly impress upon you the 
importance of each continuing to do something—it 
may be necessary in some cases to even make some 

little personal sacrifice—in order to help forward 
the work of this Association ; but feeling as they do 
that some encouragement has fairly come to us this 
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year from Bournemouth, and hoping that more still 
may come next year from Chichester, they trust 
that steady, useful work will continue to be done by 
Unitarians in the South of England towards 
liberating and uplifting the religious tendencies of 
our time. 


ee 


Mr. GuapstonE on THE Srupy oF THE BrBLE.— 
The following letter, sent by Mr. Gladstone to a 
gentleman in Manchester who had charge of a 
men’s Sunday afternoon Bible class, is now pub- 
lished :—‘‘ Hawarden, September, 4, 1877. Sir,— 
It is wholly out of my power to reply to your letter 
in the manner which its purpose would recommend 
and its subject requires. But I am unwilling al- 
together to withhold a few words which may, at 
any rate, serve as an indication of sympathy with 
your desire to profit by the treasures of the Divine 
Word. I will not dwell on the need of light 
from above, or the duty of seeking it, of being 
vigilant against the excuse of the private spirit, of 
cultivating humility, of bearing in mind that God 
has through all these long ages had a people 
whom He has led} that we are not the first who 
come to the wells of salvation opened by Christ 
and his Apostles. I will also assume that you are 
strict adherents of method in this great study, so 
as to make your results comprehensive. In this 
view, if you are Churchmen, or, indeed, if you are 
not, I recommend you to consider whether the table 
of lessons, old or new, may not be of much use. 
Two things, however, especially I commend to your 
thoughts. The first is this—Christianity in Christ, 
and nearness to Him and to His image, is the end 
of all your efforts. Thus the Gospels, which con- 
tinually present to us one pattern, have a kind of 
precedence among thebooks of Holy Scripture. Iad- 
vise your remembering that the Scriptures have two 
purposes—one to feed the people of God in ‘green 
pastures,’ the other to serve for proof of doc- 
trine. These are not divided by a sharp line 
from one another, yet they are provinces on 
the whole distinct, and in some ways different. 
We are variously called to various works, But 
we all require to feed in the pastures and to 
drink at the wells. For this purpose the Scriptures 
are incomparably simple to all those willing to be 
fed. The same cannot be said in regard to the 
proof or construction of doctrine. This isa desir- 
able work, but not for us all. It requires to be 
possessed with more of external helps, more learn- 
ing and good guides, more knowledge of the histori- 
cal development of our religion, which development 
is one of the most wonderful parts of all human 
history, and, in my opinion, affords also one of the 
strongest demonstrations of its truth and ‘of the 
power and goodness of God. I have sent you this 
very slight outline, all that my time allowed, with 
the knowledge that if I postponed my reply to make 
it fuller it might, amid the pressure upon me, endin 
sending no reply at all.—With every good wish, I 
remain your faithful servant, W. E. Guapstone.” 

Nzrwerort, Isuz or Wraut.—The Department of 
Science and Art, South Kensington, have awarded 
an art class teacher’s certificate to Miss F. M. 
Minns, organist of the Unitarian chapel, whose 
high artistic attainments are well known in the 
neighbourhood. 

Lonpvon Domestic Mission Socrsry.—We under- 
stand that the Rey. C. H. Waid, late Senior Student 
of Manchester New College, has undertaken the 
temporary charge of the Mission at Spicer-street 
till the end of the year, with the kind assistance of 
Mr. Corkran, 

Tux second issue of the Browning Society Papers 
has appeared in a magazine consisting of 190 
pages. It is published by Messrs, Trubner at the 
prohibitory price of 10s. In the introductory 
address the Rev. J. Kirkman claims for Browning 
the credit of being the greatest Christian poet we 
ever had, not in the narrow dogmatic sense, but as 
the teacher who is as thrilled through with all 
Christian sympathies as with artistic or musical. 


Houtoway’s Pitus.—- Hale Constitutions. —When the 
human frame has become debilitated from the effects of 
exposure, excesses, or neglect, then these Pills will work 
wonders, If they be taken according to the lucid direc- 
tions wrapped round each box, Holloway’s Pills exert the 
most exemplary tonic qualities in all those cases of 
nervous depression in which the vital powers have bo- 
come so weakened that the circulation has been rendered 
languid and unsteady. They improve the appetite, 
strengthen the digestion, regulate tho liver, and act as 


gentle aperients, The Pills are suited to all ages and 
all habits. A patient writes:— Your Pills, to be 
valued, require only to be known. During many years 
I sought a remedy in vain, was daily becoming Weakor, 


‘when your Pills soon restored me,” ‘ 
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PHYSICAL SCIENCE IN RELATION TO 
RELIGIOUS THOUGHT. 
By Tue Rey. E. Rarrenpury Hopees. 
[Preached at the Church of the Saviour, South- 
ampton, Aug. 27, during the visit of the British 
Association for the Advancement of Science.] 
Romans i. 20 :—“ For the invisible things of Him 
from the creation of the world are clearly seen, being 
understood by the things that are made, even His 
eternal power and Godhead.” 


The phenomena of nature have in all ages 
stirred in man’s mind sentiments of awe, ad- 
miration and fear. Hence it was that wonder 
came to be the parent of imagination and in- 
quiry. Man observing matter in a state of 
motion, it excited within his mind the idea that 
a number of unseen intelligences were working 
for or against his well-being. 

And so fetishism, and ultimately nature- 
myths, grew up with the multiplication of our 
race. 

As far as we can judge, the earliest men on 
our globe could not think of atmospheric, terres- 
trial or marine phenomena without connecting 
them with some spiritual agency, a god or a 
demon, or many such. Side by side with the 
growth of observation there was the develop- 
ment of reflection and of reverence, or the reli- 
gious sense. 

Science has not yet advanced sufficiently to 
give us any reliable chronology in reference to 
man’s first appearance, or when fetishism, 
animism and polytheism actually came into ex- 
istence. 

It will, perhaps, never be able to decide the 
point, but the main facts which have been col- 
lected are sufficient to establish the general 
statements which we have just made. They are 
established, I say, and the prejudices of those 
who decline to accept or even to inquire into 
them cannot affect them as reliable evidence, 
and as the basis of great philosophic concep- 
tions and conclusions. 

Moreover, modern scientific discovery, acting 
and reacting upon religious thought, has for the 
most part overthrown, and is now setting aside, 
those crude conceptions about God, the world 
and man which are part of ancient systems of 
theology. 

In a word, physical science has helped us to 
gee that religion is not necessarily associated 
with or dependent upon any theological system, 
whether old or new. 


In the study of nature, whether by close ob- - 


servation or severe introspection, we may learn 
more religious truth than by a rigid seritiny of 
sacred books which profess to act as guides to 
divine communion. COreeds must havea rational 
and therefore verifiable basis, or they are worth- 
less. Reference to ancient authority is no real 
safeguard against moral or spiritual error. All 
through the ages of his history man has been 
slowly and steadily advancing in knowledge. 
But how has he thus progressed? By thought- 
ful inquiry and observation, in the course of 
which he has been constantly erring, and as 
constantly correcting his errors ; thus knowledge 
has grown “from more to more.” And at 
length when men learned the value of the ex- 
perimental method of research, the horizon of 
objective truth began rapidly to widen. The 
Scientific Congress now assembled within this 
ancient city not only attracts our attention, but 
naturally leads us to survey with keenest in- 
terest the great achievements of modern physical 
investigation. What marvellous revelations 
have come to us from the glorious Universe by 
which we are surrounded! Regions vast, 
tenanted by orbs innumerable, realms minute, 
peopled by countless forms of life, provinces 
through which subtle but mighty forces gyrate 
and undulate—like a gorgeous panorama pass 
before us. 

Let us, then, briefly review some of the sub- 
lime truths revealed by modern discovery and 
note their bearing upon religion. The old 
Ptolemaic system and the ideas akin to it were 
doomed to pass away when Galileo made his 
first astronomical discovery. In place of the 
old conception there stands before us the car 
dinal fact (1) of the vastness of the materia 
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universe. Suns, planets, systems move in 
transcendent harmony. 

There is motion everywhere. Absolute inertia 
does not exist. All matter is seen to be in a 
state of motion; there is the motion of transla- 
tion. Masses of matter travelling with awful 
velocity in grand circles, wheel within wheel, in 
numbers infinite. Moreover, the eye of reason 
sees molecular motion, 7.¢., that atoms as well 
as planets rotate, that there is a molecular 
motion so subtle that it eludes the senses as 
such. And with the exaltation of our concep- 

_tions about the material cosmos there has been 
a proportionate enlargement of our ideas about 
space and time. Astronomy tells us of the 
diameter of the solar system, the orbits of 
planetary bodies, the vast elliptical courses of 
comets, the Jong journeying of light from the 
nearest of the so-called fixed stars to our earth. 
And though this science also tells us much about 
time, yet still we turn to the testimony of geo- 
logy for the more manifest and striking evidence 
of its duration. 

Geology carries the mind back to ages incon- 
ceivably remote, from the earth’s gaseous or 
comet condition to its semi-solid stage, over in- 
numerable epochs to the time when life dawned 
upon its surface, through countless generations 
of organised existences until the advent of man, 
destined to mastery over all that he can press 
into his service. 

And now, after vaguely contemplating Nature 
for many centuries, he comes forth not only as 
her explorer, not only as the interpreter of some 
of her choicest secrets, but as the intelligent 
utiliser of her mightiest energies. We are thus en- 
vironed by and share in the possession of matter, 
force, and life. Butwhence came they? There 
is no proof that they always existed. Material- 
istic hypotheses offer no satisfactory solution to 
the problem of their origin. 

To any unbiassed mind, to the minds of not 
a few of our profoundest philosophers, to the 
minds of those who discern entities in this 
universe which cannot be brought within the 
range of physical tests, one Supreme Power and 
Intelligence must be the author of all Nature. 
Moreover, a Being whose works in their totality 
far exceed the grasp of our highest intellects 
must Himself ever transcend human comprehen- 
sion. Again, (2) physical science demonstrates 
unity of plan thronghout the material universe. 
The spectroscope shows us that our sun and 
some of the most distant stars are composed of 
elements identical with those of our planet. 


Carbon, hydrogen, sodium and other bodies 
seem to be widely diffused throughout the 
siderial system. Light, heat, chemical energy 
and other forces are now known to be likewise 
as present in the most distant nebulz as on this 
earth. The molten and seething surface of the 
sun, on which rest metallic vapours, is swept by 
colossal cyclones of red hot hydrogen, and Sirius, 
that remote but brilliant star, is also a sun of 
marvellous size, having a volume 4,860 times 
that of our luminary. And yet what is this 
giant sun, and the thousands more or less like it, 
with their circling planets poised in space, what 
are these to the universe in its entirety! Further 
proof of this unity of plan to which we refer is 
afforded by the sublime discovery of the cor- 
relation of the physical forces. 

Light, heat, electricity, magnetism and chemi- 
cal action are all modes or manifestations of one 
primal force. This protean energy is perhaps 
related to, or may be identical with, gravitation. 

Physicists may eventually solve this enigma. 
Moreover, with this grand generalisation, effected 
by modern research, there is also associated 
another great truth—the conservation of energy. 
Nothing is lost, not'a unit of force or an atom 
of matter. 

The circulation of matter, through the play of 
telluric forces, is marked by no actual destruction, 
in fact, the agencies which break down are also 
constantly engaged in re-building the fabric of 
Nature. And thus the unseen cosmical forces 
preserve equilibrium and universal harmony. 

These marvellous truths, which have been 
brought to light by the tireless zeal and skilful 
search of scientists, are further evidence to pious 
minds that such marvels could not have been 
self-existent, uncreated, or without origin from 
some source above and beyond Nature. That the 
entire system of things both seen and unseen 
must be the products of One Divine Mind is the 
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only truly rational conclusion, the only ground 
of certainty to the humble, reverent and devout. 

Recognising this truth as an integral part of 
personal consciousness, we feel, moreover, that 
the fact of the conservation of energy, the 
dynamic economy which universally obtains, 
stands as a stern rebuke to the hideous theslogy 
which teaches that human souls will be lost, 
through sin and unbelief. If matter and force 
be preserved from annihilation, be not “ cast as 
rubbish to the void,” is it not a glorious as- 
surance to us that the soul of man is precious 
in God’s sight, and that not one life, however 
morally debased, can ever be lost to his divine 
love and care ? (3) Furthermore, physical science 
has disclosed to us the reign of law. 

Everywhere around us the earth, and sea, 
and sky teem with most beautiful and inimitable 
adaptations of means to ends. Time fails me 
to cite examples, nor is there any need of doing 
this, for such facts are daily becoming more 
widely known. I therefore pass on in order to 
refer to the stupendous generalisation which is 
now the prevailing topic of inquiry and of con- 
troversy among students of nature—the doc- 
trine of evolution. Most of us know that 
Laplace, speculating on the origin of stars, 
suns, and planets, arrived at the conclusion that 
they all were condensed and solidified from 
nebulous matter; that the siderial bodies were 
cradled in fire, passed through gaseous and 
vaporous stages to the condition of fluid spheres, 
and so cooled down to what they now are. 
Then Lyell applied this idea to his theory that 
the uniform action of agencies of change, slowly 
working through vast epochs, brought the sur- 
face of our globe to its present state. Tor a 
long time his uniformitarian theory was opposed 
by those who believed in the doctrine of geolo- 
gical convulsions or cataclysms. In due time 
the illustrious Darwin, whose loss the world of 
science has had so recently to deplore, came 
forward with the fruits of his long and patient 
researches. As we all know, he gave us his 
theory of the origin of species, 7.¢., the develop- 
ment of all organic life from a primordial germ. 
Moreover, he concluded that man was gradually 
evolved from the lowest form of animal life. 
And lastly, Herbert Spencer, working on these 
lines, endeavours to show that this doctrine of 
development or evolution is also to be seen 
exemplified in the ethical and social life of man. 

These are grand efforts at unification, they 
are hypotheses so ingenious and attractive that 
we cannot ignore them if we would. But we 
must remember that they are still theories, and 
that they have not a few eminent opponents. 
Now it may or may not be true that nature, 
with all her variety, order, and beauty, with her 
vast systems and minute existences, is, in her 
totality, comprehended under one stupendous 
law of siderial, geological, organic, and ethical 
evolution. At present we have here a maguifi- 
cent theory, and therefore it is unwarrantable 
to dogmatise. It takes more than twenty or 
fifty years to dispose of the objections to so all- 
embracing a hypothesis as this. 

We calmly admit, however, that if Evolution 
be proved as lying at the basis of the observed 
order of nature, the primal truth of all is not 
affected, the antecedent fact of the Universe still 
lies beyond the ken of physical philosophy, 
although such philosophy has come nearer to 
the great secret which underlies all phenomena. 
And why ? Because Evolution logically presup- 
poses an Evolver, and Development postulates 
a Developer. The reign of law is only rationally 
conceived of as the uniform action of a law 
maker. Adaptation also involves an Adapter. 
In a word, the Evolver and Adapter can be 
none other than God, and the operation of Na- 
tural Law none other than the ordered expres- 
sion of His Will. And that Will we cannot 
but regard as in harmonious relation to us. 
The testimony of physical science not only 
strengthens and enlightens us, but it also 
affects our moral nature. We see the effects of 
stupendous forces in the starry heavens and on 
the verdant earth, but we also know that there 
is a power operating within us and in human 
society, a Power which transcends analysis 
(being, indeed, not amenable to physical tests), 
“the Power which makes for righteousness.” 
True science is the handmaid of religion; nay, 
we would even say that scientific truth is a 
necessary part of religious truth, for they are 
one, even as their Divine Author is One. 
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Beauty and happiness are but relative terms, 
but the fact that they predominate around us 
is further proof not only of a Divine Cause but 
of His goodness. Our world and the orbs 
around us might have been so formed as not to 
excite admiration, but the sense of the beautiful 
is one of the purest‘joys which attach to our 
lot. There is much physical suffering in the 
world; man and the lower forms of life feel pain 
proportional to the complexity of their nervous 
organisation. But what may we learn from 
this? Such suffering is often due to the 
conscious or unconscious violation of natural 
law. Through pain Nature tells us of our error, 
and warns us to shun greater dangers. 

The perception of beauty, the predominance 
of happiness over misery and physical pain and 
the discipline of suffering (moral or physio- 
logical), testify to the presence, power, wisdom 
and love of God. 

Asarule, man discerns in some processes of 
Nature operations somewhat akin to, though 
invariably superior, his own, and on further 
reflection he sees that these processes bear the 
stamp of forethought and intelligent design. 
With the eye of reason man thus sces clear 
evidence of the presence and working of the 
Divine Author. 

Nor do his thoughts rest here, for he is filled 
with the consciousness that he himself partly 
on this account can claim kinship to the 
Oversoul, and regard Him ag his parent. 
Hence he is able to form some rational con- 
ception of the nature and character of God, 
notwithstanding the impenetrable mystery by 
which he has surrounded Himself. 

And here I would remark, that it were better 
to see God by the light: of reason, no matter by 
what methods that light may have been kindled, 
whether by the torch of philosophy, the lamp of 
science, or the fervent fires of moral conscious- 
ness or aspiration—than to grope after him amid 
the darkness of a blind faith, 

As light with her viewless pencil paints the 
rainbow and the rose, and with actinic skill pic- 
tures nature on the chemic film, even so God 
touches by His awful presence the soul, and 
makes it bear the image and reflect the glory 
of His Divine and Eternal Mind. ; 

Our attitude towards Him at this hour is that 
of a rational trust—not a bare recognition of His 
presence, but of a confidence in Him, which is 
accompanied by loving aspiration and profound 
reverence. And as we contemplate parts of His 
ways in nature, let the wondrous vision move us 
to pray with filial awe, ‘“‘Thy will be done, O 
God! on earth and in our hearts even as it is 
done in heaven.” ‘To-day we worship in the 
vast temple of the Universe, but what do we 
worship ? ‘To whom do we make our orisons ? 

Some would tell us that we worship the un- 
knowable. But they only mock us. We 
knowby an experience too subtle for us to 
demonstrate that we worship one whois our 
Father, one who loves us with surpassing ten- 
derness, and whose providence will safely lead 
us through whatever painful discipline we may 
yet have to pass, and that it will finally usher 
us into a sphere wherein His perfections are 
more clearly seen, and His love shall stir our 
souls to sublimer joys and more rapturous ser- 
vice. 

Fortified by the conviction that amid a scene 
of perpetual change God is alone immutable, 
we can say with the poet— 


“Our little systems have their day, 
They have their day and cease to be ; 
They are but broken lights from Thee, 
But thou, O Lord! art more than they.” 


-—— 


THE BISHOP OF TRURO ON FREE 
INQUIRY. 

The sermon of the Bishop of Truro (Dr. Benson) 
at St. Mary’s Parish Church} on Sunday morning 
was 9 splendid vindication of the liberty to inquire 
and to express the results of inquiry in matters 
both material and spiritual, and of the harmony 
in this respect of Christianity and modern science, 
based on the words ‘‘ These were more noble... 
in that they received the word with all readiness 
of mind. examining the Scriptares daily whether 
these things were so” (Acts xvii. 2, Revised 
Version). Remarking that the nobility of mind 
here praised plainly did not consist in the choice of 
the subject examined, although that subject waa 
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the Seriptnres,—it consisted in the openminded- 
ness, and in the earnest toilsomeness with which 
the words were examined, the Bishop said the verse 
might be paraphrased ‘More noble in that they 
listened to new views with all readiness of mind, 
and examined daily into their consistency with 
facts. ‘The Scriptures often named seven spiritual 
powers, One was called the spiritof understanding 
or the spirit of intelligence. So long as anything 
remained not yet intelligently known the activity 
of that intelligence would be the spirit of inquiry. 
It was, then, God’s spirit working in capable men 
to enlarge the measure and the fulness of man’s 
capacity ; or from the human side, it was man’s 
spirit being attracted ever nearer to the All-wise, 
the All-knowing, and when the magistracy, the 
clergy, and all the citizens of the ancient borough 
of Southampton welcomed with all honours this pro- 
gressive}Association and its President, they set their 
zeal to the necessity and nobleness of the spirit of 
God’s working in capable man, whose knowledge, 
in the measure of his intellectual capacity, the ne- 
cessity for search had not yet ended. There was a 
sum of created things, and, therefore, a real end, 
however far off, to what could be known of them, 
But the known was to the unknown, as a micro- 
scopic shell compared to the Pacific. Yet pass a 
little way into space and the whole Pacific and the 
globe itself was summed up into a speck, Things 
material wero only: practically and not absolutely 
limitless and apparently but not scientifically 
eternal. Religion itself was a science, and, viewed 
asa science, was at present the one science in which 
the effects led without a break up to the cause. 
The spirit of inquiry had in nothing more verified 
itself, its method, and its subject than in that it 
had advanced this one religion, had cleared and 
justified it, had demonstrated that the tolerance 
which marked its earliest teachings was essential 
to human progress, and had crumbled away much 
of the materialism with which faith had been in- 
crusted. It had given deeper meaning to religious 
mysteries, by showing that it was not written 
alone, that the adoption of logical opposites was the 
only possible way of expressing truth. Meanwhile, 
before the spirit of inquiry every other religion 
faded fast away. It was not only on false religion 
that the spirit of inquiry acted, it was a specific 
solvent for false forms of Cliristianity itself. Heknew 
not whether any stern or any sensuous religion of 
heathendom had held up before men’s astonished 
eyes features more appalling or more repulsive than 
those of the vindictive father, or the arbitrary distribu- 
tion of two Eternities ; or, again, of the easy compro- 
mises of offences in return for houses and lands— 
dreadful shadows under which tens of thousands 
had been reared. If inquiry had yet reached any 
firm foundation on which they might build in work- 
ing for the future social condition of man, it was 
the basis they had ascertained of the unity of life, 
The latest discovered law involved, at least, this— 
that the life of man was one life. Who could esti- 
mate what was wrapped up in this? Yet it wasno 
more than the scientific verification of what was 
so long ago stated, and for a while acted on, by 
Christians. St. Paul said that all were one in 
Christ. From the liberty to inquire came the 
liberty to express the results of inquiry, and this 
was in the preamble of the charter of Jesus Christ, 
who said that he spoke with freedom of speech in 
the temple. His Apostles also claimed to teach 
with freedom of speech. Science could no more 
submit to be controlled than theology could be 
affected by every little alteration in scientific 
opinion, Intellectual work of every kind must be 
free, and the New Testament was the only book of 
religion which accepted that statement. The New 
Testament, moreover, taught man that his two great 
losses were recoverable—that his innocence might 
be recovered through faith and his dominion over 
nature by the arts and sciences. He prayed that 
this great Association, by its reverent freedom and 
noble research, might become the Divine instru- 
ment for the recovery of both these losses. 


teenie erases 


Dr. Joszrn Coox deseribes Keshub Chunder Sen 
in India as ‘a Quaker-Unitarian in Hindu dress.” 

Mr. W. D. Howrtts, the novelist, who has re- 
cently arrived in England, proposes to spend at 
least twelve months in Hurope. 

Mr. Witr1m Perenson, formerly scholar of 
Corpus Christi College, Oxford, and recently assist- 
ant to Professor Sellar at Edinburgh, has been ap- 
pointed principal of the new University College at 
Dundee, which it is proposed to open by the be- 
ginning of next year. 


THE INQUIRER 
Obituary. 


DEATH OF MR. WILLIAM BROWN, OF 
LEEDS. 

In Mr. William Brown, of Bardon Grange, Weet- 
wood, Leeds has lost no common citizen. Sprung 
from that vigorous, kindly, and upright race, the 
dalesmen of the Lake District, Mr. Brown was born 
at Kendal, on the 8th of September, 1805, and he 
had, therefore, all but completed his seventy-seventh 
year. He came to Leeds early in life, and was, we 
believe, first connected with the firm of Stansfeld 
Brothers. Subsequently he joined Mr. Hamer Stans- 
feld in business, under the style of Stansfeld, Brown, 
and Co., stuff merchants, and soon became known, 
like his partner, as a man of public spirit as well 
as of the highest commercial honour. Few persons 
in the West Riding took so conspicuous a part in 
the Anti-Corn Law agitation as Mr. Hamer Stans- 
feld, whose views on that subject and on Free 
Trade generally were shared, and, whenever occasion 
required, publicly manifested by his partner. Both 
gentlemen had the gratification to witness the legis- 
lative triumph of their principles, and the immense 
spring and enlargement of British industry and 
commerce consequent thereon. 

At a latter date, when civil war broke out in the 
United States, and when the sympathies of the 
aristocracy and the larger portion of the middle 
class of England, under a misapprehension of the 
issues involved, leaned towards the people of the 
South, Mr. Brown never hesitated, in private or in 
public, to express his conviction that the North 
was in the right and must conquer. 

As a politician Mr. Brown was a consistent 
moderate Liberal, shrinking from everything doubt- 
ful in principle or in party action. 

But it was as a practical philanthropist that he 
was most distinguished. No good cause sought 
his help in vain, and yet he rarely took part in 
public meetings. In November, 1873, he was in- 
duced to accept the conjoint offices of Treasurer of 
the Leeds General Infirmary and Chairman of its 
Weekly Board, both of which he retained to his 
death. From the date of his election to this 
onerous and responsible post the interests of that 
great Temple of Healing were cared for and watched 
over by Mr. Brown as if they were his own; and 
we believe no hospital in the kingdom stands higher 
in reputation for the judgment with which it is 
managed and the comfort with which patients, 
nurses, and the entire establishment are provided 
for. We may say the same of the Cookridge Con- 
yalescent Hospital, in the supervision and manage- 
ment of which Mr. Brown has until quite lately 
taken a constant personal interest. The commo- 
dious building at the back of the Leeds Infirmary 
was erected mainly at Mr. Brown’s instance, for the 
better accommodation of the nurses when off duty; 
and-he gave £1,000 towards the cost, besides large 
donations to the general purposes of the infirmary. 
In private life also his benevolence was large and 
discriminating. It was characteristic of Mr. Brown 
that he always sought to conciliate rival interests 
in persons or institutions, and combine them in 
action for a common good, His own clear-sighted- 
ness and decision of character were at the same 
time not theless remarkable. His personal tastes 
were most simple, 

The Unitarian was the religious body to which 
he was attached; but he was catholic in his 
sympathies, and glad to help the members of other 
denominations in good works. 

In 1880 he lost his wife, and since then hig 
health has been somewhat failing. After passing 
last winter at Bournemouth and a short time in 
Wales he returned home in the spring, but a suc- 
cession of disorders of the respiratory organs has 
issued in his death, which took place last week. A 
son and daughter survive him, 

Mr. Brown was Vice-Chairman of the Leeds, 
Bradford, and Halifax Railway Company before it 
was amalgamated with the Great Northern Com- 
pany, and it was in a large measure owing to his ex- 
ertions that the former improved its position somuch 
prior to the amalgamation. He was a West Riding 
magistrate, and one of the Income-tax Commis- 
sioners for the borough of Leeds. Myr. Brown’s 
funeral took place on Tuesday at Lawnswood 
Cemetery, the Rey, C. Hargrove, M.A., officiating. — 
Leeds Mercury. 


Bisnor Srrrnz.—A telegram from Zanzibar an- 
nounces the sudden death of the missionary Bishop 
Steere, who was Bishop Tozer’s successor in Central 
Africa. Bishop Steere, who was a graduate of 
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London University, was a remarkable man. Be- 
sides being lawyer, preacher, and metaphysician, he 
was a printer, master carpenter, and architect. Dr. 
Steere was consecrated Bishop of Central Africa at 
Westminster Abbey in 1874. Besides being author 
of ‘“ A Sketch of the Persecutions under the Roman 
Emperors,” and some essays, he prepared an edition 
of Bishop Butler’s works, and published a history 
of the Bible and Prayer-Book, and many hymns 
and stories, in the Shamlilla and Swahill languages. 
Deceased was fifty-four years of age. 


Tux LATE W, 8. Jevons.—There were some errata 
in the report of Dr. Sadler’s address at the funeral 
of Professor W. Stanley Jevons, which was taken 
from the Manchester Examiner without the writer’s 
correction on account of his absence from home, 
In the sentence “it is that of the leader affection- 
ately sweetehing the ties ofefamily and friendship,” 
read ‘‘it is that of the tender affections sweetening, 
&e.’ In the sentence ‘light and warmth had 
their scal in the sanctuary of his heart,” read 
“ seat’? instead of ‘‘seal.” For ‘the simplicity 
which is in it,” read ‘‘ the simplicity which is in 
Christ.” 


WE understand that the next exhibition of the 
Grosvenor Gallery will be devoted entirely to the 
works of Mr. Alma Tadema, with the exception of 
a few paintings by the late Cecil Lawson. 

A commirren has been formed at Urbino, under 
the patronage of the King of Italy, to celebrate the 
four hundredth anniversary of the birth of Rafael. 
li is proposed to erect a statue of the ‘‘ prince of 
painters” in Carrara marble, upon a pedestal 
bearing bas-reliefs illustrative of his art. A public 
competition is invited, and the models sent in will 
be exhibited together for twenty days, beginning 
with March 28, 1883, the birthday of Rafael. 


Our Culender, 
SUNDAY, Supremper 3, 
LONDON. 


Rey. P. H. Wicxstzep, at Little Portland-street Chapel, 
at 11.15 a.m. and 7 P.M. 

Rey. Cas. Voysry, at Langham-hall, 43, Great Portland- 
street, 11.15 a.m. 


* * Notices of Sunday Services are inserted in this 
Calendar at 6d. a line, and of other Meetings and Service 
sratis, provided a detailed Advertisoment appears. 


—— 


SELECTED BOOKS. 


Buchanan’s (R.) God and Man, cheap edition, 3/6 

Bulow’s (Baroness) Hand Work and Head Work, trans. 
by A. M. Christie, 3/ 

Rutter’s (R. B.) Scenes from the Pilgrim’s Progress, 
sm. 4to., 5/ 

Savage’s (M. J.) Beliefs about Man, 5/ 

Sunny Hours and Pretty Flowers, by Mabel, 3/6 


Mr. WALTsR Mawer, Sunday School Association Office, 
37, Norfolk-street, Strand, W.C., will supply any of the 
above-named new books and new editions, at the prices 
named, carriage free, on receipt of Post-oflice Order, pays 
able at the East Strand Post-oflice. 


MARRIAGES. 
AGATE—WURTZBURG—On the 29th ult, at the 
Westborough Church, Scarborough, by the Rey. 
Francis Henry Jones, B.A., of Oldham, the Rey. 
Dendy Agate, of Gorton, Manchester, to Clara 
Theresa, daughter of Edward Wurtzburg, of 
Scarborough.—No cards. 


WHEATLEY—CHATTAWAY—On the 23rd ult., at 
the home of the bride, by the Rev. J. Calbraith 
Lunn, Arthur Wheatley, of Llanrwst, N. Wales, 
only son of Mr. Edward Wheatley, of 10, St. 
Saviour’s-hill, Leicester, to Florence Nightingale, 
youngest daughter of Mr. Thos. Chattaway, of 12, 
Humberstone-road, Leicester. 


DEATHS. 


CARTER—On the 28th ult., Elizabeth, wife of George 
Carter, Sea., of Walworth, aged 76. 

DANGAR—August 26, Elizabeth Oldrey Dangar, wife 
of the Rev. J. G. Dangar, of the Exeter Diocesan 
Training College, aged 43. 

GRUNDY—On the 21st ult., at his home, The Springs, 
Bury, Edmund Atkinson Grundy, solicitor, Regis- 
trar of the County Court, Bury, son of the late 
Thomas Grundy, of Bankfield, Bury, 


LEAVER—On the 24th ult., at his residence, Longnor 
Hall, Penkridge, Staffordshire, Francis Leaver, 
aged 78 years, : 


- 
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Ghe Ingnirer, 
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Newspaper, and Record of Reverent 
Free Thought. 


ESTABLISHED 1842, 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
one Copy for 3 months (18 weeks) (pre- 


paid) tee Sue Ose od) 
: Ditto a08 (not prepaid} 6s. Od. 
Ditto for 6 months (prepaid) ... Apo HIG ae 
Bs: 9 (not prepaid) ... pesmg el lissal ids 
Ditto for 12 months (prepaid) . welts Od: 
” (not prepaid) ... «£1. 39.104, 
ADVERTISEMENT SCALE, 
Up to and inclusive of first five lines. 2s. 6d. 
machtme afterwards... . . . . Qs. 4d. 


For Siz consecutive insertions, 25 per cent. less. 
For Thirteen 56 50 “5 


All Letters and items of Intelligence intended tor 
publication should be addressed ‘‘ To the Editor of the 
InquinER,” 37, Norfolk-sirect, Strand, W.C. 

All payments in respect of the INQUIRER are to 
be made to ix. WautER Mawerr, 37, Norfolk-strect, 
Strand, W.C., to whom all Advertisements and 
Business communications should be sent. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


ee friends of a young LADY, well con- 

nected, desire to hear of a SITUATION, either in a 
first-class school or in a family, where her talents of 
good singing, German, painting, elementary French, &c., 
may be of use. A good home essential.—Apply to Rev. 
J. W. Lake, Witham Villa, Leamington. 


ANTED, in September, a RESIDENT 

GOVERNESS for a Girls’ Boarding School. 

Requirements, thorough English and Music. —Apply, by 
letter, S., 7, St. Ann’s- -square, Manchester. 


ee TReD, by an experienced Gentle- 

woman, a post of responsibility—care of orphans, 
management of household for invalids, or widower, or 
would chaperone or travel with young ladies ; good 
music, and high class references.—Address, X. Y, Z., 58, 
Shrewsbury-road, Oxton, Birkenhead, 


LADY wishes to meet with an engagement 
yg as COMPANION toa Lady. She would assist in 
the education of Children or in Household Management. 
—Miss Crowther, 28, Alexandra-road, Southport. 


ANTED, a GOVERNESS, accustomed to 

take charge of young children, and who is a 

good needlewoman,—Address, ‘‘ Governess,” 4, Ullet- 
road, Princes-park, Liverpool. 


AS seen FORT, MARGATE.” — APART. 
MENTS in a well-furnished house, fucing the 
sea, on moderate terms. 
Address, Mrs. Stabback, Lansdowne Lodge, the Foit 
Margate. 


ASSURANCE AGAINST ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS. 
ASSURANCE AGAINST RAILWAY ACCIDENTS ALONE 
ASSURANGE AGAINST FATAL ACCIDENTS AT SEA. 
ASSURANCE OF EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. 


Drilwway Passengers’ Assurance Company, 


THE OLDEST AND LARGEST COMPANY, INSURING 
AGAINST ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 


The Right Hon. LORD KINNAIRD, Chairman. 
Subscribed Capital, £1,000,000. 
PAID-UP CAPITAL AND RESERVE, £240,000. 
MODERATE PREMIUMS 
Bonus allowed to Insurers after five years, 
£1,700,000 
HAS BEEN PAID AS COMPENSATION, 


Apply to the Clerks atthe Railway Stations, the Local 
Agents, or 
: 64, CORNHILL, 


or 8, GRAND HOTEL BUILDINGS, CHARING-CROSS, 
_ LONDON, 


WILLIAM J, VIAN, Secretary, 


ae 


(PHE LATE REY. W. A. POPE. 
London, August 22, 1882. 

The death of the late William Annette Pope by a fall 
on the Great Gable, Cumberland, ‘on August 7, has 
left Mrs. Pope and her six girls (the youngest being only 
five years old) without any provision at all. 

It becomes necessary, therefore, to make an imme- 
diate effort on their behalf. 

During the last three years of his life Mr. Pope was 
the minister of the Domestic Mission, Spicer-street, 
Spitalfields. The Committee of the Mission, therefore, 
feel that in addition to the invitation to the general 


-|public already issued by private friends, they may 
. | especially call for the aid of their own supporters in 
. | assisting the widow and children of their late missionary. 


Prior, however, to his settlement in London Mr. 
Pope had been for twelve years actively engaged in 
various localities, both in the neighbourhood of Liver- 
pool and in the Hastern Counties, in the service of the 
Unitarian cause. In view of these labours, and of the 
sacrifices which his change of opinions involved, the 
Committee feel justified in enlarging the area of ‘their 
appeal, and asking the help of “members of the free 
churches generally. 


SECOND LIST OF DONATIONS. 


Ch 
ee 
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Amount advertised last week 

A, P. Allen, Esq... 
Proprietor of the Christian ‘Li ife 
Mrs. Alfred Lawrence Sac 
Messrs. H. E. and A. Barnes 

C. W. Jones, Esq., Liverpool 
Joshua Buckton, Esq. , Leeds 
Prof. C. B. Upton 4 
Mrs. Briggs, Halifax.. 

Mrs. Holland.. ; 

Miss Wrigley, Bury .. 

Rev. ©. C. Coe, Bolton 

G. B. Brock, Esq., Swansea... 
Miss M. E. Brock a eas 
Mrs. Richard Martineau... Beer 
Miss M. C. Martineau 

Mrs. George Fripp 

Miss Coates aes 

Rev. W. Carey Walters 

Walter D. Jeremy, Esq. 

Mrs. HE. Enfield at 

Mrs. Roscoe, Manchester .. 
Wm. Marriott, Esq., Wakefield 
Rey. J. H. Thom, Liverpool... 
Jobn Wright, Esq., Nottingham 
Miss Wansey, Bridport 

Wm. Colfox, Esq., Bridport... 
Rev. RB. L. Carpenter, Bridport 
Mrs. Shipman, Liverpool 

Miss Lister 
Miss E. L. Lister .. 
H. W. Gair, Esq., Liverpool 

Miss Henry Caton 50 

Lady Bowring, Exeter of 600 
G. T. Isaacs, Esq., Kidderminster oe 
Mrs. Thomas Thomas, Bristol 
Wm. Shaen, Esq. ... we 
G. B. Dalby, Esq., Proston . as 
Rey. W. Sharman, Plymouth 
Mrs. Bruce ... 

Mrs. Griffith, Tunbridge Wells 
Miss Holt, Liverpool... - 
Miss 8. Johnston 

C. Green, Esq. 

C. E. Green, Esq. ... 

Mr, and Mrs. Grosvenor Talbot, Leeds 
Miss Talbot, Leeds ... 

R. Travers Herford, Hsq: fen. 

C. Isaacs, Esq., Kidderminster 

S. Hollins, Esq., Kidderminster 

Mrs. Alexander, Bray 

Mrs. Daniel Lister 

Henry Rutt, Esq. ... 

Messrs. Shrubsole and Co,, Kingston 
Mrs. P. M. Martineau 

Mr. and Mrs. a 

Mrs. Powell . ; one eae 
Miss Dwining Smith Ro seni gb 
Kent Kindon, Esq., Exeter 

Miss Kindon ners me aoe 
Mrs. Luccock, Leeds ae rae 
Thomas Jolly, Esq., Bath ... BG 
Mrs. 8. Watson Nad ae 

A. W. Elliot, Esq., Hastings ae 
Richard Worsley, Esq. abe aap 
A. Wills, Esq., Q.C. : A 
Wm. Westley, Esq. . ah 
Do. in Mem., Miss Carpenter aaa 
Edmund Potter, Esq. Ae 
Messrs. R. Ellis and Son { 

Mrs. Evans ... Sle 4 

Mrs. Clement, Hastings ee 

W. Thornely, "Esq. ee ‘ ae OAL 
F, T. Wilson, Esq., Brighton 
J. N. Mappin, Esq. . ane 
C. F. Pearson, Esq., : Ste 
A.B, Haslam, Esq., Ripon .. 6 oe 2 
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Henry Jeffery, Esq. ... 

J. 8. Martin, Esq. 

Miss Withall .. 

Miss H. Withall ; 
G, Wallis, Esq., Winchester | 
J. F. Schwann, Esq. 

F. S. Schwann, Esq. 
Mrs, Akroyd .. ; 
Henry Moore, Esq. . 

J. J. Grisson, Esq. . 

Do. Friends ... Bf 
T. F. Gibson, Esq. ... 
Mrs. Gibson a 
Do. Charity Fund 

John Dawson, Esq. . 

Cc. W. 

T, Williams, Esq. ae 
Wn. Williams, Esq. 
Robert Harris, Ksq., 

J. Sutcliffe, Esq. 
Mrs. Burinester, Esher 
A Friend Fi 
Rev. A. Worthington 
Alfred Nicholls, Esq. 

L. Lewis, Esq., ioe 
Mrs. Lewis 

C. Evans, Esq. 

J. Lawford, Esq. 

J. Lockwood, Esq. ... 
Rey. Alx : Gordon }... 
George Wallis, Esq. bo 
L. M. Aspland, Esq. = 
Miss E. L. Morton ... 

Miss Marrillier Sep aah 
G. 8. Woolley, Esq. ... sdb 
F, Filliter, Esq. 

Mrs. Case 

A. Bourne, Esq. 

J.8. W. ve 

H. Herbert, Esq. ; 

F. Nettlefold, Esq. ... 

A. Scorer, Esq. ea 

R. Oram, Esq. (the late) 

J. L. Evans, Esq. ... 

Mrs. Steer es tee ae 
Philip Worsley, Esq.... as sy i be 
Rey. Charles Beard . Ape 
E. Cowell, Esq., Canterbury Sic 
W. C. Jolly, Esq... eas eke 
Mrs. N. Jones, Woolton 

The Misses Jones 

Miss J. P. Rodick 

Mrs. Clare 

6 R. ” 

Charles Thompson, Esq. ; Cardiff 

H. Woolcott Thompson, Esq., Cardiff 
Courtney Kenny, Esq., Cambridge ... 
C. T. Bowring, Esq., pivetied 

A Friend, Hadham ... Ne 

Rev. G. Vance Smith 


Donations will be received by aihee of the under- 
signed, 
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P, MEADOWS MARTINEAU, 

6, Christian-street, Commercial-road, I. ; or 
J. ESTLIN CARPENTER, 

Leathes House, Fitzjohn’s-avenue, N.W. 


SEASONABLE DELICACY. 


BROWN & POLSON’S 
CORN FLOUR 


As Blanc-Mange, Custard, 
Baked Pudding, Se. 


STEWED FRUIT 


OF ANY KIND. 


ae IRON CHAPELS, SCHOOLS, &c. 


ARE taatetell in De- 
sign, Economical, Du- 
rable, made of the 
Best Materials, and 
erected in the most 
careful manner. Can 
be taken down, re- 
moved, and re-erected 
at small cost. 

tz Careful com- 
parison of Specifica- 
tions, Structural and 
Architectural details, 

a , Materials and Work- 
Seti are invited before placing orders. 

IRON CHURCHES, &c., usually on hand or in progress 
at the Works. 

IRON BUILDINGS for all purposes and all Climates. 

Catalogues, Designs, Estimates, and all information on 

application, 


ISAAC DIXON, Windsor Iron Works, Liverpool. 
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THE NINETEENTH CENTURY: 


FOR SEPTEMBER, 


1882, Price 2s. 6d, 


To Virgil. 


Parisian Newspapers. 
Count Cavour on Ireland. 
Exploration in Greece. By A. 8S. Murray. 
Natural Religion. By G. A. Sroox. 

The Laws of War (concluded). 
Merton College before the Reformation. 
The Temperance Movement in Russia. 
The Country Gentleman. 
Parliamentary Oaths. 


By Autrrep Tennyson, Poet Laureate. 
The Egyptian Revolution : a Personal Narrative. 

By Mons. Josep Rernacu. 
By Parup H. Bacena. 


By Witrrw Scawen Brunt. 


By Mons. Emin pe LAveteye, 

By the Hon. Gzorcx C. Broprick, Warden of Merton College. 
By Madame Novikorr. 

By CHarurs Minnes GASKELL. 

By His Eminence the Cardinal Archbishop of WESTMINSTER. 


KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, AND CO., LONDON. 


BRITISH AND FOREIGN UNITARIAN 
ASSOCIATION. 


ORK OF UNITARIANS IN THE 
PAST AND THE FUTURE. The Sermon 
Preached at the Annual Meeting, May 31, in Unity 
Church, Islington, by the Rev. Dr, James FreeMAN 
CrarKe. Price One Penny. Fifty copies will be sent, 
earriage free, for 3s. ; one hundred for 5s. A large e’li- 
tion having been printed with a view to the widest 
p ossible circulation, 


(AERMONS, by Roperr CoLLyeEr: 
kK Issis. Price 2s. 


OSITIVE ASPECTS OF UNITARIAN 
“THOUGHT AND DOCTRINE. Cheap Edition, 1s. 


f heats AND MARGINS of the REVISED 
NEW TESTAMENT, By Dr. G. Vancg Smirn. Is. 


A Cheap Edition of this work is now issued, price 3d. 


Cheap 


Address, Miss C. Puiteor, Bookroom, 37, Norfolk- 
street, Strand, London, meson eens “ 


Enlarged Edition, pp, 360, bound, Is., or 14 stamps. 
OMGOPATHIC FAMILY INSTRUC- 


TOR. By Drs, Ricnarp and Wasuineton Epps. 
Describes fully and prescribes for general diseases, 


Jamzs Epps and Co., 48, Threadneedle-strect, and 170, 
Piccadilly. 


UNNYSIDE, a Book of Songs for the 
Sunday School and Home. 

A limited number of this tune book is now in stock 

at the Rooms of the Sunday School Association, 37, 

Norfolk-street, Strand. Price 1s. 3d. nett (postage 2d.). 


OURNEMOUTH.—For SALE, an excep- 

tionally good FAMILY RESIDENCE, built by 

owner for his own occupation, with first-class stabling, 

d&c., and standing in its own perfectly secluded, and well- 

grown grounds of 14 acres.—Apply to Arkey and Roker, 
Bournemouth. 


ESTABLISHED 1851, 
B IRKBECK BANK.—Current Accounts 


opened according to the usual practice of other 
Bankers, and Interest allowed on the minimum monthly 
balances when not drawn below £25. No commission 
charged for keeping Accounts, 


The Bank also receives money on Deposit at Three per 
cent. Interest, repayable on demand. 


The Bank undertakes, for its Customers, free of charge, 
the eustody of Deeds, Writings, and other Securities and 
Valuables ; the collection of Bills of Exchange, Dividends, 
and Coupons; and the purchase and sale of Stocks and 
Shares. 


Letters of Credit and Cireular Notes issued, 

A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on application. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 

Southampton-buildings, Chancery-lane. 


THE BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY S ANNUAL 
RECEIPTS EXCEED FOUR MILLIONS. 

OW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR 

TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, with Immediate 


Possession, and no Rent to pay. Apply at the Office 
the BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 


He TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 
: FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH, witr 
Immediate Possession, either for Building or Gardening 
purposes. Apply at the Office of the BIRKBECK FREE 
HOLD LAND SOCIETY. 


A Pamphlet, with ull particulars, oo application, 


FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 
Southampton-buildings, Chancery-lane, 


He" BROW SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 
BOYS AND GIRLS. 
Principal, Mrs. CASE. 

Teachers for the Session 1882-83':—The Misses Case 
and Miss E, F, Squire; J, G. Peass, B.A., Lond. (Classics 
and English) ; Joun Briper, M.A., Lond. (Mathematics) ; 
Mr. ArcH. BAtLantyne (History and Literature); Miss 
M. H. Merineron (French); Mr. Jcun Guppy (Chemistry) ; 
Mr. W. H. Fisk (Drawing); Miss C. Squire, R.A.M. 
(Music); Mr. Wrinrersortom (Gymnastics); Miss Mary 
Bireuw (Dancing), 

The NEXT TERM begins SEPTEMBER 20. 

Heath Brow, Hampstead, London, 


OLLY HAILL HAMPSTBAD. 
MISS NORTON will re-open her School on WEDNES. 
DAY, September 21. 


| Ea Me ed WORSLEY, near MAN- 
CHESTER. 

BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Principal... .. MRS, F. SHAWCROSS 
late of Brook House, Knutsford. 

j The AUTUMN TERM will begin on MONDAY, Sept. 

8. 
For prospectus, apply to the Principal. 


Go HOWELL SCHOOL, 
LANCASTER, 

Conducted by Rey. D, DAVIS, B.A., assisted by Uni- 
versity Graduates, 

The THIRD TERM of the Year will begin on FRIDAY 


September 15. Vacancies, 

E IGH SCHOOL, STOKE GREEN, NEAR 
COVENTRY, established (1865) by the Rev. G. 

Heavisipr, B.A., of University and Manchester New Col- 

leges, London, promotes a Liberal Education ata mode- 

ate cost. 


OUTHPORT.—MiSS_ LEWIN and MISS 
HARRIET LEWIN (late Miss Lawford and Miss 
Lewin) will RE-OPEN their SCHOOL for BOYS on 
THURSDAY, September 28. 
Bingfield, Albert-road, 


RIGHTON.—Miss HODGES (late Miss 
JANE SMITH and Miss HODGES) will re open 
her School for Little Boys, September 12. 
102, Lansdowne-place. 


ADIES’ SCHOOL, SOUTHLANDS, 
4 CARLTON-HILL, EXMOUTH, DEVON. 
Principals: Miss CHIGNELL and Miss STEPHENS, 
The NEXT TERM begins SEPTEMBER 12. 


OURNEMOUTH.—Mrs. HOOD will be 
pleased to receive a few GIRLS to board and 
educate, Special arrangements made for delicate girls 
during the winter months,—Address, care of the Rey. 
AurreD Hoop, Bournemouth. 


OURNEMOUTH. WESTBOURNE 
TOWER, standing in private grounds, js specially 
arranged as a health resort for those seeking rest; with 
cheerful home life, lawn tennis, baths. ‘Terms moderate 
include medical attendance.—Dr, Norton, : 


oe BOWRING, holding an Honour Certi- 

ficate from Dublin University, and having passed 
Groups A and B in the Cambridge (Higher) Examinations, 
wishes to instruct Pupils, either personally or by corres- 
pondence, in Englisa, French, German, and Latin, Seven 
years’ experienc) in teaching. Good testimonials. -- 
Address, 160, Bower-street, Maidstone. 


ONDON.—WEST-CENTRAL TEMPER- 
ANCE HOTEL, 97, 99, 101, Southampton-row, 
Russell-square.—Patronised and highly commended by 
the Rev. D.S. Govett, M.A., English Chaplain, Gibraltar; 
Rey, H. M. Holden, M.A,, St, Bartholomew’s, Bradford, 
Yorkshire ; Rey. Canon French, M.A., Killaloe, [reland, 
&c. Central, quiet, exceptionally clean, moderate in 
charges, Visitors’ Drawing Room. Breakfast or Tea, 
Is. 3d. Beds from 1s, 6d, Printed Tariff Card on 

application, 

FREDERIC SMITH, Proprietor, 


Sept. 2, [8S2 


a7 
[JNEVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON, 

The SESSION of the FACULTY of MEDICINE will _ 
begin on Monday, October 2nd. iP 


The SESSION of the FACULTIES of ARTS and LAWS | 
and of SCLENCE will begin on October 3rd. 

Instruction is provided for Women in all subjects 
taught in the Faculties of Arts and Laws and of Science, 

Prospectuses and copies of the regulations relating to 
the Entranco and other Exhibitions, Scholarships, &¢, 
(value about £2,000), may be obtained from the College, 
Gower-street, W.C. 

The EXAMINATION for the Entrance Exhibitions 
will be held on the 27th and 28th of Sept>mber. 
The SCHOOL for BOYS will re-open on September 
26th. 
The College is close to the Gower-street Station of the 
Metropolitan Railway. 

Subscriptions are invited for the completion of the 
new North Wing of the College, fof’ which purpose not 
less than £12,000 is still required. 


TALFOURD ELY, M.A,, Seeretary, 


NIVERSITY HALL, GORDON. 
SQUARE. 


This Hall of Residence for Students of University 
College, London, will be re-opened in October. Professors 
of the College will give advice and aid to Students ia 
the Hall. 


For rent of rooms, apply to the Principal, Professor 
Henry Moruxy, or to Mr, Harry Brown, University 
College, Gower-street, W.C. 


MANCHESTER NEW COLLEGE, 
ae UNIVERSITY HALL, 
GORDON-SQUARE, LONDON, 


“The College adheres to its original principle of freely 
imparting Theological knowledge, without insisting on the 
adoption of particular Theological doctrines.” 


PROGRAMME of LECTURES for the SESSION 
1882-§3. 


Principal—Rey. JAMES MARTINEAU, D.D., LL.D. 


Grounds and Methods of Ethical Theory continued. 
Greek (Plato or Aristotle). 


Professor JAMES DRUMMOND, LL.D, 
Introduction to the Study of Theology ; Introduction to 
the Gospels ; Pauline Epistles (Iutroduction, Criticism, 
and Exegesis of the Hpistle to the Romans) ; History 
of Doctrines,—Introduction and Messianic Ilea,—Pre- 
Christian Doctrine of the Logos ; a Latin Father, 


Professor J. ESTLIN CARPENTER, M.A. 

History of Religion: (1) History of Religion in Israel ; 
(2) Criticism of the Pentateuch, and outlines of Hebrew 
Literature. Readings in Hebrew. 

Professor C, B, UPTON, B.A., B.Sc. 

Junior Psychology and Logic (with reference to the 
requirements for graduation in the University of Lon- 
don). Senior Mental Philosophy. Ethical Philosophy : 
The Chief Theories Described and Examined. Read- 
ing from some Latin philosophical writer. 

The College opens in October. 

These Lectures, or any of them, are’ open to Students 


of either sex, on payment of the usual fees, For pars 
ticulars apply to 


R. D. DARBISHIRE, Esq., B.A., 
26, George-street, Manchester; or to 
Rey. H. ENFIELD DOWSON, B.A,, 
Gee Cross, Manchester. 


Sees, 


INISTERS’ BENEVOLENT SOCIETY. 


President.—Timotuy Kenrick. 


Treasurer,—J, AnTHuR Kenrick, Berrow-court, Edg- 
baston, Birmingham, 


ADDITIONAL SUBSCRIPTIONS AND DONATIONS, 


8, d. 
Kenrick, Timothy, London (President), 
6th don.... Ree oe Bie aan 0 0 
(For immediate distribution. ) 

Peyton, Abel, Birmingham, 6th don. ... 10 0 0 
Lawrence, Sir J. C., bt., M.P., London, H 
ann. sub. ie aS Hy, ae 220 
Lawrence, W., M.P., London, ann. sub, 22 0 
Warren, J., LL,B., London, 2nd don... 10 0 0 


JAMES RUSSELL, Sec, 


_peeee MISSION TO THE POOR 
OF BELFAST, 


WANTED, at November 1, MINISTER qualified to 
undertake the duties of Missionary to the above Insti- 
tution, 


Salary £120 per annum and a free residence. | Appli- 
cant must be a marricd man and a total abstainer. 


Apply, stating age and enclosing testimonials, to Mis; 
C. Bruce, Hon. See., The Farm, Beifast. 
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some other religious sect. Nor is the class- 
leader very much concerned about the new 
members of his class being converted 
persons ; all that is required is that they be 
free from gross immorality. At the weekly 
class meeting each member tells a sing-song 
tale about his or her experience; and the 
class-leader gives a ding-dong reply to each, 
and collects the pence each member gives. 
Now it is to this class-meeting organisation 
that Methodism owes its rapid increase a 
hundred-fold more than to its public preach- 
ing. The class-leader is the real pastor in 
Methodism. It is the-class-leader that 
collects the members and the money to 
support and extend Methodism.” 

The second great agency for promoting 
the growth of this sect is lay preaching. 
In every part of the world, says our author, 
Methodism appeals very much to the ambi- 
tion of young men, and gratifies that ambi- 
tion by making them what are called 
“local preachers.” Methodism has nearly 
twenty-fold more such preachers than any 
other religious sect; and Methodist 
preachers (both ordained and unordained) 
can preach the same sermon to thirty or 
forty different congregations. Methodist 
preachers can recite their old tales in a 
more fluent and attractive manner than can 
those preachers who are obliged to have all 
new sermons, and the flippancy and pertness 
displayed in Methodist pulpits lead ignorant 
people to conclude that Methodist preach- 
ers must be more God-inspired than the 
preachers of any other Christian denomina- 
tion. 

Besides these agencies there are other 
points to be borne inmind. “The Method- 
ists are not so fastidious as other religious 
bodies about order in their public services. 
Indeed, the Methodists encourage a little 
rant, vehemence and animal excitement; 
and we know that people are alwaysaffected 
more by sound than sense, and will resort 
where there is the greatest number of per- 
sons assembled and where there is most 
noise and excitement. And many persons 
are frightened into Methodist societies to 


A LAYMAN ON METHODISM. 


Ir has long been our opinion that the success 
of Methodism is chiefly owing to its efficient 
organisation. We are borne out in this view 
by a writer—an intelligent layman—who has 
made Methodism a subject of study for many 
years ; who has been behind the scenes, and 
is evidently intimately acquainted with its 
plans, methods, and modes of working. We 
allude to Mr. JoHN Earp, whose book was 
reviewed recently in these columns. His 
opinion is not a favourable one, but its evi- 
dent sincerity makes it well worth consider- 
ing. He strips off the veil and shows us 
what is beneath—the inner agencies that are 
at work, and all for one purpose chiefly—to 
keep up before the world an imposing dis- 
play of numbers and influence. 

He begins by pointing out the undeniable 
fact, that during the last hundred and fifty 
years Methodism has increased much faster 
than any other ism. Taking the religious 
world as a whole, Wesleyanism has pro- 
gressed more rapidly than Congregationalism 
or the Baptist body ; and it may afford some 
interest to ascertain by what means Method- 
ism has exceeded every other sect in its num- 
ber of members. First, then, there are cer- 
tain causes to which its rapid growth cannot 
be attributed. It is certain that it has not 
outgrown all other sects through any superior 
mental advantages. It is not a more in- 
telligent, cultured, or learned sect than any 
other. On the contrary, the Methodists in 
general have been reputed the least intelli- 
gent and educated, or as our author plainly 
puts it, ‘the most ignorant of all modern 
sects.” Nor can we account for the rapid de- 
velopment of Methodism by the supposition 
of any special sanctity or more real and vital 
piety on the part of its numbers above all 
other denominations. “Nor have we any 
Teason,” says our author, “to think that 
Wesleyan Methodists stand any higher in 
the favour of Gop than any other true be- 
lievers in Curis.” Of course not, all such 


escape the fire and brimstone which they 
hear more about from Methodist than 
from any other pulpits.” 

Such, according to our author, are the 
means which conduce chiefly to Methodist 
success ; and he counsels those who wish to 
increase as they do to go and do likewise. 
In the first place, he says, they must enlist 
a large army of class-leaders, and send them 
recruiting for members everywhere. And 
they must not be over particular as to the 
character of the persons they admit into 
their societies, especially if the persons be 
wealthy ; for a thousand pounds will supply 
the want of twenty thousand religious 
qualities. Nor must they omit to swell the 
number of members in their societies from 
their Sabbath schools. Indeed, they must 
neglect no means by which they can make 
a great display of numbers. And then 
there must be a long list of lay preachers 
who will be able to gratify the principle of 
novelty and the itching ears of their con- 
gregations by giving them a different 
preacher every Sunday. If any religious 
sect will only conform to Methodism in re- 
gard to class-leaders and the heaping up of 
lay preachers, nothing in our author’s 
opinion can hinder it from increasing 
perhaps more rapidly than the Wesleyans, 
because he says there is no other denomina- 
tion of Christians so creed-bound as are the 
Methodists. 

After this advice the author very justly 
adds—“ But it will be well for every sect 
and denomination of Christians to strongly 
bear in mind that it is one of the greatest 
mistakes to judge of truth or the prosperity 
of religious societies by mere popularity or 
numbers; because it is still true that 
narrow is the way leading to high spiritual 
life, and few there be who find it. Neither 
popular opinion nor popular feeling is suffi- 
ciently deep or permanent to be a standard 
of truth or right.” If the rapid growth of 
Methodism is owing to the means described 
above, we can only say that it would be 
better to remain as we are, a small denomi- 
nation, unable to boast of much increase, 
than be indebted for success to such ques- 
tionable tactics. 


MR. BLUNT AND THE EGYPTIAN 
QUESTION. 
Ir iscurious, and not alittle painful, to notice 
how patriotic feeling obscures the mental 
vision of the nation in judging of the un- 
happy war we are now waging in Egypt. 
This feeling is strengthened by the war- 
spirit which fluctuates in intensity with the 
progress of the campaign, being fierce and 
triumphant in the hour of victory, but less 
exultant when weary days of inevitable delay 
threaten to make the game of war long and 
expensive. Unfortunately, the Press, withone 
or two noble exceptions, is infected with the 
war fever, and does its best to blind the 
eyes of the people to the difference between 
|might and right in international matters, It 
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might be supposed, indeed, from what some 
of the newspapers say of our “ vital interests . 
being involved in the Egyptian Question, 
that if we had not sent our fleet and army 
to arrest the machinations of ARABI he 
would soon have been master of London and 
the arbiter of our national life. Possibly we 
have interests in Egypt; it is no doubt de- 
sirable for us that the Canal should remain 
open to us as the great highway to India. 
Bat what of that ? There is surely a vast 
difference between an interest of this kind 
and the moral right to make war upon the 
people through whose territory the Canal 
passes. Besides, we did not find either the 
engineering skill or the capital to make the 
Canal ; our foremost statesman at the time 
was strongly opposed to thescheme. But we 
have found it useful, and now blood and 
treasure must be expended, and the right of 
a people trampled upon to maintain the 
advantages it affords us. This is the kind 
of plea that is put forward for the war, a 
plea in which mewm and. tuum are inter- 
changeable terms, Those, however, who urge 
it forget that no Egyptian government would 
be insane enough to destroy or even in any 
way interfere} with what is a great source 
of wealth‘to the country. Stript, indeed, of 
all flimsy pretences, the war is seen to re- 
solve itself into a national quarrel on behalf 
of private bondholders. To ensure to them 
the best possible interest for the large sum 
they had recklessly lent to the late Khedive 
the control was established, and this was 
fatal to the hopes and aspirations of the 
National party which undoubtedly exists in 
the country. 

Such is the conclusion which Mr. BLUNT, 
the author of the “Future of Islam,” seeks 
to establish in a most interesting article he 
has contributed to the current number of the 
Nineteenth Century. The newspapers have 
done their best to weaken his arguments and 
damage his most telling statements. But no 
dispassionate reader can peruse his paper 
without being fully convinced that he is no 
mere dreamer, no mere sentimental theorist, 
but a man who speaks with authority. It is 
true he does not hesitate to say that he isin 
the strongest sympathy with our Egyptian 
enemies and violently opposed to the war. 
Speaking of the valiant stand such pro- 
minent Liberals as Sir WitrrIp Lawson 
and Mr, FrepEric Harrison have made 
against it, he says: “ My position is less 
fortunate than theirs, foramong my country- 
men at the present moment I know of 
absolutely none who have the courage to say 
without reserve, ‘Gop speed the right,’ as I 
do in the coming struggle.” It is quite 
natural that the majority of those who are 
«pleading the cause of peace ” should “ stop 
short of this.” Still Mr. BLUNT is probably 
like the prophet Exisan with regard to the 
worship of Baal. Assuredly there are some 
who are not blinded by either selfishness, 
patriotism or military glory, and who place 
the claims of humanity, and the demands of 
the right and the true far above all other 
considerations. 

Having referred to his isolated position, 
our author goes on to tell of his acquaintance 
with the East, which dates from 1874, and 
then of how he was unavoidably detained in 
Cairo during the autumn of last year, and 
thus became acquainted with Egypt and the 
leaders of the National party. His religious 
friends in the Aghar explained to him, he 
says—‘ the new situation, the conversion of 
the army to the National cause, the demon: 
strations of February and September, the 
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popular rights, the new-born freedom of the 
Press, the rapid strides the anti-Circassian 
movement was making among the people.” 
At the same time they complaincd bitterly, 
he adds, of the evils brought on them by the 
family of MoHAMMED ALI, the financial ruin 
of the country, and all the public scandals 
which had sprung from what they termed 
the foreign invasion. They spoke, too, it 
seems, of the injustice of the taxation which 
favoured Europeans, of the mis-management 
of the revenues, the railways and the customs 
under European control. But they were 
willing to believe that Mr. GLADSTONE 
might be induced to befriend them as he had 
befriended the Greeks and Bulgarians. Our 
author sympathised with the national as- 
pirations thus manifested, and gradually ac- 
quired an influence among the leaders of the 
movement. ‘This influence he seems to have 
used with Sir Epwarp MA tet, the British 
representative with the Khedive, of whom 
he says—‘‘From the moment he understood 
my position with the Nationalists he em- 
ployed me freely as a means of communi- 


cation between him and them, and so I was 
enabled to clear up many small apprehensions 
which before existed.” 

The interest of Mr. BLuNt’s article will, 
however, largely centre in what he has to 
tell about ARABI, whom he describes as no 
ordinary man. Of the Egyptian leader, rebel, 
or patriot, or whatever other name he is to 
be called, he says :—“ It was evident he be- 
lieved he had a mission to restore good 
Mussulman government in his country. On 


overthrow ot Rraz, the installation of a 
Nationalist War Ministerin MAHMOUD SAMI, 
the apparition of ARABI as the champion of| 


the other hand, he was as evidently the re 
verse of a fanatic.” And when told that our 
author’s wife, Lady ANNE BLUNT, who was 
with him, was a granddaughter of Lord 
Byron, who “had fought for the Greeks,” 
he appears to have shown the greatest in- 
terest and satisfaction. The result of our 
author’s sympathy with the Egyptian 
Nationalists and his interviews with ARABI 
was a letter to Mr. GLADSTONE, written on 
the 28th of December, in which he speaks 
as follows :—‘ I have had much conversation 
with ARABI, and can assure you he is no 
common man. He is an acute reasoner, a 
man of education and practical good sense, 
and a theologian of the most enlightened 
school of orthodox Mohammedanism. ... . 
He disclaims, and I believe him, all personal 
ambition, and there is no kind of doubt that 
the army and the country are devoted to 
him.” In this same letter to the Premier 
ARABI is described as saying of the army :— 
“As Egyptians we do not love blood, and 
hope to shed none, and when our Parliament 
has learned to speak, our duty will be over ; 
but until such time we are resolved to main- 
tain the rights of the people at any cost, and 
we do not fear with Gop’s help to justify 
our guardianship if need be against all 
comers.” The difficulty of the task Sir 
GARNET WOLSELEY has undertaken certainly 
seems to bear out these determined words. 
By the end of the year Mr. Buunv's rela- 
tions with the Nationalist party were so 
well assured, as he tells his readers, that 
with Sir E. MAuet’s approval he drew up a 
first draft of the document which, after care- 
ful revision and amendment by Sheikh Mo- 
HAMMED ABpU, SULIMAN Pacha, ARABI, and 
other representative men was adopted as 
their programme and sent as such to the 
Times. Shortly afterwards, however, an 
eyent occurred to which subsequent troubles 
are largely ascribed. This was the issue of 
the Joint Note by France and England on 
Jan. 8, which was like “ thunder in a clear 
sky.” We do not remember the text of the 
Note, and Mr. Biunr does not give it, but 
he gives the following words as the explana. 
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tion which Sir E. MALET desired him to 
offer to the Nationalists :—‘ That the mean- 


ing of the Note as understood by the British — 


Government was that the English Govern- 
ment would not permit any interference of 
the Sultan with Egypt, and would also 
not allow the Khedive to go back from his 
promises or molest the Parliament.” But it 
is not so much the Note itself as our author’s 
account of its origin which will surprise 
most of his readers. It will be remembered 
that there was in France at that time a great 
fear of an Arab rising, under the leadership 
of the Sultan as the head of Islam, and 
that M. GAMBETTA was Premier. Hence 
the relevancy of our author’s argument, 
whether it be sound or not. “M. GAm- 
BETTA thought to draw England into his 
anti-Islamic war, and the point where Eng- 


in Egypt. He accordingly drew up the 
Note, and presented it to Sir CHARLES DILKE 
and Lord Lyons just as the negotiations for 
the commercial Treaty had assumed their 
most critical stage.” In other words, the 
prospect of a new Commercial Treaty was 
made the bait to trap us into signing the 
Joint Note, which created so strong a feeling 
that “ the Egyptians were for the first time 
united.” 

With regard to the fall of SHeRmF Pacha, 
and the more immediate cause of the breach 
between the National party and Europe, our 
author says :—-“ The notables insisted on the 
control of the part of the Budget not devoted 
to the payment of the Debt.” When it was 
afterwards said they had been coerced into 


their determined attitude they “laughed at 
the idea of being afraid of ARABI and the 
army. Even Sultan Pacha the Khedive’s 
nominee to the presidency of the Chamber, 
with a view to contradicting the report of 
Arabi’s tyranny, begged our author, we are 
told, to call upon him, and “in the presence 
of the grand Mufti and five of the most re- 
spectable of the Deputies, besides a number 
of personal friends, he in the strongest terms 
denied that pressure of any kind had been 

ut upon any of them.” If we are to believe 

r. BLUNT, indeed various statements found 
their way into the Times which had no busi- 
ness there, and which merely tended to stir 
up strife, while important documents pos- 
sessed of an opposite tendency have been 
purposely omitted from the Egyptian Blue- 
books. It is only fair to add that he gives 
his grounds for both suppositions, and that 
they are not without considerable weight. 
The thought is painful, so far as our diplo- 
macy is concerned, but if true it is probably 
not without precedent in the official world. 
Nor is it antecedently improbable that Sir 
AUCKLAND CoLvit should have said to our 
author that “it was useless to talk of the 
abstract rights and wrongs of the Egyptians ; 
these would not be considered,” that he 
made no secret of his views about ruining 
the National party, and that “he should 
work for intervention, and if it must be so 
for annexation.” And though ARABI may 
not be a noble patriot, though Sheikh 
MonamMep ABppu may not be the Dean 
Stanley of Islamism, and ABDALLAH 
Napim the man of genius whom all respect 
and trust, and though, indeed, these three 
revolutionary leaders may not be so much 
superior to SHuRtr, Rraz, and NuBAR as 
Mr. Buunt would have us suppose, still it 
is a painful thing that an English Liberal 
Government should have gone to war to 
crush their national aspirations. 


So 


Messrs. Osaoop, of Boston, U.S., announce the 
“Private Correspondence of Carlyle and Emerson 
from 1834 to 1872,” edited by Mr. 0, E. Norton, 
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land and France touched the movement was — 
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AFTER DEATH.—I. 


WE know, that is, we believe we know, that 
man is immortal. We found our belief, not 
on dogma or mathematical proof, but on 
analogy, on such probabilities as BUTLER so 
wisely demonstrates, on moral grounds, on 
the oldest known truths, and the last dis- 
coveries of science. We also believe that 
Gop has guided us in this world with 
supreme love and wisdom. His love and 
wisdom we certainly do not always see—but 
none the less trust—we trust that somehow 
good will be the final goal of ill. And we 
believe that He will continue to guide us 
after death with equal love and wisdom, so 
that (to quote the same poem) we shall rise 
on stepping-stones of our dead selves to 
higher things. But when we have got so 
far there is little more that we may be said 
safely to believe. All of us believe in heaven, 
but we do not care to define heaven, except 
in hyperbolical language, and with somewhat 
unmeaning metaphors. Few of us now be- 
lieve in the undying torments of hell fire, 
or in him who— 
Came to Paradise ineog, 
And gave the infant warld a jog, 
*Maist ruined ’a, 

even while we recognise the extreme sin- 
fulness of sin, the absolute need of a remedy, 
and the inexorable justice of Gop. 

If, then, we know so little on the subject 
of life after death speculation might seem to 
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too hardly tried by sorrow or strong temp- 
tation ? What of idiots and poor little micto- 
cosms who have died before they have seen 
thesun? Is it this world only that is “a 
state of probation ?” Is there a clear demar- 
cating line? Scientifically and morally it has 
seemed a gross blunder and crime to say so 
or think so. Even the stern, hard-headed 
Puritan, JoHN MILTON, hesitated to consign 
abortions, unbaptised infants, and idiots, 
like writhing worms, to everlasting anguish. 
Led by his classic feeling, even more, perhaps, 
than by his sense of justice or fitness, he 
followed his master, VIRGIL, in imagining 


be vain, because it is certain that man can 
never attain to knowledge constituted as he is. 
Not as he may be, when, pershance, he will 
be as far removed from his present condition 
as he now is removed from that of a highly 
intelligent animal. But inasmuch as the 
subject is one of almost vital importance, 
inasmuch as it is a necessity of our nature to 
wish to justify the ways of Gop to man, 
inasmuch as we have the warrant of the ex- 
amples of DANTE, VIRGIL, and MILTON, in 
a somewhat fantastic fashion, and of the 
more spiritual yearnings and aspirations of 
SHAKESPEARE and TENNYSON, it would 
seem to be impossible to clip the wings of 
imagination, even if it were wise to attempt 
to do so. 

When a man dies, says Orthodox Pro- 
testantism, he goes either to heaven or hell ; 
to heaven if he has done or felt or believed 
such and such things, to hell if he has not 
done them. But this has not been the 
opinion of other religions, or even of the ex- 
treme schools and outcomes of Protestantism. 
To the one school, arguing for the honour and 
justice of Gop, the endless punishment of 
hell has seemed abominable and incredible ; 


to the other “religion ” has ceased to interest 
itself in Gop or a future life in any definite 
manner. As to these schools, which, approach- 
ing the subject from opposite sides, agree in 
suggesting annihilation as an explanation, 
something further may be said in a future 
article, but, at present, we set this explana- 
tion, which explains nothing, on one side. 

If we look at other religions besides Pro- 
testantism, we see that the heart and mind 
of mankind have been troubled with another 
difficulty. Itis easy enough to grant that 
‘those who are well-pleasing to Gop will re- 
ceive the rewards of heaven, and that those 
who are absolutely rejected of Gop will “go 
to hell.” But what of the vast intermediate 
portion of mankind, men with mixed motives, 
with good resolves and feeble executions, in 
whom there is a desire to do good, but sin is 
ever present, whose head is of fine gold and 
feet of iron andclay ? All have come short 
of the glory of Gop ; there is none good ; no 
man hath seen Gop. What, again, of the 
weak and ignorant, of those who have been 


for these and other such, a dreary “limbo of 
vanities,” thereby lapsmg from the strict 
tenets of his school. 

Continuo, auditae voces, vagitus et ingens, 

Infantumque animae flentes in limine primo ; 

Quos dulcis vitae exsortes, et ab ubere raptos 

Abstulit atra dies, et funere mersit acerbo, 
But the Romish Church has wisely taken a 
bold leap in authoritatively creating the 
conception of purgatory, more or less mate- 
rial, punitive, and cleansing. We say 
“creating,” for the few slight hints than can 
be gathered from Scripture to support such 
a notion are far more than balanced by most 
precise statements in the New Testament. 
We say “wisely,” because without some 
such conception it is impossible for man, 
with his modern spirit and machinery of 
inquiry, to recognise GoD as either wise or 
just. It is so abundantly apparent that the 
vast majority of men are fit for neither 
heaven nor hell. They would not be at home 
in heaven, they would be strangely out of 
place in hell. They need the curative and 
purifying influences of Purgatory; or as 
VIRGIL says :— 

Quin et supremo cum lumine vita reliquit, 

Non tamen omne malum miseris, neo funditus 

omnes 

Corporeae excedunt pestes ; penitusque necesse est 

Multa diu concreta modis inolescere miris. 

irgo exercentur poenis, veterumqtte malorum 

Supplicia expendunt. Aliae panduntur inanes 

Suspensae ad ventos; aliis sub gurgite vasto 

Infectum eluitur scelus, aut exuriturigni ; 

Quisque suos patimur Manes, 
Moreover, Purgatory is a key to unlock 
so many riddles. We no longer need 
the foolish expedient of “ uncovenanted 
mercies,’ and hardly need the painful 
expedient of annihilation. It allows the 
eager longing we feel to pray for and 
plead for the dead. It reconciles us to the 
loss of friends and relations who have been 
dear to us, but whose lives have not been 
spotless, and whose professions have been 
far from orthodox. It does not limit “ pro- 
bation” (hateful word !) to this world, but 
gives opportunities of light and higher as- 
pirations to savage and heathen nations. It 
gives us room to hope for many men living 
nobly for their country, great and self- 
sacrificing in their public offices, gratefully 
remembered and honourably buried, whose 
private lives have been sensual and corrupt. 
Tt opens out a sufficient sphere wherein the 
justice and mercy of Gop can act, distributing 
to every man according to his works, and 
helping every man according to his needs. 
“Tt is notin man,” the Psalmist says, ‘to 
direct his steps,’ and it has not seemed a 
logical sequence that therefore he should be 
sent to hell. ‘Nay, but who art thou, O 
man, that repliest against Gop?” Well, if 
hell-fire, after all, is to be our portion, we 
may as well have the brief barren satisfaction 
of an absolutely unanswerable reply to Gop. 
Butif this life is mo¢ our only probation, we 
‘no longer desire to reply against Gop, either 
for - ourselves or others; love, trust, and 
reverence return, and we can feel that the 
everlasting arms are beneath us. Giving 
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play to fancy, we can utilise the myriad 
worlds of the myriad systems of the universe 
as appointed homes of probation before birth 
or after death, and this little earth of ours 
sinks to its proper insignificance in space and 
in time. 

And, lastly, this conception of purgatory 
affords a most telling and salutary argument 
to the conscience and common-sense of men : 
—“You, miserable, feeble, pitiable, con- 
temptible wretch, who have at the eleventh 
hour been plucked as a brand from the burn- 
ing, do you falsely and foolishly believe 
that you will get your penny like those who 
have borne the burden and heat of the day ! 


Nay, your era of responsibility and struggle 
and life-giving pains (as of a woman giving 
birth to a man-child) are but begun. Have 
you even worked one hour ?—you, who have 
saved the idle chaff of this ‘last hour’ from 
the self-seeking of the present world to devote 
it to the not less miserable self-seeking of ‘get- 
ting salvation’ for yourself!” Or again :— 
“You, poor child of Gop, who are conscious 
you are not fit for Heaven, and that therefore 
Gop could not give you the full fruition of 
His presence ; you, who know that you de- 
serve punishment at the hand of Gop, and 
that it would do you good; understand that 
Gop chasteneth every son whom Hereceiveth, 
and that he will surely punish you with such 
punishments as will be helpful to your 
spiritual life. You will not, and you do not 
wish to escape—ratheritisa satisfaction to you 
to know that you cannot escape the righteous 
judgment of Gop.” Or, once more :—“ You, 
awful sufferer from vain compunction and re- 
morse, on whose soul the heavy burden of 
the ruin of the souls of others rests—whether 
by hate, or cruelty, or the slow reaching cor- 
ruption of lust—know that even for you 
there is comfort. The souls whose ruin you 
are responsible for are notirredeemably ruined 
and lost, and it will be your task and pain- 
ful happiness to bring them with you before 
the throne of Gop, to work out your own 
and their redemption till you hear the voice 
of Gop saying—‘ Enter ye into the joy of 
your Lord.’” 

The writer hopes to pursue these specu- 
lations in other articles. At present, he only 
adds one word to define his position. This 
is not an attempt to prove the ¢ruth, but the 
reasonableness of a belief in a spiritual pur- 
gatory. Itis an explanation of difficulties 
that require explanation. It may not be 
the wisest explanation, but some explanation 
there must be. Other hypotheses have been 
offered with more or less of authority, and 
these remain to be considered. Hac: 


HUNGARIAN CORRESPONDENCE. 
Kotozvar, Ave. 27, 1882. 


Cuartes Lorine Brace in Huneary. 
This gentleman, from New York, the celebrated 
author of “ Hungary, 1851,” and the “ Founder 
of the Childrens’ Aid Society,” has spent re- 
cently a few days in the capital of Hungary. 
The distinguished author, and our warm friend, 
is now visiting Hungary- for the third time. 
After the War of Independence he came in 1851 
to study the institutions of the country, but 
being the first American in Hastern Hungary, 
the Austrian Government suspected him of 
being an agent of the exiles in America for the 
purpose of arousing another revolution. Ho» 
was thrown into prison in the old castle of 


Nagy-Varad, where he was confined a month, 
but was released by the strong interposition of 
the American Ambassador in Vienna, Mr. 
McCurdy. 

He subsequently spent some time visiting the 
old castles and gentry of Transylvania, es- 
pecially at Vécs Castle with Baron Keméng, 
and with Count Nemes at Rigwid. He also 
visited Kronstadt, his old prison, and his fellow 
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prisoner in Nagy-Varad. It is well to be men- 
tioned that our kind guest was arrested while 
enjoying the Hungarian hospitality at dinner at 
Mr. fF. Nagy’s, a lawyer. Mr. Brace was in a 
very deplorable condition in prison, which was 
in some measure relieved by the interesting 
conversation of the Protestant minister, the 
Rey. Joseph Nagy. As a result of his visit he 
published the very interesting work “‘ Hungary, 
1851,” but on account of its liberal views it was 
confiscated through the order of censorship, and 
only one copy could be saved in the Library of 
the Debrecen College. 

The people of Kolozsvar also had the pleasure 
of seeing Mr. Brace, for he spent a few days 
there, having interviews with the Calvinist and 
Unitarian bishops, and the University professors, 
seeking information with regard to the legal 
position of women in the history of Hungary 
with reference to an extended history which he 
is writing of “Humane Progress under Chris- 
tianity.” 

Professor J. Kovacs, who has formed an Eng- 
lish Conversation Club, summoned the mem- 
bers to the Uj-Vilaig (New World), to offer a 
hearty welcome to Mr. Brace, whom we did not 
regard as a stranger, but a well-known friend of 
Hungary, where we spent a very pleasant even- 
ing. Mr. Charles L. Brace especially was quite 
charmed to be able to speak in his own language 
in a distant land. We had an interesting con- 
versation on topics of all kind, and proposed a 
toast to the health of our distinguished guest. 


Proressor JouHNn Kovacs. 


Hunoartan Unirarrans.—All the Hungarian 
papers have welcomed the visit of Professor John 
Kovdes to the United States of America, and the 
following extracts are taken from the Hllenzek 
(Radical) and the Magyar Polgar (Hungarian 
citizen) of Kolozsvar, the Pesti-Naph (Daily News 
of Pest), and the Protestant Ecclestastical and 
School Paper of Budapest. On the 13th of August 
the Representative Consistory of the Hungarian 
Unitarians unanimously decided to send a delegate 
to the National Conference of Unitarian and other 
Christian Churches, which will take place on the 
18th of September at Saratoga. The Rev. John 
Kovaes, Principal of the Unitarian College and 
Professor of the English language and literature at 
the University of Kolozsyar, was appointed as a 
representative, who represented the Hungarian 
Unitarians in the past year, also at the anniversary 
of the British and Foreign Unitarian Association 
in London. No doubt this friendly communication, 
which lately has almost become continuous 
between the English, American and Hungarian 
Unitarians, is of a great advantage and use to 
Hungary at large. Hungary is almost unknown 
even now to the greater part of foreign countries, 
and the English, American and Hungarian 
Unitarian friendship may do useful services 
to form a correct idea of Hungary. Alex. 
Farkas, from Bolén, a Unitarian, visited first 
the American Unitarians in 1831. In 1873 a 
Conference was held at Budapest by the English, 
American and Hungarian Uniterians, when the 
Channing and Priestley professorships were estab- 
lished. The Rev. E. E. Hale, the Rey. R. S. 
Morison in 1873, and in tbe last year Professor J. 
H. Allen personally visited the Hungarian Unit- 
arians, and gave interesting reports of their visits to 
Hungary. Professor Kovacs is now to return these 
kind visits, and no doubt he will be an able repre- 
sentative, as he ‘speaks the English language re- 
markably well, and is well acquainted with the 
people of England and America. The Minister 
of Education has also given him especial in- 
structions to study the system of education 
in the United States, and for this purpose he 
takes recommendatory letters to the managers and 
principals of the educational institutions of the 
Union. We hope that Professor Kovaes’s visit will do 
much towards strengthening the cordial sympathy 
between American and Hungarian Unitarians, which 
has already formed a close bond between two great 
and free nations, God bless him and give him 
success in his labours ! 


M. Evoexr Reyrmxovt, assistant keeper of the 
Egyptian Museum at the Louvre and the first 
demotic scholar in Europe, has received a mission 
from the French Government to examine the 
demotic papyri in the British Museum and algo 
those at Dublin, 
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Orcasional Totes. 


A REMARKABLE sermon, entitled ‘ A Misinter- 
preted Proof Text,” by the Rev. J. B. Heard, 
a clergyman of the Church of England, ap- 
peared in a recent number of the Christian 
World Pulpit. Mr. Heard, in a clear and 
convincing style, gives exactly the same 
interpretation as Unitarians do of a text in 
the Hpistle to the Ephesians which has for 
long ages past been used as a scriptural 
proof of the natural depravity of man. The 
phrase “children of wrath” has constantly 
been cited in support of “the Augustinian 
doctrine that men are born into the world as 
the children of God’s wrath.” Whatever may 
or may not be the soundness of that dark and 
gloomy doctrine, it seems to us that Mr. Heard 
conclusively shows that it is not to be found in 
this much-abused text, in which the reference 
is not to the “wrath of God,” as is commonly 
assumed, but to the “wicked, passionate im- 
pulse” of man. The context so distinctly points 
to this as the true meaning of the expression 
that it seems surprising that it could have been 
interpreted in any other way, especially as the 
meaning suggested by the context is gram- 
matically and idiomatically allowable. Mr. 
Heard justly remarks: “‘ What a relief it is, 
then, to anxious souls who trust in the Father 
of Spirits to know that if by nature we are the 
children of wrath, it is the wrath or passion of 
our own nature, and not of the Divine Being. 
This passion is the very disease trom which 
Christ has come to redeem us.” 


Aw esthetic lady, of Boston, U.S., describes 
Mr. Henry Irving as follows:—“ Mr. Irving’s 
limbs are limpid and utter, both are delicately 
intellectual, but his left leg is a poem.” Mr. 
Oscar Wilde, too, the “ esthete,” is very strong 
in legs and yellow stockings. Almost might he 
say with Malvolio, “She did commend my 
yellow stockings of late—she did praise my leg.” 


AN enigmatical announcement appears in the 
Literary World that a learned dissenting D.D. 
is preparing for the press a work on the charac- 
ter of David. His idea is that the royal 
psalmist is a very much overrated man. We 
unfortunately have no means of ascertaining 
what David would think of his learned dissent- 
ing critic, but probably he might retort in very 
much the same terms. However, we shall see; 
andif we receive a copy of the book we shall be 
prepared to vindicate the jliterary reputation of 
the royal psalmist. 


Grascow boasts a comic journal, certainly very 
well got up, rejoicing in the title Quiz. We 
learn from it that Dr. Wallace, formerly Pro- 
fessor of Church History in Edinburgh Univer- 
sity, then editor of the Scotsman, is studyiug 
for the English Bar. It tells us that since the 
Doctor has left the Cockburn-street sanctum he 
has been living in London, devoting his time 
and talents to literary work. 


Dr. WENDELL Prime, in the columns of an 
American journal, describes a lecture he heard 
Max Miller deliver last May at Cambridge. Dr. 
Prime writes :—‘ In speaking of the numerous 
stories which are found in the early Oriental 
writings, Professor Miiller said that the Hebrew 
story of the Judgment of Solomon had never 
impressed him pleasantly; on the contrary, that 
he instinctively shuddered at the proposal to 
divide the infant. He had read the story as re- 
lated by the Buddhistsin another form. When 
two women claimed the same child, the king re- 
fused to decide the quarrel, saying, ‘ Let them 
take it away.’ In the violent struggle that en- 
sued the boy was hurt, when the true mother 
revealed herself by saying, ‘ Let him go,’ for she 
could not hear him ery. ‘This,’ said the pro- 
fessor, ‘seems to me to reveal a deeper know- 
ledge of human nature than the wisdom of 
Solomon.’ ‘Though applause was very frequent 
throughout the lecture, I observed that this tilt 
at Solomon was received in perfect silence. And 
I think it was not merely because Solomon was 
so popular, but because the judgment of the 
audience was decidedly with Solomon and not 
with the Professor. As the lecturer told the 
story, it seemed to the average person as if the 
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Buddhist king utterly failed to appreciate the 
situation, and that his incapacity by a kind Pro- 
vidence led to the revelation of the truth. I am 
sure that no one in the audience thought any 
less of the wisdom of Solomon, whatever they 
may have thought of the wisdom of Professor 
Muller in this particular.” 


A MoNUMENT with the following inscription 
has recently been erected in Brompton Cemetery : 
“In memory of Elizabeth Jones, who died May 
18, 1881, for 14 years the faithful servant and 
friend of Alexandra, Princess of Wales, by whom 
this monument is erected : 

‘Life’s race well run, 
Life’s work well done, 
Life’s crown well won ; 

Now comes rest.’ 


‘Blessed are the dead which die in the Lord.’ ” 


Boston, Mass., U.S.A., is, as everyone knows, 
or ought to know, the “hub ” of the Universe. 
An amusing story is told illustrating the absurd 
view taken by some Bostonians of their import- 
ance. ‘I'wo young ladies, residents of that city, 
were one day taking a walk in the suburbs, when 
they came to a milestone, on which was the in- 
scription 

M 


Fro. -Bostoy. 

Stopping in front of this stone, they debated 
why it had been placed there, and finally came 
to the conclusion that it had been erected to the 
memory of some person whose grave was close 
by. But the meaning of the inscription puzzled 
them. At last a bright thought struck one of 
the ladies. ‘“ Of course,” she said, it means 
“T’m from Boston! How simple! and how 
sufficient!” 


We have noticed from time to time the 
attempts of some eccentric writers to prove 
the identity of “ the snub-nosed” Anglo-Saxons, 
as Disraeli justly terms us, with the aquiline- 
nosed children of Israel. The Jewish Chronicle 
has the following “ note ” referring to this sub- 
ject :-— : ‘ 

“Among the innocent amusements of the week 
is a publication called the ‘British Israel and 
Judah’s Prophetic Messenger,’ the organ of those 
who believe in the identification of the Lost Ten 
Tribes with the Anglo-Saxons, We regard the theory 
with compassionate tenderness. Its adherents are 
very zealous, and their zeal is as harmless as it is 
misguided. The latest direction in which their zeal 
is being directed is the exploration of Tara, the 
famous hill in Meath, Ireland, which marks the site 
of the place of assembly of the ancient Irish kings, 
princes, and bards, But our Identification friends 
believe that in the great mound lie buried ‘ the title 
deeds of the Prophet Jeremiah,’ the Ark of the 
Covenant, &c. Money is being actively raised to 
defray the expenses of the exploration of Tara, 
£170 16s. 9d. has already been collected. One 
zealous collector bids smokers give up the filthy 
habit because ‘the Prophet Jeremiah, who hid the 
precious things, did not smoke, neither should those 
who may be engaged to find them.” 


———arrareeniemeestia 


Hastinas.—The Rev. James Ruddle has resigned 
the pulpit of the Unitarian Christian Church, South- 
terrace, and will close his ministry bere the last 
Sunday in November. 

Tue Porn anp Screncer.—Pope Leo XIII. has 
decided to found a library for the use of Catholic 
scientific institutes, and particularly for the Ponti- 
fical Academy of the Lincei. It is to be installed 
in the Altemps Palace. With this purpose several 
collections have been acquired, among them that of 
Professor Feliciani, containing a rich collection of 
works on surgery. This was purchased at a cost of 
25,000 francs, 


SS ee 


TuroaT IRRITATION.—Soreness and dryness, tickling and 
irritation, inducing cough and affecting the voice. For 
these symptoms use Epps’s Glycerine Jujubes, Glycerine, 
in these agreeable confections, being in proximity to the 
glands at the moment they are excited by the act of 
sucking, becomes actively healing Sold only in boxes, 
73d. and 1s, 14d., labelled, ‘‘ Jamus Epps and Co., Homeo- 
pathic Chemists, London.” A letter received :—** Gentle- 
men,—It may, perbaps, interest you to know that, after 
an extended trial, I have found your Glycerine Jujubes 
of considerable benefit (with or without medical treat- 
ment) in almost all forms of throat disease. ‘hey soften 
and clear the voice.—Yours faithfully, Gorpon Houmss, 
L.R.C.P,E., Senior Physician to the Municipal Throat 
and Har Infirmary,” 


» proclivities. ; 
- however, now rather out of date, and to English 
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Hebrews, 


Records of Later Life. By Frances Anne 
Kemble. Three Vols., 2nd Edition. London: 
Richard Bentley and Son. 1882. 


Readers of the previously published work by 
the same author, “Record of a Girlhood,” 
which appeared some few years ago, will re- 
member that the writer broke her record off 
at the date of her marriage to an American 
gentleman named Butler. In the three interest- 
ing volumes before us she takes up the record 
from that date, that is in the year 1834, and 
brings it down to the year 1848. The “Re- 
cords of Later Life’ appear almost entirely in 
the shape of letters addressed to her friends on 
this side of the Atlantic, though these are in- 
terspersed now and then with notes of explana- 
tion, many of them full of amusing anecdote. 
There is, however, no preface, telling us under 
what circumstances these letters now come be- 
fore the public, or introducing us to their reci- 
pients; so that we are left to form our own 
conclusions about them, and in some cases to 
guess who are the persons written to. Most of 
the letters are written to a lady, whom the 
author calls either “My dearest H——” or 
“My dearest Harriet; or “My Dear Hal”; 
who this correspondent was we are nowhere 
directly told, though it is clear that she was an 
Trish lady, a Miss St. Leger. And the same 
remark applies to letters addressed to “ Dear 
Dorothy,” ‘ Dear Emily,” and “ Dear T——”: 
we are left to find out from internal evidence 
that these mean respectively Miss Dorothy Wil- 
son, Miss Emily Fitz Hugh and Mr. Theodore 
Sedgwick. There is another thing, too, that is 
rather aggravating, and that isthe use of initials 
and blanks to indicate persons whose identity is 
thus very thinly veiled. For instance, Mr. 
Butler is either indicated by “J.B.” or by a 
simple “— ”; her sister’s husband, Mr. 
Edward Sartoris, is usually “H——”; even 
her sister Adelaide is sometimes “ A ,” and 
we never get beyond the initials of her own 
children. If this practice were invariable, there 
would be this excuse for it, that the author from 
some feeling of delicacy or other reason desired 
to keep the identity of the person referred to a 
secret; butit is not so, and the reader has gene- 
rally to refresh his memory as to whom the 
initials refer, which is somewhat disturbing. 
There has, too, been some careless editing in 
the third volume; for instance, while the ‘ Re- 
cords” profess to end at p. 422°with the author’s 
return to America in the summer of 1518 there 
are letters introduced at pp. 294-7, written at 
York, one of which refers to the Crimean war, 
which certainly was not thought of till the be- 

inning of the next decade. At page 312 there 
is a letter, written evidently in 1848—just after 
the death of Liston, the eminent surgeon— 
which precedes a letter written in 1847, while 
the letter which should follow it comes in at 
p.416. Other letters, too, are placed out of date ; 
for instance, letters referring to the author’s 
acting come in after those relating to her public 
readings, though she gave up the former when 
she took to the latter. It is quite clear how 
these mistakes have arisen. In the first two 


volumes she appears to have adopted, in her 


correspondence, the business-like and sensible 
plan of putting the year as well as the day of the 
week and month at the head of her letters, but 
latterly she gave up this and frequently adopted 
the bad practice of simply putting the day of the 
week, or that of the month. Theseare, however, 
minor blemishes, and do not gravely detract 
from the general merits of the book. We men- 
tion them not so much with the desire of finding 
fault as in the hope that in later editions they 
will be corrected. 

In a note to the first letter in the book, ad- 
dressed to Mrs. Jameson, and giving her an 
account of her life just after her marriage— 
Mrs. Butler tells some amusing incidents con- 
nected with her early experiences of her Ameri- 


can life. Going to it full of English notions of 


her duties, she soon found that she was making 
great blunders, wholly apart from her strongly 
marked sympathy for the slaves, and abolitionist 
Her American experiences are, 


readers the great interest of the book will turn 
on the stories she tells of some of the persons 
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with whom she was intimate in this country. 
It will not, however, be out of place in this paper 
to quote one or two passages relating to persons 
not wholly unknown to our readers. Ina note 
to a letter to her friend Miss St. Leger, in which 
she refers to an expected visit from Dr. Chan- 
ning, “ whom I love and revere,” she states that 
after her first introduction to him she was never 
within reach of him without enjoying the honour 
of his intercourse, and the privilege of hearing 
him, and she adds :— 

“TJ retain a charmingly comical remembrance of 
the last visit I:paid Dr. Channing at Newport, 
when, wishing to take me into his garden, and 
unwilling to keep me waiting while he muffled him- 
self up, according to his necessary usual precau- 
tions, he caught up Mrs. Channing’s bonnet and 
shawl, and sheltering his eyes from the glare of 
the sun by pulling the bonnet well down over his 
nose, and folding the comfortable female wrap (it 
was a genuine woman’s shawl, and not an ambi- 
guous plaid of either or no sex) well over his 
breast, he walked round and round his garden, in 
full view of the high road, discoursing with the 
peculiar gentle solemnity and deliberate eloquence 
habitual to him, on subjects the gravity of which 
were in laughable contrast with his costume, the 
absurdity of which only made me smile when it 
recurred to my memory after I had taken leave of 
him and ceased hearing his wise words.” 


There is another reference to Dr. Channing in 
the third volume, where she speaks of “a 
charming quiet chat” she had with Lord Ash- 
burton and Lord Dacre, “during which they 
discussed the merits of Channing, and awarded 
him the most unmitigated praise, as a good and 
great man.” She notes that while in America 
his opponents constantly charged him with 
want of practical knowledge about the political 
questions on which he wrote, “these two very 
distinguished Englishmen spoke with unquali- 
fied admiration of his sound and luminous treat- 
ment of such subjects, and, instancing what 
they considered his best productions, mentioned 
his letter to Clay upon the annexation of Texas, 
even before his moral and theological essays.” 
Of Dr. Follen, too, she speaks in most affec- 
tionate terms. “I have never,” she says, “ seen 
anyone whom I revered, loved, and admired 
more than I did Dr. Follen.” She adds, “ His 
countenance was the reflection of his noble 
nature. My intercourse with him influenced 
my life while it lasted, and long after his death 
the thought of what would have been approved 
or condemned by him aftected my actions.” 
While living at Philadelphia she attended the 
Unitarian church there, the minister being Dr. 
Furness. Writing in June, 1843, she says :— 

“J went to church yesterday, and Mr. F—— 
preached an Abolition sermon, This subject seems 
to press more and more upon his mind, and he 
speaks more and more boldly upon it, in spite of 
having seen various members of his congregation 
get up and leave the church in the middle of one of 
his sermons, in which he adverted to the forbidden 
theme of slavery. Some of these, who had been 
members of the church from its earliest establish- 
ment, and were very much attached to him, ex- 
pressed their regret at the course they felt compelled 
to adopt, and said if he would only give them 
notice when he intended to preach upon that sub- 
ject they would content themselves with absenting 
themselves on those occasions only, to which his 
reply not unnaturally was, -‘ Why, those who would 
leave the church on those occasions are precisely 
the persons who are in need of such exhortations !’ 
and, of course, he persevered. I think it will end 
by his being expelled by his congregation, It will 
be well with him wherever he goes; but, alas, for 
those he leaves! I expect to be forbidden to take 
§—— (her child) to church, as soon as the report 
of yesterday’s sermon gets noised abroad.” 


The theology ourauthor imbibed while living in 
America, in friendship with these fathers of 
our faith there, no doubt largely affected her 
religious views. In her correspondence with 
Miss St. Leger, to whom she was most unre- 
served, there are many indications of this; and, 
if space permitted, we should gladly quote some 
of the passages in which she gives her views on 
matters pertaining to religion, not as a deep 
thinker on such subjects, but as one who had 
given them a fair share of attention. The third 
volume contains more than one reference to 


some great sorrow which had overtaken her, and 
this gives to several of the letters an undertone 
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of sadness; at the same time, there is over and 
above this a cheery outlook arising from her re- 
ligious faith, which is very refreshing and whole- 
some. 

About two years after her marriage Mrs. 
Butler visited England, the voyage then taking 
eight and twenty days, and she then became 
acquainted with several of the most remarkable 
members of London society at that time. 
Among these were Lady Holland, Rogers, 
Sydney Smith, Henry and Charles Greville, 
Lady Morley, Macaulay and Mrs. Grote. Of 
these there are many amusing anecdotes told, 


most of which have not previously seen the 
light. Of Lady Holland no flattering account 
is given ; indeed, it is difficult to understand, if 
what is here said of her be true, and not tinged 
with the dislike which Mrs. Butler had for her, 
how she could have so long held the position in 
the fashionable world that she did. At the same 
time, the picture corresponds to some extent 
with that hinted at in the memoirs of Miss Fox, 
recently reviewed in thesecolumns. Of Sydney 
Smith, on the other hand, our author’s remi- 
niscences are of a more genial kind. Here is 
one of the stories she has to tell of him :— 


‘* A question having arisen one evening at Miss 
Berry’s as to the welcome Lady Sale would receive 
in London society after her husband’s heroic con- 
duct, and her heroic participation in it, during the 
Afghan war, Miss Berry, who for some reason or 
other did not admire Lady Sale as much as every- 
body else did, said she should not ask her to come 
to her house. ‘Oh, yes! pooh! pooh! you will,’ 
exclaimed Sydney Smith; ‘you'll have her, he’ll 
have her, they’ll have her, we'll have her. She'll 
be Sale by auction!’ Later on that same evening, it 
being asked what Lord Dalhousie would get for his 
successful exploit in carrying off the gates of some 
Indian town, ‘ Why,’ cried Lady Morley, ‘he will be 
created Duke Samson Afghanistes,’ ” 


Every one knows that Sydney Smith said 
that but for “flashes of silence” intercourse 
with Macaulay would be impossible; but there 
is another story apropos of this not so well 
known. Once when Smith was soillthat great 
anxiety was felt about him by his friends, one of 
these called to see him, and on asking what sort 
of night he had had, Sydney Smith replied, 
“ Oh, horrid, horrid, my dear fellow! I dreamt 
I was chained to a rock, and-being talked to 
death by Harriet Martineau and Macaulay.” Of 
Macaulay himself, writing in 1841, Mrs. Butler 
says, “ he is likenothing in the world but Bayle’s 
Dictionary, continued down to the present time, 
and purified from all objectionable matter. Such 
a Niugara of information did surely never pour 
from the lips of mortal man!” 

Rogers made a less favourable impression on 
her than Sydney Smith, though she does credit 
to his good qualities. She says :— 


‘* Rogers’s keen-edged wit seemed to cut his lips 
as he uttered it; Sydney Smith’s was without sting 
or edge or venomous point of malice, and his genial 
humour was really the overflowing of a kindly 
heart. Rogers’s helpful benevolence and noble 
generosity to poor artists, poor authors, and all 
distressed whom he could serve or succour, was 
unbounded; he certainly had the kindest heart 
and the unkindest tongue of any one I ever 
knew. His benefits remind me of a comical 
story my dear friend Harness once told me, 
of a poor woman at whose lamentations over her 
various hardships one of his curates was remon- 
strating, ‘Oh, come, come now, my good woman, 
you must allow that Providence has been, upon the 
whole, very good to you.’ ‘So He’ave, sir; so He 
’ave mostly. I don’t deny it; but I sometimes 
think He ’ave taken it out in corns.’ I think Rogers 
took out his benevolence, in some directions, in the 
corns he inflicted, or, at any rate trod upon, in 
others.” 


Mrs. Grote was one of Mrs. Butler’s friends, 
and several visits were paid to her home at Burn- 
ham Beeches, the beautiful scenery round which, 
it is said, inspired Mendelssohn with much of the 
music of his “ Midsummer Night’s Dream.” 
Mrs. Grote’s taste in dress was, we are told, 
“slightly eccentric.” 

“ The first time I ever saw her shewas dresse | in 
a bright brimstone-coloured silk gown, made so 
short as to show her feet and ankles, having on her 
head a white satin hat, with a forest of white 
feathers; and I remember her standing with her 
feet wide apart and her arms akimbo in this cos 
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tume before me, and challenging me upon some 
political question, by which, and her appearance, 
T was much astonished and a little frightened. One 
evening she came to my sister’s house dressed en- 
tirely in black, but with scarlet shoes on, with 
which I suppose she was particularly pleased, for she 
lay on a sofa with her feet higher than her head, 
American fashion, the better to display or contem- 
plate them. I remember, at a party, being seated 
by Sydney Smith, when Mrs. Grote entered with a 
rose-coloured turban on her head, at which he 
suddenly ‘exclaimed, ‘Now I know the meaning of 
the word grotesque!’ The mischievous wit pro- 
fessed his cordial liking for both her and her hus- 
band, saying, ‘I like them, I like them; I like 
him, he is so ladylike ; and I like her, she’s such a 
perfect gentleman ;’ in which, however, he had 
been forestalled by a person who certainly n’y en- 
tendait pas malice, Mrs. Chorley, the meekest and 
gentlest of human beings, who, one evening, at a 
party at her son’s house, said to him, pointing out 
Mrs. Grote, who was dressed in white, ‘Henry, 
my dear, who is the gentleman in the white muslin 
gown?’” 


As we have already stated, Mrs. Butler held 
strong anti-slavery views, and there are several 
letters bearing upon this subject, which is now 
happily out of date, and therefore unnecessary 
for us to refer to. We must, however, quote 
one passage from a letter written to Mrs. Butler 
in 1843 by Miss Sedgwick, as it shows [so clearly 
the curse of slavery :— 


‘“T heard a story the other day, ‘a true one,’ 
that I treasured for you as racy, as characteristic of 
slavery and human nature. A most notoriously 
atrocious, dissolute, hellish slave-owner died, and 
one of his slaves—an old woman—said to a lady, 
‘Massa prayed God ‘so to forgive him! Oh, how 
he prayed! And I am afraid God heard him ; they 
say He’s so good.’” 


In 1845 Mrs. Butler again visited England, 
but this time without her husband and children, 
and after a visit to her sister in Italy she re- 
turned to the stage. The reasons for this are 
not given, and we have no desire to surmise 
them. But the circumstances of her later visit 
differed so widely from those on the previous oc- 
casion that they naturally tinge the correspond- 
ence, and we therefore feel a preference for the 
first two volumes. ‘They are all, however, very 
pleasant and agreeable reading, which those of 
our readers having a taste for this kind of lite- 
rature will do well to be assured of, by getting 
the book for themselves, and not resting content 
with the extracts we have made. 


—__.——_ 


The Nineteenth Century. Kegan Paul and Co. 
The Oontenporary Review. Strahan and Co. 

The two chief monthly Reviews show no signs 
of ‘the dead season,” and when we mentiorthat 
Cardinal Manning, Alfred Tennyson, M. de 
Laveleye, Madame Novikoff, G. A. Simcox, and 
the. Warden of Merton are the chief contributors 
to the Nineteenth Century, and C. F. Gordon 
Cumming, the Rey. J. Ll. Davies, Mr. H. A. 
Freeman and Cardinal Manning, again, to the 
Contemporary, it will be seen that we are in- 
structed, as usual, by some of the foremost 
writers of the time, and, as will presently be 
seen, on some of the great questions of the day. 

The Nineteenth Century opens with Mr. 
Tennyson’s invocation “To Virgil,” written at 
the request of the Mantuan’s for the nineteenth 
centenary of Virgil's death. It is not one of 
the poet’s best efforts, and will be read with 
appreciation only by classical scholars. The 
ten stanzas comprise one long sentence, be- 
ginning :— 

Roman Virgil, thou that singest 

Tlion’s lofty temples robed in fire, 
Ilion falling, Rome arising, 
Wars and filial faith, and Dido’s pyre ; 


Landscape-lover, lord of language, 
More than he that sang the Works and Days, 
All the chosen corn of fancy 
Flashing from out many a golden phrase ; 
* * * * 


Thou that seest Universal 

Nature moved by Universal mind ; 
Thou majestic in thy sadness 

At the doubtful doom of human kind. 


And ending :-- 


Now the Rome of slaves hath perish’d 
And the Rome of freemen holds her place, 


I, from out the Northern Island 
Sunder’d once from all the human race, 


I salute thee, Mantovano, 

I that loved thee since my day began, 
Wielder of the stateliest measure 

Ever moulded by the lips of man. 


There is more theology than usual in this 
month’s Reviews. In both, the new and some- 
what perplexing book “ Natural Religion,” by 
the author of Hece Homo is discussed; in the 
Nineteenth Oentury by Mr. G. A. Simcox, who 
dwells upon the limitations of the book and 
affirms that “ there is nothing of the abounding 
buoyancy of conviction which made Hece Homo 
rather oppressive to readers who were not 
carried away by it;” andin the Contemporary, 
by the Rev. J. Ll. Davies, who points out that 
‘“whatever profit may be derivable from it, there 
is no class of readers to whom it professes to 
offer comfort.” There are, he adds in conclusion, 
three convictions to which it seems to give utter- 
ance. (1) Religion is indispensable to humam 
life, and we are in grave danger from the want 
of it; (2) Supernatural religion the world seems 
resolved not to have. We must try, therefore, 
what can be done in the way of constructing a 
Natural Religion ; (3) Natural Religion is found 
on inquiry to be unable to do the necessary 
work of Religion and Nature; the object of its 
worship will not feed the instincts which are 
man’s higher life. The reviewer asks in con- 
clusion :— 


“ What, then, remains? The question, a question 
of life or death for mankind, whether Christians 
can be roused and inspired to meet and recognise 
Science, to do justice to the cravings of art, and 
to cultivate the highest and most humane morality, 
in the faith that there ic a God whose garment is 
nature, but whose heart has been revealed in His 
Son Jesus Christ. Such a religion, natural and 
supernatural in one, would be that of which our 
author has been really in search.” 


In the Nineteenth Century Cardinal Manning, 
in an article on “ Parliamentary Oaths,” has a 
rather inconclusive reply to Lord Sherbrooke’s 
argument in the previous number for sweeping 
away the whole system of oaths and affirma- 
tions as useless and pernicious, and as sanction- 
ing a superstitious invocation of the curse of 
God. The Cardinal contends, that unless 
we recognise God by Act of Parliament we are 
covertly excluding Him from the counsels and 
the common weal of England; and he further 
takes Lord Redesdale’s precious Bill as well on 
the Almighty under his sacred patronage. As 
historical and social questions often bear closely 
upon religion, we may briefly mention under 
this heading the interesting account of “ Merton 
College Before the Reformation,” by its Warden, 
the Hon. G. OC. Brodrick; and the “'Temper- 
ance Movement in Russia,” a very interesting 
account of a growing social movement. But 
we cannot but regret that the writer has 
weakened the force of her article by the sophis- 
tical defence'of the Judenhetze, both in Russia and 
Germany. The remaining contributions to this 
Review, which we can only briefly enumerate, 
are “The Egyptian Revolution, a Personal Nar- 
rative,’ by Wilfrid §. Blunt, who proclaims 
himself a warm personal friend of Arabi, and is 
in evident sympathy with the enemy; “ Parisian 
Newspapers,’ an exhaustive account of the 
Metropolitan Press, by M. Joseph Reinach; 
* Count Cavour on Ireland,” in which P. H. 
Bagenal shows by translations and quotations 
how clearly the eminent Italian statesman fore- 
saw the present social and political crisis, and 
advocated, among other remedies, the develop- 
ment of commerce and industry, and the reform 
of the land laws; “ Exploration in Greece,” a 
brief account of recent excavations, by A. S. 
Murray; ‘The Laws of War,” the concludin 
part of the admirable paper by M. Emile de 
Laveleye; and “The Country Gentleman,” a 
threnody in prose, by Mr. C. Milnes Gaskell, 
over the misfortunes brought upon that once 
prosperous class by the agricultural distress. 

Returning to the Contemporary Cardinal 
Manning contributes an article more to the 
purpose than his paper in the Nineteenth 
Century on “The Salvation Army.’ He com- 
putes that while the Established Church and 
the Nonconformist bodies have an equal num- 
ber of adherents, there is a residuum of millions 
outside of any religious body, over whom reli- 


gion has no power. 
voice crying aloud in God’s name isas a warning 
in the night.” The Cardinal contends, however, 
that the action of the Salvation Army is de- 
plorably below the mental conception of it, 


given in its own professions, and his fears. 


for this zealous movement greatly overbalance 
the hopes. 
articles, “Is Judaism a Tribal Religion?” a 
plea for a reformed Judaism as the basis of a 
comprehensive and universal religion, by the 
highly-cultured Jewish writer, Mr. Claude 
Montefiore; and “ Natural Selection and Na- 
tural Theology,” by Dr. Eustace R. Conder, who 
assumes that Natural Selection,!as well as Or- 


“To such a population a — 


There are two other theological — 


ganic Evolution, are scientifically true, and com: © 


mands our assent when he contends that even 
upon that supposition the doctrines of Natural 
Theology are not even in the slightest degree 
shaken, while he omits to recognise that its 
attitude towards the human intellect on the one 
side and towards the universe on the other has 
been considerably modified, and to our mind 
strengthened, by these scientific principles. The 
remaining articles, which require no particular 
comment, are “ Wheat, Wine and Wool,” by the 
experienced traveller C. F. Gordon Cumming, 
who glorifies California at the expense of 
the now popular Manitoba; “The Austrian 
War against Publicity,” by Arthur J. Hvans, a 
newspaper correspondent and literary man, who 
tells from his own experience a striking story of 
Austrian tyranny and censorship over the post; 
“The Origin of Government,” a philosophico- 
political paper, by Mr. J. Dove Wilson; 
“Married Women in Factories,” a reply by W. 
Cooke Taylor to the late Stanley Jevons’s con- 
demnation of that form of labour in a recent 
article of the same Review; “The Radical and 
Revolutionary Parties in Europe,” a vivid sketch 
of the rapidly growing democracy in all the 
Huropean countries, by the veteran republican 
Karl Blind; and, finally, “The Place of Car- 
lisle in English History,” a delightful and in- 
structive historico-archzological paper, by Pro- 
fessor EH. A. Freeman. 

Of the two Reviews the Nineteenth Century 
hag this month the most popular interest, while 
its rival hag at least four articles of far more 
than ordinary value. 


Hove Magazines, 


Blackwood contains two admirable biogra- 
phical sketches of very opposite personages— 
Rachel, the tragedian, and Hogg, the “ Httric 
Shepherd.” ‘Fhe story of Rachel’s early per- 
formances and triumphs is told with much 
spirit. Her Phédre, the critic says, stands 
out in solitary splendour; for the attempts of 
Ristori and of Sarah Bernhardt in the part are 
“unworthy to be named in the same breath.” 
They only served to mark how wide is the 
difference between the “ merely picturesque and 
practised actress and her in whom the intuitions 
of genius are disciplined and fortified by the 
resources of art.” 

The writer‘ of the delightful sketch of 
Hogg regards that eccentric genius as the most 
remarkable of the three heroes of the “ Noctes 
Ambrosiane.” An odder compound of genius, 
simplicity, conceit, and candid egotism never 
lived, he thinks, than the peasant who became 
the associate, and frequently the butt, of all the 
men of talent who knew him. The following 
was Hogg’s method of composition :— 

“T had no method of learning to write, save 
by following the Italian alphabet; and though I 
always stripped myself of coat and vest when I 
began to pen a song, yet my wrist took cramp, so 
that I could rarely make above four or six lines at 
a sitting. I folded and stitched a few sheets of 


§ paper, which I carried in my pocket. I had no ink- 


horn; but in place of it I borrowed a small phial, 
which I fixed in a hole in the breast of my waist- 
coat; and having a cork fastened by a piece of 
twine, it answered the purpose fully as well, Thus 
equipped, whenever a leisure minute or two offered, 
I sat down and wrote out my thoughts as I found 
them.” 


There is a curious article on the “Mahdy,” 
the future guide of Islam, and the deliverer pre- 
dicted by the Prophet, of whom the writer says: 
—— We must never forget that, though his 
coming is but a dream, it is nevertheless a 
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dream which in the devout Hast may any day | be satisfied. 
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Faith in the contents of words, on the 


become a reality, and give rise to new forces as|other hand, while rejecting no healthful and 


yet dormant in the Moslem world.” 

The Oorntill has an attractive article on 
“The Literary Restoration,” an able review of 
English literature from 1790 to 1830, a period 
which has lately been dealt with by Mrs. Oli- 
phant in her “ Literary History : ”— 


“The leading and distinctive characteristic of the 
period was the restoration of the imaginative 
element to both literature and religion. Banished 
by the English Revolution, she was restored to us, 
qua minime serio, by the French, Imagination has 
held her own against all the rival forces in the 
field. The strength of the great reaction has not 
yet spent itself. George Eliot, writing forty years 
afterwards, is the natural exponent, in fiction, of 
one branch of it, as Scott was of the other. 
Froude, Carlyle, and Tennyson have maintained 
the protest—the protest of Wordsworth, of Burke, 
and of Scott—the protest which it is the privilege 
of literature, and should be its chief glory, to 
hand down—against utilitarianism, optimism, and 
epicureanism.” 


Mr. Symonds contributes some historical me- 
moirs of the Duchy of Urbino, and Mr. G. Allen, 
from the names on a visiting card as a text, 
gives us an interesting philological article. The 
writer of the article on “ The Moors and Forests 
.of the North” traces the difference which exists 
between life in the wild North country as it is 
now, and as it was two or three generations ago. 

Macmillan’s Magazine has the continuation 
of Mr. Julian Hawthorne’s serial, and Mr. F. 
Pollock has an elaborate article on the ‘‘ History 
of the English Land Laws.” With the excep- 
tion of a short poem, all the other articles are 
on religious subjects, a significant indication of 
the influence which religion is exercising in an 
age which is rapidly outgrowing traditional 
dogmas. Mr. A. Lewis describes from personal 
experience the operations of the Salvation 
Army, which, he thinks, has been undeniably 
a vast influence for good throughout the 
country. Principal Shairp describes ‘“ The 
Hades of Virgil;” and the author of the 
strangely beautiful story of the unseen world, 
entitled, “The Little Pilgrim,” which appeared 
in Macmillan for May, continues her vision 
unde the title “The Little Pilgrim goes up 

Higher.” . ets 
_ The Oentwry—a well-known American periodi- 
cal published also in London—gives a striking 
portrait of “Mark Twain,” with a paper, by 
Mr. Howell, on his work and place in the 
American literature of the day. There are 
copiously - illustrated papers on “Thomas 
Bewick,” “Ocean Steam Ships,” “An Old 
Town with a History,” “The Original Rebecca 
n ‘Ivanhoe,’” &. ¢ 

The Oongregationalist gives a portrait of Mr. 
R. S. Hudson, a munificent supporter of Con- 
gregational enterprise. There is a carefully- 
balanced and judicious paper on “The Salvation 
Army,” and there are a good many pungent 
and vigorous notes and comments on passing 
events. 


————_s—_—_- 


Short Hotices. 


Heart-Faith is the very suitable title of a sermon 
preached in the New Meeting-house, Kidderminster, 
on Sunday, July 16, 1882, by Dr. Andrew P. Pea- 
body, Professor of Christian Morals, and Preacher 
to Harvard University, Boston, U.S.A., and pub- 
lished at a local printing-office, Dr. Peabody’s 
characteristics as a preacher and somewhat conserva- 
tive thinker are well known, and weneed only quote 
one or two passages as an interesting illustration of 
the general tone of this admirable sermon. Its main 
purpose is to recommend faith of the heart in the 
essential verities of Christianity, as contrasted with 
mere intellectual belief in mere words and in preposi- 
tions about Christianity which may have very little 
influence on character and life. The preacher justly 
says :—‘‘ These two kinds of faith make very dif- 
ferent demands as to their objects. The cravings 
of the two might be represented by the terms many 
and much, Faith in words wants to have the words 
multiplied—the articles of the creed as numerous as 
they can be, the more the better, It is with a he- 
liever of this class a8 if is with some dyspeptics, 
who eat to excess because they craye nourishment, 
and their food does not nourish them. The believer 
in words is not fed by them, yet always imagines 
that if he can swallow more of them his hunger will 


nourishing truths, has no inducement to multiply 
dogmas, so infinite and exhaustless is the import 
of any one truth appertaining to the everlasting God 
and the immortal soul. Thus is verified and 
realised our Saviour’s figure of faith as a grain of 
mustard seed. It may be, as to its subject matter, 
containable in a single word, and that word an as- 
piration; nothing more. Yet, if taken into the 
heart, it may grow into a vast and fruitful life-tree, 
in which the birds of the upper air, the angel- 
thoughts that God sends, may find perpetual lodg- 
ment.” 

Dr. Peabody points ont that ‘‘ there is no efficacy, 
no working power in a creed of negatives, though 
every one of them be the negation of a falsehood; 
and he goes on to show that there is an element of 
truth underlying ancient errors which may account 
for their influence in the world :—‘ What I have 
said may account for the immense sanctifying and 
working power which we sometimes see associated 
with what we cannot but regard as gross errors. 
It is not the errors that do the work; but if there 
be blended with them a mere mustard seed of divine 
truth, and that lie deep in the heart, there is no 
limit to itsefficacy. There is in the theological 
belief of the Evangelist Moody much which not 
only you or I might term detestable, but which 
even sensible Calvinists regard as barbarous and 
obsolete. But no one can listen to him without 
perceiving that he has an intense heart-faith in the 
ever present God, in Christ as an all-sufficient 
Saviour, and in the life-everlasting; and through 
this faith he has awakened untold thousands to 
spiritual life, fruitfulness, and joy. It is the con- 
tents of true words alone that can be the members 
of a positive faith, and this is the only faith which 
can issue in what St. Paul in our text calls 
righteousness, or rightness—a term which includes 
every virtue, every spiritual grace, all of the God- 
like that man can be. Nor is there one of us pos- 
sessing any belief in spiritual things, or so much as 
a transient apprehension of anything that is more 
than fleshly and earthly, who is not sacredly bound 
to furnish heart-room for that belief or apprehension, 
that it may make him what it means, in spirit and 
character, in word and deed.” 

We must add one more glowing passage in which 
Dr. Peabody shows that heart-faithis the only pos- 
sible basis of union among Christians of differing 
names and forms :—‘t We, Christians of different 
sects, while we cannot repeat one another’s creeds, 
are always glad to sing one another’s hymns, Why 
is this? Itis because hymns are never made out 
of the creeds, which, though, like the Athanasian 
Creed, they have sometimes been put into barbarous 
metre, yet utterly lack the qualities of lyric poetry ; 
while the broad and vast truths which the creeds 
cramp and distort in the attempt to define them, 
and which are the common property of all Christians, 
can flow freely from the heart that feels them in 
sacred song, which is pre-eminently the language of 
the heart. Thus there is nota hymnal in English 
speaking Christendom to which all the leading sects 
have not furnished contributions. The glorious 
old hymns in the Roman Catholic service-book may 
be heard in many a church which rings not un- 
frequently with anathemas against the mystic 
Babylon. The sacred songs of the Wesleys, bathed 
in the dew and sparkling in the sunlight of fervent 
devotion find favour alike in the Established Church 
which impoverished itself by casting their writers 
out of its pale, and in our own religious communion, 
whose belief the Wesleys would have deemed rank 
heresy. The Christmas hymns of Sears, Mrs, Bar- 
bauld’s sweet and tender lyrics, Bowring’s ‘‘ In the 
Cross of Christ I glory,” and still oftener ‘ Nearer 
my God to Thee,” give voice to the earnest prayer 
and ecstatic praise of congregations in which Unit- 
arians, as such, are held in the meanest repute. 
Heart-faith in God, and Christ, and heaven, has all 
over Christendom the same pulse-beat of reverence, 
gratitude, and worship, leads the same rhythmical 
march of duty, inspires like works of love, and 
blends earnest souls in unnumbered mutual sym- 
pathies ; and therefore there is a common heart- 
language for all who truly love and follow their 
Lord.” We are greatly indebted to Mr. Carey 
Walters and his congregation for the publication of 
this admirable sermon. 


English Proverbs. By EH. B. Mawer. (London: 
Kerby and Endean.)—(Bucuresci : Depuse Spre Ven- 
zare, La Iste Librarile. 1882.)—The Roumanian lan- 
guage being so rich in proverbs and quaint sayings the 
author of this beautifully got-up little book has béen 
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tempted to collect a few of the former, and annex 
to each the corresponding one in English, French 
and German, with the view of exemplifying the 
different manner of expressing the same ideas in 
these different languages. The task thus self- 
imposed has been so excellently carried out that a 
book of much interest has been tho result. 

The Remote Antiquity of Man not Proven: Pri- 
meval Man not a Savage. By B.C, Y. (London: 
Elliot Stock, 62, Paternoster Row.)—This work 
professes to be an argument based on scientific 
facts, and supported by scientific opinion. The 
author fears it may be thought presumptuous for 
one who is outside the fellowship of scientific 
societies to dispute conclusions arrived at by a large 
array of scientific celebrities ; but, he says, that 
man is of remote antiquity is not a scientific fact. 
He, moreover, ‘‘cannot find one fact which will 
prove that a longer time is required than the Bible 
chronology will admit.” It is difficult to see what 
is here meant when it is added that ‘‘ Bible chrono- 
logy, however, does not mean 6,000 years.” While 
the book is free from the theological rancour which 
too often characterises the discussion of this and 
kindred subjects from the orthodox side, it is very 
clear that the author is bound down to early Jewish 
notions. For ourselves the class of facts, of which 
Professor Dawkins gave such an excellent ré- 
sumé at the recent meeting of the British As- 
sociation, are abundantly sufficient to justify the 
position of very nearly the whole world of scientific 
explorers in this direction—a position which the 
author of this book attacks without success, 
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Hiterary Hotes. 


Messrs. Sampson Low announce for immediate 
publication a new book by Lady Brassey, entitled 
“Tahiti.” It will be illustrated with autotypes, 
after photographs taken specially by Colonel Stuart 
Wortley. 

Messrs, Lonemans, GREEN, AND Co. announce 
a@ new monthly magazine, to be published at six- 
pence. The first number will appear on November 
1st, Leaving the discussion of politics and religion 
to the established Reviews, it will be devoted mainly 
to pure literature, especially of a light character. 
The title of this new venture will be Longman’s 
Magazine, 

Messrs. Sampson Low, Marston, and Co, will 
publish almost immediately an edition de luxe of 
Mr, R. D. Blackmore’s masterpiece, ‘ Lorna 
Doone,” being the twentieth edition in a period of 
eighteen years. It will bave full-page illustrations 
of scenes, events, characters &c., from drawings 
made on the spot by Mr. W. Small, and engraved 
by Mr. J. D. Cooper ; and also chapter headings and 
initial letters by Mr. W. H. J. Boot, consisting of 
views in Devon and Somerset. 

Great preparations are being made at Assisi to | 
celebrate this winter the seventh centenary of the 
birth of St, Francis. Itis hoped that a speech will 
be delivered on the occasion by the veteran his- 
torian, Cesare Cantu. 

Messrs. Oscoop and Co., cf New York, an- 
nounce that they will issue in November an over- 
looked and hitherto absolutely unknown romance by 
Nathaniel Hawthorne, of about the length of ‘‘ The 
Scarlet Letter.” The MS. of it seems to have long 
been curiously lost from the great American writer’s 
other papers. It is regarded by those who have 
glanced through it as a work of surpassing power 
and interest, turning upon the claim of an American 
to some English estates, the scene being laid on 
both our own and British shores. Julian Hawthorne 
will furnish the preface. 

Tux second edition of “ Natural Religion” is at 
press. It will contain a full Preface, in which the 
author answers some of the objections of some of 
his critics, 

Tur Academy says that Dr. Menendez Pelayo, 
the eloquent professor at Madrid, has just published, 
as the tenth volume of the series entitled ‘‘ Arte y 
Letras,’ a new translation into Spanish of the 
“Odes” of Horace, illustrated by several of the 
best-known Catalan artists. 

Tue new Scottish quarterly] will make its 
appearance towards the end of November next. 
Promises of co-operation have been received from 
well-known hands in all departments. 

“ Bur’s Curmpren: the Chronicles of an Unhappy 
Family,” is the title of Mr. Manville Fenn’s new 
story now passing through the press. 

Tur Academy understands that James Thomp- 
gon, the author of ‘“‘The City of Dreadful Night” 
—and whose mournful death occurred-a few weeks 
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back—has left several poems and critical essays 
in manuscript. His prose remains include essays 
on Heine and Shelly. The publication of these 
works has not yet been definitely arranged for. 
It is probable, however, that the prose will be 
published before the poems, 

Mr. Crom Brnpaun, Fellow of Caius College, is 
likely to be appointed Assistant in the Oriental 
Department of Printed Books at the British Mu- 
seum in succession to the late Dr. Haas. 

Tux city of Basel has just lost the oldest repre- 
sentative of one of its distinguished literary families 
in the person of Obersthelfer Abel Burckhardt, who 
died at the age of ninety-seven. He studied theo- 
logy at Berlin under Schliermacher. Together 
with the brothers Wackernagel, of Berlin, Professor 
J.J. Herzog, of Erlangen, and the late Professor 
Bluntschli, of Heidelberg, he was one of the founders 
of the so-called ‘‘ Nameless Society for the Cultiva- 
tion of Literature.” 

Dr. Ase, of Berlin, will be in Oxford in October 
next to deliver the Ilchester lectures. 

Mr. W. M. Ramsay has been fortunate enough 
to obtain five Kappadokian cuneiform tablets, to- 
gether with a scarab and a terra-cotta whorl, closely 
resembling those found by Dr. Schliemann at Troy. 
He has also examined two curious stones discovered 
between Amasia and Amisos. They are covered 
with rudo reliefs of an extraordinary description. 
One of them represents a king and attendants in the 
“ Hittite” dress receiving some prisoners, whose 
costume Mr. Ramsay would call Phrygian. Above 
the scene is a cuneiform inscription of five lines, 
which are separated from one another like the lines 
of the Hittite texts. 

Messrs. Loneman AND Co. will issue next No- 
vember the first number of the new magazine we 
mentioned some time ago. The title is Longman’s 
Magazine. Each number will consist of from 100 
to 128 pages, and the price will be sixpence, Among 
the contributors will be Mr. Grant Allen, Mr. An- 
stey, the author of ‘ Vice Versa,” Mr. W. Black, 
Lady Brassey, Professor Bryce, Mr. Freeman, Mr. 
Froude, Mr. Thomas Hardy, Mr. W. D. Howells, 
Professor Huxley, Miss Ingelow, Mrs. Oliphant, Dr. 
Smiles, Mr. L. Stevenson, Mr. Julian Sturgis, and 
Professor Tyndall. 

Nearty half a century ago the well-known 
“Vale of Lanherne ” was published with an illus- 
tration from the pencil of the wife of the author, 
who is still living, Messrs. Longman have just 
issued a cheap and elegant edition of ‘‘ Restormel,” 
by Henry Sewell Stokes, with a pretty picture of the 
famous castle near Lostwithiel, “the glory of its 
parish,” executed by the author’s youngest daughter. 
The present is a republication of the issue of 1875 
(reviewed in these columns), with a supplemental 
note on the assassination of the Czar. Mr. Stokes 
endores the just and eloquent judgment of the Pall 
Mall Gazette: “ The din of faction and the smoke 
of battle have obscured his true greatness, but 
history will record few greater names among the 
crowned reformers of the world than that of the 
man who fell yesterday.” The poetry of Mr. Stokes 
is eminently original, and confers lustre on the 
West— 

«« The child is genuine, you may trace 
Throughout, the sire’s transmitted face.” 


Hospirat Saturpay.—The ninth annual collec- 
tion on behalf of the hospitals and dispensaries 
was made in London on Saturday, and it is under- 
stood that the total will exceed that of any previous 
years, There were more than a thousand volunteer 
collectors in the streets of the metropolis, most of 
them being ladies. At Hyde-park-corner a member 
of the Norfolk family, Lady Catherine Howard, had 
charge of a station, with the chair, table, and other 
appliances supplied from Apsley House by direction 
of the Duke of Wellington. Ladies of title were 
also to be found seated outside Marlborough and 
Clarence Houses, St. James’s, supplied with the 
furniture snd fittings from the Royal Household, 
In the City the Hon. Mrs. Clay took her seat in 
front of the Mansion House, whilst the wives of 
several City merchants, and even bankers, were not 
above doing duty in aid of the charitable object. 
As a further evidence of the interest taken in the 
movement by the wealthier classes, Sir Cyril Scott, 
one of the principals connected with the National 
Provincial Bank, early in the day had a luncheon 
provided for the ladies who had taken charge of the 
boxes within a considerable circuit of the City. 
Traders and shopkeepers not only provided tables 
and chairs for the ladies who had charge of the 
boxes, but placed them in a sheltered position, 
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THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION AT 
SOUTHAMPTON. 

We are indebted to the J’imes for a valuable 
resumé of the work of the Association during 
its week’s session at Southampton. The presi- 
dents, lecturers, and readers of papers (remarks 
our contemporary) evidently made strenuous 
efforts to show that British science had suffered 
no collapse after the excitement of last year, and 
that there is abundant evidence of continued 
and fresh work on the part of British workers 
in science, of the ceaseless multiplication of 
lines of research, and of the rapid strides in ad- 
vance in the old directions. The President, Dr. 
Siemens, in his address, showed some of the vast 
advances which have in recent years been made 
in applying the results obtained in the labora- 
tory and observatory to the ever-increasing 
wants of humanity. Dr. Siemens has by no 
means abandoned his hypothesis as to the nature 
of the solar activity and its interplanetary con- 
nections; on the contrary, he thinks the posi- 
tion confirmed by more recent researches, and 
especially by the spectroscopical results obtained 
at high altitudes on the Alps and in America 
by Captain Abney and Professor Langley, as, 
also, at the late eclipse observed in Egypt. He 
is of opinion that these observations seem to 
indicate that stellar space is no vacuity, or only 
filled with “ether,” which is next to nothing, 
but is pervaded by hydrocarbon and possibly 
aqueous vapours, establishing a material con- 
tinuity between the sun and his planets. 


THE SPECTROSCOPE. 

The truth or otherwise of Dr. Siemens’s 
hypothesis would probably be ultimately tested 
by the spectroscope—an instrument in some 
respects the most potent and widely-useful 
weapon in all the armoury of science. In the 
hands of the astronomer it can tell us what is 
going on in the sun and the condition of the 
most distant stars, and in the hands of the 
analyst it can detect the adulteration of the 
commonest articles of food. At the recent 
eclipse calcium and hydrogen were detected in 
the sun’s corona, and the spectrum showed lines 
which the astronomers cannot yet read. Dr. 
Schuster suggested that the changes which are 
noticed in the form of the corona may be partly 
due to the fact that itis of meteoric origin, to 
some extent a revival of a theory at one time 
popular, that the sun itself was maintained in 
fuel by the groups of meteors spread all over 
the system. One great difficulty in solar spec- 
troscopy is to detect what really belongs to the 
sun and what originates either in the earth’s 
atmosphere, or in the space which separates 
us from the central light. If Dr. Siemens’s 
hypothesis is correct, it will be no easy matter 
to penetrate the supposed intervening matter. 
Captain Abney, on the Riffel (8,500 feet high), 
although he found the spectrum of the sun at 
that height the same as in London, still found 
a vast diminution of light, as well as of aqueous 
vapour, and, curiously, an increase of alcohol, 
which leads him to conclude that that potent 
spirit is of celestial origin. Although Dr. 
Glaisher, who has been miles higher in a balloon 
than Captain Abney, doubts the diminution of 
aqueous vapour, Professor Langley, one of the 
ablest spectroscopists of the United States, 
essentially confirms the Captain’s conclusions. 
The long paper read_by Professor Langley was 
one of the most valuable contributed to the 
meeting, giving, as it did, the results of spectro- 
scopic work in the rare and pure atmosphere of 
Pike’s Peak, 13,000 feet above sea level. Cap- 
tain Abney has shown that there are rays (in 
the red) invisible to our rude eyes (though Sir 
John Lubbock gives reasons for believing that 
ants can detect them), and Professor Langley 
has found under his more favourable conditions 
that there are yet rays which even Captain 
Abney has not been able to detect, but which 
his bolometer has shown. Nearly three-fourths 
of the whole solar energy, he maintains, ex- 
ists in the invisible portion of the spectrum. 
Professor Langley insists on the embarrassments 
introduced in the way of solar spectroscopy by 
our complicated atmosphere, and_believes that 
if we could get outside of this the solar spec 
trum would present a very different aspect. 
Even the corona of the sun and the solar atmo- 
sphere itself must be pierced before we are able 
to say what is the real composition of the 
central nucleus. The spectroscope in the short 
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period since its invention has done so much for 
a knowledge of the sun, and our investigators 
on both sides of the Atlantic are evidently so 
fully alive to the difficulties that beset their in- 
quiries that we cannot but be hopeful that in 
ee near future they will be able to overcome 
them. 


THE CHEMICAL SECTION. 

In the Chemical Section Professor Hunting- 
ton reported on the use of the spectrum for 
chemical research, especially in reference to the 
detection of the exact composition and condition 
of metals; and here, also, we find the path of 
accurate and trustworthy spectroscopy beset 
with difficulties. Intimately associated with 
this department is the subject of the wave- 
length of the various kinds of light, and hence 
the importance of Dr. Marshall Watts’s report 
of the Committee for the Preparation of Tables 
of Wave-lengths. It seems natural in connec- 
tion with the spectroscope to refer to other solar 
matters, and Professor Balfour Stewart’s paper 
on a supposed connection between the heights 
of rivers and the number of sun-spots in the 
sun is of much more than mere theoretical in- 
terest. Among other rivers he refers to the 
Nile, and concludes that it probably reaches its 
maximum height at the period of the maxiraum 
number of sun-spots; and, as this may be 
counted a maximum year, the conclusion is ob- 
vious. But for the comfort of our army, Pro- 
fessor Stewart tells us that in maximum years 
the Nile is longer than usual in reaching its full 
height, and we can only wish that this will turn 
out to be the case. This and the other paper 
read by Professor Stewart are excellent examples 
of the important practical bearings of even the 
most abstruse scientific research, for in the other 
paper he showed that by watching the waves of 
terrestrial magnetism we may be able to fore- 
cast the meteorological weather for something 
like a fortnight. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING. 

Electrical matters, and especially electric 
lighting, occuyied a prominent place at the 
Southampton meeting. Dr. Siemens’s address 
was largely occupied with the subject of elec- 
tricity in its application both to hghting and 
heating, and asa motive power. He is justly 
hopeful of the future of the various applications 
of this mysterious force, and so must anyone be 
who reads the various papers which were read 
on the subject. Lord Rayleigh, president of 
Section A, referred to certain theoretical aspects 
of the subject in his address, and showed the 
exceeding importance of investigators being 
capable of using more methods than one in their 
researches. The purely mathematical method is 
by itself as apt to mislead as the exclusive use 
of the method of experiment. ‘The great moral 
of the President’s address was that the value of 
scientific work should be tested by all possible 
methods. Dr. Gladstone and Dr. Tribe have 
been carrying on a long series of researches on 
secondary batteries, which seem destined to play 
so important a part in connection with electric 
lighting. It is only by chemical experiment 
and investigation such as these two eminent 
chemists are conducting that perfection can be 
looked for in this direction. Mr. Sprague’s 
papers on electric distribution and subdivision 
of electric currents and on the Hdison system 
of lighting were of much interest, while his 
detailed account of the doings of Mr. Edison 
show that that indefatigable worker is as active 
as ever and is really doing useful work. Al- 
together, the discussion of the subject of electric 
lighting by such men as Preece, Swan, Sir 
William Thompson, Silvanus Thompson, and 
others, shows not only that existing difficulties 
in the way of the universal use of the light are, 
there is every reason to believe, perfectly soluble ; 
but that, if our electricians and chemists, theo- 
retical and practical, continue to work in the 
future as they have been doing in the past, the 
solution cannot be distant. 


ELECTRICITY AS A MOTIVE POWER. 

As Dr. Werner Siemens, Mr. Traill (the engi- 
neer of the Giant’s Causeway electric railway of 
seven miles), and Mr. Sprague, the spokesman 
for Mr. Edison, showed, the first steps in this 
direction have already been taken, but ‘difficul- 
ties are greater than in the matter of electric 
lighting, although their solution is only a ques- 
tion of time. Whether, however, electrical or 
compressed air will gain the day as against 
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steam, remains to be seen. As Sir F'. Bramwell 
showed, compressed air has already been success- 
fully used for purposes of locomotion, and both 
Captain Galton and Sir J. Hawkshaw were con- 
fident that it would ultimately take the place of 
steam on railways and horses on tramways. 
Its advantages in such cases as the Underground 
Railway are evident. 


THE TELEPHONE. 

The progress of one other increasingly impor- 
tant application of electricity, the telephone, was 
shown by many facts and figures by Mr. Preece. 
It is steadily making way in this country, though 
as every one who uses a telephone knows, it is 
provokingly apt to give no response. The prac- 
tical difficulty here is the vast number of tele- 
graph wires about everywhere, rendering it no 
easy matter to insulate completely any particu 
lar wire, especially as the very earth itself, Mr. 
Preece shows, is apt to coquet with the currents. 


TIDES, HAILSTONES, AND METEORIC DUST. 

Sir William Thomson, in his lecture on Tides, 
pointed out that on the body of the earth the 
attraction of the sun and moon has no very 
appreciable influence, but Mr. G. H. Darwin, in 
his paper on the Harth’s Rigidity, showed that 
the influence is very real; and in his report on 
the Lunar Disturbance of Gravity Mr. Darwin 
proved that absolute steadiness is really not 
attainable on the earth, which seems to be in a 
constant state of tremor. This, and Mr. Dar- 
win’s paper on Tides, are fine examples of com- 
plicated scientific investigations requiring the 
most delicate precautions against the most 
minute disturbing factors. One of the sen- 
sations of the meeting was Professor Schwedoft’s 
paper on Hailstones, which Sir William Thom- 
son very naturally treated as an elaborate joke, 
though others seemed to think that the idea of 
their really being of meteoric origin deserved 
serious attention. It gave Sir William an 
opportunity of once more airing his theory of 
the meteoric origin of terrestrial life, which was 
unfolded at the last Edinburgh meeting. The 
readers of Baron Nordenskjéld’s ‘“‘ Voyage of 
the Vega” will understand the importance of 
Dr. Schuster’s report of the Committee on 
Meteoric Dust, for the Baron seems to be of 
opinion that our earth is largely build up of this 
fine dust, which is constantly falling in showers 
from interplanetary space. 


CHEMICAL SECTION. 

The address of Professor Liveing, as president 
of the Chemical Section, was scientific in spirit 
and moderate in tone. He pointed out the 
necessity of a revision of the values of the chemi- 
cal elements; showed that the composition of 
so-called atoms, as well as molecules, has been 
recently proved to be not so simple as it seems; 
and while he could not give his adherence to the 
doctrine of the unity of the elements, advocated 
by Mr. Lockyer, some may think that he 
essentially admitted the premisses. The pre- 
sident also made an important contribution to 
spectrum analysis in his paper on the reyersal 
of the spectral lines of metals, a line of research 
which, as he showed, has an important bearing 
on the interpretation to be put on the spectrum 
phenomena exhibited by the sun. 


GEOLOGICAL SECTION. 

Mr. Etheridge gave a summary, which geolo- 
gists will find of the greatest service, of all that 
we know of one portion of the Tertiary geology 
of Hampshire and Sussex—the geology, indeed, 
of a period when England was continuous with 
the Continent, when our climate encouraged the 
growth of plants now only found in the warm 
south. Professor Prestwich’s paper on the Drift 
phenomena of Hampshire, including the ele- 
phant bed at Freshwater, may be regarded as a 
valuable supplement to the president’s address. 
Of papers dealing with some of the great pro- 
blems of geology those by Professor Sollas on 
the formation of what are known as metanor- 
phic rocks and on flints deserve mention. What 
are the exact conditions under which the whole 
series of stratified rocks have been metamor- 
phosed to something quite unlike their original 
form and composition has long been a matter 
of discussion among geologists and the experi- 
ments made by Professor Sollas will doubtless 
help to a solution of the problem. 


THE CHANNEL TUNNEL. 
But the attraction in this section was the dis- 
cussion on the subject of the Channel Tunnel, 
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suggested by papers by Professor Dawkins, Mr. 
De Rance, and Mr. Topley. In C, of course, 
the geological aspects of the undertaking were 
mainly considered, while in the Mechanical 
Section both the engineering and geological 
aspects were discussed. After all the talk aud 
excitement, it cannot be said that we are any 
wiser than before. We know the geological con- 
ditions, and that for the engineers there are no 
difficulties whatever, Both geologists and en- 
gineers, for evident reasons, are anxious to see 
the bed of the Channel pierced, and the differ- 
ences as to methods of boring, as to how to 
treat_percolating water, and other points, are 
not those which trouble the public. Of course, 
the fears of the public were despised; but these 
will have to be effectually allayed before the 
geologists and engineers have their way. Mean- 
time, doubtless, the proposed undertaking has 
added something to our knowledge of the 
science of the Channel. 


ANTHROPOLOGICAL SECTION. 

In the Anthropological Department Professor 
Boyd Dawkins gave an address on the present 
phase of the antiquity of man, maintaining that 
it was only in the latter stage of the Tertiary 
period that the earth was ready for man. What 
are really the component elements of the exist- 
ing population of these islands, what features 
we derive from Saxon and Dane, what from go- 
called Celt and Silurian, and what from Professor 
Dawkins’s primitive British Eskimo may possibly 
be discovered by the committee for obtaining 
photographs of the typical races in the British 
Isles, and the Anthropometric Committee for 
taking all sorts of measurements of typical in- 
dividuals. The former especially is doing ex- 
cellent work, and the problem they may help to 
solve is one of almost exciting interest. Mr. 
W. S. Duncan’s paper, in Anthropology, on the 
probable scene of the primitive evolution of 
man, was perfectly rational; it seems quite 
reasonable and scientific to expect that if Dar- 
winism on this point is correct, we ought to find 
clear traces somewhere of primitive humanity, 
and the south of Hurope and Asia, as Mr. 
Duncan ‘suggests, are quite as likely localities 
as elsewhere. Also connected with evolutionary 
theories was Dr. Harris’s paper on the ebb and 
flow of mental endowment, in which the author 
attempts to give a rational explanation of the 
frequently-noted fact that men of extraordinary 
talent have often sons of extraordinary stupidity. 
If Mr. Pengelly’s inferences from what he has 
found in Bovey Basin deposit in South Devon 
are correct, man in Britain is probably older 
that even Mr. Dawkins admits. The latter, in 
a paper in the section, showed, moreover, how 
the geologist, in his cave-hunts, may be able to 
help the researches of history. Some of the 
relics in Settle and other caves, he believes, 
were left behind by the poor Romanised Britains 
fleeing from their Saxon invaders, a conclusion, 
however, with which Dr. Evans did not seem 
entirely to agree. 

BIOLOGICAL SECTION. 

The main subject of Professor Gamgee’s ad- 
dress as president of the Biological Section was 
the physiology of secretion, the tendency of 
which was not only to show that man is simply 
a complicated chemical product, but also that 
physiologists are getting more and more tho- 
roughly acquainted with the functions of the 
various parts of the animal economy, and that, 
if physicians cannot heal, it is not because they 
must be ignorant of their subject. Mr. F. J. 
Faraday attempted to show, in connection with 
the recent discoveries of Koch as to the cause of 
tubercular consumption, that consumption ought 
to be both preventibleand curable. Many of the 
empirical methods of cure which have been long 
in favour Mr. Faraday showed have really a 
scientific basis. 


GEOGRAPHICAL SECTION. 

The Geographers always manage to make a 
good show, and this year the work of this de- 
partment will stand comparison, for quantity 
and quality, with that of any other department. 
Sir Richard Temple has done a real service, not 
only to geographers, but to all interested in our 
position in Asia, in brirging together the lead- 
ing facts concerning the vast Pamir region ob- 
tained by recent exploration. The most impor- 
tant paper in this section was that by M. 
Tchihatchef on the deserts of Africa and Asia, 
which discusses a subject upon which there is a 
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great variety of opinion among geologists, and 
contains much valuable information on the 
great deserts of Sahara, Gobi, and Turkestan. 
He rejects the idea that these deserts are ancient 
sea-bottoms, or that the sand which covers them 
has had any other origin than that arising from 
sub-aerial influences, and this is essentially the 
conclusion come to by the best geologists. Mr. 
Joseph {Thomson, in his paper, really discussed 
the whole question of the geology of Central 
Africa, and the origin of the Great Lakes. His 
conclusion is that of Livingstone, that Central 
Asia was once a great sea, and that at no very 
remote period, though the Tanganyika basin 
itself is really the result of some subsequent 
convulsion. ‘This is essentially the conclusion 
come to by Mr. Russell Wallace, from an in- 
vestigation of the existing biology of the conti- 
nent. Captain Conder’s report on the Palestine 
survey showed that in spite of obstacles a sub- 
stantial piece of work was done in the mapping 
of 500 miles east of the Jordan. We are glad 
to learn that the Association have decided to 
grant £500 as a contribution to the expenses of 
two naturalists to accompany Mr. Joseph Thom- 
son in his expedition to North-East Africa; the 
results will well repay the expenditure. 

One could not expect the scientists to be 
satisfied withthe new Code, and Dr. Gladstone’s 
report on the teaching of science in elementary 
schools very naturally expressed dissatisfaction 
with it. This view was essentially supported 
by Professor Silvanus Thompson in his paper 
on Artisan Education, and there can be little 
doubt that even in the newest Code science has 
not that place in elementary education which it 
ought, and is ultimately bound to have. 

In the Mechanical Section the idea broached 
in Mr. Fowler’s presidential address as to the 
construction of undulating railways, thus obviat- 
ing the fearful tear and wear of brakes, should 
not be lost sight of. Myr. Baker's paper on the 
Forth Bridge afforded some idea of the immense 
magnitude of the undertaking. It is, indeed, 
the greatest engineering work ever attempted 
in the way of bridges. It is quite clear that 
Mr. Fowler and Mr. Baker have an adequate 
idea of the difficulties before them, and know 
how to solve them. From Sir William Arm- 
strong’s paper on the treatment of steel for the 
construction of ordnance it is evident that 
something more remains to be done before we 
thoroughly understand the exact condition of 
that metal best suited for such purposes. Nume- 
rous other paper in this section show how busily 
our engineers are applying the results of re- 
search in all directions, and how really depen- 
dent they are for good work on the scientific 
investigator, not even excluding the geologist. 
It is evident from these notes as to some of the 
leading results of the Southampton meeting 
that science is becoming more and more ageres- 
sive, and, moreover, that many of our best 
workers in science seem to find in these annual 
meetings convenient opportunities for bringing 
the results of their work before the public and 
under the criticism of their fellows. 


Mr. N. Bopineton, M.A., Fellow of Lincoln 
College, Oxford, and Professor of Classics in the 
Mason Science College, Birmingham, has accepted 
the Principalship and Classical Chair of the York- 
shire College. 


ScHoou LIBRARIES are greatly on the increase in 
France. In 1865 the number was only 4,833, and 
in 1874 16,648. There are now 25,913. This does 
not include the teachers’ libraries, which number 
2,348, with an aggregate of 500,000 volumes. 


Tue Parkes Mussum.—The Council of the 
Parkes Museum have just acquired new premises in 
Margaret-street, Cavendish-square, to which the 
museum is to be removed from University College 
as soon as the alterations and additions, which are 
now being made under the direction of Mr. Mark 
H. Judge, A.R.I.B.A., are completed. The new 
museum will consist of a central hall (suitable for 


meetings and lectures), a library and corridors, and 
all lighted from the top, and well suited for exhibi- 
tion purposes. The meetings and lectures on 
sanitary and other matters connected with the 
health of the people, which were only occasional 
while the museum was at University College, will 
form a permanent feature of the institution when 
it is re-opened in Margaret-street. It is expected 
that the museum will be opened before Christmas. 
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Our Contenrporaries. 


CHURCH AND DISSENT. 

The Christian Union of New York writes :— 

In England it is practically impossible for one 
to maintain eminent social standing, unless he is 
an Episcopalian or a Unitarian. For some good 
reason doubtless, but what it is I do not know and 
could not find out, a Unitarian Dissenter is as 
socially respected as a Church of England com- 
municant; and I was informed that the Unitarians 
ag a body are opposed to disestablishment. But 
with the exception of the Unitarians, and out- 
side of Scotland, Dissenters are almost universally 
regarded as belonging to the second-class. I cannot 
but think that this is partly their own fault, if it is 
any one’s fault, for they regard themselves as be- 
longing to the second-class. The average American 
would feel keenly the purely imaginary humiliation 
of going to a second-class church, as he does that 
of travelling in a second-class carriage. Whether 
being content with a second-class position be a vice 
or a virtue, the English Dissenters possess it. The 
Established Church recognises no place of worship 
as a church that has not been consecrated by a 
bishop. The Dissenters accept this non-recognition 
with avery un-American spirit of meekness, and 
designate their largest churches in Liverpool, Bir- 
mingham, and even London by the title of ‘ chapel.’ 
The Established Church recognises-no man as a 
minister who has not been ordained by a bishop; 
the Dissenting ministers, many of them, accept this 
disfrocking without resistance, and some of the 
most eminent Dissenting preachers in England 
strike the title of Rev. off their names and request 
their friends to address them as plain Mr. 


THE TEMPERANCE JUBILEE. 

The Pall Mall Gazette writes :— 

On Tuesday the teetotalers met in great force at 
the Crystal Palace to celebrate the jubilee of the 
formation of the first Total Abstinence League. 
For fifty years the doctrine of total abstinence 
from all intoxicating drink has been preached asa 
religion in the highways and byways of the land. 
From small beginnings it has no doubt attained 
imposing dimensions. Teetotalism is a power in 
the land. Its disciples can be counted by hundreds 
of thousands; its apostles, amateur and _ profes- 
sional, cry aloud at the corner of every street; and 
in every constituency are to be found a knot of 
energetic and resolute abstainers, who are prepared 
to subordinate all questions concerning the govern- 
ment of the empire to the paramount duty of shut- 
ting up their neighbours’ public-house. Teetotalism 
has created a literature of its own. It has almost 
as many sects as Christianity, and it probably dis- 
tributes more tracts. It has supplied a new moral 
bond of union among men of all creeds and none, 
and it has absorbed no small portion of that pro- 
selytising enthusiasm which in other days would 
have been confined to theological channels. No 
one can deny the sincerity, the consistency, and the 
philanthropy of many of its advocates ; nor are we 
disposed to gainsay the eulogies pronounced upon 
the Seven Men of Preston who, as pioneers of the 
new asceticism, were extolled on Tuesday as if they 
had been wiser than the Seven Sages of ancient 
Greece, and more heroic than the Seven Champions 
of Christendom. The whole movement is eminently 
creditable to the moral instincts of the nation; and 
if its votaries do occasionally expose themselves to 
the charge of Pharisaism, this is one of the rare 
occasions on which the Pharisee is more tolerable 
than the publican. But, when all has been ad- 
mitted, can it be said with any degree of historical 
accuracy that fifty years of strenuous propagandism 
have brought us materially nearer the goal which 
the Seven Men of Preston had in view? 

The net result, after half a century’s propa- 
gandism of total abstinence, seems to be that there 
are more public-houses, that more people get drunk, 
that more money is spent in drink, and that where 
intemperance has not increased it has remained 
stationary. 

This discouraging view of the situation should, 
however, not be accepted without qualification. 
The temperance movement, initiated fifty years 
ago, has at least arrayed the clergy against intem- 
perance. Fifty years ago a drunken cleric, es- 
pecially in the country districts, was by no means 
rare, ‘To-day such a scandal is almost unknown. 
The higher class of artisans are more sober than 
they were, and there are signs that Cardinal Man- 
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are beginning to reach the masses, whose intem- 
perance has hitherto remained untouched. On the 
other hand, we must not forget the dark shadow 
to this more cheering picture which is presented 
by the indisputable increase in drunkenness among 
women, It will be but a poor gain to the cause of 
temperance to gain a class, no matter how in- 
flvential, and to lose a sex. On the whole, the 
chief claim that can be made for the Temperance 
movement is that it has sown much valuable seed, 
but the harvest has still to be garnered. No 
dispassionate observer can fail to be impressed by 
the extent and the force of the teudency which at 
the present day is compelling Governments to 
restrict the sale of drink, From Kansas to New 
South Wales, from Ireland to Iowa, the movement 
in self-governed communities towards restriction 
has long been known to be gaining strength. A 
remarkable article in the current number of the 
Nineteenth Century supplies a great body of 
evidence to show that the tendency is not less 
strongly felt in autocratic Russia than in the great 
democracies of the West. In this country, as yet, 
temperance reformers have achieved little, Their 
day is yet to come. But before the century expires 


it is safe to predict that the Legislature will have’ 


made much greater advances in the direction in- 
dicated by the “Seven Men of Preston” fifty years 
since than either the Ministerialists or the Opposi- 
tion would at present care to contemplate. 


THE PRIMATE, 

The Nonconformist, after expressing sympathy 
with the Archbishop of Canterbury in his illness, 
writes generally of “The Primacy ” :— 

The acts of the head of a great institution can- 
not be judged just as if they were the dictates of 
personal opinion or the outcome of personal cha- 
racter, Institutions, indeed, may be said to exist 
to equalise men by repressing merely personal ten- 
dencies. This is why they are so welcome to some 
minds—so repulsive to others. There is the force 
of individual character which some regard with 
hope and others with alarm, and there is the 
power conferred by position, and these sometimes 
co-operate, but perhaps oftener oppose one another, 
England, whose public life is more developed than 
that of any nation in the world, abounds in great 
positions, and the tendency of the governing classes 
is to increase them, and so by them to impress the 
imagination of the many and hold the sponta- 
neous forces of society in check. The existence 


of high positions tells powerfully upon our 
higher education and training, and is always 
very marked at Oxford and Cambridge. Dr. 


Tait had the temper and instinct of public 
life. He was not ambitious; and would never 
have taken such measureg for his own advancement 
as some men with higher religious pretensions than 
he has made have felt at liberty to adopt for theirs, 
But on the other hand, no offer of promotion, 
whether to Carlisle, London, York, or Canterbury, 
took him by ‘surprise and found him unprepared, 
From his first appearance, when as a Balliol Tutor 
he helped to bring the Oxford Tracts to a sudden 
close, he appears to have had a distinct and toler- 
ably developed conception of what was salutary and 
becoming in the government of the Church, Dr. 
Tait’s character and conduct cannot be understood 
unless it is remembered that he was before all 
things, not a divine, a scholar, or a reformer, but 
an Institutionalist. Before now Archbishops of 
Canterbury have been burnt or beheaded, which 
is for some minds a proof that they were men 
of high principle and entitled to veneration, 
but to others only an evidence of sad misman- 
agement. Dr, Tait’s great abilities were exerted 
to avert, or, at least, postpone, dangerous crises. 
His deep convictions on a very few points of 
the first order were never doubted; but his con- 
duct in respect of matters disputed within the 
Church of England was regulated by large con- 
siderations of expediency. He had all the so-called 
practical man’s dislike of theories and appeals 
to first principles. When ‘Essays and Reviews ” 
appeared he advised the young clergy to throw 
themselves into parish work, and he met the de- 
mand for more reasons by a movement for build- 
ing more churches, The question has been re- 
cently discussed whether he was a ‘ Broad” 
Churchman, It is one hardly worth putting. 
By some a man is accounted Broad if he mani- 
fests indifference upon matters which others deem 
of the first importance. The phrase more pro- 
perly characterises the man who gathers the 
materials for his judgment from wide and varied 


‘ning, ‘‘ General” Booth, and the Blue Ribbon Army jfields, who, instead of generating conclusions in 
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a single line by a deductive process from assumed 
premises, forms his belief at that point to which in- 
dications from many centres converge. 

In this latter and better sense we cannot regard 
Dr. Tait as truly Broad, but perhaps he was as 
Broad as his position permitted him to be. Like 
his friend, the late Dean of Westminster, he was a 
worshipper of historical fact. He took the Church 
as he found it, and no one will claim for him that 
he has left upon it the impress of an individual 
character. The late Dr. Samuel Wilberforce is 
known to have thought that he should have been 
offered the See of Canterbury, and on the basis of 
certain very high claims for the Church as a Divine 
institution which he put forward in his earlier 
charges, speculations have been raised as to what he 
would have done in this or that juncture of the last 
twenty years. The opportunism of that prelate 
would probably have held his ecclesiastical ambition 
in check in any circumstances. But if a man of 
the strong convictions and firm resolution of the 
late Dr, Hamilton, Bishop of Salisbury, had been 
raised to the seat of Thomas 4 Beckett, the rela- 
tions of the Church and State would certainly have 
been severely strained. 


THE NEW JUDAISM. 


The Jewish Chronicle has no sympathy with 
the principles of the new Judaism as expounded 
by Mr. Claude Montefiore in his article in this 
month’s Contemporary Review :— 

The views therein expressed will probably be to 
most of our readers somewhat startling in their 
boldness, but they are merely the logical outcome of 
the principles laid down by the party to which Mr. 
Montefiore belongs by education and by family ties. 
These opinions reach our shores after having been 
subjected to strict investigation and searching 
criticism both in Germany and America, and they 
find in Mr. Montefiore a consistent and ardent 
adherent. We have before us, in short, Judaism 
with all the modern improvements, and it behoyes 
us to examine how far these novelties satisfy the 
ideals and aspirations that have been hitherto in- 
separably connected with Judaism. 

Judaism as a religion presents two aspects which 
satisfy two different orders of mind. To the 
reflective mind it presents the most exalted 
monotheism the world has ever seen; to the con- 
ventional mind, if we may so style it, it displays 
a system of ceremonial that sanctifies the daily life 
and makes religion operative in the home, Both 
aspects have their weakness as well as their strength, 
To the mind that can rise to the most abstract 
notions of the Deity, the ceremonial side appears 
trivial ; by the ceremonialist too little thought is 
given to the sublime truths which are associated 
with Judaic rites. Yet the balance of the two sides 
of Judaism is of the utmost importance for its 
vitality. Its dogmas would remain cold metaphysics 
without its observances; its rites would be but 
clogs to the spirit unless permeated by the life of 
truth. There has been a tendency towards life- 
less rites in the Judaism of the past; there is un- 
doubtedly a danger of cold rationalism about the 
new Judaism supported by Mr, Claude Montefiore, 
Reason is the highest faculty of man, but there are 
other faculties in human nature, and Judaism has 
been hitherto unique in satisfying these as well 
as reason. The feeling of common descent, the 
racial or ‘‘ tribal” sentiment, is one strong in man, 
and Judaism satisfies this to the highest degree. 
Mr. Montefiore recognises this, buttleclaresit to be 
erroneous, and advocates the extirpation of all those 
parts of Judaism that answer to its needs; he 
wishes to ‘‘ denationalise Judaism.” ~ 

Frankly speaking, this denationalised Judaism 
appears to us Judaism with distinctive elements 
left out. It may be a noble creed and a universalist 
doctrine, but itisnot Judaism, Let us sum up all 
the omissions from the ordinary stock of theories 
and practice which this bold young thinker would 
advocate. The verbal inspiration of the Bible 
must go, and all claims to any inspiration at all 
on the part of the Talmud. The hygienic and 
dietary laws of the Pentateuch are no longer to be 
obligatory. Only Pentateuchal festivals are to be 
observed, Proselytism is to be extended to the 
fullest possible extent. Hebrew is to be exchanged 
for the vernacular in our services, and, though this 
is not clearly indicated, circumcision must be given 
up. “ Verily thou art translated indeed” we might 
say toa Judaism shorn of all these observances, 

Here then we have the new Judaism a bundle of 
negations—no Bible, no Talmud, no Schechita, no 
Millah. What then is left? The doctrines of 
Judaism, Mr, Montefiore will reply. But even here 
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serious curtailment is made, no Messianic hopes, no 
reason, therefore, for not being absorbed among the 
nations. As it is put by Mr. Montefiore, this 
appears a point of minor importance. Yet it has 
really been the root-idea of [Judaism, that there was 
a special function for the Jewish race in the history 
of the world, and that separation must be kept up in 
order to effect this end. The long martyrdom of 
our race is a sublime testimony to the fundamental 
‘importance of the Messianic hopes in Judaism. In- 
deed, it ig the root-idea of the few remnants of 
Judaism which the Reform party, as interpreted by 
Mr. Montefiore, would connect with the philosophic 
Theism which is to form their creed. But. the 
essence of the new movement is to discard all cere- 
monial whatsoever, and seek to propagate certain 
abstract propositions which form part, and only a 
part, of the creed of Judaism, The new Judaism, 
to speak in the language of a past generation, is 
nothing more than Elegant Extracts from Judaism. 

What are the inducements which this new faith 
isto offer to similar creeds that their adherents 
should be content to enrol themselves under the 
banner of Judaism? Weare to seek for new allies 
from Unitarians, from the Brahmo-Somaj, from en- 
lightened Mahometans. Hach of these hag its 
historic origin, traces of which it would wish to 
preserve just as much as Reformed Judaism would 
desire to retain specimen observances from the 
Judaism of the past. Which side is to give up its 
remnants of historic observance, and why? These 
are serious questions for Mr. Montefiore to con- 
sider, Are we to have a mélange confus of rites 
from Christianity, Brahminism, and the Koran, as 
well as the Pentateuchal observances in the new 
Judaism? Otherwise it seems hopeless to dream 
of large additions to the ranks of Judaism from 
the bodies above-mentioned, and yet that is the 
chief, if not sole reason, why the denationalisation 
of Judaism is to be resorted to, 


« AMERICAN HYMN WRITERS.” 


Under the above heading Professor F. M, 
Bird gives, in the New York Independent, the 
following account of one of our well-known 
Unitarian divines, the late Dr. Edmund Hamil- 
ton Sears (1810-1876) :— 

Dr. Sears departed in several particulars from 
the usual routine of divines of his persuasion. He 
was born not in Hastern, but in Western Massa- 
chusetts, and graduated (1834) at Union, instead 
of Harvard, though for theology he had.to go to 
Cambridge. He ministered not in Boston, but at 
small places—Wayland, 1838—1840 and 1847— 
1865 ; Lancaster, 1840—1847 ; and Western from 
1865 till his death. 

His position in the denomination was peculiar, 
for he held pronounced Swedenborgian opinions. 
‘‘T have always been a believer in the absolute 
Deity of Christ,” he wrote me, many years ago, 
therein differing from most of my brethren.” I 
quote from memory; but he used similar language 
to Professor Cleveland, as may be seen in the 
latter’s Lyra Sacra Americana. He wrote much 
for the Monthly Religious Magazine, and from 1859 
to 1871 was its editor, jwith Rufus Ellis. His 
works have been much admired for their deeply re- 
ligious spirit. They are ‘' Regeneration,” 1854 ; 
“ Pictures of the Olden Time,” 1857; “ Athanasia ; 
or, Foregleams of Immortality,” 1858; ‘ The 
Fourth Gospel the Heart of Christ,’ 1872; and 
“ Sermons and Songs of the Christian Life,” 1875. 
Mr. Cleveland made, in 1868, the positive statement 
that ‘he has never made a collection of his 
hymns ;”’ but Johnson’s ‘‘ Encyclopadia ” credits 
him with a volume of ‘ Christian Lyrics” (1860), 
which I have not seen. 

Had he done nothing else he would be long re- 
membered by his two exquisite Christian songs. 
Songs they are, as he seems to have called them, 
and not strictly hymns; but so beautiful in sub- 
stance, sentiment and expression that English- 
speaking Christendom has made them its own. 

¢¢ Galm on the listening ear of night.” 
This is found everywhere, as well it may be, for the 
charm of sacred geography was never before or 
since so condensed and applied in verse. The mere 
names of “far fair foreign lands” have a curious 
attraction for ear and mind, and were skilfully 
utilised in Heber’s great missionary hymn, which 
is hardly more a hymn than this before us, bnt, 
like this, is so near it that one is seldom sensible 
of the difference. Where these names are biblical 
the attraction is increased, as witness the tale of 
the old lady found in tears over “those blessed 
‘words—Phrygia, Pamphylia, Mesopotamia,” And 
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here we have at its height whatever appeal is made 
to the imagination by ‘wild Judea” and “ her 
silver-mantled plains,” by “ the answering hills of 
Palestine,” “the blue depths of Galilee,’ and 
Sharon’s “silent” groves of “ palm.” Critics, as 
Dr. Holmes, in a Lowell Institute lecture, have 
fully justified the popular admiration for this poem. 
It first appeared in the Boston Observer, 1834. The 
author, remembering inaccurately, said 1838. He 
afterward made some alterations in the latter part. 
The whole forty lines, as thus amended, may be 
found in Putnam’s “Singers and Songs,” and, as 
they originally stood, in Cleveland’s Lyra Sacra 
Americana.” Most of the collections contain five 
single stanzas, being the first, second, and latter 
half of the third double stanza of the original. This 
is probably the best arrangement for singing; 
though some add the first half of the fourth stanza, 
ending— 
** And bright on Bethlehem’s joyous plains 
Breaks the first Christmas morn.” 
It is doubtful work, discriminating as to merit be- 
tween this and his later Christmas‘piece ; but Sir 
Roundell Palmer and Dr. Schaff preferred the 
latter, since they included it, and not the other, in 
their celebrated collections, The “ Angel’s Song” 
is a lovely topic, and here most worthily celebrated : 
“Tt came upon the midnight clear.” 

This, says Dr. Sears, was ‘‘ written for a Christmas 
gathering, held at my house at Wayland, I think, 
1850; and was first published in the Christian 
Register, soon after, probably in 1851.” Here again 
he is probably too late, for Dr. Morison; then editor 
of the Register, says (as quoted by Dr. Putnam) “it 
was sent to me, I think, in December, 1849.” It 
has not been so largely used as its predecessor, for 
it is of the same length and does not lend itself so 
well to abridgment; but as an exquisite Christian 
poem it is quite as safe to live, What can be finer 
or truer than this ?— 


_‘* Yet with the woes of sin and strife 
The world has suffered long ; 
Beneath the angels’ strain have rolled 
Two thousand years of wrong ; 
And man, at war with man, hears not 
The love-song which they bring : 
O hush the noise, ye men of strife, 
And hear the angels sing !” 
In the early editions of Palmer’s “‘ Book of Praise’? 
and in sundry collections which followed it, ‘ hover- 
ing wing” in the second stanza was, unfortunately, 
changed to heavenly, an adjective used in its pro- 
per place four lines above. The correction has pro- 
bably been made long before now in all competently 
edited books, : 

In one of the last volumes of Sewall’s Diary it is 
claimed that the Puritans came to this country to 
avoid being bothered with idolatrous mummeries 
and ungodly days, especially Christmas, <‘ The 
whirligig of time brings about its revenges,” and it 
is fit that a modern New England Puritan should 
have given to the world two of the very loveliest of 
Christmas hymns, including the one which, more 
than all others, brings out the moral meaning and 
spiritual results of the Day. 

Nothing else by Dr. Sears has made a mark 
comparable to these, though ‘“*Hymns of the 
Spirit ” (1864) includes one piece of hig 

‘* Fo, ye that rest beneath the rock,” 


and Dr. Putnam prints another from the Religious 
Magazine, 1873 : 


‘“ Above the storms and thunder-jars.”’ 


BirmineHam.—In the absence of Dr. Laird 
Collier the services at New Hall Hill Chapel 
were conducted on Sunday last by the Rev. Dr. 
Peabody, of Harvard University, U.S., who preached 
morning and evening to crowded congregations. 

Tue ANNIVERSARY oF AvUGUSTE ComTr.—The 
twenty-fifth anniversary of the death of Auguste 
Comte was celebrated in Paris on Tuesday. In 
the morning, at ten o’clock, a large gathering took 
place at his grave in Pére-Lachaise: A discourse 
in honour of the founder of the Positive Belief was 
given by M. Lagarrigue, of Chili. Dr. Bridges, Mr. 
Frederic Harrison, and others represented the 
London Committee, and representatives were pre- 
sent from Spain, Brazil, Russia, and other countries, 
In the afternoon a meeting took place in the former 
residence of Comte, where M., Pierre Lafitte gave an 
address. In the evening a banquet was given in the 
Palais Royal, at which a large party of workmen 
and their wives and many professional and foreign 
gentlemen were present, including the deputations 
from London and the proyincial cities of France, 
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Correspondence, 


THE LATE REY. W. A. POPE. 
TO THE EDITOR, 

Str,—Knowing that many members of hig 
congregation did not read our periodicals, and 
consequently might be unaware of Mr. Pope’s 
untimely death, it occurred to Mr. Freckelton 
that if he announced the fact from hig pulpit in 
Unity Church contributions would be made to- 
wards the fund being raised on behalf of the 
family. The result of the appeal for two Sun- 
days has been nearly twenty pounds, and it is 
proposed to keep the list open during the 
present month. I would suggest the same 
course to other ministers, as doubtless there 
are in all congregations persons of limited 
means who are too modest to send small con- 
tributions direct to the treasurer of the fund, 
but who would gladly give throngh their minis- 
ters. I think if this is done generally a con- 
siderable sum may be raised in aid of this 
distressing case, JosppH 'T. Pruston. 

37, Highbury New Park, Sept. 4. 


—\_o——. 


FINALE. 


TO THE EDITOR. 


Sir,—I accept with much satisfaction Mr. 
Jeffery’s disclaimer of the desire for litigation, 
which, to some of us, his words appeared to con- 
vey; and I am glad that my letter has given 
him an opportunity of removing an impression 
that might otherwise have lingered in many 
minds. As to the suggested case of conscience, 
that may well wait for consideration until the 
Unitarian congregations now assembling in 
chapels built for the worship of an ideal Trinity 
have ceased to recognise or worship any ideal 
of supreme excellence, whether called “ Jehovah, 
Jove, or Lord,” or more comprehensively ex- 
pressed in words of Carlyle, as “the long para- 
phrase which we shorten in the word God.” 

Sept. 4. G. B. Datpy. 


—~——— 


(apv.) 
“ TEACHERS’ NOTES.” 
TO THE EDITOR. 

Srr,—Will it be asking too great a favour of 
you to let me say through the medium of the 
Inquirer that a demand is frequently being made 
for copies of the first number of Teachers’ Notes ? 
It would be a great convenience to those who are 
anxious to complete the publication for binding, 
if any one who may happen to have a surplus copy 
or two of No. 1 lying by him would kindly send 
them to the Rooms of the Sunday School Associa- 
tion, 37, Norfolk-street, Strand, London. The full 
price of threepence per copy and cost of carriage 
will be allowed. The demand is hardly sufficient 
to justify the Association in reprinting the number, 

I, M. Wap, Sucrerary. 


Tur Sout Lonpon Frex Lisrary.—At a public 
meeting held on Monday night in the rooms of the 
Free Library, Upper Kennington-lane, Mr, G. Hill 
in the chair, an animated discussion took place with 
regard to the action of the authorities of Lambeth 
parish in distraining for the non-payment of rates 
by that institution. Mr. Rossiter, the treasurer, as 
representing the library, claimed exemption under 
Act of Parliament, while Mr. Barker, on behalf of 
the parish authorities, held that, as certain fees 
were charged in connection with it, the library was 
a private venture of the treasurer’s, and not a free 
institution according to the intentions of the Legis- 
lature. The discussion resulted in the passing of a 
resolution which expressed a hope that the proceed- 
ings against Mr. Rossiter would be stayed pending 
an appeal. 


Hotuoway’s Pinus anp OrntMENT.— Dyspepsia, Jaundice, 
—These complaints are the results of a disordered liver, 
which secretes bile in quality or quantity unsuitable for 
digestion, which requires a free flow of healthy bile, to 
insure which Holloway’s Pills and Ointment have long 
been famous, far eclipsing all other remedies. Unsuit- 
able food, irregularity of living, unhealthy climates, and 
other causes are constantly throwing the liver into dis- 
order, but that important organ ean, under all circum- 
stances, soon be regulated and healthily adjusted by 
Holloway’s Pills and Ointment, which acts directly upon 
its secreting cells) The Ointment rubbed on the skin 
penetrates immediately to the liver, whose tissues it 
rectifies. One trial is all that is needed; a cure will 
soon follow. 
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Areligions Gntelligence, 


SOUTHERN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION. 


We briefly recorded in our last number the 
annual meeting of the Southern Unitarian Associa- 
tion, held at Newport on Sunday and Monday week, 
and now subjoin a fuller report. 

On Sunday the Rev. Dr. Crossxny, F'.G.S., of 
Birmingham, delivered two remarkable discourses 
in the High-street Chapel, and the proceedings on 
Monday consisted of a luncheon in the new school- 
room, a business meeting in the afternoon, and a 
public meeting in the evening. Mr, Alderman R. 
Prinnoox, J.P., presided at the luncheon. 

After luncheon the Present proposed ‘“‘ The 
Queen,” remarking that in the reign of no sovereign 
had such advances been made in the direction 
of civil and religious liberty as in that of Queen 
Victoria — (cheers). 

The royal toast having been honoured, the Presi- 
DENT proposed a sentiment of welcome to the depu- 
tation from the British and Foreign Unitarian 
Association, and spoke in terms of gratitude of the 
help and encouragement which they in that district 
had received from the Association— (cheers), 

The Rev. T. L. Marswauu on behalf of the 
Association expressed their entire sympathy with 
the smaller and struggling Societies, and they had 
given practical proof of that sympathy in the sums 
they had voted to the support of the churches at 
Southampton, Chichester, Poole and Bournemouth. 
They expected to find that the money thus laid out 
would be returned with interest ; but even should 
they get no pecuniary return, they would be amply 
repaid and satisfied if they found all these congre- 
gations becoming strong and self-supporting— 
(cheere). It should always be borne in mind that 
small as some of these Associations were they in- 
cluded many persons who were leaders of Liberal 
thought in politics, as well as social and other 
matters. They had at that very meeting a number 
of gentlemen of this kind. In the chair was the 
leader of the Liberal party in the neighbourhood— 
(cheers)—a gentleman who had been five times 
Mayor of the borough of Newport, and who in all 
public matters connected with their ancient town 
held a leading position—(cheers). There was also 
present an ex-Mayor of Maidstone (Mr. Hllis)—a 
recognised leader of the Liberal party in that im- 
portant borough—(cheers). Around them were 
other conspicuous members of the Liberal party, 
amongst whom they were pleased to see the accom- 
plished and popular Professor Morley of University 
College. The speaker went on to point out 
that while some of the so-called orthodox churches, 
such as the Society of Friends, were dwindling 
away because they had done their work, the Unit- 
arian body was still active, and they found that 
its views were pervading other churches to an extent 
which sometimes surprised the veteran leaders in 
their cause. Their congregations had been stand- 
ing witnesses in the neighbourhoods in which they 
existed of the great principles of Liberalism and 
progress. It was Liberal Christianity that the 
Association which he represented was devoting. its 
whole strength and its increasing resources to 
promote, and he appealed to all their churches to 
do their best to strengthen the parent Association 
in carrying out its high mission—(cheers). 

The PresipENT pointed out, in reference to some 
of the last speaker’s remarks, that all Unitarians 
were not Liberals in politics, For instance, there 
was present that day their friend Mr. Hughes, who 
was one of the best and staunchest Conservatives 
in the Isle of Wight. 

Mr, T. Cuatreitp Crarxe,J.P., gave the nextsenti- 
ment, ‘* Welcome to the ministers of the district.” 
He spoke in high terms of the moral courage, the 
steadiness of purpose, and the power of thought 
and expression which characterised their ministers 
generally, and as laymen they were glad of an 
opportunity like the present to cordially and grate- 
fully recognise the services of those upon whom 
devolved the important duties and responsibilities 
of the ministerial office—(cheers). 

The Revs. H. Hawxes and J, W. Surra acknow- 
ledged the sentiment, 

Following the luncheon was a business meeting, 
and in the evening a public meeting was held in the 
schoolroom under the presidency of Mr. Alderman 
Pryxnock. J.P. The meeting was remarkable for the 
uniform excellence of the speaking. 

The Rev. T. L. Manswauu began with a speech on 
‘‘ Liberal Christianity, its aims and hopes,” and in 

the course of his remarks he referred in terms of 
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admiration and approval to the sermon preached at 
Southampton on the previous day by the Bishop of 
Truro (Dr. Benson). Thatsermon breathed a spirit 
of broad and liberal Christianity, and exactly ac- 
corded with the views which he (the speaker) was 
endeavouring to press upon that meeting. As Uni- 
tarians they most gladly welcomed these expressions 
of larger views outside their own body by such 
brave, and noble, and liberal-souled men as the 
Bishop of Truro and Bishop Colenso—(cheers). 

Professor Henry Moruey followed with avery fine 
speech on “ Literature, its high mission and purpose.” 
Literature was the utterance of the life of a people, 
and by its study they learned to march in time with 
thos2 who had lived before and go steadily forward 
to the aid of the future. It was the high mission of 
literature, when rightly studied, to teach English- 
men their duty, This shone out of all our lite- 
rature. Another of its missions was to compel 
people out of their narrowness into brotherhood 
and fellowship—(cheers). They might differ, but 
what of that? ‘God made them to differ, that they 
should express their differences, and by 80 doing 
gradually sift error from truth, and every use that 
man made of that which was most divine within 
him raised him nearer to the infinite perfection of 
God Himself. If they were all of one mind they 
would be a lower race than they were, and instead 
of bewailing their differences and making them a 
cause of division and estrangement, let them go 
down on their knees’and thank God that hehad made 
men to differ, for it was by the mental processes 
which these differences called into operation that 
they reached the truth; Let there be free thought, 
free speech in their fullest development. There was 
nothing to fear. ‘‘Let truth and error grapple; 
whoever knew truth worsted in a free and open 
encounter?” It was the binding that made the 
danger—(cheers). 


The Rey. Dr. Crossxny spoke of ‘Science and 
Religion, their true relation.” Referring to some 
remarks made by Professor Morley, the speaker 
gaid he did not believe that the world in which all 
the people were Unitarian or any other one religion 
would be a happier world than this, Through the 
conflict of thought we learned alike the lesson of 
charity and the power of thought itself. He 
wished they :could bring into theology the same 
method of dealing which obtained in science and 
literature. What would they say if Professor 
Morley’s appointment to the chair of literature in 
University College was made dependent on his 
signing a declaration as tothe authorship of the 
letters of ‘‘ Junius,” or the precise order in which 
Shakspeare wrote his plays? Wellindeed would it 
be if in religion we could get rid of this fatal 
thing ‘“‘subscription”—if our churches were as 
free as our colleges—if the teacher of religion were, 
as the teacher of science, only bound to follow the 
light that God might shed upon him, Then, 
indeed, we should still differ in opinion, but our 
differences would be in the fulness of charity as in 
the breadth of thought—(cheers), And then, Oh 
could we but get rid of that horrible dread of what 
was called “ heresy!” He had never been able- to 
tell the difference between “ heresy ” and “ ortho- 
doxy.” Would that we could get into religion the 
same spirit as in science. Did anyone believe that 
if aman brought you a flower, and you putit into 
a wrong genus, or a piece of rock, and you assigned 
it a wrong place in the great system of creation, the 
curse of God would rest upon you ? Whoever 
dreamt such a thing? “I no more believe,” 
continued the rey. doctor, ‘‘that the wrath of God 
will rest upon me because I made a mistake—if I 
do make a mistake—about the nature of Christ 
than it would if I made a mistake about the species 
of a flower, or the analysis of a rock.” Passing 
on, Dr. Crosskey said he could not but look with 
triumphant gladness upon the testimony borne now 
throughout the length and breadth of the land to 
the genius of Darwin, A few years back, why, to 
be called a disciple of Darwin was to be branded 
with the mark of Cain! No suspicion could be 
bitterer—no denunciations more fierce—than those 
which were heaped upon this illustrious man. But 
with infinite patience—a lesson to them all—he 
pursued his great career. Never a word of scorn, 
or disdain, or anger had he for those who flung at 
him their direst shafts, but with majestic calmness 
he went on his way through the great creative 
processes of God, and he would rank for ever with 
Galileo, with Bacon, with Newion—with the some 
half-dozen men who had widened the boundaries 
of human thought—(cheers). Concluding, the rev, 
doctor thanked them for their kind reception. When 
he looked in the glass he saw some grey hairs, but 
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coming to their old town and hearing the familiar 
names of his youth, he felt a boy again. When he 
was alittle boy the name of Mr. Robert Pinnock 
was held up to him as that of a venerable father of 
the faith, a pillar of the churches, whose integrity 
and faithfulness were an example and an inspiration 
to their younger selyes—(cheers). 

Mr. T, Cuarrernp Cuarxe, J.P., came next witha 
forcible speech on ‘‘ The need of urging the claims 
of Christianity on the people.” He said it could 
not be denied that, on the part of the mass of the 
people, there was an indifference—he did not say 
hostility—to religion. The efforts made by the 
Salvation Army seemed for the time to be acceptable 
to certain classes, but he doubted whether the 
results of the movement would be either permanent 
or deep, and he questioned, too, whether the great, 
intelligent operative class of this country were to 
be reached in this way. If Christianity was to be 
really aggressive, it must not expend itself in mere 
empty excitement, or cramp itself within the limits 
of the narrow dogmas. It must be wide and open 
teaching such doctrines as the fatherhood of God, 
the brotherhood of man, and a strong belief in 
immortality, and show man that there was that in it 
which would meet their sorrows, their aspirations, 
their needs in all the changing conditions of life. 
Let them get away from cliques and coteries, 
and seek to promulgate such a Christianity as this, 
and he believed that amongst the masses of the 
people the battle would be won—(cheers). 

The Rey. D. Amos spokeon ‘‘ The influences 
which tend to mould our National life,” and the 
Rey. E. Rarrensury Hopexrs came next with a briet 
and telling speech on “ The development of the 
social life in connection with religion.” 

On the motion of Mr. Buusstny a vote of thanks 
was passed by acclamation to the President, who, in 
reply, said that he thanked God that his health had 
been so far restored as to enable him to be with 
them that day, He deemed it an honour to have 
presided over a meeting which had been so ably and 
so eloquently addressed. 

———— = 


THE DUKINFIELD OLD CHAPEL SUNDAY 
SCHOOL. 

To those of our friends who are perhaps inclined 
to take a gloomy and somewhat pessimist view of 
the work and progress of Unitarianism the history 
of this old established and deservedly popular 
Sunday-school ought to furnish grounds for en- 
couragement. 

The school was first opened in a garret in the 
beginning of the century, and the first building was 
erected in 1810, the cost of it being met by public 
subscription. Twelve years passed away, and it 
was found necessary to enlarge the school premises. 
And yet again, in the year 1838, another enlarge- 
ment was made. During the more than forty years 
that have passed away since that time the school 
has continued to do a good work, not only in im- 
parting religious education to large numbers of 
children, but in giving, when day schools were less 
common than now, instruction in several secular sub- 
jects. The consequence has been that the school 
has always stood high in the estimation of the 
dense working-class population amid which it is 
placed. In 1870 the Dukinfield Congregation, on 
the passing of Mr. Forster’s Education Act, ven- 
tured to open a day school in their old building, 
and at the present time there are upwards of 600 
children receiving a sound education in the schools. 

For many years the friends of this school had 
been conyinced that their old building, with its one 
narrow staircase and its low-ceiled, badly ventilated 
“large room,” was altogether too cramped and 
antiquated to meet modern notions of comfort and 
educational requirements. Those of our friends 
who have taken part in the annual gatherings in 
connection with the Dukinfield chapel and school, 
and remember the heated and stifling atmosphere 
of the old ‘‘ large room,” will agree that the con- 
gregation in their determination to erect an 
entirely new building took a wise step. It was 
decided to appeal for funds for this purpose by 
holding a grand bazaar. The bazaar was opened 
by Mr. Edwin Lawrence in the Stalybridge 
Mechanics’ Institution in the spring of last year, 
and it was most generously patronised by the 
Unitarians of Manchester and vicinity. Friends at 
a distance who could not make it convenient to 
come sent liberally of money and goods. Many 
old scholars in different parts of the world sent 
donations of goods or money. The bazaar proved 
such a success that the committee were able to 
begin: the proposed building, and now our Dunkin- 
field friends have the satisfaction of being possessed 
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of a handsome and roomy building, fitted up with 
all the modern conveniences required for education. 

The new building which is now just completed 
stands behind the old school, and as viewed in 
front from Pickford-lane is really a noble structure, 
and reflects no little credit on the ability of the archi- 
tect and the taste of the committee. It is built of 
the best pressed bricks and Yorkshire stone. The 
main door-way has two beautiful Aberdeen granite 
columns with stone bases, arch and jambs. The 
vestibule is 11ft. Gin. by 7ft. The hall of this en- 
trance is 11ft. 6in. wide, and the corridors leading 
to the class-rooms are 5ft. wide. 

The new large room at the top of the building 
is a very fine apartment 68ft. 6in. long, 36ft. Gin. 
wide, and 20ft. high, and will seat 800 people. It 
is wainscoted to the height of 4ft. and the ceiling 
is coved, and has a cornice running round the base. 
This room is lighted by fifteen windows, each of 
which is 12ft. high and 5ft. wide. The circular heads 
of the windows are made to open so as to secure 
thorough ventilation. At night it will be lighted by 
three sun-lights, the centre one being a “ Siemen’s 
Patent Gas Regenerator.” Behind the large plat- 
form are two wall brackets to be used on the 
occasion of concerts and other entertainments. 
The approach to the large.room is by two staircases 
5ft. 3in. wide, the walls of which are lined with 
white, blue, and black glazed tiles, thus giving the 
staircases a light and finished appearance, 

Perhaps next to the earnestness and enthusiasm 
of the teachers nothing has contributed so much to 
the success of the Dukinfield school as the adoption 
by its founders of the class-room system, and the 
Committee on entering on the work of enlargement 
wisely determined to extend as far ag possible the 
same system. In addition toa new infant room, 
measurivg 36ft. by 22ft., there are four large and 
airy class-rooms in the new building. In all there 
are now fourteen large and convenient class-rooms 
in the school, besides a committee room, library, 
ante-room, kitchen, storeroom, three lavatories, and 
ample closet accommodation. The cost, including 
site, has been £3,300. 

The whole work has been designed and superin- 
tended by Mr. Moses Wilde, who has been connected 
nearly all his life with the school as scholar, 
teacher and director. 

The Parents’ Party, fixed for the 16th inst., will 
be the first annual meeting held in the building 
since its completion, and we have no doubt that the 
fathers and mothers, who always muster in large 
numbers on such an occasion, will find the new 
premises a great improvement on the old building. 


——_—__9——___. 


FREE THOUGHT IN AMERICA. 

The Rey. E. Paxton Hood, an eminent Con- 
gregationalist minister of London, who has re- 
cently returned from a prolonged visit to the 
United States, in a letter to the Christian 
World of this week has the following interest- 
ing remarks on various phases of Free Thought 
in that country. 

COLONEL INGERSOLL. 

I very much regret that I had not the oppor- 
tunity of hearing another great American 
apostle, Robert Ingersoll, the apostle of un- 
belief; I had promised to preach at the Park 
Churck on the only occasion on which he spoke 
in my neighbourhood, or I certainly would have 
broken the Sabbath by listening to him. On 
my way out, an accomplished barrister—a man 
of large and, it seemed, in a sense, of universal 
culture—had said to me he believed he had lis- 
tened to every great orator of our day —to Glad- 
stone and Bright and Spurgeon and Ward 
Beecher—and he regarded this Ingersoll as 
beyond them all. It appeared to me that it 
must have been an immensely hyperbolical esti- 
mate, but his influence is very great, and he 
has power to attract and to hold spell-bound, 
beneath the witchery of laughter and tears, vast 
audiences. I procured and read his lectures, of 
which many are published, and I found them 
to be flippant, ignorant, and coarse, relieved 
occasionally by a spray of natural eloquence. 
1t has been said that “writers like Tom Paine 
would be to-day turned out of the synagogue of 
sceptics.’ Ingersoll’s deliverances are exactly 
on the level of Tom Paine; he is the most popu- 
lar exponent of the Agnostic doctrine living ; 
he is a jolly joker of jokes, to whom any reve- 
rent sense of the awful mystery of nature, or 
man, or society, or history of the world, present 
or to come, is impossible. A dear friend, the 
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him privately, at the close of one of his lec- 
tures, and inquired of him how far he thought 
such a lecture was calculated to help and min- 
ister to suffering souls beneath the pressure 
of the ills and cares of life, and he answered 
he knew nothing about suffering  gouls ; 
nature had always treated him very well, 
and he expected she would continue to do 
so. Robert Ingersoll appears to be a kind of 
American Charles Bradlaugh, but with many of 
the affections of a man, with a regard for family 
ties, and the manners of a gentleman, who, 
however, wins at once the laughter and the sym- 
pathy of his audience by a determined misre- 
presentation of Christ, Christianity, and Chris- 
tians; but he is the greatest power in the States 
on the side of unbelief. 
he said it many years since, “the Americans 
have many virtues, but they have not Faith 
and Hope; I know no two words whose mean- 
ing is more lost sight of. We use those words 
as if they were as obsolete as Selah or Amen. 
The Americans have little faith, they rely on the 
power of a dollar. They are deaf to a senti— 
ment.” I should not like to say this; but, as- 
suredly, if they have not faith they have works. 
Of course, as is the case everywhere, all the 
great acts and institutions of charity, philan- 
thropy and education emanate from the reli- 
gious heart of the country; there is, however, 
one great exception in Stephen Girard’s College, 
near Philadelphia; the trust deeds of that 
college clearly and expressly prohibit all clergy- 
men from ever entering within its doors. 


CONGREGATIONALISTS AND UNITARIANS, 


My impression of the religious life is that it 
is, perhaps, from many aspects, the most simple 
and beautiful I have ever seen; of course, my 
intercourse was chiefly with Congregationalists, 
and it is certainly very noteworthy that, 
although in general Congregational churches 
and ministers adhere much more closely and 
narrowly to the lines of the old theology, 
there is not the same great gulf of separation 
between them, and even Unitarian churches as 
with us; indeed, it seemed to me there was an 
entire absence of sectarian bitterness, the 
denominations seem to respect each other even 
where they most widely differ. When Newman 
Hall was in Boston he preached in the Unitarian 
Church of the distinguished preacher and 
writer, Everett Hale; and upon the occasion of 
my last sermon in the distinguished Eliot 
Church in Newton, the pastor, Dr. Calkins, who, 
alike with his church, are among the most 
faithful to all the lines of the old creed, 
announced to his congregation the suspension 
during the following week of the ordinary ser- 
vice, in consequence of the dedication service of 
the new Unitarian church, to which he and his 
deacons had received tickets of invitation. Such 
intercourse may, perhaps, arise partly from the 
fact that generally the Unitarians kave not 
receded so far as in England from the old faith ; 
but there are no doubt more amiable relations 
between the various denominations. At the great 
annual meeting of the Congregational Club, in 
the world-renowned Faneuil Hall, to which I 
was invited a few days before I left, an Hpisco- 
palian (Phillips Brooks) and a Unitarian 
(Governor Jong), the Governor of the State of 
Massachusetts, and a Methodist Episcopal 
clergyman in the place of Bishop Foster, and 
Baptists and Congregationalists spoke at the 
meeting. We have no minister in Hngland ex- 
actly answering to the character and place of 
Phillips Brooks, of Boston; as I have said, heis 
an Episcopalian clergyman, his church is one of 
the most magnificent modern ecclesiastical edi- 
fices, it is a noble combination of the Byzantine 
and the Norman in architecture; I suppose it 
will certainly hold two thousand persons, and it 
is usually crowded, and it was erected recently 
at a costof about 700,000 dols. The style of 
the preacher is chaste, but elevated, thoroughly 
cultured, but very effective, and he has a voice 
and manner of winning, persuasive, and most 
unaffected sweetness. A short time since the 
pastor of the new Old South Congregational 
Church, which is nearly opposite to that of 
Phillips Brooks, failed in health, and, as the 
hour of the services differed, and the disappoint- 
ment was unexpected, and therefore unprovided 
for, Mr. Brooks was requested by the deacons 
to take the service at the close of his own. He 
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he had finished his task in his own church, went 
across the road to take tho service for his un- 
shepherded Congregational brethren. This large- 
hearted man has preached in many Congre- 
gational churches, and rendered help to many 
of his Congregational brethren in this way, and, 
among others, to Mr. Reuen Thomas, of Brook- 
line, who has recently received the invitation to 
our Tollington Park Congregational Church. It 
is impossible not to feel that the absence of any 
legal ecclesiastical status, or superiority, pro- 
motes a feeling of healthful and amiable loving 
kindness from each to all and from all to each. 


——_>—_—__ 


THE REV. STOPFORD A. BROOKE ON 
THETOTALISM. 

The newly established Bedford Chapel De- 
bating Society recently had a discussion on 
“Teetotalism Regarded as a Theory, a Practice, 
and a Remedy.” The subject was opened by 
Mr. Frank Wright, of Kensington, who laid 
down the following propositions, which he stated 
to be a fair representation of the views held by 
the great mass of abstainers in this country and 
America :—1st. That all intoxicating drinks con- 
tain alcohol in varying proportions. This al- 
cohol is identical in its nature from whatever 
source 1t may be derived: and the danger and 
the injury accruing from their use is due to the 
presence of this universal and constant consti- 
tuent. 2nd. That the process of fermentation 
by which intoxicating drinks are produced de- 
prives them, either wholly or in great part, of 
the nutriment contained in the materials from 
whichthey are produced, and thereby renders them 
unfitted for human food. 3rd. That as regards 
the power of alcohol to sustain the heat of the 
body by its combustion within it, it is at least 
doubtful if any such combustion takes place ; 
and, on the other hand, a wide experience and 
innumerable experiments have shown that if it 
is a vital fuel, it is very inferior to most articles 
of ordinary diet, and should never be resorted to 
when these can be procured. 4th. That the 
action of alcohol upon the healthy system in all 
doses in which its effects can be traced is the 
action of a poison, and that the degree of its 
effect is to be measured by the quantity taken, 
modified in some cases by the presence of other 
constituents, which either retard its action, or 
by inducing its rapid elimination minimises the 
amount of injury produced. 5th. That a long 
and wide experience has proved teetotalism to be 
both practicable and safe,and thatit is compatible 
with perfect health under the most arduous 
exertion of every kind. 6th. That as the pas- 
sion for drink is the result of the action of 
alcohol upon a sensitive organism, the proper 
cure as well as the true preventive of drunken- 
ness is total abstinence from that which pro. 
duces it—that is, from alcohol. 7. That as the 
action of alcohol upon the organism in induc- 
ing this passion is first to disturb its functions 
andjafterwards to change its structure, the injury 
it produces is not confined to the person or the 
generation in which it arises, but is transmitted 
to its successors, increasing their susceptibility 
to its influence, and diminishing their chances 
of a vigorous and healthy life. 8th. Therefore, 
as alcoholic liquors render no important service 
to the body, while their use is always fraught 
with danger and oftentimes with disaster, per- 
sonal abstinence from it is physically expedient 
and morally obligatory. 9th. As intemperate 
drinking is largely induced by the temptations 
provided by our social customs, and by those 
which are offered by the licensed traffic in intox- 
icating drinks, it behoves us as individuals to 
discountenance their use in private life, and as 
citizens to promote a speedy and complete pro- 
hibition of their public manufacture and sale. 
In sustaining these propositions, Mr. Wright 
made good use of the usual facts and arguments 
with which our readers are familiar, and was 
well supported in this byjseveral members of the 
society. The opposition was not vigorous, but 
sufficiently so to bring out the stock arguments 
by which the cause of “temperance” as dis- 
tinct from teetotalism is habitually supported. 

The discussion was chiefly notable as an op- 
portunity for the President, the Rey. Stopford 
Brooke, M.A., to again express himself upon 
this great and growing question, and we are 
glad to be able to give the concluding remarks 
of this eloquent and popular preacher in full. 
Mr. Brooke said; “The scientific aspect of the 
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question has been so_admirably laid before you 
by Mr. Wright that I need not speak of it; but 
there is one point raised in the debate which I 
may meet with my own experience. Tt has been 
said that moderate doses of alcohol stimulate 
work into greater activity, and make life happier 
and brighter. My experience, since I became a 
total abstainer, has been the opposite. I have 
found myself able to work better. I have 
a greater command over any powers I possess. 
T can make use of them when I please. When 
I call upon them, they answer ; and I need not 
wait for them to be in the humour, It is all 
the difference between a machine well oiled and 
one which has something among the wheels 
which catches and retards the movement at 
unexpected times. As to the pleasure of life, it 
has been also increased. I enjoy Nature, books, 
and men more than I did—and my previous 
enjoyment of them was not small. Those 
attacks of depression which come to every 
man at times who lives too sedentary a life 
rarely visit me now, and when depression does 
come from any trouble, I can overcome it far 
more quickly than before. The fact is, alcohol, 
even in the small quantities I took it, while it 
did not seem to injure health, injures the fine- 
ness of that physical balance which means a 
state of health in which all the world is 
pleasant. That is my experience after four 
months of water-drinking, and it is all the more 
striking to me, because for the’ last four or five 
years I have been a very moderate drinker. 
However, the experience of one man ig not that 
of another, and mine only goes for what it is 
worth to those to whom as much alcohol as is con- 
tained in one glass of sherry or port alters away 
from the standard ofhealth. I have discovered, 
since abstinence, that that is true of me. And I 
am sure, from inquiries I have made, that it is 
true for a great many other people who do not 
at all suspect it. Therefore, I appeal to the men 
here, young and old, to try abstinence for the 
very reasons they now use alcohol-——in order to 
increase their power of work and their enjoy- 
ment of life. Lect the young make the experi- 
ment of working on water only. Alcohol slowly 
corrupts and certainly retards the activity of the 
brain of the greater number of men. They will 
be able to do all they have to do more swiftly. 
And this swiftness will leave them Jeisure—the 
blessing we want most in this over-worked world. 
And the leisure, not being led away by alcohol 
into idleness, into depression which craves un- 
natural excitement, into noisy or slothful com- 
pany, will be more nobly used and with greater 
joy in the usage. And the older men who find 
it so difficult to find leisure, and who when they 
find it cannot enjoy it because they have a 
number of slight ailments which do not allow 
them perfect health, or which keep them in over- 
excitement or over-depression, let them try— 
though it will need a struggle—whether the 
total abandonment of alcohol will not lessen all 
their ailments, and by restoring a better temper 
to the body—for the body with alcohol in it is 
like a house with an irritable man in it—enable 
them not only to work better, but to enjoy their 
leisure. It is not too much to say that the 
work of the world would be one-third better 
done, and more swiftly done, and the enjoy- 
ment of life increased by one-half, if no one 
took a drop of alcohol. These considerations 
belong to us only as persons. There is a wider 
view, containing in it a larger and more power: 
ful motive—not scientific, not personal—which 
has not been touched on to-night, but which of 
itself alone ought to urge us into abstinence, if 
we cared enough for mankind. I knit it on to 
one of the arguments used to-night. It has 
been said that in all ages of the world men have 
taken narcotic poisons, and derived enjoyment 
from them. And that is true, and the universal 
argument is a powerful one. But among these 
narcotic poisons alcohol stands alone in this— 
that while it excites pleasantly for a time, its 
use demands increase of the dose, and the in- 
creased dose brings about in avery large number 
of persons not only personal ill effects as opium 
does, but a state of body and mind in which 
crimes are done, in which cruelty, savagery, loss 
of intellect, of moral feeling, and madness are 

revalent, in which the greatest misery is 

rought on all who are connected with the 
drunkard. Whatever men may have said in 
the past about the joys of drinking and of its 
harmlessness, there is no possibility any longer 
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of doubt that they were wrong. It has been 
proved step by step that this element received 
into the human system is the direct cause of 
far more than half of the crime, the disease and 
the insanity of mankind, and the indirect cause, 
through heredity, of unnumbered other evils. 
It stands alone in abominable pre-eminence as 
the Power of Evil who degrades and then 
murders the human race. Nor is this state- 
ment one whit exaggerated. It is plain prose. 
Therefore I say it does not matter what per- 
sonal enjoyment you get out of it by using it 
moderately; it is your duty the moment you 
see the truth—and it is asad thing to see it 
only as I have seen it when the half of life is 
over—to throw yourself heart and soul into the 
war against this evil for the sake of the human 
race. let love of man banish alcohol from you. 
If you are not able altogether to save yourself 
from the ranks of those who belong to this evil, 
save the young who are not yet infected. Take 
care that none belonging to you touch it. You 
will do more good by joining in warfare against 
this wrong power than you will do by any other 
kind of charitable or active work, and you will 
be certain that everything you do will bear 
fruit, will save and redeem men. There are few 
things of the good results of which we may be 
certain, still fewer in which the good fruits of 
our work we are allowed to see. This is one of 
those things. And the work is purely human. 
It is not necessarily bound up with any political 
or theological party. It can bind men who differ 
in anything else together into a brotherhood all 
the members of which agree in the end to be 
reached and in the means fitting to attain that 
end. ‘The sooner we join that brotherhood the 
better. It is not enough to think only of our- 
selves, to become total abstainers because our 
health will be better or our enjoyment of life 
greater. We are then only wise and selfish. We 
have not done enough until we enrol ourselves 
among those who form the army of attack on 
this great evil, and feel in our hearts the impulse, 
sympathy, power, and ardour which union for a 
great human cause creates, supports, and 
develops towards victory. Itis that which taking 
the pledge means, and, let men laugh as they 
hee no better and no more ideal action can be 
one. 


Tur ConGREGATIONAL Unton.—The forty-third 
autumnal meeting of the Congregational Union of 
England and Wales will be held at Bristol in the 
second week of October, under the presidency of 
the Rev. J. A. Macfadyen, M.A., D.D. On the first 
day, Monday, the 9th, there will be as usual a de- 
votional meeting. On Tuesday the first public 
session will be held, at which the chairman will 
deliver his address, and a resolution will be pro- 
posed relative to a scheme for the instruction of 
youth and examinations in Scriptural knowledge 
and knowledge of Church principles and history. 
The report of the special committee on middle- 
clas3 education will also be presented, and in the 
evening there will be a public meeting, probably at 
Colston Hall. The programme for Wednesday is a 
heavy one, and could not be undertaken but for sec- 
tional meetings, which allow of several simultaneous 
sittings. First, there is the reception of represen- 
tatives from other bodies, which, it is to be hoped, 
may not be unduly protracted. Then the report 
of the Jubilee Fund will be presented, and a reso- 
lution on the subject be submitted, It is ex- 
pected the secretary will be able to announce that 
the fund has reached an aggregate of £200,000. 
The other features of Wednesday’s programme are 
as follows:—(1) A paper on the obligations which 
lie on the churches and their pastors in the matter ; 
(2) Two papers on recent developments of evange- 
listic agency. Sectional meetings at half-past 
three, when the following subjects will be under 
consideration :—(1) On the perils arising out of the 
removal of the distinctions in life and conduct as 
between the Church and the world; (2) On how 
best to supply with appropriate lay agency the 
pulpits of churches unable to sustain a ministry ; 
(3) On the diaconal system as at present maintained 
in the churches. In the evening a public temperance 
meeting is to be held in Colston Hall, and there 
are to be sermons in Highbury, Zion, Russel- 
town, Hope, and Kingswood chapels. 
also be public meetings or sermons in the following 
places in the neighbourhood of Bristol :—Bath, 
Weston-super-Mare, Portishead, Clevedon, Bridg- 
water, Gloucester, Chippenham, and Frome. The 
following is the programme for the third day’s 


|sented by Henry Tate, Hsq. 
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session, Thursday, October 12:—Address on the 
social and political dangers with which the present 
age is threatened owing to the absence of religious 
faith among large numbers of the people. A paper 
on intemperance, with resolutions calling attention 
to the recommendations contained in the committee’s 
report on intemperance, 1877. Business recom- 
mended by Reference Committee. Afternoon.— 
Children’s services (three) in Stapleton-road, Pem- 
broke, and Bishopton Chapels. Eyening.—A people’s 
meeting in Colston Hall. On Friday morning the 
proceedings of the Union will close with a Com- 
munion Service in Redland Chapel at the early 
hour of 8.30. 

Tur New Caaren at Proxnam.—We are glad 
to learn that the chapel in Avondale-road, Peckham, 
rapidly approaches completion, and is expected to 
be ready for the purpose of Divine worship in the 
autumn of this year. A description of the chapel 
has been sent to us, from which we learn that it 
will be in the late perpendicular style of Gothic 
architecture, the main entrance facade being faced 
with red bricks, while the other elevations will be 
of white gault bricks, relieved by stone and red 
quoins, &. The buiiding is to be lighted at the 
entrance end of the nave, at the back of the con- 
gregation, by a large, richly fraceried window, 
with a smaller window cn each side in the aisles, 
There will be two large windows in the transepts, 
and seven other windows, all divided with mullions 
and transoms, the heads of the upper compartments 
being traceried. The main entrance is to be by a 
battlemented porch, 9 feet by 10 feet 6 inches, hay- 
ing an external door at each side, the road front 
containing a window filled with richty-coloured 
glass, visible from the interior of the chapel, from 
which the porch will be separated by a wooden 
screen filled with plate glass, Internally, the build- 
ing will consist of a nave and aisles, separated by 
an arcade of four arches on each side, and, at the 
east end there is to be a semi-octagonal apse, de- 
signed to contain the organ, which will be pre- 
The arch opening 
to the apse will have on each side a blue pennant 
stone shaft with capital and base, while the arch 
itself is of white and blue stone. The walls of 
the building, which will be of white bricks, are 
further to be relieved by bands of stone, Over 
the apse arch there will be a traceried window 
filled with rich coloured glass; all the other win- 
dows having pale-tinted glass, in various shades, 
in lead quarries, with ruby borders. In front of 
the organ, on a raised platform, will stand the 
pulpit or reading desk, of American walnut, richly 
carved, with panels of crimson cloth, and on 
either side the choir stalls. The sitting accom- 
modation is for 300. All the seats and other. 
woodwork in the body of the building are to be 
stained walnut and varnished. 


Our Culenvar. ot as 


SUNDAY, Suprumberr 10, 


LONDON, 
Rey. P. H. Wicxstzep, at Little Portland-street Chapel, 
at 11.15 a.m. and 7 P.M. 
Rev. Cuas. Voysry, at Langham-hall, 43, Great Portland- 
street, 11,15 a.m, 
** Noticos of Sunday Services are inserted in this 
Calendar at 6d. a line, and of other Meetings and Service 
gratis, provided a detailed Advertisement appears. 


SELECTED BOOKS. 


— 


Ferguson’s (S.) Shakespearian Breviates, 2/6 

Hamilton’s (W.) Alsthetic Movement in England, 2/6 

McCarthy’s (J.) History of our own Times, cheaper 
edition, Vol. 1, 6/ 

M‘Millan’s (Rev. A. D.) Holy Spirit in Man, 2/6 

Mowat’s (W.) Dolerimo the Painter, 7/6 

Schmidt (K.) : Die Apostelgeschichte, Vol. 1, 6m. 


+ 


Mr. Watrer Mawer, Sunday School Association Office, | 


37, Norfolk-street, Strand, W.C., will supply any of the 
above-named new books and new editions, at the prices 
named, carriage free, on receipt of Post-office Order, pay< 
able at the East Strand Post-office. 


; MARRIAGE. q 

HAWARD—WALKER—On the 30th ult., at the 
Parish Church, Knightwick, by the Rey. J. Bow- 
stead Wilson, Rector, Edwin Haward, M.D., 
F.R.C.8.L., of 9, Harley-street, Cayendish-square, 
to Mary, eldest daughter of the late John Smith 
Maier, Esq., of Knightwick Manor, Worcester- 
shire, 


DEATH § 
CURTIS—On the Ist inst., at Westbourne, Birkdale, 
Southport, Elizabeth, widow of the late J. 0, 
Curtis, of Manchester, aged 83 years, — 
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ADVERTISEMENT SCALE, 


Up to and inclusive of first five lines . 2s. 6d. 
Eachline afterwards. . . . . » Os. 4d. 
For Sia consecutive insertions, 25 per cent. less, 
For Thirteen on 50 oF 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Hiei, REV = W. A. POPE. 


London, August 22, 1882. 
The death of the late William Annettte Pope by fall 
on the Great Gable, Cumberland, on August 7, has 
left Mrs. Pope and her six girls (the youngest being only 
five years old) without any provision at all. 
It becomes necessary, therefore, to make an imme- 
diate effort on their behalf. 
During the last three years of his life Mr. Pope was 
the minister of the Domestic Mission, Spicer-street, 
Spitalfields. The Committee of the Mission, therefore, 
feel that in addition to the invitation to the general 
public already issued by private friends, they may 
especially call for the aid of their own supporters in 
assisting the widow and children of their late missionary. 
Prior, however, to his settlement in London Mr, 
Pope had been for twelve years actively engaged in 
various localities, both in the neigbourhood of Thaiver: 
pool and in the Hastern Counties, in the service of the 
Unitarlan cause. In view of these labours, and of the 
sacrifices which his change of opinions involved, the 
Committe feel justified i in enlarging the area of their 
appeal, and asking the help of members of the free 
. churches generally. 


THIRD LIST OF DONATIONS. 


oth 
Ga 


Amount advertised last week: Apa!) 
Mr. and Mrs. James copes Hurst- 
Pierpoint ... 
W. J. Hayward, Esq. 
Mr. Alexander Wilson 
Wyndham Hart, Esq. 
Mrs. R. C. Jones, Tunbridge | Wells... 
Rey. John Shannon ... : 
Lady Frost, Chester . 
R. R. Meade- King, Esq. ‘ Liverpool... 
Mrs. Stephenson Hunter, Oxford 
R. Montford, Esq. ... aah 2% 
T, Jessop, Esq.» Sheffield... we aval 
Anon.. se ek 
silts Filliter, Esq. (2nd ‘don. Was ss 
Edward Warren, ts ree amols. £ 
Miss Warren .. Fe Sas 
T. P. Warren, Esq. ons 
Miss Taylor, Diss 
Henry Ridge, Hsq. 
Miss Ridge ... 
Mr, and Mrs. T. Hunter 
Widow’s Mite tS 
Alfred Squire, Esq. ... 
Wm. Spiller, Esq. ... sve HD 
Miss L. Woolley 36 
John Tribe, Esq. 
Mrs. E. Bowring... 
Miss White, Moretonhampstead 
Richard Roscoe, Esq... 
R. N. Phillips, Esq., MP. . 
Rey. Dr. Sadler ane one 
Henry Tate, Esq. ... te ea | 
G. Fleming Simons, Esq. 
Mrs. Lilley ... 5 
N.S. C. 
Mrs. Filliter, ‘Tunbridge Wells 
Mrs. Berry ... ak 
Miss Bousfield 
Miss Hall 
N. M. Tayler, Esq. .. 
W. R. King, Esq., Birmingham 
Miss Booth 
ce N. ” 
"Chas. ‘&. Rawlins, Esq. Fy Ramshill .. 
H. H. Green, Esq. ... Btn ahs 
Rupert Potter, Esq. . 
Anon... 
Mrs. G. Martineau, Brathay 
Miss M. Martineau ... 
R. Brushfield, Esq. .. 
H. W. Meade-King, ven. 4 Liverpool... 
AD Las A 
Mrs. E. Bercecicon,.. 
_J. Troupe, Esq. ise 
Miss Le Breton “sD 
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Miss Preston .. 

A. Winterbotham, Esq. is Manchester, 
Benjamin Heape, Esq., Manchester 
H. Fordham, Esq., Royston... 

F, J. Fordham, Esq., Royston 

A. Prevost, Esq., Royston ... 

Rey. R. Shaen, Royston 

Miss Hutchison, Royston 

Friends, Royston 

Mrs. *E. Field... 

Rogers Field, Esq. 


"A. Burridge, Esq. 


Miss E. Sharpe nae 

Miss Pheebe H. Westley os 

Mrs. Allen, Bury St. Edmunds 

Mr. Leech, Bury St. Edmunds 

Mrs. Carss, Bury St. Edmunds : 

Mrs. Birchinhall, Bury St. Edmunds 

Mrs. Lucia, Bury St. Edmunds 

Mr. Lockwood, Bury St. Edmunds ... 

Rey. John Ferrar, Bury St. Edmunds 

C, E, Hudson, Esq., Liverpool _.... 

Mrs. Clarkson Osler, Birmingham ... 

P. H. Holt, Esq.. Liverpool ... 

Miss Mocatta, Brighton 

Rev. W. J. Odgers 360 site 

Eight members of the Hastings 
Unitarian church, per Mr. Sse 

Henry Lee, Esq. Aa 

Théo. Code, Isq., Marazion . 

The Misses Cogan ... 

Alfred Holt, Esq. Liverpool. seed 

A Friend, per R. T Herford, Esq. ... 

I. M. Wade, Esq... ane BBA 

T. Chatfeild Clarke, Esq. 

Two Friends, Guildford 

Miss Philpot .. aac 

Mrs. Brooke Smith, Edgbaston 

Wm. Waid, Esq., Isle of Man 

8.8. Tayler, HSqh: Sse. 

John Harwood, Esq., Monton 

Thomas Leigh, Esq. ; 

Harry Rawson, Esq... 

Rev. James Harwood 

Mrs. Edmund Leigh, Monton 

James Howard Brookes, Esq. 

Smith Golland, Esq. ... ae 

A. C., Manchester 

A. J. B. 

Miss Bartram 

fo é Knutsford 


rs ae nae 

T. Colfox, Esq. ., Ukley 

F. W. Turner, Esq. ... 

George Holt, Esq., Liverpool. 

Rey. J. T. Marriott, Manchester 

Mrs. Harland, Manchester !... 

J. R. Holland, Esq. ... 

Rev. Dr. Martineau .., 

Miss G. Martineau 

Miss E. Martineau ... 

A late Minister’s Son, per ‘Dr. Mar- 
tineau 

Rev. C. J. Perry, Liverpool .. 

Rev. J. Pollard, Belfast 

Rak. Carpenter, Esq. 

Rev. E.S. Howse .., 

Rev. P. H. Wicksteed 

Mrs. P. H. Wicksteed 

The Misses Atkinson 

Arthur Lupton, Esq., Leeds 

Edward Schunck, Esq., Leeds 

Mrs. Greenhow, Leeds + 

Mrs. Francis Lupton, Leeds 

James Kitson, Esq., Jun., Leeds 

J. S. Mathers, Esq. . 

M. O. G. ah 

Mrs. Sawyer, Ramsgate or 

Guild of the Good Shepherd, Kidder. 


eee 


minster 
Mrs. Talbot, Kidderminster .. 
Miss Stooke, Kidderminster’. 
Mrs. Fred. Kitson, Leeds ... 
J. S. Ainsworth, Esq. » Comberland . 
Mrs. Cooper, Bolton As : che 
Wm. Blake, Esq. , Liminster | 
Mrs. Chas. Hill bo aac 
Mrs. Gordon, Kenilworth ... bes 
Holbrook Gaskell, Esq., Liverpool®.,. 
Mrs. Howarth, Bury .. wi 
Rev. R. J. Orr, Belfast 
Mr. John Glyde, Ipswich 
W. Arthur Sharpe, Esq. ... 
W. Blake Odgers, Esq. 
Miss HE. A. Bowring... 
Miss Lalor 
7]. A. Carpenter, Esq. d 
Herbert New, Esq., Evesham | 
Mrs. Gow... 
Mrs. Haslam, Bolton- Je- Moors 5 
Rev. W. Binns, Birkenhead cae 
Isaac B. Cooke, Esq., Birkenhead 
Miss Cooke, Birkenhead ane 
Miss F, Cooke, Birkenhead ... op 
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Mrs. T. B. Cooke, Birkenhead ... Ol O 
8. Eddowes, Esq. ty 1) 
H. Lovatt, Esq. x el 40 
Miss F, B. Bennett x9 fal <0 
T. Samuelson, Esq. ,, Oes0 
D. Pollex, Esq. oy iP OW) 
A. Pollex, Esq. Ae LEO 30 
E. Reinhardt, Esq. _,, 010 0 
KE, A. Reinhardt, Esq. ,, 010 0 
G. Starbrick, Esq. : OrT070 
Mrs. Milnes $5 010 0 
Ce Mey ‘ ‘ 010 0 
SO Yee Mea ns 0 5 0 
Mrs. G. H. Willmer ,, Lele 0 
A Friend, Dukinfield 010 6 
Mrs. Leech, Stalybridge 500 
A Friend, Stalybridge 2 2 0 
Wm. Marshall, Esq. .., 2 2.0 
A Friend, Manchester eNO 7O 
Rey. Stopford A. Brooke pea) ool 
— Potts, Esq. 3) 020 
Anon .. i Oy 
Mrs. John Bucekton, oie 20 0 
Sep yan digit bai : 0 4 0 
Rev. R. Robinson, Gainsboro’ Leale 0 
Mrs. Glover ... a is 70740 
Miss C. Johnston tog 0 


Erratum,—In the first column last week'for “ Kent 
Kindon, Esq., Exeter,” and ‘‘ Miss Kindon,” read in 
both instances “‘ Kingdon.” 


Donations will be received by either of the under- 
signed, 
P, MEADOWS MARTINEAU, 
6, Christian-street, Commereial-road, E,; or 
J. ESTLIN CARPENTER, 
Leathes House, Fitzjohn’s-avenue, N,W. 


ANTED, a situation either as Private 

GOVERNESS or as Teacher of History and other 

English subjects in a school. Cambridge Woman’s Cer- 

tificate. Good music. References given.— Address, 
C. Q., Inquirer Office. 


LADY can highly recommend as COOK- 
HOUSEKEEPER in a small family (under a 
mistress), a middle aged person, for fourteen years’ con- 
fidential servant in her family.—Address, A. M., Bindon, 
Wellington, Somerset. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 
IRKBECK BANK.—Current Accounts 


opened according to the usual practice of other 
Bankers, and Interest allowed on the minimum monthly 
balances when not drawn below £25. No commission 
charged for keeping Accounts. 


The Bank also receives money on Deposit at Three per 
cent. Interest, repayable on demand. 


The Bank undertakes, for its Customers, free of charge? 
the eustody of Deeds, Writings, and other Securities and 
Valuables ; the collection of Bills of Exchange, Dividends, 
and Coupons ; 3 and the purchase and sale of Stocks and 
Shares. 


Letters of Credit and Circular Notes issued. 

A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on application. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 

Southampton-buildings, Chancery-lane, 


THE BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY S ANNUAL 
RECEIPTS EXCEED FOUR MILLIONS, 


OW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR 
TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, with Immediate 
Possession, and no Rent to pay. Apply at the Office 
the BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 


| [oe Ai TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 

FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH, with 
sincalate TO aaa: either for Building or Gardening 
purposes. Apply at the Office of the BIRKBECK FREE 
HOLD LAND SOCIETY. 


A Pamphlet, with uil particulars, oa application. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


Southampton- buildings, Chancery-lane. 


SEASONABLE DELICACY. 


BROWN & POLSONS 
GORN FLOUR 


As Blane-Mange, Custard, 
Baked Pudding, Se. 


WITH 


STEWED FRUIT 


OF ANY KIND, 
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Ready Next Week, in cloth, gilt, price 1s. 6d, 


REMARKABLE WOMEN, 


AS EXAMPLES FOR GIRLS. 
By ANN SWAINE. 


LONDON: SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION, 37, NORFOLK-STRERT, STRAND, W.C. 


BRITISH AND FOREIGN UNITARIAN 
ASSOCIATION. 


W ORK OF UNITARIANS IN THE 

PAST AND THE FUTURE. The Sermon 
Preached at the Annual Meeting, May 31, in Unity 
Church, Islington, by the Rev. Dr. James FREEMAN 
CuarKE, Price One Penny. Fifty copies will be sent, 
carriage free, for 3s. ; one hundred for 5s. A large edi- 
tion having been printed with a view to the widest 
Pp ossible circulation. 


CERMONS, by Ropert CoLiyEr: 
K Issis. Price 2s. 


OSITIVE ASPECTS OF UNITARIAN 
THOUGHT AND DOCTRINE. Cheap Edition, 1s, 


EXTS AND MARGINS of the REVISED 
NEW TESTAMENT. By Dr, G. Vance Sirn. 1s. 


A Cheap Edition of this work is now issued, price 8d. 


Cheap 


Address, Miss C. Puitror, Bookroom, 37, Norfolk- 
street, Strand, London, 


| y eA EE BROW SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 
BOYS AND GIRLS. 
Principal, Mrs. CASE. 

Teachers for the Session 1882-83}]:—Tho Misses Casx 
and Miss E. F, Squire; J, G. Pease, B.A., Lond. (Classics 
and English) ; Joun Brings, M.A., Lond. (Mathematics) ; 
Mr. Arcu. Bauiantyye (History and Literature); Miss 
M. H. Mzrineton (French); Mr. Jeux Gurry (Chemistry) ; 
Mr, W. H. Fisk (Drawing); Miss C. Squire, R.A.M. 
(Music) ; Mr. Winrerzortom (Gymnastics); Miss Mary 
Bircw (Dancing), 

The NEXT TERM begins SEPTEMBER 20. 

Heath Brow, Hampstead, London. 


OUGL AS SAE Le ASMUP!S 2B AD, 
MISS NORTON will re-open her School on WEDNES- 
DAY, September 20, 


ASTLE HOWELL SCHOOL, 
LANCASTER, 
Conducted by Rey. D, DAVIS, B.A., assisted by Uni- 
versity Graduates, 
The THIRD TERM of the Year will begin on FRIDAY 
September 15. Vacancies. 


IGH SCHOOL, STOKE GREEN, NEAR 
COVENTRY, established (1865) by the Rey. G. 
Heavisipg, B.A., of University and Manchester New Col- 
leges, London, promotes a Liberal Education ata mode- 
rate cost, 


OUTHPORT.—MISS LEWIN and MISS 
HARRIET LEWIN (late Miss Lawford and Miss 
Lewin) will RE-OPEN their SCHOOL for BOYS on 
THURSDAY, September 28. 
Bingfield, Albert-road, 


ADIES’ SCHOOL, SOUTHLANDS, 
CARLTON-HILL, EXMOUTH, DEVON. 
Principals: Miss CHIGNELL and Miss STEPHENS, 
The NEXT TERM begins SEPTEMBER 12. 


OURNEMOUTH. WESTBOURNE 
TOWER, standing in private grounds, is specially 
arranged as a health resort for those seeking rest ; with 
cheerful home life, lawn tennis, baths. Terms moderato, 
include medical attendance.—Dr, Norton. 


os HE FORT, MARGATE.” — APART- 
MENTS in a well-furnished house, facing the 
sea, on moderate terms. 
Address, Mrs, Stabback, Lansdowne Lodge, the Fort 
Margate. 


OURNEMOUTH.—For SALE, an excep- 

tionally good FAMILY RESIDENCE, built by 

owner for his own occupation, with first-class stabling, 

a&c., and standing in its own perfectly secluded, and well- 

grown grounds of 14 acres,—Apply to Arksy and Roxgr, 
Bournemouth, 


Ree by an experienced Gentle- 

woman, a post of responsibility—oare of orphans, 
management of household for invalids, or widower, or 
would chaporone or travel with young ladies; good 
music, aud high class references,—Address, X. Y, Z,, 58, 
Shrewsbury-road, Oxton, Birkenhead, 


a K JANTED, an ATTENDANT, to assist in 

nursing an invalid lady and to undertake a little 
house and parlour work.—Apply, stating wages, to Miss 
Armstrong, 23, Burns-street, Nottingham, 


TAMFORD-STREET CHAPEL, 


LONDON, 


SCHOOL BUILDING AND CHAPEL ALTERATION 
FUND. 

To meet the wants of a densely. crowded district, 
a Large School-room, capable of holding 500 children, 
is being built. The Chapel is also being altered and im- 
proved, so as to make it a better centre of usefulness in 
the neighbourhood. The congregation is almost entirely 
made up of people with small incomes, and they cannot 
well raise more than £200. They can only rely, there- 
fore, on the generosity of those who are interested in the 
noral and religious elevation of the people to help them 
to carry through the work. 

Now that the tenders have all been handed in, it is 
found that the cost of building the School-room, of 
re-roofing, repairing, and improving the interior of the 
Chapel, and supplying new heating, lighting, and venti- 
lating, apparatus to both, will be between £1,800 and 
£1,900. Many liberal friends have already promised to 
assist, but nearly £700 is still wanted. 

Mr. 8. S. Tayuer, 151, Brixton-road, S.W., will be glad 
to receive further subscriptions. The Rev. W. Copenanp 
Bowir, 4, Wincott-street, Kennington-road, S.E., will 
furnish any information required, 

Amount already advertised (including sums raised by 
the congregation), £1,087 Is. 

The following additional sums have been paid or 
promised ;— 
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The NEXT SESSION will be opened on WEDNESDAY, 
September 20, at 5 o'clock, when the ADDRESS will be 
delivered by the Theological Tutor, the Rey. J. EDWIN 
ODGERS, M.A, 

The attendance of Friends of the Institution is invited, 

C. C. COE, 
JOHN DENDY, Jun., 


fe Se Se 
MISSION TO THE POOR 
OF BELFAST, 


Secretaries, 


i Byes STIC 


WANTED, at November 1, a MINISTER qualified to 
undertake the duties of Missionary to the above Insti- 
tution, 

Salary £120 per annum and a free residence. 
cant must be a martied mian and a total abstainer, 


Apply, stating age and enclosing testimonials, to Miss 
C. Bruce, Hon, Sev., The Farm, Belfast. 


ONDON.—WEST-CENTRAL TEMPER. 
ANCE HOTEL, 97, 99, 101, Southampton-row 
Russell-square.—Patronised and highly commended by 
the Rev. D.S. Govett, M.A., English Chaplain, Gibraltar: 
Rev. H. M. Holden, M.A., St. Bartholomew’s, Bradford. 
Yorkshire ; Rev. Canon French, M.A., Killaloe, Ireland, 
&c. Central, quiet, exceptionally clean, moderate in 


Appli- 


charges. Visitors’ Drawing Room. Breakfast or Tea, 
Is. 3d. Beds from 1s, 6d, Printed Tariff Card on 
application. , 


FREDERIC SMITH, Proprietor, 


NIVERSITY HALL, GORDON- 
SQUARE, 


This Hall of Residence for Students of University 
College, London, will be re-opened in October. Professors 
of the College will give advice and aid to Students in - 
the Hall. 


For rent of rooms, apply to the Principal, Professor 
Henry Moruey, or to Mr, Harry Brown, University 
College, Gower-street, W.C. 


MANCHESTER NEW COLLEGE, 
UNIVERSITY HALL, 


GORDON-SQUARE, LONDON, 


‘The College adheres to its original principle of freely 
imparting Theological Lecter without insisting on the 
adoption of particular Theological doctrines,” 

PROGRAMME of LECTURES for the SESSION 
1882-§3. 


Principal—Rev, JAMES MARTINKAU, D.D., LL.D. 


Grounds and Methods of Ethical Theory continued, 
Greek (Plato or Aristotle), 
Professor JAMES DRUMMOND, LL.D. 
Introduction to the Study of Theology ; Introduction to 
the Gospels ; Pauline Epistles (Introduction, Criticism, 
and Exegesis of the Epistle to the Romans) ; History 
of Doctrines,—Introduction and Messianic Idea,—Pre- 
Christian Doctrine of the Logos ; a Latin Father, 


Professor J. ESTLIN CARPENTER, M.A, 
History of Religion: (1) History of Religion in Israel; 
(2) Criticism of the Pentateuch, and outlines of Hebrew 
Literature. Readings in Hebrew. 


Professor C. B. UPTON, B.A., B.So, 

Junior Psychology and Logic (with reference to the 
requirements for graduation in the University of Lon- 
don). Senior Mental Philosophy. Ethical Philosophy : 
The Chief Theories Described and Examined, Read- 
ing from some Latin philosophical writer. 

The College opens in October. 


These Lectures, or any of them, are” open to Students 


of either sex, on payment of the usual fees. For par- 
ticulars apply to 
R. D. DARBISHIRE, Esq., B,A., 
26, George-street, Manchester; o1 to ae 


Rey. H. ENFIELD DOWSON, B.A., 
Gee Cross, Manchester. 


Mea ER NEW COLLEGE, 
UNIVERSITY HALL, LONDON. 
“The College adheres to its original princizle of freely 
tmparting Theological knowledge, without insisting on the 
adoption of particular Theological doctrines,” 


Rev, James Martineau, LL.D., D.D., Principal. 

Rev. James Drummonp, LL.D., Professor of Theology ; 
Evidences and Truths of Religion; History of Doc- 
trine ; New Testament. , 

Rev. J. Estuin Carpenter, M.A., Professor of Old Tes- 
tament; Ecclesiastical History and Comparative Theo- 
logy and Hebrew Language and Literature. 

Rev. Cuartzes Barnes Upton, B.A., B.Se., Professor of 
Logic, and Mental and Moral Philosophy. 


SESSION 1882-83, 


Candidates for admission at the commencement of the 
coming Session are requested to Forward their APPLI- 
CATIONS and TESTIMONIALS, without delay, to either 
of the undersigned, who will supply on request all needful 
information, as to Admission of Students, Selection of 
Scholars, and Outline of the Course of Study, 


The COLLEGE SESSION commences on TUESDAY, 
the 3rd of October ; and STUDENTS and CANDIDATES 
are requested to Attend at Nine a.m. on that day. 


An ADDRESS in connection with the Opening of the 
Session will be delivered by the Rev. JAmzs DrumMonp, 
LL.D., on the same day, at 4.15 p.m. 


All or any of the Classes may be attended by the public 
on payment of the regular fees. Particulars may be ob- 
tained (by letter) from the College Librarian, at University- 
hall, or either of the Secretaries. The hours of Lectures 
will be fixed, and may be learnt after the Session has com- 


menced, 
R. D. DARBISHIRE, Esq., B.A., 
26, George-street, Manchester ; 
Rey. H. ENFIELD DOWSON,B.A., 
Gee Cross, Manchester, 


Manchester, September, 1882. 


EDFORD COLLEGE, LONDON (for 
Ladies), 8 and 9, YORK-PLACE, PORTMAN. 
SQUARE. 
The SESSION will begin on THURSDAY, October 12. 
One Arnott Scholarship will be awarded by Open Com- 
petition. Candidates to send in their names before 


September 30. 
F, KENSINGTON, Hon, See. 


Sees, 
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THE LIVERPOOL CONFERENCE, 
WE have received a neat pamphlet of 145 
pages containing the authorised “ Report of 
the National Conference of Unitarian, Liberal 
Christian, Free Christian, Presbyterian, and 
other Non-subscribing or kindred congre- 
gations, held at Liverpool, April, 1882 ;” 
and it affords suitable occasion for adding 
some further comments to those we penned 
at the time of the Conference. We wrote 
then in some degree under the influence of 
the enthusiasm naturally created by a suc- 
cession of meetings of unprecedented interest 
_ and uninterrupted harmony from beginning 
toend. The lapse of five months and the 
cooler reflection which time has brought 
have only served to deeper and confirm the 
impressions then formed. 

There is an important omission in this 
official report which we regret to notice. 
There is no list of the deputations and 
members of the Congress. There is little 
or nothing in the pamphlet itself, beyond the 
names of those who actually took part in the 
proceedings, to show how important and 
numerous and thoroughly representative 
_ this Conference really was. The lists of 
deputations published before the meeting in 
successive numbers of the Inguzrer and other 
papers formed a very striking document, 
which ought to have been a prominent part 
of a permanent document like this. It would 
not have been difficult to have made it 
absolutely complete, and it would have con- 
clusively shown not only that every section 
of thought amongst us was represented, but 
all our important institutions, both of a 
doctrinal and a practical character, as well 
as old and endowed corporations like Man- 
chester New College, the Presbyterian 
Board, Dr. Williams’s Library and other 
institutions which are of a non-sectarian 
character, and have always very properly 
kept aloof from purely denominational 
movements. The omission can easily be 
rectified in future reissues, andit will be found 
practical we hope to issue an appendix 
which may be bound up with the copies al- 
ready published. 

We have preferred to call this Conference 


We remarked at the time on the thorough 
harmony of the proceedings, and the unity 
of spirit and purpose by which they are cha- 
racterised from the beginning tothe end. This 
is nota little noteworthy when it is called to 
mind that considerable varieties of opinion 
exist among ourselves as in larger Churches ; 
that we are aptto assign even an exaggerated 
importance to our individual opinions, and 
the duty of asserting them both in season 
and sometimes quite out of season, and that 
we have seldom met in large numbers with. 
out opening subjects of disunion which 
have almost obscured the more numerous 
points of agreement. This unity we firmly 
believe was not superficial and purely ex- 
ternal, but indicated the perception that is 
growing amongst us of late years that on 
all really fundamental articles of faith and 
practice we are more really united than are 
any of the Churches and sects founded upon 
the basis of Credal or Confessional agree- 
ment. The thorough harmony of the pro- 
ceedings was not a little due also to the 
broad basis on which the Conference was 
organised, and the practical wisdom and 
impartiality of the Executive Committee in 
carrying out the whole order of proceedings. 
The inclusive character of the Conference 
was from the first indicated by the breadth 
of its programme, which left no one out in 
the cold shade who could reasonably be sup- 
posed to sympathise with any of the 
varieties of free religious thought. If there 
were any who wished for a narrower basis, 
who were for distinctly defining our “ theo- 
logical position,” in order to keep out all 
who could not accept their own definitions, 
their voices were not heard at the Confer- 
ence itself—nor has their influence since 
been distinctly perceptible. And so we 
escaped the rocks on which the American 
National Conference almost went to pieces 
at its first. meeting, and set an example, as 
our transatlantic friends themselves tell us, 
of the practical English way of reconciling 
our differences not in the way of superficial 
compromise, but by simply recognising and 
firmly grasping our manitold points of agree- 
ment. Once more have we exemplified the 
lesson that it is our kindred religious affirm- 
atives, not our negations that unite us, 


and not theological, profoundly spiritual 
and edifying in the deeper sense of the 
word, and not speculative or merely intel- 
lectual. 

It would be almost superfluous to add 
any lengthy comments upon the papers 
read during the three subsequent days, and 
the discussions which followed, already 
published in full in this and other journals. 
Whatever remarks we have to make must 
be reserved for another occasion. 

All of them admirable in style and 
thought they excited but languid discussion, 
for the very reason that they struck no 
notes of discord. Mr. Harsurr Nuw’s paper, 
with its remarks on liturgies, the “ ritual- 
istic cultus,” and “other dissenting 
churches,” was one with which, on the 
whole, we least agreed; and we say this 
fully recognising the many admirable 
qualities of an essay which was pro- 
foundly religious in its whole spirit, and all 
the more interesting because it stimulated 
thought, and led to diversity of opinion. 

Mr. Harry Rawson’s paper on “ Ministers’ 
Stipends and Augmentation Funds” was 
universally felt—by ministers and laymen 
alike—to be the most important feature of 
the Conference, and its value in connection 
with this pressing question is considerably 
increased by the almost exhaustive account 
of existing funds and beneficial institutions 
amongst us now published for the first time 
in the form of an Appendix to the Official 
Report. The whole subject is so important, 
and required on many sides such careful con- 
sideration, thatit would have been better if 
a whole day instead of the fragment of 
a single morning session had been alloted to 
it. ‘The resolution declaring the desi- 
rableness of establishing a sustentation 
fund in addition to the funds that now 
exist for the augmentation of the stipends 
of ministers was adopted hurriedly, after a 
very inadequate discussion, and necessarily 
before all the remarkable statistics in Mr. 
Rawson’s Appendix had been placed before 
the assembly. Still we have reason to feel 
all possible confidence in the Committee, to 
whom the whole question was referred, and 
we defer all further remarks upon the sub- 
ject of Mr, Rawson’s paper until their 
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scheme has been laid before the public. 
One or two suggestions on the general 
question of a new Ministers’ Stipend Aug- 
mentation may be offered without impro- 
priety, and may possibly prove helpful. 
We formulate our remarks under the three 
following heads :— 

(1.) That one of the main objects should 
be to encourage men of the highest educa- 
tion and natural aptitudes to devote them- 
selyes to the ministry of our Free 
Churches. 

(2.) That grants in aid should be pro- 
portioned to real efficiency of service. 

(3.) That no more money or personal 
effort should be wasted in propping up 
confessedly hopeless “causes,” or subsidising” 
ministers of decaying and dying congrega- 
tions which only cumber the ground. 

Further, if that inevitable proportion of 
good men which'exists in every Church—less 
we hope, in our own than in any other—who 
have mistaken their vocation and entered a 
profession for which they have no adequate 
qualification, could be induced to retire upon 
a small pension, or devote themselves to 
some other honest calling, we should, we 
confess, have even greater hope for the 
future success of the Liberal cause than we 
entertain at this present moment. 

The Liverpool Conference of 1882 has 
done much to confirm the prediction of 
Apert REVILLE, whose glowing words we 
will not weaken by any translation, when he 
said, in his response to an invitation to be 
present, “ L’Unitairisme anglais et les 
tendances paralléles du continent ont regu 
la mission de préparer la religion du XXe 
siécle, une religion de progres social, 
d’amour de Dieu et de fraternité humaine, 
qui répondra a la fois 4 nos plus impérieux 
besoins sur la, terre et rouvriva 4 nos ames, 
ayant soif d’infini, les perspectives sublimes 
et fortifiantes de la vie éternelle dans le 
sein de l’Hsprit universel. Voila Ia pro- 
phétie qu’au nom de histoire religieuse je 
me crois au droit d’ensurer comme la con- 
séquence de tout ce que nous savons et 
voyons.” 


PATRIOTISM. 
MAN’s affections cluster round the place of 
his birth ; his own land is dear to hin, just 
because it is his own, There is a magic 
power in the name of it, which sums up all 
the most endeared, the most sacred influ- 
ences of his life. The memories of the past, 
the joys of the present, the hopes of the 
future, are bound up in the idea of his father- 
land. It is there his eyes first opened to the 
light of heaven, there he has had to fight the 
battle of life, or if removed by circumstance 
from its sacred soil, it is there he longs to 
spend the calm evening hours of his career, 
and there he hopes to slumber in peace by 
the side of his fathers. The suns of that 
stretch of earth he calls his country may 
not be of the brightest, its air may not be of 
the balmiest, nor its flowers of the richest 
hues; yet it is sacred to him, and towardsithe 
turns his eyes from whatever land he may be 
in as an exile or a wanderer, as DANIEL 
turned his face towards Jerusalem when he 
prayed, and as some of our Orthodox breth- 
ren turn theirs to the East at the repetition 
of the different creeds. This land of his 
birth, hopes, affections and aspirations is a 
consecrated land, and its people seem to him 
a favoured people, even as ISRAEL thought 
itself the favoured and the beloved of the 
Lord in ancient days, Not that he now 
forms any superstitious conceptions as to a 
special divine guardianship in this land of 
his fathers ; the day is past for such a belief, 
universal ideas have gained too firm a hold i 
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upon the human mind. But he quietly as- 
sumes that his country is better than any 
other, that its manners and customs are 
more moral, its laws more just, its institu- 
tions more perfect, and the life 1b has to 
offer the most desirable the world can give. 
He does not stop to compare the political, 
social, artistic or religious progress of his own 
land with that to be found elsewhere. It 
is enough for him that France, Italy, or 
England form his home. They have one or 
other of them given him birth, and for the 
sacred soil of this land of his birth he lives, 
and strange to say, though not an inch of it 
may be his, for this land he is ready to die, 
as LEONIDAS and his brave band did at 
Thermopylae in the iron days of Spartan life 
and valour. 

Now it requires but a moment’s consider- 
ation to see that this spirit of patriotism has 
a double root-life. It first of all strikes down 
into the mere physical surroundings of a 
man’s life, and then it afterwards assumes 
moral characteristics and clusters round the 
social and political institutions which prevail 
in the father-land. It is thus a mere attach- 
ment to place in one of its manifestations ; 
it is a strong and exclusive prejudice in 
favour of Ja patrie in the other. The former 
feeling will always exist as long as the 
human heart is susceptible of sacred asso- 
ciations ; the latter is doomed to pass away, 
let us hope, in the far future of human pro- 
gress, Asa matter of fact, the feelings in 
question are nearly always blended in every 
manifestation of patriotism. Ofall modern 
nations France is perhaps the most patriotic ; 
she is most self-sufficing and furthest re- 
moved from the cosmopolitan spirit, though 
her people are too refined and polite to be 
other than courteous to foreigners. It has 
often been reproachfully said of the French 
that there is no home-feeling among them. 
This is to some extent just, for home-feeling 
is certainly much weaker in the breast of a 
son of France than it is with us. But then 
he lives the larger life of his country more 
than an Englishman does. France is his 
home, and for the dazzling renown of the 
great household to which he belongs he is 
willing to sacrifice himself at Marengo, 
Austerlitz, or Waterloo. His own individual 
existence is but a mote in the sunbeam 
of glory which he longs to see shed upon 
his native land. Hence from no other 
country could the Altruism of CoMTE so 
fittingly have sprung as from France, for 
it is in that land towards which Scotland’s 
ill-fated Queen looked back so longingly and 
so lovingly that men live a more corporate 
life than has probably ever been realised 
since the days when LycurGuUS created his 
celebrated but unnatural patriotic system. 
Still an Englishman loves his native land, 
and is proud of its position among the 
nations. And when he is far away in some 
one of the numerous colonies to which the 
adventurous spirit, if not the genius of the 
mother country has given birth, the thought 
of old England, whether as a source of in- 
spiration or as a terrible heimweh, attests the 
power the home feeling exercises over him. 
And to our seamen and soldiers now ready 
to sacrifice their lives in the East over a 
quarrel in which they as individuals have 
not the remotest interest, there is a magic 
in the name of England, and the thought of 
the land for which they are fighting, that 
will charm away a thousand evils and make 
a bloodstained couch in the desert not only 
endurable but welcome, because it is, as they 
think, associated with their country’s glory. 
Such magic attached in ancient days to the 
name of Rome. It was a name for which 
the soldier would die, in which the civilian 
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rejoiced. Even the great Apostle of the 
Gentiles was proud to call himself a citizen 
of Rome, though he knew nothing of the 
sunny land where the city of the seven hills 
had risen into surpassing grandeur. In other 
words, the patriotism of ancient Rome was 
almost entirely of the worst kind. Hence 
the crnel injustice it wrought among the 
nations. It did not spring from the tender 
pathos which links the life of man to the 
green hills or soft silvery streams of his 
early years; no, it was love born of ad- 
miration forthe strong but cruel hand of a 
great, conquering, though happily civilising 
people. 

Now it cannot be denied’ that patriotic 
feeling is often very beautiful, and that it 
has worked wonders of heroism in the his- 
tory of the nations. And yet, alas! it has 
wrought sad havoc in every age and land. 
It has covered the car of civilisation with 
blood and scotched its wheels with the 
fiercest passions, though a wise Providence 
has even here not seldom brought good out 
of evil. Still it is sad to think of the waste 
in blood and treasure patriotic wars have 
caused in the past, painful to reflect upon the 
enormous waste the standing armies of 
Europe occasion to-day. It was patriotic 
feeling and patriotic ambition which led to 
the great war between France and Germany 
a dozen years ago, and it was ambition of a 
similar kind which prompted Russia to enter 
upon her crusade on behalf of Bulgaria at a 
more recent period. And what is it but a 
similar ambition to add some new element of 
power to the name of England or to extend 
our special political influence over a particular 
stretch of country, which has just carried our 
arms to the East? What are the people of 
England going to gain by the war? What 
does it matter, again, to the peaceful inhabit- 
ants of Alsace and Lorraine whether the 
French or the German flag flies above their 
public buildings ? And yet France and Ger- 
many are keeping up enormous armies to 
hold or win back these provinces of the 
Rhine. It really is of no consequence to the 
people of any nation how large or how 
small a territory is subject to the Govern- 
ment to which they belong. But it concerns 
their rulers, and thus the ambition of the few 
preysuponthe patriotism ofthemany, Ifaman 
can cultivate his plot of ground and manage 
his shop in peace, why should it trouble him 
whether he is a dweller in one of the 
smallest of the Swiss cantons or a citizen of 
the proudest empire the world has ever 
known? If his taxes are but light and his 
life is protected by equitable laws, what dif- 
ference can it make to him whether he lives 
under the sway of GAMBETTA or BISMARCK ? 
What could he lose indeed if the artificial 
barriers of nationality were all knocked down, 
if states and kingdoms with their mutually 
destructive interests and pretensions dis- 
appeared, and there was but one community, 
that of the whole human raceP He might 
lose the heroic ardour which political pa- 
triotism generates ; but how vastly he would 
gain if the fleets and armies of separate 
States could be swept from the face of the 
earth ! 

Happily the extension of steam and tele- 
graphic intercommunication among the vari- 
ous peoples bids fair to invert the Tower of 
Babel or to reverse the process which is said 
to have been the result of its daring erection. 
The old mythical story is not a little curious 
because it substitutes cause for effect and 
traces the dispersion of the nations to their 
incapacity to understand each other instead 
of making the “confusion of tongues” the 
result of their dispersion, But this is beside 
the mark. No reflective man can reasonably 
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doubt that sooner or later mankind will all|for the reasonableness of this belief. It is ready forit. What shall be done for these 
speak one language. The change may re-| absolutely just. With a wise and loving|little ones ? They have never proved their 
quire a dozen centuries or a score to bringit|Gop to direct the conditions of life, it en-}manhood. They are immature and vain. It 
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The chances are indeed that a common type| haps we should say, seeing that a man is} demands from his children, and these have 
of speech will prevail in Europe within a generally unconscious of his earlier existence, | had no time for them. So felt TENNYSON’S 
far shorter period, which would, in an impor-|it enables him to make stepping stones of| “Grandmother,” who “ wept like a child for 
tant sense, make Europe only one nation. | the past, and so torise to higher things, and, | the child that was dead before it was born,” 
Anyhow the spread of a common type ofjin the end, work out his own salvation. | after having “fought for his life.” 
language among the different peoples will] And not his own salvation only. For holi-| « His dear little face was troubled, as if with 
strengthen the cosmopolitan as opposed to| ness and truthfulness and enthusiasm are as anger or pain; 
the patriotic feeling, and at some remote time | salt, preserving and purifying all souls with T looked at the still little body—his trouble 
the evils of separate national existence must | which they are brought intocontact. Hence had all been in vain.” 
cease. As soon as the nations really know/ the conditions of all humanity may be me-| Well, but if his life was still to come, then 
one another they will demand the disbanding | liorated, and not the individual only, but the | there is less room for weeping or regret. 
of the great armies their rulers now keep up | race may gain in wisdom and strength. Once more. The writer of “The Decay 
on the plea of national protection. Then| It would be deemed fanciful to urge as an|of Faith” ina late number of the West. 
the State will disappear in favour of human-| argument that many men (the writer among] minster Review, “ assuming the success of 
ity, the glory of sections of the one great] them) experience sensations as if they were| Mr. Darwin in establishing the evolutionary 
family of mankind will be found in the peace- | aware (in a misty sort of fashion) that what| theory,” asks some questions which he be- 
ful rivalry of science, art, commerce, or in-| they arenow doing has been done by them |lieves to be puzzling. He asks :—“ Where 
dustry, whereasinthe old Greek games the|before under similar circumstances. A|is the line to be drawn at which the mere 
laurel crown of victory willnot be stained with | physiological explanation has been given of | animal verges into man?” The evolutionist, 
blood. Swords may then be beaten into| this, though itis open to argument that the|if he would be logical, must answer, “ No- 
plough-shares and spears into pruning-hooks, | form and substance of the brain are due to| where; there is no demarcating line.” Animal 
when the earth is but one land and the whole| hereditary influences—that is, to previous|and vegetable physiology teach us that 
human race only a single people. Then| existences of others, if not of oneself. The| animal vergesinsensibly into vegetable and 
there could be no wars, and all armed force| Pagans asserted this previous existence, | organic or zoic into inorganic or azoic. The 
would be used merely to repress injustice, as| though perhaps in conscious fable, and So-| distinction between men and monkeys is 
a police force is used in a nation. There}CRATES (surely not in playful mockery) iden-| evident enough, and it seems to have been 
would still be room for a semi-independence } tified himself with a dead hero, Such argu-| proved that no existing monkey was the 
like that.of the separate states ofthe American | ments, however, are only thought of after-| progenitor of man, but a progenitor of man 
Union, but no place for the animosities of| wards by those who are already persuaded | there must have been (according to the Dar- 
conflicting national interests and ambitions. |of the truth of that which they wish to|winian theory), who was neither monkey nor 
The patriotism of the Englishman, the | justify. man, 
Frenchman, or the German would cease, and| But far stronger ground than this can be| The writer of the Westminster Review 
people would love the land of their birth as| taken. The lessons of Geology and the Dar-| article asks again :—“ At what time did man 
they now love their native town or the woods | winian theory of evolution point to the fact|come to have an immortal soul? Why 
and hills which encircle it. They would be | that great results are attained by the working |should man have that privilege any more 
men first and members of a community|of ceaseless small causes, acting through|than other animal forms?” I cannot 
afterwards. enormous spaces of time. If a lily of the|see that the evolutionist who believes in 
field is the product of countless ages, so much | immortality can either answer these ques- 
more will the greatness and goodness of a|tions or, on the other hand, regard them as 
: : perfect man be the product of countless ages. |irrelevant. But to the Buddhist with his 
In our last article we pointed out that the|'To think of a man attaining heaven or hell|notion of metempsychosis they present not 
conception of purgatory, stripped of its ma- by the probation of this little “shadow of a|the slightest difficulty. He would argue 
terialistic accidents, was not unreasonable ;| shade” of life is preposterous, and runs|that animals have souls, and therefore im- 
and that it was admirably adapted to explain | counter to all that Geology and kindred | mortality, as well asmen. He would argue 
many difficulties that are ever pressing for | Sciences teach. The secular theory of metem-|that as men can become better and better 
explanation. Of course, it could only be psychosis allows time for the ‘mills of Gop ” | from existence to existence, so can animals, 
regarded as a hypothesis (perhaps not the | to erind. And the evolutionist need only take one step 
most satisfactory), not being founded on| But again. The common notion of im-|further. The type does not remain, but im- 
data of experience and observation. In the mortality is that the soul once created does | proves tillit grows to some higher type. It 
present article we proceed to discuss another | pot and cannot die. But if it cannot die, | has long been a question whether instinct is 
conception of life after death—the doctrine | can it rightly be said to have been crea-|a blind, immature reason or something 
of metempsychosis, or of the transmigration] eg? That which has no end, can it ever | different from reason. Those who have mixed 
of souls. : have had a beginning ? Setting aside in this|much with animals and sympathised with 
This doctrine has never found favour in| article the idea of man being a breath of Gop | them and loved them, and found them re- 
the J ewish or Christian Churches. It is the finally re-absorbed into the Divine essence, | sponsible to love and kindness, have thought 
belief of Hinduism and Buddhism, and has] jt is not unreasonable to urge that if man in| that instinct was a lesser reason, arguing not 
not spread further. Not many long years|the future is to have an endless individual only from the sense of the apeand the ant, but 
ago it would have been accounted sinful to| existence, so he must have had in the past. | from the higher qualities of courage, sagacity, 
have believed in the transmigration of souls,| A man reaps what he has sown. Does he| generosity, affection, fidelity of the dog, even 
on the same grounds as those urged by the| not also (says the Buddhist) sow what he|toa hard master. If a brutal savage and 
vehement deacon who refused his pastor gas|reaps? The scientific man argues less|a besotted Nero have an immortal soul, shall 
in the chapel, because the word was not poetically. The “Conservation of Matter” |not much more a noble-hearted dog have a 
mentioned in the Bible. _ Even now for a| proves the indestructibility of matter; the|soul? Do his bright beaming eyes, and the 
Christian to say he believed in it would | «Conservation of Force” the indestructibility | quiver passing through the whole body, and 
probably make the hearer look askance on | of force ; so the “Conservation of Life”|the tongue that licksthe hand of the master, 
him, and couple him by association of ideas proves the indestructibility of soul. The|and ail the mute substitutes for speech mean 
with Hanwell or Earlswood. And yet|soul of a babe is not born. It has merely |nothing? If some men mould their lives by 
the conception, as a working hypothesis, is| taken up a new existence, just as it is quite| the instincts of the brute, some brutes rise 
eminently reasonable. A man lives his life| orthodox to believe that when we die our|to the nobler emotions of man; and this is 
and does his deeds, good and evil. Accord-| souls take up a new existence. So Worps-|to be put down, forsooth, to a lively memory 
ing to his deeds he is judged. “ Substitu-| worru believed and taught. So must they |of past benefits and fear for past punish- 
tion,” or “vicarious sacrifice,” is not only | believe who use the expression “The Eternal|ments! Nay, it is reserved to the supreme 
immoral, it is absurd and impossible. Every | Son of Gop.” selfishness of men to hand over this life to 
man must suffer the exact penalty and enjoy| Again. Of all the dreary griefs in this|the devil’s work, and then to attempt to 
the due rewards of hisdoings. It is manifest | world, second as it seems to the writer only |spare a last fragment of it to obtain per- 
he does not get his deserts of good and evil| to one, that of the death of an unborn child| mission from a devil’s hell, to call this 
in this world. After deathhe will enter into | jg surely one of the saddest, It seems a mis- | “religion,” and to prove thereby how much 
a new existence, which will be determined carriage of Gop. <A purpose broken short off, | baser they may be than a dog! 
by his deserts. His renewed soul will be|'The little limbs so perfect ! The brain so care-| No attempt is here made to prove metem- 
the outcome of the life he has lived. fully prepared to do its work! The heart all| psychosis. ‘That would be absurd. It is 
Now itisclear there is very much to be said ready for action! But no work or action|only contended that the doctrine is not un- 
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reasonable, and will explain difficulties that 
require explanation, A plea is made that 
the subject should be examined without pre- 
judice, and the judgment held in suspense, 
unless argument decides against it. To re- 
ject without examination and without reason 
is unscientific. It is trite enough, and there- 
fore the better worth remembering, that 
“there are more things in heaven and earth 
than are dreamt of in our patent 


NEW SCHOOL CONGREGATIONALISM. 
We are glad to see that the Rev. John 
Hunter, of York, whose Liberal utterances we 
commented on a short time since under the title 
“Dissolving Views of Orthodoxy,” is about to 
be succeeded by a theologian of the same 
liberal stamp. ‘The Rev. J. veers who is to 
to be his successor, preached his farewell ser- 
mons recently in Blackfriars Congregational 
Church, Aberdeen. A lengthy report appears in 
the Aberdeen Free Press, and from that we are 
enabled to judge of what sort is Mr. Vickery’s 
Orthodoxy. ‘The testis all the more fair because 
here he sums up what his teaching has been 
during his eleven years’ ministry in Aberdeen. 

First, on the. subject of creeds his view is dis- 
criminating and just. “I fully recognise and 
concede the necessity,” he says, “for an intel- 
lectual expression as systematic and as full as is 
possible to us of our best religious ideas. But 
{ have maintained, and I: maintain to- 
day with increased conviction, that the 
attempt to rule the religious thought of 
to-day by the formularised conceptions of 
past ages is hutful to the best interests 
of theology, and is seriously injurious to 
the moral and spiritual life of Christendom. 
Our creeds can be, at their best, but dis- 
tant approximations towards that infinite 
truth whose partial revealings they strive to 
arrange and express. God is greater than our 
thoughts of Him. His ways are larger than 
our highest wisdom can measure, and it isa 
deep hurt and injury to the religious interests 
and progress of humanity when the religious 
thought of great bodies of men is fettered, and 
their aspirations chained down by the domin- 
ance and the rigour of old theorisings of the 
Divine laws and methods, which are and can be 
no longer true to the fuller knowledge and the 
riper culture and the enlarged experience of 
these later days.” 

With regard to Christ Mr. Vickery says :— 
“TJ have endeavoured to make more vivid to 
you the sense of the supremacy and perfection 
of that gracious life, and to lead you to find in 
him the inspiration of our best life, and the au- 
thority for our largest hopes. I have en- 
deavoured to make my religious teaching to 
centre in the person of Christ. What he was 
and what he is, has ever seemed to me the best 
truth that I could utter, the best theology that 
I could set forth. The conviction has never left 
me, that my office was not merely to preach to 
you a theology, but a theology which should be 
vitally and spiritually Christian.” That is to 
say, he has aimed to imbue his teaching with the 
spirit of the life of Christ: and this, of course, 
is the one thing needful to make any pulpit 
teaching distinctively Christian. 

We gather from Mr. Vickery’s address that 
he is one of the large number among the 
liberal orthodox who have given up the 
doctrine of Endless Punishment, but he has 
not yeb seen his way to accept that of 
Universal Restoration. He distinctly declares 
his inability any longer to preach the 
traditonal view of the pains and penalties of 
the future life. “ But while I have repudiated 
the older dogma, I have refused to replace it 
with a newer one. I have simply kept before 
you the larger hope; but I have never con- 
cealed from myself that it was a hope and not 
an assured conclusion. I have tried to lead 
your thoughts to the Fatherhood of God, to the 
infinite pity of Christ and to the complex con- 
ditions of life out of which in their totality arise 
the sins and sorrows of mortality.” 

On the subject of Human Nature Mr. Vick- 
ery takes the same broad and liberal view. “It 
has also been my desire and aim to emphasise 
the inherent worth and dignity of humanity ; 
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and to insist that only as we study man can we 
gain our largest and fullest knowledge of the 
revelation of God. Consequent upon this view 
of humanity I have refused to accept the 
theories of man’s total depravity as in effect 
libellous and irreligious. I have loved rather to 
think of a soul of goodness in things evil.” 
Equally outspoken is our author on the doctrine 
of the Atonement. He frankly confesses, “I 
have never been satisfied with any formula of 
atonement. I have held that the blood of Jesus, 
which cleanseth us from sin, is but the metaphor 
of the New Testament for that perfect love 
which awakens our penitence and reconciles us 
to fact and law, to dutyand God. That Jesus 
atoneth the world to God I do believe. But the 
theory of substitution, the death of Jesus as a 
satisfaction to a law of justice I have never 
taught because I have never felt its truth, and 
never have been able to harmonise it with the 
Father whom Jesus revealed to men, and whose 
nature is reflected in the moral instincts of his 
children.” Mr. Vickery is quite aware that the 
doctrine which he has been unable to accept an 
older school of divinity emphasised as the car- 
dinal truth and fact of Christian preaching. 
But it has not commended itself to his mind as 
true, and therefore he has not taught it. 

Again, in regard to the doctrine of the 
Trimity Mr. Vickery has been careful not to 
dogmatise. “I have not once attempted,” he 
says, “to explain or assert the metaphysical con- 
ception of the Trinity. I have spoken to you of 
the nature of God as revealed in the Fatherhood, 
in the Divine Son, and in the Holy Spirit. But 
into the mystery of that divine unity I have 
confessed my inability to penetrate, nor do I 
think that theologians can tell us much more of 
what God is than is given to the most im- 
bittered disciple of Jesus, who in humble piety 
and faithful duty has gained a vision of heaven 
and found the secret of a restful contented life. 
It has seemed to me a thing to shrink from, to 
appear wiser than we really are.” This is well 
said, and it contrasts strikingly with the pre- 
tension which assumes to know what cannot be 
known, and pretends to describe the Godhead, 
according to the elaborate description of the 
Athanasian Creed. On these points then— 
Eternal Punishment, Total Human Depravity, 
the Atonement and the Trinity—Mr. Vickery’s 
teaching has been, from an orthodox point of 
view, simply negative, or what many would 
call Unitarian. But if on these high matters 
of doctrine his teaching has been negative or 
silent, he has at the same time striven to ex- 
press his hearty and earnest convictions on the 
great truths of Revelation which he esteems the 
most truly vital. Let us see if the affirmative 
side of his theology has been as Unitarian as 
the negative. 

“T have striven,” he says, “asthe very cardinal 
fact of my religious belief, to make you to feel 
that we have a Father in heaven, that God is 
no pitiless unhumanised force, but one with us 
in essential nature, and who, from the beginning 
of the world has been fighting with us and for us 
in the great conflict with evil. I have striven 
now and again to make clearer to you the pro- 
cesses of Revelation. I have insisted that to 
invest the word with its rightful meaning we 
must extend it beyond the limitations of the 
written word, and that there is a revelation of 
the divine nature which in its degree is no less 
real in the facts of nature and the experiences 
of human life. But I have regarded all three— 
Scripture, Nature. and Human History—notas 
separate forms of revelation, but as separate 
media of revelation. Scripture is not the Word 
of God, as we sometimes loosely term it, but the 
history of the revealing of the Word of God; 
and as the history of a revelation it bears upon 
its surface the traces of its development. And 
that revelation has reached its highest word, its 
culminating point, in Christ. ‘To understand 
Jesus Christ we must understand the Old Tes- 
tament Scriptures. Throughout the whole story 
of these records there is visible and traceable the 
evolution of a divine purpose, the gradual swell- 
ing and expanding of a grand idea. Jesus 
stands in relation to these ancient histories as 
their fullest interpreter, the fulfilment of the 
law and the prophets.” 

Mr. Vickery has also set forth the idea of the 
Church asa society foundea by Christ, governed 
by his spirit and held in practical unity by the 
cohesive power of spiritual sympathies, and 
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whose supreme mission was to be a witness on 
earth to the fact of the divine brotherhood of 
humanity. He has also protested against the 
sectarian tendencies of the day, because they 
have ever seemed to him to inyolve a practical 
denial of this brotherhood. Besides, he has pro- 
tested against the sacerdotal and sacramental 
theories of the Church and against the miserable 
notion that any Church or any system of out- 
ward order can ever exhaust the Divine grace or 
ever monopolise the Christian name. He has 
also striven for a broader recognition and inter- 
pretation of the relations of Christianity to the 
multiform life of society. He has protested 
against evangelical exclusiyeness, rejoices that 
the evangelical party is declining, and that a 
much wider interpretation of the Christian spirit 
and of Christian ideas is becoming diffused and 
accepted. He has striven to enforce the truth 
that the law of Christ is a law of duty not only in 
individual life, but in relation to the larger life of 
society; and that in the sphere of politics 
Christian duty identifies us with every movement 
for the establishment of justice, for the spread 
of freedom, and for the development of the best 
life and aspirations of the people. It has been 
complained that he preached politics and not the 
Gospel. In reply he says, “‘ As I understand the 
Gospel, it is a great practical force to bring 
about the establishment of the kingdom of 
heaven upon earth. is the preacher of the 
Gospel, then, to say nothing as to those forces 
which are working for and against that 
kingdom?” And he sums up his teaching by 
saying, “I have regarded a true scheme of 
religious teaching, however far below my ideal 
I have fallen, as including everything which 
tends to purify the tone of our life, to enlarge 
our knowledge, to refine and to strengthen our 
emotions, to widen our ideas, and, in short, to 
make us more truly human, and therein more 
truly divine.” 

Such is the substance of a sermon by a Con- 
gregational minister on bidding farewell to his 
congregation. There is nothing new in the ideas 
and views here set forth; but the whole is 
deserving of notice as another indication of the 
present movement of liberal thought in the Con- 
gregational body. Still this is not the teaching 
of probably the majority of its ministers. It is 
therefore quite clear that there are two distinct 
schools of thought among the Independents, as 
much as there are two schools among the 
Unitarians, and the probability is that this 
movement of liberal thought will gather strength, 
that the new school will gain upon the old, and 
almost entirely change in time the theology of 
Congregationalism. 


CANON FARRAR ON COMMENTARIES. | 

Who has not groaned under the weight of 
commentaries, whether he be a Biblical scholar 
searching for some grains of fact and reality 
amongst the bushel of chaff, or a plain un- 
lettered layman anxious in his so-called “ popu- 
lar commentary” to solve some of the real 
difficulties which a few words of real sensible 
explanation would so often clearup? The pub- 
lication of the Revised Version has convinced a 
great many people that a good translation super- 
sedes a host of commentaries of the expository 
order, while leaving criticism and exegesis still 
to exercise their high functions. A formidable 
champion has come to the aid of those who have 
suffered so long and generally with so much 
patience. In the current number of the Lx- 
positor Canon Farrar, one of the most learned 
contributors to that admirable storehouse of 
Biblical exposition, has an article under the 
significant title ‘The Clearing of Commen- 
taries,” in which he puts to rout a host of our 
old enemies, and goes far to relieve us from 
one of the despotisms under the weight of 
which we have so long groaned. The Age, 
as the Canon points out, whatever may be its 
other drawbacks and shortcomings, has certainly 
been signalised by marked progress in the science 
of exegesis. A list of conclusions may be 
drawn up which must now be regarded as finally 
established. Without himself pretending to 
furnish an exhaustive list of ascertained results 
the Canon refers as follows toa few general 
points :— 


“We may surely set down among the certainties 
of modern criticism of the Old Testament that the 
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Pentateuch in its present form could not have come 
exclusively from the hands of Moses; that many 
of the achievements and periods of the Judges 
were synchronous, not consecutive ; that in places 
where there is an apparent discrepancy between the 
Books of Kings and Chronicles the latter books, 
written with an obvious purpose, are of later origin 
and inferior authority; that the Book of KEe- 
clesiastes was not written by Solomon; that there 
are few of the Psalms and Prophecies which had 
not a primary as well as an ultimate significance ; 
that there must be grave hesitations about the 
authorship and date of the Book of Daniel; that 
the headings of King James’s translators are in 
multitudes of instances founded upon the most un- 
tenable assumptions ; that the conceptions of 
morality among the Jews show an increasing en- 
lightenment as time goes on; that God revealed 
Himself ‘ fragmentarily ’ as well as ‘ multifariously ’ 
in the ‘times of ignorance’; that the Bible was 
not intended to anticipate, and that it does not in 
any single instance anticpate, the discoveries of 
modern science; that large allowance must be 
made for the characteristic metaphors of an 
Hastern style, and in general for the laws which 
govern Semitic idiom; that every act recorded in 
the earlier stages of Jewish history must be con- 
sidered with immediate reference to the state of 
feeling and the degree of civilisation prevalent in 
those ages, and not be made to square with the 
Christian ideal by the invention of unrecorded 
miracles. Broad as are these principles, and 
commonplace us they will seem to many readers, 
they yet admit of almost numberless applications, 
And if, among positive results, anyone should algo 
set down such facts as that the Book of Revelation 
is one of the earliest instead of being one of the 
latest Books of the New Testament; that the Wild 
Beast from the abyss is a symbol of the Roman 
Emperor and the Roman Empire; that the number 
of the Beast is an enigma which is solved by the 
name Neron Kesar in Hebrew ; that Mark xvi. 9-20, 
John vii, 53—viii. 11 and 1 John vy. 7, formed no 
part of the original apostolic autographs; that St. 
Paul was not in the remotest degree thinking of 
the future Popes of Rome whet he spoke of the 
Man of Sin; that he was not the author of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews; that the genuineness of 
the Second Epistle of St. Peter is highly uncertain ; 
that the general understanding of the New Testa- 
ment would be greatly improved by printing the 
books of which it is composed at least in an ap- 
proximate order; that a very vast number of the 
‘stock’ texts quoted in proof of party dogmas are 
entirely distorted from their original meaning ; that 
our best chance of advancing in the real compre- 
hension of the Scriptures lies in studying the books 
as books, and the Bible as a whole, and not in 
splitting it up into texts to be largely used as 
polemical missiles ;—he, I say, who should enumer- 
ate these points, among many others, as being 
beyond the reach of serious dispute, might have 
books and articles written to denounce him, but 
would be expressing the views which are regarded 
as indisputable by the vast majority of such recent 
critics as have established any claim to serious at- 
tention.” 


Shall we be charged with sectarian vanity if 
we say that every one of these “ascertained 
results” has been stated over and over again 
‘by our Biblical scholars from the days of Ken- 
rick and Wellbeloved, and have long been the 
familiar subjects of academical instruction and 
pulpit exposition? It is simply an unques- 
tioned fact that in criticism as well as in 
theology the world is rapidly coming round, if 
not exactly to us, yet at least to the same con- 
clusions as those which our scholars advocated 
at a time when it required not a little courage 
to advance ‘dangerous novelties” and “ ra- 
tionalistic heresies.” 

As the number of Commentaries, still framed 
upon the old model, is rapidly increasing, Canon 
Farrar proceeds with some suggestions for the 
purpose of helping to clear their pages of un- 
necessary incumbrances; and it is not a little 
instructive to follow him here, because old York 
and Manchester New College students will be 
reminded of the lessons they long ago learned 
from Wellbeloved and Wallace, whose traditions 
of sound and accurate Biblical scholarship are 
so worthily maintained by Professors Carpenter, 
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disquisitions about questions of inferential 
theology. “The object of a commentator 
should be to establish, to elucidate, and within 
reasonable limits to illustrate, the real and the 
primary meaning of the sacred writers so far as 
1t can be ascertained; he ought resolutely to 
eschew the temptation of reading his own 
meaning into the text.” Moral platitudes and 
theological crotchets interfere directly with the 
“ dry light” which is indispensable for attaining 
the intended meaning. 


“ Sermon-writing upon isolated texts, and the 
boundless license of drawing ever-widening infer- 
ences from narrow premisses, have been more fatal 
than any other causes to the right understanding of 
the Holy Scriptures. But ifa man does sincerely 
desire to enter the inmost sanctuary, he must leave 
behind him all his idols, and above all, the shadowy 
idola of the tribe, the cavern, and the market-place 
—those false notions and false phrases and false 
traditions to which so many of us are tempted to 
offer our incense even while we stand before the 
shrine of the Most High. No incense is more ac- 
ceptable to Him than absolute sincerity and un- 
biassed love of truth; and it is to be feared that 
no incense is so rarely offered. 


(2.) Dr. Farrar would further expel all alle- 
gorising of plain passages of Scripture, in ac- 
cordance with a sound principle of exposition on 
which heretical scholars have always acted. 
Take the Book of Judges as an illustration. 
The true function of a commentator of that 
Book is to explain its literal and grammatical 
meaning; often as far as is possible some solu- 
tion of its chronological difficulties; illustrate 
the thoughts and actions of man in the wild 
period of which it affords us a few glimpses; 
and show the bearing of the book and its se- 
parate narratives upon the history and develop- 
ment of the chosen people. Some of our readers 
will remember the admirable skill and true 
historical insight with which all this is done 
by the late Dean Stanley in his charming 
“ History of the Jewish Church,’ and the light 
and human interest thereby given to some of 
the darkest and most confused periods of that 
tangled narrative. Treated in such a spirit the 
early legendary books of the Old Testament are 
full of instruction and rich in examples of heroic 
patriotism. Treated by the ordinary dryas 
dust commentator, they are made the excuse of 
grave perversion of the eternal moral law and 
become the jest and opprobrium of the more shal- 
low class ofunbelievers. Here is a specimen from 
Commentaries of the class quoted in the article 
before us :— 


“ The breaking of Gideon’s pitchers is a flashing 
forth of the Gospel from the broken earthen vessels 
of martyred saints. Abimelech foreshadows the 
Pope. Samson becomes a strange type of Christ 
—‘One who out of the prostrate body of sin, 
Satan, and the grave, gathered for us the honey 
of spiritual sweetness and holy joy; One who was 
meek and lowly as Samson was in his modest 
beginning, but continued meek to the end; One 
who overthrew his thousands and tens of thousands 
by the foolishness of preaching as Samson slew 
the Philistines by a despised instrument, the jawbone 
of an ass; One who awoke at midnight from sleep 
—even from the sleep of death—in the strong city 
of a spiritual Gaza, even in the fortreas of Satan, 
and broke asunder its iron bars and brazen bolts, 
and carried them away on his shoulders towards 
the top of a heavenly Hebron :—’ and s0 on, at 
great length.” 


We must all feel that this “ spiritualis- 
ing” and allegorising method is in reality very 
unspiritual; that it effectually deprives us of 
the real human lessons of the narrative, and is 
a method of tampering with the letter which is 
entirely unwarranted by Scripture itself, and 
often “wrests it to the destruction of the un- 
learned.” 

(3.) Along with such allegorisings Canon 
Farrar would ruthlessly expel all invented 
miracles, and all attempts to put a gloss on 
deeds morally wrong. We need hardly remind 
our readers how much the Old Testament es- 
pecially has suffered from glosses of this kind. 
Not so very long ago it was considered a sign 


Drummond, and J. H. Odgers at the present 
day. 

(1.) From all critical and exegetical commen- 

_ taries Dr. Farrar would at once exclude all that 


of rationalistic heresy to deny that the cha- 
racters of the Patriarchs were immaculate, or 
to pronounce the same moral condemnation on 
the foul deeds of a bloodthirsty age that we pro- 


is of a purely homiletic character, and all long‘ nounce upon similar deeds in classical or modern 
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History. A howl of clerical execration was 
raised against the late Dean Milman a genera- 
tion ago because he called Abraham “an Arab 
Sheikh,” and compared David to a Bedouin 
freebooter. Now, without any great danger 
Canon Farrar is able to say that “the deed of 
Jael, judged by every utterance of the moral law 
from Genesis to Revelation, was a cold-blooded 
murder aggravated by falsehood and treachery.” 
The characters of a legendary Biblical age are 
not, of course, to be judged from our own stand- 
point, and many deeds we now condemn were 
considered justifiable and even heroic in that 
age of barbarism and bloodshed. But as the 


Canon indignantly asks, what are we to think 
of a quite modern commentary in which we read 
as follows P— 


i, The act of Jael was clearly miraculous (!). The 
nail went down and sank into the ground as by a 
Divine impulse and impact, for Sisera has fallen 
down astounded; . . he sunk as it were para- 
lysed and prostrate by the visitation of God, who 
armed and enabled a woman to subdue and destroy 
the enemy of the Lord and of his people.” 

ii, “ Almighty God incited and enabled Jael to do 
that by which she fulfilled what God had purposed 
and foretold should be done.” 

iii. ‘And what is the instrument by which the 
Christian Jael, the Gentile Church, fixes her tent 
into the earth? What is it by which that tent, 
when extended, is firmly fastened to the ground? 
It is the Cross of Christ. - ‘Palo illum inter- 
fecit, id est ligni Crucis acumine’ (Origen).” 

iv. “ There may well be a parallel between Jael and 
the Virgin Mary. Deborah sings the Magnifi- 
cat of Jael.” 

y. ‘And is it irrelevant to remark that Jael is 
called the wife of Heber, but nothing is said of 
Heber himself? Now the tent is called ‘the tent of 
Jael the wife of Heber’! Js this altogether with- 
out a mystery? (!) The tent in which the Lord of 
all took our nature and tabernacled in us (John i. 
14) was the Blessed Virgin; and she was the wife 
of Joseph, and yet Joseph has no part in the work 
by which the world was saved, and our enemy was 
destroyed.” 


In conclusion, Canon Farrar states that his 
main object is to recommend a style of exegesis 
less tedious, less infructuous, less intolerably 
repellant, and, above all, less absolutely second- 
hand, than that which has been too long in 
vogue. It isa real misfortune, he justly adds, 
especially to the young, that the characteristic 
of so many professed commentaries is their in- 
terminable verbosity and their terrible dulness. 
It is a still greater misfortune to the old that 
their progress should be blocked up by accumu- 
lations of the obsolete, and by whole trains of 
reflection and comment not founded upor the 
real meaning of the author, but upon the erro- 
neous fancies thrust into his words by bias and 
tradition. 


‘‘Nothing is more unprofitable than commen- 
taries stuffed with known, haif-known, and un- 
known German names; with masses of traditional, 
unverified, and often misleading references; with 
trite or ponderous moral reflections; with lengthy 
discussions of theological minuti# with many of 
which the sacred writer was absolutely uncon- 
cerned; with illimitable inferences; with reckless 
emendations ; with masses of collateral or barely 
collateral ‘information ;’ with superfluous geo- 
graphy, history, and archzology, nine-tenths of 
which can have little or no bearing on the subject, 
and which would have been quite as new to the 
inspired writers as to the reader; with theories 
elaborately baseless; with the fantastic allegorising 
of simple historic narratives; with attempts to get 
rid of all views which do not accord with our own 
preconceived dogmas; with the rival egotisms of 
divergent exegetes ; with party innuendoes ; with 
impossible lexical and grammatical suggestions ; 
with defences of the morally indefensible; with at- 
tempts to be exhaustive; with long discussions of 
slightly varying opinions ; with efforts to make im- 
possibly nice distinctions in the variation of words, 
tenses, and particles; with the predetermined 
struggles to maintain, at all costs, the patristic or 
the traditional interpretations, If we clear away 
all that may be fairly classed under these heads, 
we shall indeed have made havoc with many pages 
of thick exegetical volumes, but we shall have far 
ampler scope for the discovery of what the sacred 
writers really tell us. And if our commentaries 
sink into more attenuated proportions out of their 
present enormous and unwieldy bulk, they will gain 
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indefinitely in interest, in sincerity, in profitable- 
ness, and above all in adaptation to the one end at 
which they all should aim—namely, the spread of 
the true knowledge of Holy Writ.” 


ET 


THE EDUCATION REPORT FOR 1881.—I. 


Tt was in the first decade of the present cen- 
tury that the British and Foreign School Society 
commenced its labours, having for its motto 
“ Schools for all!” Two years later the Church 
of England, finding that its old time objection to 
the education of the poor was no longer in accord 
with the feeling of the nation, started the 
National Society, but on the narrow and ex- 
clusive basis of “church” supervision. But it 
was not until the year 1332 that the Government 
recognised either of these societies, and then, upon 
the suggestion of Lord Brougham, a vote was 
obtained by the Government granting £10,000 
to each of them. At this modest sum the 
annual grant in aid of education remained until 
the year 1839, when an additional sum of 
£10,000 was, by a majority of two only, and 
after much debate and opposition, voted by the 
House of Commons. Practically, therefore, 

. the recognition of the duty of the State 
in connection with education began here just 
fifty years ago. Between that date and 
the present time much has been done in 
connection with this subject, far more 
than the most sanguine friend of education 
could then have anticipated. There is a large 
difference between the £20,000 voted in 1832 
and the grant of £2,247,507 made by Govern- 
ment last year. It is not, however, the differ- 
ence between these figures which is important 
for consideration, but all that is implied in the 
difference. The first Committee of Council on 
Education was formed in 1839, the grants pre- 
viously having been disbursed by the Treasury. 
Since its formation down to last year, when the 
last of the grants in aid of the erection of elemen- 
tary schoolsin England and Wales was paid, pro- 
vision for 1,233,050 scholars has been made in 
6,335 new or improved schools, towards which 
the State contributed just one and three-quarter 
millions, as against four and three-quarter 
millions raised by voluntary effort. 

One of the most interesting of the papers, 
which are, from time to time, ‘‘ presented to both 
Houses of Parliament by command of Her 
Majesty,” is the annual Report of the Com- 
mittee of Council on Education. That for the 
year 1881, which was presented not long before 
Parliament adjourned, is no less interesting 
than its predecessors, and to its pages we 
now propose to refer. From these we gather 
that the results of the visits and examina- 
tions made by the Inspectors, show an 
improvement upon the returns quoted in the 
last report. Of the total number on the 
school registers rather more than three fourths 
were present on the day of the visit 
made by the Inspectors to the respective schools, 
while rather less than that number had been, 
on an average, in daily attendance throughout 
the year. Out of those present (3,372,990) 
nine-elevenths were qualified for examination, 
and of these 2,615,911 were actually examined. 
Not quite half passed the prescribed test with- 
out failure in any one of the three subjects. It 
may here be parenthetically stated, that the 
proportion of passes in voluntary and board 
schools is in favour of the latter in each sub- 
ject. The report also shows that there has been 
an increase in the accommodation, the scholars 
on the register, the average attendance, and the 
number of children individually examined. ‘This 
improvement is not wholly due to the action of 
the Education Department, as support continues 
to be derived from voluntary contributions, and 
there has also been an advance in contributions 
from the rates, and a rise in school-pence. As 
somewhat of a set-off against these encouraging 
facts, it is noted that the number of scholars 
in night schools has of late years been gradually 
diminishing. This is not to be wondered at, 
and is, indeed, only the natural result of the 
extension of day-school instruction. At the 
same time there are many children whose cir- 
cumstances compel them to leave school at a 
very early age, at any rate as soon as they 
legally are in a position to do so, and the Com- 
mittee express a hope that these children will 
avail themselyes of the advantages which, under 
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the new code, can now be obtained in these 
schools, where the instruction will no longer be 
confined to reading, writing, and arithmetic. 

It appears from a comparison made between 
the years 1869 and 1881 that the school accom- 
modation in the former year was only sufficient 
for 8°34 per cent. of the population, while in 1881 
it met the requirements of 16°85 per cent. This 
increased accommodation has been largely met 
by voluntary effort, and the report before us 
bears testimony to the “ bond fide character of 
the great efforts which have been made under 
the voluntary system to meet educational 
deficiencies, and of the strong hold which that 
system has had upon the country,” seeing that 
out of 7,237 schools established with Govern- 
ment aid during the last fifty years not more 
than 153 have ceased to exist; while only 558 
Church, Wesleyan,and Undenominational schools 
have been trarsferred to the management of 
school boards. Having regard to the estimated 
population of this country, it is assumed that, 
in the year 1881, there were just over six mil- 
lions of children of school age; from this figure 
has to be deducted one-seventh, “as being the 
children of a class above that commonly found 
in public elementary schools,” leaving just 
5} millions for whom elementary education 
falls to be provided. Assuming that each 
child goes to school for only seven out of the ten 
years of its proper school life, there ought to be 
3,687,662 children under daily instruction in the 
public schools. As the average attendance was 
only 2,863,535, an increase, by the way, of more 
than double upon the numbers in 1870, there is 
wanted a further increase of about 800,000 to 
make up the proper number in attendance. Vor 
these, taking the whole kingdom into considera- 
tion, there is enough school accommodation, but 
of course there are some districts where the 
demand is mm excess of the supply, and this will 
have to be met. There still seems to be a need 
of more separate accommodation for infants, as 
the report states that out of 821,667 in average 
attendance nearly three-eights were being taught 
in mixed schools. 

While all that has been said points on the 
whole to an improved state of things, it is not 
quite so satisfactory to learn that out of the 
whole number of scholars examined (1,995,698), 
as many as 1,011,208 being over ten years of 
age ought to have been presented in Standards 
LV. to VI., and yet only 527,436 were presented ; 
while 47:84 per cent. were presented in stan- 
dards suited for children of seven, eight, and 
nine years of age. Still this is an improve- 
ment on the state of affairs in 1863-4, when 
the Revised Code was introduced, as many as 
86 per cent. of children over ten being then 
examined in too low standards. 

We have already stated that at present 
the accommodation is rather in excess of the 
average attendance. The report points out, that 
the figures showing this go to prove, that much 
remains to be done in enforcing the by-laws, 
which now extend all over the country. ‘The In- 
spectors, too, report that many of the locai au- 
thorities fail, or are hindered by the indifference 
of magistrates, in carrying out their primary 
duty of securing the early and regular attend- 
ance of the children in their respective districts. 
Upon this subject a circular was issued, in De- 
cember last, to all local authorities, asking for 
information as to the working of the bye-laws 
in their districts, and as to the causes (if any 
existed), which were hindering the efiicient 
working of the laws as to school attendance. 
While it is satisfactory to know that in a raa- 
jority of instances the replies to the former in- 
quiry show “a decided improvement,” it is not 
so pleasant to learn, that “most unsatisfactory 
statements ” have been received as to the latter. 
Extracts are given from the replies of the London 
School Board, the Northwich Union, the Kings- 
ton-on-Hull School Board, and others, all tend- 
ing to prove the indifference or unwillingness on 
the part of the magistrates to convict, and the 
heavy expense caused to the ratepayers by the 
cost of prosecution. The Committee, on “ye- 
viewing the whole question of school attend- 
ance,” believe the time has come (1) for an 
adoption of one uniform set of by-laws for the 
whole of England and Wales; (2) for an amend- 
ment of the Summary Jurisdiction Act, in so 
far, at any rate, as it relates to the administra- 
tion of the Education Acts; and (3) for some 
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Acts so as to secure short periods of enforced at- 
tendance in cases of truancy or parental neglect, 
at a public elementary school ; or, if needs be, at a 
school of detention, with an exaction from the 
parents towards the cost of these proceedings. 
The Committee say :—“We believe that it would 
be for the interest of the children themselves, of 
their parents, and of the country generally, to 
apply kindly, but more firmly, than has hitherto 
been done, the provision made by recent legisla- 
tion for securing to the rising generation the 
benefit of sound practical instruction, the 
opportunity for which is now afforded by 
the existence of an adequate supply of 
efficient schools and of competent teachers. If 
the habit of early and regular school attendance 
were once secured for a few short years, its 
further enforcement, by resort to the penalties 
of the law would cease to be generally necessary.” 
In this expression of belief we heartily concur. 
It is said that there is much hardship in the 
poor being compelled to send their children to 
school, when they are wanted to earn something 
for the support of themselves and those at home. 
Doubtless individual cases of hardship do occur, 
but it is altogether a mistake to argue from 
these against the proper carrying out of the 
provisions, that the country has made on behalf 
of the children of the poor. In their interest, 
above all, it is essential that nothing should be 
done, or omitted, that will prevent them from 
securing “the benefit of sound practical in- 
struction.” 

We reserve to another article the consider- 
ation of some other points that a perusal of the 
report gives rise to. 


AnotHeR Exposure oF Sprrituauism.— The 
Peterborough Express. publishes an account of a 
strange scene which took place on Monday evening 
at a house in that city, where some ladies and 
gentlemen had been invited to witness a display of 
spiritualism, through the medium of a Miss Wood, 
of Newcastle. After an hour and a half of general 
conversation, Miss Wood recited some poetry, which 
she said had been composed by ‘‘Poche,” a little 
Indian girl about thirteen years of age, who was 
represented as the “* controlling influence.” At her 
request the lamp was turned down, and the company 
obliged her with singing several pieces. These 
pieces were several times repeated, all eyes mean- 
while being especially directed to the curtained 
apartment for the appearance of the promised “ un- 
earthly manifestations.” Presently the patience of 
those assembled was rewarded by the sight of a 
small form in white, which emerged from behind the 
curtains, made a slight ‘‘ squeaking” noise, and 
approached a lady in the company, shook hands 
with her, and then retired. Knocks came for more 
singing, and a second time the “ little stranger ” pre- 
sented herself, and the supposed Indian girl 
“ Poche” began to speak. Little ‘‘ Poche” was pre- 
sented with some sweets by the gentleman of the 
house, and good-naturedly proffered a portion to one 
lady in the room, to whom she also made known her 
desire for her to kneel down for a kiss, which was 
accordingly given by the lady. After various mani- 
festations a Mr. Cade made a spring for the “ tiny 
one,” and clasped tightly hold of her, In the con- 
fusion which ensued the lamp went out, but Mr. 
Cade retained a firm hold of the “spirit,” who 
struggled desperately to get free. Onalight being 
obtained Mr. Cade was found holding securely the 
“lady medium,” who had released herself of her 
bandages, divested herself of her upper garment— 
a black dress—and by the aid of a quantity of white 
muslin, on the top of white under garments, and 
with stooping considerably, had presented herself 
as the little Indian girl “ Poche.” The séance broke 
up abruptly. 


Epps’s CocoA.— GRATEFUL AND CoMForTING, ~-“ By a tho 
rough knowledge of the natural laws which govern the 
operations of digestion and nutrition, and bya careful 
application of the fine properties of well-selected cocoa, 
Mr. Epps has provided our breakfast tables with a deli- 
vately-flavoured beverage which may save us many heavy 
doctors’ bills. It is by the judicious use of such articles 
_f diet that a constitution may be gradually built up until 
strong enough to resist every tendency to disease. Hun- 
dreds of subtle maladies are floating around us ready to 
attack wherever there isa weak point. We may escape 
many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well fortified with 
pure blood and a properly pourished frame.”—Civil Ser- 
tice Gazette —Made simply with boiling water or milk 
sold only in Packets labelled—“ Jamas Eprs & Co, 
Fouimopathic Chemists, London.” Also makers of Epps’s 
Cascolate Essence for afternoon use, | 
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Occasional Hotes, 


Mr. Hvustacs Nevitte Rots, in a letter to 
the Times from Naples, writes:— An impor- 
tant painting has been found at Pompeii, and 
was yesterday placed in the Naples Museum 
among the Pompeian frescoes. It represents 
the judgment of Solomon, and is the first pic- 
ture on a sacred subject, the first fragment 
either of Judaism or Christianity that has been 
discovered in the buried cities. The picture is 
5ft. Gin. long, and 19in. in height, and is sur- 
rounded by a black line about one inch in width. 
The scene is laid upon a terrace in front of a 
house adorned with creeping plants, and shaded 
with a white awning. On a dais (represented 
as being about four feet high) sits the king, 
holding the sceptre, and robed in white. On 
each side of him sits a councillor, and behind 
them six soldiers under arms. The king is re- 
presented as leaning over the front of the dais 
towards a woman in a green robe, who kneels 
before him with dishevelled hair and outstretched 
hands. In the centre of the court is a three- 
legged table, like a butcher’s block, upon which 
lies an infant, who is held in a recumbent posi- 
tion, in spite of his struggles, by a woman 
wearing a turban, A soldier in armour, and 
wearing a helmet with a long red plume, holds 
the legs of the infant and is about to cleave it 
in two with his falchion. A group of spectators 
completes the picture, which contains in all nine- 
teen figures. The drawing is poor, but the 
colours are particularly bright, and the preserva- 
tion is excellent. As a work of art it is below 
the average Pompeian standard, but it is full of 
spirit, and drawn with great freedom. The 
bodies of the figures are dwarfed, and their heads 
(out of all proportion) large, which gives colour 
to the assertion that it was intended for a cari- 
cature directed against the Jews and their reli- 
gion. This may be so, but my own impression 
is that the artist was anxious to develop the 
facial expression, and, to do this, exaggerated 
the heads. There is nothing of caricature about 
it in other respects.” 


Mr. Baxter, M.P., speaking at ‘Forfar on 
Monday, at a meeting of the Independent Con- 
gregation, said that an undue reverence for 
creeds of man’s devising and the power of 
Church Courts to override the wishes of congre- 
gations are passing away. The latter now prac- 
tically manage their own affairs, and everywhere 
men are looking more to the words of the 
founder of Christianity and less to dogmas of 
catechisms, which it is hard to find in His 
teaching. The law and testimony as expounded 
by Him encourage no harsh interpretations, but 
proclaim a freedom of thought and action which 
sects have been slow to recognise. Let us hope, 
he added, that the tendency to religious rancour 
which Scotland evinced so long is disappearing 
fast; the laity are tired of shibboleths, and 
liberal-minded clergymen of all communions are 
in many ways showing their dislike to heresy- 
hunting and wordy strife. The Christian 
world begins to appreciate the folly of fighting 
about names and forms and abstruse doctrines 
when real work is to be done, requiring undi- 
vided energy and union. The age of what 
Butler in “ Hudibras ” calls “ old perverse anti- 
pathies ” is over, and no sect can look forward 
to a successful future which does not fully 
realise the significance of the change. Of course 
there must always be agitation and discussion 
more or less warm as long as national endow- 
ments subsist; but when true equality in that 
respect shall have been established, and the 
voluntary principle left to develop itself and 
show its power without let or hindrance, we may 
look forward to a time of peace founded on 
broad views of freedom of conscience, and to a 
great manifestation of that charity which is the 
first of the Christian graces. 


iTse American Freethinkers’ Convention, at 
which 500 delegates were present, has been 
held at Watkin’s Glen, New York. A proposi- 
tion for the establishment of a Free Thought 
eollege has been discussed, and a committee, of 
which Colonel Ingersoll is chairman, appointed 
to consider the best means of carrying out the 
project. On the third day an account was given 
of a town in Missouri called “ Liberal.” “ It is 
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not yet two years old. It was founded upon 
the idea of building up a secular community, 
with secular schools, where men. and women 
would be respected for their moral and personal 
worth, and not for their faith or what they 
believed. There was no preacher there and no 
saloon, no God and no devil, no church, no 
drunkenness or brawling. Every Sunday even- 
ing there was an instruction school. The in- 
habitants already numbered about three hun- 
dred, and families were constantly coming in. 
A ‘liberal’ orphans’ home had been been estab- 
lished, where children are to be instructed in 
such branches of industry as will enable them 
to make a living, where no sectarian or super- 
natural religion is to be taught, and where no 
teacher of such religion at all is given employ- 
ment.’ 


Tuer deaths are announced this week of Sir 
George Grey, the veteran statesman, aged eighty- 
four; John Crawford, one of the last of the 
Trafalgar heroes, aged ninety-five; Henry Ken- 
dall, the Australian poet; and Mr. Alderman 
Gradwell, the Mayor of Barrow; and Lady 
Baxter, widow of Sir David Baxter, who was 


knighted for presenting a park to Dundee, aged 
eighty-one. 


Tue City of London is to be congratulated 
on the appointment of Mr. Benham (formerly 
vicar of Margate) to the vacant living of St. 
Edmund the King, Lombard-street. Mr. Ben- 
ham is one of the six preachers of Canterbury 
Cathedral, but he is better known as an author, 
and especially as the editor of the beautiful 
Memorial Volume on Catherine and Crauford 
Tait, the wife and only son of the archbishop 
whose illness is now exciting universal sym- 
pathy. 


TuE medical officer of the State Board of 
Health of San Francisco, in a recent report of 
the sanitary condition of that city, spcaks in 
the following terms of praise of the hygienic 
habits of the much reviled Chinese :—“ They eat 
to live, and do not live to eat. They are clean 
in their habits, and they drink no whisky. I 
have never seen a drunken Chinaman in my life. 
They consequently obtain a better resisting 
power to the attack of disease. They constantly 
wash themselves, and keep themselves and their 
clothes clean. The death rate is greater among 
the whites than among the Chinese, greater with 
adult white people than with adult Chinamen. 
There have been no epidemics. among them; 
and there has been less small-pox among them 
than among the whites, the ratio of population 
being allowed.” 

Sir Jamus Picton, chairman of the Liverpool 
Free Libraries Committee, was elected at the 
meeting of the Library Association as chairman 
for the ensuing year. Mr. HE. B. Nicholson, 
Bodley’s Librarian, Oxford, moved a resolution 
in favour of the general principle of opening 
public libraries, museums, and art galleries for 
some part, at least, of every Sunday. He de- 
clined to discuss either the religious or social 
question. One great objection to the proposal 
was the hardship inflicted upon the officers of 
such institutions. Let the only association in 
the kingdom entitled to speak on their behalf 
express its opinion. The previous question was 
carried by acclamation. 


In an admirable introduction to an address 
to medical students, the Lancet insists that 
“the conjunction of a sound mind with a sound 
body is an indispensable condition of the suc- 
cessful study and practice of medicine.” While 
urging the importance of care for the physical 
health and development and of the liberal cul- 
tivation of the understanding, the writer does 
not advocate the doctrine that a university 
training is, as a rule, desirable for medical stu: 
dents. He thinks, rather, that the youth who 
takes his degree in Arts before applying himself 
to the technical training required by the medical 
practitioner is likely to have passed the time 
when he can readily acquire the rudiments of 
technical training, or to have acquired “ an 
intellectual starchness ” which makes him 
disdain the necessary drudgery. The writer 
dwells, also, upon the important distinction 
between the acquisition of knowledge and the 
acquisition of wisdom, and remarks that “ how- 


ever large the amount of instruction imparted 
in the medical curriculum may be, the medical 
student and practitioner who shall be worthy of 


their calling must be, in a large measure, self- 
taught.” 


Ir is not often that we have an opportunity 
of getting our cardinal principles fairly stated 
in what is sometimes called the “ secular press.” 
We are really indebted to Punch, whose religion 
is always genial, and free from the slightest sus- 
picion of cant, for the following paragraphs, 
under the heading “ A Serious Muddle”:— 


“A ‘Serious Young Man’ is greatly exercised 
by the subjoined passages in a speech delivered, 
according to the Hampshire Independent, at the 
late Annual Meeting of the Southern Unitarian 
Association, held at Newport, I.W.—Subject, ‘ The 
need of urging the claims of Christianity on the 
people,’ In the course of his remarks, as reported, 


the speaker, questioning the tactics of the Salvation 
Army, said :— 


‘If Christianity was to be really aggressive, it must 
not spend itself in mere excitement, or cramp itself 
within the limits of narrow dogmas. It must be wide 
and open, teaching such doctrines as the fatherhood of 
God, the brotherhood of man, and a strong belief in 
immorality.’ (Stc.) 

“The ‘ Serious Young Man’ had always under- 
stood that the Unitarians, however sadly in error 
as to their peculiar principles, were, in point of 
moral doctrine, at any rate, a respectable body. 
He had ever supposed them altogether the reverse 
of Antinomians ; or, as he has heard an old lady 
say, Antimonials, and never dreamt that not only 
did they profess Antinomianism, or Antimonialism, 
but pushed it to the extent of actually inculeating 
immorality. He had lately had an idea of joining 
the Salvation Army; an inclination which was very 
much strengthened by finding the method of that 
soldiery represented by an Unitarian as opposed to 
a belief in immorality,” 

Of course, the Serious Young Man is dumb- 
founded simply by immortality without aT. (No 
paradise for a Teetotaller.) He fails to perceive 
that misprints will occur in the best edited news- 
papers.” 


THE most imposing of the numerous festivals 
figuring in the Jewish Calendar, that of the 
New Year, commenced at sunset on Wednesday 
evening. The year thus entered upon will be 
the 5,643 of the Jewish era. With the excep- 
tion of the sacrifices, which cannot be offered in 
consequence of the destruction of the temple, 
and a few modifications which have been intro- 
duced through the shifting circumstances of the 
nation, the Jewish ritual for the New Year con- 
tinues to the present day to be essentially the 
same as it was in the days of our Saviour. 


Tue Times has furnished some interesting m- 
formation relative to the subject of oath-taking 
in France. Until recently the French judicial 
oath was very simple. A witness was merely 
required to lift his hand and say, in answer to a 
religious invocation, “ Je le jure ;” and the fore- 
man of a jury in delivering a verdict laid his 
hand upon his heart and said, “On my honour 
and conscience before God and men,” &. Ag 
the result of what is described as a non-juring 
epidemic, the French Government brought in, 
and passed a Bill which substitutes for the old 
oath the simple formula, “On my honour and 
conscience I swear.” Even this, however, is too 
much for our logical friends across the Channel, 
who object to the words “honour” and “con- 
science” as superfluous. “Honour and con- 
science,” they say, “are abstract ideas, the 
meaning of which varies according to the 
character of the individual who uses them. 
How can a notorious rogue, whose testimony 
may be necessary to the ends of justice, talk of 
his honour and conscience? Sometimes a con- 
vict has to appear in the witness-box; will it 
not be a mockery to hear such a one give his 
word of honour?” So, it is added, that “the 
new oath, which was to have respected every- 
body’s scruples, has offended the religious, while 
failing to content those who want an oath which 
shall embody nothing disputable.” It is also 
stated that the Act was passed in entire disre- 
gard of the opinions of the judicial body. 


Tur ninth annual meeting of the Evangelical 
Alliance of Japan was recently held in Tokio, 
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Some Helps for School Life. By the Rev. J. 
Percival, M.A., LL.D. London: Riving- 
tons. 1882. 

Boys are seldom in love with sermons; but 
there is in most boys, even the worst of them, 
an unfeigned respect for true manliness and 
simplicity, and no one who reads Dr. Percival’s 
“Helps for Schocl Life” can doubt the un- 
spoken power which he must. have exercised 
among. them. The word “ unspoken,’ though 
it sounds paradoxical in relation to the volume 
before us, is used advisedly. For it is, indeed, 
likely enough that many of the boys who were 
present at the preaching of these sermons knew 
of them only by the hearing of the ear, and 
hardly that. But the power of the preacher’s 
personality would be felt among them daily. 
From those sins which boys account unpardon- 
able he is singularly free. In healthy and ener- 
getic boyhood there is a natural sense of humour, 
broad, uncompromising and vivid rather than 
delicate, and which is hawklike in its perception 
of moral weakness, unreality, hysterical enthu- 
siasm. A man may be ardent, gentle-hearted, 
God fearing; but if there be in him also a touch 
of religious cant, this, in the judgment of boys, 
is likély to weigh down the losing scale against 
all his virtues. From cant, unreality, hysteri- 
¢al enthusiasm, these sermons are absolutely 
free. It is impossible to read them and not to 
feel that he who wrote them must have exercised 
a deep and lasting influence on the boys by 
whom he was surrounded. 

There are some who speak and write as though 
personal taith, if itis to have any value, must 
fall ready made from heaven upon a child’s 
waiting heart, undimmed by any human me- 
dium; or must at best be the growth of the 
individual soul for itself and by itself, unaided 
and unprofaned by any human fellowship. Dr. 
Percival is untouched by any such unchristian 
héresy. Accepting the revelation which conse- 
Crates the human body as well as the human 
soul, and virtually forbids all separatism as futile 
and even blasphemous, he preaches clearly 
enough the incalculable strength and the pro- 
found responsibility involved in all corporate 
life. Under this title of ‘ Corporate Life,” in 
the first sermon of the series he strikes the key- 
note of them all :— 


‘Next to a pure and blameless life the greatest 
virtue which any among you can exercise, situated 
4s you are in this place, is that which you know by 
this name of public spirit. If you cultivate the 
sense of brotherhood, which lies at the bottom of 
this quality; if you follow its dictates, and de- 
nounce everything that is mean or selfish, or in 
any way base (for these are the things that stand 
opposed to it), then you cannot fail to sow the seeds 
of a good and true life, which will grow by your 
efforts, as time goes on, into a life that can never 
die. Itmay seem, perhaps, as if this were scarcely 
religious teaching; but let me ask you not to be 
misled by any conventional words. The root and 
centre of our religious life lies in these common 
things. For what, if we consider it, is true reli- 
gion? It is the purifying and ennobling portion of 
our daily life and actions. It is to know Christ, 
and to grow like Him; and we have to remember 
that he draws us to Him by the cords of our com- 
mon life, and by every good element in it. 

‘*What is the end for which you come here? 
First of all, no doubt, that you may increase in 
knowledge and cultivate your understanding; you 
come as you would say, to acquire useful learning. 
But this is not all; it is not even the greatest part ; 
your education in this school is intended to make 
your life a ‘nobler, cleaner, fairer thing’ than it 
was before, or could have been without your school- 
ing here. Whatever helps to this great end is the 
working of the Spirit of God; whatever hinders 
that work is the devil’s own doing.” 


And the closing words of the chapter call up a 
vivid realisation of the power that must have 
dwelt with the preacher to inspire those eager 
young lives in whom he recognised such awful 
possibilities; to inspire them, not so much 
through his spoken words as by his unwritten 
deeds. ‘ Heaven and earth,” he says, “may 
pass away, bot the effects of our lives upon 
other immortal souls will remain for ever and 
ever!” 


In the epic of which Sir Galahad jis the hero 
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Tennyson tells us of the maiden who had her- 
self seen the Holy Grail that “She laid her 
mind on him, and he believed in her belief.” 
And the power which was given to the pure- 
hearted nun has been entrusted in yet fuller 
and deeper measure to strong uncloistered 
men. Do we not read of Sir Galahad in the same 
poem that as he looked on his fellow knights 
his comrades grew, ‘“ One with him to believe as 
he believed?” King Arthur himself was the 
symbol and the antetype of that passionate 
force of irradiating conviction and enterprise 
which throughout all ages has led the souls of 
men in knightly enterprise and self-sacrificing 
achievement, a human life burning with the 
divine fire which shall set every other noble 
heart aflame and go forth to conquer the world. 

Such a power dwells with every true teacher 
and leader, whether among boys or men. There 
is many another son of Arnold besides the poet 
who wrote “Rugby Chapel,” who would say 
of him :— 


“ And through thee I believe 
In the noble and great who are gone. 
Ye fill up the gaps in our files, 
Strengthen the wavering line, 
Stablish, continue our march, 
On to the bound of the waste, 
On to the city of God.” 


And Dr. Percival is preaching to masters as 
well as to boys. “No man,” he says, ‘ should 
underrate his own influence. And here es- 
pecially we should all remember how soon in- 
fluence makes its mark, how short indeed is the 
period from seed time to harvest! School 
generations come and go so quickly that a 
stamp is very soon impressed and a spirit soon 
sown. And the thing which has once been 
sown and rooted, who shall eradicate ? ” 

A sense of the stupendous meaning which lies 
hid in the common-place routine of daily life 
seems to be ever vividly present with him. 
“We are weaving,” he says, “ the future out of 
our present life, and let us not deceive ourselves 
by thinking otherwise.” Throughout his preach- 
ing he warns his scholars, not against any vague 
and universal depravity of human_ nature, 
but against the mean and common shortcom- 
ings which they know by name and can recog- 
nise at a glance. Levity, selfishness, moral 
cowardice ; these are not merely enumerated and 
declaimed against; clearly, straightforwardly, in 
language simple enough to be used by boys 
themselves, these things are analysed, described, 
made despicable. And every note the preacher 
touches deepens the assurance that he under- 
stands boys and loves them, and will therefore 
be heard by them. For to what does he appeal P 
To pietism? Tosaintliness? To transcendental 
ambition? To none of these, for not to these 
would the sound, high-bounding life of a healthy 
boyhood respond. He appeals to the one virtue 
which the weakest and the most stupid respect 
in common with the most vigorous and the 
most brilliant; he appeals to manliness. 

The sermon on the “ Putting away of childish 
things” must have gone to the very root of 
many an evil. ‘The fine discrimination between 
what is childish and what is childlike, between 
wholesome merriment and cruel levity, and the 
outspoken accusation of moral cowardice in 
those who may nevertheless be physically brave, 
must have gone straight to the mark. It is 
difficult to separate any part of this chapter 
from the context, for there is no redundant 
word or thought, and yet on the other hand no 
epigrammatic summary of warning or of precept. 

T'o take a few sentences at random :—‘ Many- 
a-one,” he says, “ who fears no risk, and thinks 
little of pain, can be surprised into a falsehood 
or an equivocation at almost any moment. He 
would resent it as a lie if he were called a 
coward, and yet he is guilty of weaknesses far 
more contemptible that any form of physical 
cowardice. 

“ Many a one whose nerves are firm enough in 
the face of danger is weak as a child if exposed 
to mockery or ridicule, is a slave to what the 
world may think of him, and has no courage to 
stand alone. Yet who could be further than 
suchas he from our idea of Christian manliness P” 

An adverse critic would accuse this and others 
among the sermons of tameness. Doubtless 
there is throughout a lack of fire, of passion, it 
might almost be said--of poetry. Itis easy to 
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read them with a steady pulse and untroubled 
eyes. They create neither rhapsodies nor 
visions. But there is the calm, sane force of 
truth in every line. There is the moral strength 
which will claim the respect alike of boys and 
men, as wellas the gentleness which will make 
them great. 

And very fine is the warning against that 
spirit of narrow prejudice which may blind us to 
the very truth we are seeking, that spirit which, 
we are reminded, made it impossible for the 
Jews to recognise the Messiah for whom they 
were yet looking “with an expectation so in- 
tense that it became the centre of all their 
thought; ” and well may we be assured that 
“this is a lesson which we might learn much 
nearer home.” Seay 4 

Nor is it possible to read without a thrill of 
awe the preacher’s recognition of the continuity 
of all spiritual life. ‘The laws above,” he says, 
“are sisters to the laws below.” .. .. “ Atomis 
drawn to atom in the moral world.” 

It has been said that the writer of these ser- 
mons to boys avoids therein anything like 
mysticism, yet it is clear enough that he has 
himself drunk far too deeply of the spirit of 
Christianity to be unaware of its mystic ele- 
ment. It may be true that he speaks little of 
the sacramental union of the church with her 
One Lord and of many other divine mysteries, 
but such sentences as the following strike the 
key note of his silence, and fill us also with 
reverent and silent awe :—‘ Let us catch some- 
thing, some faint reflection of that spirit in 
which men once approached Him of the in- 
communicable name, and whom we out of reve- 
rence have styled Lord.” 

The whole book breathes a true and deep 
liberality,* both political and religious, as 
different as light from darkness from that which 
he himself designates that “spurious young 
man’s liberalism, which is the child of in- 
difference, nay, which is begotten by shallow 
criticism of cynicism as its mother, and nursed 
by luxury and want of faith.” And perhaps 
after all it is the simplest of the teaching which 
is, as the writer intended it to be, of the greatest 
and most lasting value.” “Surely,” he says, 
this talk about being up to the average, this 
aiming at being just what your neighbours are 
and nothing better, sounds very strange when 
we think of it as coming from a disciple of 
Christ. It would seem as if those who use it 
had just reversed these fundamental precepts of 
the New Testament, and had understood St. 
Paul to say:—‘Take care that you be con- 
formed, not transformed; be like the time; do 
not be worse than your neighbours; but, being 
about as good as they, be content; to push for- 
ward is no particular callof yours.” __ 

There isa fine note of scorn here which is just 
as truly Christlike as the deep and tender 
pleading which throbs through so many of the 
other chapters. 

There is in this book—to close with a quo- 
tation from Dr. Arnold which we find there,— 
the ‘moral thoughtfulness, which is at once 
strengthening, and softening, and elevating; 
which makes a man love Christ instead of being 
3 aries and love truth without being cold or 

ard.” 


~~ 


Remarkable Women as Hxamples for Girls. 
By Ann Swaine. London: Sunday School 
Association. 1882. 

We have previously referred to most of these 
sketches of remarkable women as they appeared 
in successive numbers of Teachers’ Notes. In 
their collected form they make a charming little 
book, elegantly printed and bound, and which 
would be a most appropriate prize for both 
Sunday and day-schools, as well as a gift book 
for Christmas and any other season. Miss 
Swaine has made admirable use of her materials, 
and tells the stories of these familiar lives in a 
style of graceful simplicity, which is very win- 
ning to older readers, as it is sure also to be to 
younger ones. We cannot give a better idea of 
the book and its contents than by quoting in 
full the “general summary” with which it 
concludes, which will serve pa fe to show who are 


* A sermon on the Eastern Question, entitled 
“ Christian Enlightenment,” must have startled some 
of his hearers by the simplicity and courage with which 
the preacher denounced the foreign policy of the late 
Government, 
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the “remarkable women” whose character and 
work are so well delineated :— 


‘‘ The women whose lives have been here sketched 
varied greatly, as must have been seen, in ability, 
in tastes, in position in life, and in the direction in 
which their powers were turned, Some had rank 
and wealth; others were in struggling, or even 
humble circumstances. Some devoted themselves 
to works of benevolence; others to science and 
literature. Some occupied prominent places in 
‘society ; others were known only toa few. But all 
were alike in this, namely, that their lives were 
earnest and pure; and therefore they are worthy 
the attention of girls growing up to womanhood, 
girls who do not know what may be in store for 
themselves, what opportunities of usefulness, rer- 
haps of eminence, may be their portion, and who, 
in any case, will be called upon to do their duty in 
some sphere. 

“In all ages there have been good women, but 
these examples are all taken from modern times, 
and some of those described have only recently 
passed away. No doubt they all had their faults 
and failings, but as they are here presented ag ex- 
amples, not as warnings, the blemishes are passed 
over and the excellences only are dwelt upon. A 
few points respeciing them may again be reverted to. 

‘Caroline Herschel and Mary Somerville were 
chiefly celebrated for their scientific attainments, 
the former as a discoverer, the latter as a writer; 
but what should be noted as particularly worthy of 
imitation is the self-forgetfulness with|which Caroline 
Herschel considered her brother’s interests and 
happiness before her own, and the patient industry 
and cheerfulness of spirit which Mrs. Somerville 
displayed to the last. 

‘* Ann Taylor, Harriet Martinean and Charlotte 
Bronté were literary women; they had natural 
talents, but they would never have become what 
they were if they had not been painstaking and per- 
severing in no ordinary degree. Miss Taylor also, 
it must not be forgotten, worked as an engraver, 
and almost led the way in those employments and 
means of livelihood now open to women, but from 
which in her early days they were usually shut out. 

“Two things are very observable about Harriet 
Martineau, The first is, that, as soon as she was 
aware that she must not expect to live in that opu- 
lence in which she had been brought up, she did 
not sit down in despondency, but with decision set 
to work to gain her own living, and with such suc- 
cess that she attained in the course of years to 
moderate affluence, The second is that she em- 
ployed her talents not so much to gain fame as to 
spread information on topics useful to every one, 
but little understood, such as strikes, trades’ unions, 
prices, wages, and other matters of the same kind, 
and that she raised her voice against slavery when 
many dared not do it. 

“ Charlotte Bronte’s time was not wholly taken 
up with study and work for the press, though these 
were her favourite occupations, and she never 
neglected for what she preferred the hard and 
sometimes irksome household duties of the dreary 
parsonage at Haworth. She had, as we have seen, 
great early disadvantages, and, as she grew older, 
trials that would have weighed down weaker spirits. 
With some bright intervals, hers was to a con- 
siderable extent a sorrowful life, certainly one of 
dulness so far as outer things were concerned; but 
she achieved much, and she left works which have 
been, and will continue to be, a pleasure and a 
profit to all who read them, The same may be 
said ina less degree of her sisters Emily and Anne, 
in their yet briefer lives. 

_“The Princess Alice was in a different station 
from any of our other heroines. Her goodness 
was really of a simple, domestic kind, and it only 
shone out conspicuously on account of her high 
rank. It is pleasant to see how considerate she 
was for those around her, how sympathising to the 
suffering, and how determined to look upon her 
great position as affording an additional reason 
why she should labour with all possible zeal for the 
general good. 

“ Unlike her, Nurse Maguire was in humble life, 
a poor Irish servant, and nothing more; but she 
was rich in love and faithfulness, and in all that 
helps to make up a noble character, so that she is 
as much to be esteemed as the highest, and her life 
shows how much can be done by one who has had 
only a slender education and possesses but very 
small means. 

“Mary Carpenter’s life teaches a lesson of the 
value of strict attention to business, for which she 
had no doubt uncommon capacity. She began life 
for herself very young, and soon entered upon 
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a business which was small at first, but under her 
skilful management soon grew large and profitable. 
She gave her whole mind to it, and tried to make 
everything perfect in its way, whether it related to 
the quality of the goods, the arrangements for the 
shop, or the comfort of those employed, continu- 
ing to give her assistance when she was of a great 
age. 

“Catherine Tait was one who could adapt herself 
to any circumstances, and her life on that account 
alone would deserve study, as the power to do this 
is not easily acquired, and yet it may be required 
from anyone, Alikein her girlhood in her father’s 
house, and as wife of a man who became in turn 
head master of a great public school, dean, bishop, 
and lastly Archbishop of Canterbury, she conducted 
herself admirably, and seemed always prepared to 
do the right thing at the right time and in the 
right place. But she especially shines as the 
mother of a family. Upon her children she not 
only bestowed her warmest affections, but was just 
beginning to educate them with peculiar care when 
tke bitterest disappointment fell upon her in the 
early deaths of most of them, a disappointment, 
however, which she bore meekly and snbmissively, 
and which never prevented her from attending to 
what was required from her in other ways. 

“Honora Nagle, Marie Augustine, Amalie von 
Lasaulx and Sister Dora, were alike in devoting 
their lives exclusively to benevolent work. Several 
of the other women to whom attention has been 
drawn did quite as much good, but these four 
thought only of one thing—serving the poor and 
suffering. 

“Honora Nagle must have had great perseverance 
and very much hopefulness to begin anything so 
new, and so ridiculed at the time, as gathering the 
most ignorant girls of an Irish town into schools 
more than a hundred years ago; but her quiet way 
of working on amidst great discouragements and her 
reward at last are instructive to all. The same may 
be said of Marie Augustine and her companions, 
who began by helping one old blind woman, and 
ended by founding institutions which haye now 
hundreds or thousands within their walls, 

“ Sister Dora and Amalie von Lasaulx were nurses 
by profession, both educated ladies, but willing to 
give up home comforts, and the society and 
pleasures they might have enjoyed, for the sake of 
attending to those who sorely needed help and 
sympathy. The former nursed in hospitals in 
England, the latter on the battlefields of Germany. 
Very few are really fitted for such work, and only 
those who are should think of undertaking it; but 
it is possible that a few of those who here read of 
these two good women may have the nerve and the 
ability to do as they did. At any rate they can do 
their best if illness or accident comes within their 
own homes, 

“ The lives of many more women might have been 
recorded, some equal to these, some perhaps 
superior, but these may be regarded as types of a 
large number; and they are sufficient to inspire 
many young girls, whose characters are still un- 
formed, and who have yet much to learn, with the 
desire to mould their lives according toa noble 
plan, to cultivate such talents as they, possess to the 
utmost, and not to pass through the world alto- 
gether in vain, either for themselves or for the 
circle, large or smallas it may be, in which they 


move.” 
_ Oo 


Piterary Hotes. 


Messrs. Hurst anp Brackett vill publish during 
September a new work by the Rev. A, G. L’Estrange, 
entitled “ The Friendships of Mary Russell Mitford, 
as recorded in letters from her Literary Correspon- 
dents,” in two volumes. 

Tue editing of the correspondence of Carlyle and 
Emerson has been entrusted to Professor Norton, 
of Harvard University, United States. The inter- 
change of letters began in 1834, and some specimens 
of Kmerson’s letters appeared a little time ago in 
that journal. Carlyle before his death gave his 
sanction to the appearance of his portion of the 
correspondence. 

Tue Bisworp or Naran having completed one 
volume of his analysis of documents connected with 
the Zulu war has made considerable progress with 
a second volume, which contains much information 
concerning the recent troubles in Zululand. The 
Bishop's work is being set up at his private print- 
ing press at Bishopstowe. 

Messrs. GRIFFITH AND Farran will publish 
shortly a new edition of Bogatsky’s “Golden 
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Treasury for the Children of God,” and “The 
Churchman’s Manual,” compiled from the writings of 
English divines, with graces and devotions for the 
seasons, litanies, and an entirely new selection of 
hymns, 

Mr. G. W. Ruspmn, for many years Clerk of the 
Parliament in Victoria, hasin the press a “ History 
of New Zealand,” which deals with the manners 
and laws of the Maoris. 

M. Anpuonssy L, Pinarr ‘proposes to publish in 
Paris the results of an expedition he has recently 
made through Central America and Mexico. 

Polybiblion states that M. Laroche, of the So- 
ciété de Géographie de Paris, is engaged upon a 
systematic bibliography of all geographical works 
relating to England. 

A Brocrapuy of the late Professor Cairnes, the 
distinguished political economist, is in preparation. 

Messrs. Macminuan anp Co. announce a new 
edition of the works of Emerson, to be published 
uniformly with the “‘ Kingsley Edition” of Charles 
Kingsley’s novels. It will be in six volumes, with 
an introductory essay by Mr. John Morley. 

Tux death is announced at Rome of Signor Paolo 
Giacometti, an Italian dramatist, who is chiefly 
known in England for his historical plays of 
Llizabeth, Queen of England, and Marie Antoinette, 

A typE foundry of the Burmese character is 
about to be established at Rangoon, to meet the 
demand arising from the increased amount of 
printing in the vernacular. 

Accorpiné to the information furnished by recent 
numbers of the Ferhan, the journal of Ispahan, 
civilisation is making considerab!e progress in 
Persia. A large college, which was completed last 
year with Government aid, has now commenced its 
work in earnest amongst the upper classes of 
Persian youths, 

Miss Concorp1a Léryine, late Inspector of Gym- 
nastics to the London School Board, has published, 
with Messrs. Sonnenschein, a little work entitled 
“ Physical Education and its Place in a National 
System of Education,” dedicated by permission to 
the Princess Louise. It advocates the more general 
introduction of gymnastics into the school course. 

Proressor SxEty’s “ Life and Times of Stein” 
is being translated into French, slightly shortened. 
The German translation is nearly printed, and will 
soon be out. 

It is with great pleasare we hear that the Three 
Cousins’ ‘ Short Sermons for Children ” are to be 
translated for publication in Holland. 

As a sequel to the story of “ The Little Pilgrim ” 
appears in this month’s number of Macmillan’s 
Magazine under the title of “The Little Pilgrim 
goes up Higher,” it may interest some people to 
know that the writer is Mrs. Oliphant. 

Tue new volume in the “ English Men of Letters ” 
series is ‘‘ Swift,” by Mr. Leslie Stephen. This 
will be shortly followed by ‘‘ Macaulay,” by Mr. J. 
Cotter Morison; ‘Sterne,’ by Mr. H. D. Traill; 
and ‘“‘ Sheridan,” by Mrs, Oliphant. 

Mussrs. Trusner are the publishers in this 
country of a sketch of the life of Sir Louis Cavag- 
nari, written by a native of India, Kally Prosono Dey. 

A viscovery of the highest interest is reported 
from Holland. Twoold MS. lists have been found, 
each affixing the prices of several masterpieces of 
Dutch painting. The one is a catalogue of a State 
lottery held at the Hague in 1649; the other is an 
inventory of the pictures bought by some unknown 
person about the middle of the eighteenth century, 
with the prices that he paid. For the lottery in 
1649, Teniers’ ‘‘ Alchemist’? was valued at 25 
florins ; a group of peasants by the same painter, 
also 25 florins; ‘‘ A Great Battle,” by Cuyp, at 52 
florins ; five other works by Cuyp, from 45 to 52 
florias; a Jan van Goyen, 25 florins. In the 
middle of the eighteenth century the following 
prices were actually given:—A sea piece by Van 
de Velder, 400 florins; a battle piece by Wouver- 
man, 44 florins; ‘‘ A Lady at her Glass,” by Gabriel 
Metzu (measuring 8in. by 7}in.), 105 florins; a 
group of peasants by Van Ostade, 70 florins; 
‘‘ Peasants at Home,” by Teniers, 70 florins. 

Accorp1Né to the Courrier de V Art, Mr. Ruskin’s 
little Meissonier, which recently sold for £6,000, 
has become the property of Defoer Bey, whose 
house on the Boulevard Haussmann already con- 
tains a very valuable gallery of modern pictures. 


Corour Prusupicr.—The Rey. W. A. T. Smith, 
a coloured clergyman, was refused accommodation 
at an hotel in Providence, U.S.A. He will begin 
an action against the proprietor under the Civil 
Rights Law. 
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Our Contemporaries. 


THE MARRIED “WOMEN’S PROPERTY ACT. 
The’ Spectator writes of Lord Selborne’s Act :— 


To the poor, the immense majority, the new law 
will, we believe, be an unmixed blessing. It only 
repeats in essentials the provisions of the Act of 
1870, but the broad principles laid down will make 
that Act more workable. In decent and quiet 
households the only effect of the Act will be that 
the wife, if she earns wages, will have a more per- 
fect control over their expenditure, and as she is 
sure to spend them on the children that is no evil; 
but in other households a great wrong will be pre- 
vented. In thousands of households, especially in 
London, the decent working woman now maintains 
the children while the husband spends his wages 
on drink, and periodically pillages his wife’s hoard. 
She can now prevent this. It is said that she 
cannot, that the husband will ‘either kiss her or 
kick her” out of the money, and will, in fact, be 
more inclined to violence than heisnow. Those, 
however, who argue thus misunderstand the cha- 
racter of our people. The law to them stands in 
place of all other standards of right and wrong. 
The husband at present is under the conviction 
that his wife’s wages are his own, and that in re- 
fusing to hand them to him, or in stinting his 
drink-money, she is depriving him unjustly of his 
own. Once let him be convinced that the law is 
altered, as he must be convinced, slaw as he has 
been to take in anything so new, and the sense of 
wrong will disappear; and though he may still be 
angry, the anger will be that of a vexed man, rather 
than that of a man plundered, The certainty, too, 
that if the wife leaves him she will take her earn- 
ings with her will have its effect, nothing restrain- 
ing violence like the certainty that it will result in 
a heavy fine. One contemporary, we observe, be- 
lieves that the change will diminish the willingness 
to marry, but there is no proof of that. The woman 
is not deterrel from marrying by fear of losing 
her wages, nor will the husband be by the idea that 
at some future time it may not be quite so easy to 
plunder his wife of silver. At all events, whatever 
the result, justice will have been done, and women 
will, for the future, be treated as beings capable of 
owning property in their own names. 


ARCHBISHOP TAIT. 

The Spectator says that Dr. Tait will be re- 
membered as the most conspicuous occupant of 
Augustine’s throne since Tillotson :— 

The faults of his policy are, first, that it has 
failed ; and next, that it could not do otherwise 
than fail. That it has failed, there can, we take it, 
be no doubt. The Church of England is not more, 
but less, what the Archbishop wishes to see it, than 
it was on the day he was enthroned. There is 
more Ritualism than there was then, and the temper 
of the Ritualist party is far more defiant and far 
more reckless of consequences. The Public Wor- 
ship Regulation Act has become a by-word, and the 
only solid result that can be traced to it is the im- 
prisonment of a clergyman whose only offences are 
that he cannot satisfy himself about the nature of 
Lord Penzance’s jurisdiction, and that he will not 
undertake to discontinue a ceremonial which he and 
his congregation both like. This failure may, no 
doubt, be merely temporary and accidental, but we 
think that it can be shown that it was really pre- 
destined by circumstances. The policy of making 
the Church of England what the average, sensible, 
well-intentioned Englishman would like it to be, is 
open to two fatal objections, It enlists against it- 
self a very dangerous enemy, and it relies on the 
support of a very untrustworthy ally. The sort of 
Church which pleases the ordinary Englishman is 
a Church in which religious enthusiasm is ignored. 
But religious enthusiasm is not extinguished by 
being ignored. It is only stimulated to assert it- 
self more fiercely, The ordinary Englishman dis- 
liked Methodism, and in order to please him the 
Bishops ignored the Methodists. But they were not 
suppressed because they were ignored; on the 
contrary, they went out from the Church of Eng- 
land, and so deprived her of what might have been 
a most valuable instrument for reaching the lower 
strata of the Inglish people, and so popularising 
the Established Church. The ordinary English- 
man now dislikes Ritualism, and the Archbishop 
of Canterbury has sought to ignore the Ritualists, 
But the Ritualists will not be extinguished by being 
ignored any more than the Methodists were. What 
they will become in the future, if they are turned 
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out of the Church of England, we shall not attempt 
to predict; but we are sure that whether they be- 
come Roman Catholics or set up a Church of their 
own their disappearance will not strengthen the 
Established Church. 


THE BISHOP OF COLOMBO AND THE WESLEYAN. 


The Daily News writes :— 


The Bishop of Colombo, if that be still a legal 
designation, has been distinguishing himself as a 
picturesque, if not a polite letter writer. It seems 
that the teacher of an English school in Colombo, 
who is presumably himself a member of the Church 
of England, so far as that body is not geographi- 
cal, has succumbed to the charms of a lady of the 
Wesleyan persuasion, and we further gather the 
awful intelligence that the marriage is about to 
take place in a Wesleyan chapel. This has “ deeply 
grieved” the discreet and learned person who, by 
the grace of God and the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, presides over the Anglican communion in 
the island of Ceylon. In an epistle particularly 
addressed to the-too susceptible teacher, Bishop 
Copleston deplores the want of “loyalty” and 
“ courage,” which would have saved him from a 
‘‘ wretched fall.” Englishmen are sometimes dis- 
posed to think hardly and speak contemptuously of 
Bishops at home, But we have certainly no epis- 
copal absurdity to set against this performance 
of a colonial prelate. - Some excitement has been 
caused in Ceylon, where the ecclesiastical grants 
have been withdrawn, and it was fondly thought 
the Church had been disestablished by the discovery 
that a Bishop’s letters are still exempt from post- 
age. The precious production from which we have 
quoted went free because it bore the rather mis- 
leading words “ On Her Majesty’s Service,” and the 
grotesque signature ‘‘ R. 8. Colombo.” As the 
privilege of franking is not enjoyed by the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, it is odd that it should re- 
main with the Bishop of a semi-established Church 
in a distant colony. At Oxford Mr. Copleston was 
reputed to be a scholar and a man of sense, and it 
is painful to contemplate his ‘ wretched fall.” 


THE MORAVIAN JUBILEE. 


M. de Pressensé, in a letter to the Nonconform- 
ist, gives an interesting account of the third 
jubilee of Moravian Missions at Montmirail, 
near Neuchalet, in the Institute founded by 
Count Zinzendorf :— 

The jubilee was kept also at Hernhut, the cradle 
of the Moravian community, as well as in all their 
other stations in Germany, England, and Holland. 
I was present at the celebration at Montmirail, and 
rejoiced in its manifestation of brotherly love, 
All the Fench-speaking Protestant churches were 
represented, and paid this tribute of sympathy to this 
noble church, which rekindled in the last century 
the flame of religious life and of missionary zeal, 
at a time when barrenness and decline were almost 
universal in the churches. England herself pro- 
fited largely by the great movement, initiated by 
Count Zinzendorf, for there can be no doubt that 
he had a powerful influence upon Wesley, and thus 
contributed to one of the mightiest awakenings 
recorded in the history of the Church. This move- 
ment appears specially worthy of admiration, if 
we remember that it took place in the early part 
of the eighteenth century, when the sap seemed 
to have almost ceased to flow in the great tree of 
the Reformation. In England, just after the 
yietory gained by the Protestants over the retro- 
grade Catholic policy of the Stuarts, the withering 
wind of deism began to blow. In France the 
revocation of the Edict of Nantes was bear- 
ing bitter fruit. Adherents of the Reformed 
faith were wandering in desert places, exiled 
or proscribed, while Catholicism, dishonoured by 
its victory, provoked a terrible reaction of infi- 
delity, which found its most formidable exponent 
in the profane irony of Voltaire. In Germany and 
Holland the doctrines of the Reformation became 
more and more transformed into arid scholasticism, 
which made orthodoxy a whited sepulchre from 
which the living Christ was fled. The Scribes and 
Pharisees of the new synagogue had succeeded in 
glossing over with their formulas the words of 
eternal life and infinite love. It was then that, 
gathering around him the relics of the Churches of 
Bohemia and Moravia, a young nobleman of 
Northern Germany gave a living exhibition of the 
truth of Christianity—the truth which loves and 
worships and saves. It was as though another 
Moses had struck the rock and there flowed forth 
into the desert a stream of living water. It was, 
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indeed, the same living spring which was revealed 
to the woman of Samaria—the fountain which 
Christ opens in the hearts of all who are truly His, 
The most striking features of the religious move- 
ment among the Moravians was the central place 
given to Christ in their theology, worship, and 
religious life. They brought back the Christian 
soul from the cold and foggy region of subtle 
metaphysics, to the highest realities, even to Him 
who said “I am the Truth,’ and who reveals 
and restores to us the love of the Father. 
At the same time, the Morayians gave a power- 
ful impulse to apostolic zeal, and inaugurated 
the missionary movement, which has, since then, 
been taken up by all the Churches. It was just 
because they exalted the everlasting gospel above 
all human preliminaries that they were the initia- 
ors of the Evangelical Alliance. ‘Their aim always 
was to unite, instead of dividing, the Churches, and 
they steadily set their faces against the theological 
controversies then being waged with so much 
bitterness. Lastly, these Christians, who sought 
above all things to foster the simplicity of a living 
faith, did much to aid the revival of Hyangelical 
teaching. Seeing, practically as they did, that 
Christianity is a fact—a historical reality—the 
supreme manifestation of the love of God in the 
person of Jesus Christ, they prepared the minds of 
men to use the Bible, not as a collectiou of verbally 
inspired sybiline oracles, but as the testimony of 
God, a revelation communicated through human 
lips, and human lives, which, as we have it in the 
Bible, is something more than a mere book; it is 
a divine work wrought by the God-man. It is well 
known that Schleiermacher belonged to a Moravian 
family. To this influence he owed all that was true 
and useful in his theology (mixed as it was with 
so much that was misleading), all that he has trans- 
mitted to his followers, who on many points have 
corrected their master. To his Moravian education 
I trace the pre-eminent place which even he assigned 
to the person of Christ in his system of Chris- 
tianity, 


CONGREGATIONALIST MISSIONS. 


The Times, in an article on Mr. Baxter's speech, 
to which we have referred elsewhere, writes :— 


Mr. Baxter congratulated an assemblage of 
Scotch Independents on Monday upon the progress 
of religious liberty in the United Kingdom, A re- 
markable change has passed in this respect over 
the spirit of Christianity. No courage is now re-- 
quired to profess tolerance towards differing creeds 
and doctrines. Rather the praise of singularity has 
to be earned by open adhesion to a rigidity and 
positiveness of belief which was the common mark 
formerly of all but a sectarian minority. Hvery- 
body has caught the fashion of declaiming against 
the dogmas of catechisms. Sometimes a suspicion 
will intrude that all these assertions of philan- 
thropic equality may not be very deeply rooted. 
Exclusiveness and harshness of judgment, where 
there is not mere indifference, have often only 
shifted their quarters. Least of all have dissenters 
been invariably conspicuous, even in recent times, 
for charity to brethren who have fallen away, or to 
the Establishments from which they{parted. Yet, 
on the whole, the present generation of Christians 
may fairly take to itself the credit which Mr. Baxter 
at Forfar awarded it, of beginning to manifest the 
first of the Christian graces by repudiating the 
‘* old perverse antipathies.” Nonconformists, with 
all their defects, are entitled to a principal part of 
the merit of the change, and have gained their full 
proportion of the improvement in Christian temper. 
Although not rarely themselves dogmatists, they 
first set the encouraging example of claiming to 
decide whether particular doctrines could arrogate 
the infallibility of articles of faith. They rebelled 
in the name of freedom of private judgment, and 
they have since learnt to apply their own principle 
with a completeness which would have astonished 
some of theirfounders. Whatever glory belongs to 
Dissent in general for the maintenance of a great 
truth, a large share, Mr. Baxter is undoubtedly cor- 
rect in assuming, belongs to Congregationalism in 
particular. Perhaps there are Christian eclectics 
and latitudinarians who would perfer the even 
pressure of an Gicumenical Church to the minute 
unison exacted in return for the privileges of 
membership in a single chapel. But, as historically 
a stage in the relaxation of the doctrinal strictness 
of Establishments, the separatism of the Indepen- 
dents deserves respect and gratitude from Christians 
who could never accept their rule. It was among 
the earliest protests on behalf of the right and duty 
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of individual Christians to sift the essential from the 
conventional, and to choose their own place in the 
Christian society. 

Congregationalism hag apparently deviated more 
or less in these islands from the absolute liberty its 
yarious sections originally asserted. It has its de- 
claration of faith, order, and discipline, ag the 
Church of England has its Thirty-nine Articles. 
It has its Union, which deliberates in periodical 
conferences, as Presbyterianism holds its Assem- 
blies. A sense of the need of regularity and co- 
‘operation has gradually cemented the several 
chapels into a confederation scarcely less solid 
and compact than other ecclesiastical fraternities 
founded on a common basis of discipline. For 
some purposes, however, its primitive basis gives 
it an advantage still in action which other churches 
do not enjoy. Much of Mr. Baxter’s discourse of 
Monday was concerned with one of those points in 
which Congregationalism has won signal successes. 
Different opinions may be held on the actual 
amount of the advances made by Christian missions, 
No Christian feels any doubt of the civilising 
influence of his religion, or of the obligation to im- 
part its benefits to savages and heathens. Nowhere 
and through no agency have missionaries gained all 
the victories their enthusiasm anticipated. There are 
degrees, however, in failure, and the London Mis- 
sionary Society will be conceded even by its rivals 
not to have failed most. As Mr. Baxter explained 
at Forfar, the Independents have acquired a com- 
manding position in the conduct of the London 
Missionary Society. For the good the society has 
done the Independents ought to be assigned the 
honour. Evidently a denomination in which every 
congregation is considered a distinct church 
has peculiar facilities for distant missionary 
work. The theory in England becomes positive 
practice abroad. Congregationalism is like a 
plant endowed with the faculty of developing 
a root wherever a cutting touches the earth. 
An Independent minister plants his congre- 
gation, large or small, and it becomes forthwith a 
self governing state. From the fellow-feeling of 
his brethren in Great Britain, the representative of 
the London Society, whether his home be in Samoa 
or at Benares, draws supplies and friendly solici- 
tude. In his ministrations he is free to regard 
simply the circumstances of himself and _ his 
followers. Within wide limits he may narrow or 
expand his teaching in accordance with the spiritual 
exigencies of his native flock. Equally unauthorised 
and uncompelled to adapt his system to a foreign 
model, he can naturalise Christianity among 
Hindoos or among South Sea Islanders with a 
freshness and vigour hardly permissible to rival de- 
nominationalists. Independents themselves at the 
head of missions lament, as Mr. Baxter admits, 
the inadequacy of the results. That may partly 
be because they with all their devotion are unable to 
forget their base of operations in English and Scotch 
chapels. If Congregationalism were altogether true 
to the liberty it claims, it might show greater trophies 
than its amiable colonies in the Pacific and its hand- 
fuls of catechumens among the millions of Hindo- 
stan. So long, however, as its conversions are real, 
and its converts testify to the purity of their faith by 
better and nobler lives, it would be ungrateful to 
apportion praise by reference to quantity, The ex- 
cellence of the quality Congregationalism has 
ground for attributing in some measure to the 
power its delegates derive from its constitution of 
treating each his own Church as a mother church, 
bound by its own laws, and owing allegiance only 

. to itself, 
: REVERENCE FOR THE PRESENT. 

The Christian World has the following im- 
portant article on a reactionary preacher, who 
proclaims to a metropolitan congregation that 
“the times are out of joint,” and that we are 
removing all the ancient land marks :— 

For the last two Sundays the Rey. Arthur Mur- 
sell has rendered service as one of the preachers at 
the City Temple, in the absence of the Rev. Dr. Parker. 
The immense congregation which has assembled on 
each occasion testifies to the power which Mr. 
Mursell possesses to charm the popular ear. On 
Sunday evening, although the metropolitan holiday 
time is not yet over, and congregations generally 
muster in scantier numbers than usual, the City 
Temple was densely crowded, the aisles and other 
available spaces, as well as the pews, being closely 
packed with people, Mr. Mursell preached with all 
his customary glow of feeling, play of fancy, and 
sparkling felicity of phrase, and was listened to with 
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ever, compels us to add the expression of our regret 
at the lack of discrimination and at the halting 
logic which marked the discourse. The subject 
chosen was the warning, ‘‘ Remove not the ancient 
landmark, which thy fathers haye set.” After an 
interesting introduction, setting forth some of the 
moral bearings of the precept referred to, Mr, Mur- 
sell took occasion to make a fierce onslaught upon 
“modern thought,” the “progress of the age,” 
and ‘‘ Biblical criticism.” He complained that 
these had removed many ancient landmarks of 
doctrine and of faith, and noticed particularly the 
landmarks of prayer, of the Divine authority of 
the Bible, and of the substitutionary character of 
the death of Christ, and he passionately appealed 
to his hearers to recall the experiences of their 
pious parents and to stand by the doctrines upon 
which they rested their faith, Itis true that Mr. 
Mursell put in a saving clause or two, from which 
it appeared that he would allow Biblical criticism 
so far as to accept the Revised Version, and that 
he was mainly anxious to utter a warning against 
‘“‘coquetry with doubt,” the merely flippant and 
supercilious scepticism which has no connection 
with sound knowledge and serious inquiry. The 
general strain of his remarks, however, was very 
much more sweeping than this limitation, if it had 
been observed, would have allowed, and was cal- 
culated to convey the impression that Biblical 
criticism, scientific investigation, and modern 
thought were the inveterate and sacrilegious foes of 
Christianity, deserving only to be regarded with 
dread or scorn. We do not hesitate to say that 
such an impression appears to us to be the very 
reverse of the truth, and that it ig much to be 
regretted that preachers should ever adopt a tone 
which directly or indirectly tends to produce it. 
Mr, Mursell ridiculed the idea that the world was 
governed by fixed natural laws, and laughed at the 
suggestion that it was as unreasonable to pray for 
fine weather for the harvest as it would be to pray 
for the obliteration of a comet or for the creation 
of an additional star. But he halted without com- 
ing to a statement of the limits which reverence 
and intelligence alike suggest should be observed 
in offering prayers for material benefits, or gifts 
through natural agencies, and he urged his hearers, 
somewhat inconsequently, as we thought, to per- 
severe in prayer for spiritual gifts and consolations. 
He made merry over the criticism which has 
abolished the Pentateuch, has treated the Garden 
of Eden as a myth, and has raised questions as 
to the authorship and authority of certain por- 
tions of the Scriptures; and he was very severe 
upon scientists who declined to accept the stories 
of the miraculous which the Bible contains, We 
can scarcely suppose that Mr. Mursell would 
contend in cool blood for the literal interpretation 
and verbal inspiration of everything contained be- 
tween the first chapter of Genesis and the last 
chapter of Revelation, and yet itis difficult to recon- 
cile the strain of his invective against Biblical 
criticism with any other theory. We cannot but 
ask, however, do we not owe more, in our true un- 
derstanding and estimate of the Bible, to the 
criticism which has dared to examine it as ‘‘ acom- 
mon book,” than to the credulity and superstiticn 
which would regard it as a fetish and insist upon a 
slavish appeal to the letter? Mr. Mursell de- 
nounces the “‘ neology” which treats the doctrine 
of the sacrificial character of the death of Christ as 
‘an immortal doctrine,” inconsistent with true 
ideas of the justice and mercy of God; but has not 
even “neology” taught us that there is a moral 
aspect of the death of Christ which demands much 
fuller recognition than was usually given by those 
who in former days stood by the Calvinistic theo- 
logy? We have no sympathy with the mere spirit 
of iconoclasm, of supercilious contempt for the past, 
or with the mere cant and jargon of a superficial 
infidelity : but we hold that it is a grave error to 
disparage, under the idea of rendering Christianity 
service, the characteristic intellectual movements of 
the age in which we live. These, we believe, are 
not against the truth, but for the truth, There is 
a divine spirit working and moving now as there 
was in the days of our fathers ; and preachers seem 
sometimes to need reminding that there is a re- 
verence due to the present, which they decry with 
so much bitter zest, as well as to the past, which 
they laud so highly. 


Tue first draft of the programme for the 
Decennial Missionary Conference in India has been 
completed. General Sir Henry Ramsay has con- 
sented toact as chairman of the forthcoming Con- 
ference. 
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Correspondence, 
THH EGYPTIAN QUESTION. 


TO THE EDITOR. 


Srr,—Allow me to express a hope that few of 
your readers will endorse, or abstain from 
strongly condemning, the tone of the article last 
week on “ Mr. Blunt and the Egyptian Ques- 
tion.” To accuse Mr. Gladstone and his fellow 
Ministers of going to war for the sake of the 
bondholders, and to crush the national aspira- 
tions of the Egyptian people, is to propagate a 
slander from which the great Liberal, and emi- 
nently conscientious, Minister ought to be secure 
in a newspaper professing enlightened opinions. 
That the class it is most important to protect in 
Egypt, the Fellaheen, numbering about five 
millions, should have a “ national aspiration” 
for the overthrow of the Khedive’s just and 
honest Government by a military conspiracy is 
most improbable, though no doubt their reli- 
gious feelings have been worked upon to wish 
for the defeat of the “ infidel,” and they are too 
ignorant to be on their guard against misrepre- 
sentations of our intentions towards them. The 
real nature of Arabi’s conspiracy is pretty 
clearly shown in the Parliamentary papers, and 
it is remarkable that Mr. Felkin, writing before 
its explosion, said, “ The size of the army is un- 
necessary for legitimate purposes, and a reduc- 
tion of its numbers would be beneficial to the 
country. Instead of being an addition to the 
power of the Khedive, the army isin fact a 
source of weakness, threatening his supremacy 
and making the existence of a settled Government 
precarious, and apparently dependent upon the 
goodwill of irresponsible and unscrupulous men.” 
The successive stages in Arabi’s conduct, as 
shown in the published despatches, exactly corres- 
pond to this prophetic utterance. Such acts as 
forcing the Khedive to consent to the promotion 
of a batch of his fellow conspirators, contrary to 
Egyptian law ; the secret trial and condemnation 
of the officers opposed to his schemes; the 
threats of death—as stated by them—made to 
the heads of religion to compel their support; 
and similar threats to the notables, on account 
of which their yresident endorsed their going 
home to be out of his power—these, and a host 
of other facts to be culled from the correspond- 
ence, show the character of the movement. Mr. 
Baxter’s recent speech deals fairly with the real 
grievance of the upper classes, arising from the 
employment of amonstrous numberof Huropeans 
at high salaries; and at the same time he ex- 
poses the blunders of supposing a military con- 
spiracy and despotism good for the peasantry, 
whose children it drags into thearmy, and whose 
earnings it renders insecure, H.J.8. 

Sept. 11. 
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THE LATE REY. W. A. POPE. 
TO THE EDITOR. 


Smr,—Mr. Preston has properly called atten- 
tion to the course pursued by his minister, Mr. 
Freckelton, in regard to the fund being raised in 
this case. Mr. Preston is quite right in his 
suggestion, that in all congregations “there are 
persons of limited means who are too modest to 
send small contributions direct to the treasurer,” 
but who would-in another way willingly help to 
the extent of their means. Let me mention that 
our secretary made it his business to bring the 
matter directly before our congregation; and al- 
though we are but a small body, the result was 
most satisfactory. ( 

Few events have more shocked our little 
household of faith than the distressing death of 
Mr, Pope, and I am sure it is the wish of all of 
us that the noble efforts being made on behalf 
of his family may be crowned with success. 

Sept. 18. A. W. #H. 


Tur Gosprn Temperance Mission which for 
ten days has been carried on at the Metropolitan 
Tabernacle was closed on Tuesday night with a 
farewell meeting to Mr. R. T. Booth, one of the 
leaders of the Blue Ribbon Army, who had been 
labouring inthe mission. About 6,000 people were 
present, Mr. C. H. Spurgeon presiding. An address 
and various gifts were presented to Mr. Booth and 
his wife, and speeches were made by the former, 
by Mr. Spurgeon, and other gentlemen. 


RUGBY SETTLEMENT, TENNESSEE. 


The Rev. Dr. Wilson, head master of Clifton 
College, in a letter to the Daily News, describes 
a visit he has lately paid to Mr. Hughes’s 
settlement at Rugby, Tennessee. We subjoin 
the principal portions of the letter :— 

“On the new railway from Cincinnati to the 
South, one of the most important of the new 
lines in the States, there is a small station, 
Sedgemoor, at an altitude of abont 1,350 feet 
above the sea. We stopped there on the morn- 
ing of Saturday, August 19, and took places 
in the mail waggon or ‘hack’ for Rugby, dis- 
tance'seven miles. The drive was entirely through 
woodland, of which very few acres are cleared. 
The trees are of moderate size; several kinds of 
oak, chestnut, pine, hickory, &c., forming the 
mass of it, and the brush is very low. ‘The 
natives, or whites, who have migrated thither 
chiefly from Virginia, and have squatted in 
these woods, burn the brush every two or three 
years, so as to clear the ground for pasturage 
for cows. Hence it is possible to walk, nde, 
and even drive almost everywhere through the 
wood. The road is well graded and well 
kept, better than any I have fallen in with in 
passing through Virginia and North Carolina. 
After an hour’s drive Rugby is reached. It 
reminded me more of Bournemouth than of 
any other place: a sandy, wide road, trees 
standing promiscuously about, and frame houses, 
with neat gardens enclosed with palisades, dotted 
here and there among the trees. -We pass the 
Hughes Public Library, a building erected by 
well-wishers to Mr. Hughes in Boston, Cincin- 
nati, New York, and elsewhere, and to which 
American publishers have sent about 5,000 
volumes, and which Chicago offers to make 
‘symmetrical’ by supplying some thou- 
sands more. Rugby is fortunate in having 
the services of an excellent librarian, Dr. 
Bertz, of Tiibingen. The next building that 
catches the eye is the church. It is a two- 
storied building; the lower story is a school, of 
course free, now inspected and partly supported 
by the State, under the charge of Miss Brown, 
a highly-accomplished New England teacher, 
whose father is one of the early settlers. The 
upper story is used for religious services—in 
the morning for the Anglo-American Episcopal- 
ian Church, in the evening fora Congregational 
service. Both services are usually conducted 
by Mr. Blacklock, a layman, formerly an Kng- 
lish schoolmaster, who has established himself 
at Rugby with his seven sons in a large and 
successful farm, and undertakes this Church 
work as a labour of love with characteristic 
energy. When I mention that in the school the 
average attendance is fifty, and that the attend- 
ance at church on Sunday morning was be- 
tween fifty and sixty, and that about twenty or 
twenty-five remained to the Holy Communion, 
it will be evident enough that the settlement is 
not non-existent. 

“The next public buildings are the office of the 
Rugbeian, a well-conducted small weekly paper ; 
the stores, locally known as ‘the Commissary ;’ 
and the hotels. One of them, ‘the Tabard,’ is 
an hotel of some size and pretensions, but we 
preferred the smaller house, known as ‘the 
Brown House,’ where we were well entertained 
and lodged by Mr. Milmow for 5} dollars a 
week. About 2,000 acres have been sold as farm 
land to various colonists, chiefly from Hngland 
and the Northern States, and a considerable 
number of town lots. On some of the town lots 
are exquisite little cottages. One belonging to 
Mrs. Hughes, Mr. Hughes’s mother, a vigorous 
lady of eighty-six, is a perfect gem, though I 
think others quite equal it. Flowers and vege- 
tables and fruit trees grow here excellently, and 
I shall never forget the evenings spent under her 
hospitable verandah, watching the humming- 
birds flit among the flowers, till the sun set, and 
the katy-dids began their chorus, and the fire- 
flies began to dart about, and the stars shone 
out with a brilliancy that I have never seen 
equalled in England. The farms here are 
clearings from the primeval forest. Here 
are growing corn, millet, potatoes, tomatoes, 
cabbages, onions, tobacco, apples, peaches, 
and all sorts of melons. For all these, except 
the first, the soil is very well suited. It will 
never compete with rich low lands in corn. The 
farm houses are log houses, built of course by 
the settlers themselves, and are not bad quarters. 
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The creeks or rivers run in narrow valleys, al- 
most of the nature of canons, about 300 feet 
below the plateau. These are extraordinarily 
picturesque. About a mile from the town is 
the junction of ‘White Oak’ and ‘Clear Fork,’ 
and no river scenery that I know surpasses it. 
Strata richer than the top sandstones crop out 
on the slopes of these canons, and then, when 
no fires have spread downwards to damage the 
trees, and with richer soil, other species of trees 
mix with those of the plateau and attain extra- 
ordinary size and beauty. The hemlock, spruce, 
white pine, yellow pine, and Spanish chestnut 
are magnificent, and among their stems are 
magnolias, kalmias, dogwood, sassafras, and 
rhododendrons of great size. 

“ Such is the first impression of the place. A 
charming and invigorating climate, not too hot 
even in mid-August (for from eleven to twelve 
and from two to four on one of the hottest of the 
days I fell in with the fashions of the place, and 
cut down trees and grubbed roots, under orders 
from Mr. Hughes, with conspicuous want of 
skill), great natural beauty; a place cheerful 
and well-cared for,and a society which happily 
combines refinement with simplicity. 

“But this is cowlewr-de-rose. Now for the 
other side. There is no doubt that the settle- 
ment has been passing through a crisis, and is 
not yet financially secure. At first many of 
the settlers were young Englishmen, totally 
unfit for the work they had to do. They were 
not even ‘Will Wimbles,’ dexterous of hand 
and helpful, but were lazy and inefficient. This 
is the plain truth. These have now nearly all 
left, and carried their inefficiency and their 
grumbling elsewhere. There are still two or 
three loafers, ‘ music-hall gents,’ on a sufficient 
allowance to live without working, and doing 
nothing, or worse. All the rest mean business. 
Some of the original settlers are doing fairly 
well there, others have inoved off chiefly west- 
ward. The fever did carry off some seven or 
eight young Englishmen. It was no doubt 
partly caused by carelessness at the hotel, partly 
by their own indiscretion, but was in no way 
due to the situation. There has been no return 
of fever, and the health of the place is perfect. 

“‘Butis the colony answering? Whether it is 
answering to the shareholders is no business of 
mine. I have no interest, direct or indirect, in 
the settlement, and therefore do not know; but 
it seems to me unlikely that at present they can 
be recouped for their outlay on roads, public 
buildings, and the necessary legal expenses. 
Whether it is answering to the settlers was the 
question which interested me more, because so 


many of our young English public school-boys | 


want to emigrate and farm, and this settlement 
appeared to offer some special advantages. I 
fear that to the present settlers it is not as yet 
answering. ‘The prices asked by the Board—at 
any rate for town lots, and given by the men at 
first—were too high. For future purchasers the 
prices will be reduced, but the original pur- 
chasers have sunk capital which they will 
scarcely see again. Further, the soil is not 
specially rich, and the toil of clearing it and 
farming it is heavy, and labour is very ex- 
pensive, so that there is considerable outlay 
before the farm can begin to be remunerative. 
There is at present no staple product the sale 
of which produces money enough to pay for 
groceries and clothes. A farmer there can 
produce enough corn and vegetables and meat 
to live on, but not as yet enough to send to 
the great towns in sufficient quantities to pay 
for the commodities that he has to buy from 
GHOMOWNS. 19. ag us Su 

“Should young men emigrate, then? They 
must judge for themselves as to buying land. 
But I should doubt whether a young fellow of 
sixteen or eighteen who means to emigrate could 
do better than leave his capital at home locked 
up for two or three years, and go there to 
learn farming. He would see much more 
variety of farming there than elsewhere. He 
would have to pay a premium for his first year 
of perhaps £50, and if he is of the right sort his 
labour would at the end of that period do more 
than keep him. He could support himself any- 
where in the States, and could go round and 
see where to settle. But it is not the slightest 
use to send out there a ‘ne’er-do-weel.’ He 
must be ready to work at whatever turns up; 
and the best farmers, such as Mr. Blacklock, 
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of the right sort. If I was sending anyone out 
I should put him for one or two months at 
home in a carpenter’s shop, and for the same 
time with a blacksmith, where he could learn to 
shoe a horse, and see something of the work of 
waggon mending; and then he would always 
be worth his keep; and to set him to this work 
would find out in the only possible way whether 
the youngster is likely to get on in this sort of 
life. I should then ship him off, and not allow 
him a dollar till he was twenty-one and knew 
how to lay out his money to the best advantage. 
I am sure that there are scores and hundreds of 
young fellows for whom there is a far more pro- 
mising entry into life, far more healthier and 
wholesomer for body and mind, than clerkships 
at home, or hopeless cramming for army exami- 
nations. But a man must make up his mind 
for hard work, and not-sit down and cry when 
told to grub up stumps, as one of the early 
settlers did, and say that it hurt his hands.” 


THE UNIVERSITY OF BERLIN. 
BY R, BENJAMIN ANDREWS. 

On Thursday, August 3, this distinguished in- 
stitution celebrated the seventy-second anniversary 
of its birth. The chief event of the day was the 
oration, which the retiring rector, Professor Ernst 
Curtius, delivered in the “Aula,” crowded to its 
fullest capacity with interested listeners. A main 
aim of the address was to awaken thankful me- 
mories of King Frederick William III, on whose 
gifts and authority the University rose. It was 
hoped that the great benefactor’s more eminent 
son, Emperor William, might be present; but the 
old gentleman, eighty-six the 22nd of next March, 
would not venture, on account of the heat, to return 
to Berlin so early. Some (I know not what) en- 
gagement kept also the Crown Prince away; but 
both were represented by the Under Secretary of 
State, Lucanus, Lieut.-Gen. Von Berken, and 
several other high officials. The faculty of the 
University were, of course, present em masse, ap- 
pearing in full academical costume. Professor 
Curtius has won his fame as a master in Grecian 
history, archeology, and art; but he is no stranger 
in modern history, just as his renowned colleague, 
Droysen, while chiefly learned in modern, is a critic 
and a high authority in Grecian history also. That 
Curtius is well enough acquainted with modern times 
his address fully evinced by its lucid presentation 
of the origin and fortunes of Prussian educa- 
tional institutions. ‘‘In Prussia,” he said, ‘ princes 
have been among the foremost helpers of culture. 
When, toward the end of the Middle Age, the Uni- 
versity, to which, previously, a more or less cosmo- 
politan character had attached, came to represent 
each some particular locality, there fell to individual 
rulers the opportunity to render to education the 
most signal service. Of all the European potentates, 
those of the Hohenzollern House haye been the 
truest to this trust. No others have equalled them 
in eager effort to combine intellectual culture with 
energy and efficiency in affairs. They have known 
how to impart an heroic character even to the 
works of peace. Not only have they, after each 
bloody victory, made it their first care to,bind the 
conquered land to Prussia with strong intellectual 
and moral ties; twice through such acts they have 
wrought the very regeneration of their own land. 
Margrave Albert did that when he founded the 
Albertina —i, ¢., the University of Konigsberg—in 
1544. Frederick II. did the same, making up, by 
enlarging the intellectual life of his people, for the 
temporary limitation of his military power. In 
like manner the founding of our own university 
followed close upon the awful year of Jena (1806), 
when Prussia’s fortunes were in the dust.” 

The speaker went, on to canvass at length the 
difficulties which higher education has had to en- 
counter in the Prussian kingdom, worse, he be- 
ieved, thau in almost any other country. Of these 
vicissitudes, he added, the Berlin University itself 
has had her full share, Among them the speaker 
mentioned this: that, occupying the heart of a 
great city, the din of traffic and the shouts of 
political parties heard on every hand, she has often 
found it hard to replenish her teaching force with 
the ablest men. The chief lights of science keep 
themselves aglow more easily and pleasantly in 
relatively retired localities. Professor Curtius was 
of opinion that the University could never have 
mounted to its present position except by incessant 
royal aid, however he deplored too great dependence 
upon such subsidy. Rulers have their responsibilities 


will not now take anyone unless guaranteed to be | in so vital a matter, he said, and should discharge 
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them ; but they can nowise do everything. It rests, 
after all, mainly with the instructors, the students, 
the alumni to make the University great. 

One of the University’s infelicities referred to by 
Professor Curtius is illustrated by the present in- 
terregnum in philosophical instruction. Professor 
Harnes has been dead now several years. In the 
summer of 1880 Lotze, yielding to a repeated call, 
reluctantly consented to remove hither from Gét- 
tingen ; bué almost before beginning labour in the 
new sphere he followed Hernes to the grave. Nearly 
two years more had elapsed, during which calls to 
‘Von Golz, Sigwart and (I believe) Kuno Fischer 
haying been extended in vain, philosophy proper 
has scarcely been handled in the University. Pay- 
chology and the history of philosophy are in strong 
hands. Zeller is here and a little army of others 
in each of these departments. Young ‘“ Docent” 
Ebbinghaus, with his lectures upon psychology and 
psychophysik already has an enviable fame, Emi- 
nent authorities compare him favourably in this 
last-named field with Wundt, of Leipzig. Still a 
course of philosophical lectures like Lotze’s, like 
Ulrici’s, or even like Wundt’s one seeks here nov 
in vain. Professor Zeller tells me that the lack is 
to be supplied, so far as a single man can effect 
this at the opening of next Semester, by Professor 
Dilthey, of Breslau, who has been offered, and has 
accepted, the position{left vacant, by Lotze’s death. 
Dilthey is forty-eight years of age, and said to be a 
scholar and thinker of first-rate ability. Thus far 
he has published nothing of consequence, except his 
“ Life of Schleiermacher” ; but he has nearly ready 
@ work on some phase of ethical philosophy which 
Zeller has read and regards very able. 

This leads me to remark that Germany is just 
now experiencing a revival of interest, if not in 
ethical conduct, at least in ethical study. Profes- 
sor Gass’s ‘‘ History of Christian Ethics” hails 
from last year ; but already since 1882 began have 
appeared, besides a host of review articles, Schuppe’s 
“Outlines of Hthics and of the Philosophy of Right,” 
Beck's ‘Lectures on Christian Ethics,” Jodl’s 
“History of Mthics in Modern Philosophy ” (Vol. 
I.), Schmidt’s ‘Ethics of the Greeks” (Vol. IL), 
Bestmann’s ‘History of Christian Morality,” 
Ziegler’s ‘“‘ History of Ethics” (I. Division), Lotze’s 
“Practical Philosophy,’’ Winter’s ‘“ Studies toward 
a History of Christian Ethics” (Vol. I.) (on Clement 
of Alexandria), Kirchner’s ‘ Hthics,” Heymans’s 
two articles on ‘The Method of Ethics,” Rolph’s 
“ Attempt at a Rational System of Ethics,” and 
Susemihl’s treatise on Aristotle’s Ethics, not to 
mention any of a dozen other works on teleology, 
optimism, the will, &., all more or less closely 
touching the ethical domain, Leslie Stephen’s 
“Principles of Hthics” and Carran’s ‘“‘ La Morala 
Utilitaire” have also been subjected in Germany to 
extended criticisms. 

Were my letter not already long I should say a 
word about Carl Weizsieker’s revised German trans- 
lation of the New Testament and Weiss’s “ Life of 
Christ”; but I must close. 

Berlin, Germany, August 7, 1882. 


Croypon.—We record with pleasure that Mr. 
Henry Tate, of Streatham, who is giving to the 
friends at Peckham an organ for their new chapel, 
has promised to do the same for the Croydon 
friends. This latter organ is to cost £500. 

Guascow.— On Sunday, {September 10, the Rey. 
A. B. Camm delivered a discourse at St. Vincent- 
street Chapel, previous to leaving the country to 
take charge of the church at Sydney. The dis- 
course was an admirable and very able exposition 
of the doctrine of Evolution in relation to the past 
and future of humanity, 

Icrnanp, whichis just now visited by a famine, 
is of all Lutheran countries the best provided with 
pastoral oversight. For every two hundred of its 
inhabitants there is a pastor, and there are some 
parishes where the number of souls is still smaller 


Hottoway’s Pinus. —For the cure of debility, bile, liver, 
aud stomach complaints this inappreciable medicine is 
so well known in every pari of the world, and the cures 
performed by its use are so wonderful, that it now stands 
pre-eminent above all other remedies,more particularly for 
the cure of bilious and liver complaints, disorders of the 
stomach, dropsy, and debilitated constitutions. A course 
of these digestive Pills painlessly but surely regulates the 
organs of digestion and acts most beneficially on the 
sicretory and excretory organs generally, They expel 
from the secretive organs and the circulation those effete 
and morbific matters which produce inflammation, pain, 
fever, debility, and physical decay—thus annihilating, by 
their purifying properties, the virulence of the most 

ainful and devastating diseases, 
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Che Hiberal Pulpit, 


THE CHURCH IN MODERN SOCIETY. 
BY F, H. HEDGE, D.D, 


The question is a very practical one: Has the 
Church a legitimate place and function in modern 
society? Is it wanted, or is it not, in the social 
economy of to-day? I believe that it is wanted, 
that it constitutes an indispensable element of 
civilisation, much so now as when the first altar was 
reared in the infancy of nations; as much so ag 
when the earliest founders of States called in the 
aid of religion to compact and concentrate social 
life, to give it the cohesion and community of in- 
terest which distinguishes _ States from savage 
tribes. 

Religion is the oldest, widest, closest bond which 
beyond the domestic hearth binds man to man. 
And you cannot to-day strike out the sanctuary and 
its stated worship from the institutions of society 
without weakening the bonds and endangering the 
stability of social life. 

On the other hand, the action of society is 
needed, the Church is needed, not only to feed and 
maintain the religious sentiment, but to call it into 
being. Whatever we know of God and sacred 
things, whatever of religious faith and feeling has 
inspired our purposes, actuated our conduct, and 
helped to keep us in the way we should go, we owe 
directly or indirectly to the Church. Whether it 
has come to us individually, through tradition, 
through oral instruction at home or at school, 
through printed books and the action of our own 
minds fructified thereby, it has come to us through 
the Church. The Church, as the organised spirit 
of God, has been the providential educator, which, 
acting through these instrumentalities, has kept and 
yet keeps religion alive, and makes it a power for 
good in human life. For whatever reason religion 
is needful and profitable for man, for the same 
reason the Church is needful and profitable also. 
That the spirit of God may and does sometimes 
act directly on the soul, without intervention of 
Church or any secondary agent, is a fundamental 
principle of Christian doctrine, never to be sur- 
rendered. very fresh dispensation of religion has 
originated in that way. But practically, for the 
mass of mankind, the Spirit acts through the 
Church ; and every sect that has grounded itself on 
the principle of private inspiration, from Montan- 
ism to Quakerism, has perished utterly, or drags a 
decadent, dying life. Protestantism did not at the 
start assume that ground. It was not a protest 
against the Church as such, but only against cer- 
tain abuses and corruptions. And Protestantism 
itself, unless it can recall its separations and atone 
its schisms, and, renouncing dogmatic wilfulness, 
round itself into one, is doomed to pass away, and 
be reabsorbed in the larger fold of an ecumenical 
Church. 

It is often pleaded in excuse of their neglect, by 
those who absent themselves from the public ser- 
vices of religion, that they are not benefited thereby, 
that the Church gives them nothing which they 
need or cannot get elsewhere. O blindness of in- 
gratitude! The Church has given you pretty much 
all that makes life worth living, all that is com- 
prised in the term civilisation. And the Chureh 
is still the main guarantee of that civilisation, 
For proof of this position I refer you to history, I 
refer you to the quick, instinctive eagerness with 
which Christian immigrants into new and barbarous 
countries hasten to establish a Church, however 
they may have neglected it at home. Abolish the 
Church to-day, and to-morrow barbarism will have 
taken its place, 

That you are {not profited by these Sunday 
exercises in the way of devout feeling I can easily 
understand. I suppose that very few are. There 
is very little to inspire devout feeling in our 
churches, and I fully sympathise with those who 
profess that they are more profited in that kind by 
the contemplation of nature than by anything they 
see or hear in the ‘‘ meeting house.” What more 
provocative of devout feeling than the starry cover- 
let which night hangs over the hushed earth and 
the throbbing deep? What more suggestive of re- 
ligious thought than the vision of sunrise, the daily 
blossom of creation? What a call to worship the 
solemn “ All hail!” of the kingly orb, as he enters 
his pavilion, silent and serene, the material god of 
ancient faith! These, and untrodden mountain- 
peaks with their virgin snows, and ocean solitudes 
stretching from horizon to horizon, bring Deity 
nearer than cushioned pews and stuccoed walls. 
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And the murmur of pines, and the rhythmic beat 
of the surf as it breaks on the shore, are more 
resonant of Spirit than the most select of quartet 
choirs, 

But all this is nothing to the purpose. It is not 
a question of devout excitation that we are con- 
sidering, but of formal recognition, You get no- 
thing, you say, from the Sunday service. The 
question is not what you may get, but what you 
should bring. The altar was before the temple. 
In the infancy of religion, men came to it, not to 
receive, but to offer. They brought their gifts, the 
fruits of the earth or bleeding victims, These are 
of the past, but to offer is still in order. Your 
personal presence is an offering. You may not be 
able to compel your thoughts into gracious medita- 
tion, your heart may not 

‘In tune be found, 
Like David’s harp of solemn sound ;” 


but your voluntary presence, prompted by a sense 
of duty, is no vain oblation; it is a silent confes- 
sion of respect for holy uses, to offer which is a 
contribution to social well-being, to withhold which 
involves a loss to society. 

I can imagine a state when the formal service of 
religion shall be no longer needed, nor any separa- 
tion of sacred seasons and things, nor any sano- 
tuary, because society shall be so penetrated and 
possessed by a divine spirit that all its institutions 
shall be religious, all its business sacred, all its 
action a worship of the highest, a true theocracy, 
the Word made flesh in human life. But such a 
State is still distant, beyond the vision of to-day 
and beyond the calculation of to-morrow. The 
sanctuary is still a necessity, an indispensable agent 
in the life of society. 

I note some of the uses which make it so. 

1. The Church is society’s confession of God, a 
witness of the divine Presence in our midst. We 
place the consecrated building in the streets of our 
cities, in the midst of our business and our homes, 
thereby acknowledging that God is here, not dis- 
tant, unheeding, unpartaking, incommunicable, but 
here among us, perceiving, producing, giving, taking, 
judging, blessing, co-present to all our endeavour 
and all our ways ; God in nature, God in man, in 
the blooming landscape and the all-covering sky, in 
the genial sunbeam and the winter storm; God in 
public and in private, in the secrecy of the heart 
and the course of events; the God of the rich and 
the poor, the happy and the wretched, the good 
and the bad. A witness is the Church that behind 
this visible and changeable, behind these appear- 
ances which come and vanish like the shadow of a 
cloud, there abides the invisible Reality; that we, 
whose daily life and conversation are in the visible, 
have our root in the invisible, and our destiny there 
and thence; that, amid the pressure of affairs, the 
demands of duty, the agitations of care, the solici- 
tations of desire and the search of good, the drift 
of years and the clamour of this loud world, there 
lives and reigns, inscrutable and calm, the constant 
Soul around which these revolve, the impartial Love 
which dispenses to all their portion of good, the 
immutable law which awards to each the fruit of his 
works, 

2, The Church is a social bond. More closely 
than the State, it binds man to man. In the State, 
we associate on the ground of our temporal in- 
terests, The Church connects us by the more in- 
terior and enduring bond of our spiritual wants and 
destination. We meet here on the high plane of a 
common humanity, where the petty distinctions 
which separate elsewhere are done away. We meet 
as simply men and women, in the unity of the Spirit 
and the primal equality of children of God. In 
the light of that idea, the individuality which shows 
so glaring, and plays so dominant a part in the 
humau life, is seen to be an illusion, a necessary 
one, but still an illusion, a trick of the carnal 
understanding. It belongs to the phenomenal, not 
to the real. In appearance, we are many ; in our 
root, we are one. That unity, rightly divined, 
annuls the accidents of birth, outreaches the 
bounded relations of home and country, ignores the 
low necessities of earth and the transient cares of 
mortality. It constitutes a bond which transcends 
conventional ties, and will hold when these are 
riven ; an eternal union of man with man through 
the solidarity of a common nature. Ali this is ex- 
pressed, whether consciously or not, in our coming 
together as fellow-worshippers in consecrated places. 
We come hither from our several homes, because 
no earthly home, however abounding in temporal 
comforts, however blest in its affections, suffices 
for the soul; because it is dimly felt that thereis a 
higher home common to all, without distinction of 
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rank or place, the home of the spirit. We come 
as dwellers in or as seekers of that eternal home. 
These courts, more ample than our private dwell- 
ings, this assembly, more numerous than the earthly 
household, represent that still more spacious dwell- 
ing and temple whose fold no roof can cover and 
no walls define, the many-mansioned house of the 
Father, the unwalled city of God. 

8. The Church is an educator. I will not 
descant in this connection, for time will not per- 
mit, on the function of the Sunday-school, the 
stated appendage of the Church ; its wide capabili- 
ties, if rightly ordered, faithfully administered, and 
invested with the needful authority ; its power by 
indoctrinating and confirming the young in morals 
and religion, to influence the future of society. I 
confine myself to the pulpit, the official expounder 
of the wisdom of life, At its prompting and with 
its aid, we bring our daily life into judgment, we 
ponder our duties, consider our ways, reconsider 
our errors, attack our sins, take counsel of our 
better selves, and aspire to better things. With the 
aid of the pulpit, we reflect in our meditations the 
course of events, the character of the times, and 
learn our obligations in things pertaining to the 
common weal and the safety of the State, In this 
function the pulpit will sometimes come into col- 
lision with the prejudices and passions of men, 
when especially it touches matters in which political 
as wellas moral issues are involved. There are some 
who would interdict the discussion by the pulpit of 
themes like these, who formally demand its absten- 
tion from all topi¢s which have a political bearing. 
As if moral principles were not applicable to civil 
relations, as if here were an outlying territory 
beyond the scope of the moral law! No preacher 
who respects himself will accept this limitation of 
his function, knowing that he is not the minister 
only of a given congregation, but minister of the 
moral law in all its applications, minister of the 
kingdom of God and his righteousness, which he is 
to endeavour, so far as in him lies, to establish in 
the world. In the liberty of the pulpit as of the 
press, all our liberties are bound up. Strike at 
that, and you aim a blow at Freedom itself. The 
pulpit is the conscience of society. Let no one 
attempt by fear or favour to lay a snare in the way 
of the preacher which shall tempt bim—already 
tempted, it may be, by his own softness—to 
prophesy smooth things when rough prophecies are 
needed, to accommodate the law to the fact, to 
trim the gospel to the time. 

Tam far from implying that the preacher’s normal 
attitude is, or should be, one of antagonism, and 
all his preaching censure or complaint. The field 
is wide, and many and various are the lessons 
which come within its scope. Special occasions will 
elicit special lessons, timely words of condemnation, 
of consolation, or congratulation. But the stated 
topics proper to the pulpit may all be comprised 
under the two heads of enlightenment and moral 
incentive. To plant in the mind a fresh idea, a 
far-reaching, life-giving idea, to stimulate the will 
to self-renewal and a better life.—what higher 
service can one render to his fellow-men? And 
this service it is in the power of the preacher, if 
intellectually and morally qualified, to render, 
Let it not be said that the preacher’s influence has 
declined with the loss of that traditional halo with 
which a factitious reverence once invested his 
office,—that, since his position has dropped to the 
ordinary level of civil life, he ceases to speak with 
authority. The authority of office is gone. A 
happy riddance! The authority of wisdom and 
character, seconded by opportunity, remains. The 
real influence of the pulpit as a public educator is 
as great as ever. To preserve it the pulpit must 
respect itself, maintain its own dignity, and never 
for the sake of momentary startling effects descend 
to the trivialities, the vulgarisms, the smartnesses, 
called sensational preaching,—the 


of what is 
rhetoric of the stump. Better a dull preacher than 
a buffoon. Better a church half-filled with reverent 


listeners seeking instruction and edification than a 
prurient multitude intent on displays of histrionic 
art, The audience may be large, but the gain is 
small. Not by such help nor that sort of defenders 
is the Church to be maintained. The Church’s 
worst enemies are not the atheist and the agnostic, 
but preachers who enact the zany, whose utmost 
ambition is to raise a laugh. 

In virtue, then, and by right of the functions I 
have named, as a standing witness and confession 
of faith in the Highest, as a social bond, as a public 
educator, the Church has still a reagon for being, 
and holds a legitimate place in the life of our time. 
However individuals by taste or religious indifference 
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may be alienated from it, it is still for society at 
large a needed institution. 

And the need of the many claims the co-operation 
of the few who fancy that they need no church for 
themselves. In orthodox communions, where cer- 
tain beliefs are deemed essential to salvation, the 
supposed necessity of guarding those beliefs against 
the inroads of heresy supplies a motive for such co- 
operation which is wanting in churches of the liberal 
faith. Some who nominally belong to these our 
churches appear to care little whether church and 
public worship shall continue to be maintained. 
But, let them consider that the alternative here is 
not, this church or none, but, this or another of a 
less desirable type. They would not, I think, be 
content to see the Church of Rome establish itself 
on the ruins of our Congregational inheritance, or 
Calvinistic theories of life and destiny supplant a 
more rational and hopeful theology in the com- 
munity in which they live. The light and freedom 
themselves enjoy they would wish to see perpetuated. 
But the surest way to perpetuate these is to 
countenance with their presence and aid the Church 
of which light and freedom are the fruit. Itis in 
vain to talk of the general enlightenment and intel- 
lectual growth of the age, which are fondly supposed 
to preclude the possibility of any relapse into 
spiritual bondage. I do not see that people are not 
quite as apt to be deluded, as likely to become the 
victims of superstition now as ever. Mormonism 
and Spiritism are as much the special products of 
this age as scientific criticism and free religion. It 
was not in the ninth century, but the nineteenth, 
that the Bishop of Rome was declared an exceptional 
being, beyond the reach of error, the special con- 
fidant of God. The alternative, I repeat, is not, the 
liberal Church or none, but, the liberal Church or 
some exclusive, mind-beclouding, soul-enslaving 
form of faith, The religious sentiment in man is 
immortal; a Church it will have. A live and 
sympathizing Church the religiously disposed will 
have. If the native communion does not afford it, 
conversion to some other communion must, The 
Church of Rome is recruited from the ranks of 
Protestant indifferentists. If you wish, so far as in 
you lies, to secure the community to which you are 
attached from the inroads of an alien faith, then 
stand by the Church of your inheritance, cherish it, 
minister to it, not with pecuniary aid alone, but 
with manifest, personal interest, with every succour 
that can make it flourish and keep it strong, and 
hand it down a goodly heritage to the generations 
following. 


GuioucEsTER.—The congregation worshipping in 
the historically interesting Unitarian Free Church in 
this city—so intimately connected with the origin 
and rise of Dissent in Gloucester—have recently 
carried out a needed work of renovation and repair 
to the interior of the building. The restoration has 
been well done, and the edifice now presents a 
pleasing and cheerful appearance. The cost of the 
work amounted to about £200, of which all but 
about £50 was collected or promised some time ago, 
To clear off the remaining £50 a sale of work was 
arranged, and was held last week in Mr. W. C. 
Evans’s saleroom. The room was lined all round 
with stalls, which displayed a profusion of the 
usual kind of articles sold at bazaars. Some of 
the articles were of special merit, among them 
being a handsome banner screen with figures 
worked on it, sent by Mrs. Laycock, of Sheffield, 
some water-colour drawings, paintings on terra 
cotta, and other articles sent by Mrs. W. EH. Price, 
and a handsome card table given by Mrs. Ashbee. 
One of the stalls, called the Sunday Scholars’ Stall, 
contained articles contributed by young children 
only. Mr. W. C. Evans lent a number of water- 
colour paintings, pier glasses, &c., for the decora- 
tion of the room, and sold others on commission 
for the benefit of the bazaar. Mr. Evans also es- 
tablished a ‘‘ commission stall,” on which were 
displayed some handsome articles—bronze sta- 
tuettes, clocks, &c.—for sale. The principal fea- 
ture of this stall was a valuable musical box with 
gongs, which played a variety of tunes. This was 
sold for between £7 and £8. A number of plants 
and cut flowers were presented by Mrs. W. E. 
Price, Mrs. T. Robinson, Mr. Joyner, and other 
friends, and added much to the attractive appear- 
ance of the room. The Rey. G. Knight, pastor of 
the church, exerted himself in every way to promote 
the success of the undertaking, and one pleasing 
feature of the bazaar was a present of about £40 
worth of articles sent from Mr. Knight’s former 
congregation at Sheffield, Mrs, Brooke Hunt and 
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Major and Mrs. W. E. Price assisted ‘the bazaar 
both by their presence and contributions. The 
following ladies presided at the stalls:—No. 1: 
Miss Millard, Mrs, Bond, and Mrs, C, W. Wash- 
bourn; No. 2: Mrs, Evans, Mrs. Gosden, and Miss 
Ashbee; No. 3: Mrs. Ashbee and Mrs. Knight ; 
No. 4: Mrs. Oakey and Miss Moreton; refresh- 
ment stall: Mrs. W. H. Knight, Mrs. Burge, and 
Miss Isabel Ashbee ; Scholars’ stall: Miss Farrell 
and Miss 8. Burge. ll the articles on the refresh- 
ment stall were given. The bazaar was opened on 
Wednesday, the 6th inst., by Miss Phillips, of Pen- 
moyle, Chepstow, and it continued open till Thurs- 
day evening. The proceeds on the first day were 
about £53, and on the second day about £30, mak- 

ing between £80 and £90 in all, so that the results 

of the enterprise may be considered very successful. 

The present chapel in Barton-street is the original 

building erected nearly two hundred years ago—(in 

the year 1699)—for the use of the celebrated James 

Forbes, one of the pioneers of Nonconformity in 

Gloucester. Forbes was at first a Cathedral 

preacher, but was ejected from that office in conse- 

quence of the passing of the Act of Uniformity, 

After his ejectment he laboured privately for some 

time, but, all attempts to conform him entirely fail- 

ing, he was subjected to harassing persecutions, 

and to several imprisonments. On one occasion 

he was committed to Chepstow Castle, where he 

was confined for a long time in a “strait and dark 

room,” At length he was excommunicated, and a 
writ de capiendo was issued against him, He re- 

tired to Enfield at the time of the Duke of Mon- 

mouth’s rebellion, but was afterwards recalled, and 
allowed to labour among his own people. He died 
in 1712, having been connected with the congrega- 
tion fifty-eight years. His remains were interred 
in a vault in the chapel at the foot of the pulpit, 
and a black slab was placed over them, which was 
afterwards concealed by the platform on which the 

communion table stands. A short time ago the 
stone was examined, and was found to have been so 
much damaged by age that it was determined to 
copy the inscription on a brass and cover the slab 
with the plate. This, we are informed, has now been 
done. From the Barton-street chapel came the 
congregation which built the present Congregational 
Chapel in Southgate-street. Thus the unpreten- 
tious-looking building in Barton-street cannot but 
be interesting to any Gloucester Nonconformist, to 
whatever denomination he may belong, when its 
past history and associations are remembered. 


Rincwoop.—The harvest thanksgiving was cele- 
brated here on Sunday last, the 10th inst. The 
chapel was tastefully decorated by the ladies of 
the congregation with festoons of wheat, barley, 
and oats ; the Communion Table with the “ kindly 
fruits of the earth,” and beautifully ornamented 
with flowers. Almost every production of the 
season was represented, from the climbing luscious 
grape to the lowly mushroom, Above the pulpit, 
in illuminated letters, were the words ‘The Lord 
of the harvest be praised,” and on the window sills 
on either side, in similar letters, ‘‘ The earth is full 
of thy riches.” Harvest hymns were sung by the 
children, and appropriate discourses delivered by 
the minister, the Rey. J. W. Smith, that in the 
morning being an address principally to the 
children, and that in the evening founded on John 
iv.j 35-36, treating of the continuous moral and 
spiritual harvest ever going on in the great field of 
human life, A good congregation listened to this 
earnest and impressive discourse, 

Marron.—The annual meeting of the trustees of 
the late Miss Popple, of Welton, near Hull, was 
held on Tuesday at Malton. The trustees are the 
Revs. Dr. Vance Smith, C. Hargrove, M.A. (Leeds), 
J. M. Dixon (Hull), F. Sidney Morris (York), Mr. 
W. Hands (Scarborough), and -Mr, Alfred Frost 
(Hull). The trust consists of a sum of money left 
by the late Miss Popple to be used in aid of 
the Unitarian churches, Grants were made to 
various churches, including Malton. The trustees 
then dined together at the Talbot Hotel, and in the 
evening a public meeting was held at the Malton 
Unitarian Chapel, when there was a good attendance 
The choir sang several hymns and part songs during 
the evening. The chair was occupied by the Rey. 
J. M. Dixon, who congratulated the congregation on 
the improvement in the chapel, compared with what 
he saw there several years ago, Mr. M. Dobson, on 
behalf of the congregation, offered their heartiest 
welcome to the gentlemen on the platform who rep- 
reaented the Popple Trust. Several had at one time 
or another assisted them by giving lectures of great 
interest, and he therefose welcomed them individu- 
ally, Their congregation took credit for having im. 
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proved the chapel, and they were never in a more 
healthy eondition than at present. They occupied 
a better place of worship, and never mustered more 
working members. Aided by a minister who was 
all they could desire, a great future was in store for 
them. Mr, A, Frost, of Hull, expressed great 
pleasure at seeing such a good ‘congregation and 
such a bright chapel. He then said the founder of 
the Popple Trust was Miss Maria Popple, of Welton, 

near Hull, whose father was vicar of the parish. 

By unaided search of the New Testament she found 
what she believed to be the truth, and devoted her 
time and means to the formation of a school and 
meeting-house at Welton. She died on July 15, 
1847, after giving instructions to her sister, Miss 
Ann Popple, as to how the cause at Welton should 
be kept up. It afterwards came into the hands of 
trustees, and so continued, the sum invested being 
£3,000. Provision was made in the trust for ap- 
plying the annual income wherever it was required, 

the condition being that the congregation should 
not hold the doctrine of the Trinity, At various 
times Malton had received very fair support from 
it, and he hoped circumstances would again justify 
the trustees in giving a generous support to Malton. 
The meeting was also addressed by the Rey. J. 
Boughey, minister of the congregation; the Rey. 
D. Amos, of Scarborough; the Rev. B Sydney 
Morris, of York; and the Rev. Charles Hargrove, 
of Leeds, who called attention to the singular fact 
that all the speakers, himself included, had seceded 
from the Orthodox churches, and were basking in 
the freedom which Unitarianism afforded. 

Tue Rey. J. Ruddle of Hastings has accepted a 
cordial invitation from the West Riding Unitarian 
Mission Society to become minister of the congre- 
gations at Pudsey and Elland. 

By the law of Mexico no nun or monk can now 
exist on the soil of that country. 

Tue twenty-fifth anniversary of the Fulton-street 
Prayer Meeting will be observed in New York this 
month, 

An Anti-Gossie Soctery has been set on foot by 
the Sunday-school people and others of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church in Attleboro’, Massachusetts. 

In October Messrs. Longman will publish a 
Dictionary of Medicine, edited by Richard Quain, 


M.D., F.R.S. The editor has been engaged on this 


work ‘for several years, and has received the assist- 
ance of a large number of the most eminent mem- 
bers of the medical profession and others. The 
work, which will be in one large volume, will 
furnish a complete record of the present state of 
medical science, 


Our Culendyr, 


SUNDAY, Srpremper 17, 


LONDON, 


Rey. P. H. Wicxstrep, at Little Portland-street Chapel 
at 11.15 a.m. and 7 PM, 

Rey. Cus. Voysry, at Langham-hall, 43, Great Portland- 
street, 11.15 a.m. 

Rey. C. H. A. Datt, of Calentta, at the Domestic Mission, 
Spicer-street, on “ Life in India,” at 7 P.M. 


* * Notices of Sunday Services are inserted in this 
Calendar at 6d. a line, and of other Meetings and Service 
gratis, provided a detailed Advertisement appears. 


ee 


SELECTED BOOKS, 


Brehm’s Zoological Atlas, falio; 12/6 
Baker’s (J. B.) History of Scarborough from the 
Earliest Date, 25/ 

Faithful to the End, the Story of Emile Cook’s Life, 
adapted from the "French by L. S. Houghton, 3/6 
ane (V. 8.) Facts and Phases of Animal Life, 

Old Yorkshire, edited by W. Smith, Vol. 3, 7/6 

Thomas’s (D.) The Book of Psalms, Exegetically and 
Practically Considered, Vol. 1, 10/6 

Wilman’s (G.) Sketches of Living Celebrities, 


10/6 


Mr. Watrsr Mawer, Sunday School Association Office, 
37, Norfolk-street, Strand, W.C., will supply any of the 
above-named new books and new editions, at the prices 
named, carriage free, on receipt of Post- office Order, pay- 
able at. the East Strand Post-office. 


DEATHS. 


MOTT—On the 4th inst., at his residence, Corporation 
bea Nottingham, aged 69 years, William Henry 

ott. 
ROBINSON—At Gainsborough, on the 7th inst., Perey 


Clephan, aged 3 years, son of the Rey, W. W. 
inson, 
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HE LATE REV. W. A. POPE. 


London, August 22, 1882. 


The death of the late William Annettte Pope by fall 
on the Great Gable, Cumberland, on August 7, has 
left Mrs. Pope and her six girls (the youngest being only 
five years old) without any provision at all. 
It becomes necessary, therefore, to make an imme- 
diate effort on their behalf. 
During the last three years of his life Mr. Pope was 
the minister of the Domestic Mission, Spicer-street, 
The Committee of the Mission, therefore, 
feel that in addition to the invitation to the general 
public already issued by private friends, they may 
especially call for the aid of their own supporters in 
assisting the widow and children of their late missionary, 
however, to his settlement in London Mr. 
Pope had been for twelve years actively engaged in 
various localities, both in the neigbourhood of Liver- 
pool and in the Eastern Counties, in the service of the 
In view of these labours, and of the 
sacrifices which his change of opinions involved, the 
Committee feel justified in enlarging the area of their 
appeal, and asking the help of members of the free 
churches generally. 


Prior, 


FOURTH LIST OF DONATIONS. 


Amount advertised last week 

A. Taylor, Esq., Starston 

John Darlison, Esq. . 

A Member of College Chapel | 

G. S. Wood, Esq. . otis 
Rev. T. Chignell, ‘Exeter 

Miss J. Humphreys es 

Richard Peyton, Esq., Birmingham.. 
Mrs. Richard Peyton... 3 va 
The Misses Pearson ... 

C. Corvish, Esq. 


Joa: Preston, Esq. ... “ noe 
Henry J. Cook, Esq., Liverpool 
Mrs. M. Beale, Belfast a ane 


Miss A. Yates, Liverpool 

Rev. Jeffery Worthington _... 

Miss L. Martineau 6 

W. F. London, Esq. ... nas 

Mrs. 8S. Smith, Romsey ves 

Wm. Mitchell, Esq. ... Ne 

Miss Mitchell 

Miss J. Thornely 

Rey. H. Ierson & 

J. Coventry, Esq., Liverpool | 

Jacob Boys, Esq., Brighton 

E. Cooper, Esq. a50 ma 

Mrs. Cooper 

133, 1835 Bournemouth — es 

Mrs. Courtauld, Braintree .., 

Miss Shaen ... ose &: ee 

Wm. Hollins, Esq., Staines coe 

Mrs. Yates ... oe AN 

Charles Brocklehurst, “Esq. 

Mrs. Greaves, London 

Mrs. Nettlefold, Birmingham ae 

Edward Nettlefold, Esq., Birmingham 

Hugh Nettlefold, Esq. f ae ae 

Bernard Lewis, Esq. é 

Mrs. Lewis, Senior 

W. H. Garrett, Esq. obs con 

A Friend, Liverpool au ee 

Miss Cawston, Braintree . set 

My. and Mrs. Evers, eee 5 

Rev. G. H. Wells ec So. 

J. Woodrow, Esq., Norwich 

J. K. Wright, Esq., Nottingham 

Additional from Charity Fund per 
TSK: Goes 

W. H. Mills, Esq. 


Anon. are ae 
Rev. J. T. Whitehead. ae aes 
Mrs. Clennell as ae Nat 


Russell Martineau, Esq. it aa) 
A Friend, Lynn a0 sas 
Miss C. Johnston... ae 
Mr, Waters, per R. Bolt, Esq. 

Mrs, Blyth 
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Miss Blyth 

James Alsop, Esq., Birmingham 

Rey. Charles Howe ... : 

James Epps, Esq, 

Mrs. Paget... 

Andrew Pritchard, Esq. 

Jokn Wellings, Esq. . 

Henry Lupton, Esq., Leeds... 

Rev. James Black .. es 

Rowland Lawford, Esq. 

Mrs. Ash, Bocking See 

Isaac C. Thompson, Esq., Liverpool 

F, Monks, Esq., Warrington eee 

James Wrigley, Esq., Holbeck, Win- 
dermere ... a | Bl 

H. J. Morton, Esq., ‘Scarborough : 

T. E. Stephens, Esq., New Brighton 

Dr. Rowe, Liverpool... 

Mr. Bae eee Liverpool 

Per W. H. 

Dr. W.. B. Ge 

John Evers, Esq., Lewes 

M. and F. W. Ao 

W. Rayner Wood, Esq. Sp Manchester _ 

Mrs. Henry Sharpe ae : 

Dr. Pett de 

Henry Payton, Esq. Birmingham a 

George T. Payton, Esq., is cia 

The Misses Parkes... 

A Friend, Kettering... 

A Friend, per Rey. i TT Marriott .. 

Hea: Bright, Esq., Liverpool 

A Bristol Friend % S00 

Mr. S. Curnock, Bristol ; re 

George C. Kingdon, Esq., Exeter ... 

Mrs. Kingdon, Exeter SH 

Mrs. Houghton, Knutsford ... 

Wm. Walker, Hsq., Trowbridge .. 

H. M. Evershead, Hsq., Billingshurst 

Walter C. Venning, Ksq.er. ae 

David Ainsworth, Esq., M.P. cee 

Benson Rathbone, Esq., Liverpool .. 

Mrs. Bartram 

A Few Members of the Mall Church, 
Notting Hill, ae Rey. Charles 
Howe ae on 

Thomas Ashton, Esq. 

Edmund C, Potter, Esq. 

W. D. Cliffe, Esq., Leeds 

Rey. F. H. Jones... 

Rev. Douglas Walmsley, Bury 
Friends at Kidderminster, per Rey. 
W. Carey Walters oe 5 

The Misses Todd, Chester ... 

Arthur Greg, Esq., Bolton 

Charles H. James, Esq., M.P. 

James Worthington, Esq., Sale 

E. B. Squire, Esq. ... ae oes 

‘©A Sympathiser,” per Sir James 

Clarke Lawrence, M.P. ... a 

Stanton W. Preston, Esq. 

W. CO. Barrow, Esq. 

T. Smith Osler, Esq.... 

Mrs. Osler... cop 

Mrs. Elliott, Bath ... me 

Rev. John Robberds, Cheltenham Ps Sena 

Mrs. Scott, Norclitte .. ne 

Collections from Lynn (per ‘Rev. W. 

R. Shanks)... Boe tH 

Nathaniel Waterall, Esq. 

The Misses Swanwick Pe 

Miss Winstanley, Clitheroe .. 

Mr. J. Teal, Halifax eae 

Mrs, Marriott, Hopton 

Three Sisters, Evesham 

Erratum.—In the list of Sept. 2 for ‘‘ Miss Wrigley, 
Bury,’’ read *‘ Miss 8. 8. Wrigley, Holbeck, Winder- 
mere.” 


Donations will be received by either of the under- 
signed, 


P, MEADOWS MARTINEAU, 
6, Christian-street, Commercial-road, E, ; or 


J. ESTLIN CARPENTER, 
Leathes House, Fitzjohn’s-avenue, N.W. 


DIXON’S IRON CHAPELS, SCHOOLS, &c. 


ARE tasteful in De- 
sign, Economical, Du- 
rable, made of the 
Best Materials, and 
erected in the most 
careful manner. Can 
,| be taken down, re- 
| moved, and re-erected 
at small cost. 

ts Careful com- 
$] parison of Specifica- 
4 tions, Structural and 
Architectural details, 
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AMEE Materials and Work- 
Samet are > invited before placing orders. 
IRON CHURCHES, &c., usually on hand or in progress 
at the Works. 
IRON BUILDINGS for all purposes and all Climates, 
Catalogues, Designs, Estimates, and all information on 
application, 


ISAAC DIXON, Windsor Iron Works, Liverpool 
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Now Ready, cloth, gilt edges, price ls, 6d, 


REMARKAB 


LE WOMEN, 


AS EXAMPLES FOR GIRLS. 


By ANN 


SWAINE, 


LONDON: SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION, 37, NORFOLK-STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


BRITISH AND FOREIGN UNITARIAN 
ASSOCIATION. 


ORK OF UNITARIANS IN. THE 
PAST AND THE FUTURE. The Sermon 
Preached at the Annual Meeting, May 31, in Unity 
Church, Islington, by the Rev. Dr. James FrRrEMAN 
CuarkE. Price One Penny. Fifty copies will be sent, 
carriage free, for 8s. ; one hundred for 5s, A large edi- 
tion haying been printed with a view to the widest 
p ossible circulation, 


C{ERMONS, by Roperr CoLtiyeEr. 
KS Issis, Price Qs. 


OSITIVE ASPECTS OF UNITARIAN 
THOUGHT AND DOCTRINE, Cheap Edition, 1s. 


f Mpa AND MARGINS of the REVISED 
NEW TESTAMENT. By Dr. G. Vance Smitu, 1s. 


A Cheap Edition of this work is now issued, price 3d. 


Address, Miss OC, Paitror, Bookroom, 37, Norfolk- 
street, Strand, London. 


Cheap 


Just Published, price 6d. 


FULL REPORT of the NATIONAL 

CONFERENCE of UNITARIAN, LIBERAL 
CHRISTIAN, FREE CHRISTIAN, PRESBYTERIAN, 
and other NON-SUBSCRIBING or KINDRED CON- 
GREGATIONS, held at Liverroon, Aprit, 1882, 


London and Edinburgh: WiturAms and Norearts, 
Manchester: JoHnson and Rawson. It may also bo pur- 
chased at the Office of the Unitarian Association, Norfolk- 
street, Strand, London. 


US Bigretey BROW SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 
BOYS AND GIRLS. . 


Principal, Mrs. CASE. 


Teachers for the Session 1882-83 :—The Misses Casz 
and Miss E. F, Squire; J, G. Pease, B.A., Lond. (Classics 
and English) ; Joun Bripez, M.A., Lond, (Mathematics) ; 
Mr. ArcH. BALLantyne (History and Literature); Miss 
M. H. Merinerton (French); Mr, Joun Gurry (Chemistry) ; 
Mr. W. H. Fisk (Drawing); Miss C. Squire, R.A.M. 
(Music) ; Mr. Winrersorrom (Gymuastics); Miss Mary 
Biron (Dancing), 

The NEXT TERM begins SEPTEMBER 20. 

Heath Brow, Hampstead, London. 


OWES ACC i SH ASME PS byes 
MISS NORTON will re-open her School on WEDNES- 
DAY, September 20. 


ASTLE HOWELL SCHOOL, 
LANCASTER. 
Conducted by Rey. D. DAVIS, B.A., assisted by Uni- 
versity Graduates, 
The THIRD TERM of the Year will begin on FRIDAY 
September 15. Vacancies, 


IGH SCHOOL, STOKE GREEN, NEAR 
COVENTRY, established (1865) by the Rey. G. 
Heavisipg, B.A., of University and Manchester New Col- 
leges, London, promotes a Liberal Education ata mode- 
rite cost. 


OUTHPORT.—MISS LEWIN and MISS 

HARRIET LEWIN (late Miss Lawford and Miss 

Lewin) will RE-OPEN their SCHOOL for BOYS on 
THURSDAY, September 28. 


Bingfield, Albert-road, 
RAULEIN HEUTSCHY would be glad to 


receive a few young ladies for instruction in 
German, French, Music, and other branches of education. 
Terms moderate. Prospectus on application,—Taunegg , 
Solothurn, Switzerland. 


Miss BOWRING, holding an Honour Certi- 

ficate from Dublin University, and having passed 
Groups A and Bin the Cambridge (Higher) Examinations, 
wishes to instruct Pupils, either personally or by corres- 
pondence, in Englisn, French, German, and Latin, Seven 
years’ experiencs in teaching, Good testimonials, -- 


Address, 160, Bower-street, Maidstone. 

A GERMAN LADY, residing at Blankenau, 
Westphalia, offers a home in her family, to an 

English lady who wishes to spend twelye months in 

Germany. Terms, £60 per annum.—For particulars 

apply to Miss Kensett, 14, St. Catherine’s -ter race, Guild- 

ford, who has resided a year in Blankenan, 


7ANTED, an ATTENDANT, to assist in 
nursing an invalid lady and to undertake a little 
house and parlour work.—Apply, stating wages, to Miss 
Armstrong, 23, Burns-street, Nottingham. 


% ESTABLISHED 1851, 
IRKBECK BANK,.—Current Accounts 


opened according to the usual practice of other 
Bankers, and Interest allowed on the minimum monthly 
balances when not drawn below £25. No commission 
charged for keeping Accounts. 


The Bank also receives money on Deposit at Three per 
cent. Interest, repayable on demand. 


The Bank undertakes, for its Customers, free of charge, 
the eustody of Deeds, Writings, and other Securities and 
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OBITUARY :— 
Dr. Pusey 


THE LATE DR. PUSEY. 


THE celebrated divine who has just passed 
away has given his name to a movement in 
the English Church which, whether regard 
be had to the controversial stir which it has 
caused or to the weighty issues it involves, 
must ever be regarded as one of the most 
remarkable and epoch-making of this cen- 
tury. The name of Puszy will go down to 
posterity as the name of the chief leader of 
the Tractarian movement. And yet we may 
well inquire why his name rather than an- 
other’s ? Why his rather than that of Joun 
Henry Nrewman, of Jonn Keste, of Hur- 
RELL FROUDE, or the rest of his more or less 
distinguished associates ? Dr. Pusgy did not 
join the Tractarians at the outset of their 
work, much less was he the originator of the 
movement. He was not a poet like KEBLE, 
whose hymns are as household words in the 
Christian Church and home; he was nota 
logician like NEWMAN, nor a passionate 
controversialist like FROUDE] and Warp. 
He was, indeed, the foremost scholar and 
antiquarian of the party ; but these are not 
the prime requisites in a popular leader. 
His personal piety is dwelt on by_ his 
admirers ; but that was best known among 
his private friends. He was not the author 
of “Tract 90,” although he republished it 
with a preface in later years. 

How isit, then, that all the world has come 
to talk of Puseyites rather than of Newman- 
ites, or Kebleites, or even Tractarians ? 
Well, there was much, no doubt, in the out- 
ward position of the late Canon of Christ. 
church which would help to account for the 
leadership which was not so much claimed 
by himself as by common consent accorded 
him. Epwarp Bouveritze Pusry was a 
member of the aristocracy. He was a man 
of affluent means; and throughout the 
whole of the Tractarian agitation he was 
Professor of Hebrew at the University. He 


was always, so to speak, at head-quarters, 
directing the movements of his troops. 

There is something also in a name. PusEY, 
though known to the upper ten thousand as 
a name connected with blue blood, has to 
the general public an outlandish ring about 
it, something like that of Voysry at the 
opposite pole of thought, which was sure to 
catch with the multitude. - As soon as the 
word Puseyite is pronounced in the average 
English ear, at once the figure is called up 
of a sleek sacerdotal exterior, a jesuitical 
evasiveness of manner, combined with acer- 
tain stern austerity of tone which is held to 
be characteristic of the Tractarian priest. 
No doubt;these features, which are borrowed 
from popular acquaintance with the camp 
followers or the rank and file of the Trac- 
tarian party, are unconsciously transferred 
in imagination to the nominal leader of the 
movement by those who have never seen 
him ; and little knew how completely his 
own exterior and personal appearance con- 
trasted with the associations that had 
gathered around his name. Picture a face 
which was a curious admixture of that of 
the late Dean of WESTMINSTER and the 
present Bishop of CHESTER, without either 
the force of the one, or the haggard harsh- 
ness of the other, a face of exceeding gentle- 
ness, and one might say of shyness, with 
nothing ascetic or sacerdotal in its look, and 
you will, at any rate, do no great violence to 
the truth with regard to the outward sem- 
blance of the late Dr. Pusey. 

If, then, we ask what it was which in ad- 
dition to his rank and station, and the 
mere factitious suggestions of his name, com- 
mended Dr. PUSEY to so prominent a posi- 
tion, we shall probably endorse the verdict 
of Mr. Mozuey as expressed in his lately 
published book on “ Reminiscences of the 
Oxford Movement,” that it was what that 
writer calls his “unique authority.” Not 
that this authority was due to any 
special force of character or any sin- 
gular vigour of mind, certainly not to 
any wonderful ‘eloquence in speech. His 
learning, Dr. NEWMAN tells, was prodigious, 
but learning alone would not account for his 
authority. For itis just the most learned 
who are often swayed to and fro with every 
wind of doctrine in the progress of their re- 
searches. It was rather what some would 
call the almost unexampled stability; others, 
the exceptional immobility of hismind. For 
fifty years at least it may be said of him that 
he never changed his opinions or varied his 
practices. Other combatants in the Tractarian 
ranks were fighting their way towards they 
knew not what. Some were gravitating to- 
wards the doctrine and ritual of Rome, 
others toward the Eastern Church, while 
others developed at last an unsuspected ten- 
dency towards latitudinarian views, so that 
it became apparent as time went on that it 
was rather Protestant narrowness and ignor- 
ance that had repelled, than Catholic ortho- 
doxy that had attracted them. Not so Dr. 


Pusry. After a rather hurried excursion in 
the domain of German theology at a very 
early period in his career, before he had him. 
self become identified with the Tractarian 
movement, and before German theology had 
emerged out of the cruder rationalism of 
SEMLER and Pav.us, Dr. Pusey settled 
down irrevocably into the High Anglican 
position, which he ever afterwards, through 
evil report and good report, consistently 
maintained. Never a shadow of doubt, and 
never a qualm of misgiving seems for a mo- 
ment to have disturbed his entire intellectual 
satisfaction and complete serenity of soul. 
His bosom friends and colleagues might de- 
sert him. A Newmanand a Manning, more 
logical than he, might drift away to Rome. 
Defection after detection, now to the right 
and now te the left, might decimate the 
ranks of the Sacred Legion—the veteran 
Tractarian band. Even many a young man 
of whom he was the Father Confessor, having 
stealthily read the “ Apologia” or « Essays 
and Reviews,” deserted now to Rome and 
now to Reason. But Dr. Pusry budged 
not an inch, These defections worried and 
vexed him; nay, we know they deeply grieved 
him, but from all that he has said and 
written we may feel well assured that they 
never caused him an instant’s uneasiness 
with regard to the soundness and tenability 
of his own extraordinary position. The 
line which divides Anglicanism from Rom- 
anism was, as viewed by him, a very thin 
one indeed. But it was perfectly well de- 
fined, and whatever the misrepresentations 
of his adversaries may have led men to 
believe, he never dreamt of crossing it. His 
so-called Hirenicon or message of peace to 
Rome, which Dr. Newman epigrammatically 
described as an “olive branch discharged 
from a catapult,” was rather an attempt to 
prove that Rome had no just cause for keep- 
ing aloof from England than that England had 
no just cause for keeping aloof from Rome. 

This singular fixity of opinion was the secret, 

or one of the main secrets, of Dr. PusrEy’s 
influence. It enabled him to educate gene- 
ration after, generation of undergraduates 
up to his own point of view, and to rebuke 
if he could not restrain whosoever went 
further or harked back. He had all the 
stock arguments drawn from patristic lore 
at his fingers’ end, in favour of the Real Pre- 
sence in the Sacrament, of the Communion, 
of Baptismal Regeneration, Apostolical Suc- 
cession, the sole validity of the decrees of 
the first four Gicumenical Councils, the 
value of Auricular Confession, and the power 
of Absolution ; and joined with this was a 
most childlike faith, amounting to what or- 
dinary people would regard as abject credu- 
lity. Itis related of him that he told one 
of his catechumens the following story, as a 
fact of personal experience, Walking in 
the streets of Oxford he met an acquaini- 
ance whom he supposed to be alive, but 
who was in reality dead, and who abruptly 
addressed him as follows: “ Dr, Pusny, I 
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have been in Hell two days for that lie I 
told you in confession.” This was narrated 
with the utmost simplicity, and with equal 
simplicity believed. But the person who 
reported it has since joined the Church of 
Rome, and what he now thinks of the 
story will probably never transpire. It 
may, indeed, be an instance of that growth 
of myth by hearsay and misunderstanding 
which accounts for so much that is mar- 
vellous in the Gospel narratives. A con- 
science-stricken confessee may in the flesh 
have met Dr. Pusry, and used the above 
expression as a strong hyperbole expressive 
of remorse; from some accidental circum- 
stance he may never have revisited the 
Doctor, and thus actually left him to sup- 
pose that he was an apparition from the 
grave, or rather from the infernal regions ; 
but the anecdote may serve to show in what 
a weird and awful atmosphere of super- 
natural dread those must habitually have 
moved who gave themselves up unreservedly 
to the spiritual guidance of this Prince of 
Anglican Confessors. 

But with all this extremity of sacerdotal 
pretension Dr, Pusry never expressly or 
directly countenanced, certainly he never 
practised, the excesses of modern Ritual- 
ism. He was quite content with the doc- 
trine, and thought that the utmost circum- 
spection and regard to the prejudices of 
others should be observed in regard to the 
resuscitation of obsolete ceremonials. 

In the course of his Oxford career the 
late Dr. Pusry had more than once occa- 
sion both to suffer and to practise persecu- 
tion. In 1832 he led a crusade against Dr. 
Hamppen, afterwards Bishop of Hereford, 
for the alleged heresy contained in his 
Bampton lectures and a pamphlet on re- 
ligious Dissent. This assault ended in the 
exclusion of Hampprn, who was then Regius 
Professor of Divinity, from exercising any 
voice in the appointment of select preachers. 
But in 1843 Dr. Puszy was himself ex- 
cluded for three years from the University 
pulpit on account of a sermon entitled 
“The Holy Eucharist a Comfort to the 
Penitent,’ in which the doctrine of the 
Real Presence was unequivocally avowed. 
An attempt was subsequently made to oust 
him from his Chair, which would probably 
have succeeded had it not been for the de- 
fection from the ranks of his opponents of 
a section of the liberal thinkers, headed by 
Professor JowETt. 

The daily Press have made a good deal of 
the fact that Dr. Pussy voted with the 
minority on a later occasion for the decent 
endowment of the chair of the Greek pro- 
fessor. This event dwells not in our re- 
membrance, but what we do remember is 
that about this very time Dr. Puszy along 
with Professors Hzurtigy and OGiLviz, who 
had formerly been among his assailants, 
was promoting a suit in the Vice Chancel- 
lors’ Court againt Professor Jowert, which, 
had it been successfnl, would have issued 
in his removal from the University alto- 
gether. The daily Press likewise com- 
ments on the moderation shown by Dr. 
Pusry in refusing to vote for the exclusion 
of Dean Srantey from the University Pul- 
pit. Asa set off against this it may be 
noted that when SraniEy was made Dean 
of Westminster he is said to have offered 
a canonry at the Abbey to Dr. Pusry and 
another to Professor Jowrrt, in the “name 
of their common Christianity.” In what 
terms the latter declined the preferment is 
not known, but Dr. Pusry took occasion to 
reply that “his Christianity had nothing 
in common with the Christianity of Profes- 
sor Jowsrt,” a statement which, if true, was 
hardly calculated to redound to the credit 
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of the man who made it. No one could in 
justice complain of one who held such 
views refusing to acknowledge the ortho- 
doxy of his brother Regius Professor ; and 
regarding his influence as dangerous, no 
one can blame him for trying to combat 
that influence by argument, by denunciation, 
by every legitimate means. But when we 
remember that it was one of the prime 
counts in Dr. Pussy’s indictment of the 
Regius Professor of Greek that he had 
written words subversive of the articles 
and doctrines of the Church of England 
which, as a clergyman, he was bound to 
defend, and that he was corrupting the 
minds of the youth of England by practi- 
cally inculeating the doctrine that a man 
might honestly remain a member and a 
minister of the Church, while giving to its 
formularies and declarations of belief only 
a qualified assent—whatever we may think 
of the morality, or tenability of the position 
in question, one cannot but regiet that Dr. 
Pussy should have thought fit to level a 
charge to which he himself, if any man, 
was in a special sense amenable, against a 
liberal colleague who had befriended him 
in his need. It is true that the notorious 
Tract 90, in which the doctrine of reserve 
is advocated, was not the work of Dr. 
Pusry, but he made himself even more 
responsible for the principles which it con- 
tained than if he had been its author, by 
undertaking to republish it with a preface 
in vindication, at a time when the writer of 
the tract was already far advanced on the 
journey Romeward. 

It is instructive at this moment to recall 
the exact words of Dr. Pussy in reference 
to this tract :—‘‘ Our reformers, our canons, 
and the combined teaching of our approved 
divines,” he says, “all referus to antiquity, 
and to the authority of the Primitive 
Church. If we find anything in the 
Church’s formularies which according to 
any received interpretation is inconsistent 
with that model, are we not bound to in- 
quire whether that is the only possible 
interpretation ? And if,of two possible inter- 
pretations one, even though it be a little 
strained (the italics are ours), 1s in accord- 
ance with antiquity, while the other is not, 
ought we not to choose the former ? ” 

Now suppose the whole of that passage 
to (be paraphrased thus by the Broad 
Churchman: ‘The greatest of the Re- 
formers, such as Luruer, the sanest of our 
English divines such as Hooxnr, constantly 
refer us to the reason and conscience of 
the individual, as against tradition and 
antiquity. If, then, we find anything in the 
Church’s formularies, which according to 
any received interpretation is inconsistent 
with that standard, are we not bound to 
inquire whether that is the only possible 
interpretation ? And if of two possible 
interpretations one, even though it be a 
little strained, is in accordance with the 
spirit of progress and freedom which was 
after all the soul of the Reformation, where- 
as the other is not, ought we not to choose 
the former? What could Dr. Puszy con- 
sistently reply ? How one who had him- 
self sought refuge in this plea, could so 
strenuously and with menace of pains and 
penalties refuse to extend its benefit to an- 
other in like case, is a psychological puzzle 
which must remain for ever a mystery and 
a marvel to plain thinking men. 

And this leads us in conclusion to speak 
of the work which Dr. Pusny and his 
coadjutors haye accomplished in and be- 
yond the confines of the Church of England. 
To begin with, it must be set down unre- 
servidly to their credit that they have re- 
stored reverence, dignity, and decency, and 
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sometimes even more than these, to the 
services of the Church. They have in- 
fused into the ranks of the clergy and 
laity alike an earnestness and a zeal which 
before were almost unknown, It is good, 
says the apostle, to be zealously affected in 
a good cause; and the question next 
naturally arises was the Tractarian cause in 
any sense, or in what sense, a good one ? 
That the attempt to reclaim the masses of 
our countrymen from heedlessness and in- 
difference, to carry the solace of religion to 
the humblest door, was so far a good and 
noble cause few will be found to dispute. 
To revive the long slumbering interest of 
Englishmen in the relics’ of Christian 
antiquity was also in itself a gain, even 
from the point of view of the scientific 
historian. But when we come to inquire 
what was the ultima ratio of all this revived 
ecclesiastical activity, to what end were 
sisterhoods founded, auricular confession 
encouraged, the patristic records searched, 
the claim of Apostolical succession advanced, 
the crusade against the principles of the 
Revolution, and the liberal legislation 
of the first decades of the century declared, 
what was the guiding motive, and the all 
absorbing aim of these devoted men, the 
answer is not far to seek, and the object 
must be dispassionately pronounced to be 
the most baneful and pernicious when 
viewed with regard to the interests of 
humanity at large which it is possible to 
conceive. It was, openly and ayowedly, to 
undo the work of the Reformation, instead 
of to carry it out to its logical issue—the 
complete enfranchisement of reason from 
dogma and tradition. It was the utter and 
total re-enslavement of.the. human mind. 
The Anglican priest, rehabilitated, was 
indeed to own no allegiance to the Pope of 
Rome—in this profession the Puseyite was 
perfectly honest—but he was to exercise 
despotic sway over the consciences} and 
souls of the laity. An insular reproduction 
in England of the middle ages, Romanism 
without Rome and Papalism minus the 
Pope, that was and is the ideal and the 
goal which Tractarianism and its foster- 
child Ritualism have set before them from 


the first. 

There is some danger at the present day 
lest admiration for the virtues of the de- 
parted worthy whose bones were interred on 
Thursday beneath that Cathedral at Oxford 
where so many of the great and. glorious 
of England’s sons are resting, should blind 
us to what is really meant by the almost 
unparalleled success which has crowned the 
work of his life. It means a tremendous 
spoke in the wheel of human progress. It 
means, wherever it spreads, an ever 
widening breach between religious senti- 
ment and scientific culture. yen its 
sestheticism is morbid and one-sided, and 
is at war with that love of universal 
nature which is the foundation and inspir- 


ation of the purest taste. In Puseyism 
no doubt full many a gentle soul has found 
a needed asylum from the scepticism it 
dared not confront and thelight it could not 
bear. Thus viewed, itis a necessity of our 
age—a necessary evil. Indirect and un- 
willing service it has also done to free- 
thought by exhibiting in all its nakedness 
the hollowness of Protestant Orthodoxy. 
For the rest, the freedom that it claims is 
the liberty to enslave, and the antiquity 
it yaunts is the inveteracy of long lived 
error. 


Canon Farrar’s new work, ‘‘ The Early Days of 
Christianity,” will be shortly published by Messrs. 
Cassell, Petter, Galpin, and Co. It will be in two 
yolumes, uniform with “ The Life of Christ.” 
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UNITARIANISM AND THE MASSES. 
A LITTLE tract with this heading, having 
appended to it the initials of an esteemed 
correspondent of this paper, has come into 
our hands. It is.as follows :— 


“When we Unitarians dwell upon the duty of our 
churches in relation to the masses, we should, in 
the first place, get a clear idea of the gospel we pro- 
pose to carry to them. Is it to be religion, or some- 
thing else? Are we to call multitudes together and 
say, ‘O, fellow-men, we have asked you to meet us 
in order to impress upon you the great scientific fact 
that you, your wives, brothers, and sisters, are all 
descended from ‘‘four-footed hairy animals,” and 
that everything comes about through a struggle for 
existence, in which the fittest survive, Most of you 
have come out of that struggle at a disadvantage, 
and many of you are evidently not of the strong who 
have the best chance of surviving. But be of good 
cheer. Some time after you have been swept away, 
in, say, a million of years—for evolutionary bills 
upon the future are drawn at long dates—a far more 
highly organised humanity will occupy the earth; 
unless, indeed, this globe should in the meantime 
have come into disastrous collision with a comet, or, 
the sun’s heat becoming exhausted, the human race 
should get fromen out.’ 
“Now, there would be little in all that sort of 
thing to elevate, cheer, or inspire. Darwin’s account 
of the origin of species and the descent of man I 
accep upon his authority and the testimony of 
other scientific explorers. That eminent man, dealing 
with scientific subjects, wisely confined himself to 
the matter in hand. He was no atheist; but in his 
published writings he judiciously left theology alone. 
If, however, we Unitarians are to go to the masses 
with religious teaching, we must begin where he left off. 
“Tt is our mission to dispel both scepticism and 
indifference. We have to carry home to the minds 
and hearts of the people a living conviction and 
consciousness of the existence and presence of God. 
Without that all our building will be without found- 
ation. To the poor, the weary, and worn, what 
comfort so sustaining as to learn that they have a 
heavenly Father who really cares for each one of 
them, who may be approached in prayer, and who 
will give strength and guidance to earnest, asking 
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mind as to the message they would take to 
the masses, there is a prospect of Unitarians 
determining that “expositions of physical 
science, politics, amusements and theological 
negations ” are al that is required of them. 


The writer of this tract quotes a supposi- 
titious message, and then says that “there 
would be little in all that sort of thing to 
elevate, cheer, or inspire.” It seems to us 
that this is not the test. Is it the truth? 
That is, or ought to be, the only question. 
We have no fear of the trath ; it may not be 
palatable to us ; its discovery may greatly in- 
terfere with our previous comfortable concep- 
tions, but that ought not to make us disloyal 
to it, To Jesus the message he brought was 
full of truth ; it was that which made him tell 
it with the vigour of conviction. It was not 
that it was calculated “to elevate, cheer, or 
inspire” that convinced Jesus that he had 
a gospel to preach, it was its truth that in- 
spired him. Ought not that to be our guide 
also ? 


Again, the writer says that he accepts the 
teachings of Mr, DARWIN, and praises him 
for a judicious reticence on theological 
matters, It is true that Mr. Darwin said 
nothing directly on these matters ; but can it 
be denied that the whole of his teaching is 
in direct opposition to the older notions of 
popular theology ? Is it not the fact that he 
hascompletely altered the current of thattkeo- 
logy? What place is there for the doctrine 
of the Fall, of the Atonement, of the origin 
of evil, of the literal truth of all that is con- 
tained in the Bible, in the minds of those 
who accept the doctrines taught by the late 
Mr. Darwin? No doubt many men haye 
thought, that there have flowed quite natu- 
rally from these doctrines, others that they are 
destructive of very much more in the popular 
theology than anything we have mentioned, 


souls? Let the struggling sons and daughters of toil 
come to believe, through faith inj;God, that they are 
immortal beings, preparing for a nobler existence 
hereafter by the disciplines of the present life, and 
out of that new sense of the dignity of humanity, 
and of the value of every human soul, they will get 
hore and courage and inspiration. Go, tell working- 
men in no merely conventional phrase ‘ the truth as 
it is in Jesus ?’ how he, one of the people, preached 
his gospel especially to the poor, taught the equality 
of all men before their Maker, consecrated work 
and deeds of love as the best service of the Most 
High, showed in his own person how the despised 
and rejected may be nearest to God, and then, even 
in these days, the weary and heayvy-laden will find 
that he can give them rest. 

‘Assuming Unitarians to have such faith them- 
selves, there is a wide missionary field before them 
in which to impart it with the happiest moral and 
spiritual results. But if it is imagined that the 
work can be done by expositions of physical science, 
by politics, amusements, and theological negations, 
good as these may be in their place, the essentials 
of a religious movement are absent, and there will 
be neither warmth enough to provide the means of 
extensive missionary effort nor the spirit to use 
them. Are we going to the masses? If so, let it 
again be asked— What is our message to them?” 


Now this appears to us to call forth a word 
or two of friendly comment and remonstrance. 
We begin with the latter. Isit quite fair to 
suggest, as the writer of the tract seems to do 
‘that those Unitarians who desire to go to the 

‘masses, have nothing but theological nega- 
tions to preach ? We quite assent to his view 
_as to what should be taught, and the exact 
character of ‘‘our mission.” But there is no 
need to infer that such things as the writer 
reprobates are regarded with approval to a 
‘large extent by Unitarians. There are some 
‘who seem to think there is a wide spread 
desire among Unitarians to place the religious 
in subordination to the secular. There is no 


indeed destructive of all theology. Now if 
these men are right, then DARWIN, in deal 
ing with scientific subjects, has taught that 
sort of thing in which there would be little 
to elevate, cheer, or inspire. Was Darwin, 
therefore, wrong? Is his doctrine of the 
Origin of Species and the Descent of Man un 
true because it lacks elevation, cheerfulness, 
or inspiration? We are not saying that 
these followers of DARWIN, or those who 
adapt-his thoughts to other than scientific 
subjects, are right ; we are simply protesting 
against an argument raised, as it appears to 
us, on a false basis. 


We are not sure that we quite grasp the 
meaning of our author when he says that 
Unitarians must begin where he (DARWIN) 
left off. If we understand him rightly, he 
must mean that they are to apply DARWwrn’s 
reasoning to theological matters. If they are 
to do this they will have a great deal to do 
in the way of denying popular theology, and 
cannot at times omit “expositions of physi- 
cal science.” This the writer appears to de- 
precate. For our part we believe that the 
message Unitarians have to bring to the 
masses can be told in various ways. Some 
| of these are better than others, but they are 
all good in their way, and ought not to be 
despised. Ifsome feel that they can best 
tell that message by speaking of matters, 
not of the highest perhaps, but still of ser- 
vice to their brethren, let them do so by all 
means. And let those who think they stand 
on a higher elevation make use of their van- 
tage ground, but do not let them imagine 
that they can dispense with the services of 
those others, who, from their standpoint, 
proclaim what is to them the truth, even if 


_ evidence that any such desire has a strong 
hold upon them. We therefore deem it not 
quite fair to suggest, that in making up their 


it be not up to the loftier level of inspiration. 
There is work to do for all; if some of it is 
not quite so elevating as the rest it cannot 
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be helped, but it need not be spoken of con. 
temptuously. 
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AFTER DEATH.—IIL 


THREE views which have been held of life 
after death have now been considered by us. 
The first, the Protestant view of this life 
being our only time of probation, to be fol- 
lowed by one of two alternatives—heaven or 
hell. The next, the Catholic and Pagan 
doctrine of purgatory in a spiritualised sense, 
implying reformation rather than, or as 
much as, punishment. The third, the Budd- 
hist and Hindu doctrine of the transmigra- 
tion of souls, technically called, metempsy- 
chosis. We will now consider two entirely 
distinct theories that have been held with 
regard to annihilation. The one is the 
somewhat modern protestant theory that 
there is no everlasting hell; that, while the 
good or the “elect” are to be ever with the 
Lord, the wicked will necessarily be thrust 
out of the presence of the Holy One, and 
that absence from Him means total destruc- 
tion or annihilation, The other theory is 
the materialistic one—that for all men soul 
and body die together. 

The first view is a desperate attempt to 
get rid of the incongruity and injustice of 
visiting everlasting punishment on the tem- 
poral sins of frail mortals. But against this 
view many considerations force themselves 
on our notice. If it be possible to prove (as 
some would persuade us) that the New Tes- 
tament does not teach eternal torment, it 
does not follow, and the New Testament 
does not teach, that the wicked will be de- 
stroyed. It may be that though hell has 
an existence our conception of it is false 
and unformed. Or the difficulty may be 
got over by the doctrine of the final restitu- 
tion of all, which is more consonant with 
what we believe or know of Gop than go 
violent a remedy as annihilation—if com- 
plete, final failure can be called a remedy, 
Again, if we reject eternal torment as unjust 
and derogatory to a merciful and wise 
Creator and Father we must take care that 
what we put in the place of it is not itself 
unjust. Now, certainly, to mete out to all 
degrees and kinds of wickedness the even 
judgment of annihilation seems unjust. These 
are some of the reasons which militate 
against so wild a theory, besides those which 
can be brought to bear against the general 
notion of annihilation, which is the next 
point to consider. 

To recaptulate the arguments that tell for 
immortality would be a useless task; to 
carry them home would be to do ill what has 
many atime been done well by the noblest 
thinkers of various ages and countries, 
Those who are not convinced by the grave 
arguments and severe logic of BUTLER, 
by the noble and far-reaching utterances of 
PLATO, by the poetic aspirations and inspi- 
rations of AuscHyLUS and SHAKSPEARE, 
would not be moved by one who merely 
‘stains the water clear” and uses a “rural 
pen.” There are, however, two or three 
remarks the writer would make, because it 
seems to him they have not been repeated 
with the same iteration as other more solid 
argaments. 

Our first remark is that, whereas the laws 
of nature continually show development, the 
rising from a lower to a higher type (with 
incidental instances of the degradation and 
final disappearance of comparatively ignoble 
types), the theory of annihilation would 
completely contradict this law of progress, 
flatly deny it with a full stop, oppose itself 
to all the dreams of poets and philosophers— 
dreams sometimes stronger than fvot-sure 
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science. Ifit be said that the law of pro- 
gress alluded to is a law of nature and not of 
mind, and that the annihilation considered 
is annihilation of the soul and not of matter, 
two answers may be returned. First, that 
we trace this law of progress in the spiritual 
world fully as much as in the natural world ; 
and next, that we are entitled by the method 
of Analogy to reason about the spiritual 
world just as we reason about the natural 
world, believing both worlds are governed 
by co-ordinate laws. BuTLER, who did not, 
as Hoppers, Locke, HumE and others, com- 
bat particular difficulties of his age, but whose 
thoughts form a firm and sound foundation 
of reasoning for all ages, points out that in 
matters reaching beyond our experience we 
can only depend on probabilities—probabili- 
ties sometimes so strong as to warrant the 
language of certainty The argument used 
above is not intended to go further than 
probability. How much more likely does 
immortality appear than annihilation, judg- 
ing analogically by that law of progress 
which comes under the zontinued cognisance 
of observation and experience! In accord- 
ance with this law we constantly see that 
life is stronger than death. The Buddhist 
poet in the “ Hitopadesa,” panting for Nir- 
wana, may say (as translated by EDWIN 
ARNOLD) :— 
“ Meeting makes a parting sure, 
Life is nothing but death’s door ;” 

but a Christian would retort :— 


‘“‘ Parting makes a meeting sure, 
Death is nothing but life’s door.” 

If it be true that while there is life there 
is hope, physicians will tell us that with the 
loss of hope there is no chance for the con- 
tinuance of life. The hope of immortality 
within us is founded not so much on the 
love of life as on the sense of the strength of 
life, and on the actuality of the law of pro- 
gress. OS 

But, again, the idea of annihilation, if there 
be a Gop (that is, if any meaning can be 
given to the word justice), is so eminently 
unjust. Harriet MARTINEAU boasted that 
she delighted in the thought of annihilation. 
That only proves how unjust and selfish the 
philosophy of one who was a real philan- 
thropist and thinker could become in her 
somewhat hard old age. Even CICERO, a 
mere Pagan philosopher, to whom the souls 
of slaves and other unfortunates were hardly 
entities, did not go so far as that. Though 
he was resigned, after he had enjoyed the 
banquet of this life and had risen with 
sated appetite to accept the decrees of the 
gods and slip into the nothingness preached 
by the minuti philosophi, whom he despised, 
yet he longed, if it were possible, for immor- 
tality. It is painful enough to have to con- 
fess that many of our daily actions are mean 
and petty and selfish, but it is still more 
painful and degrading to have to confess that 
many of our theories of right are only selfish- 
ness in disguise. We all remember SYDNEY 
SMITH, who wasso touched bya charity sermon 
that he put his hands into his neighbour’s 
pocket and emptied the contents into the 
plate. Butis that playful verisimilitude worse 
that the selfishness of a man who has set his 
heart on “saving his soul” ? When a man, 
finding himself the single one saved out of a 
gallant company of a ship gone down at sea, 
fellon his knees and thanked Gop for his 
deliverance, the action was venial and 
natural enough, but we can hardly think he 
“gave glory to Gop.” Pain and humiliation, 
anda great astonishment were more right- 
eous. Among the Plymouth Brethren of the 
“exclusive” ort, it is customary to dilate 
one with another on their great “ happiness,” 
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I must confess, considering the very small 
number of the “saints,” if I could have my 
way, I would attempt to lay on them some 
of the divine grief of the Man of Sorrows. 
This selfishness, it seems, sticks to us in 
theory and practice close as our skins, and 
therefore, until we can clear ourselves, it may 
be as well not to cast stones too freely at 
HARRIET MARTINEAU. But nevertheless, to 
delight in annihilation is an ugly phrase. 
For, first, if it be true that those who have 
had the cup of the wine of life presented to 
them, so that they{have drunk to their heart’s 
content,may cease the draught with gratitude 
to the giver and retire from the hall of life 
with a charming decorum, the number of 
such is small. Few are great, and noble, and 
energetic, and endowed with fine intellects 
or large hearts, and dowered with splendid 
tasks which they have been enabled to bring 
to a successful issue. Few are worthy 
thinkers or inspired poets. Still fewer are 
satisfied with the life they have lived and 
able to profess that it has been happy. Not 
many of the most fortunate would live their 
life again. Most men are poor, and dull, 
and jaded, overworked, underfed bodily and 
spiritually, unsympathetic, unloving and un- 
loved (at least that is their feeling), with no 
high or noble ambitions, or with the bitter 
sense of disappointment and failure. Many 
are cruelly treated and have slaves’ hearts. 
Worse still, many are slaves to their own 
passions, selfish, pampered, lustful, cruel, 
hating and hated, envious, loaded with the 
ruin of others. At the lowest rung of the 
ladder are those who are happy to be and to 
be called “fast,” or who are content to be 
beggars. These are the great multitude whom 
no man can number. Will the balance of 
justice and mercy never beapplied righteously 
to heart-worn women, children who have had 
no childhood, sinners, idiots, sufferers from 
the injustice of circumstance and the malice 
of fortune, all who are heavy-laden ? Nay, to 
think sois too grotesque, too hideous. But 
if it be so, there is no cause for joy, but 
rather to curse ourselves that we be men, to 
confess the shameful confession that life is 
not worth living, to join the cynic philosopher 
SCHOPENHAUER and the moody poet Lro- 
PARDI in their terrible creed of despair; to 
say in the words of him with the “two 
steadfast and intolerable eyes burning be- 
neath a broad and rugged brow ”— 

And now, at last, authentic word I bring, 

Witnessed by every dead and living thing, 

Good tidings of great joy for you, for all; 
There is no God; no Fiend with names divine 
Made us and tortures us; if we must pine, 

It is to satiate no Being’s gall. 

But surely it were happier and juster to 
believe with old fashioned BuNYAN that if 
we, with Passion, have had all our good 
things now, Patience, who has had to wait 
amid pain and sighs and sneers, will have 
her good things nereafter. 

Bat, again, a man of generous heart and 
active mind will not rejoice, even for himself, 
at the prospect of annihilation. Such an one is 
eager for the time when his sphere of work 
may be enlarged, when the reward of duties 
fulfilled shall be fresh duties enjoined, when 
opportunities for the exercise of a larger, 
wiser, more embracing love shall be extended 
a thousand fold. As Gorrun’s last cry 
(vitai lampada tradens) was for “more 
light,’ so many a man’s last wish is for more 
and nobler work, with deeper insight into 
truth and the seeds of things, 

We have discussed the modern Protestant 
view of annihilation for the wicked, and the 
selfish view of annihilation, of which Har- 
Riet MARTINEAU may be considered the 
Apostle. The Pessimistic views of SCHOPEN- 
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HAUER and LEOPARDI, which were sincere 
enough with them and some others, but 
which it is now rather a fashion to adopt 
without much sense or reason by those 
always thirsting after a novelty, need hardly 
engage our attention, But there remain 
other nobler views on th» doctrine of anni- 
hilation than these not yet examined by us. 
H 


FERDINAND FREILIGRATH AND 
DANIEL SANDERS. 

The intercouse of literary celebrities is always 
interesting, and as the name of Dr. Daniel 
Sanders has appeared more than once in the 
pages of the Inquirer we are inclined to believe 
that the following article from the pen of Her- 
mann Kindt extracted from the Deutsches 
Montagsblatt will be not unacceptable to our 
readers. 

When we remember the cordial delight with 
which Freiligrath received Geibel’s dedication to 
him of that writer’s ‘‘ Altspanische Volkslieder 
und Romanzen,” writing to the friend and poet in 
February, 1843, from St. Goar, of his “ thousand- 
fold joy at the distinction accorded him which 
filled him with honest pride” (Buchner’s 
“ Biography of Freiligrath 1882,” vol. II. p. 51), 
it cannot but surprise anyone who has read the 
just published memoir that Freiligrath should 
make no mention of another dedication which 
assuredly filled him no less with “ thousand-fold 
joy and honest pride.” 1 mean the dedication 
which our great linguist Daniel Sanders prefixed 
to his German Dictionary iu 1866, and which 
was worded as follows:—“*To Herr Ferdinand 
Freiligrath in London, the German poet and 
man, as a token of admiring veneration.” 

It might seem to anyone unacquainted with the 
facts like ingratitude or actual indifference that 
Freiligrath himself makes no mention of the 
distinction thus conferred on him in any letter 
to the author of the dictionary, the more so as 
the chief charm of the above named biography 
ofthe poet consists in his beautiful letters. And 
when we consider that thanklessness and in- 
difference were as utter strangers to this noble 
and pre-eminent nature as were all the baser 
passions of the soul; when we consider what 
Buchner so truly and significantly emphasises 
that he, one of our mostj gifted poets, was able, 
even in the most ordinary letters, to display a 
skill of literary expression which raises him far 
above our most renowned modern writers of 
prose, then we feel a kind of yearning to know 
in what written effusion the poet clothed his 
“ oratitude and honest pride.” Fortunately the 
letter is preserved, which, years afterwards, in- 
deed, was the outcome of a heart no less modest 
than manly in its greatness. 

It is true the thanks were long in coming, but 
for all that they filled his whole heart when he 
gave them utterance. 

This was nearly three years after the com- 
pleted publication of the dictionary with its de- 
dication. I was so happy as to be the first to 
receive this effusion of gratitude on behalf of the 
illustrious author of this dictionary,’and to be the 
privileged bearer of the same along with a beauti- 
ful photograph and a book of the poet. 

I was witness at the same time of the amiable 
manifestation of manly modesty with which the 
great linguist received the long-delayed thanks 
of the poet. It seemed as though the great 
work of a lifetime which he had dedicated in 
token of veneration to the German poet and 
man had found its fairest reward and ac- 
knowledgment by the mere fact of its dedica- 
tion. I lived at that time, as is now again the 
case, not very far from Professor Sanders’ 
residence, and on this account I was honoured 
by being made ‘‘ Ambassador Extraordinary,” 
as Freiligrath himself expresses it, charged to 
bring the venerated scholar the so long delayed 
thanks of the poet, since the latter with a touch- 
ing and childlike modesty thought “he stood in 
need of some sort of mediation,” in order to 
excuse him. The beautiful letter may now be 
allowed to speak for itself. I should perhaps 
not have given it publicity, were it not that 
haply here and there some might accuse Freili- 
grath of ingratitude towards Professor Sanders 
In view of the great delight he had expressed at 
Emanuel Geibel’s dedication. Besides, the 
letter does honour to the worth of both these 
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genuine Germans—why should I withhold it 
from contemporaries and posterity? When 
Freiligrath wrote it—viz., 9th of J snuary, 1869, 
—he was living in Stuttgart, and now let the 
letter tell its own story :— 

“To-day I send you by parcel’s delivery a 
packet with two copies of the latest edition, just 
published, of my English Anthology, entitled 
‘Tea Rose, Thistle and Shamrock,’ likewise, 
enclosed, two copies of my last photograph 
taken a few weeks ago. In one of the two 
books I have written your name, and beg you 
kindly to accept it as a kind memento. Also 
one ot the two photographs asa substitute for 
the expressionless profile by Elliot and Fry, 
which you had from me a year ago, and which 
you must really do me the favour of throwing 
into the fire. It is too horrid—a clod of flesh— 
a corpse! ‘he likenesses inclogsed are on the 
other hand excellent; at least, so wife and 
children and friends assure me, and reflect faith- 
fully not only the features, but the expression 
of my face. Now, as to the second copy of 
Anthology and likeness I have a great request 
to make to you. 

“Do you not sometimes go as far as your 
neighbouring Altstrelitz 2 And will you in that 
case personally hand book and likeness to Dr, 
Daniel Sanders—there resident—one of the 
most excellent and learned men of Germany, 
with my heartiest and most particular greetings 
—in the character to some extent of my ‘Am- 
bassador Extraordinary’? You see, my dear 
friend, the fact is this. I have a guilty con- 
science as regards Dr. Sanders; and I cannot 
take up his ‘ Dictionary of the German Lan- 
guage,’ which now, thank God, after a long 
period of privation lies by me on my writing 
table—and how often do I handle it!—but it 
gives me a prickin the heart. Dr. Sanders, you 
must know, has done me one of the greatest 
honours that were ever conferred on me. He 
has actually dedicated to me the dictionary just 
mentioned, a monument of German genius, 
German learning, German industry, and Ger- 
man thoroughness, such as has few equals, and I 
for three long years have never so much as 
thanked him, nor yet, so far, carried out my in- 
tention of giving expression to my admiration 
of his work in the English Press. What must 
the excellent man think of me? What a bar- 
barian; what a ‘churl’ must I seem to him? 
And yet Iam not so guilty as he perhaps be- 
lieves. The last number of his dictionary, con- 
taining the dedication, reached me just at the 
time when by the breaking up of the London 
Agency of the Bank of Switzerland the ground 
was cut from under me.* 

“What burdens then weighed me down! I 
could not find leisure to write! and even v2fter- 
wards was unable to collect myself, so many 
things of so many sorts, good and evil, poured in 
upon me in those years! Now that I have got 
over my resettlement in Germany I begin 
gradually to regain breath, and look before and 
behind to think how I may overtake all that 
against my will and my wish I have been forced 
to neglect. 

“ And foremost among these omissions stand 
my thanks to Doctor Sanders. Will you then, 
when you present him with the book and the 
likeness, be so very kind as to bring him these 
thanks, and tell him how it all came about ? It 
is really foolish of me not to write at once myself 
to Doctor Sanders, instead of burdening you with 
this message, but it seems to me as though I 
stood in a manner in need of some mediation, and 
as though you who have known me for years as 
a good fellow, and one who means to be grateful, 
were the right man for the purpose, and ought 
specially to journey to Strelitz in order to plead 
my cause. Do what youcan for me, dear friend. 


* Buchner writes on this event 
354) :— 

The year 1866 was one of the most anxious of Freili- 
grath’s unrestful lif But bere, too, the adage held, 
when need is sorest, help is nearest ; and this help 
was to reach the poet from a quarter whence it was 
least looked for, and yet most welcome, namely, from 
his own people. Freiligrath himself in one of his “<de- 
layed” Jetters of this period, beginning 29th Septem- 
ber, 1866 (see page 366 of Vol. II.), says :—‘‘I havo 
had since an agitated and in many ways anxious time 
—and could during this time not attain the frame of 
mind and inward quiet needful for a letter to you. 
This, if any, must be my only excuse. Once more 
{orgive me and accept my thanks,” 
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You have yourself often forgiven me long si- 
lences, so now appease your venerated neighbour 
in my behalf. I lay the matter confidingly in 
your hands.” 

How Doctor Sanders took the “matter” I 
have already indicated above. I have only to 
add that he at once wrote to the revered poet, 
and that from that time onwards both exchanged 
many a friendly greeting, until the great heart 
of the German poet was stopped by the hand of 
death. And then [know from personal experience 
how the great linguist mourned the “German 
Man and Poet,” to whom he dedicated the great 
work of his life “in token of admiring veneration.” 

HE. M. G. 
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THE EDUCATION REPORT FOR 1881.— 
iste 


In the previous article our remarks upon the 
proficiency of the children were restricted to the 
cases of ordinary primary education. There 
are, however, examinations in what are known 
as “Olass Subjects” and “ Specific Subjects.” 
The former have hitherto been confined to gram- 
mar, geography, history, and needlework, and 
the grants are not given as the result of indi- 
vidual examination, but depend u pon the general 
proficiency of the classes in boys’, girls’, and 
mixed schools. During the past year grants to 
the amount of £314,051 9s. 10d. have been made 
in respect of an average attendance of 1,799,528 
scholars, of whom 1,477,357 were paid for passes 
in two subjects. The grants made for “ specific 
subjects,” on the other hand, are paid in respect 
of the proficiency of the scholars as tested by 
individual examination. Tho subjects so desig- 
nated were ten in number, and, taking them in the 
order of the preference apparently shown by the 
number of children examined in the three stages 
of each subject, they were as follows :—(1) Eng- 
lish; (2) Domestic Economy ; (3) Physical Geo- 
graphy; (4) Animal Physiology; (5) Mathe- 
matics (Algebra and Euclid); (6) French; (7) 
Mechanics; (8) Botany; (9) Latin; (10) Ger- 
man. ‘There is great difference in the numbers 
examined in these subjects; while as many as 
127,313 took up “English,” only 34 fancied 
“German.” More interest was apparently 
raanifested in “French,” but here only 3,360 
were examined, and about a third of that num- 
ber. selected “Latin.” “Domestic Economy,” 
whieh ranks next to “English,” furnished 
55,993 for examination. Several of the scholars 
selected more than one subject; the report says 
that as many as 173,665 were so examined, of 
whom 122,746 passed successfully; 41,961 of 
them in ¢wo subjects, and 1,196 in three. It 
adds that “all these figures are in advance of 
the previous year.” - 

One has heard from time to time complaints 
made with reference to this teaching of “ specific 
subjects,” that they go beyond the plain teach- 
ing of the three R’s, and that the tendency of 
such “superior” teaching is to convert, what 
were intended to be elementary schools, into 
schools fitted for and attracting older children 
of a superior class. We confess that we do not 
attach much value to these complaints, and 
should not be disposed to look too narrowly at 
the word “elementary.” While agreeing in the 
main with the generally received notion that 
people value most that for which they have to 
pay or undergo some sacrifice, we do not think 
that any child should be debarred of edu- 
cation simply because its parents are unable 
to pay for it. Indeed, if our board gchools 
were “free,” we should not greatly deplore 
it, though we fear that in the present tem- 
per of many of those who now pay school 
rates the time is far off when such a state of 
things will exist. Upon this subject there is a 
passage in the report, in which the Committee, 
while declining to enter into the question of the 
propriety or necessity of making the best use of 
the too short school life of our children of every 
class, point out that of the four million scholars 
found in aided schools, during the past year, not 
more than 157,584 were between thirteen and 
fourteen, and 45,727 above fourteen; that at the 
same time the registers contained the names of 
only 9,513 scholars who had passed the Sixth 
Standard, which they ought to do before they 
are thirteen years of age. ‘‘ The fact is,” says 
the Report, “that the great majority of the 
older children in our schools are those who, 
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causes, to receive proper instruction in their 
younger years, are now making up for lost time ; 
and are presented in comparatively low stan- 
dards. There are some certainly whose parents, 
by personal sacrifice, or with the aid of exhibi- 
tions, keep them at school beyond the normal 
age; but these cases are exceptional, and the 
children found in, or beyond, the highest stan- 
dards are very frequently in advance of their 
years. Almost as many scholars (8,006) passed 
last year, while below ten, in the three higher 
standards, as those (9,513) whom we referred to 
as remaining in school after completing the 
work of the standards. In the case of 1,450 of 
these scholars in schools under Boards who pay 
special attention to the specific subjects, we find 
that only 329 are over fourteen, while 507 are 
under thirteen, and eighty-eight under twelve 
years of age; and these children, with few ex- 
ceptions, are of the class ordinarily found in 
public elementary schools.” 

It does not seem, therefore, that those who 
complain of the teaching of “ specific subjects,” 
are able to point to large figures by way of con- 
firmation of their arguments, at any rate at 
present. When, too, we learn that the whole 
amount of grants claimed in respect of these 
subjects, during the past year, was only 
£28,971 7s. 2d., or just over 21d. per scholar in 
average attendance, so that the annual grant 
last year would have been 15s. 6d. instead of 
15s. 8}d. per scholar, there is still less to en- 
courage the grumblers. But there is more to 
be said in favour of the “ specific subjects,” and 
this is to be found in the report. “ While,” say 
the Committee, “ many districts, moreover, pro- 
vide, in addition to the requisite amount of public 
school accommodation, sufficient opportunities 
for the higher education, at a reasonable cost, 
of the children of parents even of humble 
means, this is not always the case; and our 
returns show that no small proportion of the 
scholars taking the specific subjects are found 
in the smaller towns and in rural districts. 
In many such districts indeed our schools 
furnish the only means available for the 
instruction of the children of farmers, small 
tradesmen, and others who contribute as payers 
of rates and taxes, or by larger school fees than 
those usually charged, to the maintenance of 
schools in which they not unreasonably expect 
that some provision shall be made for the 
suitable education of their own children.” It 
must not be understood that in defending the 
teaching of “specific” subjects we approve of 
all the subjects that have been selected, or con- 
sider that those alone, and no others, should be 
taught. All we are concerned for, at present, 
is to point out that there is really no substance 
in the ontery raised by some people at this 
giving of “superior” education at rate-aided 
schools. The real desideratum is to make 
parents feel that it is not too much but too little 
education they should regard with disfavour. 
In confirmation of this view we have only to 
point to the fact stated in the report, that “the 
proportion of children who leave school after 
passing standard four isincreasing.” Itis, how- 
ever, encouraging to know that Cookery is 
taught in twenty-three more schools than in 
1880, and that Savings Banks, which were 
established in the year 1879 in 848 schools, are 
now to be found in 1,187 schools. 

It is important to consider whether, having 
regard to the increased number of children in 
attendance, the supply of teachers has kept pace 
with the demand. In 1869 there were 12,842 
pupil teachers, 1,236 assistant teachers, and 
12,027 certificated teachers at work in inspected 
schools. Last year these numbers had risen to 
30,3822—8,559—and 33,562 respectively. It is 
assumed, in order to meet the future require- 
ments of our schools, and taking into account 
the large number of small schools in the rural 
districts, and the increasing employment of 
adults in place of pupil-teachers, as many as 
35,000 certificated teachers will be wanted. It 
would seem therefore from the figures given 
above that the demand is in a fair way of being 
met. Our training colleges, too, provide accom- 
modation for 3,225 students, and are furnishing 
a yearly supply of 1,500 teachers, trained for 
two years. Indeed, there’is some fear lest the 
profession should be overstocked, and the report 
mentions that in April last as many as 154 
students who had successfully completed their 


| having failed, either from ill-health, or other 


course of training at Christmas, 1881, were still 
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without situations. Out of the total number 
of teachers 29°75 per cent."of the masters and 
49°32 per cent. of the mistresses were untrained ; 
but there will always be a field for these in 
connection with poor schools. The profession 
of school-teachers has improved in a pecuniary 
sense in proportion to the larger demand there 
has been for their services. In 1870 the average 
salary of a certificated master was £96 12s. 9d., 
that of a mistress was £57 16s. 5d. In 
1881 these figures had risen to £120 16s. 1d. 
and £72 10s. 4d. These averages are arrived at 
by taking’into calculation the salaries paid to 
the whole of the teachers, whether principal or 
assistant. If the metropolitan district alone is 
taken the average is much higher, the masters 
in voluntary schools receiving £152 6s. 7d., and 
in board schools £243 14s. 3d., the figures in 
the case of mistresses being respectively £87 11s. 
and £165 2s. 8d. It will be seen from these 
latter figures that the position of a teacher 
under the London School Board is better than 
that of a teacher in a voluntary school. In the 
curriculum for teachers the study of scientific 
subjects has not been insisted on, butit has been 
encouraged. At Christmas, 1881, there were 
1,349 male students examined in one or more 
of the following subjects :—Mathematics, Theo- 
retical Mechanics, Applied Mechanics, Acoustics 
(Light and Heat), Magnetism and Electricity, 
Inorganic Chemistry, (1) Theoretical, (2) Prac- 
tical), Animal Physiolcgy, Elementary Botany, 
and Physiography ; while in one or more of the 
three latter subjects 797 female students were 
examined; the results of the examination were 
on the whole satisfactory. Languages, too, 
now enter into the course of study in all the 
training colleges; Greek and German are not 
favourites; French and Latin, especially the 
former, attracting the largest numbers. Curi- 
ously enough, at Midsummer last there were 
more papers by female /students than by male, 
while at Christmas the positions were reversed. 
A by no means unimportant question in deal- 
ing with this subject is the financial one. Are 
our children being educated too expensively, or 
is economy within prudent limits being effec- 
tually carried out? We have pointed out in 
the previous article that the education grant 
has increased, but that is to be accounted for 
by the relative increase of children under in- 
struction. We may, therefore, expect to find 
that a similar increase would show itself in the 
rates; nor are we disappointed in our expecta- 
tion. Of course, the mere increase of the chil- 
dren attending any one particular school would 
not necessarily swell the expenses connected 
with that school; it is, therefore, owing to ar- 
other fact that the rates have to bear a larger 
proportion than last year, and that is the larger 
number of schools provided by school boards. 
The principal item in the increased expenditure 
falling upon the rates is the interest on loans to 
meet capital charges, and repayment of instal- 
ments of the principal of such loans. On the 
other hand, the cost of maintenance, so far as it 
is borne by the ratepayers, has during the years 
1879-81 fallen from 18s. 9d. to 16s. 114d. per 
child in average attendance. On looking at the 
figures given to show the cost of “main- 
tenance” per child in average attendance, we 
observe that, as might be expected, the cost in 
board schools is in excess of that in voluntary 
schools, and, as also might be inferred, the ex- 
pense in London is far in excess of the general 
cost throughout the country, in both classes of 
schools. - [t should also be noted that the 
amount paid by the children in voluntary schools 
exceeds that paid by them in board schools; 
in London the amount is as much as 4s. 114d. 
per child more. No doubt many, if not most, of 
the parents of these children are ratepayers, so 
the effect of sending their children to voluntary 
schools is that they pay rather more than they 
would if they sent them to those under the 
Board. No explanation is given why the ex- 
penditure in London is so much larger than it 
1s in other parts of the country, though it would 
not be difficult, we imagine, to find one, and that 
without imputing anything like extravagance to 
the managers of either class of schools. Before 
leaving this branch of the subject it may be in- 
teresting to note that in England and Wales, 
comparing the years 1880 and 1881, the amount 
of school income derived from the rates has in- 
ereased only 1°72 per cent., as against a decrease 
of 1°38 per cent. of income from yolyntary sub- 


scriptions; while the income from school pence 
has increased 5°44 per cent. In Scotland, on 
the other hand, there is a decrease in rates and 
voluntary subscriptions. 


Few persons who have had anything to do 
with-the management of public elementary 
schools can fail to relish the “ Instructions to 
H.M. Inspectors” which were issued in August 
last. The occasion of these new instructions is 
that several changes have been introduced into 
the Code, and a reorganisation of the work of 
inspection is in contemplation. The inspectors 
are mildly reminded that “all hurry or undue 
haste on the day of examination is incompatible 
with the proper discharge” of their duty. 
“Their Lordships” are not unmindful of “ the 
great courtesy, patience, and industry” with 
which the Inspectors have discharged their 
duties; still ‘‘ managers have complained of un- 
punctuality, haste, and impatience, and of a 
want of due consideration in the treatment of 
teachers and, scholars.’ The Inspectors are 
then reminded that an early attendance at the 
school is absolutely indispensable, and of the 
evils likely to result from a hurried inspection, 
among which are, “ the attempt to do two things 
at once,” and “embarrassing young scholars by 
want of clearness in dictation or in asking 
questions.” We are satisfied that these “in- 
structions ” have not been given without good 
reason ; we only hope that they may be attended 
to, and we shall then hear far less than we have 
done of dissatisfied school managers and morti- 
fied teachers. H.M. Inspectors are like other 
mortals, touched with the infirmities of human 
nature, but they need not carry out their duties 
so as to make their visits dreaded rather than 
welcomed. We have no intention of criticising 
the rest of the instructions which have been 
given with a view to arriving at a uni- 
form standard. ‘They seem to be conceived in 
a spirit of practical wisdom. We cannot, how- 
ever refrain from noticing the instructions given 
ag to examination in needlework, to which it is 
said that at least forty-five minutes should be 
given. We wonder how many of H.M. In- 
spectors could themselves pass an examination 
in this subject? When part of the examination 
is “to cut out and tack together pattern of girl’s 
shift, also to graft 3 inches, and to take up 
ladder,” does a single one of these gentlemen 
know what really has to be done? Or, when a 
child, examined in Standard IL, fails “to cast 
on twenty loops, and knit twenty rows, ribbed, 
pearl and plain, breaking and joining the wool 
at least once in the syace, afterwards cast off,” 
could any inspector point out where the failure 
was P And how many inspectors will exercise 
the option given to them to require girls in 
Standards VI. and VII. “to Swiss darn a 
space one inch square, and on a calico hem 
three-quarter inch wide, do two inches of 
knotting and two inches of coral stitch.” It is 
not attributing to the inspectors very great in- 
competence, when we say that this kind of ex- 
amination is wholly beyond them. It would be 
well if really competent persons were appointed 
to conduct such examinations. We should 
probably not have such wholly unneeded re- 
quirements insisted on. This, however, is a 
detail. The conviction forced upon us by a 
perusal of the Report and the Instructions is 
that in the Education Department we have one 
of the most useful of our Government agencies, 
and that it is doing its work thoroughly and 
effectively, though by no means obtrusively. In 
the present Vice-President, Mr. ;Mundella, 
we have a man admirably fitted to the post he 
holds, and the country may well congratulate 
itself that he is holding the office which he does, 
with so much credit to himself, and so much 
satisfaction to the country at large. 


TuroaT IrRITATION.—Soreness and dryness, ticklingand 
irritation, inducing cough and affecting the voice. For 
these symptoms use Epps’s Glycerine Jujubes, Glycerine, 
in these agreeable confections, being in proximity to the 
glands at the moment they are excited by the act of 
sucking, becomes actively healing. Sold only in boxes, 
7d. and 1s. 1}d.,, labelled, ‘James Epps and Co., Homceo- 
putbie Chemists, London.” A letter received :--“‘ Gentle- 
men,—It may, perhaps, interest you to know that, after 
an extended trial, I have found your Glycerine Jujubes 
of considerable benefit (with or without medical treat- 
ment) in almost all forms of throat disease. They soften 
and clear the voice.—Yours faithfully, Gorpon Houuzs, 
L.R.O,P,E., Senior Physician to the Municipal Throat 
and Ear Infirmary.” 


Occasional Hotes, 


Tur “ National Conference of Unitarian and 
other Christian Churches” of America has been 
holding its sittings this week at Saratoga, be- 
ginning on Monday and ending yesterday. The 
following was the published order of proceedings, 
subject to possible variations :— 


Monday, 8 p.m.: Meeting of the Council. 

Tuesday, 10 a.m.: Report of the Council; essay 
by the Rev. J. Page Hopps, of Leicester, England, 
upon “ Jesus Christ’s Unfulfilled Ideal of Religious 
Unity”; address by William B. Carpenter, M.D., 
F.R.S. of London; other addresses by representa- 
tives. of the Hungarian Unitarian$’and of the British 
and Foreign Unitarian Associaion; general busi- 
ness. 

3 pm.: Reports of the American Unitarian 
Association and the chief conferences, by Messrs. 
Grindall Reynolds, J. Ll. Jones, Russell N. Bellows, 
and Wm. 8. Heywood; discussion, _ 

7.30 p.t.: Sermon by Rev. Charles G. Ames, 

Wednesday, 10 a.m.: Essay, by the Rev. George 
Batchelor, upon ‘‘ The Place of the Unitarian Body 
in the National Life of America;” to be followed 
by addresses by the Revs. Dr. William G, Eliot, 
Charles A, Allen, George L. Chaney, and A. D 
Mayo. 

3 p.m.: Report of the Committee upon the Union 
of the National Conference and the American 
Unitarian Association, by Hon. Dorman B, Eaton; 
discussion and general business, 

7.30 p.m.: Public meeting in the interest of the 
Woman’s Auxiliary Association, 

Thursday, 10 a.m.: Essay, by the Rey. John 

CO. Learned, upon ‘‘ The Future of Religion ;” dis- 
cussion of the proposed J. H. Wade School at 
Cleveland. 
- 8 pm.: Addresses upon the outlook of Unit- 
arianism in different parts of the country, by the 
Revs. Thomas D. Eliot, Samuel C. Beane, Oscar 
Clute, and Rush R. Shippen. 

7.30 p.t.: A meeting to discuss the religious 
education of the young, with addresses by the 
Revs. Samuel R, Calthrop, Edward A, Horton, and 
others. 

Friday, 10 A.: Essay, by the Rey. Francis G. 
Peabody, upon “‘ Liberal Christianity and the Spirit 
of Worship ;” general business. 

In the evening, a sociable [Anglice social] in the 
parlours of the United States Hotel. 


We fancy we may take to ourselves the hint 
contained in the following paragraph from the 
Christian Register of Boston, U.S. :— 


The feeling that the National Conference should 
become something more than a mere advisory body 
—a real missionary, church-planting, and executive 
society, either auxiliary to the American Unitarian 
Association, or as an independent organisation— 
will excite quite the usual amount of discussion at 
the coming meeting at Saratoga. An earnest friend 
of the cause writes to us that his feeling, and that 
of many with whom he has conversed, is that, 
unless something of this kind is done, faith in the 
usefulness of the Conference will soon begin to 
decline. ‘‘ Fine essays and social good times,” he 
says, “will not save it, though earnest debates 
about real issues might,” 


We much regret to learn that owing to indis- 
position the Rev. J. Baldwin Brown is compelled 
to prolong his usual period of rest. 


Tue difficulty of proving a negative is pro- - 
verbial. Perhaps it is owing to the encourage- 
ment derived trom a knowledge of the fact 
that an offer has been made by a gentleman, 
through the Drummond Tract Society, to pay 
£1,000 to any Roman Catholic who will prove 
that the Apostle Peter had no wife. Of course, 
the fourteenth verse of the eighth chapter of 
Matthew, which tells us that Jesus came into 


Peter’s house and “saw his wife’s mother laid, 
and sick of a fever,” is a stuiibiene block in the 
way of such proof. 


Srpakrne of the Rey. P. Dean’s “ Compila- 
tions on Piety and Morality,” the Christian 
World says:—‘ There is a world of wisdom in 
many of these extracts, and it is a book which 
may very fitly lay in one’s way for occasional 
use at times of meditation and quiet thought. 
It is a Catholic selection, and will help to con- 
vince some people that good men of all ages : 
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have assuredly had the light of God shining 
within their souls.” 


Prope need not believe everything that ap- 

ears in the newspapers, unless they like. 

e should imagine a good many people would 
avail themselves of this liberty on reading the 
following statement made by the New York In- 
dependent :—“There are quite a number of 
Sunday-schools in Jewish quarters attended by 
large numbers of Jewish children ; butin hymns, 
&c., they never speak the name of Jesus, but 
give inits place an inarticulate hum. The hymn 
“Safe in the Arms of Jesus,” would be vigo- 
rously shouted “Safe in the Arms of hum, 
hum.” 


Ir the people of the United States are unable 
to boast of their antiquities, they can at least 
point to some respectable fossils. One of these 
would seem to be Professor Dana, of Yale Col- 
lege, who, it is said, has received higher honours 
from European scientific societies than any 
geologist now living in the United States. 
Speaking of the first chapter of Genesis, he 
says: “ Hxamining it as a geologist, I find it 
to be in perfect accord with known science; 
therefore, as a Christian, I assert that the Bible 
narrative must be inspired.” One is tempted 
to say that his theology and geology are some- 
what on a par. Is Professor Dana aware that 
other scientific men besides geologists have a 
word or two to say with respect to the verbal 
accuracy of the first chapter of Genesis? 

Onze of the greatest blessings that this century 
has witnessed has been the improved means of 
communication between all the civilised com- 
munities of the world. And no two countries 
have felt this more than England and the 
United States. Few of our countrymen who 
go there fail to come back with the feeling of 
brotherhood strengthened by the visit, and we 
believe that this feeling is reciprocated by 
nearly all of those who visit our shores. In- 
deed, the sense of kinship is not confined to 
those who brave the Atlantic. We doubt not that 
there are several eminent Englishmen who could 
cordially echo the concluding words of the fol- 
lowing letter from Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes 
to a lady in England :—*“ We are all burned up 
with drought in this part of New England, but 
we think more of your country and its troubles 
than we do of our brown fields and shrivelled 
harvests. We count every drop of English 
blood that sinks into the sands of Egypt almost 
asif it were from the veins of our own country- 
men. The understanding between the educated 
classes of the two countries and their sympathy 
with each other grow with every year. I have 
had myself so many kindly tokens of regard 
from England that I almost feel as if I had a 
home there.” 


Tne Wesleyans of the West of England are 
waking up to the necessity, from a denomina- 
tional point of view, of providing middle-class 
education for girls. In providing for that of 
boys and overlooking the wants of the other sex 
they seem to consider they have reversed the 
natural, or at any rate the proper process, 
because the girls should have the first attention, 
having regard to the influence that woman has 
in the home. At a district meeting, represent- 
ing Devon anda great part of Somerset, just 
held, a large committee representing every part 
of the district had the question under considera- 
tion. It was stated that they had two millions 
of worshippers in their chapels, but only about 
four thousand boys and girls in boarding schools 
under Wesleyaninfluence. It was resolved that 
the establishment of a Wesleyan Methodist 
middle-class boarding and day school for girls 
in the West of Hngland is desirable, and that 
such a school, founded on the principle of the 
Methodist Middle-class Schools Committee, be 
commenced as early as possible. 


Ir is not only Royalty that seeks to avoid 
the penalties of its position, when abroad, 
by travelling incognito. Mr. Herbert Spencer, 
who is now among the Catskills, is anxious to 
go about with as little chance of being worried 
‘to death by interviewers as possible. He is, 
therefore, sinking his personality, and is “un- 
knowable” to the general public under the de-: 


scription given in hotel registers, “ Mr. Lott and 
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friend,” Mr. Edward Lott being an English 
friend with whom he is travelling. 

We are afraid that Lord Justice Lindley 
will be regarded by some people, say Oxford 
or Cambridge examiners, as very reactionary 
and behind the times. And yet there will be 
many who will think that he said what has 
long been wanted to be said, when, in distri- 
buting the prizes to the successful candidates 
at the Cambridge Local Examination at Nor- 
wich on Saturday last, he not only deprecated 
“cramming,” but objected to the high standard 
of examination which was too frequently set. 
At this examination questions had been put 
about the practical working of the Bank Charter 
Act of 1844 and the rates of interest and dis- 
count, and his lordship maintained that they 
were above boys of the age to whom they were 
submitted. A good many persons will think 
that their boys can be far better employed than 
studying such matters as these. 


Mrs. Besant in the National Reformer gives 
the following striking account of an {interview 
with Dr. Pusey at the time that she was 
struggling with theological difficulties :—“ Per- 
sonally, I have always felt for Dr. Pusey the 
very highest respect. As a girl I studied his 
writings, and by them was led to a careful 
study of those on whom all his thought was 
built. To him I owed my introduction to 
those curiously fascinating Confessions of 
Augustine, to the Commentaries on St. John’s 
Gospel of Chrysostom, to the terrible denunci- 
ations of Tertullian, the arguments of Cyril and 
of Origen. Through that strange world he was 
my guide, and when my faith broke down it was 
to him I turned as my last hope of finding proof 
of the creed which my brain had rejected but to 
which my heart still clang. He bade me go to 
him to Oxford, and I travelled down, and with 
much inward trepidation found myself face to 
face with Dr. Pusey. Keen clear eyes, voice 
somewhat subdued, figure that seemed as if 
monk’s frock and cowl would have suited it 
better than the cassock. The Deity of Jesus 
was the subject on which I had appealed to him; 
he shuddered at the very idea that that Deity 
should be challenged. Argument he would have 
none of; when I, doubtless too vehemently, 
urged my difficulties; ‘Oh, my child! how 
passionate, how undisciplined!’ “he murmured. 
And at last: ‘TI will not argue with you; argu- 
ment will only increase your pride of intellect.” 
Once only did he lose his calm and pitying tone 
of condemnation of the rebellion which dared to 
question ‘your Judge,’ and that was when I 
spoke of the inevitable result of my inquiry, if 
no proof could be found; namely, that I should 
leave the Church and acknowledge my heresy. 
He half rose from his chair: ‘I command you 
to keep silence, at least, if you reject your 
Saviour; do not drag other souls to hell with 
you.’ It was in vain that I urged to him my 
desire to find out what was truth, giving as 
proof the worldly loss my heresy would entail: 
‘Yes, you will lose everything,’ he answered 
gloomily; ‘your home here, and your soul in 
the world to come.’ He told me to read nothing 
—‘ You have read too much’—to pray, to ask 
no questions, to accept and not to criticise, 
Advice useless and impracticable for one reso- 
lute at all hazards to find out what was true. I 
asked whether such action might not confirm a 
heathen in his error, and how, without inquiry, 
a Mahommedan could become a Christian. 
‘We have the truth,’ he answered; as though 
that were not the very point in dispute. He 
wrote to me, after I left him, still urging only 
faith and prayer, and my last letter to him 
gave my final thought of our interview: I 
wanted light, and you told me to close my eyes.” 


Mrs. Busant adds the following testimony to 
to Dr. Pusey’s personal character :—“ A strong 
man and a good man. Utterly out of harmony 
with the spirit of his own time, looking with 
sternly-rebuking and condemning eyes on all 
the eager research, the joyous love of nature, 
the earnest inquiry into a world doomed to be 
burned up at the coming of its judge. An ascetic, 
pure in hfe, stern in faith, harsh to unbelievers, 
because sincere in his own cruel creed, generous 
and tender to all who accepted his doctrines and 


| submitted to his Church. He never stooped to 


slander that with which he disagreed. His 
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hatred of heresy led him not to blacken the cha- 
racter of heretics, nor to descend to the vulgar 
abuse used by pettier priests. And therefore lip 
who honour courage and sincerity wherever I 
find them, I, who do homage to steadfastness 
wherever I see it, I, Atheist, lay my small 
tribute of respect on the bier of this noblest of 
the Anglo-Catholics, Edward Bouverie Pusey.” 


By slow degrees the houses in London which 
were once the dwellings, or the resorts of famous 
men, are gradually disappearing. Under ex- 
isting municipal arrangements it is scarcely to 
be expected that these old landmarks, as it were, 
should either be preserved, or even their historic 
character recorded. And yest one would like to 
see the same kind of thing done in the metro- 
polis that has recently been done by the muni- 
cipal authorities at Rome, who have, at the 
suggestion of the General Director of Telegraphs 
in Italy, placed the following inscription upon 
the house No. 17, Via del Prefetti:—«S. P, Q: RB. 
In this house lived Samuel Finley Breese Morse 
from February 20, 1830, to January 5, 1831. 
He was the inventor of the Electric Telegraph. 
Born in Charlestown, April 22, 1791; died in 
New York, April 2, 1872.” There are many 
men whose memory we should like to see kept 
fresh in this country ; and this mode of doing it 
strikes us as at once simple and effective. 


Wuat is an ideal school? In the instruc- 
tions to H.M.’s inspectors of public and elemen- 
tary schools “their lordships” give a picture 
of such a school, which, where it exists, they 
deem entitled to be marked ag “excellent,” 
Such a school “is characterised by cheerful and 
yet exact discipline, maintained without harsh- 
ness, and without noisy demonstration of 
authority. Its premises are cleanly and well 
ordered ; its time-table provides a proper 
variety of mental employment and of physical 
exercise; its organisation is such as to distribute 
the teaching power judiciously, and to secure 
for every scholar—whether he is likely to bring 
credit to the school by examination or not—a 
fair share of instruction and of attention. The 
teaching is animated and interesting, and yet 
thorough and accurate. The reading is fluent, 
careful, and expressive, and the children are 
helped by questioning and explanation to follow 
the meaning of what they read. Arithmetic ig 
so taught as to enable the scholars not only to 
obtain correct answers to sums, but also to 
understand the reasons for the processes em- 
ployed. If higher subjects are attempted, the 
lessons are not confined to memory work and to 
the learning of technical terms, but are designed 
to give a clear knowledge of facts, and to train 
the learner in the practice of thinking and 
observing. Besides fulfilling these conditions, 
such a school seeks by other means to be of 
service to the children who attend it. It pro- 
vides for the upper classes a regular system of 
home exercises, and arrangements for correcting 
them expeditiously and thoroughly. Where cir- 
cumstances permit, it has also its lending 
library, its savings bank, and an‘orderly collection 
of simple objects and apparatus adapted to illus- 
trate the school lessons, and formed in part by 
the co-operation of the scholars themselves. 
Above all, its teaching and discipline are such 
as to exert a right influence on the manners, 
the conduct, and the character of the chil- 
dren; to awaken in them a love of reading, 
and such an interest in their own mental im- 
provement as may reasonably be expected to 
last beyond the period of school life.” Was the 
draftsman of these instructions here describing 
an actual existent school? or was he only draw- 
ing upon his imagination for his ideal? If 
such a model school exists, it would be interest- 
ing to know its locality. 

Tue Ohurch Times hopes that at the Harvest 
Festival this year “the pulpit will everywhere 
resound with denunciations of the new deity 
which our scientists would putin the place of 
God, namely, the doctrine of cycles and aver- 
ages.” ‘The failure of the hop harvest, we learn 
from the same precious authority, is owing to 
the recent agitation in Kent against special 
tithes:—“ The sole exception [to a good har- 
vest] is as regards the hops, which are a worse 
failure than can be remembered by the oldest 


inhabitants. The growers of that crop, un- 
mindful of a most true saying of the rabbis that 
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‘Tithes are bulwark of wealth,’ have spent the 
year in an attempt to defraud the Church of 
her dues, and they find themselves with hardly 
any hops on which to pay tithe at all. Discite 
justitiam moniti/” So the Infinite Ruler of 
the universe is represented as specially inter- 
fering to show His displeasure with the agita- 
tion against an unjust impost, and punishing 
hop-growers and priests alike by withholding 
the crops on which they are to live! It isa 
question whether it is better to believe in such 
a God or no god at all. Fortunately we are 
not left to the alternative. 


Was Milton a Unitarian? We learn from 
the Christian World that this question is dis- 
cussed in a pamphlet ‘ Milton as a Theologian 
(Milton Theologien), by M. Edgar Monod, a 
nephew of the late Adolphe T. Monod. Our 
contemporary says :—The essay was recently 
presented to the Faculty of Protestant Theology 
of Montauban as the thesis of the author on 
seeking the degree of Bachelor of Theology. It 
is divided into three parts, the first of which 
gives a rapid glance at the period, the per- 
sonality, and the writings of Milton; the second 
consists of an exposition of his theological opi- 
nions; and the third is an attempt to determine 
Milton’s true place among theologians. M. 
Monod devotes considerable space to the discus- 
sion of the much-debated question whether or 
no Milton can be justly claimed by the Unit- 
arians as one of themselves, and he contends 
with acuteness and discrimination that although 
the great poct was a declared opponent of the 
dogma of the Trinity, he cannot properly be re- 
garded as Unitarian in his creed. He points 
out the difference between the idea of the person 
of Christ, held by Channing, ‘the most iilus- 
trious representative’ of Unitarianism, and the 
idea held by Milton; and insists upon the 
extreme importance of not confounding the 
dogma of the Trinity with that of the Divinity 
of Jesus Christ. The latter, it is urged, is an 
integral element of Christianity, while the 
former is not directly based on the text of Holy 
Scripture, but has been deduced therefrom by 
the labours of theologians, and has therefore 
only a relative importance. Milton, while 
rejecting the doctrine of the Trinity, distinctly 
accepted the doctrine of Christ’s Divinity. 
Whether M. Monod’s argument be regarded as 
conclusive or otherwise, the reader must acknow- 
ledge the skill, the force, and the finely sympa- 
thetic tone which characterise the essay as a 
whole.” Whether Milton was simply an Anti- 
Trinitarian or an Arian, as we think he was, it 
may fairly be conceded that more of the popular 
theology of the present day is to be found in 
Milton’s two’poems “ Paradise Lost” and “ Pa- 
radise Regained” than there is in the New 
Testament. Modern Unitarians can scarcely 
claim him as one of themselves. 


Wr desire to call the special attention ot our 
readers to the announcement in our advertising 
columns that Mr. Brooke Herford’s highly popu- 
lar “Story of Religion in England” is offered 
by the Sunday School Association to subscribers 
and schools at the low price of eighteenpence. 
The original publishing price was five shillings, 
and the Association is really conferring a great 
boon by placing so valuable a work within the 
reach of our teachers and elder scholars. 


Tur Rev. M. J. Savace in his book “The 
Morals of Evolution ” tells the following story: 
—‘* When I was living at the West there was a 
lady who was a very zealous religionist. She 
was one of those who believe in perfection, and 
she was one of those who supposed that she had 
reached it ; and a large part of the time she was 
engaged in attending perfectionist meetings and 
discussing the subject, and trying to get all her 
friends to be as perfect as she was. And I re- 
member, one day, a friend of mine met her little 
boy, out at the knee and elbow, in the street, 
looking very dilapidated. He inquired where 
his mother was, and found that she was attend- 
ing a perfectionist meeting somewhere. And 
then the boy gave asigh, and said, “ And when 
papa comes home, and does not find the dinner 
ready, you just ought to hear him swear.’ And 
I seriously question which was doing the most 
evil, she in attending perfectionist meetings under 
those circumstances, or he in swearing about it.” 


And now Mr. Spurgeon, in his terse, common- 
sense way, is saying much the same kind of 
thing :—I have heard,” he says, “ that a woman 
who has ‘amission’ makes a poor wife or a 
bad mother. This is very possible, and at the 
same time very lamentable; but the mission I 
urge is not all of this sort. Dirty rooms, slat- 
ternly gowns, and children with unwashed faces 
are swift witnesses against the sincerity of those 
who keep other vineyards and neglect their own. 
I have no faith in that woman who talks of grace 
and glory abroad and uses no soap at home.” 


nT ES 


SuNDERLAND.—Two excellent sermons in aid of 
the Sunday-school were preached on the 10th inst. 
by the Rev. James E. Stead, to good congregations, 
On the 11th the annual tea was held, after which a 
service of song, entitled ‘‘ Her Benny,” was given 
by the teachers and scholars. This service was 
much appreciated by all present. The usual com- 
plimentary resolutions concluded a very happy and 
useful meeting. 

TrowsBripGE.—Oa Sunday, September 17, the 
anniversary services of the Conigre Sunday-school 
were held, and were attended with marked success, 
In the evening the chapel was densely packed, the 
entrances to the chapel also being crowded, the 
aisles filled, and the vestries at the end of the 
building occupied. The sermons were preached by 
the minister, the Rev. J. Felstead, and were listened 
to with absorbed attention. Previous to the even- 
ing sermon sixteen of the elder scholars were pre- 
sented with a Bible each, on being promoted to the 
Bible classes. The collection was £23 11s. 1d., this 
being a larger amount than that raised last year, 
although the collection of last year exceeded that 
of any former year. 

TaunTon.—Services in commemoration of the 
restoration of Mary-street Chapel were held on 
Sunday last, when the Rev. George Knight, of 
Gloucester, preached morning and evening, and de- 
livered an address to the Sunday-school teachers 
and scholars and Bible classes in the afternoon. 
Collections were made at each service in aid of the 
restoration fund. On the following Monday the 
annual soiree was held, tea being served in the 
schoolrooms, and the public meeting succeeding in 
the chapel. The Rey. John Birks presided, and 
after the singing of a hymn made a few opening 
remarks, expressing his pleasure at the end of the 
war, with the hope that righteousness and peace 
might be the heritage of all nations. He also re- 
ferred to the death of Dr. Pusey, and without ac- 
cepting the theological doctrines connected with his 
ecclesiasticism, could most heartily appreciate the 
good he had done in the restoration of the fabric 
of the churches and the renewal of life and ear- 
nestness. They were met that evening to hold the 
anniversary of the restoration of their own church, 
and to join together in their annual soiree. He 
gave a most cordial welcome to all present, regret- 
ting the unavoidable absence of many good friends, 
and called upon Mr. Geo. Philpott, secretary of the 
congregation, to address the meeting. Mr. Philpott 
gaye an abstract of the annual report, with parti- 
culars of the work of restoration so successfully 
carried out and so generally admired. The whole 
cost had been raised already by the congregation 
and friends, with the exception of about £50, which 
it was hoped might soon be forthcoming. The Rey. 
Johv Murray, of Ilminster, next gave a thoughtful 
address on the Christian Church as a beneficent 
power, referring to the letter of Dr. Martineau to 
the conference at Liverpool. He cordially congra- 
tulated minister and congregation upon the good 
work they had done and were hoping to do in their 
day and generation. The Rey. George Knight spoke 
of the beauty of their venerable house of prayer, 
now so admirably restored and adapted to the 
needs of the present age. He had been much 
pleased with the services on the Sunday, and with 
the meeting that night, and was greatly cheered 
with the manifestations on all sides of life and 
earnestness. The Chairman then called attention 


to the regular services of the church, the choir, day 
and Sunday schools, benefit society, provident 
society, band of hope, and other agencies con- 
nected with the congregation, asking for increased 
zeal in these and other directions for the promo- 
tion of the cause they all had at heart. Mr. OC. 
Goodland, in an encouraging speech, proposed, 
and Mr. Dyer seconded, a vote of thanks to the 
ladies for preparing the tea, and to the choir for 
music, Mr. Philpott responded. Votes of thanks 


| Rebvrews, 


The Faiths of the World. A Concise History 
of the Great Religious Systems of the World. 
Blackwood, Edinburgh and London. 1882. 

It is one important result of the wider read- 
ing and broader culture of our time that the 
religions of the world are getting to be better 
known than ever before. Works like the one 
now before us—and they are numerous now— 
have contributed largely to increase our know- 
ledge on this interesting subject. The researches 
of students and scholars have led to a new 
science—that of Comparative Theology —the 
study of which cannot fail to enlarge the mind, 
to correct ignorant misconceptions and dispel 
narrow prejudices and exclusive pretensions. 
These are the pernicious growths of popular 
ignorance, and no means of correcting them is 
so effectual as some acquaintance—the more 
full and careful the better—with the religious 
systems which in different ages and among 
different peoples have obtained the acceptance 
of mankind. When we find that there have 
been, and are still, several religions each of which 
has its countless multitudes of adherents, and 
that all, more or less, have certain features in 
common, it becomes impossible to advance ex- 
clusive pretensions on behalf of any. The old 
exclusive ground is cut away, and a broader, 
truer conception of religion takes its place. 
The volume now under review will assist in 
bringing about this desirable result. It con- 
sists of twelve lectures, constituting the second 
course of the St. Giles’ Lectures, and are by 
eminent Scotch clergymen. A brief prefatory 
note informs us that they were delivered in St. 
Giles’ Cathedral, Edinburgh, and in the Cathe- 
dral, Glasgow, on Sundays during the winter of 
1881-82. Dr. Caird leads off with two lectures 
on the religions of India; the first taking up 
the Vedic period—Brahmanism, the second, 
Buddhism. He is followed by the Rev. George 
Matheson, D.D., whose subject is the religion 
of China: Confucianism. Next comes the 
religion of Persia: Zoroaster and the Zend 
Avesta, by the Rev. John Milne, M.A. Then 
we have the religion of Ancient Egypt, by 
the Rev. James Dodds, D.D. The Rev. 
William Milligan, D.D., Professor of Biblical 
Criticism in the University of Aberdeen, follows 
with a lecture on the religion of ancient Greece. 
Dr. James MacGregor takes up in order the 
religion of ancient Rome. Next follows the 
Teutoriic and Scandinavian religion. Dr. George 
Stewart Burns discusses that subject. The 
ancient religions of Central America form the 
subject of the next lecture, by the Rey. John 
Marshall Lang, D.D. ‘Tenth on the list comes 
Judaism, by Dr. Malcolm Campbell Taylor, 
Professor of Ecclesiastical History in the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh. Then comes a lecture on 
Mahommedanism, by the Rev. James Cameron 
Lees, D.D., minister of St. Giles’ Cathedral, 
Edinburgh, and one of her Majesty’s chaplains. 
A lecture on Christianity in relation to other 
religions, by Dr. Robert Flint, professor of 
Divinity in the University of Edinburgh, brings 
the course to a close. 

It will be seen from the above enumeration 
that the series is intended to cover in its broadest 
aspects the whole ground. Of course it is im- 
possible in a single volume to do more than pre- 
sent the leading features of each system. Thesub- 
ject of each lecture is too vast for it to be con- 
sidered fully in a single discourse. Still a 
distinct outline may be presented—a clear idea 
of what each system was may be given, and this 
is done in the volume before us, The inquiry 
opens up before us a chapter of human history, 
and an aspect of the human mind of the very 
deepest interest to us, that chapter and that 
aspect which deal specially with religion. One 
great merit of this book is its fairness. It is 
marked throughout by an endeavour to discuss 
fairly the great religions of the world, to esti- 
mate them from a scholar’s standpoint without 
bigotry or prejudice. The writers may not be 
always successful, but this at least can be said, 
that their tone differs widely from the old style 
of dealing with the pagan religions. The old 
view regarded them as utterly bad, without any 
good points at all, undeserving of any favour- 


were heartily accorded to the Rey. George Knight, | able consideration, and having nothing in com- 


for his helpful services, and to the chairman, 


mon with the Jewish and Christian religions. 
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This is not the point of view of these writers. 
They look at the subject in the light of modern 
knowledge and research, and in consequence 
their estimate is altogether more just and fair. 

As we read these lectures the great religions 
of the world, Indian, Heyptian, Persian, Greek, 
Roman, Jewish, Mohammedan, Christian, pass 
under review ; and “we seem to be gazing on a 
long procession of the supernatural, tricked 
out,” it has been justly said, “in all manner of 
fantastic disguises—a masquerade of nature— 
powers, and gods and goblins and demons now 
vaguely majestic, and now coarsely grotesque, 
accompanied by symbols and ceremonials in the 
invention of which the wildest imagination 
might. be held to have exhausted itself. As 
the strange array moves along with its ever 
shifting scenery and personages the interest is 
never allowed to flag, and when the last figure 
vanishes from the spectator’s sight what more 
natural than that his pent up wonder should 
break forth in the demand, “ What interpreta- 
tion can be given of phenomena so weird and 
so full of perplexing mystery?” And the an- 
swer must be one that will include all. It must 
penetrate beneath the surface, and go down to 
the essential principles that underlie the end- 
less variety of outward forms, for it is in their 
essential principles that the common ground of 
unity must be sought. 

When we look around us and observe what 
different creeds and systems of belief are pre- 
valent amongst men, and how conflicting, and 
even contradictory, in most points they are, we 
are at first inclined to believe that this very 
diversity shows that religious truth is really 
unattainable. What, it may be asked, are these 
many creeds and systems but so many varieties 
of error P In one sense they are, but in another 
and higher sense they are so many differing 
aspects of some central truth. The former is 
the first viewy we take, the latter is that we 
arrive at after careful and unprejudiced reflec- 
tion. This is a view of the subject which it is 
encouraging to contemplate. As truth is the 
universal desire, soit is also, in some degree, the 
universal possession of the race. Hvery system 
of belief which has extensively prevailed in the 
world has had its foundation in reality. Every 
widespread error is the perversion of some truth 
—its exhibition through some distorting medium. 
In each creed or system there is a portion of 
truth widely different in degree, doubtless, 
but none is wholly without it. Indeed, it is 
this element of fact of reality which every 
system has contained, or been the means 
of teaching either directly or indirectly, 
that has been its vital principle, which 
sustained it in life and enabled it to maintain 
its position in the world. If it had not answered 
to some want in human nature, if it had not cor- 
responded with something actual in our human- 
ity, if it had not embodied something real, it 
could not have commanded extensive credence, 
or held sway- for any length of time over the 
minds of men. In short, we may well believe 
that every sincere teacher who has appeared in 
the world, and earnestly sought after truth and 
attempted to reform and instruct his fellow men, 
has not been unsuccessful in his efforts. Along 
with many errors and fancies of his own he has 
taught much that is true and valuable, and 
which has permanently influenced mankind for 

ood. Thus all the world’s great teachers who 

ave striven to serve faithfully in the cause of 
truth have been successful according to the light 
of their age, their several opportunities, their 
capacities of mind and means of knowledge. 
Especially is this true of the great founders of 
religions—Buddha, Confucius, Moses, Zoroaster, 
Mahomed, Christ—whose great religious ideas 
are briefly sketched in these interesting lectures. 

Great credit is due to those who selected the 
lecturers and made the arrangements which 
have resulted in the publication of this volume. 
And it is a point deserving of special notice 
that these lectures were delivered in prominent 
churches on Sundays. This fact, we think, 
marks a great step in advance on the old ways. 
Tt might be followed with advantage by the Or- 
thodox churches in England. It is one function 
of the Pulpit to instruct, and surely no subject 
comes better within the scope of its instruction 
than the religions which in different ages have 

revailed in the world; and the relation of 
Christianity to the other faiths which have been 
held by mankind, Wecordially welcomethis work 
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as an earnest attempt to supply this kind of 
lustruction. It can hardly fail to enlighten the 
public mind on a matter about which a great 
amount of ignorance has hitherto prevailed ; 
and in the degree in which it promotes this 
great purpose of popular enlightenment it can- 
not fail also to disarm prejudice, to lessen 
bigotry, to rebuke exclusive pretension, and to 
promote breadth and catholicity of thought and 
feeling on the great subject of the different 
faiths of the world. C.F. B. 


———_»—___ 


The Experimentum Crucis, By James Orr. 
Dublin: Falconer, 1882.)—Mr, Orr tells us that 
“the cause that prompted the publication of the 
above discourse was a correspondence that lately 
appeared in the Inquirer relative to the resurrection 
of Christ,” and he adds elsewhere that ‘“ a strong 
and ever-increasing sympathy for some years with 
the Theist in his objections to the supernatural has 
never been able to divest his mind of a deep con- 
viction that there is more than the light of a purely 
natural religion in the teachings, life, and history of 
Jesus of Nazareth.” He regards “the cross of 
Calvary as the crucial test given us by Providence 
of the Divine Origin of Christianity ;” with the cross 
closely connecting the miraculous narratives of the 
resurrection, which he evidently regards, notwith- 
standing critical objections, as historically true. Mr. 
Orr’s position is not ours; but while we reject the 
miraculous element in the accounts of the origin of 
Christianity, not the less do we believe that Christ 
is the light and life in the world, the greatest of 
the Sons of God, that he has entered upon the 
immortality of which he had so assured a conviction, 
and that through his grand words and inspiring 
faith that larger hope has become a solemn reality 
to all his followers. For our own part we hold that 
these primary truths could not be strengthened by 
any marvellous incidents which are alleged to have 
occurred in an uncritical age nineteen centuries ago, 
and at the present time demand for belief in them is 
rapidly becoming a hindrance rather than a help to 
the reception of a spiritual Christianity. Mr, Orr 
writes with much fervour and acuteness, and his 
reasoning will be very effective to those who are 
already convinced. 


Hiterary Hotes. 


Tue Pictorial World, which has just entered with 
spirit upon a new series, has commenced the issue 
in the form of weekly extra coloured supplements 
of portraits of the generals commanding Her 
Majesty’s forces in Egypt. These supplements 
will be uniform with the portraits already issued of 
Sir Garnet Wolseley and Sir Beauchamp Seymour. 
With the new series Miss Braddon has commenced 
a new serial story entitled ‘‘ The Golden Calf.” 

Tue birthplace, of Whittier, near Haverhill, 
Massachusetts, has been rescued from decay, and is 
being preserved for future generations as a memorial 
of the Quaker poet. 

A GRANITE memorial to Wlihu Burritt, with only 
the inscription ‘Friend of Peace and Philan- 
thropist,” has been erected in the cemetery at New 
Britain, Connecticut, 

Tur unique copy of Caxton’s “Four Sons of 
Aymon” is to be reprinted by permission of Earl 
Spencer, as part of the Harly English Text Society’s 
collection of English Charlemagne Romances, Mr. 
8. L. Lee wiil be the editor, 

A commirrer has been formed to promote the 
adoption of the Public Libraries Acts in Hull, 
Hull is the only town of its size in the kingdom 
that has not adopted the Acts. 

Messrs, Macminuan have issued a fourth edition, 
revised and enlarged, of ‘‘The Soldier’s Pocket 
Book for Field Service,’ by Sir Garnet J. 
Wolseley. The passages about newspaper corres- 
pondents at the seat of war remain unaltered. Nir 
Garnet adheres to his opinion that the effect of 
artillery fire is rather moral than physical. 

Tur Treasury has sanctioned the purchase from 
the heirs of the satirist of the original studies for 
‘ H.B.’s” celebrated caricatures. The price is 
£1,000 (not £2,000, as stated in the House by Mr. 
Walpole), to be paid when funds are available, no 
special grants being available in the present hard 
times. 

Tue author of ‘O’Hagan, M.P.,” is engaged 
upon, and will shortly publish, a translation of 
Professor Mérimée’s ‘‘ Colombia.” 

Messrs. CHAPMAN AND Hatu have now in the 
press a new book by Mr. G. Baden-Povwell, dealing 


with the problem of State interference in the 
domains of industry and commerce. The sub- 
ject is treated by means of a variety of recorded 
results. 

Tue Academy hears that the Dublin University 
Press will shortly publish the first volume of a 
“Life of Sir W. Rowan Hamilton,” by the Rey. A. 
P. Graves. Hamilton is best known as the in- 
ventor of quarternions, but in many respects he 
was a remarkable man. The forthcoming volume 
will give some interesting details of his childhood, 
which was no less precocious than that of J. S. 
Mill, but at the same time strong and joyous. 

Tur Home Journal of New York, which, since 
September, 1879, has taken the lead among 
American newspapers in introducing a reformed 
spelling, has issued a special supplement, on a very 
large sheet, giving the opinions of a great number 
of academical authorities in favour of the change, 
It appears that nearly two hundred journals and 
periodicals in America have now adopted more or 
less modification of the established spelling. 

M. Mrenezr, the veteran historian, who is now in 
his eighty-seventh year, has intimated his intention 
of resigning the office of permanent secretary to 
the Académie des Sciences Morales et Politiques. 
It is thought that M. Jules Simon will probably be 
chosen as his successor. 

“ Poverty Corner,” the first volume of a cheap 
edition of Granville Fenn’s works, will be published 
in a few days by Messrs. Cassell, Petter, Galpin, 
and Co, 


Bripporr.—The anniversary services in connec- 
tion with the Sunday-schools were held on Sunday, 
the 10th inst., when able and eloquent sermons 
were preached by the Rev. Dr. Drummond, Pro- 
fessor of Manchester New College. The congrega- 
tions were large, both morning and evening, and 
the singing was well and efficiently rendered, show- 
ing that Mrs. Spencer, the organist, had bestowed 
much care in preparing the young people for these 
special services. A tasteful arrangement of flowers 
had been placed on the Communion table, and ivy 
was prettily used in decorating the pulpit. In the 
afternoon a number of friends of the school, and 
parents of the scholars, attended to hear an address 
to the scholars by the Rev. R. L. Carpenter, B.A., 
and also an address by Mr. Drummond, son of the 
preacher of the day. The latter gentleman’s ad- 
dress was on ‘‘ Work,” and from the animated style 
of its delivery attracted much attention. On 
Monday evening the teachers, elder scholars, and 
friends of the school, to the number of seventy, 
sat down to a well provided tea, after which some 
little time was spent in conversation, and in listen- 
ing to music, At eight o’clock the Rev. R. L. 
Carpenter took the chair,and expressed his pleasure 
at meeting them on so auspicious an occasion, re- 
marking how gratified he was in having Dr. Drum- 
mond with them, Mr. W, Colfox, B.A., proposed a 
vote of thanks to Dr. Drummond for the very excel- 
lent sermons he had given them on the previous 
day. He scarcely knew how to sufficiently ex- 
press his thanks for these noble utterances, so full 
of thought, and so redundant with true feeling 
and liberal ideas, Mr. F. W. Matterface said that 
he cordially endorsed all that Mr. Colfox had said, 
and heartily seconded the vote of thanks, which 
was put by the Chairman and carried by accla- 
mation. Dr. Drummond, in replying, said it 
afforded him much pleasure in being present. 
This was not his first visit to Bridport, as 
he well remembered being there some twenty-five 
years ago, and preaching his first sermon from their 
pulpit. As one who took much personal interest in 
Sunday-schools he would remark how desirable it 
was that these institutions should be devoted to the 
work of religious education, and so lift the children 
to a higher region of thought—to a more cultivated 
taste—and a more elevated and refined sentiment. 
Messrs. I’. Ralls, T. Male, J. Golding, W. W. Male, 
Miss Gibson, and Mrs. Colfox made remarks during 
the evening on the work of the schools. The 
scholars number two hundred and ten. The col- 
lection amounted to about £7. 


THE tate Presipent Garrirnp.—The Garfield 
monument to be erected in San Francisco will have 
at its base a seated and sorrowing figure, in bronze, 
of America, leaning on a sword. The sides of the 
pedestal hold eagles, the first guarding the emblems 
of war and commerce, and the second watching 
over the flag and shield of the country. Thebronze 
statue of Garfield will be 10ft. in height, and the 
pedestal is inscribed ‘‘ James A, Garfield, Strangu- 
latus pro Republica,” 
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Our Contemporaries, 


BRAHMOISM, 


The Brahmo Public Opinion hag an article 
on “ Preaching Brahmoism to the Masses,” 
which runs curiously parallel to our experience 
in this country :— 


Properly speaking the Brahmo movement has 
been confined, up to this time, amongst the edu- 
cated few. Men, who have received the light of 
education and in whom Western thought has 
worked some change, are our principal supporters. 
To the minds of the masses, the Brahmo Samaj is 
a civilised institution, something got up by the 
“ Baboos,”—as the peasant and the trader calls 
the educated gentlemen,—and one of the fashions 
of the times. The wildest fancies are even now 
entertained in many places, with regard to this 
movement. The Brahmo Samaj is a place, it is 
said, where young men spoiled by English educa- 
tion assemble and freely indulge in forbidden food 
and drink. The object of their society is simply to 
encourage each other in all objectionable practices 
and in doing violence to the feelings and religious 
prejudices of their countrymen. The religious 
significance of the movement is not apparent to 
these good and simple people. They cannot bring 
themselves to believe that our actions are influenced 
by any spiritual aspirations or that we are really 
seeking the salvation of our souls. 

There are two reasons of this popular miscon- 
ception of our movement. In the first place, our 
preachings and discourses, our forms of service 
and other accompaniments of worship, are so 
foreign to their tastes, and so high above their 
capacities, that they do not appreciate much of 
them. They mutely watch the proceedings, won- 
dering and speculating, and in the end leave our 
places of worship, perhaps with some feeling of 
admiration, but with no better spiritual enlighten- 
ment than they previously had. Secondly, our 
manner of preaching, the way in which our mis- 
sionaries live and move about, are a little foreign 
to their notions and tastes, The missionary, when 
visiting different stations, spends much of his time 
with the “ Baboos,” is decently clad, and rides in 
coach and two, in company with a number of edu- 
cated men, His open air address of the other 
evening may have created a spirit of inquiry in 
some honest, simple heart, but the poor man finds 
the speaker encircled by ‘“ Baboos” and does not 
dare to approach him, and the spirit of inquiry 
dies in his bosom. 

From the above it is manifest that in order to 
reach the masses we must (1) take care to present 
our faith to them in a form agreeable to their 
tastes, and suited to their capacities; and (2) 
appoint a class of Missionaries, who will be 
positively Missionaries of the people who will 
live and move amongst them, full of self-sacrifice 
and zeal, sympathising with all their trials and 
sufferings, helping them with friendly advice, taking 
interest in all their little cares and simple enjoy- 
ments, poorly clad and living on their simple and 
homely diet. 

It may be argued by some that the theology of 
the Brahmo Samaj is too philosophical for the con- 
ception of the ignorant masses, consequently Brah- 
moism has very little chance of being a religion of 
the masses. We do not think our philosophy is 
more abstruse or more mystical than the mysteri- 
ous doctrine of the Christian Trinity, yet have 
masses of people believed in that Christian doctrine 
and have filled the ranks of the philosophers, The 
doctrines of predestination and election are no less 
metaphysical in their nature, and yet have large 
masses of men believed in them. The chief thing 
to be borne in mind in this connection is that we 
must offer the truths, coined and fashioned, to 
their faith, giving them only such reasons as are 
tangible to their unenlightened intellects. We tell 
a little boy that the earth is round, and we adduce 
only such proofs as are intelligible to his little 
faculties ; we do not present, for instance, those 
higher and astronomical reasons which established 
it in the mind of a Newton or of a Galileo. It is 
sufficient for our purposes if the boy grows up with 
the conviction that the earth is round and not flat 
Let us follow the same method in addressing the 
people and we shall succeed, 


In the world there are 34,274 newspapers and 
periodicals, with a circulation of 10,592,000,000. 


Correspondence, 
THE EGYPTIAN QUESTION. 


TO THE EDITOR. 
Sm,—Your correspondent “H. J. 8.” speaks 
as if he had read the parliamentary papers on 
the Egyptian Question, yet I find it difficult to 
understand how anyone who has done so can 
possibly regard Scawen Blunt’s article in the 
Nineteenth Century as deserving of less regard 
than you paid it in your leader of last Saturday 
week; nor can I understand how anyone who 
has read those papers can doubt that the war 
we haye just been engaged in was a stock- 
jobbers’ and bondholders’ war. Mr. Gladstone 
is to be judged like other men, by his deeds first, 
and by his words only in so far as they explain 
his deeds, not in so far as they contradict them. 
I should have thought that the Inquirer was 
above the suspicion of holding Mr. Gladstone 
in insufficient reyerence; and at any rate I 
should like to be allowed to subscribe myself as 
one of those, be they few or many, who not only 
refrain from condemning, but heartily respect 
and sympathise with your leader of Saturday 
week, Puitie H. WicksTExEp. 


——_—_>——_——_. 


TO THE EDITOR. 


Sir,—I am not about to controvert the some- 
what questionable argument of your correspon- 
dent “ H. J. S.” for take whichever side we may 
as to the necessity of the war, I think we may 
reasonably entertain the desire that the Govern- 
ment should act humanely towards the fallen 
rebel leader. We owe much ourselves, as a 
nation, to two rebellions against the constituted 
authority of the country, and weare accustomed 
and rightly so, to regard Cromwell as a patriot, 
and to speak of the rebellion of 1688 as the 
“ @lorious Revolution.” Many Englishmen, 
however, seem to forget this to-day in their 
fierce cry for vengeance, or in their parrot-like 
prattle about the future of Egypt and the neces- 
sity of making our work complete so as to pre- 
vent the recurrence of any danger to “our in- 
terests ” in the Hast at any future time. 

It is quite possible that Arabi may not be so 
much of a patriot as Cromwell or those noble 
men who paved the way for the Prince of 
Orange. One thing, however, is certain: he 
has not been so successful, and this to many is 
the measure of his guilt. Had he succeeded, 
more especially if his course had not run counter 
to “ our interests,” they would have been ready 
to crown him with the laurel wreath of patriotic 
worth and distinction. I cannot help thinking, 
indeed, that to act upon the advice of the Syec- 
tator and the Times, and sacrifice the life of 
Arabi, would be a foul stain upon the honour 
of England. For, as the Standard led the way 
on the 16th inst., “we have not a particle of 


evidence that associated him with the firing of 
Alexandria, and he is, therefore, a prisoner of 
war like another. We shall be told he is a rebel 
against the Khedive. It will possibly be easy 
for Arabi, if he chooses, to prove the collusion 
equally of the Khedive and of the Sultan with 
him, at some time or other. He is now in our 
hands, and our honour requires that he should 
be treated as a general who has failed. . . . 
He had his views about Egypt, and he tried to 
carry them out. They clashed with ours, and 
he, being the weakest, has gone to the wall. 
There is no sentiment about this; but at least 
there is no hypocrisy, and it leaves us to enjoy 
our victory without forcing us to treat Arabi as 
a criminal.” Such is the opinion of a Tory 
journal which has never condemned the war. 
Happily the Daily News, which spoke strongly 
against intervention in its earlier stages, was 
not far behind in urging that the Government 
ought to act with clemency towards the fallen 
leader, and not treat him as a criminal or as a 
rebel who merits death from the exigencies of 
military law. Admitting with the Standard 
that there is no “relevant evidence ” to connect 
him with the burning of Alexandria, the Liberal 
journal goes on to say that his complicity in the 
massacre of the llth of Jane, “which was not 
specially directed against his opponents, is 
equally doubtful,” and that to speak of death 
as the punishment for his revolt ‘seems to us 
ag ridiculous as it is bloodthirsty.” 


It is to be hoped this opinion*will prevail. ie 


am not in a position to judge what the bulk o 
re readers may have thought of the war or 
ow they regard Arabi. But whether they 
admit, with the Daily News, “That there is 
such a thing as a National Party in Egypt is 
now acknowledged by many who formerly repu- 
diated the idea,” or not, it seems to me that as 
a denomination we should earnestly strive to 
promote a spirit of humaneness and clemency, 
Not that the Government are at all likely toadd 
cruelty to what I conceive has been injustice, 
but I think the intelligent Liberals of the 
country ought to let their voice be heard on the 
subject, and not even seem to acquiesce in the 
cruel doctrine of the Spectator and the Times. 
Leicester, Sept. 19. J. Mopzn. 


—e—- 


THE CRANBROOK CHAPEL. 


TO THE EDITOR, 


Sir,—In the columns of a local journal, and 
under the head of Cranbrook, I read the fol- 
lowing :—“ We understand that the General 
Baptist Chapel in this town, which has been 
closed for some years past, is about to be re- 
opened for public worship. The building is a 
handsome and commodious structure, situate at 
the upper part of the High-street, and there is 
a small endowment attached to the cause. In 
former days a number of persons of position and 
influence in the parish attended the services 
then held there.” 

This, in fact, refers to the Unitarian Chapel; 
and another journal expressly speaks of the 
event as the “Re-opening of the Ynitarian 
Chapel.” Can any of your readers throw light 
on the matter? Ihave not heard that our body 
are about to re-open the building. Is this 
another instance of a chapel with endowment 
passing into the hands of the Orthodox ? 


SENTINEL. 
——_—. 

THE MINISTERS’ AUGMENTATION 
FUND. 


TO THE EDITOR. 


Sir,—Your article last week on “The Liver- 
pool Conference” or rather that portion of it 
which related to the Ministers’ Stipend Aug- 
mentation Scheme, has suggested to¥my mind 
one or two considerations which you will per- 
haps allow me to state. In your second sug- 
gestion as to the mode of applying any fund 
of the kind which may be provided, you say 
‘That grants in aid should be proportionate to 
real efficiency of service.” This suggestion, I 
take it, refers not merely to the pulpit power 
and pastoral aptitude a minister may possess, 
but to the time he has been in charge of a con- 
gregation. ; 

It is to me a most regrettable fact that many 
of our congregations estimate the pecuniary 
value of the services of their minister by one 
standard, and by that almost exclusively. If 
they happen to hear him spoken of by others 
somewhat scornfully as a Unitarian “ preacher ” 
they are disposed to resent it asan insult. And 
yet itis simply as a preacher they themselves 
regard him. Is he a good preacher, they ask; 
can he keep the pews well filled, in other words 
will he draw? If he can do this it matters 
little whether he has borne the heat and burden 
ofthe day for twenty years, or whether he is 
fresh from college. If he does not possess po- 
pular power, however high his other qualifica- 
tions may be, or however many years he may 
have been in charge of a congregation, they will 
have nothing to do with him if they can help it, 
and if driven to this it is a starvation salary 
they will offer him. 

Surely, Sir, this should not be. The moral 
qualifications which are the result of experience 
and the moral claims of long years of service 
ought not to be thus disregarded. With all the 
detects of the Church of England she cannot be 
reproached with putting curates fresh from their 
ordination into good independent positions, while 
those who have grown grey in her service are 
left to comparative poverty on an ordinary 
curate’s pay. She insists upon all her young 
ministers having a “ title” to serve under an 
older one before she allows them to enter her 
rauks by ordination. If something of the sort 
existed among ourselves the difficulty of getting 
domestic missionaries would vanish, and the 
state of things to which I have referred would 
be rendered impossible. 
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The fact is, we require more organic unity in 
the denomination. I am aware that the members 
of our richer congregations give very largely to- 
ward the support of the poorer ones. But this 
jis not enough, because it is done in an un- 
systematic manner. We need some general 
scheme ofadministration, by means of which the 
wealth of the denomination might be, more 
equitably distributed for the good of the whole, 
and the services of second and third rate men 
properly rewarded. It is to be hoped that the 
Augmentation Scheme, if actually launched, 
will do something toward meeting this want by 
making grants dependent upon the years of ser- 
vice as well as pulpit efficiency. It might be 
difficult in some cases to draw the line of 
justice, but manifestly it would be easy to de- 
termine whether a minister had been ten or 
fiteen years in charge of a separate congregation, 
and, other things being fairly equal to act accord- 
ingly. Nemo. 


DouxinriztD.—The annual parents’ party was 
held on Saturday last. Being the first meeting in 
connection with the school held since the comple- 
tion of the new building it had been looked for- 
ward to with much interest by the parents and 
friends of the scholars. The interval between the 
tea meeting in the old school, when upwards of 
three hundred people took tea, and the public meet- 
ing later on, was pleasantly spent in inspecting the 
new premises, which were thrown open for that pur- 
pose. At the evening meeting the Rev. Hamilton 
Vance, B.D., took the chair, and was supported on 
the platform by Messrs, James H. Brooks (Monton), 
John Heys (Manchester), John Jackson and Thomas 
Cotterill (Stalybridge), E. B. Broadrick and A. A. 
Cheetham, two of the school directors, Moses Wilde, 
and the Revs. P. M. Higginson, M.A., and F. H. 
Jones, B.A. A choir, composed of teachers and 
scholars, and led by Mr. Moorhouse, gave glees at 
intervals in good style. Mr. Vance in his opening 
remarks, replying to several objections, supposed or 
real, to dancing and other amusements in connection 
with a “social union” recently set agoing in the 
school, gave the tone to many of the speeches of 
the evening. Mr. Higginson spoke at considerable 
length on the same topic. Mr. John Heys made a 
long speech on Sunday-school work in general. Mr. 
Jones spoke on the responsibility of parents and 
teachers in the training of the young, especially to 
the need of cultivating the virtue of ‘ patience,” 
and showed how many valuable lessons grown up 
people might learn by observing with what patience 
and perseverance young children will pursue an ob- 
ject they have set their minds on. Mr. John Jack- 
son spoke on the well-worn and nearly exhausted 
subject of ‘‘ Competitive Examinations in Sunday- 
schools,” which he‘advocated for strongly, as tending 
to method and system in teaching. Messrs. James 
H. Brooks and Shirley gave during the evening in- 
teresting and amusing readings, and a fairly suc- 
cessful meeting was concluded with the acting of 
two scenes from Pizarro, 

Repiy Post-carps.—The Postmaster - General 
gives notice that on and after the 1st of October 
next double or reply inland post cards, bearing 
an impressed half-penny stamp on each por- 
tion, will be sold to the public at all post-offices 
at the following prices :—Stout Cards.—One for 144., 
two for 22d., three for 4d., four for 54d., five for 
62d., six for 8d., and 6s. 8d. for a parcel of sixty. 
Thin Cards.—One for 14d., two for 24d., three for 
34d., four for 43d., five for 6d, six for 7d., and 
11s. 8d. for a parcel of one hundred and twenty. 
The reply cards will not be sold in sheets like the 
single cards. These cards will only be available for 
transmission between|places in the United Kingdom. 
The regulations laid down in regard to single post- 
cards will be equally applicable to reply post-cards, 


Hottoway’s Pitts.—In general debility, nervous excite- 
ment, and mental depression, these unrivalled Pills have 
a marvellous effect. They have won the confidence of 
millions in all parts of the civilised world. Constitu- 
tions shaken by long residence in unwholesome climates, 
by sedentary habits, overwork, worry, or anxiety, are 
wonderfully renovated by a course of this extraordinary 
medicine, which, powerful as is its action on the whole 
system, is perfectly harmless to the tenderest frame. 
The Pills are composed of rare and carefully selected 
balsams, without the almixture of any mineral whatever, 
or other deleterious substance. They opcrate directly, 
powerfully, and beneficially upon the whole mass of 
blood. The most scepzical cannot question the fact when 
we see indigestion cured, liver complaint arrested, the 
oppressed lungs brought into healthful play, and every 
physical function renewed and strengthened by their 
agency, 


The Piberal Bulpit, 


SOCIAL SCIENCE AND RELIGION, 
The following sermon was preached in St. 
Mary’s Church, Nottingham, on Wednesday morn- 
ing, by the Rev. J. Maurice Wilson, M.A., Head 
Master of Clifton College, on the occasion of the 
opening of the Social Science Congress. 


Titus iii, 8:—‘ This is a faithful saying, and 
these things I will that thou affirm constantly, that 
they which have believed in God might be careful to 
maintain good works. These things are good and 
profitable unto all men.” 

The preacher said there is, we may be sure, but 
one ruling thought in our minds at this moment, 
the relation of social science to religion. This con- 
gregation is a witness that such a relation is 
believed to exist. By the first of these two factors 
we mean to include all that may be learned by his- 
tory and observation as to the nature and condi- 
tions of social and national well-being, the result of 
methodical inquiry into economical and sociological 
phenomena; and finally the enactment of iaws, 
those restraints which an intelligent community, 
having attained freedom, proceeds to impose and 
enforce on itself for its own good. The second isa 
phenomenon and factor in life hitherto universal, 
the power of religion. It has always been a great 
power in social life, and its standard, though per- 
haps not its influence, has always been rising and 
never falling. It is based on human nature itself, 
man’s necessary relation to the infinite, to the 
supernatural, to God. Now it is not necessary that 
there should be any relation or co-operation between 
these two great powers. Social science might be 
toiled for from scientific or utilitarian motives with 
as little religious feeling as chemistry. Religion 
might be a purely speculative or a purely personal 
matter : either an abstract philosophy, or the sense 
of individual sin, forgiveness, salvation. An illus- 
tration of this separation, full of instruction for 
us, may be found in the second and third centuries 
of our erain Rome. In that age may be seen the 
work of a Social Science Association as great, as 
wise, as unselfish, as powerfully patronised, as any 
association in our day. It was the age of the great 
Stoic politicians, to whom are due the genius and hu- 
manity of Roman law. Simultaneously, but exist- 
ing wholly apart, may be seen the religious indi- 
vidualism of the Christianity of that age, which 
disregarded politics and economics ; whose maxim 
was to obey the de facto government; which 
preached resignation, not amelioration ; which oc- 
cupied itself more with the next world than with 
this. These two factors existed then and may still 
exist, without relation to one another. But this 
separation tends to paralyse both. For each sup- 
plies something that the other lacks. Assuredly 
they must be united before the kingdom of God can 
come. The pursuit of science is with some few 
men a species of worship: the passion for truth, 
the presence of the infinite, the reverence it brings, 
are almost a religion. And it might be assumed 
that social science and legislation, with its keen 
human and moral interests, would be the most re- 
ligious of sciences. Nevertheless, it is not neces- 
sarily so. It involves the danger of treating men 
as instruments, as means ; not as moral beings, as 
ends. It may harden, not deepen. And what 
power does it possess to create motive? To kuow 
the best course is one thing; but how is the will 
of the social reformer to be braced to the necessary 
toil? The root of volition is not knowledge, but 
feeling. How are we to get to feel as we know? 
Social science needs then a motive outside itself. 
Isolated it dies, as stoicism died, not wholly ineffec- 
tual, but disappointed, despairing. Itis more im- 
portant to remark that religion suffers no less 
where it is divorced from life. And it suffers from 
this cause among us now and throughout Christen- 
dom. Itis too much of an affair of Church and 
opinions and mysteries, and of conventional be- 
lieving for believing’s sake; too little the sympa- 
thetic beneficence of an active life in the world. 
Busy men, and the best men and women are busy, 
find that what is by others called religion is 
crowded out, and that their high social aims are 
viewed with suspicion. Many a noble heart drifts 
into what is called irreligion, drifts into a con- 
tempt for religion, because the religion presented 
to it is so unworthy, so unaggressive, so subjective. 

Now, the truth that I am here to proclaim is that 
these two powers must work in closest alliance, 
Religion will contribute the motive, the love; the 
infectious, undenying zeal that springs from Christ. 


Science the method, the sphere, This is, I am 
sure, the line of progress along which we are moving 
and may move faster, and on which we may find a 
cure for some of the evils which we deplore. Thig 
is something worth living for. This is why ve meet 
here to-day, This combination offers a key to some 
yet unsolved problems in the life of individuals. 
Here perhaps is to be found the object of our 
boasted individual freedom. Freedom for each man 
to think, and speak, and act as he willis ever grow- 
ing. But to what purpose? Freedom is a means, 
notanend. ‘This is, I suppose, Mazzini’s imean- 
ing in his great saying that it is no longer rights 
but duties that the social reformers must preach. 
Social science has become religious. Here, too, is 
the cure for aimlessness, for melancholy, perhaps 
even for cynical worldliness. Here ig an aid to 
purity and simplicity. In sucha combination may 
also be found the solution of some speculative pro- 
blems that tease us. A man learns himself by 
action, not by self-observation. ‘Do thy duty,” 
as Goethe said, ‘and thou shalt know what ig 
within thee.” Obedience and love, as Christ tells 
us, bring an unexpected insight into divine things. 
Here, too, you may tind Christ, if you never found 
Him before, where so many of the most deeply re- 


.ligious spirits of our time are finding Him, men 


and women who in past centuries would have 
sought him in monasteries and convents. He lived 
on earth with the outcast, the suffering, the poor ; 
and there you will still find Him, though you may 
have sought Him in vain in the homes of the rich, 
or in books of devotion. 


Believe it, "tis the mass of men He loves, 

And where there is most sorrow, and most want, 
Where the high heart of man is trodden down 
The most, there most is He: for there is He 
Most needed. 


Again, the same combination may solve some 
problems of society. One great evil of our age is 
the width of the breach between classes in our cities, 
and England consists of cities. The wedge of 
separation is daily being driven home by natural 
causes, which, left to themselves, will widen the 
breach and ruin the nation. Social science has to find 
a cure for this, a cure by prevention, no revolution. 
And in such a work religion is her best ally. 
Religion could at once put a hand across the breach 
from both sides; it teaches the true brotherhood 
of men in Christ ; gives men faith in God; teaches 
the rich that wealth is a splendid trust, and the 
poor that poverty is not ignoble. Religion alone, 
and I mean by that the love of God alone, could 
support such workers as Oberlin and Edward Deni 
son, as Mary Carpenter and Octavia Hill, and 
others of that noble band, known or unknown to 
fame, who have served and are serving God in the 
service of their fellows, and are the salt of the 
earth. But it is not less true that this combina- 
tion of social science and religion is the one con- 
dition for the permanence and true life and growth 
of social science. Social science is ultimately based 
on some philosophy. It may be utilitarian and 
agnostic; it may be theologic and Christian. The 
real danger of the students and professors of this 
science is that they should limit their views to prac- 
tical utilities and convenience, and should study 
phenomena alone, and not endeavour to base their 
action on a real philosophy, and to guide it with a 
view to some highaim. This high aim, the recogni- 
tion and extrication of the spiritual and divine 
element in man, lost and smothered, as it may 
seem, in evil, is the only worthy and permanent 
aim. Materialistic and evolutional philosophies 
have for the time, perhaps, obscured this 
divine, supernatural element in the sociological 
philosophy, or shaken confidence init, But, never- 
theless, this truth is the foundation of all social 
philosophy, and therefore of that social methodical 
action which we call social science, Utilitarianism 
can never be the basis of vigorous social action, 
Men will judge of their own interests; and the in- 
terest of the nation and the race in the long run 
often conflicts with the interest of the individual in 
the short run. But the fundamental belief of re- 
ligion that man is made in the image of God, and 
the belief that Christ is our Restorer and Saviour, 
the proof to us that love and self-devotion are essen 
tial elements of the divine, and therefore of the 
highest human character, these are the only per- 
manent springs of consistent endeavour to bring 
about the coming of the kingdom of God. In the 
same combination is the hope of the Church, We 
must never lose the hope of attaining a less sec- 
tarian Christianity. Christianity, with all its 
denominations, as it exists in England, or English 
speaking countries, does not fulfil the mind of 
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Christ. Let us insist on this. We are not one in 
spirit. We have not got the true perspective of 
duties. Variety of opinion, dissent, is a sign, and 


healthy sign, of earnestness; but bitterness, dis- 
cord, exaggeration of differences, angry exclusive- 
ness, ought to diminish. Now this resulé may be 
aimed at in two ways; one is by arguing about the 
unimportance of points of difference, and endea- 
vouring to produce amalgamation on points of 
agreement, This is hopeless, The other and more 
hopeful way is to forget for a while the points of 
difference in a great enthusiasm, and thus learn by 
practice the points of agreement, And experience 
proves that the enthusiasm for social amelioration, 
the infection of a grand aim, are strong enough to 
make Christians of all denominations work together. 
Any great aggressive philanthropic movement, the 
abolition of slavery, the promotion of temperance, 
the protection of women and children, the relief 
of great temporary local distress, does in fact 
bring men on the same platform, and give 
them mutual respect, who will meet in no 
other way. This is one of the signs of the times. 
And we surely cannot doubt that for many ages past 
Christianity has too little aimed at the improvement 
of social conditions. It soon began to regard the 
earth as but a lodging place; it forgot that the 
kingdoms of thig world, as well as the kingdom of 
the next, were to become the kingdom of Christ. 
It is the old charge. of want of patriotism, ‘They 
dwell on searth, but they are citizens of heaven,” 
was said of the Christians of the second century. 
But in remembering that Christ came to save, we 
need not forget that he came also to heal and to 
fill with brotherly love, and that this was the sign 
of his Messiahship to which he appealed. We are 
too much haunted by the medigwval unchristian 
opposition between secular and religious. We dare 
not boldly say, though few will deny, that the first 
religious duty of a community is to make the con- 
ditions of life for.every member of it such that he 
may arrive at the best of which he is capable. That 
this truth has begun to be whispered is another sign 
of the times, When this truth takes possession of 
us it will be a new departure. A new departure of 
some sort is imminent. The only question is in 
what direction are we to work for it. I believe it is 
in the direction of social science pursued in a reli- 
gious spirit. For if Christianity moves along this 
line it will find itself in the first place reinforced 
by the irresistible democratic movement of the age. 
The deeply seated inherited religious feeling of the 
industrial classes in England, their faith and trust 
in God, their wonderful patience, sympathy, hope, 
are still, in spite of all discouraging signs, the 
basis of a national religion and a National Church. 
If Church Christianity had in it more of these prac- 
tical elements of faith and love, and less of a routine 
and a sentiment which seem to the poor to sanction 
unlimited class isolation and personal selfishness, 
and which are in fact so terribly frivolous and un- 
christian, then if would be no more possible to 
overturn our National Church than to upset a 
pyramid resting on its base. 

In the second place, the appearance of direct 
collision between religious faith and materialistic 
philosophy would be evaded; they would be seen 
to be moving on different lines. It is true that the 
materialist and the Christian must always differ 
toto celo in opinion; but a contest about opinion 
would be seen to be of secondary importance as 
compared to the Christlike and truth-loving life ; 
and the life of the true Christian, as well as the life 
of Christ himself, will never fail to command the 
honour and love of the materialist. He will judge 
the tree by the fruits. Iu the third place, Chris- 
tianity would co-operate with the sociological forces 
of the age. The age of struggling for liberty is 
nearly over in England, as in America, Some few 
rights have yet to be won; but the far more im- 
portant question is now pressing upon the Anglo- 
Saxon race. What use shall be made of liberty ? 
Unrestrained liberty tends to widen the breach be- 
tween rich and poor; it concentrates advantages 
on the strong, and disadvantages on the weak. 
Now it is the aim of the statesman, the social re- 
former, and of the Christian alike to secure favour- 
able conditions for the physical, moral, and intellec- 
tual development of every individual. We know 
that this can be done only by a free people impos- 
ing restraits on itself. This is the present more or 
less distinctively seen programme of statesmen, 
whether they call themselves Liberals or Conserva- 
tives. It is yours to convince the intellect ag to 
the nature and need of such restraints. It is ours 
to show that this replacement of rights by duties is 
a part of religion; to induce men for the love of 


God and their brethren to embrace and to insist on 
such restraints, to make morality keep pace with 
freedom. We must work together, neither distrust- 
ing the other. Thus alone can a free society make 
progress ; for a nation may perish from excess of 
misdirected freedom. Freedom must be won only 
to be sacrificed to higher aims. Would that every 
rank in our nation were penetrated with this trath, 

I know what will be said by some who hear or 
read these words, They will say, ‘‘ You sacrifice 
all that is distinctive in Christianity, and then tell 
us that it can co-operate with science and with the 
other great forces of the world. Bat Christianity is 
and ever will be in antagonism with the world. 
Christianity is a body of doctrine entrusted to the 
Church of Christ as her sacred deposit to teach men 
how to save their souls ; it is this, she must guard 
and preach; mere philanthropy is a Christianity 
without Christ, and without the ordinances of the 
Church. Iu other words it is not Christianity. 
You are trying to make men good by Acts of Par- 
liament.” If this, or any reply like this, is either 
fair or true, judge ye. Others again, from an oppo- 
site camp, will say, as was said to me the other day, 
“‘T am incapable of thinking the Church anything 
but an obstruction to social science: it is based on 
principles I cannot accept, barred by tests I cannot 
submit to.” Is then this co-operation a dream ? 
No: it is not a dream. I believe it is coming. 
There is a Christianity which may yet bring back 
the religious spirit into daily life, a Christianity 
which consists in devotion to the ends for which 
Christ died, the union, the regeneration, the 
purification of the world. How can any one 
doubt who believes in the Holy Spirit of God, 
and in His presence among us? This co-opera- 
tion might excite a fresh enthusiasm from all 
quarters; from ourselves the clergy, who are no 
less influenced by the time-spirit than other men, 
and are almost ready to say that the most Christ- 
like life now is to do as He did; to be silent on 
matters of opinion and apply ourselves to the per- 
sonal, social, and moral needs of our people, and 
lead them to our Father in Heaven. It would surely 
call out fresh enthusiasm from our dévout commu- 
nicants, who week by week or month by month 
devote themselves to God’s service. ‘‘ What are you 
ready to do?” might be the question put to every 
communicant, as it is already the question put to 
every adult member of some American churches, It 
might recruit the ranks of our clergy with the men 
who need this vent for their practical energy and de- 
votion. It would open fresh possibilities to that 
large mass of our fellow-countrymen who see no 
middle course between materialism and sacerdot- 
alism, which lead to anarchy and revolt; and who 
would see in this development the natural out- 
growth of the best side of Protestantism, and the 
natural reaction against its worst; a Protestantism 
embracing as frankly the historical criticism and 
the science of the present as if embraced the revival 
cf learning in the past, and once more including in 
its ranks the representatives of highest thought. 
It is a religion which reminds us more of the 
prophetic and apostolic ideals than of the mediaval 
and modern ; it does not require us to make a sharp 
contrast between things secular and sacred, things 
natural and supernatural ; it does not require us to 
turn our backs on the world to look at God, or on 
God to look at the world. It does require modesty 
in its ministers. It does require the ‘fruits of 
the Spirit” in all. Surely the time is ripe for 
such a growth; surely the hour is at hand when 
the hope of the age shall find a voice in prophet 
and poet and priest and people, and the world 
shall wake to its great inheritance in the Gospel 
of Christ. To preach such a Christianity we need 
the help of associations like yours. It is not 
ignorant and uncombined philanthropical views, 
nor more charity sermons than are needed, or 
more so-called charity, but the utilisation of our 
ministry to enable Christian communities to co- 
operate for their highest well-being, the scientific 
organisation and direction of religious zeal. 

But it is time to conclude; and I will only say 
one word more, Aim high, and never despair. 
There is plenty to do on the largest scale: educa- 
tion, land laws, drink laws, prostitution, vagabond- 
ism. But it would be presumptuous in me to 
attempt to enumerate. Let no private right be 
pleaded as an excuse for public wrongs. For 
private rights compensation can be found, There 
is none for a public wrong. Let no one think that 
our present shameful condition is inevitable ; it is 
the result of our past and present laws. It is our 
duty to protect the weak. The helpless and the 
poor cannot protect themselves against ignorance, 


vice, ill sanitation, overwork, tyranny. The study 
of other countries will help to point out the causes 
of the evil; itis yours to find them out, and to 
blazon them abroad with the utmost publicity in 
your power, ‘and to persevere until they are 
remedied. Never despair. I know that itis heart- 
breaking to 


Haggle with prejudice for pennyworths 
Of that reform which your hard toil will make 
A common birthright of the age to come. 


But this endurance and faith and chivalry is the 
special virtue of a social reformer, and without it 
you are talkers and no more, And let each one 
carry into effect in his own person this identification 
of religion and work for others. Let him do some- 
thing for his city, his parish, nayy for one street, 
one household. Give something more than money ; 
your time, your thought, your love, You are not 
called on toreform the world ; you are called on to 
do something for your neighbours, to show that you 
have the spirit of Christ. It isa pleasure to me to 
utter these words of hopefulness in Nottingham, for 
I know no city in the country which is more en- 
lightened, more public spirited. You haye done 
something, But you know, better than I can know, 
what work has yet to be done before you can think 
or speak without sorrow and shame of the condition 
—social and religious—of thousands upon thou- 
sands in this place, But this work may be done; 
and it is a glorious sight te see Nottingham wel- 
coming the students of social science within the 
walls of her grand old church of St. Mary’s ; a triple 
alliance of common sense and science and religion 
in the cause of patriotism anil humanity. Finally, 
let us pray for God’s blessing on this meeting, that 
it may be marred by no jealousies or thought of 
winning fame, but that love to God and man may 
rule in your bearts, aud that the Holy Spirit may 
guide all your counsels to the glory of God in the 
well-being of man, 


Religious Intelligence, 


BOLTON DISTRICT UNITARIAN ASSO- 
CIATION. 

The annual meeting of this Association was held 
on Saturday, September 16, at Walmsley, near 
Bolton, The day was fine and the attendance good. 
Divine service was conducted by the Rev. H. B. 
Smith, of Darwen, and a vigorous and timely 
sermon was preached by the Rey. P, Vancesmith, 
M.A., of Hindley. Taking for his text John xiii, 
13, the preacher made a strong appeal in behalf of 
real discipleship with Christ. It might be that a 
new science had been born, which bade men to look 
within more than without, and that criticism 
showed that Christianity, though the best’ and 
grandest, was but one of many faiths. But dis- 
cipleship with Christ had not been rendered obso- 
lete. The form of it only had been changed. We 
might claim an affection for Christ as deep and true, 
considered as a prophet and holiest saint, as if we 
viewed him in the strange fancy of half man, half 
God, neither God nor man. The final acceptance 
of Christ as a master must be in the moral and 
spiritual part of our nature. In our search and 
spiritual truth we must bow to Christ’s authority, 
We were not up to him, and if we waited we should 
be brought to understand and appreciate him. To 
those who lost their faith in Christ, he (the 
preacher) could only say ‘“‘seek.” Having made 
Christ our pattern in our straggles, we were 
yielding our will to Christ and showing ourselves 
true followers of his, Might we fairly earn the title 
of Christian—the noblest, highest, worthiest that 
could be borne. 

After the service tea was partaken of in the 
schoolroom, and the meeting was held. The chair 
was taken by Mr. Arruur Grua, of Eagley, who 
observed that the Association was fifty-six years 
old, and served to bring members of different con- 
gregations occasionally into friendly communication 
with each other. It also served to bring the laity 
into communication with the ministers of whom 
they saw but little except in the pulpit, 

The Rey. Grorae Fox, the secretary, read the 
minutes of the last meeting and the financial state- 
ment, 

The Rev, P. Vancesmitnu, M.A., spoke to the 
sentiment “Our Presbyterian Forefathers and other 
Modern Representatives.” He said we had as 
noble an ancestry as the Church of England. 
Reviewing the history of the Puritan movement, he 
asked what was the distinguishing characteristic of 
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our forefathers. He did not think it was their 
Presbyterianism, nor their doctrinal opinions, nor 
their steadfastness in bearing persecution; but the 
wonderful freedom of their religious thought. It 
was this freedom of religious thought to-day which 
could justify our possession of their honoured 
name. This freedom should be left to others, too, 
to form their own opinions. 

Mr. J. W. Crompton, of Rivington, spoke on the 
same subject. He felt it an honour to be de- 
scended from a good Puritan stock. He saw one of 
the first germs of the subsequent Unitarianism of 
the Presbyterians in the action of Oliver Hey- 
wood’s father, who, when the clergyman at the 
baptism of the infant Oliver was about to pro- 
nounce the Trinitarian formula, drew back the 
child. He considered that the secession of the 
Two Thousand saved the body of Presbyterians 
from extinction. A complaint was made that there 
were many Unitarians in the popular churches who 
remained there and would not come to our chapels. 
We could not expect to retain a monopoly of Unit- 
arianism. Our difficulty was to keep ever in the 
van. If we left our freedom and determined to fix 
the limits of our truth we should fail. He did not 
much regret the paucity of our congregations ; it 
braced the nerves. We did not need so many props 
as those in other denominations. He observed that 
Unitarian principles were spreading rapidly in other 
bodies. Our position was a unique one, and there 
was a great future before us if we refused still to 
be trammelled by creeds. 


Mr. J. C. Honus spoke to the sentiment ‘‘ The 
Bolton District Unitarian Association.” He felt 
the need of sympathy, and could not agree with 
“‘ paucity” as being bracing. It was right to spread 
their views. He therefore did not believe in allow- 
ing the outlying congregations to die out. He did 
not endorse the view that our religion was more 
from the head than the heart. Were we as 
Unitarians in the front as we ought, in relation to 
the great social questions of the day? He thought, 
in the matter of intemperance, with honourable in- 
dividual exceptions, as a body, we had not done 
our duty. Here there was a pressing call upon 
us. 


Mr. Isaac Barrow also briefly spoke on the same 
subject. 


A vote of thanks was given to the preacher and 
supporter, which was acknowledged by the Rev. H. 
Boprtn Smiru, who spoke on the means of reach- 
ing the people, with special reference to the recent 
successful camp meetings in North-East Lancashire. 


The choir sang during the evening several pieces, 
and the usual votes of thanks were passed to the 
Chairman for his services, and to the Walmsley 
congregation for their hospitable reception of the 
meeting. 


Tur Home Missronary Boarp.—On Wednesday 
afternoon, at five o’clock, the forthcoming session 
was opened by an address from the Rev. J. EH. 
Odgers, M.A., theological tutor. The session begins 
with three new students, as we announced last week, 
viz., Messrs. Jones, Cowan, and Turner. During 
the holidays the hall has undergone many altera- 
tions. It has been repainted and decorated, and 
the ventilation has been much improved. There 
was a good attendance of visitors, including many 
former students and several ladies. The number 
of students is ten including the Gaskell and Owens 
scholars, three being of the first year. The subject 
of the address was ‘“‘ Present Conditions and Re- 
cent Results of Old Testament Study.” The lec- 
turer briefly noted the changes which had given a 
new interest to the Hebrew literature, in connection 
with the growth during the present century of the 
faculty of appreciating ancient history, and the dis- 
covery of the manifold links which connect the his- 
tory of Israel with that of other nations. This 
history now presents almost a modern aspect. Israel 
has not only points of external contact, but of in- 
ternal similarity, with other nations. A line of 
natural development now marks the course of her 
religious progress, and criticism of the Old Testa- 
ment writings now reveals, instead of strange al- 
ternations of enthusiasm for Jehovah and entire 
abandonment of him, a continuous spiritual and 
moral growth. ‘The lecturer concluded by drawing 
attention to recent discussions as to the origin and 
character of Jewish Monotheism, maintaining that 
the chief endowment of the Hebrew people lay 
tather in their keen apprehension of religion asa 
moral power, than in their special, or specially 
developed, conception of the Divine Being. 


Obituary, 


THE LATE DR. PUSEY. 


Dr. Pusey died at Ascot Priory on Saturday 
last. He passed quietly away in the presence 
of his brother, his daughter, and of his grand- 
son, the Rey. J. H. Brine, who had been sum- 
moned to Ascot. The Rev. Edward Bouverie 
Pusey, who was born in 1800, was a son of the 
late Hon. Philip Bouverie, and assumed the 
name of Pusey by Royal license. He was edu- 
cated at Christ Church, Oxford, where he 
graduated B.A. (1st class Lit. Hum.) in 1822, 
was elected toa fellowship at Oriel College, and 
took his degree of M.A. in 1825. In 1828 he 
was appointed Regius Professor of Hebrew in 
the University of Oxford, to which is attached 
acanonry at Christ Church. Dr. Pusey was one 
of the principal contributors to the “ Tracts for 
the Times,” and in 1843 he was suspended from 
the office of preaching before the University on 
account of a sermon on the Holy Eucharist. Dr. 
Pusey continued to hold his post as Professor, 
and for the last thirty years had taken a premi- 
nent part in the ecclesiastical controversies of 
the day. He wrote elaborate treatises on 
baptism, the Eucharist, the Royal ecclesiastical 
supremacy, and marriage with a deceased wife’s 
sister, besides many other works, including his 
celebrated “ Hirenicon,” published in 1865. 


The Pall Mall Gazette writes :—* Tuiberaligm 
can afford to be just to the men who, under Dr. 
Pusey’s lead, rose up and armed themselves 
expressly to confound Liberalism. They have 
done their best and their worst, and yet the 
principles which they assailed with such vehe- 
mence and such ingenuity survive unhurt. 
Cardinal Newman, as we know, has drawn up 
a score of propositions defining the Liberalism 
with which his school felt constrained to do 
battle. The contents of his Syllabus are such 
as these: ‘That no religious tenet is important 
unless reason shows it to be so; that Christian- 
ity is necessarily modified by the growth of 
civilisation and the exigencies of the times; that 
there isno such thing as a State conscience; 
that the Civil power may dispose of Church 
property without sacrilege; that it is lawful to 
rise in arms against legitimate princes; that the 
people are the legitimate source of power. These 
are all, according to him, most damnable doc- 
trines and positions. It is easy to see how en- 
tirely the movement of events has been in favour 
of the principles which Dr. Pusey and his allies 
thus prescribed. The modification in the way 
in which the Western world regards Christianity 
has been too profound to need to be insisted 
upon, nor is this the place for insisting upon it. 
It would be hard tocount the number of ‘ re- 
vealed doctrines or precepts,’ in Dr. Pusey’s 
sense, which have dropped out of men’s minds 
because ‘they stood in the way of scientific 
conclusions.’ It has fared no better with ‘legi- 
timate princes,’ as France, Spain, Italy, and 
several States inGermany will all bear testimony. 
Even in our own country—the only country in 
the civilised world that has not undergone a 
great organic change in the conditions of its 
existence within the last thirty years—the doc- 
trine that ‘the people are the legitimate source 
of power’ has acquired a final and practically 
undisputed ascendency. Decidedly the world 
has not gone the Catholic nor Anglican way 
within the last fifty years. That is no reason 
why we should not recognise what was virtuous, 
unselfish, lofty, and serious in the aim and cha- 
racter of the great Anglo-Catholic leader who 
has now in the fulness of years rested from the 
battle.” 


The Daily News writes:—% Few parties have 
ever achieved such a striking success as the sect 
which derived its name from Dr. Pusey during 
the lifetime of its head and chief. It began in 
weakness, and, however it may end, it is con- 
tinued in such power as numbers can give, while 
to reason it does not appeal. It arose from an 
obscure source in a hostile University, under the 
frown of heads of houses and doctors, and all 
the other dignitaries who are prayed for in the 
University Church. It has not so much con- 
quered as obliterated its early foes, and in Oxford 
its opponents are no longer Hrastians and Eyan- 
gelicals, but men who stand aloof from all eccle- 


siastical movements, and whose tenets would 
have been far more obnoxious to Dr. Pusey’s 
orthodox enemies than anything contained in 
Tract No. 90. If we turn from Oxford to the 
Church of England we shall find that Dy. 
Pusey’s doctrines have triumphed all along 
the line. Where is the Low Church, and 
where is the Broad Church? Where are the 
followers of Simeon, and where are the dis- 
ciples of Maurice? In a few remote country 
parsonages there may be remnants of the 
ereed which Cardinal Newman once held, and 
from which Dr. Pusey himself was, in his youth, 
not averse. One or two populur preachers in 
large towns may edify or amuse their congrega- 
tions by explaining how doctrines can be at once 
true and false, and how valuable moral lessons 
are to be drawn from facts that never occurred. 
But, speaking generally, the English clergy have 
gone over, bag and baggage, to Tractarianism. 
How this has come to pass it would be out 
of place to consider here. In connection 
with Dr. Pusey’s life it is necessary to re- 
cord the fact, for he had much to do with 
it, though perhaps less than is commonly 
supposed. The ‘Tracts against the Times,’ 
as Mrs. Browning called them, were not read by 
the public, for reasons which any one may find 
clearly stated in Mr. Mozley’s ‘ Reminiscences.’ 
Dr. Pusey has never wielded any real direct per- 
sonal influence over the English people. His 
learning was respected; but Englishmen, who 
are apt to fall into irrational ecstacy over a 
third-rate copy of Latin verses, do not really 
value liebrew scholarship. He possessed none 
of that charm of style which has enabled Car- 
dinal Newman almost to break the barrier be- 
tween music and language, and to haunt men’s 
memories with the periods of his persuasive 
rhetoric, as if they were the lingering tones of a 
symphony. Nor has Dr. Pusey played an 
active part in the life of the nation. He has 
applauded from his Canon’s house the perform- 
ances of his enthusiastic disciples, but he has 


not himself mingledin the fray. He has written 


books for clerical libraries, but the lay public 
has cared but little for Dr. Pusey’s Comment- 
aries on Daniel the Prophet. All excesses in 
ritual and extravagancies of sacerdotal preten- 
sion have found a strenuous advocate in Dr, 
Pusey, buthe has not himself thoughtit necessary 
to defy the law. On the other hand, his ardent 
admirers in every part of the country have 
worked hard in the cause of religion, of charity, 
and of the poor. This is the real reason why 
the High Church party hag carried everything 
before it. It has been the party of high en- 
deavour, of earnest action, of zealous, unselfish 
devotion to duty. Its doctrines have never 
really commended themselves to what is still, in 
fact as well as in name, a Protestant country. 
But Englishmen, rightly or wrongly, attach far 
less importance to the abstract soundness of 
opinions than to the character and conduct of 
those who hold them. As Epicurus recom- 
mended his lax or lenient morality by his pure 
and noble life, so the Tractarian clergy and 
their successors have won acceptance for their 
cause and calling by industry, courage, and en- 
durance. 

“ Dr, Pusey’s was one of the few figures that 
had remained immovable during the recent 
changes and chances of Oxford life. He had 
not changed his mind during the last half cen- 
tury, and it probably never occurred to him in 
the course of his long life that he could possibly 
be in the wrong. This isa great gift to be be- 
stowed upon any man. Dr. Pusey admitted no 
doubts, and brooked no contradiction. He 
‘tried the spirits,’ not by reference to a remote 
and obscure standard, but by comparing them 
with the doctrines which he thought he had 
found in the Fathers, and which he had at all 
events thought out himself. Probably no man 
of modern times would have burnt heretics in 
Smithfield with greater complacency or a clearer 
conscience. ‘There was, now and then, some- 
thing almost hysterical in his denunciation of 
opponents. He was probably quite conscious 
in his calmer moments that when he called the 
decision of the Judicial Committee in the case 
of ‘Essays and Reviews’ a ‘soul-destroying 
judgment,’ he was talking something very much 
like nonsense. More pointed, if less scrupulous, 
was his criticism on a celebrated judgment de- 
livered by Lord Westbury, who was flippantly 
said to have ‘dismissed Hell with costs.’ A 
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personal interest in the question to be decided 
ought always, remarked Dr. Pusey, to disqnalify 
a judge. 

* Movements in the Church itself, such as that 
typified by ‘Essays and Reviews,’ have passed 
over his head without turning a hair. The 
storm of scepticism has raged without, but Dr. 
Pusey has contentedly left all who differed from 
him, as Mr. Mozley lucidly explains, to ‘the 
uncovenanted mercies of God.’ Few people 
have held their own opinions so firmly through 
so many external fluctuations as Dr. Pusey. 
His ostentatious sympathy with Mr. Green, of 
Miles Platting, has often been declared; but 
while he has consistently applauded those who 
bore the cross of persecution, he has never, with 
one doubtful exception, been a candidate for the 
crown of martyrdom.” 


The Hecho writes:—“It is difficult for the 
younger half of the present generation to under- 
stand the wrath which the Oxford Movement 
provoked. Theepithet ‘ Puseyite’ in the mouths 
of those who uttered it was a term of opprobrium. 
It was something worse than Papist, for the 
Papist was at least an open foe. The man who 
taunted his opponent with being a Puseyite 
meant to assert that his opponent was little less 
than a Jesuit anda traitor. Yet the Puseyite 
was neither traitor nor Jesuit. It is true that 
not a few of those who at one time honoured Dr. 
Pusey as their leader passed over to Rome; but 
Dr. Newman, who knew Pusey better than any 
man, could not believe that his friend would 
follow his example. How a theologian who 
accepted with unquestioning deference the 
authority of the first four councils could find a 
logical halting-place we cannot pretend to ex- 
plain; it is one of those ecclesiastical mysteries 
which to the man of the world passeth all under- 
standing, but to Dr. Pusey it presented no diffi- 
culty. Ifthe right of private judgment is to be 
surrendered there is some salve to conscience in 
surrendering it to an authority whose lineal 
descent is unquestionable, whose claims have 
never been lowered, whose rights are interna- 
tionally admitted ; but an authority which is 
catholic in theory but insular in fact 1s painfully 
lacking in the notes of genuineness and authen- 
ticity. ‘The wholesale perversions to Rome con- 
clusively prove that this is the weak point in the 
movement of which Dr. Pusey was the leader. 
In his own case insularity was the corrector of 
logical conclusions, but too many of his disciples 
had no such deterrent; having traversed three- 
fourths of the road, the rest was easy. Reason 
having once abdicated its throne, it was a matter 
of very little importance in whose favour the 
abdication was made. 

Beyond all question Dr. Pusey was one of 
those rare men of the time who, without holding 
high office, and without exercising direct influ- 
ence over the masses of the people, yet set their 
mark upon their own age, and call into exist- 
ence movements that are certain to have impor- 
tant effects inthe future. The party of which 
Dr. Pusey has so long been the leader hag 
become so powerful within the Church of Eng- 
land that its expulsion is impossible. It is 
intensely earnest, it commends itself to the 
world of fashion, and at the same time, by its 
devotion and self-denial, to the world of squalid 
poverty. It grows in numbers as well as in 
vigour and audacity, and it thrives on opposition 
and persecution. Yet he would bea bold prophet 
who would venture to foretell what will be its 
future effects upon the Church of England. 
Should the time ever arrive when it becomes the 
dominant party in the Church, even though it 
refrained from attempting the expulsion of mem- 
bers of other parties, the existence of the Estab- 
lishment would no longer be possible. However 
the mediwvalism of Dr. Pusey may attract the 
clergy and earnest laymen, it is irreconcil- 
able with the broad current of modern 
thought. Here and there a High Church 
Radical, like Dean Oakley and Mr. Arthur 


Stanton, may demonstrate the possibility 
of combining democratic opinions with sa- 
cerdotal assumptions; but the inevitable 


tendency of democracy is to repudiate the 
authority of the priest. The successors of 
Arnold and Stanley and Manrice and Kingsley 
may perhaps succeed in reconciling the Church 
to the common people; the followers of Pusey 
will certainly not make the attempt, and would 
assuredly fail if they tried. Though they area 
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growing party, however, they are not likely ever 
to become predominant, and the Erastian spirit 
is too strong to justify the expectation that the 
State will surrender any of the powers it pos- 
sesses. The growth of the sacerdotal party, even 
though it fails to gain predominance, is likely to 
prove a formidable danger to the Establishment. 
The alternate disappointments of Ritualists and 
Evangelicals have led them to look at disestab- 
lishment as a refuge from present distress, and 
many of them have examined the bugbear so 
closely that they no longer fear it. If the Church 
of England as an Establishment is to be saved it 
will be by the efforts of those who have caught 
the mantle of Arnold and Stanley ; the growth 
of the party who honoured Dr. Pusey as their 
chief is the chief political danger of the Church ; 
perhaps if she no longer had any political 
dangers to apprehend from a clerical point of 
view she would become more powerful than 
ever.” 

The Times writes :—“ For nearly half a cen- 
tury Dr. Pusey has been the best known and 
most prominent figure in the English Church. 
His name has been identified with the most im- 
portant religious movement of the age. Standing 
in the front rank among the leaders of the High 
Church party, he has been a mark for hostile 
criticism and for bitter, unsparing personal 
attack. This we may regard as a necessary 
result of the position he has occupied, and as a 
tribute, however involuntary, to his power and 
influence as a leader. These he unquestionably 
possessed. It is shown by the facts of his life, 
by the evidence of his friends and of his enemies, 
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the whole doctrinal teaching which they found 
in vogue. This they did most effectually. They 
found their ideal and the authorities in the 
writings of the early Fathers and of the great 
Anglican divines of the same school of thought 
as themselves. They found the Church as it 
was to the mind of Tillotson and Stillingfleet, a 
Church by law established and dependent upon 
the authority which had setitup. They claimed 
for it a divine origin in its outward form no less 
than in its inner life. It was the visible king- 
dom of heayen set up on earth; the channel of 
mysterious graces; the depository of miraculous 
powers. The more unpopular the cause and 
the more certain the obloquy, the more prompt 
and eager would Dr. Pusey be in coming for- 
ward as a defender. After the publication of 
Tract. 90, he was one of the ver¥ few who dared 
to say that he approvedof it. In gifts of money, 
too, he was most generous and free-handed. 
Cardinal Newman reckons his own munificent 


and by the large degree of success which his 
party, under his guidance, haye won. Dr. 
Pusey and the Puseyites and Puseyism have 
transformed the Church of England. They 
found it what the eighteenth century had made 
it—an Evangelical body. They have set up 
within it a wholly different ideal of life and 
thought and doctrine. The Evangelical party 
has survived, but it has been driven into the 
background. Step by step the work has been 
at length done. Views and principles which 
were almost unknown fifty years ago have forced 
their way into notice and recognition and ac- 
ceptance. What were then esteemed dangerous 
and daring novelties rank now among the com- 
monplaces of religious thought. They are still 
looked upon with suspicion. Those who disliked 
them at first dislike them still. The difference 
is that they no longer denounce them in the old 
terms, and that they have become well aware 
that it is impossible either to put them down or 
to treat them, as they were once inclined to do, 
as the fancies of a handful of enthusiasts. ‘ We 
can count you,’ was the contemptuous remark 
of one of the most distinguished Bishops of the 


Church in the early days of Puseyism. It 
would have been possible then, but it would be 
a hard task now. 

“The change which has been brought about 
by Dr. Pusey, and by those who have acted 
with him and under him, and who have taken 
their name from him, stands out as the most 
remarkable religious phenomenon of the cen- 
tury. It has been many-sided. It has reached 
to doctrines and to ceremonials, to party shib- 
boleths and to the rules of private life. Religious 
feeling has been intensified by it; religion itself 
has been strengthened as a disciplinary force. 
What it has gained in power it has lost in cant. 
We hear less now of the old party watchwords 
by which members of the religious world were 
wont to recognise one another. There is more 
earnestness than there has ever been, but there 
is less oppressive outward gravity, less disposi- 
tion to identify saintliness with a certain dis- 
malness of manner and tone and language. 
Ritualism is the new mode of expression by 
which the modern High Churchman finds an 
utterance for his devotionalimpulses. This has 
now become the characteristic of the High 
Church party. It is not content with teachin 
apart from symbolism. The old High Church- 
men, the men of ‘the movement,’ the men 
with whom Dr. Pusey began to act, can in no 
sense be described as Ritualists. They were con- 
cerne1 with more essential work, with laying the 
foundations of the faith, not with the ornamental 
superstructure. The thing to be done in theirtime 
was to bring back the Church of England 
to a position she had abandoned. They had to 
begin at the beginning, to recast and remodel 


charities as not least among the causes of his 
enormous personal influence.” 


>— 


Drath or tHE Dean or Winpsor.—The Hon, 
and Very Rev. Gerald Wellesley, Dean of Windsor, 
died on Sunday night, after a painful illness, at 
Hazlewood, near Watford, the residence of Lord 
Rokeby. The Hon, and Very Rey. Gerald Valerian 
Wellesley was the third son of the late, and brother 
of the second Lord Cowley. He was born in 1809, 
was educated at Eton, and Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, where he graduated M.A. in 1830. He held 
the rectory of Strathfieldsaye, Hants (in the patron- 
age of his relative the late Duke of Wellington), 
from 1836 till 1855, was nominated Domestic 
Chaplain to the Queen in 1849, Dean of Windsor 
in 1854, and Lord High Almoner to the Queen in 
1870. 

Tur uate Mr. Grorcu Dawson.—A_ special 
meeting of the committee and subscribers of the 
Dawson Memorial Fund was held in Birmingham 
on Tuesday night, under the presidency of Mr. 
Samual Timmins, to decide what course should be 
adopted considering the dissatisfaction which ex- 
isted with regard to the statue of the late Mr, George 
Dawson by Mr. Woolner, R.A., recently erected 
near the Town Hall. The statue from the moment 
of its erecticn caused disappointment to nearly 
every person who had been acquainted with the 
distinguished lecturer and preacher. It is only fair 
to Mr. Woolner to state that he had never seen Mr. 
Dawson, and that his model was approved before 
the execution of the statue. The problem before 
the committee ,has been solyed by an accident. 
The committee treported that it had been dis. 
covered that the nose of the statue had been 
broken off and patched on again. Inquiries 
showed that the workmen in placing the statue 
under the canopy caused the accident, and that they 
had not communicated the fact to their employers, 
Messrs. Barnsley and Son. The committee added 
that the damage to the statue rendered it useless 
for them to propose or discuss any alteration of it, 
and that Messrs. Barnsley had given £250 towards 
a new statue. It was decided to have another 
statue, more than 800 guineas haying been already 
raised for that purpose. 


DR DAVIDSON ON THE WAR IN 
EGYPT. 


The great success of our arms in Egypt may 
be hailed with satisfaction, partly because it 
brings to an end a war on which our Govern- 
ment entered with marked reluctance, and partly 
because the predominance of a great Western 
Power in any Oriental country is always a 
safeguard for the great mass of the people and 
the guarantee for a just and comparatively en- 
lightened government of the country. Hven in 
the triumphant hour of victory, however, it is 
well that we should give a fair hearing to what 
can be said on the other side. It was on this 
account that in our last number but one we gave 


S lan analysis of Mr. W. S. Blunt’s remarkable 


paper in the Nineteenth Centwry, whose main 
positions seem to us almost unanswerable, and 
for the same reason we subjoin the principal 
part of a communication to the Zcho from our 
venerable friend the Rev. Dr. Davidson, one of 
the foremost Biblical scholars of our age, and 
through life an enlightened friend of peace and 
political and religious freedom :— 


That there was no sufficient cause for the bom. 
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bardment of Alexandria’s forts I feel perfectly 
sure. The massacre of twenty Europeans on the 
11th of June does not justify the high-handed act 
of bombarding forts and killing innocent people 
therewith. I have also failed to see the alleged 
fact that the Suez Canal was at any time in 
danger or seriously threatened to our detriment. 

But it is not my intention to look at the matter 
in the light of expediency. Politicians may view 
it as their passion or their interest prompts. 
There is a higher aspect of the question. How 
does it look from the standpoint of the New 
Testament? If the teaching of Christ is to be 
our standard of morality, this aggressive war, 


like every other of the same character, is directly 
opposed to the lessons of the Sermon on the 
Mount; for the principles clearly promulgated in 
that great moral discourse are violated by the pre- 
sent invasion of Egypt. No matter what Govern- 
ment be in power—Liberal or Conservative, no 
matter who is Prime Minister, and therefore mainly 
responsible, the right and wrong are unalterable; 
and that England has done the wrong is un- 
questionable, if Christianity be the standard. 

Itis sad to see how readily the Christian religion 
is put aside or disregarded when so-called “ British 
interests” are thought to be at stake. The nation 
is nominally Christian; it has thousands of 
preachers; the followers of Jesus hold forth his 
name, and proclaim their faith in his Divinity; yet 
the great majority of them are silent whenever the 
nation enters upon an aggressive war, or even en- 
courage and applaud it, This is one cause of the 
small progress which the Christian religion has 
made, and if accounts for the little influence it 
really has over the conduct of its professors. The 
Prince of Peace would be converted into the Prince 
of War by misguided votaries, but he cannot. 

What this Empire is to be is a thought that 
must often occur to the reflecting Englishman, I 
cannot help thinking of the parallel presented by 
the Roman Empire, which proceeded in its mighty 
career to subdue and annex distant countries by 
the force of arms. It became rich and luxurious. 
Its vices at home increased with its barbarities 
abroad, but it fell by its own weight. Retribution 
overtakes nations as well as individuals. Under the 
moral Government of God the former suffer for the 
deeds of injustice they commit. Let Christ’s preg- 
nant utterance be remembered, ‘‘ All they that take 
the sword shall perish with the sword.” 

Years ago, when I was associated with the Man- 
chester Party, headed by those noble patriots 
Cobden and Bright, the familiar watchwords were 
—Peace, Non-interyention, Retrenchment, Reform ; 
but these are seldom heard now, and are seldomer 
acted upon by Cabinets. Yet they are the true 
index of a nation’s progress in all that contributed 
to build it up on a secure foundation, The re- 
sources of civilisation are not coercive acts sus- 
pending individual liberty in a free country; they 
are not unjust wars abroad ; they are not the squan- 
dering of money in killing our fellow-creatures ; 
they are the friendly, benevolent acts of a people 
who fear God and love justice; the acts of such 
as aim at doing to others as they would that others 
should do to them, 

Is it possible that this country has passed its 
height? Have the greed of money and the lust 
of territory demoralised it? Is its profession of 
Christianity a hollow sound? Are our newspapers, 
with their boastings of our power by sea and land, 
of our money-bags and our valour, a true index 
of national greatness? If they be, I cannot help 
thinking that children of this untoward disposition 
will be punished for disobedience to the command 
“Thou shalt do no murder.” 

The Liberal Party has done great service to the 
Empire in past years, and it is capable of doing 
greater in the future. With such a statesman at 
its head as the present Premier it ought to be 
mighty for good. But the policy which dictated 
the Egyptian war is unfortunate. A deplorable 
step has led the nation into an un-Christian course. 
We shall probably succeed in slaughtering thou- 
sands of patriotic Egyptians, and newspapers may 
rejoice over the carnage. But some victories are 
dearly purchased. I would rather be the instru- 
ment of spiritual good to a single family than the 
conquering general engaged in an unrighteous cause, 
who is cheered with the plaudits of bloodthirsty 
Britons, and decked with their empty titles. 


Letcuster.—On Sunday last, the 17th inst., the 


annual sermons were preached and collections made 
on behalf of the Sunday-schools of the Free 
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Christian Church. The pulpit or platform and the 
stair leading to it were tastefully decorated, and a 
large quantity of beautiful cut flowers arranged on 
the table in front, plants being placed in other parts 
of the church. Three hymns, practised by the 
children for each service, were sung with taste as 
well as heartiness, thanks to the choir-master, 
Mr. Hitchcock, The Rev. J. Moden, the minister 
of the congregation, preached in the morning, his 
subject being “The Religious Characteristics of 
Childhood,” and the Rev. W. Agar in the evening, 
on “The Ministry of Children.” A number of the 
Great Meeting friends were present at each service, 


and the collections were larger than they have been 
for several years past. 


Our Calendar, 
SUNDAY, Szprumpnr 24, 


LONDON. 


Rev. P. H. Wicksreep, at Little Portland-street Chapel 
at 11.15 a.m. and 7 p.m. 
Rey. Cuas, Voysky, at Langham-hall, 43, Great Portland- 
street, 11.15 a.m. 
*,* Notices of Sunday Services are inserted in this 
Calendar at 6d. a line, and of other Meetings and Service 
gratis, provided a detailed Advertisement appears, 


——————y 


SELECTED BOOKS, 


Andersen’s (Hans C.) Fairy Tales, illustrated, 5/ 

Cocker’s (B, F.) The Student’s Handbook of Philosophy 
and Psychology, 6/6 : 

Farrar’s (Rev. F. W.) Early Days of Christianity, 2 
Vols. 24/ 

Mackay’s (C.) Poetry and Humour of the Scottish Lan- 
guage, 6/ 

Murray’s (E. C. Grenville) Side Lights on English So- 
ciety, 10/6 

Raphael’s Cartoons, by G. Greathack, 10/6 

Williams’s (W. M.) Science in Short Chapters, 7/6 
Mr. WAttTxeR Mawer, Sunday School Association Office, 

37, Norfolk-street, Strand, W.C., will supply any of the 

above-named new books and new editions, at the prices 

named, carriage free, on receipt of Post-office Order, pay- 

able at the East Strand Post-office. 


MARRIAGES, 

LANG—GREENWOOD—On the 11th ‘inst., at St, 
Peter’s Church, Stockton-on-Tees, by the Rey. H. 
Woodman, Joseph Edward, younger son of the 
late Joseph Lang, of Ilminster, Somerset, to 
Eliza Kate, daughter of the late Rev. George 
Greenwood, 

MORTON—THELLUSSON—At St, Olave’s Church, 
Ramsey, Isle of Man, by the Rev. W. Morris, 
M.A., assisted by the Rev. E. C. Thellusson, 
brother of the bride, Charles H. Morton, eldest 
son of Charles Morton, The Grange, Southport, to 
Mary, elder daughter of Ernest Thellusson, Esq., 
J.P., Mount Auldyn, Ramsey. 

NANSON—RAWSON—On the 20th inst., at Monton 
Church, by the Rev. J. T. Whitehead, of Hackney, 
William Edward Nanson, of Alton-terrace, Eccles, 
to Annie Mabel, second daughter of Harry Rawson, 
of Ellesmere Park, Eccles. 

ROSCOE—THOMAS—On the 21st inst., at Oakfield- 
road Church, Clifton, by the Rev. R. C. Jones, 
William Malin, son of the late William Caldwell 
Roscoe, Esq., to Agnes Muriel, youngest daughter 


of Charles Thomas, Esq., J.P., of Pitch and Pay, 
Stoke Bishop. 


DEATHS. 

MARTINEAU—On the 17th inst., at 16, Highbury- 
terrace, N., Mary Anne, widow of Peter Martineau, 
aged 88 years, 

ROBINSON—On the 17th inst., at Gainsborough, in 
his 8th year, George Herbert, the eldest son of 
the Rev. W. W. Robinson, 

WAKEFIELD—On Saturday, the 9th inst., at St. 
John’s-terrace, Mansfield, Notts, Marianne, third 


daughter of the late Francis Wakefield, aged 63 
years. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
OULOGNE-SUR-MER.—A Married Lady 


(daughter of a late Unitarian Minister) receives 
Young Ladies to educate. Thorough English, French 
(two resident French governesses), German (two resident 
German governesses); Latin and Mathematics (B.A. 
Lond.); Musi¢ (pianoforte, violin, singing, harmony) ; 
Drawing, Riding, &c, Experienced English nurse. House 
situated in best part of town. Highest references given 
and required, Terms:—above 14, 100 guineas; 10 to 
14, 80 guineas ; under 10, 60 guineas,—Address, Princi- 
pal, 63, Boulevard Mariette, 
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W. <A. POPE, 


#t HE LATE REV. 


London, August 22, 1882, 


The death of the late William Annettte Pope by fal 
on the Great Gable, Cumberland, on August 7, has 
left Mrs. Pope and her six girls (the youngest being only 
five years old) without any provision at all. 

It becomes necessary, therefore, to make an imme- 
diate effort on their behalf. 

During the last three years of his life Mr. Pope was 
the minister of the Domestic Mission, Spicer-street, 
Spitalfields. The Committee of the Mission, therefore, 
feel that in addition to the invitation to the general 
public already issued by private friends, they may 
especially call for the aid of their own supporters in 
assisting the widow and children of their late missionary, 

Prior, however, to his settlement in London Mr. 
Pope had been for twelve years actively engaged in 
various localities, both in the neigbourhood of Liver- 
pool and in the Eastern Counties, in the service of the 
Unitarian cause. In view of these labours, and of the 
sacrifices which his change of opinions involved, the 
Committee feel justified in enlarging the area of their 
appeal, and asking the help of members of the free 
churches generally. 


FIFTH LIST OF DONATIONS, 


Amount advertised Jast week 
R. Cuddeford, Esq., Croydon 
Rev. W. C. Bowie 
Miss Waterall 
Soke: ; 


sec 16 
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A Friend, through J. H. C.... foe 

John Hill, Esq., Moretonhampstead 

Mrs. Whitchurch, St. Neots... sae 

M. P. Manfield, Esq., Northampton 

J. H. Rowland, Esq., Neath... ove 

A Friend, through Rey. ©. Howe ... 

Fellowship Fund, Hope-street Church 
through Rey. C, J. Perry... som all 

Mrs, Edwards ap oe 06 

Mrs. Alan Lupton, Harrogate es 

Mrs. J. Denham Smith, Kingston-on- 


er 
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Thames 5 
Russell Scott, Esq. ... ae oat 
Rey. Thomas Hincks and Mrs. Hincks 
A Friend, through Rev. C. J. Perry , 
A Friend, through P. H. W. Re 
Thos. Marriott, Hsq., Nottingham ... 
Edward Winser, Esq., Manchester ... 
W. H. Talbot, Esq., do... mae 
J. Blyton, Esq., do.... 3 : 
Janes Shaw, Esq., do. 
M. Yates, Esq., do, ... 
Friends, do. ... ter wae 
E. J. Whitfield, Esq. 
H. Roscoe, Esq. ay 
C. D. Longstaff, Esq. 
Mrs. L. D. Longstaff... a ee 
R, A. Wainewright, Esq. ... ene 
J. Pen Harris, Esq,, Liverpool 
P. J. Worsley, Esq., Clifton... 
Mr. and Mrs. A. Higginson... 
Miss H. E. Higginson 
Miss Wallace, Bath .,. 
Mrs. Hawksley 
E. Clephan, Esq. % 
Mrs. Kempson, Leicester 
Mrs. Taylor, Frognal 
Sunday-school, Ipswich 
R, H. Hoar, Esq. ... 
Dr. Blackley, Manchester eae 
D. D. R. Sharpe, Esq., Braintree ... 
W. G. Postans, Esq., Edgbaston 
F. Evers, Esq., Stourbridge... 
Thomas Horn, Esq. ... oe 
James Cooper, Esq. ... 6 Aas 
C. H. Herford, Esq., Manchester ... 
Royston Oliver, Hsq., ditto ... 
Mrs, Schwind, ditto... 
Mrs. Pickles, ditto ... 
Rey. R. Shaen (additional) Si 
Miss Agnes Greg, Macclesfield ey al 
Rev. P. M. Higginson HE oh 
The Chelmsford Unitarian Church 

and Friends Bae 36 oe 
Mr. W. Brown, sen., Chelmsford 
Mr. C. D. Darby, ditto 
Mr. Samuel Turner, sen., ditto 
Mr. J. Thompson, ditto «.. xh 


Donations will be received by either of the under 
signed, 
P. MEADOWS MARTINEAU, 
6, Christian-street, Commercial-road, E. ; or 


J. ESTLIN CARPENTER, 
Leathes House, Fitzjohn’s-avenue, N.W. 
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VVS SEED: an ATTENDANT, to assist in 

nursing an invalid lady and to undertake a little 
house and parlour work.—Apply, stating wages, to Miss 
Armstrong, 23, Burns-street, Nottingham, 
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Now Ready, cloth, gilt edges, price 1s, 6d. 


REMARKAB 


LE WOMEN, 


AS EXAMPLES FOR GIRLS. 


By ANN 


SWAINE. 


LONDON: SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION, 37, NORFOLK-STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


UNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION, 


37, Nor¥oLK-sTREET, STRAND, Lonpox, W.C. 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT, 


THE STORY OF RELIGION IN ENGLAND 


Br BROOKE HERFORD. 


With the view of giving this very successful Work a 
more extensive distribution, the Committee of the SunDAY 
ScHoon Assocration have resolved to offer the same for 
sale to Subscribers and Schools at Eighteen-pence per 
copy, nett, It will be neatly bound in cloth, gold lettered, 
and will serve equally well for general circulation as for 
use as a class-book. It is a most valuable book for young 
people; and in this effort to reduce the price from Five 
Shillings to Eighteen-pence the Committee feel confident 
that their action will meet with a very liberal response. 
As a large demand is expected for the Work at this 
greatly reduced price, the Trade Manager will endeavour 
to execute all orders with as little delay as possible. 


BRITISH AND FOREIGN UNITARIAN 
ASSOCIATION. 


; ORK OF UNITARIANS IN THE 

PAST AND THE FUTURE. The Sermon 
Preached at the Annual Meeting, May 31, in Unity 
Church, Islington, by the Rev. Dr. James FREEMAN 
CuarkE. Price One Penny. Fifty copies will be sent, 
carriage free, for 3s.; one hundred for 5s. A large edi- 
tion having been printed with a view to the widest 
p ossible circulation. 


C{ERMONS, by Roperr Cover: 
KY Issas, Price 2s. 


OSITIVE ASPECTS OF UNITARIAN 
THOUGHT AND DOCTRINE. Cheap Edition, Is. 


i eats AND MARGINS of the REVISED 
NEW TESTAMENT, By Dr. G. Vance Situ, Is. 


A Cheap Edition of this work is now issued, price 3d. 


Address, Miss C. Puitrot, Bookroom, 37, Norfolk- 
street, Strand, London. 


Cheap 


Just Published, price 6d. 


FULL REPORT of the NATIONAL 

CONFERENCE of UNITARIAN, LIBERAL 
CHRISTIAN, FREE CHRISTIAN, PRESBYTERIAN, 
and other NON-SUBSCRIBING or KINDRED CON- 
GREGATIONS, held at Liverroon, Aprit, 1882, 


London and Edinburgh: Witutams and Noraare, 
Manchester : Jounson and Rawson; also at the Unitarian 
Association, Norfolk-street, Strand, London, and Midland 
Christian Union, 40, High-street, Birmingham. 


Just Published, price 3d. 


HE EXPERIMENTUM CRUCIS; or, the 

CROSS OF CALVARY: the Crucial Test given us 

by Providence of the Divine Origin of Christianity, By 
James ORR, 


Dublin: Joun Fatcongr, 53, Upper Sackville-street 
London: W. Marsuraut and Sons, 125, Fleet-street. 
Unitarian Depository, 37, Norfolk-street, Strand. Man- 
chester; Jounson and Rawson, Market-street. Belfast : 
Unitarian Depositories, Arcade, 4, Rosemary-street. 


To be Published Weekly, price One Penny. 


LESSONS FOR THE DAY, 


Consisting of 


Discourses delivered before South-place Religious Society, 
Finsbury, by 


MONCURE D, CONWAY, M.A, 
No, 1 Ready October 5th. ‘‘ This Our Day.” 


London; E. W. ALLEN, 


ONDON.—WEST-CENTRAL TEMPER- 
ANCE HOTEL, 97, 99, 101, Southampton-row, 
Russell-square.—Patronised and highly commended by 
the Rev. D.S. Govett, M.A., English Chaplain, Gibraltar; 
Rev, H. M. Holden, M.A., St. Bartholomew’s, Bradford, 
Yorkshire ; Rey. Canon French, M.A., Killaloe, Ireland, 
&c. Central, quiet, exceptionally clean, moderate in 
charges. Visitors’ Drawing Room. Breakfast or Tea, 
1s. 3d. Beds from 1s, 6d, Printed Tariff Card on 
application. ; 


Manchester: Jonn Heywoop, 


FREDERIC SMITH, Proprietor. 


He BROW SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 
BOYS AND GIRLS. 


Principal, Mrs. CASE. 


Teachers for the Session 1882-83 :—The Misses Casz 
and Miss E. F. Squire; J, G. Pease, B.A., Lond. (Classics 
and English) ; Joun Bripar, M.A., Lond. (Mathematics) ; 
Mr, Arco, Batantyne (History and Literature); Miss 
M. H, Merineron (French); Mr. Jcun Guppy (Chemistry) ; 
Mr, W. H. Fisk (Drawing); Miss C. Squrrs, R.A.M. 
(Music) ; Mr. WinrerBortom (Gymnastics); Miss Mary 
Bircuw (Dancing). 

The NEXT TERM begins SEPTEMBER 20. 

Heath Brow, Hampstead, London, 


ASTLE HOWELL SCHOOL, 
LANCASTER. 
Conducted by Rev. D. DAVIS, B.A., assisted by Uni- 
versity Graduates. 
The THIRD TERM of the Year will begin on FRIDAY 
September 15. Vacancies. 


IGH SCHOOL, STOKE GREEN, NEAR 
COVENTRY, established (1865) by the Rev. G, 
HeAvisipg, B.A., of University and Manchester New Col- 
leges, London, promotes a Liberal Education ata mode- 
rate cost. 


OUTHPORT.—MISS LEWIN and MISS 
HARRIET LEWIN (late Miss Lawford and Miss 
Lewin) will RE-OPEN their SCHOOL for BOYS on 
THURSDAY, September 28. 
Bingfield, Albert-road, 


A GERMAN LADY, residing at Blankenau, 

Westphalia, offers a home in her family, to an 
English lady who wishes to spend twelve months in 
Germany. Terms, £60 per annum.—For particulars 
apply to Miss Kensett, 14, St. Catherine’s-terrace, Guild- 
ford, who has resided a year in Blankenau, 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 
IRKBECK BANK.—Current Accounts 


opened according to the usual practice of other 
Bankers, and Interest allowed on the minimum monthly 
balances when not drawn below £25. No commission 
charged for keeping Accounts, 


The Bank also receives money on Deposit at Three per 
cent. Interest, repayable on demand. 


The Bank undertakes, for its Customers, free of charge? 
the eustody of Deeds, Writings, and other Securities and 
Valuables ; the collection of Bills of Exchange, Dividends, 
and Coupons; and the purchase and sale of Stocks and 
Shares. 


Letters of Credit and Circular Notes issued. 

A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on application. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager, 

Southampton-buildings, Chancery-lane. 


THE BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY S ANNUAL 
RECEIPTS EXCEED FOUR MILLIONS, 


OW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOB 

TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, with Immediate 

Possession, and no Rent to pay. Apply at the Office 
the BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 


OW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 
5 FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH, witb 
Immediate Possession, either for Building or Gardening 
purposes. Apply at the Office of the BLRKBECK FREE 
HOLD LAND SOCIETY. 


A Pamphlet, with ull particulars, oa application. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 
Southampton- buildings, Chancery-lane. 


SHASONABLE DELICACY. 


BROWN & POLSON’ 
CORN FLOUR 


As Blane-Mange, Custard, 
Baked Pudding, ec. 


WITH 


STEWED FRUIT 


OF ANY KIND. 


Sept. 23, 1882 


ANCHESTER NEW COLLEGE, 
UNIVERSITY HALL, LONDON, 

“The College adheres to its original principle of freely 
imparting Theological knowledge, without insisting on the 
adoption of particular Theological doctrines,” 

Rey. James Martingav, LL,D., D.D., Principal. 

Rev. James Drunmonp, LL.D., Professor of Theology ; 
Evidences and Truths of Religion; History of Doc- 
trine ; New Testament. 

Rey. J. Estuin Carpenter, M.A., Professor of Old Tes- 
tament ; Ecclesiastical History and Comparative Theo- 
logy and Hebrew Language and Literature. 

Rev. Cuartes Barnes Upton, B.A., B.Se., Professor of 
Logic, and Mental and Moral Philosophy. 


SESSION 1882-83, 

Candidates for admission at the commencement of the 
coming Session are requested to Forward their APPLI- 
CATIONS and TESTIMONIALS, without delay, to either 
of the undersigned, who will supply on request all needful 
information, as to Admission of Students, Selection of 
Scholars, and Outline of the Course of Study, 


The COLLEGE SESSION commences on TUESDAY, 
the 3rd of October ; and STUDENTS and CANDIDATES 
are requested to Attend at Nine a.m, on that day. 


An ADDRESS in connection with the Opening of the 
Session will be delivered by the Rey. JAMES Drummonp, 
LL.D,, on the same day, at 4.15 p.m. 


All or any of the Classes may be attended by the public 
on payment of the regular fees. Particulars may be ob- 
tained (by letter) from the College Librarian, at University- 
hall, or either of the Secretaries. The hours of Lectures 
will be fixed, and may be learnt after the Session has com- 
menced, 

R. D. DARBISHIRE, Esq., B.A., 
26, George-street, Manchester ; 

Rey. H. ENFIELD DOWSON,B.A,, 
Gee Cross, Manchester, 


Manchester, September, 1882. 


Bees COLLEGE, LONDON (for 
Ladies), 8 and 9, YORK-PLACE, PORTMAN- 
SQUARE. 

The SESSION wil begin on THURSDAY, October 12. 
One Arnott Scholarship will be awarded by Open Com- 
petition. Candidates to send in their names before 
September 30. 


Secs, 


F. KENSINGTON, Hon. See. 


Be RESIDENCE for WOMEN 

STUDENTS of the LONDON UNIVERSITY, and 
other London Colleges, 119, Gower-street, W.C. (nearly 
opposite the University). Miss SUSAN WOOD, late 
Head Mistress of the Bath High School, and formerly of 
Cheltenham College, receives a limited number of ladies 
to.board and study under her direction for the various 
examinations. For terms, apply till September 29, to 
Miss S. Wood, 25, Keppel-street, W.C. 


References kindly permitted to Captain Douglas Gatton . 
C.B., Member of the Council of University College ; 
C. J, Roundell, Esq., M,P., late Fellow of Merton College, 
Oxford; Charles Bloxam, Esq., Professor at King's 
College ; Mrs. Albert Dicey, 7, Victoria-street, West 
minster, and others. : 


Bets hatte MISSIONARY is wanted im- 

mediately by the LEICESTER DOMESTIC MIs- 
SION, in connection with the Great Meeting (Unitarian) 
Congregation. The Missionary is wanted mainly for 
friendly offices in the Homes of the Poor, for work in a 
Sunday School for boys, and for week evening classes 
calculated to interest young people over school age. 
Salary, about £140, 


Applications should be sent to the Rey. 
Lea Hurst, Leicester, by October 10. 


OURNEMOUTH. — WESTBOURNE 
TOWER, standing in private grounds, is specially 
arranged as a health resort for those seeking rest; with 
cheerful home life, lawn tennis, baths. Terms moderate, 
include medical attendance.—Dr, Norton, 


J. Page Horps, 


= SS 
ae 4S Rare FORT, MARGATE.” — APARY- 

MENTS in a well-furnished house, facing the 
sea, on moderate terms, 


Address, Mrs, Stabback, Lansdowne Lodge, the Fort 
Margate. 


1B Bek ree near the Heath.—To be Let 
: Furnished, for several months, an excellent well 
drained House, Three sitting rooms, five bedrooms 
and dressing room, Terms moderate,—Apply, A. B., 27, 
Heath-street, Hampstead, London, N.W. 


W ANTED, a situation either as Private 

GOVERNESS or as Teacher of History and other 
English subjects in a school. Cambridge Woman's Cer- 
tificate. Good music. References given,— Address, 
C. Q., InquirER Office. 


Printed by Woopraut and Kinpar, of Milford-lane, Strand 
W.C.; and Published for the Proprietors by Wanrer 
Mawer, at the Offices of the Sunpay Scnoon Associai10N, 
37, Norfolk-street, Strand, Londop, W O,— Saturday 
September 23, 1882 
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IMAGINARY DANGERS. 


Mr. Hervert New, in his valuable and ex- 
tremely interesting paper at the Liverpool 
‘Conference, speaks of ‘ the danger ot Ritual- 
ism” in connection with the development 
of the religious life within our Churches. In 
view of the increasing attractiveness of the 
Church of England he thinks that we have 
not been wise in our imitation of its archi- 
tecture and its ritual ; and that we have, in 
effect, “smoothed the path along which 
more go from us than come to us.” 
_ Readers of the Inquirer scarcely need to 
be reminded that we are totally at issue 
with our valued friend on this point, and 
believe that the danger to which he refers is 
entirely imaginary. Our danger, indeed, 
until recently has been quite in the opposite 
direction. The “cultus” of our Churches 
has been of the most meagre and unattractive 
character. Our services of worship, with few 
exceptions, have neither been characterised 
by the enthusiastic fervour which attracts the 
multitude nor by the chastened and refined 
beauty which gratifies the cultivated mind ; 
and in the extreme of our opposition to any- 
thing approaching to symbolism we have dis- 
carded and neglected the beautiful outward 
forms which fitly represent the simple faith we 
cherish, and materially help to promote the 
inward religious life. Our worship, it can 
hardiy be denied, has been hard, cold, and 
unattractive, and has failed to impress the 
young, the ardent and theimaginative. We 
ae partly inherited the old traditions of 
uritanism, with its hatred of all the grace, 
beauty, and adornment of life; we have 
partly been influenced by the cold spirit of 
the Benthamite Utilitarianism, which criti- 
eally analyses the devoutest utterances of 
Psalmist and Prophet, scornfully asks 
what is the wse of worship, and regards the 
‘Church as simply a lecture hall where we 
are assembled to listen to moral platitudes or 
‘Semi-scientific essays, and listen as a mere 


@udience to prayers offered up by another, 
as a kind of spiritual exercise more or less 
rational and useful. 


liturgical churches, as it seems to us, the idea} comfort and refinement of our home lives, 


of common worship is gradually lost. The 
people become a mere assemblage of auditors 
instead of a worshipping congregation ; the 
minister is in fact a priest offering up ser- 
vice for the people instead of with them. 

Sacerdotalism or Sacramentalism is one 
thing. Ritualism or esthetic cultus is quite 
another thing. There may be,and there is 
a good deal of Sacerdotalism in churches 
which profess to reject it, and which regard 
Ritualism with abhorrence. A graceful and 
ornate Ritualism may flourish in churches 
which totally and emphatically reject the 
cardinal idea of Sacerdotalism, and are de- 
voted to Liberalism as the very essence of 
their life. History and Philosophy have not 
taught us their deeper lessons if we have not 
learned from them that elements of per- 
manent truth and reality are mingled with 
systems of thought, which to the superficial 
eye appear to be unmixed error. It is the 
truth which is the life of every wide-spread 
form of opinion ; and when errors make way 
in the world it is by virtue of the truths 
mixed up with them. Oras Dr. MARTINEAU 
has expressed it in his own magnificent way 
—“Every fiction that has ever laid strong 
hold on human belief is the mistaken image 
of some great truth, to which reason will 
direct its search, while half-reason is content 
with laughing at the superstition, and un- 
reason with disbelieving it.” 

Puseyisma as a Sacerdotal ‘system seems to 
us the mischievous revival of an old and 
dangerous superstition, which we are bound 
to oppose with all our might as a fatal per- 
version of the truth of Gop.. But there is 
another side of the great Puseyite movement, 
which, by the;confession of all candid oppon- 
ents, it has exercised a great and on the 
whole beneficial influence both in the 
Established Church and far beyond its 
borders. It was a reaction against the old, 
narrow, and prejudiced Puritanism, which 
had lost the early fervour of its spiritual life, 
and become amere ghastly, lifeless phantasm. 
It was a reaction against the superficial 
Utilitarianism of the age, which was fatal to 
the spirit of worship in any genuine form. 
It was a reaction against the shallow Liberal- 
ism of the reform period which summed up 
all religion and duty in the promotion of 
mere material good and outward comfort. 
It is the creed of Puseyism which seems to 
us wrong and mischievous, and not the 
attractive and ornate ritual with which Dr. 
Pusey himself professed but slight sympathy, 
and which has no necessary connection 
with Sacramentalism. The seemliness, the 
beauty, and, wherever it is attainable, 
the splendour of public worship are welcome 
to many who are wholly free from the taint 
of priestcraft. For tae last thirty or forty 
years the cultivated portion of the nation 
has been waking up to some perception of 


but to our intellectual, our moral, and our 
spiritual life and growth. And now, so great 
has been the almost imperceptible progress 
of Ritualism, it is impossible so exclude the 
influence of this dreaded movement from the 
worship carried on in our Churches. Re- 
jecting as we of the Liberal Churches gene- 
rally do the fandamental Puritanical concep- 
tions of art and worship, we fail to see why 
the most beautiful harmonies, the most ex- 
quisite colourings, the most graceful forms, 
the most venerable liturgical formularies, 
from which every element of error is carefully 
expunged, should not render the worship 
of GoD a thing to be loved, and prized and 
rejoiced in. So long as faithin Gop and 
Fis goodness remains a living sentiment and 
real power amongst us, so long as we recog- 
nise that the essence of worship is in the 
offering of the heart and soul, and that all 
else is of the nature simply of external 
helps, material appliances and symbols, 
there seems to be no reason why the wor- 
ship which is the fitting expression of that 
faith should not be as ornate and quite as 
impressive as the worship of those who cling 
to the most extravagant theories of priestly 
power. The best way of obviating the real 
danger of Ritualism is not by pouring con- 
tempt on aseemly and graceful “cultus,” or 


railing at it in;aspirit of hard Puritanical 
unbelief, but by showing that we can use 
all things without abusing them ; by pro- 
claiming that the most beautiful symbolism 
has no intrinsic value. These are, after 
all, things indifferent in themselves; but 
even the most advanced Liberals are in 
danger of forgetting that their indifference 
will best be shown by a fearless use of any 
means by which Art may render the worship 
of GoD more attractive, more elevating and 
delightful. 


Even the Evangelical Dissenters, hitherto 
so deeply imbued with the Puritanical idea 
of worship, and so watchful against this 
dangerous Symbolism, are now everywhere 
confessing, both in word and act, that there 
is an element of good in the esthetic de- 
velopment within the Church of England, 
while they repudiate the principles from 
which it originated. A marked improve- 
ment is discernible everywhere, both in the 
architecture of Dissenting chapels and 
their forms of worship. Anthems, chants, 
and in some instances partial liturgical 
services, all which a former generation 
would have stigmatised as ‘““marks of the 
Beast,” are used in chapels which were 
once the strongholds of Puritanism. As 
one of the leading organs of Dissent writes 
this week, the extent to which this ssthetic 
development has affected Dissenters is that 
they have renounced many antipathies 
which had little or no foundation in reason, 
and that they have learned to cultivate 


art, and we are generally beginning to teel 
that poetry and music, painting and sculpture 


And so in the non-|may be made to minister not ouly to the 


some points of beauty which they had 
neglected or even condemned, because of 
associations which they regarded as 
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perilous. And the same authority, while 
adding that the changes thus accepted may 
or may not be wise, candidly acknowledges 
that “ at all events they do not indicate any 
secret encroachment of Sacedotalism or 
Sacramentalism.” 

Our adyice to our friends and readers 
would be exactly the opposite of that given 
by Mr. Hersert New, standing on the 
chancel steps of one of the most elaborately 
ornate and highly symbolical of our 
churches. Let us dismiss this fear of 
Ritualism as altogether chimerical and 
imaginary. Our real danger, as we have 
intimated, is exactly in the opposite direc- 
tion of Rationalistic coldness and indiffer- 
ence. Our young people, and not the 
young only, are everywhere longing for 
more of the spirit of beauty and reverence 
as well as of life and fervour in our wor- 
ship. We verily believe that we lose far 
more people on account of the superior at- 
tractions of the stately and impressive ser- 
vice of the Church of England than from 
any real conversion to the theology of the 
Athanasian and Nicene Creeds. We are 
among the last to disparage the humblest 
service offered in rudest barn if the real 
spirit of devotion be there. But in ninety- 
nine cases out of a hundred the barn 
service is not the best we can offer, and so 
loses the conditions of true and acceptable 
worship. And when wealthy members of 
our congregations, whose own homes are 
filled with every refinement of art, advocate 
perfect simplicity of worship,'and leave their 
chapels in almost squalid neglect, and are 
content with unmusical services which they 
would not tolerate in their drawing-rooms, 
we cannot help thinking that their lofty 
spirituality is often a cloak for meanness 
and indifference, or at best indicates an in- 
curable Philistinism. 

Where many of our friends discern im- 
aginary dangers we only see every sign of 
hope and encouragement. We would urge 
our congregations to continue to build as 
stately church edifices as their resources 
will command. Even our poorer working- 
class congregations would be better by 
makine some sacrifices, such as some of 
them have made to enshrine our beautiful 
faith in a fitting outward shrine. What- 
ever we do let it be at least the best we can 
offer. Let Art, still as of old, offer its 
choicest works in grateful homage on the 
altar of high religious faith. It is not good 
that we should imitate other Churches in 
anything which does not fitly express a 
genuine spirit of worship. But the 
language of devotion is very much the 
same among allearnest souls. The greatest 
productions of art and poetic genius, the 
prayers and collects and canticles of the 
ancient liturgies are the property of all 
Christendom, and not of any one Church. 
We, of the free and progressive Liheral 
Churches, are among the last who should 
wish to ally ourselves with a narrow and 
exclusive section, whether of the old 
Puritanism or the modern Dissent. Let 
our communion be with the real Church 
Universal. 


LIBERAL CONGREGATIONALISTS. 
LIBERAL utterances from the ranks of Con- 
gregationalism are very frequent just now. 
The leaven of Liberal thought is working 
strongly in that religious body. The evidence 
of this accumulates every day. Nowit is a 
distinguished layman, now it is a leading 
minister who utters with applause from his 
hearers what would have been considered 
rank heresy only a generation ago. Last 
week we gave a remarkable instance in the 


THE INQUIRER. 


case of the Rey. J. VICKERY, who is about to 
succeed the Rev. JoHN Hunter of York, 
another pronounced Liberal. This time the 
“heretic” is the Rev. E. Paxton Hoop. 
The Congregationalists of Ipswich have just 
re-opened, after extensive renovations, St. 
Nicholas-street Chapel. The re-opening was 
made the occasion of a large gathering. 
Amongst those present were Mr. JAMES 
CLARKE, formerly of Ipswich, now the editor 
and proprietor of the Christian World, and 
the Rey. E. Paxton Hoop. Both spoke, 
and their speeches were more than commonly 
interesting. Mr. CLARKE reviewed the pro- 
gress made since the year 1840, when he re- 
sided in Ipswich. One passage in his speech, 
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all the men who possessed real power were 
relegated to some obscure community, He 
had found and had rejoiced to find that the 
country villages and small towns were very 
frequently being ministered to by men of 
real learning, of real scholarship and power. 
He desired that they should recognise the 
fact that men of religion and Christian 
Churches wanted something more than the 
mere lathand plaster, somethingmore thanthe 
mere framework that had grown round about 
them. He believed that to satisfy the mind 
and the heart of man the religious teaching 
of the present day must be something upon 
which the foot could firmly rest, something 
which he could really tenaciously and 


in which he pointed out how strict and 
narrow was the Orthodoxy of that day, is 
worth quoting :— 


“The whole tendency of the time was against 
innovations of any sort, Even in Christian society 
inquiry was frowned upon and hindered. ‘Authority 
was the God that had been set up, and to this we 
were all expected to submit. However reverent your 
questionings, you were regarded with suspicion. 
Who were youthat you should be discontented with 
aught that satisfied your forefathers? The sinful- 
ness of new opinions in matters of religion was the 
prevailing sentiment of our spiritual guides in those 
times. There was a Young Men’s Society here, 
held in the adjoining (Congregational) school-room, 
but the subjects of debate were very limited, and, 
intellectually, unprofitable. Real Bible difficulties 
were rigidly ignored; and even Teetotalism and 
Phrenology, then making a noise in the town, had 
to be excluded. If I remember rightly, the society 
was actually broken up on the question of our be- 
ing allowed to debate the subject of Phrenology—a 
free spoken gentleman from London having come 
like a bombshell into our midst. To several of the 
brightest of these young men the effect was dis- 
astrous. They became sceptical and departed from 
all Christian society. With regard to our general 
reading in these days, I am inclined to think that we 
are not eclectic enough, and that much rubbish 
comes into our homes that would be far better 
away. But how could any of us endure the re- 
strictions that prevailed forty years ago? Well do 
I recollect, when a raw youth from an Essex vil- 
lage, I paid my half-crown to the Ipswich Mechanics’ 
Institution, and was looking along the shelves of 
the library, and for the first time fixed my eyes on 
the works of Sir Walter Scott, a Congregational 
deacon coming up to me and saying ‘ young man, 
beware of those books; they will do you harm ; ’— 
while another deacon soon afterwards earnestly 
warned me against even looking into the pages of 
Shakespeare! With this spirit prevailing amongst 
us, is it to be wondered at that Nonconformists 
were accused by their enemies of a want of culture ?” 


The contrast which all this offers to the 
present time is very striking, and it is es- 
pecially so when drawn by one who can 
speak from actual-recollection of the condi- 
tion of things at a former time. And it is 
only when the contrast between the present 
and the past is thus presented that we are 
able to see what substantial progress has 
been made. ‘The leading topic of Mr. Pax- 
TON Hoop’s address was the present atti- 
tude of Congregationalism, and his remarks 
are no less noteworthy than those of Mr. 
CLARKE. The spirit of an earnest Liberalism 
breathes through them. 

Everyone, he said, was for going forward, 
but not on the old narrow lines. The 
narrow gauge would do no longer, every 
thing must be on the broad gauge. Techni- 
cal churches were waning, and for the most 
part fading away. Man felt that for his 
salvation he needed something more than 
that which any merely technical church 
could give him. He needed the precious 


strongly grasp. He believed it was because 
ministers did not recognise this truth that 
people snored in their pews or stayed away 
from the church altogether. The Gospel of 
CHRIST was the one thing which could touch 
the religious instinct which undoubtedly 
existed in the heart of man, andit was that 
religious instinct which ministers should 
foster. ‘‘ Do you suppose,” said the speaker, 
‘that I would ever devote my energy to 
building up a technical church? Not if I 
‘know it. Do you think I would try Sab- 
bath after Sabbath to patch up some old 
parchment—some old creed. Not if I know 
it. I believe in the religious instinct in the 
soul of man, and I believe the Gospel is the 
only thing that can minister to it so as to 
raise it and give it repose and happiness.” 

Mr. Hoop is not satisfied with the present 
condition of Congregationalism. We gather 
from his address that it is not free enough, 
not large enough, not liberal enough. He 
disowns being a mere Congregationalist, and 
prefers being called an Independent. He has 
paid a visit recently to the United States, 
and there he finds Congregationalism to be 
much more to his liking. He felt there that 
he was in the presence of real independence. 
The ideas of the people there were wider 
than ours. He was an Independent because 
he detested spiritual despotism whereyer he 
found it. He was an Independent because 
it seemed to him the surest way by which a 
man’s mind might be set free from all fetters 
and walk forth a free and noble thing, as the 
Creator of our spirits designed and intended — 
it should be. Mr. Hoop’s address was fre-— 
quently interrupted by applause, which 
showed tnat the liberal sentiments to which 
he gave utterance were responded to by his 
audierice. We are not surprised that he 
should prefer the Congregationalism of 
America to that of England. There is more 
scope there, more room for free spontaneous 
growth. There is less traditionalism there. 
No State Church asserts its exclusive privi- 
leges and prerogatives. Every association is 
voluntary, and the mind naturally realises a 
larger and truer freedom, 

Mr. Hoop’s unfavourable estimate of Ene. 
lish Congregationalism may be mistaken. 
On that point we cannot speak, because we do 
not know enough of its internal working and 
condition. It may be that in some instances 
through the influence of narrow-minded 
deacons, it is, as he said, “falling into a kind 
of spiritual despotism.” We trust not, for 
we hope great things of the Congregational 
body. But with regard to what he says of 
the religion needed for to-day and for the 
future, we find ourselves very much in accord 
with him. We quite agree with him that 
the narrow gauge of old creeds and old lines 


truth which touched the heart, penetrated 
the mind and gave wings to the spirit on its 
upward, onward way. Congregationalism 
was comparatively weak, because for the 
most part it was a sort of coronation of 
mediocrity. It seemed to him that nearly 


of thought will do no longer. The antiquated 
dogmas and traditions of the past may be 
useful for reference, interesting as marking 
certain stages in the past progress of the 
human mind, but as pledges for the present 
generation to abide by they are fast becom. 
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ing absolutely worthless. We fully believe 
with Mr. Hoop that in order to satisfy the 
mind and heart of man the religious teaching 
of the present day must be something upon 
which the foot can firmly rest, and the edu- 
eated mind clearly and strongly grasp ; and 
we agree with him that this something is to 
be found in the Gospel of Curist. And, 
finally, we are at one with him in his idea 
that a religious instinct exists in the heart of 
man, and that it is the duty of Christian 
ministers to foster and cherish that religious 
instinct, to develop and train it in accordance 
with the requirements of liberal and en- 
lightened thought. These are counsels which 
not Congregationalists only, but other sects 
as well will find adapted to their needs. 


AFTER DEATH.—IV. 


In our last article we broke off the discussion 
of the theory of annihilation midway. We 
had considered and rejected the theory of 
the extreme Protestant party, who believe 
that “the wicked” shall be “destroyed ” 
after death. We had also considered what 
may be called the selfish view of annihilation 
advocated by HARRIET MARTINEAU and 
others. But, in this and all other matters, 
it is not so important what we think as how 
we think. And this same theory of anni- 
hilation has been adopted by a school ema- 
nating from AuGUSTE ComrTr, and headed 
by the name of Freprerick Harrison, and 
the most honoured name of her who has 
been one of our best and greatest teachers— 
Grorce ELiot—partly with the very object 
of striking at the root of personal selfishness 
inherent in most systems of theology, of 
breaking down immoral self-seeking, and of 
incorporating righteous enthusiasm in the 
new cult—the Religion of Humanity. There 
is no Gop and no immortality, says this 
cult. There is no room for self-centered in- 
terests. Man must live for the race, and his 
aspirations must be directed to raising the 
condition and eularging the sphere of happi- 
ness of his fellow man. This must be his 
religion, seeing that man cannot live with- 
out religion, that is, without high-reaching 
aims and aspirations extending beyond him- 
self. All individuality is necessarily 
selfish. Though man is not immortal, 
yet his deeds are immortal, and by great 
and noble deeds he will make the world 
better after this death. He will live again 
in the memories of men and the inherited 
virtues of the race. This must be his 
ambition, his eager desire, his patient aim, 
his religion. Let GuorcEe Exior be heard 
out of her own beautiful poem :— 


O may I join the choir invisible 
Of those immortal dead who live again 
_ In minds made better by their presence, live 
Tn deeds of daring rectitude, in scorn 
For miserable aims that end in self, 
* * * * * 
. + . This'is the life to come, 
Which martyred men have made more glorious 
For us who strive to follow. May I reach 
That purest heaven, be to other souls 
The cup of strength in some great agony, 
2¥ * * * * 


Be the best influence of a good diffused, 
And in diffusion ever more intense. 


But even this diffused living in the hearts 
and minds of others will not last for ever. 
As man himself dies, body and soul, so in 
the fulness of time the race itself perishes :— 

That better self shall live till human time 
Shall fold its eyelids, and the human sky 


Be gathered like a scroll within the tomb 
Unread for ever, 
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Worse than the Buddhist’s Nirvana. 
very dreary. 

But is it true ? Is it even as unselfish as it 
seems at first sight ? May it not be said of 
this noble woman, to whom so many of us 
owe the deepest debt man can owe—grati- 
tude for a better and more worthy life—that, 
with her catholic sympathy for all shapes of 
truth (not distanced by Maurice himself), 
her earlier expression of trust and devotion 
exemplified in Dinah’s prayer was truer to 
the facts of religion and humanity than this 
latest utterance ? This, perhaps, can be made 
clear by a little examination. 

1. The view sketched above does not com- 
mend itself to reason. Not only (it would 
have us believe) does the individual perish, 
but in due course of time the race itself, after 
reaching a mellow maturity, declines and 
finally perishes, so as to resemble a scroll 
which has no one to read it. But this idea 
is contrary to all the laws we have so often 
referred to ; to the law of progress, to the 
law of the survival of the fittest, to the law 
of the development of the type. Are not these 
laws truer than the croaking foreboding of 
HoRACE ?— 


It is 


Aitas parenttim, pejor avis, tulit 
Nos nequiores, mox daturos 
Progeniem vitiosiorem. 


2. The belief in annihilation is not ren- 
dered less unjust by the account given of it 
above. This point has been so amply con- 
sidered in a previous article that it is only 
necessary to state it now. 

3. Noris the belief really rendered less 
selfish. No one knew better than Grorcr 
EtoT, who had so deep an insight into, and 
therefore sympathy with, all phases of life, 
how dull and uninteresting the average man 
and woman is. They have no lamps to carry, 
they have no strength to carry lamps, they 
have no oil to light them with, they are 
always in dependence on their neighbours to 
give them oil. For these Grorce Extor felt 
earnestlyand generously. Take this example, 
“ After all, the Rev. Amos never came near 
the borders of a vice. His very faults were 
middling—he was not very ungrammatical. 
It was not in his nature to be superlative in 
anything ; unless, indeed, he was superla- 
tively middling, the quintessential extract of 
mediocrity.” Or this beautiful passage :— 
* Let the sweet woman go to make sunshine 
and asoft pillow for the poor devil whose 
legs are not models, whose efforts are often 
blunders, and who, in general, gets more 
kicks than half-pence. She, the sweet 
woman, will like it as well ; for her sublime 
capacity for loving will have more scope.” 
The reader will pardon us for making one 
more extract. ‘So very largea majority of 
your fellow countrymen are of this insignifi- 
cant type.... They are simply men of 
complexions more or less muddy, whose eon- 
versation is more or less bald and disjointed. 
Yet these common-place people—many of 
them—bear a conscience and have feit the 
sublime prompting to do the painful right. 
.... Nay, is there not a pathos in their 
very insignificance, in our comparison of their 
dim and narrow existence with the glorious 
possibilities of that human nature which they 
share ? Depend upon it you would gain un- 
speakably if you would learn with me to see 
some of the poetry and the pathos, the tragedy 
and the comedy, lying in the experience of a 
human soul that looks out through dull grey 
eyes, and that speaks in a voice of quite 
ordinary tones.” Ina novel once read by 
everyone, WILKIE COLLINS observes :— 
“ Some of us rush through life, some of us 


This is, indeed, a be-all and an end-all. It| saunter through life ; Mrs, Vesey sat through 


is worse than the old Norse imagining. 


life.” What countless multitudes there are 
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of us who sit through life, turning animal 
into vegetable ! 

But if this be so, what are we to say of 

the “choir invisible?” We all feel instinc- 
tively that Mr. Brown, Mrs. Jones, and 
Miss Tomkins have no songs to sing, and no 
spiritual forces to make melody and_har- 
mony. Still less room is there for ’Arry 
and Yellowplush, and the Hon. Deuceace. 
But leaving out these as quite beneath 
our notice what shall we say of the 
many more gracious natures which are con- 
scious of an eager desire to do good and 
worthy work for Gop and man, to strike for 
the right, to battle against greed and cruelty, 
and all the lusts enthroned in high places, 
but which are still more sadly conscious of 
weakness and failure, of error and folly, of 
resolution sicklied o’er with the pale cast of 
thought, and are very clear that, if they are 
to be classed by their unsuccessful endeavours 
in this world, there will be no choir invisible 
for them? What they feelthe supreme need 
of is an immortality in which they may 
fledge ,their spiritual wings, and in which 
they may become apostles and ambassadors 
of GoD in the work He appoints for them. 
GEORGE Exio7’s glowing lines of burning 
aspiration are fitted for the few great and 
heroic souls that have raised the world to 
better things in epoch-making times; but 
there their efficacy ends, in a blind mist of 
darkness that enwraps you and me and all 
our near and dear friends. We then, for 
ourselves, regard this terrible beautiful ex- 
planation of the riddle of life as a will-o’-the- 
wisp, cheating the fancy and leading to no 
habitation of man. 
It may be thought that our view of the 
various theories of annihilation would not 
be complete without some remarks on the 
Baddhistic doctrine of Nirvana. But the 
writer is not ametaphysician. Moreover, it 
seems that the number of saints who have 
attained Nirvana may be counted on the 
fingers of one hand. The writer has care- 
fully read the exceilent little treatise of 
Ruys Davips on Buddhism, and has looked 
into other well known larger and more am- 
bitious works, but he forms no conception of 
Nirvana (or holiness, which seems to be the 
latest translation) which he can put into 
words. Nirvana is extinction, but it is not 
annihilation. Itis without emotions, but itis 
individual ; it is not re-absorption into the 
essence of the Deity, because there is no 
immutable Deity to be absorbed into. What, 
then isit ? 

With one more article we will conclude 
this rough sketch of the various speculations 
that have been hazarded on the subject of 
life after death. H. C. 


TnMINSTER.—The annual harvest thanksgiving 
services were held last Sunday, Sept. 24, at the 
Old Meeting, which was most tastefully and appro- 
priately decorated for the occasion, several members 
of the congregation having worked with a will to 
produce the pleasing effect, The Rev. A. M. 
Holden, minister of the chapel, preached both 
times, speaking in the morning of various moral 
and spiritual lessons suggested by the harvest, and 
in the evening of activity in the service of God 
prompted by His manifold goodness to us. At the 
close of each service collections were made in aid of 
the funds of the Taunton and Somerset Hospital, 
the sum of £8 12s. 8d. being realised. 


Jewisn Frast.—Thursday was the first day of 
the Jewish Feast of Tabernacles, called ‘“ Succoth,” 
in commemoration of the Israelites’ encampment in 
the wilderness when they departed out of Egypt. 
At the metropolitan synagogues services were held 
on Thursday morning, and in accordance with the 
directions of the Chief Rabbi—the festival being a 


feast of thanksgiving—special services of prayer and 
praise for the successes in Egypt were celebrated. 
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Orcasional Notes, 


Tun Pall Mall Gazette has the following in- 
teresting correspondence respecting Mr. Darwin’s 
religious views :— 

Sir,—The enclosed is the translation of a letter 
written by Mr, Darwinin answer to an inquiry from 
a young student at Jena, in whom the study of Dar- 
win’s books had raised religious doubts. Itis, per- 
haps, not altogether irrelevant, at a time when 
priests of various creeds are claiming Darwin for 
their own, to publish an authentic statement of 
what his views really were, particularly as this 
statement will be widely read in Germany, and Dar- 
win’s own countrymen ought to be at least as well 
informed on the subject as foreigners.—I am, Sir, 
your obedient servant, KarHarine MAcmrmnuan, 

Frankfort-on-Main, Sept. 20. 


(Letter from Mr. Darwin to a young student at Jena, 
quoted in a lecture |by Professor Haeckel at 
the Natural Science Congress at Hisenach.] 

Sir,—I am very busy, and am an old man in 

delicate health, and have not time to auswer your 
questions fully, even assuming that they are cap- 
able of being answered at all. Science and Christ 
have nothing to do with each other, except in as far 
as the habit of scientific investigation makes a man 
cautious about accepting any proofs. As far ag I 
am concerned, I do not believe that any revelation 
has ever been made. With regard to a future life, 
every one must draw his own conclusions from 
vague and contradictory probabilities.— Wishing you 
well, I remain, your obedient servant, 

Down, June 5, 1879. Cuarues Darwin. 


Tux Liberal of Calcutta, the organ of Keshub 
Chunder Sen and the “ New Dispensation,” has 
the following curious profession of faith, which 
looks very orthodox, but would not really meet 
the requirements of any Orthodox creeds :— 


‘* Some people have asked us now and then what 
we think of the Gospel narrative of Christ’s birth. 
We declare once for all that we are) thorough 
believers in the miraculous conception and birth. 
But then let it be borne in mind that we hold 
Christ to have been and to be a spirit. We believe 
in the miraculous spirit-birth. All flesh is born of 
woman ; and all spirit of the Holy Spirit. Christ 
was the spirit of humanity, and as such directly 
emanated from the essence of the Divine. Christ 
had no father but the Spirit Father in heaven. He 
came to establish the Fatherhood and the sonship. 
He knew no intervening personality between his 
spirit and that of the Father, He was born in 
God, nursed in God, he died in God. Christ was 
the essence of the Father reborn in humanity. And 
fitly has that birth been idealised in the miraculous 
conception, If it had been Christ’s mission to es- 
tablish the Motherhood of God also, which it was 
not, the Spirit instead of the woman Mary would 
have been recognised as the Virgin Mother. But 
as fatherhood becomes incomplete without its ne- 
cessary correlative, Mary has been exalted into the 
Divine Mother. To us in the New Dispensation 
the Motherhood forms a separate article of faith. 
We, on the one hand, escape Mariolatry by ac- 
cepting God alone as the Mother of mankind. On 
the other hand, we escape Christolatry by accepting 
Christ only as the Son, and never the Father, who 
is eternal and infinite, The birth of Christ is the 
birth of the most exalted humanity. The birth of 
Christ is the birth of the regenerated spirit of man- 
kind. The birth of Christ is the birth of the spirit 
of all faith, love, and self-sacrificing obedience. Is 
vot that spirit a strange mystery in this selfish 
carnal world? Is not the conception and descent 
of that spirit the most wonderful miracle? ‘Those 
who believe in the spirit Christ cannot but believe 
in the miraculous conception and birth.” 


We learn from the British Medical Journal 
that the clerk to the St. Saviour’s Board of 
Guardians had, in reply to an inquiry whether 
the proceedings of the Salvation Army had had 
anything to do with the alarming increase of 
insanity in the union, stated that one case of 
insanity, awaiting removal to an asylum, was 
an instance of religious mania, arising appa- 
rently from the excitement of the Salvation 
Army campaign, and that a young woman, who 
was present at the Blue Ribbon Army meeting 
at the Metropolitan Tabernacle on Sunday had 
been taken to Camberwell Workhouse as a 
lunatic. Our contemporary adds :—“ No doubt 
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that species of psychical intoxication which vehe- 
ment indulgence in religious exercises and cmo- 
tions induce will sometimes end in mental 
derangement in persons who would not other- 
wise have become insane; but, at the same time, 
it is to be borne in mind that many half-crazy 
beings, men and women budding for madness 
arising out of inherited or physical causes, are 
powerfully attracted to every new and strange 
thing, and so plunge zealously into stirring ser- 
vices like those of the Salvation Army, and 
evolve, perhaps, at these services, into fullbloom 
lunatics. Their insanity is not unlikely to be 
attributed entirely to the services, which really 
had little or nothing to do with its production. 
They were foredoomed lunatics on the verge of 
the catastrophe of their fate, and any other kind 


of agitation. would have sufficed to precipitate 
them into it, as well as the uproar of the Salva- 
tion Army. If the statements made as to the 
success of the Army in drawing into its ranks 
habitual drunkards who become, for a time at 
any rate, sober and self-regarding, and in ensur- 
ing the closure of public-houses in the towns 
which it has occupied, be even approximately 
correct, then the ratepayers will have no serious 
grievance against the Army on account of its 
influence in causing insanity. It seems likely 
that for every case of insanity by its religious 
revelries at least two cases will be prevented by 
the limitations which it imposes on alcoholic 
carousals.” 


We learn from Unity (Chicago) that in 1845 
James Freeman Clarke, of Boston, published a 
sermon on the “ Principles and Methods of the 
Church of the Disciples.” It was understood 
that this new society was established on a very 
liberal basis. It was untrammeled by old tradi- 
tions. The law had long since refused to recog- 
nise the “church” as distinguished from the 
“society ” or “parish.” Disturbing and fatal 
differences between the two had often broken 
out. The sources of the trouble were usually, 
the creed. The less of it and the simpler, the 
more safety. Mr. Clarke and his friends gladly 
accepted that theory of the church which makes 
it, not a double but a single organisation, giving 
to it a broad basis of fellowship—a practical, 
rather than a doctrinal one. In the pamphlet 
referred to, he says:—‘The body which con- 
ducts all the religious action has no religious 
basis, but a purely secular one... . It may 
contain the infidel, the immoral, the irreligious ; 
for infidels and irreligious men generally think 
it respectable to own a pew, and there is no 
reason why they should not belong to the con- 
gregation. .. . If these happen to be the men 
of education and talent, they may be the most 
prominent men in the congregation, and exert 
the greatest influence on all its decisions; and 
so you may have infidels as the representatives 
of this religiens body.” Unity adds that the 
author of this language evidently had no fear 
that a church pledged to good works,—a church 
whose object was to do good, to get good and to 
grow better—was exposed to any danger from 
this quarter. Nor is it likely that he suspected 
that such a church would,ever be charged with 
narrowness of sympathy. 


A CORRESPONDENT of the Pall Mall Gazette, 
calling himself “A Sometime Anglican,” de- 
murs to the high estimate given by that journal 
to the influence and position of Dr. Pusey. He 
points to the very few persons of note that were 
present at his funeral, and compares it with the 
gatherings at Westminster Abbey on the occa- 
sion of the interments of Dean Stanley and 
Mr. Darwin. Excepting Mr. Gladstone and the 
Dean of St. Paul’s, there were no representative 
men at Dr. Pusey’s funeral, “because there are 
now no distinguished men, or but few, of the 
party he represented.” He adds:—“ Excel- 
Jent, zealous, hard-working, conscientious, pious 
clergymen were there of second and third rate 
ability : clergymen who have done no more in the 
world than their duty as clergymen; who have 
enriched the world by no one thought beyond 
their official utterances; who have done nothing 
during their career by which they will be re- 
membered, besides breaking the law and. out- 
witting the lawyers; whose very names will be 
forgotten, as their work will be probably undone 


within ten years of their death. This is a 
saddening statement to be made at the close of 
half a century of a moyement which opened 
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under such bright auspices and once trained such 
brilliant disciples. But, under the conditions 
named, the statement is true. Where are the 
Wards and Wilberforces, the Fabers and Oake- 
leys, the Allies and Maskells, the Barffs and 
Mivarts, the Ripons and Burys, the De Veres 
and Patmores, the Pugins, the Paleys, the 
Baddelys and Hope Scotts, not to mention 
other and more eminent living names, of the 
High Church school of to-day? I gladly 
admit that Canon Liddon is, in his position, 
supreme; I shall rejoice to admit any individual 
exceptions to the sweeping generalisation ; their 
names will evidence the substantial truth of the 
charge. Into the causes of this decadence of 
the High Church party in brain-power, in logic, 
and in force of character and will, I will not 
here.enter. That it has been replaced by much 
that makes the party more popular to the ac- 
tive as disticct trom the thoughtful portion of 
the community, in this age of unrest, I do not 
deny. But I do point to the roll-call, so to say, 
of Dr. Pusey’s funeral; and I hold that it proves 
a lamentable failure of his existing system to 
enlist clergy of even a high class, intellectually 
or by attainment; and that he possessed ‘ little 
direct influence on the English layman,’” 

“Proup Preston” is likely to receive fresh 
honours. It is said that at the conference of 
the Roman Catholic bishops of England, which 
is shortly to take place at Newcastle under the 
presidency of Cardinal Manning, an important 
discussion is expected to take place as to the 
advisability of establishing an archiepiscopal 
see for the North of England at Preston. 
Should such a course be determined upon, as is 
considered extremely likely, it is thought that 
the Right Rev. Dr. Vaughan, Bishop of Salford, 
will be translated to the new diocese thus 
created. 


We are not sure that the Bishop of Manches- 
ter was far wrong when preaching at Huline the 
other day he said:—“ Some persons thought 
that intemperance was the greatest curse hang- 
ing over England at the present moment. He 
did not think so. There was no doubt a resi- 
duum who were cursed with that terrible curse 
of intemperance; but there were other curses 
more deadly still. Seeing what he saw, and 
hearing what he heard, he distinctly said that 
he believed that licentiousness was the sin which 
was eating out the moral life of this nation— 
licentiousness which they saw rampant through 
the streets of Manchester every evening that 
they moved through those streets. That was a 
cause which in pulpits they hardly dared to 
mention for fear of shocking some delicate taste, 
but it needed to be mentioned sometimes, when 
they knew the ravages it was causing on every 
side. Unhappily Manchester does not stand 
alone in this respect. But we scarcely think 
that the destruction of vice is due to pulpit ex- 
hortation or denunciation. Ihe spread of tem- 
perance owes but little to this mode of meeting 
the difficulty. So long as society views the male 
offenders so leniently there is but little hope of 
improvement.” 


A CORRESPONDENT of the Spectator suggests a 
new employment tor educated women—viz., that 
of reading aloud. ‘he idea is that clever lady 
readers might form classes, composed of people 
of both sexes, who could meet at certain hours, 
and have read to them the latest works in 
theology, history, science, or fiction. 


Tue indefatigable band of reformers who pro- 
cured equal rights for women from the Council 
of London University, and crowned their other 
triumphs by obtaining the medical diploma for 
members of the fair sex, are taking a new and 
very significant step. Concurrently with the 
opening of the medical schools for the winter 
session, they will open a residential hall for 
ladies who are anxious to be students at Univer- 
sity College or at the London School of 
Medicine. As temporary quarters, a house at 
the corner of Gordon-square, W.C., has been 
secured. It was recently occupied by a couple 
of doctors, and it is sufficiently commodious to 
provide separate sleeping apartments for ten 
ladies. ‘The committee who have charge of the 
arrangements have concluded—very naturally, 
considering the adverse circumstances—that not 
more than ten ladies are likely at present to pre- 


a 
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sent themselves simultaneously as candidates 
for the ordeal. By-and-by they mean to build 
for themselves. 


Ir will be seen from an announcement in our 
advertising columns that the new session of 
Manchester New College will commence on 
Tuesday afternoon next, when the opening 
address will be delivered by Professor James 
Drummond. LL.D., on “ Religion and Liberty.” 
Professor Henry Morley, LL.D., Principal of 
University Hall, will also deliver a short address 
on occasion of the re-opening of that Institution 
under the auspices of Manchester New College. 


- Nortryewam.—A public conference was held at 
the George Hotel, Nottingham, on Monday, on the 
question of opening museums and art galleries on 
Sundays. Professor Symes, M.A., of the Nottingham 
University College, presided, supported by the Rev. 
Brooke Lambert, vicar of Greenwich, the Revs. B. A. 


_ Armstrong, A. W. Worthington, S. A. Steinthal, Mr. 


Mark H, Judge (hon. sec. Sunday Society), Mr. Jos, 
Brown, Q.C., Mr. T. Taylor, J. P., Mr. James Solly, 
Mr. E. King Fordham, Mr. G. W. Rayner Wood, 
Mr. E. J. Watberston, Mr. Walter Wren, &c.—The 
Chairman said he was looking forward to the time 
when the working classes should no longer be shut 
out on Sunday from their drawing-rooms, the art 
galleries, and museums, He could scarcely imagine 
aay one questioning the need of such drawing-rooms. 
Many of his hearers, no doubt, would agree with 
those who desired religious duties to be carried on 
on Sunday, but the whole day could not be spent 
in church or chapel. Many poor families had to 
live in one wretched, uncomfortable room, Where 
did the opponents of Sunday opening want them to 
go? To stand in the streets, perhaps in the rain, 


or to go to public-houses? With regard to the 
attendant difficulty, it seemed to him that the 
Sabbatarians could not logically argue as they did 
argue on this point so long as they allowed dinners 
to be cooked or beds to be made for them on Sun- 
day by their servants.—Mr. Mark Judge gave some 
account of the success which had attended the 
Opening of museums on Sunday wherever the ex- 
periment had been tried. He proposed a resolution 
to the effect that the conference heartily endorsed 
the objects of the Sunday Society.—The Rev. R. 
A. Armstrong seconded the resolution, and warmly 
supported the movement, asserting that the gloom 
of the English Sabbath had laid the foundation of 
many wicked lives; that to close museums and 
picture galleries on Sunday was a gross injustice 
and absolutely indefensible—The Rey, Brooke 
Lambert and Mr, Thos. Taylor, J.P., also spoke in 
support of the resolution, which was ‘carried with 
acclamation. A second resolution agreeing to 
petitions in support of Sunday opening was passed 


on the motion of Mr. Councillor Jacoby, seconded 
by Dr. Chas. A. Cameron, medical officer of health, 


Bricuton.—Harvest thanksgiving services were 
held in New-road Chapel on Sunday. The decora- 
tions were most tastefully arranged under the 
superintendence of Mrs, Saunders and Miss Slatter, 
A striking feature was the arrangement of long 
trails of ivy with fine bunches of black and white 
grapes up the pilasters at the back of the pulpit, 
while the pediment over was decorated with ever- 
greens relieved by rosy-cheeked apples, and wheat 
and oats were clustered round the gas standards 
each side of the reading desk. The whole space in 
front of the pulpit and the communion table pre- 
sented a most tempting appearance, being one mass 
of splendid fruit, comprising almost every variety. 
Thanks are due to many liberal friends who contri- 
buted, the gifts of fruit especially being even larger 
than usual. The Rey. T. R. Dobson preached ap- 
propriate sermons, tracing, in the morning, the 
agency of wheat as a civiliser, and the part it was 
playing in binding nations together in the common 
bonds of interest as producers and consumers, and 
hoping that better and more enlightened ideas 
would prevail. 


** Till the war-drum throbbed no longer and the battle 
flags were furl’d 
In the parliament of men, the federation of the 
world.” 


There were full congregations at both services, and 
the musical arrangements were very efficiently 
earried out by the newly organised voluntary choir, 
the singing being of a more congregational chiar- 
acter than formerly. The flowers and fruit were 
afterwards given to the Sussex County Hospital 
and the Créche, 
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The Electorate and The Legislatwre. 
Spencer Walpole. Author of “The History 
of England from 1815.” London: Mae- 
millan and Co. 1881. 

Under the title of “The English Citizen, his 
Rights and Responsibilities,” Messrs. Macmillan 
are now issuing a series of short books, intended 
to meet the demand for accessible information 
on the ordinary conditions and the current 
terms of our political life, ignorance of which 
takes from the study of history the interest 
which comes from a contact with practical 
politics, and unfits men for their place as in- 
telligent citizens. Weare told that the series 
will deal with the details of the machinery 
whereby our constitution works and the broad 
lines upon which it has been constructed, the 
aim being not to give mere compendia of tech- 
nical information, but to sum up shortly and 
clearly the leading points, and to arrange 
these so as to show their relation to one another, 
and their general bearing on the life and the 
duties of the citizen. The series will consist of 
thirteen volumes, and among the writers are 
Mr. H. D. Traill, the Rev. .'l. W. Fowle, Mr. 
T. H. Farrer, the late W. Stanley Jevons, Mr. 
F. Pollock, Mr. A. J. Wilson, and Mr. Spencer 
Walpole. Of this series the only one that has 
hitherto come under our notice is the little work 
the title to which is to be found at the head of 
this review. 

Mr. Spencer Walpole has recently been ap- 
pointed to the governorship of the Isle of Man, 
but he is better known by the three vols. in which 
he has given usa _ history of this country from 
the year 1815 down to the year 1840, and which 
are so good, that we shall regard the announce- 
ment of another volume being ready for publi- 
cation with much pleasurable anticipation. In 
the little volume of 160 pages now'before us Mr. 
Walpole has told the story of the growth of our 
present legislative and electoral system. It is 
nota mere synopsis of facts, nor is it simply a 
compilation from the works of Mr. Hallam, Mr. 
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legislators, as Mr. Walpole thinks, fortunate in 
their marriages, and the latter fortunate in 
their opportunities, we are scarcely prepared to 
admit, but we are fully in accord with him when 
he says that “the House of Lords must rest its 
claim to exist on its present services, and noton 
its past history.” 

_ in the eight chapters of the book under no- 
tice the author deals with « Parliament,” “ The 
House of Lords,” “The House of Commons,” 
“ Parliamentary Qualification and Electoral 
Corruption,” Prerogative and Privilege,” 
“Public and Private Bills,” “ Supply,” and 
“Order and Obstruction.” Much of the matter 
is historical, still there is much which is of in- 
terest at the present time. Although ina series 
of books designed to give information rather 
than to discuss improved methods, long disser- 
tations would be out of place, Mr. Walpole 
does not hesitate to make such comments as, 
from his point of view, he considers the matter 
under discussion calls for. With nearly all of 
these we find ourselves in hearty accord. On 
the subject of bribery, for instance, he ex- 
presses the opinion that the best hope of termi- 
nating it “is to be found neither in the ballot, 
nor in the penal laws, but in the gradual 
growth of healthier manners.” On the subject 
of the great expense caused by inquiries before 
Parliamentary committees he expresses himself 
greatly in favour of the formation of a com- 
petent tribunal capable of inquiring into all 
schemes submitted for the approval of the legis- 
lature, and of framing provisional orders for the 
sanction of Parliament. Such a tribunal would 
no doubt have in many cases to be a local one, 
and whatever our views may be on the question 
of Home Rule, as our Irish fello-y-countrymen 
would have us understand it, thore can be little 
doubt that such a system of Home Rule as is 
here indicated would meet with but little oppo- 
sition. His observations on the best method of 
dealing with obstruction are, too, conceived in a 
wise spirit, though they would not, perhaps, find 
favour in the sight of Mr. Marriott, who seems 
to have got “ bare majority’ on the brain. We 
must stop, however, only remarking in conclu- 
sion, that if the other books of the series carry 


Stubbs, and Sir Erskine May, althougn to all 
these writers Mr. Walpole acknowledges his 
indebtedness. Itis not enough for us to be told 
a fact; we want to get at the reasons for it, and 
these Mr. Walpole gives. Few of those who 
have paid the slightest attention to constitutional 
politics can have failed to observe that there are 
several absurd anomalies in our mode of govern- 
ment, and must have wondered how they came 
to exist. Were we now framing the constilution 
of a new country it is hardly to be supposed that 
such an absurd anomaly as the House of Lords 
would be among its articles, although it may be 
doubted whether anyone would be found to ob- 
ject to the utility of a second chamber. Yet at 
more than one period of English history we may 
well recollect ‘ that it fought the battle of Eng- 
lish Eberty when the Commons were either un- 
represented or powerless;” still, while “such 
circumstances deserve the gratitude of a people ; 
they cannot, if alone, preserve an institution in 
an age which judges everything by the modern 
doctrine of utility.’ In his remarks on “ The 
House of Lords,” the general tenour of which will, 
we should think, greatly scandalise Lord 
Brabourne, of whom in the words of Selden 
it may be said. that he is one of the 
new ones whom ‘‘we slight, because we 
know their beginning” Mr. Walpole calls 
attention to the. remarkable consequence 
which has ensued from the distinction between 
England, where birth is made the only or chief 
qualification for entering the Second Chamber, 
and other countries where no such qualification 
exists. Here, he says, “ the status of individual 
peers is exceptionally high, but the status of 
the House of Lords is constantly declining. In 
the United States and France, where the Senates 
owe their existence to election, the position of 
individual senators is comparatively unimport- 
ant, but the privileges of the Senate show no 
symptoms of decline.” This distinction ‘may, 
we think, be pursued a little further. The in- 
dividual status of English peers is higher than 
that of the sixteen representative peers of Scot- 
land, or the twenty-eight representative peers 
of Ireland. That all this is to be accounted for 
by the two great advantages of rank and posi- 
tion, the former of which makes our hereditary 


out the promise and intention of the publishers 
as faithfully as does this one by Mr. Walpole, 
“The English Citizen” will prove fully as 
attractive and interesting as any of the other 
serial volumes issued by the same publishing firm. 
We hope to be able to notice these as they 
appear in due course. R. B. 


————— > 


Is Atheism or Theism the more Rational? A Dis- 
cussion between Mr. Joseph Symes and Mr. 
George St. Clair: Loudon; Hree-Thought 
Publishing Company. 1882. 

We confess that we do not attach much value 
or importance to ordinary theological discussions. 
They almost invariably disappoint us. Some- 
times the debaters are very unequally matched. 
Seldom or never does the debate rise:to,the height 
of the great argument we had expected. Often 
the struggle is more for victory than for truth— 
which can say the smartest things, which can 
gain an advantage over his opponent. ‘The 
really difficult points are evaded on both sides, 
and the question is left at the close just where 
it was before the fight began. The debate before 
us, according to the admission of the combatants 
themselves, is no exception on these grounds to 
other discussions. Hach appears to be dis- 
appointed with the other as an opponent, each 
avers that the other has not met his arguments; 
each declares the other side proof against the 
appeal to reason when against him, and in the 
end Mr. Symes, instead of leaving the verdict 
to his readers boldly claims the victory for him- 
self, while Mr. St. Clair closes the discussion in 
terms of undisguised contempt for his oppor ent. 

The debate consisted of twelve letters, six >y 
each disputant, which appeared in the colum 
of the National Reformer, and have since been 
published in pamphlet form, making an addition 
to several similar discussions also issued by the 
Free-Thought Publishing Company. The pre- 
cise question for debate has the advantage ot be- 
ing more than commonly definite and clear. 


“Tg Atheism or Theism the more rational ”— 
that is, the more rational interpretation of the 
universe? Is the belief in a Supreme Mind as 
the author of the order of nature more rational 
than the belief in no such mind existing? That 
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is the real question between Theism and Athe- 

ism. The superstitions which have been mixed 

up with Theistic belief do not affect the main 

question. The Atheist only evades it when he 

makes the corruptions or defects of Theism an 

absolute ground for rejecting Theism altogether. 

The essential thought, the existence of a Su- 
preme Mind as the author of nature—may be 

true though the special forms in which it finds 
expression may be imperfect, inadequate, muis- 
taken or even absurd. ‘Trinitarian Theism, so 
far as it is Trinitarian, may be false, while pure 
Monotheism may be true. The tactics of the 
Atheists who dispute with Theists are to insist 
on the imperfect, erroneous conceptions of 
Theistic sects as sufficient disproof of Theism 
itself. They take its most partial, objectionable 
forms, and having withont difficulty exposed 
these mistakes, they claim to have shown that 
Theism itself is irrational. Against this mode 
of argument Mr. St. Clair protests, and re- 
peatedly charges Mr. Symes with ignoring his 
Theism and assailing some other form with 
which Mr. St. Clair has no sympathy, and 
which he has not undertaken to defend. The 
Theist has often handicapped himself in the 
struggle by undertaking to defend more than 
was really necessary to his case. If he is wise 
he will limit himself to what is absolutely 
necessary to his position. He will not allow 
himself to be entangled in the definitions which 
his opponent assumes for him. In this discus- 
sion Mr. Symes puts the theory.of the existence 
of God in the form of eight questions, which he 
thinks cover most of the ground, and conducts 
his argument in accordance with these defini- 
tions. Mr. St. Clair does not accept any of 
them, but undertakes to “maintain that there 
is an intelligent Creator of man, against whose 
perfect goodness nothing can be proved.” ‘Tak- 
ing this definite ground the question follows, is 
such a belief rational? Is it supported by the 
facts of nature? Mr. Symes replies in the 
nagative, and alleges in support of his conten- 
tion the evil that exists, the numerous defects 
of nature, the pain, misery, suffering, that 
prevail so widely in the world. Mr. St. 
Clair admits that evil exists, but that “is no 
proof that perfect goodness does not exist.” 
On the other hand, Mr. Symes contends that 
the presence of evil in the universe, in whatever 
form or whatever degree, is fatal to the hypo- 
thesis that a God of perfect goodness exists. 
His opponent replies that evil serves a moral 
purpose—that it is limited as to time and effect 
—that it is evanescent, and that in some forms 
it is diminishing with the advancing knowledge 
of mankind. Heregards it as part of a needful 
discipline, and believes that in the end good 
will prevail. From this point the controversy 
proceeds through the twelve letters, the Atheist 

making the most of the evils that exist in the 
world, the Theist minimising the evil as much 
as possible, and giving prominence to the evi- 
dence of goodness and wisdom that the system 
of the world affords. The one looks on the 
dark side, the other on the bright side of nature 
and of life. Mr. Symes has an eye quick to 
detect the imperfections in all things as they 
are. Mr. St. Clair prefers to dilate on the har- | 
monies, beauties, and utilities of Nature. This 
difference is characteristic of the two creeds. 

The strength of Atheism is in the imperfections 
and anomalies discoverable in the present order 

of things, and the impossibility of reconciling 

these with the attributes and perfections of the 

Deity as commonly understood. On the other | 
side the strength of Theism consists in the | 
obvious order of Nature and the evidence this 

affords of mind as the source of that order. The 

Atheist will never be without objections telling 
more or less strongly against the popular notion 
of God; nor the Theist be left without evidence 

of mind as the directing controlling power of 
the universe. So long as man isled to connect 

mind with method and order, with adaptation 

and symmetry, Theism will have a firm basis 

in our mental constitution. The utmost that 
Atheistic argum2nts can do ig to expose the 

inadequacy and mistakes of men’s theories 

concerning the Deity, and here there is abund- 

ant scope in the errors and absurdities of the 
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it, however superstition may be damaged by its 
reasoning. ; 

One word more. Mr. Symes may not think 
so, but he has really damaged his cause by the 
unbecoming tone of his letters. In the last he 
says, “I am well aware that my style of treat- 
ing this subject must be very offensive to some. 
But I make no apology for it. I adopt it de- 
liberately and of set purpose. I regard Theism 
as immensely stupid, so much so that serious 
argument is wasted upon it.” When a man 
writes like that he not only commits an offence 
against good taste, but shows to all the world 
that he is too conceited, or too ignorant, per- 
haps both—to estimate the importance of the 
subject he has undertaken to discuss. Truly it 
is a waste of time to debate the question of 
Theism with him. However, Mr. St. Clair 
claims to have derived one advantage from his 
opponents’ letters :— 


“ They seem to show how men become Atheists. 
There are certain questions which cannot be 
answered, and. they are always asking those ques- 
tions, There ave certain difficulties of belief, and 
these they cherish in preference to the stronger 
reasons for faith and hope. Thereis sunshine and 
shadow in the world, and they prefer to dwell in the 
gloom, They search out all the erudities and 
failures, stinks and sores, diseases and evils which 
the world affords, or ever has afforded, and look 
at them through a magnifying glass. Impressed 
with the magnitude of the loathsome heap, and 
oblivious of everything else in creation, they|presume 
to think they could have advised something better 
if the Creator had only consulted them, Had there 
been a wise Creator he surely would have done so! 
Henceforth they shriek out that there is no God; 
and, nevertheless, illcgical as they always are, they 
whimper at ‘pain instead of bearing it, and com- 
plain of evils, as though there wero some God who 
was inflicting them. They complain that life is 
not worth living, and yet speak of death as though 
it were maliciously designed and the greatest evil 
of all.” 


This ig severe, but we think not unjustly so, 
for any reader of pessimistic and atheistic lite- 
rature must be aware that it is but the simple 
truth. In fine, we are profoundly convinced 
that the belief in a righteous Governor of the 
universe has a salutary influence on human 
character and life, that it tends to make life 
more happy and the ills of life more endurable 
than the absence of that belief, and that com- 
paring the Theist and the Atheist, other things 
being equal, the Theist has every cause to be the 
happier and the better man. CSE NB: 


———_ 


Witerary Hotes. 


Sir Ricuarp Trmrxz contributes to the October 
number of the Contemporary Review a paper en- 
titled ‘‘ Principles of British Policy in Egypt,” 
while Mr. Sheldon Amos reviews Mr. Seymour 
Keay’s pamphlet ‘‘ Spoiling the Egyptians,” and 
Mr. M. G. Mullhall treats of ‘‘ Egyptian Finance.” 

Caruyte’s ‘Horo and Hero Worship ” is the 
newest of the series of cheap standard works pub- 
lished by Messrs, Chapman and Hall. 

Prorgessor VAMBERY’s new work on the origin of 
the Hungarians will come out in a few days, simul- 
taneously in Hungarian and in German. Hthnolo- 
gists have hitherto classified the Hungarians among 
the Finnish-Ugrian branch of the Ural-Alsaic race, 
but Professor Vambéry, declaring this theory, based 
mainly upon philogical evidence, to be quite un- 
tenable, proves the Turko-Tartar origin of the 
Magyars. 

Tue Academy hears that negotiations have begun 
between the French and German Governments for 
a new treaty of international copyright. 

Tur Drapers’ Company have offered £300 per 
annum for five years towards the establishment of 
a technical school in connection with University 
College, Nottingham, with a grant for the first year 
of £200 for purchasing apparatus, &e. 

Messrs. MacminnaNn AND Co.’s announcements in- 
clude the “ Life of Frederick Denison Maurice,” by 
his son, Major Maurice, R.A, 

Mr. Laurin, of Edinburgh, has, says the Athe- 
neum, just finished an etched portrait of the late 
Dean Stanley, whichis to be immediately published 


popular theology; and this is the service which 
Atheism renders to rational thought. It helps 
to correct the mistakes of a false theology, and 
to prepare the way for a truer and purer faith. 
The rational Theist has nothing to dread from 


by the Artistic Stationery Company (Limited), of 
London, 

Amona the books to be issued by Messrs. Hough- 
ton, Milkin and Co., of Boston, which are of interest 
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on this side of the Atlantic, are a new edition of 
the complete works of Nathaniel Hawthorne, in 
twelve volumes, with biographical notes by his 
son-in-law, Mr. George P. Lathrop, 

Messrs, BentuEy AND Son announce “ A Memoir 
of Lord Hatherley,” by the Rey. Prebendary 
Stephens. 

Mr. Rineway has in the press a work by Baron 
de Malortie, entitled ‘‘ Egypt: Native Rulers and 
Foreign Blunders,” 

Mr. Exuior Stock will publish almost immedi- 
ately 2 volume. of ‘‘ Recollections of Rossetti,” by 
Mr. Hall Caine, who was Rosetti’s daily associate 
during the last year of his life. 

Tur Cambridge Philological Society intends to 
publish its Proceedings terminally, for the benefit 
of the limited number of scholars who take an in- 
terest in the doings of learned sdtieties. The pub- 
lishers are Messrs. Triibner and Co. 

Messrs. Grorce Brett anp Sons have ready for 
immediate publication ‘‘ The History of Wood En- 
graving in America,” by Mr. W. J. Linton, with 
one hundred specimens. ig 

Mr. Epwarp Watrorp, who, in conjunction with 
Mr. Walter Thornbury, wrote ‘ Old and New Lon- 
don,” has been engaged in the preparation of a 
companion work, entitled “‘ Greater London.” 

“Tor Lire or RicuarD CospEn,” by John Mor- 
ley, has been published by Messrs, Chapman and 
Hall, in their large octavo series of standard works, 
This is the work so highly praised in the course of 
a recent speech by Mr. Bright, 

Messrs. Lonemans will publish next month a 
‘* Dictionary of Medicine,” which has been for some 
years in preparation. The articles are contributed 
by many eminent members of the profession, under 
the general editorship of Dr. Richard Quain, 


NEW BOOKS. 


Messrs. T. anp T. Cuarx, of Edinburgh, will 
publish early next month the second issue of their 
“ Foreign Theological Library ” for this year—viz., 
‘‘ Martensen’s Social Ethics,” and ‘ Weiss’s New 
Testament Theology,” vol. 1; also Meyer’s Com- 
mentary on ‘ Hebrews” (1 yol.), and “ James 
and John” (1 vol.) This now completes the 
‘« Meyer Series ” in twenty volumes. The follow- 
ing are also preparing for publication :—‘ Final 
Causes,” by Mons. Paul Janet, second edition; 
Uhlhorn’s ‘Charity in the Primitive Church; ” 
“The Doctrine of the Holy Spririt,” by Professor 
Smeaton, D.D. (Cunningham Lectures); Hefele’g 
“History of Church Councils,” vol. 3 (to the 
Council of Chalcedon). Of the “ Bible-class Hand- 
book” series, three more volumes are in the press 
—“ Genesis,” by Marcus Dods, D.D.; ‘ Romans,” 
by Principal Brown, D.D. ; and “* The Reforma tion,’ 
by Professor Lindsay, D.D. 

Messrs. Bentiuny anp Son announce for the new 
season “A Memoir of Lord Hatherley,” by the 
Rev. Prebendary Stephens; ‘The Retrospect of a 
Long Life,” by Mr. 8. C. Hall; ‘ Personal Reminis- 
cences of Lord Stratford de Redclyffe and the 
Crimean War,”;by the author of ‘‘ Frontier Lands of 
the Christian and the Turk ;” a large paper edition 
of “ Jane Austen’s Novels ” (the Steventon edition) ; 
‘‘In the Land of Misfortune,” by Lady Florence 
Dixie, author of ‘Across Patagonia,” &c., with 
numerous illustrations by Major Fraser and Cap- 
tain C. F, Beresford, RE., engraved by Whymper 
and Pearson; ‘‘ Notes upon some of Shakespear’s 
Plays,’ by Frances Anne (Fanny) Kemble, in one 
vol. demy 8vo., finely printed in an especial ink; 
‘Old Coaching Days; or, Road Sketches in Bygone 
Days,” by Stanley Harris (“An Old Stager ”), with 
numerous full-page illustrations by John Sturgess : 
‘Brighter Britain,” a full description of life in 
Northern New Zealand, with chapters upon the 
Maories, natural history, productions, gold digging, 
&c., with appendix on New Zealand literature by 
William Delisle Hay; “In the Black Forest,” by 
Charles W. Wood, author of “ Through Holland,” 
‘“* Round about Norway ; ” “ Memoirs of the Duchess 
of Abrantes (Madame Junot),” a new edition, with 
numerous portraits on steel of the Bonaparte 
family ; “ The History of Antiquity,” from the 
German of Professor Max Duncker, by Dr. Evelyn 
Abbott, the sixth and concluding volume; “ Letters 
to a I'riend,” by the late Connop Thirlwall, D.D., 
Bishop of St. David’s, and edited by the late Dean 
Stanley, a new and much enlarged edition ; “Some 
Experiences of a Barrister’s Career,” by Mr. Ser- 
jeant Ballantine, a new and revised edition (being 
the fifth); and “Turning Points in Life,” by the 
Rey. Frederick Arnold, author of “ Obrist Chureh 
Days,” a new edition, 
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Our Contemporaries, 


_— 


THE LATE DR. PUSEY. 

The Spectator writes :— 

The character of Dr. Pusey’s influence will, of 
course, be differently judged by every different 
mind and class of opinion, but upon one point at 
least all will be agreed. If it is good that the 
Church, as a teaching corporation, should be alive, 
should be comprehensive, and should at least 
endeavour to reach the body of the people, the total 
result of Dr. Pusey’s life was distinctly good. His 
followers, apart from their distinctive tenets,woke up 
the English Church, which was fast sliding into the 
morass which has so often beguiled it, a cold and 
decorous profession of tremendous doctrines to 
which no living importance was attached, and 
which, when once the vitality was out of them, 
choked up the religious intelligence. They restored 
learning to its importance. They gave back to 
public worship its attractiveness. They got at, or 
tried to get at, human beings with souls, instead of 
confining themselves to respectables. With a zeal 
which often led them into absurdities, especially in 
the way in which they pressed symbolism on the 
attention of a people traditionally impatient of 
symbols, they aroused an-attention which, whether 
it became at last reverence or rejection, was at least 
the necessary condition of effective and living 
thought. They taught energetically a lofty 
morality more dogmatic than that of the Broad 
Church, and, therefore, more certain in its appli- 
cation; while it was free from that taint of earthi- 
ness, of the desire to make the best of both worlds, 
of the latent belief that God gives flocks and herds 
to the good, which so spoils for all the higher minds 
the usual teaching alike of the old Clapham Eyan- 
gelicals, and of most, though not quite all, the 
Nonconformist sects. Surface Puseyism seemed 
to the body of Englishmen, and in many respects 
was, a rather contemptible imitation of Rome, 
which at least avoids the folly of exaggerating 
localism, and talking as if a Christian Church 
could have geographical boundaries; but the 
inner Puseyism proved itself a vitalising force, in 
a country where the temptation of every creed is to 


lose its vitality under a crushing load of smug 
respectabilities. 


The Saturday Review attributes chiefly to 
Dr. Pusey the fact that we have now in our 
country— 

A spiritual organisation whose title-deeds are 
recognised as going back to the very beginnings of 
English social life, and which is now a marvel of 
the world in its renewed youth, for the length and 
breadth and depth of its sympathies ; for the match- 
less daring and multiplicity of its enterprises, at 
home and in every quarter of the world; for the 
minuteness of its solicitudes, and for its singular 
gift of attracting the willing labour, not only of its 
ministerial order, but of that vast body of laity, 
both men and women, among whom it exists and 
for whom it dispenses its privileges. Of this quiet 
revolution the central, and approximately the 
earliest, agency was the unaided action of a few 
devoted Oxford men ; and of these the one from 
whom the popular name of the movement was 
borrowed has just passed away in peaceful old age. 
The ascetic, affectionate, high-born, and deeply-read 
professor at Oxford; the man whose speech was so 
thrilling, his writing so profound, his personal in- 
fluence so electric. 


The Record says :— 


What can we say of Dr. Pusey’s life-work? We 
see in Dr. Pusey one who has laboured earnestly, 
sedulously, powerfully, to turn the Church of 
England from the right way, to destroy the work 
of our forefathers, by overwhelming it in the soul- 
destroying superstitions and cunning inventions 
from which, at the sacrifice of their own lives, the 
Reformers were enabled by God’s grace to rescue 
our Church. Newman was content to go alone to 
Rome; Pusey desired to take the Church of 
England with him. If ever there was a man who,'en- 
‘dowed with great powers, used them to a largeextent 
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in the long run, injurious to many of those who 
most strongly experienced it. No inconsiderable 
number of his disciples have now the happiness to 
be Catholics. Outstripping their master, seeking a 
clearer atmosphere than that in which he was con- 
tent to dwell, a broader and firmer grasp of divine 
Verities than that which he possessed, they have 
found, one after another, their way to the region of 
light, the fulness of truth. Thus the late Pope 
was led to liken him to a church bell, summoning 
others to the household of faith, but himself re- 
maining without. Upon the actual religious con- 
troversies of late years in the Church of England 
he exercised but little influence. He belonged to a 
day in which there were giants, and he moved 
among the lesser men, whose cause he defended, 
but with something of heroic mien, ~ 


The Christian World writes :— 

It would, perhaps, not be any exaggeration to say 
that a very numerous section, especially among the 
laity of the Established Church, would not shrink 
from adopting the language of quaint old Thomas 
Fuller, when, after describing the death and funeral 
of a man at the antipodes of ecclesiastical opinion, 
unfortunate Robert Browne, he adds: ‘And it is 
no hurt to wish that his bad opinions had been 
interred with him.” Such a wish, indeed, may be 
perfectly consistent with the most thorough recog- 
nition of all that was tender and kindly, and even 
noble, in the man, of his ability as a scholar, his 
loyalty as a friend, his constancy as a thinker, and 
his devotion as a Christian. It is a question not 
of a man, but of a system; not of the personal 
qualities of a teacher, but of the practical ten- 
dencies of his teaching ; not of the beauty of a life, 
but of the nature of an influence which is very 
widely diffused, and must tell either for good or 
evil both on the Church and the country. There is 
no want of charity on the part of those who be- 
lieve that the influence of Dr. Pusey has been dis- 
tinctly adverse to all enlightened progress, and that 
it has contributed to the revival of a medimval 
superstition which is pregnant with danger, both to 
freedom and to religion, if they desire that the 
effect of the teaching should cease with the life of 
the teacher. Dr. Pusey was opposed to some of 
the strongest, and, as we believe, most beneficent 
tendencies of the age, offered a strenuous resist- 
ance to all progressive reform, sought by every 
means within his power to revive the authority of 
the Church and the dominion of the priesthood. 
All this is reaction, and reaction of the worst kind. 
Restore the priest and the confessional, and an im- 
pressive service with soft and subduing music and 
all the attractions which art can bring, would be 
but sorry compensation. The question most vital 
to human liberty and true religion are involved in 
the teachings of Dr. Pusey. The Protestantism of 
England is on the one side; he was, and his party 
still are, on the other. It is a battle of the Church 
against the right of the individual conscience, and 
as we have absolute faith in the fullest recognition 
of that right, we cannot hesitate as to our judgment 
on the character of that system of which Dr. Pusey 
was the chief exponent and the ablest champion, 


LIBERAL CONGREGATIONALISTS., 


The New York Sun hag the following scorch- 
ing article on a subject which is not without 
interest on this side of the Atlantic :— 


We have frequently said that a very considerable 
part of the ministry of the Congregational de- 
nomination, though they are supposed to preach 
the theology of the old Puritans, are in reality 
either Unitarians or Universalists. The Congrega- 


tionalist, of Boston, the leading newspaper of that 
communion, it seems, agrees with us exactly, This 
is what it said in a recent discussion of the sub- 
ject :— 


“We maintain that a theory of inspiration which 
exhausts its force in the statement that the Bible con- 
tains a revelation from God (without itself being one) ; 
that a theory of the Atonement which denies its sacri- 
ficial, in order to assert purely its moral quality and 
influence ; and a theory of the future life which holds 
out to the sinner in some form a hope of probation be- 
yond death, are not evangelical theories. They are 
essentially Unitarian and Universalist, and fall outside 


to the injury of the truth; if ever there was a man 
commissioned to do important work for the edifice 
of God, who yet built wood, hay, stubble, ‘‘ work 
that shall be burned,” that man was Dr, Pusey. 


The Tablet says — 
A leader of religious thought, in any proper sense 


of the word, Dr. Pusey could not claim to be. But 
his personal influence was always great, nor was it, 


of the line which, by common understanding, divides 
between the evangelical and unevangelical bodies,” 


The younger men in the Congregational pulpits 
seem to be very generally affected by the prevailing 
religious scepticism. Nearly all the cleverest of 
them are Universgalists, and some of the honestest 
and boldest ayow their doubts of inspiration. 
They are as far removed from the orthodox Puritan 
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theology as Dr. Channing was when he seceded 
from the Congregational body to found Unit- 
arianism, They have the same indefinite faith 
as that disclosed in the sermons of that eloquent 
divine who wrought so great a change in the re- 
ligious thought of New England, Like him, they 
preach a sublimated morality rather than the 
theology they were educated to expound, 

Those preachers, however, do not follow the 
example of Dr. Channing in leaving the Congre- 
gational Church. Their flocks are in sympathy 
with them. ‘They are all the more popular because - 
of their Unitarianism or Universalism. Accord- 
ingly, they are likely to grow bolder and bolder in 
their liberalism. 

Knowing the feeling of the churches, ecclesias- 
tical councils are usually afraid to declare such 
ministers heretical, though there can be no doubt 
that the logical consequence of their teachings, of 
their loose theology, is downright infidelity. Even 
if a council does pronounce against a minister, he 
can find churches enough which will be glad to get 
him as a pastor, provided that he sufficiently sugar 
coats his scepticism. The average congregation of 
these days would not tolerate a man in its pulpit 
who talked about hell. Nor is it alarmed when 
its minister avoids embarrassing disclosures by 
giving the fundamental doctrines of Puritan theo- 
logy the go-by. It has no relish for what the 
churches of a generation or two ago regarded as the 
strong meat they required for their spiritual up- 
building. 

It is time, therefore, for the orthodox party led 
by the Congregationalist to bestir themselves to 
protect the old Puritan theology from oblitera- 
tion, Would not they do better if they boldly 
separated themselves from the rising party of 
liberalism which wears the livery of orthodoxy only 
to serve scepticism? Religious earnestness and 
religious sincerity are lacking in New England. 
There is too much pretence of belief where there ig 
really no belief, It would be a good thing to make 
everybody show his true colours. 


THE REY. DR. ORVILLE DEWEY.* 
BY THE REY. ROBERT COLLYER, NEW YORK. 


“A servant of Jesus Christ, called to be an apostle, 
separated unto the gospel of God.”—Romans i. 1, 


It was a real trouble when your old friend 
and fellow-townsman, Dr. Dewey, died, and his 
family sent for me to conduct the funeral ser- 
vices, that I was far away from my home, and 
so missed the message I should otherwise have 
answered by taking the first train. 

Those were days of such fpressing care, in- 
deed, that I had not kept track of the papers, 
and so did not hear one word of our friend’s 
death until the Monday after the funeral; and 
then the news came to me very sweetly, and fell 
in with the spirit and temper of the time, like 
a whisper from heaven. I was sitting with some 
dear old friends in Chicago; and we were talk- 
ing of the old times, and the brevity of life. It 
was a very tender talk, but a little sad, and was 
likely to grow more sad still, when one of the 
company struck a more cheerful note. He said 
that after all these complaints we are so apt to 
make about the swift passage of time and the 
brevity of our mortal existence, life, as a rule 
that we can trust, is ample enough for all our 
needs, and should be ample enough for all our 
desires; that very much of this talk we hear is 
not true, and is mingled in many men of the 
mere lust of life for its own sake, and of an 
egotism no man should dare to nourish, who 
would rest in the eternal providence. Indeed, 
he said, I have known those who, nearing the 
line of fourscore, have grown tired and a little 
heartsick of the burden of the years, because 
they found they were but another name for 
labour and sorrow, and s0 were ready to cry 
with the psalmist, “ Oh, that I had wings like 
a dove, then would I flee away and be at rest.” 
I said: I have one dear friend, who has come to 
just this conclusion—my dear old friend, Dr. 
Dewey. He is in his eighty-eighth year. I 
went to see him last summer, and he told me 
how tired he was, and how he longed to go. 
“ But Dr. Dewey is dead,” my friends answered, 
“he died on such a day.” It was the first 
word that had come to me, and yet the tidings 
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brought a touch of joy threading itself through 
the sorrow I felt that I should see his face 
and hear his voice no more. I thought of the 
longing that was in his heart when I parted 
with him for this great and blessed boon of 
death; then of the great sorrow that had fallen 
on him in the winter, in the death of the 
dearest friend he had on the earth outside of 
his own family—in the death of Dr. Bel- 
lows; then of the long and gracious span of the 
ears which had fallen to his lot, of the sunny 
heart he had carried through all his pilgrimage, 
and the ever-gentle, loving spirit, and of the 
grand day’s work he had done, which he himself 
thought of to the last so humbly and with such 
a beautiful misgiving. I thought of the times 
also which had come to him as they had come 
to all men of a true spiritual vision, when the 
mysteries of our human life press very sore on 
the heart and brain—times when faith sinks 
down to zero, and hope loses her radiant upward 
look, and can soar and sing no longer, and only 
love remains, and the city of God is hidden in 
the mists of doubts we cannot master. I thought 
also of the years of pain and frustration he had 
endured with such a noble patience—years when 
the spirit in him so eager and hungry to work 
while it was day had to fall back before the great 
walls of hindrance, and it would be very hard to 
believe that “they. also serve who only stand 
and wait.” He had not much to say about this, 
because his héart was too great to make the 
worlda sounding-board for his complaints, and 
compel all who came near him to share his 
trouble; but those who knew him intimately in 
New York have told me how sore and sad this 
chapter was in his life. Itis all done with now, 
I said, when I heard the angel of release had 
come and borne him away to the rest that re- 
mains. The burden of the years is lifted. 
Doubt, fear, pain, and frustration—these are 
all over. The former things have passed away: 
there is no more sorrow, nor crying, nor pain. 
And I felt since then that it might be of some 
worth to us all to hold a memorial service for 
our great and dear friend, and have asked for 
this privilege of coming to Sheffield to hold such 
a service with you. It is the one place on all 
the earth he loved most dearly, and is blended 
most intimately with his life, as it will be, 
through the long years to come, with his 
memory. It is of all places the fittest, also, 
because the heart was in him which cleaves 
for ever to the old home nest, and to the 
memories of our childhood and our youth. 
These mountains were dear to him, on which 
the mists lay far away back in the century, and 
the great purple shadows. He loved them as 
the farmer’s boy in Bethlehem loved Carmel and 
Sharon; and these green lanes and the wild up- 
land pastures were dear to him —through which 
he wandered in those old days, dreaming his 
happy or his troubled dreams—and the river and 
the woods. He lived for many years far away 
from the old place, and won such honour and 
esteem wherever he went that it would have been 
no great wonder to find that he was weaned of 
this love and liking at last, and had begun to for- 
get his old home and his old friends. He was 
not a man of that nature. There was no joy 
greater than this—that he could always return 
here in the sweet summer time, clasp childhood, 
youth, and manhood together, find his old 
friends and companions so long as any were 
left, and, if I may read his heart by my own, 
count no honour quite so dear as that which 
came to him in the place where he was brought 
up. Nor would he care so much for this because 
he was a minister of the very first distinction, 
but because he was still one with you and one ot 
you, and above all was the son of Silas and Mary 
Dewey, who were among the pioneers of this 
town, and with some of our own fore-elders made 
good the promise—“'The wilderness and the 
solitary place shall be glad for them; and the 
desert shall rejoice, and blossom as the rose.” 
When we think of this hard, rough life of the 
pioneers hidden away among these mountains a 
century ago, and ask how it was that such a 
man-child should be born and nurtured in this 
life to so grand a purpose, do we not seem to 
touch this great mystery, first of all, of which 
Paul speaks with such a deep assurance—of a 
calling and election through which God worketh 
all things according to the counsel of his own 
willP I remember talking with a wise old 
gardener once about his flowers; and, in the 


course of our conversation, he told me how he 
would sow a thousand seeds in some choice 
corner of his garden, would watch them and 
tend them all alike, and so give each seed an 
equal chance. But then a day would come when 
one plant in the seed plot would arrest his at- 
tention by some hint of an excellence he did not 
find in the rest. There was no difference in the 
seed or soil, and he had made none hitherto in 
his care. The difference lay deeper than the 
turn of his hand or the glance of his eye. The 
little mite had caught and treasured something 
the rest had missed. There was a promise in it 
of a new and nobler variety; but when this was 
done, he said, or how it was done, no man could 
guess. All he could be sure of was this - that, 
when the rain and sunshine had done their best 
for all the flowers in his garden, this would still 
stand forth in its own singular and separate 


‘beauty, elected, shall I say, and justified and 


glorified. are 

And we may notice this law of life in our 
human family. he children come to us from 
God, and fill onr home with blessing; and, in 
such homes as-I love to think of, they are all 
alike welcome and wonderful, so that when you 
hear the fathers and mothers talk of them, you 
might imagine there never were such children 
since the world was made. But the years 
sweep on; and then one in a town like this of 
yours begins to reyeal a new and very noble 
promise, like that my friend found among his 
flowers, and then the time comes when the town 
is very proud and glad for this gift of God in 
one of his children which has lifted the land and 
life into the light, and turned the human gaze 
that way. A man ig born and raised like 
Ebenezer Elliot in the five-century smoke of 
your old mother town of Sheffield, in England, 
and sings of the green lanes and purple moors 
so that you see the moors in their summer 
splendour from thousands of miles away, and 
breathe the sweetness of the hawthorn and the 
primrose in the deep shadowy lanes. Or he is 
raised on a poor hill farm in Massachusetts, as 
our Whittier was, and in a community of 
Quakers where you would imagine that any 
budding forth of a fine imagination in the heart 
would be frozen out, root and branch. But the 
buds break forth and blossom on the harsh up- 
lands, and the day comes when the farmer’s boy 
sings of the old home and the old life so that the 
barren pastures stand in a light which is not of 
the sun, and the old log house becomes a shrine. 

Now, when we try to account for this wonder, 
we find it touches this mystery on which the 
deeper heart of man in all the Christian ages 
has set such store, and say such men come to 
us through w divine ordination and are God’s 
elect as they are ours. But when we try to 
touch the truth which lies on the surface of this 
divine and, to my mind, most beautiful mystery, 
we search again for a wise and steadfast father 
ora tender and deep-hearted mother, and still 
we do well, because these are the grandest 
factors we can lay our hands on after God’s 
sovereignty in the sum of our human life; and 
in this way I would account for the advent of 
your great friend and fellow-townsman. The 
son of these pioneers, he was one of God’s elect. 
You cannot accept that truth more frankly than 
I do, when I think of him, and of the life out of 
which he sprang. And then, as the inevitable 
sequence of this truth, he came to you and to us 
through these conditions which made his calling 
and election sure. 

For the old man could look back to his child- 
hood and youth, and find there the true father 
for such a son as my old friend was, the true 
gardener for his choice and rare flower; a man, 
as I have heard, to whose heart great books were 
as the bread of life, and who made the poets of 
the old days especially his companions as he 
toiled on his farm, and who, loving them, must 
have grown like them through his loving; for 
that is the eternal law.” They say he was a man 
also whose heart hungered after the words of 
those to whom God had given eloquence, and 
nursed his soul on all such things rather than 
on this world’s gain and pleasantness. He was 
a man, too, who saw the promise quite early in 
this boy God had given him, the loves which 
budded forth for the almighty book rather than 
the almighty dollar, and was glad to find it as 
men are glad who find hid treasures, and spared 
the boy to his books as far as this was possible 


in that life of the early days when each hand] 


must do its full stint, and encouraged him in his 
quest for knowledge, feeling this would be the 
best possible investment he could make; for 
that noble brain and those gleaming eyes were 
as the seal of heaven to him that the boy would 
find his way into an ampler world than this 
which lies within your mountains, and make 
vocal, please God, the dumb longings and yearn- 
ings he was aware of always in his own heart. 
Silas Dewey was a poet in the deeps of his na- 
ture, as I make out his story, as William Burns 
was, and as the father of Rosa Bonheur was a 
painter, though he never rose above the rank of 
a drawing-master, and had to be content to give 
lessons and wonder over this child who was 
drinking at the fountains, while he was sipping 
as it were from the hollow of his hand. Silas 
Dewey was, in one word, a father of the grand 
old New England type, and just the father, as 
their life was laid out for them, to raise such a 
boy; and as the father was, so was the mother— 
not like in like, but like in difference. For Mary 
Dewey was a woman of a simple and pure piety, 
who knew but little of books, perhaps, and did 
not care for very much that touched her hus- 
band’s heart, as is often the case with very 
noble women, but who loved God and all good- 
ness, and, fearing Him in all reverence, lost 
all other fear. It may be as I say this, and 
you remember that I am the minister of a 
church which professes to have no dealings 
with the doctrines Mary Dewey held so dear, 
that you will say I accept the woman because 
she was Orville Dewey’s mother, but denounce 
the creed. Believe me when I say I have no 
such intention, and that to my mind there is 
no finer man or womanhood in the world than 
the Puritan faith she held so dear has: given 
us; and I only make this saving clause, that 
Mary Dewey seems to have been of the fruit 
which grows on the sunny side of the grand 
old Puritan tree. This is to be said also—that 
she was able to impart to her boy that absolute 
assurance of God's presence in our world and 
our life which became the deep and sure founda- 
tion of hig Christian ministry. And so as I 
think of her, if you should ask me whether a 
mother of another faith, my own for instance, 
might not have been of a choicer worth to this 
boy, I should make two answers to your ques- 
tion. First, he could not have another mother. 
Mary Dewey was the one woman in all the world 
and all the ages to nurse such a boy so that 
he might make his calling and election sure. 
And then when we think of the men who are 
to speak to us, as Orville Dewey did, of those 
deep things of God and of our life that stir us 
as the sound of a trumpet, and touch us like 
white fire, and convince us because the preacher 
is convinced—when we want a man who is the 
word, we say then that man cannot be nursed — 
and nurtured into this power and graee by a 
mother who could not tell you for the life of 
her what she believes, or whether she believes 
anything surely beyond what her eyes can see. 
Orville Dewey’s mother believed in God with 
her whole heart—in His divine sovereignty, in 
His presence in our world and our life—and her 
son in this was of the mother’s heart. Blessed 
are the sons, I say, who have such mothers as 
Mary Dewey, call them by what name you will; 
for they maintain the Church of the living God. 
It was evident also, while he was still a child, 
that, like Samuel, he would be one of those who 
abide by the altar, and minister all their life in 
holy things. This was a religious genius that 
was hidden away in the little farm-house; and 
this man child was called to be an apostle, and 
separated unto the gospel of God. So when the 
peddler came around with his pack, and the boy 
had some little choice of the book he might buy, 
he took Bunyan’s “Grace Abounding,”’ and 
pondered over that meat for the strongest men 
with all his fervent and eager little heart. If it 
had been my boy, I think I should haye said, 
Take the Pilgrim, my lad, and so have trusted 
he might drink the pleasant milk of that rare 
book, and be content to sit down with the shep- 
herds, as I did, and do some pleasant singing in 
the valley. The “Grace Abounding” did not 
abound with grace for the little reader. The 
shadows were heavy and the light was dim at 
the best, and I fear that in. those days the 
Church was not so gentle toward the children as 
she is now, thank God, and did not mind the 
good old tinker’s warning that hard nuts spoil 
tender teeth; so his life grew sad to him early, 
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ful: he was a boy of ten years, and was trying 
at the problems that trouble men of thirty. 
Still, the trend of his heart and life lay toward 
these high things, and they were clear in their 
minds who had to fend for him that he should 
go to college. So William Maynard, whose 
memory was fragrant to him quite to the end of 
his long life, prepared him, by a year’s thorough 
schooling, for his great adventure; while your 
townsman, Squire Lee, gave him Greek. 

He went to Williams. There was trouble by 
this time in the eyes, I hear; for the lad seems 
to have laid heavy burdens_on himself then, as 
he did for so many years after, and made his 
body the slave instead of the servant it should 
be of the spirit, or the cherished companion. 
Then, as he went on with his studies, the heart 
in him yearned over those who were in darknesg 
and the shadow of death; and he went out as 
he found time, and tried to preach the gospel. 
But it was no real gospel, while this darkness 
lay on his own soul which had endured since his 
boyhood. So he pondered over these things 
again, as they all do who are of his election; 
and he could not rest, for the time had come for 
the new birth. When darkness fled away, the 
light came rushing in like a sunrise in the 
tropics; and he said, “It was as if another sun 
had risen in the sky.” The heayens were un- 
speakably brighter, and the earth fairer; and 
from this time the gloom left him for ever that 


had troubled him so sorely, and he thought of 
God as a father of an intimate, tender love. 

He used to say, also, that this decided him to 
enter the ministry; but, if I understand him, it 
was only a human glimpse he had caught of the 
divine ordination, and the writing on earth of 
that which was already written in heaven. I 
think the option was no more in his hands or 
heart than it was in the hands and heart of 
Luther to champion the Reformation, or of An- 
gelo to build St. Peter’s, or of Columbus to find 
this New World, for 


‘¢ We weave with human shuttles still, 
But doom is doom through man’s free will” ; 


and the grand divine doom of Orville Dewey was 
to preach the Gospel. He still held with 
Calvin, but the fruit we are gathering now with 
ajoy deep as tears was setting again on the sunny 
side of the tree; and if he had died in the faith 
to which he was born he would have been a 
preacher of the order of Thomas Chalmers, and 
made the grand old verities radiant and winsome 
beyond my power to tell through the licht which 
had come to him when it seemed as if another 
sun had risen in the sky. But the eager young 
soul had sown in recklessness, and was now 
reaping in dimness. He had to come home 
and rest those poor eyes, and did this while he 
wasteaching schoolherein Sheffield; but, maimed 
as he was, the traditions still hold good of the | 
supreme excellence ofhis teaching. He went after } 
that year to the metropolis, where he was des- 
tined in the full time to be such an influence for 
good, and did what he might do through one 
year to earn his bread. Then he went to An- 
dover to try what could be done with such poor 
sight as remained, and used it on Hebrew—I 
wonder at that, and how he managed to see at 
all reading Hebrew—got a lift from his generous 
roommate on Greek—but what did such a spirit 
want with Hebrew and Greek anyhow?—thought 
his own way in theology, as he hadno eyes, poor 
lad, for the institutes and systems; and, thinkin 
for himself, we must not wonder that he thought 
—I will not say beyond them, but to quite 
another purpose. He was led by a way which 
he knew not, and the Holy Spirit of truth 
brought him into a large place. He seems to 
have been a heretic of about the pattern hig 
Alma Materand his mother Church are now 
beginning to accept, and to show through such 
acceptance that the divine life is still beating 
strong in their heart. He was not born out of 
due time, that was not possible. He was born, 
as the prophets always are, to usher in the 
morning. , 

He oa to Gloucester and split the Church, 
but was wise while he was true, and would not 
leave the wedge in chasm; for the last purpose 
in his honest heart was to steal 4 Meeting-house, 
and then say God had bid him 401t, Then they 
heard of this youth, who was stirring the hearts 
of the fishermen on the Cape so wonderfully, 
in Boston, and besought him to come, I think} 
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pastor with Channing; and 
he says he was able to sympathise thoroughly 
with a brother minister who had to preach in 
Channing’s pulpit once, while the master sat 
there to listen, and had taken for hig text, 
“ Forgetting the things that are behind.” For, 
of all things in the world, he could not forget 
how those wonderful eyes were watching, and 
this man who had stormed New England 
was listening to his words. But, if we could 
imagine any mistake made in a matter sincere 
and true as Heaven on both sides, I would say 
it was a mistake for Orville Dewey to be so in- 
timate as he was then with Dr. Channing. 
Channing had hurt his body past all mending 
many a year before this by hard usage, and held 
on now to life by the frailest tenure; while his 
convictions of what a man should do for God 
and his fellow-men had a certain ruthlessness 
in them, dangerous to such a nature as this of 
his young companion, and likely to add fuel to 
that fire which had hurt him go sadly as a boy. 
One longs, therefore, for a companion and friend 
for him, who would have made the yoke easy and 
the burder light; but, as it was nok $O, We must 
leave the matter as we find it, to say that when 
our young apostle went to New Bedford, in the 
year your speaker of to-day was born, and did 
there the most precious work of his life, he did 
it in a way that reminds one of the saying that 
it is not the work, but the pace, that kills. T 
have met men and women who could tell me 
of the New Bedford preacher. The best heart 
and life in that lonely old town still beats and 
pulses with the power he gave forth. Men and 
women have told me how they would make 
errands there to hear Dr. Dewey, and excuses 
when reasons failed, and travel far out of their 
way, and count all things of this sort but loss 
for the choicest gain, that they might take away 
a sermon which would stay with them all their 
life. Only one man in all the world doubted 
now and then whether this was one of God’s 
elect preachers talking there down by the sea, 
and that man was the preacher himself. It was 
a spell he wrought and cast over them,—God’s 
spell we call the gospel. His trouble with the 
eyes had prevented him from reading much 
that others have said, but this left him at liberty 
to make good the poet’s thought that 


“ The spirit which from God is made 
The noblest of its kind, 
Asks not the help of rules that serve 
To guide the feebler mind: 


It soars, however bold its flight, 
Right onward safe and free, 

And all that schools and books ean teach 
In its own self can see. 


What charms this soul all souls shall charm, 
What grieves it saddens all ; 

It holds the choices of the worldg 
Within its subtle thrall,” 

But again, if they can be wrong who are so 
close to God as that Church was and its minister, 
they were all wrong. They were so eager to 
listen and he was so eager to preach that for 
ten years he wrote two of these sermons which 
came out of his innermost heart and brain every 
week, with rare exceptions; and, not content 
with this, must be working for the journals, 
which were always urging him on to write. And 
the result was that, as your elder men remember, 
the splendid, delicate brain revolted against this 
savage mastery; and Orville Dewey at forty 
became a broken man. He came to New York 
with the threat of that trouble in him forty- 
seven years ago, and our city answered at once 
to his deep and searching appeals for God’s 
truth and fora diviner life. They crowded to 
hear him, standing in the aisles; and old men 
will still tell you how long, long ago they heard 
Mr. Dewey preach some great sermon which 
made an era in their lives and turned them from 
darkness to light,—how the sweet and golemn 
music of which the words were blended stole 
over your heart and held you, and how the 
word seemed to be of God’s own saying as it 
came from his heart. Some of the best men we 
have ever known in New York answered to his 
word by deeds as noble; while others were of 
the make of a young man I heard of, who went 
to hear him for a few Sunday nights, and, as 
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He did a very grand work in 
he was lamed as he did it, and could not make 
So many new sermons; but the old sermons, 
whenever he would preach them, were heard 
as eagerly as the new, and he was not the man 
to be ashamed of the word he had once said, and 
try to disguise it with a new text and a new ex- 
ordium and peroration any more than the great 
poets would palter with their poems once done 
perfectly, but said it all frankly over again. 
And when a dear friend said to him one day as 
they were going to some special service, “ What 
are you going to give them?” and, when he 
told him, said again, “ Why, everybody will re- 
member that sermon,” the doctor flashed out 
with that bright humour, which lay hidden in 
his heart to the last, and answered, “I wish you 
would preach a sermon anybody could re- 
member.” 

Isaid he was a lamed man when he came to 
New York, and yet I think his work there was 
im many ways the most beautiful and noble ever 
done in the pulpit on that island, And his power 
went far beyond his pulpit. I remember golng 
to see a dear friend once, who lived a thousand 
miles from here, who was in great trouble. He 
had lost his wife: she was lying dead in the 
house. She was his one great joy, and I used 
to think it was with him as it is with so many 
men, that he only loved God through his love 
for the good woman God had given him for a 
wife. So I'said to myself as I went toward his 
house: What can I do to help my friend 2? What 
can I say to him? He looked at me when I 
sat down beside his dead wife with a light in his 
eyes I had not imagined I could see. He had 
been reading-a book by Orville Dewey, and told 
me how in the great desolation he had taken 
him up as a mother takes her pained child to 
her heart. He had found words in the book 
that had made another heaven possible besides 
this in which he had been living that had fled 
away, and broken up the vast despair. 

Last summer, with all these things in my 
heart that I had heard of or seen, I came to 
Sheffield to see this grand old man. You will 
not wonder when I tell you that I have marked 
my visit down as one of the great and most 
precious memories I am able to look back on in 
all my life. Here was the home he had lived 
in, when he could first remember. I heard 
about the old days, and of the kith and kin 
who had gone forward into the great Divine 
mystery, of the steadfast father and the mother, 
who was as Mary in the old time, and of the 
time when the one wonderful revelation had 
come to him, which had been the lode-star of 
his life, that God is love and God is light, and 
in him is no darkness at all. I remember also 
how the tears sprang to his eyes, dim then with 
age and feebleness, as he told me of that reve- 
lation, and what it was to him in those early 
days when he was hungering and thirsting for 
some truth that would fill his heart full and 
make good the words of the Master. Whoso- 
ever shall eat of the bread I give shall hunger 
no more; and how this truth of the love of 
God had stayed by him and in him, staunch 
and true, as he was feeling his way through 
the mists that were all about him, and had 
led him finally to the faith he held, and which 
he tried to preach for so many years after. 
There was a very lovely humility about it all. 
It did not touch you, as you heard him talk, 
that he felt he had done much, but rather that 
the best had been done through him; and I 
would fain have praised him, but he would not 
hear one word of that. Yet when I told him 
of my old friend, far away on the earth and in 
time sitting by his dead wife, and of others, 
who had confessed to his power to keep them 
in their sore need, these things touched him 
with a solemn joy, because they were not of 
works but the grace of God, as he thought of 
the past and saw it standing in the diviner 
light of long ago. He told me something of 
his ministry in New Bedford, and of those 
two sermons every week—how eager he was to 
preach and how it burnt in him, like a fire, 
this love of God to man, and then how the work 
became a woe, which had been such a perpetual 
delight. 

They say that the word we translate “ old 
and full of years” should be made to read “old 


he went out one evening, was heard to whisper, 
“JT must either quit hearing that man or quit 
sinning.” 


and satisfied.” It is the best word I can think 
of to describe the feelings of your great old 
friend, as I found him here last summer. He 
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was satisfied, not with the worth of his life, but 
the length of his days, which had done so much 
to dissolve the tabernacle, while his heart beat 
still to the primal purpose, and his mind still 
brooded over the grand old themes—old as the 
heavens and new as this day. For, in the few 
words the old man could say, I found this. pure 
charm, that he was still young in his thinking, 
as we all should be. The new problems were 
all floating into his room where he sat, and he 
was by no means satisfied to give them answers 
that were well enough forty years ago. Here 
was a man who durst look any truth in the 
face, or an error, and try to make true answers, 
but who must feel that the answer was from 
God and of God. “Tell me,” I said, “ how you 
would preach other than you have done, if you 
could begin again.” He pondered a moment, his 
voice was broken but his eyes shone, he lifted his 
weak hand above his head, and said, ‘I should 
try to fillmy sermons more and more with faith 
in the eternal love, the eternal presence, and the 
eternal providence within the eternal laws.” 
And, thinking of my visit, this feeling stays 
with me deeper than all the rest, that my old 
friend was still greatest in that which had 
touched men in the old time. Broken as he was 
and feeble, I could still hear the echo of the old 
touching wonder which held so many hearts 
once in ity sweet thraldom and did so much 
during Dr. Dewey’s: stay in our city of New 
York to mould and inspire our human life. His 
heart seemed to dwell in a solemn sense of the 
pregnancy of true human speech. He was one 
of those men of whom I think it may be said, 
“The word was made flesh, and dwelt among 
us”; and he knew what the Scripture means— 
for every idle word God will bring you into 
judgment. He loved this beautiful world, and, 
while he might do it, took a vast delight in life, 
as I have heard; and our human nature was as 
another Bible to him, over which he never ceased 
to wonder and ponder and learn new lessons. 
The whole basis of his noble thought and his 
pure and true love was his sense of its close 
kinship to God and of the world we live in, as 
the work of his hand, rising for ever into a 
nobler light and life. 

Once, when crossing the Atlantic, I noticed 
how low the sky seemed day after day; and 
then there came a day when the storm broke on 
us and drove us up toward Cape Race, so that 
we could see the light shining steady and clear 
on the far wild headland. And the day broke 
in storm, and until high noon it was the wildest 
weather I ever saw. But after noon the storm 
abated, and then the clouds lifted, and we began 
to say to each other, “ See that sky.” There 
wag an infinite deepness and brightness, reveal- 
ing vaster spaces than I had ever seen, and a 
sweeter colour while the clouds drifted away to 
the south; and the sun and sea touched you 
at the sun’s setting like John’s vision on Pat- 
mos. Sothe heavens are growing clearer and 
wider and deeper to the human heart through 
the living word of men like Orville Dewey. God 
is lifting the clouds through such ministries, 
and decking them withits new light. They bid 
us look up as we bid each other look up that 
day, and in the old day they stood on the head- 
land and shot their light out across the dark- 
ness; and this light was the living word, which 
will win the whole world at last to love Him 
they loved so supremely, and to serve Him in 
the confidence of dear children. Let us thank 
God for such men then, and not sorrow be- 
cause they have gone, but be glad with a great 
gladness because they came on this great 
mission to say this living word. We think of 
Orville Dewey as dead; he is living and must 
live. New York is a better city beyond my 
power to guess than it would have been but 
for the fourteen years of his ministry among 
us there. We have nobler merchants, the sons 
of those who caught the inspiration from his 
heart, and fairer Churches of every name, and 
a greater and wider life. So I have but one 
more word to say. He belongs to you in this val- 
ley and this town by birth and nurture, and he 
rests hereafter the long day’s work. [bid you trea- 
sure his dust, and lay his beautiful and simple life 
to your heart. Read his books, keep his me- 
mory green, and be glad that God gave you such 
araan. He was what many cannot be in his 
faith; but he was your boy and your man, and 
now he is your saint. And, if you can do no 
better, you can do as my old mother did when 
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I had left the Church of my childhood, and she 
came to hear me preach, and then said, “ My 
lad, I am not sure that I can believe in thy doc- 
trines, but I believe in thee.” It is really all I 
care for in this word to you, that you should 
feel, as I do, how among men in this century 
no man has more sincerely spoken God’s word 
according to his deepeet insight and conviction 
than Orville Dewey, no man has more deeply 
impressed us with a sense of the sacredness of 
our human life and its high destiny ; and, if we 
could explore his heart and life to its deeps, I 
believe we should all say the Church of his 
father and mother never raised a truer son. He 
came through this mystery which was the great 
corner-stone, or would you haye me say one of 
the five great corner-stones of their faith who 
nursedhim. He was elected to this great calling, 
he is justified now and glorified; and, if God be 
for him, whocan be against him ? 

At the close of a beautiful tribute to the 
memory of the dead, the Rev. Dr. Powers (Con- 
gregationalist), of Bridgeport, read the following 
poem :— 

See in the west how grand yon mountain stands, 

Its base rock-rooted and its lofty brow 

Serene, alike in sunshine and the storm, 

In its recesses, birds and runlets sing, 

Its groves are fresh with beauty, fountains gush 

Amidst its thickets, and the wild flowers blow 

By sylvan paths all through its templed shades ; 

About its borders, quiet farms are tilled, 

And life is nourished there, and praise ascends 

Through all the days to Him who is unseen. 

So strong and firm upon the Living Rock, 

Whose waters slake the cravings of the worl 

Stood our great friend in God’s eternal day, 

Clothed on with beauty, making music sweet 

That held in holy thrall the hearts of men 

Till Christ should enter in and sup with them, 

Unmoved by storms that prostrate faithless souls, 

And calmly waiting the new earth and heaven. 


Anrrprrn.—The Rey. G. T. Walters, one of the 
founders of the Junior Liberal Association of this 
town has been elected one of its Vice-Presidents. 

PrymoutH.—On Sunday evening the annual 
service of harvest thanksgiving was held in the 
Unitarian Chapel. With it was united the children’s 
service, which had been postponed from the time 
originally appointed for in it May last, because of 
the chapel jubilee services falling upon that date. 
There was a numerous and respectable congregation. 
The communion table, the recesses behind the 
pulpit, and the chandeliers were tastefully decorated 
with flowers and foliage; and there was also a fine 
display of fruit. The floral and fruit tributes were 
arranged by the ladies of the congregation. At the 
close of the service these fruits and flowers were 
distributed amongst the sick members of the con- 
gregation, and some were sent for the comfort of 
patients in the hospital. It being a children’s service 
the sermon was a brief discourse specially adapted 
to the juvenile portion of the congregation. The 
preacher, the Rev. W. Sharman, chose as his text 
the 13th verse of the 2nd chapter of the Ist Npistle 
of John : “I write unto you little children be- 
cause ye have known the Father.” 

Caution.—The Rey. C. Howe, of Notting-hill, 
writes requesting us to warn the Unitarian public 
against a young woman who represents herself as 
a near relative of the Rey. C. J. McAlester, in great 
temporary distress, with three children, and a 
husband out of a situation. Mr. Howe has ascer- 
tained that the woman is wholly unknown to the 
minister whose name she is using, and on a visit 
to the address she gave no such person was known 
there. She asks for work and then for money, is 
about twenty-eight years of age, of medium height, 
dark complexion, and respectably dressed. 


Eprs’s Cocoa.— GRATEFUL AND Comrorrine. --‘ By a tho- 
rough knowledge of the natural laws which govern the 
operations of digestion and nutrition, and by a careful 
application of the fine properties of well-selected cocoa, 
Mr, Epps has provided our breakfast tables with a deli- 
vately-flavoured beverage which may save us many heavy 
doctors’ bills. Itis by the judicious use of such articles 
of diet that a constitution may be gradually built up unti. 
strong enough to resist every tendency to disease. Hun- 
dreds of subtle maladies are floating around us ready to 
attack wherever there is a weak point. We may escape 
many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well fortified with 
pure blood and a properly nourished frame,”—Civil Ser- 
vice Gazette. —Made simply with boiling water or milk 
Sold only in Packets labelled—‘‘James Errs & Co, 
Homeopathic Chemists, London.” Also makers of Epps’s 
Oaceolate Essence for afternoon use. 
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Correspondence, 
FREE INQUIRY IN RELIGION. 


TO THE EDITOR, 


Sir,—In some of the accounts of the recent 
meeting of the British Association at South- 
ampton I read that the Bishop of Truro’s 
sermon “was a splendid vindication of the 
liberty to inquire, and to express the results of 
inquiry in matters both material and spiritual ; 
declaring that free inquiry was necessary for 
man’s intellectual and spiritual development.” 

These be brave words, especially in the mouth 
of a Bishop. But will the Bishop of Truro, or 
any other Bishop, have the courage and honesty 
to give practical effect to them? ., 

There was a subject of unquestionable im- 
portance—relating to marriage and some cog- 
nate matters—on which I had drawn conclusions 
from the facts of Scripture which were not 
exactly in accordance with commonly received 
opinions, but which appeared to me, and to 
many other persons who had read my book, 
“ Hagar,’ to be obvious and irresistible. As I 
could not obtain adequate attention to this sub- 
ject from a private application to the Bishop of 
London and other authorities in the Church, 
I at length endeavoured to bring the matter 
publicly before the Convocation of this Pro- 
vince during the last session. But the Bi- 
shops took no notice whatever of my peti- 
tion—thinking, I suppose, that any inquiry 
into the subject would be “inconvenient.” 
When, therefore, I heard that the Bishop of 
Truro—a Bishop of this province—was advocat- 
ing free inquiry in all matters, “ both material 
and spiritual,” I at once took the liberty of 
writing to his Lordship to ask if he was prepared 
to carry out this principle in regard to my own 
case, and the serious injustice of which I had 
complained. That is now four weeks ago; and 
I have not yet received from his Lordship a 
single word of reply or acknowledgment. 

What am I to suppose is the reason of his 
silence? That the Bishop did not mean what 
he said in his sermon? or that he intended his 
“free inquiry” to be strictly limited to such 
subjects and to such conclusions as the Bishops 
generally might approve of P 

TIow, indeed, can a Bishop or well-beneficed 
Clergyman indulge in free inquiry in spiritual 
matters? If his investigations should lead him 
to any opinions not exactly conformable to what 
is legally required or even conventionally ex- 
pected of him, he knows that either he must 
stifle them in his own breast, or else, if he should 
honestly avow them, it will be at the cost of 
getting most unpleasantly into “ hot water,” 
and perhaps even of utter ruin in a professional 
and worldly point of view. Is it in human 
nature to engage in free inquiry under such 
circumstances P 

But if a man’s soul is in fetters, so that he 
dare not honestly look for the truth, what 
slavery can be more ignoble than this? what 
can be more unworthy of a professed minister 
of the God of Truth? and yet how slow is the 
Christian Church in arriving at a due apprecia- 
tion of this great principle! 

Chiswick, Sept. 25. 


—_——_>—_— 


THE LATE WAR IN EGYPT. 
TO THE EDITOR. 


Sir,—It isa matter of thanksgiving—I will 
not say of rejoicing—that the war in Heypt is 
now a matter of history. We may now hope to 
be spared both editorial and pulpit denuncia- 
tions on a subjeet which is only of a second- 
ary interest. Before, however, the subject has 
entirely passed away permit me, with all brevity 
and deference to the writer of the articles in the 
Inquirer, to the venerable Biblical critic whose 
views are set forth in the letter to the Hecho 
which appeared in your columns last week, and 
to my friend Mr. Wicksteed, to demur to the 
views expressed by them respectively. The 
value of Mr, Blunt’s opinion on Egyyt and the 
existence of any National party there has been 
fairly tested by the utter collapse of the militar 
rebellion. Had there been such a party, it ig 
inconceivable that in one week not only one 
fortified place should have been taken but that 
town after town should have been surrendered, 
and the leader of the rebellion who escaped after 
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the first defeat could not have hidden with 
friends or supporters. Mz. Wicksteed asks us 
to believe that this war has been a stock jobbers’ 
and bondholders’ war; that is, he asks us to 
believe that men like Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Bright, 
Lord Granville, Sir Charles Dilke, and other 
members of the present Ministry entered into 
this war from no sort of patriotic motive higher 
than that of securing certain advantages toa 
few members of the Stock Exchange. [I in- 
clude Mr. Bright’s name, because he was re- 
sponsible for all that led up to the war, even if 
he did not actually sanction the bombardment 
of Alexandria.| I agree with Mr. Wicksteed 
that Mr. Gladstone, like other men, is to be 
judged by his deeds. But every deed has to be 
looked at not only in connection with surround- 
ing circumstances, but in relation to the past 
career ofthe doer of the deed. I do not doubt 
that there were and are some persons in this 
country whose views on this question are some- 
what warped by their interest in a certain 
class of speculative securities, but I utterly 
refuse to believe that Her Majesty’s Minis- 
ters were influenced by such low motives 
in the action they took. I was one of those 
who regretted that the difficulties which had 
arisen were not capable of being solved 
by diplomatic means; I have no love of military 
glory, and no undue desire to swell the revenue 
of the country by paying a single penny more 
than is absolutely needful. But I am not so 
bigoted in my anti-war notions as not to see 
that war may be a disagreeable necessity, and 
this, as it seems to me, it was in the case before 
us. Nor am I one of those who subscribe to 
the doctrine embodied in the sentiment, “Our 
country, right or wrong.” We have no special 
privilege accorded to us to perform all sorts of 
high-handed acts, irrespective of their propriety, 
but as a mighty nation we have cast upon us 
duties which we dare not disregard. We are 
not called upon to enlarge our borders, but we 
are bound to protect them. What has been 
done seems to me to have been done not only in 
the protection of our own borders, but in the cause 
of freedom and of good government; and I for 
one am proud to think that there is not a nation 
which could do such a work with such clean 
hands as ours, or under men who can point to 
such an excellent record as Mr. Gladstone and 
his confréres. As to the conundrums which are 
asked with reference to how such a war as this, 
or indeed any war, is to be regarded from the 
New Testament standard, I submit that they 
have long ceased to regulate all such matters, 
and that a war of self-defence is as Christian 
an act as pitching into a burglar or handing 
“over a criminal to justice. According to the 
literal New Testament standpoint, to draw the 
sword on behalf of liberty, honour, or self-pro- 
tection is no more justifiable than to fight for 
gain, or for the mere love of it. 

With respect to the question of what is to be 
done with Arabi and the other leaders of the 
rebellion, it is premature to pronounce an 
opinion. If they have out of mere ambition 
plunged their country into war there is no 
reason why they should not receive justice, and 
that only. I trust it may turn out that right 
will be done by tempering justice with mercy. 

RicHarD Bartram. 
——_»@ —__—_——. 


TH LATE REY. W. A. POPE. 
TO THE EDITOR. 


Sir,—The Committee of the London Domestic 
Mission Society are deeply sensible of the gene- 
rosity with which their appeal on behalf of the 
widow and children of the late Rev. W. A. 
Pope has been answered throughout the country. 
They recognise with gladness that the sum al- 
ready raised will afford a substantial provision 
for the stricken family, and they do not desire 
to put in any further claims on the goodwill 
and sympathy of the public. They propose, 
therefore, to close the fund at the end of next 
week, and they respectfully request the friends 
who have been kindly promoting collections in 
various congregations to make this intention 
known to their contributors. Donations may 
be sent to either of the undersigned. 

P, Meapows Martineau, 
6, Christian-street, Commercial-road, E.C_; 
J. Estiin CARPENTER, 
Leathes House, Fitzjohn’s-ayenue, N.W. 
Sept. 27, 
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Acligious Intelligence, 


ARDWICK: FREE CHRISTIAN CHURCH, 
LAYING THE FOUNDATION STONE OF A NEW CHURGH. 


On Saturday afternoon last the memorial stone 
of the Longsight new church was laid by the Rev. 
William Gaskell, M.A. The congregation and 
friends assembled at three o’clock in the schoolroom, 
Whitfield-street, Hyde-road, Ardwick, and headed 
by the Heywood Temperance Reed Band marched 
in procession to the site of the new building near 
Stockport-road. Among those present were the 
Revs. William Gaskell, M.A.; William Mitchell, 
Ardwick ; C. T. Poynting, B.A., Platt; J, E. Odgers, 
M.A., Altrincham; T, Lloyd Jones, Hale; J. B. 
Lloyd, Kautsford; W. G. Cadman, Miles Platting ; 
James Harrop, Embden-street Domestic Mission ; 
Silas Farrington, Brook-street; J. T. Marriott, 
Strangeways ; John McDowell, Pendleton; B. 
Walker, Rial-street Mission ; John Moore, Swinton ; 
Geo. Ride, Chorley ; Geo. Fox, Wigan; and Messrs. 
Harry Rawson, Thos, Rawson, G. W. Rayner Wood, 
John Hadfield, John Peacock, John Heys, Edward 
Lawton, James Bellhouse, David Baxter, John John- 
son, James Burgess, Sidney Fielden, Frank W. Hol- 
land, John Mellor, W. H. Mellor, E. Manley, Thos. 
Tonge, Thos. Cooke, &c. 

Mr, Joun Heys, who presided, said that as repre- 
senting the congregation and the friends of the 
church at Whitfield-street he felt that his first 
word on their behalf must be one of gratitude for 
the very bountiful and ample gifts that they had 
received, through the aid of the Manchester District 
Unitarian Association, for the realisation of their 
hopes. They were grateful, too, to those gentlemen 
who had laboured so long, so patiently and so 
assiduously on behalf of that congregation, and the 
sister churches, in gathering the large sum of 
money that had been collected for the purpose of 
church building. From the eldest church member 
to the youngest scholar of the school they had 
nothing but a feeling of the most profound grati- 
tude, that so large a sum had been raised and 
placed at their disposal for the realisation of hopes 
that had been slumbering in their breasts for years 
past. Not the most sanguine of them could ever 
have dreamt that the means for erecting such a 
structure—as would be there when it was com- 
pleted—would have come to them s0 easily, so 
promptly, and so generously. So long as they 
existed as a church ho trusted they might always feel 
grateful to those who had given go liberally to the 
fund, to those who had had the gathering of it, and 
the dispensing of it, and grateful, too, for the kindly 
feeling that had been manifested to their church on 
every hand, by those who had had their patience 
tried in so mény ways by the work which they 
had so generously undertaken. His next word 
must be of welcome to all present. He noticed 
there many dear and valued friends whose interest 
in the cause of Whitfield-street had never wavered, 
never weakened, and he was sure he spoke the sen- 
timents of every one connected with that church 
when he said, with his whole heart they were proud 
and glad to see those friends on that occasion. In 
regard to the congregation who were going to rejoice 
that afternoon with their dear old friend Mr. Gas- 
kell—(applause)—coming as he had done so readily, 
so promptly, though crowned with years, to perform 
a task for which he was so eminently qualified—in 
regard to the church he thought it was something 
like it was in the case of Topsy when asked abont 
her own birth—she ’spected she never was born, 
but that she ‘“‘growed.” He thought it was in some 
such way that their church came into existence. 
It was not born, but “it growed.” Its first time 
of asserting itself took place on the 27th of April, 
1866, when their good friend, Mr. Johu Phillips, of 
the Unitarian Herald office, preached the first 
sermon—the text being from Ezra, “A right way 
for ourselves and our little ones ”—(applause). 
Previous to that, however, the church had existed 
in asort of embryonic state, for they had had helps 
and fathers in those days in the person of their 
good friend, Mr. Harrop, of the Domestic Mission— 
(applause)—who from week to week came to the 
homes of the various families then living in Ard- 
wick and conducted the services there. So that 
its removal to the church in Whitfield-street was 
simply a transference from their homes. He spoke 
what was in the breast of every member of that 
church who remembered those days, that they were 
grateful to Mr. Harrop for his kind services there. 
After that they went to their dear ever-remembered 
friend, the late Rey. T. H. Poynting, who was then 
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the secretary of the Manchester District Associa- 
tion, and consulted “him as to the widening of 
their sphere ; and from the moment that the pro- 
ject was broached to him it had his most hearty 
sympathy, and as they might also well be sure, the 
sympathy of their venerable president, who was 
then president as he still was—(applause). From 
year to year during the whole period of sixteen 
years they had had the generous aid of that Asso- 
ciation, and he must humbly bear his testimony to 
the good feeling that had ever existed between that 
Association and themselves, and the heartiness 
with which they had helped that congregation every 
time they had asked for help, and he might say 
that that had not been an unfrequent occurrence, 
As years had rolledjon their pulpit was supplied by 
such men as their good friend Mr, Phillips, already 
mentioned, their dear friend Dr. Marcus, Mr. Jones 
of the Memorial Hall, their friend Mr. Manley, and 
the students of the Home Missionary Board, and 
from the day of opening to the day upon which they 
left that church to go to the Longsight Institute 
service had never missed being held there, not even 
for a single Sunday or for half a Sanday—(applause), 
The chief aid in§connection with a church should 
beaSunday school. Their friend Mr. Brooke Herford 
once said to them, as a sort of encouragement, when 
perhaps desponding at their lack of success. “ You 
never mind success, you have the power and capa- 
city to grow from within.” Hoe believed that had 
been fully realised, at least to the full measure of 
their success ; because those who were connected 
with them in the main were those who had been 
reared in the classes of the Sunday-school and had 
grown up in association with their church, They 
were then entering upon the third stage of their 
being, or at least the promise of it, and he believed 
the promise that was before them was ample and 
sufficient enough, and he trusted they would all 
soon feel what a privilege it was to be present to 
aid and assist in the rearing of a church such as 
that would be when completed, upon a plot that 
for suitability was second to none in the whole 
district—(applause). He could easily interpret the 
prayer that must rise from every heart, that God’s 
blessing would rest upon their handiwork that day, 
and crown its after-life with the fullest success— 
(applause). He was glad, though almost sorry, 
that they had trespassed upon their venerable 
Bishop to such an extent as to induce him to walk 
with them at the head of their procession—(ap- 
plause). That procession, however, would have 
been greatly wanting had it not been graced by his 
presence—(applause). He trusted he would take 
no harm by his venturesome spirit; because he was 
never to be daunted so long ag he lived, but would 
continue in any good work which he thought 
ueeded his help—(applause). 

Mr. John Mellor then presented a silver trowel 
and a handsome mallet (the latter made and given 
by a member of the congregation) to the Rey. Wm. 
Gaskell, who then duly laid the stone, which bore 
the inscription, ‘‘ This stone was laid by the Rey. 
Wm. Gaskell, M.A., September 23rd, 1882.” 

Mr. GASKELL said:—I need hardly assure you 
that I account it no small honour to have been 
singled out to take the part which I have now done 
in the interesting ceremony of this day, The only 
claim which I can lay to that honour, unless that 
which length of days confers, is that I have always 
taken a lively interest in the Whitfield-street con- 
gregation, and haye been ever ready to do what I 
could to help it—(hear, hear). Mr. Mellor has al- 
ready intimated what the objects to be kept in view 
in their church will be. I am sure it must be 
gratifying to you, as it is to me, to believe that in 
this church the blessed Gospel of Christ will be 
preached free from those accretions which have 
grown up around it in ages of gross darkness, and 
have done so much, as we think, to obscure its 
simple beauty, and to which no little, I believe, of 
the prevailing scepticism and infidelity is owing— 
(hear, hear), Long after we are all of us gone to 
our rest we may trust that many, as week follows 
week, will come up here to worship God in the 
beauty of holiness ; to be strengthened to resist the 
temptations and bear the trials and perform the 
duties of life in a Christian spirit. In the school, 
too, connected with this church we may trust that 
very many young people will be trained in the way 
in which they should go, armed for the battle of 
life, and prepared to come off conquerers. Well, 
therefore, may we be gratified at what has taken 
place here; feel that it has been a good and holy 
work in which we have been engaged, and may, 
without the least misgiving, ask the blessing of 
Heaven upon it—(applause-) 
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The Rey. Gronar Fox, Wigan, having offered up 
a prayer, 

Mr. Harry Rawson said: I desire, in the very 
first place, to offer my most hearty congratulations 
to the Ardwick friends on their attainment to the 
marked and satisfactory stage of progress of which 
we are the happy witnesses this day. It is the out- 
come of much anxiety. It is the reward of much 
patience. It is the result of no little self-sacrifice. 
It is true that you have been substantially aided by 
contributions from the Central Fund raised with so 
much enterprise and energy some two years ago; 
but it is also true that you have established an in- 
defeasible right to help by showing your desire to 
help yourselves. Those who are acquainted, as I 
have the pleasure to be, with a good many members 
of the Ardwick congregation, will best be able to 
testify to the sacrifice involved in the very large 
subscriptions of many of them; considering them 
relatively to their means, they may be fairly de- 
scribed as not only handsome, but even as munifi- 
cent—(applanse), I trust, as these walls rise from 
the ground higher and stronger and more beautiful 
still, they will be regarded:with sympathetic interest 
by all the residents of this neighbourhood who are 
not of your household of faith. You do not come 
here as aggressors and as rivals, though you are 
anxious to make aggressions upon sin and ignorance, 
and to become rivals inevery good work, You will, 
I am sure, desire to co-operate with every estab- 
lished organisation in this district—(hear, hear) 
—which has for its aim the cultivation and pro- 
motion of the religious life, which seeks to 
reclaim the erring, to teach the young the prin- 
ciples of virtue, and to lead them in the paths of 
knowledge and of peace, and also to carry to those 
who are in the very midst of the hard battle of life 
consolation and comfort, courage and hope. In 
the ‘open trusts” which you have wisely adopted 
in connection with your new church, you declare 
your faith in the eternal vitality of truth. You your- 
selves have never subscribed to any creed, you haye 
never been in bondage to any priest, you have never 
surrendered your reason to the dictatorship of any 
ecclesiastical organisation, Freely you have re- 
ceived and freely you will give. You will send down 
to your children the high privileges you yourselves 
have enjoyed, untarnished in the slightest degree. 
You believe in truth, and therefore in dedicating 
this churea to the worship of God you have avoided 
the embarrassment of seeking to define the undefin- 
able; you are willing to leave posterity to the en- 
joyment of this property with no dread that it will 
be alienated from them by any change in their 
views to which they may be led in the process of 
independent inquiry, and in the exercise of the right 
of private judgment. No penalty will follow, how- 
ever divergent their views may be from those which 
you in this generation hold. Ihave only one word 
to add, and it is the expression of a fervent hope 
that in the church, the memorial stone of which 
we have this day laid, you may all find a religious 
home, a home for the cultivation of the purest and 
divinest affections; and that it may be to your 
descendants and to the neighbourhood in which it 
is placed a centre whence shall radiate every sweet 
influence of piety, virtue, and religion—(applause), 

The meeting was also addressed by the Rev. OC, T. 
Poyntrne, B.A. 

A vote of thanks to Mr. Gaskell having been 
moved by Mr. Josepx Mircurnn, seconded by Mr. 
Epwarp Lawton, and carried with acclamation, the 
stone-laying proceedings terminated. 


THE EVENING MEETING 
was very largely attended, and was held in the 
Mechanics’ Institute, Longsight; the Rey. Wm. 
MircHext presiding. 

Addresses were delivered by the Revs, Drenpy 
AcatE, J. Harrop, W. G. Capman, and §. A. 
Stemruat; Messrs. G. W. Rayner Woop, E, 
Maney, and Joun Heys, and a very cordial meeting 
was brought to a close. 

The new church is situate in a prominent position 
at the corner of Birch Hall-lane and Albert-road, 
at their junction with Stockport-road, and comprises 
a church in the early English Gothie style, 70ft. in 
length by 36ft, in width, with north and south tran- 
septs, altogether providing accommodation for four 
hundred persons. At the east end, fronting Birch- 
lane, is situated the principal entrance and vesti- 
bule, as also an ante-room for; the accommodation 
of the congregation. At the west end will be the 
platform on whichis placed the pulpit and organ. The 
choir will also be here accommodated, The vestry is 
conveniently situated near the end on the south side. 
The church will be lighted by eight large two- 
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light windows with tracery heads and the transepts 
each by a large four-light window filled with 
tracery. Over the porch of the main front will 
be placed a large handsome-traceried window, which 
itis intended to fill with stained glass as a memorial 
window. The roof will be what is known as an 
open timber roof, being ceiled near the apex with 
the object of providing air space in the church, 
The visible woodwork of the roof will be pitch-pine, 
as also all the interior fittings, viz., the benches, 
vestibule, pulpit, doors, &e. The ventilation has 
received special attention in conjunction with the 
heating, which will be secured by means of the 
apparatus of R. Renton Gill, of Liverpool, which 
will be situated in a chamber beneath the vestry. 
It is intended to provide schools iv connection with 
the church on'the plot of ground at the west end 
of same at some future period. The church has 
been designed by and is being carried out under the 
superintendence of W. Telford Gunson, C.E., 10, 
Marsden-street, Manchester, and the contractor is 
Mr. L. C. Webster, of Brook-street, Chorlton-on- 
Medlock. The total amount of contract for the 
building, boundary walls, &c., is something under 
£3,000. 


THE SOCIAL SCIENCE CONGRESS. 


The National Association for the Promotion 
of Social Science has been holding its twenty- 
fifth Congress at Nottingham, during the past 
few days, under the presidency of the founder of 
the society, Mr. G. W. Hastings, M.P. In his 
inaugural address, Mr. Hastings not unnaturally 
occupied himself with a survey of the progress 
which had been made by the country in the 
interval, in those directions to which the influ- 
ence of the Congress has been chiefly directed. 
To the Settled Land Act of last session he 
attached great importance, doubting whether 
any greater revolution, legal and social, had 
been accomplished in this country. The medi- 
eval theory was that estates were not to be 
sold, lest the Crown or the great lords should 
be robbed of their tenants, the object of the law 
being that sixty thousand should be maintained 
as the military force of the country on as many 
knights’ fees. The system was broken down 
during the Commonwealth; by the Act of 12 
Charles II. knight service with all its tyrannous 
incidents was finally abolished, and the old 
Saxon tenure of free socage was restored. <A 
system of settlement subsequently sprang up 


Act just passed has provided a cure for the 
evil :— 

“ On the first of January next, when the Act 
comes into operation, there will not be (with small 
exceptions) an acre of unsaleable settled land in 
England. Every tenant for life, under whatever 
instrument his interest may have been derived, 
whether Act of Parliament, settlement, or will, can 
sell the land which he holds for life, or any part of 
it, subject to the conditions that he must obtain 
the best price to be had, and that he must invest 
the purchase money in approved securities for the 
bencfit of those interested after himself. He may 
do this without applying to any court, or being sub- 
jected to any litigation; he can sell, in fact, as 
freely as if he were owner in fee simple, The ex- 
ception to which I alluded is that he cannot sell the 
mansion house of his estate, at least without ob- 
taining the leave of the High Court of Justice. 
The wisdom of this proviso may be doubted; for 
the price of an estate in the market often depends 
on the house, and if it is deprived of the character 
of a residential property, its selling value might be 
seriously diminished. Nor will some other dubious 
points escape the notice of a critical reader. But, 
taken as a whole, the Act is beyond question the 
most important in relation to the landed interest 
passed for two centuries, and one for which every 
landowner may well be grateful.” 


The Married Women’s Property Act was 
another important measure, and these two 
illustrated the practical work of the associa- 
tion and the mutual relations between the 


different branches of social philosophy. More 
highly, however, than anything else he rated 
the progress that had been made in elementary 
education since that society came into existence, 
Much still remained to be achieved, and their 
great aim was to imne the public mind with a 
sound social creed. While not claiming for the 
association the whole credit of such improve- 
ments, he claimed credit for it as providing a 
free and fair arena, without class or sectarian ex- 


which reproduced the whole mischief; but the | 
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clusiveness, to all who had something to teach or 
anything to learn on the wide questions affect- 
ing the social welfare of the people. 

In the Jurisprudence Department, on the 
following day, Mr. Fox Bristowe, Q.C., Vice- 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, read a 
paper advocating such a change in the law as 
would make the devolution of real property in 
case of intestacy follow that of personalty. He 
did not desire to prevent any one making such 
testamentary disposition of his estate as he 
thought fit within reasonable limits. Mr. Meryon 
White, M.A., proposed a plan for making excep- 
tions in favour of the heirs of peers; but the 
general opinion of those who took part in the 
discussion seemed to be opposed to any such 
exceptional legislation. 

In the Repression of Crime Section of the 
same Department Sir John Pope Hennessy dis- 
coursed on State-created crimes, giving pro- 
minence in this class to crimes resulting from 
the opium traffic. In thecolony of Hong Kong, 
of which he is governor, he explained that one 
million sterling changes hands every month in 
the matter of opium. He remarked :— 


“But with commercial activity and trade profits 
there comes an increase of crime from opium, from 
its consumption, and from its smuggling. Hong 
Kong wages a chronic opium war on a small scale 
with China. A desperate class of men, the opium 
smugglers, make the colony the base of their oper- 
ations; they purchase cannon and ammunition 
there, they fit out heavily-armed junks, and engage 
within sight of the island in naval battles with the 
revenue cruisers of the Emperor of China. Some- 
times the Emperor’s revenue officers are killed, 
sometimes the smugglers. Not unfrequently 
wounded men of both sides are brought into the 
colony. All this gives rise to a class of crime difficult 
for the Governor to repress, difficult on account of 
the influence of those who profit by it, whether they 
are local traders or the financiers of a Viceroy. But 
the crime created within the colony by opium is as 
nothing compared with that which it is creating in 
China. . ... During the nine years that I have been 
responsible to the Queen for the good order of her 
Colonies in the China Seas I have constantly ob- 
served that, whilst opium-smoking may not injure 
the physique of some individuals, it invariably 
deteriorates the moral character and increases 
crime, ... The responsibility of creating and 
spreading such crime in a nation of three hundred 
millions against the earnestly expressed wishes of 
the Empress Regent and her Ministers, and, indeed, 
the wishes of the whole literati of China, is a 
responsibility that I trust England may soon be able 
to shake off.” 


In the Health Department the desirability of 
further legislation as to the employment of 
married women in factories, with a view to 
diminishing infant mortality, was discussed; a 
resolution was ultimately adopted condemning 
any such special restriction. j 

In the Art Department the question in 
what way the influence of art could best be 
brought to bear on the masses of the population 


‘in large towns was determined very much in 


favour of the views of the Sunday Society, not- 
withstanding the bitter complaint of Mr. Hill, 
of the Lord’s Day Rest Association, that the 
question of opening museums on Sunday had 
been raised in an indirect manner. 

Bread Reform was warmly commended in the 
Health Department on Friday by Miss Yates, 
who ably sustained her contention as to the 
superior nourishment of wheat-meal bread 
against the dicta of two medical gentlemen, who 
suggested that the constituents of whole meal- 
bread, which Miss Yates commended for their 
nutritive qualities, were not really easily assimi- 
lated. Miss Yates, however, appealed on this 
point to the favourable opinion of Dr. Beddoe, 
of Bristol, and the majority of her hearers ap- 
peared to regard her answer as complete. “ Ra- 
tional Dress ” was subsequeutly discussed, Mrs. 
King pleading for freedom of movement among 
the gentler sex, consequent on the introduction 
of the divided skirt, the chief difficulty as to 
which appeared to be the objections felt by ladies 
themselves to don the proposed costume. 

Dr. Gilbart Smith directed attention to the 
need of reform in the administration of hospitals, 
the conclusions at which he had arrived being 


thus summarissd :-— 


“That the administration of each hospital and 
medical institution intended for the relief af the 
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sick poor should be vested in a board of manage- 


ment, consisting of men possessing a practical ac- 
quaintance with the working of the charity, and 
including an adequate representation of its medical 
and surgical staff, and that this board be subject to 
periodical election by the governors. That a com- 
mon council, consisting of representatives of the 
various large hospitals in London, should be estab- 
lished in order to consider the best means of manag- 
ing these respective charities, and to adopt and 
_ devise a uniform system of keeping the books and 
accounts. That a properly constituted controlling 
authority should be established, whose duty it shall 
be to exercise an authoritative supervision over the 
erection, extension, and administration of all hos- 
pitals and institutions for the care of the sick, and 
to subject each institution to periodical inspection, 
and to publish an annual report of its operations. 
That in order to provide easy removal of the sick 
and wounded to the nearest hospital without agera- 
vation to an injury, a metropolitan ambulance bri- 
gade be established and administered by a central 
authority, anithat stations be placed more especially 
in localities where large numbers of men are em- 
ployed. That the system of poor law medical relief 
be reconstructed, and the administration of the 
nursing department of each hospital should be in 
hands of a nursing committee.” 


In the result a resolution was adopted, re- 
questing the council to continue their exertions 
to obtain the appointment of a Royal Commis- 
sion with the view of obtaining reliable data 
upon which the reform of the metropolitan hos- 
pitals and other institutions for the medical 
treatment of the sick should be based. 

The desirability of permitting defendants in 
criminal cases to give evidence, and of admitting 
the evidence of husbands and wives of prisoners, 
came under discussion in the Repression of 
Crime Section on Friday. Mr. Alfred Hill re- 
minded the association that at his suggestion 
queries were several years ago sent to the 
American judges as to the working of such a 
system then recently adopted in that. country. 
The replies were almost unanimously approba- 
tory; but, as they did not receive adequate 
notice in the debates in our Parliament, and as 
there would now be a more ripe experience of 
the change, he proposed that the inquiries 
should beaddressed anew tothe attorney-generals 
and chief justices of the States of the North 
American Union. This proposition appeared to 
find favour with those present. 

An animated discussion took place in the 
Jurisprudence Department on Friday on ques- 
tions relating to that which was wont to be 
called the “palladium of British liberty,” trial 
by jury. Mr. Joseph Brown, QC., arraigned 
the whole system, impeaching juries for frequent 
ignorance, inexperience, and imbecility, for occa- 
sional partiality, for being selected by chance 
instead of by choice, and for being so constituted 
as to be wholly unfit to deal with the more im- 
portant and more difficult class of cases which 
are now brought befcre them. In deference to 
public opinion he consented to make an excep- 
tion in the case of trials involving “ political 
questions or cases of popular rights.” Mr. G. 
C. Whiteley, on the other hand, warmly defended 
the existing system. He was opposed even to 
any such change as would allow a verdict to be 
taken from a jury divided in opinion. The 
unanimous verdict, he contended, gave weight 
and finality to the decision. On behalf of the 
people he pleaded that it was good that they 
should continue to be associated with the judges 
in the administration of the law. On behalf of 
the judges he pleaded that they had already 
quite enough to do in deciding questions of law. 
"he balance of opinion was evidently in favour 
of a continuance on the old lines. 

Sir Rutherford Alcock, in the Health De- 
partment on Saturday, urged the necessity of 
continuous and vigorous effort to check the 
spread of infectious diseases. His main pro- 
position was that the adoption of compulsory 
measures of isolation and disinfection was an 
act of self-preservation and public policy, in the 
way of which no pleas of personal liberty should 
be allowed to stand. In the last ten years, he 
reminded his hearers, on the authority of official 
records, the death-rate had fallen by nearly 43 
per cent., and the reduction is mainly discover- 
able in the deaths from diseases most influenced 
by sanitary improvements. In the army the 
saving of lives in one decade by improved sani- 


tation is 40,000, or twice as many as were killed | 


in actual battle in our twenty-two years’ war, 
including Waterloo and Trafalgar. Official re- 
turns showed that from one-fifth to one-sixth of 
the total mortality in our large towns was due 
to diseases which it wag in our power by the 
adoption of proper sanitative measures almost 
to eliminate. On this point of preventibility he 
assured the Congress that the forthcoming re- 
port of the Hospitals Commission would satisfy 
the most sceptical. The evidence about to be 
published shows that in Hastings the Sanitary 
Aid Association has found it possible to prevent 
infectious fevers spreading even in the same 
family by simple means and attention to sani- 
tary requirements. Dr. Guay’s investigations 
into the fluctuations of the small-pox epidemic 
In times of war and peace for the last two hun- 
dred and fifty years were also laid before the 
Health Department, who were interested in his 
conclusion that in the nineteenth century —the 
epoch of vaccination—there had been visible 
through the fluctuations a progressive decrease 
in the death-rate by small-pox, which could only 
be accounted for by some new and powerful 
cause or combination of causes acting cortinu- 
ously and with ever-increasing force, coming 
into operation in the early years of the nine- 
teenth century. Vaccination replacing inocu- 
lation, and extending its protective influence to 
an ever-increasing section of the population, 
was the only force which fully met the condi- 
tions of the problem. The subject was further 
continued in the Health Department on Mon- 
day. By a majority of forty to sixteen a reso- 
lution was adopted by the department, declaring 
it desirable in the public interest that the 
Legislature should, at the earliest possible op- 
portunity, pass a general enactment for the 
compulsory notification of infectious diseases, 
on the principle of the Bill introduced into the 
House of Commons by Mr. Hastings. 

Free Trade, it was once thought, had passed 
out of the range of debatable topics, but the 
recent promulgation of the “ Fair Trade - 
heresy has furnished occasion for instructing 
the minds of the rising generation on the 
principle involved. Professor Leone Levi read 
a paper showing how much of the expansion of 
trade, the increase of wealth, and the greatly 
improved condition of the people was the direct 
consequence of a policy of freedom. The exports 
of British manufacture and produce were in 
1840 only £1 18s. per head. They are now 
£6 14s. 10d.—increase 252 per cent. ‘ Protec- 
tion,” remarked the professor, “ produces hot- 
house flowers—speedily rising, speedily falling. 
Free Trade favours strong, hardy flowers, able 
to stand wind and weather.” Discoursing on 
the same subject, Professor Bonamy Price thus 
dealt with those who clamour for a policy of re- 
taliation :— 


‘Tt has been shown that Free Trade increases the 
wealth of a country, and Protection diminishes it ; 
consequently, by giving up Free Trade and sub- 
stituting for it Protection, a certain and abiding loss 
of wealth is incurred. Is there any compensation 
obtained for this loss by making the foreign attack- 
ing nation suffer a loss on his side by putting duties 
on his wares? None whatever. The facts are simply 
these. England incurs a loss by America putting a 
heavy duty on English iron. Her trade is dimin- 
ished ; her power of acquiring wealth is lessened ; 
there is less demand for her iron, the iron industry 
suffers. But at the very same time she is reaping 
a very real gain by procuring corn from America 
duty free. America derives a profit from this sale 
of corn; England does the same. Both win, both 
are enriched; but England, of course, is injured by 
the duty charged on heriron. Now let Mngland 
retort with a counter-duty on the corn sent by 
America. The price of the American corn is raised 
in England, or its importation stopped altogether. 
In either case England loses. Her people must pay 
more for their bread without any compensation for 
this additional cost. American wheat becomes 
dearer, and with it English wheat also. The 
farmers make a gain, but at the expense of every 
consumer of bread in England, Without the 
counter-protection England would haye had the 
same quantity of bread, and by means of its clheap- 
ness an addition of other goods besides, with the 
same cost of capital and labour. This is incontest- 
ably a second loss. Two losses instead of one ruin 
the policy of retaliation ; it is an inexcusable blunder 


to practise it.” 


Miss Helen Blackburne, in a paper read before 


the Jurisprudence Department, after contending 
that the position of women wag relatively higher 
in England under the feudal form of society than 
under the more democratic conditions of modern 
times, concluded with a practical suggestion for 
organised agitation for securing equality for rate- 
paying women at the polling booth. From those 
who took part in the discussion there was an al- 
most unanimous expression of opinion in favour 
of women being made eligible to serve on boards 
of guardians. 

Workhouse education was also passed under 
review. Strong dissatisfation was expressed 
with the existing arrangements in workhouse 
schools, and a resolution was passed requesting 
the council to consider the subject with the 
view of securing uniformity in the control and 
inspection of these schools with the public ele- 
mentary schools of the country. Some speakers 
favoured the abolition of the workhouse schools 
altogether and the sending of the children to the 
Board Schools. 

In the Repression of Crime Section the sys- 
tem by which vagrancy is kept in check in 
Berkshire and some other counties wag ex- 
plained by Mr. J. H. Bonner. Relief is only 
granted to holders of tickets obtained on certain 
conditions, and involving the walking of a long 
distance before a second application for relief 
can be successfully made at another union. 
The idle, worthless tramp is made to feel that 
honest labour is an easier life than vagrancy, 
and at the same time deserving distress is not 
left unrelieved. 


On Monday some interesting telephone ex- 
periments, including the transmission of music 
from other towns, were arranged for the mem- 
bers of the Congress by the National Telephone 
Company. 

A large number of the members of the asso- 
ciation, after the business of the day was over, 
formed into various excursion parties to Wel- 
beck, horesby and Clumber, Southwell, and 
Wollaton. 

The annual meeting for working men, at which 
members of the Congress address the working 
people of the towns they visit, was held, and 
was addressed by the president and other pro- 
minent members of the Congress, and members 
of Parliament attending the Congress meetings; 
and with this the proceedings of the twenty- 
fitth Congress terminated. 

The Nonconformist, to which we are indebted 
for this sketch, adds :-— 


“The variety of subjects discussed affords a 
tolerably clear indication that matters connected 
with the Condition of England question are not 
likely to pass again intothe neglect to which for 
so many centuries in the past they were relegated.” 


BiruincHam.—On Sunday, the 24th inst., the 
twenty-first anniversary of the Birmingham Free 
Christian Society was celebrated. The services were 
undertaken, morning, by the Rev.'James Taplin, and 
evening, by George R. Twinn, the secretary. The 
attendances were extremely gool. The church 
was decorated with beautiful flowers, and the sing- 
ing was accompanied by a full band of instra- 
mentalists. The offertories realised £11 18s. The 
next evening a public meeting was held, largely 
attended. There were present the Revs. Dr. Cross- 
key, Dr. Collier, Lindsey Taplin, J. B. Gardiner, 
and Charles Joseph (Baptist), and many others. 
Mr. Bagley presided. The Secretary read the 
report, which stated that with many drawbacks 
the work had been perseveringly carried on, all its 
agencies were maintained as usual, and the public 
were asked to estimate the society not by any 
single year’s work, but by the aggregate labours of 
the past twenty-one years. 


Hottoway's Pitns.—All our Faculties.—Almost all dis- 
orders of the human body are distinctly to be traced to 
some impurity of the blood The purification of that 
fluid is the first step towards health. Holloway’s Pills 
recommend themselves to the attention of all snch suffer- 
ers. They search out and remove all impurities from the 
vital fluid. In indigestion, confirmed dyspepsia, and 
chronic constipation the most beneficial effects have been, 
and always must be, obtained from the wholesome p wer 
exerted by these purifying Pills over the digestiou. Per- 
sons whose lives have been restored to ease, strength, and 
perfect health by Holloway’s Pills, after fruitless trial of 
the whole pharmacopeeia of physic, attest this fact, This 
is beyond dispute, 
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THE EGYPTIAN CRISIS. 


{Sermon by the Rev. P. H. WickstExp, M.A., 
delivered in Little Portland-street Chapel 
on Sunday morning, Sept. 24.] 


1 Kings xxii. 4 :—‘‘As the Lord liveth, what the 
Lord saith unto me that will I speak.” 

This day is to be observed throughout the 
land as a day of thanksging to God for the 
victory of the British troops in Egypt, and the 
Archbishop of York, in exhorting the bishops to 
farther the celebration, says that ‘“ It would be 
desirable that the clergy in their pulpit ad- 
dresses should give expression to the national 
feeling, and should direct it to the throne of the 
Most High God.” 

The thought of the clergy of a nation express- 
ing over the length and breadth of the land a 
“ national feeling,” which may be “ directed to 
the throne of the Most High God,” without 
fear of a rebuke, is indeed full of majesty and of 
uplifting strength. In any “national feeling,” 
once recognised as such, there is, if we can 
throw ourselves into it, a fulness and power 
which lifts us up out of our narrow and per- 
sonal surroundings sweeps us into a wider 
current and makes us sharers of a wider 
and deeper life. Any “national feeling ” 
unlocks the latent energies of the nation—for 
good or ill—and gives a stimulus to all its 

owers. When “national feeling” of any kind 
is strong and permanent, it glows on the canvas 
of the painter, it burns in the words of the poet, 
it inspires the statesman with larger schemes, 
jt infuses into every citizen a sense of some- 
thing greater than his own immediate material 
interest, and knits together the hearts of men 
in a common purpose and a common loyalty. 
And if this “national feeling” is one which 
directs itself, or even one which can be directed to 
the “throne of the Most High God,” then it is 
truly a power for good to the nation which ex- 
periences it—at once the record and the pro- 
mise of a new birth. To be called upon to give 
expression to such a “ national feeling ” is in- 
deed a privilege; and it is one which it appears 
the Archbishop of York conceives the clergy of 
England may enjoy to-day. Yet I, for one, 
must confess in shame, and yet more in sorrow, 
for the part our country has played, that I had 
rather be with the Jews who yesterday celebrated 
their ‘Great Day of Atonement” than with 
the Christians who to-day hold their national 
thanksgiving. Itis not a position which a man 
would seek, or one in which he can rejoice, to 
find himself thus cut off from all sympathy 
with the national sentiment that surrounds 
him; to feel an answer of shame and protest 
rising in his heart when he is summoned to re- 
joice and give thanks. Bear with me, then, 
while I speak, as I best may, on the subject we 
are invited to consider to-day. 

It is not because the subject of the proposed 
thanksgiving is connected with all the horrors 
of war that I cannot join in it. Ican well con- 
ceive a victory of the British army, attended 
with many times more bloodshed, and causing 
many times more immediate misery and 
loss than the Hgyptian war has done, being 
nevertheless the fit subject of devoutest 
thanksgiving, spontaneously directing our 
thoughts in grateful love to the “throne of 
the most High God.” It is easy to conceive of 


our country locked ina deadly struggle with some t 


equal foe, with right on her side and with the 

rospect of incalculable loss to humanity, of 
indefinite crippling of her own energies, and 
postponement of her own advance in case of her 
defeat. It is easy to think of her as saying, and 
saying truly, that she is fighting for liberty, for 
progress, for right, for merey, for God, pouring 
out blood like water for the cause, and after 
long agony issuing at last victorious, and 
bursting into a great cry of thankfulness. It is 
easy to conceive of her as engaged in a struggle 
involving no matter of life and death, indeed, to 
any great cause, but demanding patience, 
pescrdaity self-denial, even the sacrifice of 
precious lives, to bring it to a successful issue; 
some struggle in which she has made herself, in 
the beautiful words of our prayer-book, “the 
stronghold of right, the refuge of the oppressed, 
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and the moderator of lawless ambition.” Such 
an undertaking, though involving no very des- 
perate struggle, would at any rate be one on 
which we might think with well-founded satis- 
faction, aud for the success of which we might 
well be grateful. 

Now I am willing to believe that the majority 
of my-countrymen, and I have no choice but to 
think that many of my friends, actually believe 
that the Egyptian war is precisely such a case. 
They believe apparently that we have as a 
matter of fact delivered Egypt from a state of 
anarchy into which we did not plunge her, or at 
any rate a state of anarchy on the verge of which 
she was standing with a certainty of falling 
over, even if we had not given her the final push. 
They believe that we have “ moderated lawless 
ambition” in the person of an unprincipled 
military adventurer, and that we have secured 
the permanent good of an oppressed and patient 
race, which, but for our intervention, would have 
been given over to the tender mercies of a savage 
military despotism. They believe, then, that we 
have, by our late warlike expedition, secured the 
good of Egypt. More than this, they appear to 
have persuaded themselves, or allowed them- 
selves to be persuaded, not only that this ‘‘ good 
of the Egyptians” will be the result of the war, 
but also that it was at any rate to some extent 
the cause and object of the war also, or at the 
very least the justifying condition—sine qua non 
—of our armed intervention to secure other ob- 
jects. To me I confess it seems painfully clear 
in the first place that we have interpreted “ the 
good of Egypt” in the narrowest and most 
material possible sense, and that in the next 
place we have sought the good of Hgypt, so con- 
ceived, just so far as it coincided with the 
material interests of Europeans, and have 
utterly neglected and ignored it the moment it 
appeared in any way to clash with those in- 
terests.* I should think many believers in the 
disinterestedness of British motives must have 
experienced a shock, or at least a vague sense 
of discomfort, one day this week when one of 
their friends and counsellors incautiously ex- 
pressed in a daily paper or a telegram his great 
satisfaction that the Hgyption “ tax-payer”’ 
was now once more peacefully at work.+ It was 
an unfortunate expression, to say the least of it. 
But I do not expect everyone to share my own 
belief that that expression gives at once the 
motive and the measure of our active interest 
in the material prosperity of Egypt. For the 
materials on which aloue an independent judg- 
ment can be formed, though quite accessible, at 
any rate in sufficient quantities, are in a form 
which most men are not in the habit of reading, 
and from which, perhaps, it may need some 


* A sum of between three and four million pounds 
is paid yearly out of the Egyptian revenues to Kuro- 
pean ‘‘ bondholders,” on account of debts contracted 
by the late Khedive. This amounts to nearly one half 
of the gross revenues of Egypt. What is known as 
the ‘* Control” is the system by which an English and 
a French agent arrange the finances of Egypt in order 
to secure the punctual payment of this annual sum, 
Arabi represented projects and aspirations which, in 
the opinion of the Controllers, might ultimately 
and indirectly lead to a state of things which 
would render the payments in question less secure ; 
and which might, more immediately, cause a curtail- 
ment of the monstrous and parasitical growth of Euro- 
pean officials paid out of the (remaining) Egyptian 
revenue. Anyone who will take the trouble to 
read the correspondence, which may be obtained for 
a very few shillings—(ask for ‘‘ Parliamentary Papers, 
Rgypt, 1882),—will see that the whole war has risen 
out of thisopposition on the part of the ‘‘Control” to 
Arabi’s projects, resulting in a demand that he should 
be banished. ‘The good of the Egyptians”’ has been 
sought in as far as their comparative prosperity was a 
necessary condition of the payment of the taxes, and in 
so far as the British administrative instinct may be 
held to secure favourable conditions of life to the races 
on whom it is exercised; but any spark of national life 
has been promptly suppressed, and the grossest abuses 
have been fostered or protected whenever the great 
interest of ‘the bond-holders or the petty interests of 
the European officials seemed in any degree threatened. 
To justify these statements would be to quote the whole 
of the Egyptian papers. The ‘‘Control” and its 
financial functions occupy the whole, and there is no 
room to get in the edge of a knife to represent any 
other motives or considerations from the beginning to 
the end. 

+ I regret that I have not been able to recover the 
particular passage to which reference is here made, It 
was in one of the daily papers. 
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little practice to extract even the plainest story. 
The British public therefore takes what it can 
get from the daily Press, and in this case one 
half of the Press is committed in principle 
to an aggressive policy, and the other half . 
is committed to the support of the pre- 
sent head of the executive. A stray voice 
here and there excites little attention, and 
even the secession of an honoured member from 
the Cabinet on the express ground that the war 
is an immoral one has failed seriously to shake 
the placid confidence of the public. Sordid 
motives are naturally kept in the background 
by the defenders of any policy, and at present 
there seems little prospect of any awakening of 
the public mind to mdependent investigation 
andjudgment. 

It is decreed, then, that onr-intervention in 
Egypt has been and will be a blessing to the 
Egyptians, and the fact that the Egyptians pay 
about a pound per head per annum to Huropean 
bondholders is boldly asserted to have no con- 
nection whatever with our military interference 
in their affairs. I suppose this disayowal is 
made sincerely. In some cases Lam sure of it; 
in others I have no right to doubt or question 
it. But after all, it is felt that mere philan- 
thropy does not quite explain the war, and other 
motives are sought. If we had been actuated 
by a simple desire to see bad government super- 
seded by good there were many other fields, 
some of them much nearer home, on which we 
might have employed ourselves. The Arch- 
bishop in his letter to his episcopal brethren de- 
clares that “ anarchy in Egypt meant danger to 
that wide empire which we have received as a 
trust, and which we may not abandon,” and in 
his prayer he calls Heypt “ the highway between 
England and our Indian empire.” This is the 
second ground generally taken. The preservation 
of our highway to India and the good of Ngypt 
are respectively the motive of the justification of 
our war. As to the facts, I will not say more 
than that a glance at the map seems to indicate 
that the conquest of Egypt is a singularly cir- 
cuitous and expensive way of protecting a canal 
that lies on the other side of a desert, is com- 
manded for the most part by a railroad, and 
would never have been threatened unless we had 
been at war with Egypt. ButI will waive all 
this and take the supposition as it stands—that 
non-intervention in Heypt might have meant 
some problematic danger to our quickest route 
to India. For myself, I do not see how it can 
be, but let us suppose it is. And here I hope 
we may find some common ground and may be 
able to question our own hearts, as in the pre- 
sence of God, with no feelings but those of 
fellow-seekers after the truth and fellow-wor- 
shippers. I am aware that what I have said 
hitherto may have tended to disturb far more 
than to arouse the feelings of devotion, and 
may seem to have resembled political debate 
rather than an attempt to bring the subject 
matter of politics under the light of religious 
thought. But now, setting aside all questions 
of disputed facts, let me ask whether the apo- 
logy as it stands isan adequateone? As honest 
men we are bound to bring face to face the 
maxims by which we act and the aspirations of 
our prayers, and what occasion could be more 
fit than this when we are called upon to thank 
God for enabling us by successful war to keep 
clear the quickest route to India? I would ask, 
then, in all earnestness, does the end justify the 
means in politics? Are we to say “ The power 
of England is so beneficent that its maintenance 
ig equivalent to the maintenance of right, and 
whenever we are fighting for English supremacy 
weare fighting for thekingdomof God?” In other 
words, is it an axiom that any state of things 
which directly or indirectly threatens more or 
less inconvenience to some part of the British 
Empire, or to the communications of one part 
with another, is to be put down? Are we 
allowed, are we required by justice, mercy and 
the love of God to interfere with and remodel 
the internal affairs of every State which may 
cause us inconvenience by its political blunders P 
Are we justified in invading such a State and 
subjecting it to military occupation in order to 
arrange its constitution according to our taste, 
or according to our views of what its subjects if 
they are not fanatics must inevitably prefer? 
If the maintenance of the British Empire intact 
is the first condition of the establishment 
of the Kingdom of God, if all communica- 
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tions between different parts of the empire 
are to be regarded as parts of the empire 
itself, if all contiguous countries are to be 
regarded as threatening the empire, if they 
are not governed in strict accordance with 
British ideas, and if in politics the end justifies 
the means, then, indeed, international morals 
are much simplified, and the Empire on which 
the sun never sets need never be at a loss for a 
reason for interfering with the affairs of any 
nation or for a “national feeling” that may be 
* directed to the throne of God,” when its under- 
takings prosper. ‘The Archbishop says that we 
have received our empire as a trust. Undoub- 
tedly we have. If itis said that God gave us 
India, we need not have studied its history very 
deeply to understand that he gave it us in much 
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Our Culendur, 
SUNDAY, Ocrtozzr 1, 


LONDON, 
Rev. P. H. Wicxstaep, at Little Portland-street Chapel, 
at 11.15 a.m. and 7 p.m. 


Rev. Cras. Vorsry, at Langham-hall, 43, Great Portland- 
street, 11.15 a.m, 


Annual Sermons of the Northumberland and Durham 

Unitarian Christian Association, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

*,* Notices of Sunday Services are inserted in this 

Calendar at 6d. a line, and of other Meetings and Services 
gratis, provided a detailed Advertisement appears. 


the same sense as he gave the city of Laish to the 


Danites. “ Ye shall come unto a people secure, 


and to a large land; for God hath given it into 
your hands; a place where there is no want of 
. and they 


anything that 1s in the earth .. 
came unto Laish, untoa people at quiet and 
secure; and they smote them with the edge of 
the sword, and burnt the city with fire, and 
there was no deliverer ”—but for all that India 
is ours, whoever gave it us, and we are bound 
to wipe out the stains of the acquisition by the 
mercy, the justice, the generosity of the main- 
tenance of our rule.. And yet year by year 
crime is heaped upon crime under the same 
pretext. It was necessary to invade Afghan in 
order to preserve our Indian Empire; it is 
necessary to perpetuate the infamous Opium 
‘Trade as a State-patronised and treaty-pro- 
tected industry in order to preserve the finances 
of our Indian Empire. It is necessary to sub- 
ject Egypt to a military occupation in order to 
protect the communications of our Indian Em- 
pire. How long is this to last? As Christian 
men do we or do we not hold that the end justi- 
fies the means in politics? Are we or are we 


not to be satisfied with the answer, “ The | 


maintenance of our Indian Empire demands 
it,” and refrain from asking after that “Is it 
right?” Is the Empire of India or the king- 
dom of God to be sought first? Which is to be 
the gauge of righteousness? Which is to be 
hampered by the other in case of conflicting 
interests? This day we are asked to direct our 
national feelings to the throne of the Most 
High God; if in so doing we realise the fact 
that the coincidence of that “direction.” and 
the “direction ” of our Indian Empire, however 
complete, is not axiomatic, and requires demon- 
stration in every several case before it can be 
accepted, we shall not, indeed, have solved any 
problems, but we shall at least have discovered 
avery weighty one, hitherto undreamed of in 
the philosophy of many of us. 

Let each one solemnly ask himself whether 
the maxims andj motives by which he is guided 
in this affair of Egypt will bear being taken—un- 
varnished, unelected, unpalliated—and placed 
side by side with the aspirations and principles 
he seeks to strengthen in this place. If not, 
then which is it that needs modifying. 


SELECTED BOOKS. 


American Men of Letters: Henry D. Thoreau, by F. B. 
Sanborn, 2/6 

Barlow’s (J. W.) The Ultimatum of Pessimism, an 
Ethical Study, 6/ 

English Men of Letters: Sterne, by H. D. Trail, 2/6 

Elfeld (C. J.) : Die Religion u. der Darwinismus, 2m, 

Davidson’s (S.) The Doctrine of Last Things, 3/6 

Dawson’s (G.) Sermons: Three Books of God, Nature, 
History, and Scripture, ed. by G. St. Clair, 6/ 

Martineau’s (J.) A Study'of Spinoza, 6/ 

Thoms’s (J. A.) Complete Concordance to the Revised 
Version of the New Testament, 6/ 


Mr. Wattser Mawer, Sunday School Association Office, 
37, Norfolk-street, Strand, W.C., will supply any of the 
above-named new books and new editions, at the prices 
named, carriage free, on receipt of Post-office Order, pay- 
able at the East Strand Post-oflice. 


* MARRIAGE. 


-MONKS—REMUND—On the 20th inst., at Cairo- 
street Chapel, Warrington, by the Rev. Richard 
Pilcher, B.A., Frederick William, only son of F. 
Monks, Esq., J.P., to Anna, third daughter of the 
late Joseph Remund, Esq., of Soleure, Switzer- 
land. No cards, 


ee LATE REV. W. A. POPE. 


London, August 22, 1882. 


The death of the late William Annettté Pope by a fall 
on the Great Gable, Cumberland, on August 7, has 
left Mrs. Pope and her six girls (the youngest being only 


five years old) without any provision at all. 


It becomes necessary, therefore, to make an imme- 


diate effort on their behalf. 


During the last three years of his life Mr. Pope was 


the minister of the Domestic Mission, Spicer-street, 
Spitalfields. The Committee of the Mission, therefore, 
feel that in addition to the invitation to the general 
public already issued by private friends, they may 
especially call for the aid of their own supporters in 
assisting the widow and children of their late missionary. 

Prior, however, to his settlement in London Mr. 
Pope had been for twelve years actively engaged in 


various localities, both in the neigbourhood of Liver- 


pool and in the Eastern Counties, in the service of the 
Unitarian cause. In view of these labours, and of the 


sacrifices which his change of opinions involved, the 


Committee feel justified in enlarging the area of their 
appeal, and asking the help of members of the free 


churches generally. 


ee 


SIXTH LIST OF DONATIONS, 


n 
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Amount advertised Jast week 

A Lady, per Rey. C. Howe ... 

Proprietors of the Jnquirer... 

From tbe Trust of the late Mrs, 
HK. Tayler ... els cat 

Miss Mary Ellen Martineau ... 

E. F., Norwich aoe 

Mrs. Needham ve ae oe 

Pupils of Castle Howell School, Lan- 
caster (an accumulated fund), U. 
VY. Herford, Treasurer 

Rev. D. Davis side 

Mrs. A. G. Pritchard 

J. M. Mitchell, Esq... 

Mrs. Aubrey, Swansea”... ise 

Brixton Friends, through Rey. J. 
Worthington * ... oe ie 

Rev. P. W. Clayden ... ae 

E. Bagehot, Esq., Longport... 

Mr. James Waterlow... : 

Wm. Scrivener, Esq... 

Miss B. Worsley, Clifton ack 

Mr. and Mrs. E. B. Squire (additional) 

Walter Baily, Esq. ig ae 

Henry R. Grey, Esq... 

Mrs. E. Roscoe : 

C. D. Parsons, Esq. ... 

Thos. Young, Esq. 

Mr. James Dabbs_... nee 

Wn. Burton, Esq., Staleybridge 

Mr. and Mrs, Joseph Crook, Bolton.. 

John Heywood, Esq., do. ite 

Robert Crook, Hsq., do. 

Robt. Kenyon, Esq., do. 

Miss Norton ... ane 
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Erratum.—In the list of Saturday, Sept. 23, for the 
‘¢ Fellowship Fund, Hope-street Church, per Rev. C. J. 
Perry,” read ‘‘ Liverpool Fellowship Fund.” 


Donations will be received by either of the under 
signed, 


P, MEADOWS MARTINEAU, 

6, Christian-street, Commercial-road, E. ; or 
J, ESTLIN CARPENTER, 

Leathes House, Fitzjohn’s-aveuue, N.W. 


ONDON.—WEST-CENTRAL TEMPER- 
ANCE HOTEL, 97, 99, 101, Southampton-row, 
Russell-square.—Patronised and highly commended by 
the Rev. D.S. Govett, M.A., English Chaplain, Gibraltar; 
Rey. H. M. Holden, M.A., St, Bartholomew’s, Bradford, 
Yorkshire; Rey. Canon French, M.A., Killaloe, Ireland, 
&e. Central, quiet, exceptionally clean, moderate in 
charges, Visitors’ Drawing Room. Breakfast or Tea, 
Is. 3d. Beds from 1s, 6d, Printed Tariff Card on 

application. 

FREDERIC SMITH, Proprietor. 
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HE TEACHERS’ CLASS, conducted by 
Professor J. Estiin Carpenter at the Portland 
British Schools, will be resumed on Friday, October 6. at 
Eight p.m., and will be held on the first Friday Evening 
in each month during the winter. Sunday School Teachers 
and others are cordially invited to attend. 


ECRETARY, Finishing In- 
structress, &c, Homo or anywhere abroad. Has 
held engagements in France, Italy, Spain, &c, Speaks and 
writes perfect French and other languages. Accus omed 
to literary pursuits. Advanced tuition. Foreign travel, 
housekeeping, and the care of a motherless family.--- 
“ Tnglesa,” Calf’s, 317, Edgware-road. 


Companion, 


VATED, a resident GOVERNESS, capa- 
ble of imparting a sound English education, 
with Music, French, and Drawing.—Apply, stating age, 
salary, and references, to Mrs. F, W. Dowson, Diss, 
Norfolk. 


A PARTMENTS are offered in a small but 
He thoroughly clean and comfortably furnished house ; 
suitable for a gentleman of quiet and regular habits, 
engaged out during the day. Convenient for the City or 
West-end.—Further particulars supplied on application 
to Mrs. Heywood, 100, Calford-road, De Beauvoir Town, 
London, N. 


“ HE FORT, MARGATE.” — APART- 


MENTS in a well-furnished house, facing the 
sea, on moderate terms. 


Address, Mrs, Stabback, Lansdowne Lodge, the Fort 
Margate. 


ASSURANCE AGAINST ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS. 
ASSURARGE AGAINST RAILWAY ACCIDENTS ALON: 
ASSURANCE AGAINST FATAL ACCIDENTS AT SEA. 
ASSURANCE CF EVPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. 


Aailtouy Passengers’ Assurance Company, 
THE OLDEST AND LARGEST COMPANY, INSURING 
AGAINST ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 


The Right Hon. LORD KINNAIRD, Chairman, 

Subscribed Capital, £1,000,000. 

PAID-UP CAPITAL AND RESERVE, £240,000. 
MODERATE PREMIUMS 


Bonus allowed to Insurers after five years, 
£1,700,000 
HAS BEEN PAID AS COMPENSATION. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Local 


Agents, or 
64, CORNHILL, 


or 8, GRAND HOTEL BUILDINGS, CHARING-CROSS 
LONDON. 


WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


DIXON’S IRON CHAPELS, 


SCHOOLS, &. 


ARE tasteful in De 
sign, Economical, Du- 
rable, made of the 
H Best Materials, and 
A erected in the most 
careful manner. Can 
be taken down, re- 
moved, and re-erected 
at small cost. 

ts Careful com- 


& "| parison of Specifica- 

r 4 tions, Structural and 
— Architectural details, 
FESO {uty 


: 3 Materials and Work- 
anship are invited before placing orders. : 
mTRON. CHURCHES, &c., usually on hand or in progress 
t the Works. . 
Z IRON BUILDINGS for all purposes and all Climates. 
Catalogues, Designs, Estimates, and all information on 
application. 


ISAAC DIXON, Windsor Tron Works, Liverpool 
SHASONABLE DELICACY. 


BROWN & POLSONS 
CORN FLOUR 


As Blanc-Mange, Custard, 
Baked Pudding, &e. 


WITH 


STEWED FRUIT 


OF ANY KIND. 
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THE 


NINETEENTH. 


CENTURY: 


FOR OCTOBER, 1882, Price 2s. 6d. 


The Financial Condition of Trades Unions, 
By 0. Kzcan Paut. 
By Lord Brasazon, 


Faith and Unfaith. 
The Early Closing Movement. 
The French Educational System. 
The Site of Paradise. 


Roumanian Peasants and their Songs. 
By Srpiry Taytor. 


By F. Francis. 
By Mrs. Jeps. 
By Aux. A, Knox. 


Profit-Sharing in Agriculture. 

A Glimpse of Mexico. 

Handwork for Children. 
* About Voltaire, 


By Grorce Howe. 


By the Abbé Martin. . 


By the Rev. Cuas. H. H. Waicut, D.D. 


By ©. F. Knary. 


KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, AND CO., LONDON. 


UNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION, 


37, NoRFOLK-stREET, StRAND, Lonpox, W.C. 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT, 


THE STORY OF RELIGION IN ENGLAND 


By BROOKE HERFORD, 


With the view of giving this very successful Woik a 
more extensive distribution, the Committee of the Sunpay 
Scnoon AssccraTion have resolved to offer the same for 
sale to Subscribers and Schools at Eighteen-pence per 
copy, nett. It will be neatly bound in cloth, gold lettered, 
and will serve equally well for general circulation as for 
use as a class-book. It is a most valuable book for young 
people; and in this effort to reduce the price from Five 
Shillings to Eighteen-pence the Committee feel confident 
that their action will meet with a very liberal response. 
As a large demand is expected for the Work at this 
greatly reduced price, the Trade Manager will endeavour 
to execute all orders with as little delay as possible. 


BRITISH AND FOREIGN UNITARIAN 
ASSOCIATION. 


ORK OF UNITARIANS IN 'THE 
PAST AND THE FUTURE, The Sermon 
Preached at the Annual Meeting, May 31, in Unity 
Church, Islington, by the Rev. Dr. James Freeman 
CLARKE, Price One Penny. Fifty copies will be sent, 
carriage free, for 3s. ; one hundred for 5s. A large e‘i- 
tion having been printed with a view to the widest 
p ossible circulation. 


CiERMONS, by Ropertr CoLiyer: 
KD Issis. Price 2s, 

OSITIVE ASPECTS OF UNITARIAN 

THOUGHT AND DOCTRINE. Cheap Edition, 1s. 


EXTS AND MARGINS of the REVISED 
NEW TESTAMENT. By Dr, G, Vance Smiru, Is. 
A Cheap Edition of this work is now issued, price 3d. 


Address, Miss C, Painror, Bookroom, 37, Norfolk- 
Street, Strand, London, 


Cheap 


Just Published, price 6d. 


FULL REPORT of the NATIONAL 

CONFERENCE of UNITARIAN, LIBERAL 
CHRISTIAN, FREE CHRISTIAN, PRESBYTERIAN, 
and other NON-SUBSCRIBING or KINDRED CON- 
GREGATIONS, held at Liverroon, Aprin, 1882, 


London and Edinburgh: Witutams and Norears, 
Manchester ; JouNson and Rawson; also at the Unitarian 
Association, Norfolk-street, Strand, London, and Midland 
Christian Union, 40, High-street, Birmingham. 


Just Published, price 3d. 


HE EXPERIMENTUM CRUCIS; or, the 

CROSS OF CALVARY: the Crucial Test given us 

by Providence of the Divine Origin of Christianity. By 
James ORR, 


Dublin: Jonn Fatcongr, 53, Upper Sackville-street 
London: W. MarsHrut and Sons, 125, Fleet-street. 
Unitarian Depository, 37, Norfolk-street, Strand. Man- 
chester ; Jonnson and Rawson, Market-street. Belfast : 
Unitarian Depositories, Arcade, 4, Rosemary-street. 


To be Published Weekly, price One Penny. 


LESSONS FOR THE DAY, 


Consisting of 
Discourses delivered before South-place Religious Society, 
Finsbury, by 
MONOURE D. CONWAY, M.A. 
No, 1 Ready October 5th. ‘ This Our Day.” 


London; E, W, Auugx, Manchester; Jounx Herwoon, 


| at BROW SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 
BOYS AND GIRLS. 
Principal, Mrs. CASE. a 
Teachers for the Session 1882-83 :—The Misses Cast 
and Miss E. F. Squire; J, G. Pease, B.A., Lond. (Classics 
and English) ; Joan Brings, M.A., Lond. (Mathematics) ; 
Mr. Arcu. Banuantyne (History and Literature) ; Miss 
M. H. Merineton (French); Mr. Joun Gurry (Chemistry) ; 
Mr. W. H. Fisk (Drawing); Miss ©. Squire, R.A.M. 
(Music) ; Mr. Winrersorrom (Gymnastics); Miss Mary 
Brrcw (Dancing). 
The NEXT TERM begins SEPTEMBER 20. 
Heath Brow, Hampstead, London, 


(eee ELe HOWELL 
LANCASTER, 
Conducted by Rev. D. DAVIS, B.A., assisted by Uni- 
versity Graduates, : 
The THIRD TERM of the Year will begin on FRIDAY 
September 15. Vacnancies, 


SCHOOL, 


i eres SCHOOL, STOKE GREEN, NEAR 

COVENTRY, established (1865) by the Rey. G, 
Heavisipn, B.A., of University and Manchester New Col- 
leges, London, promotes a Liberal Education ata mode- 
rate cost. 


OUTHPORT.—MISS LEWIN and MISS 
HARRIBT LEWIN (late Miss Lawford and Miss 
Lewin) will RE-OPEN their SCHOOL for BOYS on 
THURSDAY, September 28, 
Bingfield, Albert-road, 


ISS BOWRING, holding an Honour Certi- 
ficate from Dublin University, and having passed 
Groups A and B in the Cambridge (Higher) Examinations, 
wishes to instruct Pupils, either personally or by corres- 
pondence, in Englisn, French, German, and Latin. Seven 
years’ experiencs in teaching. Good testimonials, - 
Address, 160, Bower-street, Maidstone. 


[ Eisen HEUTSCHY would be glad to 

receive a few young ladies for instruction in 
German, French, Music, and other byanches of education. 
Terms moderate, Prospectus on application.—Taunegg, 
Solothurn, Switzerland, 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 
B IRKBECK BANK.—Current Accounts 


opened according to the usual practice of other 
Bankers, and Interest allowed on the minimum monthly 
balances when not drawn below £25. No commission 
charged for keeping Accounts, 


The Bank also receives money on Deposit at ‘Three per 
cent. Interest, repayable on demand. 


The Bank undertakes, for its Customers, free of charge 
the eustody of Deeds, Writings, and other Securities and 
Valuables ; the collection of Bills of Exchange, Dividends, 
and Coupons; and the purchase and gale of Stocks and 
Shares. 


Letters of Credit and Circular Notes issued. 

A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on application. 
FRANCIS RAVENSOROFT, Manager. 

Southampton-buildings, Chancery-lane. 


THE BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY § ANNUAL: 
RECEIPTS EXCEED FOUR MILLIONS, 


OW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR 
TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, with Immediate 
Possession, and no Rent to pay. Apply at the Office 
the BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY, 


OW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 
FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH, with 
Immediate Possession, either for Building or Gardening 
purposes. Apply at the Office of the BIRKBECK FREE 
HOLD LAND SOCIETY, 


A Pamphlet, with ull particulars, oo application. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 
Southampton-buildings, Chancery-lane, 


VA seae NEW COLLEGE, 
‘L UNIVERSITY HALL, 


GORDON-SQUARE, LONDON, 
“The College adheres to tts original prinotzle of freely 
imparting Theological knowledge, without insisting on the 
adoption of particular Theological doctrines,” 


The COLLEGE SESSION will commence on Tuesday 
next, October 3rd. 

The OPENING ADDRESS will be delivered in Univer- 
sity Hall, Gordon square, at four o'clock P.M., by Professor 
JAMES DRUMMOND, LL.D., subject, ** Religion and 
Liberty.” 

Professor HENRY MORLEY, LL.D., Principal of 
University Hall, will also deliver a short address on ocea.- 
sion of the RE-OPENING of that Institution under the 
auspices of Manchester New College. 

Friends of the College are invited to attend. 

R, D. DARBISHIRE,  Q 5. tas 
H, ENFIELD DOWSON, $ ne 


Bree COLLEGE, LONDON (for 

Ladies), 8 and 9, YORK-PLACE, PORTMAN- 
SQUARE. 

The SESSION witl begin on THURSDAY, October 12. 
An INAUGURAL LECTURE will be given on Octobor 
11, at three o’clock, by Professor BEESLEY, on “ Scipio,” 

Ladies and gentlemen admitted on presentation of their 
visiting cards, F 


F. KENSINGTON, Hon. Sec. 


TAMFORD-STREET CHAPEL, 
LONDON. : 


SCHOOL BUILDING AND CHAPEL ALTERATION 
AND IMPROVEMENT FOUND, 


Treasurer, Mr. S. S. Tayuer, 151, Brixton-road, 8. W. 


Amount previously advertised (including sums promised 
by the congregation), £1,208 10s. 6d. 

The following additional sums have been paid or 
promised ;— 


£8. d 
B. B. Bournemouth tee ae aaa wen) 4 
Miss M. C. Martineau .,, one aes a0 0 
Mrs. R. Martineau (2nd don.) ... van 3.0 =+0 
8. Sainsbury, Esq. aie aoe a 3 ee a] 
Andrew Pritchard, Esq. .., ae oes 2AZ. 0 
Mrs. Munn, Tenterden ... ses a Lv 0 
Mrs, Houghton, Knutsford oe Pers TOO. 
Prof. C. B. Upton, B.A., B.Sc. ... om Le OY 
Theo, Code Esq. ... nec a ae. 5. 6 0 
W. P. Price, Esq., Gloucester .., ats Ame a0) 
W. C. Barrow, Esq. on nec ae hed 0 
John Bridall, Esq. cee aoe sve 010 0 
Rev. W. M. Ainsworth .., one is ley a) 
Richard Oram, Esq.(the late) ... oor Lea 70 
Miss A, E. Wilson ad eve 010 6 } 
A Friend, per Miss Glover FL: ane tf Piene 
Postal Oflice, Scockport ... ina <i 05 0 
British and Foreign Unitarian Association 100 0 0 


EWCASTLE- ON - TYNE.—On Sunday, 
October 1, the ANNUAL SERMONS of the 
NORTHUMBERLAND and DURHAM UNITARIAN 
CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION will be Preached by the 
Rev. F. E, Miuuson, of Halifax, aud the usual Collections 
will be made, . 

On the day following the Anniversary Proceedings will 
take place. Conference at Three; Tea at half-past Five ; 
PUBLIC MEETING at a quarter to Seven o’clock, when 
Addresses will be given by Mr. Miutson aud other friends, 


Pee se RESIDENCE for WOMEN 

STUDENTS of the LONDON UNIVERSITY, and 
other London Colleges, 119, Gower-street, W.C. (nearly 
opposite the University). Miss SUSAN WOOD, late 
Head Mistress of the Bath High School, and formerly of 
Cheltenham College, receives a limited number of ladies 
to board and study under her direction for the various 
examinations, For terms, apply till September 29, to 
Miss S. Wood, 25, Keppel-street, W.C. 

References kindly permitted to Captain Douglas Gatton, 
C.B., Member of the Council of University College ; 
C. J, Roundell, Esq., M.P., late Fellow of Merton College, 
Oxford; Charles Bloxam, Esq., Professor at King’s 
College ; Mrs. Albert Dicey, 7, Victoria-street, West- 
minster, and others. 


AC MISSIONARY is wanted im- 

mediately by the LELCKSTHR DOMESTIC MIs. 
SION, in connection with the Great Meeting (Unitarian) 
Congregation. The Missionary is wanted mainly for 
friendly offices in the Homes of the Poor, for work in a 
Sunday School for boys, and for week evening classes 
calculated to interest young people over school age, 
Salary, about £140. 

Applications should be sent to the Rey. J. Paas Hopps, 
Lea Hurst, Leicester, by October 10, 


OURNEMOUTH., WESTBOURNE 
TOWER, standing in private grounds, is specially 
arranged as a health resort for those seeking rest; with 
cheerful home life, lawn tennis, baths. Terms moderate, 
include medical attendance—Dr, Norton. 
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THE RELIGIONS OF THE WORLD. 


How shall we account for the religions of the 
world ? Thisis one of the first questions sug- 
gested by that interesting volume of lectures, 
recently reviewed in these columns, entitled 
“The Faiths of the World.” When we 
consider what different religions are held by 
mankind we are at onceled to ask, How are 
we to account for their origin? We find 
' that they have certain points of resemblance 
and certain other points of difference—much 
in common, and some things that are dis- 
tinctive of each. Whence these features of 
resemblance, and whence these other features 
of difference? A writer in Blackwood, re- 
viewing this book, has endeavoured to 
answer these questions, and as his reply is 
marked by candour, fairness, and largeness 
of thought, it is worth considering. The 
answers given to these inquiries before 
modern research had established other 
grounds were commonly these: On the one 
hand, ‘to many a theologian of the past the 
ethnic religions have appeared to be chiefly 
due to the promptings of the spirit of dark. 
ness, the old Deceiver, who out of his 
malicious hatred of mankind stimulated 
. their diseased imaginations to frame and be- 
lieve a tissue of soul-destroying lies. In 
every object of heathen worship a veritable 
demon has been discerned, in each article of 
belief some horrible parody or fatal delusion. 
Thus the ground on which the fiery TERTUL- 
LIAN rested his denunciation of the Roman 
theatre was the idea that the spectacles 
were connected with a religion which the un- 
clean spirits of the Devil had made their 
own. Thus by the more philosophical 
ORIGEN it was laid down as an axiom, that all 
the gods of the Gentiles were demons.” But 
in truth we need not go so far back as TER- 
TULLIAN or ORIGEN. In very recent times Ur- 
thodox writers have suggested that the 
Devil is the author of all the idolatries of 


[Price 5p. 


heathendom. It is just one illustration of] with its organic life is concerned—jor Theism 


the marvellous activity ascribed to Satan in 
working the ruin of mankind—an activity 
that is becoming less and less every day. 
On the other hand, a very different solution 
has been given by the Atheist or Freethinker, 
to whom all religions were obnoxious. “‘ He 
cut the knot by substituting human priest- 
craft for diabolical inspiration, and attributed 
the world’s faiths to the invention of schem- 
ing and dishonest adventurers, who invoked 
the terrors of an imaginary supernaturalism 
to establish their dominion over the minds 
of the ignorant and superstitious. Both re- 
ligion and philosophy may be congratulated 
on the disappearance of these theories from 
the domain of candid and intelligent thought. 
Instead of supposing the priest to have 
manufactured the religion, we have now 
learnt to reverse the order and to perceive 
how much more truly it may be said that 
the religion originated the priest.” These 
are rough and ready hypotheses, but they 
fail utterly to account for the universal 
prevalence and mighty influence of reli- 
gion in the world. In truth, the moment 
we realise the fact that for ages the ethnic 
religions have retained their hold on the 
minds and hearts of great and populous 
nations, we are compelled to admit that 
there must have been more in them than the 
mere falsehoods of delusion or imposture. 
What so long nourished, however imper- 


fectly, the soul of man, in its hunger for 


spiritual truth, cannot have been all empty 
husk. or indigestible stone ; it must have 
possessed some affinity to the soul’s wants 
and aspirations, some power of satisfying 
the desires of the seekers after Gop. “No 
religion,” says MonreR WILLIAMS, in a 
recent essay on the religion of ZOROASTER, 
“could have held its ground or acquired real 
influence over the mind, unless it attempted 
with some success to solve the problems 
which have ever perplexed the intellect or 
burdened the heart. To this view every in- 
crease of our acquaintance with the ethnic 
religions lends support, and renders it in- 
creasingly impossible to account for them 
either by human knavery or demoniacal per- 
version.” 

Another theory to which at least passing 
notice must be given is that which traces 
back religion in common with every other 
faculty and product of human nature to the 
properties of the atoms out of which, by 
physical processes, the universe is supposed 
to have evolved itself. The statement of 
this theory is its sufficient refutation. It 
ascribes man’s spiritual consciousness to a 
purely physical origin, and reduces his whole 
religious faculty and experience under the 
operation of the laws of matter. “It is on 
this account that the Theist must protest 
against it. Not because in the formation of 
the physical universe it substitutes con- 
tinuous evolution for discontinuous acts of 
creation, and includes even mankind under 
the same law, so far as their material form 


need have no quarrel with evolution, so long 
as a divine Evolutionist is presupposed, and 
the highest element of man’s being is ac- 
cepted from the physical order of nature ; 
but Theism protests against it because it 
denies to man a spiritual self and a spiritual 
relation to his Creator, and leaves him no- 
thing but what is material, nothing that is 
not shared with him by even the lowest of 
living things—so that the faith and devotion 
of the saint and the martyr must be assigned 
to the same category as the instinct of a 
mollusc and the appetencies of a vegetable. 
Well said Pasca, ‘Incrédules les plus cré- 
dules’” 

The writer whom we have quoted dis- 
misses this hypothesis as unworthy of 
further consideration, and then proceeds to 
point out that two theories yet remain to be 
considered, which, while they agree inattribut- 
ing to the ethnic faiths a foundation in truth 
at the same time exhibit them under curi- 
ously opposed aspects. “ According to one 
they were melancholy corruptions of a primi- 
tive revelation, and marked the downward 
course of human degradation ; according to 
the other, they were the products of the un- 
folding human consciousness as it awoke to 
a sense of its relation to the supernatural— 
steps, however feeble and wavering, in an 
upward progress towards truth and morality. 
Which of these we adopt must depend on 
the attitude held by us towards the hypo- 
thesis of a definite revelation made originally 
to the undivided family of mankind, and 
carried with them by its various branches 
as they separated to occupy different tracts 
of the earth. Granted that every nation or 
tribe started with such a revelation, the in- 
ference that the several forms of heathenism 
must have been so many corruptions of it 
would be irresistible. But of the gift ofsuch 
a revelation there really is no adequate proof 
forthcoming, no evidence that stands the 
test of critical examination. The earliest 
records of Genesis, even when taken as 
literally as it is now possible to take them. 
carry us but a very short distance in this 
direction, and the most primitive traces that 
are discernible of the heathen religions point 
with scarcely an exception in the opposite.” 

One more theory is thus thrown aside 
as inadequate and mistaken. Still another 
remains, and that leads us to find the 
source of the ethnic religions in man 
himself, and toregard them as the off- 
spring under various conditions of that 
mysterious spiritual faculty which we believe 
to be his most distinguishing characteristic. 
“Perhaps, not in all cases, without stimulus 
from traditionary fragments of knowledge, 
derived from intercourse with the favoured 
race to which the earliest revelation was 
granted; nor in any case without some 
secret indefinable leading by Him who made 
the human spirit for himself. But such 
limitations or conditions do not evacuate the 
conclusion to which we are brought—that 
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the ethnic religions were originated and 
gradually wrought into their several shapes 
by the effort of the growing spiritual con- 
sciousness to_find Gop, and to formulate its 
sense of relation to the supernatural. No 
other account of them seems to us to be in 
harmony with the facts ascertained by 
modern discovery and critical analysis, or to 
explain how what may be called natural re- 
ligion has become variously embodied in 
ideas and practices manifestly due to the 
laws of human thought, controlled by the 
influences of environment and race. For 
fantastic, defective and erroneous in different 
ways as all the heathen faiths are, there is 
not one in which a considerable substratum 
of truth may not be found—not one which 
does not testify to the possession of the same 
religious and moral nature, and furnish some 
means of approach to Gop.” 

The writer proceeds to point out ‘certain 
coincidences between Christianity and one 
or other of the ethnic religions. “It is more 
than curious, for instance,” he remarks, “ to 
find CoNFUCIUS several centuries B.C. enunci- 
ating the golden rule of not doing to others 
what we should wish them not to do to us; 
and BuppHA about the same time urging 
the precept, ‘Let a man overcome evil by 
good, let him overcome anger by love.’ The 
Biblical doctrine of judgment to come is re- 
markably anticipated in the Egyptian ritual 
of the dead; and the wide prevalence of 
sacrifice furnishes not a few points of 
resemblance—such as the Egyptian transfer 
of the penalty of transgression from the 
offerers to the victims—and the Brahmanical 
principle that the sacrificer himself is the 
victim. Still more remarkable are the traces 
of the idea that human deliverance must 
come through the self oblation or suffering 
of a divine personage—an idea which may 
be recognised under different forms in the 
ethnic religions. The Mazdeism of ancient 
Persia gives us the conception of a future 
Messiah, whose advent shall bring about the 
restitution of all things; and, to cite one 
more coincidence, infant baptism was a rite 
of the Mexican religion, by which the child 
was supposed to be born anew, cleansed from 
inherited defilement, and made partaker ofa 
purer nature.” 

After pointing out other and broader 
features illustrating the connection between 
Christianity and the ethnic religions, the 
writer we have been quoting concludes :— 
“Our conclusion, then, about the great 
heathen faiths is this, that in their inmost 
essence they were not barely vain and false 
superstitions, instigated by Satanic delusion 
or imposed by priestcraft on the credulity 
of mankind, but genuine religions begotten 
of the spiritual element in human nature, 
and exhibiting the ways in which the soul 
dimly felt after Gop and in some measure 
found him ; and that amidst all their defects 
and errors they have not been powerless for 
good, but in the absence of revelation have 
done something towards keeping alive faith, 
sustaining morality, and preparing the way 
for that one divine religion in which they all 
find their correction and completion.” 

All this is very liberal and a vast im- 
provement on the old orthodox way of re- 
garding the heathen religions of the world. 
It will be noticed, however, that a line is dis- 
tinctly drawn between those religions and 
Christianity separating them by a wide and 
essential difference. Christianity is divine 
in its origin, the others are human—Chris- 
tianity is perfect, they are defective ; Chris 
tianity gives full assurance of faith, with the 
others “the soul dimly felt after Gop.” 
Can this distinction be maintained P Does 
it rest on anything more than the partiality 


which a Christian naturally feels for his own| storm was the cause of the river whose flood it 
religion? We very muchdoubt it. Would| helped by small degrees to swell they would see 


not investigation from a neutral standpoint ale ace rn ome Pi ms perge made 
= MAS Ack rom physical facts had startled and depressed 
show that all religions, Christianity equally them, but it might be revised and superseded by 


with the rest, have 4 common origin—that other inductions, But as it was needless for the 
as regards their origin one is not more di-| Cburch to urge Copernicus to revoke his astronomy, 
vine than another? All are the outcome of|so would their children see that in that new yoice of 
certain elements in human nature, but some | 2atural history there was nothing to kill the spirit 
under favouring circumstances have attained | °¥ Prevent it from turning to God for strength, 
to ahigher and purer development. Chris. comfort, or from conceiving greater hopes. If it be 


ec 4 4 - thought something new had been discovered, be it 
tianity, the favouring circumstances in be-| small or great, it was for them to seek the guidance 


half of which have been the most marked, | of the Holy Ghost to teach them how and where 
has made the greatest advance and stands| the discovery touches the gospel that they preached, 
now at the head of all the religions of the] It was for them to recall under the same guidance 
world. Its diffusion among the Western the truths which they had to remember from their 
nations, its intimate alliance with modern| Master in no spirit of panic fear g tat in humble 
civilisation, its having kept in the path of a Brod eprrencs the 10% SUReeimmeen ay Pe 
7 5 2 f nted itself to them, 

the world’s progress, to which it was its 

good fortune to be introduced at an early| The Archbishop afterwards, as we learn 
period—all this, far more than anything|from the account in the Daily News, took 
specially divine in its origin, has helped it|a somewhat gloomy view as to the spread of 
to become what it is to day and to do what|a utilitarian morality, and to meet the difii- 
it has done for the good of the world. culties of the age counselled more learning 


and more cohesion among the clergy, a 
greater spirit of order, less of a feeling of 


THE CHURCH CONGRESS AT DERBY. | caste, more feeling for those without the 


THE Church Congress has been holding its Church, and more devoted zeal. 


In token 


annual sittings this week at Derby, under the] that the mystery of the Cross stirred men 


Presidency of the Bishop of the Diocese, 


have been a great success as regards the 


number and the enthusiasm of its members, | order and less emotion. 


Dr. | still he alluded to th in which i 
MACLAGAN, Bishop of Lichfield. It seems to ag of tke alvatine eS 


Salvation Army stirred the 
mind even though they might prefer greater 
This was not the 


and we cordially acknowledge to the breadth only time during the day that the Salvation 


and liberality of many of the papers and Army was acknowledged 


as a power by the 


addresses, which indicate an immense pro- speakers at the Church Congress, 


gress since the earlier days of these Con- 


The sermon by Dr. Benson, Bishop of 


gresses, when they bore closer resemblance Truro, founded onIsaish xlii. 4, ~“ He shall 


to the traditional bear-garden, or to the], 


“Robber Synod” of the early days of the 
Church than to an assembly of Christian 
ministers and gentlemen. We must reserve 
until our next number a fuller estimate of 
the tone and results of the Derby Conference, 
and content ourselves at present with re- 
cording a few of its conspicuous features. 
The proceedings of the Congress com- 
menced on Thursday with Church Services 
at the two principal parish churches of the 
town, wherein sermons were preached by 
the Archbishop of York and the Bishop of 
TRURO, the representatives respectively ofthe 
oldest and youngest sees in England. 
Archbishop anticipated new trials for the 
Church. As one of the results of the Re- 


ot fail nor be discouraged until he have set 
judgment in the earth,” struck a note of con- 
fident anticipation in the future of the 
Church. The Bishop talked of an ideal, as 
yet far from realised, when Christendom 
should lie not all lakelets and pools, but as 
one ocean bosom theaving with the one at- 
traction avd swayed by the one dominion of 
her Lord ; and spoke of being pardoned some 
anxiety that the aims and hopes of such a 
Congress should be high enough and broad 
enough. ‘The preacher contrasted the state 
of the Church fifty years ago, when Connor 
THIRLWALL said that it was so beset with 


The anxiety about its relations to the State that 


it was powerless for good, and at the utmost 
only able to preserve itself from ruin, with 


formation the Church and the State were no} its working strength of the present day. 
longer regarded as enemies, but as two dis-: He claimed that within the Church there is 
tinct powers working for the good of man ;/a real tendency to solidification. “There is 
the one in the road of civil freedom, security, | a knitting-up of ravelled edges. There isa 
and happiness, and the other with the object | cathering up towards old standards onthe 
of moral freedom, peace of mind, reconcili-| one side; on the other there ig less inclina- 
ation, eternal hope for the people of Gop.|tion to cross the border. ‘Rest in the 
Science was no enemy to CHRIST; secular|Church’ is not a mere yearning. The 
culture and civil government were no|higher life finds satisfactions once un- 
enemies ; but a modern spirit was making| dreamed of. Higher life, deeper teachings, 


progress with a rapidity of which the Church | are become dearer than watchwords.” 
had not yet realised the measure. Within] The President, the Bishop of Lrcurrero, 
a few years changes had come over the|in the course of his opening address claimed 
horizon, casting a shadow over every part of| that the practical results of these Church 
the field of the Church’s teaching, which the | Congresses were found in a clearer grasp of 
Church had only just begun to discern, and| truth, a deepened sense of responsibility, 
was not yet prepared to deal with. The|and not least ina feeling of closer brother- 
system of thought which the late Mr. Dar-|hood. He owned the divergencies of 
WIN and other thinkers had introduced was| thought amongst them. He looked upon 
leavening the popular belief far and wide. |congresses as one most helpful means to 
Of the development theory the Archbishop |neutralise these  divergencies. They 
said :— met face to face as brother men, brother 
“The thinker who founded this system was an Christians, brother Churchmen, not to 
honest inquirer into the facts of nature, following | oppose each other, but to understand cach 
where researches led him, with no controversial ob-| other; not to confirm their prejudices, 
ject, with no after-thought of its effect on religion, | but to adjust their differences. The Presi- 
with no wish to shake one’s faith in the Creator. | dent further took comfort from the diver- 
That he shone more in research than in just infer- sities of thought as providing at one 
ence from research it was competent for all to f d cE Ps . 8 Weg 
believe. That the so-called struggle for existence | S*eSuare an _ proves against any narrow- 
was no more a complete account of the present con- |g of the limits which defined the member. 
dition of the world of nature than that a thunder- | Ship of that branch of the Catholic Church 
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—a branch which he defined as the true 
Salvation Army. 

The first, and one of the most interesting 
subjects for discussion, was “ Unity of 
Belief in Relation to Religious Thought.” 
Dr. Piumprre, Dean of Wells, opened this 
discussion with a paper which, as the 
report to which we are indebted says, 
indicated that he was in favour of a very 
simple creed acknowledging in the Apostolic 
words “one body and one spirit and one 
hope of our calling, one Lord, one faith, 
one baptism, one Gop and Father of all.” 
“Was it not time,” he asked, “for the 
Churches to issue forth from the tangled 
path of labyrinthine fsubtleties in which 
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|the Bishops, who utter the real voice of the 
Church with high influence and authority, 
we find the Bishop of Wincuzsrer pointed 
out that for true unity they must build on 
a basis of dogma, and by dogma he eyi- 
dently means the more disputed and 
controversial points of the teachings 
of the Church, the Trinity, the Atone- 
ment, Biblical Infallibility, Hternal Punish- 
ment, to which all the Bishops, and 
an overwhelming majority of the clergy, 
gave their adhesion at the time of the 
““Hssays and Reviews” controversy; and 
all the multitude of disputed dogmas em- 
bodied in the Thirty-nine Articles, to say 
nothing of the inscrutable mysteries of the 


they had so long wandered, and to return 
to the simplicity of their first faith, and of 
their earliest wisdom as well as to their 
first love?” The Thirty-nine Articles he 
included in the issue of these subtleties, 
though admitting that the latitude of inter- 
pretation which their construction allowed 
had led to their results being overruled for 
good. As to the pseudo-Athanasian Creed, 
“here also time had brought its corrective, 
and had blunted the edge that once seemed 
so pitiless and keen.” Its dogmatic pro- 
positions could be “accepted as being in 
relation to the controversies out of which 
they grew closer approximations to the 
truth than those which contradicted them,” 
and as for “the damnatory clauses ” the 
Dean, while regretting that they were still 
retained and used, being, as they were, a 
stumbling block to the weak and ignorant, 
noted with satisfaction that they had re- 
ceived again and again at the hands of 
representative divines, from Dr, Hry to Dr. 
Pusgy, an explanation which robbed them 
of their sting, and, exempting from their 
range every form of involuntary error and 
invincible ignorance and insuperable pre- 
judice, limited their application to that 


wilful denial of truth known and accepted 
as truth, which was not heresy, but dis- 
honesty. In matters of rubric the Dean 
urged the acceptance of “unity,” not 
“nniformity,” as a watchword. What we 
need, he said, is not the red tape of obsolete 
and ambiguous rubrics, but the elastic band 
of a large and liberal tolerance. Warning 
his hearers that the Liberation Society— 
the béte noire of Churchmen—were rousing 
threatening echoes with the cry “ Delenda 
est Carthago,” he urged the Church to 
maintain the unity of the faith, not in the 
strife of parties, but in the bond of peace; 


to minimise differences, to welcome auxil- 
jaries as one with them in the unity of the 
Apostolic faith, to be tolerant of many 
ecentricities, and show sympathy with 
much with which they could not agree. 

Canon F'urzn, in a second paper on the 
same subject, also maintained that unity 
of belief was consistent with diversities of 
thought, and deprecated the habit of men 
“facing each other from the vanishing 
point.” The Rey. Ranpatu Davipson, one 
of the chaplains of the Archbishop of 
CANTERBURY, also held that all Churchmen 
were one at heart, and gave expression to a 
telling phrase when he gaye the advice to 
controversialists, ‘‘ Reduce your fractions to 
the lowest terms.” 

Well, ‘these be brave words;” these 
sound like most liberal and comprehensive 
sentiments, and at first sight make us al- 
- most ready to belicye that we Liberals and 
‘religious Rationalists have done our work, 
and might just as well hold and express 
our liberal opinions in the bosom of the all- 
embracing Mother Church, instead of still 
enduring the penalties of exclusion and the 
inconveniences of a sturdy nonconformity. 
When, however, we look at the utterances of 


Nicene and Athanasian Creeds, and the 


doubtful historical statements of the 
falsely-named “ Apostles’ Creed.” In the 
same tone another LHpiscopal speaker, 


Bishop Perry, with apologies for disturb- 
ing the pleasing tone of harmony and agree- 
ment, which was manifestly hollow and 
superficial, insisted that some diversities of 
thought were so marked as to imply di- 
vergence and not unity of belief, and could 
not agree that the preacher of certain 
dogmas respecting the efficacy of the sacra- 
ments and auricular confession were united 
with him in belief. ven the amiable and 
large-hearted Dean Piumrrz, at the close of 
his address,‘ bore testimony to “ the power 
of the truth involved in the three-fold 
name;” and it is evident that by this he 
means the traditional dogma which defines 
the metaphysical attributes and relations 
of the three separate persons of a theologi- 
cal Trinity, and would reject from the 
breadth of his sympathies and religious 
communion the obstinate heretic who was 
conscientiously unable to believe in the Deity 
of Jusus Curist, and the separate person- 
ality of the Holy Ghost. 

And so, when we read these enchanting 
and, for the most part, imaginary descrip- 
tions of the unity and liberality of the 
Church, and the delightful peace and har- 
mony of all within its pale, and feel for the 
moment almost tempted to think that there 
is no further occasion for emphatic pro- 
test, no more theological errors to de- 
nounce, no longer any reason for enduring 
social ostracism, we caH to mind that three 
Creeds and Thirty-nine Articles are still 
there which fetter the real liberty of the 
clergy and make inquiry and freedom of 
thought a mere delusion and mockery ; 
that dogmas are embodied in the formu- 
laries which are the expression of more or 
less ancient traditionalism, and not of 
either Scriptural simplicity or of a reason- 
able and progressive religious faith. If the 
Church of England, in its ideal character, is 
the home of culture and refinement, the 
abode of those who love sweet gracefulness 
and moderation, as the author of ‘“ Jobn 
Inglesant” has pointed out in his recent in- 
troduction to GrorcE Herrsert’s “ Temple,” 
we cannot forget that what Dean PLumrre 
euphemistically calls ‘“ the subtleties of the 
Thirty-nine Articles” are still a trap to 
tender consciences, and lead to dishonest 
professions, notwithstanding the modifica- 
tion in the form of subscription; that the 
arithmetic puzzles and “ the keen and piti- 
less’? denunciations of the pseudo Atha- 
nasian Creed are still binding upon the 
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AFTER DEATH.—YV. 
THE writer will very briefly conclude these 
articles with a few words on two othertheories 
that have been maintained of life after death. 

The first is that of the final restitution 
of the souls of all men. This theory 
may or may not be according to the 
language of the New Testament. But if 
accompanied with a belief in purgatory or 
metempsychosis it certainly cannot be said 
to be unjust. In fact, it is infinitely more 
just than the common notion of hell fire. 
There is no ‘need to consider these points, 
because the controversy has been so fre- 
quently and so thoroughly threshed out by 
able men and competent critics. If the 
writer on some future occasion recurs to the 
subject it will be because it has appeared to 
him that the argument is not between final 
restitution and the ordinarily conceived 
materialistic hell of eternal torments (in 
which case it would be necessary at once to 
declare for final restitution), but between 
final restitution and separation from Gop 
conceived of rather in accordance. with the 
Swedenborgian vision. In this case, two 
reasonable views are presented, and, without 
data of observation and experience, all we 
can do is to suspend our judgment. 

The second theory is that the soul of man, 
after having been purified and strengthened 
(if necessary) by eons of suffering and re- 
pentance, or after having been exalted by 
passing through countless existences, is at 
length re-absorbed into the divine essence, 
and rests for ever in the bosom of the 
eternal Father. We have already pointed 
out how difficult it is to conceive (arguing 
by analogy with the law of the Conservation 
of Form and the Conservation of Matter), 
that if the soul of man is immortal in the fu- 
ture it can be said to have been created in 
the past. But if the soul has not been 
created, either it must have had an eternal 
individual existence in the past, or it ‘must 
be a breath from the Divine Essence. If, as 
most men believe; the soul has an eternal 
individual existence in the future, that would 
seem to imply that it must have had an 
eternal individual existence in the past, but 
this lands us on a mountainous shore of 
insuperable difficulties. If, again, as most 
men believe, the soul is a breath from the 
Divine Essence, then it would seem to imply 
that the soul would, after a greater or less 
interval, return to the Being who breathed 
it forth. On the whole, it would seem most 
consonant with reason to believe this—that 
the spirit of man is a breath of Gop and is 
finally reabsorbed by Him. But if this be 
so, it is probably a truth very unpalatable to 
and almost unthinkable by the human mind. 
To live without an individual existence would 
seem {to be all one as not to exist at all. 
Individuality implies antagonism, emula- 
tion, aspiration, a thousand noble qualities 
without which our life here at least would 
seem flat and unprofitable. Who, with all his 
faults and misfortunes, would be other than 
himself? To be self-centered may be selfish, 
but surely itis not necessarily selfish. The 
true spirit of altruism does not go further 
than to love one’s neighbour as oneself. It 
does not deny love to oneself. It is a long 
ery from the joyous pagan notion of aseparate 
Deity in each oak and running stream, not 


clergy, and can be explained away by no 
plausible sophistries or pleasant equivoca- 
tions of amiable and tolerant divines; and 
that uniformity of dogmatic opinion, not 
unity of spirit, is the real watchword of the 
Church of England. 


Mr. Swinsurne’s “Tristom of Lyonesse” has 
passed into a second edition, 


greatly differing from our humanity, and the 
notion of one Gop without any human race 
at all. It is impossible for men whose best 
instincts have been fostered on the worship 
of heroes, and whose ideal of {bare living is 
a dead level of mediocrity and conven- 
tionality with Mrs. GRUNDY in the back- 
ground, to face the fact of eternity without 
individual life, 
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Probably this is nothing but a war of 
words. We who believe in a personal Gop 
are eager for the day when we shall 
see Him as He is, when we shall be satisfied 
with His likeness, when we shall be like Him. 
But we know so little, we can even guess so 
little of the contact of spirit with spirit—we 
who are always environed with gross flesh. 
Spirit is ubiquitous in space and instan- 
taneous in action. May it not be that when 
we are at one with God we shall be one 
with Gop, and that the very conception of 
individuality in space and time and thought 
will cease to have a meaning ? 

These speculations have led us over a wide 
field. The days are past for dogmatic utter- 
ances about life after death. It is possible 
to reject some theories. It is possible to say 
of others that they are not unreasonable, 
so far asjudgment guided by knowledge of 
the deepest sortis trustworthy. Further 
than this we cannot go. We are as infants 
crying in the night with no language but a 
cry. But there abide faith and hope. And 
if we are infants crying in the night, we be- 
lieve there is a Father who hears our cry and 
will lead us into perfect day and give us 
articulate speech. The how and the when 
we may fairly let imagination dream of. But, 
when all is said that the wisest have brooded 
over and given utterance to, two things only 
are clear. On the one hand, that no traveller 
has ever returned to tell us the tale of his 
after life ;.on the other, that we cling always 
to the trust that all things work together for 
good for us men—the sons of Gop. H. C. 


RELIGION AND LIBERTY. 


[The following Address was delivered at the 
opening of the Session 1882-3 of Man- 
chester New College, London, by James 
Drumumonp, LL.D., Professor of Theology. 


ot S€ ro mvedpa Kuplov, edevbepia. 


The session on which we enter to-day brings 
us together under somewhat changed condi- 
tions—conditions which, it is hoped, will add 
to the practical efficiency and public useful- 
ness of the college, and will in no respect impair 
the fundamental principle upon which our work 
is based. If the closer alliance between Man- 
chester New College and University Hall suc- 
ceed in associating our divinity students more 
intimately with laymen of earnest character and 
scholarly habits, whether of the same or of 
various forms of religious belief, and in thus 
communicating to both classes a larger and 
more serious outlook over the world of thought, 
and a happier acquaintance with different types 
of human culture and tendency, we shall all 
rejoice in so desirable a result. But however 
this may be, the two institutions whose mar- 
riage, atter so long an engagement, we now 
celebrate, rest upon the same broad foundation 
of religious liberty, and alike repudiate every 
attempt to fetter the intellect with chains of 
irreversible dogma, or to tie down the aspiring 
soul to any particular level of religious expe- 
rience. Alike they would point out to the stu- 
dent the infinite universe of truth, and bid him 
pursue his researches with the generous ardour 
of youthful hope, not fearing to stand alone or 
to give free play to whatever of original ten- 
dency or acquired aptitude he may find within 
himself; only they would ask him to enter this 
sublime temple with the holy step of one con- 
secrated to some high service, and to remember 
that freedom for himself logically involves re- 
spect towards others. 

The demand for free inquiry in matters of 
religion may spring from two very different 
sources. It may arise from antagonism to the 
religious temperament, combined with an in- 
tellectual impatience which cleverly exposes the 
blemishes in an argument, but has no eye for 
those deeper problems that press upon the 
human heart, and still recur from age to age, 
though they may never receive from our limited 
thought a perfect and final solution. To one 


with this defective range of mind religion is and sighed that the earth had become profane 
synonymous with superstition. He views it} when Olympus had lost its lord; yet the world 
only as an engine of oppression, and an obstacle | did not sink into Atheism, and mountains were 
to the advancement of individual culture and] as sacred to Wordsworth as to Pindar. Nor 
social improvement; and if he condescends to] will the universe become now the trampled and 
study its history, he discerns in its persistent | desecrated ruin of an ancient shrine because our 
vitality merely a human phenomenon, and in| limited conceptions have to stretch themselves 
the various forms which it has assumed in the | to a newly revealed magnificence, and watch the 
ast nothing more than the ghosts of dead| unfolding of eternal thought across immeasur- 
illusions. Its secret life is hidden from him; | able space and through untold ages. But the 
and, however acute may be his intelligence, he | theologian must be free in order to meet frankly 
remains a shallow interpreter of the mysteries | the new conditions amid which he is placed, and 
of faith. His zeal for liberty is consequently | by framing a theology in harmony with the 
one-sided. He can recognise impartiality only | conclusions of science save the religious senti- 
in assaults upon venerable beliefs; and while} ment from temporary eclipse. The ery for 
he cheers on a destructive criticism, and ap- | liberty, then, may be raised in the interests of 
plauds every crude innovation, he has nothing | religion itself. It may be the soul’s response to 
but contempt for the efforts of constructive |a divine command to draw near and hear what 
genius or the holy calm of ancient piety. | the spirit says, its pledge of fealty to the God 
Nevertheless, his cry for freedom is good.|oftruth. One who takes this view must defend 
Every mind has a right to the exercise of its| his freedom of thought as an inestimable pos- 
own best powers, and, so long as it is honest, is | session ; for it is to him the condition of spiritual 
capable of some divine work. Even a Secu-| wholeness and intellectual sincerity. 
larist who blindly smites popular errors with] It is on this higher ground that our col- 
the rude blows of vulgar declamation may be| lege rests its “ principle of freely imparting 
an unconscious instrument of God, and help to | theological knowlege without insisting on the 
break up the soil for sonie new and fairer growth | adoption of particular theological doctrines,” by 
of religion. The eccentricities of heresy are|either its professors or its students. It is not 
largely due to the hardness and tyranny of| because it deems religion the hollow prop of 
established creeds, and the demon of intolerance | unsubstantial fancies, but because it descries it 
is the parent of reaction and denial. One who | towering into the infinite heavens, and holding 
is animated by the Spirit of God has room in| on high the eternal truth and reality of things, 
the largeness of his heart for men of every ten-| that it asks to turn thither its own exploring 
dency of thought, and, instead of arrogantly | gaze, and report simply what it sees. It has 
repelling the Agnostic and the Atheist into a| been described somewhere as a “ free thought 
defiant and irrevocable unbelief, would recog- | college; ” and when we remember that freedom 
nise in them too the childron of God, and|is the condition of the healthy exercise of 
through the meckness of wisdom and love} thought, and that thought is the great instra- 
nurture them into faith. ment of human progress, we may regard this 
There is, however, a demand for liberty which | fictitious name as a compliment. Nevarthatous, 
grows from a nobler root, and expresses not in-| the designation is misleading, because it ex- 


difference or hostility towards religion, but a 
profound sense of its awfulimport. Religion is 
too inward and too sacred to be received as a 
matter of social custom, and its deepest life can- 
not be known till we enter into our own spirits, 
and exercise our own thought upon the visions, 
clear or shadowy, which we there discern. Itis 
possible to assent to a whole system of dogmas, 
and yet never to have felt as a reality the touch 
of God upon our souls or the divine appeal of 
duty. The absence of doubt is often only a 
synonym for the absence of faith; and even he 
who with a reverent despair shrinks from turn- 
ing into the articulate language of earth the 
echoes of the voice of God which he has heard 
in the inner sanctuary knows more of the spirit 
and power of. religion than the stoutest defender 
of the creeds who has never got behind them, 
and explored for himself the truths which they 
represent. A half truth which lives is better 
than a whole truth which is dead; and ex- 
perience seems to prove what we might anti- 
cipate from the general laws of mental 
growth, that where the hand of authority is 
heaviest religion is apt to be superstitious and 
intelligence to be sceptical. We ask for freedom, 


presses only one side of our spiritual position, 
and is apt to suggest a divorce between thought 
and religion. But in reality our liberty is the 
offspring of our faith, which at the same time 
would keep itself open to the deepening lessons 
of experience, and is too firmly settled to fear 
lest God should be dethroned unless we stop 
the mouth of some fellow mortal who may have 
a message for mankind different from our own, 
or lest darkness should overspread the world 
unless we excommunicate some brother who is 
groping in temporary blindness of the spirit. 
Instead of imagining any antagonism between 
religion and intellectual freedom, our college 
perceives that each is essential to the highest 
life of the other. Religion, when deprived of 
the bracing air of discussion and criticism, and 
the power of modifying its organism to suit its 
environment, must either dwindleintoa shrivelled 
sentimentality or harden into an unspiritual 
dogmatism ; and free thought, when it owns no 
higher inspiration, is superficial and contracted 
in its judgments, and oppressed by those preju- 
dices of self-love which only the fire of sacrifice 
can burn away. 


We ask you, then, to come to the study of re- 


then, as the condition of religious vitality, and | ligion, not only as one of the most remarkable 
deny the right of any fellow-man to step between | factors in human experience, but as a testimony 
the soul and God, and mar with his bungling | to the reality of eternal things which transcend 
fingers the work of the Holy Spirit. We re-|experience. Not that we are ignorant of the 
member, too, that theology, the intellectual ex- | great evils which have dogged the steps of reli- 
pression of religion, stands in relation to the/gion, or are unable to sympathise with the 
whole circle of knowledge, and must therefore | horror-struck and splendid denunciation of 


participate in the great movements of thought 
which arise from enlarged science and improved 
methods of investigation. The needed modifi- 
cations cannot take place without a dangerous 
friction unless the theologian be as unshackled 
in his department of research as the man of 
science isin his. Hxtreme pretentions on one 
side beget extreme denials on the other; but 
where liberty of thought is reverenced, denial 


is only the reverse side of larger affirmation. 
We cannot stop the rising tide of knowledge 
and reason, though by our foolish interference 
we may break and fret its majestic flow; and 
we ask that it should be allowed to come on in 
undisturbed obedience to the heavenly attrac- 
tion. The untrammelled exercise of our highest 


Lucretius, 
“ Saepius illa 
Religio peperit scelerosa atque impia facta.” 

We can see the earth strewn with the shat. 
tered idols of superstition, and catch the dying 
mutter of cruel passions which religion, with its 
unnatural ethics, has seemed to foster, and civi- 
lisation with its strong secular hand to repress. 
We can shudder at the ghastly tale of blood, 
and wonder at the overmastering impulse of 
credulity, which the history of fanaticism unfolds, 
But in it all we can discern the struggle of the 
human soul towards a lofty ideal; above the 
clashing of contending creeds we can hear the 
deeper tones of a harmony unknown to the dis- 
putants themselves; and in the fantastic shapes 


gifts cannot permanently dash any true ideal, | of error we behold sublime and awful, though 
but by presenting it in fresh form to the eye of|dim and distorted images of God. We learn 
thought will also transfigure it for the more | that though science may map out our road, and 
reluctant spirit into a richer beauty and more] provide the instruments needed for progress, 
commanding expression. Many a timid and|yet the impelling motive lies elsewhere. ‘here 
pious worshipper may have wept for the de-|1s a power which draws us up, and lures us on 
parting household gods of Greece and Rome, | with glimpses of supreme nolan and beauty, 


: tions of its own voice. 
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We feel its attraction even when it takes no de-} which i i i : : 
finite shape in our thought, and prior to the pen lneate arts PE lr nas pip cn aso ee a 
activity of the speculative intellect a mysterious | are not ict eral i atl ; al shaper Raed en a 
prompting Le as eyes towards the dkiihp they rae ee hae ee Se Be: preg! ue ees ee 
light. In other words, the impulse of worship and cannot be reproduced in obedience to our dreams and fancies apts fico ned a 
is laid deep in our nature; we are sensitive to| volition. A man can no more make himself a| of our nature. The scientific speonlxiora of an 
something higher than physical forces; and the|saint than he can make himself a poet or an| early age only excite a smile in the thinker of to 

human heart yields such response as its ignor-}artist. All high creative power is given, and| day; but the deeper utterances of the soul have 
ance and weakness will allow to a call which it}cannot be bought with money or earned by|no date. Just in proportion as men have been 
clearly perceives to be other than the reverbera-| toil; and we can as little command the voice of| able to detach themselves from current modes of 
God to speak in our souls as we can waken our| thought, and to sink into the eternal heart of 
sensibility to the lessons of the “primrose by| things, have they spoken words for all time; 
the river’s brim,” or cleanse our eye to discern| and there are few so dull that they hear no in- 
the beauty of form and colour. But because] ward echo of these oracles of the spirit. We 
we cannot communicate, or, when we will,| need not, then, heed the taunts of the self-com- 
renew our religious experiences, we are not to] placent rejecter of what is grandest and most 
dismiss them as though they had no signifi-| permanent in man. There is no conceited asser- 
cance; for though, like other mental gifts,| tion of self in maintaining the reality of that 
they come to men in very various measures,| within us which we feel to be higher than self. 
they mark a burning path through hu-| The fanatic, indeed, may seek to appropriate the 
man history and encircle the earth with| Divine Spirit; but it is treason against this 

a garland of light. They are more vivid] spiritual light to glorify ourselves or to despise 
and profound than any physical ex-|others. The truly spiritual will honour each man 
perience, and gather power and glory as the| for his peculiar gift, and for himself will humbly 

ages pass. To one who interprets them ‘trom| fear lest he should defile what has been com- 
within, and can disentangle them from the| mitted to his charge. We may gladly acknow- 

aberrations of ignorance and the corrupting] ledge that the man who can regard religion only 
mixture of selfish passion, they alore seem to} critically renders it a valuable service by clearing 

give to our nature its finished beauty, its|away unwholesome accretions, and forcing it in 
richest harmony, its highest exaltation. View| self-defence to come nearer to itsideal; but not 
them as we may, they spring up within us from | the less do we feel assured that one hour’s con- 

the fountain-force of the universe, claiming us| scious wrestling with the Spirit would alter his 
with an authority we cannot resist, and|theory of the universe, and bring home to him 

breathing an ineffable peace and love amid the | the majesty and power of what now he misun- 

lower strife of intellect and will. You speak of] derstands and, in his ignorance, decries. 


It is owing to this inward source that religion 
survives the demolition of so many of its forms. 
The form is transient, but the spirit is eternal. 
First come the vaticinations of faith, afterwards 
the interpretations and proofs of theology. The 
latter are limited to the domain of the intellect, 
and arejustly assailable by intellectual methods ; 
but the former recur, and rise again like stars, in 
spite of every apparent refutation. Religion in its 
essential character belongs to the ideal realm. Its 
belief rests upon what eye has not seen nor ear 
heard; its search is for what the mind of man 
hag not conceived. If it descended within the 
confines of outward experience, and placed itself 
on a par with scientific knowledge, it would lose 
its identity. It calls upon men not to be misled 
by sensible appearances, but to trust that more 
searching vision which it is impossible to verify 
experimentally. Thus, in a world where depend- 
ence upon earthly conditions, and the ultimate 
death and decay of every organised being, are 
the scientific facts, it proclaims the existence of 
an immortal life of communion with God. In 
the midst of so much inexplicable suffering, 


arising from disease, accident, poverty, or dis- 
appointment, it declares that infinite wisdom 
and love direct the troubled scene, and that not 
a sparrow falls unheeded to the ground. In 
presence of a universal experience of sin it 
summons man to the sinless and perfect, and 
bids him, in spite of demonstrated weakness and 
failure, look forward to a better day. Though 
tortuous policy often seems to triumph, and 
selfishness achieves its ends, while virtue bows 
the head in anguish and upright patriotism is 
reviled, it asserts that eternal justice rules, and 
that its light shall at last break from behind the 
cloud. ; 

To one, then, whose whole habit of mind 
leads him to rely on external experience as the 
sole criterion of truth, religion must necessarily 
appear to be a cloud-land of dreams and visions, 
which not only has nothing substantial to sup- 
port it, but shatters itself against the hard facts 
of nature and human life; and in an age like 
our own, in which the dominant intellectual 
movement is directed towards physical science, 
the truth of spiritual perception will be keenly 
contested, and the events which in all periods 
constitute the trials of faith will assume the 
rank of arguments for unbelief. The pleas put 
forward by religious men lose their thrilling 
touch, and are felt by the colder scientific mind 
as a dead man’s hand; and even high philoso- 

hical argument, which has satisfied men of 
arge intelligence, and seems to place the first 
truths of theology upon the solid basis of reason, 
fails to carry with it the old conviction. Man 
and God, the daily experience and the ideal 
hopes of humanity, are not united by the links 
of an argument; and even if the existence of 
God could be established in the same way as 
that of heat or electricity, a Deity who merely 
filled a gap in a chain of scientific reasoning 
would not be the Father whom our souls adore. 
Before there is religious faith there must be re- 
ligious sensibility, and the conviction that holds 
us, and becomes a commanding power in our 
lives, is not drawn from without, as we learn 
the growth of a flower or the orbit of a comet, 
but wells up from the inner sources of our 
being, sources themselves unseen, and witnesses 
of unseen things. It is to those who have this 
inward impulse that the arguments of theology 
prove convincing; and these arguments, there- 
fore, are not the creators, but rather the after- 
thoughts and defenders of faith. 


But this being the case, must we admit the| alone upon the mountain top ; 
charge of special pleading which is brought 
against the theologian, and deny that he has 
any title to believe, because he cannot produce 
- evidences which all rational men are compelled|alone. 
to accept? We cannot allow the relevancy of| these things that are alone; an 
this charge or this denial, because it is not pre- 
tended that theology is a demonstrative or in- 
ductive science, like astronomy or chemistry, and the many accents of men 


their mean beginnings and the silly fancies of 
the savage mind; but why should the evolution 
of religion, starting from the humble seed of 
timorous worship, and gradually lifting on high 
its mighty aspiration and spreading abroad its 
rand ideals, end at last in the rot of irretriev- 
able falsehood, while the senses and the intel- 
lect, in spite of an equally vulgar origin, con- 
tinue to deserve our respect? In truth, there 
is nothing vulgar in the slow majesty of nature, 
and through all its range alike we may trust the 
power that draws us upward. Ihe conscivus- 
ness of divine possibilities which sleep within 
us may, indeed, paint only allegorical pictures 
of what is to be; still we must follow the light, 
nor believe it the less because we seem to be- 
hold changing and shifting forms amid the 
radiance, and know not yet what we shall be, 
or what vision will greet our sight when with 
perfect holiness we gaze upon the Holiest. 

If it be contended that many men have no 
such experiences, and that it is sheer fanaticism 
to pretend to have any source of evidence which 
ig not universally accessible, we must ask whether 
it is intended by this contention to deny the 
reality of the experiences in question, or to 
affirm that where they exist they are only a 
disease of the imagination. That they are real 
cannot, of course, be doubted by anyone who has 
them, and the only misgiving that can steal upon 
his mind is whether they may not after all be 
shapes of the childish fancy, which a more 
mature culture will in time dispel. There are, 
however, two sufficient reasons to convince us 
that it is not the spiritual vision, but the misgiving 
that springs from the weakness of our nature. 
Tf we do not look beyond ourselves, but consider 


simply the intrinsic nature of religious expe- 
rience, we cannot but, feel that the impulse 


Such, then, is the fundamental fact upon 
which theology reposes, and which gives it an 
indestructible vitality. But theology itself ine 
volves an intellectual process, and inevitably 
shares the uncertainty and liability to change 
which besets other intellectual pursuits. It has 
to interpret by the light of reason and know- 
ledge the religious experiences of mankind; and 
the theory which at one period is perfectly 
reasonable because it apparently satisfies all the 
conditions of thought may become at another 
time unreasonable because it is inconsistent 
with newly discovered facts. That changes of 
this kind have taken place in the past, and that 
one affecting the very basis of theological belief 
is going on at the present time, are circums 
stances too familiar to require more than an 
allusion. But we would not dwell at present on 
the mutability of theological thought so much 
as on the fact that theology is demanded by 
the activity of the speculative reason. Just as 
the permanent sense of duty requires ethical 
theory, and remains unalterable in its nature 
however various may be the explanations which 
are given of it, so the abiding religious aspira- 
tion of mankind asks for some interpretation 
which it may at least provisionally accept, and 
is justly dissatisfied with any theory of the 
origin and nature of things in which it does not 
hold an honourable place. It is possible, no 
doubt, for religion and thought to stand apart 
from one another. As one may be virtuous who 
knows nothing of ethical philosophy, so one 
may have a living faith and piety who cares 
little for the labours of the theologian; and on 
the other hand speculation may pursue its 
course as though no sense of sin or longing after 
holiness had ever penetrated the human soul. 
But this separation between two of our perma- 


which opens and widens our soul towards the| nent faculties cannot be healthy for either. 


infinite, which lifts us out of our selfishness/ Quietly 


to ignore one whole department of our 


with all its petty cares andmeanambitions, which\ mental life is the reverse of philosophical; and 


belongs to our highest and not our 


golden future rather than the fetid excrescence 
of a stupid past. 


superficial fret and surge of life 


renders intolerable to us everything that is per-| we may be sure that men will not finally accept 
verse and disingenuous, and places us in sym-|any system g l 1 
pathy with all that is lovely in character, sub-|elements of their being continually chafe. 
lime in thought, generous and heroic in action,| But as little can religion be content with 
lowest | inarticulate cries when once the powers of 
moments, and is the ripening promise of a| thought have been awakened. We are then im- 


against which the finer and deeper 


elled to interpret the voice of the Spirit, and 


Tt ig in communion with God| rationally to justify our interpretation; and in 
that we are absolutely sane, and that every part| this way a multitude of problems arise which 
of our complex nature escapes from the morbid | we cannot be satisfied to leave unresolved or 
growths of egotism. So it would be if we stood | without ! t 
and the solitary|with the entire organism of knowledge. 
Christ in the midst of an unbelieving genera-| other words, theology springs from the union of 
tion could not, without falsity, have denied what | religion and thought, and only when these are 
he had seen and heard. But we are not|raised to their highest efficiency, 
It is the men who know nothing of| health by their ¥ f 
d from amid the| sure of our ground. We refer now to theological 
the deep under- | theory inits widest scope, a ; A 
tone of worship rises up from the human heart, | ary, historical, or exegetical questions which 
blend into the| sprout up so plenteously on our 


correlation both with themselves end 
n 


and kept in 
reciprocal action, can we feel 
and not to those liter- 


path, and we 
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see that, next to the spiritual experiences which 
furnish his data, philosophical aptitude and 
training are essential to the theologian who 
would rise above the mere critical and scholarly 
departments of his science, and attain those 
large and comprehensive views which alone can 
make it acceptable to men of varied and exten- 
sive culture. 

The two factors in theology which we have 
here indicated are, however, seldom perfectly 
combined. The cold logic of the speculative 
reason does not easily consort with the instinc- 
tive enthusiasm of religious impression, and, 
though they do not wholly part company, one 
or the other generally preponderates. They in- 
dicate two contrasted methods of approach he- 
tween God and man, methods of which we may 
take the Greek and the Hebrew as furnishing 
typical examples. The Greek sought for the 
Divine by the path of philosophy. ‘There must, 
indeed, have been some secret inspiration to 
start him on his career; but the interest of 
which he was conscious was a speculative in- 
terest, and the movement of Hellenic thought 
may be described in the present connection as an 
attempt on the part of the human mind to rise 
to the apprehension of God. The Hebrew, on 
the contrary, felt, not that he was seeking after 
God, but that God was seeking after him. His 
faith, like all true faith, was the response to a 
divine appeal. Instead of thinking it hard to 
discover God, and impossible to reveal him to 
the multitude, he found his path beset by him 
on every side, and owned him ag an encompas- 
sing presence from whom he could not flee. ‘The 
profound truths which lay close to his experi- 
ence he did not think out and logically estab- 
lish, but uttered in words of poetry and pro- 
phecy, and called on all who would to hear. 
‘He felt that of himself he could not speak, 
and that the pure radiance of the eternal light 
might be dimmed in passing through the veil 
of humanity; yet he could not choose but cry 
aloud what came to him as the word of God, 
and he knew that his countrymen must in their 
inmost hearts confess the truth of what he said. 
Neither of these methods could by itself produce 
a theology; and, accordingly, theology in its 
strict sense is absent alike from the classical 
writings of Greece and from the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures. The systems unfolded in the former we 
more properly describe as philosophy; and in 
the latter, while great central truths are enun- 
ciated in words which with unrivalled power 
reveal the soul to itself and waken its dormant 
energies, there ig little attempt to reduce these 
truths to a system and to place them upon 
rational grounds. These two moyements of the 
human mind had to be brought into combination 
before theology could arise; and hence it was 
when, in Christianity, Hebrew inspiration trans- 
fused itself through Grecian thought that 
theology, as distinguished on the one hand 
from philosophy and on the other from the 
poner utterances of faith, became an acknow- 
edged power in the world. 

Now, if theology is to resume a worthy 
position, and once more command the respect 
of educated laymen, it must still unite these 
two factors. It must grow from the spirit and 
be shaped by thought. It is of course possible 
without any original force to hand down a tra- 
ditional theology, which represents an ancient 
inspiration, and the knowledge of a bygone age. 
But, even granting that its doctrines are true, 
they cannot be understood unless the struggles 
of the soul out of which they sprang repeat 
themselves in us, and their relations to a con- 
stantly-advancing culture will require con- 
tinually some fresh adjustment. A series of 
dogmas from which the soul has departed can 
only betray us into false professions of a religion 
which has never touched us; and the least per- 
fect truth which comes to us with the thrill of 
a new experience has more regenerating power 
than the completest system which lies like a 
stone figure outside of our hearts. Admitting, 
then, for the moment that the form of theology 
has been permanently settled by supernatural 
authority, still its vitality can be maintained only 
by the fresh forces of inspiration; andif werespond 
uo more to a living word which would take 
possession of us, and drive us with holy zeal 
against the world’s falsity and sin, our creeds 
must die, and fail to arouse that vivid interest 


the busy thought of our time, and attempt to 
estimate justly the recent discoveries of science, 
can accept the old theology without at least 
serious modifications? Dogma after dogma 
which formerly satisfied the most instructed in- 
tellect can satisfy no more. Once again, as in 
many a past crisis, God is teaching the world 
that a dead mechanical belief will not do instead 
of the living energies of soul and thought. Our 
sleepy traditionalism is being rudely shaken, and 
for my part I welcome the shock of battle, and 
think it better that men should, even fora time, 
ery out in agony, “O God, why hast thou for- 
saken us?” than tread the round of a spiritless 
routine, in which the awful reality of God is 
never recognised, and no sublime ideal disturbs 
with divine rebuke the petty self-complacency of 
an undoubting formalism. In such a crisis it is 
clear that the intellect must be wide awake, and 
seek for new interpretations of ancient problems; 


and to whatever extent it may borrow the forms 
of the past, it must fill them with the power of 
modern life. When heart and mind speak the 
language of to-day, and prove by their simple 
sincerity that they are not held back by the rusty 
fetters of professional custom, but drawn forward 
by golden links of faith and hope for the future, 
theology will once more obtain the respectful 
hearing which is given to every genuine expres- 
sion of man’s interior force. 

Here, then, we rest our plea for freedom. To 
a theology thus conceived liberty is indispens- 
able; and you might as reasonably look for the 
highest results in poetry, art, or science if you 
rigidly prescribed beforehand the path which 
they must take, as in religion if you refuse it 
any independent vision, and compel it to tread 
in time-worn ruts. Itis not because we deem 
theology dead, but because we know it to be 
alive, that we desire to leave it unbound. If 
communion with God is a reality, we must allow 
the soul to hear for itself the divine voice, and, 
lifted above the world in the solitary exaltation 
of prayer, to receive that measure of light which 
the bounteous Giver has designed for it. Ifthe 
great march of science and thoughtis a reality, 
we must allow the mind to mingle in the crowd, 
and press on towards a fuller and deeper inter- 
pretation of the world in which it lives. When 
these two movements are permitted to go on 
without unnatural checks, they escape the an- 
tagonism which has been artificially fostered 
between science and religion, and proceed with 
the harmony of mutual friendship. The higher 
thought responds to the higher feeling, and the 
truer theory is found to be a spiritual gain. But 
when through the terror of a secret unbelief 
which always trembles before a difference of 
opinion, or a presumption which supposes that its 
“views” are the final revelation of the Spirit, 
we chain up faith and reason, those two feet by 
which men climb to God, we degrade theology 
to a pale and shrivelled captive, whose eyes 
habituated to the dungeon cannot bear the light, 
and whose faltering tongue babbles an old-world 
language. Here, asin politics, unjust repression 
produces its own Nemesis in the shape of the 
very evils which we dread, and the mind, being 
refused the orderly progress of natural develop- 
ment, advances with the blind excesses of re- 
volution. 

It ig a matter of unfeigned rejoicing that the 
principle of spiritual freedom which our college 
has consistently maintained since its founda- 
tion is obtaining such ample recognition at the 
present day. A new temper is coming over 
theological discussion, and religious questions 
are treated with a comprehensive knowledge, a 
manly understanding, and a _ power of spiritual 


appreciation, which promise the happiest results, 
This change is due to many circumstances, but 
not least to the progress of science, which has 
deprived the theologians of their old dogmatic 
confidence, and compelled them to reconsider 
their position. There are some to whom this 
process appears altogether painful. They lament 
the decay of faith; they become apprehensive 
of the freedom which they themselves have 
helped to foster; and though the iron bands of 
Rome have snapped under the pressure of human 
thought, they would endeavour to restrain by 
a silken thread the restiveness of speculation. 
But those of a more hopeful temperament think 
they can already discern two important spiri- 


tual gains. In the first place, men are being 


which is’ accorded only to original creations of | thrown back upon the inner resources and pri- 
the mind, But how few that mingle freely in | mary essentials of religion; in other words, they 


are more genuinely religious. Nothing is more 
certain than that men may make church or dogma 
a substitute for religion,and without conscious in- 
sincerity profess their allegiance to Christianity 
while they know nothing of its spirit. But when 
the form is temporarily obscured, they are driven 
to seek behind the form for that inward and 
spiritual essence which alone can viyify. In 
spite of many discouraging appearances, may 
we not see that while the Fat of the six- 
teenth century is losing its hold upon men, 
the pure spirit of Christ is sinking deeper 
into the heart of the world, and preparing the 
way for a juster, holier, and more humane 
society? And, secondly, as a consequence of 
this, there is an increasing unity of the spirit. 
The nearer we are drawn to God, the more do 
we realise our brotherhood; and over the crum- 
bling walls of partition which the sects have 
reared we are looking into one another’s eyes, 
and finding that the sons of God are every- 
where. More and more the dfferences which 
divide us are seen to be superficial, the im- 
perfect pictures of fallible minds; and deep 
within the soul is that life of heavenly com- 
munion which flows from the creative energy of 
God. Our interpreting thoughts have many 
tongues, the language of the Spiritis one; and 
the time must be surely coming when, through 
the deeper wisdom of the chastened mind, the 
work of that Spirit will be complete, and 
human brotherhood be something better than a 
name, 

_ We welcome you, then, to the joyous respon- 
sibilities of freedom. It is not for you to lift 
any sectarian flag, or feed men with the husks 
of party names and cries instead of the grace 
and truth of God. Itis not for youto denounce 
as crimes what you deem the errors of truth- 
loving men, or, with sad forebodings, to mistake 
the blindness of your own hearts for the descend- 
ing night of irreligion, but to be heralds of the 
dawn, and prophets of a kingdom of God which 
is slowly shaping itself out of the seeming 
chaos of human thought and passion. Only 
keep close to the central light, and remember 
that none but a pure and simple heart can re- 
flect the divine ray, and none but an intellect 
which puts aside every personal claim can exer- 
cise a just judgment. If we have been right in 
our rapid survey of the nature of theology, the 
ideal theologian must have a lofty and serene 
soul, which “dwells apart,” conversant with 
eternal things, and aiming at what this world 
can never give. He must have a sympathy 
which, itself untouched by the sinfulness of 
human passion, yet can reach and understand 
its lowest depths. He must have a mind well- 
stored, with power of insight to read the deep 
experiences of men, and quick to exercise the 
keen edge of thought. Few are called to stand 
upon this high level, but if our aim be ever up- 
ward, we shall not wholly fail or prove quite 
unworthy of that inheritance of spiritual liberty 
into which it has been our privilege to enter. 

Before I sit down it is my pleasant duty to 
announce the following list of University and 
other distinctions obtained by our students since 
the opening of last Session :— 

Mr. Moore, our present senior student, has 
gained a Hibbert Scholarship. 

In London University Mr. Herford has passed 
the Hirst Scriptural Examination in the First 
Class, obtaining a prize. Mr. Gow and Mr. 
Whitehead have gained the degree of B.A., 
having passed in the First Division, the former 
having won Third Class Honours in Philosophy. 
Mr. Tarrant and Mr. Drummond haye both 
passed the Intermediate Examination in Arts in 


the First Division, the former taking Second 
Class Honours in English, and the latter Second 
Class Honours in Latin. 

At University College Mr. Drummond has 
obtained the third certificate in the Senior Latin 
Class, with marks qualifying for the prize; Mr. 
Fripp has won a First Class certificate in 
English, also with marks qualifying for the 
prize; and Mr. Davies has been awarded a 
Second Class certificate in the Junior German 
Class. 


Srooxront.—The Rey. Alfred Payne, of New- 
castle-on-Tyne, has received and accepted an unan 
imous invitation to become the minister of the 
Stockton Unitarian Church, and will enter upon his 
outies the first week in February. 
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UNITARIANISM IN HUNGARY. 


Kotozvar, Supt. 18, 1882. 
The annual gathering of the Hungarian 
Unitarians was just as large, 
larger, this year than in previous years. This 
time the opening of the college was con- 
nected with the Consistory meeting. It was in- 
teresting to see the grey-headed members of the 


Consistory bringing up their sons to this home] than thirty years’ desire. 
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life and victory. Our life was a hard struggle 
till now, and if at present we happen to have 
& prosperous outlook, we must be just as ready 
for the work, and like the good sailor, seize the 


and perhaps} opportunity while a fayourable wind blows. 


Lhe Bishop chiefly pointed out two things as 
most worthy of notice from this year. One 
was the opening of regular divine services at 
Budapest, which was the realisation of more 
For though according 


of the Muses, filled at once with much anxiety|to the decision of the Porzony Diet in 1848 


‘for their future, and with a deep interest for the} Unitarians received perfec 
subjects of the meeting. It took five days till] congregations and build 
the inscription of the students was done, and| proper also, 


the proceedings of the meeting occupied ne 
three. As for the results of both of the 
may fairly feel satisfied, for the number of the 


applicants to the college was larger than could! th 


have been accepted, and the results of the dis- 
cussions in the meeting were not less successful. 

The opening of the meeting is always held 
on a Sunday, on account of its being connected 
with a regular Divine service. Sunday morning 
was as bright and beautiful as could be—most 
suitable for the occasion. Already at seven 
o'clock a full number of the consistors was 
standing before “the good old college,” recalling 
in their mind the hard struggles and the great 
difficulties of those days when they were living 
in it. What a great difference there is between 
1852 and 1882 they might have thought. Then 
everything Hungarian was in German hands, 
and not even the free use of the native tongue 
was allowed. Then students were obliged 
to study everything except what they most 
wanted—the Magyar tongue—while now not 
only the Magyar schools but all the others study 
it, andin most ofthem a large part of the students 
speakit, And how much easier it is for the poor 
Szekler’s sons to study now when yearly more 
than ten thousand florins of stipends and other 
kind of supports is spent on them. 

At eight o’clock, when the Bishop arrived, we 
entered the Consistory-room, where everybody 
was at once struck by the noble looking portrait 


t freedom to establish 
churches in Hungary 
it could be effected only now and 


arly | by the aid of the generous English and American 
m we] brethren. 


The other of the most remarkable points in 
e Bishop’s speech and in the secretary’s report 
was the deputation of Professor John Kovacs 
to the Saratoga Conference. He started away 
from us early in August with our best wishes, 
and is now amongst our brethren over the sea, 
to give personal expression to them of our deep 
regard for all those whom we had the pleasure 
to know personally, and to all brethren in faith 
who consider the progress of Liberal Christianity 
their common cause. 

After the Bishop’s address, a prayer being 
offered, the annual reports were read. From the 
Bishop’s report we learnt that last year there 
were born 2,075, died 1,527, and 157 came over to 
our Church, while 55 left us. The total number 
of Unitarians this year increased by 317. 

All the reports being read we went into the 
church, and heard there a fine sermon from one 
of the professors of the Keresztur Unitarian 
School. 

In the afternoon, as usually, the Bishop in- 
vited all the consistors for dinner, where a good 
many toasts were drunk, of which we have to 
mention those for the English and American 
Unitarian Associations, and for the Budapest 
Unitarian Congregation. 

On the following two days the meeting was 
engaged with many interesting questions relat- 


of an American lady, Mrs. Anna Richmond, who} ing partly to educational, to religious, and to 


was one of those noble souls who can give freely 
of what they earned wherever a good cause offers 


financial matters. 
On account of the great number of applicants 


itself. Mrs. Richmond is one of the benefactors | for admission to the Kolozvar College it was 


of the Hungarian Unitarians. Six years ago, 
under the influenee of our good friend John 
Fretwell, she offered five thousand dollars for 
the salary of a professor of Theology, on the con- 
dition that it should be sent for him in yearly 
rates in the course of ten years. As our good 
friend the Rev. J. H. Allen, of America, informed 
us last year, at present four hundred dollars 
are obtained, to which he himself gave and collected 
a considerable sum, withthe aim that it should be 
raised to such an amount the interest of which 
could run the sum of five hundred dollars 
yearly. 

Last year, when, nearly a year after the 
sorrowful event took place, I heard of the 
death of Mrs. Richmond, I made inquiries in 
order to be able to give a short sketch of her 
life. I only received a short note relating to the 
dates of her birth and marriage, and an extract 
of the funeral sermon. 

The short sketch appeared in our bi- monthly, 
The Christian Seedsower, but I felt it from the 
first that it was not worthy to her. On that 
account I determined to get her portrait painted 
for the Consistory-room from a photograph of 
hers which we had. ‘The picture was made 
ready for this meeting by a Unitarian painter, 
and as I saw and heard, everybody got the im- 
pression from it of a good-hearted and high- 
minded lady. So now the portrait of one of our 
_ great benefactors and American friends adorns 
the walls of the Hungarian Unitarian Council- 
room, with those of) the great leaders and up- 
holders of the Hungarian Unitarian faith, and 
with such English and American worthiesasJohn 
James Tayler, Tagart, Martineau, and many 
Americans. With this, I think, there is done as 
much as could be done at present. Now, when 
a new member enters this room he will have to 
feel a greater reason to be ready to bring a 
sacrifice for his faith. 

And really, as the Rev. Bishop Ferencz so 
beautifully said in his opening address, zeal, 
interest and warmth for our Unitarian faith 
must never be relaxed ; for as in nature, without 
the heat of the sun all motion ceases, so in the 


decided that the building should be enlarged 
next year. If this decision be carried out, the 
College will be able to do better work, and with 
more success, than even hereto. Wemay hope 
that also the large and rich library will be so 
arranged that it shall fulfil its destination. 

I cannot leave without noticing that the total 
of next year’s bureau is altogether 19,000 florins 
(£1,900), from which the Bishop, sixteen pro- 
fessors, ten or twelve tutors, all the officers of 
the Consistory, and all the expenditure of the 
Colleges, and the support of poorer congregations 
are to be paid. ‘To this sum are to be added yet 
the lodgings, which the professors get in natura. 

GxrorGE Boros. 


Papram.—On Sunday, October 1, the service of 
song entitled ‘*‘ The Golden Sheaf,”’ which had been 
rendered on the Harvest Thanksgiving Sunday, was 
repeated in place of the usual evening service. The 
Rev, C. J. Street, M.A., read connecting passages 
from Thomson’s “ Seasons.” There was a large 
congregation present, On Tuesday, the 3rd inst., 
the Sewing Society and the Mutual Improvement 
Society held a united tea party to celebrate the com- 
mencement of their respective sessions. Over one 
hundred sat down to tea, and double that number 
was present at the meeting afterwards. The reports 
of the two societies were read and adopted, and they 
told of very hard and useful work during the past 
year, An encouraging address was delivered by the 
Rey. C. J. Street, who presided, More than thirty 
new members joined the Mutual Improvement So- 
ciety, and twenty names were added to the Sewing 
Society. An excellent programme of music was 
rendered, and hearty votes of thanks were accorded 
to Mrs. Street, who provided the tea; and all who 
assisted in any way in preparing so enjoyable a 
meeting. Mrs, Street responded in appropriate 
terms. 

Mr. Franx Byron Juvons, B.A., Master in Man- 
chester Grammar School, and late Scholar of 
Wadham College, Oxford, has been appointed to 
the tutorship at University College, vacated by the 
death of Mr. W. E. Gabbett. Mr. Jevons obtained 


moral world only the warmth of the soul and|a First Class in Moderations, 1877, and a First 
devoteduess for the common causes can secure ' Class in the Final Examination in Classics, 1879, 
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Occasional Notes, 


On Saturday last Mr. Matthew Arnold deli- 
vered the introductory address at the opening of 
the session of the Liverpool University College, 
on which occasion the Harl of Derby, who pre- 
sided, gave the prizes. Our friend Matthew was 
strong in recommendation of his old phrase, 
‘‘ sweetness and light,” as specially interesting 
to those interested in the advance of knowledge. 
He has also given us a new catchword, as we 
learn from a portion of his speech, in which he 
said that if he had to fix upon the great want at 
this moment of the three principal nations of 
Europe, he should say that the great want of 
the French was morality; that the great want 
of the Germans was civil courage; and that our 
own great want waslucidity. There was thenega- 
tive lucidity, which was essentially Voltaire’s, 
and also the positive lucidity, of which he hoped 
the college would be an exponent. Coming to our 
own want of lucidity, he asked his auditors to 
consider that movement, of which they were 
hearing so much just now—the Salvation Army 
and its operations. They saw energy, devoted- 
ness, excitement, conversions, but a total ab- 
sense of lucidity. One tittle of lucidity would 
make the whole movement impossible. Refer- 
ring to a very different movement, Mr. Arnold 
said they had all before their minds lately the 
long, arduous, devoted, influential, and pure life 
of Dr. Pusey, who had just died, and they had 
also, some of them, been reading Mr. Mozley’s 
account of that great movement which took from 
Dr. Pusey its earlier name, its latter stage, 
Ritualism. They had seen it was a movement 
full of interest. It had in its ranks men to be 
respected, admired, and loved; men of learning, 
men of genius, men of goodness and of charm, 
and yet could they resist the proof that lucidity 
would have been fatal to it? He looked to one 
result of the increasing mental activity of the 
time—the operation in our minds of that indis- 
pensable agent in our intellectual progress, the 
spirit of lucidity. This is all excellent, but why 
could not Mr. Arnold, who is one of our great 
masters of style, have used the simple strong 
English word “clearness” instead of the Latin- 
ised “lucidity?” Clearness of mind, clearness 
of moral insight is what we all greatly need. 
“ Clear your mind of cant, sir,” said Dr. Johnson 
to the faithful Boswell. 


Basu Kusnus Caunpnr Sen seems bent 
upon keeping the world in a state of perpetual 
astonishment. ‘The most recent of his freaks 
has been a theatrical performance, which took 
place on Saturday, Sept. 2. The drama has 
been composed by one of Baba K. C. Sen’s 
apostles, with a view to illustrate the signal 
triumph of the “New Dispensation.” The signifi- 
cant fact in connection with this performance is 
that Babu K. C. Sen himself took part as an 
actor, and what is still more strange, he offered 
a prayer on the stage in his assumed garb, But 
Mr. Sen and his friends have not gone quite so 
far yet as some of our own teachers, who cele- 
brate the anniversaries of their schools with 
“ screaming farces ” and dancing and uproarious 
merriment. 


Ir is scarcely credible that at the present day 
persons occupying high official positions in a 
country where all religion is looked upon as a 
superstition by a very large number of people 
should give the authority of their position to a 
search for treasure by means of a divining rod. 
And yet this is what the Director of Fine Arts 
in Paris has done. He has authorized an old 
woman who claims to have a divining rod to dig 
in the vaults of the church of St. Denis for 


the buried treasure of the cathedral, which dis- 
appeared during the Revolution. She has 
deposited a sum of money as security, and is 
prosecuting her researches by the aid of what 
appears to bean ordinary divining rod. So far, 
although workmen have dug down to a depth 
of five feet, they have discovered nothing except 
an old rusty key, a thimble, and some bones. 
Negotiations for this act of folly have been going 
on since 1880. 


TERE is a curious newspaper published weekly 
in London, entitled British Israel and Judah's 
Prophetic Messenger, which expresses a burning 
desire to explore the Hill of Tara. It says “ that 
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is the only way to give peace to Ireland. This 
will settle all disputes.” Among other mar- 
vellous results of the exploration of Tara are the 
following :—It will 

Prove the truth of the mission of Jeremiah to 
Treland, and his planting and building. 

That the British nation is identical with the lost 
Ten Tribes of Ephraim-Israel. 

That Jeremiah the Prophet brought the stone 
which is called Jacob’s Stone: the Coronation 
Stone now in Westminster Abbey. 

Open out a Divine way of deliverance to the 
Jews in all parts of the world. 

Unite America with the British nation— Ephraim 
and Manasseh. 

Open the way by which all our foreign enemies 
will be overcome. 

Bring forth our evidences that we are Israel, and 
have the right to possess Palestine and Jerusalem— 
the Great Gate, the Gate of the Lord. 

Sweep away the blindness and ignorance from 
the minds of the psople. 

God’s people called out of Babylon, that is France 

(Paris). 
And yet people write about “The Decay of Faith,” 
and talk of this as an age of doubt and _sceptic- 
ism. Granting that the writer of the above has 
not recently been let out of, or is not rapidly 
tending towards Colney Hatch, there seems here 
a conclusive answer to all those disbelievers in 
the credulity of these times. We suppose sub- 
scriptions are required for the exploration, and 
we do not doubt for a moment that they will be 
forthcoming. 


Tur National Conference of Unitarian and 
other Christian Churches has just been brought 
to aclose at Saratoga, and we hope to give a full 
account in our next number. We hear that the 
attendance at the meetings was larger than in 
any previous year. The total number of persons 
present, including 600 delegates, amounted to 
2,200. Amongst the resolutions passed was one 
for raising 50,000 dollars annually for the next 
two years for the support of the American Unit- 
arian Association. At the usual nomination of 
officers the Hon. H. Rockwood Hoar, of Massa- 
chusetts, was elected president for the ensuing 
year. 


However “ disappointing” the Atlantic may 
have proved to Mr. Oscar Wilde, it seems that 
he has been very favourably impressed with 
what he saw in the Southern States, where he 
observed the signs of progress and prosperity on 
every hand. The people and the social organi- 
sation of Virginia reminded him strongly of 
England. The people all over the South sang 
in his ears the old melancholy refrain, “ You 
ought to have seen it before the war.” “T was 
once sitting on the portico of a country house,” 
he said, “with a young lady, admiring the 
beauty of a limpid stream under the rays of 
the moon, andI said to the young lady: ‘ How 
beautiful is the moonlight falling on the water.’ 
‘It is beautiful, indeed,’ she replied; ‘ but ah! 
Mr. Wilde, you ought to have seen it before the 
war.” : 

We are glad to see that a clear distinction 
exists in the minds of our Indian brethren as to 
the spirit shown by the Anglo-Indian, and that 
which we believe has a strong hold upon the 
minds of men in this country. The following 
story told by the Brahmo Public Opinion and 
its comments thereon clearly show this :— 


The other day Mr. Justice Norris while going 
home from court saw a Saheb recklessly driving 
and running over an old native woman, His lord- 
ship immediately got out of the carriage, ran after 
and stopped the Saheb, and asked him to take the 
woman to a hospital, at the same time telling him 
that he should not have driven so furiously. The 
Saheb, a genuine Anglo-Indian, replied that Sahebs 
in this country do not care to take people to the 
hospital. Mr, Justice Norris cried shame to the 
Saheb, observing that to him humanity did not 
seem to be different here from what it is at home. 
He then came back, and took the woman up in bis 
own carriage to the hospital and placed her there. 
We trust and hope long residence in India will 
not chill the fervour of this genuine English spirit. 


Mr. R. D. Brackxmorz’s novel, “ Lorna Doone,” 
is probably well known to many of our readers ; 
if it is not, it cannot be on account of the 
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scarcity of the book, seeing that it has already| pledge. A service was held last Sunday after- 
gone through nineteen editions in the popular|noon at St. Paul’s Church, the sermon being 
six shilling form. The publishers are about to preached by the vicar, and a Baptist minister 
issue a twentieth edition, in the shape of an being trusted to read the lessons. 
Edition de Iuxe. And yet it seems that it 
was some time before the volume won for itself} Commentine on the discussion in the Church 
a name. In the preface to the forthcoming Congress on curates and their woes the Times 
edition its author tells us that at first nobody | states the encouraging fact that a Birmingham 
cared to look at it, the “leaders of the public|shoe-black became a Scripture reader and curate, 
taste” led no one to make test of its contents.|and married a lady of title in London. With 
“ Having struggled to the light of day, through | such a prospect before them why should curates 
obstruction and repulses, for a year and a half,” despair? One of the hardships of curates, it 
it shivered in the cold corner without a sunray.| appears, is that they have to preach to maid- 
England disdained it; America would have none| servants on Sunday afternoons. On the other 
of it. Still the publisher (Mr. Sampson Low the hand they may play tennis with their mistresses 
younger) believed in the book, and determined | on all other afternoons. What more can curates 
to give it another chance, and issued it “in a/ desire? 
simple pretty dress, small in compass, small in fo 
figure, smaller still in hope of life.” Just at| An International Conference will be held at 
that time “a certain auspicious event occurred.”| Brussels on the 17th, 18th, and 19th of this 
The literary public found the name akin to one| month, to consider the best means of substitut- 
which filled the air, and endowed the book with | ing arbitration for war, and especially with the 
imaginary virtues. “So grand is the luck of|object of promoting the formation of bodies 
time and name, failing which more solid beings| similar to our own in all civilised communities, 
melt into oblivious depth.” This book, then, is| and of organising them in an international fede- 
to be added to the curiosities of literature, and|ration. Some distinguished Englishmen, nearly 
has a story as interesting as many others of}a hundred members of the Legislatures of 
which the world already knows. France, Germany, Austria, Belgium, Holland, 
Sweden, Italy, Hungary, and Denmark, besides 
Tun Wesleyans have recently opened a large | well known jurists, professors, and pasteurs of 
and commodious book-room for the sale of their | those countries, have already signified their in- 
publications in the City-road, and the party | tention to be present, whilst America will be 
which has Mr. Bradlaugh for its leader and Mrs. | well represented. Eminent men will preside on 
Besant for its prophetess has emerged from a/|the several days for various countries; papers 
bye street, and taken a shop in Fleet-street for | will be read on international arbitration and 
the sale of the publications favoured by the ex- | disarmament, on international public law and 
treme left. When are the Unitarian Associa-| tribunals, and other kindred subjects and dis- 
tion or the Sunday School Association going to| cussions will follow. The proceedings will be 
do much the same kind of thing? It is about] published and circulated. Mr. Hodgson Pratt 
time that they should come to the front. 1s President of. the International Associa- 
tion, and the Rev. EH. M. Geldart, M.A., of 
Tue Evangelical ministers of Boston are/Croydon, is Foreign Secretary. 
bolder than those who claim that title in this 
country. They have had a discussion on the 


question “ Evolution: is what is proved about 
it antagonistic to Biblical Christianity and 
Evangelical religion?” and invited one of the 
staff of that very unevangelical paper, the 
Index, to state his views on the matter. We 
learn that the subject was very ably presented 
on both sides, though no particular result was 
arrived at. Still the defenders of the doctrine 
of Evolution have little to fear from such dis- 
cussions. 


SourHampron.—The Rev. H. Shaen Solly, M.A., has 
accepted the charge of the Church of the Saviour, 
Southampton, for three months, 

KippERMINSTER.—On Sunday last Harvest Festi- 
val Services were held in the New Meeting House. 
The services were conducted morning, afternoon 
and evening by the Rey. W. Carey Walters. There 
were large congregations in the evening, aisles and 
chancel being filled, The decorations, under the 
superintendence of the Misses Stooke, were in 
excellent taste, and exceeded in elaborateness and 


No, Dr. Richardson, you are mistaken. At beauty anything before attempted in the New Meet- 


any rate, if the Daily News report of what you 
said at Newcastle on Saturday is correct, “Clean- 
liness is next to Godliness” is not from the Pro- 
verbs. Itwas used by John Wesley in his 92nd 
Sermon, “On Dress,” though as he marked it 
as a quotation, possibly he attributed it to the 
Bible. Still, it will not be found there. 


We understand that in the course of the pre- 
sent month a special week-day evening service 
will be held in Little Portland-street Chapel, in 


ing House. Anthems were sung by the choir 
morning and evening. On Tuesday evening the 
services were continued, when there was again a 
full congregation, The Devotional Service was 
conducted by the Rev. Walter Reynolds, B.A. (late 
Baptist Minister at Coventry), who is about accept- 
ing a pastorate among the Free Christian Churches, 
and the sermon was preached by the minister of 
the church. ‘The offertories, in aid of the Church 
Funds, amounted to £20 0s. 9d. 

Sarrron Waupren.—During the month of Sep- 


which the Rev. Dr. Sadler, Mr. Edwin Ellis, of | tomber this Chapel has been undergoing a thorough 


Guildford, the Rev. Rowland Hill, of Bedford, 
and the Rey. Charles Hargrove, of Leeds, will 
take part. This is the first of a series of services 
to be held in the London Unitarian chapels from 
time to time with the view of drawing the mem- 
bers of different congregations more closely to- 
gether, by giving them the opportunity of occa- 
sionally uniting in a simple devotional service. 


Tue Rev. J. E. B. Mayor, who is Professor of 
Latin at Cambridge University, and is also 
an ordained priest of the English Church, seems 
to have offended both against the laws of that 
Church and the rules of the Primitive Method- 
ists. Having recently been initiated in Good 
Templary, he preached a sermon last Sunday 
night in the Primitive Methodist Chapel at 


renovation. The old square seats have been altered, 
ceiling whitened, walls coloured, gas rearranged, 
and gallery floor raised, whilst the interior of the 
Chapel has been painted in party colours. At the 
re-opening services Mr. Brinkworth preached an 
able and appropriate sermon from 1 Kings ix. 3, 
“T have hallowed this house.” The collection, 
although good, was not sufficient to meet the 
necessary outlay, and the minister of the Chapel, 
the Rev. J. A. Brinkworth, who has been working 
indefatigably for some years under discouraging 
circumstances, appeals for assistance from friends 
at a distance. 


Epps’s CocoA.—GRATRFUL AND ComMFortinG. ~~“ By a thoe 
rough knowledge of the natural laws which govern the 
operations of digestion and nutrition, and by a careful 


Cambridge. Nearly all the Church of England application of the fine properties of well-selected cocoa, 


evening service was read by the Professor, and| Mr. Epps has 
Primitive Methodist hymns were sung. Read- | cately-flavoure 


ing prayers and preaching from manuscript 
sorely Gena the P. M.s, while preaching in a 


prexiiet our breakfast tables with a deli- 
beverage which may save us many heavy 
doctors’ bills. It is by the judicious use of such articles 
of diet that a constitution may be gradually built up unti. 
strong enough to resist every tendency to disease. Hun- 


Dissenting place at all is an offence against the | dreds of subtle maladies are floating around us ready to 


laws of the Establishment. J 
prised that in the University city 


sensation has been manifested at the Professor’s | PUT° 


action, and that ulterior steps are intended. At 


We cannot be sur- | attack wherever there is a weak point. 
considerable | many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well fortified with 


We may escape 


blood and a properly nourished frame.”—Civil Ser- 
Gazette. —Made simply with boiling water or milk 
labelled—** Jamzs Eprs & Co, 


vice 
Sold only in Packets 


Sheffield a special temperance mission has been | qommopathic Chemists, London.” Also makers of Epps’s 
held, and nearly 12,000 persons have taken the | Ga-eclate Essence for afternoon use, 
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Our Contemporaries, 


THE SALVATION ARMY, 


The Pall Mall Gazette contains the following 
interesting account of the Salvation Army in 
Hast London :— 


The Army, according to the ‘General’s” 
account, arose in the Hast of London, “ where the 
appalling fact that the enormous bulk of the popu- 
lation were totally ignorant and deficient of real 
religion . . . so impressed him that he determined 
to devote his life to making these millions hear and 
know God,” It isin the East of London, therefore, 
that the Army may be expected to be most vigorous.’ 
The headquarters of the neighbourhood are in the 
Whitechapel-road. The entrance to the hallis by 
a wide passage-way, where a preacher, standing on 
a table, collects the inevitable group. The passers- 
by are all of the class which stirred Mr. Booth “ con- 
trary to all his predilections,” to fix himself in East 
London, Their talk as they come and go about the 
fringe of the group is interesting. A woman with 
a child in her arms, her poverty justifying Mrs. 
Booth’s description that she was one of those 
“plunged in the abyss of misery,” remarks to a 
neighbour, ‘“*‘ Why, inside it’s worse than a theatre; 
they ain’t even quiet when speaking’s going on.” 
A working man, one of those on whom, on account 
“of their overawing influence,” the Army has a 
special aim, says, “‘ Well, if they think that their 
gospel is going to make us content with low wages 
and bad government they are on the wrong tack.” 
Generally, although some are evident believers and 
some hesitatingly interested, the tone of the group 
hardly justifies the assertion that the Army lays 
hold of the masses. 

Within the hall the effect is striking. The after- 
meeting is in progress, and as the door at the end 
of the-passage swings the visitor is met by the 
glare and blare of light and noise. The atmosphere 
is heavy with the breath of a thousand persons, 
and there is a confused sound of many noises. It 
is only slowly that the sources of the many im- 
pressions can be taken in, and the noise understood 
as the noise of trumpets, of hurrying feet and 
many voices. Now it seems as if a hymn were to 
be sung; the trumpets blare out the tune, voices 
are raised, but suddenly cease as a man raises 
louder the words of a prayer. His meaning cannot 
be gathered ; a shout of ‘‘ Hallelujah ! Blood !” has 
drowned his first sentence, or it is mingled in inex- 
tricable confusion with that of some woman prayer- 
maker. ‘Tears come from one side, praises from 
another, laughter is mixed with singing, wild boys 
‘and girls echo in shriller tones the words of the 
saints, till lyrical trumpets overwhelm all alike and 
make a kind of order from which praise, prayers, 
and jeers again arise. For the eye, as for the ear, 
there is like confusion. Movement never ceases. 
The people go in and out as their curiosity is 
satisfied. The conductors of the meeting on the 
platform kneel, prostrate themselves, and extend 
their arms. ‘Their agents flit about the rooms 
whispering to any whose face gives signs of loss of 
self-control, leading them as they yield to the 
‘penitent form” to make their confession of a 
past evil life amid shouts of praise, Such is a 
meeting which the War Cry would describe as 
being full of Holy Ghost power, and the people 
thus brought to the “penitent form” as ‘torn 
from the devil’ and added to the Army. The 

‘authorities claim that by such means “ thousands 
of the most godless are now apostles of Salvation.” 
It isa remarkable fact that the clergy of the White- 
chapel district, where ‘the abyss of misery” is 80 
deep that whole blocks of houses have been con- 
‘demned as uninhabitable, unite in saying that 
among their parishioners the Salvation Army has 
done little; and this evidence is supported by 
others who without clerical sympathies have had 
special cpportunities of knowing the lives of the 
people in this neighbourhood. It seems as if it 
had yet to be proved that the Army has got hold 
of “the most profane in the community.” The 
mere assertion, supported by confessions made on 
the penitent form by those almost drunk with ex- 
-eitement, and backed by the opinion of those 
wealthy or philosophic Christians who think the 
poor must be moved to goodness by means most 
foreign to their own higher natures, is not sufficient. 
The General is too great an adept in the art of ad- 
yertising not to know the power of proclaiming a 
“ great success.”’ As far as can be seen, the parties 
who parade the strects, the officers who conduct 
the services, the nucleus, in fact, of the organisa- 
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tion, are men and women such as may be found in 
any church or chapel. The greater number are 
young; all have on their faces the stamp of re- 
spectability, The profane struggle in and out both 
of the meetings and the Army. To such characters 
no form of excitement comes amiss. 

Within the Army itself, notwithstanding the 
proof of conversion to be found in sober living, 
religious talk, and demure fashions, it is possible to 
find traces of very wordly feeling. It remains to 
be proved that the Army has success in making 
the worst good or its converts religious. There is 
little difficulty in accounting for its success in 
gathering numbers. The first necessity of the 
movement is, Mr. Booth says, ‘‘to attract atten- 
tion,” and the means are well chosen, Tho excite- 
ment of meetings, banners, and parade, the tele- 
grams of victories in distant'parts, the hope of new 
movements, give no small pleasure to those prisoned 
in dulness and poor in means of life. A place in 
a great organisation, the knowledge of fellow- 
soldiers in heayen and earth, is a source of new 
strength to those who feel their weakness and the 
weakness of their biggest union. Social meetings, 
abundant opportunity for talk and for making 
friends, the chance of knowing members of other 
classes, have infinite charms for men and women 
forced against nature to live alone in their small 
rooms, 


There is as little difficulty in accounting for its 
failure—if failure there be—as a moral or spiritual 
force. Speakers like Mrs. Booth, of whom there 
may be many among the “captains,” have the 
power which earnest and tender speakers must 
always have. The work of the Army is not to be 
measured by the effect such a speaker may have on 
achance hearer. It is the services such as those 
in Whitechapel, and the organisation as it is de- 
scribed in the publications which for good or for 
evil have been established in England—it is by the 
services and the organisations that the Army must 
be counted to succeed or to fail, and not by the 
sermons of any speakers it may enlist. Services 
of which one avowed object is to impel a man, 
woman, or child ‘‘to break through the aversion 
to speak about religion in public” cannot long have 
spiritual or moral force. The tale of excitement’s 
work has been sufficiently told; and the world is 
agreed that it is a dangerous matter to force into 
light a possible degradation of the higher life of 
which’ the most godless even is dimly conscious. 
The services are not designed to produce spiritual 
or moral results; and the same may be said of an 
organisation which is most effective for other pur- 
poses, Its one object is success; the measure of 
the success is numbers, and all means are lawful 
which are attractive. Logically, it is not the poor 
but the rich who need to be saved. It is among 
them are to be found smokers, theatre-goers, and 
fashionable dresses. Nevertheless, it isto the poor 
that the Army goes. Logically worldly tunes must 
be as objectionable as worldly words; but the 
soldiers are advised to denounce the public reading 
of Shakspeare and to use vulgar means to make the 
people hear the Gospel. The whole tendency of the 
organisation is to set the winning of proselytes 
above the spread of principle. 

The reader of the abundant literature in which 
the doctrines are enunciated and the system of 
preaching defended is fain‘to cry, ‘‘Q for an hour 
of Socrates!’’—for some one to ask these writers 
what they mean by religion and what is the life at 
which they aim, It would say little for the work 
of the School Board, and it would be a reproach to 
those who ‘overawe”’ the policy of the Govern- 
ment, if the doctrines were acceptable to working 
men. One, as we have seen, recognised the danger 
of teaching which would encourage inaction while 
so mnch needs reform. There must be many of a 
like opinion, and many more who resent the un- 
reason which condemns smoking and Shakspeare, 
and would persuade them that because sermons are 
foolish they must therefore contain the Gospel. If 
the General counts his converts to Christianity by 
thousands, it would be well that he should remind 
himself that there may be thousands more who 
have said, ‘‘If this is Christianity I will have none 
of it.” If this is religion, it is useless to seek further 
for what Browning calls ‘that true thing,” and 
“the relation from that thing to me.” The fact 
nevertheless remains—the army is a force, Its 
growth is not to be accounted for by the astuteness 
of some and the weakness of others, There is a 
centre of life within. The enthusiasm of those who 
give up place and profit is to be envied by those who 
profess a nobler faith. The impulse which it con- 
yeys through so many sections of society is dis- 
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tinctly healthy. The existence of the Army re- 
presents the existency.o 1a need in English life, It 
is for students to discover how that need may be 
met by means more consonant with modern dis- 
coveries and more powerful for permanent good. It 
is for the protectors of religion both to protect their 
charge from degradation and by relaxing their bonds 
of dogma and ritual to enlist the people in its care. 

It is a sign of the times that the bishops haye 
patronised the movement. They wish to avoid the 
mistake of their predecessors who discountenanced 
Wesley, and because the Army seems _ successful 
they support a form of teaching which they must 
generally condemn, The bishops as mach as the 
leaders of the Salvation Army require an hour of 
Socrates. It is a puzzling reflection that one 
Ritualist is imprisoned, while another is held up to 
admiration. There must be confusion in the minds 
of those who, supporting a National Church, repress 
development within Acts of Uniformity and 


Articles, while they encourage the moyement of 
General Booth. 


CHANGES AT OXFORD. 
-The Spectator writes :— 


The announcement made this week that the 
Master of Balliol, Professor Jowett, will be nomin- 
ated by Lord Salisbury at the beginning of Michael- 
mas Term to succeed Dr, Evans in the office of 
Vice-Chancellor of the University of Oxford, coming 
as it does at a time when all the world is thinking 
and talking of another great Oxford leader, the late 
Dr. Pusey, marks in a very emphatic way the vast 
though silent change which has lately come over the 
spirit of the University. It is not twenty years since 
Dr. Pusey, who had himself in earlier days suffered 
the penalty of suspension from the University pulpit, 
declared that he ‘‘ held himself bound, by his duty 
to God, to the Church, and to’ the souls of men,” 
to prosecute Professor Jowett in the Vice-Chancellors’ 
Court as a false teacher, who had conspired with 
others in a ‘‘ systematic attempt to revolutionise the 
Church of England.” In the same spirit, Con- 
vocation refused to add a penny to the nominal 
stipend which Mr. Jowett received as Regius Pro- 
fessor of Greek, not from any distrust of his powers 
to teach Greek—for he was universally known as one 
of the most fastidious scholars, and as quite the 
most successful teacher of his day—but because he 
was supposed, in an essay which a large proportion 
of his censors had certainly never read, to have 
denied the inspiration of the Scriptures. Even after 
the ferment caused by the publication of ‘ Essays 
and Reviews” had jsubsided, Professor Jowett con- 
tinued for years to be looked upon by the orthodox 
world as a kind of ecclesiastical leper. He was 
never allowed to preach at St. Mary’s by the zealous 
watch-dogs of the faith who guard the inviolability 
of the University pulpit, until his election to the 
Mastership of Balliol gave him a legal title to do so 
which could not be resisted. Partly, no doubt, from 
the seclusion in which he lived, partly from the sin- 
gular influence which he was known to exercise not 
only upon Undergraduates, but upon men who, hay- 
ing been his pupils, had since made their mark in the 
outside world, he became the hero of a number of 
amusing legends, in which his supposed hostility to 
sound doctrine and his zeal in the propagation of 
soul-destroying heresies were variously illustrated. 
No mythical exploit, which corresponded to this view 
of his character, was too absurd to be credited,— 
from the rumour, circulated upon the ‘‘ best author- 
ity,” that he had reconverted to Buddhism a 
Siamese Undergraduate who, before coming to Ox- 
ford, had been baptised into the Roman Catholic 
faith by missionaries in his native country, to the 
delightful story, which is still, perhaps, current in 
some country parsonages, that he was in the habit 
every Sunday morning of standing at his study 
window, gnashing his teeth, as he watched the 
Balliol Undergraduates filing into the College 
chapel. A generation earlier, Arnold had so excited 
the hatred of one school that Lord Melbourne was 
afraid to make‘him a Bishop; while Pusey had so 
aroused the alarms of another, that it was through 
no fault either of his University or his Bishop that 
his voice was not effectually silenced. But among 
the many theological panics, with their invariable 
accompaniments of malice,slander, and persecution, 
which have raged in Oxford during the last half- 
century, it may be doubted whether any was so wide- 
spread, so lasting, or so intense as that which will 
always be associated with the name and teaching of 
Professor Jowett. 

But he has begun to reap the fruits of a long 
life of unsparing and unostentatious self-devotion, 
in the general acknowledgment that he, of all living 
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men, has done the most to enlarge and vivify Oxford 
studies, to transform the relation of tutor and pupil 
from a merely official connection into a personal tie, 
and to make the doors of the University easy of 
access to every form of ability, without distinction 
of means, station, or creed. These services are at 
last admitted even by those who dislike his theology 
most, and the spirit of ecclesiastical rancour is for 
the moment absorbed in the thoroughly English 
feeling that good work well done should be un- 
grudgingly recognised and openly rewarded. 

We seem to see in this incident the evidence of 
other changes of a more general character. No one 
who has watched the movement of thought at Ox- 
ford during the last ten years can doubt that eccle- 
giastical and theological questions no longer fill the 
space they used to do in the life of the University. 
The abolition of tests and thesuppression of clerical 
fellowships have produced their effect, though they 
have only hastened the progress of an inevitable 
revolution. The majority of the younger fellows 
and tutors are laymen, and philosophy and history 
absorb the energies, some considerable part of which 
must, under the old system, have necessarily been 
given to theology. Of those who devote themselves 
to philosophy, a considerable proportion are 
Agnostics, of one school or another, to whom all 
the disputes of all the Churches are as the sounding 
brass or tinkling cymbal ; while the interest of the 
Hegelians in religious questons is of a speculative 
kind, and is little, if at all, engaged in the dogmatic 
and ceremonial differences which divide the different 
parties in the Church of England, One very 
natural result of this change is that, in-the case of 
almost all University offices the appointment to 
which is vested in the residents, the theological 
views of the candidates are no longer the deter- 
mining factor in the election. Convocation is still 
the “general assembly,” the. highest legislative 
body, of the University, and in Convocation the 
clergy are still numerically supreme; but except on 
the rare occasions on which it acts, purely eccle- 
siastical forces have a comparatively slight and a 
constantly diminishing weight. We do not, of 
course, overlook the great High Church party, which, 
with its ceaseless stream of recruits, its admirable 
organisation, and its skilful leaders, is probably as 
powerful at Oxford to-day as it ever was. But the 
same causes which have secularised the interests of 
a large section of the University have tended also 
to alter the direction of the aggressive energies of 
the High Churchmen there. Theology like Pro- 
fessor Jowett’s is as distasteful to them as ever, but 
they feel that at Oxford now they are face to face 
with a more threatening and uncompromising 
enemy. In the great issues raised by the Agnostic 
philosophy, such controversies as that which raged 
over ‘‘ Hssays and Reviews,” if not forgotten, assume 
a secondary importance, and the animosities which 
they excited grow weaker, and fade away. 


KUENEN'S “‘ HIBBERT LECTURES.” 


The Pall Mall Gazette, reviewing these lec- 
tures, remarks that ‘ Professor Kuenen has 
produced a piece of work which is on the whole 
rather brilliant and suggestive than remark- 
able for sustained and coherent argument.” 
Referring especially to the two lectures which 
contain the admirable sketch of the develop- 
ment of Christian ethics from the higher and 
more spiritual Judaism, the reviewer writes :— 


The prophetic conception of Israel’s destiny was 
succeeded by the compromise of Judaism and by 
the priestly legislation of Ezra. Judaism was 
monotheistic; it was based on an ethical concep- 
tion of Yahweh, and it too looked forward vaguely 
to a distant future when the whole world should 
bow before Yahweh. But the immediate effect of 
the post-exilian was undoubtedly to close the ranks 
of Israel and to confine Yahweism more strictly 
than ever to the one chosen people, In the face of 
this great fact it is Professor Kuenen’s task to show 
how the prophetic ideas still lived and worked in 
the later Judaism, and how they were gathered up 
and fertilised by Christianity, In many ways he 
has acquitted himself of it excellently. The ele- 
ments of a more spiritual faith, imprisoned as it 
were, even in the teaching of the scribes, and in 
Pharisaism itself, are clearly brought out, and we 
are made to see how the teaching of Jesus repre- 
sented a revolt already born against the exclusive 
legalism of the post-exilian thorah, and a return 
to principles imperfectly enunciated long before by 
prophets and psalmists. In Palestinian Judaism, 
therefore, according to the Professor, Christianity 
finds its full explanation, and he is indignant with 
those writers who, like M. Ernest Hayet, would 
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derive it ‘‘ presque tout entier”’ from Hellenism, or 
make Paul rather than Jesus its founder. But we 
venture to think that after all the explanation goes 
but a short way. It throws some light on the 
position and on the ethical ideas of the founder of 
Christianity ; it does not explain Christianity as we 
Imow it historically. And here surely it would 
have been well to have been more outspoken, Both 
in his survey of the past and in his dream of the 
future the author persistently speaks as if Chris- 
tianity as the world has known it for eighteen cen- 
turies was identical with the ethical system of 
which he unveils the origins. But it was not the 
ethical monotheism of Jesus, nor even his proclama- 
tion of the universal Fatherhood of God which 
converted the Roman Empire, They were a part 
indeed, but not the whole, The God come to 
earth, the miracles, the resurrection, the millenarian 
expectation—this fairy tale of wonder it was, com- 
bined with the financial and charitable organisation 
which made the early Christian societies such a 
strong politico-economic force in the lower strata 
of Roman life, which captivated the popular con- 
sent; Greek philosophy laid hold upon the story ; 
the scientific Latin mind organised the Christian 
Church, and Christianity as we know it was estab- 
lished, Professor Kuenen would have done a ser- 
vice to religious thought if he had drawn the lines 
of distinction more boldly between the Christianity 
he analyses and the Christianity of history. As it 
is, he has endeavoured as far as possible to pass 
over the vital differences which exist between his 
own school of criticism and the schools of ortho- 
doxy, for the sake, no doubt, of gaining a wider 
hearing. Such attempts, however, conciliate no 
one, while they tend to obscure the lines of religious 
progress in days when plain speaking is all in all. 


DR. PUSEY AND THE ESTABLISHED CHURCH. 
The Lnberator says :— 


The position of Dr. Pusey in regard to the question 
of Church Hstablishments has never been very 
clearly defined. Certainly, like Mr. Gladstone, he 
was no idolater of establishments ; but he would 
probably have been content to let them remain, if 
only he could have shaped them to his will. 
Possibly, indeed, as it is, his influence has prolonged 
the days of the English Establishment beyond the 
term which they would otherwise have reached. 
But, however that may be, his influence, and that 
of the Oxford movement, as a whole, has brought 
adouble peril to the Establishment in the near 
future. In the first place, thousands have been 
driven into the ranks of the Disestablishment party 
by the obvious fact that the so-called Bulwark of 
Protestantism has been converted into a nursery 
for the Church of Rome, And, secondly, the new 
life and the higher spiritual tone which have been 
infused into the Establishment seem likely now to 
become fatal to its continued existence. The late 
Mr, Edward Miall, years ago, predicted this result, 
clearly foreseeing that the new wine would prove 
too strong for the old bottles. ‘ Take my word for 
it,’ he said, “‘some day the Church will kill the 
Establishment.” 


ViscountEss Ossineton, widow of the late 
Speaker Denison, is erecting at her own sole cost 
a magnificent coffee-tavern at Newark-on-Trent, at 
an estimated outlay of £20,000. 

Tur Rey. E. Paxton Hoop commenced his 
ministry on Sunday at Falcon-square Chapel, one 
of the oldest Nonconformist places of worship in 
the City of London. 

Proressorn Haxcken, the most eminent of 
German naturalists, contemplates the publication 
of an exhaustive analysis of the Darwinian system, 
He will probably take advantage of this oportunity. 
to publish some very interesting correspondence he 
has had with Mr. Darwin, and also to indicate the 
bearing of his celebrated theory on current theo- 
logical and ethical theories, 


Hottoway’s Pinus.—* Let good digestion attend on 
appetite.’—Holloway’s Pills are universally acknow- 
ledged to be the safest, speediest, and best corrective for 
indigestion; loss of appetite, acidity, flatuleucy, and 
nausea are a few of the inconveniences which are reme- 
died with ease by these purifying Pills. They strike at 
the root of all abdominal ailments, they excite in the 
stomach a proper secretion of gastric juice, and regulate 
the action of the liver, promoting in that organ a copious 
supply of pure, wholesome bile, so necessary for digestion. 
These Pills remove all distention and obstruction, and, 
from their harmless composition, are peculiarly well 
adapted for delicate persons and young children ; they 
expel impurities, strengthen the system, and give muscu- 
lar tone, 
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Correspondence, 


THE LATE WAR IN. EGYPT. 


TO THE EDITOR, 


Sir,—The passages “from one of the daily 
papers ” to which Mr. Wicksteed makes allusion 
in his sermon reported in your last number is, 
I think, worthy of a more accurate report. It 
is is to be found in the Standard of the 21st of 
September, and runs as follows .— 


‘“‘ Slippery Pachas apart, Egypt remains to the 
Khedive, Egypt with its fields of grain, and rice, 
and cotton, its ignorant and laborious Fellaheen, 
its dams and dykes and profitable mud, Out of 
these elements an Oriental nation can always be 
constructed. It is enough that the five millions of 
people whom the Khedive can again call his sub- 
jects are once more wading among their fields, look- 
ing after their crops, and providing the resources 
out of which the European bondholders can be 
paid,” 

It does not sound well this, but has the rarer 
merit of being perfectly outspoken and straight- 
forward, free from all clap-trap phrases about 
“the cause of freedom and good government.” 
How much this cause is indebted to us the fol- 
lowing extracts from the telegrams published 
in the same paper will show; they refer to the 
Khedive’s return to the Capital :— 


“ The natives—colonels, chamberlains and officials 
—were evidently in high glee, and were laughing 
and congratulating each other that the good times 
had returned at last.” 

‘““No one could have witnessed the bearing of the 
Egyptian crowd upon this occasion without feeling 
that England has upon her hands another Dost 
Mahommed Khan or Wali of Kandahar. These 
indeed had a party among their people, but the 
Khedive has not outside his own entowrage a single 
loyal follower. Were the Egyptian people like the 
Afghans it would need all England’s power to sus- 
tain Tewfik.” ; 

‘* As I drove through the streets of Cairo on the 
night of the illuminations curses on the Khedive 
and threats against Huropeans were heard on all 
sides, the temper of the people being in strange 
contrast with the outward signs of rejoicing.” 

‘The reception of the Khedive appeared unfor- 
tunately but most distinctly cold. Here and there 
a few of the natives salaamed, but the vast 
majority of the crowd remained motionless and 
silent. A remark by an Arab who stood near me 
was worthy of notice. He said to another Arab 
who stood by him, ‘The Khedive returns like a 
child in his nurse’s arms,’ ” 


What kind of a child it is that we have 
adopted, and are forcing upon a sullen cowering 
nation the following extract from the pen of an 
observer, impartial at least as regards current 
events, may testify :— 


“Prince Tewfik, surnamed Mademoiselle Fred- 
erick, is a personage only too closely identified 
with the worst traditions of his father’s reign— 
with its jobbery, plunder and oppression, and un- 
remarked for a single thought or act promising 
those qualities which Egypt must demand from her 
future rulers, if she is ever to enter the comity of 
civilised nations.—Egypt under Ismail Pacha, by 
Blanchard Jerrold, 1879.” 

“No one can be fool enough to imagine that her 
Majesty’s Ministers were influenced by such low 
motives as personal interest in speculative securities, 
but that their policy was swayed by consideration 
for the interests of the immensely powerful clique 
of money-lenders can scarcely be doubted in view 
of such an expression as Marl Granyille’s, ‘ the 
pecuniary interests on behalf of which her Majesty’s 
Government have been acting.’ ” 

Leeds, C. H. 


—o— 


ORNATE SERVICES. 
TO THE EDITOR. 


Sir,—In speeches, articles, and letters, the 
subject of liturgies has of late been somewhat 
prominently brought under the notice of your 
readers. In some of these it appears to be as- 
sumed that a more ornate form of worship than 
was formerly adopted amongst us must neces- 
sarily be liturgical; but for this assumption no 
sufficient reason has been assigned. Our 
Churches may have all the graces of architec- 
tural, sculpture, and painting that the artistic 
and esthetic taste of our time demands, and 
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‘* nerfect music set to noble words,” without the 
introduction of a creed in the disguise of a 
liturgy. The admiration of beauty in form and 
colour, of poetic hymns effectively sung, of 
chants and anthems accompanied by the best 
music and appropriately rendered, may and 
does exist along with a strong objection to 
stereotyped forms of prayer and praise, compul- 
sory on successive congregations and successive 
ministers, to whom they may not only be dis- 
. tasteful, but who cannot conscientiously use 
them. They are compulsory, inasmuch as it is 
inconvenient and expensive to substitute new 
books for those already in use, and also, and 
even more, because there will always be some 
who, from old association and personal pre- 
ference, cling to the old, though it may be obso- 
lete, forms to which they have been long accus- 
tomed. It is painful for those who desire a 
change to press for it in opposition to the wishes 
of esteemed friends, and so the forms and phrases 
that expressed the thought and feeling of a by- 
gone day continue to be used long after they 
aye ceased to give adequate utterance to the 
convictions and aspirations of new generations 
of worshippers. That this change must always 
be going on in our progressive Church has been 
recognised by Dr. Martineau in the successive 
hymn-books he has prepared for its use, and 
more especially in his fine preface to the 
“Hymns of Praise and Prayer.’ He has 
shown that in the hymn-book this progressive 
tendency may be provided for; but in liturgical 
forms this is impossible, and thus these forms 
are seen to be as inconsistent with the Unitarian 
position as a creed, though, through the incon- 
sistency being less obvious in the one case than 
in the other, it often escapes notice. 

Let us make our churches as beautiful, our 
music as excellent, our services in every way as 
attractive as we can, but let us not suppose that 
in order to do this effectively we must imitate as 
closely as we may the liturgies of the old creed- 
bound orthodoxy. With thatthe old forms and 
the old phraseology are in harmony ; but surely 
the new faith may find new modes of expressing 
its reverence and its aspiration more appropriate, 
and not less beautiful, than those in which the 
theologies of the past gave fitting expression to 
their dogmatic and unchanging beliefs. 

Ayn AisruEtic UNITARIAN. 

October 3rd. 


THE HINCKLEY CONGREGATION. 
TO THE EDITOR. 


Srr,— Will you please help us in a difficulty P 
Lately we have a little stir of life in our midst. 
Strangers have come to our services—so many 
that we are short of hymn-books. We use Mar- 
tineau’s early edition. If we must buy new ones 
we shall be tempted to get the recent fuller edi- 
tion—an expense we are unwilling to imposeupon 
our members. Perhaps some congregation who 
have lately made this change of hymn-books may 
have a few of the earlier editions lying by. It 
such exist we shall be glad to buy them, or to 
take them as a gift. I wish their secretary 
would let me know how many, &e. 

Hinckley, Oct. 3. H, Atkins, 


Mr. Wroriam Kermopt, who has resided in 
Natal for many years, has just issued, through 
Messrs. Trubner, a handy and exhaustive account 
of that rising colony. The work will deal specially 
with Natal as a successful field for emigration, the 
natural advantages, mineral wealth, prospects of 
agriculturists, ostrich farming, and also as a safe 
and profitable field for the investment of capital. 
The work is intended to be thoroughly matter of 
fact rather than speculative. 

Tur Queen’s printers, Messrs. Eyre and Spottis- 
woode, are about to issue an edition of the Book of 
Common Prayer, furnished with introductions, 
analyses, and notes by Canon Barry, Principal of 
King’s College. It will be styled the “ Teachers’ 
Prayer Book,’’ and will form a companion volume 
to the ‘‘ Teachers’ Bible.” Ten volumes of ‘‘ The 
Pulpit Commentary ” having now been given to the 
Old Testament, Messrs. Kegan Paul, Trench, and 
Co. propose to commence the issue of the New 
Testament series with two volumes treating of the 
Gospel according to Mark. ‘hese will be edite 
by Dean Bickersteth. The Old Testament series 

will be continued at intervals of two ox three 
months. 
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Religions Intelligence, 


MANCHESTER NEW COLLEGE. 

The current Session of this College was opened 
on Tuesday, at University Hall, Gordon-square, 
which has now become the property of the College. 
An address was delivered by the Rev. Dr. Drum- 
mond on ‘' Religion and Liberty,” which is printed 
in full on another page. Among those who were 
present on this occasion, which was especially in- 
teresting as commemorating the union of the two 
institutions, were Joseph Lupton, Hsq., President 
of the College ; the Rey. Dr. Martineau, Principal ; 
the Rey. Professors Hstlin Carpenter, M.A,, and 
C. B. Upton, B.A., B.Sc. ; the Rey. Dr. Sadler, one of 
the Visitors; R. D. Darbishire, Hsq., B.A., and the 
Rey. H. Enfield Dowson, B.A., Secretaries ; Pro- 
fessor Morley, LL.D., Principal of University Hall ; 
H. Foster Morley, M.A., Dean; the Revs. 
P, H. Wicksteed, H. Solly, T. L, Marshall, T. 
Holland, J. Worthington, R. Shaen, W. Copeland 
Bowie, C. H. Waid, Mrs. E. B. Squire, Miss Tagart, 
Mrs. 8. S. Tayler, Miss Preston, Messrs. Ferrett 
(Madras), S. Charlesworth (Sheffield), I. M. Wade, 
J. G, Crawford, R. Martineau, Dr. Plimpton, &e. 

At the conclusion of Dr. Drummond’s address 
Professor Morley rose and said he was unwilling 
with any words of his to disturb the effect of Dr. 
Drummond’s address, but'as the Principal of the 
Hall he had been asked to address the students, 
and he wished to point out the spirit in which they 
might work together and learn that true fellowship 
and religious brotherhood of which they had just 
heard. That building was founded in 1848, twenty 
years after University College was founded. The 
foundation of that College was the first great victory 
of religious liberty in our modern age. The 
College was founded and supported mainly by those 
who were not members of the Church of England, 
and it was opposed on the ground that teach- 
ing not associated with the religious doctrines 
of that Church was unsafe and pernicious. Thomas 
Campbell, the poet, was one of the first who had the 
idea of a large free university open to all without 
regard to any differences of religious opinion. The 
opposition was so strong at that time to a place of 
education not associated distinctively with the 
theology of the Church of England that a charter 
was refused to the new university. After much dis- 
cussion a compromise was effected ; the University 
of London was established as an examining body 
with examinations and degrees open to all, and what 
had originally been founded as London University 
was henceforth University College, London. The 
Hall was established at a time when there was a 
decline in the first vigorous life of University Col- 
lege. It was founded to commemorate the passing 
of the Dissenters’ Chapels Act, which was another 
great victory of religious liberty. It was founded 
in the year when Pius IX. came to his See with the 
promise of reforming the old Papacy—the year of 
moyement and revolution throughout all Hurope. 

The college, in order to avoid difficult and disputed 
questions, had no chair of theology, University 
Hall was founded as a home for University College 
students, where the spirit of religion should have 
just recognition, without any sectarian restrictions. 
It was intended to make the Hall as far as possible 
like a well-ordered English home, where the reli- 
gious spirit should be cultivated, and the students 
should feel that they enter into a true fellowship 
anda real brotherhood. They would now endeavour 
to make the Hall all that in its earlier days it was 
not possible to become. Manchester New College 
had now made itself responsible for carrying out the 
trust of University Hall. It is henceforth to be a 
place of training for ity own students, and a home 
for University College students, with the view of 
bringing them both into closer fellowship. All that 
could be done had been done to make the building 
a pleasant place with all the conveniences of home. 
Witbin the last sixteen years a new period of vigour 
had dawned upon University College, and the number 
of students had almost trebled. The barriers had 
been thrown down which separate men from women 
in their studies—(loud applause). The University 
of London had thrown open its examinations for 
degrees to all comers and to both sexes, But another 
question had occupied the attention of the professors. 
There was a want of more social life among the 
students. While they were discussing among them- 
selves how to effect this, and were thinking of es- 
tablishing a company for building chambers, he was 
asked to take the office which he now held; and he 
invited the students to assist him in working out 
the question to which he had referred—(loud ap- 
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plause). He came to his new office with full and 
cordial recognition of the work of Manchester 
New College. For carrying out all that they wished 
in the Hall there was strong help in a body of students 
like those of Manchester New College quite irre- 
spective of their theological opinions. The Hall is 
now as full as if can possibly be, opening with 
thirty six students—(applause). About a dozen 
of these were students of Manchester New College ; 
about a dozen were picked men who had passed 
the first examination for the Indian Civil Service $ 
and about a dozen were students of University 
College. The applications for admission were go 
numerous that they had been obliged to close their 
gates to three dozen more applicants, Ho wished 
the life there to be as free, happy and cheerful as 
it possibly could be outside the natural home, 

The learned principal concluded with an earnest 
appeal to the students to second his efforts in pro- 
moting a true collegiate fellowship in the Hall, and 
resumed his seat amidst long-continued applause, 
The proceedings then terminated. 


—p—— 


THE GENERAL BAPTIST ASSEMBLY. 


The Autumnal Meetings of this Assembly were 
held at Dover on the 25th and 26th of September. 
They commenced on Monday evening with a service 
in Adrian-street Chapel. The Rey. Joun Howanp, 
of Long Sutton, took the devotional part of the ser- 
vice. Tho Rey. J. J. Manrmn, Secretary to the 
Assembly, preached the sermon from 1 Timothy 
ii. 5,6. The discourse was followed by the Com- 
munion Service, which was well attended. The 
Rey. T. B. W. Brices presided, the Rey. J. Howarp 
offered prayer, and the Rey. J. A. Brinxworrn gave 
the address. 

On Tuesday morning, at eleven o’clock, the 
members reassembled in the Chapel for the induc- 
tion of the Rev. Henry Solly, elected one of the 
Messengers of the Assembly, in place of the late 
Rey. John Marten. ‘The Rev. T. B. W. Briaes gave 
the address on this occasion, also the right hand of 
fellowship to Mr. Souuy, who, in reply, said he had 
long felt strongly drawn towards this section of 
the General Baptist body, for it seemed to him 
that they held fast to great Christian truths without 
pushing them to exaggerated extremes, and had re- 
jected certain dangerous errors without committing 
the common fault of sliding into precisely the oppo- 
site fallacies. As regarded the office they had 
asked him to share with his friend and brother the 
minister of that chapel; it was an honoured and 
honourable one. It was very little he could do 
now to advance their cause—it was too late in the 
day for him to attempt the large and active labours 
which such an office would naturally involve. But 
what little work for them lay within his power he 
would gladly do; and he only hoped that when he 
was gone they, and One greater than themselves, 
would be able to say of him, ‘‘ He hath done what 
he could,” 

The induction service concluded with prayer, 
after which the brethren and friends, by the kind 
permission of Colonel Gordon, were permitted to 
visit the turret tower (on which is mounted the 
eighty-ton guns) at the end of the Admiralty Pier. 
They then returned to dinner, in the vestry of the 
Chapel, which was well served by Mr. Ford, of 
Snargate-street. After partaking of this substan- 
tialrepast the company went to the Castle and were 
courteously conducted through the underground 
works, the armoury, tower, church, and surround- 
ings. This was replete with the deepest interest to 
all the friends present, who will not soon forget the 
pleasure and profit enjoyed as they passed from 
point to point, and information, historical and an- 
tiquarian, was given to them. 

At six o’clock tea was served in the chapel. A 
large company sat down, after which the chair was 
taken by the minister of the chapel. An anthem 
was sung by the choir, when Mr. Souny read @ 
paper on ‘‘The True Basis of a National Church.” 

Mr. Solly’s plan was to some extent based on the 
lines of National Church Reform Union, but took 
a wider scope. He desired to see the national 
church endowments which had been bequeathed for 
religious purposes strictly employed for the moral 
and spiritual benefit of the nation. But instead 
of being exclusively in the hands of one religious 
denomination, he desired to see them administered 
by and for all the religious denominations which 
had been able to make good their claim to a de- 
finite and recognised position of Christian useful- 
ness among the people. He thought they should 
be placed in the hands of an administrative council 
consisting of equal numbers of clergymen and lay 
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men elected by the various denominations, and|On these being answered, the ordination prayer 
which should have power to employ these funds in| was offered up by the Rey. R. CLELAND, the mi- 
the support of public worship, the payment of mi- | nisters present joining him in the laying-on of hands. 


nisters’ salaries, the erection or repair of places 
of worship, the employment of travelling preachers 
and missionaries, the promotion of religious educa- 
tion, and cf various well-considered plans of moral 
and social improvement and reform, This council 
should be responsible to Parliament, 7.c., to the great 
representative council of the whole nation, for the 
faithful discharge of its duties according to the 
fundamental principles of equal justice and im- 
partial support of religious and moral purposes, 
but so long as it acted in accordance with those 
principles it should not be interfered with by the 
State. It would have no power to regulate doc- 
trines, or to impose creeds, rites, or ceremonies. 
These, with every detail of church management, 
organisation, discipline, and administration, would 
be left to be dealt with by each denomination as at 
present, But by bringing men to act together for 
labours of Christ’s love, and for moral and spiritual 
objects in the name of Christ, and in loyalty to 
Him asthe Great Head of the Christian Church, 
they would all gradually be drawing nearer to each 
other in Chureh Fellowship and Christian love. 
Thus the foundations of a truly National Church 
would be laid, and the Lord of the Churches 
would see that wise master-builders were forth- 
coming to rear the structure in noble and beautiful 
proportions. He regarded this subject as one of 
profound practical “importance. At present vice 
and crime—evils of every description—were ram- 
pant in the land, and Christian Churches, with all 
their distracting disputes and discussions, were 
doing comparatively little to uproot them, If they 
could only get them to unite on some such common 
national basis as he had indicated for hearty co- 
operation against the common foe, none presuming 
to dictate to or laud it over the rest, employing the 
vast endowments bequeathed by the piety of their 
forefathers for Christian purposes, and a holy cru- 
sade against the kingdom of darkness and wrong, 
they might yet hope to see the Kingdom of Light 
and of God established in all its glory on earth, 
and preparing the nation for Heaven. 

A very lively discussion followed, the speakers 
taking part being the Revs. T. Rix, J. J. Manren, 
T. B. W. Briaes, J. Fensteap, J. A. Brinkworts, 
and J. Howarp. In his eloquent and earnest reply 
Mr. Sonty ably sustained the arguments he had 
advanced in his valuable paper. 

The choir rendered essential service by their beau- 
tiful anthems, hymns, &c. 

On the following day the Rev. T. B. W. Briggs 
most hospitably entertained a large party of the 
ministers and friends of the Assembly at his resi- 
dence, Capel Lodge. 


—_»—_—__ 


ORDINATION AT TEMPLEPATRICK. 


The Presbytery of Templepatrick (in connection 
with the Remonstrant Synod of Ulster) met on 
Tuesday week for the ordination of the Rev. F. 
Martin Blair, late of the Home Missionary Board, 
to the pastoral charge of the Templepatrick congre- 
gation, the pulpit of which was vacated by the re- 
signation of the Rey. Robert Campbell, on account 
of ill-health. There were present the Revs. Moore 
Getty (Ballycarry), John Jellie (Carrickfergus), R. 
Cleland, B.A. (Crumlin), and F, Thomas (Cairn- 
castle), members of Presbytery; James Cooper 
(Belfast), James Black, M.A. (Manchester), John 
Hall and English Crooks (Ballyclare), W. S. Smith 
(Antrim), James Kennedy (Larne), John A. Kelly 
(Rademon), and the Rey. J. Hamilton, Presbyterian 
minister, Templepatrick. 

A large representation of the congregation, to- 
gether with many friends from Belfast, Crumlin, 
Ballyclare, Raloo, Antrim, and Carrickfergus assem- 
bled in the church at twelve o’clock, filling it in 
every part. Notwithstanding the cloudy state of 
the weather the church, which has been newly 
furnished with open pews of pitch-pine, new gallery 
at the south end, and elegant lamp-fittings and 
upholstery, looked bright and cheerful. The im- 
provements, in fact, comprise a rebuilding of the 
edifice, with the exception of part of the old walls, 
The devotional part of the service was conducted 
by the Rev. J. Kunnepy, and the sermon was 
preached by the Rev. F. Tuomas from Proverbs ix. 
12—* If thou be wise, thou shalt be wise for thy- 
self.” The explanation and vindication of the 
Presbyterian form of Church government, and of 
the principles of non-subscription, were given by 
the Rey, M, Gerry, who then proceeded to put the 
usual questions to Mr, Blair and the congregation. 


After the ordination hymn was sung, the charge to 
the newly-ordained minister was delivered by the 
Rey. J. Brack, and the charge to the congregation 
by the Rev. J. Jexur. The interesting services 
were concluded by the singing of the dismissal hymn 
and the benediction. 

A dinner was served in the Templeton Arms 
Hotel at 3.30, when a large company was enter- 
tained by the congregation. The Rey. Joun JELuin, 
who presided, gave the following toasts, which 
were keartily received :—‘‘ The Queen;” ‘“ The 
Prince and Princess of Wales;”? The Lord Lieu- 
tenant, the Chief Secretary, and Prosperity to 
Ireland.” The name of the late minister, the 
Rey. Robert Campbell, being announced by Mr. 
Jellie in affectionate terms as the subject of the 
next toast, much sympathy at his continued ill- 
health was expressed by the meeting. The Rev. 
Mr. Gerry responded on Mr. Campbell’s behalf. 
The Cuarrman then proposed ‘“‘ Health, happiness, 
and success to the new minister,” and claimed a 
special interest in him from old acquaintance with 
his family, and from having had a part in his 
early training.—Mr. Buair, in responding, acknow- 
ledged Mr. Jellie’s kindness, and made a happy 
reference to the origin of the Templepatrick Con- 
gregation, over 250 years ago, and its subsequent 
history. Other toasts followed—‘ Prosperity to 
the Congregation,” responded to by Mr. Witx1am 
Ku (secretary) and Mr. M‘Apam A. BirxmyRe; 
“The officiating Ministers,” responded to by the 
Rey. R. Cuevanp ; ‘‘ The Ministers of other Presby- 
teries,” by the Rev. W. S. Surry; ‘ Our English 
Brethren,” by the Rev. J. Brack. “ The health of 
the Rev. J. Jellie” was given by the Rey. E. 
Crooxs (who had previously taken the chair on Mr. 
Jellie’s having to leave), to which Mr, Brain spoke 
in response, and the company dispersed. 

A soirée was held in the church at 7.30 p.m. 
There was a large and highly respectable company 
assembled, numbering over 500. After tea the Rey. 
English Crooks was called to the chair, and ex- 
pressed his hearty interest in the proceedings of 
the day. After an opening hymn a varied pro- 
gramme, consisting of anthems, solos, duets, and 
readings, was rendered with great taste and spirit 
by friends who had kindly come from Belfast to 
give their services. 

In the course of the evening one or two short 
addresses were delivered. Mr. Blair said that it 
gave him much satisfaction to know that’a large 
number of friends were present who belonged to 
other denominations, and among them he would 
especially mention his neighbour, the Rey. Mr. 
Hamilton. There were also friends from a dis- 
tance to whom he was much indebted for their 
presence on that occasion. He was very glad that 
his former tutor, Mr. Black, had been able to come 
and take an important part in the impressive ser- 
vices of the morning. Mr. Blair concluded some 
very earnest remarks by hoping that the services of 
the day would be an incentive both to himself and 
to the congregation. 

The Rev. J. Buack, who was warmly received, 
spoke of the pleasure it gave him to be present, and 
the interest he had in his former students who 
were now settled in the north of Ireland. He hoped 
Mr. Blair and his congregation would not allow 
themselves to be too easily content with a little 
success. It was a fault in many congregations of 
England, and it might be true of some in Ireland, 
that they were quite satisfied with very small re- 
sults. No doubt religion was a matter of hidden 
influences, and the effect of the minister’s efforts 
might not be always visible; but while that was 
admitted, there was a visible success which we 
ought to expect. He could not imagine any cause 
to be in a healthy condition if it was not making a 
progress that could be seen. The Templepatrick 
congregation displayed an excellent spirit in what 
they had recently done for their church, and he 
only wished to express his hope that their young 
minister would cherish the enthusiasm of his youth 
and be their leader for many successful years. 

A vote of thanks to the members of the choir, to 
the ladies who presided at the tea tables, and to 
the stewards was proposed by Mr. Kartu, and 
seconded by the Rey. IF. Tuomas. The Rey. R, 
CLELAND responded in the name of the stewards, 
and the Rey. J. A. Kuuuy on behalf of the ladies, 

A vote of thanks to the chairman was passed 
with acclamation and duly acknowledged. The pro- 
ceedings were then closed with the benediction, 
pronounced by the Rey. Mr, Haminton, 
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Che Liberal Pulpit. 


SOCIAL SCIENCE AND CHRISTIANITY, 


[Preached at Nottingham, during the meeting 
of the Social Science Association, Sept. 
nat by the Rev. R. A. ARMsrRoNG, 
B.A. 


“‘Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy 
heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy mind, 
This is the great and first commandment. And a 
second like unto it is this. Thou shall love thy neigh- 
bour as thyself. On these two commandments hangeth 
the whole law, and the prophets,” —Matt, xxii, 37-40, 


It is the common place of our time that this 
generation which now walks the globe has wit- 
nessed a development of physical science ‘unpa- 
ralleled in the history of the world. It is an ob- 
servation less common, but not less true, that 
our generation has witnessed a development of 
philanthropic care and effort such as no previous 
generation has known. The very weighing down 
of our hearts with the sorrows and sins and op- 
pressions which rest so dark and heavy on the 
taces of the peoples is proof that the men and 
women of to-day are giving a heed to the woes of 
the nations such as has never been given to them 
before. There are men of sorrows among us now 
bearing in their bosoms the world’s griefs, 
wounded for the world’s transgressions, bruised 
for the world’s iniquities, who out of their tender 
hearts cry out that never were such evil times 
as these. But this very cry of mourning is the 
sure testimony that the dayspring from on high 
is already visiting us, that the day-star already 
shines ; and the chastisement that lies on these 
is the chastisement which shall bring the wide 
world’s peace; and even with these very stripes 
of theirs the tribes and peoples for whom they 
bleed will by and by be healed. 

And yet, while the philanthropic movement of 
our day is of wider range than any of which 
history gives us record, and while in individuals 
here and there the motive of the movement is as 
intense as in any prophet who ever stood on any 
lonely mount of God, the great wave seems to 
lack something of the dominating sweep of 
power which has characterised lesser movements 
from time to time in days gone by. 

The philanthropy of to-day cannot compare 
in vigour, though so much larger in scale, with 
the wonderful movement of which the early 
Buddhist histories tell, when good King Asoka, 
moved by the great compassion of the Master, 
covered his kingdom with hospitals for the sick, 
set resting places for the weary and fountains 
of sweet water all along the dusty roads, and 
on rock and boulder inscribed in imperishable 
letters the wise and benignant laws which made 
pity and love the very pivots of human conduct. 
The leagues and the unions of to-day with their 
myriad beneficent purposes, wonderful as they 
are and bright with blessed hope, cannot com- 
pare in intensity of motive and unswerving re- 
solve of achievement with the first outpouring of 
apostolic zeal which carried Paul through 
weariness and painfulness, watchings often, 
hunger and thirst, fastings often, cold and naked- 
ness, stretched even Peter the denier at the last 
on the rack of martyrdom, and enshrined John 
in the heart of Christendom, the hero saint of 
the undying gospel of love. Nay, who will say 
that, wide, sincere, of bright augury though it 
be, the social reform of our time has in it the in- 
spiration of dauntless purpose which gave might 
to the great Catholic companies at their inception, 
the Society of Jesus and the rest, or the stern 
and rigid force which their gloomy creed put 
into the movement of the Puritans of the Old 
England and the NewP What comparison will 
the decorous interest and the mild plaudits 
which we accord to the speakers at our Social 
Science Congresses bear to the white heat of 
the early Wesleyan propaganda, or the inten- 
sity of enthusiasm with which the Anglican 
movement shook University and Church under 
the courageous leadership of Newman-and of 
Pusey ? 

For my part, after all credit is given for the 
benevolence,\the disinterested toil, the love of the 
true and of the right, of the modern sociologists, 
while I well know that some at least among 
them are of the stuff of which in sterner times 
martyrs have been made, I am painfully im- 
pressed with the absence of any over-mastering 
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enthusiasm. welding them together in the might 
of a united purpose. Says the hymn which 
rises on the air from cathedral and from Bethel, 


“Like a mighty army moves the Church of God”; 


who can compare the confused movement of the 
varied host of our reformers with the steady 
tramp of ordered soldiery? What banner do 
they carry at their front? What martial 
music gives the impulse to their tread P 
What, then, is the binding, inspiring power 
that is missing? What do we lack to give us 
‘unity? What spring of enthusiastic purpose 
is it of which we fail? Behind the vigorous 
reforms of King Asoka lay the burning convic- 
tion that the Master had shown the way by 
which all living beings might be saved, and the 
curse of life at last removed from every sentient 
spirit. Behind the stupendous toil of Paul was 
the man burning with the living flame of the 
gospel of Christ crucified. Behind the mis- 
sionary might of the Jesuits and of the Puri- 
tans alike lay the profound conviction that this 
was God’s work that was to be wrought against 
the phalanx of the scheming powers of hell. 
Behind the deeds of Wesley and the Wesleyans 
lay the divine passion to save immortal souls. 
What unifying conviction, what grand, welding, 
common belief can you show me arming with 
resistless power the army of the reformers of 
the day in which we live P 
The lack to-day is of a conviction, mighty to 
impel, thrilling through the ranks of the regi- 
ments of workers, moulding them to one indomit- 
able purpose, firing them with the enthusiasm 
which makes prophets, apostles, martyrs. The 
marvellous stimulus and consolidating power of 
a great conviction grasped and held with all the 
strength of the mind is seen in the extraordinary 
rogress of natural science since Darwin un- 
ocked to thinkers the secret of evolution. Re- 
created at a touch by the magic formula, na- 
tural science has gone forward with great leaps 
and bounds. The light has gone flooding ont 
all round the field, and earth and heaven are 
transformed in the great reconstruction under 
the mastering impulse of one all-solving thought. 
No one supreme conviction comparable in sol- 
vent power with the idea of evolution in the 
sphere of physics has seized the heart of this 
generation in the moral aud social sphere. In- 
dividuals clasp some suy reme conviction to their 
bosoms, and in the strength of it go forth to 
high achievement; but the mass is without an 
inspiration. Though the conviction of one be 
epee to the conviction of another as pole to 
pole, the very fact of intense convictionitself gives 
the right arm power and kindles divine fire on 
the pen and on the tongue, Ellice Hopkins 
holds the whole Evangelical theology with the 
fervour of a confesgor, and the very voice of the 
Holy Spirit seems to speak with her lips as she 
pleads for pure hearts and loving homes. The 
strong soul of Frances Power Cobbe rejects the 
Evangelical theology, but trembles with the 
rapture of the fatherhood and motherhood of 
God, and her brave words ring out from her 
pages with a power before which generations to 
come shall marvel, saying, ‘“‘ Verily a prophetess 
dwelt with our fathers,” though to-day not one 
experimenter makes less sharp the knife of tor- 
ture for the cry of her remonstrance and rebuke. 
Butas a people, we, the Englishmen and women 
of this ninth decade of the nineteenth century, 
aye without any supreme conviction ; and there- 
fore without union, without inspiration, without 
might, ce 
But you will say that I forget that this is a 
Christian people, that the Churches amid all 
their variance proclaim one God, one Christ, one 
Redemption, and one Heaven. You will remind 
me that this very Congress opened with sweet 
songs of prayer and praise, and the worship of a 
marshalled throng amid storied stone and the 
dim, sweet, softened light of a noble English 
Church. And you will ask is not the Creed of 
Christendom the very formula you want to back 
the philanthropic effort of the day P 
And while I for my part do not hold what is 
the Creed on the forefront of the great mass of 
Christian Churches, yet freely do I confess that 
if the reformers believed it, it would have power 
to give their labours all the intensity of motive 
which they need. r 
Yes! the doctrine of Protestant Christendom, 
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Saviour racked and bleeding in infinity of 
divine compassion for the sinner, believed, has 
power to lift all Social Science Congresses into 
Councils of Apostolates, and for modern politi- 
cians and philanthropists to give us inspired 
prophets and evangelists. Believed,—yes! But 
unbelieved,—protessed, but not believed,— 
spoken with the lips, but not striking to the 
heart,—it is powerless to build up the fabric of 
amighty philanthropy, as the dead dust and 
ashes that bury old Pompeii to be made bricks 
and stones for the building of colosseum and 
forum and basilica. It crumbles to the touch, 
falls to dust as it issues from the mouth; there 
is no strength im it save to stifle and to kill. 

The Creed of the Churches believed would in- 
spire new Pauls, and new Luthers, and new 
Wesleys. But with the mass of the people itis 
dead as an inspiring power; and even those who 
have not yet found out that they do not believe 
it, save here one and there another, doubt it in 
the recesses of their souls. It is no longer true 
to the current universal consciousness which 
men breathe as inevitably and unconsciously as 
they breathe the air; and therefore it cannot 
save their souls alive or send them out into the 
world strong with the might of God. 

There is a false liberalism as well as a true 
liberalism current on the lips and in the minds 
of men. And the false liberalism says that it 
does not matter what a man believes about God 
or no God, Christ or no Christ, soul or no soul, 
but dark eternaldeath. It is true that it is of 
higher moment to live up to our beliefs though 
they be full of error, than to believe correctly on 
the vast themes of lifeand death and destiny. It 
is true that it is better to doubt honestly than 
to believe dishsnestly, better to face doubt and 
abide by it, than with the arts of self-delusion 
persuade yourself that you telieve what the real 
man in you does not believe. It is true that 
variance of belief should be no bar to unity of 
fellowship, that the stand-off of Churchman from 
Dissenter, of Orthodox from ,Unitarian, of 
Christian from Agnostic is the great social 
shame and sin of good and earnest men, All 
this belongs to the true liberalism. But it is not 
true, but for ever false, that truth is not sacred. 
It is the false and fatal liberalism not to stand 
by whatever conviction lives in your own breast, 
not to cleave to whatever truth you hold in your 
own right hand. It is the false and fatal liberal- 
ism that permits men to abstain from the life- 
long pursuit of truth. It isthe false and foolish 
liberalism to look for working force in the man 
or the society that is without the inward power 
which springs from some clear and strenuous 
belief, 

Behind all these discussions, good and 
fruitful though they be, on the training of 
the jyoung and the nursing of the sick, on the 
helping of the poor and the raising of the fallen, 
on licensing laws and food supply, on pauperism 
and sanitation, abides the need of a religion—a 
religion not of lip and knee alone, nay, nor 
only of the brain, a religion welded to the soul, 
a religion which we all with all our heart, and 
mind, and strength shall grasp and love and live 
—a religion nat of the Sunday or the Church 
alone, a religion not folded in a napkin and 
buried in the earth, and only brought out to 
show when the Lord comes by, but a religion of 
which we shall lay hold—nay, rather which 
shall lay hold of us, and, as the spirit drove the 
Galilean into the wilderness of old, drive us into 
this tangled widerness of man’s sorrow and dit- 
ficulty, perplexity and sin. Herein lies the 
strength of Comtism as against all other Agnos- 
tic systems of the day, by which it is laying 
hold of some of the very flower of our 
youth —that it knows men cannot be truly 
men and do great deeds without religion, 
and after its fantastic kind it presents a 
religion to us. A religion we must have, or 
all our well-meaning social striving can only 
lead to anarchy and all our science land us in 
confusion. And this religion, whatsoever it be, 
must be the very truest that our intellects and 
hearts can reach, and, like the theory of evolu- 
tion in the realm of natural science, it must 
give a cohesion and a unity to all our concep- 
tions of life and its laws and purpose, 

Without that—a religion, believed of the 
people, and believed above all of, the workers, 
and professed while it is believed—our social 
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But the great redemption; the earthly salvation, 
it can never bring about. Poverty will oppress, 
and drunkenness will scourge, and lust will 
scar, though Congresses meet for a hundred 
years. Vain to look for the grand emancipas 
tion, that kingdom of heaven on earth which 
shall consist of diffused art, equal laws, clean 
cities and sober homes, till a religion moves and 
inspires as with a martial music the army of 
our reformers and philanthropists. And that 
religion must be a religion which dares declare 
itself wherever men gather to take counsel how 
to do battle with the evils of the world. How 
strange a sight to Paul of Tarsus or Augustin 
of Hippo to behold a gathering of men and 
women discussing the world’s sickness and suf- 
fering and foolishness, and vice and crime ; 
looking in each other’s faces and asking “how 
shall we mend the world ”—yet no one of them 
all daring to speak out the creed that fires his 
own soul—if indeed his soul be aflame at all— 
for fear of being called to order by the ehair- 
man! Yet it is the wise men, not the 
fools or bigots, of our time who have per- 
ceived that we must necds exclude the ex- 
pression of theological opinion from public 
discussions of social problems. God grant us 
soon a religion of which each man may with 
joy read the response in his brother’s heart—go 
that talking on these things we may each ba 
able in the love of God and man to say the 
whole thought that we have in us! 

If I have shown at all that some great 
national conviction—some true unity of spiritual 
churchmanship—is necessary before we can get 
wisdom or power for the vast work we have to 
do, I have done what I set out to do. I want 
England to believe something, more than I want 
her to believe what I believe. Yet I cannot 
forbear to say how it seems to me that the 
sublime, simple, all-sufficing, all-reconciling, all- 
inspiring creed, is ready to our hands ; and how 
not only is the creed ready, but all the people 
are ready to believe the creed with mind and 
heart and strength if only a prophet might 
arise gifted of God to proclaim it so that all 
men should hear and understand. That God 
loves us and that we may love God, and that 
in the love of God we all are to love one 
another, that I for my part believe to be the 
creed that is now and for ever true, and the 
creed which the English people are prepared to 
believe when once with prophetic power it is 
preached to their awakened hearts. It is an 
old doctrine dimly heard among the peoples of 
the earth ere ever the name of Jesus fell from 
Mary’s lips upon the ears of her wondrous bey, 
It is an old doctrine preached with the suprem- 
est power of prophecy by Mary’s son when he 
stood forth alone against the world. It is an 
old doctrine which has ever been the secret of 
the conquests of Christianity over the heart of 
man, amid whatever distortions and beneath 
whatever superincumbent fictions. But it is the 
new doctrine, ineffably sublime in its simplicity, 
an offence to the wisdom of this world on the 
very ground of its simplicity, which alone of all 
possible doctrines that men can hold can at 
once welcome every hard-won truth of modern 
science and philosophy, and conserve the 
primeval reverence which stirred the great 
heart of Abraham, the triumphant faith which 
glowed in the dark eyes of Paul, and the beatific 
love which shone in the serene face of John. 
With Patriarchs and Evangelists it hears the 
voice of God commanding the light to shine, 
and feels his hand all tenderly laid upon the 
world ; with reformers and philosophers, it 
bids no man be afraid, strikes off the gyves 
forged by sacerdotal superstition, and exults in 
the triumph of every discovery wrested from 
the unknown and every truth newly reasoned 
from the recesses of the human mind, It is the 
one faith that has for its Priesthood mankind, 
for its Bible all human thought, for its Sabbath 
eternity, for its Temple the star-domed universe. 
I believe it is the one faith which lies at the 
base of all true Social Science, and as it wanes 
or waxes gives the measure of all social retro- 
gression or advance. 


Mrs. Naruanret Monreriorre has given £2,000 
to University College Hospital for the endowment 
of two beds, in memory of her late brother, Sir 
Francis Goldsmid, and her late son, Mr, Leonard 
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THE REV. PAGE HOPPS IN AMERICA, 

The Boston Herald reports that a large and cul- 
tured congregation assembled at Dr. Putnam’s 
church, Roxbury, near Boston, Sept. 10, to hear 
the Rey. John Page Hopps discourse from the text, 
1 Peter ivy. 19:—‘* Wherefore, let them that suffer 
according to the will of God commit the keeping of 
their souls to him in well doing, as unto a faithful 
Creator.” The sermon, it is stated, was one of 
those simple, yet effective, appeals to the heart and 
understanding which, in these days of stilted pulpit 
oratory, are too seldom heard. The hideous theory 
that the removal by death of the loved ones of the 
home circle is but a method employed by the Al- 
mighty for the chastisement and discipline of the 
family was unsparingly condemned by the preacher, 
who, through his discourse, maintained that the 
God of all power is likewise a God of law and order, 
whose rewards and penalties are as unvarying and 
unfailing as are the courses of the sun, moon, and 
stars, or as the laws of creation itself. ‘In this 
bright and beautiful world,” said the preacher, 
“ how often have we to face suffering and deal with 
it as best wecan. The dark, sad problem of human 
life, growing out of human suffering, is as old as 
the ages. This problem of life and suffering be- 
comes a still more difficult one when, in the 
words of Peter, we are to strive that this suffer- 
ing may be according to the will of God. In 
this era of church-going it is easy to give utter- 
ance to pious phrases, but how seldom does tle 
heart respond to the words uttered by the lips. 
That this suffering may be endured by those 
who commit themselves wholly to the will of 
God—the text of this discourse—is the most 
difficult problem of all to understand. The apostle 
calls God ‘a faithful creator” and in that single 
phrase cuts the knot of mystery and difficulty. 
Much of what passes current for Christianity in 
England, and probably in America, is, after all, 
but a sort of compromise between the pagan and 
the modern ideas of a supreme being. Praying to 
the Almighty to change His mind when they become 
abject supplicants is a sort of slavish service which 
the so-called Christians of to-day vainly believe to 
be the love and worship of God. We may be very 
cultivated and very xsthetic in our modes of wor- 
ship, but our religion, on such a foundation, will 
be a series of vain emotions and nothing but fruit- 
less alternations between hope and fear. The pagan 
idea that God deals directly and immediately with 
men seems to pervade the minds of too many 
Christians. True religion teaches us that the un- 
changing rules and laws of the Hternal, when 
obeyed, lead to happiness and well-being. It 
teaches us to commit ourselves to God as to a 
faithful Creator. Let him who thinks that, be- 
cause of these unchanging laws the universe lapses 
into a huge piece of mechanism, consider that it 
is the Creator of the earth and the heavens who 
alone can control their destiny, and that the laws 
of cause and effect are as unyielding as the grave 
itself. It is a pitiful and a ghastly thought to 
believe, or pretend to believe, that, because a little 
child breathes a poisonous atmosphere and dies, 
that that child was taken by God for the good of 
the parent! What mother would not lay down 
her life for her child? There is much to be de- 
plored in this sort of superstition and ignorance. 
The little child was taken, not to punish its parents, 
but simply because the laws of the universe had 
been disobeyed. The poison was not placed at the 
feet of the little one by God ; it was the out-growth 
of the impurities of the world, coupled with the 
carelessness and neglect of some one, and the 
innocent child was the victim, while sorrow 
and anguish filled the heart of the fond parent. 
If you ask ‘Of what avail is prayer?’ I 
answer, pitilessly, ‘ None,’ if by prayer you hope 
that the laws of the universe, which are the laws of 
God, are to be set aside; if by prayer you think to 
gain that which he has decreed to be impossible. 
If, however, you pray that God will take you and 
your children into His Divine keeping, and will 
accord to you and them that which is best, and in 
the meantime so live as to conform to his laws and 
commands, prayer will avail much, In the words of 
the text, commit yourselves to God, and await his 
good time and pleasure, and all will be well. Do 
not attempt to hasten the faithful Creator in the 
work which is all His own. Let us try to under- 
stand the problem; and, if we cannot, let us trust- 
ingly commit ourselves to God as to a faithful 
Creator.” 

The congregation lingered about the sanctuary at 
the close, exchanging words of approval and appre- 
ciation of the wholesome and simple lesson from 
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the word of God and pleasure at the coming 
among them of Mr. Hopps. 


Hiterary Notes. 


Turrn is reagon to believe that the essays con- 
tributed by Professor Stanley Jevons to the Contem- 
porary Review will shortly be {published in a col- 
lected form. 

Messrs. Kecan Pavn, Trancw, AND Co. will 
publish early in October a collected edition of the 
poetical works of Mr. Lewis Morris. The edition, 
which will be at a considerable reduction in price, 
will be in three volumes, obtainable separately, 
“The Epic of Hades” being the second volume of 
the series. 

Tux Academy says that Professor Aufrecht, of 
Bonn, has recently been staying at Oxford, with the 
object of collating some Sanskrit MSS. in the 
Bodleian. He is now on a visit to Cambridge with 
a similar purpose. 

Tun cheap edition of Mr. Thayer’s book, ‘‘ From 
Log Cabin to White House,” consisting of 10,000 
copies, has been entirely taken up by the trade, and 


another edition of the same number will be issued 
from the press immediately. 

Tux first volume of Messrs. Cassell and Co.’s 
series of technological manuals, edited by Professor 
Ayrton, F.R.8., and Dr. Wormell, will be ready in a 
few days. It will be entitled “‘ Cutting Tools Worked 
by Hand and Machine,” by Professor Robert H. 
Smith, 

Tur first part of Mr. Anthony Trollope’s new 
novel, ‘‘The Land Leaguers,” having reference to 
Irish life of the present time, will appear in Life on 
November 15. 

Iv ig said that the family of P. J. Proudhon have 
recently discovered a manuscript of his bearing the 
title “Le Césarisme et l’Histoire,’ They propose 
to publish it. 

M. Barruetemy Sr. Himarrs, the veteran author 
and friend of Thiers, has finished his French trans- 
lation of Aristotle’s ‘ Historia Animalium,” which 
will be published immediately by Germer Bailliére 
in three volumes, with reference and commentary. 
He contends that the text was originally accom- 
panied by illustrations, 

Accorp1nG to the Atheneum, negotiations for in- 
ternational coypright between France and Germany, 
which have been going on for some time, are ap- 
proaching a satisfactory conclusion. 


Tur London Society for the Extension of Uni- 
versity Teaching will open its seventh session this 
month, Lectures will be delivered at twenty-one 
centres. 

Tux veteran historian Leopold Von Ranke is 
now engaged in preparing for the press the third 
volume of his ‘‘ Weltgeschichte.” It will comprise 
the Roman Empire and the beginning of Chris- 
tianity. 

Mr. 8. H. Buroumr, Fellow and Lecturer of 
University College, Oxford, has been appointed 
Professor of Greek in Edinburgh University. There 
were eleven candidates. 

Tue session of Owens College was opened on 
Tuesday by an introductory lecture by Professor J. 
E. C. Munro, recently appointed to the chair of juris- 
prudence at the college. The Dean of the Medical 
School (Professor Gamgee) stated thatit was hoped 
that the new medical buildings at the college would 
be completed by January next, so that they might 
expect to have them ready for the summer session 
of next year. ‘When these buildings were completed 
the medical school of Owens College would possess 
a range of laboratories and lecture-rooms which he 
thought would be second to those of no medical 
school in England. 

Tur Bibliographer for October contains an in- 
teresting article on the ‘‘ Librarians of Cambridge,” 
and also a continuation of ‘London Signs of 
Booksellers and Printers,” by E. W. Ashbee, Esq., 
F.S.A, 

Messrs. Lonaman AND Co, are about to publish 
an important work by the late Sir William Stirling- 
Maxwell on the life of Don John of Austria. 
Attracted to this subject while occupied with the 
preparation of his ‘ Cloister Life of Charles V,,” 
the author bestowed upon it almost incredible pains 
for nearly thirty years. The MS., which was recast 
and rewritten more than once, was privately printed, 
and further corrections and additions were after- 
wards made, To illustrate the work he got together 
a collection of portraits, engravings of statues, gems, 
ships, weapons, and alphabets, which may be re- 
| garded as unique, The whole of this great collection 
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will be used in the large-paper edition, which will 
be issued in two volumes folio, and of which only 
one hundred and fifteen copies will be printed, 
Another edition will be published subsequently in 
the usual library form, at a price which may render 
the work accessible to readers generally. 

We have reason to hope that the essays con- 
tributed by the late Stanley Jeyons to the Contem- 
porary and other Reviews will shortly be published 
in a collected form. 

Mr. O’Donoyan’s work describing his travels east 
of the Caspian during the last three years, and his 
five months’ residence at the Turcoman capital, 
Mery, will be published by Messrs. Smith, Elder, 
and Co. at the beginning of next week. The author, 
in addition to a spirited account of his advyentares, 
gives with considerable detail the diplomatic history 
of what is called the Mery Question. The work 
will form,two volumes, with several maps and copious 
appendices. 


NEW BOOKS. . 

Mussrs.' Kucan Pavn, Trenow AnD Co,’s an- 
nouncements include ‘‘ Reminiscences of Court and 
Diplomatic Life,” by Lady Bloomfield; “ The 
Life and Times of St. Anselm,” by Martin Rule; 
“Tiife of Antonio Rosmini-Serbati,” by G. S. 
Maewalter; ‘‘ Diaries and Letters of Philip Henry ” 
(father of the commentator), by M. H. Lee ; ‘“‘ The 
Duke of Berwick, Marshal of France,” by Colonel 
Townshend; “John Duncan, Weaver and Bo- 
tanist,” by William Jolly; ‘‘Free Trade Speeches 
of; the Hon, C, P. Villiers”; ‘‘ Demerara Papers,” 
by Everard F. im Thurn; ‘‘ Notes of a Visit to 
Russia in 1840-41,” by the late William Palmer, 
selected and arranged by Cardinal Newman ; “ The 
Elements of Military Administration,” by Captain 
Buxton—and a new edition of Miss Ellice Hopkin’s 
“Work amongst Working Men.” In philosophy 
and theology their list includes :—‘‘ Nature and 
Thought, an Introduction to a Natural Philosophy,” 
by St. George Mivart ; ‘‘ The Greek Philosophers,” 
by A. W. Benn; “ The Origin of Ideas,” translated 
from the ‘‘Nuoyo Saggio” of Antonio Rosmini- 
Serbati; Notes on Evolution and Christianity,” by 
J. F. Yorke; ‘‘The Evolution of Christianity ; 
‘‘Unconscious Testimony; or, the Silent Wit- 
ness of the Hebrew to the Truth of His- 
torical Scriptures,” by CO. F. Hutton; “A 
Synopsis of Moral and Ascetical Theology,” ar- 
ranged by the late Rev. James Skinner; “ The 
Chair of St. Peter,” by John Nicholas Murphy ; 
‘‘“Many Voices,” extracts from religious writers 
from the first to the sixteenth century; “‘ Roman- 
ism, Protestanism, Anglicanism ; a Layman’s View 
of some Questions of the Day,” by Oxoniensis ; “A 
Critical Commentary on the Revised Version of the 
New Testament,” by the Rey. W. A. Osborne; a 
volume of sermons by the Rey. J. H. Thom, of 
Liverpool; and a volume by the late H. T. Adam- 
son on ‘The Millennium.” The new volumes of 
s: The Parchment Library” will be “ The Christian 
Year;” “Gay’s Fables,” edited by Mr, Austin 
Dobson; a selection of Shelley’s letters, by Mr. 
Richard Garnett ; Mr. Mark Pattison’s annotated 
edition of Milton’s sonnets ; the earlier poems of 
Mr. Tennyson, and “French Lyrics,” selected and 
arranged by Mr. Saintsbury. To these may be added 
the first volume of a new series, to be produced in 
a similar style, but on larger paper; this introduc- 
tory volume is to consist of a selection from the 
writings of living English poets. In poetry are 
announced :—‘ River Songs and other Poems,” by 
Arthur Dillon; “Birds and Babies,” by Mrs. Cox- 
head; ‘‘The Garden of Fragrance,” a complete 
translation of the “ Bostin of Sadi, from the Persian 
by Dr. G. 8. Davie; ‘David Rizzio and other 
Tragedies,” by the author of ‘ Ginevra,” d&e. ; 
Lessing’s ‘“‘ Nathan the Wise,” translated by Eus- 
tace K, Corbett; and ‘‘ Hymni Usitati Latine Red- 
diti,” by Mr. Justice Lawson. In the “ Pulpit 
Commentary ” series will appear two volumes on 
St. Mark’s Gospel, edited by Dean Bickersteth ; and 
‘“« Jeremiah,” by the Rev. T. K. Cheyne. In the 
“ International Scientific Series” will be published 
translations of Ribot’s “ Diseases of Memory,” and 
of N. Joly’s work on “ Man before Metals ;” Ro- 
bert H. Scott’s “ Elementary Meteorology; ” and 
Professor Sheldon Amos’s “ Science of Politics,” 

Messrs, Rivington have nearly ready ‘ Lectures 
and other Theological Essays,” by the late Dr. J. 
B, Mozley ; a translation, with a preface by Canon 
Liddon, of Antonio Rosmini’s ‘* The Five Wounds 
of the Church; the Rev. P. G. Medd’s Bampton 
Lectures for 1882 ; “ Thoughts upon the Liturgical 
Gospels for Sundays,” by Dean Goulburn; a con- 
tinuation of “ Practical Reflections on Hyery Verse 
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of the Holy Gospels,” containing Acts to Revela- 
tion; “Selections from the Writings of Canon 
Liddon; ‘‘ The Witness of the Passion,” by Canon 
Knox Little; ‘‘ Meditations, Poems, &e., for In- 
valids,” edited by the Rev. M. F. Sadler ; Vol. 
Ill. of the Bishop of Lincoln’s “ Church History,” 
bringing the history down to the Council of Chalce- 
don, A.D. 451; a series of miniature volumes of 
selections from various authors, by Mrs. Sidney 
Lear, entitled “ Sunrise,” “ Noon,” and “ Sunset ; ” 
“Marly Influences,” with a preface by Mrs. Glad- 
stone; an abridged edition of the “Life of Bishop 
Gray of Capetown;” a large-type edition in one 
volume of Mrs. Sidney Lear’s ‘ Precious Stones ; ” 
and other new editions. 


Obituary. 


_ Tue Rey. Dr. Cosnpnur Rossins,—The death of 
Chandler Robbins, D.D., last week, removes a mi- 
nister from the Church whom we loved to think of 
among the Boston clergy. Born at Lynn in 1810, 
he was graduated in a distinguished class at Har- 
vard with the Rev. James Freeman Clarke, Judge 
Geo, T. Bigelow, Rev. W. H. Channing, Judge Benj. 
R. Curtis, Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes, Rev. Samuel 
May, and Professor Benj. Pierce. He succeeded 
Ralph Waldo Emerson in the pastorate of the 
Second Church, Boston, and remained in that office 
forty-one years. He had a strongly built and 
firmly knit frame, and was active, athletic, and 
determined. He was a man of deep and serious 
convictions, and looked with such distrust on the 
tendencies of recent Unitarianism as to give it up 
altogether as a scheme of divinity. He stood more 
closely in sympathy with Dr. Rufus Ellis and with 
Dr. A. P. Peabody than with any of his Boston as- 
sociates. He reached the happy position where he 
felt himself in sympathy with the entire Evan- 
gelical Church, and was recognised by its members 
and ministers as far as he was known. He was 
himself an author, and has left behind him a num- 
ber of brief histories, historical collections, sermons, 
and biographies to commemorate him. The literary 
work of which he used to speak as having given 
him the most pleasure was ‘‘ The Social Hymn- 
book,” which he compiled. He had high and deep 
views of his ministry, whose offices he discharged 
with tender seriousness, in a manner to impress his 
congregation and endear them to him. Personally 
he was a gentleman of attractive manners, scholarly 
and thoughtful, and a very warm-hearted and 
plain-spoken Christian.— New York Independent. 


Tue Rev. Dr. James Martineau, the Athenewm 
says, is understood to be arranging materials for 
a work of an autobiographical character. 

Newonvurcy.—The members and friends of the 
Unitarian Church assembled in the school-room on 
Saturday afternoon for the purpose of taking leave 
of their minister, the Rev, A. Lazenby, and Mrs, 
Lazenby. Mr. Lazenby having decided to take 
further collegiate training at Manchester New 
College and London University, he placed his re- 
signation some time ago in the hands of the con- 
gregation, and though they would have gladly re- 
tained his services, they felt bound, under the 
circumstances, to accept his resignation. After 
tea a meeting was held, presided over (in the una- 
yoidable absence of Mr. John Bentley) by Mr. Ash- 
worth Law, who was supported on the platform by 
Mr. Thomas Aikin, J.P.; Mr. J. Ashworth (super- 
intendent of the school), Mr. J. W. Ashworth 
(secretary of the chapel and school), and other 
friends. The Chairman said they were met to 
express their appreciation of the services Mr. 
Lazenby had rendered to the church and school 
during his ministry amongst them, and also to 
present to him some token of their esteem, 
After an address from Mr. John McLaughlin, 
Mr. Thomas Aikin, J.P., in an appropriate speech, 
presented to Mr. Lazenby, on behalf of the congre- 
gation, asa memento of their esteem, an illum- 
inated address, together with a purse of gold, 
amounting in value to £30. Among other features 
of Mr. Lazenby’s ministry, the address noticed the 
untiring energy displayed by him in connection 
with a bazaar promoted by the congregation, It 
aiso spoke of the “kind and valuable aid” always so 
willingly rendered to the congregation by Mrs. 
Lazenby. The address was signed by Mr. Aikin, on 
behalf of the congregation. Mr. John Ashworth, 
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the knife was the following inscription :—“ Pre- 
sented to Mrs. Lazenby by the elder fe- 
male scholars of the Unitarian Sunday-school, 
Newchurch, as a token of respect, 1882.” Mr, 
James Edward Ashworth then rose, as the 
eldest scholar of Mr, Lazenby’s class, to present 
to him, on behalf of thé Young Men’s Class, an 
elegant photograph in handsome gold frame of the 
members of the class, together with their teachers, 
Mr, Lazenby, and Mr, Thomas Aikin, J.P., upon 
which was engraved the following :—‘ Presented to 
the Rey. A. Lazenby by the members of the Young 
Men’s Class in connection with the Unitarian Sun- 
day-school, Newchurch, as a token of affection 
and esteem and appreciation of his valuable services 
as teacher of the class during his ministry at 
Newchurch. September, 1882. The Rey. A. 
Lazenby, on behalf of himself and Mrs, Lazenby, 
replied in feeling terms, speaking with especial 
gratitude and appreciation of the support and help 
he had received from her in his work at Newchurch, 
On the following day Mr. Lazenby concluded his 
ministry at Newchurch. 

Tue Rey. H. R. Hawnis on run Cuxose or 
tau Heyprian Wanr.—Preaching at St. James’s, 
Marylebone, on Sunday, Mr. Haweis said there 
ought to be a touch of the “ sackcloth and ashes ” 
about our thanksgiving. Pergonally, he could not 
exult over the discomfiture of the weak by the 
strong, for who were the “rebels,” and why had 
we fought them? The rebels were the descendants 
of those cultivators of the Nile Valley who under 
the Pharaohs had made Egypt happy and pros- 
perous, and in times of famine the very granary 
of the world. Would they ever be well governed 
again? Should we ever send a Joseph to guide her 
rulers and develop her resources, instead of the 
greedy speculator, with a ‘‘ Control” at his back, 
to levy a crushing interest for money lent to ex- 
travagant Pachas? Our English Minister had at 
length admitted that the ‘‘rebel” grievance was 
real. The interest of our money was, in fact, 
pitilessly ground out of the people under the “‘ Con- 
trol,” whilst foreigners had usurped the pay and 
places which properly belong to Egyptians. Arabi 
had attempted, like Garibaldi, to vindicate constitu- 
tional grievances unconstitutionally, He was less re- 
spectable and less able than Garibaldi, and he had 
been beaten. But, although an unwise counsellor and 
a poor soldier, what national feeling there was 
seemed to have gone along with him. War might 
have been waged for the Canal or the Bondholders, 
or both, and it might have at last become neces- 
sary; but that British forces should be used to 
gilence real grievances and crush anything like 
national aspirations was a calamity—a calamity 
which no admiration for the ability of our generals 
and the bravery of our troops should make us 
forget. Thanksgivings as for a special interposition 
had been offered up in many churches, but, ad- 
mitting the war to have been altogether just and 
needful, he could not adopt that language, for he 
did not believe in any Divine interposition in this 
matter. He did believe in the steady and 
divine triumph of justice and truth and freedom in 
the long run, but history and experience showed 
that the triumph was often retarded by the action 
of subordinate causes, such as “big battalions,” 
and he supposed few people really doubted that we 
had conquered the Egyptians, not ,because we were 
in the right and they were in the wrong, but be- 
cause we had the “heaviest hand.” The notion 
that in particular battles God fought for one side 
more than for another seemed to him to be a pagan, 
or at most a Jewish one. The Romans believed in 
Castor and Pollux, and Joshua believed ina tribal 
God Jehovah, who stopped the sun, fought for the 
Jew, and occasionally put him through some very 
doubtful transactions. But the religion of Christ 
spoke of a God of peace and consolation, who was 
the Father of all men, and who, in spite of their 
wickedness and weakness, in every conceivable war 
loved and pitied both sides alike. 

Tur Tueistio Courcu.—The eleventh anniver- 
sary of the Theistic Church was observed on Sun- 
day by the congregation gathered in the Langham- 
hall, Great Portland-street, when the Rey. Charles 
Voysey, late vicar of Healaugh, reviewed the pro- 
gress of the movement, which it may be remarked 
has numbered, among many distinguished sup- 
porters, Sir Charles Lyell, Bishop Hinds, Sir John 
Bowring, the Earl of Harrington, and Erasmus 
Darwin. In the course of the service, the form of 
worship being set down in a revised Prayer-book 


superintendent of the school, next presented to Mrs. | compiled by Mr. Voysey, who alone conducted the 
Lazenby, on behalf of the elder female scholars, | service throughout, a lecture “ Concerning the Use 
a handsome silver fish knife and fork in case, Upon |of Reason in Matters Pertaining to Religion 
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from “Ten Manchester Lectures” by John Page 
Hopps, was read in lieu of chapters from Scripture 
for; the lessons. Mr, Voysey, who wore a white 
surplice and his hood as B.A, of St. Edmnnd Hall, 
Oxford, retains his orders in the Church, and is 
strongly in favour of maintaining the union of 
Church and State as one important safeguard of 
religion. The congregation were desired specially 
to remember the Archbishop of Canterbury and 
his family in prayer and thanksgiving. The re- 
sponses, anthem, and hymns were sung by an effi- 
cient choir of mixed voices. Taking for texts the 
words “Let us not be weary in well-doing, for in 
due season we shall reap, if we faint not” (Gal. 
vi. 9), and “Our help standeth in the name of the 
Lord, who hath made heaven and earth (Psalms 
exxiv. 7), the preacher said it was with these texts 
for mottoes they began their work as Theists on the 
ist of October, 1871. In these eleven years they 
had lost by death 187 members of their Church, It 
had been a hard and uphill fight to make the out- 
side world know and understand their real aims 
and convictions. Looking only at the surface of 
things, ordinary people might well be excused for a 
prejudice against them. They were acting like 
Nonconformists to begin with, the minister of thig 
church had been deprived of his benefice for heresy. 
Regarding especially his unbelief in the Divinity of 
Christ, they might be excused for calling him an 
“infidel ;” for, to large masses of our countrymen, 
Christ was the only or at least the supreme God. 
The name of infidel, given in all honesty and 
handed about from one to another, would lead the 
outside world-to think that they were of course in 
league with the many cliques of Atheists, Secular- 
ists, Positivists, and would-be Reyolutionists, who 
were as much the aversion as they were the dread 
of all good citizens and lovers of social order. It 
took years to undo these wholly false impressions. 
The chief difficulty of all lay, however, in the two 
great principles of Theism which could not be re- 
conciled with Christianity as universally accepted. 
Having explained and dwelt on these principles of 
the cult, Mr. Voysey spoke of daily increasing proofs 
that their religious beliefs were spreading in all 
directions, and especially of late among the clergy 
of the Church of England and other ministers of 
religion, In connection with this subject he stated 
that the issue of sermons to friends at a distance, 
which ten years ago was under thirty copies a week, 
now amounted to over five hundred, and this, added 
to the number sold at the hall, made a total of 
about eight hundred copies. Remarking with 
thankfulness upon the fact that he had not once 
been prevented by sickness from performing his 
functions on Sunday, he stated that provision had 
been recently made by which the service would be 
performed as usual in case of his absence. ‘Two 
years ago the society had been organised in order 
to secure its permanence after his death or retire- 
ment. It was no longer the Voysey Establishment 
Fund, but the Theistic Church which now claimed 
their generous and zealous support.—Times. 


Our Culendur, 
SUN DAY, Ootopzr 8. 


LONDON. 
Rey. P. H. Wicxsrgzp, at Little Portland-street Chapel, 
at 11.15 a.m. and 7 P.M. 
Rey. Cuas. Vorsxy, at Langham-hall, 43, Great Portland- 
street, 11.15 a.m. 
** Notices of Sunday Services are inserted in this 
Calendar at 6d. a line, and of other Meetings and Services 
gratis, provided a detailed Advertisement appears. 


SELECTED BOOKS.j 


Bassin’s (Rey. E.) The Modern Hebrew and the Hebrew 
Christians, 4/6 d ; 

Butler’s (J. E.) Life of Jean Frédéric Oberlin, 3/6 

Dale’s (R. W.) The Epistle to the Ephesians, its Doc- 
trine and Ethics, 7/6 ; 

Friendships of Mary Russell Mitford, edited by A. G. 
L’Estrange, 2 Vols., °21/ : 

Geikie’s (A. C.) Human Sympathies of Christ, 2/6 

Leathe’s (Rev. 8.) The Foundations of Morality, 5/ — 

Redford’s (Rey. R. A.) Prophecy, its Nature and Hyi- 
dence, 5/ 


DEATHS. 
HUGHES—On the 24th ult., at the residence of her 
brother, Widcombe, -Isle of Wight, Eleanor 


Hughes, aged 75 years, deeply regretted. 

SHUTE—On the 8rd inst., at Liverpool, Ellen Wels- 
ford Shute, second daughter of the late Stephen 
Shute, Esq., of Liverpool ‘and of Crediton, Devon, 
aged 63, 
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Quarterly, Price 2s, 6d, 


THE MODERN 


EDITED BY THE REY. 


REVIEW. 


R. CROMPTON JONES. 


CONTENTS FOR OCTOBER, 


The Doctrine of Evolution in its Relations to Theism. 
By Dr. William B. Carpenter, #.R.S. 


Dr. Kuenen’s Hibbert Lectures. By Russell Martineau, | 
M.A. al 

Justin’s Use of the Fourth Gospel.—II. by Dr. Edwin 
A. Abbott. 


Dr. Martineau’s and Mr. Pollock’s Spinoza.—I. By 


Prof, C. B. Upton, B.A., B.Sc. 


Musica Ecclesiastica. By Alexander Gordon, M.A. 

Hamlet and the Tempest. By Frank Walters. 

The Image of Truth. By Miss L. S. Bevington. 

R. W. Emerson. A Letter to the Editor. By W. H. 
Channing. 


| Notes and Discussions: the Origin of the Name 


* Jehovah.” 


By Prof. A. H. Sayce, M.A. 
Notices of Books. 


London: Published for the Proprietors by 


JAMES CLARKE AND ©O., 18 


THE STORY OF RELIGION IN ENGLAND 


By BROOKE HERFORD. 


Second Edition. 


London: Sunpay ScHoon Association, 37, Norfolk-street, 
Strand, W.C. 


Subscribers and Schools can now be supplied with this 
work at Eighteen pence’ per copy, nett. 


BRITISH AND FOREIGN UNITARIAN 
ASSOCIATION. 


ORK OF UNITARIANS IN THE 
PAST AND THE FUTURE. The Sermon 
Preached at the Annual Meeting, May 81, in Unity 
Church, Islington, by the Rev. Dr. James Freeman 
CuarKe, Price One Penny. Fifty copies will be sent, 
carriage free, for 8s. ; one hundred for 5s, A large etli- 
tion having been printed with a view to the widest 
p ossible circulation. 


€{ERMONS, by Rosert CoLiyER: Cheap 


KS Issis. Price 2s, 
OSITIVE ASPECTS OF UNITARIAN 
THOUGHT AND DOCTRINE. Cheap Edition, 1s. 


EXTS AND MARGINS of the REVISED 
NEW TESTAMENT. By Dr, G. Vancg Smiru, 1s, 


A Cheap Edition of this work is now issued, price 3d. 


Address, Miss C. Paitror, Bookroom, 37, Norfolk- 
street, Strand, London, 


Just Published, price 6d. 


FULL REPORT of the NATIONAL 

CONFERENCE of UNITARIAN, LIBERAL 
CHRISTIAN, FREE CHRISTIAN, PRESBYTERIAN, 
and other NON-SUBSCRIBING or KINDRED CON- 
GREGATIONS, held at Liverroou, Apriv, 1882, 


London and Edinburgh: Wrtttams and Norearte, 
Manchester: Jounson and Rawson ; also at the Unitarian 
Association, Norfolk-street, Strand, London, and Midland 
Christian Union, 40, High-street, Birmingham. 


OULOGNE-SUR-MER.—A Married Lady 
(daughter of a late Unitarian Minister) receives 
Young Ladies to educate. Thorough English, French 
(two resident French governesses), German (two resident 
German governesses); Latin and Mathematics (B,A.. 
Lond.) ; Music (pianoforte, violin, singing, harmony) ; 
Drawing, Riding, &c, Experienced English nurse. House 
situated in best part of town. Highest references given 
and required. Terms :—above 14, 100 guineas; 10 to 
14, 80 guineas; under 10, 60 guineas,—Address, Princi- 
pal, 63, Boulevard Mariette. 


SEASONABLE DELICACY. 


BROWN & POLSON’S 
CORN FLOUR 


As Blanc-Mange, Custard, 
Baked Pudding, §. 


WITH 


STEWED FRUIT 


OF ANY KIND, 


AND 14, FLEET-STREET, E.C. 


RIVATE RESIDENCE for WOMEN 
STUDENTS of the LONDON UNIVERSITY, and 
other London Colleges, 119, Gower-street, W.C. (nearly 
opposite the University). Miss SUSAN WOOD, late 
Head Mistress of the Bath High School, and formerly of 
Cheltenham College, receives a limited number of ladies 
to board and study under her direction for the various 
examinations, For terms, apply till September 29, to 
Miss 8S. Wood, 25, Keppel-street, W.C. 


References kindly permitted to Captain Dougla s Gatton, 
C.B., Member of the Council of University College ; 
C. J, Roundell, Esq., M.P., late Fellow of Merton College, 
Oxford; Charles Bloxam, Esq., Professor at King’s 
College; Mrs. Albert Dicey, 7, Victoria-street, West- 
minster, and others. 


IGH SCHOOL, STOKE GREEN, NEAR 
COVENTRY, established (1865) by the Rev. G. 
Heavisipg, B.A., of University and Manchester New Ool- 
leges, London, promotes a Liberal Education ata mode- 
rate cost, 


OURNEMOUTH. — WESTBOURNE 
TOWER, standing in private grounds, is specially 
arranged as a health resort for those seeking rest; with 
cheerful home life, lawn tennis, baths. Terms moderate, 
include medical attendance.—Dr, Norton. 


Ae REN TS are offered in a small but 
£ thoroughly clean and comfortably furnished house ; 
euitable for a gentleman of quiet and regular habits, 
sngaged out during the day. Convenient for the City or 
West-end.—Further particulars supplied on application 
to Mrs. Heywood, 100, Calford-roud, Da Beauvoir Town, 
London, N. 


< HE FORT, MARGATE.” — APART. 
MENTS in a well-furnished house, facing the 
sea, on moderate terms. 


Address, Mrs, Stabback, Lansdowne Lodge, the Fort 
Margate. 


ESTABLISHED 1851, 
IRKBECK BANK.—Current Accounts 


opened according to the usual practice of other 
Bankers, and Interest allowed on the minimum monthly 
balances when not drawn below £25. No commission 
charged for keeping Accounts, 


The Bank also receives money on Deposit at Three per 
cent. Interest, repayable on demand. 


The Bank undertakes, for its Customers, free of charge 
the eustody of Deeds, Writings, and other Seourities and 
Valuables ; the collection.of Bills of Exchange, Dividends, 
and Coupons ; and the purchase and sale of Stocks and 
Shares. 


Letters of Credit and Circular Notes issued. 
A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on application, 
FRANCIS RAVENSOCROFT, Manager, 


Southampton-buildings, Chancery-lane, 


THE BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY S ANNUAL 
RECEIPTS EXCEED FOUR MILLIONS, 


OW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR 
TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, with Immediate 
Possession, and no Rent to pay. Apply at the Office 
the BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY, 


OW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 
‘ FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH, with 
Immediate Possession, either for Building or Gardening 
purposes. Apply at the Office of the BIRKBECK FREE 
HOLD LAND SOCIETY, 


A Pamphlet, with ull particulars, on application, 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 
Southampton-buildings, Chancery-lane, 
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EDFORD COLLEGE, LONDON” (for 
Ladies), 8 and 9, YORK-PLACE, PORTMAN. 
SQUARE. 

The SESSION will begin on THURSDAY, October 12, 
An INAUGURAL LECTURE will be given on October 
11, at three o'clock, by Professor BEESLEY, on “ Scipio.” 

Ladies and gentlemen admitted on presentation of their 


visiting cards, 
F, KENSINGTON, Hon. Sec. 


[ches AUXILIARY SUNDAY 
SCHOOL ASSOCL[ATION, 


The Half-yearly RELIGIOUS SERVICE to the Teach- 
ers and Friends will be held at Unity Church, Islington, 
on Saturday, the 14th inst., at 4 o’clock p.m. The Rey, 
T. W. Freckexton will conduct the Service. 

Tea will be provided at 6 o’clock; tickets sixpence each, 

CONFERENCE at 7 o’clock. The Rev. James Drum- 
mond, LL.D., will take the chair, and a Paper be read by 
Mr, Freperic ALLEN on‘ Aids and Hindyances to Sunday- 
school Work.” 


N ORTH-MIDLAND PRESBYTERIAN 
AND UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION, 

The ANNUAL MEETING will be held at Leicester on 
Tuesday, October 17. The Ministers and Delegates will 
meet at 10.30 in the School-room of the Great Meeting, 
Bond-street. 

At Noon Service will be conducted in the Great Meet. 
ing by the Rev. J. Mopgx. The Sermon will be preached 
by the Rev. CHarues Hargrove, M.A., of Leeds, A 
Collection will be made in aid of the funds of the Asso-« 
ciation. 

At 1.30 Lunch will be provided in the School-room ; 
tickets 2s, each, At 2,30 the ANNUAL PUBLIC 
MEETING will be held, under the presidency of the 
Rev. J. PAag Hopps, 

On Monday Evening, October 16,a Soirée of the Great 
Meeting Congregation will be held, to which members of 
the Association are cordially invited. Tea at 6, Tickets 


9d. each, 
ERNEST W. ENFIELD, ? Hon, 
Vv. D. DAVIES, Secs, 
Pius UNITED DEVOTIONAL 
SERVICES, 


The first of these Services will be held in Little Port. 
pervade Chapel, on Thursday Evening, October 26, 
1882. 

The Service will commence at 8 o’clock precisely, but 
friends are especially requested to take their places five 
miuutes earlier, so as not to disturb the devotions of 
others. 

It is hoped that all Unitarian, Free Christian, and 
kindred congregations in London and the suburbs will 
be well represented. 

The Meeting will last not more than seventy-five 
minutes, and will be conducted by the following gentle- 
men ;— 

The Rev. T, Sater, Ph.D., of Hampstead ; Epwin 
Euuis, Esq., of Guildford; the Rey. Rownanp Aru, of 
Bedford ; the Rey. Coartes Hargrove, M.A., of Leeds. 

Organist, Win. Tate, Esq., of Hackney, 

At the close of the Service there will be an Offertory 
at the doors to cover the cost of the Meeting, Large 
donations are not desired, as the expenses are but small, 


er har ae UNITARIAN CHRISTIAN 
ASSOCIATION, 

The ANNUAL MEETINGS will be held in St. Vincent- 
street Church, Glasgow, on the 15:h, 16th, and 17th 
October, 

On Sunday, 15th, Sermons will be delivered by the 
Rev. Painir H, Wickstegp, M.A, ; Services at 11 a.m, 
and 6.30 P.M, : 

A Sermon will be delivered by the Rey. Heyry Isrsoy. 
BAS in South St. Mungo-street Church; Service at 

P.M. 

Meetings will be held on the 16th and 17th as follows: 

Monday— . 

3 P.M.—An Open Conference with the representatives of 

the British and Foreign Unitarian Association on 
‘the best means of carrying on Unitarian work in 
Svotland. ae ’ 

7,30 p.m.—Autumnal Meeting of the British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association, Davi Atyswortu, Esq., M.P., 
in the chair. ; 

Tuesday— 

2 p.M.—Meoting of the General Committee of the Scottish 
Unitarian Association. 

3 p.mM.—Annual Business Meeting of Subscribers to the 
Association. . 

7 P.M.—Annual Soirée, Tea on the table at 7 o'clock 
after which a Public Meeting will be held; Joux 
PouuaR, Ksq., in the chair, 

David Ainsworth, Esq., M.P. ; S.S. Tayler, Esq. ; John 
Pullar, Esq. ; Key. Henry Lerson, M.A.; Key, Puilip H, 
Wicksteed, M.A.; Key. H, W. Crosskey, Lu.D.; Rey. 
R, B. Drummond, B,A., and others will take part in the 
Meetings. 2 

W. J. MILLIGAN, Hon, Secretary, 
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PARTY CONFLICTS AT THE 
CHURCH CONGRESS. 


THE recent meeting of the Church Congress 
in the old and historic town of Derby, to an 
outsider who tries to form a just idea of it 
from the reportsin the papers, is a curiousand 
interesting study. On some points all re- 
ports are agreed, on others certain papers 
are discreetly silent, while certain other 
papers ring with discordant cries. All are 
agreed that the place of meeting was well 
chosen, that its accessibility from all parts 
facilitated the attendance and contributed to 
make it a success. All are agreed as to the 
large number of visitors, both lay and cleri- 
cal, who attended, and that an earnest in 
terest was maintained from the beginning 
to the close of the proceedings. But here 
the agreement ceases, and the discreet silence 
of some papers, contrasted with the conflict- 
ing cries and comments of others, attracts 
our notice. 

One thing is quite evident, that party 
spirit is still strong in the Church. The 
two great parties of which it is almost 
entirely composed are not content to dwell 
side by side in the Establishment. They 
are still animated by a spirit of mutual an- 
tipathy and mistrust. Each is watchful of 
the other, and each exults at any party suc- 
cess. If any one wishes to test the truth of 
this remark, he has only to glance through 
the columns of a single number of the 
Church Times and the Jock. The bishops 
and other heads of the Church seek to me- 
diate between the contending parties. They 
dislike extreme opinions one way or the 
other, but are prepared to tolerate consider- 
able differences of ritual They do not ob- 
ject to different schools of thought in the 
Church. Indeed, some approve them as 
evidence of its national character. 


are different types of thought among the|settle its own differences as it pleases. 


fresh ground for the allegiance of all to it, 
avd a proof of its truly catholic character. 
These are plausible arguments and strong 
reasons for a policy of conciliation. Such 
was the spirit of much of the speaking at 
the Church Congress. Compromise, Conci- 
liation, Comprehension were the watchwords 
uttered both by those who read papers and 
those who delivered speeches—at least 
through all the early part of the proceedings, 
This was especially the tone of a large por- 
tion of the President’s opening address. No- 
thing could be more suitable, or timely or 
wisely spoken than the counsel which he 
gave, “Let them admit their differences— 
divergences of thought in matters of religion 
had always existed in the Church, no age 
had been free from them, not even the 
Apostolic times—and meet face to face as 
brother men, brother Christians, brother 
Churchmen ; not to oppose each other, but 
to understand each other; not to confirm 
their prejudices, but to adjust their differ- 
ences.” 

After this seasonable counsel it was 
only natural to expect that there should be 
peace and calm for a time. The expecta- 
tion, if indulged by any present, was soon 
dispelled. On the same evening in the 
Temperance Hall certain questions dealing 
with matters of the very deepest interest to 
Churchmen were discussed— Disciplinary 
laws as affecting the clergy; Criminous and 
negligent clerks ; Church courts ; Canonical 
obedience. The intense party spirit of the 
Ritualistic and High Church section was 
brought out strongly at this meeting. One 
prominent feature was an_ elaborate 
paper read by Canon TREVoR, which the 
Guardian tells us was “extremely success- 
ful,” and that “its numerous and very pal- 
pable hits called forth peals of sympathetic 
laughter and applause.” Against whator whom 
were those “very palpable hits” directed ? 
Against the law relating to a Church esta- 
blished by law, and against those who in 
duty bound declare the law and require 
obedience to it. Every hit, that is every 
sentence of insubordination, was applauded 
to the echo. One speaker at the meeting 
was Mr. J. THEODORE Dopp, who said, “The 
Bishopsin the Judicial Committee were bound 
to decide by statute law, not by Gonp’s law. 
Bishops were useless in the Privy Council if 
they had to leave the Bible outside. This 
was a wrong position for the Church, and a 
partial rejection of CHRIST as king over his 
church. Let the Bishops repudiate the 
Privy Council and declare for the Bible, and 
let Churchmen inform the Royal Commission 
that it was no use attempting to preserve the 
Privy Council as the court of appeal for the 
Church.” What does this mean ? If anything, 
it is an argument for disestablishment, Let 


the Church be disestablished and disendowed, 


As there; and then it can manage its own affairs and 


But 


English people, the fact that these find ex-| while it enjoys the prestige of State alliance, 
pression in the Church they urge to be a|while it is a church established by law, hav- 


ing special privileges on that account and 
forming in itself, by its Bishops sitting in the 
House of Lords, an integral portion of the 
legislature, the clear duty of the clergy is to 
obey the law. Another speaker ae the 
Rey. Dr. BELCHER, of St. Faith’s, Stoke 
Newington, who insisted that the contest 
now going on was a contest betwee 
Word of Gop and the Privy Council 3 ad ie 
wound up an animated speech with the re- 
mark that “Lord Penzance had received 
a good many hard knocks, but he hoped 
that the noble and learned Lord would lone 
continue to adorn his present post, for i 
would be a great danger to the Church of 
England if he were removed and a better 
man put in his place ”—(loud laughter and 
cheers). It is difficult to say which is worse, 
the bad taste of this speech or the argument. 
What intolerable conceit is shown in the 
assumption that the Ritualists have the 
Word of Gop on their side and that the 
conflict they have themselves provoked by 
their extravagancies of ritual is a contest be- 
tween the Word of Gop and the Privy 
Council. And as for the argument, what 
an admission to make that the putting of a 
stronger man in the place of Lord PenzANcr 
would be a great danger to the Church of 
England ! The Church holds its own not be- 
cause its cause is good, not because it is 
strong enough in itself to meet any opposition, 
but because one whom it recognises as an 
opponent to its pretensions is not a particu- 
larly strong man! Anda crowd of excited 
listeners greet the damaging admission with 
laughter and applause ! 

But perhaps the most lively meeting of 
the Congress, and the one which called forth 
the strongest expression of divergent opinions, 
was held on Thursday in the Drill Hall, on 
“The Church and other Communions.” The 
object of the meeting was to consider the 
feasibility of some degree of union be- 
tween the Church and other Christian 
denominations, The Daily News in an 
excellent report says, that “while in- 
dications of disagreement with proposed 
modes of facilitating union of the Christian 
Churches were frequent the desire for 
some rapprochement was apparently com- 
mon tothe whole meeting. First, the pos- 
sibility of union with the Roman Catholic 
Church was discussed, and the conclusion 
was arrived at that with Rome union was 
impossible, unless the Roman Church would 
consent to stuitify herself by removing the 
dogmatic barriers she had set up and falling 
back on the Apostles’ Creed as the basis of 
union. Some of the speakers strongly de- 
nounced the Church of Rome, but their de- 
nunciation met with indignant protest from 
a number of those prsent. A perfect storm 
arose when one clergyman too vigorously de- 
nounced the Romish teaching. The Roman 
Catholic sympathies of a powerful party at 
the Congress were unmistakably shown, and 
abundantly justified what is so often said of 
the strong leaning of the Ritualists towards 
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Rome. On most points of doctrine they are 
at one, but the pretensions of the Papacy 
raise an insuperable barrier. As it is not 
likely the Church of Rome will abate her 
pretensions there seems no prospect of union 
in that direction. 

The leading Dissenting bodies came on 
next for consideration. The discussion was 
well introduced by Canon CurTEIS in a paper 
on “The Deficiencies of Dissent.” No doubt 
dissent has its defects, and grave ones, too. 
No one ever claimed that it was free from 
defects. However, there was a fairness about 
the tone of the Canon’s paper which entitles 
it torespectful consideration from Dissenters, 
and some of the speakers were more ready 
than we have ever noticed before to acknow- 
ledge thegreat merits of English Nonconform- 
ity. But on the other hand a great many 
vehemently dissented from the liberal senti 
ments expressed, especially from the sug- 
gestion that the Church should “ recognise 
the orders” of the-preachers of other Evan- 
gelical communities. ‘“ This was a startling 
demand to the High Churchman who shouted 
‘No, no,’ but it had its supporters. The 
Bishop of NELSON, from whom it first came, 
reiterated it, in the face of expostulation, 
with emphasis, pointing to the fact that the 
ministry of Nonconformists had been blessed 
with success, and adding the demand that 
Dissenting ministers should, with proper 
guarantees for Episcopal sanction, have Eng. 
lish Church pulpits opened to them.” We 
can fancy the consternation and alarm which 
the bare proposal for such a step excited. 
But the fact that it was seriously proposed 
ata large meeting of Churchmen, and found 
some sympathisers, if few, is a striking in- 
dication of the advance of liberal sentiment. 

On the afternoon of the same day another 
subject of deep interest to Churchmen was 
discussed, “ Liturgical Changes and Improve- 
ments.” This meeting brought out strongly 
the important differences between the High 
and Low Church parties. Mr. C. L. Woop, 
the President of the English Church Union, 
advocated the alternative use of the first 
Prayer-book of Epwarp VI. There seems 
to us nothing very unreasonable in this pro- 
posal. It would doubtless meet the wishes 
of a large number of the clergy and laity, and 
an arrangement which would make its use 
optional or alternative could no doubt be 
made. Butit seems to have fallen like a 
bombshell amidst the meeting. It roused 
Canon Hoare and the Evangelical party to 
great wrath, He vehemently protested 
against any return to the Prayer-book of 
Epwarp VI. and the Popish breviary of 
SARUM, poured indignant sarcasm upon the 
Ritualists, and ironically thanked Mr. Woop 
for making the Church acquainted with the 
designs of the English Church Union. 
During these upbraidings there was great 
excitement, which was not allayed by sub- 
sequent speeches, on the one hand from Mr. 
J. BUTCHER, who said the Prayer-book should 
rather he altered to be more in accordance 
with the Bible, and on the other hand from 
Canon Gregory, who taunted the Evan- 
gelicals by claiming to have the majority with 
him. The President had to interfere to check 
the violence of thedemonstration which greeted 
the points made on one side or the other by 
successive speakers. The Bishop of WIN- 
CHESTER being asked by the President to 
close the debate, was obliged to describe 
what had taken place as “an angry con- 
troversy,” and endeavoured to calm excited 
feelings by a display of sympathy with both 
sides. He suggested that until the different 
schools in the Church came to understand 
each other better, they had better “bear 
with the Prayer-book as itis,” The molli- 
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fying tones of the Bishop and the singing of 
a closing hymn were fully required to calm 
the excitement of the meeting. So reports 
the Daily News correspondent. We re- 
marked at the outset on the discreet silence 
maintained by some papers on certain 
features of the Congress. We find no 
allusion to this excitement in the reports of 
the Standard or the Times. They give us 
portions of the speeches, but how they were 
received, or what a marked display of party 
spirit there was we are not told. 

On the whole is may be said the recent 
Church: Congress has afforded striking evi- 
dence of the progress of liberal thought in 
the English Church. Most of the speeches 
made and the papers read bear witness to 
this fact, What were regarded as closed 
questions it is now suggested to consider as 
open ; and proposals the bare announcement 
of which would have been impossible a few 
years ago now find open advocates. The 
old conservatism of the Church is surely de- 
clining. A broad and liberal spirit is taking 
its place, making itself felt and gradually 
preparing the way for future important 
changes. Biblical criticism, modern science, 
the reforming spirit of the age, the. advanc- 
ing education of the people, the changed 
aspects of modern thought, the decline of the 
old traditionalism on every side, the earnest 
quest by men of all schools after fact and 
reality—all this is telling with effect on the 
Church of England. ‘he leaders of the 
Churck are aware of this, They are pro- 
foundly conscious that the old conservative 
stationary times are past, that all is move- 
ment now ; and that the teaching, machinery, 
and work of the Church must be adjusted 
to meet the altered needs of the present 
day. Most reluctant, probably, are the 
majority of the clergy to recognise all this 
and admit the need of change. But they 
are borne along by a current too strong for 
them to resist, and those who are wisest and 
most far-seeing are also aware that on this 
timely adjustment depends the future of the 
Church of England. . 


«“SPOILING THE EGYPTIANS.” 
Ons tale is good at any rate till another is 
told. Mr. Seymour Kzay has now been 
telling his “Tale of Shame” * for several 
months, and we cannot hear or see that any 
other tale has yet been told to prevent it 
going down to posterity as “ good.” Every 
statement is authenticated by extracts from 
the Blue-books with careful references ; and 
the case made out is so strong, the tale so 
shameful, and the evidence so complete that 
we cannot believe any self-respecting body of 
men affected by it would have quietly con- 
sented to allow it to circulate without de- 
tailed and convincing ‘refutation, had any 
such refutation been possible. Our own 
conviction is strong (and it is based on.a 
previous and independent study of a large 
number of the Blue-books themselves) that 
the “Tale of Shame” has not been refuted 
because it is true; that sooner or later the 


country will wake up to its truth, and that 
when that day comes a heavy account will 
have to besettled by those who are responsible 
for the deeds recorded in it. Meanwhile 
the “Tale of Shame” is told in a pamphlet 
that may be bought for a shilling and read 
in a couple of hours. 

In briefest outline this is the tale. Be- 
tween the years 1862 and 1873 (both inclu. 
sive) English and French speculators lent 
the late Khedive a sum of £45,500,000, 


A Tale of Shame told 
Fifth 


* Spoiling the Egyptians. 
from the Blue-books, by J. Seymour Keay. 
Edition, London; Kegan Paul. 
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charged to him as £68,000,000, and raising 
his total debt to Europeans to the sum of 
£72,000,000. When we remember that in 
1864 the total revenue of Egypt was rather 
less than £5,000,000, the reckless wickedness 
of these transactions on both sides will be 
obvious enouga. The lending game was 
now played out. The usurers closed their 
purses and pressed for the punctual payment 
of their interest. How were they to en- 
force their claims? The monstrous debt 
was hopelessly disproportionate to the re- 
sources of Egypt. Strong “ pressure” must 
obviously be applied; but as the whole 
affair was simply a private speculation it did 
not seem very possible to bring England’s 
power to bear upon the bankrupt state of 
Egypt. Our Consul-General, however, re- 
ceived instructions or permission to use his 
influence “unofficially” with the Khedive 
and let him understand the “danger” of 
tampering with his creditors! This he did 
to such effect that every department of the 
Egyptian service was starved, salaries were 
left unpaid, the interest on the “ floating 
debt” was absorbed, and everything was 
swallowed up by the bondholders. The 
“pressure” increased with the difficulty of 
getting the money, and at last it was allowed 
to assume an “ofticial” character. In the 
end the Khedive’s private estates were 
seized and mortgaged to European “ finan- 
ciers.” The taxes were collected months in 
advance, the army was left unpaid, the fel- 
laheen were reduced to beggary, and the 
whole country plunged into the depths of 
misery, but the coupons of the bondholders 
were punctually meet. European Officials 
were multiplied and Europeans remained 
exempt from taxes. Tinally, the wretched 
Khedive, on the discovery that in spite of 
everything he still retained a little “ influ- 
ence” in Egypt was dismissed by the Porte 
at our desire. 

Now it must be understood that when we 
are told that the “control” has worked well 
for the Egyptians and has greatly improved 
their position, the contrast is between the 
period we have just reviewed (from 1874 to 
1879) and the succeeding period (1879-1882). 
The comparison is instituted between two 
terms of European extortion and dictator- 
ship, and has no reference to the antecedent 
state of things when Europe had no pecuniary 
‘interests’ in Egypt. 

But to resume the tale. In 1879 our 
creature TEWFIK was set on the throne. 
“Pressure” was again applied to get the 
money for the bondholders. It is difficult 
to record the nature and results of that 
pressure calmly. The whip and the bastinado 
were constantly applied to extract the taxes 
from the wretched peasantry, and our officials 
knew it. At last it became obvious that no 
power on earth could permanently extract 
the full usury demanded by the bond- 
holders. A European commission met to 
determine how much the rate of interest 
must be lowered. The result was that they 
raised the nominal figure of the debt to 
£90,000,000 and fixed £3,870,000 as the 
annual interest. Egypt was in no way a 
party to this at the time. The Powers agreed 
as to the demands they were to make ; 
Egypt subsequently, at the dictation of Eng- 
lish and French officers, adopted the scheme 
as a measure of internal administration ; but 
at no period did the matter become the subject 
of direct international engagements between 
Egypt and the Powers. Money, however, 
must be raised, and a commission, controlled 
by two Englishmen, determined to repudiate 
a claim for the reduction of the land tax 
after 1886 which the fellaheen had bought 
years ago for £17,000,000, A paltry pay- 
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ment of one per cent. for fifty years on the 
eash the fellaheen had actually paid was to 
extinguish their claim for ever,—~‘ they 
might fairly be called upon to submit to 
even larger sacrifices than the bondholders 
[who were to receive four per cent. on the 
nominal, eight per cent. on the actual loan in 
perpetuity] in view of the advantages that 
would accrue to them from a permanent and 
creditable settlement of the financial position 
of their country” ! It completes the picture 
to add that a new tax on another class of 
landowners was invented to meet the one 
percent. temporarily granted these men. 

After this there is a gap of eighteen 
months in the official correspondence. We 
only know that there had been a “total 
neglect of necessary reforms in the army,” 
and that a treacherous attempt made by the 
Khedive to seize certain officers who pre- 
sented a petition to him was check-mated 
by the forcible interference of the men. 
Much must have occurred during these eigh- 
teen months, for when the curtain rises 
again we find a determined and organised 
attempt to get a “national ministry” for 
Egypt. The “ Chamber of Delegates” now 
appears upon the scene, ARABI Bey is the 
recognised leader of the army, and the army 
is distinctly recognised by our own officials 
as the mouthpiece of the nation. Events 
now move rapidly, and divested of all irrele- 
vant matter, the tale may be told in a very 
few lines. The Chamber of Delegates in- 
sisted on voting that part of the Budget 
which was not already assigned to the ser- 
vice of the debt. In strict law Egypt was 
under no international obligations at all with 
respect to the debt. But the Chamber was 
willing to regard the settlement of 1880 as 
constituting an international instrument, and 
determined not even to discuss the portion of 
the Budget there dealt with. The inter- 
nal administration of the unappropriated 
revenue it was determined to deal with. 
Now what was the objection to this ? 

1. That the general interdependence of 
the various items of a country’s finances 
threatened the bondholders with remote and 
indirect danger in case the grasp of the 
“control” upon any part of the Egyptian 
system should be relaxed. 

9. (And this is the Consul-General’s tele- 
graphic answer to an express inquiry of Lord 
GRANVILLE’S) “ Official salaries, not regulated 
by contract, would be under the control of 
the Chamber, so that it would be able to 
abolish the Land Survey, which is the result 
of no international engagement, and to dis- 
miss many Europeans in the Administra- 
tion.” 

Our Consul-General therefore informed 
the President of the Chamber that the claim 
in question would constitute a breach of in- 
ternational engagements, that he could not 
encourage the hope that any compromise 
would be possible, that in all probability 
«the only way of obtaining compliance [from 
the ‘controlled’ ministers of our creature 
the Khedive] with their demand would be 
by force, and the consequence of resorting to 
such means had been clearly stated by the 
Governments of England and France.” 

The Chamber persisted, and the “ conse- 
quences ” ensued. ie 


Sunwyn Conuecn Camprice, which has been 
founded to perpetuate the name and work of the late 
Bishop of Lichfield, was formally opened on Wednes- 
day, when the Bishop of Ely installed the Hon. and 
Bev. Arthur Temple Lyttelton as master, At the 
luncheon which followed the opening, the speakers 
wore the Master, who presided, Lord Powis, the 
Bishops of Oxford, Winchester, Lichfield, and 
Nelson, Bishop Abraham, the Vice-Chancellor of 
the University, and Professor Westcott, 


|would grow into license.” 


“FAITH AND UNFAITH.’—I, 


Ir has often been remarked by liberal 
religious thinkers that there is no logical 
halting place between an acceptance of 
the dogmas of the Church of Rome and a 
complete surrender to the claims and 
teachings of reason and conscience. And 
it is certainly not a little curious, and in 
no small deeree inconsistent, that those who 
strongly condemn the principle of authority 
it its bearing upon the dogmas of that 
Church do nevertheless cling tenaciously 
to the same principle in its application to 
the Christian Scriptures. They speak of 
the Bible as an immovable rock, upon 
which man may calmly take his stand, 
heedless and fearless of the surging stormy 
sea of doubt and uncertainty around him, 
forgetting that by their previous argu- 
ments they have made this so-called rock a 
mere floating islet, which may sink at any 
moment and submerge them beneath the 
waves. ; 


This inconsistency is discussed by Mr. 
Kegan Patt in the current number of the 
Nineteenth Century, under the heading we 
have given to the present article. But 
instead of contrasting the religion of 
authority with that of consciousness, he 
denies, virtually, if not expressly, the very 
possibility of the‘latter, and describes the 
conflict as one between “faith ” and “un- 
faith,” that is to say, between the Church 
of Rome as the only possible embodiment 
of faith and the modern spirit as its direct 
negation. ‘There is no wia media, no 
spiritual standing ground between Rome 
and Agnosticism. He is blind to the 
possibility of a spiritual Theism embody- 
ing the active essence of all theological 
dogmas and ecclesiastical systems. Hence 
his argument is directed not only against 
the inconsistencies of Orthodoxy, but 
against our own position. This he seems 
to regard as being near the bottom of an 
inclined plane, which extends from the 
serene and glorious battlements of Rome 
down to the yawning gulf of Atheism or 
Agnosticism. It is not difficult, however, 
to discover several lurking fallacies in his 
reasoning, which render it powerless in 
its bearing upon pure spiritual religion. 

Beginning with a reference to the con- 
dition of the Church of Rome in the 
Middle Ages, he admits that the “ greatest 
and holiest minds recognised the need of 
reform” in order to check the luxury of 
the Popes and the irregularities of certain 
of the religious orders, and that possibly 
this could not have been effected “ wholly 
from within.” Since the dawn of Chris- 
tianity there had been seen in history 
no such event, he says, as that which on 
the secular side is called the Renascence 
and on the religious the Reformation. 
Still the ‘“‘ Church looked askance,” even 
at such early reformers as Hrasmus and 
Unricu von Hurren, fearing that “ liberty 
At length two 
parties arose, and “each called the other 
anti-Christian.” The Protestants conten- 
ded, we are told, that the pure teaching of 
Jesus had been overlaid by a multitude of 
ceremonies, and that Curis? was virtually 
excluded from his own Church through 
the abuses of the hierarchy. To weaken 
the force of the Reformer’s argument our 
author says, they “could not mean that 
Curist was nominally or implicitly assailed 
by a Church which had his image on every 
altar, claimed to preserve his body in every 
tabernacle, to consecrate and consume it 
daily ; whose whole ecclesiastical year was 
founded on the life of Curist, whose very 
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had taken his place, were saints only in and 
because of their relation tohim.” No: but 
what they did mean was that, in spite of 
all the elaborate machinery of the hierarchy 

spiritual religion was for the most part 
dead, and though the name of COuarsr 
was on every tongue, his pure spirit was in 
hardly any heart—that the form was there 

the substance gone. When the Catholics. 
on the other hand, called the Reformers 
anti-Christian, they meant, continues our 
author, “that the new spirit of revolt had 
implicitly in it the denial of Curtst, and 
ultimately of Gop; that if the promises of 
the Reformers were accepted, there logically 
followed the downfall of all faith in Curist 

in Gop, and in the supernatural, and of 
course the utter abandonment of the name 
and office of a church.” Still, even these 
far-seeing defenders of the Church could 
scarcely have imagined “whereunto the 
difference would grow,” while the Pro- 
testants thought they should “ keep to the 
end large portions of faith and ritual, which 
gradually dropped off them.” 

It may be noted here that one of the 
fallacies underlying Mr. Kncan Pavt’s ar- 
gument consists in his use of the word 
“faith,” which, as in the statement just 
quoted, he confounds with‘what should be 
spoken of as “belief.” He is, no doubt, in 
good company here, for this is the common 
vice of all ecclesiastical writers; instead of 
taking faith to stand for the soul’s intui- 
tive perception of spiritual things which 
cannot come under the cognisance either of 
the senses or the intellect, they uniformly 
import mere matter of belief into the idea, 
and deny the possibility of its existence 
without them. But to proceed. The re- 
sult has justified the wisdom of the Catholics 
three centuries ago, as we are given to un- 
dorstand ; for after the lapse of that period 
we find “that while the Church is one and 
the same, Protestantism is not one; it has 
divided into a thousand parties,” all tend- 
ing to rid themselves of dogmas once uni- 
versally accepted. The reactionary party 
in the Church of England is spoken of as 
‘“‘an, apparent exception” to this general 
statement; but to make even their return 
to the dogmas of the past “real,” there 
must be ‘authority and discipline,” which 
are to be found onlyin the Roman Commu- 
nion. In other words, Ritualism is not to 
be condemned as a violation of the doc- 
trines of the Reformers, but to be rejected 
as unreal and inefficacious, because it does 
not boldly follow in the footsteps of Man- 
ninG and Newman. That itis illogical we 
admit, how it can be considered unreal we 
are at a loss to understand. With the 
other sections of the Anglican Church, and 
among the Nonconformist bodies, “dogma 
has faded in very few articles,” says our 
author, and “these are always diminishing 
in number.” Supernatural aid is almost 
entirely disregarded, or, at least, vaguely 
described as ‘the aid of the Holy Ghost,” 
but “how that aid is given and applied is 
left to each.” Certainly, we reply, because 
each soul is cared for by the Father of 
Sprits Himself. This at least is what 
Curist taught the world. 

Here we reach a part of Mr. Knaan 
Pauu’s argument which makes special re- 
ference to our own denomination. But we 
must reserve our remarks to our next 
number. 


PortsmoutH.—The Rey. Thomas Timmins, min- 
ister of High-street Chapel, who lately attended 
the National Unitarian Conference at Saratoga, 
New York, has decided to take up his abode in the 
United States, and has resigned his ministry at 


saints, even if, as their enemies said, they | Portsmouth. 
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ROMANCE, 


Tllusion is one of the agencies of Providence 
in our spiritual education. An outward, super- 
ficial but powerful charm draws us towards 
many things which prove in the end to be very 
different from what they seemed. We are not 
utterly misguided, mistaken and wrong in our 
allurements and fascinations, but we are partial 
and one-sided. We see only one of the facets of 
Nature’s Prism, and in youth we gaze long on 
that angle which reflects and _ refracts the 
brightest colour. As age proceeds the crystal 
globe of life turns round, and the mental vision 
fal’s on other facets, differently cut, differently 
related to the light around them, and therefore 
yielding a different image, often far less pleas- 
ing in form and colour. Providence has a 
gracious intention in allthis. Our minds would 
never move onward at all towards the Beautiful 
—clothed in rainbow hues and associated with 
dancing joys—if at the same time they had clear 
vision of the Actual, the dull common-place of 
life, destitute of charm, and accompanied often 
with pain and care. It seems tobe certain that 
in order to reach a bright ideal in some higher 
sphere of life we must bravely pass through 
some dreary and dark experience in our earthly 


existence; but it is not wise that we should 
spoil the hours of sunshine by anticipating the 
hours of gloom- Many good people, having 
passed out of the bright hopes and poetic 
fancies of youth into the dull, serious and pro- 
saic work of middle-life or old age, seem to for- 
get how good, beautiful and useful for a time it 
was for humanity to be stimulated, gladdened 
and charmed by romantic hopes and expecta- 
tions—the blooming of life’s early flowers—and 
how sad and unhealthy it would have been had 
anticipations of blight and decay darkened the 
mind prematurely. Theology, pseudo-philoso- 
phy, and hard, technical, undevout science have 
done much mischief in this way. They have 
drawn us out of the sunshine into the shadows 
of life; they have withered the blossoms that 
hung from the bough, even at a time when it 
was natural to “live merrily” under them. 

But is it not true that hopes and joys wither 
and decay; and must not perception of the fact 
often overshadow the mind of manP Yes! 
But what is the remedy? ‘To find a new joy 
to occupy the place of theold. A good gardener, 
when a plant withers, removes its dead parts 
or takes it up and plants another; and something 
analogous to this should be done in the garden 
of the soul. It is difficult for us who are old to 
modify and change the romance of our early 
days without destroying it; it is difficult to 
alter its forms and associations so as to preserve 
its essential life and give it a higher parpose 
and tendency. It is very difficult to put new 
joys into a heart bereft of the old. And yet 
this is just what we ought to do or try to do. 
Living as we doin a universe of infinitely varied 
and ever varying beauty it isa sacred duty to 
keep every beauty-enjoying faculty alive and 
sensitive, to modify its action according to in- 
crease of knowledge and change of experience, 
but not to extinguish its life. In a word, to 
make {the Romance of Age as vital, as warm 
and as sweet as the Romance of Youth, {and 
more healthy in as far as it substitutes spiritual 
for sensuous traits. 

We have recently returned from a visit to 
Shottery, near Stratford-on-Avon, the residence 
of Ann Hathaway, and when there thoughts 
and fancies naturally dwelt on the romantic 
hours of the young Shakspeare when he went 
thither on wooing errand to that sprightly 
maiden. There was plenty of illusion in that 
love affair; for never, probably, were two young 
people drawn together by a stronger attractive 
force in the beginning or more thoroughly dis- 
enchanted in the end. He with active fancy, 
boundless imagination, ever varying thought, 
and shifting sympathies; she, a pretty coquet- 
tish country girl, and nothing more. It was 
not likely that a genius so large could perma- 
nently coalesce with another so small. Yet 
there must have been about her, as there is, and 
ever kas been about all pretty girls, a certain 
mysterious superficial charm which derives all 
its power over our nobler feelings from our ten- 
dency to regard it as ‘the outward and visible 
sign of an inward spiritual grace,”’—beauty ex- 


ternal being, unless nature is out of tune and]: 
harsh, the proper accompaniments of beauty in- 
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ternal. Alas, for humanity, there is often mar- | belief that human grossness shall be purged 
vellously little of the inward substance when | away and life made sweet and clean :— 

there is great abundance of the outward sign!| Donec longa dies, perfecto temporis orbe, 

But in youth we do not perceive this, and do} Qoncretam exemit labem, purum que reliquit 
not believe it. We love the light, beaming eye,| ANthereum sensum, atque aurai simplicis ignem. 


the soft cheek, the rosy lips, the rich hair, the ee a : 
: f In a still higher strain Zephaniah speaks of 
expressive brow, the graceful contour of the God Himself as bursting oul anealiaamietiane 


form, because these things seem to signify a : : : 
: Fahey k over his redeemed and purified children :—‘ He 
corrospondine Sey cuacuy WIND alee o will rejoice over thee with joy; He will rest in 


hat thi r ht : aaite area a 
that this correspondence and harmony ought to His love; He will joy over Fees aaaanea 


be, and in our early ignorance and inexperience : , 

of actual life we suppose that it must be. Hence| ,02 the whole, then, it seems that the pictures 

we fall in love. Fountains and groves, moon- which hope and faith bring to the imagination 
of the ripe and serious mind of age may be even 


light and music, stars, flowers, clouds, morning | 2°. : ; , 
and evening air all minister to our passion. | fairer than the glowing romantic ae a 
young. ope. 


Romance covers us with illusions. Shakspeare, 

like every other sensitive man, felt the influence 

of these outward things. They went to his 

heart; they moved in his brain; they awoke the 

powers of his fancy; they enkindled his feelings ; 

and in this way, perhaps, even so small a cha- 

racter as Ann Hathaway may, by a mere smile, 

a little tear, a bright glance, a pretty movement 

of hand or foot, or one gentle, affectionate word, 
have stimulated the mighty powers of the young 
Shakspeare and prepared the way for such 
creations as Cordelia, Perdita, Imogen and Mi- 
randa. The romance of the boy may have 
cradled the genius of the man. It may have 
served as the first opening through which the 
young poet discerned the long vista of human 
possibilities—a vision very necessary to give im- 
pulse and movement to our souls. What are 
called the realities of life would probably have 
been much harsher than they now are, had not 
imagination helped in some degree to mould and 
temper them before they assumed the concrete 
and material form. 

Mortal man has often been compared to a reed 
shaken by the wind. But this shaking wind 
has a freshening, health-giving power. Some- 
times it is a breeze of memory, bringing to us 
who are old the remembrances of youth, the 
beauty and the perfume of departed flowers, of 
fresh bright mornings, of calm and silent even- 
ings, of hours of happiness when looks were 
loving, when voices were soft and low, when 
words were wise and sweet, when pressure was 
warm, and kisses were sincere. As the wind 
bloweth where it listeth the shaking of the hu- 
man reed varies, according to the region whence 
the moving influence comes. If from the abodes 
of gloom and suffering, cold and storm, our 
spirits shudder, and our cry is “ Miserere 
Domine!” If from the sunny south with light 
and music onits wings our hearts dance and our 
song is “Te laundamus Domine!” In either 
case there is recognition of Supreme Power; an 
attitude of prayer. 

Romantic hopes should, of course, be accom- 
panied by the effort to realise them. Beauty | 1 y } 
and gladness seen in the distance must be ap-| time to give special courses on subjects they 
proached through the medium of the duties that | have made their own, in addition to the regular 
are close and near. Ultimately they will enjoy } programme of study. , 
the sweetest rest who have patiently borne the | ‘The system here is to hear longer “set” dis- 
burthen and heat of the day. They who have|courses than our Liverpool Conference ad- 
been unselfish and pure in their lives while | mitted, and of these the one that has most in- 
here, are the fitting recipients of a joy here-| terested me has been that which I heard this 
after. In this respect the romantic expectations| morning from the Rev. F. G, Peabody, on 
of virtuous old age may possibly have a better | “ Liberal Christianity and the Spirit of Wor- 
foundation than that of the ardent young.|ship.” Both in manner and matter it was so 
Bright, beautiful, and usefully stimulative may |impressive that I was truly glad to learn that 
bethe romantic dreamings of youth looking for- | Mr. Peabody is now one of the Professors in the 
ward into the world; but better still the hopes | Theological School at Cambridge, which seems 
of spiritualised old age looking beyond the world. | taking quite a new start in consequence of the 
Bright is the light—AtyAy Tappavowca bv aidepos liberal help it has received during the last two 
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THE NATIONAL UNITARIAN 
CONFERENCE. 


We are favoured with the following extract 
from a letter by Dr. W. B. Carpenter, C.B. :— 


Saratoca, Sept. 22, 1882. 

I have just come from the closing meeting of 
the Conference, which has altogether been ex- 
tremely interesting to me, especially in the evi- 
dence it has afforded of the determination of 
the Unitarian body to take up, and heartily 
grapple with, the great problem presented by 
the regeneration now rapidly taking place in the 
South, alike in material prosperity and in the 
condition of the coloured population (the rising 
generation of which is eager for education and 
rapidly profiting by it), and by the enormous 
extension of population, and the wonderful pro- 
gress in moral as well as in material improve- 
ment that is taking place in the South-West. 
Little doubt seems to be entertained that Ohio 
(which produced Lincoln and Garfield) is to be 
the Empire State of the future; and the 
thoughts of many of the ablest men here are 
fixed upon the best mode of preparing it to be 
so. Mr. Wade, a gentleman who has made a 
large fortune at Cleveland, has offered 350,000 
dollars for the establishment of a new college 
there for the education of Unitarian ministers 
upon the most liberal basis, conditionally upon 
the raising of 150,000 dollars more; with a 
further offer of dollar for dollar upon every 
amount subscribed beyond this, so as to bring 
up the whole sum to 600,000 dollars. A very 
good small committee, including the Reys. J. 
Freeman Clarke and H. EH. Hale (who seem to 
be now regarded as the leaders), has been formed 
to draw up a scheme, to which no other con- 
dition has been attached by the founder than 
that “it shall be always open at the top,” to 
receive the highest thought that can be brought 
to bear upon religious progress. I believe the 
idea to be that the best men who can be got by 
liberal payment are to be engaged from time to 


ovpavov ixev”’—which is discerned through the | years. Altogether I have been most strongly 
chinks of “the soul’s dark cottage battered | and deeply impressed with the thorough earnest- 
and decayed”? by time. Sanazzaro, the Italian | ness with which the new conditions wherein the 
poet, speaking of the suggestiveness of beautiful Unitarian body now finds itself are being dealt 
dreams, says :— with : ; : 

There was a great discussion last night upon 
Sunday-schools and services for the young, 
which I did not at all understand, until I came 
to learn from Mr. Brooke Herford that the 
Sunday-schools connected with the Unitarian 
churches here are entirely for the children of 
the ordinary worshippers of their respective 
churches—such as with us the minister would 
form into separate classes, and that in many 
instances the custom has grown up of the dis- 
continuance of the attendance of the younger 
members of families with their parents at the 
ordinary church services, special services bein 
conducted for them. I could not but feel wit 
Brooke Herford that the expediency of thus 
breaking up the family association in public 


Godi dunque alma afflitta in pene involta 
Che le qui tanta gioja prender puoi 
Che farai si ne la tua patria accolta ? 


Henry Vaughan, speaking of inward vision, 
says, “Some strange thoughts transcend our 
wonted themes and into glory peep.” The 
cheerful old poet Beranger bids us have faith in 
the renewal and increase of life’s beauty :— 


Si le Dieu qui nous aime 
Crut devoir nous punir, 
Pour nous sa main ress¢me 
Les champs de I’ Avenir. 


And the elegant Virgil cheers us with the 
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religious worship (especially where there is no 
family worship at home) is very questionable. 
Robert Collyer made a most telling speech in 
favourofthe “ unconscious influence ” exercised 
upon the child’s mind by the simple spectacle 
of his parents’ reverence for a power beyond and 
above themselves; and in this I heartily agree 
with him. 


EDUCATION IN SWITZERLAND. 

Switzerland is not behind other countries in 
philanthropit labours, if we may judge from the 
report of a society for the maintenance and edu- 
cation of poor, forsaken children, lately started 
in the Leber district of the canton of Soleure, 
the statistics of which—considering its short 
existence—show very satisfactory results. For 
two years this society has been quietly pro- 
gressing, and still endeavours in certain limited 
circles to lighten the lot of the poor as far as its 
modest means will allow. During the last eight 
months it has received so many pressing 
applications that the committee have been 
obliged to refuse a large number. From the 1st 
January to the present time no less than sixteen 
poor children have been put under the care of re- 
spectable families, and two boys having left school 
are now serving their apprenticeship with suit- 

able masters. The number of children at. pre- 
sent under the care of the society amounts to 
eighteen. Nearly all were found in abject 
poverty and on the straight road to begging, 
thieving, stealing, and everything whicha law- 
less, irregular life without any proper education 
would naturally foster. Up to the present time 
the choice of foster parents has been most 
fortunate. 
w All praise is due to the zealous manner by 
hich these worthy people have endeavoured, 
through kind treatment, to overcome the evil 
tendencies of the children committed to their 
care. Almost all these wards have grown so 
attached to their guardians that they feel much 
happier than in their former surroundings, and, 
would think it the greatest punishment if they 
were sent back to the old life. The Committee 
of the Society consider it their duty not only to 
write, but to make personal inquiries into the 
welfare and condition of the children under their 
protection, so that any chance misdemeanours 
could be corrected immediately. 

In two cases have the Committee, to their 
intense regret, received notice to withdraw the 
children, aud that only because the foster parents 
had not sufficient strength and authority to fight 
against the inherent depravity of their wards. 
Both children are now placed in respectable 
families outside the canton, and there is every 
prospect that better results will ensue. The re- 
moval from their former surroundings has, in 
many cases, worked in a most satisfactory 
manner on their young, wild natures. We also 
learn that in Basle, Zurich, and in most of the 
important towns of Switzerland societies have 
been formed for sending poor children during 
the holidays either into the country or among 
the mountains, where many respectable families 
are only too glad to receive them, in order that 
they may recruit their health, or receive a bene- 
ficial change of air against the ensuing term of 
school work. 


Beprorp ConuEcr, Lonpon.—The session at 
this college was commenced on Wednesday, 11th 
inst., by an inaugural lecture on “ Scipio,” given to 
a large audience of ladies and gentlemen by Pro- 
fessor E. 8. Beesly. The lecturer began by giving 
an able general survey of) the condition of Roman 
Democracy, describing the mode of election and the 
state of society. He then traced the rise of the 
Scipio family, and specially gave a detailed history of 
Scipio Africanus and all his brilliant military achieve- 
ments, and in conclusion showed that there was no 
reason for believing that Scipio was other than a 
great and successfulman. At the close of the lecture 
Professor Beesly announced the unprecedented suc- 
cess of the students of Bedford College at the 
recent examinations at the London University, viz., 
that all the thirteen students that went up for 
the Intermediate Examinations in Arts and Science 
passed in either the first or second class ; that seven 
of these went up for honours, and all of them 
passed, two taking prizes in German and French, 
the only prizes awarded to women; also that the 
only woman who took honours in Inorganic Chemis- 
try was a student of this cellege, 
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Occasional Notes, 


We learn from the local 
was held in Liverpool at 
to discuss the 


press that a meeting 
the end of last week 
L question whether a Philological 
Society should be established in that city. The 
decision was in the affirmative, and many 
teachers of languages and other students have 
sent in their names ag members. The object of 
the society is to study language as a science on 
the lines laid down in Mr. Max Muller’s “ Lec- 
tures on the Science of Language,” and in 
Whitney’s “Life and Growth of Language.” 
It starts upon the basis that language is a hig- 
torical and moral science, and not merely a 
branch of physical knowledge; and, with this 
view, special’ attention is to be paid to the rela- 
tions of the Indo-European languages, as within 
the last half century the knowledge of these 
relations has revolutionised all preconceived 
ideas, and created two new sclences—compara- 
tive philology, study of different languages ; 
and comparative mythology, study of different 
religions. Itis gratifying to us to record that 
the first President of the Society is to be our 
friend and contributor the Rev. S. Fletcher 
Williams, minister of the Hamilton-road Unit- 
arian Church. Of this gentleman the Liverpool 
Daily Post, in a leading article, writes :—* It ig 
well known that this gentleman shrinks from 
all forms of publicity other than those asso- 
ciated with his ministerial function; but it is 
due to the public to say that he has distin- 
guished himself in many and various ways, and 
that the position to which he has just been 
elected is one that in Liverpool was his, and his 
only, of right. Few people who listened to the 
papers on literary subjects which he read at the 
Royal Institution, Colquitt-street, during the 
winters of 1878 and 1879, are likely to forget 
their power and beauty; and better evidence of 
the range of his gifts could hardly be desired 
than is afforded by the fact that at the Literary 
and Philosophical Society, in January, he read 
an able paper on a difficult problem in physical 
science, and that he is now undertaking some of 
the recent problems in philology.” 


Miss Jennert Humpureys has written two 
delightful papers in the last two numbers of 
All The Year Round, entitled “Twice Across 
the Channel when Charles was King.” They 
are founded on Peter Heylyn’s “ Survey of the 
State of France,” which Southey terms “one of 
our liveliest books of travel,” and certainly 
Miss Humphreys enters thoroughly into the 
spirit of her author, who would certainly recog- 
nise in Miss Humphreys a pleasant vein of wit 
and humour. 


Own the principle that it is well worth to 
attend to what is saying and thinking in 
the opposite camp we quote the following 
from the Guardian of-this week :—*There is 
plenty of just thought, as far asit goes, in Miss 
Gertrude Martinean’s ‘Outline Lessons on 
Morals,’ but it is melancholy to think of teachers 
turning to use this as a ‘ text-book,’ when so 
safe a manual as the duty to God and our 
neighbour is virtually laid aside. The frame- 
work here is perfect, but where is the means 
of infusing life into it? There are chapters on 
Prayer, Repentance, Self-Consecration, but what 
are they without the Redemption to make them 
a reality? We turn. page after page of excel- 
lently good sense about obedience, freedom, 
tenderness, gentleness, and the like, and feel as 
if we were reading of the body without the 
spirit; of a sort of stoic way of accepting the 
morals of Christianity ; and if this is to be all, 
we wonder how many of the pupils will act up to 
the system.” 


Unper the ominous heading, “ Expulsion for 
Heresy ” the Christian World publishes the fol- 
lowing letter :— 

Sir,—I beg to lay before you the following state- 
ment of facts, and hope that you will give it pub- 
licity. Some two years ago I applied for admission 
into a Baptist church in this neighbourhood on 
transfer from another Baptist church at Crouch- 
end. I was admitted both into the church and Sun- 
day-school, and have to the best of my ability 
discharged my duties therein. Some three months 
ago, however, a resolution was brought forward in 
the teachers’ meeting asking me to resign, because I 
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did not accept the dogma of endless torments, The 
resolution was carried, but on my refusing to resign 
a& vote of exclusion was brought forward, but 
defeated, and I was in hopes that Christian 
charity had prevailed over theological narrowness, 
At the last church-meeting, however, the pastor re- 
introduced my “ heresy,” moving the ground, how- 
ever, to the doctrine of the Atonement. The dogma 
laid down was “ that Christ died ag a substitute to 
appease God’s anger,” and, believing that the beauty 
of the Gospel message is that our Father needed 
not to be reconciled to us but we to Him, I refused 
to say ‘“‘ credo,” and was therefore expelled from 
churen fellowship, a similar course being also taken 
as regards the Sunday-school. Discussion was 
challenged in each case, but refused. On apply-. 
ing for admission no effort was made to conceal my 
views, and it was at least known that my views were 
not in harmony with “ popular theology.” I mighié 
mention that all the time a large scroll over the 
pulpit informs us Sabbath by Sabbath that “God is 
love.” Does not such procedure seem almost a 
parody on that glorious truth ?—Yours faithfully, 
Hornsey, N., October, 1882. Cast-our, 


The editor adds the following significant note, 
with which we need hardly express our entire 
concurrence :—‘‘ Tt can be no very great comfort 
or honour to belong to such a fellowship, and 
our correspondent may, therefore, bear hig ex- 
pulsion with perfect patience and even satisfac- 
tion.” 


Mr. Joun Mortey in a singularly graceful 
and judicious farewell address takes leave this 
month of the Fortnightly Review, which he has 
edited for the last fifteen years, in succession to 
Mr. G. H. Lewes, the founder and first editor 
of the Review. Mr. Morley speaks in the 
following thoughtful words of the result as seen 
to-day, of the polemical tumult in which he and 
his contributors have played a prominent part. 
“The clergy,” he says, “ no longer have the pul- 
pit to themselves, for the new Reviews became 
more powerful pulpits, in which heretics were at 
least as welcome as orthodox. Speculation has 
become entirely democratised. This is a tre- 
mendous change to have come about in little 
more than a dozen years. How far it goes, let 
us not be too sure. It isno new discovery that 
what looks like complete tolerance may be in 
reality only complete indifference. Intellectual 
fairness is often only another name for indolence 
and inconclusiveness ,of mind, just as love of 
truth is sometimes a fine phrase for temper. 
To be piquant counts for much, and the interest 
of seeing on the drawing-room tables of devout 
Catholics and high-flying Anglicans article after 
article, sending divinities, creeds, and Churches 
all headlong into limbo, was indeed piquant. 
Much of all this elegant dabbling in infidelity 
has been a caprice of fashion. ‘The Agnostic 
has had his day with the fine ladies, like the 
black foot-boy of other times, or the spirit- 
rapper and table-turner of our own. When one 
perceived that such people actually thought 
that the Churches had been raised on their feet 
again by the puerile apologetics of Mr. Mallock, 
then it was easy to know that they had never 
really fallen. What we have been watching, 
after all, was perhaps a tournament, not a 
battle.”” 


CarRo-STREET, Warnrincton.—On Sunday last 
the new organ by Messrs. Hopkinson of Birstal was 
formally opened by T. M. Pattison, Esq., who ad- 
mirably brought out the rich tones of the instru- 
ment to the great delight of crowded congregations. 
The Rey. Richard Pilcher, B.A., preached, and col- 
lections were taken up, that in the morning amount- 
ing to £58 10s. 8d., and that in the evening to 
£73 11s.1d. This handsome {collection, together 
with subscriptions previously obtained, frees the 
splendid instrument from all debt, 


Turoat IrRITATION.—Soreness and dryness, tickling and 
irritation, inducing cough and affecting the voice. For 
these symptoms use Epps’s Glycerine Juj ubes, Glycerine, 
in these agreeable confections, being in proximity to the 
glands at the moment they are excited by the act of 
sucking, becomes actively healing Sold only in boxes, 
73d. and Is. 13d., labelled, ‘‘Jamus Epps and Co., Homeo- 
pathic Chemists, London.” A letter received :-—‘t Gentle- 
men,—It may, perhaps, interest you to know that, after 
an extended trial, I have found your Glycerine Jujubes 
of considerable bevefit (with or without medical treat- 
ment) in almost all forms of throat disease, They soften 
and clear the voice.—Yours faithfully, Gorpon Hormzs, 
L.R.C.P,E., Senior Physician to the Municipal Throat 
and Ear Infirmary.” 
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Memoir of Daniel Macmillan. By Thomas 
Hughes, Q.C. Macmillan and Co. 1882. 

This is one more of the biographies written 
from time to time, showing the triumph of will 
over circumstance, the victory gained by per- 
sistent effort over many difficulties. In this 
respect it has no little interest, but it may be 
doubted whether the volume before us has 
otherwise much value. The founder of one of 
the most notable publishing houses in this 
country would, onewould havethought, have been 
brought into contact with some of the remark- 
able men of his time; but with the exception 
of Archdeacon Hare, the Rev. F. D. Maurice, 
Charles Kingsley and one or two others, the 
memoir does not disclose that he was on terms 
of intimacy or friendship with any of the men 
whose fame pertains to the period covered by 
Daniel Macmillan’s life. Nor does it throw 
any new light on the movements of his time, 
the state of thought or the condition of society. 
Mr. Hughes may probably, and fairly, reply, 
that in writing the memoir he had no other in- 
tention than to make the world acquainted with 
the personality of the man, and that for the 
history of the time in which he lived there 
already exist other books. All this may be 
true, but it does not destroy the criticism we 
feel called upon to make, and that is, that the 
memoir, while no doubt deeply interesting to 
many who had some sort of acquaintance with 
Daniel Maemillan, cannot fail to have but a 
limited interest to those who had none. Mr. 
Hughes in his preface claims for the subject of 
his memoir that he had ‘a touch, in fact, of the 
rare quality which we call heroism.” We are 
not disposed to deny this, but we must add 
that there are hundreds of heroes whose lives 
deserve quite as much recognition as did this man. 

Daniel Macmillan was born at Upper Corrie, 
in the Isle of Arran, on the 13th Sept., 1813. 
He was the third son and tenth child of Duncan 
Macmillan, who was a small peasant farmer 
there. When Daniel was in his third year the 
family migrated to the opposite coast, and settled 
at Irvine, and here Duncan Macmillan carried 
on business until his death, in 1823, when 
Daniel was but ten years of age. The two 
elder brothers, Malcolm and William, had adopted 
the profession of schoolmasters; the former be- 
came the head of the family, and did his best 
to provide for the household expenses and edu- 
cation of his younger brothers and _ sisters; but 
this was not much, and save what he could pick 
up now and then from his elder brother, Daniel 
got nearly all his early education from the com- 
mon school. At the commencement of the year 
1824, when he was in his eleventh year, he was 
bound apprentice to a bookseller and bookbinder 
of Irvine, to serve him for seven years, at 
1g. 6d. a week for the first year, with a rise of 
1s. a week for each of the remaining six years. 
The years of his service were spent in “ dili- 
gence, honesty, and sobriety,” as his master duly 
testified, and at the end of his apprenticeship 
he left Irvine for Sterling, where his brother 
Malcolm, settled there as a Baptist minister, 
had found a situation for him. ‘There was not 
enough for him to do here, and, yielding to a 
strongly felt desire, he went to Glasgow, and 
entered the service of a Mr. Atkinson. Here 
it was that he laid the seeds of that ill-health 
which was his enemy through life. Over work 
and over study—* very often it was three or 
four o’clock of a morning before I got to bed”— 
proved too much for him, and a severe illness 
supervened, from which he only recovered by 
returning home, and having a complete rest of 
body and mind. 

In September, 1833, he started for London, 
with letters of introduction to Messrs. Longman 
and other ‘‘magnates of the Row.” His search 
for employment was not very successful at first; 
he was at last offered a place at Simpkin and 
Marshall’s at £60 a year, and while he was con- 
sidering the advisability of accepting this, he 
received another offer from a Mr. Johnson, of 
Cambridge, where he was to have £30 a year, 
together with board and lodging. He would 
have preferred to stay in London, but a very 
slight experience at Simpkin’s proved to him 
that his life there would be intolerable. Before 
accepting Johnson’s offer he again tried to find 
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|employment in London, but this proved out of 


the question; and he finally determined to go 
to Cambridge. In his letters he speaks in terms 
of great affection of both Johnson and his wife. 
He remained at Cambridge for three years, and 
during that time he joined the Baptist commu- 
nity, of which his master and mistress were 
members. “ Calvinistic cobwebs” pressed hard 
upon him at this time; it was not till later in 
life that he completely brushed these away. In 
the second year of his sojourn here his mother 
died, a great blow to him. There is a very 
charming description of this mother of his in a 
letter to his eldest brother, written about 
a year before her death, which almost bears 
quoting in full, did our space admit. After 
speaking of his father, who, it will be remem- 
bered, died when Daniel was only ten, with the 
deepest reverence, as “a hard-working man, a 
most devout man,” who “cared for nothing but 
hig family, that is, did not care what toil he 
endured for their sakes,” he says, ‘‘ Of my mother 
I can speak what Ido know. I know her as 
well as ever a son knew a parent, and my _per- 
suasion is that she is the most perfect lady in 
all Scotland. With so little knowledge derived 
from books, with so very little intercourse with 
the higher ranks of society, with so little care or 
thought on what is most pleasing in external 
conduct, was there ever a lady who so instinc- 
tively, so naturally, did what was right, acted 
with so much propriety in all cases? She has 
such high and noble notions that no one ever 
heard her say, or knew her do, a mean thing; no 
one could ever yenture to say an impudent thing 
to her, or talk scandal in her presence.” And 
then, after some further eulogistic sentences, he 
says, “ The end of the whole matter is, that I 
think there is nobody like mother in the whole 
world. If ever I saw one with the same ten- 
derness, strength, and calmness, the same joy- 
ousness of heart, with the same depth, I should 
instantly fall in love with her, that is, if there 
was any chance of its ever coming to anything. 
From her we take any mental supe- 
riority we may have, What a most beautiful 
forehead she has! What aneye! Whata face, 
take it all in all! A noble temple for her noble 
soul!” This is the language of a lover speaking 
of his mistress, rather than of a son of his 
mother, and yet there is nothing in the subse- 
quent letters which justifies one in suggesting 
that the writer was extravagant in his language. 

Macmillan stayed at Cambridge in the service 
of Johnson until the beginning of 1837. He 
was anxious to get away to London, but his 
comparative leisure at Cambridge gave him 
large opportunities for study, reading, medita- 
tion and reflection. His note books of that 
time show, from the extracts he made therein, 
that his reading was solid if diverse. ‘There are 
bits from Milton, Andrew Marvel, Voltaire, 
Gibbon, Boileau, Tasso, Virgiland Landor. He 
fully intended to be something more than a 
bookseller’s drudge, and.no doubt he felt the ad- 
vantage of the intercourse, slight though’ it 
might be, with the reading men of the various 
colleges. Although he left Cambridge in Janu- 
ary, it was not until the end of March, 1837, 
that he managed to get employment in London. 
This was with Messrs. Seeley, of Fleet-street, 
with whom he stayed for six years at a salary 
rising from £60 to £130. Twice during that 
period his health gave way, but so highly did 
his employers think of him, that his place was 
not filled up. It was during this period that he 
was joined by his brother Alexander, and his 
sister Janet. He hoped that the latter would 
have been able to manage the housekeeping for 
his brother and himself, but the experiment was 
not successful, and Janet was sent back to Scot- 
land. The coming of these and the unsuccess- 
ful experiment at housekeeping had involved 
Daniel in debt, to pay off which he had to sell 
the library of favourite books which he had been 
collecting all his life. 

Soon after his coming to town he had joined 
Mr. Binney’s congregation at the Weigh House 
Chapel, but he did not continue to belong to it 
after the year 1842. In a letter written to Dr. 
Binney, in September of that year, he says: 
“Dissent and Dissenting systems have been for 
a long time very hateful to me, so extremely 
repulsive that I kept them out of my mind as 
much as possible,” and he refers to Mr. Maurice’s 
book called “The Kingdom of Christ’ as “a 
most noble work.” He also states that he had 
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been staying with a Churchman, and went with 
his fihily to the communion service, which he 
thought “ most suitable.” It will be seen what 
kind of influences were at work with Mac- 
millan; but it must not be forgotten in connec- 
tion with this that in this very letter he 
makes statements which go to show how a 
certain exclusiveness on the part of the seat- 
holders at Mr. Binney’s Chapel had a good deal 
to do with his being driven for refuge into some 
of the city churches. Mr. Hughes deprecates 
this reference, and alleges that “ sych exclusive- 
ness is at least as common in churches as in 
chapels,” a statement we do not care to dispute, 
but we are not inclined to go entirely with him 
in discarding this as one of the influences that 
worked towards severing MacmiHan’s connection 
with Dissent. The Churchman who is referred 
to in this letter was Archdeacon Hare, one of 
the authors of “ Guesses at Truth,” to whom 
Macmillan owed so much of his ultimate success 
in life. This book came into his hands in the 
year 1840, and the perusal of it seems to have 
filled him with a strong desire to know some- 
thing of the authors. Accordingly, in Septem- 
ber, 1840, he wrote to them, urging them to keep 
in view ‘‘a class very much overlooked, who 
very much stand in need of guide-books to aid 
them in the formation of opinions on morality 
and religion; namely, young men occupied in 
the different departments of commercial life.” 
With a courteous reply from Hurstmonceaux 
the matter for a time ended. ‘Two years later 
an occasion came for Macmillan again to write 
to Archdeacon Hare; who a month later replies 
and ends by inviting his unknown corres- 
pondent, who was still “only one of the 
clerk species,’ to visit him at Hurstmon- 
ceaux. Macmillan was unable at first to 
accept this invitation, but Hare had become 
interested in his correspondent, and cordially re- 
peated his desire to see him in propria persona. 
At last he is enabled to accept it, and in a letter 
to the Rev. David Watt, a missionary in India, 
he gives an interesting account of his visit. 
The visit seems to have been mutually pleasing, 
and the acquaintance soon ripened into a friend- 
ship. With Jlare’s help he was enabled to 
purchase the business of Mr. Newby at Cam- 
bridge, and this became the foundation of the 
present business carried on by the now well- 


known publishing firm. The correspondence 
with Hare, which Macmillan kept up till the 
death of the former, in 1855, was creditable to 
both parties, and forms some of the most attrac- 
tive reading in the present memoir. 

Daniel Macmillan was not married until the 
year 1850, when he was thirty-seven years of 
age. The engagement was not of above three 
months’ standing; though he had long been at- 
tached to the lady, the state of his health and the 
small returns from his business preventing his en- 
tering into an earlier engagement. The marriage 
proved a very happy one, judging from the 
letters that we are permitted to read. But his 
married life was a short one, and much of it was 
engaged in fighting the grim enemy. The 
digease of which he had laid the foundations 
in early life gained upon him, and notwithstand- 
ing frequent visits to the warmer temperature of 
Torquay and the south coast, continual blister- 
ings and doctorings, he passed away at the early 
age of forty-four years. 

The letters in the memoir show that Daniel 
Macmillan was not a mere man of business, but 
that he was possessed of a high ideal as to what 
a publisher’s duty should be. He was, too, evi- 
dently a man of strong religious conviction, and 
though his letters teem with many references to 
his strong faith in God, there is a noteworthy 
absence of those cant phrases which are so 
sickening to the strong-minded reader. He 
was earnestly desirous of benefiting his fellow 
men, and evidently believed that this was 
to be done by their becoming disciples and 
readers of the works of the late Frederick Deni- 
son Maurice. His Christianity was of that 
school, and his admiration for the man brought 
him into contact with Kingsley, Davies, Hughes, 
and others, who also belonged to it. He ir- 
herited much of his breadth of sympathy from 
the mother of whom he spoke in such glowing 
terms in the letter already quoted, and of whom 
Mr. Hughes says that “ without any speculative 
liberality she had a remarkable openness of mind 
which expressed itself in such phrases as ‘ puir 
body, he has nag room in him,’ when she heard’ 
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over zealous persons speaking bitterly of oppo- |< 


nents.” ‘The portrait which forms the frontis- 
piece to the memoir shows a shrewd, kindly, 
painful face, Of the way in which Mr. Hughes 
has executed his task itis grateful to accord this 
praise, that he has not obtruded himself or his 
opinions, on the reader, but allowed the letters 
and journal of Daniel Macmillan very much to 
tell their own story. It would be well if all 
. biographers were content to efface themselves 
as efficiently. 


es 


The Contemporary Review. Strahan and Co. 
The aa Century. Kegan Paul, Trench 
and Co. 


The Contemporary has the advantage of its 
younger rival in the variety and interest of its 
table of contents this month. There are two 
articles relating to theological and ecclesiastical 
matters. The first, on ‘ Natural Selection and 
Natural Theology,” is a conclusive reply by the 
eminent naturalist, G. J. Romanes, to Dr. Con- 
der’s article in the previous number. In the 
second Dr. Hayman writes learnedly and elabo- 
rately on “ Diocesan Syncds,” an institution 
which liberal laymen regard with distrust or in- 
difference, as a matter chiefly concerning the 
clergy, and not in any way recognised by the 
State. 

In the Nineteenth Century there are also two 

theological articles, “Faith aud Unfaith,” on 
which we shall comment separately next week, 
and “The Site of Paradise,” a dry-as-dust 
article by the Rev. C. H. H. Wright, D.D., 
about a purely mythical question. 
_ The politics of the day are better represented 
in the Contemporary than in the Nineteenth 
Century. It opens with no less than three 
papers under the generic heading “ Egypt,” 
first, “ Principles of British Policy in Hgypt,” by 
Sir Richard Temple, written from the Conserva- 
tive point of view of an old Indian governor, 
who is for maintaining the British influence 
combined with a recognition of the suzerainty 
of the Sultan. Second: “ Spoiling the Egypt- 
ians,” a reply to Mr. J. Seymour Keay’s “Tale 
of Shame,” by Professor Sheldon Amos, who, 
having recently resided in Egypt, is able from 
personal knowledge to correct some errors in 
Mr. Keay’s pamphlet, while he does not appear 
to us to refute its main positions. Third: 
“Heyptian Finance,” by the eminent financial 
authority, Mr. M. G. Mulhall, who unfolds a 
sad story of Khedival extravagance and bank- 
ruptey. ‘The other political papers are “ Clo- 
ture for the English House of Commons,” by 
G. Baden-Powell, strongly opposed to the bare 
majority principle, and “The Radical and Re- 
volutionary Parties of Europe,” the second part 
of a valuable paper by Karl Blind, full of infor- 
mation on a subject with which the writer has 
the most intimate personal acquaintance. 

The Nineteenth Century has no purely politi- 
cal article, and, strange to say, nota single word 
about either Egypt orIreland. The Abbé Mar- 
tin contributes an interesting paper on “The 
French Educational System,” in which he 
speaks warmly in favour of the English denom- 
inational systems, and Lord Brabazon advocates 
“The Harly Closing Movement,” showing that 
“freedom of contract” can no more be said to 
exist in the case of the large number of shop- 

assistants than it does in that of the clients of 
Mr. Parnell. “The Financial Condition of 
Trades’ Unions” is shown to be in a satisfactory 
condition by Mr. George Howell, who is one of 
the best authorities on that subject; and Mr. 
Sedley Tayler discusses a kindred subject in his 
article on “ Profit-sharing in Agriculture,” which 
is shown to have been successfully applied to Con- 
tinental Agriculture. C. I". Keary gives a very 
readable ‘article on “ Roumanian Peasants and 
their Songs,” with several well translated speci- 
mens of the latter. The three remaining articles 
are “ A Glimpse of Mexico,” a brief sketch of 
‘recent travel in that country, by F. Francis; 
“ Handwork for Children,’ in which Mrs. Jebb 
advocates mechanical training in elementary 
schools; and “About Voltaire,’ a lively and 
readable, but very superficial, inaccurate and 
flippant paper by Mr. Alex. A. Knox—a name 
hitherto unknown—on a subject which has been 
almost exhaustively treated by Carlyle, John 
Morley and other eminent writers. 

Returning to the Contemporary we can only 
barely record that the remaining papers are 


Foreign Birds and English Poets,” a curious 
mixture of Natural Science and literary critic- 
ism, by Phil. Robinson; 
astronomical sketch by R. 
“What can India Teach us?” 
Civil Service Lecture by Max 
“Contemporary Life and ' 
by G. Monod. 


A. Procter, 


Professor Max Miiller in his very interesting 


lecture writes :—“If I were to look over the 
whole to find out the country most richly en- 
dowed with all the wealth, power, and beauty 
that Nature can bestow,—in some parts a very 
Paradise on earth—I should point to India. 
If I were asked under what sky the human 
mind has most fully developed some of its 
choicest gifts, has most deeply pondered on 
the greatest problems of life, and hag found go- 
lutions to some of them which well deserve the 
attention even of those who have studied Plato 
and Kant—I should point to India. And if I 
were to ask myself from what literature we, here 
in Europe, we who have been. nurtured, almost 
exclusively on the thoughts of Greeks and Ro- 
mang, and of one Semitic race, the Jewish may 
draw that corrective which is most wanted in 
order to make our inner life more perfect, more 
comprehensive, more uiversal, in fact more truly 
human, a life, not for the life only, but a trans- 
figured and eternal life—again I should point to 
India. 
—_g——_—_—. 
The British Quarterly Review. 
Stoughton. 

The October number opens with an article on 
‘Rome During the Sieges of the Sixth Cen- 
tury,” to which is appended the signature of the 
well-known historian Mr. H. A. Freeman. It is 
a picturesque description, glowing with life, of 
the Rome of Justinian and Belisarius, the 
latter the greatest and noblest general of the 
later Roman Empire. Mr. C. 8. Miall, editor of 
the Nonconformist, follows with an article en- 
titled ‘Is the Church of England a National 
Church?” expressing the well-known views of 
the Liberation Society in reply to Mr. J. G. 
Hubbard, M.P. The Land Question in Eng- 
land, the next great question of home politics, is 
discussed from quite the Radical point of view 
in an article on “Incidents of Land and Pleas 
for Reform,” by Mr. J. C. Fowler, who advo- 
cates a reform in the laws of settlement of land, 
freer sale, and peasant proprietorship. 

“Ts the Belief in Miracles Reasonable ?” is 
a question answered, of course, in the aflirma- 
tive by W. Steadman Aldis, a well-known Con- 
gregationalist scholar. - Anything is reason- 
able for which there is sufficient evidence; but 
My. Aldis scarcely enters upon the historical 
question, confining himself to a consideration of 
the objections of philosophical and scientific 
thinkers of the Hume School, who dogmati- 
cally assert that miracles are impossible. The 
real difficulty is that extraordinary and highly 
improbable events require more than ordinary 
evidence; and beliefin many of the miracles re- 
corded in the Old and New Testament is at- 
tended with historical, and, in some cages, moral 
difficulties, which to many thoughtful minds 
are insurmountable. 

“The War in Heypt” is discussed in a very 
able and candid tone by Mr. Stanley Lane- 
Poole, a high authority on all Egyptian ques- 
tions. The writer, who is evidently no political 
partisan, allows that the war has not been popu- 
lar in England, that it is the unfortunate result of 
the policy of the late Beaconsfield Administra- 
tion, and that its real origin is found in the in- 
terest acquired in the revenues of Hgypt by a 
body of English and French speculators. Our 
Egyptian policy “has been almost exclusively 
in the interests of the bondholders,’ and we 
are indebted to the Control instituted by Lord 
Salisbury in conjunction with the French Go- 
vernment for the whole of this unhappy imbrog- 
lio. ‘We fought indirectly the battle of the 
bondholders,” but “order and good government, 
and the road to India would never have been 
threatened but for the action of the Control, the 
bondholders’ agents.’ We are getting more 
light every day upon this sad business, and Mr. 
Stanley-Poole’s closing words are very signifi- 
cant :—‘* The moral to be drawn from the late 
war and its causes is that Egypt will not be 
contented and peaceful, so long as it is made 
the shuttlecock of European financiers and dip- 
lomatists. Anyjnew settlement must be founded 
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on the principle of Egypt—not for the stock- 
broker or the speculator; not for the English 
and Hrench civilian, nor for Turk, Greek, Aus- 
trian, or Italian merchants—but for the Egyp- 
tians themselves.” . 

‘The remaining articles are “Frederick 
Ritschl,” a valuable biographical sketch of the 
renowned German philologer of Bonn and editor 
of Plautus, by Professor A. J. Wilkins; “The 
House of Obrenovitch,” a brief account by J. 
Theodore Bent of the ruling family of Servia; 
and “ Songs of the Italian People,” a pleasant 
literary article with illustrative quotations in 
Italian by J. Kempe. 

An excellent number is brought to a close 
with the usual full review of “ Contemporary 
Literature” of the quarter. 


—_+—_ 


Che Magazines, 


Traser’s Magazine brings to a somewhat unex- 
pected and prosaic close the powerful story of 
yachting adventure, entitled ““The Lady Maud.” 
There is also a curious and pathetic little story 
illustrating the religion of love and service, en- 
titled What makes People to Love?” translated 
by “0. K.” (Madame Novikoff), from the Russian 
of Count Léon Tolstoy. Mr. Thomas Bayne has 
an article on ‘‘ Mr. Swinburne’s Trilogy,” pointing 
out the moral blots on that otherwise splendid 
poetry. ‘Old Scotch Judges” ig an amusing 
collection of anecdotes of the old time, by Mr. 
James Purves. In “Literary History and 
Biography” that acute critic, Mr. John Dennis, 
reviews, not altogether favourably, Mrs, Oliphant’s 
‘‘ Literary History of the Highteenth Century,” and 
discourses delightfully on Cowper, Scott, Byron, 
Wordsworth, Southey, Rogers, and other literary 
eminences of a past age. Professor F, A. Paley, in 
an ingenious philological article on ‘ The Antiquity 
of some of our Familiar Agricultural Terms,” 
shows that many of. the commonest of these 
words are derived from Latin, Greek, and San- 
serit roots. ‘How I introduced the Telephone 
into Egypt” is an amusing account by Edwin de 
Leon of his experiences of official delays and pro- 
crastination. We have reserved to the last the most 
valuable paper in the number, that on ‘“ English, 
its Ancestors and Progeny,” by Miss Humphreys, to 
whose admirable sketches in All the Year Round we 
have more than once called attention. It is a fitting 
pendant to the series on the Bodleian Library which 
haye recently appeared in that periodical, and will 
be read with great interest by the rapidly increasing 
body of philological students, It consists of two 
parts. In the first, entitled ‘“‘ The Biography in 
Meditation,” Miss Humphreys, in masterly style, 
tells the story of the inception of the great enter- 
prise of an English Philological Dictionary, worthy 
to rival Littré, under the guidance of the Philolo- 
gical Society, and the editorship of Dr. Murray, 
worthy successor of the late lamented Herbert Cole- 
ridge. In the second part the writer shows ‘ the 
Biography of the English language in progress,” 
and gives a delightfully lively account of a visit to 
the workshop of the English Dictionary at Mill Hill, 
and abundantly justifies her conclusion that 
Philology is one of the most attractive of human 
studies, 

With the present number it is announced 
the publication of Jraser’s Magazine will cease. 
We wonder that it has existed so long in an age 
when most of the monthly magazines are reduced 
to less than half its price, and when the half-crown 
reviews present more generally attractive features. 
And so comes to an end, or rather is merged in the 
coming Longman’s Magazine, the once renowned 
periodical in which appeared the earlier works of 
Coleridge and Carlyle, Maginn and Father Prout, 
Thackeray, Kingsley, Froude, and many another 
eminent author, 

The Cornhill, besides its two serial stories, has a 
delightful sketch of ‘ Miss Edgworth,” founded 
upon the privately printed memoir of the widow— 
the fourth wife—of her father, the brilliant and 
versatile Richard Lovell Edgworth. Besides plea- 
sant glimpses of the family life, we have interesting 
references to the once famous Miss Seward, and to 
Dr. Darwin, father of the late naturalist. There is 
also the first part of ahitherto unwritten chapter in 
the literary history of the eighteenth century, “Vol- 
taire in England,” which is full of interesting anec- 
dote and historical illustration. There are three 
pleasant papers of travel, a picturesque sketch of 
‘* A Visit to Delhi,” an account of “ The Kachyens,” 
the strange people who inhabit the great tract be- 
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tween China and Burmah; and “ A Glimpse of the 
United States,” in the course of which it is stated 
that the writings of Dean Stanley are favourite text- 
books in Presbyterian schools and colleges. The 
only remaining article is that on ‘Some Solar and 
Lunar Myths,” which is full of recondite learning, 
and is signed with the initials of James Anthony 
Froude. 

Good Words has continuations of the two serial 
stories, “‘ Kept in the Dark,” by Anthony Trollope 
—by no means one of his best—and ‘‘ The Golden 
Shaft,” by Charles Gibbon. Dr. B. W. Richardson, 
who we are glad to see is the Liberal candidate 
for Finsbury, has the second of his hygienic papers 
on ‘* Tricycling in Relation to Health,” and the 
Rev. M. Kaufmann also contributes the second of 
his articles on ‘‘ Christian Socialists,” in which he 
gives an interesting sketch of Kingsley in his 
earliest and in some respects his best days. From 
this last paper we must quote an interesting passage 
on 
Socialists in England” :—‘‘ The main object of the 
Christian Socialists, in the first instance, was the 
substitution of co-operation for competition, associa- 
tion in the place of isolated enterprise, the organi- 
sation of labour instead of the scattered efforts of 
social units, in the general struggle for existence. 
In this effort the Christian Socialists were not 
successful ; they have not been able to avert ‘the 
horrible catastrophe’ of a Manchester ascendancy.’ 
Free competition, for better or for worse, prevails 
as before, and co-operation is only feebly and 
slowly struggling into existence, as the new prin- 
ciple of industry. The associations established by 
the Christian Socialists have disappeared after a 
short-lived existence; nor have the terrible things 
come to pass in consequence, which Kingsley ex- 
pected in 1852, But this is partly owing to the 
legislative measures in favour of co-operative 
societies passed in Parliament mainly through the 
influence of the Christian Socialists and their 
friends, and partly on account of the growing ten- 
dency of friendly and concerted action between the 
masters and the men, as well as the slow but steady 
development of self-help among the working classes 
themselves. 

Kingsley lived long enough to observe the prac- 
tical failures of some of his schemes; but he was 
also shrewd enough to foresee the ultimate triumph 
of the principles he had advocated, as he says in 
the last words of the Christian Socialist, when it 
came to an end: 

‘«The proper impulse has been given, 
Wait a little longer.” 

Professor Simpson has an alarming article on 
Poison in Common Things,” which goes far to 
convince us that life is hardly worth living, as there 
is not only “ death in the pot,” but poison in the 
air we breathe and “ death in the drains.” Under 
the title “ Phe Centenary of a Great Catastrophe,” 
the Rev. W. Benham gives a graphic account of the 
foundering of the Royal George at Spithead. ‘‘ Be- 
tween Two Waters” is a lively sketch of an artist’s 
holiday in the Pyrenees, by C. Blatherwick, who 
gives six excellent illustrations. That ubiquitous 
naturalist, the Rey. J. G. Wood, contributes an in- 
structive account of ‘‘ Bee Life,” with illustrations, 
and Mr. Barrett describes the “St. Gothard Rail- 
way,” also with several illustrations. ‘A Wife 
yet not a Wife” is a painful statement by Ada M. 
Leigh of a veritable experience illustrating the 
glaring defect of the international Marriage Laws, 
according to which a well-born and edacated woman 
marryinga Frenchman may be a wife in England and 
not a wife inFrance. Finally, the Dean of Chester 
has an interesting historical article on ‘‘ Alexandria 
and the Bible,” from which we take the following 
passage :—‘“ Alexandria was the city of Athanasius, 
In the mere statement of this fact is summed up a 
wide range of momentous Church history. A 
curious story is told of the boyhood of Athanasius ; 
and the scene of it is that very sea-shore with which 
we have been lately made so painfully familiar. 
Some boys were playing at baptism, one of them 
administering the imaginary rite to the rest. The 
aged bishop of Alexandria, who had been watching 
the game, sent for them and rebuked them. That 
boy was Athanasius, who afterwards, as himself 
Bishop of the same city, won imperishable renown, 
and was more than once, after exile, received and 
welcomed back with all the honour that the place 
could bestow. A city associated with such a bio- 
graphy deserves, if we may so say, a perpetual 
vitality.” 

The Magazine of Art with the October number 
completes the second volume of the enlarged size 
series, It is a delightful work, and may well claim 


“The Failure and Success of the Christian’ 


to be ‘the most popular magazine of its kind in 
existence, The current number has for its frontis- 
piece an engraving of the admirable picture by J. F. 
Millet, ‘‘ The Shepherdess and her Flock.” Among 
the highly attractive articles, which are richly illus- 
trated, are ‘‘A Representative American,” a biogra- 
phical sketch of Eastman Johnson, with portrait 
and engravings of three characteristic works by 8. 
G. W. Benjamin; “ Kabyle Pottery,” by Madeline 
Wallace-Dunlop ; ‘‘ The Harbingers of the Renais- 
sance,” by Cosmo Monkhouse; ‘‘ Greek Myths in 
Greek Art,” by Jane E, Harrison ; ‘‘ Studio Life in 
Paris,” by Barclay Day; “The Cathedral of Or- 
vieto,” by Julia Cartwright; and ‘‘Keramics in 
Japan,” with several quaint illustrations. 

The Sunday Magazine continues the two serial 
stories ‘‘ Weighed and Wanting,” by George Mac- 
donald, and ‘‘ What’s in a Name?” by Sarah 
Doudney. A picturesque sermon-essay is contri- 
buted by the Rey. Phillips Brooks, the well-known 
Broad-Churchman of Boston, U.S., entitled “ Jesus 
and Man’s Individuality.” Miss G. C. Gordon 
Cumming tells the.striking story of the American 
Mission in Hawaii, under the appropriate heading 
“From Darkness to Light.” Among the other 
contributions are “The Beautiful End of a Noble 
Life,” by the late poet preacher of Wales, Thomas 
Jones ; “ On Borrowing and Lending,” by A. Dun- 
bar ; ‘“‘ King Roy,” a story for the young, by L. T. 
Meade, and the always charming ‘“ Sunday Even- 
ing’s with the Children,” by Dr. A. MacLeod. 

The Journal of the National Indian Association 
open with an interesting sketch of “ Peasant Life 
in Bengal,” by Arabella Shore, daughter, we believe, 
of the late Lord Teignmouth. This is followed by 
short and useful articles on ‘‘ Gardening for Hindu 
Homes;” ‘Paper Manufacture;” a review of 
“ Ancient Ballads and Legends of Hindostan;” 
and a continuation of the curious story illustrative 
of Indian life, entitled ‘‘ A Spoilt Boy.” 

Cassell’s Family Magazine, continues the two 
serial stories, ‘‘ No Proof” and ‘‘ Was it Wise to 
Change?” and there is also the first part of a new 
story in two parts, entitled “His Own Shadow.” 
But the distinguishing features in this popular 
magazine are the bright and instructive little 
papers on such subjects as ‘‘ Household Govern- 
ment,” or a happy home well ordered; ‘‘ Round 
about Rye,” with several illustrations of that quaint 
old place ; ‘‘ Student-life at Edinburgh University ; ” 
“ A Glance Through an Elastic Mill,” thatis a 
mill where elastic web is manufactured ; and *‘ The 
Worm’s Place in Nature,” in which Dr. Andrew 
Wiison gives an epitome of Darwin’s latest re- 
searches. 

We have also received from Messrs. Cassell :—~ 

The New Testament Commentary for English 
Readers, edited by Bishop Ellicott, Part XXXI. 

The Bible Educator, edited by Dean Plumptre, 
Part VII. 

The Illustrated Universal History, Part XIII. 

The Family Physician, Part XXXII., completing 
a valuable Manual of Domestic Medicine, compiled 
by Physicians and Surgeons of the Principal London 
Hospitals, 
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Literary Hotes. 


Tue article on Manchester in the forthcoming 
volume of the “ Encyclopedia Britannica ” will be 
contributed by Mr. W. E. A. Axon, of that city. 

ProressoR GREEN’s ‘ Prolegomena to Ethics,”’ 
which Mr. A. Bradley is editing, will probably be 
published by the beginning of January. 

Bisnor Worpswortsu, of St. Andrews, has pre- 
pared an edition of the historical plays of Shak- 
speare, which will be published by Messrs. Black- 
wood in three volumes. 

Miss C. F. Gorpon Cumuina’s new book will be 
entitled ‘‘ Fire Mountains.” It will be ‘published 
by Messrs. Blackwood, with a map and numerous 
illustrations. 

Tur supply of copies of Canon Farrar’s new 
work, ‘‘The Early Days of Christianity,’’ is still 
insufficient to meet the demand, A new edition 
is announced, 

Mr. Witu1Am Brown, of Edinburgh, will issue 
immediately reprints of ‘‘ Domestic Manners and 
Private Life of Sir Walter Scott,” by James Hogg, 
the Ettrick Shepherd, and the ‘“‘ Norwegian Account 
of Haco’s Expedition against Scotland,” which was 
originally printed in 1782, 

Ir is stated that the Revisers of the Old Testa- 
ment have made so much progress that their work 
will certainly be finished in a few more months, 
Indeed, there is even some probability, if the 
Academy is well informed, that the Revised Old 


Testament ‘may be ready for publication by the 
close of next year. 

THERE are now no less than five professorships 
vacant at Oxford—Regius Hebrew, Whyte’s Moral 
Philosophy, Waynflete’s Anatony (a new chair), 
Corpus Jurisprudence, and Vinerian Law. Some 
of these have been vacanf'for many months; and 
it is an open secret that the boards of electors have 
found it difficult to make up their minds, It ap- 
pears (observes the Academy) that the new statutes 
have made no provision for the case of an equality 
of votes. 

Tue Institute of Painters in Water Colours is, 
says the Atheneum, about to inaugurate ‘a new era 
in its exhibitions. It has been the custom to admit 
only the works of members, but the Institate in- 
tends for the future to open its galleries to all. 
The society has existed for forty-eight years at 53, 
Pall Mall. The Institute will next spring receive 
pictures under the new conditions, and will open 
its rooms about the beginning of May. 

Tue following Civil List pensions have been 
granted by the Queen, on the recommendation of 
the Prime Minister:—Mr. John Hullah, for his 
services as a teacher of music, £150 per annum; 
Mr. James Rawson Gardiner, the historian and 
editor of State Papers, £150; and Mrs, Emma 
Robinson, widow of Canon Robinson, for many 
years one of the Endowed Schools Commissioners, 
£80. 

Proressor Henry Brueson, the distinguished 
Egyptologist, has just published at Berlin an essay 
on “ Eingland in Egypt,” in which he argues that 
all European nations ought to be grateful to Eng- 
land for her prompt intervention on behalf of 
civilisation on the Nile. 


NEW BOOKS. 


Mr. T. Fisozer Unwin will publish on November 
1st an édition de luxe of Miss Helen Zimmern’s 
stories retold from the ‘‘Shah Nameh” of the 
Persian poet Firdusi, with etchings by Mr. Alma 
Tadema, '‘R A., and a prefatory poem by Mr. E. W. 
Gosse. Among other works in progres Mr, Unwin 
announces ‘‘The Roman Students; or, On the 
Wings of the Morning,” a tale of the Renaissance, 
by the author of ‘‘ The Spanish Brothers ” ; ‘« Heroic 
Adventure”; ‘Tales of Modern Oxford,” by the 
author of “ Modern Oxford”; Poems and Hymns, 
by the Rey. G. T. Coster; ‘‘ Geographical Ques- 
tions,” by R, H. Allpress ; ‘‘ The Illustrated Poetry 
Books” ; ‘* The Children’s Bouquet of Verse and 
Hymn”; “Dick’s Holidays”; ‘‘ Ephemerides : a 
New Christmasse Annualle,”’ edited by Edward 
Walford ; and new editions of ‘‘ Modern Missions,” 
by Robert Young; ‘‘Industrial Curiosities” and 
“Labour and Victory,” by A. H, Japp, LL.D.; 
‘Wise Words and Loving Deeds,” by HE. Conder 
Gray ; and ‘‘ Footprints,” by Sarah Tytler, 

Messrs. Trubner and Co, announce for publica- 
tion in the autumn; ‘Emerson at Home and 
Abroad,” and “ Travels in South Kensington, with 
Notes on Decorative Art and Architecture in Eng- 
land,” by M. D, Conway; “The Bhagavadgita,” 


.|translated from the Sanskrit by J. Davies: ‘* The 


Philosophy of the Upanishads,” by A, E. Gough; 
“ Manava-Dharma Castra,” translated by A, OU, 
Burnell; ‘ Udanavarga, the Northern Buddhist 
Version of the Dhammapada,” translated from the 
Tibetan by W. W. Rockhill; ‘‘ The Vazir of Lan- 
kuran. a Persian play, text, translation, notes and 
glossary, by W. H. D. Haggard and Guy Le 
Strange; “‘ Report on the Buddhist Cave Temples 
and their Inscriptions,” by J. Burgess, LL.D.; A 
Guide to Modern Greek.” by E. M. Geldart ; “ Con- 
tested Htymologies in the Dictionary of the Rey. 
W. W. Skeat,” by Hensleigh Wedgwood; and “ On 
Mr. Spencer’s Unification of Knowledge,” by Mal- 
colm Guthrie. Messrs. Trubner and Co. have also 
the following works in preparation :—A translation 
of Hartman’s ‘“ Philosophy of the Unconscious,” 
by W. C. Coupland; Schopenhauer’s ‘ World as 
Will and Idea,” translated by Messrs. Haldane and 
Kemp ; ‘The Modern Languages of Africa,” b& 
R. N. Cust; ‘An Engli8h-Persian Dictionary,” by 
Professor Palmer; ‘ Kalila wa Dimnah,” Syriac 
text, with introduction and notes by Professor W. 
Wright, of Cambridge; the third volume of Mr. 
Fausbdll’s edition of tho ‘ Jataka,” with its com- 
mentary, in Pali; the ‘‘ Majjhimanikdyo,” the Pali 
text of one of the principal books of the Buddhist 
canon, edited by V. Trenckner; a second edition 
of the late Thomas Wright’s Anglo-Saxon and 
Old English Vocabularies, with index by Pro- 
fessor R,. Wiilcker, of Leipzig; W. KF. Poole’s 
“Index to Periodical Literature; also simpli- 
fied grammers of the following languages ;— 
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Albanian, by Wassa Effendi, edited by Sir 
Patrick Colquhoun; Assyrian, by Professor Sayce; 
Basque, by W. van Eys; Danish, by Miss 
Otté; Modern Greek, by E. M. Geldart: 
Hungarian, by J. Singer, of Buda-Pesth ; Malagasy, 
by Dr. Parker, of Antananarivo; Modern Persian, 
by A. Finn, of Teheran; Polish, by W. R. Morfill ; 
Roumanian, by M. Torceanu, of Bucharest ; Sin- 
halese, by B. Gunasekara and H. ©. R. Bell; 
Swedish, by Miss Otté; and Turkish, by J. W. 
Redhouse, 


Tur ConGREGATIONAL Union av Brisrop,—The 
43rd Autumnal Session of the Congregational Union 
of England and Wales was inaugurated at Bristol 
on Monday evening by a devotional service in 
Brunswick Chapel. Up to that time 1,036 minis- 


secretary, and with these as well as with the general 
public the building was crowded tothe doors, After 
prayer by the Rev. Samuel Hebdith, the Rev, 
Eustace R. Conder, D.D., of Leeds, delivered an 
address on spiritual culture. The minister, he said, 
should possess consecration to his work, and adapta- 
bility to his surroundings, if he would be spiritually 
cultured, The secrets of success which were the 
tests of culture would be found in spirituality, 
prayerfulness, and high-toned piety, but with all 
this there should be likewise sympathy. The service 
was concluded with prayer by the Revs. Frederick 
Hall and Mr, Blackie. The business of the Union 
began on Tuesday morning with an inaugural 
address by the president, Dr. Macfadyen, in explana- 
tion and vindication of Congregationalism. Motions 
in favour of the religious examination of the young 
and in reference to middle-class schools were after- 
wards adopted. Mr. Carvell Williams complained 
that Mr. Gladstone had twice been asked to appoint 
Dissenters on the Charity Commission, and had 
twice refused. Nonconformists must show that 
they could compel attention to theirdemand, A 
public meeting in advocacy of Free Church prin- 
ciples was held at night.—At Wednesday’s sitting 
it was resolved to petition Parliament in favour of 
Sunday closing. Delegations from the Wesleyan 
and Baptist Churches were received. Sectional 
meetings on lay agency and the Salvation Army 
were held in the afternoon. Sir Edward Baines 
presided in the evening over a crowded temperance 
meeting at Colston Hall. In an opening statement, 
read by the Rev. G. M. Murphy, it was reported 
that 1,168 out of 2,575 Congregational Ministers 
were total abstainers, as were also 323 out of the 
383 students of the denomination.—Dr, Macfadyen 
stated that he, the chairman of the Congregation- 
alists, had recently met the Rey. Chas. Garrett, the 
chairman of the Wesleyans, and the Rey. J. Jenkyn 
Brown, the chairman of the Baptists; and the three 
were life-long abstainers. He appealed to the 
audience to be total abstainers as a necessity of 
their Christian principles. Dr. Rayner Batten 
dwelt on the medical aspect of total abstinence.— 
The Rev. Newman Hall pleaded the cause of the 
Blue Ribbon Army, First let them get Sunday 
closing, then local option.—The Rey. W. J. Woods, 
of Manchester, urged the claims of temperance on 
ministers and deacons.— After remarks by the Rey. 
W. Evans Hurndall, the Rev. Walter J. Mayers 
moved a resolution in favour of a petition for Sun- 
day closing, which, having been seconded by the 
Rey. J. S. Russell, was unanimously carried.—On 
Thursday a resolution was adopted calling on the 
Goverment to prevent the incursions of the Boers 
into the land of the Bechuanas, and utterly ruining 
mission prospects. A letter was read from Earl Gran- 
ville explaining that the action of British troops in 
Cairo was}intended as a compliment to the Khedive 
and not to the Holy Carpet. A deputation of fifty- 
seven Anglican clergymen, headed by the Dean cf 
Bristol, waited upon the Assembly and read an ad- 
dress of welcome and congratulation. The kindly 
sentiments expressed were warmly received, 


Houtoway’s Ointment AND Pitus,—Coughs, Influenza. 
The-soothing properties of these medicaments render 
them well worthy of trial in all discases of the respira- 
tory organs. In common colds and influenza the Pills, 
taken internally, and the Ointment rubbed over the 
chest and throat, are exceedingly efficacious. When 
influenza is epidemic, this treatment is the easiest, safest, 
and surest. Holloway’s Pills purify the blood, remove 
all obstacles to its free circulation through the lungs, re- 
lieve the over-gorged air tubes, and render respiration 
free, without reducing the strength, irritating the nerves, 
or depressing the spirits; such are the ready means of 
escaping from suffering when afflicted with colds, coughs, 


‘ bronchitis, and other chest complaints, by which the 


health of so many is seriously and permanently injured 
in most countries, 
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Our Contemporaries, 


PROFESSOR JOWETT, VICE-CHANCELLOR. 
The Pall Mall Gazette, in an article on 
* Liberalism at Oxford,” writes :— 


When the heretic knocks at the door (whether 
of the University or the House of Commons) his 
admission will destroy all that makes life worth 
having. When the course of events has brought 
him in, the earth is found to revolve on its axig as 
before. The heretical professor becomes head of 
his university, and is probably regarded as conser- 
vative and old-fashioned by younger generations of 
freethinkers, When Mr. Bradlaugh has taken his 
seat everybody will be amazed that he was ever 


ters and delegates had notified their presence to the pee: 


The influence of the distinguished man who is 
now Vice-Chancellor, however, has been too pecu- 
liar and too widely spread for him to be dismissed 
as an ordinary heretic who has been purged by lapse 
of time. Many generations of his pupils have 
earned distinction in many walks of life, snd all 
bear in their modes of thought marks of their 
common master. His subtlety and delicacy of 
handling is indeed incommunicable; his energy, 
assiduity and self-devotion are more effective in 
gaining the admiration of disciples than capable 
of being imitated by them. No definite conciu- 
sions, no well-defined dogmas, mark the school 
which he has founded. His great gift, as his ad- 
mirers insist, has been to teach his pupils to look 
on all sides of a question at once, to be tentative 
and gradual in their reasonings, to be slow to strike 
a balance of opposite considerations, as knowing 
how too hasty conclusions prevent the dispassionate 
acceptance of new facts, to keep different points 
of view present to the mind at once, to remember 
that clearness is often only want of subtlety, and 
that strength of conviction may be only the mea- 
sure of absence of knowledge. 

Mr. Jowett has developed a philosophy of culti- 
vated scepticism which finds its natural place inan 
age of transition, ‘‘ When the old formulas are 
inadequate to the existing state of thought, and yet 
are consecrated by antiquity and association, it is 
very convenient to be able to use them honestly as 
expressing a partial truth of which new and as yet 
unpopular theories only supply the other side. We 
must vot part with our old clothes until the new 
suit is ready, and we shall find that the new wine, 
if judiciously diluted, can be safely stored in the 
old bottles.” Possibly it sometimes can; but there 
is always the danger of losing both the old and the 
new, and as the bottles get older and the wines 
stronger the risk grows daily greater. It can hardly 
be denied that the new school of Oxford Liberalism 
has less thew and sinew than the old. A young 
man would be a good deal better fitted for the stress 
of life if he had been bred under the influence 
which Mr. Goldwin Smith left at Oxford, than if he 
had sat at the feet of the Master of Balliol, And 
if political effects are of any importance, Lord 
Salisbury may find little to complain of in what 
Mr. Jowett has done. The mostsuperfine moral- 
isings in the lecture-room did not prevent Balliol 
from being the home of a sort of cherubic 
Jingoism. It is a great mistake to think that 
Latitudinarianism in theology is incompatible with 
a comfortable, if slightly ignoble, indifference about 
politics. 

The Standard remarks :— 

It is quite certain that twenty years ago the ap- 
pointment of the present Master of Balliol to the 
Vice-Chancellorship of Oxford University would have 
been impossible. Mr. Jowett would have had hig 
strong partisans and his uncompromising enemies. 
Both would have brought all the pressure they could 
command to bear upon the nominating authority, 
the Chancellor. There would have been a severe 
and protracted struggle, which would have ended in 
the discomfiture of the Professor of Greek. As it 
is, the whole business has been settled in the most 
quiet and amicable manner possible. Mr. Jowett’s 
turn came, and Mr. Jowett was selected by Lord 
Salisbury to serve, without protest or objection, 
without the interposition of hindrance or impedi- 
ment of any kind. There could be no more con- 
clusive or grateful testimony to the progress of 
liberality and enlightenment at Oxford or elsewhere. 
The scandals of one decade are the commonplaces 
of the next. Men begin with persecution, and end 
with toleration. Perhaps the process may have its 
incidental disadvantages as well as its merits. The 
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allowed security and quarter is not likely to be 
productive of any great spiritual movement, 


THE CHURCH CONGRESS AT DERBY. 
The Nonconformist writes :— 


A review of the proceedings of the Derby Con- 
gress cannot fail to leave one very distinct im- 
pression on an observant mind. ‘There was not a 
reader or speaker of any note who did not betray 
the conviction that the position of his church in 
this country is about to undergo one of the greatest 
of changes in its history. Where altered relation- 
ships to the State were not mentioned, they were 
implied in new maxims asserted, new preparations 
demanded, and a new attitude recommended. 
Canon Barry, Earl Nelson, and some other speakers 
looked straight in the face the fact that the Church 
of which they are ornaments has failed to make 
good its claim to be the Church of the nation; but 
there were others able to see that lamentations over 
neglected duty are now vain, and that it is neces- 
sary to prepare to exchange an untenable and em- 
barrassing position for one of solidity and freedom, 
This feeling found its plainest expression in the 
sermon which Dr. Walsham How, Bishop of Bed- 
ford, preached on Saturday in Lichfield Cathedral, 
The Bishop foreshadowed, with no uncertain hand, 
a time when his Church would have to pass through 
an ordeal like that through which the Irish branch 
of the same Church had passed, and earnestly be- 
sought his hearers to prepare for it by drawing 
closer together, by perfecting their machinery, and, 
sbove all, by grasping ‘“‘the great truth of the 
spiritual reality and life and mission of the Church.”’ 
When the crisis came, he is reported to have said, 
‘* Not theories of ecclesiastical dignity or order, not 
claims of spiritual supremacy which would be 
laughed at or ignored, not these things, but the 
holy lives and loving labours of her sons and 
daughters would avail the Church.” This is sound 
advice, the spirit of which cannot be too earnestly 
recommended to Christians, whatever may be the 
circumstances of the communion to which they 
belong, 


Drrrrorp.—The first of a course of lectures 
arranged by the London District Unitarian Society 
for delivery in the Lecture Hall, High-street, was 
given by the Rey. Jeffery Worthington on Thurs- 
day evening on the subject, *‘ What Unitarians 
think about God.” There was an attendance of 
between sixty and seventy, made up mainly of 
working men. ‘The chair was occupied by the Rey. 
H. Wheaton, supported by the Revs. J. Vander- 
straaten and G. Carter, A. J. C. Fabritius, Esq., 
and members of the Deptford Chapel Committee. 
The remaining lectures will be delivered on Tues- 
day evenings, the next lecturer being Mr. G. Carter. 


Tur Liseration Sociery anD 1rs Worx.—The 
executive committee of the Liberation Society have 
issued a circular to their supporters, relative to its 
operations during the coming season, They con- 
gratulate them on the fact that domestic questions 
are likely during the next session to receive more 
attention from Parliament than from exceptional 
circumstances they have done in the last two 
sessions, and expect that new demands for reform 
will exercise a stimulating influence on the public 
mind, and make it possible to press the disestab- 
lishment question with increased earnestness. The 
society’s triennial conference will be held next May, 
and there will be careful preparation to render it 
effective. The number of meetings and lectures 
will be increased, and new efforts will be made to 
advance the society’s principles through the medium 
of political clubs and other associations. The 
London School Board elections will be used as a 
means of urging that the surplus City charities 
should be applied to educational, instead of to 
ecclesiastical, purposes. There will be a renewal 
of agitation in support of Mr, Peddie’s motion for 
the disestablishment of the Scotch Church; and 
next session the cemetery, the burial fees, and the 
training college questions will be dwelt with. In- 
formation is being collected relative to vicars’ rates, 
Church-rates to repay borrowed money and other 
ecclesiastical exactions, and also as to the proceed- 
ings of the Charity Commissioners in regard to en- 
dowed schools. The committee state that, as soon 
as they can do so with advantage, they will deal 
directly with the Establishment in England and 
Wales, and meanwhile they urge the several local 
organisations to carry on with fresh energy a move- 
ment which, it is stated, has already made the most 


surrender of convictions involves a certain loss of | marked progress, and will in a few more years be 


‘energy; and an age in which all religions are | crowned with complete success. 
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Correspondence, 


THE LATE WAR IN EGYPT. 
TO THE EDITOR, 

Sm,—I am sorry to differ from Mr Bartram, 
with whom I so often heartily agree, but I can- 
not admit the justice of his strictures on Mr. 
Wicksteed’s letter, and I must add thatif the 
Egyptian policy of our Government admits of 
no better defence than Mr. Bartram has 
adduced, it is, indeed, in desperate case. Mr. 
Bartram thinks that the existence of any 
National Party in Egypt has been fairly tested 
by the utter collapse of the military rebellion. 

It is easy to kick a man when he is down, but 
it is not very generous. The flower of the 
Egyptian army massed at Tel-el-Kebir was 
totally routed by a surprise. 

Now look at the logic of the supporters of our 
armed intervention! When Arabi was strong 
and his influence predominant they said, there 
is no National Party; the country is simply 
overawed by this military despot! Now that 
the military despot is overthrown by a superior 
power, we are asked, where is the National 
Party ? But surely if Arabi was strong enough 
to suppress any manifestation of loyalty to the 
Khedive and love of British influence which were, 
we were told, so ripe, the man who conquered 
Arabi, and scattered his army to the-winds is a 
fortiori strong enough to suppress any mani- 
festation of a contrary sentiment. But really, 
in face ofthe facts the question whether there 
was or was not a National Party in Egypt is 
childish in the extreme. Hgypt was saddled 
with a nominal debt of £90,000,000, only half of 
which it ever actually received. Save £16,000,000 
spent on the Suez Canal no part of this sum 
was ever laid out on the improvement of the 
country at large, the whole of the remainder was 
wasted by the personal extravagance of the 
Khediyes or consumed in the payment of in- 
terest. Speaking roughly, one half of the entire 
revenues of the country was yearly paid away 
to foreign bondholders, to satisfy whose claims 
not only were the taxes collected often two or 
three years in advance, and by means of cruel 
torture, but every department of the national 
administration was starved, and the claims of 
every other creditor were disallowed in fayour 
of the Huropean bondholders, to say nothing of 
the swarms of well paid foreign officials, whose 
salaries still further drained the resources of the 
country. Now either the Egyptians knew no- 
thing of all this, or they were all absolute idiots, 
or else there was and must have been a National 
Party. And it was to maintain this status quo, 
this horrible and unendurable control, say rather 
confiscation, that the Egyptian campaign was 
undertaken. It was to this end that the 
Chamber of Delegates was refused the right of 
voting its own Budget, even after the revenues 
set aside for the payment of the interest on the 
debt had been excluded from consideration. 

It was to this end that the ultimatum de- 
manding the resignation of the National 
Ministry and the exile of Arabi Pasha was 
presented, with a full knowledge that it would 
be rejected. Now I am not laying the- guilt of 
all this upon the present, or even on the former 
British Government. Mr. Gladstone and his 
colleagues, as well as their predecessors, may 
have been, and probably were to a great extent, 
deceived by the resident European officials, as 
has invariably been the case in all our unjustifi- 
able aggressions. ‘The pity is that with the 
example of so many historical parallels before 
them, historical parallels which have served as 
the basis of many a withering denunciation in 
Midlothian and elsewhere, our Government 
should have so easily suffered themselves to be 
hoodwinked by their underlings abroad. I am 
willing to credit Mr. Gladstone with perfect 
sincerity when he professes (ag the other da 
at Penmaenmawr) that this war (which by-the- 
bye he told us once was not a war at ali) has 
been carried out from a love of peace, and, he 
adds, on the principles of peace; because, for- 
sooth, “ we have been putting down a military 
anarchy, and it is impossible for any country to 
prosper under a military tyranny.” But I 
should like in conclusion to ask Mr. Gladstone 
through your columns two or three simple 
questions. If we were not at war when 
Alexandria was bombarded, when did we begin 
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to go to war? If we have been at war, when, 
against whom, by whom, and according to 
what standard of international right was war 
declared? What is the difference between this 
irregular warfare and high-handed brigandage 
and piracy, for which ministers are amenable to 
impeachment? Is a military anarchy the same 
thing as a military tyranny, and if not, which 
was it that we went to put down in Egypt ? 

If it is impossible for any country to prosper 
under a military tyranny, is it easier for any 
country to prosper under a foreign military oc- 


cupation? Finally, is it the duty of England, 


to deliver other countries from military tyranny 
by means of a military occupation? And if so, 
why not begin with Germany rather than 
Egypt, save that Germany is strong and Hgypt 
is weak? Only the other day Professor Momm- 
sen said to me the one thing which enabled 
Germans to endure the otherwise intolerable 
burden of a military despotism was the dread 
of a foreign occupation. Would it not be 
natural to credit the Egyptians with similar 
sentiments P 
Lam sorry that Mr. Bartram considers this 
Hegyptian question only of a secondary interest. 
It is to me no matter of secondary interest that 
those in whom we trusted have involved us in a 
war which I regard as one of the wickedest that 
has ever stained the page of history, a war 
barbarous in its inception, insane in its objects, 
and disastrous in its results. If a Conservative 
Government, or if a foreign Power had acted 
thus we should have been loud in indignation ; 
but when it is the work of a Liberal English 
Minister, the champion of struggling nationali- 
ties, I, for one, am overwhelmed with shame. 
I go to Brussels next week to plead the cause of 
international peace and arbitration at a con- 
ference there to assemble. . The association I 
represent has its headquarters but a stone’s 
throw from the place where all this carnage was 
decreed. Already in Berlin the taunt has been 
thrown in my teeth, “ Did your association pre- 
vent the bombardment ot Alexandria?” With 
what face will Englishmen stand up in that 
Conference at Brussels and pose as the advocates 
of arbitration, when an English Government 
plunged its country into war at the very moment 
when deliberations were proceeding at Constan- 
tinople. No, the mere fact that the wrong we 
have done is irreparable, so far from reducing 
the subject to one of secondary interest, lends 
it a tragic interest all its own. It is no matter 
of secondary interest to remember that we have 
made widows and orphans by the hundred here, 
and by the thousand in Egypt. It is no matter 
of secondary interest that a whole battalion of 
Egygtians was blown into atoms in a moment. 
It was no matter of secondary interest that the 
masses of this country have heen hideously 
demoralised by greedily devouring day after day 
announcements of “ creat slaughter” placarded 
and paraded by the Press. And least of all is 
it a matter of secondary interest to me that 
there should no longer be left in our land any 
great political party to raise an indignant pro- 
test against these dreadful doings. All the 
more from the bottom of my heart do I thank 
men like Mr. Wicksteed and a few more honour- 
able exceptions, who are not afraid to be “inthe 
right with two or three,’ and to be allowed a 
humble place among their decimated but not 
discouraged, persecuted but not forsaken, ranks 
is a glory I covet more than the prowess of 
Sir Garnet Wolseley. 
H. M. Gurpart, 
Foreign Secretary of the International 
Arbitration and Peace Association, 
38, Parliament-street, S.W. 
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Bracxpoou.—-A bazaar held here on the 2nd, 
3rd, and 4th inst. was so successful that the fund 
for building a new chapel now amounts to £560. 

Campripce.—Mr, Alfred Ernest Steinthal, M.A, 
(London), third Wrangler and bracketed Second 
Smith’s Prizeman, 1881, has been elected a Fellow 
of Trinity College. Mr. Steinthal is son of the 
Rey. 8. A. Steinthal of Manchester. 

Proresson Jowrntt, M.A., Master of Balliol 
College, Oxford, was on Monday elected Vice- 
Chancellor of the University for the ensuing year. 
He nominated as his deputies Dr. Liddell, Dean of 
Christ Church; the Rey. Dr. Evans, Master of 
Pembroke; the Rev. M. Pattison, Rector of Lincoln ; 
and the Rey. Dr, Bellamy, President of St. John’s, 
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Heligious Antelligence, 


NORTHUMBERLAND AND DURHAM UNIT- 
ARIAN ASSOCIATION. 


The anniversary services in connection with the 
Northumberland and Durham Unitarian Christian 
Association for Missionary Purposes took place on 
Sunday, Oct. 1, in the Church of the Divine Unity, 
Neweastle-upon-Tyne, when excellent sermons 
were preached to large and appreciative congrega- 
tions by the Rey. F. HE. Miuuson, of Halifax. 

On the following day a conference of the mem- 
bers, together with delegates from the various 
churches in connection with the Association, took 
place in the library of the church. “The Rey. An- 
FRED Payne (the President) occupied the chair, and 
briefly reviewed the history of the Association since 
his connection with it. He also referred to its pre- 
sent condition, alluded to the fact that it now had 
a good chapel at each mission station, and a well- 


| tried nucleus of members, and spoke hopefully of 


its future prospects, 

The Rev. H. Inrson, M.A., who attended the 
anniversary meeting as a deputation from the 
British and Foreign Unitarian Association, assured 
the meeting of the sympathy of that Association 
with the work that was being carried on in the 
North of England. Ue thought that the policy 
which was now being inaugurated of placing sepa- 
rate ministers at Barnard Castle and Darlington was 
the right one, and he trusted that in the future the 
work would be carried on prosperously. 

Mr. Warp and the Rey. F. Woop explained the 
position at Middlesbrough, which, though they had 
had to pass through a period of great difficulties, 
they now regarded as encouraging. 

Mr. Roser Exuiorr followed, and referred to the 
state of Choppington, which he could not say was 
of a cheering character, There he thought they 
were in a low state. Their great drawback was the 
losses they sustained from emigration. Although 
they had lost through this cause, other countries 
had gained, for those emigrants had carried away with 
them to other lands the liberal ideas which had 
been implanted in them at Choppington. How- 
ever, they hoped for better times, and that they 
would shortly be in a more flourishing condition. 

Mr. Tuomas Horney alluded to the changes that 
had taken place at South Shields. Mr. Lambelle had 
been appointed permanent minister over the con- 
gregation, and had so far given great satisfaction. 
Their Sunday-school was iu a good condition, and 
altogether there was a very hopeful outlook. 

Councillor W. A. Snarra then explained the 
position at Darlington. Although at present they 
were without a minister the congregation held very 
well together. The Sunday-school went steadily on, 
and he hoped;their church in that town would bean 
increased centre of usefulness when they got a 
minister permanently settled among them. 

Mr. G. Guover, Councillor Josmpm Ennis, Mr. J. 
How, the Rey. Wu. Exniorr, and others con- 
tinued the conference until the proceedings came to 
a close. ; 

The customary soiree then took place in the 
school-rooms, when a _ respectable company sat 
down to partake of the good things provided by the 
ladies of the congregation, After tea the annual 
meeting was held in the church. The Rey. Anrrep 
Payne again presided, and among those present 
were the Revs. F. HE, Millson, H. Ierson, M.A., W. 
Elliott, and F. Wood, Councillors Joseph Ellis and 
Barker Ellis, Messrs. Lambelle, G. G, Laidler, J. 
Glover, W. L. Fallows, J. Johnston, &. 

The Prusipent, in opening the proceedings, said 
men and women had stood up for our faith in the 
past and had glorified themselves by their faithful 
testimony. Their mantle had fallen upon them 
to-day, and it was for them to see that they were 
worthy of it. They had had a difficult year—he 
did not wish to say an unsuccessful year, for that was 
not the case. They had not been unsuccessful. 
They had held their own. The congregations were 
not in a worse position than they were twelve 
months ago, and this of itse)f was under the cireum- 
stances a reason for gratification. ‘There were two 
methods by which the operations of missionary 
associations could be carried ov, The first was to 
select a town, and the man, whoshould be imbued 
with the missionary spirit and full of religious 
enthusiasm, and with that degree of intelligence and 
culture which would enable him to do his work in 
an effective manner, and then haying obtained a 
suitable place of meeting, put him there to do an 
independent, steady, and persistent work. The 
other way was to select the town and the 
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room for meeting, but not to send a mission- 
ary, trusting to lay agency, without any pastoral 
supervision. In the latter case nothing was 
done from Monday morning till Saturday night 
to promote the growth of the cause, This method 
was hampered by many a difficulty, and unfor- 
tunately they had had largely to conduct their 
operations in the north according to it, If they 
could manage to send a missionary to work the 
whole year round at each of their mission stations 
* it seemed to him that the success they craved for 
would come much more rapidly than it did at 
present. But, in spite of many drawbacks, he was 
glad to be able to state that the services had been 
regularly sustained at all their mission stations, 
with the partial exception of Choppington, He 
would not further occupy their time except simply 
to express the hope that those who had come to- 
gether that night would find the mecting animated 
by the right spirit, and that they would all have a 
season of refreshment, encouragement, and renewal 
of zeal—(loud applause). 

Mr, W. L. Faxuows (the secretary) and Mr. 
Jonan Jounston (the treasurer) respectively read 
the report for the past year and the balance sheet. 
The following are the chief items in the report :— 


ANNUAL REPORT.—1881-82. 

The Committee regret that they cannot use terms 
expressive of satisfaction in the operations of the So- 
ciety. Those operations have been carried on in the 
face of serious difficulties, which have been to a large 
extent unavoidable, but which have certainly delayed 
the progress of the work. In the first place, both of 
the ministers of the assisted congregations have ceased 
their Jabours in this district; in the next place, the 
missionary, who had been in charge of the stations at 
Barnard Castle and Darlington, also severed his con- 
nection with the Association early in the year; and, 
in the third place, two of the very faithful and hard- 
working lay preachers—viz., Mr. J. Watson and Mr, 
T. G. Robson—have been the subjects of serious ill- 
ness, that of the former being of a most dangerous 
character. The task of simply sustaining the Sunday 
services in the various congregations has been no easy 
one, and any extension of labours has been wholly 

_ out of the question. The difficulty is, however, onlya 
temporary one, and the Committee trust that during 
the ensuing year its effects may wholly pass away, and 
that their successors may be enabled to return to more 
energetic efforts for the growth of the Unitarian cause 
in the North of England. 

The Committee feel that the time has arrived when 
the various congregations should rely less upon the 
pecuniary help of your Association, and make strong 
and decided efforts of their own to approach nearer to 
the condition of self-support, which is the ultimate 
aim of your endeavours. They do not shrink from 
saying that it is their decided opinion that sufficient 
self-sacrifice and earnest faithfulness have not lately 
been manifested by those congregations, and that the 
subscribers may justly look for a considerable increase 
of zeal amongst those who benefit from their funds. A 
decision hag been arrived at to place the stations at 
Darlington and Barnard Castle on the footing of ‘* As- 
sisted Congregations,” by giving them substantial help 
towards the appointment of ministers of their own, 
instead of putting them under the superintendence of 
a single missionary. 

The Report refers with the greatest possible satisfac- 
tion to the ‘“ Conference of Unitarian and other Free 
Churches,” held recently at Liverpool, from which it 
is hoped Jasting good will proceed to encourage and sti- 
mulate all the Liberal Churches in the land. 

BARNARD CastLw.—The missionary, the Rey. F. H. 
Williams, terminated his connection with the Associa- 
tiou, and left this station in February last, since which 
time the services have been chiefly maintained by our 
lay-preachers. The congregations have been scarcely 
so good as they were before that date, but have been as 
large as could well be expected under all the circum- 
stances, the old members still remaining as faithful as 
ever tothe cause. Death has removed some of these, 
however, and the Committee hope that in a short time 
the friends here will engage an energetic minister, who 
will, by an active pastorate, increase the number of 
adherents to our cause, enlarge the Sunday-school, and 
extend the influence of our liberal faith in the town. 
Towards that object the Committee have promised the 
sum of £75 per annum, for two years certain. Efforts 
have been made to cancel the debt upon the property 
lately purchased for Congregational purposes, the 
British and Foreign Unitarian Association having 
kindly made a grant of £25, and other friends having 
subscribed various sums. The completion of this work 
will also demand the energies of the Congregation as 
soon as a minister shall have been appointed, 

Cuoppineron. — Partly through lack of preachers, 
-and partly through the small response to efforts at this 
station, services have Leen held here during the past year 
only once in three weeks. The Committee fear that 
instead of their expectation that this wouid lead to 
larger attendances being realised, the result has been 
the reverse. It is a matter that ought not to be dis- 
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guised, that the constant loss of members by emigration 
from the district seems to have so dispirited the few 
that remain as to prevent that energetic action on their 
part from which alone success can flow. The Sunday- 
school continues to exist in a very fair condition, and 
it is to be hoped that it may result, in the future, in 
the enlargement of the congregation, especially if the 
Committee sbould find themselves able to resume the 
weekly services. This would be done at once, on Sunday 
afternoons, but for the distance of Choppington from 
Newcastle. 

Daruincton. —The work of the missionary, who 
preached here on alternate Sundays, ceased in February 
last ; since then this station has been without any pas- 
toral supervision. The services have been uninterrupt- 
edly sustained, largely through the self-denying zeal of 
Mr. G. Lucas and Mr. Councillor Snaith, to whom the 
Committee are exceedingly grateful for their earnest 
efforts. The attendance at the religious services has 
been fairly good, and the work of the small Sunday- 
school has been faithfully continued. The Committee 
has offered the sum of £75 per annum, for two years 
certain, towards the stipend of a settled minister in 
this town, and they are hoping to hear, in a short time, 
that one has been appointed ; there is here a large and 
promising field of work if a suitable labourer could be 
found. The debt of £300 still remains upon the 
chapel, and as this necessarily cripples the resources of 
the congregation, the Committee would be glad to see an 
effort made to clear it off. They believe that such an 
attempt would meet with a hearty response from the 
Unitarian public. 

MippiesprouaH.—The ministry of the Rey. W. Stod- 
dart at this place closed with the month of April last, and 
the circumstances of the congregation were such that 
the Committee felt that no time should be lost in the 
appointment of a successor, and, as at the moment the 
congregation was not in a position to take the necessary 
steps, the Committee appointed the Rey. F. Wood, who 
has recently seceded from the Ministry of the Free 
Methodist body, as missionary in this town. The 
appointment was made for three months, but has been 
subsequently extended to six months, and will expire 
in the course of next November. The stipend paid is 
at the rate of £100 per annum, to which the friends at 
Middlesbrough contribute at the rate of £40, and the 
British and Foreign Unitarian Association at the rate 
of £30 per annum. The Committee are glad to learn 
that it is the intention of the Middlesbrough Con- 
gregation to appoint Mr. Wood as their minister, upon 
the termination of the present arrangement, and the 
Association will contribute’ £55 per annum to the 
stipend for two years. 

Sourn Suretps.—The cause in this town lost the 
services of the Rev. R. Cowley Smith at the end of April 
last, when he removed to Stannington, Yorkshire. 
Since that time the friends at Shields have availed them- 
selves of the valuable assistance of Mr. Lambelle, who, 
for some years past, has afforded the Association con- 
siderable help as one of the lay-preachers. Mr. 
Lambelle’s addresses have been highly appreciated, and 
the congregation has kept well together. It is intended, 
therefore, to continue the present plan in the future. 
The arrangement, however, not being quite in the line 
of the Association’s ordinary operations, the congre- 
gation at Shields will cease—at least for the time—to 
occupy the position of one of the assisted churches, 
and will assume that of perfect independency. 

The Treasurer’s balance sheet shows that at the close 
of the financial year the sum of £77 6s. 8d. remained 
in hig hands. This unusual surplus has resulted from 
the vacancies in the various pulpits referred to above, and 
is counted upon in making the promises of substantial aid 
towards filling them in the future. As heretofore, the 
Committee thankfully acknowledge the generous aid of 
the British and Foreign Unitarian Association, [with- 
out whose annual grant their work would have to be 
brought to an end, and whose deputation to this meet- 
ing, the Rey. H. Ierson, {M.A., they most cordially 
welcome. 

In conclusion, the Committee urged upon all Unit- 
arians in the North of England the necessity of in- 
creased zeal on behalf of the great trust committed 
to them in bearing earnest testimony to our blessed 
faith. 

The CuarrMAN proposed that the report and 
balance sheet be accepted and printed for circula- 
tion. He would not detain them by referring to 
each item in the report. He would just refer, 
however, to the circular issued some short time 
ago to the assisted congregations for increased 
effort. He was sure they would take that stimulant 
in good part, They must know that the work 
could not be carried ou without self-sacrifice on 
their part, and ag they were receiving the assist- 
ance of all those who entrusted their money to 
the hands of the British and Foreign Unitarian 
Association he was sure every one of them would 
feel that it was their solemn duty to do not merely 
as much as they easily could, but to do that which 
cost them an effort to promote the cause they had 
at heart. The next point to which he should refer 
was that they had found that the work at Barnard 
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Castle and Darlington could not be effectually 
carried on by one minister. He was glad to believe 
that they were taking a right step in having a 
minister at each place. He would also draw their 
attention to the fact that the British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association had made a grant of three 
copies of the ‘ Positive Aspects of Unitarian 
Christianity” to the Newcastle Free Library. As 
they were no doubt aware, the Association had on a 
former occasion made an extensive grant to the 
same library; and he had it on the best authority, 
that of the theological books circulated in New- 
castle, their’s preponderated very largely—somes 
thing to the extent of 700 per cent. They had a 
balance in hand, but they would want all the 
money they could get, and if they spent it all they 
hoped that at last the seed which they were sowing 
would bring a harvest of good results —(applause). 

The Rev. F. Woop seconded the proposition. 
He could not say much about the report because 
he had only recently commenced work in the dis- 
trict, but he thought they could fairly congratulate 
themselves upon it, and take heart and hope and en- 
couragement from it. Looking a little wider than 
their own district they might see that Unitarian prin- 
ciples and thought and sentiment were spreading. 
Their energies were not directed solely to the 
establishment of mission stations and churches, 
but to sowing the seeds of Unitarian sentiment 
broadcast throughout the land, impregnating society 
with Unitarian principles—and this was a most 
important work. He was glad that the British and 
Foreign Unitarian Association had made this one 
of its features. It was bearing fruit. Without 
exaggerating, he thought he might say that there 
were evidences on all sides that it was doing so. 
The members of the other churches generally were 
recognising more and more the value of a free and 
open attitude and spirit towards all light and truth. 
They were not looking exclusively for light and 
truth to the past, but were recognising the import- 
ance of freedom of thought. On every hand they 
found people more ready to admit that Unitarians 
had done work in the past, and that Unitarian 
sentiments and beliefs were spreading in the com- 
munity at large—(applause). 

The motion, on being put to the meeting, was 
carried unanimously. 

Mr. Lamprenne moyed a vote of thanks to the 
officers and Committee of the Association for the 
past year, and submitted a list for the ensuing year 
for the approval of the meeting. When they looked 
at the changes which were at work in the world, 
and the growing influence of Unitarianism, they 
felt that there was cause for them to stand firmer 
together, and to be more loyal to the truth they 
espoused, and not to divide themselyes on points 
unessential to the spread of their principles. He 
trusted, therefore, that they would all unite in 
spreading the principles they professed. In South 
Shields the work was going on, and tbey were de- 
termined that it should go on; and to help on the 
work he asked for their sympathy, their prayers, 
and their good wishes. 

The proposition was seconded by Mr, F, C, 
SnatmrR, and adopted, 

Mr. Joun Guover moved a vote of thanks to the 
Rey. F. H. Millson for his services in preaching 
their anniversary sermons on the previous day, and 
offered a hearty welcome to that gentleman for his 
presence there that night. He thanked Mr. Millson 
very sincerely for the words of warning and also of 
encouragement which he had given them in his 
sermons. They were, he could assure him, re- 
freshing and strengthening, and he asked them 
all to express in the most hearty manner their ap- 
preciation of Mr. Millson’s services. 


Mr, G. G. Lampizr seconded the proposition. In 
the course of his remarks he urged increased and 
more regular attendance at their services, and 
thanked the British and Foreign Unitarian Asso- 
ciation for the manner in which they had supported 
the Unitarian cause in the North of England in 
the past, and trusted that that help would be ex- 
tended in the future, so that they in Newcastle 
might be able to realise one of their great desires— 
to establish a mission in their own town—(applause). 

The Rey. F. E. Minuson was loudly applauded on 
rising to respond. He expressed his thanks to 
them for the vote they had just passed. There 
were one or two things which were passing in his 
mind, which he thought he might properly say to 
them. First of all, he was greatly interested by 
the allusions which had been made about our free 
way of thinking and acting. He wished that they 
did not so very often furnish people with something 
else to say, It was said that they were liberal and 
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thoughtful, but still, they were making little pro- 
gress. They had, however, begun to see what was 
undoubtedly the case, that a great deal of the 
liberalism which they admired when followed up to 
its source might be traced to Unitarian faithful- 
ness and outspokenness, If they could have the 
revelation they would be much surprised at the part 
Unitarian outspokenness had played in producing 
the generally liberal feeling of to-day. Then he 
found that people might travel a long way without 
getting off the skirts of their own troubles. He 
found that the same difficulties which were familiar 
to him were familiar to them. In the West Riding 
they complained that their churches were crippled 
by the missioa work they had to do. Somehow in 
these mission stations they confessed to a cer- 
tain amount of failure from year to year, He 
was in favour of doing more work in the large 
towns. These were keeping up many of their 
small country stations out of a mistaken principle 
of honour, They felt that it would be dishonour- 
able to give them up. But there were many things 
which militated against the success of those little 
places. There was emigration, for instance, and 
changes in the trade of small communities which 
were not felt in larger ones. Their work also lay 
not so much in making converts from the other 
churches as it did in serving the needs of the great 
detached multitude who had long ago bid good-bye 
to the churches, and who were waking up to the 
position in which they were finding themselves. 
He had, therefore, always given the secularist a 
hearty welcome, because he felt that the secularist 
needed it more than others. He believed many of 
those people were beginning to feel their want, and 
that there was a dissatisfaction at the aching void 
into which Secularism had betrayed men, and that 
they were beginning to look for the hand of help, 
and if the Unitarian churches were to hold out 
that hand he was sure they would gain by it. He 
did not advocate very greatly the aggressive tactics 
of our churches. He had taken stock of the 
results of what are called polemics in our work, 
and in each instance he thought their friends 
had come away with small results. Sometimes 
when he had read the reports of those controver- 
sies and of their effects on ourselves he was re- 
minded of the story of an old painter who had a 
vision of the face of Christ, and who set himself 
as the crowning work of his life to paint a picture 
in which that blessed figure should form the centre, 
And the painter set to work, and the thought was 
so vivid with him until at last it is said there grew 
out of the canvas the very face of Christ. But be- 
fore the picture was finished this painter fell into a 
quarrel with one of his acquaintances, and he con- 
ceived the design that in this picture, which was to 
hand down to the ages the image of the Christ, he 
would introduce his friend, now his enemy, as 
Judas. But the story goes, as the figure of Judas 
grew clearer the Christ faded, the lineaments grew 
dim, and at last the image of the Christ disap- 
peared. And soit would be with us. If we de- 
lighted in pointing out the defects of the other 
churches the danger was that our own Christianity 
would suffer, and that we, ourselves, would become 
less Christian, legs Christ-like. Myr. Millson re- 
sumed his seat amid loud applause. 


Councillor Josrpn Exurs moved that the meeting 
offers a cordial welcome to the Rev. H. Ierson, 
M.A., and desires to express its thanks for the con- 
tinued support of the British and Foreign Unitarian 
Association, in an earnest and energetic speech,'in 
which he expressed the thanks of the people of this 
district for the grants given by the British and 
Foreign Unitarian Association towards carrying on 
the work. There was, perhaps, never a time when 
that aid was so necessary as now. They had put 
their shoulder to the wheel, and they meant that 
that wheel should go forward and not backward. 
They had planted mission stations, and he consi- 
dered it their duty to render them every assistance 
in their power. 


The Rev. Wa. Extrorr seconded the resolution, 
in which he expressed the hearty pleasure they all 
felt at having Mr. Ierson among them, not only on 
his own account, but as the representative of an 
Association that was carrying on a great, a glori- 
ous, and a necessary work. Mr, Ierson would see 
that they were not satisfied with their work in that 
district, which he considered was a hopeful sign, 
and an evidence that it was their determination to 
do better in the future. 


The vote of welcome was carried by acclamation. 


The Rey, Hunry Izrgon, who on rising to ro- 
spond was loudly applauded, after some remarks on 


various points connected with the missions, said he 
knew there was good practical work done in everyone 
of the mission stations throughout the country. Of 
this he could give them proof after proof if the time 
and occasion served. Taking the attendances at 
these places of worship, and comparing them with 
the attendances in the large towns, they would find 
the former were quite as successful as the latter. He 
did not think there was so much in comparison for 
the larger chapels to plume themselves upon, As to 
the maintenance of these stations, he would ask in 
what way they were to get at outside people who did 
not go to any place unless they gave them a centre 
round which they could gather. That was what had 
to be done. He never expected that the Unitarian 
body was going to be the all pervading sect in 
Christendom, It seemed to him that a great many 
desponded without reason, because we were not 
gathering the whole world, The majority of men 
were attracted by outside show—ritualistic forms, 
blood and fire, music, anything—no matter what. 
But the thinking classes were not to be attracted 
that way. Some people were strongly moved by 
numbers, and fancied that that was success. But for 
himself he had never expected to belong to a popu- 
lar body. What they had to do was to lift up their 
testimony to the simple truth and the practical 
value of earnest convictions with reference to religi- 
ous opinions ! Some Unitarians might look for more 
obvious success. He wished to impress upon them 
his belief that there had never been a genuine 
earnest Unitarian effort put forth which had not 
borne some fruit. If God had meant to make the 
Unitarians a great cathedral body or sect he sup- 
posed God could have done so, but he did not 
think God meant that for them. God had not been 
against them, but their own defect of earnestness: 
they had not kept abreast of the times and their 
great opportunities. There was a time when Unit- 
arians had to be the pioneers. They did not seek 
controversy, and when engaged in it it had been thrust 
upon them. At least that had been his general ex- 
perience. The pioneering work of the past—the 
negative work, the breaking down of old dogmas, 
if that was necessary, had been pretty effectual. 
But that kind of negative work was not done in 
these days so much through specific Unitarian 
controversy. Scriptural texts were not relied upon 
as formerly, but the question now asked was what 
were the facts of the universe and their interpreta- 
tion by scientific methods and scientific laws. It was 
this which was breaking down the common beliefs 
of the time. If this was so what was their duty? 
Was it their duty to sit quietly at home while 
other people were going to thefront? Many people 
imagined that those grand scientific discoveries 
had taken away the whole groundwork of religion. 
They, however, did not believe that, and it was 
their duty to stand forth and let people know that 
the sentiment of religion was in perfect harmony 
with the facts of the universe and with scientific 
investigation. Let them go forth and make that 
grand reconcilement clear and plain. If they 
would only take up this great work they would not 
be found to failin the future any more than they 
had failed in the past. He believed from his 
deepest soul that if Jesus were there that night it 
was just this grand work that he himself would 
set before them as the true work for the Unitarians 
in the time to come—(loud applause). 


After remarks from Messrs. T, Sourumrn, S, 
Prscop, T. G. Ronson, J. BamBripes, and Councillor 
J. Barxer Iiuuis a highly interesting meeting was 
brought to a conclusion. During the evening 
anthems were sung by the excellent choir of the 
church, under the direction of Councillor Barker 
Ellis, Mr, W, Stephenson presiding at the organ. 


—_— 


Birmincuam: Caurch or THE Mxssrsn.—Tho 
annual meeting in connection with the Sunday- 
schools and Home Mission carried on under the 
auspices of the Church of the Messiah was held in 
the girls’ school-room, adjoining the church, on 
Tuesday evening, Mr. F. Ryland presided ; and 
among those present were the Revs. Dr. Crosskey, 
Dr. Laird Collier, J, B, Gardner, and E. T. Russell ; 
Dr. Russell, Messrs. S. Greenway, J. A. Kenrick, 
W.J. B. Tranter, Heap (missionary), T, H. Russell, 
EK, H. Lee, W. Lowe, T, G. Lee, J. Kimberley, 
&c,—The Chairman read the report of the girls’ 
school, which stated that it would be remembered 
that some years ago they entirely gaye up secular 
instruction, and had since then adopted a gradual 
series of religious lessons at all the morning 
classes. This scheme appeared to haye answered 


admirably, although the difficulty in establishing it 
was very great. Teachers and scholars were some- 
what adverse to the idea, as was shown by a per- 
ceptible decrease in their attendance, but the 
superintendents were pleased to state that thera 
were now more scholars’ names on the books than 
had been the case for many years, the number 
having risen since 1880 from 142 to 172. The 
average punctual attendance for 1880-81 was— 
morning 84 per cent., and afternoon 83°6 per cent. 
The difficulties in connection with the afternoon 
school were very great, as the teachers were con- 
Spicuous by their absence. The subscriptions to 
the relief fund had slightly increased this year, and 
as usual the larger portion had been expended in 
dispensary tickets, which were always in great re- 
quest, and much appreciated, and a gmall amount 
had been ‘laid out in relieving cases of sickness and 
distress, while two girls were sent to the Children’s 
Convalescent Home at Solihull, and another enabled 
to take a place of domestic service.—Mr. W. J. B. 
Tranter (the superintendent of the boys’ Sunday- 
school) read the report of that department, which 
spoke with pleasure of the excellent conduct of the 
scholars during the year. The number attending 
the adult class, conducted by Mr. Heap, had risen 
from eighteen in 1876 to forty in the present year. 
The number of scholars in the school at the com- 
mencement of the year, including the adult class, 
was 192, and at the end of the year 207, showing 
an increase of fifteen. The average attendance at 
the morning school was 83°6 per cent., and at the 
afternoon 80'4 per cent. The bank had again been 
conducted in a ‘satisfactory manner, £137 2s, 2d. 
having been deposited, and £135 19s. 2d. with- 
drawn, as against £94 18s. deposited, and £93 0s, 5d. 
withdrawn last year. The average attendance of 
the teachers was 94:1 at the morning school, and 
83°4 at the afternoon school.—Mr. David Heap (the 
missionary) presented his report, which stated that 
the aid afforded by the Mission was not confined to 
the expression of an opinion or the giving advice, 
for in the year just ended ninety-three separate 
grants were made from the poor fund with thejobject 
of enabling recipients to tide over their temporary 
troubles.—The report of the treasurer (Mr. T, H. 
Russell) stated that the total amount of the income 
for the year of the mission and schools was 
£280 13s. 7d., and the expenditure £272 18s. 1d, 
leaivng a balance in hand of £7 15s. 6d.—The 
Chairman moved the adoption of the report, and 
Mr. Greenway seconded the resolution, which was 
carried.—A vote of thanks was then passed to the 
Rev. Dr. Crosskey for the appeal made by him on 
Sunday last on behalf of the schools; and the rey, 
gentleman replied in suitable terms, and then 
moved a vote of thanks to those who had been 
actively engaged in the different branches of the 
schools and missions. In doing so, he remarked 
that the existence of secular education at the San- 
day-schools in the past did not mean that they 
did not give any moral and religious teach- 
ing, for the moral and religious influence 
of those whose names were honoured among 
them, and who had in past times taught in the 
schools was the supreme power. The withdrawal 
of secular teaching was in order to give freer room 
and opportunities to the teachers to extend their 
moral influence and religious teaching. This 
alteration was at first received with suspicion, or 
rather fear: but it had passed away entirely, He 
knew from the reports that there was a large and 
generous religious lifewithin the schools, and that an 
ardent spirit was spreading throughout both de- 
partments, There was a wonderful amount of 
voluntary and devoted work going on in connection 
with the Church of the Messiah, and he was thank- 
ful that it was going on so nobly, and that the spirit 
among them was deepening, Mr. J. A. Kenrick 
seconded the motion, which was carried.—The Rey. 
Dr, Laird Collier then addressed the meeting, and 
deprecated the too early education of the young. 
He had frequently seen instances where a child 
whose education had commenced at ten years of 
age had surpassed another who began at five years, 
and he therefore was of the opinion that children 
should not be educated until they reached eight 
year. of age, for their intellects were simply dwarfed 
and smothered by being taught things;before they 
were ready to receive them.-—The meeting them 
terminated. 


TENTERDEN.—The chapel here was re-opened on 
Sunday last, after having been closed three weeks 
for repairs. Harvest thanksgiving services were 
held—the decorations of fruit, flowers, &e., being 
very beautiful indeed. The amount of the offertory 
was £12 11s, 4d. 
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MATTHEW ARNOLD AND VOLIAIRE. 


Many people seem to be grieved that Mr. 
Matthew Arnold has spoken approvingly of Vol- 
taire’sintellectual characteristics; but I hope that 
all of us are strong enough in our religious faith 
to do justice even to the opponents of it. Vol- 
taire has been loaded with more opprobrium, 
perhaps, than any other of them; yet he had 
most conspicuous and admirable merits. His 
sullied memory is partially redeemed from re- 
‘proach by the fact that he was possessed for a 
whole lifetime by a burning hatred of injustice 
and falsehood. The real work of his life, the 
work which will be remembered for ever, was to 
smite all forms of what he thought intellectual 
falsehood, and ‘all classes of men that dealt 
therein. He made terrible mistakes and com- 
mitted terrible errors; he was often reckless 
where caution was an imperative duty ; he was 
often irreverent amid the most hallowed sancti- 
ties; he was often so untrue to his principles 
as to use falsehood to strike falsehood ; he, too 
often, acted in a spirit which has debauched the 
conscience of France almost as much as the 
teaching and the example of the so-called reli- 
gious men whom he assailed. But in spite of 
these blots on his memory he had lucidity, and 
he taught the intellect of his country to look 
facts in the face. No class of beings could be 
more different from Voltaire than the literary 
triflers who affect to speak in his name; and the 
Voltaireanism of Janin was about as much like 
that of the heresiarch as the antics of small 
Ritualistic priests are like the rigours of St. An- 
thony. Voltaire was no mere mocker; he was 
the most tremendous iconoclast that the world 
ever saw; and his mocking was that of a man 
in earnest, and stung with indignation, far be- 
yond the reach of a persiflewr. 

He has been called the apostle of infidelity, 
the denier of the truths of religion, the sub- 
verter of Christianity. But it must be remem- 
bered, in the first place, that in his writings 
Voltaire has repeatedly expressed his love and 
reverence for Jesus; and that his conception of 
real religion, as distinguished from theology and 
historical dogma, may be found in the fact 
that he believed in Quakerism. It must be 
remembered, too, in the second place, that he 
saw Christianity, if not only, chiefly in the form 
of Papal Catholicism; and I fancy that there 
have been as strong and as long-continued as- 
saults on Christianity in that sense as those of 
Voltaire. His great war was waged against the 
Church of Rome. Particularly it was against 
the Gallican Church, which was a Church of 
great persecution, bigotry, and misused power. 
Just before his birth, and during his own age, 
his country was filled with brawls and cruelties 
excited and exercised by the priesthood. The 
quarrels of the Molinists, the Jansenists, the 
Quietists, and the disgraceful exhibitions of the 
Convulsionaries, absorbed so much the talent 
and perverted so much the uprightness and 
charity of men of first-rate genius that we turn 
with pity and loathing from the misuse of one 
of the best gifts of God. Voltaire hadit deeply 
at heart to put an end to these discussions. He 
would prevent such men as Bossuet and Fenelon 
from expending their vast talents in unworthy 
squabbles. He would convert such men as 
Pascal and Racine from sacrificing their abilities 
at the altars of superstition. He wished to 
redeem such of his countrymen as were slaves 
to the priests from the miseries of bigotry and 
ignorance. He most ardently desired to liberate 
those whose piety was enlightened from perse- 
cution at the hands of bigots. 'The cruelties 
exercised on the Huguenots raised a tumult of 
generous indignation/in his benevolent heart—a 
heart which had a boundless faith in justice 
and humanity. The insolence and barbarity 
with which the French priesthood endeavoured 
to quell all rebellion to their authority roused 
his anger and pointed his sarcasms. Liberty 
for the mind was the one aim of his life. It was 
a noble and useful aim. But in passionately 
urging it he went too far. He did not differen- 
tiate between the truths of New Testament 
Christianity and the multifarious, sometimes 
ridiculous, often pernicious additions of the 
Papacy. His heart revolted from the series of 
intolerable evils brought on the world by the 
Roman theology and the Roman ecclesiastical 

stem; he forgot the civilisation produced by 
the Gospel, and even the uses of the system of 


THE INQUIRER, 
Rome during days of feudal barbarism; he saw 
only the evil, and visited the whole with his 
reprobation, his ridicule, his unflinching and 
unwearied opposition. He fell into great and 
mischievous mistakes. France owes to his 
mighty labours and powerful influence a great 
and swift advance in civilisation and in enfran- 
chisement from priestly thraldom. But he went 
beyond the useful and the right in hig struggle, 
and, not contented with warring against super- 
stition, he made inroads into the fields of rational 
piety. This must be admitted and censured; but 
let us admit and censure it without rancour, 
without flinging at him an opprobrious name, 
feeling grateful at the same time for the good 
he did achieve, and acknowledging our respect 
not only for his abilities but for his motives also. 

Let justice be done to him and to all men, 
whether for or against what to us are great 
Christian verities. There is hardly any book 
that I should more welcome than a fair, im- 


partial, and discriminating work upon the great 


sceptics. Hor myself, I feel that our youthful 


ideas of those men taught us by the pulpit, and 


that the public opinion of to-day, need recon- 


sidering and revisal; and I am thankfu! that 
Mr. Matthew Arnold has assisted us towards 


this desirable end in reference to one of them. 
Salas 


THE REV. STOPFORD BROOKE. 


The editor of a recent American edition of a 
selection from Mr. Brooke’s sermons writes to 


the New York Independent as follows: — 


‘The writer of an interesting review of Stopford 
Brooke’s hymn-book in the Independent for Aug. 31 


has a few preliminary words upon the subject of 


Mr. Brooke’s withdrawal from the Church of Eng- 
land, 
never been made clear to us at this distance ;’ and 
he adds that Mr. Brooke seems to ‘ eschew ex- 
planations.’ 

‘“Permit me, as one familiar with Mr, Brooke’s 
thought and work, and interested especially in his 
present movement, to say, for the sake of any to 
whom, like your contributor, the reasons for Mr. 
Brooke’s withdrawal from the Church of England 
are not perfectly clear, that he stated his reasons 
very freely and fully at the time of his withdrawal ; 
first, in a letter addressed to the congregation of 
Bedford Chapel, and published in many of the re- 
ligious as well as secular newspapers in England 
and this country ; and then in a special series of 
sermons upon those doctrines, wherein he differed 
from the standards of the Church of England, 
These sermons, I regret to say, have not been pub- 
lished in this country, nor yet in permanent form in 
England, 

‘¢ Without these, however, the matter is very 
simple. The Church of England, by her doctrinal 
standards and various offices, requires of her clergy 
that they ‘unfeignedly believe all the Canonical 
Scriptures of the Old and New Testament’ (see the 
‘Ordination Service’) ; the doctrine of ‘ everlasting 
damnation’ (see ‘Litany,’ &c.); the doctrine that 
Jesus Christ ‘made upon the cross, by his one ob- 
lation of himself once offered, a full, perfect and 
sufficient sacrifice, oblation and satisfaction for the 
sins of the whole world’ (see ‘Communion Ser- 
vice’); the doctrine of Miracles; the doctrine that 
except one keep ‘whole and undefiled’ faith in 
‘one God in Trinity and Trinity in Unity,’ ‘ with- 
out doubt he shall perish everlastingly’ (‘ Athana- 
sian Creed ’), &c. Mr. Brooke believed none of 
these things, and, consequently, he had no right to 
remain in the Churchof England. The ground of 
his withdrawal was simply that of common honesty. 

“Tt is true enough, as has been said, that many 
men who believe as Mr. Brooke does, nevertheless 
remain in the Church. He himself was told this 
yery plainly by his brethren of the Broad Church, 
at the time of his withdrawal. ‘ A large number of 
the liberal clergy disbelieve in the miraculous,’ said 
Mr. Capes ; ‘but, being men of robust and simple 
minds, take things as they are,’ and go serenely on. 
And Mr, Haweis advised the Broad Churchmen all 
to stay in, unless forcibly put out, continuing to 
preach what they pleased, and sure that they will 
be furnished with consistent prayer-books in good 
time. Mr. Brooke’s mind—unfortunately or fortu- 
nately, as one chooses to look at it—was not of 
this ‘robust and simple’ order, He believed that 
it is well to maintain as high a standard in the 
Church as in the world, and that morality still has 
a proper place in the things of religion, as well as 
in the ordinary dealings of _life.—Respectfully 
yours “Epwin D, Mxap,” 


‘The reasons for that step,’ he says, ‘ have 
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The Independent adds :—“ Doubtless, as an 
honest man, Mr. Brooke was compelled to with- 
draw. A man who denies supernatural revelation 
and miracle has no right in any Evangelical Church, 
however ‘robust’ he may be.” 


ee Se 


THE NATIONAL UNITARIAN CON- 
FERENCE, 

This body, representing the best thought and 
culture, as well as the activities of the Unitarian 
denomination, met in its accustomed place in the 
Methodist church, Saratoga, New York, on Tuesday. 
Sept. 19. The Conference, which was well attended, 
was opened by prayer by the Rev. James Freeman 
Clarke. Governor Long, of Massachusetts, pre- 
sided. After the addresses of welcome a business 
committee was appointed, and report was received 
from the General Council, which is appointed by one 
Conference to serve until the meeting of the next. 
The report gave a résumé of the work accomplished 
by the Conference since its organisation in 1866. 
Since the previous meeting of the Conference, two 
years ago, $18,000 had been raised to build a church 
edifice in Ann Arbor, Mich. The effort to get 
$50,000 for the Meadville Theological Seminary had 
failed, The council proposed that $150,000 be 
raised to endow the Seminary. Two years ago it 
was voted that $50,000 yearly were needed for mis- 
sionary work, but only two-thirds of that sum had 
been received. The increase of contributions in 
the last year is, however, large, The Rey. A. D. 
Mayo, under the auspices of this Conference, had 
spent two winters in the south, using his best 
efforts to encourage the spread of the American 
idea of common schools there, 

The Rev. J. Page Hopps, of Leicester, England, 
a delegate to the Conference, was received. He 
read a paper on ‘“‘ Jesus Christ’s Unfulfilled Ideal 
of Religious Unity,” prefacing it with letters of 
greeting from the North Midland Presbyterian and 
Unitarian Association and from the members of the 
monthly meeting of Protestant Dissenting ministers 
of Warwickshire and the neighbouring counties, 
which last organisation had Dr. Priestly among its 
founders one hundred years ago. 

He was followed by another Hnglish delegate, Dr. 
W. B. Carpenter, with an essay on ‘‘Influence of 
Science on Progress of Religious Thought.” A 
report from the American Unitarian Association 
was then read. It described the plans and work of 
the Association, and showed how they were hindered 
by want of money. The Secretary of the Western 
Conference showed how Unitarian churches had 
been built in that section, which is not ‘ western, 
but central, and reaching ground.’ The Conference 
is pushing forward in Colorado and New Mexico. 
It charged New England Unitarians with lack of 
aggressiveness and with being too conservative, and 
jocosely suggested that they should join the Western 
Conference. It congratulated itself on a well-fixed 
treasury, an unprecedented increase of societies, 
and healthy and vigorous growth. The report of 
the Middle and Southern Conference stated that the 
Conference had no missionary at work ; but most of 
its societies were in good condition. The Buffalo 
Church complained of the prevalence of Ingersollism 
in that city and the lack of interest in church 
matters shown by immigrants from New England. 
The report from the New England Conference 
stated that Unitarianism was never in a more healthy 
and prosperous condition, The New England 
churches are liberally aiding Unitarianism throughout 
the country, having furnished over $800,000 in the 
past two years for church and benevolent work. 

On the second day the church was well filled, not- 
withstanding the assembling of the Republican State 
Convention. The Rev. George Batchelor read an 
essay on “ The Place of the Unitarian Body in the 
National Life of America,” which was followed by 
an account of missionary work in the Southwest, by 
the Rev. Charles 8. Allen, of New Orleans. The 
Conference took a collection, amounting to nearly 
$6,000, in aid of the New Orleans Church, which 
has a debt of $15,000. A report was presented by 
Mr. Dorman B. Eaton in favour of the union of the 
National Conference and the American Unitarian 
Association, which was thoroughly discussed. 

On the third day the Rev. J. C. Learned read an 
essay on “ The Future of Religion.” In the matter 
of the proposed Wade Theological School, in Cleve- 
land, a committee was appointed to confer with Mr. 
Wade. The following amendment to the constitution 
was proposed and adopted :— 

‘‘ While we believe that the preamble and articles 
of our constitution fairly represent the opinions of 
a majority of churches, yet we wish distinctly to put 
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on record our declaration that they are no authori- 
tative test of Unitarianism, and are notintended to 
exclude from our fellowship any who, while differ- 
ing from us in belief, are in general sympathy with 
our practical purposes and aims.” 

The Rey, Oscar Clute discussed the outlook of 
Unitarianism, and a resolution was adopted in 
favour of total abstinence, Theevening was given 
up to a discussion of the education of the young. 

Friday was the last day of the session. Prof. 
Frawwis G. Peabody, of Harvard, read an essay 
upon “ Liberal Christianity and the Spirit of Wor- 
ship,” It was a discussion of what goes to make up 
true worship. Among the means of deepening the 
feelings of devout Christians, the essayist said, some 
favour the introduction of liturgical forms in public 
worship. The great growth of the English Church, 
with its liturgy, has been noted as an argument for 
a liturgy ; but we find also the informal Baptists and 
Methodists growing rapidly. The perfunctory and 
hasty manner in which many priests in liturgical 
churches go through their services was sharply 
criticised and deprecated. Dr. Peabody believed a 
fixed form of service to be a corrective, but it had 
great faults as well. The redemption of American 
life from its prose and worldiness, so far, he said, 
the churches have not effected. It chiefly pro- 
eceded from literature bred of New England Unit- 
arianism. There is no demand of the times go plain 
as that for the increase of the spirit of worship in 
our administration of religion. Social fellowship 
does not of itself create religious fellowship, while 
religious fellowship does carry with it all the 
elements of sociability. Returning to the subject 
of liturgy, the fact is stated that ‘a form of worship 
which shall accurately respond to the convictions of 
thoughfuL worshippers, in times when theology is a 
living study, must be a flexible and variable form. 
Whatever claim we may recognise in inherited and 
uniform methods, it still remains that the Church 
which stands for progress must stand by the 
principle of freedom in prayer. The function of the 
sermon was discussed and its right to exist wag said 
to lie in its intimate relation with the spirit of wor- 
ship and its co-ordination with the rest of the ser- 
vice of prayer and praise. : 

The Hon. Bi. R. Hoar was elected president, and 
the Rey. R. N. Bellows secretary, and a council of 
twenty-one selected, 

Professor Carroll C. Everett reported for the 
Cambridge Divinity School that, whereas it had 
only two resident professors two years ago, two 
more had been added since the last session of this 
Conference, and the next term will begin with six 
resident professors, one of whom is now on the sea. 
The Committee on Credentials reported about six 
hundred delegates present, and that the total num- 
ber of persons attending was over 2,200, being more 
than have been present at any previous session. 
A resolution was adopted to raise $50,000 annually 
during the next two years for the American Unit- 
arian Association. The Rev. J. L. Jones, of the 
Committee on the endowment of the proposed 
Wade Theological School at Cleveland, Ohio, stated 
that Mr. Wade had pledged himself that when the 
Committee secured $150,000 he would add $350,000 
and, if they would raise $50,000 more, he would add 
an equal sum to make the grand [total $600,000. 
The Conference closed with the doxology and bene- 
diction. 


Tur Lonpon ScHoon Boarp re-assembled on 
Thursday after their summer recess, Mr, EB. N, 
Buxton, the chairman, in accordance with a custom 
originated by the late Sir Charles Reed, made a 
statement as to past educational operations of the 
Board and the results. While the number of 
schools built by the Board, together with those 
which were found in existence, would more than 
suffice for the children of London as it was in 1870, 
London had increased during the past twelve years 
to such an extent that the Board still found them- 
selves in arrear, The charges against the manage- 
ment of St. Paul’s Industrial School and the conse- 
quent action of the Board met with some explana- 
tory observations at the hands of the chairman. 
As to the expenses of the Board, the chairman could 
not hold out any expectation that the education 
rate for the ensuing year would remain below six- 
pence, Friday, the 24th November next, was fixed 
for the triennial general election of the Board. 

Tux Government of Japan Lave resolved on the 
establishment of 53,760 primary schools. The 
whole empire is divided into eight collegiate depart- 
ments with one college to each department. Eyen 
children under six years of age will be compelled 
to attend the primary school, 
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Obituary, 


THE REV. JAMES ORR OF CLONMEL. 

In addition to the losses which our Church has 
lately sustained by the removal of several worthy 
ministers we deeply regret to record the death 
on the 30th ult., of the Rey. James Orr, Clon- 
mel, co. Tipperary. 

Mr. Orr was a member of a highly respectable 
family belonging to the congregation of Money- 
rea, near Belfast, and was brought up under the 
ministry of the Rev. Fletcher Blakeley, who, 
more than half a century ago, was one of the 
most intrepid and successful vindicators and 
promulgators of our liberal views in the North 
of Ireland. Immediately after the formation 
of the Remonstrant Synod of Ulster several 
educated and independent young men, inspired 
with an earnest desire to assist in promoting 
the principles of that little band, became pro- 
bationers or licentiates in connection with the 
Remonstrant Synod, some of whom were soon 
invited to labour in. Hngland, and some in the 
South of Ireland, as well as in their native pro- 
vince. By the United Presbytery of Munster 
Mr. Orr was sent, we believe, 1n the year 1831 to 
supply the congregation of Clonmel, which had 
been vacated by the removal of the Rev. William 
Crozier, who had just become successor to his 
early preceptor, the Rey. Arthur Nelson, of 
Rademon. Mr. Or’s services were so acceptable 
to the congregation of Clonmel that he was 
almost immediately invited to become their 
stated minister. There he indefatigably laboured 
for the last fifty years; not only among his;own 
little flock, but among all classes and creeds of 
the Southern Irish he has been engaged in 
incessant efforts to promote the temporal com- 
fort, the social improvement, and education of 
the people. 

Mr. Orr has been a frequent contributor to 
the pages of the Inquirer, and from time to time 
he published several sermons and treatises of 
considerable literary merit, and all breathing a 
spirit of independence and of earnest aspirations 
after truth, freedom, and practical usefulness. 

From Mr. Orr’s knowledge of the condition of 
the tenant farmers in the North and the South of 
Treland, and we believe from his own experience, 
too, he could not help contrasting the compara- 
tive independence and comfort of the former 
with the serfdom and many grievances under 
which the latter unhappily laboured. His warm 
heart felt deeply for his suffering neighbours, 
and his manly voice and his energetic pen were 
often enlisted in vindication of the rights of 
humanity. At the commencement of the recent 
agitation for an amendment of the Land Laws he 
was, from his sanguine and earnest temperament, 
perhaps too readily induced to join in the early 
efforts of those who ultimately proved to have 
ulterior and less justifiable objects in view. No 
man, however, more thoroughly deprecated the 
“ boycotting” and the revengeful cruelties which 


seemed afterwards to be encouraged by reckless. 


unprincipled hirelings and ambitious agitators, 
This will be manifest to those who have read 
with any attention his able letters in the Jn- 
quirer. Indefatigably, too, among his country- 
men, did he endeavour to inculcate lessons of 
kindness, goodwill, and peace, urging them to 
assist in the efforts of a paternal Government 
whom he regarded as at length awakening to 
the actual causes of discontent, and resolved to 
redress all real grievances. 

As to his theological views, while Mr. Orr, 
from his bold and outspoken phraseology, 
might generally be regarded as a man of the 
Broad or Advanced School, he was yet emi- 
nently conservative and deeply reverential— 
thoroughly inspired with lofty hopes and antici- 
pations, and the firm trusting and abidin 
faith which breathed throughout all the 
utterances of our great Master, the writings 
of the prophets and apostles, and the mes- 
sengers of divine truth. Itis but a few weeks 
since some controversial letters appeared in the 
Inquirer on the subject of the Resurrection. 
Mr. Orr has just enunciated his views upon the 
matter in an admirable and popular discourse, 
which, we trust, will find its way into the hands 
of many of our readers. 

Mr. Orr was endeared to his numerous friends, 
whom his genial and affectionate disposition 
refreshed and cheered, whether when they 
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visited him and his hospitable family at Air- 
mont, overlooking the beautiful valley of the 
Suir, or when he came occasionally to visit the 
friends of his younger days in the north. The 
last of these visits he paid about two months 
ago, when, besides cheerfully joining in some 
Sunday-school excursions, he preached with as 
much vigour and freshness as in his younger 
days in the pulpits of some of his brethren. 
His last illness was of short duration. A sharp 
attack of rheumatic fever rapidly prostrated his 
wiry and vigorous frame. He leaves behind 
him a sorrowing widow and three daughters, 
and three sons, the eldest of whom is a most 
intelligent and model farmer, instructing and im- 
proving the neighbouring farmers in Tipperary 
—another a successful medical practitioner in 
Kallyleagh, and thethird the Rev. R, J. Orr, M.A. 
—a former student of Manchester New College, 
aud now the esteemed minister of York-street, 
Belfast. 8. C. N. 


The funeral took place on Oct. 30, in 
Rathroman churchyard, near Clonmel. The 
remains were followed by a considerable number 
of neighbours and fellow townsmen of all 
religious denominations, as well as by friends 
from the distant localities of Belfast, Dublin, 
Portarlington and Cork, who thus testified their 
respect to the departed. The funeral service 
was conducted by his co-Presbyter, the Rev. W. 
Whitelegge, of Cork, who, in his address at the 
grave, said:—On this mournful ‘occasion, 
when we are about to consign to the tomb the 
mortal remains of our dear departed brother, 
I should be sadly deficient in the discharge of 
this solemn duty were I to omit saying a few 
words, which my long intimacy enables me to 
do, and which I trust will be in some measure 
consoling to those who have most reason to 
mourn his loss. 

Our venerable friend, who for half a century 
presided over the Non-subscribing Presbyterian 
Congregation of the neighbouring town, fulfilled 
earnestly and efficiently the duties of his sacred 
office. That oflice, in connection with any 
denomination, is for the most part one of such 
uneventful uniformity as to afford little or no 
material for public interest or record. The 
quiet and small congregation to which our 
friend’s ministerial duties were through his 
lengthened life confined still further narrowed 
his career, but I can truly say froze not the 
genial current of his soul. 

His devotional services were able—sometimes 
eloquent—always earnest and heartfelt. His 
piety, deep and true, found utterance not alone 
in words on Sundays and on stated occasions— 
but flowed uniformly, constantly, and consis- 
tently through every channel of his daily life— 
refreshing, invigorating, and irradiating, all his 
human relationships with the divine beauty of 
holiness. 

As a husband he was tenderly affectionate. 
As a father he devotedly discharged his 
parental duties, bringing up his‘children to use- 
ful and honourable professions and ayocations, 
and in the nurture and admonition of the Lord. 
As a citizen he was active in the promotion of 
the welfare of his fellow citizens, and his sym- 
pathies were ever on the side of the weak, the 
poor, the afflicted and oppressed. 

As a patriot, though not prominent, he was 
a sincere, out-spoken, and ardent advocate of 
reforms which he honestly believed to be desir- 
able if not necessary for the future peace, pro- 
gress, and prosperity of his native land. 

Deeply consolatory should it be to all who 
lament his loss that he has left behind him the 
memory of such private virtue and public worth, 
and that we are thus enabled to believe in 
humble and trustful confidence in the diyine 
promise that he has now received the Heavenly 
welcome to all faithful souls—* Well done good 
and faithful servant servant, enter thou into the 
joy of thy Lord.” 


Revision oF tue AvurHoRIsED VEeRsIoN.—The 
Company appointed for the revision of the Authorised 
Version of the Old Testament finished their seyventy- 
seventh session on Friday week, at the Jerusalem 
Chamber. The following members attended :— The 
Dean of Peterborough, Dr. Alexander, Mr. Bensly, 
Dr, Chance, Mr. Cheyne, Dr. Davidson, Dr. Douglas, 
Mr. Driver, Dr. Ginsburg, Dr. Gotch, Archdeacon 
Harrison, Dr. Kay, Professor Leathes, Professor 
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Lumby, Mr. Sayce, Dr. Robertson Smith, Professor 
Wright, and Mr. Aldis Wright (secretary). Com- 
munications were received from the Bishop of 
Llandaff, Professor Birrell, and Dr, Field, who were 
unable to be present. The second revision of the 
Prophetical Books was completed, and that of Job 
commenced. It is stated that the Revisers have 
made so much progress that their work will cer- 
tainly be finished in a few more months, Indeed, 
there is even some probability, if the Academy is 
well informed, that the Revised Old Testament may 
pe ready for publication by the close of next year. 

We understand that the Rey. Stopford W. 
Brooke (son of the Rev, Stopford A. Brooke), will 
preach at Little Portland-street Chapel to-morrow, 
morning and evening. 

Dr. HeERz06¢, the well known editor of the ‘' Reat- 
Encyklopiidie of Protestant Theology and Church 
History,” died Erlangen on Sept, 30. 

A mrmorr of the late Canon Pearson, of Sonning, 
is in preparation. 

Mr. Marruzw ARNowp’s recent address at Uni- 
versity College, Liverpool, is to be printed in the 
next number of the Nineteenth Century. 


Our Culendue. 


SUNDAY, Ooropnr 15, 
LONDON, 
Rey. Sroprord WenxtwortH Brooks, at Little Portland- 
street Chapel, at 11.15 a.m. and 7 p.m. 


Rey. Cuas, Vorsty, at Langham-hall, 43, Great Portland- 
street, 11.15 a.m. 


*,* Notices of Sunday Services are inserted in this 
Calendar at 6d. a line, and of other Meetings and Services 
gratis, provided a detailed Advertisement appears. 


SELECTED BOOKS, 


Conway’s (M. D.) Travels in South Kensington, with 
Notes on Decorative Art and Architecture in England, 
illus. 12/ 

Correspondence cf Robert Southey and Caroline Bowles, 
edited by E. A. Dowden, 14/ 

Christian Year (The), 6/ 

Daniels’s (Rev. W. H.) Short History of the People 
called Methodists, 6/ 

Darwin (C.) Memorial Notices from ‘‘ Nature,” 2/6 

Hatton’s (J.) Journalistic London, 12/6 

Osborne’s (Rev. W. A.) Revised Version of the New 
Testament, a Critical Commentary, 5/ 

Ramann’s (L.) Franz List, Artist and Man, 1811-1840, 
21/ 

Romanism, Protestantism, Anglicanism, by Oxoniensis, 
3/6 


“Mr. Watrnr Mawer, Sunday School Association Office, 
37, Norfolk-street, Strand, W.C., will supply any of the 
above-named new books and new editions, at the pricos 
named, carriage free, on receipt of Post-office Order, pay- 
able at the East Strand Post-office. 
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MARRIAGES. 


LAWFORD—THOMSON—On 22rd August, at Kames- 
borgh, Melbourne, Lindsay Crompton, second son 
of George Lawford, Esq., of Nightingale-lane, 
Balham, to Maggie Jane, eldest daughter of W. 
K. Thomson, Esq., of Melbourne. 


NEW—ROSCOE—On ithe 11th inst., at the Brixton 
Unitarian Church, London, by the Rev. J. Hamil- 
ton Thom, of Liverpool, Geoffrey New, fourth son 
of Herbert New, of Evesham, to Margaret 
Henrietta Roscoe, of St. Margaret's, Mitcham, 
younger daughter of the late William Caldwell 
Roscoe. 


DEATHS. 
JAMES—On the 10th inst., at hig residence, Marl- 


pborough-hill, St. John’s-wood, London, Christopher 
James, aged 50 years, 
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THE INQUIRER. 
PTINHE LATE REY. W. A. POPE. 


London, August 22, 1882. 
The death of the late William Annettte Pope by a fall 
on the Great Gable, Cumberland, on August 7, has 


left Mrs. Pope and her six girls (the youngest being only: 


five years old) without any provision at all. 

It becomes necessary, therefore, to make an imme- 
diate effort on their behalf. 

During the last three years of his life Mr. Pope was 
the minister of the Domestic Mission, Spicer-street, 
Spitalfields. The Committee of the Mission, therefore, 
feel that in addition to the invitation to the gencral 
public already issued by private friends, they may 
especially call for the aid of their own supporters in 
assisting the widow and children of their late missionary. 

Prior, however, to his settlement in London Mr. 
Pope had been for twelve years actively engaged in 
various localities, both in the neighbourhood of Liver- 
pool and in the Eastern Counties, in the service of the 
Unitarian cause. In view of these labours, and of the 
sacrifices which his change of opinions involved, the 
Committee feel justified in enlarging the area of their 


appeal, and asking the help of members of the free 
churches generally. 
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LAST LIST OF CONTRIBUTIONS. 


° 
Noa 


Amount last advertised 

Anon., per Rev. J. Worthington 1 

Mrs, Turner ... a ine 1 

The Misses Harrowin Pe Hee 1 

ACsBs ase sal oa es 2 

Friends at Brighton, per Rev. T. R. 
Dobson if wee Resj 4 

Rev. F. Summers ae a8 0 

Members of George’s-row Mission, 
per Rey. F. Summers 

Dr. R. T. Nichols 

R. H. Brocklebank, Esq. 

G. W. Broard, Hsq., Diss 

Miss Ellen Stone, Leicester ... 

Mrs. Wm. Sharpe ... 

Dr. T. S. Watson, Bath ... 

Rey. J. C. Odgers, Bristol ... 

Theo. Code, Esq., Marazion (2nd don.) 


ere 


Miss Williams 
‘“ Astley Bridge” : 965 
Miss Haslam, Bolton-le-Moors 
Le GE an Ss 
Frederick Haines, Esq. a we 
Mrs. Benjamin Carpenter, Nottingham 
Samuel Bourne, Hsq., do. . 
Misses H. and A. Castle, do, 
A Friend, do. 6 ood 
Wm. Bolton, Esq., do. 
Wm. Gill, Esq., do. ... 
Wm. Hugh, Esq., do. 
Joseph Radford, Esq., do. 
Edwin Smith, Esq., do, 
Arvada id0se® air re ines 
John Rowlinson, Esq., Liverpool 
Mrs. Allen, Bath . a 
Edward Cobb, Esq., do 
Mrs. Fisher, do. a 
Miss Holland, do, 
Mrs. F. Jolly, do. 
Miss Lemann, do. 
Mrs. C. Moore, do. ... 
Mrs. Robberds, do. ... 
Rey. F. W. Stanley, do... 
Miss Wallace, do. (2nd don.) 
Smaller sums, do. ... Ant wee 
A Friend, Keswick, per Rev. F. W. 
Stanley A 
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3 aes ae 10 
Swansea Friends, per Rev. J. E. 


2 

0 

Manning ... POR 7 
Mrs. Taylor, Bolton... a a, 1 
Mrs. L., per Rev. J. T. Marriott ... al 
Friends, do. ... if 
John Thomas, Esq., 1 
Miss Shaen 356 ms 1 
Charles Thomas, Esq., Bristol 5 
John Warren, Esq., Nottingham 2 
CO Win Ghee arate ae ety otet 0 
Mrs. Richard Harwood, Pendleton ... 1 
Mrs. Ashworth, Manchester... a 3 
3 

1 

0 

5 


Prestwich - 


Coo OrRMNOCOoOF 


John Maitland, Hsq., Borrowdale ... 
Rey. J. L. Joynes ‘ 

Mrs. C. E. Grainger... ae aa 
Editors of the Unitarian Herald ... 


P. MEADOWS MARTINEAU, 

6, Christian-street, Commercial-road, E. 
J. ESTLIN CARPENTER, 

Leathes House, Fitzjohn’s-avenus, N,W. 


Mss BOWRING, holding an Honour Certi- 

ficate from Dublin University, and having passed 
Groups A and B in the Cambridge (Higher) Examinations, 
wishes to instruct Pupils, either personally or by corres- 
pondence, in Englisa, French, German, and Latin, Seven 
years’ experience in teaching. Good testimonials. - 
Address, 160, Bower-street, Maidstone, 
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iRire eons BAN K.—Current Accounts 


opened according to the usual practice of other 
Bankers, and Interest allowed on the minimum monthly 
balances when not drawn below £25, 


No commission 
charged for keeping Accounts, 


The Bank also receives money on Deposit at Three per 
cent. Interest, repayable on demand, 


The Bank undertakes, for its Customers, free of charge 
the eustody of Deeds, Writings, and other Securities and 
Valuables ; the collection of Bills of Exchange, Dividends 
and Coupons; and the purchase and sale of Stocks and: 


Shares, 
Letters of Credit and Circular Notes issued, 
A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on application. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager, 
Southampton-buildings, Chancery-lane, 


THE BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY S ANNUAL 
RECEIPTS EXCEED FOUR MILLIONS, 


OW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR 
TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, with Immediate 
Possession, and no Rent to pay. Apply at the Office 
the BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 


-yOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 
s FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH, witb 
Immediate Possession, either for Building or Gardenizg 
purposes. Apply at the Office of the BIRKBECK FREE 


HOLD LAND SOCIETY, 
A Pamphlet, with ull particulars, oo applization. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager, 
Southampton-buildings, Chancery-lane, 


ASSURANCE AGAINST AGCIDERTS OF ALL KINDS. 
ASSURANCE AGAINST RAILWAY ACCIDENTS ALONE 
ASSURANCE AGAINST FATAL ACCIDENTS AT SEA. 
ASSURANCE OF ENPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. 


Auiltory Passengers’ Assurance Company, 
THE OLDEST AND LARGEST COMPANY, INSURING 
AGAINST ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS. 


The Right Hon. LORD KINNAIRD, Chairman, 


Subscribed Capital, £1,000,000. 
PAID-UP CAPITAL AND RESERVE, £240,000, 


MODERATE PREMIUMS 
Bonus allowed to Insurers after five ycare, 
£1,700,000 
HAS BEEN PAID AS COMPENSATION, 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Local 


Agents, or 
64, CORNHILL, 


or 8, GRAND HOTEL BUILDINGS, CHARING-CROSS 


, LONDON. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


GENTLEMAN, aged 21, with five years’ 

mercantile experience in Swansea and Liverpool, 
desires a situation as Clerk or Traveller, &c. Knows 
French and some German; the best references given.— 
Apply to A. D., Inquirer Office; 37, Norfolk-street, 
Strand, London. 


LADY, occupying comfortable apartments, 

seeks another lady to join her. Two bed and 
sitting rooms, piano, bath, &c,—References exchanged R 
for particulars, address E. C., care of Mr. Philips, 16, 
Railway-street, Altrincham, Cheshire, 


DIXON'S IRON CHAPELS, SCHOOLS, &c. 


ARE tasteful in De 
sign, Economical, Du- 
rable, made of the 
Best Materials, and 
erected in the most 
careful manner, Can 
be taken down, re- 
moved, and re-erected 
at small cost. 

tf Careful com- 
parison of Specifica- 
tions, Structural and 
Architectural details, 
: BY Materials and Work- 
manship are invited before placing orders, , 

IRON CHURCHES, &c., usually on hand or in progress 
at the Works. 

JRON BUILDINGS for all purposes and all Climates, 

Catalogues, Designs, Estimates, and all information on 

application, 


ISAAG DIXON, Windsor Iron Works, Liverpool] 
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Quarterly, Price 2s, 6d. 


THE MODERN REVIEW. 


EDITED BY R. CROMPTON JONES, B.A. 


CONTENTS FOR OCTOBER, 


che Doctrine of Evolution in its Relations to Theism, 
3y Dr. William B. Carpenter, F.R.S. 

Dr. Kuenen’s Hibbert Lectures. 
M.A. 

Tustin’s Use of the Fourth Gospel.—II. 
A. Abbott. - 

Dr, Martineau’s and Mr. Pollock’s Spinoza, —I. 
Prof, C. B. Upton, B.A., B.Sc. 


By 


By Russell Martineau, The Image of Truth. 
R. W. Emerson, 
by Dr. Edwin | 
Notes and Discussions: 


Musica Ecclesiastica, By Alexander Gordon, M.A. 
Hamlet and the Tempest. By Frank Walters. 

By Miss L, 8. Bevington. 

A Letter to the Editor, By W. H. 
Channing. 

the Origin of the Name 


‘‘Jehovah.” By Prof. A, H, Sayce, M.A, 


Notices of Books. 


London: Published for the Proprietors by 


JAMES CLARKE AND 00., 13 


BRITISH AND FOREIGN UNITARIAN 
ASSOCIATION, 


ORK OF UNITARIANS IN THE 
PAST AND THE FUTURE. The Sermon 
Preached at the Annual Meeting, May 31, in Unity 
Church, Islington, by the Rev. Dr. JAMES FREEMAN 
CruarkE. Price One Penny. Fifty copies will be sent, 
carriage free, for 3s. ; one hundred for ‘Dg bee Ay large edi- 
tion having been printed with a view to the widest 
p ossible circulation. 


@ERMONS, by Robert CoLtyerR; Cheap 
KS Issas. Price 2s. 
OSITIVE ASPECTS OF UNITARIAN 
THOUGHT AND DOCTRINE, Cheap Edition, 1s, 


EXTS AND MARGINS of the REVISED 
T NEW TESTAMENT. By Dr. G. Vance Smrtu, 1s. 
A Cheap Edition of this work is now issued, price 3d, 


Address, Miss C. Paiurot, Bookroom, 37, Norfolk- 
street, Strand, London, 


Just Published, price 6d, 


FULL REPORT of the NATIONAL 

CONFERENCE of UNITARIAN, LIBERAL 
CHRISTIAN, FREE CHRISTIAN, PRESBYTERIAN, 
and other NON-SUBSCRIBING or KINDRED CON- 
GREGATIONS, held at Livurrcon, Apri, 1882, 


London and Edinburgh: Wiiurams and Noreares, 
Manchester : Jonnson and Rawson; also at the Unitarian 
Association, Norfolk-street, Strand, London, and Midland 
Christian Union, 40, High street, Birmingham. 


Now Ready. 


ERMONS by the REV. GOODWYN 
S BARMBY, being the fifth and last vol. of the Band 
of Faith Series, 

Neatly bound in cloth, and lettered. Price Is., or post 
free, 1s. 3d. May be had of Mrs. Birmby, The Vines, 
Yoxford, Suffolk ; also at the same price, Vols, 2, 3, and 
4 of the same series, 


RIVATE RESIDENCE for WOMEN 
STUDENTS of the LONDON UNIVERSITY, and 
other London Colleges, 119, Gower-street, W.C. (uearly 
opposite the University). Miss SUSAN WOOD, late 
Head Mistress of the Bath High School, and formerly of 
Cheltenham College, receives a limited number of ladies 
to board and study under her direction for the various 
examinations. For terms, apply till September 29, to 
Miss S. Wood, 25, Keppel-street, W.0. 


References kindly permitted to Captain Douglas Gatton, 
C.B., Member of the Council of University College ; 
C, J, Roundell, Esq., M.P., late Fellow of Merton College, 
Oxford; Charles Bloxam, Esq., Professor at King's 
College; Mrs. Albert Dicey, 7, Victovia-street, West- 
Minster, and others, 


SEASONABLE DELICACY. 


BROWN & POLSON’S 
CORN FLOUR 


4s Blane-Mange, Custard, 
Baked Pudding, §e. 


WITH 


STEWED FRUIT 


OF ANY KIND, 


AND 14, FLEET-STREET, £.¢. 


UNDAY LECTURE SOCIETY, 
Paniaaer. 


W. B. Carpenter, Esq., C.B., LL.D,, M.D., F.R.S, 


Vicr Presipents, 

Professor Alexander Bain. 

Edward Frankland, Esq., D. C.L., Ph.D., F.R.S. 

James Heywood. Esq., F.R.S., F.S.A, 

Right Hon, Sir Arthur Hobhouse, K.C.S.1. 

Thomas Henry Huxley, Esq., LL.D., F.R.S., F.L.S, 

Benjamin Ward Richardson, Esq., M.D., F.R.S, 

Charles Siemens, Esq., D.C. L., F.R:S. 

Herbert Spencer, Esq. 

W. Spottiswoode, Esq., LL.D., Pres.R.S. 

John Tyndall, Esq., LL.D., F.R.S. 

The LECTURES at ST. GEORGE’S HALL, LANG. 

HAM-PLACE, on ‘Sundays, commencing each Afternoon 
at Four o’clook precisely, 


Twenty-one Lectures (in three Series), ending 18th 
March, 1883, will be given. 
The first Series of Seven Lectures will be as follows:— 


Oct, 22,—Brnsamin W. Ricaarpgon Esq., M.D., F.RB.S., 


Vice-Pres. S.L.S., on * Charles Darwin,” 


Oct. 29.—Professor Winitam Kyicat, LL.D., St. An- 
drew’s University, on ‘‘ The True, the Beautiful, and the 
Good.” 


Nov. 5,—-E. B, Avetiye, Esq., D.Se.Lond., on “The 
Borderland between Living and Non-Living Things,” 


Nov. 12.—Wws. Lant Carpenter, Esq., B.A., BSe., 
F.C.S., on “The Sun.” (With Oxy-bydrogen Lantern 
Illustrations.) 


Noy. 19.---P. Marty Denoan, 
F.R.S., on “ The Metamorphoses of 
Philosophy.” 


Esq., M.B. Lond., 
Insects and their 


Nov. 26.—Rev. H. R. Havwais, M.A., Incumbent of St. 
James’s, Marylebone, on ‘* Garibaldi,” 

Dec. 3.—Professor H. N. Mosuiry, M.A., F. R.S., on 
“ Life on the Ocean Surface.” (With Oxy-hydrogen 
Lantern Illustrations. ) : . 

Members’ Annual Subscription, £1, 
in each year, entitles them to a ticket (transferable, and 
admitting to the Reserved Seats), and to fourteen single 
Reserved Seat tickets available for any lecture, 

Tickets for this Series’ (one for each lecture) to the 
Sixpenny Seats, 2s, : 

For Tickets and Lists of the Published Lectures apply 
(by letter) to the Hon. Treasurer, Wm. Henry Domvyille, 
Esq., 15, Gloucester-crescent, Hyde-park, W. (remittances 
to be made by cheque, by post-office order, payable at the 
Post- office, Porchester-road, W., or by postage stamps), 

Payment at the Door:—QOne Shilling (Reserved Seats) ; 
Sixpence, and One Penny, 

The entrance -in Mortimer-street is ‘exclusively to the 
Reserved Seats, 


due Ist of October 


ee ee 
Hitcz SCHOOL, STOKE GREEN, NEAR 


COVENTRY, established (1865) by the Rey. G. 
Haavisivg, B.A., of University and Manchester New Col- 
leges, London, promotes a Liberal Education ata mode- 
rate cost. ; 


B OURNEMOUTH, — WESTBOURNE 

TOWER, standing in private grounds, is Specially 
arranged as a health resort for those seeking rest ; with 
cheerful home life, lawn tennis, baths. Terms moderato, 
include medical attendance.—Dr, Norton, 


PARTMENTS are offered in a small but 
thoroughly clean and comfortably furnished house : 
euitable for a gentleman of quiet and regular habits, 
Sngaged out during the day. Convenient for the City or 
West-end.—Further particulars supplied on application 
to Mrs. Heywood, 100, Calford-roid, De Beauvoir Town, 
London, N. 


Sa eee 
ss f ler: FORT, MARGATE.” — APART. 

MENTS in a well-furnished house, fucing the 
sea, On moderate terms, 


Address, Mrs, Ssabback, Lansdowne Lodge, the Fort 
Margate, 
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NO8TH- MIDLAND PRESBYTERIAN 


AND UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION, ; 


The ANNUAL MEETING will be held at Leicester on 
Tuesday, October 17. The Ministers and Delegates will 
meet at 10.30 in the School-room of the Great Meeting, 
Bond-street. 

At Noon Service will be conducted in the Great Meet. 
ing by the Rev. J. Mopzy, The Sermon will be preached 
by the Rev. Cuarugs Harerove, M.A., of Leeds. A 
Collection will be made in aid of the funds of the Asso- 
ciation, 

At 1.39 Lunch will be provided in the School-room ; 
tickets 2s, each, At 2.30 the ANNUAL PUBLIC 
MEETING will be held, under the presidency of the 
Rey. J. Paar Horps, 

On Monday Evening, October 16, Soirée of the Great 
Meeting Congregation will be held, to which members of 
the Association are cordially invited. Tea at 6. Tickets 
9d. each, 

ERNEST W. ENFIELD, 2 Hon, 


Vv. D. DAVIS, Sees, 
boen UNITED DEVOTIONAL 
SERVICES, 


The first of these Services will be held in Little Porte 
land-street Chapel, on Thursday Evening, October 26, 
1882. 

The Service will commence at 8 o’clock Precisely, but 
friends are especially requested to take their places five 
minutes earlier, so as not to disturb the devotions of 
others. 

It is hoped that all Unitarian, Free Christian, and 
kindred congregations in London and the suburbs will 
be well represented. 

The Meeting will last not more than Seventy-five 
minutes, and will be conducted by the following gentle- 
men :— 

The Rey. T, Savurr, Ph.D., of Hampstead ; Epwin 
Ennis, Esq., of Guildford; the Rey. Rownasp Hin, of 
Bedford ; the Rey. Cnarurs Hararoys, M.A., of Leeds. 

Organist, Wm. Tate, Esq., of Hackney, 

At the close of the Service there will be an Offertory 
at the doors to cover the cost of the Meeting, Large 
donations are not desired, as the expenses are but small, 


Te TLE PORTLAND-STREET CHAPET, 


The Members of the Congregation of Little Portland. 
street Chapel will be happy to sce any friends who pur- 
pose attending the UNITED DEVOTIONAL SERVICE 
on Thursday, October 26, for an hour’s social intercourse 
before the gathering in the Chapel. Tea will be provided 
in the Girls’ School-room, Portland British Schools 
(entrance in Little Titchfield-street), at half-past Six 


o’clock, 


COTTISH UNITARIAN CHRISTIAN 
S ASSOCIATION, 

The ANNUAL MEETINGS will be heldin St. Vincent- 
street Church, Glasgow, on the 15-h, 16th, and 17th 
October. 

On Sunday, 15th, Sermons will be 
Rey. Pamir H, Wicksrnep, M.A, ; 
and 6.30 P.M, 

A Sermon will be delivered by the Rey. Henry Terson, 
M.A., in South St. Mungo-street Church 3; Service at 
2 P.M. , 

Meetings will be held on the 16th and 17th as follows : 


Monday— 

3 Pp.M.—An Open Conference with the representatives of 
the British and Foreign Unitarian Association on 
the best means of carrying on Unitarian work in 
Scotland, 

7,30 p.m.—Autumnal Meeting of the British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association, Dayrp AlxswortH, Esq., M.P., 
in the chair, 


delivered by the 
Services at 11 a.m, 


Tuesday— 

2 p.M,— Meeting of the General Committee of the Scottish 
Unitarian Association. 

3P.m,—Annual Business Meeting of Subscribers to the 
Association, 

7 p.mM.—Annual Soirée. Tea on the table at 7 o'clock, 
after which a Public Meeting will be held ; Jouy 
Pouwar, Esq., in the chair, 

David Ainsworth, Esq., M.P.; 8. S. Tayler, 
Jeffery, Esq., John Pallar, Esq.; Rey, Henry Ierson, 
M.A.; Rev, Philip H, Wickstecd, M.A.; Rev. H, W, 
Crosskey, LL.D. ; Rev. R, B. Drummond, B.A., and others 
will take part in the Meetings, 


W. J. MILLIGAN, Hon. Secretary, 


OULOGNE-SUR-MER.—A Married Lady 
(daughter of a late Unitarian Minister) receives 
Young Ladies to educate. Thorough English, French 
(two resident French governesses), German (two resident 
German governesses); Latin and Mathematics (B.A. 
Lond.) ; Musie (pianoforte, violin, singing, harmony) ; 
Drawing, Riding, &c, Experienced English nurse. House 
situated in best part of town, Highest references given 
and required, Terms :—above 14, 100 guineas ; 10 to 
14, 80 guineas ; under 10, 60 guineas,—Address, Princi- 
pal, 63, Boulevard Mariette. 


Esq, ; Henry 
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CANON CURTEIS ON UNITARIANISM. 


AT the Church Congress last week a paper 
was read by Canon CuRTEIS, the aathor of 
. the Bampton Lectures on “ Dissent in Re. 
lation to the Church of England,” the subject 
of which was “The Deficiencies of Dissent.” 
The tone of the whole paper was excellent, 
and nothing could be better than the earnest 
desire manifested “to put out of the way 
by some painless extinction that fruitful 
parent of all controversy, dissension, intoler- 
ance, persecution, and war—a mutual mis- 
understanding.” With much that the 
learned Canon says on the deficiencies of 
Dissent of the Puritan type—its narrow 
theories on Church government and the re- 
lations of Church and State, and its defec- 
tive conceptions of Bible authority, we are 
thoroughly agreed. We have no more love 
of Dissent. as such than we have for the 
Church of England as at present constituted 
many of us, indeed, greatly prefer the latter. 
Speaking for ourselves and those who agree 
with us, we may add that we are Noncon- 
formists—a term which better describes our 
position than Dissenters—because we differ 
theologically from the creeds and articles and 
other traditional matters embodied in the ex- 
isting formularies of the Church of England, 
not because we dissent from its ecclesiastical 
constitution, or hold any abstract theories of 
the unlawfulness of the union of Church and 
State. Government by Bishops or by Pres- 
byters is a matter of indifference to most of 
us, and on the whole! we prefer a National 
Church with its orderly discipline and 
Stately worship—if only it were really a 
broad and comprehensive one—to any of 
the existing denominations, whose ideals 
have no attractions for cultured minds. But 
unfortunately there are indications from the 
present state of parties both inside and out- 
side the Establishment that instead of be- 
coming a really National Church it is little 
more than a congeries of hostile sects wag- 
ing bitter and constant internecine strife, 
and kept together in unnatural union by 
the artificial bonds of State alliance and 
support. 

The second type of Dissent to which the 


Canon referred was the Wesleyan, respect- 
ing which he expressed the conviction, by no 
means shared by that powerful but some- 
what narrow and exclusive sect, that there 
is nothing to prevent its reunion with the 
Church frora which it originally issued. 

Canon CurTEIS next proceeded to “the 
third and deeply interesting type of Dissent 
which calls itself Unitarian,” a name, he 
added, which is wholly misleading. Why 
so? The word ‘“ Unitarian” is not identi- 
cal with Monotheist, which latter term of 
course includes all varieties of Christians, 
as well as Jews and Mahometans. It 
is strictly and properly, as every student 
of ecclesiastical history must know, the cor- 
relative of “Trinitarian,” and is the proper 
designation of a Christian who believes in 
One Gop existing in one person, the Father 
alone, as contradistinguished from those 
who believe in One GoD in three co-equal 
and co-eternal persons. It is an adequate 
and well understood theological term with 
a very definite meaning, and it is simply 
misleading and inaccurate to claim it for 
Trinitarians and to deny its use to the Chris- 
tian party to which it belongs by clear his- 
torical right. 

The claim of Unitarians, the Canon writes, 
is simply this: “Within the lines of the 
heart’s loyalty to CHRIsT to enjoy an un- 
restricted freedom of the intellect.” These 
few words exactly describe our position—per- 
fect intellectual freedom, combined with 
the heart’s loyalty to Curist as our highest 
ideal, and the purest teacher of the absolute 
religion. Not all, perhaps, would accept even 
so simple a declaration of faith as this ; but 
for ‘our own part we do most entirely and 
heartily, believing that in this way alone do 
we come most surely to the knowledge of 
Gop the Father of all. But the defect of 
Unitarians we are told by our candid and 
courteous critic is that “the Church’s 
counter-claim to authority is a purely edu- 
cational one, and is not meant to fetter 
thought in any way.” Putting aside for a 
moment the educational question, we should 
like to have a clear idea of what is really 
meant by the Church’s “counter-claim to 
authority ?” Is it the authority of venerable 
antiquity, the unbroken succession of the 
priesthood, the voice of ancient Councils and 
Synods? Then the Roman and the Greek 
Churches have an infinitely higher claim on 
our submission than any other, and the 
Anglican Church is simply schismatical in 
separating from the Catholic Church of 
Christendom and becoming a purely national 
Church with all its insular peculiarities. 
Is it the authority of the Primitive Fathers ? 
The more we know of them the less are we 
disposed to accept themasauthoritative, how- 
ever interesting and valuable their writings 
are as authentic testimonies of the state of 
Christian thought and life in their own age. 
Is it the authority of the ancient creeds, and 
the Thirty-Nine Articles of CRANMER and his 


well as we do that these venerated creeds and 
articles are the embodied thought and 
speculations of fallible men living in an un- 
critical age when old traditions were con- 
founded with Scriptural truths. The author- 
ity of the Church after all resolves itself into 
the authority of individual theologians and 
party leaders; and when we hear of the 
catena patrum we cannot but call to mind 
the well-known engineering maxim that the 
strength of a chain is not greater than its 
weakest link. What the authority and 
boasted uniformity of the Church of Eng- 
land this day are worth is sufficiently indi- 
cated in the internal strife which is con- 
tinually going on within its pale, and the 
conflicts of its opposing parties, each 
anxious to destroy the other, as witnessed 
at. every Church Congress—at none more 
conspicuously than at the Congress at Derby. 

“The Church of England does not fetter 
thought,” we have just heard, yet in exercis- 
ing her purely educational authority we are 
told, “those that come to school with her 
must of course submit to her system, learn 
by her cateshisms, get by heart her creeds, 
form themselves to prayer by her Liturgy.” 
This sort of submission, the writer adds, 
“is the ordinary demand of every teacher 
in the world.” This is quite an intelligible 
demand on the part of the Church, but is it 
a reasonable one, and is it really in accord- 
ance with the demand of every teacher in 
the world? In all other departments of 
human thought and investigation except 
theology would any sane person submit 
himself to the instruction of a teacher who 
had pledged himself to foregone conclusions 
and subscribed certain authoritative articles 
which formed a barrier against further 
knowledge and inquiry? Would a professor 
of English literature have much chance of 
getting a class who was understood to be 
pledged as one of the conditions of holding 
his office to a particular theory as to the 
authorship of the “‘ Icon Basilike,” or the 
“Letters of Junius?” Would any teacher 
of Science be listened to with ordinary re- 
spect if he were understood to be pledged to 
the Ptolemaic system of astronomy, or to 
medizeval theories of light and heat, which 
prevented him from accepting the latest con- 
clusions of Professor TYNDALL; or to 
ancient Cosmogonies which compelled him 
to reject that of LyELL and the Geologists ? 
And what would be said in any branch of 
secular knowledge of the man who could 
only teach the accepted conclusions of 
modern science on pain of losing his Pro- 
fessorship or putting sophistical and non- 
natural interpretations on the obsolete sys- 
tems to which he was solemnly pledged. 
Only fancy a teacher compelled in advance 
to subscribe a Quicungue Vult in Science :— 
“Whosoever wishes to know aright must 
not believe with those detestable heretics 
TYNDALE, HUXLEY, and DARWIN, or with- 
out doubt he shall perish everlastingly.” 


colleagues? The learned Canon knows as|The analogy of the Church as an educational 
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authority with that of “every other teacher 
in the world” is a singularly unfortunate 
one, and, as will be seen, in reality makes 
strongly against the claim which is put for- 
ward on her behalf. 

“So long as there are babes in CHRIST— 
and that is always—must not men be taught 
by formula and symbol?” Yes! but must 
we not also look to the Church, even re- 
garded as an educational authority, to give 
strong meat for men and women as well as 
milk for babes? And can its teaching be 
accepted as sound and _ satisfying to the 
spiritual and intellectual life, unless the for- 
mulas are accurate and the symbols the fit- 
ting expression of deep underlying realities ? 

In concluding his brief and perhaps 
necessarily superficial paper, Canon CURTEIS 
told his clerical audience that ‘‘ the Church 
of England has been lightly abandoned by 
men who ought to have placed their intel- 
lectual strength at her disposal, and who 
would have been repaid a thousandfold in 
warmth of worship and in enlargement of 
heart.” Good heavens! Lightly abandoned ! 
Does not Canon Currzeis know as well as 
we do that our Presbyterian forefathers 
were simply driven out of the National 
Church against their will by the imposi- 
tion of impossible demands on their faith ? 
That new articles of conformity {were 
added to the old with the express design 
of making’ it dishonourable for them to 
remain? Does he not know that those, 
who at subsequent times have either volun- 
tarily left the church of their fathers, or 
remain outside in the cold shade of Non- 
conformity, have done so of painful neces- 
sity, in obedience to the highest monitions 
of conscience, and after careful examina- 
tion and deliberate rejection of the whole 
system of medieval and Calvinistic theo- 
logy embodied iu the Creeds and Articles ? 
For the sake of ‘warmth of worship,” and 
even “enlargement of heart,’ we cannot 
sacrifice the higher claims of intellectual 
honesty and sincerity of outward profes- 
sion. 

In view of the demands made upon our 
faith in the formularies of the Church of 
England it seems to us as clear as any 
axiom of mathematics that no one can 
honestly remain in that Church or connect 
himself with it as a professed member and 
communicant who does not ex animo, and 
without any reserve or qualification what- 
ever, believe (1) in the supernatural origin 
of Christianity with its whole apparatus 
of miracles and prophecies; and (2) in the 
doctrines commonly called ‘ Orthodox ”’— 
the Trinity, the Atonement, Justification 
by Faith alone, and, notwithstanding any 
authoritative decision of the Judicial Com- 
mittee of Privy Council—Kternal Punish- 
ment? Granting all the attractions of its 
stately worship, and the manifold social 
and other advantages connected with 
membership of a powerful Church, religious 
Liberals must still remain aloof from its 
pale in obedience to the stern voice of duty 
and the claims of perfect intellectual sin- 
cerity, until its theology is revolutionised 
from its very foundations. Canon Currzts, 
‘we are sure, is one of the last men to sanc- 
tion insincere conformity, and his Essay, 
courteous and candid as it is, like his Bamp- 
ton Lectures, only tends to confirm us in 
our resolute nonconformity. Yet with our 
whole hearts do we respond to the con- 
eluding words, in which he eloquently says, 
“Thousands of good men are weary to 
death of sectarian strife; thousands are 
seeking a haven for their storm-tossed 
souls, and a loving shelter where their 
children shall be tenderly welcomed and 
gently won to God. And among men 


af science God alone knows how many 
yearn—as for a restful paradise—for a com- 
munion reformed from gross superstition, 
yet still lovely with beauty of worship, 
peaceful with holy order, and powerful— 
by symbolism rather than by preaching— 
to draw men to Christ, while leaving them 
intellectually free.” 

Until the Church of England approaches 
nearer to the ideal described in these glow- 
ing words we cannot “hearken to the 
voice of the charmer, charming never s0 
wisely.” 


THE CONGREGATIONAL UNION. 
Tur late meeting of the Congregational 
Union at Bristol was on some accounts less 
interesting than that of the Church Con- 
gress at Derby. It was a smaller gathering 
and a tamer affair altogether. There was 
not the earnest-discussion, the conflict of 
opinion which imparted such deep interest 
to some of the Church meetings. The sub- 
jects discussed were practical enough, but 
of narrower aim than those debated at the 
Church Congress. Even the Chairman’s 


address was disappointing. It was very 
much of a jocular character, and seemed 
intended quite as much to provoke laugh- 
ter as to arouse earnest thought. Of course, 
it had some good points, some wise counsel. 
The jokes alternated with earnest appeals 
to Congregational zeal and fidelity. But, 
indeed, according to his own account, there 
is little room for jesting. This is the pic- 
ture Dr. Macrapyen gives us of Christian 
England to-day :— 


“Out of the idea of individual consecration | . 


comes most naturally the hope that one day every 
knee shall bow to Christ, and every tongue confess 
him to the glory of God the Father. Nothing 
seems more unlikely at present. Apollyon straddles 
over the whole breadth of the way. It is a ques- 
tion whether at home we are even holding our own. 
We may say of many a Church what Robert Hall 
once said of the Cam, that it seemed to be standing 
still to see people drown themselves. Unbelief is 
openly avowed, and it is that unbelief which not 
only is ignorant, but is content to be ignorant. 
The idolatry of the age embraces both sense and in- 
tellect. The nation seems preyed upon by vultures 
of lust and superstition, Our large populations 
look like citadels of vice. Go with anyone familiar 
with the haunts of misery and sin, jungles in which 
lurk all things hideous and venomous, and you will 
have Jaid bare scenes which will make the heart 
bleed and the flesh quiver. Tear away for a mo- 
ment the crust which hides the volcano which is 
seething beneath us, and you will hear moanings 
and muitterings, hissings and screechings, that sug- 
gest defiance of God and fearlessness of man.” 

Tf that beatrue picture of the present’state 
of things, surely we may expect something 
more from the head of a great religious de- 
nomination than a string of anecdotes and 
smart sayings, interrupted with bursts of 
laughter. Yet the subject of the address 
was a fine one, namely, Fidelity, or, as the 
author chose to put it, “ Faithful in a very 
little, faithful also in much.” Accordingly, 
after a becoming tribute to the memory of 
departed worthies belonging to the Con- 
gregational Church in Bristol, among 
whom special mention was made of Roperr 
Hatt and Joun Fosrer, Dr. Macrapyry 
proceeded to urge the importance of faith- 
fulness to Congregational principles. He 
maintained that Church questions are not 
trivial or unimportant. They have their 
just claims on the consideration of all who 
are capable of serious thought. He ob- 
jected to the diffusive charity which helps 
the members of Independent congregations 
to escape into other churches. This is a 
warning which applies to ourselves quite 
as much as it does to the Congregationalists. 
It ig a spurious liberality, which is indiffe- 
rent to denominational interests, careless of 


loss or gain in a denominational sense, and 
leaves the dissatisfied and the untaught to 
wander whither they list. 

From this point Dr. Macrapyey went on 
to speak of the importance of fidelity both 
in little and great things :— 

_ “This is a principle capable of endless illustra- 
tion in every province of the Christian life. Fidelity, 
we preachers are constantly reminding our hearers, 
is the same quality in little things as in great. The 
rivet firmly driven into the ship’s side illustrates the 
same thoroughness as the engines that are well 
constructed. Faithfulness in little things prepares 
the way for faithfulness in greater things. If you 
are entrusted with one talent, and hide it in a 
napkin, or bury it in the ground, instead of laying 
if out to usury, the sentence will be»passed, ‘ Thou 
wicked and slothfu] servant—take the talent from 
him and give it to him that hath ten talents.” We 
use the terms great and small; we cannot be sure 
that God uses them as we do. He often hangs the 
heaviest weights on the smallest wires. He is as 
careful of the little as of the great. Heclothes the 
lily, He feeds the ravens, He maketh small the 
drops of rain. Small and little are not the same in 
history. Richard Cobden was justly criticised for 
one of hig later utterances when contrasting America 
with Greece, and enforcing the importance of the 
study of modern geography. He seemed to argue 
against classical study, because when he went to 
see a celebrated river of Greece it was so small 
that the women of the village had dammed up its 
waters to wash clothes. The moral and the literary 
value of the stream was not to be estimated, it 
was argued, by the number of water drops of which 
the stream was composed. Athens and Jerusalem 
are small cities, yet they have filled a large place 
in history. Greece and Palestine, Switzerland and 
Britain are little countries, yet they are the eyes of 
the earth. Now the law which holds in other de- 
partments of Divine government holds in the eccle- 
siastical,”’ 

Here, again; does not the speaker's 
thought apply forcibly to Unitarians ? Our . 
denomination is one of the smallest in 
Christendom, and our denominational opera- 
tions are almost insignificant as compared 
with those of the popular churches. But is 
that any reason why we should be less 
faithful or less earnest? Rather is it not 
an additional reason that, small as our part 
may be, it shall be done well? We are 
sometimes tempted to be careless and dis- 
satisfied because our part isso small. To 
this feeling, however, we must not yield. 
Our denomination is a small one, but our 
cause is noble. It is that of liberty and 
progress, and the untrammelled search for 
truth in the sphere of religious thought. 

Among the great variety of subjects on 
which Dr. Macrapymn’s discursive address 
lightly touched were those of unity, uni- 
formity, creeds. It was vain, he said, to 
hope for unity by any mechanical method, 
Such methods have been tried, and have 
failed. Even if they had succeeded the 
unity would have resembled the rubbing 
together of substances rather than the 
melting of souls. There may be an ab- 
sence of dissension when the unity of death 
prevails, but that is not Christian unity. 
There may be a unity arising from ignor- 
ance. The fences that divide the fields may 
be hidden in the fog; but when the sun 
rises the fences are there as before. This 
is not Christian unity. Neither is unity to 
be found in uniformity of belief. The cry 
against creeds, if by the word is meant the 
formulation of religious thought, is ig- 
norant and useless—ignorant because the 
Christian Church has always formulated 
its thought; and useless because the hu- 
man mind must do so. But noattempt can 
be more futile than the attempt to zmpose 
creeds. Growth is hindered. The creed 
is like the shell which encases the egg, it 
arrests development. Action is prevented. 
All the faculties are bound as by an iron 
chain. Above all, harmony is at an end. 
Every Gicumenical Council was marked by 
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the founding of some great heresy. Hyen 
the Vatican decrees, enforced only by 
spiritual power, are not enacted in our day 
without leading to a secession. Among 
churches constituted as our’s are, unity is 
not thus violated. They are elastic and do 
not break with a blow. The unity of the 
Church must come, as Dr. Macrapyren seems 
to believe, by the modification and adjust- 
ment of its theology according to the 
higher thought and truer knowledge of to- 
day. Experience has shown that the unity 
of the Church is not to be sought for by 
uniformity of worship enforced by State 
decrees. One experiment has been made 
in England which may last the world for 
ever. That policy has made one half of 
England Nonconformists. It has caused a 
social cleavage in the nation that extends 
to the smallest hamlet. It has engendered 
the most unseemly strifes, and has inflamed 
the most unchristian animosities. The 
parties in the Church show that uniformity 
of worship enforced by Act of Parliament 
is the last quarter from which to look for the 
unity of the Christian Church. This con- 
viction is shared by all Nonconformists, 
however widely they may differ on other 
points. Here there is a common ground 
among them which marks them off very 
distinctly from the Established Church 
with its formal creeds and Parliamentary 
enactments, 

Dr. Macrapyen advances high claims on 
behalf of the Church of which he is a 
member. Itis natural that he should do 
so. We believe that his claims are to a 
large extent justified. ‘Our system says,” 
he remarks, “worship in the way your 
own experience tells you is the best for 
you, apply your intelligence to the question, 
and whatever modes approve themselves 
on trial, whether they belong to this age or 
past ages, you may adopt them.” Who 
can doubt that in this way the Christian 
Church would attain a truer unity than in 
any other way—-unity of spirit amidst 
diversity of operations? Every feature of 
our worship, he adds, conduces to the true 
conception of man’s dignity. With this 
agrees our polity. There is no man so 
poor who is not welcome to our fellowship. 
We withdraw no rights from the weakest 
or the meanest. Hvery brother is expected 
to form his opinion and to record his vote. 
A Church faithful to such principles must 
be itself a home of freedom and an in- 
fluence for liberty. With liberty Dr. Mac- 
FADYEN’S sympathies are strong, and he 
characterises in a few vigorous sentences 
the free spirit of the age. “ Personal free- 
dom is the basis of modern civilisation. 
The nations are learning the first principles 
ofcommercialfreedom. Political anomalies 
are one by one being ended, social injustices 
are being removed. Religious liberty is so 
far understood that the maxim is accepted 
—it is a duty to tolerate the intolerant. 
Human brotherhood has become an aspira- 
tion, and the aspiration ig on its way to 
become a fact, because the dignity of man, 
as made by Gop and redeemed by Curist, 
is rooted in the Christian Church.” 

We are glad that these sentiments found 
such emphatic utterance at the Congrega- 
tional Union. It is these sentiments which 
sustain, and will broaden still more the 
political and religious liberties of Hngland. 
And the Congregational body is doing a 
good work in disseminating them and mak- 
ing their influence felt throughout the land. 
All that the Congregational Church needs 
is a little more latitude—not to be pledged 
so much to its Orthodoxy. That change we 
believe will come in time. It is coming 
now. A broad and liberal school is spring- 
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ing up and uttering its sympathies with no 
uncertain sound. We have commented 
lately on the liberal utterances of certain 
leaders of that school, and pointed out how 
distinctly they amount to a surrender of 
what have hitherto been regarded as the 
distinctive dogmas of orthodoxy. The ad- 
vance is all in one direction—towards a 
broader and more reasonable interpretation 
of the Christian faith. In the Established 
Church the same movement is going on, 
but there it is met by the advance of 
sacerdotal pretension in an opposite direc- 
tion. Of this counteracting tendency there 
is not the slightest symptom in the Con- 
gregational Church. Whatever progress 
it makes is a real unqualified gain to the 
cause of liberal thought and rational faith. 


“FAITH AND UNFAITH.”—II. 
We return to the article under this head- 
ing in the Nineteenth Century, in order to 
notice that part of the argument which 
makes special reference to Unitarianism and 
to Catholicism. 

“In the Broad Church portion of the 
Church of England,” writes Mr. Kegan Patt, 
“and in some of the sects outside of it, there 
is an increasing tendency to approximate to 
the theology known as Unitarian. Almost 
all the chapels which belonged to the old 
Presbyterian Church in England, to those 
clergy which separated themselves on the 
enforcement of the Act of Uniformity, have 
become Unitarian by insensible gradations.” 
But the danger does not end here, for ‘‘ The 
Unitarian body is by no means stationary, 
and among the leaders of thought in that 
community the teaching grows less and less 
dogmatic, tending to restrict itself to the 
simple enunciation of Theism, and the need 
of a life morally correct and intellectually 
graceful. There are next to no Unitarian 
poor,’—except the ministers, it might have 
been added. 

Now it is worth while to consider here 
how far this statement of our position is 
reliable and accurate. Is it true that the 
teaching from our pulpits tends more and 
more to restrict itself to a simple enuncia- 
tion of Theism, and the need of a life 
morally correct and intellectually graceful ? 
Is it not far nearer the truth to affirm that 
side by side with our approach to pure 
Theism the deeper things of the Spirit are 
growing in importance among us? Does it 
not appear from almost every representative 
sermon that we are anxious to supplement 
the more ‘morally correct ” and “ intellec- 
tually graceful” with a spirit of tender 
and beautiful piety ? And though there 
may be “next to no Unitarian poor” this 
does not arise from any inherent unfitness 
of our views for the humbler members of 
society, but from their incapacity to free 
themselves from the orthodox dogmas of 
childhood and from various social causes. 
But while our author’s argument is weak 
in its application to ourselves it is forcible 
enough in its bearing upon some of the 
orthodox dogmas. We agree with him that 
many “assail the historic church with 
unmeasured vituperance, while their own 
principles, or what they take to be such, 
implicitly involve the admission of their 
adversaries’ dogmas.” Denying so much 
they “should deny much more ;” by doing 
otherwise they incur, as we have said, a 
grave charge of inconsistency. But while 
we are willing to believe that at no distant 
day a great contest must be fought out, not 
between two forms of the Christian faith, 
but between that faith as a whole and the 
ultra tendency and position of the modern 
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that there is no alternative but victor 
for Rome or Agnosticism, except i a3 

enosticism, pt in so far 
as the latter, while accepting the inner light 
of the spirit, may affirm that “ nothing can 
be concluded accurately and positively,” 
respecting matters which lie beyond the 
sphere of faith, but were once thought to be 
part and parcel of it. 

In discussing and defending the various 
dogmas of Catholicism Mr. Kuoan Pavn 
endeavours to show that they are not in- 
consistent with received philosophical and 
theological ideas. Starting with what 
forms the piéce de resistance, so far as this 
portion of his paper is concerned, he says: 
—“There is perhaps no dogma which has 
called ‘forth more indignant remonstrance 
from its opponents than that of the Mass, 
and in this the one point, that Curisr, 
whole and entire Gop, the Saviour of man- 
kind, is, so to speak, localised in the wafer, 
or bread consecrated by the priest.” Now 
as regards this dogma he is not, he says, 
“concerned to deny or to minimise the 
enormous difficulties involved, but simply 
asserts that it is not more difficult than the 
ordinary admission of ninety-nine men out 
of every hundred believing Christians.” This 
is a poor argument, since it proves nothing, 
andis based on an assumed, almost univer- 
sal, existence of adogma of the most irra. 
tional kind, though we are previously given 
to understand that all dogma has nearly 
ceased to exist in Protestant churches. 
Anyhow, the Athanasian Creed is repeated 
in the Anglican service, and it is ‘ enough 
that the Son is stated to be Gop infinite and 
incomprehensible.” “But if Gop be infinitely 
great he is also infinitely little; size has 
nothing to do with the question.” Then, 
again, Gop is spoken of as being in the 
smallest things, while the Bible, “ to which 
all appeal,” constantly affirms that “Gop 
who is everywhere is present more particu- 
larly in certain places.” When people go 
to church, too, they “think Gop is ina 
special manner there.” This being so, “ on 
what principle do they decline to go a step 
further, and to admit that it may have 
pleased him to place himself in a still more 
special mode and under certain conditions 
in the sacrament, in that which Curist gave ~ 
as the express sign of his abiding with the 
Church ? Once let it be granted that he 
is in any degree and under any condition 
localised, the size of the particles naught, 
and he who framed the exquisite ‘meshes of 
the fly’s wing, or the microscopic fibres of 
the licheu, may choose the smallest spot 
in which to show His greatest and 
divinest Power. nae And if any 
say that the localisation of the Deity 
may be granted, but not the change of the 
substance of bread into the substance of 
flesh, with which in this case it is inti- 
mately and to many minds inseparably 
linked, it lies with them in contradicting 
this to define what substance is, since he who 
declares himself a believer in, fully admits 
with those who deny transubstantiation, 
that the outward semblance, species and 
accidents of bread and wine remain wholly 
unchanged.” 

It is easy to disentangle the true from 
the false in this argument, and to show 
that as a whole it cannot command the 
assent of any open and unbiassed mind. In 
the first place there is no localisation of the 
Deity—either in the Biblical expressions 
seeming to indicate it or in the belief of the 
pious worshipper that he will feel more of 
Gop in church or chapel than he would at 
his own fire-side. Instead of any objective 
change in Gop, there is merely a subjective 
change in ourselves, wrought in us by the 


spirit, we cannot allow with our author |law of association, and the calm, solemn 
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atmosphere of the sanctuary, which attunes 
our hearts to a perception of sacred things. 
Then, again, it is philosophically impossible 
to conceive of the infinite as localised in one 
spot or point, because the very idea of in- 
finitude embraces the whole field of exist- 
once. If our author means that Gop is 
merely in the wafer as he is in the “ meshes 
of the fly’s wing ” then we have nothing to 
urge against his argument; and if, further, 
all he means by a change of substance in 
the wafer is the power the latter may have 
to produce a subjective change—a change 
of substance it may be in the soul of the 
worshipper—we are also in agreement 
with him. But what in this case becomes 
of the dogma of transubstantiation, which 
teaches that Curist as ‘“ whole and entire 
Gop ” is localised in the wafer? That the 
soul may be touched and subdued to high 
and heavenly things through the memory 
of Curist, and that the dogma of the Mass 
is no more than a recognition of this may 
be admitted ; but thisisa very different 
thing from what the Church teaches. And 
though there may be a reasonable element 
in the doctrine of Purgatory, and though 
again the doctrine of Indulgences or supe- 
rerogation for venial sins may be as philo- 
sophical as the vicarious atonement of 
Curist for deadly ones, we are bound to 
declare that our author has proved nothing 
but the inconsistencies of the whole ortho- 
dox system of belief. 


PROFESSOR AMOS ON “SPOILING THE 
EGYPTIANS.” 

In the current number of the Contemporary 
Review Professor Amos undertakes to show 
that the author of “ Spoiling the Heyptians *” 
“has made the Blue-books tell a tale which is, 
and even if he had told it accurately would still 
have been, the reverse of truth.” 

We have read Professor Amos’s article re- 
peatedly and carefully, and have found that it 
completely fails to establish this position. Some 
parts of the “tale” told by the author of 
“Spoiling the Egyptians”? may need more or 
less qualification, or—to use Professor Amos’s 
own word—* revision,” but no part of it appears 
to us to bein any sense or to any extent “ re- 
versed,” and in the next edition the author 
might insert everything that Professor Amos 
complains of his omitting, emphasise everything 
that he complains of his passing over, omit or 
qualify everything that he challenges as inac- 
curate, and yet leave the “ tale of shame” essen- 
tially as he has already told it; indeed, in some 
respects Professor Amos’s defence appears to us 
to give a blacker version of the business than is 
contained even in Mr. Keay’s indictment. 

After some general remarks about the possi- 
bility of essential factors in any political situa- 
tions finding imperfect expression, or no expres- 
sion at all,in the Blue-books, Professor Amos 
goes on with a ludicrous flourish of trumpets to 
reveal two facts which could not be brought for- 
ward adequately in public documents, but which 
change the whole face of the controversy. 1, 
That the late Khedive was a voluptuary and a 
spendthrift. 2. That England was encumbered 
by the ruinous and uncertain policy of France 
and other Powers. Surely it needed no voice 
from the catacomb to tell us that! It is quite 
true that Mr. Keay says nothing about the 
late Khedive’s character and habits, but it is 
equally true that Professor Amos’s version of 
them is as notoriously current in Hngland as it 
isin Egypt; and that, if true, it only serves to 
bring out in bolder relief the infamous character 
of the original financial speculations which lie 
at the root of the whole mischief. As to the 
other revelation, it is certainly quite unneces- 
sary to travel beyond the Blue-books in order 
to see that English and French sinuosities and 
cynicisms have given each other a good deal of 
trouble, and that, on the whole, France has had 
the best of it. 


* An account of this pamphlet was given in the 
Inquirer of Oct. 14th, 
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All this is an elaborately futile attempt to 
“trail the herring” across our path, and to es- 
cape the necessity of meeting Mr. Keay’s facts 
by launching out into vague generalities that 
have no bearing on them. 

When we come to the facts we have to thank 
Professor Amos for bringing out very clearly 
the shameful way in which the Huropean money 
lenders perpetrated ‘‘ the fraud of isolating (the 
Khedive) from his country as a borrower, and 
then again merging him in his country so soon 
as he became a debtor.” 

Later on in his essay Professor Amos allows 
it to be unfortunate that during these frandu- 
lent proceedings England’s “ paternal concern 
for the well-being ” of Egypt had been “ inter- 
mitttent,” but he boldly asserts that when in 
1876 England didinterfere, although the bond- 
holders naturally came forward prominently,“yet 
there is nothing whatever to show that it was 
the claims of British or other creditors, and not 
the general condition of Egypt—looked at in 
the light of the permanent interests and policy 
of Great Britain in that country—which origi- 
nally determined, and has since continuously 
maintained, English intervention. On the con- 
trary,” he continues, “there is abundant evidence 
to show that the monetary claims of private per- 
sons only entered incidentally into the policy of 
the British Government; and they only entered 
at all, because in Hgypt solvency and good 
government were, or were honestly believed to 
be, inextricably intertwined. 

The hardihood of this statement can only be 
appreciated by those who are minutely ac- 
quainted with the details of the question, but it 
may be submitted to a ready test supplied by the 
facts allowed and, in many cases, emphasised by 
Professor Amos himself. 

The method adopted to secure these laudable 
objeets, in which the interests of the bondholders 
only appeared incidentally, is described by Pro- 
fessor Amos as “ that of sequestrating the whole 
revenues of the country; of providing out of the 
assets and income, on the one hand, for the 
punctual payment of the interest of the debt, 
with arrangements for its gradual extinction, 
and, on the other hand, for the expenses of the 
administration of the country ; of discharging 
the Khedive from personal responsibility for the 
government of the country, and yet inviting his 
co-operation in a scheme of reformed administra- 
tion; of putting every obstacle in the way of in- 
crease of debt; and of ensuring that the cruel and 
extortionate modes of collecting taxes from the 
peasantry should be exchanged for a civilised 
machinery, which should press just as lightly 
upon the people as possible.” 

Now observe that according to Professor 
Amos the motive of England was to make 
Egypt (not the Khedive but Egypt) solvent, and 
that, too, for her ownsake and Hngland’s, not for 
the sake of the creditors. Surely if this were so 
England’s first care would have been to expose 
and defeat the “fraud” by which Egypt and 
the Khedive had been confused. No harm 
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after 1885 to the amount from taxation of 
£1,700,000a year. No “ fraud” had been prac- 
tised by the fellaheen—no “ stain” attached to 
their claim. But how was it treated in com- 
parison with the others? A European claim of 
about £100,000,000, representing a real payment 
of say £50,000,500, on which £34,000,000 had 
already been paid, was satisfied by the payment 
of 4 per cent. on the claim, and about 8 per 
cent. on the cash, in perpetuity. The native 
claims for a revenue of £1,700,000 from 1885 
onwards, for which from £10,000,000 to 
£17,000,000 had been paid in cash, and on which 
not a farthing had been received, was commuted 
for a payment of from 1 to J} per cent. on the 
cash, payable for only fifty years. 

What has Professor Amos to say to this 
piece of evidence as to the motives of the 
British Government and the “suicidal” cha- 
racter of the part played by the bondholders? 
He does not deny, he does not explain, he does 
not defend it. But he says that some of the Eng- 
lish and French officials would have done still 
worse if one particular English official had 
allowed them, and that the Egyptian peasants 
were despoiled not in the interests of the bond- 
holders, but of the Egyptian revenue. That is 
to say, when-the whole financial system of 
Egypt was put into commission by the Huro- 
peans, they first laid hold of the uncompro- 
mised taxes to satisfy the claims of the bond- 
holders, and then instituted a shameless act of 
spoliation to supply revenues for the internal 
administration. 

“ Save me from my friends,” must surely be 
the cry of many a bondholder and placeholder 
who reads Professor Amos’s defence. 

On one point only Professor Amos makes out 
a fair case for furtheriuvestigation. Mr.Keay lays 
great stress on what he calls the “municipal 
character of the Egyptian decrees concerning 
the liquidation. He maintains that Egypt never 
entered into international engagements at all. 
The point is of considerable, though not of 
primary, importance; and Professor Amos hotly 
contests it. It is a rather technical question. 
and perhaps after all—to usea phrase employed 
by Professor Amos elsewhere —‘ belongs to the 
delicacies of diplomacy, not to the realities of 
politics.” It is enough to note on the one hand 
that the Egyptians always declared that they 
would abide by the terms of the law of liquida- 
tion, and on the other hand that Professor 
Amos himself implicitly raises the question 
whether Egypt was constitutionally capable of 
entering upon international engagements in such 
a matter at all, seeing that she is but a province 
of the Ottoman Empire. We merely refer to the 
matter lest we should seem to ignore a point on 
which Professor Amos really has something 
(though nothing conclusive) to say. 

Want of space compels us to refrain from 
pointing out in detail how the strength of Pro- 
fessor Amos’s attack varies in inverse ratio to 
the importance of the position he assails. How 
he is compelled to substitute what he chooses to 


could come to anyone but the bondholders, and 
they would only meet with a small part of their 
deserts if the Khedive became bankrupt. So 
far was this from being the case that England 
put forward the representative of the bond- 
holders themselves (the perpetrators of what 
Professor Amos rightly or wrongly calls a 
“fraud” ) as her agent; and the one unbending 
principle of action was the “securing by severe 
determination by the British Government, that, 
while the scheme was being put in force, the 
successive coupons must at all hazards be paid.” 
This determination, under the circumstances of 
the case, involved the free use of the whip and 
the bastinado, the collection of taxes in advance 
and other abominations, for which the British 
Government became morally responsible. Pro- 
fessor Amos’s answer is that {Ismail had shown 
himself quite equal to using such methods of 
tax-gathering on his own account, and that if 
our iron grasp on him had been released he 
would have continued his extortion, but he, in- 
stead of the bondholders, would have got the 
money! The interests of the European creditors 
appear to us to play more than an incidental 
part in this programme. 

But as well as the European there were native 
claims on the Egyptian Government. The 
fellaheen for a cash payment variously stated, 
is estimated at £17,000,000, at £12,000,000, and 
£10,000,000, had purchased a claim to exemption 
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suppose Mr. Keay intends to insinuate for what 
he actually says (and what simple-minded per- 
sons like ourselves supposed him to: mean), in 
order that he may have something to deny, and 
how completely he admits the damning facts of 
the “Tale of Shame.” PRECSW . 
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LricesteR.—On Thursday week a presentation 
was made by the congregation of the Free Christian 
Church to their late choirmaster, Mr. H. Riley. 
The testimonial consisted, of a purse of gold and a 
handsomely bound volume of Arthur Sullivan’s 
“Church Hymns,” which bore the following inscrip- 
tion:—‘‘ Presented to Mr, Henry Riley, together 
with a sum of £18 10s., by the members and friends 
of the Free Christian Church, Leicester, in recog- 
nition of his valuable services to the congregation 
as choirmaster during the past sixteen years. 
Leicester, Oct. 12th, 1882.” Appropriate speeches 
were made by the Rev. J. Moden, the minister, and 
others, who referred to the valuable work Mr, Riley 
had done, not only as leader of the choir, but also 
in connection with other institutions of the church, 
and to the warm esteem in which he was held by 
the whole congregation and many friends outside, 
The choir, under the direction of Mr. Hitchcock, 
rendered two anthems during the evening, the 
proceedings being brought to a close by the singing 
of * Abide with me,” 
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¢ Icame into this county at the neighbouring - 
Orccastonal Aotes, tiful village of Seatont I will not say I ee 
— all I had intended to learn, but at least I began 
« THE time when ministers scoffed and derided | to learn to appreciate and to love Devonshire. 
Darwin and his disciples,” says the Christian |It may, perhaps, interest some of you to hear 
Union, “has for ever passed.” Not quite. There | that a Nonconformist minister of that place hap- 
are still ministers and laymen among English | pened at the same time to be engaged in com- 
Unitarians who scoff at Darwin, and think that | posing a poem on the beauties of his native 
Darwinism is essentially irreligious and atheis- | village, and I suppose, there being a dearth of 
tic. But the progress of thought goes on all| local subjects, he introduced our reading party. 
the same. With a prophetic insight into the future, he 
bestowed upon one of the members of that party 
In is stated that the Unitarians recently as- | mitre, upon another the ermine of a judge; 
sembled in conference at Saratoga did not pa-|and when I was first made Lord Chancellor, ten 
tronise the Sulphur Springs extensively; they | years ago, the present Archbishop of Canterbury 
are not fond of sulphur. A new illustration of | reminded me of that party. Iam sorry to say 
the doctrine of the “Perseverance of the| that the prophet is forgotten in his own country 
Saints ” was, we are told, furnished by Governor | for when we were at Seaton the other day we 
Long, who presided the four days in which the | endeavoured to find him, but he was not to be 
Conference was in session, without once calling | found.” Our venerable friend the Rev. James 
any one to the chair to relieve him. The per-| Taplin, in a very interesting communication to 
severance of other saints on the last day, who|the Devon Weekly Times, throws some light 
so exercised the gift of tongues as to continue | upon the fortunes, or rather misfortunes, of this 
the session beyond train-time, alone prevented |long-forgotten poet. He tells the following 
the presiding officer from declaring the Confer-| melancholy story :—“The poet hag been in his 
ence adjourned sine die. unknown grave for more than two score years, 
a pauper’s grave in the village churchyard, un- 
Tue Boston Herald (U.S.) says:—‘It is re- | marked by stone or wood, and now ‘uncoffin’d 
lated of Joseph Cook that when he was a boy|and unknown.’ The writer of this knew his 
he took a pile of books out into the fields, and | early beginning, with his antecedents, and be- 
became so absorbed that he forgot to come home | friended him inthe days of hig distress. He 
to dinner. Joseph is now on his way back to} was a Noncontormist minister, educated at a 
Boston; won’t somebody send him some books? | Congregational college, a man of good culture 
Perhaps, if the pile is big enough, he may forget | and a great genius. He left the Congregational 
-to come back.” The Index hopes no one will| Connexion about the years 1816 or 1817, and 
act on the suggestion of the Herald, as Joseph | became minister of an infant Unitarian congre- 
Cook is needed in Boston. His presence there} gation at Reading, Berkshire. His name was 
gives inspiration to the wit of the Boston press.|John Smith. He subsequently removed to 
The Index looks forward to his return, and will | Maidstone, where unpleasant differences occurred 
be greatly disappointed if he should fail to re-| between himself and certain members of the 
peat his ‘incontrovertible facts.” church, which caused him to remove into Devon, 
where he was elected as minister of George's 
Tue Rey. Dr. Prapopy, of Harvard, who| Meeting, Colyton. Here he remained for two 
preached a few weeks ago in one of our metro-| years, when dissensions arose, chiefly from hig 
politan chapels, returned at the end of September | strange erratic habits and irritable disposition. 
from his Huropean tour. The Christian Register | Being expelled from the pulpit, he took up his 
writes:—“ Though no longer preacher or in-| abode at Seaton, intending to devote himself to 
structor at Harvard, his personal influence at| literary. pursuits. The writer of this, strongly 
Cambridge will always be powerfully and|sympathising with his position, ministered to 
graciously felt; and there are many students|his frequent wants, aided by a generous and 
who will lean on him for direction and advice. | excellent lady, who paid for the publication of 
Dr. Peabody has been something more than a|his first volume of poetry, entitled ‘ Seaton 
university preacher; he has been a university | Beach,’.to which Lord Selborne referred, giving 
pastor; and as long as he lives under the shadow | him the pecuniary advantage of its sale. He 
of the University, students will not suffer this | was in great poverty while at Seaton, and has 
relationship to be severed.” been known to feed for days, with a wife and 
child, on the sea-weed which he gathered on the 
Tue Rey. Dr. Newman Suyrtu, whose very he- | rocks and boiled for a meal, sometimes with and 
terodox book we reviewed a few weeks ago, has| sometimes without bread. He also published 
successtully passed the ordeal ofa Congregational |an account of Rattenbury, the great smuggler 
Council at New Haven, and has been installed | otf Beer, the Rob Roy of Devon, which was a 
as pastor cf the Centre Congregational Church | clever production, and had a wide circulation.” 
of that city. His examination is reported as a 
searching one, from which he came off with flying} Mr. Guoret Macponaxp, the novelist, in a 
colours, the Council agreeing to install him by a| lecture at the Weigh House Chapel, last Tues- 
vote of thirty-three to one. This may indicate | day evening, on Tennyson’s poetry, spoke of “ In 
that the Council was very liberal or that Dr.| Memoriam” as the real utterance of the heart 
Smyth was not so heterodox as has generally | of ourtime. Tennyson, when his friend Arthur 
been supposed. Hallam died, was assailed with a great and ter- 
rible doubt as to a “ hereafter.” His faith gave 
Heresy, however, has migrated from Andover | way for a time. Then his soul began to pour 
to Newton, and invaded the Theological Sem1- | itself out in the saddest song, broken here and 
nary at that place. The teachings of Professor|there by a few notes of melody—the “In 
Gould, the able professor of New Testament| Memoriam.” Now there was no man who spoke 
Criticism, have become too liberal to harmonise} more strongly for immortality than did Mr. 
with the more rigid Calvinism of his colleagues; | Tennyson. 
and after a short but sharp contest Professor 
Gould has been invited to leave by a vote of| Wuarare those of the clergy to do who are 
thirteen to nine. Itis strange, says the Christian | accustomed to look up to their bishops as almost 
Register, that a Baptist seminary is not willing | infallible authorities on points of faith and doc- 
to tolerate such fresh and enlightened scholar-| trine when the right reverend fathers differ so 
ship as we are assured Professor Gould brings to| widely among themselves? On Tuesday, for 
his work. Harvard has now two Baptist pro-| example, the Bishop of Liverpool, preaching at 
fessors in its Theological School, who are en-|the consecration of a church at Southport, 
gaged not for their religious views, but for|thanked God for what the Salvation Army had 
their eminent scholarship. It is unfortunate for | done in having been the means of plucking the 
Newton that it should not be willing to endure | roughest and most degraded from the burning. 
one of its own denomination who is admirably | The Salvation Army had reached those who had 
fitted to serve it. not hitherto been reached. On the other hand, 
the Bishop of Peterborough, speaking at a 
In the course of a speech at Exeter lately the| visitation at Leicester the same day, expressed 
Lord Chancellor said, ‘It is, as nearly as pos-| himself almost contemptuously of the same 
bible, fifty years ago since I was one of an Oxford | movement, contending that those who made at- 
reading-party—a party of six students under| traction of masses depend on sensational accom- 
the late Dean of Wells, of which another mem-| paniments of religion would find they had de- 
ber was the present Archbishop of Canterbury.| based and degraded religion to little purpose. 
The reading party was assembled the first time! If they could only attract masses by irreverence 
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and such extravagance they had better begin by 
burning their Bibles. In that book was no irre- 
verence, no slang, no profanity, and while it re- 
corded the success of the greatest mission ever 
held, and the conversion of prizefighters, 
gladiators, and most abandoned outcasts of the 
day, the conversion was effected without pro- 
fanity or irreverence. 


_By the way, why is a bishop’s visit to his 
diocese always called a “visitation,” the word 
usually being applied to a “ special dispensation 
of divine wrath or vengeance,” a “retributive 
calamity or trouble? ” 


We learn from the Christian World that 
at the Congregational Union at Bristol the 
Rev. Edward White, so well-known as the ad- 
vocate of the “ Conditional Immortality ” theory, 


was as amusing, caustic, and illogical as 
usual. He laughed at the scientific men who 
believed in evolution, poured scorn on those 
critics of the Scripture text who, like Professor 
Robertson Smith, consider that Deuteronomy 
was not written in the Egyptian desert, but at 
a much later age of Jewish history, and then 
specified as a potent influence tending to pro- 
mote unbelief, “the spirit of intolerant ortho- 
doxy.” Some of his hearers imagined, adds the 
Christian World, that during the earlier and 
greater part of his speech he was himself mani- 
festing that spirit with a vengeance; for if men 
like Professor Smith and Dr. Abbott are to be 
discredited and scorned, there can be no free 
and honest literary criticism of the Bible books 
at all. It is vain to glorify the critics of past 
ages, while refusing to do honour to their 
equally reverent and more able successors. 

In his “ Valedictory” to the readers of the 
Forinightly Review, Mr. John Morley refers to 
the “pressure of time of his own imposing,” 
under which the late Professor Clifford often did 
his work, and ag an instance of the intensity of 
that pressure, we are told that “a paper of his 
on the ‘The Unseen Universe,’ which filled 
eighteen pages of the Review, was composed at a 
single sitting, that lasted from a quarter to ten 
in the evening till nine o’clock the following 
morning.” No doubt Professor Clifford did not 
come to his task without previous thought on 
the subject, but it may be doubted whether it 
did not deserve something more than a twelve 
hours’ consumption of midnight oil. Brilliant as 
may have been the :conoclasm, one cannot help 
feeling that it was superficial when we read of 
an article on such a subject being dashed off in 
this style. 


Poonr.—On Sunday last special harvest thanks- 
giving services were conducted by the Rev. F. Teas- 
dale Reed, who in the morning preached a very 
appropriate sermon from the words ‘‘ The eyes of 
all wait upon Thee,” and in the evening delivered a 
very able exposition of the parable of the Good 
Samaritan. The attendance at both services was 
encouraging. The church had been prettily de- 
corated for the occasion with fruit, flowers, and 
appropriate inscriptions. ‘ 

Mamsrons.—On Thursday evening, October 12, 
the Rev. E. Ceredig Jones, M.A., minister of Harl- 
street Chapel, presented Mr. R. T. Nicholson with a 
handsome gold watch, on behalf of the Sunday- 
school, the choir, and some of the members of the 
conyregation, as a token of their esteem and appre- 
ciation of his valuable services in connection with 
the various church institutions. In the course of 
his address Mr. Jones referred in feeling terms to 
his young friend’s approaching departure for Uni- 
versity College, Oxford, where he is going to pursue 
hig studies as an external student of Manchester 
New College, and spoke of the zeal and earnestness 
with which he had devoted himself to his high 
vocation, and the promise he had already given of a 
successful ministry by the excellent abilities he had 
displayed while conducting the monthly services for 
young people. He also mentioned the interesting 
fact that three of the special hymns sung at the 
chapel on the previous Sunday had been composed 
by his friend. Mr, Nicholson acknowledged the 
gifts in a touching speech, in which he reviewed his 
connection with the church, and the pleasure and 
profit he had derived therefrom. Addresses were 
also delivered by Miss Railton, Mr. F. W. Ruck, Mr. 
A. M. Ruck, and Mr. EB. Weeks. At the close of the 


proceedings one of Mr. Nicholson’s hymus was 
sung, 
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In Christ; ov, the Believer’s Union with his 
Lord. By A. J. Gordon, D.D. Author of the 
Mystery of Healing. London: Hodder and 
Stoughton. 1882. 


The title of this small volume sufficiently indi- 
eates what its subject is. It consists of ten 
short essays, reviewing the Christian’s relation 
to Christ. The first is introductory, the nine 
following take up the subject in this order :— 
Crucifixion in Christ, Resurrection in Christ, 
Baptism into Christ, Life in Christ, Standing 
in Christ, Prayer in Christ, Communion in 
Christ, Sanctification in Christ, Glorification in 
Christ. The book will doubtless be acceptable 
to those—a very large number—with whom 
Jesus Christ is the Alpha and Omega of re- 
ligious faith, hope, trust, and blessing. 

It is saturated with the sentiment of the 
Christian’s indebtedness to Christ in every re- 
lation of life, Thus in the first essay we read :— 
“Nothing is more striking than the breadth of 
application which this principle of union with 
Christ has in the gospel. Christianity obliterates 
no natural relationships, destroys no human 
obligations, makes void no moral or spiritual 
laws. But it lifts all these up into a new 
sphere, and puts upon them this seal and 
signature of the gospel in Christ. So that 
while all things continue as they were from the 
beginning, all, by their readjustment to this 
divine character and person, become virtually 
new. Life ig still of God, but it has this new 
dependency in Christ, ‘of Him are ye in Christ 
Jesus. The obligation to labour remains un- 
changed, but a new motive is given to it by 
its relation to Christ. ‘Forasmuch as ye 
know that your labour is not in vain in the 
Lord” The marriage relation is stamped with 
this new signet, ‘Only in the Lord.’ Filial 
obedience is exalted into direct connection with 
the Son of God. ‘Children obey your parents 
in the Lord’ Daily life becomes ‘a good con- 
versation in Christ.’ Joy and sorrow, triumph 
and suffering, are all in Christ. Even truth, as 
though needing a fresh baptism, is viewed hence- 
forth ‘as it is in Jesus.’ Death remains, but 
itis robbed of its sting and crowned with a 
beatitude, because in Christ ‘ Blessed are the 
dead who die in the Lord.’” 

This passage will suffice to indicate the 
tone and spirit of the book. It illustrates 
how completely the popular Orthodoxy puts 
Jesus in the place of God; and justifies 
itself by teaching the doctrine of the In- 
carnation. Here there is a broad difference 
between the Orthodox and the Unitarians. 
The latter keep clear the distinction between 
Christ and God, and the blessings which come 
from Jesus they ascribe to him mediately as the 
instrument or channel through whom they were 
communicated from God—his God and our God 
—to mankind. The popular Orthodoxy makes 
the medium the original source, and so doing 
gives the glory of God unto another. We can- 
not speak of Christ as the author of this book 
does: it would be inconsistent for us to do so. 
Not that we do not reverence him, and honour 
him, and estimate highly his life teaching and 
character, but that we do this in a spirit different 
from that of the popular theology. We believe 
that the great object of Christ’s mission was to 
lead men in trust and penitence to God, who 
sent him, and that it is a perversion of his mis- 
sion and work to exalt him in the place of God, 
and represent him as the end, the goal of all 
religious trust and aspiration. This in our 
judgment is the capital error of Orthodoxy. 
And so deeply is the popular mind pledged to 
that error that any different view is at once 
stigmatised as dishonouring to Christ and as 
infidelity. The prevailing tenor of Christ’s 
teaching in the Gospels leads us to the Father 
as the fountain of all'blessing, wisdom and might, 
and to do his will as the one condition of sal- 
vation. It is also the tenor of the Gospel 
teaching that Christ derived all his gifts of au- 
thority, wisdom and power from the Father, 
and therefore did not possess them by any in- 
herent right of his own. They were bestowed 
upon him by God, and he was ever faithful in 
their use. Our gifts are also derived from the 
same source, and Jesus is an example to us of 
the fidelity to God and duty with which they 
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should be employed. On this simple ground 
Christian Unitarianism takes its stand and 
claims to have on its side the teaching of Christ 
in the largest and broadest sense. 

A devout spirit pervades this volume, and it is 
written in a chaste and simple style, but its 
strongly pronounced Orthodoxy will make it 
acceptable only to those who cling to the tradi- 
tional faith. In illustration of this point we 
add one more quotation :— 


- “Thé whole course of the divine lifo is from 
Christ to self, and not from self to Christ. To 
begin an expiation in one’s own sufferings, hoping 
that it may end in fellowship and union with Christ’s 
sufferings, is not only to transpose, but completely 
to vitiate the order of grace. ‘There is nothing of 
ours, soul, body, or spirit, that is without blemish. 
And when we understand that our very tears need 
themselves to be washed in the blood of the Re- 
deemer, and our very penitence to be sanctified in 


his exceeding sorrow, we shall gladly turn wholly 
to the perfect offering. And so from that reliance 
on penance and ‘mortification, which, however sin- 
cere, is an obtrusion of self into that realm of 
sacrifice which Christ alone can fill; and from that 
searching in a bruised conscience for peace, which, 
however honest, is but an attempt to discover in self 
that sin offering which can only be found in the 
bleeding Lamb of God, how gratefully we turn to 
Christ crucified as our only true resting place for 
comfort! ‘Let me know that I have repented enough 
and suffered enough’ is the voice of a faith that 
ig still in bondage to law. ‘ Let me hear that Christ 
died in the stead of sinners, of whom I am chief,’ 
is the voice of a faith that is free. That he was 
forsaken of God during these fearful agonies, be- 
cause he had taken my place; that on his cross I 
paid the penalty of my guilt. Let me hear, too, 
that his blood cleanseth from all sin, and that I 
may now appear before the bar of God, not only 
pardoned, but innocent. Let me realise the great 
mystery of the reciprocal substitution of Christ and 
the believer, or rather this perfect unity, hein them 
and they in him, which he has expressly taught ; 
and let me believe that I was in effect crucified on 
Calvary and that he will in effect stand before the 
throne in my person; his the penalty, mine the sin ; 
his the shame, mine the glory; his the thorns, 
mine the crown; his the merit, mine the reward. 
Verily, thou shalt answer for me, O Lord, my Re- 
deemer, In thee do I put my trust, let me never 
be confounded.” 


Or, as the writer puts it in another place :— 
“ He (Christ) holds us in himself, and presents 
us to the eye of the Father, bright in the shin- 
ing vestments of his own righteousness, and 
rich with the dowry of his blood-bought merit.” 

We leave this to speak for itself. ‘Those who 
approve this teaching will find more of it in the 
volume before us; those who do not will have 
had sufficient in the extracts given above. 

beets: 


——_—___—_—_. 
The Modern Review, James Clarke and Co. 


If the October number of this valuable Re- 
view does not interest us so much as it ought 
we fear that it will only argue want of due ap- 
preciation on our part. But in truth we are so 
spoiled by the ample banquet spread out before 
us in the three principal monthly Reviews that 
we are surfeited by the time we come to 
the ponderous Quarterlies, and our intellectual 
appetite can only be stimulated by provision of 
the daintiest.and richest sort. It is no use dis- 
guising the fact that while the new number has 
articles which will be prized by various classes 
of thinkers it fails to move lightly and grace: 
fully over the restless sea of modern thought. 

Dr. W. B. Carpenter’s Sion College address 
on “ Evolution in its Relation to Theism,” and 
Professor Upton’s fine philosophical paper on 
* Spinoza,” seem to us the most valuable in this 
number; Mr. Russell Martineau’s review of 
“Dr. Kuenen’s Hibbert Lectures,’ and Dr. B. 
A. Abbott’s “Justin’s Use of the Fourth .Gos- 
pel,” are the most learned; Mr. Alx: Gordon’s 
delicate piece of literary criticism on the au- 
thorship of “ Musica Hceclesiastica,” the work 
better known as the “ De Imitatione Christi,” 
and Mr. Frank Walters’s “ Hamlet and the Tem- 
pest; a Shakesperian Contrast,” are to us at 
least the most interesting. Miss L. 8. Beving- 
ton’s allegory entitled “The Image of Truth,” 
seems to us a feeble rhapsody, cumbrous and 
incoherent, altogether unworthy of a place in 
the Modern Review; and finally, Mr. Chan- 
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ning’s Letter to the Editor on “R. W. Emer- 
son,” explaining why he did not write an article 
on his late friend, while it is interesting, like 
everything that comes from that pen, is more 
suitable for the columns of a newspaper than for 
a Review, and only calls attention to the fact that 
an article on Emerson should have appeared. 
We miss also articles on “ Natural Religion ” 
and “ Mozley’s Reminiscences,” the two most 
remarkable books of the season, for which two at 
least of the present articles might easily have been 
postponed; while the Allegory might well have 
been suppressed altogether. Still we are thankful 
for what we have, and readily acknowledge that 
the Modern keeps up its reputation for refined 
scholarship, even if it fails to attain the popula- 
ny and extended influence of the great month- 
les. 

Dr. W. B. Carpenter’s extremely instructive 
address was delivered, by request, as a reply to 
one previously delivered by the President of 
Sion College, before Darwin’s death, and it may 
be taken as a sequel to the same writer’s biogra- 
phical essay on the “Life and Work of Dar- 
win” inthe July number. The writer’s main 
purpose is to show that the general and accepted 
doctrine of Cosmical Kvolution applies also to 
Biological Evolution. He vindicates the prin- 
ciple from theological opposition and misre- 
presentation, and in a fine passage expresses 
his conviction that “the true genius of Pro- 
testantism is now coming to be recognised as 
consisting in its protest against any infallible 
authority whatever; in its cordial welcome to 
every truth of science or criticism which has 
been accepted by the general voice of those 
most competent to decide upon its claims.” 
It would occupy too much of our space to 
analyse the article, and we can only call at- 
tention to one of many interesting passages 
in which the learned doctor, after stating it 
as a simple matter of - fact that “the very 
highest grade of humanity is only attained by 
a process of continuous evolution from the 
very lowest and simplest,’ proceeds as fol- 
lows :— 

“Tf, then, we have to trace back our own 
ancestry to a primeval type now represented by 
races whose limited capacity makes them incap- 
able of receiving any culture much higher than 
their own (save through an education prolonged 
through many generations), why should we shrink 
from attributing to these last: the ancestry to which 
their bodily and mental organisation distinctly 
points? And why should we assume, in the case 
of Man, a special creative exertion of Divine power, 
when everything points to-a continuity of the same 
original plan of action, that has previously mani- 
fested itself in the progressive evolution of the 
highest Mammal from the primordial jelly-speck ? 

“ To myself the conception of a continuity of action 
which required no departure to meet special contin- 
gencies, because the plan was all-perfect in the 
beginning, is a far higher and nobler one than that 
of a succession of interruptions, such as would be 
involved in the creation de novo of the vast series 
of new types which Paleontological study is daily 
bringing to our knowledge. And in deseribing the 
process of evolution in the ordinary language of 
Science, as due to ‘ secondary causes,’ we no more 
dispense with a First Cause than we do when we 
speak of those Physical Forces which, from the 
Theistic point of view, are so many diverse modes 
of manifestation of one and the same Power. Nor 
do we in the least set aside the idea of an original 
Design, when we regard these adaptations which are 
commonly attributed to special exertions of con- 
triving power and wisdom as the outcome of an all- 
comprehensive intelligence which foresaw that the 
product would be ‘good,’ before calling into 
existence the germ from which it would be evolved, 
We simply, to use the language of Whewell, 
“transfer the notion of design and end from the 
region of facts to that of laws,’ that is, from the 
particular cases to the general plan, and find our- 
selves aided in our conception of the infinity of 
creative not wisdom and power, when we regard it as 
exerted in a manner which shows that not only the 
peopling of the globe with the plants and amimals 
suited to every phase of its physical conditions, but 
the final production of man himself—the heir of 
all ‘preceding ages, with capacities that enable him 
to become but ‘a little lower than the angels ’— 
was comprehended in the original scheme.” 

In addition to the articles we have mentioned 
above, there is a note by the Rev. Professor 
Sayce on “The Origin of the Term Jehovah,” 
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in reply to the Rev. T. Tyler; and the 
number concludes with “Notices of Books,” 
by Messrs. P. H. Wicksteed, R. A. Arm- 
strong, R. B. Drummond, and others. 


Hiterury Wotes. 


. In the October number of the Edinburgh Review 
is an article on “Shelley and Mary,” containing 
important documents from the Shelley Papers 
which present in a new light some incidents in the 
life of the poet. 

Mr. Daviw Boaur will shortly commence the 
publication of a series of original biographical 
handbooks entitled ‘‘Hminent Women.” This 
series, to be issued under the editorship of Mr. 
John H. Ingram, will be written entirely by women, 
and is. to be devoted to short but comprehensive 
biographies of women eminent for their genius, 
virtues, actions, or associations. The works which 
have already been arranged for are not compiled 
from existing publications, but are chiefly based 
upon original unpublished material, and are there- 
fore likely to prove of permanent and more than 
ordinary interest. The earlier volumes of the 
series will include ‘‘ George Hliot,” by Miss 
Mathilde Blind; “‘ Emily Bronté,” Miss Mary 
Robinson; ‘‘ George Sand,” by Miss Bertha 
Thomas; ‘“‘Mary Lamb,” by Mrs. Gilchrist; and 
‘¢ Maria Edgeworth,” by Miss Helen Zimmern. 

Mr. Pum Rosinson, the author of “In my 
Indian Garden,” &c., has in the press the first 
volume of a work on the “‘ Natural History of the 
British Poets.” The first volume is called ‘‘ The 
Birds of the Poets,” and contains copious quota- 
tions from the poets from Chaucer to Wordsworth, 
with critical and humorous comments. Messrs. 
Chatto and Windus publish it. Messrs, Sampson 
Low and Co. are bringing out another work of Mr, 
Robinson’s, detailing his experiences among the 
Mormons in the early part of this year. His ac- 
count is said to be highly favourable to the people 
of Utah. 

Mr. Roserr Laneton, of Manchester, announces 
the publication of “The Childhood and Youth of 
Charles Dickens.’ The book will be extensively 
illustrated from original drawings, &c. 

Unver the title of ‘‘Heart Chords” Messrs. 
Cassell and Co. will publish a series of volumes by 
well-known divines intended to stimulate, guide, 
and strengthen the Christian life. The contributors 
to the series will include Bishop Cotterill, Dean 
Montgomery, . Dean Bickersteth, Dean Edwards, 
Dean Boyle, Canon Farrar, Canon Boyd Carpenter, 
Professor Blaikie, &c. 

Cottmctors and students of the history of art 
in England will be glad to learn that it is the in- 
tention of the Royal Academicians to reprint and 
publish, with indexes prepared under the direction 
of Mr. Eaton, Secretary to. the Academy, the whole 
of the catalogues of the exhibitions of the body 
from the first to a comparatively late period, This 
reprint will be sold at a price sufficient to pay the 
expenses of the undertaking, not more. 

Maussrs. Sampson Low, Marsron, anp Co. are 
about to publish a cheap edition of the illustrated 
re-issue of Gilpin’s ‘‘ Forest Scenery,” edited with 
notes bringing it up to date by Mr. F. G. Heath, 
author of ‘Autumnal Leaves.” It is a curious 
fact that the existence of the third edition of 
“Forest Scenery,” which was revised by Gilpin 
himself, and which forms the text of Mr. Heath’s 
reprint, was unknown to Sir Thomas Dick Lauder, 
first editor of this famous work, and there is no 
copy of it even in the British Museum, 

Tux proposal, originally made by Mr, Thackeray, 
that a memorial should be erected to Fielding has 
lately assumed a definite shape. Mr. Arthur King- 
lake, having received sufficient promises of support 
to justify the step, has commissioned Miss Margaret 
Thomas, the sculptor of the marble bust of Somer- 
ville, recently placed in the shire-hall at Taunton, 
to execute a fitting memorial to the great novelist. 
The work, when completed, is to be placed in the 
same building with that of Somerville. 

Mr. Epmunp Gossz, whose recent volume on 
“Gray” in the ‘“ English Men of Letters ” series 
has been so favourably received, has undertaken 
for Messrs. Macmillan and Co. a complete edition 
of Gray’s writings, the first that has ever been at- 
tempted. : 

ARRANGEMENTS are already being made for the 
sixth international congress of Orientalists, which 
ig to be held next year at Leiden. The Gate fixed 
is from September 10 to 16, The local committee 
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of organisation is thus constituted :—President, 
Professor Dozy ; vice-president, Professor Kuenen ; 
Secretaries, Professors de Goeié and Tiele ; 
treasurer, Professor Pleyte. Is there one of our 
English Universities, the Academy asks, that could 
show names so distinguished °in every branch of 
Oriental learning as this little Dutch town? 

Messrs. TRuBNuR AND Co. will publish before 
Christmas a new poem by Mr, Edwin Arnold, en- 
titled ‘* Pearls of the Faith; or, Islam’s Rosary”; 
being ‘‘ The Ninety-Nine Beautiful names of Allah,” 
with comments in verse. This poem, or rather 
series of poems, professes to be the utterances of 
an Indian Mussulman respecting the life and re- 
ligion of Mohammed by means of legends, records, 
and traditions of Islam, as in ‘‘ The Light of Asia” 
Buddha’s life and doctrine were treated from the 
standpoint of an Indian Buddhist. 

TuE|volume of “ Studies in Philosophy,” which Mr. 
W. L. Courtney, of New College, Oxford, will shortly 
publish with Messrs. Rivington, treats of the follow- 
ing subjects: Ancient Idealism — Parmenides ; 
Ancient Hedonism—Epicurus; tho Failure of 
Berkeley’s Idealism ; a Chapter in the History of 
the Word “Cause”; the New Psychology ; the New 
Ethies ; ‘‘ Back to Kant”; Kant as a Moralist and 
as a,Logician; the Hegelian Religion. It will be 
seen that Mr. Courtney is not afraid to touch some 
of the burning questions of the day. 

THE one authentic likeness of Auguste Comte, 
a portrait by the sculptor Etex, has recently been 
the subject of judicial proceedings in France. 
Comte’s widow, who died in 1877, bequeathed this 
portrait to M. Wyrouboff, who though editor of the 
Revue Positiviste, is not a member of the strict 
sect of Positivists. Thereupon M., Laffitte, Comte’s 
own executor and the recognised directeur of the 
Positivists, disputed M. Wyrouboff’s right. The 
Court at that time decided that the portrait should 
be delivered to neither, but remain in the custody 
of Madame Comte’s legal representative. That 
gentleman, however, is now dead ; and the matter 
has again come up for legal decision. On this 
occasion the right to possession has been awarded 
to M. Laffitte. The bust, therefore, will now be 
placed in the house Rue Monsier-le-Prince, No. 10, 
in which Comte died in 1857, and which has ever 
since been religiously preserved by his disciples as 
their headquarters. 

A memoir of the late Canon Pearson, of Sonning, 
is in preparation. 

Tue article ‘ Malta” in the next volume of the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica has been entrusted to 
Miss Toulmin Smith, | 

A new novel by Mrs. Oliphant, entitled ‘‘ The 
Wizard’s Son,” will be begun in the November 
number of Macmillan’s Magazine. 

Tur Academy regrets to hear that Dr. Schliemann, 
who has recently been on a visit to Paris, has not 
yet shaken off the malarious fever contracted in the 
Troad, He hopes, however, to return to his home 
at Athens by the end of this month. His forth- 
coming work on the results of his excavations at 
Hissarlik last winter will be published simul- 
taneously in English and in German. It will con- 
tain a chapter on ‘“ Trojan HKthnography,” contvi- 
buted by Mr. Karl Blind. 

A GOMPLETE re-arrangement of the pictures and 
sculpture in the National Portrait Gallery has been 
resolved on, and will be commenced forthwith. 


Gorron.—A pleasant re-union of the teachers, 
scholars, and congregation of Brookfield Church 
was held on Saturday evening. last to bid welcome 
to the lady whom the pastor, the Rey. Dendy 
Agate, B.A., has recently taken to wife. While 
they were on their tour it had been determined by 
the teachers and scholars that the happy event 
should not be allowed to pass unmarked, and the 
requisite sum of money having been readily sub- 
scribed, a splendid drawing-room clock was secured 
ag a gift to Mrs. Agate, while at the same time 
the scholars of his class purchased a beautiful writ- 
ing case and inkstand for presentation to Mr. 
Agatee On Saturday these presentations took place. 
Colonel Peacock (in the absence of his father, Mr. 
R. Peacock) occupied the chair, being supported by 
the Revs. 8. A. Steinthal, of Manchester; W. 
Mitchell, of Longsight; and L. Scott, of Denton ; 
and Mr. Charles Heywood of Longsight. The 
choir also occupied seats on the platform, and Mr. 
C. H. Wrigley presided at the piano, The presenta- 
tions were made by the chairman in a suitable 
manner, and was appropriately acknowledged by 
Mr, Dendy Agate. Other addresses followed from 
the gentlemen above named, 
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SCIENCE AND RELIGION. 


[The following address on “The Influence of 
Science on the Progress of Religious 
Thought” was delivered before the Unit- 
arian Congress at Saratoga, on Sept. 19, 
by William B. Carpenter, M.D., F.R.8.:—] 

Mr. President, my sisters and brothers,— 
Called by your courtesy to take this early part 
in the proceedings of your great meeting, I can- 
not but feel that this call has been very much 
due to the name I have the honour to bear. It 
ig not only on account of what I myself have 
been able to do in science and in education, but 
it is as the son of Lant Carpenter, the friend 
of Greenwood, of Tuckerman, of Channing, of 
Henry Ware, of Andrews Norton, and of others 
with whom my youthful recollections are strongly 
associated, and as the brother of Mary Car- 
penter, whose name is known to you as one of the 
foremost among the philanthropists of her time, 
that I am now invited to address you. When 
it was kindly left to myself to choose a subject 
for this address, I felt that I could most fitly 
select one that would rise naturally out of my 
own half-century’s work as a student, as a 
learner, as a teacher, and ag a labourer in the 
domain of science, because throughout that 
time my thoughts have constantly been directed 
to the relation of scientific progress to religious 
inquiry. Ag one who may now be considered 
in some degree a veteran in this service I have 
thought that some of the results of that con- 
sideration might be fitly offered to an assembly 
like this, and might present in some respects a 
pleasant variation from those other lines of 
thought and feeling which such addresses as 
that of my friend Mr. Page Hopps would be + 
likely to follow. Agyourown Emerson has so 
well said, “Thought moves the world”; and I 
so constantly see the influence of scientific 
thought in extending, modifying, and elevating 
religious thought, and in breaking down those 
barriers to which Mr. Hopps so eloquently al- 
luded, that I cannot but feel it to be our special 
business, as a perfectly free-thinking body, to 
make every use and every application of scientific 
thought that our intelligence and culture may 
bring within our reach. 

Now, what do we mean by science? Science 
I regard as the intellectual interpretation of 
nature, as distinct from the poetic or the artistic 
interpretation, each of which has its own especial 
field. The man of science (whatever his parti- 
cular department of research) studies the phe- 
nomena of nature with senses rendered acute 
by habits of observation, aided by instruments 
capable of revealing to him what his unaided 
senses do not allow him to discern. He brings 
to that study perceptive powers trained to ac- 
curate appreciation of the indications of his 
senses, and of the instruments by which those 
senses are, so to speak, perfected and extended. 
He then applies to those perceptions the 
reasoning powers cultivated and disciplined by 
careful training, for the construction of a fabric 
of thought upon the basis of the facts which he 
has observed. 

Now, the first consideration that I would 
bring before you is the vast extension of our 
religious conceptions which science has given 
us. I need not go over ground which is 
familiar, I presume, to all of you. I need not 
discuss-the revelations of the telescope, the 
certain information which we have gained, not 
only as to the vast numbers, but as to the vast 
distances of the celestial bodies—information 
which gives us the nearest approach to the 
conception of infinity that our finite minds are 
capable of receiving. It was said by a great 
thinker, ata time when we seemed to have come 
pretty nearly to the end of what we could learn 
from the telescope alone, that its revelations 
enabled reason to soar into heights where the 
imagination could scarcely venture to follow. 
I think you must feel the truth of this remark ; 
but I would now ask you to follow me to a still 
greater height, by tracing a few of the steps in 
the progress of that most remarkable inquiry 
which the invention of a totally new instru- 
ment, brought to a remarkable degree of per- 
fection within the last quarter century, has 
enabled the scientific investigator to carry out, 
this inquiry having been prosecuted by the ap- 
plication of the strictest and severest scientific 
reasoning to the inductions given by the spectro- 


lscope. If any one, a quarter of a century ago, 


had ventured to assert that within twenty-five 
years from that time we should be able to study 
the chemical and physical conditions of every 
body that the teleseope can render visible with 
the highest powers possible to use, that we 
should be able to follow by its means the actual 
progress of that great evolution of the physital 
universe which is now regarded as beyond the 
reach of discussion, every one would have be- 
Jieved him a dreamer. Yet during those years, 
that which you remember as the nebular hypo- 
thesis has passed into the condition of an ap- 
proved and accepted theory. 

It chanced to me not long ago to be present 
at a clerical meeting in London, at which the 
writer of a paper spoke of the nebular hypo- 
thesis as one that we never hear discussed now; 
the difficulties attending it were so great that 
scientific men had put it aside. I was called 
upon to speak with reference to this subject; 
and I ventured to suggest that this reverend 
gentleman must have lived in a cave during the 
last thirty years, and that he was now in the 
condition of Rip Van Winkle, for the reason 
that he did not hear this theory discussed was 
simply because it had passed beyond the reach 
of discussion. It is a thing perfectly well 
established and settled, not in all its details, as 
conceived by LaPlace, but as regards its general 
features: 3 

What does this mean P It gives us the con- 
ception of a creation not finished and completed, 
but one which is always going on, which has 
been going on from the time when there was 
but one diffused fire-mist. It gives us a dis- 
tinct conception of a beginning, for it is incon- 
ceivable that there should have been an infinite 
-existence of matter in any shape except in a 
condition of perfect homogeneousness. If thus 
perfectly homogeneous, it would have remained 
in the same condition through all eternity. The 
moment a departure from that state takes place 
change begins the great evolution. What could 
have produced this change but the will and 
power to disturb that homogeneity? There 
must have been a beginning, and the work of 
creation has since been going on through all 
time as a continuous act. We can now study 
by the spectroscope not only the birth of worlds, 
but the ages of worlds—the ages of the various 
members of our planetary system. We can, 
for instance, say with regard to Jupiter and 
Saturn that they are still in an early stage of 
evolution. We used to be taught that Jupiter 
is no heavier than water and Saturn as light as 
cork, and we used to surmise what could be the 
material of these globes. We could not suppose 
Saturn was made of cork, but could only specu- 
late what were the materials of which these 
planets are formed, and whether they correspond 
in any degree with those of our own globe. We 
now know that they do. We know that the 
question of their relative specific gravities is 
the question of their degree of consolidation, 
and that on their respective degrees of consolida- 
tion is their ability to sustain organic life. There 
have been many books written on the question, 
* Are there more worlds than one?” We can 
now say with certainty that Mars, and probably 
Venus, do more or less correspond to our own 
earth, while Jupiter and Saturn are not yet in 
that condition; and that the moon, on the other 
hand, having cooled more rapidly, after passing 
through that consolidation, is now, in her old 
age, like dried up scorie of extinct volcanoes. 


These are facts of science, and I think you 
must feel that they tend in a most remarkable 
degree to the extension and elevation of our 
religious thought, These processes are going 
on with grand uniformity of sequence, in the 
vast depths of space, in every aggregation of 
matter that the telescope can discern. 


The Unity of Creation is the great funda- 
mental idea which all science tends to establish. 
You are all familiar with the first great extension 
of that idea, from the terrestrial to the celestial, 
in that identification of the attraction of the 
earth for the moon, and of the sun for the 
planets, with the attraction of the earth for the 
stone that falls upon it, which was made by the 
genius of Newton, and with the subsequent 
extension of that idea to the stellar universe, 
which has been made by the study of the motions 
of the double stars, which have been found to 
follow the law of universal gravitation. We 
now find the same unity of composition and 
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the same manifestation of continuous orderly 
sequence in the process of consolidation. 

And so completely has this idea of continuity 
now taken possession of the scientific mind of 
the day that several of our ablest physicists 
consider it the better method of studying the 
history of the evolution of our system to work 
backwards from its present condition; and, be- 
ginning with the action of the sun and moon in 
the production of the tides, to investigate the 
effect which this must have had during the 
earlier periods of their history, in the deter- 
mination of the present rates of axial and orbital 
movement of the earth and moon. 

These general considerations lead us to geo- 
logical inquiry—that is, to the history of our 
earth since the first formation of its solid crust 
—and give a new and most interesting direction 
to that study. 

No one now questions that the earth has 
cooled down from a molten sphere, a condition 
like that which Jupiter and Saturn will present 
when they shallhave shrunk by consolidation— 
we cannot say how many millions of years hence. 
They have not yet by any means arrived at the 
condition in which geology regards the earth as 
having commenced. Some idea of the vast 
lapse of time required for geologic change may 
be derived from simple observation (such as I 
have just had the opportunity of making for 
myself on the great chasm of Niagara) of 
operations that have been in progress during 
the latest phases of its history. The educated 
eye can there see with certainty the gradual 
attrition of the hard rock over which the great 
cataract flows; and, from the known rate of that 
attrition, it can be affirmed that at least thirty 
thousand years must have been required to 
scoop back that great chasm. That change has 
been probably made since man made his ap- 
pearance on the earth. At any rate, since the 
general surface of that region took its present 
shape after the last considerable period of dis- 
turbance. I have had again the opportunity of 
seeing those most ancient mountains of your 
country, the Laurentian, the study of what I 
believe to be the first form of living existence 
contained in those rocks having been the special 
object that brought me on a visit to Montreal. 
There we are carried back to periods of time so 
remote that it is almost impossible to conceive 
them. The phenomena of geology are presented 
on so much grander scale in this great continent 
than in our country that our comparatively 
limited ideas have to receive an extension and 
enlargement, of which we had scarcely a con- 
ception. The researches of your Prot. Marsh 
in the earliest tertiary strata, or those which 
connect the chalk with the tertiary, bridge over 
one of those great gaps which former geologists 
were wont to consider the most marked epochs 
in geological history. 

Prof. Marsh tells us that, in making these 
researches, strata were brought to light which 
have to be measured by the mile in thickness 
where we have them only a few hundred feet. 
Think of the enormous lapse of time involved 
in the deposition of that one formation, and 
think what the lapse of time was from the early 
elevation of those Laurentian mountains, the 
slow degradation of which formed those ancient 
paleozoic strata, over which I have been lately 
passing for hundreds of miles. 


The ideas to which geological science thus 
introduces us in regard to the immense lapse of 
time required for the production of the long 
series of stratified deposits that form the crust 
of our globe, and to the continuity of the same 
methods of operation in that production, strongly 
imply identity of causation. Science deter- 
mines the identity of physical causes and the 
continuity of their operation. Geological science 
no longer concerns itself with the great cata- 
clysms which were once supposed to interfere 
with the orderly succession of formative pro- 
cesses—sweeping off the animals and plants of 
each period, and introducing a new series with 
each new group of mineral deposits. Geological 
science for many years has completely adopted 
the principle of continuity, and accepted it in 
its fullest entirety. There may have been more 
active changes at certain periods than at others, 
but there never has been a cessation of change. 
The same processes are in operation at the pre- 
sent time as when the Laurentian mountains 
were worn down by air and water, to supply 
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the materials of the sedimentary strata at their 
base. 

These facts have a direct bearing on religious 
thought in extending our ideas not only of the 
vastness of creation, but of the continuity of 
creative operation, and in leading us to those 
conceptions of order and system which strangely 
(to my mind) have led some to see in all this 
the result of blind necessity. Yet in every one 
of those great specimens, if I may use the 
term, of order and symmetry that are presented 
in the architecture of a beautiful building, in 
the successful operations of a well-disciplined 
and well-commanded army, in the admirable 
harmony of a well-directed orchestra, what is 
that but the result of plan, design? I have 
never. much rested on any individual instances 
of design, as proving the purposive adaptation 
of means to ends. For I have seen too many 
instances of “chance” suitableness (in the fit- 
ting of furniture to a house, for example) to 
allow me to feel that such an argument as 
Paley’s could be rightly based on single inci- 
dents of adaptation. But my own mind rests 
with the greatest satisfaction on the great con- 
ceptions of order and uniformity to which we 
are led by geological science, and on these 
highest adaptations (as the human eye or the 
eye of the insect, each perfect in its kind) which 
have come into existence and attained perfection 
through a long series of antecedent changes. 

One great object of the man of science is the 
discovery of laws which express these uniformi- 
ties of nature. There is a certain set of scien- 
tific men who constantly speak of the laws of 
science as regulating phenomena. Against this 
expression I always utter my protest, fortified 
by the authority of such masters of the Logic 
ot Science as Herschel, Mill, and Whewell, all 
of whom agree that a law, in the scientific sense, 
is nothing more nor less than an expression of 
the uniformities which science discerns ir nature, 
without any controlling or coercive power what- ~ 
ever. It is only by a mistaken analogy that 
such expressions can be compared with the laws 
of a State. But even a law of the State does 
not govern. It is the power behind the law 
that governs, and the law is an expression of 
the will of that power. Any law of nature, 
as conceived by science, really expresses in 
human language the nearest approach that man 
can form to the ideas of the Creator. Kepler, 
that devoutest of men, when he discovered his 
great laws of planetary motion, rejoiced that he 
had been permitted to think the thoughts of 
God. It is the highest privilege of the religious 
scientific man to be able to believe that every 
step that he takes in giving a higher to the 
generality, a larger comprehensiveness to his 
expressions of the uniformities of nature, is 
leading him more and more to grasp the ideas 
of the Creator. 

I come now to the scientific conception of force 
and power. Itis not so many years ago that 
several of our ablest mathematicians and phy- 
sicists were expressing every mechanical pheno- 
menon in terms of motion, thus departing from 
the path marked out by Newton, who expressed 
them in terms of force. Iam glad to say that, 
in this and other departments of physical science, 
men are now returning to the thought that it is 
in terms of energy or effective force that the 
phenomena of nature are to be best expressed. 
Modern science, moreover, grasps the idea of the 
unity of the forces of nature. There is not one 
force called electricity, another called heat, an- 
other chemistry. These are merely modes of 
expression of certain manifestations of the great 
energy of nature, which it is necessary to 
classify and arrange. All scientific men now 
accept the doctrine that energy is one, and that 
there is neither beginning nor cessation of its 
action. 

The unity of the physical forces being thus 
the highest conception of science, I side with 
tkose who push their speculations as to physi- 
cal causation tv the utmost limit, and hold that 
nothing ought to check their perfect freedom in 
this kind of investigation, as long as it is based 
upon accurate data and carried on upon sound 
methods. or, after all, it can land us only in 
the conception of one force operating under a- 
great variety of conditions, and in a statement 
of the law or general expression of the conditions 
under which that force acts. When we have 
attamed that conception, science ends. Itseems 
as if, in some directions, we are approaching a 
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law of such generality as shall include even the 
law of gravitation in the same expression as 
other great laws of physics, and have a glimpse 
of the solution of Newton’s great difficulty of 
action at a distance, without any intervening 
medium. We are like observers in a great mill, 
watching machines in motion and tracing all 
this motion to one common force coming by a 
shaft through the wall, that one shaft bringing 
in all the power that does this work. Whence 
* that power? We have to go to the other side 
of the wall to find out its source, and we trace 
it to a steam-engine or a water-wheel; so that 
in each case it ultimately comes from the sun, 
because the fire that boils the water is main- 
tained by the combustion of the coal that was 
formed by the light and heat of the sun in by- 
gone ages, while the water of the water-wheel is 
pumped up by the solar heat of the present 
time. In physical science, we thus get to the 
sun as the source of all our “energy.” But 
whence the light and heat of the sun? We go 
back to nebular matter and chemical change; 
and we frame the best theories we can to account 
for its maintenance, the most remarkable of 
which is that of Dr. Siemens, who conceives of 
the sun as a great self-feeding furnace, conti- 
nuously regenerating itself. 

Such ideas as these, while they constitute the 
life-blood of science, have a most important in- 
fluence in the extension and elevation of reli- 
gious thought. 

Having dwelt so long upou this point, I must 
be brief in what remains. One of the most im- 
portant of the influences of science on religion 
has been its emancipation from the trammels of 
authority. We all know what these trammels 
were in the Middle Ages. We know it was not 
merely the Church of Rome with its dogmata, 
but the support that the Church gave to the 
dogmata of Aristotle that was the great obstacle 
to progress. IfI were to tell you now some of 
the conceptions that it would then have been 
heresy to question, you would be surprised that 
grown-up menand women could entertain notions 
so childish—such, for example, as that the 
planets must move in circles, because the circle 


was the most perfect figure. And when Kepler 
found that Mars and other planets moved in 
ellipses, he promulgated it with fear and trem- 
bling, lest the Church should proceed against 
him for violating Aristotle’s theories. And when 
Galileo dared to assert that the weight of ten 
pounds would fall no faster than a weight of 
one pound, it was so far against the prevailing 
doctrine that he had to prove it by ascending 
the leaning tower of Pisa, and in the presence 
of all the professors of the university let fall 
these two weights simultaneously, which fell in 
the same time, according to his prediction, 
That was the first step in the emancipation of 
science. It was then clearly and definitely 
proved that the authority of Aristotle was no 
longer to be trusted; and since then thought 
has step by step gone forward. 

Geological inquiry has been the last opponent 
of theological prejudice. It has happened, 
rather curiously, that this prejudice has been 
strongest in Protestant countries, perhaps 
stronger in Great Britain than elsewhere. Why ? 
You all know that Roman Catholicism was not 
based upon the Bible. It was based on the 
authority of the Church. The Church under- 
took the explanation of the Bible, or of such 
parts of it as it chose to pronounce upon. But, 
when Lutherand Calvin aud Melancthon under- 
mined the authority of the Roman Church they 
were not prepared to accept perfect freedom of 
thought. They felt that they must base their 
doctrines on authority; and they fell back on 
the Bible, and so, as Dr. Martineau has told, the 
early Protestantism was as much based on an 
infallible book as Catholicism on an infallible 
Church. We all know what that idea of the 
infallibility of Scripture has led to. We know 
how geology has had to fight its way inch by 
inch, especially in our country. I remember 
pretty nearly the whole history of the conflict, 
and I could tell you of most curious occurrences 
in connection with it. : 

Let me mention one of the last, which will 
strike you as most childish. You are familiar 
with a book of considerable value, Dr. W. Smith’s 
Dictionary of the Bible. I happened to know 
the influences under which that dictionary was 
framed. The idea of the publisher and of the 
editor was to giveas much scholarship, and such 
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results of modern criticism, as should be compat- 
ible with a very judicious conservatism— 
(laughter). There was to be no objection to 
geology, but the universality of the deluge was 
to be strictly maintained. The editor com- 
mitted the article “ Deluge” to a man of very 
considerable ability; but, when the article 
came to him, he found that it was so excessively 
heretical that he could not venture to put it in. 
There was no time for a second article under 
that head; and, if you look in that dictionary, 
you will find under the word “Deluge” a re- 
ference to “Flood.” Before “Flood ” came, a 
second article had been commissioned from a 
source that was believed safely conservative. 
But when the article came in, it was found to be 
worse than the first. A third ‘article was then 
commissioned, and care was taken to secure its 
“safety.” If you look for the word “Flood” 
in the dictionary, you will find a reference to 
“Noah.” Under that name you will find an 
article written by a distinguished Professor of 
Cambridge, of which I reinember that Bishop 
Colenso said to me at the time, “in a very 
guarded way the writer concedes the whole 
thing.” You willsee by this under what tram- 
mels scientific thought has laboured in this de- 
partment of inquiry. 

The antiquity of man has had to fight its 
way, but no one now would venture to question 
that great truth. For a long time our English 
geologists were excessively conservative. Any 
man who would venture to question the accepted 
theories was told to be silent; and it was only 
when my friend Professor Prestwich, whose 
leanings were ail in the other direction, brought 
forward as a thing beyond the reach of question 
the fact that in the gravels of the valley of the 
Somme flint instruments must have been de- 
posited before the erosion of that river channel, 
and that there must have been an enormous 
lapse of time between the deposit of the upper 
and the lower gravels in which they are found, 
it was not until this was brought before the 
world in a form which could no longer be denied 
that the antiquity of man was granted. Then 
was brought up a mass of evidence which had 
been long accumulating, and the question was 
discussed until a conclusion was attained which 
no one now questions. 

I might go throngh a number of such cases, 
but that one must suffice. This enfranchise- 
ment of thought is one of the greatest benefits 
that scientific progress has conferred upon re- 
ligious inquiry. 

Once more, I would say that one of the most 
important influences which science has exercised 
and is exercising is the cultivation of the love 
of truth for its own sake. ‘Prove all things: 
hold fast that which is good,” is the motto of 
every true scientific man—(applause). The 
readiness to confess error has been the cha- 
racteristic of all our most eminent workers. I 
remember that, when Professor Liebig was 
taunted with a mistake he had made, he replied, 
“Show me a man who has made no mistake, 
and I will show you one who has never worked.” 
Hvery man of genius who has opened up a new 
path of inquiry has, from the very nature of 
things, made mistakes in the early periods of 
his inquiries. It was inevitable that he should 
sometimes go upon a wrong track. How can a 
new and difficult country be explored, except by 
frequent divergence from the path that subse- 
quent experience may prove to have been the 
best ? 

I could not point to any more notable ex- 
emplification of that attribute—the love of truth 
for its own sake—than was given in the lite of 
the great man whom we have lately lost. With 
Charles Darwin, as Professor Huxley said, ‘“ the 
love of truth was the passion of his noble 
nature.” And what hasbeen the result? With 
asplendid carelessness of personal calumny and 
all selfish considerations, he simply followed on, 
step by step, his great inquiries. Nothing was 
too small or low for his investigation. The 
earth-worm was not too trivial a subject for his 
study. Nothing was too mean, nothing too re- 
mote from his scientific range of thought. Every- 
thing was brought in and combined by that 
wonderful philosophic power of assimilation 
which he possessed in a degree beyond any man 
of his time, perhaps of all time. What has been 
the result? £ recently attended his funeral in 


Westminster Abbey along with, I may say, the 
greatest gathering of intellect that was ever 


brought together in our country. The whole of 
its long choir was crowded with those who had 
come together to do honour to his memory. 
From those most impressive solemnities in our 
great National Mausoleum, I went straight to 
the small gathering of the Council of our Unit- 
arian Association, which happened to be held on 
the same afternoon in a back room of Essex- 
street, Strand. And there I ventured, with the 
assistance of my friend Mr. Channing, to formu- 
late a resolution which should express the feel- 
ing of that Council on the occasion. It was a 
most congenial duty to be requested to convey 
that resolution to Mrs. Darwin, and to be able 
to add what might make it of special interest to 

her. The Darwin and Wedgwood families had 
been closely associated in early days, as free re- 
ligious inquirers, with Priestley and Unitarian- 

ism. Charles Darwin’s father was a seat-holder 
in the Unitarian chapel at Shrewsbury ; and, 

though Charles Darwin was baptized in the 

Church, some of his brothers and sisters were 
baptized by the then minister of that chapel. 
Knowing this, I ventured to say to Mrs. Dar- 
win that this resolution might come to her with 
the more interest as having been framed in 

immediate sequence to the services at the Abbey, 

and because it came from a body, however small, 

that had never been afraid of any truth what- 
ever. 

It was well said in an “ orthodox” pulpit in 
Montreal, a few weeks ago, that the life of a 
scientific man, honestly devoted to the search for 
the true and _the good, is in itself an eloquent 
sermon. ‘“ Hvery man who serves truth serves 
God, and the unconscious servants are often the 
truest servants of all.” I claim that many of 
my scientific friends who are earnestly devoted 
to the cause of scientific truth are true servants 
of God, though they may not be consciously 
serving him, for they are all striving to pro- 
mote that ultimate victory of knowledge over 
ignorance, of truth over error, of light over dark- 
ness, which is the greatest work of science. 
And it will be through the reflection of that 
light in religious thought that the highest in- 
fluence of science will be ultimately exerted, by 
promoting that victory of good over evil, of 
right over wrong, which will constitute the real 
millennium of our race. 


THE SARATOGA CONFERENCE 
REVIEWED. 


The Christian Register of Boston, U.S., has 
an interesting article, reviewing the recent 
“National Conference of Unitarian and other 
Churches,” from which we take the following 
passages :— 


In spite of railroad accidents, political conyven- 
tions, and overcrowded hotels, the National Con- 
ference of Unitarian and other Christian Churches 
has held, at Saratoga, its tenth annual meeting with 
distinguished success. In many respects the Con- 
ference will be a memorable one. It was the 
largest in point of numbers and the longest in 
its duration that has ever been held, a gratifying 
indication of the interest that prevails in the 
aims, methods, and ideas it illustrates. The 
papers read were of a high order of ability, 
earnest, thoughtful, suggestive, hopeful, and 
stimulating. The discussions were brisk, free, 
breezy, ardent, but broad and catholic in spirit. 
Business was despatched with commendable 
promptness. The devotional meetings were well 
supported. The missionary meetings were thronged. 
The social opportunity, one of the grand privileges 
of the Biennial Conference, was richly enjoyed. 
The Conference moved in no conventional ruts, 
Party sutures produced no gaps. The Convention 
was knit together as bya common purpose. It was 
a genuine Unitarian Conference, The general 
unanimity was accented by a characteristic inde- 
pendence. The deliberations of the body were 
full of surprises, most of them of an exhilarating 
and grateful character. You could not tell from a 
man’s antecedents just how he would speak or vote. 
Conservative and radical lines were beautifully 
blended or altogether rubbed out. If we had to 
put in three words the general tone and spirit 
of the Conference, we should say it was  pre- 
eminently marked by breadth, earnestness, and 
courage. Its breadth was shown in the new 
plank it laid down to widen its constitutional 
platform, or to relieve it at least from further 
imputation of sectarian narrowness. Its earnest- 
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ness was manifest in the close attention to business 
on hand, and the measures taken to lay out work 
for the future. Its courage was seen in the prompt- 
ness with which the new article in the Constitution 
was adopted, and the firmness with which the Con- 
ference took a new step forward in declaring its 
position on the temperance question. 


A NEW ARTICLE. 

It was among the marked surprises of the session 
that the new article in the Constitution was passed 
without debate, and with only one dissenting voice. 
The Conference did not in the slightest abandon 
the Christian basis on which it was erected, but 
the new article is an interpretation of the con- 
stitution in the interest of the old Unitarian prin- 
ciples of Liberty and Love. While to many this 
new article may have seemed unnecessary, to others 
it was a grateful expression of the freedom of our 
fellowship. The article adopted is as follows :— 

Anr. 10. While we believe that the preamble 
and aticles of our Constitution fairly represent the 
opinions of the majority of our churches, yet we 
wish distinctly to put on record our declaration that 
they are no authorative test of Unitarianism, and 
are not intended to exclude from our fellowship any 
who, while differing from us in belief, are in general 
sympatby with our purposes and practical aims, 


GREETING THE ENGLISH DELEGATES. 

Before beginning his address, Mr. Hopps asked 
permission to discharge the duty that had been 
intrusted to him, of bringing the greetings and 
good wishes of the British and Foreign Associa- 
tion of London. Mr. Hopps said that he was also 
intrusted with a message of love and greeting from 
the counterpart of this Conference, the English 
National Conference, which held its first meeting in 
Liverpool last May. [Applause.] Mr. Hopps also 
read the following letters :— 


The Members of the Monthly Meeting of Protestant 
Dissenting Ministers of Warwickshire and the Neigh- 
bouring Counties assembled at Tamworth on the 31st of 
July, 1882, deputed their friend and brother Rey. J. 
Page Hopps to present their fraternal greetings) to the 
delegates assembled at the Saratoga Conference and 
their hearty wishes for the success of the good cause 
which the Conference represents. 

D. Maginnis, F.R.H.S., 
Secretary of the Monthly Meeting. 

p.§.—The Monthly Meeting was established in 1782, 
and is engaged on arrangements for celebrating, this 
autumn, its centenary. It has numbered among its 
former members Revs. Dr. Priestey, Benjamin Carpen- 
ter, James Scott, J. Kentish, 8. Bache, 8S. Hunter, John 
Gordon, Hugh Hutton. Among its present members 
are Revs. H. W. Crosskey, LL.D., Dr. Laird Collier, 
Charles Clarke, F.L.8., J. Robberds, George St. Clair, W. 
Carey Walters. D. M. 


Old Parsonage, Stourbridge, 
August 10, 1882. 

The Committee of the North Midland Presbyterian 
and Unitarian Association are glad to take the oppor- 
tunity of the visit of their fellow-worker, Rey. J. Page 
Hopps, to the Saratoga Conference, to convey to all 
those united to them by the common bond of Jiberal 
Christianity, there assembled, a cordial greeting from 
the Association, and their deep sympathy in the aims 
and work of the Conference. 

Ernust W. Enrrenp, 
Hon. Sec. N. M. P. & U. A. 


The reading of the letters was received with 
applause. 

Dr, William B. Carpenter, F.R.S., of London, 
was next introduced amid great applause. His 
address upon the ‘ Infiuence of Science on the 
Progress of Religious Thought” was warmly re- 
ceived, [The address is printed in full elsewhere.] 

At the close of Dr. Carpenter’s address Rev. 
Edmund B. Willson moved a vote of thanks to the 
English brethren from the other side of the sea, 
saying: ‘My words will not be taken asa mere 
formality. They cannot doubt from that most 
potent proof, the looks, the sometimes hushed 
listening, and the frequent hearty applause, how 
entirely they have spoken to our satisfaction. I am 
sure that we shall feel that their presence here, and 
still more their words, have signalised this meeting 
of the National Conference—(applause). The first 
of these two gentlemen made us feel that we are 
entirely competent, while the great world is waiting 
to settle whether it will include us or not, to turn 
around and include them. And, as we go on in 
this very large attempt, we may meantime, perhaps, 
take a look across at our English brethren, and 
begin there—(apylause). Iam sureI can say what 
you all feel, that we seem to find in them some- 
thing so similiar, so identical in mental operations, 
habits of view, anticipations, and visions that we 
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do not see the difference, except that just now we 
sit very humbly at their feet as the best of teachers ” 
—(applause). James Freeman Clarke seconded the 
motion. Having enjoyed the large hospitality of 
the Unitarian body in England, and having seen 
the good work being done there, he could hardly 
refrain, he said, from expressing his conviction of 
the importance of that work at the present time. 
He confessed that, previous to his recent visit to 
England, he had the notion that they were rather 
tied up to the discussions of theological questions 
and controversial matters, which notions all dis- 
appeared the moment he entered their assemblies. 
For, if there is any live activity and energy here, 
if there-is any looking forward and not backward, 
if there is any devotion to practical work, that same 
spirit is as fully exercised by the Unitarians of 
England. There are young men there who, like Mr. 
Hopps, are engaged in doing every kind of practical 
work, bringing the working classes into the churches 
and helping on every measure for moral and social 
reform, In all the movements which have been so 
largely advanced in late years in behalf of temper- 
ance and education, in lifting up the downcast, the 
fallen, the forsaken, Mr. Clarke was glad to bear his 
testimony that the English Unitarians were doing a 
grand work—(applause). 

The vote of thanks was unanimously passed, 
to which Dr. Carpenter replied:—‘‘I thank you 
most cordially, my kind friends, for the welcome 
you have given me here, and the kindness with 
which you have listened to me during what, I fear, 
must have been a rather tedious address following 
upon those you have heard; but still, I venture to 
hope I may have left some thoughts with you or, as 
my friend Robert Chambers used to say, ‘ dibbled 
in a few ideas which may fructify at some future 
time. If I have suggested any new thoughts, my 
task will be very well and effectually done,” 

Mr. Hopps also replied in a few words, expressing 
regret that he could not remain throughout the ses- 
sion of the Conference, but saying that he should 
take back pleasant and blessed memories of this 
country and of the dear friends he had made here. 

The following resolutions were adopted :— 

‘Resolved: That the National Conference of 
Unitarian and other Christian Churches of America 
here assembled send fraternal greeting to the 
‘Monthly Meeting of Protestant Dissenting Mini- 
sters of Warwickshire and the Neighbouring 
Counties’ of England on the one hundredth anni- 
versay of the birth of that organisation. The 
labours and sacrifices of Priestley are not forgotten 
in America. Accept our hearty congratulations and 
God-speed, with the wish that another century may 
find this liberal organisatlon still young and thriving. 

‘Resolved: That the National Conference of 
Unitarian and other Christian Churches now sitting 
at Saratoga cordially respond to the kindly and fra- 
ternal greeting of the North Midland Presbyterian 
and Unitarian Association, communicated most 
acceptably through the presence of the Rev. J. 
Page Hopps, and sends its best wishes for the suc- 
cess and perpetuity of the Association.” 


GENERAL CONCLUSION. 


Not so brilliant as some former Conferences in 
discussion of great. principles and theoretical pro- 
blems, and lacking the potent eloquence of that 
hushed but not forgotten voice, Dr. H. W. Bellows, 
this session was eminently practical in its tone, 
catholic in spirit, intelligent in its deliberations, 
wise and earnest in its decisions. The most valu- 
able of its results is that which is least reputable ; 
the rekindled inspiration, the reawakened faith, 
and the creation of an invigorating atmosphere, 
at once natural, fraternal and devout, 


RotrurrnaAm : Tue Cuurcu oF Our Farurr,-— 
The yearly harvest festival services were held in 
the Church of our Father on Sunday. ‘The pulpit, 
sedilia, communion table and rails, candelabras, 
and organ were all decked in very good taste 
with wheat, barley, oats, fern-frondage, camelias, 
gladioli, white, pink, and scarlet; trailing festoons 
of ivy relieving choice blossoms, pendant clusters 
of grapes, crowned with broad leaves fresh from 
the vine, and a magnificent pile of fruit in the centre 
oftthe font, fringed with moss and gracefully disposed 
foliage. very seat, too, had its ornamentation of 
fern, ivy, and wheat ears. The services were con- 
ducted by Mr. C. L, Corkran (late domestic mis- 
sionary in London), who preached two very excel- 
lent discourses. The attendances were large 
morning and evening, and good collections were 
made on behalf of the quarterly expenses of the 
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Our Contemporaries. 


THE HIBBERT LECTURES. 


The Athenwwim, reviewing Professor Kuenen’s 
recent lectures, writes :— 


The main fault of the Hibbert Lectures is that 
they give opportunities for men who haye already 
written much on some special religion merely to re- 
peat in popular form ideas more elaborately worked 
out previously. M. Renan’s addresses were simply 
a repetition of his previous books, often, indeed, con- 
sisting of a string of extracts from them, To Pro- 
fessor Kuenen, however, this need of stating in 
shorter compass the results of previous inyesti- 
gations has been a distinct advantage>” As a writer 
his worst fault is prolixity; his fellow worker Pro- 
fessor Wellhausen contrasts favourably with him in 
this regard. The confined space in which he has 
been obliged to move in the Hibbert Lectures has 
undoubtedly concentrated his forces and given yivid- 
ness to his outlines of Israel’s religious devyelop- 
ment. The contrast between the popular and the 
prophetic conceptions of the religion of Yahweh, 
the ethical character of the latter, the stereotyping 
of Yahwism in the Law, are all sketched with a 
firm hand, The leading assumptions of the school 
of Graf have now become familiar to students of 
the Bible in this country, mainly owing to the éclat 
de scandale gained by the utterances of Mr. Robert- 
son Smith. Whether they will stand the test of 
criticism remains to be seen. Meanwhile they are 
gaining ground daily, and where Professor Kuenen 
formerly spoke as the advocate of an unpopular 
view, he now speaks in the confident tones of a 
leader of a victorious theory. 

The conciseness of topics has led to a conciseness 
of phraseology which makes this volume very 
spirited reading. There is no lack of epigrammatic 
force, and none of this has been lost in Mr. Wick- 
steed’s version, which fully deserves the thanks and 
praise freely given to it by Professor Kuenen in his 
preface. Leta word of commendation be added, 
too, for the fine ethical spirit which pervades the 
author’s criticisms and rightly forms his test of the 
comparative value of the religions he has discussed. 


‘“ UNITY AND PEACE” AT THE CHURCH CONGRESS. 


The Spectator, in an article under this head~ 
ing, writes :— 

Excellent things are said on the propriety of 
Christians living together in entire agreement upon 
all essentials, and entire tolerance upon all non- 
essentials ; and then, when all is done, it turns out 
that essentials, instead of being the things upon 
which it is easy and natural to agree, are precisely 
those upon which it is easy and natural to differ. 
The tendencies which have separated Protestants 
from Catholics, Anglicans from Rome, and Dissen- 
ters from the Church of England, are not of yester- 
day, and there is no indication, that we can see, 
of any disposition to treat the distinctions that have 
grown out of them as of diminished importance, 
The plain moral of all this talk about reunion is 
that it is perfectly idle. There can be no union 
between Churches unless they are substantially 
one already. If ever this identity is restored, 
external reunion will either follow as a matter of 
course, or be no longer necessary. But the re- 
storation of identity will come, if if comes af all, 
by each Church thinking more of her own faults, 
and less of her neighbours’. 

Nothing could better show the truth of what we 
have more than once said, that the differences 
which part the Ritualist from the Evangelical party 
in the Church of England are greater than those 
which part the one from Roman Catholics and the 
other from Dissenters. Canon Hoare, if he were 
forced to make the choice, would far rather hold 
communion with a Dissenter who “sticks by the 
blessed truths for which the Reformers died,” than 
with Mr. Charles Wood. Mr, Wood has far more 
in common with a priesthood which to this day 
uses a liturgy scarcely differing from the “ great 
English rite of St. Osmund,” than he has with 
Canon Hoare. Unity of belief between parties so 
completely at issue with ove another is an unattain- 
able dream. ‘The only thing that can be secured, if 
the people wish it, is such a degree of comprehen. 
siveness in the Established Church as that it may 
continue to embrace both. At present, if must be 
owned, the prospect of obtaining this degree of 
comprehensiveness scems as remote as ever. 

It is unfortunate that the triumph of compreben- 
sion can only be secured by a succession of highly 
technical law-suits ; but nothing else would give the 
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time that seems to be needed to bring Englishmen 
to the conviction that comprehension, and compre- 
hension only, can save the Established Church, 


THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY 
ON MOZLEY’S “ REMINISCENC ES.” 


The Archbishop of Canterbury has contri- 
_buted a short article, occupying little more than 
six pages to Macmillan’s Magazine for October, 
under the title of “Thoughts Suggested by Mr. 
Mozley’s Oxford Reminiscences.” The Archbi- 
shop styles the “ Reminiscences ’’ a “ very clever 
and interesting series of sketches,” describing 
“a whole galaxy of the ablest young men in 
Oxford forty years ago, scarcely one of whom 
escaped the overmastering influence of the re- 
markable man who is now Cardinal Newman.” 
He doubts whether the whole history of opinion 
exhibits a stranger spectacle than the follow- 
ing :— 

Men brought up in old-fashionel orthodox 
homes, or under the religious influences of Simeon 
and his school ; others again who came from worldly 
houses, where no particular religion was in vogue, 
suddenly abjured the old ‘‘ Thirty-nine” Article 
definition of the Church, which had stood their 

. fathers in good stead ever since the Reformation, 
and placed themselves under the protection of a 
form of Church, which was vigorous certainly in 
the fourth and fifth centuries, but respecting which 
they scarcely seemed to inquire whether it repre- 
sented adequately the teaching and discipline of the 
age of the Apostles. 

This, in theory, well-compacted scheme of ecclesi- 
astical government seemed to them and to their 
leader to offer a powerful barrier against the ever- 
encroaching liberalism which had sprung from the 
spirit of the age. They were deaf to all warnings 
that their theories, legitimately carried to a con- 
clusion, must bear them further and further from 
their own mother Church. So powerfully had the 
early teaching of Newman represented English 
High Churchmanship as the best barrier against 
the Church of Rome, that they were not staggered 
in the allegiance they had at first formed, even by 
the appearance of Tract XC., contending as it did 
that a man might be loyal to the Thirty-nine 
Articles, and yet practically hold every doctrine of 
the Church of Rome. Nay, even the subsequent 
secession of their leader to Rome, after this view of 
the Thirty-nine Articles had been almost universally 
repudiated, passed without much affecting them, 
and the great man found himself followed by com- 
paratively only a handful of the least judicious of 
his friends, 

Forty years have passed, and of these young 
men, or their immediate friends and followers, 
some haye become Bishops, some Judges, some 
Ministers of State ; many are members of Parlia- 
ment; many more are earnest hard-working clergy- 
men; and there can be no question that under 
their influence the ecclesiastical aspect of the nation 
has been greatly modified. And yet, while all this 
has been going on, the question still remains 
whether the mass of the religious population of 
England is not as essentially Protestant as before. 
Hence the danger, by no means an imaginary one, 
of an ever-widening gulf between the clergy and the 
laity. The moderation, we may venture to say, of 
the Episcopal Bench has for the present averted 
any such calamity. 

It is a mistake, as I believe, to ascribe, directly 
or indirectly, to the influence of the Oxford move- 
ment, the marked change which has, with the 
general approval of the clergy and laity, taken 
place during these very years in the arrangements 
and architecture of our churches and in the conduct 
of divine worship. The change is to be observed 
beyond the limits of the Church of England. It is 
not less evident amongst the Presbyterians of Scot- 
land, and even the most rigid of English Dissenters 
have thrown themselves into the estheticism of the 
day. It is doubtful whether the fathers of Noncon- 
formity, if they were to rise from their graves, 
would not be scandalised at the ritualism of their 
descendants. The movement is, as men say, “‘in 
the air,” but whencesoever it came, we thankfully 
find in it a centre which brings divergent elements 
together. Leaving out of question a few enthusi- 
astic and ill-advised persons who have sought to 
revive in England the dresses appropriate to some 
of the doctrines identified with the Church of Rome, 
union has sprung up in the very ground which is 
sometimes supposed to be abandoned to the mere 
shibboleths of party strife. 
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But a question remains before which all minor 
matters shrivel into insignificance—the age has 
become sceptical. The great University of historic 
orthodoxy is regarded by many as a hotbed of free, 
if not anti-Christian, thought. Within the last few 
months the most eloquent representative of the Ox- 
ford school preached a sermon in which he warned 
his hearers that Oxford will in a few yearsat the most 
cease to be a Christian University. If this be his 
belief, the bulwark of a forth century Church, to 
which the old leaders trusted as a refuge from the 
storm, powerful to resist the coming invasion, has 
crumbled in dust. I do not myself believe that 
Oxford is really given up to the free-thinking which 
this master in Israel dreads. There is a system of 
theology and religion which counts all forms of 
belief that are without its own limits as little better 
than no belief at all. Many hold that amongst 
Oxford undergraduates there is at the present mo- 
ment more real religion, shown in a quiet, practical 
way, than was to be found forty years ago. 
Trtors, it is true, there are here and there, who 
do not hesitate to disseminate opinions of which 
they ought to be ashamed ; but happily their bold- 
ness is not the measure of their influence, How 
came they where they are? Who is responsible for 
that wave of secularism which for the last few 
years has raged so violently within the University ? 
How different might have been the University’s 
fate, and indeed the fate of religion throughout the 
country, if the dominant party in Oxford had not 
endeayoured to stiffen the great national Church 
after an alien and antiquated model? It is the 
province of a national Church to stand forward 
boldly amongst the warrings of contending sects, 
speaking to all in a loving spirit of large and ex- 
pansive charity, ready to welcome and guide and 
influence every earnest believer in the Lord Jesus 
Christ. 

Half a century ago the spiritual life of Hug- 
land centred in the Evangelicals. Mr. Moz- 
ley, a High Churchman of the old-fashioned 
type, has spoken with such bitterness of this 
party in the Church as to show that he discerns 
its superficial defects more clearly than its in- 
trinsic worth. Most of the great preachers and 
pastors of that time belonged to the school he 
despised, though its influence was more percep- 
tible at Cambridge, and in the large towns 
than at Oxford. All things conspired for the 
triumph of the Oriel School over ardent youths 
returning from their homes, fed by the ‘ Old 
Yellow Sermons,” transcripts of Addigon’s 
Spectator or Cicero de Officiis, to listen to “ the 
marvellous strains of that unrivalled voice 
which in the purest English which had ever 
sounded from a pulpit called up burning thoughts 
that searched the conscience and supplied stores 
of wisdom for the coming trials of life.” 

Of Dr. Arnold and the reasonable and large- 
hearted system of Christian teaching, of which 
he was the representative, the Archbishop 
writes :— 


Arnold did not die till 1842. Up to that time 
the fame of his teaching and life had scarcely per- 
yaded the land, though he had been the author of 
several volumes of sermons, It washis biography 
by Arthur Stanley, and the two highly spiritual 
volumes of sermons containing his last utterances, 
and published on his death, that secured his wide 
and enduring influence. Before 1842 the Oriel 
school had entrenched themselves tolerably securely 
in their camp. A weekly newspaper, written with 
great ability and by eminent men, supported their 
opinions throughout the kingdom, Unlike the ana- 
logous organ of the Evangelicals, which, whatever 
else of general information it might contain, ob- 
truded party theological opinions more vigorously 
than well, it delicately took for granted as the sub- 
stance of Christian truth the theories of its own 
school, while a large portion of the newspaper was 
given up to politics, domestic and foreign, and to 
reviews of the latest literary works. The ability of 
the writers in this paper, and their high character, 
may be judged of from the fact that many of them 
have been justly promoted since the present Prime 
Minister, who at one time at least might have been 
called the great lay high priest of the Oxford school, 
has attained the distinguished post in which he is 
believed by the mags of the nation to overshadow 
all his predecessors. Meanwhile, unobtrusively but 
most effectively, during nearly twenty years, Keble, 
bringing his marvellous poetic feeling to bear upon 
the spiritual yearnings of the day, had been con- 
ciliating towards his own school of theology the 
hearts of the majority of educated people. For a 
long time, indeed, preferment never visited the Ox- 
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ford school, except that which they won with their 
own right hand, At the very time when they were 
most powerful, and seemed to carry all before them, 
there was a shrinking suspicion of ‘“ what it would 
all lead to” very prevalent in the land. 

But now it might be supposed the Arnoldian 
element would have free course, The biographer of 
his great master was settled in Oxford. The 
charm of Arthur Stanley’s life and loving heart can 
never be forgotten. He had anything but sympathy 
for the peculiar system of the Oriel school. He had 
been strengthened every term by the arrival of fresh 
pupils from Rugby, very few of whom were attracted 
by the fashionable novelties. But whatever the 
reason might be, Arnold and his teaching had never 
become widely popular. This was no doubt due in 
part to the many conflicts of his vigorous life; he 
was known to be well acquainted with German 
theology, an unpardonable sin in the minds of the 
old orthodox and Evangelicals; nay, he was the 
intimate friend, almost the follower, of the Che- 
valier Bunsen, who, writing much and speaking al- 
ways, let it be clearly known that old forms of 
Christianity in his estimate required remodelling, 
Moreover, Arnold had at times allowed himself to 
write and speak somewhat bitterly out of the 
strength of his feelings. The success which at- 
tended his Oxford lectures on modern history, when 
Lord Melbourne appointed him to that chair within 
a year of his death, showed how well he was suited 
to attract and guide the young. His name and 
teaching, however, were certainly somewhat unpopu- 
lar with the great body of quiet Christians, and to 
this unpopularity was added amongst his Oriel 
friends no small portion of fear inspired by his 
known powers of influence. 

But the strength of Arnold’s teaching, where it 
had fair play, was soon exhibited, The biography 
was hailed throughout England and all over the 
continent of America. Men rejoiced to weleome a 
manly, straightforward, expansive, Christian system 
which, holding as for dear life, to the Divinity of 
Christ, and deeply imbued with the spirit of St. 
John’s Gospel, had a maryellously attractive power, 
It troubled them not with the dry bones of de- 
parted controversies, but ever asked them with the 
voice of a trumpet—‘t What are your own personal 
relations to the Father, and the Saviour, and the 
Holy Spirit?” It pointed out to them how the 
Christian religion was no matter of forms and com- 
promises, how it breathed the Saviour’s love into 
the soul, and ever inculcated the following of His 
example; how it looked far beyond the individual, 
and the section of the Church to which the in- 
dividual belonged, to the commonwealth as part of 
God’s workmanship into whatever political form it 
might be moulded. He could not conceive of a 
State, doing perfectly its duty as a State, without 
the moving principle of religion. He spurned all 
theories of separating education from religion, or 
state-craft from that refining leaven which alone 
can enable a statesman to seek for his countrymen 
the highest objects of their existence. And so the 
system went forth on its trial to bless other lands 
if it scarcely escaped stifling within its own Uni- 
versity. It had its triumphs in the Hast asin the 
West. Bishop Cotton, of Calcutta, was the very im- 
personation of it; and to the nature of this teach- 
ing, which he had imbibed from Arnold, more than 
to any other cause, is to be attributed the astonish- 
ing fact that a man, with so little external attractive- 
ness, should haye wielded amongst the civilians of 
India a power unknown to any other of the great 
men who have occupied the see, 

But the Nemesis has come at last. Let us grant 
that there has been infused into the Church of Eng- 
land a much more reverential regard for the 
externals of public worship, and that much of this 
may have had its rise even from the unconscious 
efforts of the first leaders of the Oxford school; let 
us grant that asystem of parochial arrangement 
has arisen which enlists the co-operation of zealous 
workers—both men and women—and which by 
means of guilds and other associations has in- 
creased the hold of the pastor upon his flock. 
Though here and there are to be found eccentricities 
of worship which sensible men of all schools deplore, 
which are often a scandalous cause of quarrel in a 
parish, and which the fathers of this movement 
never contemplated, yet on the whole it must be 
frankly allowed that much of the work which has 
sprung from the good men of Oriel has made the 
parish church far more attractive and useful than it 
was of yore. 

But, meanwhile, throughout the length and 
breadth of England what is the view of Christianity 
| which is welcomed by the great mass of intelligent, 
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religious men? It is often said that Arnold is the 
father of the scepticism which unfortunately prevails 
so largely in much of our periodical literature and 
of those whom it leads,. No statement can be more 
utterly untrue. Men point to the much-loved 
character of Arthur Clough, and the way in which 
his faith seemed shaken from its foundations; but 
his case was most peculiar—exposed to the over- 
whelming influence of two contending torrents, one 
bearing him to Rome, the other to the fathomless 
abyss of an unknown scepticism. It is not fair to 
argue from isolated and extraordinary examples. I 
repeat my opinion that the life and letters of Dr. 
Arnold and the last two volumes of his sermons set 
forth that view of a comprehensive, loving, yet 
zealous Christian teaching which approves itself to 
the consciences and seeks to be embodied in the 
lives of the vast majority of intelligent persons 
throughout the kingdom. There is no talk here of 
High, or Low, or Broad. I believe that the best 
men of the time have a dislike of all ‘schools of 
theology.” They desire a religion which shall 
serve them and their neighbours in life and in 
death, without tying them up to unnatural phrases, 
or locking up their feet, whether they will or no, in 
the stocks of some antiquated system of discipline. 
Christ and God ever present, the Holy Spirit blow- 
ing where He listeth, the regularly ordered and 
familiar ordinances of the Church, are far more to 
them than any technical definitions or strict orders 
of the schools. 


The Archbishop comes to the following cha- 
ritable conclusion, with which our readers will 
heartily concur, even while they may think 
with us that the writer of this interesting paper 
fails to grasp the deeper principles involved in 
the great conflicts he has described :— 


No one ean reflect on the history of the school 
which Mr. Mozley has set before us in so vivid a 
picture, without regard for the men, and without 
believing that out of so much goodness real good 
must have come to the Church of Christ. In some 
sense I know nearly every one mentioned in his 
catalogue, and honour their persons or their me- 
mory. ‘The great leaders were beyond me in age 
and position; with many of the rest I was inti- 
mate. Two names rise before me as my dearest 
friends; they both became Roman Catholics early 
in these struggles, but through changing scenes of 
life I had opportunities—alas ! few and far between 
—of keeping up my intimacy with both. One 
died three years ago, the other but a few months 
since. Two more single-hearted and devoted men 
I believe never lived. There is something inex- 
pressibly solemn in looking back on the struggles 
of forty years ago. No human intelligence can 
weigh with perfect accuracy the good and evil of 
any system honestly snd vigorously maintained in 
the spirit of prayer. I am inclined to believe of 
this school that its day is past, but it will certainly 
leave behind it lasting traces of many a useful and 
self-denying life. The great leader, who long since 
passed into another Church, whatever he may have 
done amongst his new co-religionists, can scarcely 
have equalled the glory of his triumphs over so 
many souls of first-rate intelligence in his early 
days. I have great difficulty in understanding 
what could have induced Mr. Mozley to devote a 
whole chapter to disproving the theory that his 
great hero is a sceptic. Of course a Roman Catho- 
lic’s estimate of the rules by which Protestants at- 
tempt, each for himself to attain truth, is entirely 
different from anything to which we are accus- 
tomed, who feel that we cannot with a safe conscience 
substitute ossent for conviction. But all the testi- 
mony of his surroundings, and all his published 
utterances seem to speak of the old man’s quiet age 
wearing away in works of calm Christian usefulness, 
such as his soul loves. 

Meanwhile the Church and the world seem 
entering on totally new phases. The good or evil 
of the future is far beyond our ken. Many lessons 
may be learned from the past, both for imitation 
and avoidance. We who are nearing the end need 
not be distracted if we can cast our care on Him 
who cares ever for His Church and people. 


Tur tate Mr, Marsu.—On Tuesday the re- 
ligious funeral service for the late Mr. Marsh, the 
United States Minister to the Italian Court, was 
celebrated at the Protestant cemetery by the Rev. 
Dr. Nevin. Mr. Marsh was the author of the well- 
known “History of the English Language,” re- 
published in Dr, William Smith’s “ Students’ 
Manuals.” 
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LONDON AUXILIARY SUNDAY SCHOOL 
ASSOCIATION. 


The autumn meeting of this society was held at 
Islington on Saturday last. A religious service was 
held in Unity Church, and an inspiring sermon was 
preached by the Rev. T. W. Frecxerton. The 
attendance at this service was small, but at the 
meeting held in the adjoining schoolroom after- 
wards many more were present, and the room was 
well filled. In addition to the speakers there were 
present the Revs. W. C. Bowie and Spears, Miss 
Preston, Miss Sharpe, Miss M. Martineau; Messrs, 
Wellings, E. B. Squire, and most of the students of 
Manchester New College. The chair was taken by 
the Rev. Dr. Drummonp, and a practical paper was 
read by Mr. FrepEric ALLEN, entitled “Aids and 
Hindrances to Sunday School Work.” The prin- 
cipal aids, he pointed out, were punctuality and re- 
gularity in attendance on the part of the teachers, 
preparation for the class, method, music, special 
services for the children, and the character of the 
teaching. There were also supplementary aids to 
be sought for in the co-operation of the parents, 
week-evening meetings for the children, bands of 
hope and singing classes. Among the hindrances 
he specified careless and irregular teachers, want of 
class-rooms, meagre supplies of books, too many 
rules, apathy of congregations, and large classes. 
All these aids and hindrances were separately con- 
sidered, and received their meed of praise or blame, 

The paper was followed by a discussion, which 
was led off by the Cuarrman, who called attention 
to the excellent service now being rendered by Pro- 
fessor Carpenter in the classes for teachers con- 
ducted by him at Little Portland-street School- 
room. He thought that teachers did not recognise 
so fully as they should do the peculiar sacredness of 
the duty their voluntary labour cast upon them ; it 
is because it is voluntary, and not such as they are 
compelled to do, that they are called upon to give 
up more time and attention to it, With regard to 
the preparation for the class, it was not merely the 
preparation of the special lesson that was required, 
but teachers should prepare themselves indirectly 
by reading such books as would be likely to interest 
their classes and enable them to illustrate their 
lessons or to answer the questions likely to arise. 
The teaching, too, should be religious in its purest 
and simplest form. 

Mrs. Barrows (Blackfriars Mission) thought that 
if teachers were to realise more fully that they were 
preachers and their classes were their congregations 
we should hear less of irregularity and want of 
punctuality. 

The Rev. T. W. Frucxeuton referred to the ser- 
vices held once a quarter on Sunday morning in 
Unity Church, which were essentially for the chil- 
dren. He did not like services held in the school- 
room, but thought that children should be en- 
couraged to attend the chapel services. 

Mr, I. M. Wap recommended some of the more 


recent publications of the Sunday School Associa- | 


tion as excellent means of preparing teachers. He 
liked the old-fashioned plan of the children reading 
round, and deprecated the practice of teachers read- 
ing to their scholars. One of the best aids toa 
Sunday-school was a good library, which should 
contain some books of reference, He also main- 
tained that each school was entitled to special aid 
from the minister, not that he should teach, but 
that he should lead and guide the teachers. One 
of the great wants of the schools was more organ- 
isation, but this everybody seemed afraid of, and in 
the cry for unlimited freedom the fear of being 
thought sectarian, and the exaltation of the indivi- 
dualism of the individual, all attempts at organisa- 
tion were lost sight of. 

Mr. Howarp Cuarxe thought that one principal 
aid to Sunday-school work was a cheerful school- 
room, and the presence of flowers. He felt that 
as a teacher he was often a learner. 

Mr. Bartram did not share Mr. Wade’s dread of 
unlimited freedom and thought, that in attempting 
to crush out individuality, in order to secure uni- 
formity of teaching we should be sacrificing much 
that we could not afford to lose, Referring to some 
remarks of Mr. Allen’s relating to the temperance 
question, he felt bound at the risk of saying what 
at the present time seems unpopular, to protest 
against the strong and intemperate language in 
which the advocates of total abstinence spoke on 
this subject. Although practically a_teetotaller 
himself he felt compelled to condemn the unjust 
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and often untruthful language too often employed. 
With regard to the Chairman’s remark that the 
teaching in our schools should be religious in the 
purest and simplest sense, he would like to add the 
word “ wideet,” and maintained that whatever was 
calculated to ennoble the character of the children 
should be taught, and that we should not take a 
narrow view of the term. He considered that it 
was a mistake for teachers to go to their work with 
the view of increasing the numbers of any particu- 
lar church; rather they ought to think of the good 
of the children committed to their charge, irre- 
spective of other considerations. 

Mr. Hupson (Stamford-street) thought there 
was great need of systematic teaching; for this a 
leader was required, and who could be better fitted 
for this than the minister? They wanted, too, to 
be abreast of the times in religious thought, and 
there again the minister was the best person to 
help them, 

Mr, Frirr (M.N.C.) wholly differed from Mr. Bar- 
tram on the temperance question. He would like 
to ask him if he ever heard of a teetotaller being in 
the workhouse or being brought before the magis- 
trates. He thought that it was a mistake to teach 
so much out of the Bible; children grew to look 
upon it as a lesson book, and to hate it in after 
life. He did not object to the stories in it being 
taught as stories. 

The Rev. C. H. Wam spoke of the work now 
being carried on at Spicer-street, and read a list of 
lessons prepared for the year by the late Rev. W. 
A. Pope. He, too, thought we wanted systematic 
teaching. 

Mr. Huon S. Tayuer challenged Mr. Bartram’s 
views as to what should inspire the teacher. He 
thought every teacher should try to bring his 
scholars to the church or chapel to which he be- 
longed. He thought that the School Board com- 
promise, which required the Bible to be read with- 
out explanation, tended to make the reading of it 
mechanical, It ought not to be swallowed whole, 
but parts of it only should be taught. : 

Mr. Cauuow made some discursive remarks about 
music, and was followed by the Rev. F. Summers, 
who thought Mr. Bartram was wholly right in what 
he had said, but that the level was too high. He 
himself moved on a lower plain, and he could only 
teach children with the hope of getting them into 
his own church. 

Professor Carpenter thought that Provident 
Societies and Bands of Hope were both valuable 
aids to the Sunday-school, With respect to the 
question of regularity and punctuality he feared that 
a bad example was too often set in the churches 
themselves. He advocated the publication of a 
book of annotations upon the Gospels ; and strongly 
urged the teachers to make a study of child life. 
An old Rabbi had said that he had learned much 
from those above him, more from his equals, but 
most of all from those below him. He believed 
teachers would learn very much from their children. 

A few words in reply were offered by Mr, Auuen, 
and with the singing of a hymn and a short prayer 
an interesting meeting was brought to a close, 


——_—_»—_—_——_. 


NORTH MIDLAND PRESBYTERIAN 
AND UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION. 


The annual meetings in connection with this 
Association were held at Leicester on Tuesday. 
The members and delegates met in the school- 
room at the Great Meeting at half-past ten 
o'clock, when the ordinary business was tran- 
sacted. At noon service was conducted in the 
chapel by the Rev. J. Moprn, andthe sermon was 
preached by the Rev. Cuartes Harcrove, M.A., 
of Leeds, to a good congregation. Taking as 
his text John x. 10 the rev. gentleman dwelt 
upon the need of worship as rooted in the 
necessities of man’s nature, and the value of re- 
ligion for its own sake, and as enabling men to 
live good and useful lives. At half-past one 
o’clock lunch was served in the upper school- 
room. 

The Rey. J. P. Morrs occupied the chair, and 
among those present were Messrs. I. Clephan, 
W. Kempson, A. Paget, Gittins, W. Adams, E. 
F. Cooper, T. F. Johnson, F. J. F. Kirby, G. 
Gibbons, H. Norman, A. Else, A. Atkins, Cum- 
berland, A. H. Paget, W. Raven, H. Johnson, 
C. F. Rose, the Revs. Dr. Briggs (Cambridge, 
U.S.A.), J. Moden, J. C. Lunn, R. A. Armstrong 
(Nottingham), T’. L. Marshall (London), R. Hill 
(Bedford), V. D. Davis (Nottingham), OC. H. 
Osler (Sheffield), H. W. Elhs (Great Hucklow) 
C. H. Wellbeloved (Mansfield), J. Fox (New- 
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ark), R. Cowley Smith (Stannington), W. 
Shakespeare (Ilkeston), A. Farquharson (Ches- 
terfield), HE. P. Hall (Loughborough), and others. 
The tables having been cleared, 

The Rey. J. P. Hopps, in opening the pro- 
ceedings, said he thoroughly believed in the 
work that the Association was doing, and he 
wished that it could do more. He hoped in the 
future they would see their way to more work, 
but that could only be done by their obtaining 
larger funds or by sending their ministers as 
missionaries into the districts in which they 
worked. He had suggested that week evening 
services should be held at Hinckley, and they 
had been conducted with considerable success. 
In other places he had recommended that simi- 
lar meetings should be held. They could not 
spare their ministers on Sundays, but they 
might go into the neighbourhoods in which 
they laboured on week evenings. He was pre- 
pared to do hig share of this work, but some- 
how or other the plan had not commended itself 
to the committee, and he confessed that he was 
not quite satisfied with the operations that the 
Association had engaged in. He did not wish 
to throw difficulties in the way, and should be 
glad if the organisation could undertake ex- 
tended work. Hitherto he felt that it had been 
to some extent unprofitable, but they had much 
to do, and he hoped they would succeed in doing 
it in the future in a greater degree than they 
had in the past. 

The Rev. V. Davis, one of the secretaries of 
the Society, then read the following report of 
the Committee :— 

COMMITTEE’S REPORT, 

The past year has been one of considerable 
movement in the right direction with at least some 
of the congregations of the district. Enough has 
been done to encourage your committee in the be- 
lief that their efforts are not in vain; but there re- 
mains still a wide field which only larger means and 
increased exertion can cover. 

The interest awakened in the financial position 
of the Association at the last annual meeting has 
resulted in a rise of the amount of contributions 
from £67 16s. to £93 17s. 6d., of which £12 was 
received from the Rev. Eli Fay in redemption of 
his promise that the Sheffield list should be 
doubled. Nevertheless, when all the grants have 
been paid which it was seen to be essential to the 
welfare of the congregations of the district to make, 
the treasurer reports that there will be a balance of 
about £10 due to himself, The annual collections, 
in spite of the special appeal of the committee, were 
slightly less than last year. Your committee 
therefore feel that they cannot too urgently press 
this fact on the attention of the friends of the 
Association, that if its workis to go forward, more 
funds must be raised. The value of this work will 
be best appreciated after a perusal of the following 
statements in this report, and the appended special 
reports from the congregations of the district. 

During the past year the congregation at Newark 
have held steadily on their course. If there has 
been no large increase in numbers there has been a 
decided strengthening of the union which binds the 
regular members together, and the congregation are 
convinced that the time has now come for making a 
determined effort to build a larger and more attrac- 
tive chapel. They believe that the fact of their 
having to meet in the present building has been one 
serious hindrance to their more rapid progress. This 
conviction your committee share, and desire to com- 
mend this cause to the hearty support of the Asso- 
ciatior. 

In last year’s report it was mentioned that a series 
of week-day services had been held at Hinckley, and 
that it was intended to resume the effort in the 
autumn. This was done with such satisfactory re- 
sults that since the beginning of the year regular 
Sunday services have been held, and it is hoped 
that with the help of your Association and of the 
British and Foreign Unitarian Association a regular 
minister will very shortly be established there, 

The work of the Rev. J. C. Lunn at the Free 
Christian Church at Leicester has borne good fruit. 
The congregation since his resignation has been 
partly dependent on the funds of the Associa- 
tion, but they report that the church is now in a 
thoroughly satisfactory condition, and under the 
ministry of the Rey. J. Moden they look forward to 
a prosperous future. 

At Greak Hucklow and Bradwell, under the 
of the Rev. H. W. Ellis, and at Ilkeston, under the 
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gation have suffered many disappointments during 
the past few years through depression of trade and 
the removal from the town of their most active sup- 
porters, but those who remain are earnest friends-of 
the cause and do what they can, 

; ‘Not faint but ‘still pursuing’ our uphill task,” 
is the report of the Rev. Rowland Hill from Bedford. 
Your committee feel that there is no congregation in 
the district more deserving of the earnest sympathy 
and support of the Association than that at Bedford. 

After very serious consideration your committee 
haye decided to withdraw their aid from the support 
of services at Flagg. Last year their grant was 
made on condition that the congregation should 
raise £5, and when this was not done the grant was 
discontinued. Your committee felt that there were 
not sufficient grounds for hope of permanently good 
results to justify the expenditure of the funds of 
the Association in this cause, when all, and more 
than, all of thelimited means placed at their dis- 
posal were needed by congregations of the district, 
where there was a wider sphere of action and real 
hope of the establishment of permanent congrega- 
tions, : 

Your committee report with great regret that the 
Northampton congregation have withdrawn from 
the Association in order to join the Midland Chris- 
tian Union, Birmingham having now become a more 
convenient centre for them than Nottingham. 

The congregation at Lincoln have also withdrawn 
from the Association. 

The Rev. Barnard Gisby has retired from the 
pulpit at Derby. 

Your committee are glad to learn that the Rev. 
R. Cowley Smith may again be reckoned among 
the ministers of the district after an absence of 
six years, having settled at Stannington with every 
prospect of a successful ministry, 

Your committee trust that enough has now been 
said toshow that the Association does not exist in 
vain, and that it is worth while maintaining its 
efficiency. Seven congregations in the district are 
more or less dependent on the Association for their 
chance of doing good work and maintaining their 
position as upholders of the liberal faith in these 
North Midland counties, and it rests with the 
friends of the Association to say by their liberal 
support that this work shall not fail. 

There are signs of prosperity and new earnest- 
ness in this district as throughout the country. The 
Conference of Liberal Churches in Liverpool was 
not held in vain ; it has shown that there is real 
enthusiasm in our people, if only the right appeal 
is made. The building of the Channing Hall at 
Sheffield and the paying off of the debt of £2,000 
on the new High Pavement Chapel at Nottingham 
bear witness to the scale on which our work may be 
done. Your committee ask that the needs of the 
smaller congregations of the district may be as 
generously supplied. 


Mr. Coorrr having presented his financial 
statement, which showed a balance of about 
£10 due to the Treasurer, 

The CuarrMaN moved the adoption of the 
report and balance-sheet, and repeated that he 
did not think the work which they had done was 
such as should satisfy them. He did not say 
for a moment that any money had been mis- 


applied, but he did not think that they had done } 


what they might have done and what they 
should have had the means to do. 

Mr. E. Ciepnan seconded the motion, and ex- 
pressed regret that Mr. Hopps had returned from 
America with such gloomy feelings. When they 
looked at the history of the Association he 
thought they would agree that they had made 
great strides, and they should rather be 
encouraged than discouraged. He did not say 
that they might not have done more, for he 
believed that Unitarians did not know exactly 
what their position was, but they might be 
urged to do more, and he trusted that funds 
would enable them to undertake fresh enter- 
prises. 

The Rev. R. A. Armstrone supported the 
resolution, and appealed to Mr. Hopps to assist 
the committee in their work in the future more 
than he had done in the past. He joined last 
night in heartily welcoming the chairman back 
from America, but he must say that they did 
not miss him much in that Society while he was 
away. ‘The next time he went to America he 
hoped they would miss him more, and urged 


Rey. W. Shakspeare, the cause of Liberal Chris- | him to bring his criticisms to the committee and 


tianity is faithfully upheld, The Ilkeston congre- ‘ help them in the work which they wished to do. | and Association. 
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After a few words from the Rey. J. C. Luyy, 
the motion was carried. 

The Cuairman moved a vote of thanks to 
Revs. J. Moden and C. Hargrove for their ser- 
vices during the day, and that a hearty welcome 
be given to the representative of the British and 
Foreign Unitarian Association, the Rev. T. L. 
Marshall. 

The Rey. Dr. Brices seconded the motion, 
which was supported by Mr. T. F. Jounsoy, and 
carried. 

The Rey. J. Mopszy, in acknowledging, re- 
ferred to the great improvements made in the 
internal decorations of the venerable Presby- 
terian Chapel in which they had assembled in 
the morning, and spoke on the relation of Art 
to Religion. 

The Rev. C. Harerove also returned thanks, 
and in an earnest speech said the position of 
the Unitarian denomination compared with 
other Christian bodies was most miserable. 
They had not so many ministers as the Romish 
Church had bishops, and compared with the 
Church of England or the Congregational or 
Methodist bodies their proportions were very 
small indeed. But they had a great work to 
accomplish in standing boldly forth in favour 
of the spirit of free inquiry and a liberal Chris- 
tianity, and he urged them to renewed efforts 
in aid of the cause which they had at heart. 

The Rey. T. L. Marsmatt spoke of the work 
of the Association which he represented, com- 
mending it to those present. He said that if 
ever the committee of the Association felt as 
their chairman did, discouraged at the temporary 
failure of some of their efforts, they took heart 
when they looked at what had been accom- 
plished, and at the activity of the provincial 
churches. They had heard of the great success 
which had attended the Sunday afternoon ser- 
vices held in the Temperance Hall during the 
winter months by their chairman, and of similar 
services held in Kidderminster and Sheffield, 
and were seriously considering the question of 
doing similar work in London—(applause). Mr. 
Marshall concluded his address by entering into 
a criticism of the paper read by Canon Curteis 
at the recent Church Congress at Derby on the 
relations of Church and Dissent, contending 
that Unitarians must hold aloof from the Es- 
tablishment while it held the belief, first of all, in 
the supernatural origin of Christianity, with 
its whole apparatus of miracles and prophecies ; 
and, secondly, in the doctrines commonly called 
orthodox. 

The CuarRMAN next moved a resolution ex- 
pressing satisfaction that the church at Newark 
proposed building a chapel, and cordially recom- 
mend the effort to the support of its members 
and the public, which was seconded by the Rev. 
C. H. WELLBELOVED, and carried. 

The CuarrMan then moved a resolution ex- 
pressing regret at the departure of the Rev. J.C. 
Lunn, of Leicester, and the Rev. B. Gisby, from 
Derby, and welcoming the Rev. J. Moden and 
the Rev. Cowley Smith into the Association. 

The Rey. C. H. Oster seconded the motion, 
which was carried. 

The officers of the Association were then ap- 
pointed for the year, Mr. M. Hunter, Mayor of 
Sheffield, being elected President, and the Rey. 
A. W. Worthington, late secretary, visitor. 

A vote of thanks to the Leicester friends for 
their hospitality was then passed, on the motion 
of Mr. J. Huntmr, of Sheffield, seconded by the 
Rev. R. Hitt. The proceedings then terminated. 


~>— 


WELCOME TO THE REY. J. PAGE HOPPS 
On Monday evening at Leicester a soirée of the 
Great Meeting congregation was held to welcome 
the Rev. J. Page Hopps on his return from America, 
where he represented the British and Foreign Unit- 
arian Association at the recent National Conference 
at Saratoga. At the same time the ministers of 
the district and other friends of the North Midland 
Association, which held its annual meeting the follow- 
ing day, were cordially welcomed to Leicester. The 
large room of the Great Meeting schools was beau- 
tifully decorated for the occasion, and the tables 
were covered with photographic albums, pictures, 
microscopes, and various other objects of interest. 
More than three hundred ladies and gentlemen were 
present, including most of the ministers and others 
of the district, whose names are given in the report 
elsewhere of the annual meeting of the North Mid- 
After tea the chair was taken by 
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E. Clephan, Esq., who gave on behalf of the con- 
gregation a hearty welcome back to their minister, 
and in the course of a very intereSting address 
dwelt upon the importance of maintaining and, as 
far as possible, raising the educational standard of 
our ministry, The welcome was seconded by Mr. 
Alfred Paget ina few appropriate words. Mr. Page 
Hopps, who was received with great applause, then 
gavean interesting narrative of his varied experi- 
ences in America, dwelling upon incidents of travel, 
the Saratoga Conference, and the state of our 
Transatlantic churches; concluding with an em- 
phatic declaration that he was so thoroughly satis- 
fied with his position in Leicester that he had de- 
clined to listen to any overtures from his friends 
to settle in America. After some very effective 
music from the choir, the Rev. T. L. Marshall, who 
was cordially received as a representative of the 
British and Foreign Unitarian Association, said 
that they had all felt assured that they would be 
thoroughly well represented at the Saratoga 
Conference by two such accomplished men as Dr. 
W. B. Carpenter and Mr. Page Hopps. He then 
followed with some interesting reminiscences of his 
own early life in Boston, when he had the privilege 
of hearing Emerson, Channing, Dr. Greenwood, 
and Dr. Tuckerman; was present when William 
Lloyd Garrison was dragged through the streets of 
that city with a halter round his neck, and was in- 
troduced as an English boy to the notice of that 
eminent statesman, John Quincy Adams. The Rev. 
Dr. Briggs, of Cambridgeport, U.S.A., followed with 
a few genial words, expressing his interest in the 
proceedings and the pleasure with which he re- 
visited England, Ehe Rev. R. A. Armstrong 
closed the proceedings with a very effective appeal 
on behalf of the North Midland Association and its 
missionary efforts at Newark, Great Hucklow, and 
Ilkestone. The evening, which was one of great 
interest and enjoyment, was agreeably diversified by 
an excellent selection of music, performed by the 
very efficient choir of the Great Meeting. 


————_ > —____ 


Tux Lonpon Scuoon Boarp, at their weekly meet- 
ing on Thursday, discussed at considerable length 
the question whether the scheme for higher ele- 
mentary education, prepared by the School Manage- 
ment Committee, should be debated and disposed 
of now or after the general election next month, 
Mr. Mark Wilks, the Chairman of the Committee, 
ultimately agreed to the postponement for a week. 
The subject of savings banks was also debated, 
but the Board declined to vote upon it. 

Derrrrorp.—-The anniversary Sunday-school ser- 
mon was preached in Church-street on Sunday last 
by the Rey. George Carter, who also gave the 
second lecture of the course arranged under the 
auspices of the London District Society in the 
Lecture Hall, High-street. At the latter there was 
again a good gathering of persons, who manifested 
great interest in the address, at the close of which 
the lecturer was very freely questioned on its sub- 
ject matter, The chair was occupied by the Rev. 
W. Copeland Bowie, who will deliver the next lec- 
ture. 

CampripcE.—At a cost of over £40,000 Ridley 
Hall, near Cambridge, built for the purpose of 
training young men in the evangelical principles of 
the Church of England, is now completed. Its 
formal opening took place on Wednesday. A ser- 
mon was preached at Trinity Church by the Rev, 
T. P. Boulbee, London, and in the evening there 
was a large gathering at the Hall in sympathy with 
the movement, Bishop Perry was in the chair, and 
speeches were delivered by Archdeacon Richardson, 
Revs. Canon Hoare and Child, and others. 


Rotnernam.—On Wednesday evening a goodly 
number of persons assembled in the Rotherham 
Unitarian Church, under the presidency of the 
pastor, the Rey. W. Blazeby, B.A., to hear a lecture 
on Father Mathew, with personal recollections, by 
Mr. C. L. Corkran, of London. The lecturer re- 
joiced at the vast strides temperance was taking, 
and commented upon the very significant annual 
reduction in the revenue of the country from 
the use of intoxicating liquors, He gave a 
most interesting account of the meetings held 
in Ireland by the great Apostle of Temperance. 
The lecturer’s personal recollections of the moye- 
ment, and his telling anedotes and vivid illustra- 
tions, gave the lecture a most graphic character, 
A yote of thanks was proposed by Dr, Cobham, 
and seconded by Thomas Tasker, Esq. The choir 
sang two anthems, and two hymns were also intro- 
duced, The Chairman said all persons must rejoice 
at the great good which was being accomplished 
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by the temperance advocates, both in social, domes- 
tic, and religious sense, and said the same must 
tend to the prosperity and happiness of the nation. 

CueLmsrorp.—The quarterly social gathering of 
tlie Unitarian congregation took place on Wednes- 
day evening, Mr. E. Fyson presiding after tea at 
the business meeting. The balance sheet, read by 
Mr. Wray, showed a small sum in hand, The 
Secretary, Mr. A. Madocks, reported that the average 
attendance of adults at the Sunday services for the 
past quarter was, morning eighteen, evening twenty- 
three. The elocution class had been recommenced, 
the singing practice held weekly, a Band of Hope 
recently started, and a collection in aid of the fund 
for the widow of the late Rev. W. A. Pope resulted 
in contributions amounting to nearly £8. Mr. J. 
K. Orams read a short report of the Sunday-school 
work. After the business was. concluded, singing 
and recitations occupied the remainder of the even- 
ing. The purchase of a new harmonium formed 
the subject of a conversation. The harvest thanks- 
giving services were held on the following Sunday. 
The morning subject was “‘ Sowing,” based on the 
text ‘“‘ God is not mocked,” &¢., and the service was 
conducted by Mr... Fyson; while the evening dis- 
course, by Mr. Madocks, appertained to the ‘ Reap- 
ing,” the text being ‘‘The harvest is past, the 
summer is ended,” &¢. Appropriate hymus were 
sung, and the decorations of fruit, flowers, cereals, 
and autumn foliage were both profuse and tasteful. 
There were good attendances at both services, and 
at the school. 

Kineswoop.—The annual harvest thanksgiving 
was held on the 8th inst. The church was most 
tastefully decorated by the young ladies of the con- 
gregation, with roses, fuchsias, dahlias, &c., which 
far exceeded the usual display on such occasions. 
The bouquets of wild flowers brought by the 
school children were remarkably good for the 
season. Large congregations assembled at both 
services, especially in the evening when the place 
was crowded in every part. The Rey. James 
Taplin preached in the morning from Isaiah ix. 8, 
“They joy before Thee according to the joy in 
harvest,” showing the reason the people had for joy 
as the yield of grass and grain had not been so 
abundant for the last ten years. The service in 
the evening consisted of reading the scriptures, 
prayers, and divine song. Select pieces from 
Haydn, Handel, and Sullivan were rendered with 
great effect by musical friends from Birmingham. 
Then anxual services were introduced by the pre- 
sent minister of the congregation to encourage the 
humbler classes to contribute towards the support 
of the Birmingham Hospitals. The amount col- 
lected at the doors was £5 10s. 

CoNGREGATIONAL CuuRcH ExTEnsion 1x Lon- 
pon.—On Taesday a Conference was held, under 
the presidency of Mr, Samuel Morley, M.P., in the 
Board-room of the Memorial Hall, relative to 
Congregational Church Extension in London. 
There was a large attendance, necessitating an ’ad- 
journment to the library, which was well filled. 
From statements made by the Rev. Andrew Mearns 
(secretary) and Mr. Edward Spicer, we gather that 
a proposal had been made to the Jubilee Committee 
of the Congregational Union of England and Wales 
by a gentleman deeply interested in the spiritual 
welfare of London, to give for Congregational 
Church Extension in the metropolis £2,000 per 
annum for five years, on the condition that £18,000 
a year in addition was raised; or to supplement, in 
the same proportion, any less sum contributed for 
new work in London, and further to give for every 
Congregational Hall erected in London, up to 
twenty, £100. Mr. Morley, in urging the claims of 
the movement, said that in the true spirit of Chris- 
tian citizenship all Christian people in London were 
called upon to render active Christian service. 
There was never a time when the common people 
heard more gladly the preaching of the gospel. 
They did not want learned essays, but practical yet 
simple teaching, His own intention was to apply 
his gift to secure the largest amount of sittings 
where most needed. Mr. J. Spicer, J.P., the Revs. 
Dr. Clemance, J, G. Rogers, Dr. Kennedy, Dr. Han- 
nay, G. Martin, and others took part in the sub- 
sequent proceedings, and a resolution was unani- 
mously passed pledging the meeting to heartily 
sustain the London Congregational Church Exten- 
sion Committee, under whose auspices the Con- 
ference was held. Proof of this was given in a 
tangible form, promises to the extent of £14,000 
being handed in, The Jubilee Fund thus amounts 
to more than £200,000. Tho proceedings, which 
were marked by great heartiness throughout, closed 
with a yote of thanks to Mr, S, Morley, M.P, 
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Dovenas, Istx or Man.—On Wednesday a ‘public 
tea meeting was held in St. James’s Hall, which 
was very tastefully decorated for the ocsasion with 
evergreens, banners, and scriptural mottoes—* God 
is love;” ‘‘God is one,” &c. The after meeting 
commenced at eight o’clock, and was very well 
attended. Mr. J. De Maine-Brown presided, and 
the meeting was addressed by the Rey. S. Fletcher 
Williams, and Mr. J. Barron. Mr. De Maine-Brown 
contributed a number of curiosities of books: A 
copy of the Geneva or Breeches Bible, in black 
letter, 1600; a copy of the Authorised Version, 
black letter, 1613; Wickliffe’s Testament, trans- 
lated 1382; a copy of the Syrian New Testament, _ 
edition by Gutbirio, Hamburg, 1664; a copy of 
Luther’s Bible, in black letter, of very peculiar 
shape and binding, 1726 ; a copy of a pocket Bible, 
authorised version, Old Testament, 1782, New Tes- 
tament, 1669, a curious illustration”Of the precious- 
ness of the ‘‘ Word of God in those days,” in more 
senses than}one; a copy of Tyndale’s Testament, 
first made 1526; a copy of the Latin Vulgate, from 
the celebrated Plantini’s printers, Amsterdam, 1567 ; 
a copy of John Wesley’s Thomas A’Kempis, 1737; 
and, by way of contrast, a copy of the same, Ben- 
ham’s Version, in exquisite binding, every page 
bordered with antique sacred designs, Mr. 
Williams said his visit to the island had been 
very pleasurable, He had come to render what- 
ever services he could to the infant movement, and 
was pleased to see the progress made by the 
Unitarians of Douglas during the past year, At 
the close of the season last year the number of 
persons at the tea meeting was sixteen, but this 
year the number was eighty-one, increased to 100 
after tea. That was an increase not surpassed, at 
least by any other church on the island. The rey. 
gentleman spoke encouragingly to the meeting, and 
gave a sketch of his own progress from Trinitarian- 
ism to Unitarianism. The son of an orthodox 
minister, he and two brothers were educated for the 
ministry in the faith of their father. One of his 
brothers had also become an Unitarian. They 
found the faith they had adopted more in accord- 
ance with the Scriptures, more in accord with 
reason, and secure from the assaults of scepticism 
in any form. The advance of science had no 
alarms for Unitarianism, The two departments 
of truth ran in parallel lines, not antagonistic, but 
mutually supporting. But above all, Unitarianism 
was a practical religion, and by a practical test they 
were willing to abide. The tree is known by its 
fruits. Mr. Barron said he had not always been an 
Unitarian—four years at most. In his early years 
he heard but little of it, and was shy of it. The 
religion he had been taught made him afraid of God, 
There was so much in it about everlasting punish- 
ment that he feared at night to sleep lest he should 
awake in hell, He often thought of the text, ‘* Ye 
shall know the truth, and the truth shall make you 
free,” and Unitarian truth had made him free, 
He found the truth in the Bible a firm rock; stand- 
ing there he had no fear. The dreadful doctrine 
of everlasting punishment was now seldom taught 
in neighbouring churches. The ministers seldom 
preach it! the intelligent portion of their audiences 
would be offended, having ceased to believe it, 
They were much encouraged by their progress 
here, and hoped that before long they would have 
a place of worship of their own in which to meet. 
On the motion of Mr. Barron, seconded by Mr, 
Edgar Robinson, thanks were voted to the ladies 
who had presided at elegantly decorated and well- 
provided tables ; to the singers, to the Rey. Fletcher 
Williams, and others, who had rendered hearty and 
gratuitous help, promotive of the enjoyments of the 
evening. The proceedings terminated by Mr. Daw- 
son moving a vote of thanks to the Chairman, 
seconded by Mr. Lewthwaite. A full report of 
Mr. Williams’ lecture on the Deity of Christ is 
given in the Isle of Man Times, His second 
lecture on “What has Unitarianism dono for 
England,” will be reported in the next number 
of the same paper. 
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Hottoway'’s Piuus.—Nothing preserves the health so 
well as these alterative Pills in changeable weather, or 
when our nervous systems are irritable, They act ad- 
mirably on the stomach, liver, and kidneys, and so 
thoroughly purify the blood, that they are the most 
efficient remedy for warding off derangements of the 
stomach, fever, diarrhoea, dysentery, and other maladies, 
and giving tone and energy to enervated yaletudinarians. 
All who have the natural and laudable desire of main- 
taining their own and their family’s health, eannot do 
better than trust to Holloway’s Pills, which cool, regulate, 
and strengthen. These purifying Pills are suitable for 
all ages, seasons, climates, and constitutions, when all 
other means fail, and are the female’s best friend, 


r 
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THE LONDON SCHOOL BOARD. 

We learn from the Daily News that so far asis 
at present known, most of the sitting members 
of the School Board will seek re-election. Sir 
John Bennett, who in the City of London divi- 
sion in 1879 was fifth at the poll, being 299 
votes less than Mr. Gover, the fourth member, 
has again issued an address. He was elected in 
1873, and now offers to devote his knowledge of 
the best educational systems in Europe and 
America to the service of his fellow-countrymen. 
He lays down the principle that our ships, our 
shops, and our warehouses must be filled by the 
goods which a well-directed technical training 
will enable English hands to supply, and he 
adds, “The, millions that our ignorance sends 
abroad must go into the pockets of our better- 
instructed artisans at home.” Another candi- 
date announced for the City division is Mr. H. 
C. Richard, of the City of London College, and 
he has signified his intention of supporting 
none but such a practical system of education 
as ratepayers should be asked to pay for. The 
present members of the City, however—Mr. 
Spicer, Miss Hill, Mr. Bonnewell, and Mr. 
Gover—are understood to be ready to appeal 
again to the constituency. In Chelsea Mrs. 
Webster, Dr. Gladstone, and Mr. Freeman, the 
vice-chairman, are willing to stand, but the 
fourth member’s (Captain Berkeley) intentions 
have not been declared, and nothing has yet 
been definitely stated with respect to the newly- 
added representative. Mrs. Surr in Fins- 
bury, has resigned on account of ill-health, 
but the Rey. Dr. Wainwright, the Rev. Mark 
Wilks, Mr. Lucraft, and Mr. Roberts will 
appear for re-election, though not Sir U. K. 
Shuttleworth. In Hackney all the members 
will offer themselves for re-election. In Green- 
wich it is likely that the sitting members—Mr. 
H. 8S. Gover, the Rev. T. D. C. Morse, Mr. 
Richardson, and Mr. J. EH. Saunders—will be 
re-elected without opyosition. In Westminster 
Miss Simcox does not enter the lists, but the 
Rev. B. Belcher, Mr. Ross, Mr. S. C. Buxton, 
and Mr. G. Potter, will seek re-election. Three 
candidates have been mentioned for the declared 
vacancy, viz, Mr. Burdett-Coutts, Mr. A. 
Rutzen, and Mr. W. Wren. Of the six mem- 
bers for Lambeth it is known that Miss 
Muller, Mr. Heller, Mr. White, and the Rev. J. 
H. Murphy will contest the election; an attempt 


is being made to induce Mr. Kemp-Welch_ to 
stand again, and it is understood that Miss Eva 
Muller will be a candidate. Other new candi- 
dates are mentioned, including Mr. Whiteley, 
Mr. Stockbridge, and Mr. Wiseman. It is hoped 
that Mr. EH. Lyulph Stanley may be induced 
to rescind his half-formed resolution of retiring 
from Marylebone. The Rev. Dr. Angus is not 
expected to be put in nomination again for this 
division. Mrs. Westlake, the Rev. J. R. Diggle, 
and Mr, A. Mill have signified their willingness 
for re-election. In Southwark Miss Helen 
Taylor, Mr. Corry, Mr. E. Hawkins, and Miss 
Richardson will not retire; but there are two or 
three new candidates. In Tower Hamlets Mr. 
Buxton, Chairman of the Board, offers himself 
again, as do one or two of his colleagues; but 
it is not yet known how many candidates there 
will be for this division, although they would at 
present appear to be unusually numerous. 


Barwarp Castix.—The Rev. Joseph Taylor, of 
Newcastle-under-Lyne, has been appointed minister 
of the Free Christian Church, Barnard Castle. : 

Brrauincuam.—The Old Meeting Congregation 
have engaged the Rev. Stopford W. Brooke to 
supply the pulpit for six months, 

Tun Rev. Henry Warp Brxcunr, the New 
York correspondent of the Standard says, on 
Tuesday made a statement of his belief, and with- 
drew from membership of the New York and 
Brooklyn Association of Congregational Churches. 
He rejected the doctrines of the Atonement, of 
original sin through Adam, and of man’s” inability 

to obey the laws of God. He believes in future 
punishment, and in the divinity of Christ. The 
comments which followed Mr. Beecher’s declaration 
were, it is stated, mostly favourable to him, and it 
‘was remarked that there was no reason why he 
should resign. One reverend speaker gave it as his 
opinion that Mr. Beecher was as truly Evangel- 
ical as any other minister, and this remark was 
greatly applauded. The Plymonth Church retains 
its connection with the Association of Congrega- 
tional Churches, 
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Teachers’ Notes for July and October. The 
July number opens with two excellent papers by 
two of the many editors of this periodical, ‘A 
Plan of Work for Sunday Schools,” by Miss 
Edith Gittins, and “Changed Methods to Suit 
Changed Conditions,” by the Rey. F. E. Millson, 
which appeared in full in the Inquirer just after its 
delivery at the Whitsuntide meeting of the Sunday 
School Association. Miss Swaine contributes an in- 
structive article on “The Everyday Life of Bible 
People,” and the Rev. Dendy Agate continues his 
excellent lessons on ‘The Proverbs,” But in many 
respects the most valuable article in this number is 
that by the Rey, F. E, Millson with the long: title 
“Some Account of the Old English Gilds, with a 
Suggestion for the Application of the Gild System 
as a Method of our Sunday Schools.” In the first 
section Mr. Millson gives an interesting account of 
the old Gilds, one of the many good old institutions 
swept away by the rapacious hands of Mr. Froude’s 
model king; and in the second part he draws up 
avery attractive and quite practical scheme of a 
“ Gild of Fellowship ” for our Sunday-schools, and 
a “Young Men’s Friendly Society,” both of which 
we should like to see carried out into effective 
operation. We haye £0 little real fellowship in our 
congregations and schools that we should act wisely 
in introducing and cherishing a really good plan 
of the kind now suggested. But we are inclined 
to regret that Mr. Millson has reprinted asa speci- 
men the rules of St. John the Baptist Parochial 
Gild as they embody associations and a whole 
train of ideas with which we have little or no sym- 
pathy. But what we do want is to introduce more 


poetry, symbolism, and really picturesque 
ceremonialism into our dull and monotonous 
daily life, and especially in connection 


with our churches and Sunday-schools. The 
October number contains three articles: ‘ Doc- 
trine in Dialogue,” by the Rey. 'F. E. Millson; 
‘“‘TLessons on the Growth of Moral and Spiritual 
Ideas,’ by the Rey. P, H. Wicksteed, show- 
ing how the Israelites came to understand 
the sufferings of those who love God; and 
Parts Five and Six of Miss Edith Martineau’s 
‘*Tiessons on Seeds of Character,” which are written 
in a charming style, and are full of felicitous illus- 
trations. Mr. Millson’s article is a series of dia- 
logues for Sunday-schools, written in a delightfully 
homely style, with a slight infusion of the Yorkshire 
dialect, explaining some of the difficulties often felt 
by children in doctrinal matters, and answering the 
objections to our views they frequently hear from 
friends belonging to other sects. These valuable 
dialogues should be reprinted by the Sunday School 
Association and circulated extensively through our 
schools, 
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SUNDAY, Ocropur 22. 
LONDON. 
Rev. P. H. Wicxstsep, at Little Portland-street Chapel, 
at 11.15 a.m. and 7 p.m. 
Rey. Cuas. Voysry, at Langham-hall, 43, Great Portland- 
street, 11,15 a.m. 


WEDNESDAY. 
British and Foreign Unitarian Association Meeting of 
Council at 3 P.M, 


THURSDAY. 
United Devotional Services at Little Portland-street 
Chapel at 8 P.M, 


* * Notices of Sunday Services are inserted in this 
Calendar at 6d. a line, and of other Meetings and Services 
gratis, provided a detailed Advertisement appears. 


SELECTED BOOKS, 


Courtney’s (W. C,) Studies in Philosophy, Ancient and 
Modern, 12/ 

Creighton’s (M.) History of the Papacy during the Re- 
formation, 2 Vols., 32/ 

Frost’s (T.) Modern Explorers, 5/ 

Guthrie (M.) On Mr. Spencer’s Unification of Know- 
ledge, 12/6 

Hood’s (P.) Oliver Cromwell, his Life, Times, Battle- 
fields, and Contemporaries, 7/6 

Japp’s (A.H.) Industrial Curiosities, 3/6 

Rhys’s (Prof.) Early Britain, Celtic Britain, 3/ 

Senior’s (N. W.) Conversations and Jovrnals in Egypt 
and Malta, 2 Vols., 24/ 

Smith’s (G. B.) Life and Speeches of Right Hon, John 
Bright, M.P., popular edition, 7/6 
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Wedgwood’s (H.) Contested Etymologies in the Dic- 
tionary of the Rev. W. W. Skeat, 5/ 
Wratislaw’s (A, H.) John Hus, 3/6 


Mr. Waurur Mawer, Sunday School Association Office, 
37, Norfolk-street, Strand, W.C., will supply any of tho 
above-named new books and new editions, at the prices 
named, carriage free, on receipt of Post-office Order, paye 
able at the East Strand Post-oflice. 


DEATH.” 


WHITE—On the 19th inst., at Fairfield, Loughboro, 
Mary, widow of the late William White, aged 86, 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


DISCOURSE ON CHRISTIAN UNIT- 
ARIANISM. By JAMES TAPLIN. Price 34, 


A 


Britis AnD Fornren Unrrartan Assocra rion, 37, Norfolk- 
street, Strand, London, 

A PARTMENTS are offered in a small but 
£%& thorougbly clean and comfortably furnished house ; 
euitable for a gentleman of quiet and regular hibits, 
sngaged out during the day. Convenient for the City or 
West-end.—Further particulars supplied on application 
to Mrs. Heywood, 100, Calford-roid, De Beauvoir Town, 


London, N. 

A GENTLEMAN, aged 21, with five years’ 
mercantile experience in Swansea and Liverpool, 

desires a situation as Clek or Traveller, &c, Knows 

French and some German; the best references given.— 

Apply to A. D., Inquirer Office, 37, Norfolk-strect, 


Strand, London. 
A LADY, occupying comfortable apartments, 
seeks another lady to join her. Two bed and 
sitting rooms, piano, bath, &c,—References exchanged ; 
for particulars, address E, C., care of Mr. Philips, 16, 
Ra ilway-street, Altrincham, Cheshire, 


ESTABLISHED 1851, 


Pee eECe BAN K.—Current Accounts 

opened according to the usual practice of other 
Bankers, and Interest allowed on the minimum monthly 
balances when not drawn below £25. No commission 
charged for keeping Accounts, 


The Bank also receives money on Deposit at Three per 
cent. Interest, repayable on demand. 


The Bank undertakes, for its Customers, free of charge 
the eustody of Deeds, Writings, and other Securities and 
Valuables ; the collection of Bills of Exchange, Dividends, 
and Coupons; and the purchase and sale of Stocks and 
Shares. 


Letters of Credit and Circular Notes issued. 
A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on application. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


Southampton-buildings, Chancery-lane. 


THE BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY S ANNUAL 
RECEIPTS EXCEED FOUR MILLIONS, 


OW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR 
TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, with Immediate 
Possession, and no Rent to pay. Apply at the Office 
the BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 


OW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 
A FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH, witb 
Immediate Possession, either for Building or Gardenixzg 
purposes. Apply at the Office of the BIRKBECK FREE 
HOLD LAND SOCIETY, 


A Pamphlet, with ull particulars, oa application. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


Southampton-buildings, Chancery-lane. 


SEASONABLE DELICACY. 


BROWN & POLSUNS 
CORN FLOUR 


As Blane-Mange, Custard, 
Baked Pudding, &e. 


WITH 


STEWED FRUIT 


OF ANY KIND. 
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As a means of bringing to the notice of those who de- 
sire to have useful books fot teaching and healthy litera- 
ture for their children, the Sunday School Association 
will send a copy of each of the following works (their 
ten newest publications), carriage paid, on receipt of 
postal order for ten shillings, 


Remarkable Women as Examples for Girls, 
SwalIng. 

Elements of Morality, in Easy Lessons, for Home and 
School Teaching. By Mrs, Coarues Bray, 

Stories from the Life of Moses. By R. Bartram. 

Stories from the Book of Genesis, By R. Bartram. 

Short Sermons to Children. By Three Cousins, 

Sacred Similes; being Notes for Teachers of Bible 
Classes and others. By P. E. Vizarp. 

The Life of Jesus, in Twenty Lessons for Sunday 
Schools. By Rev. H. 8S. Souty, M.A, 

Outline Lessons in Religion. By Rey. R. A. Arm: 
strona, B.A, 

The Story of Religion in England. By Rev. Brooxe 
HERFORD. 

Young Days, the Vol. for 1882 (the seventh), in illus- 
trated boards, 


SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. Guapar 


LECTURE 


PRESIDENT. 
W. B. Carpenter, Esq., C.B., LL.D,, M.D., F'.8.8, 


Vice PRESIDENTS. 
Professor Alexander Bain. 
Edward Frankland, Esq., D.C.L., Ph.D., F.R.S. 
James Heywood, Esq., F.R.S., F.S.A. 
Right Hon, Sir Arthur Hobhouse, K.C.S.I. 
Thomas Henry Huxley, Esq., LL.D , F.R.S., F.L.S. 
Benjamin Ward Richardson, Esq., M.D., F.R.S, 
Charles Siemens, Esq., D,C.L., F.R.S. 
Herbert Spencer, Esq. 
W. Spottiswoode, Esq., LL.D., Pres.R.S. 
John Tyndall, Esq,, LL.D., F.R.S, 


The LECTURES at ST. GEORGH’S HALL, LANG. 
HAM-PLACE, on Sundays, commencing each Afternoon 
at Four o’clock precisely. 


Twenty-one Lectures (in three series), ending 18th 
March, 1883, will be given. 

The first Series of Seven Lectures will be as follows: — 

Oct, 22,—Bensamin W. Ricwarpson, Esq., M.D., F.R.S., 
Vice-Pres, 8.L.S., on “‘ Charles Darwin,” 

Oct. 29.—Professor Witt14m Kyiaut, LL.D., St. An- 
drew’s University, om ‘* The True, the Beautiful, and the 
Good.” 2 

Noy. 5,—-E. B. Aveune, Esq., D.Se.Lond., on “ The 
Borderland between Living and Non-Living Things,’’ 

Nov. 12.—Wm. Lanr Carpenter, Esq., B.A., B.Sc., 
F.C,S., on ‘The Sun.” (With Oxy-bydrogen Lantern 
Illustrations.) 

Nov. 19.---P. Martin Dencan, Esq., M.B, Lond., 
F.R.S., on “The Metamorphoses of Insects and™their 
Philosophy.” 

Noy. 26.—Rev. H. R. Hawers, M.A., Incumbent of St. 
James’s, Marylebone, on ‘‘ Garibaldi.” 

Dec. 8.—Professor H. N. Mosxrry, M.A., F.R.S., on 
“ Life on the Ocean Surface.” (With Oxy-bhydrogen 
Lantern Illustrations, ) 

Members’ Annual Subscription, £1, due Ist of October 
in each year, entitles them to a ticket (transferable, and 
admitting to the Reserved Seats), and to fourteen single 
Reserved Seat tickets available for any lecture. 

Tickets for this Series (one for each lecture) to the 
Sixpenny Seats, 2s. 

For Tickets and Lists of the Published Lectures apply 
(by letter) to the Hon. Treasurer, Wm. Henry Domville, 
Esq., 15, Gloucester-crescent, Hyde-park, W. (remittances 
to be made by cheque, by post-office order, payable at the 
Post-office, Porchester-road, W., or by postage stamps). 

Payment at the Door:—One Shilling (Reserved Seats) ; 
Sixpence, and One Penny. 

The entrance in Mortimer-street is exclusively to the 
Reserved Seats, 


By Ann 


Address, WanteR Mawer, 37, Norfolk-street, Strand, 
London, W.C. 


HE SUNDAY SCHOOL TEACHERS’ 
4 MANUAL.—A few copies of Vols, III, IV., and 
V., comprising thirteen quarterly numbers of this excel- 
lent serial (originally published by the Manchester Dis- 
trict Sunday School Association), neatly bound in One 
Volume, cloth, lettered ; may be had post free for ls. 9d. 


London : Sunpay ScHoou Association, 37, Norfolk-street, 
Strand, W.C. 


BRITISH AND FOREIGN UNITARIAN 
5 ASSOCIATION. 


— 


ORK OF UNITARIANS IN THE 
PAST AND THE FUTURE. The Sermon 
Preached at the Annual Meeting, May 31, in Unity 
Church, Islington, by the Rev. Dr. James FREEMAN 
Cuarkk. Price One Penny. Fifty copies will be sent, 
carriage free, for 3s. ; one bundred for 5s. A large edi- 
tion having ‘been printed with a view to the widest 
possible circulation. 
(IERMONS, by Robert CoLtyER: Cheap 


Issis. Price 2s, 


OSITIVE ASPECTS OF UNITARIAN 
THOUGHT AND DOCTRINE. Cheap Edition, 1s. 


EXTS AND MARGINS of the REVISED 
NEW TESTAMENT, By Dr. G, Vancx Suiru, Is. 


A Cheap Edition of this work is now issued, price 3d. 


Address, Miss ©. Puitror, Bookroom, 37, Norfolk- 


street, Strand, London, 

A FULL REPORT of the NATIONAL 
CONFERENCE of UNITARIAN, LIBERAL 

CHRISTIAN, FREE CHRISTIAN, PRESBYTERIAN, 

and other NON-SUBSCRIBING or KINDRED CON- 

GREGATIONS, held at Liverroon, Aprin, 1882, 


HE SACRED BOOKS OF THE EAST. 
Edited by MAX MULLER. Vols, I. to XII. in- 
clusive. Quite new, for 6s, per yol., carriage paid.— 
Address to Rev. F, Sydney Morris, 1, St. Mary’s, York. 


OLYTON, DEVONSHIRE.—The Pulpit of 

George’s Chape! will be vacant at the close of the 

year. Applications for the same will be received by 

Messrs. R. W. Hiaains and T. Srrawsripes, the Chapel 
Wardens, after the 25th of December next, 


OULOGNE-SUR-MER.—A Married Lady 
(daughter of a late Unitarian Minister) receives 
Young Ladies to educate. Thorough English, French 
(two resident French governesses), German (two resident 
German governesses); Latin and Mathematics (B.A. 
Lond.) ; Music (pianoforte, violin, singing, harmony) ; 
Drawing, Riding, &c, Experienced English nurse. House 
situated in best part of town. Highest references given 
and required, Terms:—above 14, 100 guineas; 10 to 
14, 80 guineas ; under 10, 60 guineas,—Address, Princi- 
pal, 63, Boulevard Mariette. 


IGH SCHOOL, STOKE GREEN, NEAR 
COVENTRY, established (1865) by the Rey. G. 
Heavisipz, B.A., of University and Manchester New Col- 
leges, London, promotes a Liberal Education ata mode- 
rate cost, 


Just Published, price 6d, 


London and Edinburgh: Witu1ams and Norears. 
Manchester : Jounson and Rawson; also at the Unitarian 
Association, Norfolk-street, Strand, London, and Midland 
Christian Union, 40, High-street, Birmingham. 


Just Published, price 1s. 6d. 
RUE TO HIMSELF. The Story of 


Savonarola. Written for Young People by 
FRANCES E. COOKE, Author of “Footprints,” “A 
Boy’s Ideal,” &e, 


Swan, SONNENSCHEIN, and Co., Paternoster-row. 


Now Ready. 


eres by the REV. GOODWYN 
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UNWONTED FRATHERNISATION. 


Tue late gathering of the Congregational 
Union at Bristol was distinguished by one 
incident of a highly interesting character— 
the fraternisation of clergymen of the 
Church and Dissenting ministers in the old 
Broadmead Chapel, where Ropurt Hart and 
Joun Foster had preached in their day. 
This alone would suffice to make the recent 
meeting of the Congregational Union 
memorable. Whoever suggested the idea, 
it was a happy thought, and it was carried 
through in a manner that reflected credit 
on all parties concerned. The number of 
the clergy who formed the deputation was 
considerable ; they belonged to various 
ranks in the Church, and came freely from 
all parts in the immediate neighbourhood. 
The speeches delivered were in good taste, 
and the impression left on the mind after a 
perusal of the published report of the pro- 
ceedings is eminently gratifying to one 
whose sympathies transcend the limits of 
narrow sectarian distinctions, and who 
desires to see the old antipathies of Church- 
men and Dissenters buried and forgotten. 
It was a distinct indication of the better 
time that we believe is coming; and as a 
sign thereof it was a movement in the right 
direction. The deputation of the clergy at 
Bristol was a return of similar courtesies 
by Nonconformists to Churchmen on a 
former occasion. It) will be remembered 
that at Leicester the Nonconformist minis- 
ters of the town presented their congratula- 
tions and good wishes to the Church Con- 
gress. In return, a number of the clergy 
of the Church of England came to the 
meeting of the Congregational Union to 
express their brotherly feeling and good 
wishes. And really this is all. It must 
not be understood to imply more than it 
really meant. It had no political signifi- 
cance. The clergy still maintain their 
rights and privileges as belonging to the 
Established Church; they do not abate one 
jot or tittle in this respect; they do not 
adyance one step towards the Nonconform- 


ist position; and the Dissenters maintain 
as strongly as ever their antagonism to the 
principle of a State Church. There is, con- 
sequently, no surrender of principle on 
either side, while at the same time there is 
a cordial spirit of friendliness and goodwill. 
This is just as it'should be. Both parties can 
look back on the affair with the satisfaction 
that comes of what is honest and sincere. 
No doubt there is a party in the Church 
that strongly disapprove of the whole thing ; 
but with the present marked advance of 
liberal sentiment generally their disapproval 
does not count for much. Candid thinking 
minds everywhere are outgrowing the 
spirit of exclusiveness. Those who still 
cling to it are finding it more and more 
difficult to hold their position. Not by any 
sudden revolution is the change brought 
about, but by the gradual progress of toler- 
ation and enlightenment. If these. cour- 
tesies between Christian Churches become 
more frequent, more widely extended, and 
were more earnestly reciprocated, in a 
little time a better spirit would universally 
prevail, and it would be no longer possible 
to point, as has been done before now, to the 
want of charity between Christian deno- 
minations. In the past, Churchmen and 
Dissenters have stood too much apart. 
Often their relations have been anything 
but cordial. They have not understood 
each other; they have been strangers to 
the good points on either side. In future 
this misunderstanding, -it appears likely, 
will grow less and less, and a better mutual 
acquaintance take its place. It is high time 
that it did so; the spirit of distrust and an- 
tagonism has ruled long enough. Differ- 


ences there must be, controversy there 
will be and need be, for it is by controversy 
that opinions are sifted, mistakes and errors 
exposed and the truth elicited. But why 
should not each party credit the other 
with sincerity and honourable feeling in 
the advocacy of its own cause? Take the 
great question of the disestablishment of 
the Church. What bitter things have been 
said by the parties on both sides! What 
unworthy motives have been attributed by 
Dissenters to Churchmen for clinging to the 
Establishment, and by Churchmen to Dis- 
senters for seeking its removal! It has 
been said that Churchmen were only hold- 
ing to the loaves and fishes; it has been 
said that Dissenters in their opposition to 
State Churchism were only animated by 
envious feeling of the superior advantages 
which the Church enjoyed, and that their 
anxiety to free the Church from “ State 
patronage and control,” in order to secure 
for it a larger liberty, was sheer hypocrisy. 
Thus, neither party credited the other with 
an honourable spirit of opposition. The 
fraternisation at Leicester and Bristol ought 
to convince all that there are good and 
true men on both sides, who sincerely take 
opposite views on this great question. 

The clergy who took part in this deputa- 


might be misconstrued. The speakers 
were therefore very careful to be explicit 
on this point. They left no room for Ald 
as to what their position and motives were, 
The deputation claimed no representative 
character. The members spoke and acted 
simply for themselves, and did not conceal 
the fact that many of their clerical brethren 
did not approve of the step they were 
taking. Thus, the Rev. J. M. Witson, head 
master of Clifton College, whose speech 
was one of the best, said: ‘‘ There are men, 
Bristol clergy, whose names are conspicuous 
by their absence from this address, who 
hold the very highest reputation among us, 
and whom we on this platform would be 
the first to honour. When I name such 
men as Archdeacon Norris, Canon Marae, 
Mr. Ranpatt, Mr. Corn, and Mr. Cornisu, 
and say that we regret the absence of their 
names, their names should be received with 
the deepest respect from you as well as 
from us. They take a different perspective 
of Christian duties from those of us who 
are on this platform. The unity of the 
Church stands in their foreground, the 
unity of Christian bodies stands in ours.” 
This is frank and honourable, and equally 
outspoken was the chairman in his reply :— 
“It would be altogether folly on the part of 
sensible men such as you are, and such as 
we claim to be, if we were to blink this 
fact—that your theory of Church polity is 
different from ours, and if we were to over- 
look the fact that sometimes it may be 
necessary in the assertion of the one or the 
other for some of us to come into apparent 
conflict with one another. If it should be 
so, we trust, gentlemen, that you will 
always bear in mind that we mean to be 
fair opponents, that as far as possible we 
are prepared to extend the neutral zone in 
matters in which there is no need of con- 
troversy.” Dr. Macrapyry’s reply was 
equal to the occasion; and we are glad to 
find that he can speak in an earnest elevated 
tone, soberly and seriously, without bring- 
ing to his aid a number of questionable 
anecdotes and jokes provoking laughter, 
like those which marred his opening ad- 
dress. At the close Canon GrrDLESTONE 
bade his Congregational brethren God- 
speed. We think all present must have 
felt that a benediction rested on the meet- 
ing which had beer so auspiciously carried 
through by all who took part in it. 


THE EFFICACY OF PRAYER. 
SoME men would think nothing too mean or 
small to ask Gop for, seeing that GoD cares 
for all; for the cattle of Nineveh, for the 
ox that treadeth out the corn, for sparrows, 
for the grass of the field. 

He prayeth best who loveth best 
All things both great and small ; 

For the dear God who loveth us, 
He made and loveth all, 


Some men, again, while they would not 


tion were evidently aware their motives] hesitate to pray for great things, would think 
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less spirit.” So when the Ancient Mariner 
tried to pray, the curse was on him, and 
A wicked whisper came and made 
My heart as dry as dust, 

We would further try to point out that it 
would be foolish for a man to refuse to pray 
because he cannot alter the will of Gop, and 
because GoD will do the best for us, what- 
ever we do, or say, or think. For Gop can- 
not go beyond our wills. In Ezekiel the 
pleading cry of Gop breaks out bitterly, 
“‘ Why will ye die ? I have no pleasure at all 
in the death of a sinner, but rather that he 
should turn from his wickedness and live.” 
Let us then learn to bend our wills to Gon’s. 
Prayer being, in its essence, as we have 
pointed out, desire mingled with love and 
trust, it is certain that without prayer no 
great spiritual work can be accomplished, 
and “salvation” becomes a very misty word. 

So far from prayer being a useless form, 
to be scoffed at by the wise man, and to be 
discarded (as Miss HELEN TAYLOR suggests) 
with the other superstitions of our infancy, 
its tremendous spiritual power has often 
worked mischief when employed by eager- 
hearted men thinking more of self than of 
good, and more of their object than of Gop’s 
will, or when employed by strong-willed 
men not soberly directed by the wisdom of 
Gop or by love for their fellow men. For if 
prayer be strong desire, joined with a belief 
in the power of Gop to accomplish the de- 
sire, and not regulated and modified by a 
sense of right and a willingness to submit to 
Gop’s ways, and if it be a law in spiritual 
matters that to seek is to find, then such un- 
scrupulous seeker will often find what he 
seeks to the irreparable ruin of himself and 
others. That the wicked CENcr could call 
down death on his absent sons by a curse 
unknown to them is a superstition of the 
Middle Ages not yet wholly disbelieved, but 
there can be no doubt that many a man 
armed with the panoply of confidence in 
self, trust in Gop, an over bearing will, and 
a bad cause, or a good cause made bad by 
self-seeking, has accomplished superhuman 
wonders, and wrought incredible wrongs. 
But this only proves the truth of the adage 
—corruptio optimi pessima est. Tinthusiasm 
is powerful. Whether powerful for good or 
evil depends upon the colour with which it 
is tinted. 

Let us add a few quotations from very 
diverse writers bearing out what has been 
advanced above, viz., that prayer is not 
the desire of getting but the necessity 
of asking ; that, though we cannot change 
the Will of Gop by prayer and ought 
not to wish to do so, yet that spiritual 
life is so thin and bloodless without con- 
stant communion wita Gop that it is 
hardly to be dignified with the name of life 
at all. Dr. BAYNE (we think it 1s) says :— 
‘“‘ Prayer is its own answer ; to wait till it is 
heard, and only on condition that it should be 
heard, is not to pray at all.” WALTER Scorr 
in “The Heart of Midlothian,” says very 
finely :—Without entering into an abstruse 
point of divinity, one thing is plain ; namely, 
that the person who lays open his doubts and 
distresses in prayer, with feeling and sin- 
cerity, must necessarily, in the act of doing 
so, purify his mind from the dross of worldly 
passions and interests, and bring it into that 
state when the resolutions adopted are likely 
to be selected rather from a sense of duty 
than from any inferior motive.” Ina some- 
what similar spirit Mr. SHoRTHOUSE ob- 
serves in “John Inglesant” :—“ His books 
saved him from utter prostration and de- 
spair; they, and a secret help which he 
acknowledged afterwards ; a help which, to 
men of his nature, certainly does come upon 


it below the awful dignity of approach to Gop | out one thought, seeing that He will do the 
to pray for little things ; such as a successful | best for us, whether we will or no ? 
venture in business, a successful hit at| Ah! that would be to abandon the most 
cricket, to speak well at ‘a meeting or in| powerful spiritual weapon ever forged by the 
“the House,” to bring out a book that} Father of the spirits of men to overthrow 
“takes” with the public. They would re-| evil and to work good. That would be to 
prove achild who should ask Gop for a new|run counter to the whole course of the his- 
doll. But, on the other hand, they would] tory of the world. So far from throwing 
hold that individuals and nations, in great|away prayer, he who lives a true life, he 
straits and at great crises in their private or] who would do Gop’s work, must and will 
public lives, not only may but ought to pray|be instant in prayer. Only his prayer 
to Gop, the Upholder of the Universe, that (whether expressed in the simple language 
He would modify the course of nature in| of petition that he first learnt at his mother’s 
accordance with their great and pressing|knee, and that has become endeared to him 
necessities. In fear of sudden death they | by time, and, perhaps, by the services of his 
would pray for a providential deliverance. | Church, or however expressed) must not be 
In times of famine or drought they would|so much request as communion with GoD. 
pray for rain or for a “blessing” on the|Let him speak with Gop on all things great 
harvest. In times of pestilence or war they|and small; on his pleasures, his sorrows, 
would recognise the “visitation” of Gop,|his troubles, his desires, his sins, his aspira- 
and pray for aremoval of His heavy hand of| tions, his affections, his work, his failure, his 
affliction. In fact, it is a curious creed of|joys; let him babble to Gop (for a man's 
some people that Gop never “visits” His| wisdom before Gop is as the prattling of a 
people except in wrath ; forgetting that in| child with his father) of his domestic affairs, 
many cases famine, and in nine cases out of| of his country, of his relationships with his 
ten war and pestilenée arethe result of man’s|brother men. Then Gop will answer him, 
ignorance, folly,-or crime. and give him liberally, good measure, 
Some lastly would restrict their prayers to pressed down and running over. For thus 
spiritual matters. They would pray for the| we shall not. alter Gop S$ will, but learn to 
heathen at home and abroad, for the spread bendour wills to Gon’s. Thus, too, we shall 
of the Gospel, for the true advancement of| accomplish the greatest spiritual work pos- 
their country, for all who are in sin and| sible to our nature. 
sorrow, for the departed that they may rest| For it is a law of Gop in spiritual things 
in peace, for the salvation of the souls of| that to seek is to find, as in the fable of the 
men—Thy Kingdomcome, Thy Will be done.| sons working their father’s field to find a 
Now as regards any direct value of prayer| treasure. ‘Prayer is the soul’s sincere de- 
to Gop, the writer, while most in sympathy | sire,” and to desire earnestly is to obtain. 
with those first mentioned above, can agree | It is not that prayer or importunity wrests 
with none of them. If the prayer be in|blessings from GoD—that is absurd—but 
accordance with the Will of Gop, then in| that prayer is itself the blessing. Prayer is 
any case the thing prayed for will come to|not the desire to get, but the need to ask. 
pass. If the prayer be not in accordance| A true man who believes in GOD cannot ab- 
with the Will of Gon, it would be well that|sent himself from Gop. He knows he will 
the prayer should not be granted (as it as-] get, but prayer is a necessity of his nature. 
suredly will not be granted by Gop), and it} It is alsoa law of Gop in spiritual matters 
would be well that the petitioner should be|that when the minds of many are eagerly set 
glad that it should not be granted—that he}]on one thing and they come together to ac- 
should say and feel, not my will, but Thine|complish it, their hearts will inflame each 
be done. For, first, we cannot, if we would, | other, and they will be set on fire with the 
alter the Will of Gop by prayer (notwith-|spirit of enthusiasm that will change the 
standing many superstitious and idle stories| course of the world. And it is thus we ap- 
to the contrary), and, next, we ought not to|preciate the truth of the words—‘“ Where 
wish to alter the Will of Gop, because it isa|two or three are gathered together in my 
good will and a wise will. Christianity is|name, there am I in the midst of them,” 
mutable because it has the progressive vital-| Blessed words, because they are no metaphor, 
ity of a healthy organism. But the Organiser | but a reality ! 


Himself is immutable through the ages. He, then, that will live a true life will be 
For any direct purpose our prayers are as/instant in prayer: that is, he will be in 
idle as the childrens’ castles in the sand. accustomed communion with Gop, alike in 
his sorrows and in his lightest moments, 
keeping, as far as possible, his daily thoughts 
in the guidance of Gop. When troubles, 
public or private, press upon him, his com- 
CHARLES KINGSLEY many long years ago munion may, from the infirmity of human 
expressed what we have urged above in clear} ature, take more closely the form of petition. 
simple language. “Can you or I,” says he, He will (perhaps) be able to join in National 
“change Gon’s will by any prayers of ours ? days of thanksgiving and days of humiliation, 
Gop forbid that we should, my friends, even but if he knows the Father's hand and feels 
if we could ; for His willis a good will to clearly the secular providence of Gop, he 
us, and His name is love.” Nay, let us| Will not easily take part in prayers for fine 
leave all these matters in the hands of Gop, | weather oragainstplague, or what not, because 
with perfect trust that His “loving and it will be dissonant with his dependence on 
large comprehension of our confused ways and his filial relationship to God. 
and works” (to quote Mrs, OLIPHANT),| It has been said above that prayer is not 
“must not be less, but infinitely more, indul.| the desire to get, but the need (or hunger) 
gent and tender than that of any man,” more| of the soul to ask ; and that it is one of the 
wise and sufficient than that of ourselves. most important factors in the spiritual work 
Shall we, then, cease to pray? Are alllof the world. Jxsus passed through forty 
Gon’s gracious promises with regard to|days of what he described to his disciples as 
prayer idle words? Are we to set aside the| his temptation in the wilderness. Then he 
example of the Son of Man pouring forth] was strong enough to work his work, When 
n his extremest need and his sorest agony|Diabolus had possession of Mansoul he 
his last passionate pleadings? Shall we] gave the captains of the town as the choicest 
leave Gop to deal with us as He will, with-| weapon of his armoury “a dumb and prayer- 


Though the mills of God grind slowly, yet they 
grind exceeding small, 

Though with patience He stands waiting, with 
exactness grinds Heall. 


— 
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prayer to Gop, to whatsoever source it may 
be ascribed : ahelp which in terrible sleep- 
less hours . . . calms the heart, and soothes 
the brain, and leaves peace and cheerful- 
ness and content in the place of restlessness 
and despair.” Mr. StrorrorD Brooks, 
speaking of prayer prayed in bitter need, in 
“The Spirit of the Christian Life,” observes : 
—‘‘ And Gop comes, the Infinite Love, un- 
deterred by our long neglect, touched by no 
false human jealousy of His honour, smiling 
at our petulance, pitying our pain, with all 
the happy readiness of infinite tenderness, to 
do the best for us, to make us feel that, 
though we did not see Him, He has been 
with us all our life.” Our last quotation 
shall be a noble one from St. AUGUSTINE: 
—“TLonging desire prayeth always, though 
the tongue be silent. If thou art ever long- 
ing, thou art ever praying. When sleepeth 
prayer? When desire grows cold.” 

These passages describe the true efficacy 
of prayer. Many quotations might be made 
of avery different sort, describing prayer as 
efficacious in bringing about the direct inter- 
position of Gop in a miraculous fashion, 
breaking the laws of nature, and disturbing 
His orderly providence, and doing good to 
one ora few at the expense of the suffering of 
many. The most extraordinary detailed state- 
ment of modern times that has come under 
the notice of the writer is in a historical 
romance intended for Protestant children, 
written by the “ Protestant” Dr. NEALE, 
describing how the “Catholic” City of 
Antwerp was miraculously saved from the 
unsuspected night attack of certain Protestant 
invaders by the secret prayers of a nun, who 
was sustained through her vigil by an 
angelic whisper. But germs of similar fatuity 
and pernicious nonsense are to be found in 
plenty, scattered through old and new writ- 
ings. With such hard-lived survivals, how- 
ever, from an ancient order of thought we 
need not here concern ourselves. H. C. 


REASONABLE RELIGION.—I. 


WHAT is meant by this term? Is its mean- 
ing the same as Rational Religion? Well, 
hardly, we think. The difference seems to us 
to be this: While reasonable religion is a 
religion that can be accepted by the reason 
after the most searching scrutiny of its cre- 
dentials and nature, let it come through 
what medium it may, rational religion is 
one that comes by way of the logical faculty 
alone—emotion, sentiment, authority, and 
revelation beivg allowed no inflaence in the 
decision. Thus understood Rationalism is 
seen to be a stunting of the mind in matters 
pertaining to religion, as much so as if the 
eye alone were employed to do the work of 
all the rest of the senses—that of touch, 
taste, smell and hearing. Of course, we 
know that the attributes of physical things 
cannot be ascertained in that way, and that 
by way of the cold, dry light of reason the 
heart of many of the realities of life cannot 
be reached. Rationalism insists that the 
mind wants the truth and the truth alone, 
not sentiment, or emotion, or the glowing 
aspects of things which imagination throws 
over them; and if the sum of being was not 
essential to the truth, and if there are 
no facts in the physical world which the eye 
couldnotreach, so there areno realities which 
the reason could not find out without the 
aid of any other faculties, the Rationalist 
would be right. But there are facts in the 
material world that are invisible to the eye, 
yet tangible to the touch, audible to the ear, 
and perceptible to the smell; so there are 
facts in the moral world which reason cannot 
discern, nor logic weigh. By way of mere 
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logic no noble emotion ever came. Reagon- 
able religion accepts the evidence of every 
part of man’s nature, sentiment, emotion, 
hope and aspiration, as well as the bare facts 
of the senses and their laws. The facts of 
the soul are counted as well as the facts of 
the intellect. Bearing those realities in 
mind, they will enable us to understand how 
it comes about that while the Rationalist, as 
such, is generally high and dry in his nature, 
with little of fecund and quickening power 
over the spirits of men; while even the 
bolder of irrational dogmas has so often life 
within himself to such a degree that he is 
enabled to stir life in others. 

We have been led into these reflections by 
a little volume containing nine discourses 
that has fallen into our hand, bearing the 
name of “Reasonable Religion,” by the Rev. 
D. P. FAuRE, minister of the Free Protestant 
Church, Cape Town.* In their special way 
they are remarkable utterances from the 
Theistic standpoint, manly, outspoken, and 
betokening intense conviction on the part of 
the writer. They have been published, the 
preface tells us, “because their contents 
might convince some that Modern Theism 
does not content itself with criticism and 
denial, but also has something positive to 
say ; and, in the second place, that some few 
Sceptics, Agnostics, and Materialists might 
perhaps by them be brought to see that even 
when faith in supposed infallible authority, 
and in all external authority, has been cast 
aside, there is still solid ground left upon 
which to found a reasonable faith.” Weare 
sure that they will answer the purpose for 
which they are published. 'The author is so 
frank in his admissions, he concedes so much 
—indeed, more than he need do sometimes 
—for the sake of clearing the ground, that he 
is sure to disarm prejudice in all but the 
most obstinate minds, and so help to rouse 
at least a hope in the minds of the Agnostic 
that the glorious faith in Gop and Immor- 
tality—that a righteous will of infinite re- 
‘sources rules the universe, and that human 
beings will live a life of eternal progress— 
may be true. And if this hope once gets 
fairly kindled, it will shed a light on many 
problems to their partial, if not complete, 
solution. : 

The first discourse is under the heading, 
“ Morality Independent of Religion,” in 
which the preacher tries to make it clear 
that morality in and of itself is so import- 
ant that it needs no extrinsic sanctions. If 
it could be demonstrated that GOD does not 
exist, if the future life could be proved a 
dream of the fancy, it would still be best to 
live pure and righteous lives. Taking the na- 
ture of things as they are, and the relations 
of men as they actually stand to each other, 
the author thinks there can be no question 
about the truth of this statement. But two 
questions present themselves to our mind as 
we ponder this position. The first is, how 
far are we warranted in giving any other 
name than that of expediency to a course of 
conduct dictated by calculations of benefits 
that will be brought to us in this life alone ? 
And whether it would really be a state of 
happiness after all, which necessitated a con- 
stant reference to self-conscious calculations 
of personal gain or loss, is more than doubt- 
ful to us. Surely if we never abandon 
ourselves to the finest impulses of the heart 
and conscience, in our relations to our fel- 
low-men, forgetting debateable questions of 
gain or loss, we shall never attain that glow 
and exaltation of mind which is alone true 
joy. Our second question is, whether in 


* Published by Ovan de Sanot de Villiers and Co. 
Cape Town. 1882. 
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shutting out spiritual reasons for living pure 
and upright lives, and admitting only the 


temporal benefits in our consideration, 
the dignity of such conduct would not 
be so lowered, and its | far-reaching im- 
portance so departed from, that losing its best 
significance, it would result in such a loss of 
lofty enthusiasm for the right and true that 
in time all kinds of expedients by which an 
end might be reached would come to occupy 
a coramon level? Thus it might come about 
that ethical considerations would give place, 
altogether to mere expediences. What then, 
would become of the morality of men in the 
true sense of that term? In judging of the 
results of the working and influence of prin- 
ciples we have not only to consider the first 
generation of those who adopt them—taking 
as they do the leaven of that which they 
leave behind with them, added to the zeal of 
converts— but also after generations to 
whom they are simply aninheritance. Ex- 
pediency lying on a low level of thought has 
a tendency not only to depress the vision but 
also to shorten itsrange. We believe, there- 
fore, thatif the spiritual influences could be 
banished from moral aims, and it were uni- 
versally accepted that what is most conducive 
to the temporal welfare of all concerned, is 
best—which is the Secularist’s ideal of life— 
then not good but evil would in the long run 
result, if not immediately. 

But Mr. Faure’s object in urging his 
thesis is a good one. He wishes to find a 
ground of morals for those who have aban- 
doned all religious sanctions, He is alarmed 
at the present aspects of the world’s thought. 
He believes that there is going on in our 
midst a change in men’s conceptions, a more 
important change than any which the world 
has undergone since the downfall of paganism 
and the overthrow of the Roman Empire. 
Nay, he goes further than that, for he holds 
that “the present revolution in the opinions 
and beliefs of men, of all classes of men, the 
highest cultured as well as the labouring 
classes, stands unparalleled in the world’s 
history.” He is not far wrong in saying this, 
and the reasons for it are not far to seek. 
Formerly intellectual movements were con- 
fined to the pen; what knowledge or educa- 
tion existed was confined to them ; and the 
great masses, ignorant of their meaning, 
toiled and suffered, and obeyed their superiors 
without much thought. Now some degree 
of knowledge is the possession of all, and 
what the thinker works out in his study, or 
genius discovers in its highhour of intuition, 
is borne on the wings of the Press to the 
home of the working men, as well as to the 
halls of learning, and the libraries of the rich. 
No sooner is a thought uttered in our day 
than it seemsas if the very atmosphere dif 
fused it everywhere to mingle among the 
potent influences that determine the destinies 
of mankind. We live in momentous times, 
when everyone who has a word of power 
to utter has a vaster responsibility than ever 
before, as he speaks to a multitude that no 
man can number. In greatness, if not in its 
intrinsic nature, the revolution, in the opi- 
nions of men, stands unparalleled in the 
world’s history. 

But Mr. FAuRE must have written some 
of his words hastily, as the preacher is 
often bound to do in preparing his weekly 
tale of work, when he says that at the time 
of the downfall of the Roman Empire “the 
question was a comparatively small one of a 
change of belief. It was Pagan religion 
against Christian religion. It was the purer 
creed subverting the weaker one. Now itis 
something very different. Now the question 
is not this religion or that religion, it is re- 
ligion or no religion.” We should have 
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thought that GrpBon alone would have fur-|Jpgug CHRIST’S UNREALISED IDEAL 


nished him with facts for a different conclu- 
sion. All the testimony of the times he 
speaks of bears the same witness, Scepticism 
had eaten out the heart of faith from great 
multitudes among the thoughtful classes, 
while coarse and savage superstitions made 
the masses drunk with fanaticism. That 
immorality of the grossest kind prevailed 
is not only the testimony of Pau in the 
earlier chapters of his Epistle to the Romans, 
but also of the Satirists, and the serious 
moralists and historians of the time. If ever 
a new faith was needed to redeem men from 
utter unbelief in Gop and His moral laws, 
and to lift them up to life and righteousness, 
it was when Christianity set out on its benefi- 
cent mission of converting the Roman Empire. 
In our day Agnosticism widely prevails ; but 
bad as moderns are, they have not sunk to 
the depths of vice when the old gods had 
lost their power; and the new faith was but 
beginning its work. Mr. Faurr, however, 
is so anxious that what is pure and good 
shall prevail in the relations of men, that he 
becomes vehement and eloquent in his 
urgings that morality belongs to the nature 
of man, and that it is the best for him, 
religion or no religion, whether existence 
ends with the grave or it extends through 
eternity. Nay, he is so urgent on this 
point that he goes out of his way to insist 
that the time of Israel’s non-belief in the 
future life was the period of its highest 
and purest morality. And he contrasts the 
incentives to pure and noble living of the 
Agnostic favourably with those that in- 
fluence the followers of Canyry and Kyox. 
He goes on to urge that “ Morality is inde- 
pendent of religion, independent of belief 
in any theological dogma. “Morality, so 
fir from standing or falling with theology, 
has often been much the worse for being in- 
fluenced by theology.” He goes on to 
show that the orthodox theological doctrine 
of the Atonement has a paralysing effect 
on the moral nature, as also the belief that 
we must be good to avoid hell and gain 
heaven ; and if there were no religion apart 
from these and similar dogmas he would be 
right; but surely in these statements he 
forgets for the moment the well understood 
distinction between religion and theology— 
between true piety, love of a faith in Gon, 
and the specific doctrines he mentions. He 
urges that if men cannot believe in another 
life they should pitch this one high so as 
to get all the good out of it they can. To 
live in order to eat and drink, to enjoy 
mere sensuous pleasure, is to live a mere 
animal life. ‘“‘The basis of morals is in 
the higher impulses of our human nature,” 
he insists, ‘‘ which do not suffer us to rest 
content with a mere indulgence of the lusts 
of the flesh, which make us miserably un- 
happy, while our higher aspirations are not 
satisfied, which are incessantly urging us 
to strive after higher joys than the 
material.” Yes; this is true of the 
thoughtful and good, the brave and pure, 
but what of those who are not thoughtful, 
but who are lost to the loftier impulses in 
utter indifference, and in the urgings of 
passion and appetite which never look 
beyond the moment’s gratification ? 

But we have written more at length 
than we intended when we began. Our com- 
ments on the author’s religious teachings in 
opposition to the lower tendencies of our 
time we must reserve for another article. 


W. M. 


Brprorp Cuarget, Bloomsbury, will be re-opened 
for service to-morrow, after having been closed for 
several weeks for painting and repairs, 


OE RELIGIOUS UNITY. 

The following paper was read by the Rev. J. 
Pace Hopps at the Unitarian Conference, Sara- 
toga, U.S.A., September 19 :— 

What have “ Unitarian and other Christian 
Churches ” to do with Jesus Christ’s or any 
other ideal of religious unity ? Wherever suc 
Christians exist, in a really living state, they exist 
as Christians-militant; they make some people 
happy, but they are apt to make others miser- 
able; they preach a gospel of charity and free- 
dom, but at present they provoke agitation, op- 
position, disunion. What can such Christians 
have to do with religious unity P 

The same question might have been asked of 
the master himself, with even keener significance. 
The Scribes and Pharisees, and good people who 
were not Scribes and Pharisees, were probably 
content enough till he appeared. Who was he, 
a poor carpenter, with his handful of question- 
able followers,—fishermen, tax-gatherers, and the 
like,—who was he, to challenge the venerable 
orthodoxy of Israel, and to even seem to correct 
Moses and supplant the Temple? So they 
harassed him while he lived: and_ speedily 
hurried him to the cross. And yet this Jesus 
the divider was really Jesus the uniter; and he 
who seemed to come as a discord came really as 
a harmoniser, whose heavenly idealis, even now, 
not yet realised. May we not, with all hu- 
manity, say that itis so with usP We are at 
the earlier stages of our career, even as Jesus 
was when the Jews misunderstood and killed 
him. We are only dividers as Jesus was a di- 
vider, when he said to the Jews—* You are 
not the only children of God. God is a spirit, 
and his worshippers are they who worship Him 
in spirit and in truth.” In like manner, we are 
bearing testimony to truths that divide men 
only because they come into conflict with tradi- 
tional beliefs and methods that have already 
broken up, and that now persistently break up 
the brotherhood. Our teachings will cease to 
divide men when men cease to condemn one 
another. 

But we are not the only dividers in Christen- 
dom. The condemning creeds of Christendom 
divide also, but they divide because they cast 
out; while we divide only because men will not 
give in to the truths that would make casting 
out impossible. We shall cease to be dividers 
when all Christians cease to be excluders. 
Others divide because they set up narrow terms 
of communion; we divide because our terms of 
communion are at present too kroad. We offer 
to Christendom the ideal of a universal Church. 
It may be an audacious thing to do, seeing that 
we are comparatively but few; but it is not our 
fault that we are few. They who disparage us 
on that account have the remedy in their own 
hands. They can come from behind their sect- 
arian entrenchments, and join us on the open 
field. Jesus and his twelve poor followers—and 
one of them a traitor—were also a few, but they 
held the key of the world; and gave to humanity 
an ideal of religious unity which 1s to-day so far 
from being realised that many begin to doubt 
whether it will ever be realised at all. But we 
are trying to realise it. If we are excluded, we 
reply by announcing truths that shut ont no 
one. We bear witness to the unity that under- 
lies all diversity. We are not a sect; for we 
have not cut ourselves off, and we cut off no one. 
We may be “the voice of one crying in the 
wilderness ;”” but we are trying to prepare the 
way for the Church of the Future, whose terms 
of communion will be co-extensive with the 
supreme beatitude of Jesus:—‘ Blessed are 
the pure in heart, for they shall see God.” 

It is not egotism or self-assertion, then; it is 
a gentle and grateful acceptance of a divine 
ideal, when we say that there is not only some 
resemblance between Jesus the apparent divider 
and ourselves, but that we are actually bearing 
witness to the very truths he told—truths 
which for 1,800 years have been working in the 
world, not without results, but ineffectually, so 
far as complete acceptance is concerned. We 
humbly claim to represent that very doctrine of 
universality which came as such good tidings 
from his lips, but which, strange to say, his 
followers have seemed so little to care for,— 
which indeed, by their banning of one another, 
they have seemed so ready to repudiate or ignore. 
It gives us no pleasure to talk about these 
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things, but we cannot help it while these things 
remain. We are not Sectarians, disputing for 
our side; but pleaders for the religious unity 
for which we believe Jesus longed. 

What, then, was Jesus Christ’s ideal of 
religious unity? It is found in such livingly cha- 
racteristic sayings as these: “Blessed are the 
merciful, for they shall obtain mercy,” “ Blessed 
are the pure in heart, for they shall see God,” 
“Blessed are the peacemakers, for they shall be 
called the children of God,” “ By this shall all 
men know that ye are my disciples, if ye have 
love one to another.” What we submit to 
Christendom, then, is this—that Jesus Christ 
declared the “merciful” should find mercy ; 
that he promised to the “pure in heart” that 
they should see God; that he included among 
the children of God “the peagemakers;” that 
he expressly made mutual “love” the test of 
discipleship to himself; and hence, that his ideal 
was, religious unity on the basis of mercifulness, 
purity of heart, the promotion of peace, and 
mutual love. To some that may seem a poor 
account of the terms of Christian communion: 
but what would have happened if Christendom 
had all along adhered to it, and been loyal to 
it? The history of the past eighteen hundred 
years would have been unstained by some of its 
foulest chapters; “religious wars,” bigotries, 
persecutions and excommunications would have 
been unknown; and by this time we should be 
praying, with some hope of its fulfilment, the 
dear old prayer;—“'Thy kingdom come, Thy 
will be done on earth, as it is heaven.” 

Alas! the Master’s ideal was too high for 
poor humanity. The evil'spirit that leads men 
to exclude and condemn found its way into the 
assemblies of the early Christians; it made a 
home for itself at Rome; it tabernacled at Wit- 
tenberg, and pitched its tent at Geneva, and 
sat with the divines at Westminster, and, for all 
I know, has been heard of even in Andover and 
Chicago, Boston and Saratoga; and to-day, 
after all these years of Christianity, one of our 
most difficult undertakings is to make way 
against the solid opposition of churches that 
would turn the grace of God and the mercy of 
heayen in to the heritage of a'few; and now, when 
we talk of Christian unity, it is like the telling 
of an idle dream. 

The great creeds of Christendom, difficult to 
comprehend in many respects, are always clear 
about the clauses that condemn. The Christian 
Church, as an organisation, has never been 
really favourable to freedom and inclusiveness; 
and, if we took its verdicts as echoes of the deci- 
sions of Heaven, we should be driven to the con- 
clusion that the great bigot and excommunicator 
of the universe was the Creator of it. What 
strange infatuation is it that has led men to 
imagine that the favours of the Almighty are 
distributed with reference to the opinions held 
by such poor frail creatures as we are! And yet 
these opinions, embodied in creeds, have been 
set up as the measuring lines of the Infinite; 
and have actually been made the test of fitness 
for His kingdom. “ Believe and be saved” ig 
their great persuasive: “ Believe not and be 
lost”’ is their leaning argument. 

If we indulge the hope that in the life to come 
we shall remember what we thought here, it is 
worth while asking ourselves how we shall ro- 
gard some of the ideas that now seem to have 
such sway. If the angels can be amused (and 
I hope they are, and know not what there is to 
prevent them) it must surely amuse them to 
think of the old quarrelsabout words and creeds, 
and especially of the old imagining that heaven 
would be peopled only from these favoured 
churches on earth. But perhaps they are too 
sorry for us to be amused; and think of us as 
we think of men who are condemned to work for 
life in the mines, and who come at last to judge 
of all things by the light of their own poor lamps. 

How it must astonish a real Calvinist—I 
mean a human being with all the spiritual 
limitations of Calvinism—to find himself sur- 
rounded in the heavenly world (when he gets 
there) by men and women whose portion he be- 
lieved would be the outer darkness! I like to 
picture to myself the meeting between Cyril and 
Hypatia ; or the meeting between Servetus and 
Calvin; or the meeting between John Wesley 
and Theodore Parker. I suppose they all have 
to make the best of it when they find that the 
great God is not a partisan,—that the Creator 
of ug all loves ug all,—that the Father is not ag 
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partial as some men believed Him to be. But|ideal against the world, seeing that it is thi 


of this we may be sure, that if any of the 
children do not fall in with the heavenly 
Father’s ways, He will not send any of their 
brothers or sisters away to please them. So 
John Calvin will have to make it up with 
Servetus, or go wandering on in the dark until 
he does. But, indeed, it is our joy to believe 
there will be no difficulty in this, but that the 
tides of divine charity will so quickly flow into 
all hearts that half the bliss of heaven will con- 
sist in reconciling the enmities of earth. 

Why cannot we begin that new life now? 
Only one thing is wanted;—that we shall let 
the Father speak within us all,—that we shall 
cease to force ourselves to believe what our 
baffled and hard pressed brothers said centuries 
ago,—that we should do as Jesus did;—listen 
for the voice within. Yes, it is the dead hand 
of the past, and not the living spirit of the pre- 
sent, that builds these barriers between the 
hearts of those who might be comrades and 
brothers. And we speak of these things now, 
not as antagonists, but because we want to be 
comrades and brothers. Wespeak of them, too, 
because the hour is propitious, and becanse the 
signs of better things are all around us. Thou- 
sands upon thousands of good and gracious men 
and women in all the Churches are better than 
their creeds,—are, in spirit, with us, in spite of 
their creeds,—are quietly waiting to see the old 
creeds float away on the rising, freshening tide. 
Thousands upon thousands of others are willing 
enough to let us go unmolested, unthreatened, 
and eyen cheerily saluted, on our search after 
truth; and I suppose our presence here in this 
building is a pleasant indication of that. If 
any, then, on the other side tell me I have drawn 
a picture they cannot recognise as their portrait, 
I can only reply—I do not mean it for yzu at 
all. I mean it for those whom it does resemble; 
for those who still exclude us here, and predict 
our exclusion hereafter. 

We venture, then, to ask the maintainers of 
condemning creeds to give an account of them- 
selves in the light of the Master’s ideal. We 
tell them, not in any spirit of assumption, not 
even as disputants, but as brothers, that they 


mistake the Father; that their creeds that 


damn, their votes that exclude, their tests that 
bar, are as nothing to us—that, in our judg- 
ments, they only shut up the makers and main- 
tainerg of them to, at best, the thin and narrow 
boundaries of the heavenly kingdom—to an ar- 
tificial church of man’s creating, which is not 
the church of the living God at all. We answer 
their threat’s with Christ’s beatitudes. We put 
over the Athanasian Creed “our dear Lord’s 
Prayer.” We tell them that their anathemas 
are rejected by the spirit of this letter time, 
from which neither they nor their creeds will be 
able to escape, and which contradicts, in our 
streets and homes, on Monday, the maledictions 
uttered at the altar on Sunday. We tell them 
that the men who, in venturing to distribute the 
allotments of the Almighty, drove Priestley 
from his native land, and sent Theodore Parker 
to perdition, went into the spiritual land of 
Egypt and the House of Bondage in doing it, 
from which they will be led inte the promised 
land, here or hereafter, only by such men as these 
whom they would have driven into the outer 
darkness. We tell them that they who doubt 
or deny the salvation of “heretics,” such as 
Channing, or Emerson, or Florence Nightingale, 


need above all things to sit at their feet; and 
that they may, perhaps, have todo so in heaven, 
to learn the lessons of universal charity they 
Wetell them that the 
New World has answered the Old World—that 
a voice from Cambridge has answered the voice 


would not learn on earth. 


from Geneva :— 


¢‘ Must it be Calvin, and not Christ? 
Must it be Athanasian Creeds, 
Or holy water, books, and beads ? 
Must struggling souls remain content, 
With councils and decrees of Trent? 
And can it be enough for these 
The Christian Church the year embalms 
With evergreens and boughs of palm, 
And fills the air with litanies?” 


Then, if we asked by what right and on whose 
authority we say these things, we fall back upon 


our ideal of a perfect God, and upon the un 
realised ideal of Jesus; 


or we must believe in 
a perfect God at all hazards, and stand by that 
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very ideal which enables us to believe in God or 


the future at all. And if we are asked how we 
know that our ideal is more than a pleasant 
dream, we say that such an ideal carries its own 
evidence with it. Because it soars beyond all 
our haggard doubts and narrowing fears; be- 
cause it helps us to grow out of our poor sec- 
tarian monotonies and dead levels, and shines 
like a heavenly sun upon our dark earth-pro- 
blems, it must be true. But we have no choice. 
We must cleave to our ideal of a perfect God, 
as Jesus did. But a God who set up ecclesias- 
tical tests, or who, by threats of eternal loss or 
by promises of eternal gain, could seek to bribe 
or frighten honest men into the suppression of 
their thoughts; a God who could shut out Spi- 
noza from His mercy, or Bruno from His pity, or 
Servetus from His goodness, or who could for 
ever exclude any one from his redeeming love, is 
not a perfect God. 

What, then, are we todo? Our duty is plain. 

We must urge upon men to consider whether all 

attempts at religious finality have not been mis- 

takes,—whether our forerunners and ourselves 

have not all been on pilgrimage,—whether the 
perfect ideal is not even now waiting for its ful- 

filment, and whether that ideal will not at last 
be realised only in the realisation of Jesus 
Christ’s ideal,—in the universal belief in a God 
who gives the kingdom of heaven to the poor 
in spirit, who comforts the mourners, who feeds 

those who hunger, and refreshes those who thirst 
after righteousness, who loves the merciful, who 
shows Himself to the pure in heart, who calls 
the peace-makers His children, who champions 
the persecuted, and keeps ready for them the 
kingdom of heaven. 

It may be said that this carries us beyond 

Christendom altogether, and includes all seekers 

after truth as acceptable to God, even in the so- 

called Pagan world. Ireply, so much the better. 

There wre other names “ under heaven,” besides 

the name of Jesus, wherein men may be saved. 

Jesus himself being the judge, “they shall come 
from the Hast and from the West, from the 
North and from the South,” into the kingdom of 
heaven, and itis under his guidance that there— 


“In one immortal throng we view, 
Pagan and Christian, Greek and Jew.” 


The ideal of Jesus includes them all. 

But it is time to describe a still wider, a still 
more inclusive circle; to pass, not only beyond 
the confines of the Christian Church, but even 
beyond the sphere of things usually connected 
with the word Religion, in order to ask whether 
it is not true that in our own time the brightest 
intimations of the divine ideal of unity are to be 
found in the so-called secular life of our nine- 
teenth century civilisation. Everywhere the 
spirit of unity, the spirit of brotherhood is 
taking the place of the old spirit of division, 
antagonism and selfishness. Hverywhere the 
great discovery is being made that Paul was 
absolutely right when he said that ‘‘ God hath 
made of one every nation of men, for to dwell 
on all the face of the earth,” and that this con- 
tains as much good political economy as good 
religion, much and as cosmopolitan common 
sense as Christian love. Is not that same spirit 
seen in all the most characteristic movements 
of our time, for the abolishing of slavery, for the 
relief of the poor, for the healing of the sick, for 
the doing away with the spirit of caste? and 
we cannot leave these out of our reckoning in 
thinking of religious unity ; for what lies at the 
heart of all these things but the spirit of brother- 
hood ? and what glorifies and sanctifies, under- 
lies, overarches, and enfolds this human ideal of 
human brotherhood but the divine ideal of the 
fatherhood of God? Yes! the advance of hu- 
manity is the realisation of the thought of God; 


be done on earth, as it is done in Heaven.’ 


and itis onlyin the unity of this advance, as 
comprehending all forms and forces of human 
society, that we can see the full significance of 
the ideal of Jesus which found expression in 
his great prayer, “Thy kingdom come, Thy will 


It is here, in our search for the ideal unity, 
that we come face to face with that which 
touches the very highest point of religious 
idealism in our day,—the universality of the 
true priesthood, not of a sacerdotal order, but 
of man, a—priesthood whose temple floor is the 
whole earth, whose altar is for living and not] of boiling water would yield a palatable drink. Truly 
for dying sacrifices, whose incense is the offering | time may be said to work many changes, 


of just and gracious deeds,—a priesthood that 
has for its ritual the daily intercourse of hu- 
manity,—a priesthood that knows no consecra- 
tion but such as is brought by a consecrating 
affection, which binds together in one hol 
communion service of loyalty to God the little 
maiden dutifully desiring to learn her letters, 
and the great statesman, longing for the in- 
spiration that shall lead him wisely through 
the social jungles of histime. Not yet achieved 
is this, not yet even consciously approached by 
the majority, but ever possible ever before us, 
as the dream of the best and really greatest of 
mankind. 

‘The workers for religious unity, then, have to 
win not only the church, but the world. They 
have to convert not only Synods and Assemblies, 
Conferences and Churches, but Cabinets and 
Parliaments, Federations and Councils. They 
have to lead to the feet of the great uniter, 
clothed in their right minds, not only bishops 
and priests, theologians and preachers, but kings 
and presidents, statesmen and soldiers, princes 
and labourers, politicians and schoolmasters, 
merchants and editors, that all may conspire to 
keep “ the green pastures” unsullied, and “the 
still waters” calm, for the one flock scattered 
over the continents and islands of the world. 
This is the ideal work, and he who has this 
ideal nearest to his own heart must be nearest 
to the heart of Jesus. 

And now, if, in your name, I say that this is 
our ideal work, it will be in no mood of arrogance 
or conceit. Itis a simple matter of fact that, 
in our faith, we have not the faintest echo of a 
damnatory clause; it is a simple matter of fact 
that we do not set up doctrines, or opinions, or 
rituals, as standing between God and any of his 
children ; it isa simple matter of fact that we 
stand unreservedly on the great sayings of Jesus, 
that the merciful shall find mercy, that the 
peacemakers are the children of God, that the 
pure in heart shall see Him; and that they who 
most truly love one another are most truly His 
disciples. We can, therefore, quite naturally 
rise above all sectarianisms to the work which is 
as high above sectarianism as the heavens are 
higher than the earth—to the work which is the 
true ideal of Jesus, the creation, not only of a 
united church, glorious a thing as that would 
be, but of a united humanity. This is the ideal 
work, and we must face it, though its magnitude 
oppress, and its splendour dazzle us. 

What though we be but few in so large a 
world? Weare not too few for faith and hope; 
and they tell us it was a lonely man on Patmos 
who heard “the voice of a great multitude, and 
as the voice of many waters, and as the voice of 
mighty thunders;” and who saw the “ great 
multitude which no man could number, out of 
every nation, and of all tribes and peoples and 
tongues, standing before the Throne,” while 
‘every created thing which is in heaven and on 
the earth, and under the earth, and on the sea, 
and all things that are in them,” joined in the 
mighty psalm of praise, and blessing, and 
honour, and glory for ever. And if he—-the 
lonely dreamer—could see and hear those things, 
surely we, who are not lonely, may, and we may 
be sure that the ideals of man are the promises 
of God. 


Brurast.—The Rev. A. Lancaster, of Whit- 
church, Salop, has received and accepted the office 
of missionary to the Domestic Mission, Stanhope- 
street, Belfast. 


Tue SrraNGcEr IN Loxpox.—That the great City will ere 
long be hardly recognisable by its former denizens, all 
the world has heard. The visitor passing up the Thames 
now finds his eye gratified by the many handsome edifices 
recently erected. As be reaches the famous Victoria 
Embankment , there rises over him on the right hand the 
new Times office, and on the Jeft hand the new tower 
crowned works of Messrs. Jamus Errs & Co., both phases 
of Italian arebit ectuve. It may be said that these two 
buildings are types of the far-reaching business energy 
of the nineteenth century, for it has resulted from suca 
means that these two establishments have brought them- 
selves to the fore, and that the annual is ue of each has 
come to be estimated by millions. During the last year 
the number of copies of the Times issued is estimated ab 
16,276,000, while the number of packets of Eprs’s Coooa 
sent off in the same period is computed at 14,749,695. 
The latter is a large total, when it is borne in mind that 
in 1830 the consumption of Cocoa throughout the whole 
kingdom was but 425 382lbs., there then existing no pre- 


paration of it such ss this, which by the simple addition 
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Christianity and Modern Scepticism. By the 
Rey. A. G. Girdlestone, M.A. London: 
Hodder and Stoughton. 1882. 

The spirit of Mr. Girdlestone’s book is worthy 
of all praise. Itis frank and manly. It carries 
us right on with its unfailing openness. The 
conviction. that we are in contact with a man 
of complete sincerity in word and manner is not 
frequently “borne in upon us” at the time 
when writers in theology attempt to teach 
what they secretly doubt, and when instead of 
giving us the light of certainty they make their 
own inner darkness visible by the haze of their 
faint belief. But Mr. Girdlestone so speaks as to 
give the welcome and helpful. impression that 
he himself knows where he stands, and is able 
to show foundations beneath his feet, whether 
they are such as will be stable to others or not. 
Another merit in his book is his estimate of 
* doubters”? and ‘“ unbelievers.” He does not 
attribute “ doubt’ and “ unbelief” to depravity 
of heart. The old notion that rejection of the 
Evangelical faith was due to the carnality of 
man’s moral nature, to the rebelliousness of 
the will against God’s laws, or to gigantic pride 
of intellect, finds no mention here. Mr. Girdle- 
stone takes very. different ground, and attaches 
no moral stigma to intellectual un-faith. Per- 
haps the mental phenomena out of which his 
book has arisen would not havé appeared, or 
would not haye been so wide-spread if the 
Christian Church had but caught and held the 
spirit in which he regards the doubts of our 
time. 

The arguments of the book must be appraised 
by the limited intentions and aims of their 
author. Mr. Girdlestone distinctly tells us that 
they are addressed primarily not to sceptics, but 
“to my fellow Christians, and especially to my 
fellow-workers, whether in the ministry, in the 
schoolroom, or the home.” With this express 
avowal of the author’s purpose as to the class 
for whom he has written, several times repeated 
in other forms, it would be unjust to judge his 
yeasonings by the standard of effectiveness for 
the convincement of sceptics, or by their value 
as answers to the objections and theories of 
sceptics. Mr. Girdlestone’s appeal is confined 
to his fellow Christians. And this for a very 
good and sufficient reason. He has searched 
tor the causes of religious doubt, first and fore- 
most, among Christians themselves; and haying 
found them or most of them in that quarter, he 
thinks it the business and duty of Christians to 
remove them. And herein Mr. Girdlestone is no 
doubt perfectly right: scepticism is the legiti- 
mate offspring of untenable, irrational, dogmatic 
Christianity. 

Mr. Girdlestone traces the causes of religious 
doubt to four things :-— 


1. Inconsistency of the lives of believers with 
their creed. 

2, The Scriptures, as often taught and handled by 
believers, and in consequence by unbelievers. 

3. Natural science, as often viewed both by be- 
lievers and unbelievers, 

4. Philosophy, as often ignored or misused by be- 
lievers and unbelievers. 


From this it will be seen at once that Mr. 
Girdlestone goes upon a track with which most 
liberal religionists are familiar, and there is, 
therefore, no necessity for our following him 
minutely. His wish is to guard those of the 
same faith as himself against the partialisms of 
opinion and errors of method which have been 
prolific generators of unbelief. And with this 
cardinal object in view his remarks under the 
second head are particularly noteworthy in 
emphasising a radical defect of orthodoxy in 
the method of using the Bible. In considering 
the claims and objects of the Scriptures he 
adopts the now common position that itis an 
injustice to the Bible, and an injury to its real 
purpose, to take it as atext-book of science, or 
a standard of chronology. Having illustrated 
this point, he proceeds to the important matter 
of the true principle of interpreting the Scrip- 
tures. And here he notes the serious damage 
done to Christianity by the fatal habit Christian 
teachers have (of divorcing minute textual 
criticism and exposition from the main objects 
and tendency of the Bible as a whole. With 
Canon Farrar he urges that in the use of iso- 
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ated texts and fragments one must consider| life upon our attention. But so far from being 


(1) the true meaning of the words; (2) who spoke 
or wrote them; (3) their connection; (4) the cir- 
cumstances under which they were addressed ; 
(5) the persons to whom they were addressed, 
with the impression they were originally in- 
tended to convey; (6) any apparently opposing 
statements; and (7) decide finally on allin the 
clearest light of the life and teaching of Jesus 
Christ. Forgetfulness of these essential criteria 
of true interpretation has led to wrong methods 
of handling the Scriptures, and these naturally 
have suggested and justified similar methods as 
employed by non-Christians in holding the Bible 
up to ridicule. Is it noticeable that where passages 
of Scripture are discussed in sceptical works they 
are almost uniformly dealt with unfairly and in 
a narrow spirit? Mr. Girdlestone answers with- 
out hesitation that “this treatment does not 
arise of necessity from anything unfair or 
narrow in the sceptic, but from methods in- 
herited or derived from generations of Christian 
teachers.” He, therefore, stroigly presses upon 
his fellow-believers that the general scope of the 
Scriptures and the due proportion of truths are 
important to be borne in mind with reference to 
the prevention of scepticism. 

Another point which he very rightly accen- 
tuates is the relation of Christianity and Secu- 
larism to the practical realities and duties of 
this life. He ylainly sees and admits that one 
of the sources, if not the principal source of the 
strength of Secularism, is its tenet that as the 
fact.of a future life is at all events susceptible 
of some degree of doubt, while the fact and the 
necessities of a present life are matters of direct 
sensation, itis therefore prudent to attend ex- 
clusively to the concerns of that which is cer- 
tain and immediate, not wasting energies 
required; for present duties {by a prepara- 
tion for remote and merely possible contin- 
gencies. Now, on this creed Mr. Girdlestone con- 
tends, and contends‘ with the force of truth, that 
Christianity is the highest and best Secularism. 
He is compelled to admit that there is, or at least 
has been, too much justification®for the opinion 
that ‘if everybody minded religion the world 
would come to a dead-lock.” This opinion is 
due to the exaltation of creeds and ceremonies 
at the expense of the every-day religion of good- 
ness; to the acceptance of Christianity only as 
an insurance against a future misery and asa 
passport to a future bliss; and to the associa- 
tion of it with asceticism. But he argues that, 
truly apprehended and plainly taught and 
shown in our lives, Christianity is the best Se- 
cularism, that it works better than any other 
system in our ordinary pursuits and occupations. 
It really formulates the principles for industry 
and honesty, for mutual respect and kindness 
between employers and employed, for happiness 
in home life, tor purity and righteousness in 
social relations, and in civil and national affairs ; 
and it adds what Secularism cannot offer in point- 
ing ‘to a power beyond ourselves to aid our feeble 
and fickle energies in carrying outsuch purposes.” 

In our judgment this is the true position to 
take on the Secularistic creed. Christianity, as 
the science of right-living, has been weakened 
as a theory of religion and robbed of practical 
power as a working religion, by being mainly 
represented as “other worldliness.” But it 
ig a religion primarily and essentially for this 
life, containing all the best that Secularism can 
present, and adding elements of inspiration for 
the individual, domestic, social, and civil dutieg 
of life of which Secularism is destitute. Moreover, 
even while if has been enfeebled by being di- 
vorced from practical life and viewed chiefly as 
a preparation for the future, it has produced 
the highest style of Secularists. lo whom do 
we owe the great advances of the last fifty years 
in social, political, and religious freedom? ‘To 
men who were Secularists pure and simple? 
Or to men who were Christian Secularists, and 
who found the inspiration of their beneficent 
lives and works in the Christian royal com- 
mandment, and in Christ’s ideal of the Kingdom 
of God on earth? ‘he truth is that the con- 
trast. between Secularism and Christianity as 
to this life, which at one time had some justifi- 
cation, has ceased to bea real one, owing to 
a variety of causes which have given domi- 
nance to the conception of Christianity as a 
religion for actual life, one of these causes un- 
doubtedly being the enforcement by Secularists 
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inimical to Christianity, this is the genius of 
Christianity itself, and more and more is it 
coming to be the actual operation of Christian 
minds and energies in our midst in various 
departments of progressive, beneficent activity. 
For ourselves, we see no necessity for antagon- 
ism between Christianity and Secularism on 
this point. On the contrary, we maintain, with 
Mr. Girdlestone, that Christianity is here all 
that Secularism is, and if Secularists reject 
enriching truths which give a fuller, nobler and 
more energising conception to the Christian 
estimate of life, the rejection is their loss, or at 
least it would be to us aloss. What we heartily 
endorse in Mr. Girdiéstone’s plea to Christians 
is that they should make prominent in their 
teaching and their lives that Christianity is a 
religion competent to make our domestic life 
more pure, our intellectual life more expansive, 
our social life more wholesome, our municipal 
and civil life more healthy, just, and righteous, 
our religious life more real. Failing to do this, 
it is valueless. But in these directions it hag 
proved itself effective, notwithstanding the mis- 
representations by which professors of it have 
attenuated its practical force and shorn it of 
strength as a principle of reform. 

There are other points in Mr. Girdlestone’s 
book worthy of commendation; but we have 
confined ourselves to two, and the spiritin which 
these are treated is indicative of the general 
tenor of the work. There is much in the volume 
which we cannot endorse, but we have preferred 
to select what we agree with’rather than point 
out disagreements. Were Mr. Girdlestone argu- 
ing with sceptics themselves we should be com- 
pelled to condemn his work as inequadate for 
the purpose of refuting modern doubt. It falls 
far short of an effective reply to the objections 
of non-Christians, and is open to answer on 
several not unimportant points from thinkers of 
that class. But as Mr. Girdlestone expressly 
tells us that it is not those he addresses, but his 
“ fellow-Christians,”’ and “ especially his fellow- 
workers,” whose faulty teaching it is, he thinks, 
that is much to blame for “‘the disease of faith 
called doubt,” we can honestly and heartily say 
that his work presents, in a tone of winsome 
candour, consider2tions and arguments which 
deserve their immediate attention, and which 
should effect a change in their treatment of what 
to them is unbelief. S. F. W. 


Aovember Magazines 


Longman’s Magazine—There is always special 
interest connected with the publication of a new 
magazine, especially when it comes from so ‘great a 
house as Messrs. Longmans. But first numbers 
are proverbially disappointing, and are often more 
hopeful in the promise of good things to come than 
in present fruition. Longmans Magazine is atleast 
a marvel of cheapness, giving 124 pages of good 
matter in clear type and excellent paper for six- 
pence, just one-fifth the price of its predecessor 
Fraser, which died in the odour of respectablity 
from extreme old age, Literature of the lightest 
description is well represented by the first instal- 
ment of Mr, James Payn’s story of London Life, 
entitled ‘‘ Thicker than Water,” which is lively an 
attractive,’ and Mr. F. Anstey’s ‘The Black 
Poodle,” which borders too closely upon broad 
farce. The American novelist, Mr. Howells, gives a 
charming description of “ Lexington,” the pleasant 
country town in Massachusetts, where the first blood 
was shed in the war of American Independence ; 
and Mr. E. A. Freeman, who has but lately returned 
from the States, gives an exceedingly interesting and 
instructive paper on ‘‘Some Points in American 
Speech and Customs,” showing what some of us 
have long known, that the American twang is a 
survival of the old Puritanism, and that many pure 
“ Yankeeisms” are also survivals of good old Eng- 
lish words and phrases which have gone out of use 
in England, and which ignorant people therefore 
mistake for American inventions. On the whole, 
paradoxical as it scems, Mr. Freeman declares 
that he found less difference between England and 
America than he finds between England and Scot- 
land, both im speech and in social customs. 
The remaining articles are “A Gossip on 
Romance,” by R. Lu. Stevenson, a yory pleasantly 
written paper; ‘ Departed,” a not very powerful 
poetic tribute to the memory of “ W.M. A,,” by 


themselves of the priority of the claims of this|the author of “John Hoalifax;” and two brief 
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seientific articles, ‘*‘ Atoms, Molecules, and Ether 
Waves,” by Professor Tyndall; and ‘“‘ Our Origin 
asa Species,” by the venerable Professor Owen, 
both instructive “Fragments of Science,” from 
the pens of two of our foremost writers. We givea 
cordial greeting to the new comer, and doubt not 
that it will soon rank high among our monthly 
favourites. 

The Journal of the National Indian Association 
contains articles on the ‘‘ Administration of Tra- 
yancore,” by Mr. R. M. Macdonald; the ‘ History 
of the Vernacular Press in the Western Presidency,” 
by Nusserwanji Seriarji Ginwallai; ‘‘ The Wants 
and Claims of Education in India;” ‘Caste 
among {Domestic Servants,” by A. S. Beveridge; 
“Female Education in India”; anda continuation 
of “ The Spoilt Boy,” a curious story illustrative of 
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In consequence of the unsettled state of Egypt, 
M. Renan has delayed his visit to Sinai and 
Palestine till February, 1883. He is hard at work 
in the meantime on his history of Israel and on 
the index of his ‘ Origines du Christianisme,” 
which is partly in type. 

Tur Bampton Lectures of Mr. Hatch, on the 
“ Organization of the Harly Christian Churches,” 
of which the second edition, with revised notes and 
a new preface, has recently been issued by Messrs. 
Rivington, seem to be more fortunate than their 
predecessors in attracting attention abroad. Lately, 
on taking up the first number of Signor Borghi’s 
new magazine, we were surprised to find the open- 


domestic life, by Tekchand Thakur. Under the 
head of ‘ Bengali Publications,” we observe ap- 
preciative notices of ‘‘A Short Life of Mary Car- 
penter, by Babu Rajanikanta Gupta,” intended for 
the ladies of Hindu homes, and ‘‘ Anecdotes from 
Eminent Lives,” a little pamphlet of forty-eight 
pages presenting the principal incidents in the lives 
of Theodore Parker and Sister Dora. 

The Magazine of Art has a very fine frontispiece, 
% Maiden Dreams,” etched by Laclauze, from an 
original drawing by G. L. Seymour, in reference to 
which Mr. W. H. Pollock has contributed a pretty 
song. ‘America in Europe” is an interesting 
account of the development of the new school of 
American art, especially in Paris, with engraving of 
some of the striking pictures by American artists in 
the Salon of 1882. Among other contributions are 
quaint illustrations of two recent Japanese ro- 
mances; ‘‘ Sculpture in Pictland,” with engravings 
of ancient crosses and monuments; an illustrated 
biographical sketch of ‘Giovanni Costa, Patriot 
and Painter,” by Julia Cartwright, with fine por- 
by Sir I’. Leighton ; ‘‘ Vellauris and its Allies,” by 
Cosmo Monkhouse; and ‘The Graphic Arts,” by 
Professor Sidney Colvin, with a remarkably fine 
study of a head, engraved by W. J. Linton, after a 
drawing by Titian. 

Cassell’s Magazine continues the two serial 
stories entitled ‘‘ No Proof,’ and ‘‘ Was it Wise to 
Change,” and has also the conclusion of another 
story—rather a poor one— His Own Shadow.” 
Much more useful and really attractive papers are, 
“ College Clubs,” by R. E. Johnston, B.A.; ‘“‘ The 
Classical Quantocks,” an account by the Rev. F. 
Hastings of the beautiful district in Somersetshire 
where Coleridge and Wordsworth wrote their earliest 
poems; ‘‘ How many Senses have Animals?” by 
W. Harris, M.A.; and “‘ The Common Deformities 
of Children,” by the Family Doctor. The pro- 
gramme for the next volume is exceedingly at- 
tractive. 

We have also received from Messrs, Cassell and 
Co. :— 

Our Happy Family, being the Little Folks’ Annual 
for 1883. 

Greater London, a narrative of its People and its 
Places, by Edward Walford, accompanied with a 
large coloured map of the metropolitan district. 
This is a pendant to Cassell’s Old and New London, 
and promises to be as generally valuable and in- 
teresting a work. ‘‘The environs of London are 
full of histcric memories, which are known to but 
few even among its residents, whilst the many 
thousand persons who every year visit the various 
interesting localities around the metropolis lose 
much real enjoyment from their ignorance of the 
associations which render them memorable. All 
the reminiscences, stories, and traditions that form 
the history of these districts will be narrated in a 
popular and interesting manner in Greater London, 
whilst-the work will be illustrated throughout with 
engravings of remarkable monuments, mansions, 
ancient buildings and picturesque scenery; por- 
traits of noted personages, &c.” 

The Quiver commences a new volume, and is full 
of interesting stories, sketches and essays, partly of 
a religious character. 

The World of Wonders, Part I. of a reissue of 


ing review was devoted to them, and wondered that 
an Italian audience should be supposed to care for 
anything so typically English as a Bampton lecture, 
Now we hear that Mr. Hatch’s book is being trans- 
lated into German, It is the only series of Bamp- 
ton Lectures which has ever been considered worth 
reproducing in Germany for the benefit of German 
theological students. 

A rRANsLATION of M. Gabriel Charmes’s “ Ex- 


periences of Egyptian Life ” will shortly be pub- 
lished by Messrs. Bentley; and & propos of Egypt a 
new book by the author of ‘‘ Hau-de-Nil ” is, we 
understand, in the press, entitled ‘‘ Azahar; or, 
Journal of a Residence in Spain.” 

Dr. McCosu, formerly of Belfast, and now prin- 
cipal of an American college, has issued a pro- 
gramme of a philosophic series. ‘For the last 
thirty years,” he says, ‘‘ I have been taking my part 
in the philosophic discussions of the age. I have 
a few things yet to say before I willingly leave the 
arena. These have long occupied my thoughts, and 
they relate to thrilling topics of the day on which 
many are anxious to have light thrown. In 
order to bring my views before the thinking public 
I start a philosophic series, to consist of small 
volumes of about sixty pages each, in stout paper, 
at [50 cent. per volume, and issued quarterly, and 
each embracing an exposition complete in itself of 
one theme, I begin with ‘ The Criteria of Diverse 
Kinds of Truth as Opposed to Agnosticism, being 
a Treatise of Applied Logie.’ This treatise will be 
followed by one ‘ On the Nature of Causation in 
relation to the lately discovered Doctrine of the 
Convervation of Energy or the Persistence of 
Force ;’? one ‘On What Development can Do, and 
What it cannot Do,’ by ‘A Criticism of the 
Philosophy of Kant,’ and ‘A Criticism of Herbert 
Spencer’s Philosophy as Culminated in his 
Ethics,’ ” 

Tur Publishers’ Weekly announces that an 
American publishing firm will issue immediately 
“ Ralph Waldo Emerson: an Estimate of his Life 
and Character,” by Mr. A. Bronson Alcott. Mr. 
Aleott, the neighbour and lifelong friend of the 
“Seer of Concord,’ is now approaching his 
ninetieth year. The illustrations are from original 
photographs not before collected. The edition is 
limited to 200 copies, 

Tue same publishers announce that they have 
in the press the Hon, William T. Davis’s contribu- 
tion to the history of the early settlement of the 
Plymouth colonists, to be entitled ‘‘ Ancient Land- 
marks of Plymouth.” The work will be divided 
into two parts, the first of which will treat of the 
methods by which the Pilgrims obtained possession 
of their lands, including their various patents, and 
their negotiations with the merchant adventurers 
of London, and will trace the titles of estates along 
the streets of Plymouth from the first grantees 
to their present owners. It will give also a 
history of the houses at various times built on 
them, and will include a history of the churches, 
schools, manufactures, and government of the 
town, and sketches of different places’ of in- 


terest, with the derivation and meaning of 
their names. The second part will be devoted to 
genealogical records of Plymouth families, of which 
over seven hundred are treated with more or less 
fulness, 


this highly popular work, with an account of all the 
wonders brought to light by more recent discoveries. 

The Illustrated Universal History, Part XVIII. 

The New Testament Commentary for English 
Readers, edited by Bishop Ellicott, Part XXXII. 

The Bible Educator, edited by Dean Plumptre, 
Part VIII., and Cassell’s Almanac for 1883, full of 
attractive illustrations and useful information as 
formerly, 


We greatly regret to hear of the death of Dr. 
Burnell, the eminent Sanskrit scholar, 


Currron.—The Rey. W. Hargrave, M.A., has 
resigned the pastorate at Oakfield-road Church, 
and his resignation is to take effect at Christmas. 

Sourn-prace Instrrurs.—The Lectures Com- 
mittee of the South-place Religious Society are 
carrying out a series of meetings on an excellent 
plan. Every Tuesday evening a paper is read by 
some gentleman, and this is followed by discussion. 
The programme includes the names of W. C. Coup- 
land, Esq., M.A., CO. R. Drysdale, Hsq., M.D., J. M. 
Rigg Esq., M.A., J. H. Levy, Hsq., E. B, Aveling, 


Hisq., D. Se., &c,, and Mr. Conway and B. Fossett 
Lock, Esq., have already read papers. 

Mitzs Prartinc.—The memorial stone of the new 
church in Oldham-road was laid on Saturday last, 
the 21st inst., by the Rey. William Gaskell, M.A. 
The proceedings were of a very interesting character, 
but we are obliged, on account of the pressure of 
other articles of intelligence, to defer a full report 
until next week. 

Norwich.—On Thursday, 19th inst., a social 
gathering of the members and friends of the 
Octagon Chapel was held in the girls’ school« 
room, Culvert-street, agreeably to an invitation 
given by the Chapel Committee ; about 170 persons 
were present, The school-room, which was trans- 
formed for the nonce into an elegant reception 
room, having its walls draped with crimson and 
white cloth, and plants distributed throughout 
its length, presented a pleasing effect. The 
centre of the room was occupied by tables, on 
which were placed books, engravings, photographs, 
and graphoscopes—while revolving stereoscopes 
and the air pump (explained by Mr. J. Wright) 
afforded additional sources of interest. At the 
side tables ladies of the congregation had charge 
of the tea and coffee urns and refreshments of a 
light character. The musical arrangements of 
the evening were under the direction of Mr. R. 
W. Ladell and Mr. C. J. Campling, the chapel 
organist. Tea and coffee having been partaken 
of, the chair was taken by Mr. Alfred Mottram, 
who began his remarks by saying it was thought 
desirable that members of the congregation 
should meet and confer with those whom 
they had deputed to carry on the affairs of 
the congregation, and take counsel together on 
matters connected with its future welfare; he 
expressed the regret which all present felt at the 
absence of some friends from the meeting that 
evening, who would have been with them but for 
unavoidable causes, Mr. Councillor Freeman from 
illness, and some on account of absence from 
home. Letters the committee had received and 
which were read, among others one from Mr. 
Joseph Woodrow, showed that those friends were 
heartily with them in everything that related to 
the well-being of the congregation, and expressed 
the hope that unity of spirit would prevail, and 
that they would show an adherence to the prin- 
ciples of their faith, The Chairman then called 
upon the secretary, Mr. Horace Stevens, who ex- 
plained what had been done by the committee in 
securing theservices of ministers for the proper 
conduct of the chapel services, and other business 
matters. Mr. C. I’. Stevens in following spoke of 
the schools connected with the chapel, and affi- 
liated institutions, and said it was necessary that 
members of the congregation should show by 
their presence and support that they felt upon 
these sources they must depend for strengthening 
their numbers, and the cause of the Octagon con- 
gregation. During the evening a flute solo, ac- 
companied by the piano, was given by Mr. Hd- 
wards, and golo pieces and part songs were sung 
by the ladies and gentlemen of the chapel choir, 
closing with the part song ‘‘Good Night.” The 
thanks of the meeting were cordially voted to Mr. 
Mottram as the chairman of the evening, and as 
the representative of a worthily-remembered 
family, and to the ladies and other friends who 
had contributed tothe pleasure of the evening, The 
Chairman haying briefly responded, the proceed- 
ings closed.—A service of song, entitled “‘ The 
Life of Elijah,” was given at this chapel on Wed- 
nesday evening, the 18th inst., by the children 
and teachers of the Sunday-school, assisted by the 
choir. The service was conducted hy Mr. J. D. 
Wright, one of the superintendents, who had 
spared no pains in training the children for the 
occasion, and Mr. C. T. Stevens, the other super- 
intendent, gave the connective readings very 
effectively. he service was most successful when 
first given at the school anniversary, but it was 
even more successful on its repetition, which was 
by request. A very large congregation attended, 
and the collection on behalf of the schools was 
well supported. Those connected with the school 
are to be congratulated on the result of their 
efforts. 


Hontoway’s Ointment and Pinus. — Influenza, Sore 
Throat, Quinsey, Mumps, and similar complaints always 
abound in unsettled weather, and are most safely and 
effectually subdued by rubbing Holloway’s Ointment at 
least twice a day upon the chest and glands of the throat. 
The Ointment penetrates the skin, reduces inflammation, 
and heals ulcerations. This treatment is sufficient for 
curing the most serious and complicated throat affections, 
provided Holloway’s Pills be taken at the samo time. 
When swallowing gives pain, the Ointment may ba relied 
on till improving symptoms admit of painless deglutition. 
In asthma, bronchitis, pneumonia, pleurisy, whooping 
cough, incipient consumption, scarlet fever and measles 
Holloway’s medicines are not less valuable in mitigating 
the most troublesome features than they are certain in 
ultimately curing, 
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Art the close of the evening service yesterday 
week in Westminster Abbey the Rev. Canon 
Duckworth unveiled a tablet erected in com- 
memoration of Michael William Balfe, and de- 
livered an address commemorative of the musical 
composer. 


Mr. Hersert Spencer has published in the 
American papers his first impressions of Ame- 
rica. He says that the books he had read gave 
him no adequate idea of the immense develop- 
ment of material civilisation he everywhere 
finds. He thinks that while the form of free- 
dom has been maintained there has been con- 
siderable loss of the substance, and that the 
people are fast becoming a puppet in the hands 
of wire-pullers. He does not, however, consider 
free institutions a failure, and thinks that 
Americans may look forward to a time when 
“they will have produced a civilisation grander 
than the world has ever known.” 


A FRIEND and valued contributor, who for 
years past has “been a diligent reader of the 
American religious papers, both Unitarian and 
Orthodox, gives the following impressions of the 
condition of Unitarianism on the other side of 
the Atlantic:—“I am greatly surprised that 
Unitarianism does not make more progress in 
America. 1¢ does not seem to grow there more 
than it does here. Its present position is utterly 
disappointing, compared with what was expected 
of it thirty or forty years ago. I remember 
that great things were confidently expected of 
it then. Some even anticipated that it would 
become the prevailing form of religion in the 
United States. Boston Unitarianism was to be 
the leaven that should leaven the whole lump. 
All tkese bright hopes have been disappointed. 
The cause is certainly declining relatively to 
the increase of population. With that it fails 
completely to keep pace. I was astonished to 
learn that New York had but two Unitarian 
churches, while there are four hundred and fifty 
Evangelical Churches. A free country with no 
State Church, and no ancient conservative tra- 
ditions, one would suppose to be just the field for 
Unitarianism to advancein. But clearly it does 
not. I fear that many of their ‘Churches’ 
are not much better off than our country con- 
gregations.” 

WE give this somewhat too desponding testi- 
mony for what it is worth, and must confess 
that we fear there is too much truth in it. 
Some of the lay members of our churches who 
haye visited America of late years have ex- 


pressed their surprise at finding that except in | [ 


Boston and the neighbourhood the Unitarian 
Churches there have just the same kind of diffi- 
culties to encounter,and are often in as struggling 
a condition as some of our decaying congrega- 
tions in the eastern counties, and the south of 
England. It can hardly be denied, too, that 
even in the capital of American Unitarianism, 
the liberal faith is not the power that it was in 
the days of Channing and Ware and Green- 
wood, when it occupied the social position of an 
Established Church, and comprised among its 
adherents certainly a majority of the middle 
and upper classes. But now Unitarian Churches 
in Boston are far outnumbered by the Orthodox. 
The Episcopalian Church is taking the foremost 
position socially, and there is a marked tendency 
there as here on the part of Unitarians of the 
more aristocratic circles to go over to a Church 
which impresses cultured minds so much by its 
esthetic services and its orderly discipline. On 
the other hand, it should be noticed that if there 
are but two Churches in New York, those two 
are remarkably strong ones, and that there are 
several in Brooklyn and other neighbouring 
places which are practically suburbs of New 
York. Still, even allowing for this and the 
growth of new Churches in the large towns of 
the West, the condition of Unitarianism in 
America is not so flourishing as to justify the 
“talltalk””’ we used to hear from someot itsenthu- 
siastic advocates aboutits becoming the “national 
faith” from North to South and Hast to. West, 
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It is no more likely to become the national faith 


there than it is here, except in so far as it occu- 
pies a prominent if not the foremost place in 


that great wave of “ Liberal tendency” which 
is gradually modifying the harsher features of 
the old orthodoxy in all the more enlightened 
churches, and that doctrines which would once 
have been stigmatised as heterodox are now ad- 
vanced by divines and learned professors with 
considerable amount of popular sympathy in 
Enthusiasm for a 
good cause is all right, and is not too common 
among religious Liberals, but it is well also 


their own denominations. 


to be perfectly honest, to avoid “ buncombe,” 


and to try tosee and represent things as they 
We must recognise our real weak- 


really are. 
ness and endeavour to ascertain the causes be- 


fore we can address ourselves with any hope of 


permanent success to the consideration of the 
best remedies. 


Ropert CoLiyeR, in a very interesting me- 


morial discourse on his predecessor in the Church 
of the Messiah, New York, delivered at Sheffield, 
Mass., where Dr. Dewey was born and died, 
relates that he visited his venerable friend 
(zt. 87) last summer, and found him “still 
young in his thinking.” “Tell me,” I said, 
“how you would preach other than you 
He 
Ponda: a moment, his voice was broken, but 
is eyes shone, he lifted his weak hand above 


have done, if you could begin again.” 


his head, and said, “I should try to fill my 


sermons more and more with faith in the Eternal 
Love, the Eternal Presence, and the Eternal Pro- 


vidence within the eternal laws.” 


WE learn from the Christian Register that Dr. 
Carpenter’s address at the Saratoga Conference, 


which we reprinted last week, was phonogra- 


phically reported for that paper by a lady—Bella 


B. Barrows. 


An address has been issued by the Liberation 
Society to the electors of the London School 
Board, relative to an educational appropriation 
of the now misused or wasted City parochial 
It refers to the commendable efforts 
of the School Board in obtaining information on 
the subject—efforts which have resulted in 
bringing out the fact that there are no fewer 
than 1,330 charities connected with the City of 
of 
£104,102, and a capital value of £2,339,204— 


charities. 


London parishes, of the annual value 
and shows that while the City population is 
diminishing, its charities have vastly increased in 
value. Thus the charity income and the popu- 
lation of a few parishes are shown to be from 
£1,653 to £4,682, against population of from 
only 200 to 670. The charitable endowments 
tor “ Church purposes ” produce £36,046 a year ; 
and it is proposed that the surplus of these, 
after meeting just claims, instead of being 
handed over to the Ecclesiastical Commissioners 
whose present income in London alone is 
£223,290 a year] should be devoted to the same 


educational. and such like purposes, as other 


available City charitable funds. Instead of en- 
riching an already wealthy body, whose means 
are devoted to a denominational purpose, says 
this address to the electors, let all charitable 
funds available, whether general or ecclesiastical, 
be appropriated to educational purposes from 
which the whole community would benefit. 


THE reasons assigned by the Medica! Faculty 
of Harvard University for not admitting women 
as students are as follows :—1. Because the in- 
stitution is for men. 2. Because the standard 
will be lowered if women are introduced. In 
reply to this Dr. Bartol wisely says :—‘* But the 
institution is for men in this sense—namely, 
that the race of man, mankind and womankind, 
may be healed, as they will be more effectually 
when they become doctors, who, as nurses, have 
contributed already quite as much in the world’s 
history as all the physicians to the curing of the 
sick; and the standard of no profession has 
been lowered, while examinations without favour 
are kept up, as they may and should be. Rather 
the dignity and purity of every art and calling 
have risen signally whenever and wherever our 
sisters have taken in it a hand. Where they 
are competent, shall they not compete?” 


Tue lecture on tobacco by the Rev. R. L. 


Carpenter, which he sent to the Unitarian | known, 
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ministers in America as well as in England, 
was noticed in the Christian Register and in 
the Unitarian Review, which quoted an extract 
from the Times, describing the indifference with 
regard to the comfort of others which is the — 
effect of tobacco. “ This,” said the reviewer, 
“is the extreme of ungentlemanliness,” and a 
severe rebuke was administered to smoking 
clergymen. This aroused a lively controversy, 
and an American friend states, “there is quite 
a raid against the weed all round ; even our secu- 
lar papers are taking up the question.” 


Tue following lines appear in Punch this 
week, suggested by unwonted fraternisation at 
the recent Congregational Union, on which we 
have commented in a leading article :— 

COMFORT FOR CHURCHMEN, 

“Church and Dissent shake hands, zealots 

affrighting ; 

But then foes often do so—before fighting ! ” 


Repty1ne to a correspondent, the editor of the 
Christian World maintains that “ no proposition 
could seem more absolutely demonstrated than 
that the tale of Eden is an inspired allegory.” 
But why inspired, andby whom? Where isthe 
absolute demonstration of the inspiration. He 
adds :—“ Serpents have not the gift of speech. 
Ifan actual serpent talked in Eden, some creative 
power must have given it speech, and we cannot 
escape something very like blasphemy if we at- 
tribute that particular miracle either to God 
or the devil. ‘This is but one of a hundred diffi- 
culties, all insuperable, if you turn a divinely 
simple and beautiful allegory into an historical 
fact. We hold that it has been ‘‘ demonstrated ” 
that the Bible does not teach science, and we 
utterly deny that the Christian religion is pledged 
to the ‘substantial accuracy” of the science 
known to its writers. ‘lo speak of the Bible as 
“ oracular” seems to us a pitiful misapprehen- 
sion of its spirit and letter, a degradation of the 
sublimest and best of books to a level with the 
outpourings of the Sybil or the priestly 
quackeries of Delphi.” This seems surer ground 
than the suggestion of inspiration, 


Mr. A. C. Swinpurve’s new book, “ Tristram 
of Lyonnesse, and other Poems,” contains the 
following powerful sonnet :— 


ON THE RUSSIAN PERSECUTION OF THE JEWS. 

O Son of Man, by lying tongues adored, 
By slaughterous hands of slaves with feet red-shod, 
In carnage deep as ever Christian trod 
Profaned with prayer and sacrifice abhorred 
And incense from the trembling tyrant’s horde, 
Brute worshippers or wielders of the rod, 
Most murderous even of all who call thee God, 
Most treacherous even that ever called thee Lord; 
Face loved of little children long ago, 
Head hated of the priests and rulers then, 
If thou see this, or hear these hounds of thine 
Run rayening as the Gadarean swine, 
Say, was not this thy Passion, to foreknow 
In death’s worst hour the works of Christian men 

Own Thursday the statue by Mr. Boehm, w 2i:2 
has been erected on the Chelsea Embankment 
a memorial to Mr. Carlyle, was unyeiled v7 
Professor ‘l'yndall, who paid a high tribute t 
Carlyle’s genius, and expressed a hope thit 
somewhere upon the Embankment might be 
raised a companion memorial to Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, whom he described as the loftiest, 
purest, and most penetrating spirit that had ever 
shone in American literature. The Memorial 
Committee had issued invitations to the sub- 
scribers, and in response there were amongst 
those-present Mr. Lecky, Lord Houghton, Mr. 
W. Black, the Dowager Lady Stanley of Alder- 
ley, Mr. Courtney, M.P., Mr. Browning, Mr. H. 
Shiilz Wilson, the Rey. Dr. Martineau, Mr. 
Moncure Conway, the Rev. Llewellyn Davies, 
Mr. Smalley, and a number of ladies. Professor 
Tyndall, in the course of his interesting speech, 
vindicated Carlyle from some prevailing miscon- 
ceptions: ““l'aking allthat science has done in the 
past, all that she has achieved in the present, and 
all that sheis likely to compassin the future—will 
she at length have told us everything, renderin 
our knowledge of this universe rounded an 
complete P ‘lhe answer is clear. After science 
has completed her mission upon earth, the finite 
Known will still be embraced by the infinite Un- 
And this ‘boundless “contiguity of 
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shade,’ by which our knowledge is hemmed in, 
will always tempt the exercise of belief and 
imagination. The human mind, in its structural 
and poetic capacity, can never be prevented 
from building its castles—on the rock or in the 
air, as the case may be—in this ultra-scientific 
region. Certainly the mind of Carlyle could 
not have been prevented from doing'so. Out of 
pure unintelligence he held that intelligence 
_ never could have sprung, and so, at the heart of 
things, he placed an intelligence—an energy 
which, to avoid circuitous paraphrases, we call 
God. I am here repeating his own words to 
myself. Every reader of his works will have 
recognised the burning intensity of his convic- 
tion that this universe is ruled by veracity and 
justice, which are sure in the end to scorch and 
dissipate all falsehood and wrong.” 

We had credited our contemporary, The 
Christian World, with a little more robustness 
than it manifests in one of its articles this 
week. Speaking in the most eulogistic terms 
of the demonstration made in London on the 
return of some of the troops, it says:—‘ Ac- 
cording to all reports, the scene on Sunday was 
even more exciting. If hundreds turned out 
on Friday, there were thousands two days after. 
There is no reason why we should keep silence 
as to our regret—not that the men should have 
been so welcomed—but that that particular day 
for this display should have been chosen. It 
was all very good, loyal, and spirit-stirring ; 
but, be it Lord Northbrook or My. Childers who 
is responsible, a gratuitous offence was given to 
people who cannot truly be called ‘ strait-laced.’ 
Nothing could have been more admirable than 
the mode in which these two men have done 
their work, even their enemies being judges; 
but it is unfortunate that their discreet vigilance 
was not continued till the end.” And all this 
because it happened that the winds and the 
waves did not allow the troops to return on 
either Saturday or Monday. Persons who were 
offended with the demonstration on this score 
may not be “strait-laced,” but they cannot be 
credited with superfluity of wisdom. 


Onz of the excellent of the earth has passed 
from amongst us. Mrs. Rathbone, of Green- 
bank—-the widow of William Rathbone, the 
mother of the member for Carnarvonshire, for- 
merly for Liverpool, and of the two other well- 
known sons, died at Greenbank on Tuesday 
night, shortly after eleven o'clock, at the great 
age of ninety-two. We are obliged to postpone 
an extended memoir of this excellent woman 
until next week. We can only say now that 
Mrs. Rathbone throughout her long life was a 
warm friend of education, and when Mr. Forster 
was about to introduce the Education Act she 
forwarded some suggestion in regard to which 
‘Mr. Forster said to Mr. W. Rathbone, “I wish 
you to know that the suggestions you gave me 
from your mother were among the most useful 
and practical I received during the passage of 
the Act.” 


A Uyrrartan has been defined as a person 
who believes in one God, and pays twenty 
shillings in the pound. We record with plea- 
sure a practical illustration of this apt definition 
in the following paragraph, which has been 
going the round of the Press :—‘ Commercial 
Integrity.—Considerable excitement was caused 
on the Bradford Exchange on Tuesday last by 
an occurrence somewhat rare in commercial 
annals. Mr. Archibald Winterbottom failed 
some thirteen years ago, with liabilities amount- 
ing to nearly £50,000. The estate paid a com- 
position of ten shillings in the pound. Mr. 
Winterbottom has just issued a circular, dated 
Manchester, Oct. 20, intimating his intention of 
paying the remaining ten shillings to his credi- 
tors; and on Tuesday morning a number of 
Bradford firms received cheques for various 
accounts on that basis. One of these was a 
gentleman who was chairman of the creditors’ 
committee, and whose share of the proceeds 
amounted to over £1,700.” 


Tuer Rey. J. Martineau writes :—‘ My attention 
has been called to a paragraph in the Atheneum, 
intimating that I am collecting or sifting materials 
for an autobiography. Allow me to say that there is 
no foundation whatever for such a statement.” 


Coie EN OU ER ER. 


Religious Intelligence, 


BRITISH AND FOREIGN UNITARIAN 
ASSOCIATION. 
COUNCIL MEETING. 

The second Council Meeting for the session 
1882-3 was held on Wednesday afternoon, at the 
Rooms of the Association, 37, Norfolk-strect, 
Strand ; Davin Arnswortn, Hsq., M.P., Presi- 
dent, in the chair. There were also present 
the Revs. Dr. Crosskey, R. Spears, T. L. 
Marshall, T. W. Freckelton, R. Shaen, § 
A. Steinthal, C. Howe, W. H. Channing, W. C. 
Bowie, A. W. Worthington, E. M. Geldart, P. 
W. Clayden, P, H. Wicksteed, H. Ierson (secre- 
tary); Messrs. T. C. Clarke, J. Hopgood, H. 
Jetiery, S. S. Tayler, J. T. Preston, D. Marti- 
neau, S. W. Preston, R. Lewis, J. Spiller, W. 
Shaen, I. M. Wade, W. C. Burrows, R. Pinnock 
(Newport, Isle’of Wight), R. Harwood and H. 
Rawson (Manchester), J. Cooke (Guildford), H. 
Blessley (Portsmouth), J. E. Mace (Tenterden), 
and Joseph Lupton (Leeds). 

The minutes of the last Council Meeting were 
read and confirmed. 

The Secretary also read the following report 
of the executive committee, which, on the motion 
of Mr. Lupton, was adopted. 


THE REPORT. 

The Council will be pleased to hear that the trea- 
surer has received as a bequest from the late Mr, 
G. H. Ord, of Manchester, £1,000 free of duty. 

Of Dr. Clarke’s sermon at the annual meeting 
15,000 copies were printed, and of these 5,500 were 
sent with the last annual report. The 3,000 copies 
remaining will be very welcome and useful for dis- 
tribution as a tract. 

Dr. Clarke having preferred that his service 
should be altogether a labour of love, the honorarium 
which he desired to return has been credited to him 
as a donation with the hearty thanks of the Com- 
m t'e>. 

With regard to the republication of Dr. Dewey’s 
works, the committee have received a communica- 
tion from the Secretary of the American Associa- 
tion promising to make inquiries as to the copyrights, 
&e., and to lay the matter before their committee. 
The result of these inquiries has not yet been 
reported, 

It was resolved at the meeting of the Council, 
June 21, “ That it is desirable to amend Rules 10 
and 19, so as to provide that all nominations for 
membership of the Council shall be made in time 
to be laid before the Council at its last meeting,”’ 
before the annual meeting of the Association at 
Whitsuntide, and the committee were requested to 
report on the subject to the present meeting. 

The committee accordingly recommend that in 
the two rules in question the sentence which now 
reads, ‘‘ But any member of the Association shall 
be entitled to nominate one or more members (as 
vice-presidents or home correspondents (Rule 10), 
or as members of the committee (Rule 19) by 
nomination in writing to be sent to the secretary 
at least ten days before the annual meeting,” the 
last clause be altered to “ Nomination in writing 
to be sent to the secretary before the second Tuesday 
in April,” that being the ordinary day of-meeting of 
the executive committee before the last meeting of 
the Council. 

Should this amendment be adopted, the clause 
at the end of the two rules, which provides for the 
due advertisement of the right of individual mem- 
bers to nominate, will require to be altered, and 
instead of ‘‘ shall be advertised one month prior to 
the annual meeting,” should read, ‘‘ shall be ad- 
vertised with the published notice of the Council 
Meeting one month before the date of such meet- 
ing.” 

The Committee have been gratified to receive a 
communication from the Rev. E, Turland, who has 
just returned from visiting the Liberal friends in 
Sweden, to whom he presented the letter of kindly 
sympathy which the Council desired to be placed in 
his hands. 

A short report from Mr. Turland is herewith pre- 
sented to the Council. 

The Council will regret to learn that one of the 
delegates appointed to represent the Association at 
the Saratoga Conferenee, the Rey. A. Chalmers, 
was unfortunately prevented by illness in his family 
from paying his intended visit to the United States. 
Dr. W. B. Carpenter and the Rev. J. P. Hopps re- 
ceived a warm welcome from the Conference. Both 
these gentlemen haye communicated to the Press 
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some impressions of their American visit, and Dr. 
Carpenter is not expected home till Christmas. 
But the Council would no doubt be glad to hear 
something more from the delegates respecting 
America and the American Conference, Respecting 
the instruction which was given at the last Council 
Meeting “ to consider the present position of Unit- 
arianism in Scotland with the view of promoting 
increased missionary action ” there, the Committee 
were of opinion that it would be most desirable to 
confer directly with our Scottish friends on the 
subject. They gladly received, therefore, the invi- 
tation of the Scottish Unitarian Society, conjointly 


. | with the Congregation at St. Vincent-street, Glasgow, 


to hold the autumnal meeting of the Association in 
that city, and at the same time to unite with the 
Scottish Association in the celebration of their 
anniversary. The meetings were appointed to take 
place on Monday and Tuesday, Oct. 16 and 17, 
when the whole subject of Unitarian work in Scot- 
land was to be discussed. The Deputation will be 
prepared to report in person to the Council respect- 
ing this visit to Scotland. 

Deputations have been sent also to the Annual 
Meetings of the Southern Association at Newport, 
the Northern and Durham Association at Newcastle, 
and the North Midland Association at Leicester, 
and the Rev. P. H. Wicksteed will represent the 
Association at the approaching meetings at Gro- 
ningen of the Protestantenbond of Holland. 

The desirableness of appointing a missionary at 
Deptford was brought before the Council at its last 
meeting, and the matter was commended to the 
attention of the Committee. The Rev. H. Wheaton 
having been stationed there under the direction of 
the London District Society a grant has been made 
to that Society in aid of this special work. 

By special desire of the Cambridge Unitarian 
Society the Rev. Henry Ierson has been requested 
to conduct Sunday evening services in the Public 
Hall, Jesus-lane, Cambridge, during the present 
term, commencing Oct. 22. 

Grants have been made since the June Meeting 
for chapel building and improvement funds to Den- 
ton, Colne, Holbeck, Saffron Walden, Newcastle- 
under-Lyne, Stamford-street, London, and Mount 
Pottinger, Belfast, and in aid of services to the 
Northumberland and Durham Association; to the 
London Society for Bethnal-green ; to the Rev. J. 
Evans for Onenfawr; to the West Riding for 
Thorne; also to Cardiff, Southampton, Bourne- 
mouth, and Lewes. 

Considerable grants have been made of tracts and 
books since the last Report. About 30,000 tracts 
have been sent for distribution in various towns in 
England, Scotland and Ireland, and books to the 
number of over 500 volumes have been sent to in- 
quirers and ministers to public libraries and for 
loan and distribution to Australia, to Madras, 
Cawnpore and Calcutta. 

At the meeting of the Council, April 26 of the 
present year, the following resolution was passed : 
—‘ That it be an instruction to the Executive 
Committee to consider and report on the. practic- 
ability of an organised effort for giving services in 
some of the centres of trade, especially in London, 
and as to the desirability of raising a special fund 
for the support of such effort.” 

In pursuance of this object the Executive Com- 
mittee invited the concurrence of the Committee of 
the London District Unitarian Society, and meet- 
ings were held of delegates from the two Com- 
mittees, June 30 and July 6, when the follow- 
ing proposals were agreed upon :— 

1. That the services should be held on Sunday 
evenings, and that they should be announced as 
religious services conducted by Unitarians, and 
should be emphatically religious and practical, not 
controversial. Lectures might be given at the 
same time on week nights explanatory of Unitarian 
views. 

2. That the services might be conducted by one 
or more speakers, either ministers or laymen, 
but should not exceed an hour and a quarter. 

8. That efficient musical assistance should be 
provided ; this part of the service to consist mainly 
of hymns, which the congregation would join in 
singing. 

4, That visitors should be appointed to go from 
house to house with invitations to the services, 
that tracts should be freely distributed beforehand 
throughout the nejghbourhood, and that in every 
available way the services should be well advyer- 
tised, 

It was further generally thought desirable that 
the services in any given district should be regarded 
as preparatory to the establishment of a con- 
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gregation there, and that, if possible, the carrying 
out of the arrangements should be in the hands 
of the future ‘minister of such congregation, 
with the assistance in the first instance of 
preachers who had shown special aptitude for 
addressing working class audiences. 

Proceeding upon the lines thus laid down the 
united committee were prepared to recommend im- 
mediate action, and the following resolution was 
agreed to :—* That it is desirable to take such steps 
as will secure a popular and efficient presentation 
of religion from our point of view; that religious 
services, lectures, &c., to this end be organised and 
commenced in the two districts named in October ; 
and that as soon as possible as good a minister as 
can be obtained be located in each district.” It was 
then proposed to take a hall in Bethnal-green and 
place a minister there. This having been agreed 
to by the executive committee, a grant was made 
accordingly. 

With reference to a further proposal that a hall 
be engaged in Bermondsey for four services, allow- 
ing the question of the permanent settlement of a 
minister there to be determined according to the 
result of such services, no action has been taken, 
and the matter is now laid before the Council in 
accordance with its first instruction. 

The object proposed in this last suggestion may 
be regarded as an endeavour to follow up in the me- 
tropolis the method of attracting working -class 
audiences which has been so successfully carried 
out in several large country towns, where the end 
immediately in view would be accomplished in the 
simple gathering of large and sympathetic congre- 
gations, leaving it to the future to determine what 
further action may be advisable in each case, accord- 
ing to circamstances, 

The success of such movements will mainly de- 
pend upon the energy, the warmth of religious 
feeling, and the skill in simple and popular address 
of those who manage and conductthem. As to the 
means required for carrying on this work on a large 
scale it is the opinion of the committee that there 
would be no difficulty in raising a special fund for 
the purpose, when the necessity for it arises. And 
it might be desirable if the proposed course is 
agread upon to nominate a separate committee, the 
composition of which may be hereafter considered, 
requesting them to take the work in hand, and 
offering such support as the Association may be 
able to give. 

An interesting letter wags read from the Rev 
E. Turnanp, containing a brief report on the 
liberal religious movement in Sweden. On the 
motion of Mr. D. Marrinnav a vote of thanks 
was passed for the report, and a hope was ex- 
pressed that Mr. Turland would keep the Asso- 
tion informed of the movement in Sweden, 


THE SARATOGA CONFERENCE. 

A letter having been read from the Rev. J.P. 
Hopps respecting his delegation to the American 
Contference,— 

Mr. Marswatt, seconded by Mr. Jrrrury, 
proposed, and it was carried unanimously, that the 
thanks of the Council be presented to Dr. W. B. 
Carpenter, O.B., F.R.S., and to the Rev. J. Page 
Hopps for the very efficient manner in which 
they represented the Association at the recent 
Saratoga Conference; and that they be re- 
quested to place at the disposal of the Associa- 
tion for publication the addresses they severally 
delivered on that occasion on “Science and 
Religion,” and “Christ’s Unfulfilled Idea of 
Unity.” 

Mr. Gerpart proposed that a meeting to wel- 
come both these gentlemen should be held in 
London soon after the return of Dr. Carpenter, 
which is expected to occur shortly before Christ- 
mas. 

Mr. Lupton, in seconding the motion, which 
was carried unanimously, suggested that it 
would be advisable to hold the meeting on the 
ae of the next Council meeting, January 

fe 


SPECIAL SERVICES FOR THE PEOPLE. 
Mr. T. Cuatremp Crarke then moved 


That it be an instruction to the Executive Com- 
mittee to arrange at as early a date as possible for 
a series of special services of a devotional character 
adapted to [the working classes, to be delivered in 
some large hall in the metropolis, and that the de- 
tailed arrangements for carrying out such services 
be referred to a special Committee to be appointed 
by and to act in concert with the Executive Com- 
nitiee, 


Mr. Crarxe thought this proposition a matter 
of considerable importance, and hoped for the 
zealous co-operation of the Council. At the 
Liverpool Conference a strong feeling was ex- 
pressed that some great effort should be made 
to gain the interest of the working classes, and 
to impress upon them the simple religious 
message we had to offer. We are not domg 
our part as a religious denomination if we leave 
them to the Secularists on the one hand or the 
wild efforts of the Salvation Army on the other. 
We should set an example to the country of 
trying a series of special services, considering 
that we professed to be leaders of religious 
thought. At times we have feelings of depres- 
sion in regard to the position of our body as a 
whole, and if these services were successful they 
would encourage our ministers and laymen in 
different parts of the country, and we should be 
doing as good a work as we possibly could do. 
He could not sympathise with the feeling that 
had been expressed when this matter was dis- 
cussed in the joint committee, that we are not 
doing much good unless we are establishing per- 
manent congregations. The country towns 
have already led the way in ‘this matter, while 
the metropolis ought to lead the country. In 
conclusion, Mr. Clarke quoted a note from Dr. 
Crosskey, who had been obliged to leave on 
account of an engagement in Birmingham, ex- 
pressing his entire concurrence with this move- 
ment. 

Mr. D. Marrineav seconded the resolution, 
expressing his entire sympathy with the views 
expressed by Mr. Clarke. 

Mr. W. Suaun said they were all quite 
unanimous in the Executive Committee that 
something should be done, but he thought it 
particularly desirable that the subject should be 
looked at on all sides. He, for one, while 
desiring to reach the working classes_ reli- 
giously, was very anxious that the work should 
be done in the wisest way, with a view 
to produce permanent results. If they could 
only succeed in getting more or less well- 
attended mectings in districts where there are 
at present no congregations, and then sent them 
away without arriving at any permanent re- 
sults, he should feel that the money and energy 
would be spent in vain. They should either 
strengthen existing congregations or establish 
new ones. ‘The proposed services, however 
admirable, would be comparatively worthless in 
the long run unless they resulted in permanent 
congregations. With these views he proposed 
as an amendment that the following words be 
inserted at the beginning of Mr. Clarke’s reso- 
lution, ‘‘ With the view to strengthening exist- 
ing congregations and to establish new ones.” 

Mr.° P. H. WickstErp, in seconding the 
amendment, thought the scheme would be use- 
less unless they made it a brilliant success, 
which was solely a matter of money, advertising, 
and organisation. 

The Rev. W. H. Cuannive thought it would 
require several meetings to make it a brilliant 
success. 

Mr. FruckeLron saw no radical inconsistency 
between the ideas of Mr. Clarke and Mr. Shaen. 
The question was whether they should find the 
right man, and send him to settle in a particular 
place, or whether they should go where a large 
population is, and without thinking of building 
up a church appeal to them, and leave the after 
question of establishing a church to be settled 
by the measure of success. Are we only to 
try to get Unitarian thinking into the minds of 
the people, or go to them with our message of 
the love of God, leaving the growth of Unit- 
arianism as what would surely follow afterwards. 

Mr. S. W. Preston said the question of ex- 
pense was a very serious one, as the proposed 
movement would cost several hundred pounds. 

Mr. H. Jurrery thought the great difficulty 
was not money, but mew who could get at the 
people. 

Mr. Gutpart said that if we had a message to 
deliver it was our duty to deliver it, whatever 
measure of success might be the result. 

Mr. J.T’. Preston said that if we went on the 
non-sectarian basis the question might be raised 
whether the movement was one on which the 
funds of the Association could properly be spent. 

Mr. Marsuaut hoped Mr. Clarke would accept 
Mr. Shaen’s amendment, as it would then bring 
the whole movement within the objects of the 
Association, He was not at all sanguine of suc- 


cess, considering the peculiar conditions of the 
metropolis, and was afraid that we had not men 
who were known among the working classes ag 
the late Mr. F'. D. Maurice and Charles Kingsley 
and others were, who could command their at- 
tention because they had lived and worked for 
their benefit. He was afraid also that very few 
among the working classes would care for de- 
votional services of the kind they could offer 
them, as was proved by the extremely small at- 
tendance on the Sunday evening services at our 
mission stations in densely populated neigh- 
bourhoods. 

Mr. Srerytiat reminded the Council that our 
Domestic Missions were established for a difs 
ferent purpose, and entirely differed from the 
views of the previous speaker. 

The Cuatrman [Mr. Hopgood, in succession to 
Mr. Ainsworth] ruled that the amendment was 
of the nature of a rider. Mr. Clarke’s resolution 
was put first and carried nem. con. The rider 
proposed by Mr. Shaen was also carried by a 
majority of eleven to ten. 

The proposed amendments of Rules 10 and 
19 were then taken into consideration, and it 
was resolved :— 


That the suggestions for the required alterations 
in rules 10 and 19 be adopted by this Council, and 
that this Committee be hereby authorised to take 
the necessary steps for bringing the matter in 
due form before the next General Meeting of the 
Association, 


Mr. P. H. Wicxsruep, Mr. Jurrury, Mr. 8.8. 
Tayer, and Mr. Iprson then gave very fayour- 
able and encouraging reports of the recent Pro- 
vincial Meeting of the Association at Glasgow, 
and of their Conference with the members of the 
Scottish Unitarian Association, and a cordial 
vote of thanks was awarded to the Deputation, 
on the motion of Mr. Wapz, seconded by Mr. 
Bows. Mr. Ier3on especially referred to the 
value of Mr. Wicksteed’s services as the preacher 
at Glasgow, his sermons being of a character es- 
pecially adapted to interest the mind of Scot- 
land in the direction of Unitarianism. 

The Council then separated, after au interest- 
ing and suggestive meeting of rather more than 


two hours. 
—__—_—_——. 


THE BRITISH AND FOREIGN UNIT- 
ARIAN ASSOCIATION. 


PROVINCIAL MEETING IN GLASGOW. 


The autumnal meetings of the British and 
Foreign Unitarian Association were held in St. 
Vincent-street Church, Glasgow, onfMonday, the 
16th inst. In the afternoon an open conference 
was held ‘‘On the Best Means of Carrying on Unit- 
arian work in Scotland.” The chair was occupied 
by Mr. 8. 8. Tayurr, treasurer and vice-president 
of the Association, and there was a fair attendance, 
Opening the discussion, the Rev. H, Inrsoy, Lon- 
don, said that while they did not wish to exaggerate 
the differences between other religious bodies and 
themselves, it has nevertheless become desirable that 
they should make their position clear, and that 
there should be no compromise, merely for the 
sake of compromise, in the manner in which they 
set forth their views. Of course, they did not ex- 
pect to win the public to their profession with any 
immediate grand results, but they had been labour- 
ing to inoculate with their ideas the mind and 
thought of the country, and in that they had attained 
a considerable measure of success. It was, how- 
ever, against a very strong and united opposition 
that they had to contend; so that they were not 
surprised to find themselves still pursuing what 
might be called mission work. The conclusion at 
which he believed they would arrive would be that 
they should not give up the idea of such work, but 
rather take measures for strengthening it and mak- 
ing it more effective than it was at present. But 
besides giving help to the existing churches in the 
manner suggested by the scheme which they were 
now asked to consider, he would suggest that lec- 
tures might be arranged for delivery in their chief 
towns by some competent, scholarly man familiar 
not only with Biblical subjects but also with scien- 
tific information, one able to command the respect 
of the acute sand well-furnished minds which 
abounded amongst the orthodox churches in Seot- 
land, 

In reply to various questions some explanations 
were then given by Mr. J. Punuar, the president of 
the Scottish Association, of a scheme for the ultili- 
sation of the Macallan bequest, a considerable sam 
left by an Kdinburgh gentleman “to be applied for 
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the purposes of the Association.” It was proposed 
to make grants to some congregations to wipe off 
debt, &e., and to others with the view of augment- 
ing ministers’ stipends. The grants to be pro- 
portioned to the amounts raisel by the con- 
gregations, and the position of the ministers 
s0 improved as to enable them to continue 
their work for longer periods and with better 
prospects of success. The objects of this scheme 
were generally approved of by the various speakers, 
especially as it tended to a better union and organi- 
sation of the work at present going on in Scotland, 
and Mr. H. Jeffery and the Chairman promised on 
the part of the Committee in London that they would 
carefully consider how far they could effectually co- 
operate in carrying it out. Mr. Graham and Mr. 
Grant strongly favoured the suggestion of a lecture- 
ship besides the ordinary mission work, as did also 
the Revs. I. Walters and R, B. Drummond, who 
thought that it would assist the existing congre- 
gations if the lectures were given in their own 
towns. The Rev. A. Webster agreed, but was of 
opinion that there should also be lectures of a more 
popular kind. The churches should be more utilised 
and made centres of interest to the people. He 
suggested having a stall for the disposal of Unit- 
arian publications in every church lobby. The Rev. 
H. Williamson thought that, in addition to this, 
bookstores should be established especially in the 
large towns. Much was to be done by spreading 
Unitarian literature. He believed that every kind 
of means would prove useful if employed for religious 
objects in the Christian Spirit. The Rey. Dr. Cross- 
key, referring to the fact!that/everything in Scotland 
was associated in some way with religion, dis- 
countenanced the idea that any progress could be 
made there by mere disproof of certain opinions, 
Weshould establish a worshipping body everywhere 
throughout the country, and help the existing 
Churches generously till they became strong enough 
to stand alone. He hoped that the cause at Paisley 
would be so assisted, and not suffered to die out. 
The Rev. G, Walters thought that in any case the 
orthodox should not be dealt with as enemies, but 
made to feel that we desired to assist them to a 
better and happier faith, 

At night there was a public meeting, which was 
numerously attended, many of those present being 
ladies. On the platform were Mr. D. Ainsworth, 
M.P., president of the Association, who occupied 
the chair; the Rev. Dr. Crosskey, Birmingham ; the 
Rev. H. Ierson, London; the Rev. R. B. Drum- 
moed, Edinburgh; the Rev. F. Walters, Glasgow ; 
the Rey. P. H. Wicksteed, London ; Mr. 8. S. Tay- 
ler, London; and Mr, J. Pullar. 

Mr. Puuuar, President of the Scottish Unitarian 
Association, in introducing Mr. Ainsworth to the 
meeting, said, ‘‘I desire on behalf of the Scottish 
Unitarian Association to give our English friends a 
hearty welcoome—(applause). At the same time, I 
am sure there is but one sentiment amongst us on 
that point, namely, that we are delighted to see our 
visitors from across the border—(applause). We 
are somewhat isolated as a religious body in Scot- 
land, and are much obliged for the countenance of 
our English friends in helping us on and encourag- 
ing usin our work, ‘There is a saying which many 
of us here have heard about parsimonious indi- 
viduals who give their countenance, but not that of 
Her Majesty, when funds are wanted—(laughter) ; 
but our English friends in times past have given us 
not only a good deal of their countenance, but also 
a great deal of Her Majesty’s—(applause). We are 
happy to receive the countenance of our English 
friends, and I trust we shall receive a good deal 
more countenance in the future from our hidden 
friends in Scotland than we have in the past, and 
also as much as we can possibly require of Her 
Majesty’s— (applause). 

The Rey. F. W. Watters, in seconding the 
remarks made by Mr. Pullar, said: As the mini- 
ster of St. Vincent-street congregation I desire 

_on behalf of the congregation to offer a very 
hearty welcome to the British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association, who have taken such a 
long journey to visit us on this occasion— 
(applause). I am only sorry that we in Glasgow 
are the only Unitarians who are sharing in the 
good things that have been brought to us from 
England ; I should be glad if they could do for 
Dundee and Perth and Aberdeen and Paisley what 
they have been doing for us yesterday and to-day 

-(applause). I am extremely glad that our 
friends in England hayo seen their way to pay us 
this most interesting visit. We have all heard 
by the hearing of the ear of the British and 
Foreign Unitarian Association, but I am afraid 


some ofus have heard it by the hearing of the 
ear only. To a great many of uy the British 
and Foreign Unitarian Association has been a sort 
of dignified abstraction, we have scarcely realised 
its existence as we ought to havo done— (applause), 
—We have read of the important things of the Asso- 
ciation ; we haye received from time to time letters 
of counsel and encouragement from our friends 
in London, and sometimes, on certain occasions, 
the British and Foreign Unitarian Association has 
been more than a dignified abstraction to us when 
we have received very generous grants of money 
to carry on our enterprise in Scotland—(applause). 
We ought to be very grateful to the Association for 
the aid they have given to us, for if it had not 
been for their generous help I do not know where 
some of our Scotch Churches would be at this 
hour—(applause). But better than all letters of 
encouragement and advice, and I was going to 
say, better than any generous grants of money, 
better than all it is to see our friends face 
to face, and to have them with us in this 
social intercourse — (applause), It is delight- 
ful to find that the grave and reverend 
seigneurs of Norfolk-street are men of like pas- 
sions with ourselves; it is pleasant to be able 
to hold a closer intercourse with them than is pos- 
sible by mere correspondence, and I firmly believe 
that one happy result of this meeting will be a more 
confidential and more fraternal relation between the 
big brother that lives in London and the little 
brother that has his headquarters in Glasgow ; for, 
indeed, when we come to compare -our Association 
with the British and Foreign Association we do feel 
rather small; when we compare their world-wide 
operations with our few mission stations; when we 
put their great balance sheet by the side of the 
small amount that we are able to raise, then we 
have to confess their greatness, and feel our own 
littleness. But though the British and Foreign 
Association is very great and the Scottish Associa- 
tion is very small, yet we do flatter ourselves that 
our work in Scotland is just as much needed as the 
work that is done in England or any part of the 
world to which the work of the Association extends. 
I believe that the work of the Association is spe- 
cially needed at the present hour—(applause)—and 
our Association, humble though it is, is the ad- 
vanced guard in this Northern country of the great 
army of free religion. I have heard some people 
talk in a despairing way of the progress of Unit- 
arianism in Scotland; they have talked about its 
dying because the work is being done so much 
better within the orthodox churches themselves, I 
do not believe it—(applause). In the old Roman 
days the Roman patriots used to say that it was a 
crime to despair of the republic, and some of us 
are resolved not to commit the crime of despairing 
of Unitarianism in Scotland—(applause)—and by 
the help and sympathy of our generous friends of 
the British and Foreign Association I hope hence- 
forth we shall have less reason than ever to despair 
of a glorious cause, a cause that is not merely ours, 
is not merely a sectarian cause, but is a cause I 
believe profoundly identified with the best interests 
of spiritual religion in our land—(great applause). 
Mr. AryswortH, who was warmly greeted, said: 
‘“‘T am sure it gives me very great pleasure on be- 
half of those grave and reverend seigneurs alluded 
to by our friend Mr. Walters, of whom I am the 
the least, to return my hearty thanks for the cordial 
greeting we have received at your hands. I felt 
that in coming here to-day it might be a difficalt 
task for me to attempt to occupy the chair on an 
oceasion of this kind, and to explain to you all the 
methods of work of my good friends and fellow 
workers of the British and Foreign Unitarian 
Association in London. But my feelings are 
entirely changed since I came here, and since 
we have met with the cordial reception you 
have given us to-day. I never expected to address 
a Unitarian body in a Scotch church, for, from my 
earliest youth, which was spent in Scotland, I was 
led to believe that Unitarians were the one sect of 
Nonconformists that Scotch people could not put 
up with, They were quite ready to tolerate any 
other Nonconformists, but the very name of a 
Unitarian was enough to frighten them altogether 
—(laughter). I remember hearing a story of an 
old friend of mine, who was an M.P. for many years, 
which bears on this point. I believe he was con- 
testing some borough in Scotland, and being of the 
Unitarian persuasion those religious views of his 
wore brought forward, and used against him in the 
course of his candidature. One of his constituents 
asked him in the course of his canvass if he was 


a Unitarian, and not knowing to what religious sect address by 


his questioner belonged he fenced the question for 
some time, but after being severely ‘ heckled,’ and 
the question repeated, he acknowledged he was, 
‘ Aweel,’ said the questioner, ‘a think a’ll gie ye mi 
vote, I hae been a Unitarian mesell for seventy 
years ’—(peals of laughter), Some of our friends 
object to the name Unitarian. Well, I fancy that 
if there is such a very great objection in the name, 
I for one will be willing to change it, but not our 
principles—(applause). We, who are quite willing 
to support free religious movements of every kind 
and everywhere, are not bound to uniformity of be- 
lief, and are willing to have free investigation on 
every side. I take it for granted that if a thing is 
true it is well worthy of investigation, and if it ig 
true the further you probe and test it the more 
certain you are of proving it to be true—(applause), 
We are never above investigating a subject of any 
kind, whether it be political, social, or of a scientific 
nature ; we are always certain that inquiry must 
lead to truth of one kind or another. You know 
we are told we must not ask questions, because it 
may lead to the unsettling of persons’ opinions, 
Well, it seems to me that if a person has opinions 
that will not bear investigation the sooner they are 
flung aside the better. At the same time, though 
freedom of inquiry is good for us, still we are of 
opinion that to beso it must have a Christian spirit 
and a practical working for the good of mankind, 
If any belief that I hold does not bear out that 
sentiment, I am quite willing to change it for 
a better— (applause), Ido not think there is any 
difference between Iinglish and Scotch Unitarians, 
and if in the people collectively there is, we know 
that the Scotch are proverbially liberal; they are 
illiberal only in one thing, and that is that they send 
very few Conservative members to Parliament. I 
believe the total number of the Conservative mem- 
bers for Scotland could be contained in a single 
compartment of a first-class carriage, and I believe 
they would not be squeezed when there — (laughter), 
But all this is going to be changed. You have re- 
cently had at some meetings held in Glasgow the 
leader of the Conservative party, who has given a 
new cry to the Conservatives. I should think the 
Tory party are glad that they have got a new ery ; 
they are going to turn over a new leaf, and go in 
for freedom, and I am sure that every one of us 
will be glad if such is the case. Jam very sorry 
that this cry did not come much sooner, because 
matters would have been improved not only in 
political life, but in various other ways. If you 
look back on the history of the past you will find 
the condition of this country was very different 
from what it is now. If those Liberal sentiments 
now professed by the Tories had been acted on by 
them rather sooner we should have had taxes on 
knowledge removed, and Nonconformists freed 
from religious disabilities rather sooner than they 
have been—(applause). The year 1882 will be re- 
nowned for the alteration of tone of the Conservative 
party as initiated by their leader in Glasgow not 
many days ago ; but I am not one of those who be- 
lieve in sudden conversions, whether it be that of a 
drunkard or a Conservative, or a conversion to any 
particular religious belief.” Mr. Ainsworth, con- 
tinuing his remarks, said he regretted the continu. 
ance of any religious test being applied to Members 
of Parliament, and that notwithstanding the agi- 
tation on the subject during the last two sessions the 
custom would still be enforced of exacting from 
members a declaration that they believed in a 
certain form of opinion either by oath or signature. 
He said it reminded him of what took place in a 
certain university (he thought it was Glasgow), 
where the professors were nct so orthodox as they 
ought to be, and so those interested agreed to have 
a confession of faith, and got the professors to sign 
it. One of the students asked a professor if he 
believed what he had signed, Oh, yes, said the 
professor, and a great deal more—(laughter), And 
go in like manner the members of the House of 
Commons might sign a confession of faith, and say 
they believed it, and perhaps a great deal more, or, 
it might be, a great deal less—(laughter), He 
adverted shortly to the obstruction of public busi- 
ness in the House, and trusted that the work of the 
Liberal party in the future would as in the past 
tend to the promotion of intellectual freedom, He 
did not believe that anything in this world stood 
still; they must either progress or retrogress. 
Addressing himself more particularly to the busi- 
ness on which they had met, he hoped that the 
meeting on this occasion would tend to strengthen 
the body in Scotland, and he hoped it would also 
strengthen the body in England. He concluded his 
advising his audience to consistently fol 
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low up the religious principles they had ever held, 
which alone was the basis of all intellectual end 
moral freedom, and which had for its object the 
progress and welfare of humanity. 

Mr. §. 8S. Tayner, treasurer of the British and 
Foreign Unitarian Association, complimented 
the Scotch people, and the Glasgow people espe- 
cially, for their business tact and sagacity, and he 
hoped as they had progressed so much in commer- 
cial matters they would also progress in religious 
matters. A good many of the leading men who 
came to the front and took the prizes all over the 
world are Scotchmen, and it was very important 
that these men should have reasonable views with 
regard to religion—(applause). The Association 
which he had the honour to represent had endea- 
voured to keep up a correspondence with their 
people in Australia, New Zealand, Canada, America 
and also with Hungary, Europe, and India, a work 
which had a large amount of his sympathy. The 
Society spent a large sum every year in printing 
and disseminating books which were the means of 
producing an untold amount of good, an amount 
which could hardly be conceived of. They had 
heard of liberal opinion spreading, but he was 
sure it was the activity and zeal of many of our 
leading teachers which to a great extent had caused 
this theological progress in other churches—(ap- 
plause). The Association had brought together the 
lectures of ten of their ablest ministers upon some 
of the affirmative positions of Unitarianism, to 
which Dr. Martineau affixed a preface. He would 
like every man to read and study this work for 
himself. There was one lecture specially worthy of 
attention ‘‘On Man the Image of God,” which ex- 
hibits man as the child of God and the object of 
God’s affection. If we could keep this view always 
in remembrance we should treat our fellow crea- 
tures in a different way from what we very often do. 
Such sentiments tend to bind us together in such 
an Association asthis, which aims at spreading such 
a grand view of God’s nature; and in encouraging 
all that is highest and holiest in humanity—(ap- 
plause). The question we had to consider was, 
‘‘ what were we put hereto do?” He believed that 
God had put it into the hearts of men to do his 
work, the best feature of which was that it enabled 
men more fully to understand the dignity and 
grandeur of their own nature—(applause), Mr. 
Tayler concluded his address by expressing the 
pleasure he felt at being present on the occasion. 

The Rey. P. H. Wicxstrep said: It occurred to 
me this afternoon when we were speaking of various 
projects for the promotion of Unitarianism in Scot- 
land, that amongst them was mentioned the de- 
sirability of getting our beliefs into a more com- 
pact and presentable form. That was entirely on 
the lines which I endeavoured yesterday to lay 
down, And yet it, on the other hand, occurs to me 
that a remark I once heard a lady make on this 
point was singularly appropriate, ‘‘ Whenever any- 
body asks me what Unitarians believe I invariably 
say, ‘O, we make no profession ; if you want to 
know what we believe, you must find that out’?”— 
(laughter), There was a very great deal in that 
remark. You cannot put God, Nature, and Man 
into half a sheet of note-paper—(applause). You 
cannot put a method of them dealing with these 
large questions embracing everything from the 
highest to the lowest into even a four-paged tract, 
If poople want to know what Unitarians believe, 
there is nothing for it but ‘finding it out ”— 
(laughter) —and they cannot find out by reading a 
concise statement or catechism of belief. But to 
revert to my story. I reported this remark to 
another lady friend; she said, ‘ Yes, it is perfectly 
true; but I think we may do something towards 
helping them to find it out.” Well, that is what 
the British and Foreign Unitarian Association 
is doing, but it cannot make a personal in- 
vestigation superfluous. JI venture to say, Sir, 
in the presence of the President, Treasurer, and 
other officers of the Association, that if a man 
read every book, tract and leaflet, and report of the 
British and Foreign Unitarian Association, he 
would not know at the end of it what Unitarians 
believed unless he became one himself, and worked 
with them and lived with them, because their belief 
is their life, and their life is their religion—(great 
applause), And another thing, I believe that 
amongst the many items of a good Unitarian 
creed is this: he takes all facts into his creed. We 
do sometimes say we have the shortest creed ; well, 
s0 we have, and the longest too, or ought to have, 
because to my mind the world is a whole, and 


thought is a whole; and though there is not only 
great convenience, but great propriety and truth in 


the division of subjects of study into sacred and 
secular, and though there has been a good deal of 
difference of opinion as to what constitutes a thing 
sacred or secular, yet there is a profound truth in 
that ‘saying after all. “ All branches of know- 
ledge are so welded together, so linked into one 
another, sd support one another, that revolutions 
of thought in any branch of investigation must in 
some way or another affect our conception of the 
Universe, our conception of our relation to the 
Universe, and our work in the Universe.” And if 
that does not fit our religion, I do not know what 
religion is; therefore I say that all facts come in 
a certain sense within the creed of a good Unit- 
arian. But what seems a fact to-day unfortu- 
nately may be an exploded theory to-morrow. 
I got a book in a gentleman’s house in which I had 
the privilege of staying ; it was an interesting book 
on the subject of ‘‘ Electricity.” I knew the name 
of the author, and I said it was a valuable book. 
He said no, it was superseded ; not exactly super- 
seded, but not up to the latest information. I turned 
to the date, and found it was 1879. Now 1879 
for a first-class work by a first-class man and not 
worth reading in 1882, is pretty quick work— 
(laughter). Soif you want to know what Unit- 
arians believe, you must find out, because it is 
not the same in 1883 as it was in 1879. It is the 
growing point ; everybody that has studied botany 
knows what is meant by the growing point. It is 
a very little thing, and very hard to investigate 
indeed, and very hard to get satisfaction upon, 
even under a microscope ; you cannot find out what 
it is because it is the growing point. Now if Unit- 
arianism is anything,’ it is the growing point of 
religious life—(great applause). And a perfect 
account of the stem, of the leaf, and the flower, 
and the fruit, cannot be given by anyone without 
a special study, without having soaked his mind 
in scientific investigation; without having lived 
with the plants, and followed out the structure of 
the plants; and so conversely you cannot give any 
idea to a man who has not entered into sympathetic 
study of the very life and vital processes of the 
plant. Inlike manner, whatever has not assumed 
its definite point cannot be put into a one-paged 
tract and scattered over the world, It can only be 
comprehended by those who are growing—(ap- 
plause). Let each one do his very best to help people 
to find out what we believe, and one result will be to 
find out what we believe ourselves, which in some 
instances would be a startling discovery to the 
believer himself—(great laughter). In order that 
we may attain to this desirable result we must cut 
down our own individual belief till we come to the 
quick, and find out what it is that I really believe ; 
in so doing we may help others to find out what we 
believe, and we may the better perform our true 
functions in the world. Amongst other things it 
seems certain that we must consolidate not by out- 
ward pressure or regulation, but by inward develop- 
ment. We must consotidate and strengthen the reli- 
gious life of our communities. And if you will ex- 
cuse me returning to a point which IT have already 
treated, I willdo so. If you have a nail to drive 
in, there is nothing like driving it well home. If 
you are the nails, bear it; if you are the hammer, 
strike hard and straight. Well, this time you are 
the nails, and I am the hammer, s0 you 
must bear, and I must try to drive this idea home. 
If you are to try and know what you believe your- 
self, and help other people to understand, there is 
one duty we must look after, and that is the reli- 
gious education of our children and our own house; 
and I am perfectly convinced that there is an 
epormous amount of spiritual laziness and haziness 
tolerated which would be dissipated if every parent 
would say to himself, “I will never tell my 
child that he cannot understand the answer to 
a question he asks until I have tried whether 
he can understand it or not.” There is no 
question so deep, no thought that goes so straight 
to the heart of religious life, no conception 
far-reaching and profound that is not capable of 
being put into simple and clear words, so that a 
child may understand at least the beginning of it, 
may feel his mind expanding by it, ready to grow 
up to it and feel it ever expanding with its own 
growing thought. But itis just about the hardest 
thing a man can do to put his thought into that 
shape, because when he is talking to his brother 
man he can be a little bit vague and indefinite; a 
child wants the thing clear, we can make it clear if 
we.take the trouble, if we are willing to give our 
best thought to it, then I believe that the intrinsic 
difficulty of the problem of religious education 
would yanish into thin air, We may haye to 


spend days pondering over the simple questions of 
a child before we can answer, because we have to 
put our own spiritual house into order first, be- 
cause we have to search for an answer, and then 
the answer has to be put into the simplest, clearest 
language conscientiously and truly, and from no 
trivial standard, but from our own life-experience, 
In educating our children we should educate our. 
selves, and we should educate the world. I do 
not believe that any duty lies nearer to any one of 
us that has a family, or on the other hand that the 
discharge of any duty will more directly or more 
truly strengthen our influence for the work that 


lies about us all over the world than this 
one of the religious education of our own 
children. Well, that is the nail I am hammer- 


ing at present, and I do not know whether 
it has got quite home yet; but it is one which is 
brought home to me by my own personal experience, 
for I have just come to that stage in my own home 
where this thing will not be put off. ‘* Out of the 
fulness of the heart the mouth speaketh.”’ Perhaps 
I cannot do better than speak with all the earnést- 
ness I can command of the problems and the 
solution of the difficulties which are perpetually 
facing us in our dealings with the world about us, 
To penetrate the life and whole being of those whom 
we are put in more especial charge can only be done 
by the directest personal influence of a religion 
which shall not narrow, but expand every faculty, 
which shall stimulate all the best and truest energies 
of life, which shall not only be in harmony, but in 
closest alliance with the progressive thoughts and 
lofty feelings and purposes of to-day. In every 
Christian Church of activity or research such a work 
cannot be done for the living except by the living, 
but each one can at least as a rule strive todo it 
for one person, and that is for himself; he can very 
likely help to do it for those more immediately de- 
pendent on him and around him, and by so doing 
he will, I am convinced, in the directest and most 
potent of all ways, strengthen the cause of Unit- 
arianism; strengthen the cause of true religion in 
parts of the world even of which he hardly knows 
the name, ia places where his name is unknown 
and his personal influence unfelt. For the world 
is one as the thought of each is one, and we cannot 
raise, purify, consolidate, and expand our own re- 
ligious life and those of our families without doing 
so for all the world ””—(great applause), 

The Rev. Dr. Crossxry expressed his great plea- 
sure in the recollection of his former connection 
with the St. Vincent-street Church. He contrasted 
the deeply religious character of the Scotch 
people with the religious indifference too pre- 
valent in England. The position which Unitarian- 
ism held in Glasgow thirty years ago was very 
different from what it holds to-day. Dr. Crosskey 
gave various illustrations of this, and drew a hope- 
ful picture therefrom for the future of the cause, 
It was clear that if the history of their Church were 
blotted out much of the history of free religious 
thought in] the world would be blotted out also, 
He alluded to Dr. Caird and other distinguished 
Broad Church thinkers in Scotland, and counselled 
the encouragement of catholic sympathy with the 
great work which they were accomplishing in pre- 
paring the mind of Scotland for the great religious 
changes which must speedily come, 

Mr. H. Jurreury said that looking at themselves, 
according to modern fashion, in an evolutionary 
point of view, and seeing that as regards numbers 
they were a very feeble folk compared with the 
many-peopled churches around them, they had to 
put in some plea for existence and fitness to survive. 
He quoted from the Rey. Heber Newton, the popular 
Episcopalian clergyman of New York, and other 
American writers, testimony to the immense ser- 
vice rendered to the purification of religious 
thought in the United States by the eminent Unit- 
arian authors and preachers of that country, In 
England, too, the influence of the Unitarian di- 
vines for the last hundred years, from Priestley to 
Martineau, had no doubt largely helped to modify 
the doctrinal presentation of Christianity in the 
churches called orthodox. The cruel dogmas of the 
Westminster Confession had not the hold upon 
the Scottish mind it had thirty or forty years ago. 
Tf our body had not existed, or were now 
to disappear, a valuable element of progress 
would be missed. We are sometimes told to dis- 
band, because other reforming agencies in theology 
are now so active. He hoped that advice would 
be rejected. ‘There is another side to the picture. 
When he saw the transformation, which, through 
the Tractarian party, had been wrought within 
our own time in the Church of England by the 
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intensification of sacerdotalism; when he saw 
too, in England and Scotland how stealthily and 
steadily the Romish Church was advancing, how 
insidiously and increasingly it is operating through 
social intercourse and the Press, he felt that there 
was need for all the forces which Liberal Chris- 
tianity could muster, If on the one side there 
is progress, on the other there is. retrogression, 
The battle is not yet fought out. Whatever 
our confidence in evolution towards higher types, 
we should always remember that there is possi- 
- bility of degeneration. The loose formation of 
the Unitarian ranks is doubtless a disadvantage 
in the contest ; but he would undertake to show 
from nearly a score of formal statements of belief 
by leading Unitarians, which are widely circulated 
on both sides of the Atlantic, that there is a much 
nearer consensus of opinion amongst us on the 
main points of religious faith than is usually sup- 
posed. ‘Union and Onwards” must still be our 
motto. 

ThegRey. H. Irrson offered the hearty thanks of 
the British and Foreign Association for the cordial 
reception which had been given to its representa- 
tives, It was a happy suggestion which had 
brought them to Scotland, and they could now feel, 
with regard to their Scottish friends, that{they have 
become better acquainted. At the same time they 
were glad that their brethren in Scotland should 
have seen *‘ what manner of spirit they were of,” a 
kindred spirit with their own, and always ready for 
every good word and work. For if, as had been 
suggested, they could not assure themselves or 
otkers as to particular opinions which they might 
hold, about one thing there was universal agree- 
ment, that whatsoever things were true, just, pure, 
honest, and of good report, these constituted the 
only real Unitarianism. 

Mr. Grant then moved, and Mr. Granam 
seconded, a hearty vote of thanks to the president 
and the deputation, and the meeting was closed 
with the singing of a hymn, and the Benediction 
pronounced by the Rey. R. B. Drumuonp, of Edin- 
burgh. 


UNITARIANISM IN ABERDEEN. 

On Wednesday, October 18, a Congregational 
Social Meeting was held in the Music Hall Buildings, 
at which there was a large attendance, nearly two 
hundred, although but a few days had been given 
for preparation. 

The chair was taken by the minister, the Rev. 
Groree J. WAuTERs, who in a brief address, said 
the distinctive work that Unitarians had to do was 
to teach a free and rational religion; to proclaim 
a pure and charitable form of Christianity ; and 
that the best way for Unitarians to do this was 
by trying to live up to their highest ideal of their 
religion—(applause). Unitarians studied religion 
with a reverent and unfettered spirit, and also 
sought to have what he might call a heart-faith. 
Their work ought not to be carried on in a spirit of 
mere empty antagonism to other Churches and 
people ; their mission was to build up a religion 
and a faith for themselves before they knocked 
down the faith of anybody else—(applause). He 
did not mean that they were to make any base com- 
promise whatever, but that they should go about in 
a kindly friendly way, in which case the gross 
misrepresentations that were current regarding 
them, socially and theologically, would diminish, and 
at last vanish away. He trusted that in Aberdeen 
they would have continued harmony and thorough 
unity—(applause). 

The Rey. P. H. Wicxsrezp, M.A., next delivered 
an address. Referring to a walk that he had taken 
through Aberdeen, he said he thought the hard, 
cold, stern granite of the buildings might very well 
be compared to the granite creed of Calvinism, He 
paid a high tribute to the national sentiment of 
religious devotion, and said he felt assured that if 
the hard creed were éxchanged for one broader and 
milder, the religious sentiment would only gain in 
power and beauty—(applause). There was no single 
bit of work that men could do that the world was 
in more crying need of, on which the future of the 
world and humanity more directly depended, than 
that of making for themselves and teaching to 
others a pure spiritual religion that would not only 
be consistent with the discoveries of science and the 
results of historical and critical study, but would 
rest upon them at every point, would make itself 
one with them, and glorify them by making them 
one with it—(applause). 

The Rev. J. J. Wnicut, Belfast, spoke of the 
pleasure it gave him to come to Aberdeen and see 
for himself how the Unitarian cause was flourishing 
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under the leadership of his friend Mr. Walters. He 
spoke of the claims of the Sunday-school, and re- 
commended Teachers’ Notes, Young Days, and such 
publications to both children and parents—(ap- 
plause), 

The Rey. Auexanper Wessrmr, Glasgow, spoke 
as a representative of the Scottish Unitarian Asso- 
ciation, assuring the Aberdeen Congregation of the 
sympathy and good wishes of Southern friends in 
the hard but progressive work in which they and 
their minister were engaged—(applause). He re- 
ferred to his having been trained in the granite 
creed of Calvinism, but said that he found, on self- 
examination, that he still held all that was good and 
essential in that creed, while much that was harsh 
and repulsive had been given up—(applause). 

A vote of thanks to the visitors was moved by 
Mr. Rosrrt Ropurrson, and seconded by Mr. 
Henry Wortine,'and carried with enthusiasm. 

Songs were given during the evening, Mrs. 
Watters presiding at the piano, “ Auld Lang 
Syne” brought to a close a very successful and 
useful meeting, and the kindness of Mr. WicxsrrEp 
in thus journeying North to give his assistance may 
be recommended to all our ministers and friends. 


——+>. 


ALTRINCHAM: WELCOME TO THE REY. J. 


EDWIN ODGERS, M.A, 

On Friday evening, the 13th inst., a soirée was 
held in the Literary Institute, Altrincham, to wel- 
come the Rev. J. EH. Odgers and Mrs. Odgers, 
Alderman Heywood, J.P., of Manchester, occupying 
the chair. There were also present the Rey. P. M. 
Higginson, M.A., Styal; J. B. Lloyd, Knutsford ; 
James Black, M.A., Todmorden ; Dendy Agate, B.A., 
Gorton ; Richard Pilcher, B.A., Warrington; C, T, 
Poynting, B.A., Platt; James McConnochie, Sale ; 
James Harwood, B.A., Monton; James Harrop, 
Rial-street, Hulme ; B. Walker, Domestic Mission, 
Willert-street ; W.G. Cadman, Miles Platting; T. 
Lloyd Jones, Hale; John Moore, Swinton; Silas 
Farrington, Brooke-street, Manchester ; and Messrs. 
Harry Rawson, John Hadfield, Robert Nicholson, 
Frank Nicholson, Albert Nicholson, Alexander Ire- 
land, G. H, Fryer, Richard Wade, Wm. Shaweross, 
A. E, Patergon, Cuthbert Grundy, F. W. Holland, 
John Hall, Alfred Balstone, John Dendy, James 
Harland, W. B. Brown, James Beard, Jesse Pilcher, 
&¢e., and the whole of Mr. Odgers’s students at the 
Home Missionary Board, 

The room was tastefully decorated with plants 
and flowers kindly supplied by Mrs. Balstone, Mrs. 
Abel Heywood, Mrs. Hall, Miss Valentine, and Miss 
Naylor, while a large quantity of beautiful and valu- 
able pictures, photo, and books were furnished by 
Councillor Rowley, G. H. Fryer, Thomas Hodgson, 
and Thomas Armstrong and Bros., of Deansgate, 
Manchester. - 

Alderman Hnrywoop said he had to express his 
regret that a gentleman long connected with the 
congregation had not been able to take the chair. 
If he had been well he would have been the only 
person whom they could ask on such an occasion as 
that. He referred to Mr. James Worthington— 
(applause), It was a matter for regret also that 
failing Mr. Worthington, Mr. Nicholson had not 
been asked—(applause)-—as he had more claims on 
the congregation than he (Mr. Heywood) had. It 
might be considered somewhat singular how the 
congregation had made the arrangement with Mr. 
Odgers. There seemed to have been a kind of 
electrical action, by which the congregation had be- 
come acquainted with him. Several gentlemen be- 
lieved Mr. Odgers would be the best man they could 
possibly get, of whom he (the chairman) was one, 
and those who knew their new minister intimately 
gave him a very good character indeed. Their 
church was surrounded by three or four communities 
—Dunham, Altrincham, Bowdon, and Hale, There 
were 10,000 or 12,000 people in Altrincham, and 
2,000 or 3,000 in Dunham, and about 2,000 in Bow- 
don, ‘There was, therefore, scope for a clever man, 
whose heart was in the work, and was disposed to 
labour not only for the good of the congregation it- 
self, but for the future congregation. They had 
never haé a tea party since he (Mr, Heywood) came 
to reside in Bowdon ten yearsago. He had always 
been accustomed to be connected with tea and social 
parties, and he would ask them, however, whether 
they had not got that night a most beautiful social 
party—(applause). He trusted that night would be 
the beginning of a display of social feeling and kind- 
ness towards Mr. Odgers, and the efforts he would 
make, and that those efforts would be received by 
the congregation in such a manner as to show their 
strongest trust in him—(applause), 
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Mr. Goprrey Wonrninaton, on behalf of the 
Sunday-school teachers and scholars, said it was 
their earnest desire to give to Mr. Odgers as hearty 
& greeting and as warm a welcome as that of the 
other members of the congregation, and its sin» 
cerity would be shown in the future, as they be- 
came better known to each other—- (applause). The 
energy and determination which had helped to 
make the school what it was, would, with Mr. 
Odgers’s assistance, and under|his direction, be able 
to do stall more. It was well-known Mr, Odgers 
took a deep interest in Sunday-school work. and 
their school was to be congratulated that in the 
future it would be conducted under such able 
supervision —(applause). It was already intended 
to commence a series of monthly afternoon services 
specially adapted for children—(applause)—which 
was good evidence of what Mr. Odgers was willing 
to do—(applause), _ 

The Rev. T. Luoyp Jonns, on behalf of the Hale 
congregation, in a humorous speech, said he was 
glad the framers of the programme had remembered 
the close connection existing between the Altrin- 
cham and Hale churches. It was generally thrown 
into his face that he was fond of reminding the 
Altrincham people of their origin. Their late 
minister had said of the ministers of Hale and 
Altrincham, that one was vicar and the other per- 
petual curate. He (Mr. Jones) was therefore there 
in his capacity as vicar of the mother church at 
Hale to givea hearty welcome to Mr, Odgers. That 
was probably the last time he (Mr. Jones) should 
address them as minister of Hale, and he must 
thank the Altrincham friends for the tender sym- 
pathy they had always shown him, and the kind- 
ness and generosity with which they had always 
treated him, 

The Rev. J. EH. Opazrs, after some preliminary 
remarks acknowledging the welcome, said: ** I come 
to succeed one who has been an intimate friend of 
mine ever since I went to college as a very fresh- 
man indeed, to be seen through a few preliminary 
troubles by Mr. Howse as my guardian angel. I 
am bound to say that he fulfilled the duties im- 
posed upon him in the best possible way, and we 
have maintained ever since—though we have been 
far apart in residence—the most cordial relations. 
In succeeding him I am conscious that in making a 
change you have made a change indeed. I feel 
that I cannot present to you that sublety of 
thought and precision of expression, that finish of 
literary style, which are so eminently characteristic 
of our friend’s work—(applause). I feel that I 
have to ask you to take a good deal in the rough. 
You know that I am largely engaged in an educa- 
tional work in Manchester, and it is with very 
many thanks to you all that I remember the kind 
words of sympathy with me in that work which 
came from your committee in replying to my letter 
accepting your pulpit, and the presence here this 
evening of Mr. Rawson and other officials, and your 
kind invitation of my students, is to me a pledge that 
that side of my work, and the rather onerous duties 
which it lays upon me, will not pass out of your 
recollection, and will be kept in mind if at any 
time I seem to be not fully given up to the legiti- 
mate congregational demands which may be made 
upen me—(applause). Ido not say this for a mo- 
ment as a plea or excuse for idleness, believe me. 
As to the congregational life of which the Chair- 
man has already spoken, I am extremely pleased 
to have opportunity of meeting in a friendly and 
social way those whom I shall be addressing from 
Sunday to Sunday. Now, ifI may say a plain word, 
it is just this, A minister has usually to begin, 
strange as it may appear after the kindly words we 
have been hearing, by, to some extent, asking for 
what is called “‘ fair play.” He comes, and like a new 
Government, asks not to be too severely criticised be- 
fore he has made his policy pretty apparent, and he 
asks not to be allowed to give offence by things 
which might be readily preventible, if a word were 
spoken or a hint given. He asks, at all events, to 
be taken in good part, which, I am sure, I need not 
ask at present. What is called the pastoral relation 
is naturally a thing that we cannot create ina 
moment, either I, by being inducted into the official 
responsibility, or you, by the utmost willingness to 
take any help I can give. It seems to me the longer 
I live, and the more I see of ministerial life, that 
an immediate confidence is an absolute impossi- 
bility, and that only quiet growth along the lines of 
family and social intercourse can lead to that real 
friendship which really is the pastoral relation, and 
compared with which any other is but a sham— 
(applause). We assume, of course, from the very 
fact we are belonging to the congregation and that 
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we meet in common worship, we assume some initial 
points of sympathy. We believe in a free church, 
in a free pulpit, in free speech, and that in matters 
of religion the broadest faith in God and holy 
things is found sufficient basis for Christian feel- 
ings and helpful communion—(applause). We have 
at least so much of a united sympathy, but until 
there is more, the preacher’s preaching is only 
tentative. He is often as ‘ one that beateth the 
air,”—one that not only does not know whether he 
can intelligibly put things this way or that, but 
does not know what things aro of interest to you 
and sometimes he discovers that there is nothing 
less helpful, more detrimental to the congregation 
than to be discussing before it religious difficulties 
that they do not feel, and intellectual problems 
which are only in the very remotest degree within 
their conception—(applause). So it not unfrequently 
happens, a man is trying to .get some little indi- 
cation, some kind of intimation from a hearer here 
and there, as to what he wants and what he would 
like. There may be a subject on which he feels 
that he ought to speak. He wants some land- 
marks of a common interest to approach it by. 
It makes all the difference between going to- 
gether, or the congregation seeing their minister 
go up in a balloon of his own — (applause), 
If only you can let your minister know what it is 
you care about, or what it is that puzzled you, or— 
but that is matter for far more private and further 
talk—what it is that tries you, why then you will 
have done the very best thing in the world to make 
a good minister and a good preacher of him—(ap- 
plause). I cannot set you something you are to 
learn in order to provide the tasis or common 
ground, but what I want to know is just exactly 
where you are in these things, and I will endeavour 
to go along your’ way—(applause), You know what 
is constantly happening is this. Here is the 
minister at work in his study, in the first place 
beating his brains to discover anything that is just 
coming up to the point of demanding to be said, 
wanting to find something or other that he feels 
about, and that he knows about, and that demands 
to be spoken. He wants to find what he is going 
to say next Sunday, and he wishes oftentimes 
when things seem just about even to him, when he 
has not got an inspiration or a necessity laid on 
him, that he could tell what there is that these 
people want or that any one of them cares about, 
or would like to know about, or is in perplexity 
about. And on the other hand, there is the hearer 
at home saying, “ Well, now look here, my minister 
reads these things and I don’é, and I see by the 
papers and by the Fortnightly, or something else, 
that all I used to be told about is not true, or is ex- 
ploded, or questionable. I wish he would tell me 
about that. My children ask me questions I can- 
not answer, for I know nothing about it. My wife 
is perfectly happy if she can get a sermon about 
Ruth once a year—(laughter), Why does not our 
minister just preach about these things instead of 
going on with something he cares about and we 
do not care about ?”—(applause). I want these two 
people to come together, this middle line of 
partition to be broken down, and then I think 
both sides will derive the greatest possible good. 
The ordinary intercourse of a minister with his 
congregation ought if it is worth anything, to lead 
to an insight of kindliness, and an action of hearty 
helpfulness, and it goes on to doing some little 
good turn, which leads to a quiet mutual under- 
standing and confidence, which again oftentimes 
leads to a quiet readiness with which one puts his 
shoulder a little bit under the burden which ig 
pressing upon another, and hence come that assured 
relation of tried friendship and mutual confi- 
dence which is, as I haye said, the only true pas- 
toral relation worth calling by that name—(ap- 
plause), With regard to any efforts that your 
chairman has spoken of, the monthly service for 
children I sincerely hope may be acceptable to 
families belonging to the congregation. This is 
simply an initial thing. I hope, if any way whereby 
I may get the children of the congregation about 
me for religious instruction seems to you to be 
possible or advisable, that you will kindly speak to 
me on the subject—(applause). There is a tinge of 
sorrow about this otherwise happy occasion, and 
our friend Lloyd Jones struck a minor key when he 
said that this was probably the last occasion, on 
which you collectively would hear his cheery voice. 
I very bitterly deplore the fate that takes him 
away just as I come. And yet I am so recently 
from Liverpool that I know how patiently 
and with what striving the Liverpool Domestic 
Mission Committee, and his noble co-worker, 
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| Joseph Anderton, are waiting for him at that post 


of duty in Beaufort-street. My friends, he is going 
to one of the noblest tasks that a human being 
could propose to himself. He is going to stand in 
the line of noble heroic and devoted men, to do ex- 
actly as they did, just his little best, towards 
diminishing to some degree that mass of ignorance, 
vice, and indifference, which has engulfed our Liver- 
pool poor, I will not dwell long on this, which to 
me is a matter of intense and pathetic interest, but 
one kindly word and one expression of our unani- 
mous kindly farewell, and God-speed to Mr. Lloyd 
Jones, should go from this meeting (applause). 

The meeting was afterwards addressed by the Rey. 
Simas Farrineton, the Rev. Jas. Brack, who wel- 
comed Mr. Odgers on behalf of the ministers of the 
district, and the Rev. Rrcwarp Piucumr, who wished 
Mr. and Mrs. Odgers a happy sojourn at Altrincham, 
and such success as he was sure they desired, and 
he would add deserved—(applause). 

The meeting was also addressed by the Rey. J. 
B. Lloyd, the Rev. Dendy Agate, and the Rev. P. 
M. Higginson, and the singing of the National 
Anthem closed the proceedings. 

During the evening’ the audience were enter- 
tained with vocal and instrumental music by the 
chapel choir and others. 

resend Sateen 


Drwssury.—The Rev. J. Crowther Hirst, of 
Cheltenham, has accepted the unanimous and 
most cordial invitation of the West Riding Mission 
Committee, and of the congregation, to take the 
charge of Unity Church, Dewsbury, and his minis- 
try there will commence on the first Sunday in the 
new year. 

BovurnemoutH. — The second of a series of 
lectures was delivered by the Rey, Alfred Hood, in 
the Workmen’s Institute, Winton, on Thursday, 
the 19th inst., the subject being the Gospel 
Preached by Jesus Christ. The attendance was very 
good, considering that there are in Winton only 
about 1,000 inhabitants, About fifty were present, 
including a minister of the Established Church, 
Questions were asked at the close of the lecture 
by the Rev. W. Field, and members of the Con- 
gregational and Baptist Churches. A spirit of 
inquiry has been aroused in the place, which we 
hope will help to strengthen the position at Bourne- 
mouth. An appeal will. shortly be made for aid 
to help in the building a permanent church. 

STAMPFORD-STREET CHAPEL, Lonpon.—Our readers 
will see from our advertising columns that the Stam- 
ford-street Chapel, which has been closed for the 
past two months, and has undergone extensive 
alterations and repairs, willbe reopened on Sunday, 
November 5. Professor J. H. Carpenter, M.A., 
preaches in the morning, and the Rey. W. C. Bowie 
in the evening. The new schoolroom and lecture- 
hall on top of chapel, and covering almost the same 
area, is admirably suited to the purpose for which it 
ig designed, and will accommodate over 200 
children, This will be opened by a social tea and 
public meeting on Wednesday, November 8, pre- 
sided over by Mr. F. Nettlefold. David Ainsworth, 
Esq., M.P., Charles H. James, Esq., M.P., Miss 
Helen Taylor, M.L.8.B., and several others are 
announced to take part in the proceedings. The 
greater part of the money required for these im- 
provements has been subscribed, but we understand 
that nearly £600 is still wanted to make accounts 
balance. 

Norta Carsuine UnitartAn Sunpay ScHoon 
Unton.—The annual meeting of the Union was held 
at the Russell Scott Memorial Schools at Denton, 
on Saturday, October 21, about 120 teachers and 
friends being present. The Rey. H. E, Dowson, 
B,A., president, occupied the chair, and there 
were also present Mrs, and the Misses Scott, the 
Revs. G. H. Vance, B.D., L. Scott, J. K. Smith, N. 
Green, Messrs, John Hall Brooks, John Jackson, 
J. O. Kerfoot, T. Barlow and J. Barrow. The fol- 
lowing were elected officers of the Union for the 
ensuing year. The Rev. H. E. Dowson, B.A, 
president; the Rev. Noah Green, vice president ; 
Mr. John Jackson, treasurer; Edwin B. Broadrick, 
secretary, Mr. Robert 8. Redfern, of Denton, read 
a paper on “ Sunday-school Amusements,” which 
caused a very animated discussion, in which the 
following took part: the Revs, H. EH. Dowson, J. K, 
Smith, Noah Green, William Mason, and Megsrs. 
T. Cottrell, J. Hall Brooks, John Jackson, J. O. 
Kerfoot, J. Knowles, M. Wilde, and E. B. Broadrick. 
Votes of thanks to Mr, Redfern for his paper to our 
Denton friends for the entertainment, and to Mr. 
Dowson for presiding, brought to a close one of the 
most successful meetings ever held in connection 
with this Union, 
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Che Hrberal Pulpit, 


THE REV. BROOKE HERFORD. 


A large congregation attended Arlington-street 
Church, Boston, U.S., at the forenoon service on 
Oct. 1, owing to the interest in the reopening of 
the edifice after its close for months past during 
repairs, and especially owing to the desire to 
hear the initial sermon of the new pastor, the 
Rey. Brooke Herford. This clergyman’s voice 
has been heard there before, on the occasion of 
his coming to Boston from Chicago; but this 
was his first appearance in the capacity of 
pastor. The church interior presented a taste- 
ful and attractive effect as the result of the 
thorough. repairs which have been fihade during 
the summer, the warm and rich tints of the walls 
and carpeting, and the new arrangement of 
lighting the pulpit from overhead, being parti- 
cularly noticeable. 

After the appropriate introductory prayer and 
hymns, Mr. Curtis Gump arose, and on behalf of 
the church and congregation, extended the right 
hand of fellowship to the new pastor, making 
brief reference to the line of distinguished pas- 
tors—Channing, Gannett, Ware—who had filled 
this place, and expressing confidence that the 
incoming pastor would bring to the new service 
the ardour as a servant of God which the church 
had recognised in him, and the hope that God 
would enable him to impart and the congrega- 
tion worthily to receive what is best for their 
spiritual welfare. 

Mr. Herrorp said,—I thank you for the wel- 
come with which you havereceived me. I prize 
these simple words from your own hearts and 
lips more than any priestly hand that could be 
laid upon me, and I hope that I may be able to 
carry out the purposes that are in my heart 
and the wishes that are in your own. I hope 
that you will bear in mind that what is to be 
done cannot be done by mealone. It takes the 
whole church to preach the whole Gospel. This 
is an hour for prayers rather than for promises, 
and my prayers are given to-day that I may be 
able worthily to fulfil all the duties of the minis- 
try which I now gladly assume. 

After giving as a Scripture reading portions of 
the Hpistle of Paul to the Ephesians, the pastor 
took his text from 1 Chronicles xxix. 3, “I have 
set my affections to the house of my God.” It 
has been one of the customs of*warfare for the 
general on the eve of enterprises to give ont 
some watchword. What Christian watchword 
could I-give better than this, “I have set my 
affections to the house of my God.” It was 
first spoken as a word of hope, for David wished 
to make the temple the one great rallying point 
of the Jewish national life. And, indeed, it is 
one of the most touching passages in history, 
the passionate love of the people for this sanc- 
tuary. There are many things of the present 
day which seem to show that the churches are 
outgrowing their usefulness. Recent census 
figures show that a large proportion of the people 
have no partin the church. The Catholics make 
the best showing, and yet even Catholic writers 
claim that they do not attend to their church in 
proportion to the great accessions they have re- 
ceived in this country. If all the churches were 
abolished, religion would still survive, and in 
every state of life there would still be heard the 
cry of the heart seeking for the living God. Yet 
it would be an awful thing to have thus to make 
an entirely new start in the way. The popular 
life has recvived a sudden twist’ in the great ad- 
vance which has been made in scientific and 
material progress, and the churches themselves 
have hardly grown as they ought to keep pace. 
And so I would open this pastorate by a word 
on behalf of upholding our churches and being 
faithful to then. The newly-formed Western 
town before the erection of a church is a busy 
but shiftless place, but soon there will be fourd 
a little group of men and women who think with 
sad recollection of the Sundays they spent in 
some old church they knew in the past. The form- 
ation of a new church in the town, whatever its 
doctrines, makes a happy change, and serves as 
a rallying point for the best elements of the 
community. If the churches of this city were 
transformed into stores or left to the sparrows, 
there is not a piece of real estate that would not 
suffer in value by the fact. Religion cannot be 
measured by standards of money. All the 
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great outgrowths of morality have been directly 
associated with religion, and in the Reformation 
there was a better state of righteousness as well 
as a higher faith. There should be one place 
where the world’s highest standards of duty and 
motive would always be urged. ven if the 
churches should be only a little ahead of the 
common world in philanthropy and spirit, what 
is that but to say that the churches are com- 
posed only of common men and women, and not 
_of geniuses ? It is granted that the churches 
have sometimes been the allies of wrong; but 
we are areuing not for State churches, but for 
the free churches of the people. It was to the 
old meeting-houses of New England that the 
hardy spirit of the people was largely due, and 
the outgrowth of their self-sacrifice was seen in 
the anti-slavery agitation and the War of the 
Rebellion. The clearest words that ring out for 
human good to-day are spoken in the pulpits, 
supplying not only an organised expression, but 
a permanent inspiration. Another great mani- 
festation of the usefulness of the churches is the 
work and instruction for the young. Think of 
what has been done by the Sunday-school and 
the vast body of the mission schools. When 
Felix Adler went to Chicago, advocating the 
society for the practical culture of ethics, he 
asked if there was a single free kindergarten 
school in the city, and was surprised to learn 
that they were maintained by the churches. 
Hyen the most sceptical will almost always wish 
to have churches for the sake of their children. 
True, the churches are not all they might be to 
young children; but are our schools or even 
our homes all that they might be for them? It 
is with no misgiving that I urge you to set 
your affections to the house of God. Help the 
churches to grow. Our churches have begun 
with their windows open to the light. Some 
regard the chief growth required in our churches 
as the outgrowing of the basis on which churches 
have been established in the past, but the Spirit 
of God does not seem to point that way. It is 
true we may have kept too strictly to the old 
methods and times. For my part, I have no 
ecclesiastical novelty to present. Standing a 
little on the downward side of life, I am partial 
to old ways; and I love the memorials of Chan- 
ning, Gannet, and my old, strong friend, John 
Ware. Worship must be the real heart of any 
Church that is to live and grow. The whole 
spirit of worship should be invigorating alike to 
old and young. I don’t know that I can realise 
this, but we can grow toward it. I distrust 
formal liturgies. I am not anxious to discern 
what may be the Church of the Future, but I 
am anxious to bring about a realisation of the 
living Church of the Present. We can use a 
new spirit, but all the truth is not new; the 
spirit of human life and solemn thought of God 
are stillto be found in the old gospel of Jesus 
Christ. Even in art some of the best things to 
be found are those of the past; and so it ig with 
the realisation of the gospel of Jesus Christ. On 
this gospel I shall stand, and endeavour to lead 
to highest spiritual life. 


Tun SuNDAY-scHooL ASSOCIATION AND THE Post 
Orrice.— The Treasurer of the Sunday-school 
Association recently sent a printed circular, with a 
halfpenny stamp on it, to all subscribers who had 
not paid their subscriptions for the present year. 
In many towns, though by no means in all, a sur- 
charge of a penny was made on this circular, on 
the ground that the amount of the subscription 
due was written in by hand, and that therefore the 
communication was ‘‘in the nature of a letter,” 
and should have borne a penny stamp, The 
treasurer appealed to the General Post Office in 
London, and the Secretary to the Post Office has 
now decided that as ‘‘the amount of subscriptions 
inserted in the documents in question would be the 
same in several cases, they may be regarded as 
circular letters, and the charge on them will be 
refunded.” It is hoped that this explanation will 
allay any annoyance caused by the exaction. 

Lonpon: Lirrtn PorTLaND-sTREET CHAPEL.— 
The first of a series of United Devotional Services 
in connection with our London congregations was 
held at this chapel on ‘Thursday evening last. 
Owing to the heavy showers of rain that prevailed 
during the evening the attendance did not exceed 
180. he service commenced with the singing of 
the hymn ‘0, worship the king.” Dr. Sadler then 
read part of the ninth chapter of the Epistle to the 
Romans, and offered up prayer. The hymn “ Thou 
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Grace Divine, encircling all” was then sung, and a 
short and impressive address was given by the 
Rev. T. W. Freckelton on the purpose of these 
gatherings, and ihe good that might be served if 
they were rightly used. This address was to have 
been given by Mr. Edwin Ellis, of Guildford, who 
was, however, prevented from attending, owing to 
severe domestic affliction. After the address there 
was ‘‘a pause for silent prayer,” during which an 
appropriate voluntary was played on the organ. 
This was followed by the singing of a hymn, 
“Source of love, and Light of day,” and the Rev. 
Rowland Hill, of Bedford, then read an appropriate 
selection from the writings of F. W. Newman, “ The 
Call of God’s Service,’ and offered up prayer. 
Another hymn, ‘“ Descend to thy Jerusalem, O 
Lord!” was sung, and an address and prayer were 
given by the Rev. Charles Hargrove, of Leeds. The 
singing of another hymn, ‘“‘Now Lord of. Hosts, 
whose guiding hand,” and the pronouncing of the 
benediction by the Rev. P. H. Wicksteed, brought 
the service to aclose. We may add that the sing- 
ing was hearty and congregational, and that the 
music, which was ably led by Mr. Tate, of Hackney, 
lent an appropriate charm to the devotional 
character of the service. We understand that the 


next United Devotional Service will be held about 
Christmas. 


a? 


Our Calender, 
SUNDAY, Ocronza 29, 


LONDON. 
J, Auuaxson Picton, Esq., at Little Portland-street Chapel, 
at 11.15 a.m. and 7 p.m. 
Rev, Cuas, Voyszy, at Langham-hall, 43, Great Portland- 
street, 11.15 a.m. 
Lecture at St, George’s Hall, Langham-place, at 4 P.m., 
Professor Winntam Kyicut, LL.D., St. Andrew’s 


University, on “The True, the Beautiful, and the 
Good.” 


*,* Notices of Sunday Services are inserted in this 
Calendar at 6d. a line, and of other Meetings and Services 
gratis, provided a detailed Advertisement appears. 


SELECTED BOOKS. 


Barrett's (W. A.) Balfe, his Life and Works, 7/6 

Cross’s (Rev. J. A.) Introductory Hints on the Old 
Testament, 7/6 

Dead Hand (The) in the Free Churches, sketched by 
Eminent Nonconformists, 5/ 

Humphry’s (W. G.) New Testament for English 
Readers, 7/6 

Huther’s (Dr. J. E.) Epistles of James and John, 10/6 

Haweis’s (H. R.) American Humourists, 6/ 

Lockhart’s (G. J.) Life of Napoleon Buonaparte, 7/6 

Lunemann’s (Dr. G.) Epistle to the Hebrews, trans. by 
Rev. M. J. Evans, 10/6 

Martensen’s (Dr. H.) Christian Ethics, trans. by S. 
Taylor, 10/6 

Smeaton’s (G.) The Doctrine of the Holy Spirit, Ninth 
Series of the Cunningham Lectures, 9/ 

Thicknesse’s (R.) The Married Women’s Property Act, 
1882, 7/6 

Weiss’s (Dr. B.) Biblical Theology of the New Testa- 
ment, trans. by Rev. D. Eaton, Vol. 1, 10/6 

Winks’s (W. E.) Lives of Illustrious Shoemakers, 7/6 


Mr. Waiter Mawer, Sunday School Association Office, 
37, Norfolk-street, Strand, W.C., will supply any of the 
above-named new books and new editions, at the prices 
named, carriage free, on receipt of Post-office Order, pay- 
able at the East Strand Post-office. 

a 
BIRTH. 
PARKER—On the 21st inst., at 69, Fellows-road, 
South Hampstead, the wife of Frank Rowley 
Parker, of a son. 


MARRIAGE. 

LEWIN—SMITH—October 17, at St, Paul’s Presby- 
terian Church, Higher Tranmere, by the Rev. A. 
Bryce Muir, M.A., Walter Lewin, to Lilias Lee 
Smith, both of Birkenhead. 

DEATHS. 

NETTLEFOLD—On the 25th inst., at Frankfort, 
Jessie, fifth daughter of the late Edward John 
Nettlefold, of Highgate, aged 15 years. 

RATHBONE—On the 24th inst., at Greenbank, near 
Liverpool, Elizabeth, widow of W. Rathbone, Esq., 
aged 92. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Gs HE FORT, MARGATE.” — APART. 
MENTS in a well-furnished house, fucing the 
sea, on moderate terms. 
Address, Mrs, Stabback, Lansdowne Lodge, the For 
Margate, 
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ESTABLISHED 1851, 
pee re BAN K.—Current Accounts 


opened according to the usual practice of other 
Bankers, and Interest allowed on the minimum monthly 


balances when not drawn below £25. No commission 
charged for keeping Accounts. 


The Bank also receives money on Deposit at Three per 
cent. Interest, repayable on demand, 


The Bank undertakes, for its Customers, free of charge 
the eustody of Deeds, Writings, and other Securities and 
Valuables ; the collection of Bills of Exchange, Dividends, 


and Coupons; and the purchase and sale of Stocks and 
Shares. 


Letters of Credit and Circular Notes issued, 
A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on application. 


FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 
Southampton-buildings, Chancery-lane, 


THE BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY § ANNUAL 
RECEIPTS EXCEED FOUR MILLIONS. 


| | OW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR 

TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, with Immediate 
Possession, and no Rent to pay. Apply at the Office 
the BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIB'TY. 


[ i OW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 
; FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH, witb 
Immediate Possession, either for Building or Gardenizg 
purposes. Apply at the Office of the BIRKBECK FREE 
HOLD LAND SOCIETY, 
A Pamphlet, with ull particulars, oa application. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager, 


Southampton-buildings, Chancery-lane. 


ASSURANCE AGAINST ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS. 
ASSURANCE ASAINST RAILWAY ACCIDENTS ALONE 
ASSURANCE AGAINST FATAL ACCIDENTS AT SEA. 
ASSURANGE OF EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, 


Huiltouy Passengers’ Assurance Company, 
THE OLDEST AND LARGEST COMPANY, INSURING 
AGAINST ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 


The Right Hon. LORD KINNAIRD, Chairman, 


Subscribed Capital, £1,000,000. 
PAID-UP CAPITAL AND RESERVE, £240,000, 


MODERATE PREMIUMS 
Bonus allowed to Insurers after five ycare, 


£1,700,000 
HAS BEEN PAID AS COMPENSATION, 


Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Local 


Agents, or 
gee 64, CORNHILL, 


or 8, GRAND HOTEL BUILDINGS, CHARING-CROSS 
_ LONDON. 


WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


J 
DIXON’S IRON CHAPELS, SCHOOLS, &c. 
a —-; ARE tasteful in De 
4 . sign, Economical, Du- 
: rable, made of the 
Best Materials, and 
erected in the most 
careful manner. Can 
be taken down, re- 
moved, and re-erected 
Fi at small cost. 
: t Careful com- 
parison of Specifica- 
“1 tions, Structural and 
a Architectural details, 
q ty eS Materials and Work- 
ip are invited before placing orders. ; 

Se CHURCHES, her usually on hand or in progress 

at te FU ILDINGS for all purposes and all Climates. 

Catalogues, Designs, Estimates, and all information on 
application. 


ISAAC DIXON, Windsor Iron Works, Liverpoo. 
SEASONABLE DELICACY. 


SROWN & POLSONS 
CORN FLOUR 


As Blanc-Mange, Custard, 
Baked Pudding, §e. 


WITH 


STEWED FRUIT 


OF ANY KIND. 
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NINETEENTH CENTURY: 


FOR NOVEMBER, 1882, Price 2s. 6d, 


THE 


The Present State of the Army. By Major-General Sir Faupertox S. Rosukrs, G.B.C 
Irish Revolution and English Liberals. By Jonn Morury. : 

Public Works in London. By the Right Hon. G. Suaw Lerrvre, M.P. (With Plans.) 
The Jews: a Deferred Rejoinder. By Professor Goupwin Smiru, 

A Liverpool Address. By Marruzw ARnou. 

Railway Labour. By Marcaret E. Harkness. 

Superstition in Arcady. By the Rev. Aucustus Jessopp, D.D, 

The Irish Land Commissioners. By Lord Exsrtneton, M.P. 

Modern Miracles. By Riowarp F. Crarxr, §8.J. 

Notes on School Board Questions. By Sypney GO. Buxton. 

The Ministry and the Cléture. By the Rey. J. Guinness Roars. 

England in Egypt. By Epwarp Drory. 


Just Published, price 6d. 


KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, AND ©O., LONDON. 
SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. 
SS A FULL REPORT of the NATIONAL 
CONFERENCE of UNITARIAN, LIBERAL 
CHRISTIAN, FREE CHRISTIAN, PRESBYTERIAN, 
and other NON-SUBSCRIBING or KINDRED CON- 
GREGATIONS, held at Liverpoon, APRIL, 1882, 


GUNS 


As a means of bringing to the notice of those who de- 
sire to have useful books for teaching and healthy litera- 
ture for their children, the Sunday School Association 
will send a copy of each of the following works (their 
ten newest publications), carriage paid, on receipt of 
postai order for ten shillings, 


Remarkable Women as Examples for Girls, 
SwaAIne. 

Elements of Morality, in Easy Lessons, for Home and 
School Teaching, By Mrs. Cuartes Bray, 

Stories from the Life of Moses. By R. BARTRAM. 

Stories from the Book of Genesis, By R. BAarTRaAM. 

Short Sermons to Children. By Three Cousins. 

Sacred Similes; being Notes for Teachers of Bible 
Classes and others. By P. KB, Vizarp. 

The Life of Jesus, in Twenty Lessons for Sunday 


London and Edinburgh: Wrotrams and Noreare, 
Manchester : Jounson and Rawson ; also at the Unitarian 
Association, Norfolk-street, Strand, London, and Midland 
Christian Union, 40, High-street, Birmingham. 


By Ann 


Just published, 8vo. price 1s, 
Ree teN AND LIBERTY: An Address 


Manchester New College, London. By JAMES DRUM- 
MOND, LL.D., Professur of Theology, 


Schools. By Rev. H. S. Souty, M.A. 
Outline Lessons in Religion. By Rey. R. A. ARM- 
STRONG, B.A, Witttams and Norgare, 14, Henrietta-street, Covent- 
The Story of Religion in England. By Rev. Brooxe | garden, London; and 20, South Frederick-street, Edin- 
HERForD, burgh. 


Young Days, the Vol. for 1882 (the seventh), in illus- 
trated boards, 


HINTS TO BIBLE READERS, 


Address, Watrzr Mawer, 37, Norfolk-street, Strand, 
London, W.C. 


bee SUNDAY SCHOOL TEACHERS’ 
o MANUAL.—A few copies of Vols, III, 1V., and 
V., comprising thirteen quarterly numbers of this excel- 
lent serial (originally published by the Manchester Dis- 
trict Sunday School Association), neatly bound in One 
Volume, cloth, lettered ; may be had post free for ls. 9d. 


[*SRODUCTORY HINTS to ENGLISH 


Rey. Joun A. Cross, M.A, 


London: Lonemans and Co, 


SSS RRRnennemreemneeneereeemer 


Now Ready. 


GEEMONS by the REV. GOODWYN 

BARMBY, being the fifth and last vol. of the Band 
of Faith Series, 

Neatly bound in cloth, and lettered. Price Is., or post 
free, 1s, 3d. May be had of Mts. Barmby, The Vines, 
Yoxford, Suffolk ; also at the same price, Vols, 2, 3, and 
4 of the same series, 


London : Sunpay Scoot Assocration, 37, Norfolk-street, 
Strand, W.C, 


BRITISH AND FOREIGN UNITARIAN 
ASSOCIATION. 


—_ 


\ N ORK OF UNITARIANS IN THE 
PAST AND THE FUTURE. The Sermon 
Preached at the Annual Meeting, May 31, in Unity 


poe LATE REVA.eWs 2Al POPE. 
SUPPLEMENTAL LIST, 


Church, Islington, by the Rey. Dr. James FREEMAN £48240. 
Cuarxe. Price One Penny. Fifty copies will be sent, Amount last advertised .,. Sat ees L980 14 ar 
carriage free, for 3s. ; one hundred for 5s. A large edi- J. Butler, Esq. ... = oes AX 1 10 
tion having been printed with a view to the widest Mrs. Sullivan, New Jersey co te LSD 
possible circulation. “W. R.,” per F. Shepherd, Esq. + 10 0 0 
Friends at Unity Church, Islington, per 
. ’ J.T. Preston, Esq. ,,, oa soo FOL GO 
Sens by Robert CoLLyer, Cheap A Friend, per Rev. R. Spears ,, cies 2 OS00: 
‘ , W. G. Harrison (Seehurst) see sc 22 0 
OSITIVE ASPECTS OF UNITARIAN Mrs. Milliken (Bath) af ase Me 5 0 0 
THOUGHT AND DOCTRINE. Cheap Edition, 1s,} Mrs. Anne Harvey (Latchford).. .., 5 0 0 
Mrs. H. (Heaton)... Mee ea ome lanl 0 
EXTS AND MARGINS of the REVISED G, W. oe 5 ous sv Rae 010 0 
NEW TESTAMENT, By Dr. G. Vance Surru,Js,| Mrs. E. Enfield... .,, oor ose geen cre O00 
; Mrs. Roscoe (Manchester) ee ie 10 0 
A Cheap Edition of this work is now issued, price 3d. | Misses Todd (in addition to £5 already 
announced) 4... - .., nee a 0.5 0 
Rey. Lawrence Scott (Denton) ... eee OS TBA |) 


Address, Miss ©. Puineor, Bookroom, 37, Norfolk- 
street, Strand, London, 


A DISCOURSE ON CHRISTIAN UNIT- 
ARIANISM. By JAMES TAPLIN. Price 3a, 
Barris AND Foretan Unitarian Assocramion, 37, Norfolk- 
street, Strand, London, 


M38 BOWRING, holding an Honour Certi- 

ficate from Dublin University, and having passed 
Groups A and B in the Cambridge (Higher) Examinations, 
wishes to instruct Pupils, either personally or by corres- 
pondenee, in English, French, German, and Latin. Seven 
years’ experiencs in teaching. Good testimonials. - 
Address, 160, Bower-street, Maidstone, 


A eae by_a Widow Lady in Belfast, a 
YOUNG LADY as GOVERNESS, for her two 
children, and to have full charge of them and their 
wardrobe, The children are under the ages of six and 
four years, Salary £20 per annum,—Applications, wilh 
references, may be addressed to A. B. C., care of Rey. 
J. C. Street, 50, Ulstorville-avenue, Belfast. 


PARTMENTS are offered in a small but 
thoroughly clean and comfortably furnished houso : 
suitable for a gentleman of. quiet and regular habits, 
engaged out during the day. Convenient for the City or 
West-end.—Further particulars supplied on application 
to Mrs. Heywood, 100, Culford-roid, De Beauvoir Town, 
London, N, 


Just Published, price 1s, 6d. 


f benet TO HIMSELF. The Story of 
Savonarola. Written for Young People by 
FRANCES BE. COOKE, Author of “ Footprints,” “A 
Boy’s Ideal,” é&e. 


Swan, Sonnenscugin, and Co., Paternoster-row. 
Third Edition, pp, 116. One Shilling, or 13 stamps, 
he hee DISEASES TREATED HOMO. 

PATHICALLY. By WASHINGTON EPPS, 
L.R.O.P., M.R.C.S. Describes and prescribes for fifty 
varieties of skin diseases. London—Jamas*Errs & Co., 
48, Threadneedle-street, and 170, Piccadilly, 


delivered at the Opening of the Session 1882-3 of 


Just published, in crown 8yo, pp. 346, price 7s. 6d. cloth, 


READERS of the OLD TESTAMENT, By the 


TAMFORD-STREET CHAPEL, 
LONDON, 

The RE-OPENING SERVICES will take place 60 
Sunday, November 5, Professor J, Est CaRPENTRR, 
M.A., will preach in the Morning, the Rev. W. Corgeuanp 
Bowe in the Evening. Services at 11 and 6.30, 

Collections in aid of the Building Fund. 

The new Schoolroom will be opened on Wednesday, 
November 8. Full particulars next week. 


| Digits oy NEW UNITARIAN 
CHURCH AND SUNDA HOLBECK, 
LEEDS. 


A GRAND BAZAAR in aid of the above, will be held 
in the New School, on the 28th, 29th, and 30th of Noy. 
next. 

Any contributions, cither in money or goods, will be 
thankfully received by Ipgn Payne, Minister, 3, Cambrian- 
tercace, Holbeck, Leeds ; Joun S. Matuers, Chairman, 73, 
Albion-street, Leeds ; E, F, Morury, Treasurer, 4, Glad- 
stone-street, Holbeck, Leeds; Wa. Westerman, Secretary, 
Cemetery-road, Holbeck, Leeds. 


re CHAPEL, TROWBRIDGE. 


The congregation at Trowbridge are making an effort 
to provide their Chapel with what has long been sorely 
needed, viz.,a new Organ. About £150 have been already 
subscribed, but as considerably more will be required, 
the congregation (maiuly a working-class one) trust they 
may have the pleasure of receiving help from friends at 
a distance, towards the accomplishment of their object. 


Subscriptions will be gratefully received by the Rey, 
J. Feustrap, Conigre Parsonage, Trowbridge ; or by Mr. 
E. Dogson, 3, Gloucester-road, Trowbridge. 


Se 
A: SOIREE will be held in the MEMORIAL 
HAUL, Manchester, on Tuesday, November GS 
when the PORTRAIT of the Rev, G. H. WELLS, M.A., 
will be presented by the subscribers to the Trustees of 
the Hall, and an ADDRESS to Mr. Wells. 
Tea at 5.30, The chair will be taken at 6.30 by tho 
Rey. Wm. Gaskeut, M,A. 
A Ticket for the Soirée will be sent to every subscriber. 
Additional Tickets for friends, price 1s. each, can be 
had from the Secretary; Messrs. Johnson and Rawson, 
89, Market-street, and Mr. Jones, the Memorial Hall, 


Manchester, 
CHAS. T. POYNTING, Hon. See., 
Fallowfield, Manchester, 
THOS. DIGGLES, Treasurer, 
22, Booth-st., Manchester, 


—_— 
Score OF FRANCE, VALLEY OF LA 
DORDOGNE. 

PREPARATORY SCHOOL for Twenty-four BOYS 
from ten to fifteen. Modern and Dead Languages, Ma- 
thematical and Natural Sciences, taught according to the 
New Programme of the Elementary and Grammar Classes 
in the Lycées. Go:d German Tutor, A few English 

pupils would be admitted on moderate terms. 


Apply for more information (at Ste. Foy, Gironde) to 
the Director, M. Gilard, pastor ; and for references (44, 
Boulevard des Gobelins, Paris) to M. Steeg, late pastor 
at Libourne, member of the French Parliament for Bor- 
deaux; M. Roudier, M.P. for Libourne; MM, Et. 
Coquerel and Viquié, pastors in Paris, and M. Fontands, 
pastor at Havre. 


Hite SCHOOL, STOKE GREEN, NEAR 

COVENTRY, established (1865) by the Rey. G. 
Heavisivg, B.A., of University and Manchester New Col- 
leges, London, promotes a Liberal Education ata mode- 
rate cost. 


I Bdge sea RESIDENCE for WOMEN 

STUDENTS of the LONDON UNIVERSITY, and 
other London Colleges, 119, Gower-street, W.C. (nearly 
opposite the University). Miss SUSAN WOOD, late 
Head Mistress of the Bath High School, and formerly of 
Cheltenham College, receives a limited number of ladies 
to board and study under her direction for the various 
examinations. For terms, apply till September 29, to 
Miss S. Wood, 25, Keppel-street, W.C. 

References kindly permitted to Captain Douglas Gatton, 
C.B., Member of the Council of University College ;' 
C, J, Roundell, Esq., M.P., late Fellow of Merton College, 
Oxford; Charles Bloxam, Esq., Professor at King's 
College; Mrs. Albert Dicey, 7, Victoria-street, West- 
minster, and others, : ; r 


OULOGNE-SUR-MER.—A Married Lady 
(daughter of a late Unitarian Minister) receives 
Young Ladies to educate. Thorough English, French 
(tivo resident French governesses), German (two resident 
German governesses); Latin aud Mathematics (B.A. 
Lond.) ; Music (pianotorte, violin, singing, harmony) ; 
Drawing, Ridiog, &c, Experienced English nurse. Houso 
situated in best part of town, Highest references given 
and required, Terms:—above 14, 100 guineas; 10 to 
14, 80 guineas ; under 10, 60 guineas,—Address, Princi- 
pal, 63, Boulevard Mariette. 
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A CASE OF ARRESTED DEVELOP- 
MENT. 


Amoneé the most singular facts in nature 
are certain instances of arrested develop- 
ment. The progress is suddenly arrested 
at a particular stage; it reaches a certain 
limit, beyond which it does not advance. 
This phenomenon, however, is not confined 
to the natural world. Some remarkable 
illustrations of the same fact are to be 
found in the theological world. Ritualism 
seems to us an instance of arrested develop- 
ment. The complete development would 
be Romanism. That we hold to be the 
logical conclusion of the cherished prin- 
ciples of Ritualism. The late Dr. Pusny 
was, in our judgment, a remarkable instance 


—one of the most remarkable in the sphere 
of theology—of arrested development. The 
conclusions of Romanism were latent in his 
assumptions. ‘The spirit and pretensions 
of the Roman Church pervaded his theo- 
logy, yet he did not consistently advance 
to Rome like others who started on the 
same journey with him, but contented him- 
self with Romanising the Church of Ene- 
land. Here he took up his stand, and 
while his friends and associates went be- 
yond him, or retreated, he remained, during 
forty years or more, stationary in thought 
and position, a conspicuous specimen of 
arrested development. 

Another case in point is that of the Rev. 
Epwarp Wuiin. This olever speaker and 
writer is well known by his strenuous op- 
position to the dreadful dogma of Endless 
Punishment, and his earnest advocacy of 
the alternative doctrine of Conditional Im- 
mortality. This deviation from the popu- 
lar creed makes him in no slight deeree a 
heretic. On this very important question, 
by many considered one of the most vital 


of his own pet heresy. Here, then, we have 
another striking instance of arrested de- 
velopment. The man has gone a little 
way in the path of heretical teaching, and 
there he stops, which he is quite welcome 
to do, but he should not pour indignation 
and contempt on those who venture a little 
further. The most contemptible sort of 
infallibility is that which marks the line of, 
truth at the precise point of one’s own 
advancement. This is just what the Rev. 
Epwarp Waite does. : 

At the recent gathering of the Congre- 
gational Union Mr. Wutre was one of the 
speakers at the people’s meeting at Colston 
Hall. The subject on which he elected to 
speak was the Bible, and he purposed to 
say a few words ‘on some of the principal 
hostile influences which are at work dimi- 
nishing the faith of the English people in 
this their most wonderful possession.” To 
criticise his speech in detail would oceupy 
a great deal more space than it is worth or 
we can spare. It is vulnerable in almost 
every sentence. Thus the very first sen- 
tence after naming his subject is this— 
“We cannot hope to raise the English 
people from a life of secularism and 
sensuality except by the influence of 
religious faith; and the religious faith 
of the English people must be faith in 
the Bible, or there will be none at 
all.” It is here implied that Secularism 
and sensuality go together, that they are 
natural allies, and are invariably to be 
found in association. The insinuation in this 
broad sense is unjust. They are not neces- 
sarily or always associated. Most Secular- 
ists, we hope, are as free from sensuality as 
any clergyman ofthe Church or Congrega- 
tional minister. Then, again, it is not true 
that without what Mr. Wurrs understands 
by “faith in the Bible” there would be no 
religion at all. There are numbers who 


points of the orthodox faith, he has broken} reject that “ faith,”’ and yet have religion. 
away from the traditional theology and|The Broad Church party, the Unitarians, 


yentured on a thoroughly independent in- 


aud the great majority of modern critics 


blessing which JacozB pronounced on one of 
his sons from his dying bed. ‘ Issachar,’ 
said the patriarch, ‘is a strong ass crouching 
down between two burdens,’ that is to say, 
carrying two panniers loaded with Greekand 
Hebrew roots.” Of course this precious 
comparison was greeted with much laughter. 
The speaker continued, “ But if you look 
this ass. straight in the face you will see 


‘that he is plodding along, eating thistles 


without any vision or faculty divine—such 
as that which Balaam’s ass possessed!” The 
audience laughed at the reference to Issa- 


char, but according to the report listened in 
silence to the abject credulity which talked 
of Banaam’s ass “possessing a vision and 
faculty divine!” Mr. Wurrs ventures the 
opinion that “Deuteronomy is a book which, 
if any book in the Bible does, bears upon it 
the mark of antiquity and authenticity,” 
and he supports his opinion by quoting Mr. 
Batpwin Brown as saying that it “is full 
from one end to the other of the highest 
inspiration.” We have a high respect for 
Mr. Batpwiry Brown, but we never heard 
that he was distinguished as a Biblical 
critic. Of this, however, we are perfectly 
assured, that such random assertions as Mr. 
Wuite’s and Mr. Brown’s will avail nothing 
against the careful criticism which has con- 
vinced so many that Mosus was not and 
could not be the author of the books that 
bear hisname. With regard to the Fourth 
Gospel, he says, ‘‘ And itis still worse when 
we hear a man who has read the Gospel of 
St. John, year after year, arrive at the con- 
clusion that the most wonderful writing 
in the world is the production of a forgor 
of the second century. A man who can be- 
lieve that it is the work of some impostor 
of a later age is capable of believing almost 
anything.” Now Mr. Waira knows, or at 
least ought to know, how fallacious, how dis- 
ingenuous, it is to use the ugly words 
“forger”’ and “impostor” as we understand 
them now, in a case like this. They are al- 
together inapplicable to the case, and are 
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used only to cast discredit on a theory 
which it is easier to assail in this popular 
platform fashion than by sober criticism or 
straightforward argument. 

The men of science, with their teaching 
concerning the origin and antiquity of man, 
come in next for Mr. Wurtn’s ridicule. 
He sticks to the Bible, and prefers the 
legends of Genesis to the speculations of 
the Evolutionists. Of course he is at perfect 
liberty to do so. Modern Biblical criticism 
and modern science rank on the same level, 
in his estimation. The fact is they have 
gone beyond him and left him hopelessly 
behind. Both, however, we have no doubt 
will hold their ground against the ad 
captandum attacks of the Rev. Epwarp 
Wuits. Modern science is quietly revolu- 
tionising the thought of our age, and ren- 
dering it impossible to go back to that 
theory of the universe and of the Divine 
government which is taught in the Bible. 
The old orthodox theory of the Bible and 
its inspiration is accordingly being modified 
to meet the necessities of the case, and 
nothing can be vainer than the attempt 
which Mr. Wuire makes to maintain the 
old ground without modification or con- 
cession. : 

But the most singular part of Mr. 
Wuitr’s speech is the latter portion, in 
which he poses as the advocate of tolerance 
and liberal thought. He is intolerant of 
modern criticism and science, so intolerant 
of them, indeed, that he cannot speak of 
them except in terms of ridicule and dis- 
paragement ; yet he deplores the intoler- 
ance of Oxford and Rome, and pleads 
on behalf of mental freedom. “If you 
wish the English people to be believers 
you must permit doubt, you must allow 
questioning, you must allow earnest inquiry, 
and you must allow some contradiction of 
the ancient Orthodoxies of the nation. It 
is one thing to be tolerant of other men’s 
inquiries, it 1s quite another thing to be 
dispesed for inquiry for yourself.” If we 
understand this latter sentence, it means 
as part of this remarkable speech, that Mr. 
Wuuire does not care for tolerating other 
men’s inquiries, but is quite disposed to 
exercise his own right and inquire for him- 
self. And this, as illustrated by the whole 
drift of his address, is what his toleration 
comes to. He has yet to learn that every 
inquiry and every speculation honestly pur- 
sued, however it may conflict with our 
cherished prejudices, is deserving of respect- 
ful consideration. He has yet to learn that 
it isnot by laughing at them that the labours 
of critics, scholars, and men of science can 
be justly appreciated or the cause of truth 
advanced. He has yet to learn algo that it 
is but a poor achievement to raise a laugh 
from such an audience as that collected in 
Colston Hall, not one in fifty of whom had 
probably ever studied or even read a book 
on the subjects they were quite ready to 
ignorantly laugh at. A man who aspires to 
set the world right on the great subject of 
man’s future destiny ought to be above 
puerilities like these. 


PROVISION FOR MINISTERS’ 
FAMILIES. 
Now that the subscription for the family of 
the late Rey. W. A. Pore has closed, it seems 
timely to consider what means of providing 
for their families are within the reach of 
those of our ministers who are dependent on 
their profession, The touching circumstances 
attending Mr, Popr’s death, and the pro- 
minent position he held as the valued mis- 
sionary of a very influential Society, has led to 
apublic appeal which has met with a liberal 


response ; but this cannot be expected or 
desired in ordinary cases, where, however, 
the expenses attending a long illness may 
involve even greater privations. 

The obvious rule for those who are de- 
pendent ona professional income is—to in- 
sure their lives.. The ‘Post Office Guide ” 
contains the Government rates of insurance 
for £100 and under :—“ The life of a man 
or woman in his or her thirtieth year may be 
insured for £100 by a single payment of 
£43 33. 7d., by an annual payment through- 
out life of £2 6s. 7d., or, till the age of sixty, 
of £2 13s. 10d.” We may therefore infer 
that, even if a minister began to insure his 
life for £2,000 in a solvent society, when he 
entered on his office, it would involve an 
annual payment of between £40 and £50. 
If he thought it nothing but prudent to de- 
vote one-tenth of his income to such a pro- 
vision, the result would be a very inadequate 
compensation for the cessation of that in- 
come ; while no provision would be made for 
himself, in case he outlived his powers of 
service. 

There are two Societies to which many of 
our ministers belong :— 

1. “An Association for the Benefit of 
Widows and Orphans of Protestant Dissent- 
ing Ministers and of Ministers themselves,” 
usually known as “‘The Widows’ Fund.” It 
was “projected in 1762 by the Provincial 
Meeting at Warrington,” and established in 
1764. The principle of the Association is 
to grant aid in proportion to the subscription 
of the members. Its condition having become 
precarious, an Auxiliary Fund was raised, 
chiefly at the instance of the Rev. JoHN 
Yates of Liverpool, in 1825. In 1860, 
when its circumstances had improved, there 
were thirty-nine members, and eleven annu- 
itants who together received £251. The 
capital was £10,385, and the Auxiliary Fund 
£1,967. The income had reached about 
£800—in part derived from a tramroad over 
the estate. The subscriptions were, and still 
are, from £2 2s. to £5 5s., and the annuity 
was then at the rate of £6 for each £1 ls. 
subscribed, there being an increase after 
twenty years’ subscription. Owing in great 
measure to the unwearied attention and 
financial skill of the Rev. G. H, WE Ls, 
M.A., late of Gorton, who became secretary 
about that time, the property has increased, 
to such an extent, that it was valued this 
year at nearly £48,000, exclusive of the tram- 
way and mines ; and the Auxiliary Fund at 
£2,839. Thirteen annuitants received £1,606. 
Before the last meeting, at Chowbent, there 
were eighty members, beside annuitants. A 
subscriber of £5 5s. for twenty years re- 
ceives an annuity of £80, instead of £30; 
while, if he subscribe forty years, he has 
£240 instead of £60, as formerly. A minister 
who is disabled by age or infirmity is en- 
titled to the annuity ; and if his wife die in 
a member’s life-time there is a provision for 
the children, It may be roughly calculated 
that such benefits could not be secured from 
an Insurance Office for a payment of less 
than £1,500. Originally this Society was 
open to any of our ministers ; a preference 
was given, however, to those in Lancashire 
and Cheshire, who could claim admission if 
they proposed themselves,within four years 
of their settlement ; while others required a 
majority of two-thirds of the subscribers. In 
1819, however, it was confined to ministers 
in the province: and now even they must 
have been settled there for three years before 
they are eligible. While it was a mutual 
insurance Society it was not weakened by 
additions to its numbers ; but now that the 
annuities mainly depend on a large accrued 
capital, it is obvious that they could not be 


secured if the recipients were indefinitely 
increased. Those members who have left 
«The Province” do not however forfeit their 
rights. 

2. The “ Ministers’ Benevolent Society ’ 
was founded about thirty years ago, and 
owed much to the efforts of the late Dr, 
RussEuu, of Birmingham. As its name 
implies, it is not a Benefit Society, like the 
Widows’ Fund, but its advantages are con- 
fined to ministers who are elected members, 
and who pay an entrance fee of £1 Is. ; and 
the same amount annually, or else £15 15s, 
in one sum. Members, or their widows and 
families, receive aid in case of.need according 
to the discretion of the directors ; regard be- 
ing paid to their circumstances, We learn 
from the last printed report (October, 1881), 
that the Beneficiary Members numbered 147. 
Two gentlemen who had left the ministry 
received back the amount they had paid in, 
“in accordance with Law VIII.” Seven- 
teen widows received grants, varying from 
£40 to £70. Grants from £15 to £60 were 
made to twelve infirm or aged ministers ; 
£1,415 being paid to the twenty-nine re- 
cipients, leaving a balance of about £147 on 
the current income. The accrued capital was 
over £22,500. Among the ministerial mem- 
bers, we find thirty-eight who also belong to 
the Widows’ Fund. Many have joined this 
Society who may reasonably hope that they 
shall not be required to seek its aid. As the 
largest grant was £70, it of course compares 
unfavourably with the Widows’ Fund, and 
cannot supply the loss of ministerial income. 
But (as has been said) the Widows’ Fund is 
only open to ministers in Lancashire and 
Cheshire, who have also the advantage of — 
being eligible during their ministry to grants 
from the Rawdon Fund, from which their 
Southern brethren are excluded. We think 
that this Benevolent Society has great claims 
on the generosity of the Denomination. Part 
of its capital is derived from legacies, includ- 
ing £2,000 from J. H. Nutson, Esq., Slough, 
and £1,000 from R. K. Lume, Esq., Chel- 
tenham ; it has also received liberal dona- 
tions. 

Out of the 363 ministers whose names 
appear in the last Unitarian Almanasz (288 
in charge of congregations, and 75 without), 
less than two hundred belong to the societies 
we have named. ‘There remain, therefore, a 
considerable number, whom we respectfully 
urge to consider their claims. As regards 
residents in “ The Province,” it is not neces- 
sary to recommend the Widows’ Fund ; its 
advantages are so highly appreciated there, 
that those who are eligible hasten to secure 
the independence it offers. Those who are 
excluded from it may no$ have the same 
alacrity to join the Benevolent Society, which 
confers smaller benefits, and as grants—not 
rights; we have not heard, however, that any 
reasonable application has been declined ; 
and those who are so prosperous that they 
expect never to need its help can well afford 
the small subscription required, for the sake 
of their brethren. Perhaps those who can 
best afford it may be least likely to think of 
paying it ; a young man who has no serious 
thoughts of marrying may hardly feel it a 
duty to provide for a widow, and when he 
is in the vigour of youth he has no vivid 
anticipation of the infirmities of age! But 
if he has only himself to maintain, he can 
well afford a guinea a year for so excellent 
a society ; while if he makes a difficulty in 
paying this small amount, there is certainly 
a poor prospect for him should his expenses 
become doubled or quadrupled ! 

Those who have not felt it a duty to lay 
by a portion of their incomes as “single 
men” will find it difficult to make any pro- 
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vision when they are married. Weare even 
told that itis absurd to expect that the bulk 
of our ministers should do so out of their 
narrow incomes. We greatly regret this 
narrowness of circumstances ; but poor as 
many of our valued ministers may be, they 
_ know that multitudes, who are poorer still, 
keep out of debt. “hose who feel that to 
make some provision for the future of those 
whom they love is a necessity, will generally 
find that they can dispense with something 
which is not quite so necessary. Those 
who resolve on independence, practice a 
thrift which seems to others incredible. We 
believe that families reared in such thrift are 
recompensed for their early privations by 
their power to meet the difficulties of life. 
We need scarcely remind our readers of the 
economies of R. and W. CHAmpmrs, Dr. 
GUTHRIE and THOMAS CARLYLE in their 
early days. If possible, some other provi- 
sion should be made than a subscription to 
the Benevolent Society—but that would be 
one step gained. 

Some responsibility rests, we think, with 
congregations. We have heard ofa Mission 
Society that insured their minister's life. It 
would be buta small thing for a congrega- 
tion to pay the £15 15s., which would make 
their minister a life member of the Benevo- 
lent Society; a still smaller thing to pay 
the annual subscription, and this might be 
done by a special effort, in cases where there 
would be greater difficulty in making an in- 
crease to his income. 

If, however, there is the addition which 
we desire to the members of this Society, it 
is obvious that the small rate of benefit must 
be still further diminished, unless there is 
a proportionate addition to its income. We 
see from the Report that one congregation 
has especially distinguished itself by its long 
continued help to the Society. From 1854 
to 1881, inclusive (with the exception of 
1880), there has been an annual collestion on 
its behalf at Horsham, and the twenty-seven 
collections have yielded £83. We shall re- 
joice if larger and wealthier societies are 
animated by its example, and if the recent 
appeal to the generosity of our Denomina- 
tion on behalf of the widow and the father- 
less awakens an interest in a Society which 
mitigates the sufferings of others alike af- 
flicted. We are -riting without any com- 
munication with those who manage its 
affairs ; but we feel assured that any further 
information will be imparted, and any dona- 
tions or subscriptions will be gladly received 
by the Hon. Secretary, JAMES RUSSELL, 
Esq., M.D., Calthorpe-road, Edgbaston, Bir- 
mingham. R. L. C. 


MRS. BOOTH’S DEFENCE OF THE 
“SALVATION ARMY.” 
THERE is so much that is positively repul- 
sive in the sayings and doings of the “Sal- 
vation Army” that thoughtful Christian 
people may feel disinclined to look at the 
other, the better, side, of this strange move- 
ment. If Mr. BootH is the “general” we 
are disposed to think that Mrs. Boor is the 
commander-in-chief of the so-called Army. 
At all events she has given notable proofs 
of remarkable ability as a public speaker. 
Thus in an address delivered at St. James’s 
Hall recently she has defended the move- 
ment with unquestionable eloquence, and in 
a style that is at once forcible, pointed, 
homely and racy. Indeed, so far as style 
goes, this address, published and sold for a 
penny, is almost equal to anything that we 
have read of Mr. SpurGeEon’s. It would 
appear that the movement which has grown 
to be so gigantic and notorious had its in- 
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ception some seventeen years ago, but did 
not assume its present name and shape until 
amuch more recent period. “The address 
does not say how or with whom the word 
“Army” first originated ; but undoubtedly 
it has had a great deal to do with giving the 
movement a fresh start, and with its remark- 
able success as an organisation. Not only 
has the term been adopted as an expressive 
metaphor, but it has been practically worked 
out in all its military significations. Thus 
we have not only the terms of rank from 
general to captain and private, but we have 
the phrases of active warfare employed, such 
as “invasion,” “siege,” “red-hot gospel 
shot,” &c.; and accompanying these the 
military paraphernalia of flags, banners, 
drums, trumpets, &c. There is thus an al- 
ways popular appeal to the combative in- 
stincts of mankind, the lower classes especi- 
ally, accompanied by “the pomp and circum- 
stance of glorious war,” happily, however, 
not followed by its terrible bloodshed and 
ruin, Whoever, then, whether Mr. or Mrs. 
Boots, first hit upon the term “ Army” to 


designate the movement, and then worked 
it out in all its details for practical purposes, 
did so as by a stroke of genius. Whatever 
may ultimately hecome of the ‘‘ Army” its 
history will remain on record as that of a 
very notable outbreak of religious feeling or 
religious fanaticism in an age of unusual 
mental culture and the wide diffusion of 
knowledge amongst nearly all classes of the 
common people. 

Mrs. Boorn’s affirmative positions are 
mainly these : that the Army isa great living 
reality ; that it has reached masses of the 
people, hitherto neglected or not touched by 
any of the existing Church organisations ; 
that it has led to a change of heart and life 
in “tens of thousands of people ;” that these 
people have become honest, as proved by the 
payment of their debts; that domestic 
quarrels have ceased, and those alienated 
from each other been reconciled. In fact, 
she alleges that all the fruits of true re 
ligion have followed the preaching and efforts 
of the Army in thousands of instances. She 
speaks so positively and so earnestly, and in 
entire good faith on these points that no one 
who reads her addresses without prejudice 
can fail to give her entire credence. Of course 
the question arises, how far is she herself 
blinded by her passionate feelings, for she is 
much more an advocate thana judge. It is, 
however, when Mrs. Booru proceeds to de- 
fend the notorious extravagances of the 
“Army” that she seems to us greatly to 
fail. She contends that with the class of 
people who become its converts their natural 
exuberance of feeling finds vent in their own 
rude fashion, that is in shouts and exclama- 
tions of joy, and in acts that to mere ob- 
servers wear aspects of irreverence and folly. 
And as is customary with believers in the in- 
fallible authority of the Bible and the inspi- 
ration of its leading characters, Mrs. Booru 
quotes their sayings and doings with full 
approval. Thus the dancing of a converted 
sailor finds a kind of parallel or illustration 
in the dancing of DAvip before the ark, and 
the dancing at the feast on the return of the 
Prodigal ; while the shouts of the converts 
find a justification in the hosannahs of the 
multitude who followed CaRIST in procession 
to Jerusalem, and in his words, “if these were 
to hold their peace the very stones would 
ery out.” It is hardly needful to say that in 
this way almost any practice may be justified, 
as in the case of the Mormons, who find their 
spiritual wife doctrine, or polygamy, abun- 


dantly illustrated by the practice of patriarchs 
and Jewish kings. It will be fortu- 
nate indeed if the “ Army ” limits its imita- 
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I tion of such to a very harmless exhilarating 
exercise or recreation; but a converted 
sailor’s semi-hornpipe at a religious gathering 
does convey the impression, to the outside 
world at least, of something at once ludicrous 
and irreverent, and wholly out of keeping 
with the sacred awe and chastened feeling 
that true religion ever inspires, She refers 
with approval, of course, to WESLEY, and the 
great religious revival connected with his 
name. But WEsuEy and his first associates 
were not only Christians, but gentlemen and 
scholars, who while speaking to multitudes 
of the rough, half-savage men of their time, 

never uttered an unbecoming word, never 
used slang of any kind or appealed to them 
by gross vulgarities of speech and manners, 
They ever spoke to the “hidden man of the 
heart ” in language as refined as it was simple 
and homely. It is certainly true that strange 
manifestations of feeling, outbreaks of hy- 

sterics and convulsions did accompany their 
preaching at times, but they would have been 
shocked beyond measure by the unredeemed 
coarseness, the utterly debased speech of 
some of the chief promoters of the Salvation 
Army movement, for which Mrs. Boora 
apologises. What, for instance, are we to 
think of a Salvation Army placard that lately 
met our eyes headed “ Blood and Fire,” an- 
nouncing a tea-meeting, when an “ onslaught 
will be made on the provisions at 4.30,” be 

in time, let your motto be no surrender! At 
7.30 there will be “ a Tremendous Free and 

Easy ;” or of an announcement of a tea- 

meeting at the recent ‘‘ Head quarters of the 

“Army” at Whitechapel, “After which 
there will be an exhibition of Saints.” Or, 

worse still, the doggrel hymn, with the fol- 


lowing chorus—we ask our readers’ forgive« 
ness for printing the words :— 
‘Hor he is a jolly good Saviour ! 
For he is a jolly good Saviour! 
For he is a jolly good Saviour ! 
Which nobody can deny.” 

Mrs. BoorH states that one placard was 
indeed so bad that it was countermanded 
from head-quarters; but what of the irreverent 
lines we have just given, and others nearly 
as bad, sung in full chorus at the meetings of 
the “Army” in the metropolis and else« 
where ? 

The letters written to the Zzttle Soldier 
by children ranging from six and upwards, 
announcing that they are “saved,” are 
justified, as usual, by Mrs. Bootu, by a text, 
“ Out of the mouths of babes and sucklings,” 
&c., and she tells us of one child of five and 
a half going alone into a room unprompted, 
and penning one of these unnatural and un. 
childlike compositions to this other organ of 
the “ Army.” Precocious childhood is often 
regarded as a sign of a diseased brain, or of 
early death. But if anything could effectually 
mar the freshness and naivete of children, 
and turn them into conceited morbid prigs, 
it is the writing and publishing of such 
effusions as fill whole columns of the Litéle 
Soldier. To us, and we believe to all mature 
persons possessed of that rather uncommon 
quality called common sense, these effusions 
are utterly repulsive, if not disgusting. How 
Mrs. Booru, as a mother, and areally gifted 
woman, can justify and encouragethem, seems 
to us strange indeed. But abnormal religious 
excitement readily passes into fanaticism, 
and fanaticism is scarcely more to be rea- 
soned with than lunacy. 

Time is needed fully to test the permanent 
results of this modern outbreak of much 
genuine religion mixed with and marred by 
a large amount of mere animal excitement. 
If the axiom be true that action and reaction 
are equal, then we cannot doubt that the 
latter will sooner or later come, ‘The fire is 
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though still and silent in its manifestations ; 
witness the Quietists and the Primitive 
Quakers ; but commotion, full of sound and 
fury, proceeding from external rather than 
internal excitements, is sure to end in ex- 
haustion. When the artificial heat passes 
away the chill of disappointment and un- 
belief must follow, and it will be well indeed 
if many of the so-called converts do not.lapse 
into astate even worse than their first. Still 
it is our hope and belief that not a few, 
touched by the truer spirit that lies concealed 
in almost every popular religious revival, 
will remain permanent monuments of its 
real saving power. C. Lie; 


REASONABLE RELIGION.*—II. 
Last week we dwelt on some aspects of 
the question of Morality and Religion, in 
which we somewhat differed from Mr. 
Faure. In the present article we shall 
deal with what he considers to be the “ most 
striking phenomenon in the religious world 
of the present day.” He “means, of course, 
therapidly rising Agnostic school of thought” 
to which those persens belong who will 
neither affirm nor deny. It seems modest on 
the part of a man to say that he can decide 
neither one way nor the other, because he 
has not sufficient knowledge to enable him 
to come to a conclusion ; but the dogmatic 
temper breaks out in the assumption ‘that 
what he does not know on things spiritual 
it is not possible for any one else to know, 
“T know nothing about Gop and Immor- 
tality,” said one of these people to us the 
other day, “but I know just as much as 
anyone else. -These things are simply be- 
yond apprehension.” Thus does the Agnos- 
tic at once deny the testimony which others 
give to their recognition of spiritual realities, 
and notably of the purest and holiest men of 
every age ; and sets himself up as the mea- 
sure of human capacity. And “then he is 
so modest all the time !” 

The spread of this state of mind Mr, 
Faure looks upon “as a healthy reaction 
against the theological Gop of the popular 
creed,” and “to a certain extent against 
the presumption of priests and schoolmen, 
who have ventured to describe, to limit Gop 
by representing Himas a person, by defining 
even His substance.” Certainly there has 
been sadly too much of this defining, and 
men have presumed to be familiar with Him 
who is great, glorious and wise beyond the 
realisation of the grandest imagination, and 
the result has been disastrous. But there 
is a danger on the other hand that mere 
vague conceptions may prevail, that trust 
may slip away from the heart, and the soul’s 
faith have nothing to fix itself firmly upon. 
A circumference without acentre may afford 
space for the mind to rove freely about in, 
but it can hardly be an abode for the affec- 
tions to settle and act in. Besides, what 
is meant by a person? If it is used in the 
sense of a being with a body, who has a 
limited will, and bounded thought, then, of 
course, such anthropomorphic notions can- 
not be accepted by any intelligent man in 
these days, even though-it have the sanction 
of so revered a name as that of Minron-— 
for the All-indwelling, All-cireumscribing, 
All-possessing, cannot possibly have form, 
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reason that the personality of a personal 
being is found in the moral, the spiritual 
nature, in the possession of rational facalty, 
in consciousness informed by conscience. If 
the Cause and Sustainer of the Universe, the 
Father of the spirits of all flesh, and the 
Creator of animal existence, be self-con- 
scious, intelligent, good and wise, then have 
we aright to say “He,” “Him,” in other 
words speak of Him as a person, and there 
is the possibility of communing with Him, 
spirit to spirit and heart to heart. If the 
power that rules the world be only mechani- 
cal, if it acts according to its nature, but 
without purpose or plan, it can have no 
moral end in ‘view, and we are, indeed, 
without Gop, without a Heavenly Father, 
whose love answers to our love, and the 
Atheist is right, cheat ourselves with words 
however we may. And we believe tkat this 
will be seen clearly in a short time, and the 
fashion of Agnosticism will pass away.- In- 
deed, we think that we see a few faint signs 
of its beginning to fade from men’s minds 
already. Itis not because Gop has been 
spoken of as a person that areaction against 
religion has come, but because passions and 
deeds have been ascribed to Him that the 
erowing intelligence and deepening moral 
sense of the: times have revolted. When 
the better faith that is slowly emerging in 
the consciousness of the higher minds of the 
time becomes more widely known, the heart 
and soul of men will glady respond. to it. 
In the meantime it becomes the duty of all 
those who see this to make clear the fact 
that religion is the worship of the goodness 
of Gop, a love of Him because of His love 
for men, and obedience to His will because 


in all things it is right, and not a belief in 
dogmas, on whatever authority asserted. 
Mr. Favre shows this in words of power 
and earnestness. In his third and fourth 
discourses he deals with much force with 
the objections of the Agnostic that the pain 
and misery of the world prove that either 
there is no Gop or that He takes no interest 
in the welfare of mankind. But before he 
does this he strikes hard at those who have 
furnished the Agnostic with his objection 
by their assertion of a special Providence, 
who sends judgments for certainjnational or 


such, at all events, as human beings can 
conceive. But does the word person neces- 
sarily mean that? If it means a being with 


* Reasonable Religion. By tke Rev. D. P. Faure, 
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individual sins. The Agnostic. is able to 
show that in the order of nature thre are 
no such judgments, they are purely con- 
ventional or imaginary, and then he rushes 
to the conclusion that no judgment and no 
Judge exists—or at that at least we cannot 
know whether they do ornot. Nevertheless 
it is a fact that evil-doing brings penalty ; 
that even acting contrary to nature’s laws 
leads to pain and misfortune; and surely 
that is the chastisement of a just and wise 
Ruler. Let us term it what we may, we 
cannot escape from the fact. In dealing 
with the Agnostic Mr. Faure draws largely 
on T'HEopoRE Parker for arguments to show 
that pain is an education to man, and that 
penalty is a wise ordination in relation to 
wrong doing, and to the mistakes of ignor- 
ance as well. ‘Pain is indeed a school- 
master appointed by Gop,” he says, ‘‘ whose 
teachings we cannot dispense with.” Making 
this clear by illustration, he vindicates the 
providence of Gop, and he is right in insist- 
ing that “‘so far from suffering disproving 
the existence of Gop it is a pledge of His 
interest in man’s welfare.” 


Swansra.—On Sunday the Rev. J. E. Manning, 
M.A., preached an admirable sermon, which is 
printed in full in the Herald of Wales, on ** The 
Philosophy of Harly Closing,” 
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too fierce to last, even though the fuel be |a body, if form is essential to it, why do we - 
supplied with unsparing zeal. True emotion |not term a horse, a dog, or an elephant, a 
may be, and mostly ‘is, deep and fervent, |person? But we do not, and for the simple 


AMERICAN CORRESPONDENCE, 
Boston, Oct. 18, 1882. 


The proceedings of the National Conference 
which were so fully reported in the Christian 
Tiegister have doubtless been readin the Inquirer, 
so I need only to speak of a few characteristics 
of this gathering. It was the largest in num- 
bers that we have yet had, and this shows that 
the tide of interest is still rising. Then the 
meetings from the. time Governor Long called 
the Conference to order to the benediction were 
fully attended. Again, the delegates were in a 
working mood. ‘True there were more than a 
score of elaborate addresses devoted to topics 
many of which bore on the intellectual aspects 
of faith. Still, the prevailing tone was that of 
down-right practical earnestness. Indeed, this 
was so marked that our orthodox critics have 
changed their cry. Now, instead of being be- 
rated for our lukewarmness we are told that the 
Conference was intensely sectarian. One ofthe 
notable sessions was that of Tuesday forenoon. 
This, according to the programme,‘ was the 
“Foreign session,” that is, it was.devoted to 
hearing from our visitors from abroad. As Pro- 
fessor Kovacs did notarrive in Boston till Mon- 
day, he reached Saratoga on Tuesday evening, 
so his address was necessarily pushed oyer to 
Wednesday ; hence our English speaking best 
men had the time to themselves—and they used 
it well. The Rev. Mr. Hopps’s fine paper struck 
the key note, and he was followed by an able 
address from Dr. Carpenter. The Hnglish 
delegates received a hearty greeting, and this 
interchange of visits tends to make the English 
and American Unitarians better known to each 
other. This was further shown by Freeman 
Clarke’s brief speech on his visit to you last 
summer. He brings home with him grateful 
memories of what he saw. Dr. Carpenter, who 
listened with fixed attention to all the addresses, 
said he was profoundly impressed at. what he 
heard and saw. Since the Conference he has 
been travelling South, and will come to “Boston 
later in the season, where he will give a course 
of lectures before the Lowell Institute. Mr. 
Hopps has won our hearts so much that if he 
does not hurry off to England some one of our 
vacant parishes will seize hold of him. As he 
had an engagement to preach at Chicago, and 
had a great desire to see the West, he could only 
give a day to the Conference. Ere this reaches 
you he will probably be on his way to merry 
England. ; 


The Rev. Joseph Cook, when in London on ; 


his tour round the globe, was reported as saying 
that Unitarianism was dying out in New Eng- 
land, and some of our English Unitarians made 
anxious inquiries as to the real truth of this 
story. The wish was father to the thought. 
For more than thirty years we have had this 
prophesy of a dying faith. Now if any of our 
English friends were downhearted at the posi- 
tive declarations of Mr. Cook, I would give 
them the assurance of a few facts. In the re- 
port of the local New England Conference the 
Rey. Mr. Heywood stated that the growth in 
our congregations had been about thirteen per 
cent, greater than the increase of population, 
also that for tke two years between the meet- 
ings of the last and the present National Con- 
ference the Unitarians of New England had 
raised for various denominational and religious 
objects, including the building of churches, the 
support of worship, and the endowment of the 
theological school, six hundred thousand dollars. 
When you remember the small number of our 
churches you will see what this means. Our 
people do not throw their money away on ob- 
ects for which they do not care. This is a true 


test of interest. The fact is the Unitarians 
never had more life, were never more hopeful, 
were never so profoundly impressed with the 
conviction that they had a future before them, 
were never so earnestly girding themselves for 
their work as now. Noone who was present at 
the Saratoga Conference heard the lamentation 
over a lost cause. Courage, hope, earnestness 
and faith inspired the meetings. There was no 
sign of a death bed. The Rev. Joseyh Cook 
and others, who for more than twenty years 
have been tracing the progress of the fatal de- 
cay, will have to wait somewhat longer for the 
hoped for funeral. The patient is very obstinate. 
He will not die even to please his foes. He 
resolutely persists in living and mak’ng himself 
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a power for good. The influence of the National 
Conference is felt in all our churches. 


In this connection I would speak of another 
encouraging sien of the times. I refer to the 
formation of the Unitarian Clubin Boston. No 
organisation since the establishment of the local 
and national conferences has so much of promise 
as this. Towards the close of the summer of 
last year it was proposed to form this club, com- 
posed of lay members from our churches in and 
about Boston. The object is to advance the 
interests of the denomination. At first it was 
thought not more than fifty at the utmost would 
care to join; but such was the interest that the 
membership has jumped to 250, the limit fixed 

by the Constitution. Many more are eager to 
joim as soon as there is either a vacancy or an 
enlargement of the constitutional limit of the 
number of members. The design is to meet 
once a month from October to May and discuss 
various topics of practical interest and to help 
on practical measures. Though only laymen can 
join, every member has the privilege to invite a 
guest at every meeting, providing he pays for the 
supper of his friend. The result is that at every 
meeting there is a large sprinkling of ministers 
who are present as invited guests. They are 
_ often called on to speak, but have no right to 
vote or engage in any of the business of the club. 
During the present winter the club will meet on 
the second Wednesday of each month’ at the 
Hotel Vendome, where, after a social gathering 
and simple supper, they proceed to discussion. 
The first meeting of this year was held on Wed- 
nesday of this week, and our brethren, Drs. Pea- 
body, Clarke, and Hale, save the impressions de- 
rived from their trip abroad: They all spoke of 
the pleasure they derived front their English 
Unitarian brethren, an@of ‘the noble spirit with 
which these were animated. ~ They also bore tes- 
_timony to the growth of liberal thought in other 
“bodies, but were pained to*know-that some of 
_those who were thus outspoken still clung to 
creeds which were totally different from their 
most vital beliefs. Professor Kovacs made a very 
interesting speech, and the Rev. Mr. Savage said 
he never felt so much at home among Unitarian3 
as now: It was curious to note that the only lay- 
man who spoke was the Hon. Robert Rantoul. 

One feature which is becoming more common 
every year both here and in England is the large 
number of foreign visitors at our annual meet- 
ings, and the increasing number of our ministers 
who go abroad. We are coming to know each 
other more closely, and thus we create a broader 
fellowship. Here at the club were three of our 

' prominent ministers telling of the men they saw 
and the spirit which animated our Unitarian 
brethren of England. And the representative 
from Hungary also spoke of tke Unitarian 
Church, which had an existence before Wesley 
was born. Thus our sympathies broaden, and 
we feel the inspiration which comes from a 

_ world-wide communion. 


I have spoken somewhat in detail of the club 
because it is something new. Of course, allow- 
ance must be made for.the zeal which comes 
from a fresh organisation. This one is made up 
of young and middle-aged men. Before the year 
closes I think it will give reliable evidence of its 
working power. 

The Rev. Brooke Herford has begun his 
ministry at Arlington street. Church, and the 
people gave him a cordial welcome. We are 
glad to have so efficient a minister added to our 
list, as the work in Boston is so vaiied and im- 
portant. Oar ministers have returned from their 
summer outings recruited, and the autumnal 
local conferences, ordinations, and other special 
meetings have begun. Last Sunday we had the 
‘beginning of the series of Sunday evening ser- 
vices under the direction of the Suffolk Confer- 
ence. ‘The first one was devoted to the Hun- 
garian cause, and Professor Kovacs presented the 
claims of the Hungarian Church, and Mr. Hale 
called on the audience to raise one hundred 
dollars by a special contribution that evening. 
Mr. Reynolds is busy at work on plans to utilise 
the zeal generated at the Saratoga Conference. 

- Besides the special efforts to raise money for the 
- New Orleans Church, Meadville,and the proposed 
Wade School at Cleveland, it is hoped that the 
annual contribution to the American Unitarian 
Association will be increased this year, so as to 
énable us to engage in still larger missionary 


_ efforts. 8. W. B. 
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A Short Protestant Commentary on the Books 
of the New “estament, with General and 
Special Introductions. Vol. I. Translated 
by Francis Henry Jones, B.A. Williams 
and Norgate. London. 1882. 

Will anything make the English _ people 
generally interested in modern Biblical critic- 
ism? Will they ever study it, or care to learn 
about its results with anything like the interest 
with which the Bible was studied ere criticism 
arose? Or will the criticism which has proved 
so effective in destroying the old form of 
interest be permanently powerless to create a 
new form? One thing is certain, that every 
educated minister is compelled to know a good 
deal about the new views, and often finds them 
profoundly interesting to himself; so that if 
the laity steadily refuse to care for these things, 
there will soon be a great gulf fixed between 
them and their ministers. We shall be in 
danger of a division into esoteric and exoteric 
teaching; at any rate, the same passage will 
have totally different associations; suggestive 
allusions will become impossible; there will be 
no common understanding about main facts. 
And. all the new truth, all the nearer and 
fuller views of Truth itself, all the newly re- 
vealed harmonies in history or in science, whether 
found in the Bible or in the great world out- 
side, all the discoveries of the development of 
religion and its essential oneness amidst multi- 
farious diversity, all that has sprung from the 
observance of Jowett’s famous canon, “ Inter- 
pret the scripture like any other book,” and has 
opened a new world of absorbing inquiry to 
students, all this will remain a hidden mystery 
to those who will take no trouble to under- 
stand what hag been said and done. ‘The 
minister to whom all this new truth is indeed 
a revelation and an inspiration cannot go back 
and shut himself up within the old lines, and 
unless his congregation will goat any rate some 
part of the way along with him, there will in- 
deed be this great gulf between the two. He 
is not very likely to suffer much now as a 
heretic, but he is in some danger of being re- 
garded as a bore. Jiis people do not want this 
sort of thing from the pulpit, they will not 
come to week evening classes, they will not 
read at home. And yet everywhere parents 
are asking, What shall we teach our children, 
how shall we interest them in religion, what 
(only they don’t use this expression) is to be the 
corpus of our religious education, that which 
the children can themselves read about and be 
set to learn, the great body of facts which is to 
exhibit and illustrate principles and make the 
existence and nature of the spirit obvious and 
communicable? Now, we do not want parents 
and teachers, or young people either, to have to | 
follow the course which modern criticism has} 
actually pursued, with its often wearisome con- 
troversies and endless number of problems left 
doubtful; but we do want them to understand 
a few of the main conclusions of this criticism, 
and to try if they do not furnish a basis for 
giving just the very education they desire, and 
awakening the interest in religion which in many 
cases appears so fast on the wane. Some of 
these conclusions may perhaps be thus expressed. 
(1) That the Jewish and Christian religions are 
not to be regarded as exceptional, but rather 
as the best type of the way in which man seeks 
after and finds out God, and God communicates 
Himself to man. (2) That a remarkable de- 
velopment of religion is thus discernible in the 
Bible, running from its earliest to its latest 
books, especially in regard to man’s conception 
of God and of his own duty. (3) That inas- 
much as the writers were not preserved from 
making mistakes in regard to the events which 
they record (often long after these events oc- 
curred), it is needful to set aside all their state- 
ments which conflict with ascertained facts of 
science or history; but that, nevertheless, it is 
possible to ascertain the main facts in all im- 
portant cases, and that these main facts indicate 
the method of revelation and the development 
of religion already referred to. 

Coming now closer to the special subject of 
the New Testament, the results which might be 
taken as a basis for religious teaching may be 
summed up thus:—(1) That the Synoptic Gos- 
pels contain an account of the life and work of 
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Jesus of Nazareth, trustworthy in its main 
features, especially when we understand and 
guard against certain prepossessions. of the 
writers in regard to Messianic ideas, but that 
they were composed under conditions which for-: 
bade strict accuracy in details, particalarly: in 
cases where the love of the marvellous and the 
Jewish belief in “signs” have modified the tra- 
dition. (2) That the Fourth Gospel. may be 
used only to supplement, not to contradict, tke 
more historic picture of Jesus we get from the 
Synoptics, but that its special contribution to 
our knowledge is of the way in which Jesug 
Christ was regarded about the middle of the 
second century. (3) That from the Epistles of 
St. Paul we get our most. trustworthy informa- 

tion about the early Church, and that the Book 

of Acts is to be used with considerable caution. 

_ These are but specimens of the sort of conclu- 

sions to which we refer. If space permitted 

they might be largely extended, and reference 
might also be made to the various other sources 

from which information is drawn respecting the 
New Testament times, especially the Talmud, 
Josephus, and, to some extent, the Roman his- 

torians. All such sources and conclusions lie at 

the basis of books like Clodd’s “ Jesus of Naza- 

reth,” and the “ Bible for Young People;” but 

the plan of these works does not admit of much 

proof or explanation being offered of the state- 

ments there made, and the reader would often 

like to know how it is that the account now 

reads so very differently from what he used to 

be taught to findin the New Testament itself, 

and he gets a general feeling of insecurity and 

fancies that he has to deal with the individual 
whims and personal predilection of his author. 

Nothing is so likely to correct this impression, 

which is grossly unfair to an author who has 

simply tried to popularise ascertained truth, as 

a good short introduction to, and commentary 

on, the various books of the New Testament. 
This is what we have got in the volume under 

review. The difficulty spoken of here has been 

felt severely in Germany, and “ Der Protestan- 

ten Bibel” is the attempt. made by some of 
their ablest scholars to meet it. “The work rests 

ultimately on the Protestant principle of free 
inquiry, and endeavours to make popular. the 

results of this free inquiry. It tells concisely 
what is to be told, and at the place where most 
people would look for the information. It will 
be an admirable book for the Sunday-school 
teacher who uses the New Testament as a text- 
book, and is asked more questions than he finds 
it easy to answer. Itis just the thing to be used 
in homes where the Bible is still read and talked 
about, and made the chief vehicle to convey re- 
ligious instruction, the great store-house from 

which to illustrate spiritual truth. Of course 

such a work passes much by and leaves much 
unanswered. Many after reading it may like to 

go deeper into the questions it raises; but many 

more, we are convinced, will find here as much as 

they want, a sufficient body of facts to teach, anda 

sufficient amount of explanation to enable them to 

understand the general method of modern critic- 

ism, and give them the opportunity of sym- 

pathising with its bold yet cautious and pains- 

taking spirit. On any single point the argu- 

ments are often too brief to carry conviction, but 
taking the work as a whole, and remembering 

the amount of research and learning which lies 

behind it, it may well find acceptance among 

those who cannot enter on the larger field; 

and while many minor matters which it treats 

are still doubtful, and opinion on them may be 

modified as time goes on, the main lines on 

which the book proceeds have been carefully 

laid down, and are not likely ever to need any 

great alteration. ; 

The present volume brings us to the end of 
the Book of Acts; we sincerely hope we shall 
get the rest of the commentary in a second 
volume, and that it will be speedily published. 
The translation, which we have extensively com- 
pared with the original, is excellent; we have 
good readable English, and a careful rendering 
of the exact meaning of the German. We have 
also to thank Mr. F. H. Jones fora few addi- 
tional notes, distinguished by square brackets, 
which will make the commentary more useful 
when used with the English Authorised Version. 
The verification of references seems to haye been 
well attended to, by no means a superfluous 
task in translating a work of German iuheploays 
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Last Words of Thomas Carlyle. On Trades- 
Unions, Promoterism, and the Signs of the 
Times. Paterson, Hdinburgh. 1882. 


Here is what purports to be another “ Latter- 
Day Pamphlet” of Thomas Carlyle, published 
in quite an édition de Luawe style. The anony- 
mous editor, “J.C.A.,” in a brief preface, says 
that “it was written at Chelsea, in the seriously 
obstructed hand-writing of his seventy-eighth 
year, and bears date the 12th of July, 1872, 
about which time the original MS. was presented 
to us by the author.” The greater part of the 
pamphlet is a prolonged wail in Carlylese dia- 
lect against “the new-sprung sect of people who 
are called Promoters,” characteristically defined 
as “ gangs of miscellaneous, ill-employed persons 
whose trade is to devise seductive projects of 
enterprise calculated (infallibly) to yield a sure 
and rich return.” We know nothing of the 
editor and publisher, and do not commit our- 
selves to any opinion as to the authenticity of 
this production, but the following passage on 
Trades-Unions is true and vigorous enough, and 
perhaps some would add, one-sided and preju- 
diced enough to have come from Carlyle’s pen :— 


‘The trades-unions of our day stand in notable 
contrast to the old trades-unions (called guilds) of 
former centuries. Guilds were for quickening the 
conscience of workmen, teaching every workman 
that it was not pérmitted him to think of doing his 
work ill; that the ‘honour of a workman’ and of 
all his brethren, consisted in faithful, skilful, and 
excellent delivery of work, and in never by any 
temptation debasing himself to work like a botcher, 
much-less like a thief and knave, Trades-Unions 
again are ayowedly for increase of wages alone; of 
thievery, knavery, botchery meeting in the work 
done, no account is had, or, if any, rather a pre- 
ference shown for these sad qualities! Guilds, 
therefore, we can define as tending heayenward- for 
all parties (namely, towards discharge more and 
more perfect of the duties one had undertaken) ; 
trades-unions as tending hellward (downward let us 
say ?) for all (that is, towards getting more and more 
wages for work, however done). Between men and 
masters, accordingly, never was such scandal of 
work ill-done, and never such perpetual battle 
about the ever-increasing wages to be demanded for 
it. A truly infernal position for both parties (little 
understood or heeded as such, by either of them— 
or by anybody else almost but my poor self, yet 
hourly poisoning the soul of everyone concerned 
with it); out of which ineffable, if also for a time 
inevitable position all men might well pray, ‘ Good 
Lord, deliver us soon!’ 

“ Two days ago it first struck me articulately that, 
till somebody (among masters or men) re-acquired 
and got a few others to re-acquire the old human 
detestation, shame, and abhorrence of work ill- 
done, and began to try it with fixed determination 
to do their little bit of work well (whatever the 
‘wages’ might be), there was no punctum saliens 
of moral life in the affair at all, and no real im- 
provement could begin. This is deeply and clearly 
my opinion; though I cannot get it explained, or 
enforced any more; and must leave it standing for 
somebody that has still a pen and a right hand.” 


——_>———_- 


True to Himself: or, The Story of a Great Life. 
By Frances EH. Cooke. W. Swan Sonnen- 
scheim and Co. 1882. 

It is fatally easy to some people to write for 
children; but to write well, with knowledge 
lightly worn, in a style at once elevated and 
simple, avoiding goodiness, while inspiring vene- 
ration for noble ideals, is just about as exacting 
a task as any man or woman can undertake. 
So much the more honour to those who thus 
serve their generation. 

Miss Cooke’s name is becoming familiar to 
those who appreciate such work. Awhile ago 
she told the story of Sir Thomas More’s lite, 
under thejtitle of ‘A Boy’s Ideal;” and now, 
Savonarola, the heroic Prior of San Marco, 
speaks through her pen to English youths and 
maidens, four centuries after his soul has gone 
up ina fiery chariot to heaven. Hardly could 
history furnish a grander subject—one in which 
the dramatic interest blends so easily with our 
moral sympathies. Miss Cooke’s little book is 
a charming introduction to it. It is daintily 
got up, with good woodcuts, and is sure to be in 
demand for use in Sunday classes and as a gift- 
book. Doubtless, the higher aim of the writer 
will be fulfilled in the case of a thoughtful boy 
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or girl here and there who not only enjoys this 
well-told tale of saintly heroism, but is fired by 
her own gracious enthusiasm, and led to explore 
so fruitful a region more fully. Not only does 
Villari’s “Life of Savonarola” await perusal, 
but the beautiful city on the banks of the Arno, 
where Dante sung and Michael Angelo modelled 
forms of peerless beauty, has been re-created for 
us by Roscoe, by Mrs. Oliphant, by George Hliot, 
whose ‘“ Romola,” even more than the “ Life 
of Lorenzo de Medici,” or the “ Makers of Flo- 
rence,” has flung over it the glamour of the 
poet’s consecration, the light that shines only 
from within. There are signs that we are 
undergoing another and far more subtle Pagan 
Revival in these days. It will brace up and not 
enervate our sons and daughters, if they can 
take the measure of such influences and discover 
that a true culture roots itself in the soil of an 
ennobling faith. If they learn their first lessons 
from such books as “ True to Himself” there is 
little fear of their later studies weaning them 
from those counsels of perfection which subor- 
dinate the flesh to the spirit, the joys of sense 
to the love that makes humanity divine. 
—___—_—_—__— 


Short Notices. 


The Parabolic Teaching of Christ. By A, B. 
Bruce, D.D. (London: Hodder and Stoughton, 
1882.) Dr. Bruce is Professor of Apologetics 
and New Testament Exegesis in the Free Church 
College, Glasgow, and is favourably known to us 
by his contributions to The Expositor. A 
thoroughly systematic and critical study of the 
parables of our Lord is by no means a superfluous 
undertaking ; for while books of a devotional or 
homiletic character on some or all of the parables 
abound, works of a more elaborate and critical 
character are not numerous in our language. 
Hitherto the Biblical student has been mainly in- 
debted to Archbishop Trench’s admirable ‘ Notes 
on the Parables,” published more than forty years 
ago. But the weakness of that work is that it is 
largely based upon the allegorising method pur- 
sued by the Fathers, and makes greater use of 
patristic literature than modern learning. The 
other principal work on the same subject in our 
language, Greswell’s “* Exposition of the Parables,” 
is open to a very similar objection; while it often 
advances High Church theories, which have their 
basis in the learned writer’s internal consciousness 
rather than in the letter or spirit of the parables 
themselves, Dr. Bruce, on the other hand, has 
sought help from the moderns more than from the 
ancients, and especially from the best and most 
recent commentaries of our own and other countries. 
His comments and expositions are preceded in every 
case by a carefuland scholarly translation of 
the parable; and here the writer has taken 
advantage of the latest labour of scholars, including, 
of course, the Revised Version, andthe valuable 
edition of the Greek Testament, edited by Drs. 
Westcott and Hort. The book on the whole is one 
of the best we have seen, and may be taken as an 
admirable guide by students who have no access 
to the best works in other languages. We do not 
pretend to agree with all the interpretations, but 
generally they are characterised by a thoroughly 
common-sense spirit, and a freedom from the 
allegorising propensity which has go often led both 
ancient and modern interpreters astray. There is 
a happy mixture of sound criticism and homile- 
tical instruction, and while the general tone is 
moderately evangelical, there is an entire freedom 
from dogmatic orthodoxy, which is rare in books of 
this kind, But indeed it would be difficult to read 
Orthodoxy into the simple parables of Jesus, which 
are so often addressed against Pharisaic intolerance 
and exclusiveness, and breathe the most compre- 
hensive lessons of the universality and impartiality 
of Divine Graco and the redeeming power of 
Charity. The concluding sentences of the chapter 
on the parables of ‘‘ The Tares and the Drag-net ” 
will serve to show the tone which pervades the 
whole work :—‘‘ The spirit of the two parables is 
the same—it is the spirit of Universalism, not in 
the controversial sense, but in the sense in which 
we ascribe that attribute to all Christ’s teaching. 
The Kingdom of God as Jesus preached it was a 
kingdom where blessings were designed for the 
whole human race. In perfect accord with the 
whole drift of his teaching is the doctrine con- 
tained in these parables, Tho field is the world; 
the net is cast into the sea, and the net itself is 
the largest possible to be employed for the pur- 
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poses of a gracious economy by men animated by 
Christ’s own catholic spirit.” 

Launching Away ; or Roger Larksway’s Strange 
Mission, Edited by J.R.H. Hawthorn, (Hodder and © 
Stoughton, 1882.) There is notmuch literary merit in © 
this tale, but itis full of adventure and incident, and 
contains some graphic sketches of life and scenery 
in Australia, which are evidently drawn from close 
personal experience. The binding is ornamented 
with a pretty sketch appropriate to the subject of 
the book, 

The National Secular Society’s Almanack for 
1883. Edited by Chas. Bradlaugh and Annie Be- 
sant, (London: Freethought Publishing Company.) 
—There is much interesting matter given in this 
annual, not the least valuable portion being the 
calendar of events which stand,out prominently 
in history as landmarks of the great struggle for 
freedom, The contributors to this issue are Mr. 
Bradlaugh, Mrs. Besant, Dr. E, B. Aveling, T. 
Symes, G. W, Foote, H. G. Atkinson, Hypatia 
Bradlaugh, G. Standing, W. P. Ball, &e. 

The Expositor continues the elaborate but not 
very conclusive discussion on ‘The Miracles,” by 
“ Almoni Peloni”—probably the editor—who seems 
to us to evade the real difficulties of the problem, 
and only succeeds in proving—what we at least 
have never denied—that miracles are not impossi- 
ble, especially when regarded as the fulfilment of 
a higher law. The Rev. W. Milligan follows with 
a dissertation on “Double Pictures in the Fourth 
Gospel and the Apocalypse.” By ‘Double Pic- 
tures” is meant expressing the same thing, or nearly 
the same thing, twice! over, the second expression 
being at the same time climatic to the first. The 
other papers are, ‘‘ The Sources of St. Paul’s Teach- 
ing,” the fourth article of the series being on ‘‘ Rab- — 
binical Training,” by the Rev. EH, C,S. Gibson; 
“Professor Zahn on Tatia~s Diatessaron,” by the 
Rev. Dr. Wace; and “The Temptation of Christ,” 
a not very strong article by a theological layman, 
Mr, J. J. Murphy, of Dunmurry Forge, 

The Sunday Review for October opens with an 
interesting paper on “ The Influence of Art on the 
Masses,” read on behalf of the Sunday Society at 
the recent Social Science Congress by Mr. Hodgson 
Pratt. There are also reports of the Sunday Society 
Conferences at the same Congress, and a suitable 
tribute by Mr. W.Cave Thomas to the memory of the 
late Sir Henry Cole, K.C.B., who was one of the Vice- 
Presidents of the Society. The number also contains 
the Transactions and Seventh Annual Report of the 
Society. 

Wise Words and Loving Deeds. By H. Conder 
Gray. (T. F. Unwin. 1882.) We hayesimply to 
record the appearance of the third edition of this 
interesting little ‘‘ Book of Biography for Girls,” of 
which we spoke highly on its first publication, — 
Among the ten biographies are Mary Somerville, 
Sarah Martin of Yarmouth, Baroness Bunsen, Mary 
Carpenter and Catherine Tait. 

We have received from Messrs. W. Swan Sonnen- 
schein and Co. several attractive and illustrated 
books for young people. 

Heidi's Early ‘Experiences, a story for children 
and for those who love children, by Johanna Spyri, 
a pretty story of the Alps, evidently of German 
origin. 


—_+—_—_ 


Hiternry Hotes. 


Tue leading story in Good Words next year will 
be written by Mr. Walter Besant, author of “ Tho 
Chaplain of the Fleet,” &c. ‘The title is to be * All 
in a Garden Green.” 

Tu Queen has been pleased to appoint the Rey. 
S.R. Driver, M.A., of New College, Oxford, to the 
Regius Professorship of Hebrew and to the canonry 
of Christ Church annexed thereto at Oxford, in 
succession to the Rev. Dr, Pusey. Mr, Driveris one 
of the Old Testament Company of Reyvisers. 

Tux Cobden Club Essay Prize at Owens College, 
Manchester, has been awarded to Mr. Foster Wat- 
son, M.A., of the college. The subject of the essay 
is “Peasant Proprietorship.” The adjudicators 
were Mr. Chancellor Christie, Professor Adamson, 
and Mr. W. H. Brewer. The amount of the prize 
is £60. It is a triennial one, and is similar to that 
given at the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, 

A worx with the title of “The Pedigree of the 
Devil” is now in the press, and will shortly be 
published by Messrs, Triibner and Co, The object 
of the author is an investigation of the various 
sources from which the modern idea of the arch- 
enemy of mankind has been built up, and an 
analysis of the ramifications of his genealogy. The 
evolution of eyil inyolyed in this examination is full 
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of strange interest, often leading to unexpected re- 
sults. The work is by Mr. Frederic T. Hall, 
F.R.A.S., and will be illustrated by a series of 
elaborate drawings by the author and printed by 
Autotype Company in their best manner. 


Tue Lrprrat Socian Union held its first 
monthly meeting for the present session on 
Thursday, Oct. 26, in the Rooms of the Society 
of- British Artists, Suffolk-street, Pall-mall, Mr. 
S. Searle inthe chair. A paper was read by Mr. 
J. Stanley Little, on “The Dangerous Classes.” 
Its general tone was anti-Democratic, and re- 
flected the spirit of some of Carlyle’s “ Latter- 
Day Pamphlets,” except that the essayist 
seemed to have more faith in the capability of 
regeneration and in remedies, such as compul- 
sory emigration. The essayist spoke of the 
transformation of the poor into the abandoned, 
criminal, revolutionary and dangerous classes. 
We live in a democratic age, and license is the 
rule everywhere, and the unfortunate sections 
of society are a real menace to its existence, and 
what we have to fear is that the working classes, 
inflamed by demagocues and doctrinatres, will 
one day rise up and reduce London to smoulder- 
ing ruins. Such people can hope for nothing 
from Parliament, or from liberty ; they are filled 
with every hatred, malice, and all uncharitable- 
ness, and desire only revenge. Charitable efforts 
have failed, or do little to cure the evil. The 
Salvationists and Blue Ribbon Army scarcely 
touch this class at all. The Church of England 
and the various denominations are powerless to 
deal with it. The Poor Law, the workhouse, 
the School Board, the vapourings of sociology 
are mere vanity. The counsels of Political 
Economists no not go to the root of the matter. 
The only cure is in transporting these unfortu- 
nates to fields where, with pure air and better 
food, they could be ultimately reclaimed. A 
comprehensive system of Government emigra- 
tion is wanted to other than our present colonies, 
to which Mr. H. M. Stanley, the African ex- 
plorer, has pointed the finger. In the discussion 
which followed the following took part: Mrs. Sims 
(mother of the well-known dramatic author), 
who objected to an allusion in the essay to Mr. 
G. R. Sims as one of the “ dangerous” writers 
of the day; Mr. Felton, who denied that the 
-priminal classes are increasing; Mr. Reed, who 
ridiculed the fears expressed of the demagogue 
class; Miss Sarah Marshall, who drew a graphic 
picture of the homes of the dangerous classes ; 
Mr, A. Preston, who contended that the really 
dangerous classes are the ignorant, born and 
bred in an atmosphere of vice, and combated the 
acti-Democratic views of the essayist; Mr. 
Bromhead, who objected to the conservative 
views on this question; Mr. Lerische, who depre- 
cated the theory of compulsory emigration; the 
Rev. H. M. Geldart, who thought that the poor 
and neglected had some reason to complain of 
the better classes; Mr. Lock, who also differed 
from the views of the essayist; and Mr. Briggs 
and the Chairman, who paid a tribute to the 
value of the paper. Mr. Little, in reply, thought 
that his paper had anticipated most of the 
objections. : 


Taunton.—The Rey. John Birks, on the 22nd 
October, referring to a local controversy, preached 
on “Our Collar Girls, and our attitude towards 
them, or the relation of the different classes of 
society to one another viewed in the light of the 
religion of Jesus Christ.” Great interest was 
excited, and the chapel was crowded, many having 
to go away for want of room. The text was from 
John viii., latter part of ,7th verse, and Mark xii., 
part of the 31st verse, The sermon was printed in 
full by the local newspapers. 
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Hontoway’s Ointment AND Prnus,—The infirmities of 
our natur» almost necessitate disease. Impurity of the 
plood, functional disturbances and loose living constantly 
give rise to despondency, debility, or distempers. In the 
above named remedies, the community can and do have, 
at a litle cost, the safe and certain means of preventing 
or checking, and ewiing both outward ailments and in- 
ward maladies. Ample plainly printed and very intelli- 
gible directions accompany every package of both Oint- 
meut and Pills, which only require attentive study to 
enable every invalid to be his or her own medicil ad 
viser. The cariier these powerful remedies are employed 
af «x discovery of the disease, the more rapid will be 
ther action in expelling from the system all noxious 
matter and restoring health, 
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Obituary, 


MRS. RATHBONE, OF LIVERPOOL. 

We announced in our last number the death 
of this venerable lady, on Tuesday, October 24, 
in the ninety-second year of her age. We now 
subjoin the following obituary notice, chiefly 
taken from the Liverpool Mercury :— 

“One of the excellent of the earth has passed 
from amongst us, Mrs. Rathbone, of Greenbank, 
the widow of William Rathbone, and mother of 
the member for Carnarvonshire and of two other 
well-known sons. ; 

“The elements of her character were the sim- 
plest and purest, unmixed with anything that 
could disturb their action—a mind of great 
clearness and activity, a heart of the readiest 
but the calmest sympathies, a Christian faith 
and disposition which held every power she pos- 
sessed, personal or material, as given in trust 
for the service of her fellow-creatures. As far 
as it is permitted to human nature, these spiri- 
tual forces had her altogether to themselves, 
with nothing to contend against in her constita- 
tion or her temper of a modifying or conflicting 
kind. Noone ever saw her under the influence 
of an unworthy feeling, however short-lived, 
even so much as momentarily to act or speak 
from a wounded or resentful mind. Her pure 
and true mcral judgment, which no bias or affec- 
tion could blind or warp, was never crossed or 
disturbed by personal irritations. 

“Her laree-hearted husband always consulted 
and spoke of her as his better genius—the in- 
spirer of whatever was highest in him, the 
prompter and sustainer of his conscience, his 
comforter and strengthener in not permitting 
him to lose courage or withdraw his hand from 
any good undertaking, however arduous, because 
of temporary failures or disappointments. Her 
care was for the purity of his aims and the 
faithfulness of his. efforts, not in the least, in 
comparison, for his or her own prosperity or ease; 
and she was incapable of distrusting the ultimate 
success of whatever was right. Never had a 
noble man a truer helpmate in a noble woman. 

“ Her life was one of constant, careful, con- 
scientious helpfulness, on a scale that can have 
no record. Her memorial, to-day, is far and 
wide in grateful hearts, and families lifted out 
of trouble that bless her name. Though keenly 
alive to the refinement, the adornment, and the 
grace of life, she seemed never to value wealth 
ag a means of procuring increased comforts and 
luxuries. ‘Plain living and high thinking,’ with 
the daily service of loving duty, were all that 
her heart desired. And there was this purely 
Christian peculiarity in the benevolence which 
formed the chief pursuit of her available time— 
that no disappointments in the objects of her 
care, however repeated, relaxed her efforts, 
wearied or chilled her interest. If they were 
naturally helpless and inefficient, as often they 
were, all the more on that account did she feel 
their claims upon her asthe weaker members of 
God’s family specially committed to those whom 
He had blessed with helpful strength. If they 
proved unworthy or ungrateful, as sometimes 
they seemed to be, all the more on that account 
did she recognise their need of a more persistent 
solicitude, and act upon the great and obvious, 
but too neglected rule, that itis with the morally 
diseased and sick the spiritual physician, the 
true benefactor, is required to be. She never 
abandoned to their fate, or suffered to drift away 
from her, any of those whom she had tried to 
help or save. 

“Her more public works, always veiled, were 
never remitted until infirmity withdrew her from 
active service, in her eighty-sixth year. ‘To our 
various charities her aid was large, taking no 
account of the conventional measure ; and where- 
ever it was possible she gave the far more valu- 
able help of her personal influence and_remark- 
able practical efficiency. To her, with her hus- 
band, Liverpool owes the origination of its now 
extensive systen of cheap baths and washhouses. 
The latter she commenced in Frederick-street, 
in the house of a born philanthropist in humble 
life, Catherine Wilkinson, through and with 
whom she worked, providing or finding the means 
until the example spread and became a munici- 
pal interest. In the education of the working 
classes, intellectual, moral, and religious, long 
| before it had become a great national concern, 
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she and Mr. Rathbone had enlisted their best 
strength and hope, as in the most productive 
form of beneficence. More than half a century 
ago they gave their personal attention and assi- 
duous care to every interest of the South Cor- 
poration Schools. And when circumstances of 
the time, now happily for ever passed, required 
them to remove from that institution, they 
transferred their powerful help to the Hibernian 
Schools, Pleasant-street, and by unstinted ex- 
penditure of time and means and sympathy 
raised them from a condition of decay to large 
and vigorous efficiency. Mrs. Rathbone’s devo- 
tion in these cases was not of a routine kind. 
She made herself the friend and the adviser of 
teachers and of pupils, never lost sight of them, 
and in many instances, by the helping heart 
and hand, became the chief human disposer of 
their lives, 

“Jn 1876 Mrs. Rathbone had an attack— 
apparently accidental—of disabling sickness, 
The ever active mind and heart, with so much 
of their intensest life within the lives of others, 
have since peacefully rested, no longer capable 
of their former part, but in perfect tranquillity 
and repose. And as often as in that long quiet 
time her spirit awoke, or her thoughts wandered 
into dreams and visions, the living interest was 
ever, as before, in some person to be cared for— 
the picture before the mind of circumstances in 
which help and rescue could be given. 

“Mrs. Rathbone was the daughter of Mr. 
Samuel Greg, of Manchester, and Quarrybank, 
near Wilmslow. William Rathbone Greg, the 
distinguished essayist, lately deceased, was her 
youngest brother. She survived her husband 
more than fourteen years. Their golden wed- 
ding was on the 9th March, 1862. 

“We must not speak of what she was in her 
more private relations, to her friends, to society, 
to the large company of guests and strangers 
from all countries, who will call to mind and 
heart what she and Mr. Rathbone were in days 
gone by at Greenbank. Still less can anything 
be said of here here from within the nearer circle 
of her own. We dare not venture beyond the 
consecrated words, never more truly applied— 
‘Her children arise up, and call her blessed.’ 
They were as happy, as privileged, in their 
mother as in their father. It was a life of love 
and duty in religious faith and hope, without a 
restraining thought of self. 

“ She had the rare combination of an active 
and aident, an enterprising and unresting good- 
ness, with the patience and dignity of a blame- 
less temper. Deficiencies, of a negative kind, no 
doubt there were; of positive faults there were 
none, known to her fellow-creatures.” 

Two additional circumstances may be men- 
tioned, one belonging to her youth and the 
other to her old age. She and the late Miss 
Abigail Hodgson were joint secretaries of the 
Bible Society when first established in Liver- 
pool, principally by the exertions of the Society 
of Friends, of which they were then members ; 
and when eighty years old, she, as an old school 
manager, sent through her son, then member 
for Liverpool, to Mr. Forster some practical 
suggestions on the Education Bill. After the 
Act was passed, Mr. Forster stopped Mr. Rath- 
bone one day and said:—“I wish you to know 
that the suggestions you gave me from your 
mother were among the most useful and practi- 
cal suggestions I received daring the passage of 
the Act.” 

The remains of the deceased were interred in 
the Nonconformist portion of the Toxteth Park 
Cemetery on Saturday morning last. In ad- 
dition to the family and relatives, a large num- 
ber of prominent citizens of Liverpool were pre- 
sent among the general public. The funeral 
gervice wag impressively read by the Rev. 
Charles Beard, the deceased having been a mem~- 
ber of Renshaw-street Chapel. 


————_— 


Porrsmoutn.—The Rev. Barnard Gisby, late 
of Derby, has engaged to minister for three months 
to the general Baptist congregation, St. Thomas- 
street, Portsmouth. 

Hastixes.—Mr. J. E. Stronge has undertaken 
the ministry of the Hastings Church for six months, 
by the unanimous wish of the congregation. Mr. 
Stronge has passed through the course of study at 
the Home Missionary Board, Manchester, and is an 
undergraduate of the Royal University of Ireland. 
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Boru the principal Quarterlies have articles 
on Professor Seeley’s “ Natural Religion.” The 
Edinburgh reviewer's estimate and standpoint 
may be indicated by the quotation of the fol- 
lowing remark. Explaining why he has dwelt 
on what seems to be a personal question, in 
connection with the book and its author, the 
reviewer says: “It is because we believe the 
huthor to be a type, as well as an individual, 
and because we believe that the views put forth 
in the present volume are representative now, as 
were those put forth in ‘Ecce Homo’ formerly. 
They “oth represent, at least so far as England 


is concerned, the general views of that new reli- 
gious world, which has formed, or has tried to 
form itself, having left the old behind. ‘ Ecce 
Homo’ represented it in its sanguine youth: 
‘Natural Religion’ represents it in the death 
throes that are already overtaking it.” In the 
Quarterly, under the heading “The New Reii- 
gion of Nature,’ Professor Seeley’s book is 
severely dealt with. The book, in the reviewer's 
judgment, is “terribly disappointing.”  “ For 
sixteen years,” lte says, “‘we have been waiting 
for the fulfilment of the promise held out in 
‘Ecce Homo,’ that ‘ Christ, as the Creator of 
modern theology and religion, will make the 
subject of another volume,’ and at last we are 
put off with a farrago of science and culture, a 
pseudo-religion, from which God and Christ 
have been ejected to make room for Humanity 
and Nature. Instead of the bread we hoped for, 
a stone has been thrown to us; instead of a fish 
we have been mocked with a serpent. The in- 
ference, we fear, is inevitable, that the author’s 
own faith has meanwhile receded.” In the 
Church Quarterly Review, also, there is an article 
on the same work. The writer thinks that “ Na- 
tural Religion ” is a “ book whose prospects of 
life and influence are but small,” and he adds: 
“The subject, however, of the semi-religious 
states of mind which surround Christianity in 
a severed or half-severed condition, and of their 
relations to the faith, is one of deep interest. 
Perhaps our author could write something. of 
importance upon it, if he were not led away by 
the temptation to say things novel and surpris- 
ing.’ All the three reviewers recognise the 
fact of the marked departure, in a sceptical 
direction, which this volume indicates when 
coinpared with “Ecce Homo.” We cannot but 
think that the Hdinburgh shows the most in- 
sight into the real character of the book when 
he says that the author’s heart is still with the 
Christianity that he repudiates, and represents 
him as maintaining “that the words religion 
and atheism are used popularly in wholly inac- 
curate ways, and that most who call themselves 
atheists are not atheists at all, whilst those who 
call themselves the religious party have no 
monopoly of religion.” 

Tne want of an adequate biography of the 
Raji Ram Mohun Roy, the founder of the 
Brahmo Somaj, has long been felt by a great 
variety of persons who from different stand- 

oints are interested in the religious life of 
india. Our friend Miss S. D. Collet, who has 
been a warm admirer of the Raja ever since his 
visit to Hngland about fifty years ago, and has 
worked in connection with the Brahmo Soméj 
for the last thirteen years, has gradually become 
acquainted with many Bengali friends and cor- 
respondents among the members of his own 
Church. From some of these she has received 
very valuable information concerning him which 
is scarcely known out of his own country, and 
(with the entire concurrence of these friends) 
she has decided upon compiling a biography of 
him which shall combine the substance of these 
Indian materials with other original information 
which she has been so fortunate as to procure 
from English sources. We hope that from 
some of our readers Miss Collet will obtain all 
the information for which she asks in the letter 
published in our Correspondence columns. 


We have so sincere a respect for Mr. Spur- 
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Spurgeon in the field, and only wish there were 
a hundred more like him, especially if they 
would preach not quite so orthodox a doctrine. 
The following advertisement announces “ the 
coming man:” 


ONGREGATIONAL and OTHER CHURCHES.— 

“ ANOTHER SPURGEHON.’’—An_ experienced 

and singularly gifted Preacher, whom the people style 

“* Another Spurgeon,” is open to SUPPLY any church 

able to elect and support its own pastor. Glorious ser- 

vices. Outsiders brought in. Flattering testimonials, 

God shall have the glory.—Address, Preacher, Deacon’s 
Advertising Office, 154, Leadenhall-street, London. 


There is only one drawback to our satisfaction. 
A genuine Spurgeon would not announce him- 
self as ‘a singularly gifted preacher,” or puff 
his “ glorious services,” winding up with the 
cant phrase “ God shall have the glory.” “ An- 
other Spurgeon,” unlike his prototype, is in all 
probability an unmitigated humbug; but sanc- 
timonious humbugs are just the persons who 
often impose upon the credulity of pious and 
simple-minded persons. 


Tite assembly of representatives of the Liberal 
Churches of France was held last week at 
Nimes, and was attended by a very large number 
of delegates, representing all the churches of 
that designation. Our venerable friend Pasteur 
Carénou, of Paris presided; and on Wednesday 
evening, October 25, a special religious service 
was held, when M. Fontanés, of Havre, preached 
a most eloquent and prepared sermon on the 
nature and functions of the Christian Church. 
It was impossible, says La Rénaissance, to open 
more worthily the proceedings of a_ great 
assembly of representatives of the Liberal 
Churches. We regret that the subsequent pro- 
ceedings of the assembly were not open to re- 
porters. 


Count Caprio, ex-canon of St. Peter’s, 
Rome, who was lately converted to Protestant- 
ism, and afterwards to the “Old Catholics,” 
has returned to the Roman Catholic Church. 
The clerical journals of Rome, which had recently 
raked up some scandals in his past life, now are 
with each other in their eulogies. We remember 
that in noticing an article on Count Campello, 
in the British Quarterly Review, we not 
obscurely intimated our opinion that he was a 
very doubtful convert, judging only from the 
representations of his apologists. 


‘Wu give elsewhere an account of the first of 
a series of religious services instituted and con- 
ducted by the Rev. J. W. Lake, of Warwick, in 
the Royal Music Hall of the neighbouring town 
of Leamington. Mr. Lake’s address, on “ Church 
Creeds and Modern Thought,” was listened to 
with evident interest, according to the Leaming- 
ton Courier, a Conservative paper, which gives 
a long report of ihe lecture. We learn from the 
local correspondent that the attendance was 
about two hundred, comprising a few of the 
artisan and small tradesman class, but chiefly 
composed of members of the professional and 
independent classes. These services, which have 
been conducted for eight years during the spring 
and autumn months, have aroused no feeling of 
antagonism, but seem to have commanded 
general respect. ‘The time is evidently ripening 
for the establishment of permanent services here 
and in other large towns in connection with a 
free and reasonable form of religious worship. 


We take the following anecdote from a paper 
on “ Plucks,” in the Jowrnal of Hdueution :— 
“Some years ago, there was at Oxford a very 
popular old Don, who had earned the nickname 
of ‘The Composer’ In viva vove examinations 
he always began by saying,—‘ Pray compose 
yourself, Mr. , thereisno hurry. You must 
not be nervous.’ Lt was said that he had been 
much affected by the attempted suicide of a 
candidate whom he had once‘ ploughed,’ thereby 
causing him to lose an appointment which was 
contingent upon his obtaining his degree; and 


from that time he had always been most careful 
to reject no man for his nervousness. One day 
there came before him for examination in the 
Thirty-Nine Articles an undergraduate, who was 
not only very nervous, but had a treacherous 
memory. ‘Is marriage regarded asa sacrament 


geon and the great work he is doing that we| by our Church?’ asked ‘he Composer, blandly. 
are delighted to hear that there is a second! ‘No,’ was the auswer. ‘Quite right, Mr, Brown ; 
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pray compose yourself, and quote me, if you 
can, the article, or part of it, which refers to this 
question.’ The nervous one hesitated during a 
moment full of anguish, and then uttered a 
fragment of Article XXII., which relates to 
Purgatory :— It isa fond thing, vainly invented, 
grounded on no warranty of Scripture, but 
rather repugnant.’ The outburst of merriment 
drowned the remainder of the sentence; but The 
Composer, who had joined in the laugh, was 
pleased to reckon the answer asa joke ; and tra- 
dition reports that he let the nervous one pass.” 


We learn that at High Garrett, in Wssex, “a 
large-hearted lady, said to be a Unitarian,” has 
presented the Primitive Methodist Connexion 
with a neat and commodous mission hall. We 
are glad to give prominence to this fact, and 
shall be delighted to give equal prominence to 
the fact that an orthodox lady or gentleman of 
any sect has done a similar act of grace—when 
1t occurs. 


Tur Presbyterians of Sydney, or some of 
them, have less strict views on the Sabbath 
than their forefathers had. Ata recent meet- 
ing of the Presbytery there the Rev. Dr. Beg 
(not Begg, as in Scotland) said Sunday trains 
were a necessity. Professor Kenion admitted 
that he and other ministers and Church mem- 
bers used Sunday trains, which he should cer- 
tainly not have done twenty years ago, as he 
should have deemed it wrong, though he did not 
do so now. 


Sever farmers in Scotland, availing them- 
selves of the fine weather on Sunday last, 
gathered in their crops, which were spoiling in 
the fields, owing to the almost continuous rains. 
Some persons may feel inclined to say that 
their desire for gain got the better of their piety ; 
we are aisposed to take a more charitable view, 
and to commend them for their prudence, which 
in this case is more holy than their dread of 
breaking the Sabbath. 

We learn that in the United States they are 
not content with flowers on children’s daysin tho 
churches, but introduce canaries also. A short 
time back a minister lamented that he could not 
make himself heard, for the louder he spoke the 
louder the birds sang. Is it heresy to say that 
probably the song of the birds was a better 
sermon than that of the minister ? 

Our brethren in Victoria have not enter- 
tained the same objection to a religions census 
that has been felt in this country. A voluntary 
census of this kind has recently been issued, 
and 862,346 persons have described their eccle- 
siastical or theological position. leven thou- 
sand have returned themselves, or been returned, 
as Pagans, twenty have declared that they have 
“No Church, at present no creed,” five belong 
to the “ Church of Eli Sands,” three call them- 
selves “ Saved sinners,” three believein “ £5. 2 
two are “neutrals,” one calls himself a “‘ Theo- 
sophist,” another is a “believer in parts of the 
Bible,” another is a “ Silent Admirer,” while a 
Borrowite, a Millerite, a Colensoite, and a Wal- 
kerite, severally describe themselves as such, 
The Church of England claims 299,542, the 
Roman Catholics 197,157, while the various 
shades of Presbyterianism, and the different 
forms of Methodism, have about the same 
namber of followers, 7.e., over 100,000. The 
other sects do not exceed 20,000, and the Baptists 
are more in number than the Independents. 


Tur Evangelical Synod in Basle has passed a 
resolution, important to the Swiss Churches, by 
39 votes to 32, viz. that baptism shall not be 
necessary for confirmation or the taking of the 
Sacrament. This will necessitate an alteration in 
the Catechism. 


Hosriran Sunpay ix BrruincHam.—On Sunday 
last the sum of £4,773 10s. 73d. was collected at 
the various churches and chapels, The parish 
church (St. Martin's) contributed £277 4s, 11d., and 
the following collections were made at the various 
Unitarian churches :—Chureh of the Messiah, 
£294 2s. 10d.; Old Meeting, £90; Newhall Hill, 
£58 5s, 6d, ; Lawrencc-street, £5 198. 44d, Tho 
Chureh of the Messiah thus headed the list of con- 
tributions from all Birmingham churches, 
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RAM MOHUN ROY. 
TO THE EDITOR. 

Srr,—Permit me, through you, to inform my 
Unitarian friends that Iam preparing to com- 
pile a Biography of the Raja Ram Mohun Roy; 
a project in which I am heartily encouraged by 
my Brahmo friends in India, some of whom 
have supplied me with valuable materials for 
the work which will be quite new to the Nnglish 
public. I have also been so fortunate as to be 
favoured by the executrix of the late Mr. William 
Adam (formerly a Unitarian Missionary at 
Calcutta) with much interesting matter from 
his private letters and papers, relating to the 
Raja; and some other English friends have also 
given me most valuable assistance. But there 
are—or, at any rate, there have been—two 
collections of papers in England which have 
hitherto bafiled all my efforts to discover, and I 
write this in the hope that some of your readers 
may be able to assist me. 

Rém Mohun Roy was domiciled for nearly 
two years (1831-33) in the house of Messrs. 
John and Joseph Hare, of 48, Bedford-square, 
London, brothers of the well-known educa- 
tionist, David Hare of Calcutta. ‘The Rev. 
James Long (formerly of Calcutta) has informed 
me that he was told, in 1847, by Mr. John Hare 
that he had then in his possession a quantity of 
valuable papers which would be of great service 
to any biographer of the Raja. About eighteen 
or nineteen years later, after the three Hare 
brothers were all dead, the late Miss Carpenter, 
of Bristol, received a somewhat similar intima- 


tion, which she thus described in the appendix 
to her ‘Last Days in England of the Rajah 
Rammohun Roy” (pp. 254-55), published in 
1866 :— 

“During the preparation of this work, infor- 
mation has been received from one of the family 
of the late Joseph Hare, Esq., ‘of whom the 
late Rajah was the intimate friend and guest, 
that she has in her possession letters and docu- 
ments which are of the utmost importance for 
such a work.’ These have not, however, been 
entrusted to the editor. A box of papers, 
labelled ‘R&mmohun Roy,’ exists also in the 
keeping of a widow lady, the father of whose 
late husband was an intimate friend of Ram- 
mohun Roy, who entrusted them to him. It 
is thus possible that important writings of 
RAammohun Roy’s may yet be discovered, and 
given to the world.” é 

I have consulted Miss Carpenter’s relatives 
and friends concerning both these statements, 
but they are unable to identity either of the 
parties to whom she referred. Who was the 
‘widow lady,” no one can conjecture. As to 
the Hare papers, I have traced ont a solitary 
surviving member of the family, but she has no 
knowledge whatever upon the subject, and can 
give me no clue to the identity of Miss Car- 
penter’s informant. It is now sixteen years 
since this last assurance was received of the 
continued existence of these papers, and what 
has become of then no one can tell. But as all 
private search has failed, 1 write this letter in 
the chance of its meeting the eyes of some 
person who may be able to throw light on the 
subject. If either of these collections of papers 
have been preserved, it must surely have been 
in the hope of future use. Should their un- 
known possessors read this letter, I earnestly 
request them to communicate with me at my 
address as below... I think I can give sufficient 
proof that I have/been honoured with the con- 
fidence of Ram Mohun Roy’s real friends in 
India as well as in England, who will rejoice if 
I am permitted to look over these precious 
papers, and take copies of all that may be use- 
ful for my work. One document which I es- 
pecially want is the journal which he kept of 
his Western voyage and travels, with the ex- 
press intention of publishing it for the benefit 
of his countrymen. As nothing has ever been 
heard of this journal since his death, I can only 
hope that it has been preserved in one of these 
missing collections of MSS. 

LT am also very desirous to procure 
ish translation of the discourse (not by him- 

self) which was delivered at the opening of 
the first Brahmo Soméj in November, 1828. 
Of this discourse the Réja presented copies to 


tho Eng- 


bic ss 


Captain Froyer, Mr. James Pattle, and Dr. 
Tuckerman, of Boston, U.S., as is recorded in 
letters to those gentlemen;~ but the discourse 
itself I have not been able to obtain. Yet one 
would think that some copies must have been 
sent to friends in England, and one of such 
copies may yet be found in some old family 
library. 

The same may be said of the Raja’s Bengali 
Grammar (in English), which was published in 
Caleutta in 1826, and of which copies were 
certainly sent to Mr. W. J. Fox and to Dr. 
Tuckerman. A copy of this work would be very 
welcome to me. 

Of the Raja’s works published in Hngland I 
have only the volume of tracts on Brahminical 
theology, published by Parbury and Allen in 
1832, and the “ Precepts of Jesus” and Three 
Appeals. If any of your readers can lend or 
sell me any of the other following works I shall 
be greatly obliged :— 

1. “ Answers. to Queries,’ by the Rev. H. 
Ware, of Cambridge, U.S., printed in “ Corres- 
pondence relative to the Prospects of Chris- 
tianity,”’ &c. London: Charles Fox. 1825, 

2. “ Hssay on the Right of Hindus over 
Ancestral Property,” &¢. iondon: Smith and 
Elder. 1882. 

3. “ Exposition of the Practical Operation of 
the Judicial and Revenue Systems of India,’’ 
&c. London: Smith. 1832. 

4. “Translation of the Creed maintained by 
the Ancient Brahmins,” &. London: Nichols 
and Son. 1833. 

I need only add that for any personal reminis- 
cences or well-attested facts concerning the 
Raja, with which any of your readers will favour 
me, I shall be extremely grateful. 

Sovurta Dozson Cotter. | 

38, Hamilton-road, Highbury, London, N. 

October 380, 1882. 


THE SOUTH LONDON FREE LIBRARY. 
TO THE EDITOR, 


Srr,—As the Unitarians muster very strongly 
in our small group of subscribers I trouble you 
with this short statement. ‘he Fine Art 
Gallery, the only place of the kind open on Sun- 
day in the whole of London, is about to be closed 
for want of funds, the immediate cause being 
the action of the authorities of Lambeth, who, 
having failed to support by proof their assertion 
that the Free Library is liable to pay rates, have 
fallen back on personalities and slander. I have 
borne two distraints and have supported the ex- 
penditure entirely by myself during the last six 
months, but I feel degraded by the present phase 
of the struggle, and decline any further to find 
or ask for any money for the art gallery, which 
has been attended by 100,000 persons since its 
opening in 1879. ; 

Unless £150 be voluntarily subscribed before 
Sunday, November 12, which I do not in the 
least expect, I propose to formally close the Art 
Gallery at a public meeting to be held here on 
that day. é ‘ 

The Free Library and reading room will con- 
tinue open and be extended by the opening of 
branch lending libraries in various parts of South 
London, and there will be two free lectures to 
men and women every Sunday during the 
winter, one at four p.m, the other at half-past 
eight P.M. W. Rossirer. 

Oct. 31. 


——— oa 


THE MORAL REFORM UNION. 


TO THE EDITOR. 


Sir,—In the settlement of national affairs 
statesmen are too apt to forget that the condi- 
tion of the women of a country exerts a most 
powerful influence for good or ill or national 
erowth. In the restoring of Egyptian social 
order, and the reconstruction of the police of the 
country, Hnglish influence should be exerted to 
secure the appointment of superior officials who 
will protect the honour of women as well as the 
safety of men. 

The Moral Reform Union, therefore, would 
call attention to the impolicy and injustice to 
the weak of placing at the head of the Egyptian 
police the Englishman whose antecedents dis- 
qualify him for the exercise of police supervision 
for the protection of women. 

T, L. Browne, Hon. See. 

Porchester Terrace, Oct. 31. 


DR. G. VANCE SMITH AND CANON 
COOK. 


The following correspondence appeared in the 
Guardian of last sass oe i 


Sm,—If you can afford room for the enclosed 
letters between myself and Canon Cook I ‘should 
be much obliged by their insertion in the next 
number of the Guardian. I make the request 
chiefly for the reason given at the close of my 
second letter to Canon Cook. 

Perhaps I should explain that the concluding 
paragraph of his letter to me is here omitted. This 
is partly for brevity’s sake, and also because the 
omitted words are quite immaterial to the main 
point, being simply an expression of the writer’s 
goodwill towards myself—to which, I need scarcely 
add, I would desire to respond in the sime spirit 
in which it is offered. G. Vancn Suiru. 


“Carmarthen, October 12, 1882. 

““Sir,—In consequence of a long absence from 
home I have-only recently had the opportunity of 
seeing your work, ‘ The Revised Version of the First 
Three Gospels,’ Will you allow me to call your 
attention to two paragraphs in it affecting myself, 
which appear to be founded.on a misapprehension 
of my words, and have the effect of misrepresent- 
ing my intended meaning? I refer to your remarl.s 
(1) at pp. 19, 20, and again (2) at p. 26. 

“In the former place you virtually represent me 
as making a formal allegation,’ imputing to the 
Revisers a doctrinal bias in some of the changes 
which they haye made, and you observe that 
my assertion, ‘if not met by an indignant rce 
pudiation, and refuted by substantial arguments, is 
calculated grievously to affect the position of the 
Revisers,’ In reply, may I beg you to read my 
words again? Surely you will see that what I have 
said conveys and implies no imputation whatever 
on the theological impartiality of the Revisers. I 
have simply observed that the results of the re- 
vision do not leave the doctrines of popular theo- 
logy unaffected, and I have given six separate ex- 
amples in which this appears to me to be the case. 
And clearly this may be said without in any degree 
implying that the Revisers intended to touch vopular 
doctrines. The result that popular doctrines are 
either weakened or strengthened might or might 
not be intended by any Reviser ; but it is absolutely 
contrary to the fact that I have said that such 
an .intention existed in the mind of any person 
whatever. 

“Tn the second place, you observe that I com- 
plain ‘ bitterly’ of the inconsistency of rendering 
the same Greek words sometimes ‘ Holy Ghost’ 
and sometimes ‘ Holy Spirit.’ That a great incon- 
sistency is shown in thus rendering I have pointed 
out, and no one has indeed denied or can deny it. 
It is the more conspicuous, inasmuch as the Re- 
visers profess to be careful, and are usually very 
careful, even in small matters like ‘ straightway,’ 
to render the same original by the same English. 
But where is the bitterness on my part in pointing 
out this inconsistency ? In what does the bitterness 
consist, in stating in the fewest possible words of 
the simplest kind that a great inconsistency has 
been committed? Pray let me beg you, then, if 
called upon for a new edition of your work, to 
modify the expressions to which I have referred ; 
and, by giving them a form corresponding more 
exactly to my words, to refrain from doing me the 
injustice of representing me as bringing an un- 
gracious charge against the Revision Company— 
one which I had certainly intended carefully to 
avoid,—I remain, yours very truly, 

‘The Rev. Canon Cook.” ‘G, Vance Snir. 


“ Hixeter, October 13, 1882. 

‘¢Dear Sir,—I need not assure you that I am 
most anxious to avoid any expression which might 
misrepresent the views or statements fof the Re- 
visers, or of those who review their work. 

‘¢ But on looking at the passage to which you call 
my attention I cannot see that I have misinter- 
preted or misunderstood your words. 

“You say that the great doctrines of what you 
designate as popular theology are in the most swb- 
stantial sense affected by the Revised Version. 

‘*J did not understand you to assert or to imply 
that such was the intention of the Revisers, Of that 
no man can judge; but if the effect be what you dis- 
tinctly assert, if is a matter of most serious im- 
portance, both in your estimation and in that of 
those who hold to those great doctrines as the very 
foundation of their faith, 

“Tf it is any satisfaction to you, I am quite 
willing to say formally that Dr. Vance Smith speaks 
of positive results, not of intentions, 
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“ As to my remarks, p. 26, the word bitterly did 
not seem to me too strong, considering the weight 
which you attach to the change of expression and 
the regret which you express that the Revisers in 
so remarkable a way neglected their self-imposed 
rule of uniformity in the rendering of the same 
word. The reasons which induce you to condemn 

he Revisers for altering the prenouns so as to in- 

dicate personality are stated in a form which im- 
plies surprise and indignation, and I should have 
thought ‘bitterness. But I am quite willing to 
omit that word and substitute for it ‘strongly,’ or 
‘ earnestly,’ or any equivalent which fairly expresses 
your opinion. 

“JT may add, at the risk of repetition, that I 
never could suppose that you intended to charge 
your fellow Revisers with unfairness or doctrinal 
prejudice in the direction opposed to what you call 
popular theology. 

‘‘T have throughout endeavoured, and I trust suc- 
cessfully, to avoid imputation of motives. The 
results, however, are of vital importance, and were 
it true that those results affect the fundamental 
doctrines of revelation, it is a matter that calls for 
a clear and formal declaration on the part of those 
Revisers who are ordained ministers in our Church. 
T am, dear Sir, yours truly, 

“Rey. G. Vance Smith.” “ BC. Coox. 

* Carmarthen, October 16. 

“Dear Sir,—I thank you very much for your 
reply to my letter of last week, and I have great 
pleasure in acknowledging the kindly tone,in which 
you write, The alterations you suggest would quite 
satisfy me. I admit, asa just description of my 
own feeling;the word ‘ strongty,’ in reference to the 
alleged inconsistency of rendering ; the word 
‘ bitterly,’ in its usual sense, I deprecate, as corres- 
ponding neither to my feeling nor to the expression 
which I used. In regard to the other point, it was 
certainly my wish to speak (as you suggest) only 
of ‘results,’ and not of any person’s intentions. If 
I find time soon enough to copy out the letters, I 
may ask the editor of the Guardian to give them a 
place in that paper—although I hold it to be,very 
doubtful whether he will do so. Their publication 
would, I think, tend to set me right with my co- 
Revisers, as I should wish to be.—I remain, dear 
Sir, yours very truly, “G, Vance SmitH. 

“The Rey. Canon Cook.” 


Berxrast.—On Sunday evening, the Rev. J.C. 
Street delivered to a very large congregation an 
interesting lecture, on “ Spoiling the Egyptians,” 
of which a full report appears in the Belfast Morn- 
ing News. 

Tus Loypon Scuoon Board held its weekly 
meeting on Thursday, Oct. 26. Marble busts of 
the late Sir C. Reed and the late Rev. J. Rodgers, 
who were for several years chairman and vice- 
chairman of the School Board for London, were 
presented to the Board. The busts have been 
placed on pedestals on each side of the presi- 
dential chair. That of Sir C. Reed was the 
result of subscriptions from present and past 
members and others, and the bust of the Rev. 
J. Rodgers was presented by the teachers of 
the metropolis. The question of higher ele- 
mentary schools was discussed at much length. 
The debate was ultimately adjourned.—At last 
Thursday’s mecting a new standing order was 
agreed to, laying it down that no committee is 
to bring up a proposal for the appointment of a 
person to a new office until the Board have first 
determined to create the office. 


Tue Stranger in Lorpon.—That the great City will ere 
long be hardly recognisable by its former denizens, all 
the world has heard. The visitor passing up the Thames 
now finds his eye gratified by the many handsome edifices 
recently erected. As he reaches the famous Victoria 
Embankment, there rises over him on the right hand the 
new Zimes office, and on the left hand the new tower. 
crowned works of Messrs, James Errs & Co., both phases 
of Italian architecture. It may be said that these two 
buildings are types of the far-reaching business energy 
of the nineteenth century, for it has resulted from such 
means that these two establishments have brought them. 
selves to tle foro, and that the annual is ue of each has 
come to be estimated by millions, During the last year 
the number of copics of the Z'imes issued is estimated at 
16,276,000, while the number of packets of Epps’s Cocoa 
sent off in the same period is computed at 14,749, 695. 
The latter is a large total, when it is borne in mind that 
in 1830 the consumption of Cccoa throughout the whole 
kingdom was but 425,382lbs,, there then existing no pre- 
paration of it such es this, which by the simple addition 
of boiling water would yield a palatable driuk, Truly 
time may be said to work many changes, 


Religions Intelligence, 


THE SCOTTISH UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION, 


Last week we gave a report of the provincial 
meeting of the British and Foreign Unitarian 
Association in Glasgow, held on Monday, October 16. 
We now report the meetings of the local society, 
the Scottish Unitarian Christian Association, 

The annual meeting for the transaction of the 
business of the Association was held in the after- 
noon of Tuesday, October 17, Mr. J. Puzar, 
President, in the chair. Reports were read from 
the several churches aided by the Society, and the 
various officers were appointed for the coming year ; 
but the main interest of the meeting centred upon 
the question of*the best use to be made of the 
bequest of the late Mr. McAllum, and the discussion 
of the previous day wag continued as to the work 
requiring to be done for diffusing Unitarianism in 
Scotland, 

In the evening a soirée was given under the 
auspices of the Association in the St, Vincent-street 
Church. The church was beautifully decorated 
with flowers, and the tea was well served by a com- 
pany of young ladies belonging to the congregation. 
Mr. Joun Punta presided, and on the platform 
were the Revs. Dr. H. W. Crosskey, Mr. Crossley, 
P. H. Wicksteed, Henry Ierson, F. W. Walters, 
R. B. Drummond, A. Webster, G. T. Walters, H. 
Williamson ; Messrs. 8S. 8. Tayler, D. Ainsworth, 
M.P., H. Jeffery, W. J. Milligan, secretary, and J. 
Virtue, treausurer of the Association. After the 
tea 


The CuarrmMan said: When I had the honour- 


of addressing you in this place ona similar occa- 
sion last year I referred to the fact that our asso- 
ciation represonted only a small, scattered, and 
uninfluential number of people. You all know 
that matters are still in very much the same 
position, for ours is not a sect which advances 
“by leaps and bounds,” or is ever likely to do so, 
Still we must hope that our simple, free, and 
liberal organisation, and our rational ideas on the 
subject of religion, will commend themselves year 
by year to an increasing number of our country- 
men. For my own part, I cannot but think that 
if there is to be anything of the nature of formal 
religion in the future, it must be something very 
like what exists among Unitarians at the present 
day. ‘Old things,” we see on all sides, old ideas, 
old forms, old superstitions are passing away, and 
“all things are becoming new.” The outward and 
visible distinctions between various religious bodies 
remain, but the underlying, fundamental principles 
of a broad and Catholic Christianity are more and 
more asserting themselves, and being recognised 
as a bond of union, as the heritage of mankind, in 
fact, of which no sect or party has the monopoly 
—(applause). No one can read the newspapers, 
the magazines, the books of the present day, or 
mix in society, without feeling that the spirit of free 
thought and free inquiry in matters of religion is 
everywhere abroad. Of course there are still some 
rabid people who are inclined to foam at the mouth 
if you mention the word rational in connection with 
religion, and especially if you profess any sympathy 
with or respect for Mr. Bradlaugh. But such 
people are more rarely met with than formerly. 
ast year I referred to the advantages of our 
Congregational system as compared with the Pres- 
byterian and other great ecclesiastical organisations 
existing around us, and to the prosecutions for 
heresy which had been so frequent in Scotland of 
late years. I also attempted to answer the question, 
What is Unitarianism? With your permission I 
shall again refer briefly to these points—(applause). 
I think everybody in Scotland considers it :a great 
relief, and a matter for congratulation, that there 
has been an almost entire cessation of what is called 
“ heresy-hunting” among us during the last year. 


It was a cowardly and cruel sport, and had it been 
continued must inevitably have led to the break-up 
of the great Presbyterian system, and the assertion 
of individual and congregational liberty all over the 
country, Heresy-hunting, as we all know, was a 
favourite pastime wlth ecclesiastics, especially the 
more bigoted and narrow-minded among them, in 
days gone by—but, with a School Board in every 
parish and a newspaper in every home, it proved 
rather dangerous—so much so in fact as to render 
its continuance impracticable. No doubt fanatics 
were gratified by such proceedings, and large num- 
bers of people who took little interest in religious 
questions derived great amusement from the news- 
paper reports of these exciting “hunts.” Among 


more serious and thoughful people, however, they 
caused the utmost indignation. It was felt that 
while this might be Presbyterianism, it was in the 
very teeth of what was generally understood as 
Christianity, or even humanity. It must be ad- 
mitted that the ‘hunt ” frequently ended in rather 
a painful and ignominious fashion, but the position 
of the hunters was certainly far more ignoble than 
that of their victims fairly brought to bay—placed, 
according to our old Scotch proverb, ‘‘ a’tween the 
deil an’ the deep sea ”—the deil of recantation be- 
hind them, the deep sea of starvation before. It 
is all very well to say that “the blood of the 
martyrs is the seed of the Church;” but what 
about the Churchmen who suck the martyrs’ blood, 
who take the martyrs’ life—whether by the old- 
fashioned ‘short and easy ” method of burning, or 
by the slower and quieter, but not less cruel and 
certain method of starving ?—(applause). One great 
advantage of our own free and simple organisation 
is, that such vindictive proceedings are impossible 
in connection with it. Each minister and each 
congregation is absolutely free from dictation on 
the part of any body of ecclesiastics. So long as 
they understand each other and can go on com- 
fortably together, they doso, but when, from what- 
ever cause, serious differences arise, they neces- 
sarily part company—and there the matter ends. 
The public at large hear nothing of it, and would 
never dream of troubling themselves as to the 
opinions of a particular Unitarian minister, any 
more than about those of any other private in- 
dividual. Surely this is a far more simple, rational, 
and common-sense method than the unwieldy, 
cumbrous, and public procedure of the great 
ecclesiastical bodies in Scotland, and all of us who 
prefer it must hope to see it universally adopted ere 
long. After expressing his sympathy with the objects 
of the Liberation Society, and his preference for 
Unitarianism as ‘‘a much simpler, higher, and 
better religion than the elaborate and highly arti- 
ficial productions of dogmatic theology,” Mr, 
Pullar went on to say:—My impression is, from 
all I see and hear, that most heterodox opinions are 
widely prevalent in Scotland. We are not in such 
a small minority as at first sight we seem to be. 
Scotechmen, whether in the pulpit or in the pew, 
are not all Conservatives in religion any more than 
in politics. It is not of course to be expected, 
nor is it at all desirable, that people should readily 
break with old ties and associations in religious 
matters any more than in others. Young people 
are always growing up, however, and among the 
numerous churches we see rising on all sides to 
accommodate the increasing population it seems a 
pity that there should not be found room for 
at least one really ‘‘Free Church” in every 
parish—a church which shall be free, not merely 
from the thraldom of Parliamentary control in 
matters spiritual, but equally so from that of anti- 
quated dogmas and superstitions, where in this 
parish and in that, true worshippers, however un- 
popular and wrong their opinions may be, shall 
have an opportunity of worshiping the Father in 
spirit and in truth. Depend upon it, that if such 
arrangements are well carried out the rising genera- 
tion of Scotchmen will be drawn to these Free 
Churches by the “law of gravitation,” as it were, 
If the minister be a really able and earnest man, 
fired with the true ‘‘enthusiasm of humanity,” if 
the service be as varied and interesting and the 
music as divine as it ought to be, even many 
orthodox people (or those who think they are so) 
will find that sucha religious service meets their 
spiritual needs. For, even if they miss some of 
the old familiar phrases to which they have been 
accustomed, they will probably find that the essential 
fundamental ideas of true religion remain, Men 
who can produce one sermon a week worth listen- 
ing to are not born every day, and men who can 
produce two or three such sermons weekly are not 
born at all, I by no means undervalue good ser- 
mons, and I occasionally have the pleasure and 
advantage of listening to them. The highest and 
best religious teaching, coming from the lips of 
cultured, good, and thoughtful men, is of immense 
value, But what I maintain is this, that if the 
service otherwise is what it ought to be, it alone 
will always be sufficient to attract people to church, 
and to do them good when they get there. It will 
suffice to ‘‘ wake the betier soul that slumbers,” to 
revive all that is noblest and best, and “ the likest 
God within the soul” of each of us; to rekindle 
our highest hopes, our noblest aspirations; to 
lighten our sorrows, to enhance our joys, to send 
us back to ‘ tho. trivial round, the common task” 
of eyery day life and work, with a better, braver, 
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and more hopeful spirit, For my own part, I am 
sanguine enough to believe that we may live to see 
churches of the kind I have mentioned, if not in 
every parish, at least numerous all over the country. 
Ido not mean that new churches should be built, 
or that new ministers should be imported, except 
in rare cases. IfI am not mistaken, we have in 
Scotland both the men and the material required 
to effect this “new Reformation,” and depend upon 
it, if we do effect it, it will be done as thoroughly 
as the old one was, although probably much more 
quietly. I don’t know when or how the change 
will come, but I have a firm belief that ‘come it 
will for a’ that;” and if soon and silently so much 
the better. I need scarcely say that with every 
independent and well considered step in the direc- 
tion I have indicated we as individuals, and this 
Association as such, offer our most hearty sym- 
pathy and such co-operation as it may be in our 
power to give. I trust this Association will at 
least be found to serve a useful purpose, as a 
sort of nucleus and rallying point to which dis- 
tressed and discontented Scotchmen, ecclesiastical!y, 
may resort for aid and comfort—(applause), 

Mr. Ainsworru, M.P., said he had always heard 
that the very best thing a man can do in this life is 
to help on the machine of progress, In the situation 
he happened to holdhe sometimes met with people 
who thought the very best thing to do was to ob- 
struct the machine; but such people were generally 
regarded as nuisances, On that occasion he was sure 
there was very little necessity to help them in any 
way. It seemed to him from the large attendance 
that they were thorcughly interested in the work they 
had todo. Referring to the broadening influences 
at work in other communities of the religious world, 
he said he had found that persons were often a 
great deal better than their creed. No doubt Unit- 
arians had their own opinions, but at the same 
time they were perfectly willing to allow that there 
was a great deal of good opinions held by other 
sects besides Unitarians, and there were common 
platforms on which they could meet and help each 
other; though he did not for a moment wish them to 
infer that on that account it was not necessary to 
hold fixed opinions of their own. The British and 
Foreign Association had a very great interest in 
what was being done in Scotland ; they all had the 
well being of mankind at heart, and he hoped those 
sentiments would be fostered ali over the world, and 
conduce to the forwarding of the cause of truth and 
righteousness—(applause). 

The Rev. G. T. Wauters (Aberdeen) said :—In 
the minds of the public there is a good deal of 
misunderstanding with regard to the position taken 
by Unitarians. Unitarians dissent from the popular 
creed because it fails io uplift the soul to a divine 
height, from which the glory of God and the 
humanity of man might become visible. There 
was a living faith in the prophet of Nazareth, but 
that faith and hope is not living in the churches 
to-day. Instead of the church giving the people 
the bread ‘of life they were feeding them on dry 
husks. If they could have congregations free from 
tradition, and actuated with a desire for truth, and 
for the cultivation of religious feeling, then their 
mission would be fulfilled, They had heard a good 
deal lately about the “‘ lapsed masses ”’—people who 
neyer went to church. He was inclined to think 
that one cause of that was the prejudice that pre- 
yailed in the minds of people of different denomi- 
nations, and which transformed our Christianity 
into something worse than Paganisn. ‘They were 
all acquainted with that beautiful hymn, ‘ Nearer, 
my God, to Thee.” Because that hymn happens to 
haye been written by a Unitarian, Mr. Henry Varley 
put it out of his hymn book, and is followed in this 
by Mr. Sankey. He ventured to say that the clergy 
were mainly responsible for the lethargic condition 
into which the masses had sunk, We want more 
honesty in these matters, more moral courage, so 
that men and women will not fail to confess they 
are Unitarians; for honesty is the best policy, and 
alie is none the less bitter because it has been 
covered over with a false piety and a pretended 
sanctity. Mr. Walters concluded by asking for a 
hearty vote of thanks to the friends from London, 
and expressed a hope that the time would soon come 
when they would pay another visit to Glasgow. 

The Rey, A. Wunszmr (Glasgow), in seconding 
the motion, said he was much stimulated by the 
visit from the deputation, and would go back to his 
work very much refreshed. He wished to acknow- 
ledge on the part of his congregation the kind ger- 
vices of Mr, Iesson in preaching for them last 
Sunday. 

Mr. §, §, Taxzurn (London), in responding, said 


that the deputation would also go back strengthened, 
and they would feel it to be their duty to work 
harder than ever after the sympathy and en- 
couragement that had been accorded to them in 
the great city of Glasgow. For his own part, 
he had seen a great deal which highly impressed 
him, He knew they had a church in Glasgow, but 
he was not prepared to see such a splendid build- 
ing as that in which they were seated. He had 
listened to the minister of if with a good deal of 
pleasure, as also to Mr. Webster in another part 
of the town. It touched his heart very much when 
he heard Mr. Walters speaking to the young people. 
He was sure it was a privilege to them to sit and 
listen to the gentle and interesting words he ad- 
dressed to them—/(applause). He had been in many 
a Sunday-school and seen how inattentive young 
people often were, but the young people of that 
church seemed much interested in what they 
heard. He complimented the ladies on the taste 
they had displayed in laying out the flowers on the 
various tables, and said that flowers in a state of 
nature were extremely beautiful, and possessed of 
great delicacy of light and shade, which is the very 
thing they wanted to fecl in their hearts. They 
wanted the delicacy of the light and shade and 
beauty of the flower in their religious life, and then 
they would cherish that brotherly feeling which all 
ought to entertain. He was aware that a number 
of friends from other churches often came to help 
them on occasions of that kind, and he hoped that 
no word of theirs would be uttered which would 
grate harshly on their ears—(applause). He trusted 
that their Association and the Association in 
London would work together in future with in- 
creased energy and effect—(applause). 


The Rey. Dr. Crossxny (Birmingham) contrasted 
the respectable position of the Unitarian faith of 
to-day with the opprobrium and disrespect attached 
to it thirty years ago, when he was minister to the 
congregation he was addressing. When he began 
his ministration there he counted nothing but the 
hats of men, the ladies were afraid of Unitarianism ; 
but now the sexes were equally blended, all that was 
sweet and womanly with all that was brave and 
independent. One sign of progress to him was 
that their church embraced in every sense of the 
word its fair share of women as well as men—(ap- 
plause). He referred to the prosecutions for heresy 
with which they were familiar in Scotland, and said 
they had not had a single trial for heresy for a 
whole year, which was an unusual circumstance. 
But he read in the newspapers that they were still 
at their old controversy, the Sabbath controversy. 
However, they were growing wiser ; even the highly 
respected worthy divine, Dr. Adams, seemed to plead 
that he may break one of the Ten Commandments 
by travelling when it is his duty to preach in 
the neighbourhood. Referring to the writings of 
Professor Robertson Smith, he said the stamp of 
heresy was there, and principles that will ultimately 
overthrow the very pillars of the church of which 
he was a minister ; but he hoped the day would soon 
come when trials for heresy would for ever vanish, 
and when they would all be true to the reason which 
God had given them. They should not forget how 
the great change had come to which he had ad- 
verted. A Unitarian was now looked {uyon in 
Glasgow, at least, as being as honourable and as re- 
ligious a man as the member of any Orthodox 
Church. He was bound to say it had come through 
the faithfulness of those who in former times had 
belonged to that and kindred churches. Human 
progress was not a thing they could leave to the 
four winds of heaven to be turned at will, The 
world was only moved in the providence of God by 
the power of noble men. He could not help recall- 
ing some names that must be familiar to every one 
who worshipped there, whose faithfulness had had 
a silent influence, and had permeated the com- 
munity in which they lived; men like Mr, Val- 
lance, Mr. Brownlee, and the generous Mr, Teacher, 
and the thoughtful and devoted Mr. Smith and Mr. 
Glagsford. Thatchurch had been served by a race 
of as honourable and devout men as ever served 
any church in Christendom; men whose names 
added an honour and a lustre to the glory of the 
new and dawning day—(applause). To the young 
people of the church he would give as their watch- 
word, “Be faithful as your fathers were faithful.” 
Of the many noble works to be done in this world 
he knew of no nobler work than the building up of a 
pure and holy temple to the eternal God in which 
conscience would be aroused and love awakened, 
He had seen those who had worshipped there for 
many a year, in the hour of their passing away— 
resting upon the rod and the staff in the valley of 


theshadow. And he knew with a thorough personal 
knowledge that to many a man and woman the 
preaching of their simple faith within these walls 
had brought a constant joy, an unbroken peace and 
an immortal hope—(applause), He would say to the 
young people that if they were faithful they would 
find that nothing that money can buy, no success 
in business, no triumph in social life, no mere in- 
tellectual achievement would equal the blessing that 
would come to them from a simple hearted faith in 
the principles of their religion—(applause). 

The Rey. R. B. Drummonp (Edinburgh) proposed 
a hearty welcome to the representative from the 
Belfast Society. They were always glad to meet 
their Belfast friends on an occasion like that, In 
days of old, Mr. Street was a frequent visitor at 
these meetings, and he had no doubt it would be a 
disappointment to many of them who had been on 
former occasions accustomed to listen to hig elo- 
quent tones to find that he was not there, as had 
been announced that night. However, the Rey. Mr. 
Wright had come over in his place—(applause)— 
and he was sure they would give him avery cordial 
welcome. Mr, Drummond further moved that they 
should give a most hearty welcome to Mr. Crossley, 
who he understood had come to Glasgow to succeed 
Mrs. Soule. All their churches that had the plea- 
sure of listening to Mrs. Soule’s addresses highly 
appreciated them. Mr. Crossley had come over to 
carry on the work which Mrs, Soule had begun in 
Scotland for the Universalist body. So far as he 
understood, they were Unitarians. Whether they 
were or not, they were working for the good of man- 
kind, and for the spreading of right religious views 
—/(applause). 

The Rey. H. Wrin1amson (Dundee) in seco nding 
the welcome, said, respecting Mr. Crossley, that al- 
though he had not come to work exactly on Unit- 
arian lines, he was here to work in parallel lines to 
their own, and he fancied that often the two lines 
converged. They had every reason to be glad of 
the opportunity of welcoming both these friends to 
their meeting that night. On behalf of Dundee, for 
which perhaps he might be allowed to speak, they 
would be glad to see in that town the friends from 
a distance who were present with them on that 
occasion. They felt themselves very much isolated 
there, and lately they had had an irruption, or per- 
haps he ought to say an invasion of liberal thought 
in the person of a Glasgow man, the Rey. David 
McCrae—(applause). He loved David McCrae 
with all his heart, because he acted very kindly 
and lovingly to him, and it went against the “ grain” 
to say a single word which might seem against him, 
But the ministrations of David McCrae had given 
his (Mr. Williamson’s) church the most severe blow 
they had ever experienced. He would stand 
against all the Calvinism that could be brought to 
bear upon them in Dundee. He would glory in the 
United Presbyterian, the Established, the Free, the 
Methodist, Independent, and Baptist Churches, 
preaching their most extreme orthodoxy, and he 
would flourish, But David had introduced a 
different element. With great power, tremendous 
enthusiasm, and a keen knowledge of Scotch human 
nature, he was giving a position to liberal Christian- 
ity in Dundee it never had before. And although 
he does not take any profession, but that he is a 
Christian and a believer in humanity, they ought 
to recognise very distinctly that David McCrae is 
doing a grand work for liberal Christianity in Scot- 
land, and whenever he came to Glasgow he believed 
he got a hearing worthy,of the work in which he was 
engaged. That was a matter which ought to en- 
courage them very much. It showed, at least, if 
they could only make their_simple religious belief 
interesting to the Scotch people it was the very 
thing that was wanted. The religion of Scotland 
exists atthe present day as it has done for many 
years, in a sort of contradiction. If you take the 
theology of Scotland as it may be seen in books it 
ig one thing, but if you look at the paraphrase 
“© Q God of Bethel, by whose hand thy people still 
are fed,” or take the religious poetry of Robert 
Burns, you have the religion of the Scotch 
people, which is as true, and as real, and as devout 
as religion can possibly be, And it is this work 
that they had to do ; they had to clear away the old 
barbarous Calvinism, and to establish the religion 
which has an existence in the Scotch people in spite 
of their Calvinism. Mr. McCrae had succeeded to a 
great extent through his knowledge of the Scotch 
people in introducing this element into his work in 
Dundec—(applause). 

The Rev. J.J. Wricut, in responding to the wel- 


come, said, the first and most important duty he had 


‘to perform was to bring to the Scottish Unitarian 
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Christian Association the heartiest wishes and the 
most ardent assurance of spiritual co-operation he 
could offer from the Unitarian Society in Ireland— 
(applause). Their Society cost them, he supposed, 
about a hundred pounds a year, which was collected 
mostly by subscriptions. They kept a book-store, 
where the best books of liberal thought are sold at 
as near cost price as possible. They also issued a 
periodical once a month, and distributed a thousand 
copies of it gratuitously. It is called the ‘‘ Chronicle 
and Index.” It is an index of the kind of books 
that come to their counter, and by means of its 
columns they indicated to their various readers the 
kind of books they had latest got in, and what kind 
of books they recommended them to buy and read, 
Besides, their Association had affiliated with ita 
Sunday-school Society. It took an interest in the 
working of the various Sunday-schools throughout 
the north of Ireland. Mr. Wright added that he 
gladly seized the opportunity to thank the many 
friends he had in Glasgow for the kindness they 
had alwyas shown to him; friends whose friendships 
were cherished and whose kindness he should never 
forget. 
_ The Rey. Mr. Crossury, in acknowledging the wel- 
come, said. Iam 4,000 miles away from the place 
that Irecogniseas my home, but though so far away 
from it I find kindred feelings to my own expressed 
here, although cast in a different manner and set 
forth in a stronger way.’ But the feeling of home 
presses itself more strongly on me than I have ever 
realised before, and it draws my attention to the fact 
that to-night in America the General Convention of 
Universalists begins its annual session, I have felt 
as though I had been lifted up and set down in the 
midst of the gathering I have attended for over 
twenty years regularly, I was dreading that 
I should feel the loss of not attending it this 
year; but I feel at this meeting that I have been 
largely compensated for that loss. I have had my 
own sentiments expressed better than I could ex- 
press them myself, And this feeling raises the 
question just for a moment with reference to the 
relations that may exist, and perhaps ought, to 
exist, between the body that I represent and the 
body that is represented here of Christian ke- 
lievers: In America we are much stronger taking 
the two bodies than you are in the British Em- 
pire. We have thus two wings of liberal thought 
quite evenly balanced, and we look upon them there 
as a strength and support to each other. These two 
bodies moving in the same direction, although not 
blended together, are tending to lift the thoughts of 
the people into a larger and freer domain of com- 
munion with God. So if I were working in this 
land to-day without you moving in a similar direc- 
tion I should feel very lonely indeed. But I shall 
not feel lonely in the work in which I am engaged. 
The field is large, and there are so very many who 
need these sentiments—this higher knowledge of 
God and humanity. There is room for us to work 
together. You emphasise certain features and phases 
of truth in a way that perhaps we do not. We 
emphasise other phases of the truth, so that both 
together constitute a larger strength than the one 
alone could possibly be—(applause). I must thank 
you fur this very cordialreception. I assure you I 
appreciate it, and it will encourage me upon the 
threshold of my visit to Scotland—(applause),. 

Mr. Srewarr (Glasgow) proposed a vote of thanks 
to the Rey. Mr. Wicksteed fur the admirable 
sermons to which they had listened on the preced- 
ing Sunday. Good sermons were the rule in that 
church ; what might be the result if they were 
called upon to listen to an indifferent sermon by 
an indifferent minister he did not know, but cer- 
tainly no such task was imposed on them last 
Sunday. Every one was delighted. There was one 
point which was touched upon by Mr. Wicksteed in 
the morning, and also in his admirable speech last 
night, which must have gone home to the heart of 
every Unitarian father and mother, namely, the 
“true method of education for Unitarian children.” 
That was a subject which was handled by Mr. 
Wicksteed just in such a fervent and clear manner 
as they might have expected from the accomplished 
and learned translator of what he might call that 
great work of Dutch theology, ‘The Bible for 
Young People”’--(laughter), One thought occurred 
to him while listening to Mr. Wicksteed. It was 
this: If Mr. Matthew Arnold had been amongst 
them his burning desire for lucidity would have 
been gratified. Mr. Wicksteed might go home with 
the feeling that he had said things to them upon 
the subject of the education of their children 
which had gone home to their hearts, and which 
would not be forgotten. It only remained for him 


to add the hope that these sermons would be given 
to them and to the world, that they might have a 
memorial of this happy series of meetings—(ap- 
plause). 

Mr. J. Virtuz (Glasgow) said, in seconding the 
proposal, that he entirely concurred in the remarks 
of Mr. Stewart. Mr. Wicksteed had many gifts, and 
he ought to be endowed and sent to Scotland as a 
missionary at large. There were few men, he thought, 
so well adapted to impress the Scottish people. If 
the British and Foreign Unitarian Association 
would pay the half of the required salary he thought 
the Scottish Society would try to pay the other half. 

Mr. WicxsteExp said, in reply, that in coming to 
Scotland he expected to be amongst strangers, but 
he would go back to London impressed with the 
conviction that he was leaving friends in Glasgow. 
The memory of the earnest faces that appeared 
before him in that church while preaching there on 
the preceding Sunday would never pass away. He 
did not know how it was, but he felt more deeply 
on that occasion than he ever recollected hav- 
ing felt before of the common nature of their work 
all over the world. In regard to Mr. Ainsworth’s 
speech he wished to state his dissent from one ex- 
pression he used. He said that most men are 
better than their creeds. That depended on the 
man, and it depended on the creed. Are we better 
than our creed? If they were half as good as their 
creed, Scotland, England and the world would soon 
be evangelised. Jesus Christ was not better than 
his creed, and he hoped their creed came very near 
to his. They could not expect to be better than their 
creed. They ought not even to wish to have a 
creed whose standard could be attained unto. 
They all knew what stable and unstable equilibrium 
meant. Well, the man that is better than 
his creed is in a state of unstable equilibrium; 
a little shift and down he falls. The man whose 
creed is love to God and love to man, and the 
summary of whose religious inspiration is “be ye 
perfect,” can never be better, nor half as good as 
his creed. He is in a state of moral and spiritual 
equilibrium, his creed and his aspiration is far 
above him. No sorrow, no disturbance or troub!e, 
no intellectaal bewilderment, no discouragement, 
no poverty or barren result, no solitariness of en- 
deavour; nothing can shake him from that firm 
repose, nothing can throw his moral or religious 
nature into rnin, because it is suspended on that 
which is above it, and the tendency of his whole 
nature is to restore and compensate any momentary 
disturbance of stable equilibrium. This he thought 
was their highest privilege—a privilege which above 
all others they should strive to share with all the 
world—(applause). 

Mr. H. Jerrery, in proposing the ssntiment, 
“Success to the Scottish Unitarian Christian 
Association,” heartily thanked the friends in 
Glasgow for the liberal hospitality they had ex- 
tended to the representatives of the British and 
Foreign Unitarian Association. He was much 
interested in what he had seen and heard at these 
meetings, and he thought that with such men 
and women as he had mot there Unitarianism 
ougbt to hold a stronger position than it docs in 
Scotland. They had juss come in for a legacy, 
which was very pleasant; but he hoped it would 
not weaken their sanse of the necessity of an 
increased subscription list. The balance-sheet of 
the British and Foreiga Unitarian Association 
was nothivg to boast of, but the figures of the 
Scottish As-ociation seemed a mere petty-cash 
account, aud he hoped they would not be content 
without largely increasing the account. He was 
sure that with more religious earnestness there 
would be more coin. The speaker referred to his 
public advocacy in Scotland, nearly forty years 
ago, of what is now called Secularism, and he 
was glad to have that opportunity, in the presence 
of several who kuew him in those years gone by, 
of testifying to the joy he had experienced from 
embracing the reasonable Christianity which he 
understood the Unitarian name to denote. He 
would spend the remainder of his days in trying 
to impart to those who were wandering in dreary 
doubt or blank denial that faith in God, in 
human brotherhood, and personal immortality 
which he felt to be so precious—(applause). 

The Rev. H. Iznson, in seconding the sentiment 
proposed by Mr. Jrrrmny, of ‘‘ Success to the Scot- 
tish Association,” said: Besides the grateful sense 
of their kind reception, the English representatives 
take with them from these meetings the conviction 
that the work in which we are interested in this part 
of the kingdom will be henceforth more vigorously 
and more effectively carried on through this visit to 
the friends with whom we have had the pleasure to 


confer on the various matters connected with it. He | (applause). 


occupying the field here we should feel it to be our 
duty to come. But we are thankful to know that 
you are here, and that the work will be the more 
energetically done from the encouragement, we 
trust, that we may have given you.” And thus our 
visit to this city will not have been in vain. Mr, 
Ierson concluded with the assurance of the strong 
interest which they felt in the work of the Scotch 
Association, and expressed the heartiest good wishes 
for its renewed prosperity—(applause), 

Mr. Mrnrican returned thanks to the ladies for 
their services in preparing tea. 

Mr. Grant responded, 

Mr. Granau returned the thanks of the meeting 
to the chairman, which Dr, Bartow seconded, 

The meeting broke up shortly befgre 11 p.m.; 
after the singing of a closing hymn, and the bene- 
diction, pronounced by the Rev. F, W. Waurers, 


es 


NEW CHURCH AT MILES PLATTING, 
MANCHESTER. 

On Saturday, Oct. 21, the memorial stone of 
the new Unitarian Church to be erected in the po- 
pulous neighbourhood of Miles Platting was laid in 
the presence of a large assemblage, by the Rey. 
Witurim Gasxexn, M.A., Principal of the Home 
Missionary Board. . Among others present were the 
Revs. W. G. Cadman, S. A. Steinthal, Adam Rush- 
ton, Alfred Payne, C. T. Poynting, B.A., William 
Mitchell, R. Pilcher, Joseph Freeston, C. CO. Coe, 
Silas Farrington, J. Harwood, B.A., Samuel Thomp- 
son, W. C, Squier, J. G. Slater, J. McDowell, H. 
T. Basford, James Harrop, Halliwell Thomas, John 
Moore, Alexander Farquharson, B, Walker, the stu- 
dents from the Home Missionary Board and Messrs. 
Benjamin Heap, C. E. Schwann, Harry Rawson, 
Alderman Bowes, John Dendy, jun., G. W. Rayner 
Wood, John Chadwick, Henry Whiley, Thomas 
Cooke,- J. H.. Brooks, B.A., J. Johnson, Frank 
Taylor, Ben -Brierley, Ben Wolstenholme, Tsaac 


.Percival, Joun Heys, John Mellor, J. H. Mellor, 


Edward Lawton, Dan. Baxter, J. E, Ashton, Thomas 
Yates, Thomas Tonge, &e, 

The congregation, scholars, and friends assembled 
at the school in Varley-street at three o’clock, and 
walked in procession to the site of the new church, 
headed by the Dob-lane’ brass band. Nothwith- 
standing the threatening state of the weather dur- 
ing the ceremony there were not far short of one 
thousand persons, old and young, present, 

After the singing of a hymn Mr, Jamus Dawe: 
as chairman, said that twenty years ago he watched, 
the laying of the first brick of their present chapel. 
in Varley-street, and he was now taking a similar’ | 
part, but in a more formal manner, in witnessing, — 
the laying of that memorial stone. About thirty- 
five years ago himself and others on that platform 
attended the Unitarian services held in the old. 
Mechanics’ Institution, owned then by the late Sir 
B. Heywood. The minister at that time was a very 
great and respected man, the Rev. John Layhe, and 
his efforts for the ehildxen during one Whit- week 
contributed no doubt to his early death, They 
finally erected a chapel in the Rochdale-road, and 
for a time worshipped there, The old feeling, how- 
ever, rested among many of the congregation in 
favour of Miles Platting, and they decided to have 
another congregation there. They took a room in 
James’-place, on March 29, 1857. Mor some 
time they laboured there until they obtained a small 
room over a stable in Frost-street, on the 28th 
March, 1858, and he remembered with pride and 
satisfaction the glorious times they had in that 
small, but, to them, interesting room. Many still 
remembered the benefit they derived from that Sun- 
day-school. They had an evening school for three 
nights a week for the charge of one penny, with an 
average attendance of sixty to seventy persons. 
They finally decided to strike out again for new 
premises, which resulted in their removing to their 
present building in Varley-street, their friend the 
Rev. Ww. Gaskell preaching, and at the gathering 
the following day Alderman Heywood presided, 
while among those present were ne well known 
names, the Revs, T. H. Poynting, J. C. Street, G. 
H, Wells, Dr. Marcus, James Harrop, Mr. Manley, 
and students from the Home Missionary Bourd,. 
When they commenced the work in Varley-street 
the congregation raised £100, and the Manchester 
District Unitarian Association assisted them, as they 
were again doing. For about five years they had 
no minister, but about eleven years ago the Rev. 
W. G. Cadman was selected, and from that time 
their success had been gradual and permanent— 
He was proud to tell ail that, for he 


could not help saying to them, “If you were not }saw amongst that large assembly a yery large num- 
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ber of old faces who he knew took an interest in 
their welfare, although not all by any means mem- 
bers of their household of faith—-(applause)—but 
who still sympathised with the movement, as was 
shown by their presence. After working for the 
last twenty years in Varley-street, they determined 
to build another home for themselves, and they 
saw around them the commencement of their 
undertaking. To show the earnestness of the con- 
gregation, he might say that at the first meeting 
held with respect to the new premises, the congre- 
gation in less than half an hour subscribed the 
handsome sum of £800—(applause). Since that 
time they had received from other friends in the 
neighbourhood other subscriptions, and the Miles 
Platting congregation had fnow subscribed £1,200 
towards the object in view. He must refer to the 
handsome manner in which the Unitarian public 
and the Manchester District Unitarian Association 
had helped them—(applause). By the grand bazaar 
held in the Free Trade Hall, and the handsome 
subscriptions of different gentlemen, over £8,000 
had been raised, of which £3,000 had been given to 
the Miles Platting congregation towards the new 
church—(applause). On behalf of himself and the 
congregation he tendered their deepest and most 
heartfelt thanks. As to their financial position, 
the land, including the block of buildings on his left, 
had cost £1,800, the new church would cost £3,000, 
and an organ which they were determined to have 
if possible before they opened—(applause)—would 
cost £500 more, which showed they would require 
before they opened the new place of worship £1,000 
more, If they prospered in the future as they had 
done in the past it would be a grand success in- 
deed. He trusted that Mr. Gaskell’s health would 
be preserved, and that they should gee him within 
the walls of the completed building—(applause). 

Mr, Wm. Rozrnsoy, the secretary of the building 
fund, then presented Mr. Gaskell with a silver 
trowel and a mallet, saying that the fact of Mr, 
Gaskell’s presence at his advanced age, and at that 
late period of the-season, proved, if proof was 
needed, the very deép interest he had ever taken in 
that congregation, who looked upon him as one of 
their best and dearest friends—(applause). He had 
always been ready and willing to assist them, and 
when their new home was completed they trusted 
he would not only be present at the opening, but 
that they might have the pleasure of listening to 
his addresses in the new chapel—(applause), 

After a prayer by the Rev. W. G. Capman, 

The Rey. Wau. Gasket (who was received with 
applause) duly laid the memorial stone (which bore 
an inscription to that effect), and said; I have now 
done the part assigned to me, and have felt myself 
honoured in doing it. Most sincerely do I con- 
gratulate the Miles Platting Free Church on having 
brought to a successful issue the good work 
which I know they have had long and deeply at 
heart, and for which they have been willing to make 
not a few sacrifices, Mr. Robinson truly said that 
I have always taken an interest in this church, from 
its first humble and somewhat unpromising begin- 
ning down to the present time, and it has been a 
great satisfaction to me to see it gaining in strength 
and usefulness under the faithful guidance of my 
friend Mr, Cadman. A charge which has frequently 
been brought against us as Liberal Christians is, 
that though our faith may suit those who are well- 
to-do and prosperous, it is not adapted to attract 
and meet the wants of the working classes. If 
those who make the charge were here to-day, they 
would acknowledge they said it in ignorance—(ap- 
plause). We might point to many churches in this 
district which might almost be called working class 
churches. I trust that you, my friends, will go on 
giving a more complete and decisive refutation to 
that charge that even you have yet given. These 
walls are, so to speak, only the scaffolding for the 
work which you have todo; and I trust that you 
will so labour on, that many after you have long 
gone to your account will be the better for your 
living; be made wiser, better and happier—have 
their sorrows alleviated, their burdens lightened, 
and their best hopes confirmed. I can only pray, 
which Ido most sincerely, that God will prosper 
the work of your hands, and His blessing be upon 
you and yours—(applause), 

The Rev. 8. A. SremntHat said he rejoiced to have 
the opportunity of congratulating them on the 
great progress they had already made, and the 
bright promise which lay before them. Years of 

. hard work had been imposed upon them before they 
could see the promise which greeted their eyes, as 
they looked round them then. The promise before 
them was a rich reward for the toil they had devo- 
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ted in the past to rearing up the church for which 
they were now building up anew home. Their 
work was one of great importance in the district. 
They had to maintain the standard of high, free, 
religious thought in a truly devout and reverent 
spirit, and they would see such fruit’ of their work 
in a higher moral tone, a wider, kindlier sympathy, 
a truer Christian feeling, spreading around their 
home, Their work was of a high character, be- 
cause at the present day there were many men long: 
ingand yearning for rest in a truth which they as 
Unitarians had been privileged to receive, and were 
bound to impart to others—(applause). They did 
soin no sectarian spirit of jealousy towards those 
around, but with the kindliest sympathy in the 
great work in which they recognised others as fellow 
workers in the universal church of God. Different 
minds and different hearts required a different 
expression of thought, and found expression to 
their feelings in different ways, and unless the 
voice of their own particular Church was heard the 
full harmony of the universal church had not got 
complete utterance. There were many differences 
of opinion in the church as it was visibly expres- 
sed here on earth, but differences need never 
divide the higher unity that bound them ali—the 
Christian life of dependence on the Universal 
Father of all. There was an underlying sentiment 
of religious trust ; an underlying feeling of heaven- 
ward aspiration, a reverent sense of God’s guiding 
power that united them all, whatsoever their opi- 
nions might be, and made them feel they could 
labour together for the common good. As they 
had heard there were those present who did 
not worship with them ordinarily, but were 
with them that day; he thought it an augury 
of better times when no longer that internecine 
warfare of Church against Church should diminish 
their influeuce, but when all, united together with 
one common aim, they should launch their forces 


.against the strongholds of vice, sin, unbelief and 


indifference, and bring down from above on the 
world the blessing of God, and the spirit of 
Christ, in which we all are one—(applause) 
Though theology might divide, religion should unite 
alltogether as brothers—(applause). It was for true 
religious aims they raise1 those walls, their Church 
would work for true religious ends, and thus that 
blessing which their minister had implored upon 
them, and that benediction which the venerated 
lips of Mr. Gaskell had pronounced upon them, 
would be fulfilled, and in their own hearts they would 
feel God had answered their prayers, and his bless- 
ing rested on them. That richly they might enjoy 
that blessing was his prayer, and they would 
ever have his warm sympathy in their excellent 
work—(applause). 

Mr. Harry Rawson said that recently they had 
had a similar gathering at the sister-church their 
Ardwick friends were erecting at Longsight, and 
there were several points of comparison between the 
two which were not a little interesting and sugges- 
tive. The ministers of both were educated at the 
Home Missionary Board—(applause)—of which 
their venerated friend Mr, Gaskell] was the prin- 
cipal, and he (Mr. Rawson) had the honour to 
be one of the officials, Both congregations were 
founded for the teaching and exemplification of 
the great principles of religion which they held 
in common. They had also both ‘open trusts,” 
leaving room for light and truth, higher and nobler 
than any they had yet received to stream into them 
from the firmament of heaven—(applausc), Mr. 
Gaskell had said that was a working-class congrega- 
tion. So was Ardwick, and a little further up that 
road they would find another at Dob Lane—(ap- 
plause)—and a few miles further still one at Old- 
ham, which he remembered thirty years ago to con- 
sist entirely of working men. Again,across that road 
they would find a congregation of the very poorest 
and humblest people. At Denton, too, a congrega- 
tion had sprung up within the last few years, com- 
posed exclusively of working people. He therefore 
hoped they should hear no more of the calumny 
that the views and principles they preached were 
unsuited to the labouring classes—(applause). It 
was in churches founded like that, where those prin- 
ciples only were taught which were consonant alike 
with reason and faith, that they could find a true 
religious home; a place where they were neither 
compelled nor asked to sacrifice any faculty God 
had given them —(applause). It was a church 
conducted on the principle of perfect equality, with 
a constitution entirely democratic, which admitted 
no possibility of cliquism, where every man, and 
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prosper, and that that church might be a blessing 
to them and their children for many generations, 
and that the neighbourhood might largely benefit by 
its operations (applause). 

A vote of thanks to the Rev. William Gaskell wag 
then proposed by Mr. Rosrrr Frenpine, seconded 
by Mr. Joun Conmman, and carried with acclama- 
tion, and a few words in reply from Mr, Gasxenn 
terminated the proceedings, 

A collection at the gates realised nearly £25, 

The new church will occupy a well elevated site 
fronting Oldham-road. The style of architecture 
will be Gothic, faced externally with parpoint stone, 
the ashlar and moulded work being from the Halifax 
quarries. Large tracery windows will decorate the 
chancel and main front, which is also to be flanked 
by a tower, to be used as a staircase and entrance 
to gallery over vestibule. Sitting accommodation 
will be provided for 400 people in the body and gal- 
lery and chancel. Organ chamber, vestry, and meet- 
ing-room are provided, also store cellar, heating 
chamber, and other offices. The whole of the in- 
terior fittings are to be in varnished pitch pine, and 
the roof, which is to haye aclear span, is to be open 
timbered. The heating is by hot water, and the 
lighting by means of coronas, lamps, brackets, and 
standards. The entire cost, including site, organ, 
&e., will be £5,500. The work is being carried out 
by Mr. A. W. Smith, architect, 88, Mosley-street, 
Manchester, and the contractor is Mr, W. W. Harri- 
son, of Manchester. 


THE EVENING MEETING, 

After tea in the Varley-street school a public 
meeting was held in the same room, the Rey. W. 
G. CapMan presiding. 

The Sucretary having read letters regretting 
non-attendance from the Rey. F, H. Jones, Oldham ; 
the Rev. Jas. Black, Todmorden; the Rev. Geo, 
Fox, Wigan; the Rev. Lawrence Scott, Denton ; 
and Messrs, Joseph Broome, Abel Heywood, Junr., 
and idmund Manley, 

The Cuarrman said: We are not working in 
opposition to others, and readily admit the motives 
that actuate our neighbours of other denominations. 
But our work is different to some extent from 
theirs. We do not try to save men from a fiery 
hell to which they have exposed themselves by be- 
coming estranged from orthodox creeds. The hell 
from which we would save them is the hell of im- 
moral, irreligious, and wasted lives. It is sad to 
reflect how large a part of our population is beyond 
all religious influence. To this class we have a 
special message. ‘To those who have given up as 
old fictions the doctrines of total depravity, and sal- 
vation by imputed righteousness, of a dying God 
and a fiery hell, we offer a worship devout and yet 
rational. We say, ‘‘Come with us.” We ask you 
not to leave your reason behind you when you come. 
Weask you not to say you believe in doctrines that 
contraGcict heart and conscience. We say: Prove all 
things, and hold fast the true. We do not make 
agreement in opinion a qualification for communion ; 
we ask only that you will be sincere, and that while 
you are anxious to seek the truth you will be above 
all things anxious to live the truth to which you 
have attained. We call ourselves Unitarian ; the 
name was not chosen by us. Those who now join 
us, like Carey Walters and Stopford Brook, often 
prefer an undogmatic name. We take the name 
because we have inherited it from a time when men 
thought more perhaps of their theological dis- 
tinctions; but having inherited it we are not ashamed 
of it, for we know that it still expresses to others as 
no other word does, that wherein ours differs from 
the popular representation of Christianity. But, 
Unitarians as we are, we are open to the truth. 
We will, by no action of ours, seek to prevent or re- 
tard the fre course of the “ Spirit of truth.’ We 
will not stereotype for succeeding ages our con- 
ception of truth ; but rejoicing in the privileges we 
possess, will leave to others an equal liberty, and 
firmly trust that freedom reverently exercised can 
never lead us from Him who is the Iverlasting 
Truth. And so our Church will be dedicated to the 
worship of God, and to works of education, piety 
and benevolence. No narrower cirele will be drawn 
in our Trust deed than that described under these 
heads. And yet we call ourselves a Christian 
church. When we assemble within the walls of 
our new temple we shall claim to be regarded as 
disciples of Christ. Is there, then, a limitation in 
this? Not so, standing as it does for all that is 
pure, lovely, and of good report; there is nothing 
sectarian in the Christian name. It isa matter of 
continuity and of historical development. Into a 


i isti ; in Christian 
every woman, too, had an equal right—(applause). Christian atmosphere we were born; in ! 
He taped that the work of the congregation might | civilisation we have lived, There has heen no choice 
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in the matter. Providence placed us here to-day in 
England, and not in Arabia, or India, or China, or 
any other Jand. And we cannot, if we would, re- 
move our obligation to that pure and holy soul, who 
is not merely the ‘light of Asia” or of Kurope and 
Asia, bul who is or yet shall be ‘the light of all 
the earth.” The spirit of Jesus is the spirit of 
universal brotherhood, and the historic Christ stands 
not between us and the Father to divert our homage 
from Him to whom we owe it, but to be our Guide 
and our Light in coming to the Fountain of all good- 
ness and truth, He asks not our prayers, but he 
teaches us how to pray; he shows us the Father as 
the pure in heart see Him, and exhorts us to have 
personal communion with the Divine Spirit. We 
are free men, and it is Christ who has made us 
free. We are his disciples, but it is of our own free 
choice. It is not that we have accepted the author- 
ity of book or of creed; but using the reason given 
us, wo have come to see that the spirit which lived 
in our holy brother and which*from him has gone 
forth far and near, is the spirit of charity, brother- 
hood and good will; that it knows not any limitation 
of country, creed or caste, that the more this spirit 
lives in human hearts the more will God’s kingdom 
come, and the sooner will dawn the day when all 
tribes will be blest 


With fruits from life’s glad tree, 
And in its shade like brothers rest, 
Sons of one family. 


What, then, is the important thing for us all to 
learn? Is it not that we all have brave and holy 
work to do in building up the kingdom of God, this 
Jerusalem not made with hands? Only by unself- 
ish lives inthe spirit of the Master can we do this. 
We look forward with hcpe to the time when our 
willing feet shall throng the floor of that temple 
whose memorial stone our revered and beloved 
friend laid for us to-day. It is well to build shrines 
for our worship—it is well that such shrines should 
be as beautiful as the circumstances will allow. 
But before all things let us seek to build the spiritual 
temple—to fashion ourselves each a living stone for 
that temple. Weare cach set todo a work. To 
some is assigned a more prominent part than is 
assigned to others, but none is without his work. 
Let us do it well, though it be only the smallest 
piece of carving—yea, though it be the roughest 
sort of polishing—by-and-by the great architect 
shall come and put all the fragments together and 
make his pile complete. 


The Rey. Smas Farniwaron, who was received 
with applause, in the course of a very interesting 
address referred to the necessity of special care in 
the training of the young people between the ages 
of fourteen and twenty-one, or even older, to lead 
pure and upright lives, and to the Guild for this 
purpose established at Kidderminster by the Rev. 
W. Carey Walters. 

The Rev. C. T. Poyntina said that while they 
were rejoicing in the foundation of a new church 
and looking forward with much hope and trust to 
the future, he would venture to ask them to pause 
a moment, and remember that in thus founding a 
church which has ‘an open trust,” one that is 
dedicated to the ‘‘ worship of God,” and for meet- 
ings and assemblings, for the promotion of works of 
piety, charity and education, they were in so doing 
only acting in accordance with their fundamental 
principles—trust in God—the confidence that if 
we rely on God, and God alone, He will lead us to 
truth and light—that we need no other support or 
guidance—that God himself will be our support and 
our guide, so long as we trust implicitly to what we 
believe in our hearts and consciences to be the di- 
vine guidance—(applause), 

The Rey. A. Rusuron said that after such a 
glorious event at Miles Platting he hoped before 
long there would be a great day at Blackley—(ap- 
plause). He proceeded in a very interesting ad- 
dress to give his personal reminiscenses of the 
congregations of Platt, Blackley, Dob-lane, Swin- 
ton, Pendleton, Middleton, Ardwick and Miles 
Platting, which are all very much indebted to the 
Manchester District Unitarian Association, by 
whose means eight or nine congregations have been 
revived or raised up within the last twenty years, 
and he hoped it would raise up as many more— 
(applause). 

Addresses wero subsequently delivered by Mr. G, 
W. Raynrr Woop, the Rey, Wm. Mrrcunrn, the 
Rey. Joun McDowetn, and Mr, J.B, Asuton. During 
the evening the choir gave several pieces of music, 

The usual vote of thanks to the speakers and 
chairman terminated the proceedings, 


THE INQUIRER. 


MINISTERS’ BENEVOLENT SOCIETY. 

The thirtieth annual meeting of this society was 
held at the Church of the Messiah, Birmingham, 
on Wednesday, October 25; the President, Mr. Tim- 
orny Kenrick, in the chair. There were also pre- 
sent the Revs. OC. Clarke, D. Maginnis, P. Dean, B. 
Wright, E. T. Russell, F. T. Reed (Poole), J. 
Harrison, ~J. W. Lake, H. McKean; Messrs, J. 
Arthur Kenrick, G. H. Kenrick, C, W. 8. Deakin, 
Charles Harding, Herbert New,’ S. Greenway, and 
Dr. Russell. 

Apologies were read from the Revs, Dr, Crosskey, 
W. Cochrane, M. Gibson, H, EH, Dowson, and from 
Messrs. A. W. Wills, F. S. Bolton and Thomas 
Gladstone, 

The report of the treasurer showed a satisfactory 
balance in behalf of the society; but that officer 
drew the attention cf the meeting to the fact that 
the investment of a considerable sum would be 
falling in at an early period, and that facilities for 
obtaining satisfactory securities at an equally ad- 
vantageous rate of interest are not forthcoming. 


DIRECTORS’ REPORT. 

The present annual.meeting marks the close of 
the thirtieth year of the existence of the Ministers’ 
Benevolent Society, Looking back over these thirty 
years, the directors feel that they have every reason 
for congratulating the members and friends of the 
Society on the success which has marked its 
history; and they are assured that those of its 
earliest promoters still remaining, who have 
watched over its course from the beginning, will 
acknowledge that their warmest wishes in its behalf 
have been fully answered. 

The caution with which its finances were 
administered in its early years, and the prudence 
by which its grants have been proportioned to its 
means, have enabled the directors not only to re- 
spond to every application which has been made in 
conformity with the objects and provisions of the 
Society, but to raise by degrees the amount granted 
to each recipient; until the grants have now 
reached a sum capable of affording solid help to 
those who receive them. 

The Society has thus steadily grown in the con- 
fidence of the ministry; and in the confidence 
which it has inspired has consisted one, and that 
one not the smallest, of the benefits it has been 
enabled to confer, 

Two hundred and eighteen ministers have en- 
rolled their names as Beneficiary Members of the 
Society since its commencement, Of these a small 
number have retired from the Society, in con- 
sequence of leaving the ministerial profession. 
Fifty-three members haye been removed by death, 
and of these the widows or families of thirty-five 
have remained under the Society’s care, so far as it 
can afford them help by means of its grants. 

By a wise provision in the first Code of Laws, 
the directors are forbidden to commence the making 
of grants until a certain degree of security had been 
obtained in respect of the amount of the society’s 
funds. The period prescribed was, however, short- 
ened through the interference of our friend the Rey. 
Wm. Cochrane, who, by obtaining a handsome 
donation from a liberal sympathiser with the objects 
of the society, enabled the directors to commence 
operations in June, 1855, when a grant of £20 was 
made to the widow of the Rev. J. G. Brooks. From 
this time, by a cautious increase in the amount of 
the grants as occasion justified, the total sum ex- 
pended in grants up to the present time has 
amounted to £16,210. To this sum, distributed in 
the grants made year by year, must be added 
£1,636, the amount of yearly donations, chiefly 
from Mr. Hopgood and the late Mr, Samuel Sharpe, 
and this year from Miss Sharpe, and also from our 
president, Mr. Timothy Kenrick, designed for im- 
mediate distribution as additions to the regular 
grants made by the directors, This total sum of 
£17,845 has been distributed among 35 ministers, 
25 widows, and one orphan family. 

The year now ended has made its full contribution 
to the prosperous course which the society has 
hitherto taken. In the early part of the year the 
treasurer entertained some misgiving lest the ex- 
penditure should be in excess of the income, in 
consequence of increasing demands upon its funds; 
but this fear has proved unfounded, although the 
year has brought more than the usual applications 
for benefit. 

Four new recipients have been placed upon the 
books—three widows, and one minister in an 
advanced age, who has retired from work after 
a long life of active and useful service. One 
minister, whose health has hopelessly broken 
down, has become a regular recipient, haying 
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hitherto received occasional aid whilst hoping to 
regain his former ability for work. On the other 
hand, a minister whom the directors haye had the 
pleasure of helping during the last three years, 
whilst struggling with a serious illness, which at one 
time threatened permanent incapacitation, now 
writes to withdraw his name from the list of re- 
cipients ; his health being so far restored that he 
finds himself equal to moderate duty, and trusts 
henceforward to continue his ministerial labour. 

A circumstance happened during the past year 
which especially excited the sympathy of the direc- 
tors, whilst at tho same time it pointed clearly to 
the advantage arising from the existence of a society 
like their own, Whilst they had the satisfaction of 
making a liberal grant to the widows of two most 
valuable missionaries, who had died in the midst of 
active and very successful service, €ach leaving 
families unprovided for, their aid was invoked in 
behalf of the widow and young family of a third 
missionary, suddenly removed under peculiarly 
painful circumstances, The minister was about to 
enter the Ministers’ Benevolent Society, but, unfor- 
tunately, had not carried his intention into effect, 
and the directors were compelled to refuse assist- 
ance. The family has been provided for through the 
generosity of the late minister’s friends; and in 
each of the other cases similar liberal help was 
rendered from without, But in all such cases, eyen 
under the most favourable circumstances, the aid 
which this society is capable of affording makes 
much of the difference, where there is a large family, 
between narrow and comparatively easy circum- 
stances, 

The grants during the year have been again aug- 
mented by a donation of £100 from Mr. Hopgood 
for immediate distribution. Since the last annual 
meeting the Society has lost its generous friend Mr. 
Samuel Sharpe, who, like Mr. Hopgood, had made 
these annual gifts ; but his place has been taken by 
Miss Sharpe, who this year sent the usual donation 
of £100. The President, Mr. Timothy Kenrick, 
has also presented a like sum, under the same con- 
ditions with the preceding. 

A legacy of £100 has been received from the 
executors of the late Mr. John Langley, of Wolver- 
hampton ; and a congregational collection of £2 2s. 
from Stamford-street, London, 

The total amount of grants made this year hag 
been £1,215, to which is to be added the £300 
donations given, as already explained. 

The recipients have numbered twenty-eight, in- 
cluding nine ministers and nineteen widows. 

Two recipients have died during the year, viz., 
Mrs, Birks and Mrs. Thomas Cooper, Eight bene- 
ficiary members have been elected, and three are 
awaiting election at the next quarterly meeting of 
directors ; two have been removed by death. The 
present number of beneficiary members is 154, 

The directors cannot conclude their report more 
appropriately than by quoting from a letter received 
from an aged minister well known to many of 
them :—‘‘I write from a bed of protracted intense 
suffering, wishing to express to the members of the 
Ministers’ Benevolent Society and to yourself my 
wife’s and my own most grateful thanks for your 
exceeding kindness. Such a blessing has the 
society proved!” Or by repeating the expressions 
of one who writes to announce the decease of hig 
mother— She will no longer need the help of your 
Society, given with such delicacy and thoughtful- 
ness; but another case will be added to the many 
already received, testifying to the almost unspeak- 
able value of the Ministers’ Benevolent Society.” 


After the reading of the Directors’ Report an 
important discussion took place relative to the ad 
visability of obtaining from congregations an oc- 
easional collection in favour of the society, a 
practice which seems to have fallen into disuse, 
excepting in the case of Stamford-street, London, 
and of Horsham. It was especially urged that the 
valae of such collections lies to a less degree in 
the actual sum added to the funds than in the 
opportunity they afford of calling attention to the 
existence of the society, and to the work in which it 
is engaged, 

After considerable conversation the subject was 
referred to the directors, in the hope that they 
would make it a subject of consideration at their 
next meeting in December, with a view to issuing 
an early appeal to the officers of congregations. 

The present officers were re-elected, and the 
usual votes of thanks were passed. 

It may be well to remind our readers that the 
present address of the treasurer is J. Arthur Ken-« 
rick, Esq., Berrow-court, Edgbaston, Birmingham, 
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THE INQUIRER. 


Kiprrminster.-—The aunual meeting of the 
members of the New Meeting Congregation was 
held on Thursday evening last, and was attended 
by avery large number of the subscribers and 
friends. The chair was occupied by the treasurer, 
Mr. John Stooke. The minister of the congre- 
gation commenced the proceedings by announcing 
that having had before him for some time the 
probability of a call from the congregation of the 
Church of the Divine Unity, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
which call was unanimously voted on Sunday 
morning last at a very large congregational meet- 
ing, he had very carefully considered the matter, 
and in deference to the strongly expressed feeling 
of his present congregation he had determined to 
decline the invitation and remain with them. 
This announcement was received with loud 
and repeated applause. Mr. Walters expressed 
a hope that this decision would bind them 
still more closely together, so that he might 
never in the future have to regret the step 
which he had taken. In reviewing the past 
year’s work he felt that they had great cause for 
thankfulness. Their subscribers had increased— 
their income was larger than it had ever been— 
the schools were too full, and only waited more 
teachers and increased accommodation. Theser- 
vices for the people, to be resumed at the end of 
November, had been singularly successful. With 
especial pleasure he referred to the good work 
done by the Guild and the largely increased at- 
tendance at the Communion Services. An even- 
ing service of Communion had been instituted 
once a quarter to meet the needs of some who 
could not attend the monthly morning service. He 
would venture to appeal for a more regular at- 
tendance at public worship and still increased 
personal work. Looking outside the bounds of 
their own congregation, the brightest ray on the 
horizon of their Churches was the rallying of their 
best men round the Standard of Christ as their 
spiritual leader and head and the increased feeling 
of the need of devotion and personal consecration. 
Liberal views were making rapid progress in other 
churches, and men were willing to recognise them 
more and more as fellow Christians and to under- 
stand their true position. Canon Curteis, the 
theological tutor of the diocese of Lichfield, had 
defined their position at the Church Congress as 
“a claim within the lines of the heart’s loyalty to 
Christ, to enjoy an unrestricted freedom of the 
intellect;” that definition he for one accepted. 
More and more the churches were beginning to 
recognise the necessity of variety of view and 
difference of vision. As this became more fally 
acknowledged brotherly intercourse would become 
more frequent, and so-called “religious ” bitter- 
ness less rancorous. They must hold the truth, 
bat must hold it in charity. They must re- 
member the vision which came to St. Ambrose 
of the water of life still unchanged, which filled 
the vases into which it was poured, and took in 
each case the figure of the vase. So they must 
not pray that others might leave their folds 
and come to them, unless, indeed, they found 
that the pasture there should feed them best, but 
rather that those who were ‘‘out on the moun- 
tains wild and bare” should enter in and find 
pasture, so that, though in many folds, there 
might be “one flock, one Shepherd.” The 
Treasurer’s statement showed receipts £555 
6s. 9}d., and expenditure £559 10s. 6d. The 
slight balance against the Treasurer was at once 
changed into a balance in hand by a generous 
donation from Mr. Albert Cowell, About £170 
had been raised for various congregational ob- 
jects, which had not passed directly through the 
chapel warden’s hands, making the total income 
about £725. The officers for the ensuing year 
were appointed, and resolutions expressive of joy 
at their minister’s decision, and pledging the con- 
gregation to enlarge the schools, and otherwise 
improve the chapel premises during the year, 
were unanimously passed. Votes of thanks to 
the past officers, and to the choir and organist, 
brought the proceedings to a close, 

Yor«.—Mr, John, Burton, of Poppleton, near 
York, who died last Thursday, has left his fine art 
gallery, which is of very considerable value, to the 
Yorkshire Fine Art Institution at York, Mr. Burton 
has also left £2,000 to the Salvation Army. 

Tux Committee appointed for the purpose at the 
last yearly meeting of the Society of Friends is 
now engaged in revising the Book of Discipline of 
the Society. The Committee began its work on 
Monday last. 


ED 


THE SCHOOL BOARD ELECTION. 

The following is a complete list of candidates 
for election as members of the London Sekeol 
Board :— 

Crry.—Mr. H. Spicer, Miss Devonport Hill, Mr. 
W.S. Gover (sitting members), Sir John Bennett, 


Sir Reginald Hanson, Mr. H. 0, Richard. 


DR. J. COLLIS BR 


ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE, 


OUGHS, 
QoveHs DF, Sous 


OLDs, 
ASTHMA: 
_ + BBRONCHITIS. 


COLLIS BROWNE’S 


R F 
D CHLORODYNE.—This won- 


derful remedy was discovered by 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE, and 
the word CHLORODYNE coined by 
him expressly to designate it. 
‘There never has been a remedy so 
vastly beneficial to suffering hu- 
manity, and it is a subject of deep 
concern to the public that they 
should not be imposed upon by 
having imitations pressed upon 
them on account of cheapness, 
and as being the same _ thing. 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S 
CHLORODYNE is a totally dis- 
tinct thing from the spurious com- 
pounds called Chlorodyne, the use 
of which only ends in disap- 
pointment and failure. 


R. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S 


CHLORODYNE.—Vice Chan- 
cellor Sir W. PAGE WOOD, 
STATED PUBLICLY in Court 
that Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE 
was UNDOUBTEDLY the IN- 
VENTOR of CHLORODYNE, 
that the whole story of the defend- 
ant was deliberately untrue, and 
he regretted to say it had been 
sworn to.—See The Times, July 
13th, 1864. 


D*. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S 
CHL 
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CHLORODYNE is the 
REAT SPECIFIC FOR 
HOLERA, DYSENTERY, 
DyARRH GA. 


The GENERAL BOARD of 
HEALTH, London, REPORT 


OWNE’S 
CHLORODYNE. 


R. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S 
CHLORODYNE is the TRUE 
PALLIATIVE in 

AYEURALGIA, GOUT, 
CANCER, 
OOTHACHE, 
MATISM. 


RUHEU-s 


that it ACTS as a CHARM, one! From Dr. B. J. BOULTON and Co., 


dose generally sufficient, 


Dr. GIBBON, Army Medical | 
Staff, Calcutta, states: ‘‘TWO 
DOSES COMPLETELY 
CURED ME of DIARRH@GA,”) 


COLLIS BROWNE’S 


Ree 
D CHLORODYNE rapidly cuts 


short all attacks of 


EPILEPSY, SPASMS, COLIC. 
PALPITATION, HYSTERIA. 


Coucxs, COLDS, &c. 
From W: 


VESALIUS' PETTI- 
GREW, M.D., formerly Lec- 
turer at St. George’s Hospital, 
LONDON. 


**T have no hesitation in stating 
that I have never met with any 
medicine so efficacious as an Anti- 
Spasmodic and Sedative. I have 
used it in Consumption, Asthma, 
Diarrhoea, and other diseases, and 


results.” 


Horncastle. 


“We have madé pretty ex- 
tensive use of Chlorodyne in our 
Practice lately, and lock upon it 
as an excellent direct Sedative 
and Anti-Spasmodic. It seems 
to. allay pain and irritation in 
whatever organ, and from what- 
ever cause. It induces a feeling 
of comfort and quietude not ob- 
tainable by any other remedy, and 
it seems to possess this great ad- 
vantage over all other Sedatives, 
that it leaves no unpleasant alter 
effects,” 


MPORTANT CAUTION. 


The IMMENSE SALE. : this 
REMEDY has given rise tc 
many UNSCRUPULOUS 
IMITATIONS. 


N.B.—EVERY BOTTLE OF 
GENUINE CHLORODYNE 
BEARS on the GOVERN- 
MENT STAMP the NAME of 
the INVENTOR, 


DD J. COLLIS BROWNE, 


ORODYNE is a LIQUID 
MEDICINE which ASSUAGES 
PAIN of EVERY KIND, affords 

+a calm, refreshing sleep WITH- 
OUT HEADACHE, and IN- 
‘VIGORATES the NERVOUS 
‘SYSTEM when exhausted, 


CxuELSEA,—Dr. Gladstone, Mr, R. Freeman, Mrs. 


‘Webster (sitting members), Mr. C. Darby Reade, 


Rev. G. P. Pilcher. 

Finspury,—The Rev. Mark Wilks, Mr. B. Lucraft, 
Mr. Thomas Lee Roberts, the Rev. Dr. Wainwright 
(sitting members), the Rey. W. T. Thornhill Web- 
ber, Mr. W. Roston Bourke, Mr. Thomas Campbell. 

Grrenwico.—Mr, H. S. Gover, Mr. J. H. Saun- 
ders, Mr. G. B. Richardson, the Rev. T. D. C. Morse 
(sitting members), Mr. H. Hughes, Mr, J, Runciman, 

Hacxney.—Mr. B. §. Olding, Mrs, Fenwick 
Miller, Rev. H. D. Pearson, Mr. EH, Jones (sitting 
members), Mr, H. T. Tidderman, Mr. John Lowles, 
Mr. W. H. Sands, Mr. John Lobb, Dr. McAuslane. 

Lamsretu.—The Rey. G. M. Murphy, Mr. T. E. 


am perfectly satisfied with the 


From W. C. WILKINSON, Esq. 
F.R.C.S., Spalding. 


‘I consider it invaluable in 
Phthisis and Spasmodic Cough ;| J, T. DAVENPORT, 33, GREAT 
the benefit is very marked indeed,” 


Heller, Miss Muller, Mr. C. R. White (sitting mem- 
bers), Miss Eva Muller, Mr. Whiteley, Mr. Stock- 
bridge, Mr. Wiseman. 

Manynesonr.—The Hon, Lyulph Stanley, M.P., 
Mrs. Westlake, the Rev. J. R. Diggle, the Rev. J. J. 
Coxhead, Mr, H. Rond (sitting members), Mr. G. B, 
Bruce, C.E., Dr. W. W. Herneman. 

Sournwark.—Mr, A. Hawkins, Miss Richardson, 
Miss Helen Taylor, Mr. Corry (sitting members), 
Mr. D. McCarthy, Mr, J, Humphreys, Rev. C. D. 
Lawrence. 

Towrr Hamurts.—Mr. EH. N. Buxton, Mr. W. 
Pearse, Lieutenant-Colonel L. Prendergast (sitting 
members), Sir Edmund Currie, Mr, A. EH. Hoare, 
Mr. W. BR. Cremer. 

Westuinster.—Mr, Sydney ©. Buxton, Mr. 
George Potter, the Rev. B. Belcher, Mr. J. Rose 
(sitting members), Mr. W. H. Kelland, Mr. Burdett- 
Coutts, Mr. Albert Rutson, Mr. W. Wren, Dr. EH. 
B. Aveling. 

The 7th of November is the last day for the 
nomination of candidates. 


BIRTH. 
RYLETT—On the 29th ult., at the Manse, Moneyrea, 
Belfast, the wife of the Rey. Harold Rylett, of a 
daughter. 


MARRIAGES. 
HUNTER—WICKSTEED—On the 31st ult., at the 
Parish Church, Halkyn, Flintshire, by the Rev. 
Walter Evans, William W. Hunter, of Ossett, near 
Wakefield, to Eliza Lucy, youngest daughter of the 
late Thomas Wicksteed, of London, Mem. Inst. C.H. 


TATH—BURTON —On the 26th October, at St. 
Leonard’s Church, Streatham, by the Rev. Wode- 
house Raven, M.A., Vicar of Christ Church, 
Streatham, Henry Tate, Jun., of Liverpool, fifth 
son of Henry Tate, Esq., Park Hill, Streatham, to 
Grace, youngest daughter of John Burton, Esq., 
Tower House, Leigham Court-road, Streatham, 
London. 

DEATH. 

MATHER—On the 25th ult, at 7, Dombey-street, 
aged 58 years, Ann, wife of T, A. Mather. In- 
terred on Saturday at the Ancient Chapel, Toxteth, 
Liverpool, 


SOLD IN BOTTLES, rs. 1%d., 
2s. gd., 48. 6d., by all Chemists, 


Sort MANuFAcTUuR:R, 


RUSSELL STREET, W.C. 


Our Calender. 


SUNDAY, Novembnr 5, 
LONDON. 

Rev. P. H. Wicxsresp, at Little Portland-street Chapel, 
at 11.15 a.m. and 7 P.M. 

Rev. Cas, Voysny, at Langham-hall, 48, Great Portland- 
street, 11,15 a.m. 

Stamford-street Chapel, Re-opening Services, the Rev. 
J. E, Carpentzr, Morning ; the Rey. W. C. Bowig, 
Evening. 


Lecture at St. George’s Hall, Langham place, at 4 P.M, 
E. B. Aveuine, Esq., D,Sce.Lond., on ‘ The Border- 
land between Living and Non-Living Things.” 


WEDNESDAY. 


Public Mecting at 7 p.u., F. Nurrigroup, Esq,, in the 
chair, 


*,* Notices of Sunday Services aro inserted in this 
Calendar at 6d. a line, and of other Mectings and Services 
gratis, provided a detailed Advertisement appears, 


SELECTED BOOKS, 


Alcott’s (L. M.) An Old-fashioned Thanksgiving, 3/6 

Alcott’s (L. M.) Proverb Stories, 3/6 

Buckland’s (A. J.) Life of Hannah More, 3/ 

Fragments from the History of the Christian Church, 
from Clement of Rome to Clement of Alexandria, 3/6 

O’Donovan’s (E.) The Merv Oasis, 2 Vols. 36/ 

Religion in the Light of Philosophy, 2/6 

Spinoza, Four Essays, edited by Professor Knife, 5/ 

Stoughton’s (J.) William Penn, the Founder of Pennsyl- 
yania, 7/6 


Mr. Wantsr Mawsr, Sunday School Association Office, 
37, Norfolk-strect, Strand, W.C., will supply any of tho 
above-named new books and new editions, at the prices 
named, carriage free, on receipt of Post-office Order, pays 
able at the East Strand Post-oilice. 


SHASONABLE DELICACY. 


BROWN & POLSONS 


As Blane-Mange, Custard, 
Baked Pudding, §¢. 


WITH 


STEWED FRUIT 


OF ANY_KIND. 


z 


BRITISH AND FOREIGN UNITARIAN 
ASSCCIATION. 


‘ ORK OF UNITARIANS IN THE 
PAST AND THE FUTURE. The Sermon 
Preached at the Annual Meeting, May 81, in Unity 
Church, Islington, by the Rev. Dr. James FREEMAN 
Crarkr. Price One Penny. Fifty copies will be sent, 
carriage free, for 3s. ; one bundred for 5s. A large e‘i- 
tion having been printed with a view to the widest 
possible circulation. 
(ERMONS, by Rozserr Cottyer. Cheap 
KY Issis. Price 2s, 
OSITIVE ASPECTS OF UNITARIAN 
THOUGHT AND DOCTRINE. Cheap Edition, 1s, 


EXTS AND MARGINS of the REVISED 
NEW TESTAMENT, By Dr, G. Vance Suiru, ls, 


A Cheap Edition of this work is now issued, price 8d. 


—_—— 


Address, Miss C, Puitrot, Bookroom, 37, Norfolk- 
street, Strand, London. 


Fourth issue, price 1s., post free. 


EMOIR of the REV. WILLIAM BIRKS. 
By the Rev. Jouy Birks, 
“ The simple memorial by bis son of a good and faith- 
ful man, whose character and work adorned the village 
ministry in the Peak of Derbyshire.”—Inquirgr. 


(POHER Also, price 4d., post free. 


HE DEITY OF CHRIST AND. THE 
ATHANASIAN CREED. A Discourse by the 
Rev, Jouy Birks. 4 
“This Discourse discusses a trite subject in a calm and 
charitable spirit, and even the abettors of the obnoxious 
creed might peruse it without offence.”—Inquirger. 


Price 1d., post free, 13d. 


S AN UNBAPTISED PERSON CONSE- 
QUENTLY NOT A’ CHRISTIAN 2? A Discourse 

by the Rev. Joun Birks. Apropos of the letter of the 
Rev. F, J. Smith, M.A., Vicar of St. John’s, to the Mayor 
of Taunton, [Published by rc quest. 


Price 1d., post free, 13d, 
UR COLLAR GIRLS, and our attitude 


towards them; or the relation of the different 
classes of society to one another, viewed in the light of 
the Religioa of Jesus Christ. A Discourse by the Rev 
Joun Birks, Having reference to charges made a gains, 
the young women employed in the collar manufact orie, 
at Taunton. [Published by request. 


May be had of A. Hammerr, Bookseller, Taunton ; or 
Rey. Joun Birks, Taunton, 


WILLIAMS AND NORGATE’S PUBLICATIONS. 
PRORESEOR KUENEN’S HIBBERT 


LECTURES, 1882, on Nationa Retietons aNpD 
Delivered in Oxford and London, 
By A. Kuenzx, LU.D., D.D., 
8vo., cloth, price 


Universat Reicions. 
in April and May, 1882. 
Professor of Theology at Leyden. 
10s, 6d. 


PROFESSOR KUENEN’S GREAT WORK. 
VHE RELIGION OF ISRAEL TO THE 


Fatt cr tug Jrwisu Strate. By Dr. A. Kugney, 
Professor of Theology at the University, Leydea, Trans- 
lated from the Dutch by A. Il. May. 3 vols., 8vo., cloth, 
price 31s, 6d. 


~AMUEL SHARPE’S HISTORY OF THE 

HEBREW NATION and its LITERATURE. With 

an Appendix on the Hebrew Chronology. By Saumur. 

Suarrg, Author of the “ History of Egypt.” Fourth 
Edition, 487 pp., 8vo., cloth, price 7s, 6d. 


SHARPE'S NEW TESTAMENT, 
HE NEW TESTAMENT. Translated 


from Griesbach’s ‘ext by S. Sumarpz, Author of 
the “ History of Egypt.” 14th Thousand. Cloth, price 
Is, 6d, 


MISS FRANCES POWER COBBE’S NEW BOOK. 
HE PEAK IN DARIEN and other in- 
quiries touching Concerns of the Soul and the 
Body. By Fraxces Powsr Cospe, Crown 8vo., cloth, 
price 7s, 6d. 


ELIGION IN THE LIGHT OF PHI- 
LOSOPHY. Seven Discourses, Crown 8yvo., 
cloth, price 2s. 6d, 


Wittrams and Norearts, 14, Henrietta-strect, Covent- 
garden, London ; aud 20, South Frederick-street, Edin- 
burgh, 


Enlarged Kdition, pp, 360, bound, ls., or 14 stamps, 


OMGOPATHIC FAMILY IN- 
STRUCTOR. By Drs. Ricuarp and WasurnaTon 


Eres. Describes fully and prescribes for general diseases. 
London—James Eres & Co., 48, Threadncedle-street, and 
170, Piccadilly, 
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Just Published, price 6d. 


FULL REPORT of the NATIONAL 

CONFERENCE of UNITARIAN, LIBERAL 
CHRISTIAN, FREE CHRISTIAN, PRESBYTERIAN, 
and other NON-SUBSCRIBING or KINDRED CON- 
GREGATIONS, held at Liverpoou, Apriu, 1882, 


London, and Edinburgh: Wittrams and Norearts, 
Manchester : Jounson and Rawson; also at the Unitarian 
Association, Norfolk-street, Strand, London, and Midland 
Christian Union, 40, High street, Birmingham. 


Just Published, price 1s. 6d. 
RUE TO HIMSELF. The Story of 


Savonarola, Written for Young People by 
FRANCES E. COOKE, Author of ‘ Footprints,” “A 
Boy’s Ideal,” &c, 


Swan, Sonnenscuurn, and Co., Paternoster-row. 
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ERMONS by the REV. GOODWYN 
BARMBY, being tho fifth and last vol. of the Band 
of Faith Series. 

Neatly bound in cloth, and lettered. Price 1s., or post 
free, 1s, 3d. May be ‘had of Mrs, Barmby, The Vines, 
Yoxford, Suffolk ; also at the same price, Vols, 2, 3, and 
4 of the same series. 


IGH SCHOOL, STOKE GREEN, NEAR 
COVENTRY, established (1865) by the Rev. G. 
Heavisivg, B.A., of University and Manchester New Col- 
leges, London, promotes a Liberal Education at a mode- 
rate cost. 


WY ANTED, by a Widow Lady in Belfast, a 

YOUNG LADY as GOVERNESS, for her two 
children, and to have full charge of them and their 
wardrobe. The children are under the ages of six and 
four years, Salary £20 per annum.—Applications, wilh 
references, may be addressed to A. B. U., care of Rey. 
J. C. Street, 50, Ulsterville-avenue, Belfast. 


ANTED, in December, a certificated 

Teacher for the Girls’ Day School, New Gravel 

Pit Unitarian Church, Hackney.—For particulars, apply 

to the Secretary, Mrs. Crenneu, 87, Downs-road, Clap- 
ton, E, 


A PARTMENTS are offered in a small but 
“ thoroughly clean and comfortably furnished house ; 
suitable for a gentleman of quiet and regular hubits, 
engaged out during the day. Convenient for the City or 
West-end.—Further particulars supplied on application 
to Mrs. Heywood, 100, Culford-ro.d, Da Beauvoir Town, 


London, N. 
A MINISTER, living in a pleasant town in 

the Midland Counties, would be glad to receive a 
Lady into his family as a Boarder, where she would have 
a quiet cultured home. Terms moderate,—Address, 
“ Suchende,” Inquirer Office, 


Ge HE FORT, MARGATE.” — APART. 
MENTS in a well-furnished house, facing the 
sea, on moderate terms. 
Address, Mrs, Stabback, Lansdowne Lodge, the For 
Margate. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 
IRKBECK BANK.—Current Accounts 
opened according to the usual practice of other 
Bankers, and Interest allowed on the minimum monthly 
balances when not drawn below £25. No commission 
charged for keeping Accounts, 

The Bank also receives money on Deposit at Three per 
cent. Interest, repayable on demand, 

The Bank undertakes, for its Customers, free of charge 
the eustody of Deeds, Writings, and other Securities and 
Valuables ; the collection of Bills of Exchange, Dividends, 
and Coupons; and the purchase and sale of Stocks and 
Shares. 

Letters of Credit and Circular Notes issued. 

A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on application, 

FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


Southampton-buildings, Chancery-lane, 


THE BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY S ANNUAL 

RECEIPTS EXCEED FOUR MILLIONS. 
OW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOB 
TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, with Immediate 


Possession, and no Rent to pay. Apply at the Office 
the BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 


OW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 
‘ FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH, witr 
{mmediate Possession, either for Building or Gardenirg 
purposes. Apply at the Office of the BIRKBECK FRE 
HOLD LAND SOCIETY, 
A Pamphlet, with ull particulars, oa application. 


FRANCIS RAVENSOROFT, Manager. 
Southampton-buildings, Chancery-lane, 
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TAMFORD-STREET CHAPEL, 
LONDON. 


The RE-OPENING SERVICES will take place on 
Sunday, November 5. Rev. Prof. J. Estutn Carpenter, 
M.A., will preach in the Morning, the Rey. W. Corgnanp 
Bowrk in the Evening. Services at 11.0 and 6,30, 

Collections in aid of the Building Fund. 

The new Schoolroom will be opened by a Public Meet- 
ing on Wednesday, November 8. Tea from 6.0 to 7.0. 

Tickets at the various Unitarian Chapels, and also at 
37, Norfolk-street, Strand. 

Freperick Nerrieroup, Esq., will take the Chair at 
7,30 precisely. David Ainsworth, Esq., M.P.; Chas. H, 
James, Esq., M.P. ; Miss Helen Taylor, M.I.S,B. ; Henry 
Tate, Esq.; David Martineau, Esq. ; 8.8. Tayler, Esq. ; 
Revs, Henry TIerson, M.A., R. Spears, T. L, Marshall, 
T. W. Freckelton, and others, will take part in the pro- 
ceedings, 


ee eee NEW UNITARIAN 
CHURCH AND SUNDAY-SCHOOL, HOLBECK, 
LEEDS. 


A GRAND BAZAAR in aid of the above, will be held 
in the New School, on the 28th, 29th, and 30th of Noy, 
next. 

Any contributions, either in money or goods, will be 
thank!ul y received by Ipzn Payne Minister, 3, Cambrian- 
teriace, Holbeck, Leeds ; Jonny S, Maturrs, Chairman, 73, 
Albion-street, Leeds ; E, F, Morugy, Treasurer, 4, Glad- 
stone-stre-t, Holbeck, Leeds; Wa. Westerman, Secretary, 
Cemetery-road, Holbeck, Leeds, 


Gis CHAPEL, TROWBRIDGE. 


The congregation at Trowbridge are making an effort 
to provide their Chapel with what has long been sorely 
needed, viz.,a new Organ. About £150 have been already 
subscribed, but as considerably more will be required, 
the congregation (mainly a working-class one) trust they 
may have the pleasure of receiving help from friends at 
a distance, towards the accomplishment of their object. 

Subscriptions will be gratefully received by the Rey. 
J. Fuusteap, Conigre Parsonage, Trowbridge; or by Mr. 
B. Dossoy, 3, Gloucester-road, Trowbridge. 


A SOIREE will be held in the MEMORIAL 
HAL, Manchester, on Tuesday, November 76 
when the PORTRAIT of the Rev. G. H. WELLS, MA. 
will be presented by the subscribers to the Trustees of 
the Hull, and an ADDRESS to Mr. Wells. : 
Tea at 5.30. The chair will be taken at 6.30 by the 
Rev. Wm. Gaskuun, M.A. 
A Ticket for the Soirée will be sent to every subscriber. 
Additional Tickets for friends, price 1s, each, can be 
had from the Secretary; Messrs. Jolinson and Rawson, 
89, Market street, and Mr, Jones, the Memorial Hall, 
Manchester, 


CHAS. T. POYNTING, Hon. See., 
Fallowfield, Manchester, 
THOS. DIGGLES, Treasurer, 
22, Booth-st., Manchester, 


OUTH OF FRANCE, VALLEY OF LA 
DORDOGNE, 

PREPARATORY SCHOUL for Twenty-four BOYS 
from ten to fifteen. Modern and Dead Languages, Ma- 
thematical and Natural Sciences, taught according to the 
New Programme of the Elementary and Grammar Classes 
in the Lycévs. Go-d German Tutor, A few English 
pupils would be admitted on moderate terms. 

Apply for more information (at Ste. Foy, Gironde) to 
the Director, M. Gilard, pastor ; and for references (44, 
Boulevard des Gobelins, Paris) to M. Steeg, late pastor 
at Libourne, member of the French Parliament for Bor- 
deaux; M. Roudier, M.P. for Libourne; MM, Et, 
Coquerel and Viquié, pastors in Paris, and M. Fontands, 
pastor at Havre. 


RIVATE RESIDENCE for WOMEN 
STUDENTS of the LONDON UNIVERSITY, and 
other London Colleges, 119, Gower-street, W.C. (nearly 
opposite the University). Miss SUSAN WOOD, late 
Head Mistress of the Bath High School, and formerly of 
Cheltenham College, receives a limited number of ladies 
to board and study under her direction for the various 
examinations. For terms, apply till September 29, to 
Miss 8S. Wood, 25, Keppel-street, W.0. 

References kindly permitted te Captain Douglas Gatton, 
C.B., Member of the Council of Universiry College ; 
C, J, Roundell, Esq., M.P., late Fellow of Merton College, 
Oxford; Charles Bloxim, Esq., Professor at King’s 
College; Mrs. Albert Dicey, 7, Victoria-street, West- 
minster, and others, * 


OULOGNE-SUR-MER.—A Married Lady 
(daughter of a late Uniterian Minister) receives 
Young Ladies to educate. Thorough English, French 
(two resident French governesses), German (two resident 
German governesses); Latin aud Mathematies (B.A. 
Lond.) ; Music (piano‘orte, violin, singing, harmony); 
Drawing, Riding, &c, Experienced English nurse. House 
situated in best part of town, Highest references given 
and required, Terms:—above 14, 100 guimeas; lv to 
14, 80 guineas ; under 10, 60 guineas.—Address, Princi- 
pal, 63, Boulevard Mariette, 
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On the side of heresy we find him rejecting 
the doctrines of the Fall, the total depravity 
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difficulties in this doctrine, but so there 
were in all others. He did not hold to all 
of the Nicene or Athanasian Creeds, but he 
believed there could be three in one; it 
could not be demonstrated, but it was in 
analogy with the facts of nature.” How 
the doctrine of the Trinity is in analogy 
with the facts of nature Mr. Brzcuer does 
not in the address before us attempt to show. 
The divinity of Curist he accepts without 
reserve, but immediately adds—“ Curisz, 
he believed, was limited by time and space, 
and the flesh; it was possible for Gop to 
manifest himself under limitations.” If 
he means that Gop manifested himself under 
limitations in Curist as he did in the pro- 
phets, and apostles, and the saints of every 
Church we are quite in accord with him so 
far. On the subject of prayer Mr. Burcuur 
makes a strange statement—“ He could not 
pray to the Father; he prayed to Cuarisr. 
The Father was vague, and Mr. Brrecuer’s 
thought was all of Curist,” so completely 
does Curist take the place of Gop, according 
to his own confession, in Mr. Brrcuer’s 
theology. With regard to the Holy Spirit, 
while he speaks of it as one of the God- 
head, he calls it “the sunshine of Gop’s 
soul shining upon the souls of men”—a 
figurative expression to which the Unitarian 
would not object. 

“TJ hold,” continued Mr. Brrcunr, ‘ that 
Providence rules through natural laws to 
change the drift of circumstances.” Hvery 
intelligent man used natural laws in such 
a way as to change the current of events, 
and he believed Gop could do the same. So 
do we. There is nothing unreasonable in 
that view of Providence, but it does not 
represent adequately the popular belief. It 
is true Mr. Bencuer supplements it by his 
belief in prayer. “Prayer,” he believed, 
“was efficient, and was answered both in its 
reaction upon the human soul and by the 
direct intervention of Gop.” “He be- 


A REMARKABLE CONFESSION OF 
FAITH. 


Tur theological position of the Rev. Huyry 
Warp Bexcuer has been a matter of con- 
siderable doubt for a long time. For years 
now he has hovered somewhere on the 
border land of Orthodoxy, but where pre- 
cisely no one but himself could tell. No- 
thing more definite than this has it been 
possible to say. Some of his sermons have 
been such as, with the alteration of a word 
or two here and there, might be preached 
with acceptance to any ordinary Unitarian 
Congregation—so free have they been from 
the distinctive teaching of Orthodoxy, 
and every sermon of his that we have 
seen has contained more or less of liberal 
thought, acceptable only to those who have 
advanced beyond the popular theology. 
That there are many ministers less eminent 
among the Congregationalists both in Eng- 
Jand and America, who are in accord with 
him more or less, and therefore in the same 
dubious position as himself, admits, we 
suppose, of no doubt. And this fact will 
show how loosely and lightly the profession 
of Orthodoxy is held by many whose recog- 
nised position is within the Congregational 
Church. 

After due consideration Mr. Bexcusr has 
severed his connection with the New York 
and Brooklyn Congregational Association. 
A meeting of the Association was held on 
the 10th ult., at which he made a statement 
of his belief, and announced his resignation 
at the close of his address. His confession 
of faith is the most remarkable mixture of 
Orthodoxy and heresy that we remember to 
have read for some time. On the side of 
Orthodoxy we find him professing his 
belief in a personal, not a pantheistical 
Gop, in the Trinity of persons in Gop, in 
the Divinity of Curist, in the Holy Spirit 
as one of the Godhead, in the efficacy of|lieved. in miracles, and that they are 
prayer, in miracles, in the miraculous con-| possible now as in the Apostolic days.” 
ception, and the resurrection of Curist.| Possible! but are they actual? Does he 


believe in any modern miracles like those 
recorded in the Bible? His address gives 
no answer on this point. He accepts the 
theory of evolution, and holds that it is not 
incompatible with belief in the super- 
natural. On this point many will differ 
from him. 

Man, although imperfect and sinful, Mr. 
BrrcHer said, was not to be held totally 
depraved. Man needed to be regenerated 
and lifted out of animalism by being born 
again. The Bible, he held, was the record 
of Gov’s movements in the education of 
the race. Moral intuition, he contended, 
must be used to illuminate the Bible, and 
all human faculties should be brought to 
bear upon it. Reason was not to be sub- 
stituted for the Bible, but was to be used 
with it. In regard to the Atonement, he 
believed that Curist was the central power 
for the saving of men, and was anxious to 
save every one who would trust him. The 
theory of the Atonement as an effect to the 
fall of man he totally rejected. That man 
was created perfect and had fallen he did 
not believe. All history, all human ex- 
perience, all analogy tended to show that 
the race, like the individual, was born at 
zero, and was gradually developed in the 
direction of higher and better things. The 
history of man was one of evolution. In 
the final analysis it would be found that 
the central power in the universe was the 
soul of Gop in love; but nobody obtained 
any spiritual gift in this world except by 
suffering. It was not necessary that Carist 
should die for men, but he did it of hisown 
accord through regal beneficence to lift 
men out of animalism. In a general way 
Mr. Bercuer’s idea of the Atonement was 
the moral influence theory. 

With respect to future suffering, Mr. 
Berrcuer did not believe it would be ever- 
lasting. All pain and suffering were re- 
medial in their nature and object, and he 
believed that as soon as all benefit from 
suffering should cease the pain would end. 
He could not conceive of a beneficent Being 
who would create men to damn them to 
eternal torture from which no good was to 
arise. In conclusion, Mr. Beecuer assured 
the brethren that these views were not 
lightly or suddenly taken up; they were 
part of his life and growth. He did not 
love novelty; he did not desire to sever 
himself from other men, but he had the 
courage of his convictions. He kept back 
nothing in his preaching, and his one object 
was to glorify Gop by lifting up men. He 
had alienated many by his course. Many 
felt that they could not bear the respon- 
sibility of his views. ‘I do not want 
others to defend me,” he said, “and, there- 
fore, here and now, in the fullest love and 
sympathy, I lay down my membership with 
you. Iwill work with you, and I do not 
go out into any other sect; but I take the 
responsibility from you, and take it upon 
myself. With thanks for very much kind- 
ness, [am no longer a member of the Cor- 
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gregational Association of New York and 
Brooklyn, but I remain a member of the 
body of Curist, in full fellowship with you 
in the love of Gop.” 

Mr. Brrcuer’s announcement,’ we are 
told, excited much astonishment, and he 
was eagerly questioned by the members. 
The Rey. Wm. Lioyp moved a resolution re- 
questing Mr. Brscuer to reconsider his 
resignation, which was referred to a com- 
mittee of three, whose report was subse- 
quently read and warmly discussed for over 
three hours. The Rey. Dr. Epwarp Brecuer 
spoke at some length, defending his 
brother’s orthodoxy. Ultimately a resolu- 
tion was adopted, commending Mr. BrrcHEr 
very highly, and expressing the hope that 
he would see his way clear to reconsider 
and withdraw his resignation. 

It will be seen from the above statement 
that Mr. Brncuur has cast aside the most 
repulsive doctrines of the popular creed. 
He has eliminated the Calvinistic element 
and retained as much of orthodoxy as he 
can without it. It does not seem to us, 
however, that he has succeeded in thinking 
out for himself a consistent and coherent 
faith. It aims at blending together incon- 
gruous elements, the natural and the super- 
natural, the rational and the irrational. 
The orthodox portion of his creed is cer- 
tainly weakened by the loss of the doctrines 
of the Fall, natural depravity, and the sub- 
stitutionary theory of the Atonement. The 
popular traditional theology has always 
seemed to us a coherent system. Its various 
parts hold well together, and the doctrine 
of the Fall which brought sin and death 
into the world is the foundation of the 
whole, and necessitated the special inter- 
position of the Deity, the Incarnation, the 
death of Curist, the Atonement—indeed 
all that followed. And the doctrine of the 
endless punishment of the lost forms a fit- 
ting conclusion to the whole scheme. Mr. 
Bercuer rejects certain portions and re- 
tains others, putting upon them his own 
interpretation, and the result is a_ belief 
which we think is not likely to be highly 
appreciated by any. For some it will 
reject too much of the orthodox system ; 
for others, like ourselves, it does not throw 
aside enough. As the earnest effort of an 
independent mind it is entitled to respect- 
ful consideration. But it seems to us to 
mark only a transition stage of religious 
thought. It is not a logical conclusion, not 
a secure resting-place. The thoroughly 
rational mind will not be content to stay 
where Mr. Brncunr is at present satisfied 
to remain. The doctrine of the miraculous 
conception, for instance, is nothing better 
than a superstition, founded on a Bible 
legend. The doctrine of the Trinity was 
the creation of the Pagan converts of the 
early Church, and is based on ingenious 
inferences from a number of scattered 
texts of Scripture. The worship of Curist 
is directly contrary to his precept and ex- 
ample. We marvel that any man who takes 
the New Testament for his guide can adopt 
the practice. On these and other points 
Mr. Brrcuer’s present faith is largely al- 
loyed with ancient superstition. 


TEMPERANCE REFORM. 
THERE can be little doubt that the Temper- 
ance question is forcing its way to the front 
in more ways than one. It is not only the 
fact that there has been a special spurt lately 
in connection with the Salvation and Blue 
Ribbon Armies, which leads us to this con- 
clusion. The admission by the CHANCELLOR 
of the ExcHEQUER in his last Budget speech, 
that the yield from spirits fell short of what 


THE INQUIRER. 


was expected, tells us in the plainest 
language that the drinking habits of this 
country are not so widespread as they were. 
The evidence, too, of our own eyes convinces 
us, that, while the drink-shops of the country 
hold their own there has grown up a 
number of establishments for the supply of 
bodily refreshment to hungry and thirsty 
souls where non-intoxicants can be readily 
obtained, and these establishments are far 
more numerous than they were some twenty 
years ago. In society, too, it is daily be- 
coming more and more evident that there is 
far less wine drunk than there used to be, 
and what there isis far lighter in quality 
and less injurious in effect. That this should 
be so cannot fail to be a matter of gratifi- 
cation to all who wish well to their fellow 
men. No one who has the good of society 
at heart can desire to see it given up to in- 
temperance, or can do otherwise than rejoice 
at the spread of habits of sobriety. 

But while we share in this delight, and 
are prepared to sacrifice a good deal in order 
to secure the blessings of Temperance for the 
people, we cannot close our eyes to the fact 
that the advocates of Temperance, or rather, 
we should say, of total abstinence, are often 
led away in their zeal to say and do things 
that are neither just nor fair. In the eyes 
of many of these people, all places where in- 
toxicating drinks can be obtained are put 


in one category, wholly irrespective of their 
special character. A moderate drinker is 
regarded with as much abhorrence as the 
habitual drunkard ; all who are engaged in 
the trade are denounced with as much vigour 
as if they were criminals of the deepest dye ; 
while total abstainers are credited with 
virtues as citizens, and with an immunity 
from wrong doing, which they, and they 
only, can attain. Of course, all this wild 
declamation sensible persons know to be 
gross exaggeration, but it is none the less 
mischievous on that account. By all means 
let the real evil he pointed out, and if 
possible, crushed out. But in doing this let 
us seek to avoid unfairness to those who are 
innocent of all wrong doing and wrong 
intent, 

Nor can we take our stand with those who 
seem to think that the evil is to be eradicated 
by some of the legislative measures which 
find so much favour in the eyes of Sir WIL- 
FRID LAWSON and his friends. Local Option 
and Sunday Closing Bills, and especially the 
latter, do not seem to us by any means desir- 
able modes of procedure. With regard to 
the Bills that have been before Parliament 
upon this subject of Sunday closing they 
seem to us to have been based upon a wrong 
principle, and supported by a wholly ir- 
rational set of arguments. To say that all 
the public-houses shall be wholly closed on 
one day of the week, on one side of the road, 
while all those on the other are free to keep 
open, appears to us entirely without reason. 
If it be said that all those who desire them 
to be closed live on that side, while those 


who want them open, live on the other, what 
is the good effected by the former? or what 
need was there on their part to ask the legis. 
lature to assist them in carrying out their 
own desire? If, on the other hand, they 
have sought the aid of Parliament to prevent 
a minority exercising what is their lawful 
right, then there is still less justification for 
their conduct. When the Welsh Sunday 
Closing Bill was before the House of Com 
mons it was always represented that the 
people of Wales were almost to a man in 
favour of the measure ; indeed, it was that 
very fact that weighed with some who voted 
for it, and induced them to set aside other, 
and, as we consider, no less important, con- 
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siderations. But if there was such practical 
unanimity one would have thought that the 
question of the Sunday opening of public- 
houses would have solved itself. What has 
subsequently transpired leads us to doubt 
whether this unanimity was so real as was 
represented. 

Personally, we should be glad if the im- 
portance of Sunday closing were not only 
generally recognised, but generally possible. 
Still, where this is not the case, we do not 
believe that much permanent good is going 
to be effected by laws that obviously press 
harder upon the poor than upon the rich or 
well-to-do. We can readily understand those 
who regard strong drink as so much deadly 
poison, and all places where it is sold as an 
utter abomination, being anxious to close 
these places, not only on Sunday, but on 
every day of the week. There is a certain 
logic about their position which makes it 
strong, but there is no such strength in the 
position of those who simply ask that on 
one day in the week the poor man shall be 
deprived of a pleasure, or necessity, call it 
what you will, which his better-off neigh- 
bour is at full liberty to indulge. Those who 
denounce public-houses and the people who 
thrive by them, seem to imagine that every 
man who visits one of these places leaves it 
morally worse than when he entered it. 
Now, every sober-minded man knows, or 
ought to know, that this is not really the 
case. Of those who frequent the public- 
house, by which we mean those who, as a 
rule, obtain their drink over the counter, 
and do not lay in a small supply at home, 
by far the larger proportion are honest, 
sober citizens, who never drink to excess. 
Convenience and good fellowship mainly in- 
duce these men to go there, and why they 
should be prevented from availing them- 
selves of facilities which men in a better 
position can easily acquire, because a mino- 
rity cannot] draw the line between use and 
abuse, we fail to see. Of course, to many 
of us, the sort of good fellowship that pre- 
vails among the habitués of the public-house 
is very tar from being pleasant or congenial. 
But it is scarcely fair to judge them by our 
higher standard of taste. Our idea of com- 
panionship, no doubt, is considerably more 
refined, but it may not be morally better than 
theirs. 

In our opinion, the true remedy for much 

| of the evil which unquestionably does exist 
in connection with the drink traffic, lies not 
in the compulsory closing of public-houses, 
either on one day or on seven, but in mak- 
ing these houses better fitted to the wants 
of the people. As at present constituted 
most of these are simply shops for the supply 
of strong drink, the proprietors of which are 
rarely free men. They are, as a rule, under 
the thumb of some brewer or distiller, and 
are, in fact, his servants. The brewer wants 
to sell his beer, and the distiller his spirits. 
The publican rarely has much capital, but 
he finds a ready lender in the brewer, who, 
however, takes good care not only to secure 
the repayment of his advance, but to secure 
the exclusive sale of his beer. To get clear 
of his liability the publican has to direct all 
his efforts towards making the sale of the 
beer the principal object of his business. 
There may be as much, or even more, profit 
on other articles of consumption, but to 
push their sale he must needs sacrifice the 
beer, and this he cannot under existing cir- 
cumstances afford to do. Now, in a house, 
nominally opened for the convenience of the 
public, opportunities for obtaining food or 
non-intoxicating liquors ought to be as 
ample as they are for getting beer or spirits, 
If our Temperance reformers would address 
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much of their well meant zeal towards this 
end they would be doing far more good than 
by drawing the bow too tight, and paving 
the way to a reaction fully as mischievous as 
the evil they now complain of. 


REASONABLE RELIGION.—III. 


WE return once more to the interesting 
volume of discourses under this title, by the 
‘Rey. F. D. Faurn, minister of the Free 
Protestant Church of Cape Town. 

In his fifth discourse the writer turns to 
another side of his great theme. He says 
that it seems an overwhelming thought that 
the Lord of the many worlds of space, who 
pervades infinity, who is ever present with 
all things at the same moment, should 
‘“‘watch this small mite of a world of ours, 
and shape the fate of the still smaller and 
more insignificant mites called human 
beings.” But he contends that an omnipotent 
being takes no cognisance of size, for size is 
only relative to finite beings. This position 
he fortifies by an able extract from Mr. 
Voysky, who furnishes him with a number 
of scientific illustrations in a compact form. 
Again, we find on turning to nature that not 
the smallest particle of matter, or the 
minutest germ of a living organism, shows 
any less signs of strict attention than the 
greatest. The smallest shell on the sea shore 
is as nicely ordered in its formation as the 
largest whale that swims in mid-ocean. The 
butterfly is no less skilfully organised than 
the eagle that sweeps in its mighty flight 
through the upper fields of space. But Mr. 
FAvuRE might also have urged that there is 
a difference in quality between moral beings 
and material ones. The vastest bulk that 
rolls in its sphere, unconscious that it is obey- 
ing a law, is of infinitely less importance than 
the smallest mite which has the privilege of 
electing whether it will serve GoD or no. 
Man’s intelligent understanding of the laws 
of the universe and the modes of their 
operation raise him far above physical 
nature, and leads to the inevitable conclusion 
that Gop cares more for His child than even 
for any other creature over which His 
providence watches so carefully and con- 
stantly. 

The sixth and seventh discourses deal 
directly with the religious nature of man, 
and the dignity of life which it bestows 
upon him. Easily does the writer show how 
natural religion is to man,and how infinitely 
superior it raises him above the level at 
which Agnosticism places him. In the very 
spirit and temper of THEODORE PARKER he 
shows what ghastly and fearful doctrines 
have been associated with it, and yet it has 
survived the ordeal. ‘Belief in Gop,” he 
says, “is of so indestructible a vitality that 
it has survived the severest possible ordeal, 
namely, priest-made creeds, and the most 
monstrous dogmas.” He calls, therefore, for 
reform rather than destruction; for reform 
is applied with benefit to every other de- 
partment of human life. “Clear away the 
rubbish, but leave the gem untouched,” he 
cries out. The effect produced by these 
two discourses when delivered must have 
been great; for they breathe an ardent 
spirit of piety, and throughout take no 
flight which reason would not willingly fol- 
low. 

The two concluding discourses are under 
the heading, “Our Hope of Immortality.” 
Whether Mr. Faure will succeed in winning 
candid attention of the Agnostics of South 
Africa, and lead to opening of mind towards 
his positive arguments by the first discourse 
of the two, in which he demolishes the argu- 
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ments usually relied upon, or whether they 
will accept his help by the way and pass on, 
we can hardly judge; but certainly our 
author formulates a powerful indictment 
against the positions he assails. He first 
attacks the “ Spiritists,” as he calls them, 
and insists that they furnish no evidence that 
the friends they have lost survive in another 
sphere. The physical resurrection of Jesus 
he holds to be no proof of the future life of 
man, even though it were a fact, which he 
disbelieves it to be. And whatever the 
view of the reader may be on this matter, 
what Mr. FAuRE has to say on it is worth 
considering, He takes this negative posi- 
tion, he says, because he finds that many 
who have been taughé to rely on that proof 
when they find it fail them fling away the 
doctrine alone with their belief in it. His 
own hope is bright, and his faith is strong 
that after this world has passed away we 
shall still be living lives of progress in truth 

and growth in knowledge and all the higher 
virtues. His arguments are based mostly on 
the moral constitution of man. He ends by 
calling upon his hearers to think upon the 
woful meaning of the fact, that in coming 
ages, when the physical conditions of our 
earth have made it impossible for life to exist 
upon it, and mankind as a race is extin- 
guished, if immortality be not the portion 
of moral beings, the law of progress will have 
been in vain—the struggle upwards, the in- 
finite yearnings after perfection, the suffer- 
ings which growth itself has been the cause ; 

the moral attainments, the spiritual gains 
of the ages, the mental achievements of 
men, will have all ended in—nought. When 
we try to realise this as he pictures it we 
own that ablank amazement seizes our mind 
that any reasonable man can permit himself 
to reach such adeplorable conclusion. Love, 
intellect, morals, spiritual vitality, all to end 
in nothing; while the atoms of matter still 
continue to exist! ‘This hardly seems like 
the survival of the fittest, whatever else it 
may be. 

But we must draw toa conclusion. We 
have been glad to find that in our South 
African colony there is the stir of higher 
thought abroad ; for though we have differed 
to some extent on certain points with Mr. 
FAURE, yet the tone of the whole — its 
straightforward honesty and its deep religi- 
ous life—has raised the hope in our mind 
that the best qualities of our English religious 
life will be propagated to the future through 
the new and growing communities which are 
destined in the future to take leading places 
in the world. Nor are we less pleased to 
find that after the reason has reached to the 
bottom of the facts in human nature faith 
in GoD remains—tossing aside in disdain the 
dross that remains after the fires of thought 
has fused its elements ; for while man has 
faith in Gop, and in the love of Him in 
purity of life, and honour, and truth, and a 
clear hope in the immortal life as the gift of 
Gop in his very constitution, we have the 
essential principles of the gospel preached 
and exemplified by Jesus CuristT. 

WM, 


University Contueu Hosrrrau.—Mrs. Nathaniel 
Montefiore has presented £2,600 to this charity to 
be invested for the permanent endowment of a bed 
to be named the “Francis Henry Goldsmid Bed,” 
and of a cot to be named the ‘‘ Leonard Montefiore 
Cot,” in memory of her late brother and son re- 
spectively. We are informed that there are still 
fifteen cots unendowed, and that collecting cards 
for use by children and others, to be used in solicit- 
ing contributions in aid of the “ Children’s Cot 
Endowment Fund,” can be obtained of the secre- 
tary. 
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“THE THEISTIC CHURCH.” 


There lies before us a copy of th 
y of the sermon 
recently preached by the Rev. Charles Voysey, 


on the occasion of the eleventh 
the commencement of the work begun by him 
in October, 1871. We learn from this, that 
“ during all this time the expectation of build- 
ing a church has been gradually weakened.” 
This is not due to the fact that cither Mr. 
Voysey, or his most enthusiastic supporters 
1ave come to think that such a church is not 
desirable, but that having arrived at the con- 
clusion that a central, and not a suburban 
position is essential to its success, the amount 
required —£30,000—is quite beyond their means, 
“and only obtainable at all through the ex- 

ceptional bounty and enthusiasm of some very 

wealthy Theist.” Mr. Voysey feels that these 

facts as to the cost of a church ought to be 

known, as they “account for the partial paralysis 

of energy in augmenting the building fund, 

which at present stands at a little over £2,000.” 

We believe that it has stood at this figure for a 

long time, and it is certainly a long way off the 

desired £30,000. Mr. Voysey regards this as the 

principal external drawback to their success; 

but he also considers that there have been in- 

ternal difficulties quite as great, if not greater. 

Some of these he enumerates, though we think 

he exaggerates their im portance. “ We were act- 
ing like Nonconformists to begin with,” he says. 
This scarcely accurately describes the situation : 
Mr. Voysey differs essentially from a Noncon- 
formist. The latter voluntarily cuts himself 
off from the Church, the former was cut off by 
the Church. Mr. Voysey was no doubt a 
martyr to his convictions, but while he suffered 
the penalties of martyrdom he reaped some of 
the advantages, which in these modern days 
attaches to the position of notorious heresy. 
Mr. Voysey, as vicar of Healaugh, was only a 
small country parson of limited influence; Mr. 
Voysey, as the expelled clergyman, became the 
centre of attraction to numerous admirers. No 
doubt he has found out, as many others like 
him have discovered, that the people who are 
attracted by abnormal considerations of that 
kind to attend places of public worship are not 
greatly to be relied on. At the same time his 
nonconforming, or quasi nonconforming attitude 
has not done him much harm; indeed, he would 
find that there are many Dissenting chapels far 
better filled than some churches of the Establish- 
ment. 

No, it is not this kind of difficulty that 
greatly affects the congregation at Langham 
Hall, nor the supposition, if it really exist, that 
they are “in league with the many cliques of 
Atheists, Secularists, Positivists and would-be 
revolutionists, who are as much the aversion as 
they are the dread of all good citizens and 
lovers of social order.’ Who these terrible 
people are we are at a loss to understand; 
Nihilism has not yet reached these shores, so 
far as we know, and no one has surely compared 
Mr. Voysey to O’Donovan Rossa. The main 
difficulty has been one of his own raising, and 
as it seems to us wholly unnecessary. It has 
been the strong anti-Christian attitude taken by 
Mr. Voysey that is at the bottom of it all. He 
is not content with attacking the old orthodox 
doctrines, which are losing their hold more and 
more, and which by some people are regarded as 
in themselves constituting Christianity, he must 
go out of his way to attack the character of 
Christ, and to denounce all reverential esteem 
for him as so much idolatry. For the sake of 
argument let it be granted that Jesus made 
mistakes, that he held opinions current at the 
time which we can no longer regard as correct; 
did no revelation of God come through himP 
We believe that God reveals Himself in many 
ways even now; we hold that He has done so, 
not only largely, but mainly, through the teach- 
ing, life, and example of Jesus. And for these 
revelations no true Theist ought to be otherwise 
than thankful. Unless, therefore, Mr. Voysey 
is prepared to say that no revelation of God 
has been obtained through Jesus Christ, a state- 
ment which is contradicted by the history of 
the last eighteen centuries, there seems no reason 
to single out this man for specialattack. Many 
of those who do not regard Jesus as God, who 
think that he was in error on some points, are 
no less honest than Mr. Voysey when they 
maintain their right to be called followers of 
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Jesus, and to bear the name of Christian, al- 
though with some persons it stands for some- 
thing else than mere discipleship. 

Mr. Voysey says that “ first and foremost our 
object is the maintenance and promotion of 
real religion. ‘he worship and love of God, and 
the love and service of man.” Was not that 
essentially the mission of Jesus? Was not that 
the kingdom of God which he sought to 
establish ? Do not the Gospels over and over 
again state this? Has not that been, among 
innumerable diversities of thought and method, 
the purpose of the Christian Church? Is not 
that the Spirit which animates nearly all good 
men of every creed? When Mr. Voysey claims 
for The Theistic Church that, having the object 
just named, it exists “as a wnique religious 
body,” it seems to us that he overlooks the 
plain answers to these questions. In that re- 
spect he stands shoulder to shoulder with many 
of the Christian sects that he so much despises. 

It is a misfortune for any man to imagine 
that he alone has a right object in view, as it 
begets spiritual pride and tends to warp the 
judgment in speaking of the conduct of others. 
Evidence of both these failings is not wanting 
in the sermon before us. ‘It has,” says Mr. 
Voysey, “ devolved upon us Theists to complete 
what the Unitarians have begun; and also to pro- 
test against the insidious backsliding of many 
Unitarian congregations and ministers, which will 
prove a fatal stumbling-block to the awakened 
orthodox world, when they see the quondam 
heretics dressing themselves up in the worn-out 
garments of Orthodoxy. With the exception of 

* avery few Unitarian congregations and_a few 
Theistic ones I may say we are the only Church 
in this country who have taken a decided stand 
against any remnants of idolatry towards the 
Bible and Christ.” The condescending arro- 
gance shown in these sentences would be amusing 
if it were not sad. It is just like the kind of 
language we are accustomed to hear from a cer- 
tain class of Agnostics, when they speak of re- 
ligious people who have a faith that is denied 
to their critics. The same mistaken judgment 
appears, too, when Mr. Voysey speaks of the 
defection of some of his followers, ‘‘ who have 
gone elsewhere, not only to follow the lawful 
attraction of a really gifted and _ brilliant 
preacher, but to enjoy the pleasure, the privi- 
Jege, or the advantages of a recognition of Christ 
in their worship, and of praying their prayers 
‘through Jesus Christ our Lord’” It is scar- 
cely worthy of Mr. Voysey to impute motives 
of this kind to those who have this preference, 
or to suggest that “from a worldly point of 
view” their position is better than is that of 
the habitual attendants at Langham Hall. 

We have much sympathy with Mr. Voysey 
and his work, but we have always felt that in 
isolating himself from the Unitarians, with whom 
he hag much-in common, he has lost far more 
than he has gained. We are not Bibliolaters, 
nor have we any idolatrous reverence for Christ ; 
on the other hand, we are not Bibliophobists nor 
Christophobists. Neither position appears to us 
to bea rational one. In ranging himself with the 
latter Mr. Voysey does the object he has at heart 
no real service, and lays himself open to the 
charge of being guilty of the same literalism he 
would condemn in others. R. B. 


THE TEACHINGS AND POETRY OF 
FALLING LEAVES. 

All the moods and aspects of nature speak to 
the heart of man when he has once awakened 
to the greatness and spiritual richness of his 
own belief. Silence has its charm and solitude 
its poetry, when the music of the inner world of 
thought and feeling has dawned upon the spirit. 
There are teachings, too, in the clouds and the 
clear blue sky, teachings in the murmuring 
brook and the foam-crested wave, teachings in 
the opening buds of spring and in the sear and 
yellow leaf of autumn. Nature, indeed, has a 
counterpart for the thousand chords of feeling 
which vibrate in a living soul; the gentlest 
whisper of peace and the loudest note of inward 
triumph alike find a responsive echo in the outer 
world. For as the sight of flowers and fair forms 
awakens in us the sense of grace and beauty, so 
does the calm of even-tide call us as an Angelius 
to repose of soul, to the attitude of rest and 
prayer, while the sight and apprehension of 
cosmic vastness uplift us to a consciousness of 
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eternal things with the triumphant life-issues 
this implies. Nature and the heart of man thus 
act and re-act upon each other, because they 
both reach down into the same mysterious under- 
lying divine essence. Hence the more we know 
of nature the more we make ourselves the in- 
terpreter, not merely of her scientific relations, 
but of her spiritual significance, and the more 
affinity ‘we feel for that something which is 
evidenced in the beauty of the sunset and the 
gorgeous tints of the autumn woods, the fuller 
and richer our life will become. Jor nature not 
only charms us with her wondrous beauties and 
her exquisite harmonies, but she points to the 
opening sky of an eternal order of things, when 
setting suns and revolving years with their time 
and space relations are alike unknown. ‘To the 
uplifted, open soul, she says, “I am woven with 
the phenomenal threads of finite form ; still, even 
these bespeak an eternal substance to which 
belongs no before or after, but an everlasting 
now.” 

Turning in thought to the golden woods of 
autumn, what are the reflections which take 
possession of the mind as we seem to see gust 
after gust of wind send trooping down whole 
clouds of leaves to the ground? This depends 
upon our knowledge, our habits of mind, our 
experience, our temperaments. Still, though 
the impression will vary from such causes as 
these, it seems to us that the autumn woods 
have a lesson for all men, whether they will stop 
to learn it or not. Yes, and they are instinct 
with the richest poetry, a poetry that thrills 
and vibrates through the entire soul. Hach 
falling leaf virtually says to man, “I had a task, 
and this I have accomplished. It was intended 
that I should assist in building up the tree; it 
was ordained that I should help to nourish it 
with the invisible elements that support its life 
and remove those of a deleterious kind. And 
this I have done, done it as the Great Ordainer 
intended I should. JI have made the tree a 
little larger and a little stronger; without me it 
would not have been just what itis. So you 
see I have not lived in vain.” But if each of 
the myriad leaves which rustle in the autumn 
breeze could speak thus of its purpose and 
its small accomplishments man ought to feel, 
even in the hours of lengthening shadows, 
that his life has a purpose too. For, surely, it 
was intended that we should all do our part in 
fashioning and purifying the wondrous tree of 
humanity. Hach man, woman, and child is a 
leaf of that strange tree whose roots sink down 
and whose branches rise into an all-encompassing 
eternity. And if, when the time of the sear and 
yellow leaf shall come, we can only say that as 
parts of the great human organism we have 
done our work and have not lived in vain, it will 
assuredly be a source of peace and blessedness. 

To the man of a proud and haughty character 
the falling leaf has another lesson. It bids him 
cast aside his haughtiness and pocket his pride, 
telling him that however much he may laud it 
over his fellows he will soon have to yield his 
prosperity and power to others. In short, when 
man is puffed up with a sense of importance, 
nature in her fading robes counsels humility and 
points to his transient insignificance. She bids 
him copy her modest bearing; for when she has 
done her work she speaks not with the voice of 
vulgar victory but in gentle tones of joy and 
satisfaction. When the summer is gone and 
the harvest is past what gentle peace, what 
consoling tranquillity pervades the white stubble 
fields and the changing woods! Onevery fading 
leaf and withered stalk there is written a true 
and beautiful epitaph with an expressed assur- 
ance of a joyful resurrection to life and beauty, 
in new forms, when the days of spring shall have 
come again. 

As we journey along life’s chequered way, 
and see each returning leaf fall, we learn that 
there is a music, a harmony in the world, the 
strains of which enchant us, though we can 
neither see nor understand the combinations 
upon which they are founded. Beauty and 
mystery are the avenues by which it chiefly 
reaches us; these are the radiant points, as an 
astronomer would say, from which it is borne in 
upon us from the spiritual sphere by which life 
is surrounded. And to our thinking this music 
is very distinctly and very sweetly heard when 
the chilly blasts of approaching winter scatter 
the fallen leaves at our feet. Jor what can be 
more fitted to awaken the soul’s mysterious but 
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enrapturing harmony than the beautiful - and 
changeful tints of the autumn woods? And as 
the mind wakes up at the call of feeling, it is 
seen that spring is bound to autumn by an in: 
dissoluble chain; that the falling leaf and the 
opening bud are but two sides of the same fact, 
the persistent energy of nature. Here with the 
lengthening shadows of the autumn sun the 
forms of nature are many of them perishing; 
but even now there is a spring-tide in existence 
on the other side of the globe. Ours is the 
time of the fading falling leaf, theirs the period 
of the opening bud and the singing of birds in 
the joy of newly given life. Thus God gives us 
not only hope, but evidence of his perpetual 
care. And though the music of the autumn 
woods may sound as a dirge in many souls, it 
must not be forgotten that 
‘* Whatever melody sounds sweetest here, 
And draws the spirit most into itself” 


always awakens some slight feeling of melan- 
choly. Man peers for a moment through the 
little chink or cranny thus made in the bound- 
ary wall of sense, and is saddened that he can- 
not gaze longer at what thus delights him, But 
whether the leaf is bursting into life or falling 
dead and withered to the ground, the great thing 
is that it should lead us to our better selyes—to 
God the essence of our being. Thus may we 
bind the unfolding thought of the Universe to 
the love of our hearts and findin it a source of 
serenity and spiritual peace. J. M. 


OUR MANCHESTER LETTER. 
Wepnespay, November 8. 


We are just in the throes of a School Board 
election, and our city is alive with feeling. The 
education of the young seems to be a matter 
concerning the citizens alone, but certain cor- 
porations calling themselves severally the “ Epis- 
copal” Church, the “ Catholic ” Church, and the 
“ Tand League,” have thought fit to interpose 
claims, to which from the nature of things they 
can have no right. Very good work has been 
done during the last twelve years by the Board, 
and a great improvement, both in the intelli- 
gence, the manners, and the morals of the rising 
generation has been wrought by the means they 
have brought to bear. But this does not suit 
the people who dignify themselves with the 
term “ Catholic,” whether Romish or Anglican. 
Though they have their own schools, and the 
attendance in them has been greatly increased 
by the action of the Board, they are not satis- 
fied, because their dogmas are not enforced in 
those belonging to the ratepayers. But notions 
of infallibility have always a damaging effect 
on the temper of men, and these people pre- 
sume to dictate to every one the course they . 
should take, and grow angry when they are not 
obeyed. The (Romish) Bishop of Salford began 
the warfare a few weeks ago by denouncing in 
strong terms and coarse language the School 
Board and its doings, and insisting on haying a 
larger number of ‘‘Catholic” members on the 
Board. I imagine that the bishop will find out 
on Monday next that he has made a mistake in 
rousing the attention of the ratepayers to his 
claims—perhaps has done so already, for whereas 
there were four representatives on the late 
Board, only three candidates belonging to the 
“Catholic” party are going to the poll. The 
“Church” party, under the lead of that amiable 


tempered gentleman, Mr. Houldsworth, are 


urging their claims to a larger number of mem- 
bers, and insist that the duty of the Board is to 
foster and help denominational schools, and to 
have Board schools only where denominational 
schools do not exist. Of course, theologians, at 
least of a certain school, are not noted for their 
modesty; and reasonable men are hoping that 
when the poll is declared next Monday these 
men will be found at the bottom. To show how 
feeling has been roused on these matters, a 
political meeting, in no wise relating to the 
School Board election, was held last Friday 
night in the Reform Club. One of the speakers, 
in the course of his remarks, struck upon the 
election, and at once let loose the torrent of his 
wrath upon “ priests” of both “churches,” and 
in vigorous terms denounced the Athanasian and 
Nicene Creeds, and “ all the rest of the bosh they. 
were in the habit of instilling into the human 
mind for the last fourteen centuries.” This was 
resented by a few persons in the meeting as in- 
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troducing theology where it had no business, 
though it was vigorously cheered by the majority. 
The speaker, when interrupted, insisted on his 
right as a Liberal to perfect freedom of speech. 
This seemed to me at the time somewhat irre- 
levant. Surely the rightful answer would have 
been that so long as the “ Church” was estab- 
lished these creeds were State documents, and 
had a right to be dealt with as such, as much so 
as documents relating to the opium or any other 
business sanctioned and supported by Govern- 
ment. I say nothing as to the expediency of 
so doing, but as long as there is a theological de- 
partment of the State, politicians have a right to 
deal with documents relating to it—the Book of 
Common Prayer in England, and the Confession 
of Faith in Scotland—at public meetings. How- 
ever, the incident shows how electrical the state 
of feeling is in Manchester on this question of 
the School Board. Great issues depend upon 
what course the electors take next Saturday. 
For my own part, I believe if the non-sectarian 
party had put up seven instead of six men they 
would be able to carry them easily. 

The news of the release from Lancaster Gaol 
of the Rev. S. F. Green, which would have been 
a leading topic of interest, comes at a time when 
the public mind is otherwise engaged. Still a 
good deal of talk hag arisen in consequence of the 
event. No one outside the extreme Ritualists 
of Miles Platting can see anything of the 
martyr in Mr. Green. Heis at perfect liberty 
to preach and practise all his extremest ideas 
and methods of worship, provided he will do it 
on his own account, and at the expense of those 
who think with him; but as an officer of the 
theological department of the State he must, 
of course, be subject to his superior the Bishop, 
and to the laws made and provided for that pur- 
pose. The interference of the “ Church” party 
in the School Board election, for the purpose of 
thrusting its dogmas on the community through 
the public schools, and this imbroglio in relation 
to Mr. Green, are convincing many that it is 
time that it was raised to the level of the Free 
Churches by being released from bondage to 
the State; it would abate its presumption, 
and so improve its temper, and leave it at 
liberty to manage its own affairs without the 
interference of the constable and the gaoler. 

Our own particular group of churches are 
at present in full activity. Of course, theo- 
logical matters being involved in the School 
Board election, it has formed one of the topics 
upon which some of our ministers have sought 
to instruct their congregations. One of our 
churches as a consequence is haying a course of 
Sunday evening lectures on the three creeds; 
while at another a few Sunday evenings are 
being devoted to the story of an old Parish 
Church, meaning the history of what is now the 
Cathedral of Manchester. At others there are 
courses on Great Men who have recently passed 
away; onthe Lives of the Poets, and other 
“Jive” matters, as our American brethren would 
say. Ofcourse, the week-evening institutions 
in connection with our churches are in full 
activity, and meetings for devotion, for enter- 
tainment, and for instruction are of nightly 
occurrence. Indeed, good work is being done in 
this way in our various churches and Sunday- 
‘schools. In passing, I may just say that I have 
heard but one opinion inrespect to your united 
devotional service in London, and thatis more 
than decided approval, and the hope is expressed 
that such services may become common through- 
out the country in our body. I may add on my 
own account that they can hardly be so success- 
ful with us as among the orthodox; not that 
our people are less devout, but that they are 
engaged more in educational, social, and political 
work than others in proportion to their numbers. 
Over and over again in my own experience have 
I found that projects immediately concerning 
some church work have been crippled because the 
persons necessary to its complete success were 
engaged in doing good work in connection with 
some useful institution of which they were the 
life and soul. ; 

With regard to our two new churches now in 
the course of erection, I need not say anything 
anent their stone laying as you havegiven your 
readers reports relating thereto. Unitarians 
are nothing if not critical, however, and it seems 
that some persons dissented very vigorously from 
the idea of processions headed by bands of 


music. Indeed, at Miles Platting the Rev. Mr-.| one place, 
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McDowell gave voice to this discontent, and in 
opening his speech at the evening meeting com- 
pared the proceedings to those of the Salvation 
Army. I for one felt somewhat amused atthe com- 
parison because just at the time he spoke the fife 
and drum ofa detachment of the Army were heard 
in the street, and it seemed like a comment on 
the disparaging remarks of the speaker. But 
I believe it is a matter of history that there 
were processions and bands of music before the 
Salvationists came into existence, and therefore 
they have noright to a monopoly of these things. 
And, surely, on the occasion on such an im- 
portant event as the preparing to leave a place 
adopted for temporary use, and laying the found- 
ation-stone for a permanent place of worship, 
once in a generation it may be, the feelings of joy 
must be expressed in some way. The fact is 
that Unitarians, owing partly to their history 
for one reason, are almost too diffident in reveal- 
ing their existence to the public—indeed, their 
shyness in some cases has become morbid—and 
it is time they showed themselves more openly 
before the world, and even became positively 
aggressive. Of course, they will be preserved 
from falling into “loud” and vulgar ways by 
their intelligence and general refinement. I 
may say that the Miles Platting church isslowly 
rising from the ground, and in the course of a 
few months will be ready for opening, while the 
Longsight one now stands ready for the rosf, 
and presents a very handsome appearance to 
the eye. The ancient church at Blackley, too, 
has begun to work fora new building, the old 
one being not only insufficient for its purpose, 
but also [ am told that it has become unsafe as 
a structure. It has served the congregation for 
generations, being built in 1697; it has associa- 
tions connected with it which will never gather 
round a new one; but at the same time, however 
regretfully, it will have to be pulled down, and 
give place to a new one. Besides, however 
heroic the history of our old church buildings 
from the very nature of the case, it is also some- 
what sombre, and however proud we may be of 
certain passages in it, yet we need brighter sur- 
youndings for our young people. And the new 
will stand on the site of the old, and the 
memories of the past will cluster around the 
fresh and fairer structure, and blend the gran- 
deur of that past with the beauty of the present. 
Thus it has been at Failsworth, and thus will it 
be at Blackley, I have no doubt. I trust our 
Blackley friends will receive the help they need 
from those who are able to give it. 

Yesterday week I was present at a gathering 
of the Cross-street Congregation in the Memorial 
Hall, when R. D. Darbyshire, Esq., occupied the 
chair. In one of the most graceful speeches I 
ever had the pleasure of listening to he opened 
the proceedings; it was indeed appropriate to 
the occasion and the surroundings. The room 
was handsomely decorated for the occasion, and 
there were before him an assemblage of ladies 
and gentlemen that would be difficult to match 
in any city of the world. Indeed, some of our 
over-sensitive and retiring friends might have 
been excused if they had felt just a little proud 
for once on looking around, and giving way to 
their exultant feelings in a vigorous outburst of 
cheering or song as the case might be. On one 
side of the Chairman sat our long-proved and 
venerable Bishop, Mr. Gaskell, and on the 
other our energetic junior Bishop, Mr. Steinthal, 
both looking as happy as the occasion warranted. 
Speech, song and music made the evening a de- 
lightful one; and several intervals for conver- 
sation were taken advantage of to the full. Old 
acquaintances that had lapsed were renewed, 
and fresh acquaintances were made, while con- 
stant friends felt the glow that comes from in- 
tercourse that has suffered no break. The ever- 
smiling secretary of the church, G. W. Rayner 
Wood, Hsq., who is never so pleased as when 
giving pleasure to others, moved among it in a 
state of perfect delight. It was a delightful 
evening altogether; and I was sorry that I had 
to leave before the conclusion of the proceedings, 
as Il had to take my share of duty at another 
meeting in a different part of the city. 

On Monday night another meeting was held 
in the same hall. The occasion was a singularly 
interesting one, and a large gathering testified 
to the importance attached to it. When a man 
has given forty-eight years of his life to preach- 
ing and pastoral duties, forty-four of them in 
and the fruits of his labours have 
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shown themselves in the development of the 
church from very small proportions to large and 
influential ones; and when in addition he ha3 
laboured without ceasing to add to the welfare 
of his ministerial brethren—and laboured with 
singular success, when he becomes old and feeble 
he deserves honouring as the Rev. Henry Wells, 
M.A., late of Gorton, was honoured last night. 
For forty-four years he has been pastor of a 
church that has grown with the years till it has 
become one of our most influential ones ; and the 
Widows’ Fund, of which he has been the secretary 
for many years, through his business aptitudes 
has become a wealthy corporation compared to 
what it was when he first entered on his duties. 
Ofcourse the speeches were mostly given up to 
reminiscences. Mr. Gaskell was in the chair 
and though he gave evidence of physical weak- 
ness, he was full of mental life. There was 
seriousness, but no sadness, for when men have 
lived as Mr. Wells has lived there is no cause 
for sadness, but rather of a serious thoughtful 
joy that so much of what has been attempted 
has been accomplished. Mr. Gaskell recalled 
the fact that seventy years ago Mr. Wells and 
he were small boys together in Warrington, 
and as he had worked with him for over forty 
years in a high and a holy calling he knew no 
one that better deserved to be hung than his 
good friend, whose portrait would hang in the 
same room as his own and Dr. Beard’s. The 
Rev. Mr. Poynting in the name of the subscrib- 
ers presented the portrait of Mr. Wells to the 
Trustees of the Memorial Hall, and in doing 
so dwelt on the different ways he had endeared 
himself to the members of the Liberal Churches 
in the district, and the habit he had had of 
conferring benefits on all he had come in contact 
with. The Rev. ©. Beard, as one of the oldest 
friends of Mr. Wells, and the President of the 
Widows’ Fund, presented an address to the 
honoured guest of the evening. His speech 
was eloquent, aud contained passages of great 
beauty. He was largely reminiscent, and re- 
called times and occasions of past days 
in which he and Mr. Wells had acted to- 
gether in urbroken harmony. “He was 
my father’s friend, and he hag always been 
mine,’ said Mr. Beard, ‘‘and I honour and 
reverence him because he has ever been true 
and constant to duty—that he has won his 
position, accomplished his success by unre- 
mitting toil and unflagging industry. his fact 
I commend to the younger portion of my mini- 
sterial brethren.” At the close of this interest- 
ing speech an interval was allowed for the au- 
dience to view the portrait which Mr. Poynting 
had unveiled. The artist has been very success- 
ful, as everyone acquainted with the original 
would at once declare; but with portrait and 
original in the same room everyone had occular 
demonstration of the fact. Thesame artist, Mr. 
Percy,of Manchester, who painted Mr. Gaskell’s 
portrait has been the painter of this present one, 
and it is on the same scaleas Mr. Gaskell’s. Mr. 
Wells’s reply was full of feeling, which, added to 
his physical feebleness, made it tremulous and 
affecting. There was devout thankfulness in it 
that God had allowed and helped him to work 
so long, and with some degree of success, and 
his remaining days would be given to doing 
what else he hud power to do in the same good 
cause he had worked in all his life. Alderman 
Grundy, in a few well chosen words, as the 
Chairman of the trustees of the Memorial Hall, 
accepted the portrait presented to them to hang 
along with the two others in the lecture room. 
Mr. Morrison added his testimony to that of 
others, and where many would have supposed 
the view to have been worked out, showed that 
there were parts of Mr. Wells's good works that 
had not yet been dwelt upon. Wor he had been 
the guardian of orphans, the adviser of men 
and women in difficulty, the friend of the em- 
barrassed, and of all who needed help in his 
neighbourhood. Well will it be with all who 
come to the end of their days with so good a 
record. ‘The proceedings came to a close at an 
early period of the evening. . 

You will agree with me, Mr. Editor, that we 
are not altogether idle or inactive in the Man- 
chester district. W. M. 


Norrrncuam.—The Rev. V. D. Davis, B.A., Las 
resigned the pulpit of Christ Church, Nottingham, 
and will close his ministry there with the precept 
year. 
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Our Contemporaries, 


VICTORIA UNIVERSITY. 


The Manchester Hxaminer in a leading article 
on the Manchester Degree Day, to which we 
have referred in one of our ‘‘ Ocasional Notes,” 
refers to the bestowal of Bachelors’ degrees upon 
several Associates of Owens College as a feature 
in the proceedings which was of special and 
unique interest :— 


These were ‘not honorary degrees, and they can 
in no sense be looked upon as gifts lavishly be- 
stowed and conferring undeserved glory upon the 
recipients. Far otherwise indeed; the University 
itself was the chief gainer by the transaction. It 
was a recognition of the fact that the new University 
is a development from Owens College, and that the 
Associates of that College have passed a test which 
is a warrant of attainment at least equal to a Uni- 
versity Degree. The Associates themselves desired 
that the degree should be just sufficient to bring 
them into communion with thenew order of things, 
and no more, and those who wondered why Masters’ 
Degrees were not conferred will find a sufficient ex- 
planation in the self-denying ordinance which the 
Associates passed. We repeat that the transaction, 
for so we must term it, was one alike honourable 
and fortunate to the University, and Professor 
Ward, who is a master in the art of graceful 
rhetoric, stated the case admirably when he pre- 
sented to the Vice-Chancellor the senior Associate, 
a distinguished barrister. He said: ‘The Asso- 
ciates of Owens College, whom it is my privilege 
to present to you to-day, are spontaneously linking 
their names and reputations with the name and 
fame of our University, and it seems a twice-blessed 
relationship which on both sides is founded on good- 
will. Many of those whom I am abont to lead to 
you are men distinguished in letters and in science, 
and in the several learned professions and other 
occupations to which their lives are devoted. Some 
are members of the governing and teaching bodies 
of our own University. A great number hold the 
degrees of other universities— of those older univer- 
sities from which our own has received so many 
signs of kindly and ready sympathy, or of that 
great examining university without which much of 
the educational progress of the last half century— 
without which such progress as was made within 
the walls of Owens College, would itself have lacked 
its trustworthiest tests, But to-day they all come 
to testify to their willingness to be with us, and 
of us, 


THE FALL OF EDEN. 


The Christian World writes in reference to 
the Rev. Edward White’s bibliolatry :— 


It is little short of madness, in an advocate of 
revelation in the present day, to stake his belief in 
Christianity upon the historical nature of what we 
again call the inspired allegory of Eden. Had it 
occurred in any book except the Bible, it would 
have been acknowledged as allegorical at a glance, 
for talking animals belong, in all languages, to 
such literature. We may be asked why we call it 
inspired. Our answer is that, in the literature of 
moral allegory, it holds an exalted or perhaps a 
supreme place; that itis perennially true to human 
nature as announcing its inability to be perfectly 
true to the higher life, to be absolutely obedient to 
the Divine command; and that it is appropriate 
and impressive as one of the mostancient fragments 
of religious literature in existence, and as worked 
into thefvestibule of that ever-to-be-honoured temple 
of the old Hebrew faith, over which, under God’s 
blue sky, and not more narrow than it, arose the 
Christian Church. We have only to add that the 
allegorical theory is neither new nor startling. All 
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or wrong, but applicable to all subjects, and they 
could not bear to be without it. If they were not 
very learned they were as learned as any one was 
expected to be, more learned than most of their 
neighbours, The modern Ritualist could hardly be 
thus described. During the past fifty years the 
world has been growing, and the Ritualists have 
not been growing. It is fatal to any party to be 
thus passed in the race. The school which once 
consents to abandon all claims to learning and 
large scholarship can expect only to go from bad to 
worse, from one depth of unintelligence to another 
anda deeper, This has been the fate of the Ritual- 
ists, They are no more like their predecessors of 
fifty years ago than a dwarf is like a giant. They 
will do very wrong if they suppose that the success 
they have gained by the defects of the law and its 
apparatus can be of any real value to them. Do 
what they will they have no chance whatever of 
exercising a permanent grasp over the nation or 
the Church. Their office is with the outside of 
things ; and as long as they confine themselves to 
these, their sphere of influence is very narrowly 
circumscribed. When they cease to do this they 
cease to be Ritualists, 


PROGRESSIVE JEWS AND THEISTS. 


The Spectator, in an article on “ Progressive 
Judaism,” suggested by Mr. Montefiore’s and 
Miss Cobbe’s papers in successive numbers of 
the Contemporary Review, on the capacity of 
Judaism for becoming a universal religion, re- 
marks how profoundly even those who wish to 
see Judaism become as universal as Christianity, 
without becoming Christianity, feel the diti- 
culty involved in its hitherto tenacious and 
triumphant tribalism. Moreover:— 


The religions which insist on periodical acts of 
public worship have almost always derived their 
authority. from real or supposed commands of God 
to that effect, and these acts of public worship 
have always combined specific reference to the 
great eras of revelation, and to the divine acts in 
which, as the worshippers believe, their national 
faith has originated. All this does not suit Theists. 
Even Mr. Claude Montefiore intends, it appears, to 
retain five Jewish feasts, and to hold fast to the 
great initiatory Jewish rite, at least for Jews. How 
can Theists unite in worship with the holders of a 
creed so antique, and, as they would think, so ob- 
solete, as this? But there is a further reason why, 
as we think, Theists, if they ever become an im- 
portant factor in the religious life of the day— 
which, as yet, has never happened—would probably 
be the last to feel any warm sympathy with ‘“ Pro- 
gressive Judaism.” Theists, as distinguished from 
believers in any historical religion, almost always 
take up the belief in natural law, in the absolute 
immutability and continuity of the creative energy 
during all ages, with a certain fervour of belief; and 
reject what is called “ miracle,” as wholly opposed 
to the genius of our modern science. This sort of 
religion was profoundly marked, for instance, in 
Carlyle, who was a Theist of the most fervent type. 
But in him Theism was asort of natural Calvinism 
—a belief in the unchangeability of God’s decrees, 
as illustrated from Nature. Nor do we see any 
distinctive sphere for Theism, unless it accepts the 
laws of Nature as perhaps the best modern mirror 
of the character of the Creator, If, however, this 
should be, as we think it will be, the distinctive 
character cf modern Theism, as distinguished from 
the much more spiritual faith of the Christian, it is 
hardly conceivable that Theists should accept even 
‘‘ Progressive Judaism” ag their religious guide, 
Judaism can never wholly sever itself from its 
history, and its history embodies its deep belief 
that the so-called laws of Nature do not declare 
God, and cannot declare God, as He declares Him- 
self to the human spirit. And Judaism embodies 


the essentials of St. Paul’s reasoning on man’s 
imperfection, and on redemption by Christ, may be 
maintained, and maintained much more intelli- 
gently, on the theory of allegory than on the theory 
of fact. 


_ 


HIGH ANGLICANS AND TALE RITUALISTS. 


The Times, in an article on Mr. Green’s resig- 
nation, writes :— 


The difference between the High Anglican party 
of fifty years ago, the men of the Oxford move- 
ment, and the moderrn Ritualists, is well deserving 
of remark. The older generation were confident in 
themselves, and they had some reasons for their 
confidence. Religion to them was a philosophy as 
wellasacult. They had a system of thought right 


that belief in language far too emphatic to admit 
of any amalgamation with Naturalistic Theism of 
any type whatever, 

EVANGELICALISM AT CAMBRIDGE. 

The Jewish Chroncile refers to a recent inci- 
dent as a mark of the times and a signpost of 
the progress since the days when conversionist 
sermons were still preached at the centres of 
English intellect. The following extract from 
the will of the late Rev. N. M. P. Lushington 
Pilson reads somewhat antiquated at the pre- 
sent day :— 


I desire that the sum of one thousand pounds, 
free of duty, be offered to the University of Ox- 
ford for the proper authorities of that ancient 
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university to apply, if the offer be accepted, to the 
payment of a sum yearly to preachers to be selected 
by them—being of strictly Evangelical or Low 
Church views and Masters of Arts of at least ten 
years’ standing—who shall preach in the univer- 
sity pulpit two sermons at least annually upon the 
past history and religion of the Jewish nation, and 
upon the prophecies in Holy Writ relating to the 
return of that nation to Judea and the restoration 
to it of its former glory; and this request to be 
called ‘‘ The Lushington Pilson bequest” ; and one 
of these sermons at least is to be published after- 
wards, If the University of Oxford be unable to 
accept, then the same offer shall be made to the 
University of Cambridge, 


Both universities have refused to accept the 
bequest on these conditions, and the executors 
of Mr. Pilson must find some other application 
for the £1,000. One aspect of the refusal, 
however, is rather opposed to Jewish pretensions. 
Though, undoubtedly, intended to be used for 
conversionist purposes, the Jewish Chronicle 
adds, the bequest might have been accepted if 
there remained any widespread belief in literal 
prophecy at the centres where the leaders of the 
English Church are chiefly educated. The whole 
of Jewish. thought and feeling is so intimately 
bound up with the prophetic hopes that we can- 
not view without interest this decided change of 
religious thought in England within the short 
space of a generation. 


MR. W. H. BEECHER’S CONFESSION OF FAITH. 
The Christian World, in an article in reference 
to Mr. Beecher’s recent Confession of Faith 
before the New York and Brooklyn Congrega- 
tional Association, writes :— - 


What strikes us as the most important fact es- 
tablished by Mr. Beecher’s narrative is this, that a 
vast deal of what has been considered essential and 
indispensable to orthodox Christianity, by a large 
number of persons, can be discarded, not only 
without laying axe to the root of the tree which 
Christ planted for the healing of the nations, but 
without touching any of those main branches or 
fruit-clusters on which depends its healing and 
saving power. No one would ever suggest that, in 
relation to practical morality, Mr. Beecher’s devia- 
tions from the old theological track impair his 
teaching. And this we take to be a supremely im- 
portant point, for, if the Master’s discourses are 
models of preaching, the inculcation of sound and 
simple morals, not merely as a matter of course or 
of theological inference, but as the staple of 
sermons, has Divine authority. Even when we come 
to the chief positions of catholic theology, as taken 
over by the Reformed Church at the great severance 
in the sixteenth century, we find that he stands 
firm by the oldlandmarks, He believes in what he 
has done is substantially what tens of thousands of 
sincere and fervent Christians have been: doing 
within the last twenty-five years. He has been dis- 
engaging his religion from the theories and the 
theological assumptions which had seemed to other 
generations to be its supports, but which, in an age 
of science and of absolute freedom of thought, turn 
out to be the reverse of supports. He does not 
make religion a mere birth of reason, a mere 
development of suggestions derived from conscience 
and conditioned by circumstance ; but he feels, as 
with the certainty of an authoritative instinct, that 
religion in our day must do no offence to reason or 
to conscience, and must be able to appeal without 
faltering to man’s respect for goodness, to man’s 
sense of duty, to man’s perception of justice, to 
man’s love of truth. 


A REMARKABLE sect has been foundedin Finland 
its principal dogma being the supreme authority of 
woman inthe family. The husband takes an oath 
of absolute submission to his wife. 


Epps’s CocoA.— GRATEFUL AND Comrorrina. ~-“ By a thoe 
rough knowledge of the natural laws which govern the 
operations of digestion and nutrition, and bya careful 
application of the fine properties of well-selected cocoa, 
Mr. Epps has provided our breakfast tables with a deli« 
cately-flavoured beverage which may save us many heavy 
doctors’ bills. Itis by the judicious use of such articles 
of diet that a constitution may be gradually built up until 
strong enough to resist every tendency to disease. Hun- 
dreds of subtle maladies are floating around us ready to 
attack wherever there isa weak point. We may escapo 
mapy a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well fortified with 
pure blood and a properly nourished frame.”—Civil Ser- 
vice Gazette.—Made simply with boiling water or milk, 
Sold only in Packets, labelled—“ James Eprs & Co., 
Hommopathic Chemists, London,” Also makers of Epps’s 
Chocolate Essence. 
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Correspondence, 


“MORAL REFORM UNION.” 
TO THE EDITOR. 


Sim,— Will you allow me to suggest an ex- 
tension of the title of the above society, as it 
does not sufficiently describe the self-righteous 
character of the Union, judging, as I can only 
judge, by the letter of the Hon. Sec., T. L. 

rowne, in the Inquirer of the 4th November ? 
It seems to me it should run thus: The Moral 
Reform Union; a ‘“Holier-than-thou,” and, 
“ Cast-the-first-stone Society.” 

The letter of T. L. Browne is directed against 

‘The Hnglishman whose antecedents,” &c. 

The Englishman referred to, everybody knows, 
has, for his one mistake, lost everything that 
men value; friends, country, and character, and 
the Moral Reform Union, and other good people 
who have not been found out would hunt him 
down, and give no place for repentance though 
he sought it with tears. 

Christianity with its wide charity is better 
for poor humanity than Moral Reform Unions 
which are without mercy. 

Croydon. Jesse Fage. 


[We object to any further correspondence on 
this subject.—Ep. of Ing.} 


PorrsmourH.—aAt a farewell party this week to 
Mrs, Timmins, who is about to join the Rev, T. 
Timmins in America, at the school-room, High- 
street, Portsmouth, a purse of £20 was presented 
to Mrs. Timmins in acknowledgment of her services 
in the Sunday-school, and an illuminated address, 
framed in oak, entrusted to her for Mr. Timmins, 


The Lonpon ScHoon Boarp held its weekly 
meeting on Thursday.—The Rey. G. M. Murphy 
resumed the debate on the question of higher ele- 
mentary education, a decision respecting which has 
been frequently postponed. The propositions be- 
fore the Board were the ;adoption of a recommen- 
dation of the School Management Committee to 
establish higher elementary schools, to be attended 
by boys and girls who have passed Standard 6 or 
are able to pass an examination equivalent thereto ; 
and an amendment, ‘The previous question,” 
moved by Mr. Roberts. The recommendation of 
the Committee met with Mr. Murphy’s approval. 
On the motion of Colonel Prendergast, the debate 
was once more adjourned, without any progress 
having been made.—The half yearly report of the 
Bye-Laws Committee was presented by Mr. Sydney 
Buxton, and after a short discussion was agree to 
and the Board adjourned, 

Presentation To Mr, T. A. Rezv.—A striking 
and pleasing proof of the esteem with which a pro- 
fessional man is regarded by his brethren, when he 
has laboured not only for his own advancement, 
but to promote the interests of those who are 
similarly engaged, was afforded on Thursday even- 
ing by the presentation to Mr. T. A. Reed, the emi- 
nent shorthand writer of Cursitor-street, of a volume 
containing an address, signed by the most distin- 
guished professors of phonography throughout the 
world, in which admiration of his great abilities 
and gratitude for the many services rendered by 
him to the profession were suitably expressed. The 
presentation took place, amidst “ troops of friends,” 
at the rooms of the Phonetic Shorthand Writers’ 
Association, Mouflett’s Hotel, Newgate-street. After 
an admirable lecture by Mr. Reed on ‘ Phrase- 
ography,” or the art of representing several words 
by a combination of forms, Mr. T. Woods, the Pre- 
sident of the Westminster Association of Shorthand 
Writers, who had been asked to present the volume, 
referred in a graceful and much applauded speech to 
the great reputation which Mr. Reed had won for 
himself, to his successful efforts to raise the cha- 
racter of the profession, and to his readiness at all 
times to aid those who were entering upon it. In 
responding, Mr. Reed, alter expressing his apprecia- 
tion of the kind terms in which the presentation 
had been made, remarked, amidst cheers, that 
although he had been nearly forty years in the 
profession, having practised phonography when a 
boy of fourteen or fifteen, he still felt fully equal 
to his work, and that he lovedit. A cordial vote 
of thanks was subsequently accorded to Mr. Reed 
for his lecture. ‘The principal reports of this paper, 
especially of our Whitsuntide meetings, have been 
done by Mr. Reed for nearly twenty years past. 
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FIVE OLD TRUTHS. 
BY THE REY. S, F. WILLIAMS, 

Granting that we owe to Unitarianism, in con- 
junction with other liberal influences, the posses- 
sion of entire mental freedom, the inquiry may be 
put—indeed it has been put—whether we have any 
new truths to proclaim to the people? I answer, 
none. God’s truth is not new, but old as His 
creation. We have only walked upon its shore, 
and found some gems our brethren have buried 
under the accumulated sand of old traditions : and 
of these we have disentombed a few of priceless 
value. Here are five of them :— 

1. The first is the immanence of God in nature, 
in history, in the souls of all men—the presence in 
every atom of matter, and in every throb of spirit, 
of that. all-encompassing Soul who fills the heavens 
with glory and the earth with bounty, who also, in 
gracious guidance, in kindling aspiration, in high 
command, and gentle leading, and healing rebuke 
of conscience, dwells in the human soul. It is the 
truth immortalised by Wordsworth, when he fit, 
as he says— 


A presence that disturbs me with joy 

Of elevated thoughts : a sense sublime 

Of something far more deeply interfused, 
Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 
And the round ocean, and the living air, 
And the blue sky, and in the mind of man. 


2. The second is that communion with God is 
possible to every individual soul. The deadness of 
much of the Christianity of the present day arises 
from the fact that it looks on inspiration as alto- 
gether a thing of the past ; it treats revelation as 
only a historic fact which occurred nearly nineteen 
hundred years ago, and of which we can study but 
the record. It says that God spoke to men of old, 
but speaks not to us—we to-day hear only the far- 
off echoes of his voice, and must be content to 
receive second-hand through them the word thus 
given. But Unitarianism has assisted in bringing 
again to life and light the truth that the roll of 
God’s prophets was not closed when the walls of 
Jerusalem were levelled to the ground, but that 
God’s spirit informs human hearts in the living 
present, inspiration not being confined to any one 
age or race. ‘Thus it gives reality to the teaching 
of ancient prophets, and links them in vital relations 
with the present; and it animates us to reproduce 
the life of Jesus by opening up to us the reality for 
every receptive soul of Christ-like communion with 
God. 

3. The third is that human nature is ever made 
capable of the life of God. Unitarianism has 
affirmed that human nature is imperfect, but not 
inherently evil; that it has been wisely appointed 
to man to arise out of low conditions, and find his 
way to the light above him, and not that we are the 
degenerate offspring of pure and spotless creatures 
in some remote past, by whose transgression we 
have been rendered incapable of doing any good 
and inevitably compelled to do all evil, and for 
whose trangression {we are held guilty and are 
doomed to eternal death—not that because a man 
and a woman gave way at the first temptation, 
every infant at its mother’s breast has within it a 
heart utterly vile, and impending over it a curse and 
a fate compared with which 


The-weariest and most loathed worldly life 
That age, ache, penury and imprisonment 
Can lay on nature, is a Paradise. 


No; Unitarianism has affirmed that all purity and 
moral courage, all wisdom and sanctity, all virtue 
and strength are in the inherent possibilities of 
humanity. It has also affirmed that the true aim of 
life ig not to escape a future condemnation, nor to 
insure a future salvation, but to subdue the pas- 
sions, to cultivate pure affections, to strengthen the 
moral will, to give to the noble powers of intel- 
lect with which we are endowed fitting culture and 
expansion, to work out our own salvation and enter 
into eternal life—which consists more in quality 
than in duration—here and now, even amid the 
cares and struggles of the present; and to attain 
this aim it has found its richest and strongest inspi- 
ration in the teaching and guidance of Jesus. Sit- 
ting at his feet and touched by his spirit, if has 
affirmed that we are not under the curse and wrath 
of God, but that the Infinite Heart is ever turned 
towards us in love and benediction ; that the Divine 
Spirit is ever striving with the sons of men to lift 
them up and bring them more and more into accord 
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with the Supreme Will. It believes that humanity, 
as a whole, is stronger, wiser, purer, nobler to-day 
than ever before since it had existence here; and 
that because it bears within it the breath of divine 
life, it is destined to go on and on, casting off igno- 
rance, overcoming evil passions, retrieving mistakes, 
correcting errors of opinion, and achieving ever 
grander victories in the world of matter and of. 
mind, 

4. The fourth ig that religion is not a substitute 
for right living, but the highest form of right living. 
While some have affirmed that there is a shorter 
and easier way to God’s favour than by obeying 
His law, Unitarianism has affirmed that God’s 
benediction is to be won only by the homage of the 
heart to perfect goodness, and the effort of the life 
to reach it. While some have affirmed that Christ 
has provided a perfect righteousness as a substitute 
for ours, that we can have it any moment if we will, 
for it is all ready, and we have only to accept it. 
Unitarianism has affirmed that he only is righteous 
who doth righteousness; and, as to the work of 
Christ, that he lifts men into goodness, instead of 
saving them from the necessity of goodness; that in 
him is declared the Divine forgiveness, but always 
with the added message, go and sin no more; that 
it did not come bringing a signed and sealed pardon 
or title deed; that his work was to plant the King- 
dom of God within men; to kindlein them his own 
spirit ; to touch them with a longing for goodness, 
a sincere love for men, a consciousness of their 
Father-God that would make them blossom and 
bear fruit in all the sweetness and glory of life; 
that the whole New Testament may almost be said 
to be a sublime expansion of this idea, the growth 
of the soul into likeness, and at last into absolute 
oneness with Christ. Compared with this, how 
unspeakably poor and degrading is the view that 
we come into the benefit of his life and death 
by some mechanical transfer outside of his own 
character ! 

5. The fifth is the persistent and immutable 
love of God to every soul, whether it be on earth, 
in heaven, or in hell ; and His readiness to save it 
whenever it shall arise and go to Him with a 
yearning desire for reconcilation, whether in this 
state or the next. It is that, instead of sin and 
misery and woe obtaining an everlasting dominion 
over millions of God’s children, instead of the In- 
finite One Himself having his throne disputed by 
the everlasting perpetuity of rebellious evil, the 
Infinite Goodness will pursue the wandering, the 
lost, the friendless, the forlorn, and, at last, through 
whatever ordeal of shame and sorrow and remorse 
they may have to pass, to whatever ‘‘ powers that 
tend the soul to vex and plague it,” they may be 
subjected, will win them to a loving and beautiful 
obedience ; so that by his healing chastisement God 
will banish sin and misery from the heart of all his 
creatures, and from every region of His universe, 
that He may be all-in-all. 


The one, far-off, divine event 
To which the whole creation moves. 


What new truth has Unitarianism brought to the 
people? It is unveiling being the eyes of men the 
height and depth and length and breadth of these 
old truths. How is it possible for any one of us to 
do more than repeat the eternal realities? The 
spring comes back to us every year, and yet it 
comes with the charm of a perpetual novelty; and 
so itis through all the range of human thought. 
The truths Unitarianism has used its power to 
revivify are as old as religion, 


Tur Rev, Aucustus Cuissoup, M.A., a clergyman 
of the Church of England, who was well-known as 
one of the foremost advocates of Swenden- 
borgianism in the country, died on the 30th of 
October, at his house on Broadwater Down, Tuns 
bridge Wells. 


oe OOO oa —aa—“—“Ma@Oosoanans$sw”—m=m—' 


Hotnoway’s Pints.—For the cure of debility, bile, 
liver, and stomach complaints this inappreciable medicine 
is so well-known in every part of the world, and the cures 
performed by its use are so wonderful, that it now stands 
pre-eminent above all other remedies, more particularly for 
the cure of bilious and liver complaints, disorders of the 
stomach, dropsy, and debilitated constitution. A course 
of these digestive Pills painle-s!y but surely regulates 
the organs of digestion and acts most beneficially on the 
secretory and excretory organs generally, They expel 
from the secretive organs and the circulation those effete 
and morbifie matters which produce inflammation, pain, 
fever, debility, and pbysical decay—thus annihilating, by 
their purifying properties, the virulence of the most 
painful and devastating diseases, 
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Av the recent meeting of the Scottish Unit- 
arian Association Mr. D. Ainsworth, M.P., told 
the following good story :—‘In America it did not 
matter very much if one killed a man, as there 
were plenty of them, but to steal a mule was a 
heinous offence. Well, aman there who stole a 
mule was lynched for it. One of the lynchers 
related the facts to a gentleman, who asked: 
‘How many of you helped to hang the man P’ 
‘Well, I guess,’ he answered, ‘there would be 
about three hundred pulling at the end of the 
rope.’ The gentleman said,‘ What is the good of 
so many people hanging the man? I suppose 
three men would have been sufficient for the pur- 
pose’ ‘Well,’ retorted the other, ‘that is so, 
but it showed they were all interested.’”? Mh. 
Ainsworth added that he did not mean that 
they should hang any of their respected mini- 
sters, but he wished them all to take hold of 
the rope and show their interest in the work. 


Ir is only fair to Mr. Booth to say that since 
our article in last week’s Inquirer he has pub- 
licly and totally denied that the wretched 
doggrel quoted by us and otherwise widely 
circulated by the Press ever appeared in the 
War Cry, as publicly alleged by Canon Girdle- 
stone, and that he has repeatedly called upon 
the Canon, but in vain, to admit hiserror. It is 
utterly beyond belief that this greatly respected 
Church dignitary would invent and maliciously 
circulate the extremely offensive words. The 
truth is that not a few of Mr. Booth’s people 
throughout the country carry out his appeals to 
the lowest class in their own familar vernacular 
to its utmost limits. Hence such phrases as 
*T'remendous Free and Hasy ” and “ Hallelujah 
Go,” to be found in their publications. And 
what is worse still, street boys and Sunday 
scholars catch up and burlesque such phrases till 
all reverence for things sacred seems to disappear. 
It isin this way, perhaps, that Canon Girdle- 
stone first heard the odious words we quoted, 
and in common with our contemporaries utterly 
condemned. It is only right to say further 
that “The Salvation Soldiers’ Song Book,” in 
chief use by the Salvation Army, is quite free 
from anything of this kind. 


In the meantime, however, Canon Girdlestone 
denies that he has received any communication 
whatever from Mr. Booth. Further, the Canon 
states that he had destroyed the number of the 
War Cry alleged to have contained the objec- 
tionable words, and that he had quoted them 
from memory, which he admits “was not a safe 
proceeding.” He admits that he may have mis- 
quoted a word or two, as, for instance, ‘jolly 
good,” but he is quite certain that the verses 
were highly irreverent, and that they were formed 
“on the model of a post prandiwm song, with 
the well-known chorus, ‘Which nobody can 
deny.’” Canon Girdlestone contends that “the 
misquotation is of very small importance as 
regards the irreverence of the production,” and 
challenges Mr. Booth to produce the hymn and 
let the public judge. This is certainly the ob- 
vious and only satisfactory way of settling the 
dispute. 


Unnper the heading ‘‘ A Modern Samaritan,” 
a correspondent of the Christian World records 
an incident which happened a few years ago in 
connection with the lamented Professor Palmer, 
who met with such a shocking death among the 
Bedouins. An old man laid senseless on the 
side of one of our outskirt roads, evidently poor 
and starving. Who passed but Father Ignatius, 
and seeing him went up and offered a prayer 
above his head. As he was in the act, Pro- 
fessor Palmer came up, lifted the poor creature, 
took his arm, got a trap, and took him to lodg- 
ings, as he was homeless. He fed him, warmed 
him, and paid the expenses. Now what I want 
to impress is that the explorer had a warm heart 
in his breast, and acted the good Samaritan. 


Wer are glad to see in the list of Liberal 
Mayors the names of the following gentlemen 
well-known to our readers as advocates of 
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Liberal Religion :—William Holland, Bridge- 
water; Alderman Duckworth, Bury; Sir 
Thomas Frost, Chester; W. Crosskey, Lewes; 
Samuel Ogden, Oldham; and Michael Hunter, 
jun., Sheffield, re-elected. 


On Wednesday, November 1, the ceremony 
of conferring degrees of the new Victoria Uni- 
versity- was witnessed by a very large audience 
in the Manchester Town Hall. The scene was 
a remarkably brilliant one, and is stated to have 
more than rivalled the similar scene every May 
in connection with the London University at 
Burlington House. The Archbishop of York 
and the Bishop of Manchester both graced 
the procession with their presence, arrayed 
in the brilliant robes of Doctors of Con- 
vocation, and a large number of members 
of the Council and other distinguished per- 
sons were present. After an admirable ad- 
dress by Principal Greenwood (Vice-Chancellor), 
detailing the history of the new University, the 
Archbishop of York presented the Cobden prize 
to Mr. Forbes Watson. The degree of M.A. 
was conferred upon Mr. J. H. Nicholson, for 
many years the highly respected Registrar of 
Owens College. The degree of B.A. was con- 
ferred upon the old Associates of Owens College 
among whom were the Rev. Jeffery Worthing- 
ton, of Brixton; John Kentish Wright, B.A., son 
of the Rev. John Wright, B.A.; the Rev. 
Charles T. Poynting, B.A., John William 
Thompson, B.A., Charles Gaskell Higginson, 
M.A., son of the late Rey. Edward Higginson; 
Henry Harwood, M.A., Arthur H. Worthington, 
B.A,, and the Rev. J. A. Picton, M.A. ‘he 
degree of B.Sc. was conferred upon Professor 
John Henry Poynting, M.A., W. B. Worthing- 
ton, B.Sc. (Lond.), Alfred Ernest Steinthal ; 
M.A., son of the Rev. S. A. Steinthal, Frederick 
Tertius Swanwick, M.A., and Edgar Worthing- 
ton. 


Ar the recent monthly meeting of the Unit- 


arian Club of Boston, U.S., we learn from one 


of our American exchanges that the Revs. Dr. 
Peabody, James Freeman Clarke, Edward 
Everett Hale, and Professor Kovacs, of Hun- 
gary, all gave the experience and judgment of 
trained observers concerning. the religious con- 
dition of England and the Continent. Dr. Pea- 
body said that he rejoiced more than he could 
tell in the evidence of religious progress in Great 
Britain. ‘“ The whole kingdom of England and 
Scotland is fast becoming liberalised. The Scotch 
Established Church is fast coming to the ground 


on which we stand. Large numbers of the Hng- 
lish Church are on the same ground; but there 
is with this the sad consideration—to me un- 
speakably sad—that there is a falsity, I trust 
an unconscious falsity, in the position of all 
these good men who are assenting formally to 
ereeds in which they have no more belief than I 
have. I heard in Edinburgh, and in the 
Cathedral of Glasgow, sermons which would be 
almost ultra-liberal in any of our pulpits—ser- 
mons which would be a joy to hear, were it not 


for the fact that the men who preach them are 
bound by creeds which they contradict in those 


sermons.” 


Or the state of our own congregations in this 
country Dr. Peabody—who, it may be remem- 
bered, preached at Kentish-town and Kiddermin- 
ster last midsummer—gives a most cheering ac- 
count. They seemed, he said, to be not only in ad- 
mirable condition, but in a condition from which 
our American brethren might take an example 
for their churches. “They are hard-workin 
churches; and the members, though they eOre 
hard enough, do not by any means do all the 
work. They have well-organised Sunday-schools 
and systems of district visiting and parochial 
work. Their Churches are faithfully attended 
for morning and evening service; and they do 
their own singing, and sing as though they put 
their whole hearts into it. Where choirs are 
used, they simply lead the congregation; while 
every man, woman, and child that has a voice 
lends that voice to worship.” 


Tus Rey. Dr. Hate was almost equally fer- 
vent in his eulogies. But recently returned 
from the Peninsula, he said that he considered 
Spain to be five hundred years behind the world, 
and London, taking the world at large, to be five 
hundred years in advance of the rest of the 
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world. Where, then, we may ask, would the 
Doctor place New York, or his own Boston, the 
“hub of the universe?” He added that he 
wished to emphasise what Dr. Peabody had said 
about the admirable working order of the Unit- 
arian churches in England. There is no such 
thing in England as a church closed fora single 
week, The condition of Christianity in England 
seemed to him hopeful to the highest degree. 
“T do not say,” he added, “ that there have not 
got to be martrydoms. Men are going through 
those martyrdoms now. Men are finding out 
the impossibility of a church haying one creed 
for its ministers and another for its people. The 
Protestant Episcopal Church in America is 
handicapped by that to-day. That is the reason 
why it does not adapt itself to the democratic 
condition of things in this country, why it never 
has led this country and never will, because it 
has one creed for its ministers and another for 
its people. They are beginning to find ,this out 
in England. They are beginning to be aware 
of the danger of a lack of candour in the pulpit.” 
James Freeman Clarke agreed with Drs. Pea- 
body and Hale in what had been said of the 
splendid, manly, earnest, energetic, working cha- 
racter of the young Unitarian ministers in Eng- 
land. He saw that spirit not only in the Unit- 
arian body, but in the other religious bodies, 
especially among English Broad Churchmen. 
There is something very grand and noble in the 
efforts they are making, in the perfect manliness 
in which they carry forward the best work. 
Their position is an embarrassing one, perhaps 
itis a false one. He had said to Stopford 
Brooke, ‘ We feel a great deal of admiration for 
the courage with which you have sacrificed your 
position in leaving the Church of Hngland.” 
Mr. Brook answered: “I have made no sacri- 
fices. I am far happier than I was in all my 
life before. I feel now perfectly free. The only 
trouble I had was that my father and mother 
felt sorry.” Mr. Clarke gave it as his opinion 
that all the Churches are becoming broader, both 
on this side of the water and on the other. 


Tue Christian Register of Boston is respon- 
sible for the following :—In an interview with 
the Rev. James Freeman Clarke while he was 
abroad, the Rev. Stopford Brooke told of a con- 
versation he had had with Dean Stanley, who 
thought he ought to stay in the Church and 
broaden it. Mr. Brooke said :—* Willthe Church 
in my time or yours ever be broad enough to make 
James Martineau Archbishop of Canterbury ?” 
“No,” said the Dean. “Then,” said Mr. 
Brooke, “I don’t think it will ever be broad 
enough for me.” 


In answer to a remark of the Ohristian™ Re- 
gister that, if Dr. Prime, of {the New York Ob- 
server, had been present at Saratoga he would 
have found that Unitarians denied little, but af- 
firmed a good deal, the Observer says, ‘ Thedoctor 
did attend the Conference, and for the first time 
in his life heard a man deny point blank the 
words of the Holy Ghost, and one thousand 
Unitarians applauded the denial. So they did 
find something else to deny, as we thought they 
would.” The denial which is instanced is the 
statement of the Rev. John Page Hopps— 
“There are other names under heaven besides 
the name of Jesus, wherein men may be saved.”’ 
We cannot admit that this is a dental: itis an 
affirmation of a great truth. It is the Observer 
that furnishes the denial, and it is as much the 
duty of Unitarians to preach the affirmative side 
of truths which our orthodox brethren neglect as 
itis to deny the errors they proclaim. 


Miss Francrs Power Cossz, in her fine article 
in the Contemporary Reivew, entitled “ Progres- 
sive Judaism,” which we have noticed elsewhere, 
has the following curious note: “It is said that 
quite recently at least twenty Unitarian women 
have married Jews in Manchester, and, having 
adopted Judaism, have taken a zealous part in 
the affairs of the Synagogue.” We very much 
doubt the truth of this report, and we should 
like to know if our Manchester friends can 
throw any light upon the origin of the ramour. 
Not that we object to such marriages. O dear, 
no; that is all a matter of taste. And probably 
the “ Unitarian women” would carry into the 
Synagogue something of the influence of what 
we regard as “ Reasonable Christianity.” 
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Genesis: Its Authorship and Authenticity. By 
Charles Bradlaugh. Third Edition. Lon- 
sea 5 Freethought Publishing Company. 

This volume of 340 pages is one of the series 
published under the name of the “ International 

Library of Science and Freethought,” of which 

it is the fourth issue. Itis an able and scholarly 

_ treatise on the subject with which it deals; and 

keeps well within the province of fair and 
legitimate criticism. There is nothing new in 
the statements made or the arguments ad- 
vanced; but novelty is not to be expected on a 
question which has been so abundantly dis- 
cussed by previous writers. The book is 
evidently the result of considerable reading and 
research; and its chief merit consists in the 
accumulated weight of evidence, gathered from 
all quarters, which it brings to bear in illus- 
tration and confirmation of the position it seeks 
to establish. That position is thus concisely 
stated in the preface. 


“The object of the work is to show that the book 
of Genesis is unhistoric, that itis not the work of 
any one writer, but is made up of several docu- 
ments, belonging to different ages, pieced together 
after the lapse of many centuries, often clumsily, 
and sometimes without regard to relevancy. 

“9. That the narrative is sometimes self-con- 
tradictory, and that it is often contradicted by 
other books of the Bible, 4 

‘©3,. That its chronological statements are, on 
the face of them, absurdly inaccurate, and that they 
are overwhelmingly contradicted by history and 
modern discovery. 

“4, That the Genesaic teachings on ethnology, 
geology, astronomy, zoology and botany are flatly 
in opposition to the best knowledge in each of 
these sciences. 

“5. That such teachings of the book as relate to 
morality would be destructive of human happiness, 
if generally adopted.” 


This is a heavy indictment, and no point 
tending to establish it is omitted by the author. 
But we have one remark to make—all this may 
be true, and yet a certain religious value will re- 
main with the book in its assertion of a divine 
origin for the life and order of the universe, of 
a divine rule above the rule of man, of man’s 
dependence upon the Deity for life and breath 
and all things, of man’s delegated rule over the 
world and his responsibility in the exercise of 
that rule; of man’s intimate relation to the 
Deity in virtue of the higher faculties of his 
nature, and of a divine retribution following on 
human conduct. All these, which are essentially 
religious ideas, are either distinctly taught or 
clearly implied in the book of Genesis. So much 
canbe said, notwithstanding the fullest admission 
of the various points contained in Mr. Brad- 
laugh’s indictment. The religious ideas of the 
book are independent of the question of author- 
ship, or composition, or chronology. What the 
volume before us completely disproves is the 
popular conception—the prevailing belief in re- 
gard to the book of Genesis, that it was the work 
of Moses, that it is historical, that it is written 
under the guidance of divine inspiration, and 
that its teachings in every particular are in- 
falliby true. There was a time—not so long 
ago—when Biblical scholars, men of high attain- 
ments and position, believed all this, or professed 
to believe it, as the quotations in Mr. Brad- 
laugh’s work abundantly shows; but with very 
rare exception indeed, that is now a past faith 
—we mean with scholars and candid inquirers; 
the ignorant, credulous multitude of church and 
chapel goers, and the ordinary run of clergymen 
and dissenting ministers may believe it still. 

The volume before us carries the examination 
of Genesis to the close of the eleventh chapter ; 
it is to be followed by another, in which the 
author hopes to bring the work to a close. This 
portion has been in great part re-written, the 
rest has been carefully revised. “Ihave done 
my best,” he says, “to make it a reliable text book 
for those who have neither the leisure nor the 
means to collect the items for themselves.” And 
in a postcript Mr. Bradlaugh adds, “If, despite 
the great care of my co-workers (Mrs. Besant and 
‘D’), any errors in the text have been passed, 
perhaps I may be permitted to plead in miti- 
gation of censure the somewhat stormy hours of 


my life while these pages have been in the course 
of passing through the Press.” We feel assured 
that the consideration thus pleaded for will be 
readily allowed by every candid reader. 

And now for the work itself. First we have 
an introduction of near thirty pages discussing 
several leading points, as te authorship and 
composition of Genesis, the dates assigned to it, 
theories of Inspiration, Biblical infallibility, the 
Hebrew language, &c. On all these points the 
opinions are given of leading authorities belong- 
ing to different schools of thought. Then the 
first eleven chapters of Genesis are taken in 
order, and a careful commentary is given on 
each, with additional notes for some chapters. 
Hebrew names and particular words are given 
in the Hebrew character, and their meanings 
are added. A full list of authors quoted forms a 
suitable appendix. It will thus be seen that the 
author aims to put before his readers a work 
that shall be of a standard character on the sub- 
ject it discusses, and no merely superficial 
treatise hastily extemporised. We may add 
that the book is well printed, and got up in an 
attractive style. 

Mr. Bradlaugh attaches considerable im- 
portance to this portion of his work, ou the 
ground that an “examination of the early 
chapters of Genesis is, in fact, a radical in- 
quiry into the foundations of the Christian re- 
ligion.” And he supports his opinion by the 
authority of Sir William Jones, who is quoted 
as saying :—“ Hither the first eleven chapters of 
Genesis—all due allowances being made for a 
figurative eastern style—are true, or the whole 
fabric of our national religion is false.” And 
in his notes on chapter ili. our author says, 
“This chapter contains the very basis of 
Christianity. Itis impossible to reject it and 
yet to accept Jesus Christ. It must either be 
taken to be literal truth, or else the entire 
scheme of redemption must be abandoned. If 
this narrative of the Fall is legend, myth, 
allegory, then the whole foundation for the 
atonement falls away.” There seems to us a 
waist of care and discrimination in this sweep- 
ing statement. We fail utterly to see that we 
cannot accept Jesus Christ without accepting 
also the “literal truth” of the third chapter 
of Genesis. The teaching, life, character, and 
death of Jesus remain the same whatever we 
may think of that chapter, or for that matter, 
of the whole book of Genesis. It may be that 
he shared the prevalent belief of his countrymen 
respecting the Mosaic authorship of the Penta- 
teuch, but that does not invalidate his claimto be 
a great religious teacher, the type of noblest man- 
hood, the ideal of the religious character and life. 
It is a mistake also to say that the Christian reli- 
gion stands or falls with the third chapter of 
Genesis. It does not, any more than it stands 
or falls with the Nicene Oreed or the dogma of 
Papal Infallibility. As it is independent of 
these later corruptions, so, too, it is independent 
of old Jewish fables. To be held in its inte- 
grity, the accretions,{which from various sources 
have gathered round it, must be put aside, and 
the teaching of Christ, and him only, be accepted 
in its simplicity. Church history tells us how 
those accretions grew, and enables us to draw 
the line between them and the pure faith they 
corrupted. We protest earnestly against narrow- 
ing the basis of Christianity to a single chapter 
of Genesis. That is a short and easy method 
of dealing with it truly, but it betrays a want of 
the true spirit of criticism which is ever discrim- 
inating. What really stands or falls with the 
narrative of the fall of man is the traditional 
scheme of orthodox theology manufactured by 
theologians since the time of Jesus, and embo- 
died in creeds, catechisms, and articles of faith. 
Of this scheme the doctrine of the Fall is the 
foundation, it is the first link in the chain, the 
primary cause of all that follows. The fall of 
man brought sin and death into the world, the 
lost condition of man through the Fall made an 
atonement necessary, and the atonement to be 
effectual necessitated the Incarnation. If the 
account ‘of the Fall be unhistorial the whole 
scheme, so ingeniously pieced together, collapses. 
But there the ruin ends. Christ’s teaching and 
his self-sacrificing life remain precisely as they 
were before. Were the whole Bible lost except 
the Gospels Christianity would be still intact. 
We have dwelt on this point because it is im- 
portant. What is more needful than anything 
elsefor ajust and fair criticism of the Bible and of 


Christianity is a spirit of discrimination—a 
discriminating judgment to separate the chaff 
from the wheat and garner carefully the trea- 
sure that remains. 

Mr. Bradlaugh and his school seem to us 
lacking in this high faculty. They dwell on the 
mistakes, fancies, puerilities and absurd stories 
of the Bible as if these comprised all its teach- 
ing; they are but the alloy with which the pure 
gold of moral and religious truth is adulterated. 
It is true that the alloy is abundant, and is 
blended more or less with the whole, but it is 
the alloy still and not the pure ore itself. The 
undiscriminating censure which condemns the 
whole is on a level with the extravagant super- 
stition which venerates the whole as the pure 
and perfect word of God. The important quality 
of a just discrimination is equally wanting in 
both. 

There is no attempt in this volume to esti- 
mate the book of Genesis in any higher respect 
than in an historical sense—as a literal narra- 
tive of actual fact. And it breaks down com- 
pletely when submitted to the test of historical 
criticism. The value of the work consists in 
showiug how untenable is the traditional belief, 
how full of absurdities and inconsistencies, and 
incredible statements the early chapters of 
Genesis are. To this negativedestructive critic- 
ism the author limits his attempt. And it is 
an easy task he thus sets himself to accomplish, 
for no part of the Bible is more vulnerable to 
attack. A still higher task remains when all 
the negative and destructive work is done—that 
of constructive criticism—the endeavour to ap- 
prehend the aim and purpose, the moral and re- 
ligious significance of the narratives given, and 
the interest and value of Genesis as a contribu- 
tion to the sacred literature of the old world. 
There is much to be said on these points, for the 
stories of Genesis with all their defects are not 
without their merits. This is a task, however, 
which Mr. Bradlaugh leaves to other hands. 
He is an iconoclast; his congenial work is 
breaking down the images of popular supersti- 
tion. That isa needful work, no doubt, but it is 
only a preparatory one after all. The workman 
of higher gifts has to follow in order to satisfy 
a need which mere iconoclasm is powerless to 
meet, C.F. B. 


—— 


The Nineteenth Century. Kegan Paul, Trench 
and Co. 
The Contemporary Review. Strahan and Co. 
Neither of the Reviews this month is very 
strong in Theology or Philosophy, but their 
contents are extremely interesting and varied. 
The Army, the Egyptian Question, the London 
School Board and Ireland, are of course prom- 
inent subjects, and although there is little new 
to be said it is instructive to compare the views 
of writers who are authorities on these topics. 
In the Nineteenth Century Professor Goldwin 
Smith has an article on “The Jews,” which is 
styled “a deferred rejoinder.” Dr. Adler cer- 
tainly has the best of the controversy, and Mr. 
Goldwin Smith’s article seems to us singularly 
prejudiced and ungenerous in view of the long 
ages of oppression which the Jews have en- 
dured at the hands of Christian Churches. 
The Professor seems anxious to banish the Jews 
from Europe, and advocates his favourite nostrum, 
the restoration of Palestine to Israel. But he 
himself reminds us of the reply of the Hebrew 
millionaire, “pas si béte.” Why should they 
go? In his delightfully written article “ Super- 
stition in Arcady,’ the Rev. Dr. Jessop gives 
another of his invaluable sketches of life and 
customs of the peasantry in Norfolk. It is a 
strange story to town bred readers of the survival 
of the grossest and oldest superstitions in rural 
districts, especially in the Eastern counties. 
But there is a good lesson for the country clergy 
in the following sensible passage :— 


“Of all the mistakes that country clergymen 
make—and we are none of us ixnfallible,—‘ not even 
the youngest ’—the greatest appears to me to be 
the mistake of obstinately refusing to know any- 
thing about the inner life and religious practices 
of the sectaries at their own doors. I do not be- 
lieve there is one clergyman in a thousand who 
has ever attended a camp meeting or been present 
at a ‘conventicle’ in his life. SureI am that the 
immense majority of my clerical brethren know no 
more about the teaching and practice which they 
denounce than they do about the rites of Cybele. 
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And yet Iam most firmly persuaded that it is im- 
possible for us to understand the agricultural 
labourers, unless we set ourselves humbly and 
earnestly to study the phenomena of their re- 
ligious life and worship—theirs, I say, for un- 
happily it is not ours.” 


And there is also fine charity in the following 
passage, which shows that the writer, unlike too 
many of his fraternity, strives to see things as 
they are :— 

‘Explain it how we will, and draw our inferences 
as we choose, there is no denying it that in hun- 
dreds of parishes in England the stuffy little chapel 
by the wayside has been the only place where for 
many along day the very existence of religious 
emotion has been recognised, the only place in 
which the yearnings of the soul and its strong 
cryings and tears have been allowed to express 
themselves in the language of the moment unfet- 
tered by rigid forms; the only place where the 
agonised conscience has been encouraged or invited 
to rid itself of its sore burden by confession, and 
comforted by at least the semblance of sympathy, the 
only place where the peasantry have enjoyed the free 
expression of their opinions, and where, under an 
organisation elaborated with extraordinary sagacity, 
they have kept up a school of music, literature and 
polities, self-supporting and unaided by dole or 
subsidy—above all, a school of eloquence, in which 
the lowliest has become familiarised with the ordi- 
nary rules of debate, and has been trained to express 
himself with directness, vigour, and fluency. What 
the society of Jesus was among the more cultured 
classes in the sixteenth century, what the Friars 
were to the masses in the towns during the thir- 
teenth, that the Primitive Methodists are in a fair 
way of becoming among the labouring classes in 
East Anglia in our own time; what they may de- 
velop into in the sequel is another question with 
which I am not immediately concerned.” 


The article on “ Modern Miracles” is a curious 
defence of the marvels of Lourdes, from the pen 
of the Rev. R. F. Clarke, S.J. We are quite 
willing for our own part to concede to Romanists 
one of their strong arguments that there is 
quite as strong evidence—nay, stronger—for the 
modern miracles as for any of the wonders of 
the Old Testament, and many of those of the 
New, especially those recorded in the Acts of 
the Apostles. 

In the Contemporary Review there are two 
articles bearing upon religion, One is entitled 
“Progressive Judaism,” and is from the pen of 
Frances Power Cobbe. It is a fine commentary 
on Mr. Claude Montefiore’s article in the Sep- 
tember number of the same Review on the new 
Reform moyement among the Jews. Miss Cobbe, 
after briefly restating Mr. Montefiore’s position 
from her own point of view, traces some of the 
consequences which may be expected to follow 
to Christendom should we actually behold in our 
time Judaism emancipated from its tribal limi- 
tations, and a portion of the Jewish race, with 
all its marvellous gifts and influences, coming 
forth as an organised Theistic Church, possess- 
ing that which the Theisms which have sprung 
out of Christianity have always surely lacked, 
a root firmly planted in the deepest soil of 
history. The problem is, can Judaism further 
develop itself along its own lines? Or is it (as 
is generally believed) destined to permanent 
immobility, with no possible future before it, 
save gradual dismemberment and decay? In 
discussing this problem Miss Cobbe gives an in- 
structive account of the three parties among the 
modern Jews, the Orthodox, the Reformed, and 
the New Reform or Broad Church Jews; this 
last party, of which Mr. Montefiore is a repre- 
sentative, is regarded with marked distrust by 
the two others. From all that we gather from 
the Jewish journals we fear that the article 
overestimates the importance of this new Reform 
movement among the Jews, and that in some 
of her hopes and inferences “ the wish is father 
to the thought.” But if it does amount to a 
real movement we agree with Miss Cobbe that 
many Christian churches may draw valuable 
lessons from the presence amongst them of a 
truly reformed Judaism, and could behold at 
least with respect “a simple and noble worship, 
at once historical and philosophic, without 
priestly claims, and utterly at war with every 
form of monasticism and superstition.” Miss 
Cobbe adverts, at the close of her article, to the 
possible bearings of a great Jewish Reformation 
on that not inconsiderable number of persons 
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who all over Europe are hanging loosely upon, 
or dropping silently away from the Christian 
Churches, and have abandoned what Dr. Mar- 
tineau has called the “ Messianic Mythology.” 
She remarks,while atthe beginning and middle of 
this century, not a few quitted their old folds, 
and under the names of “ Unitarians,” “ Free 
Christians” and “Theists,” and have thenceforth 
stood confessedly apart, of late years the dis- 
position to make any external schism has appa- 
rently died away, and is making way to new 
phases of development, of which the Salvation 
Army affords a sample. Among cultivated 
people, she says, subtle discrimination of differ- 
ence and partisanship as regards questions of 
taste are indefinitely stronger than that desired 
for a common worship. For our own part we 
never feel this more strongly than when hear- 
ing some of our mary revised liturgies, all of 
which, with one or two exceptions—and the re- 
markably frigid book of “Ten Services,” is not 
one of the exceptions—seem to us to realise so 
little of the spirit of “common worship,” and to 
suggest only “subtle discrimination of differences 
and questions of taste,” and we fear there is far 
more truth than we like to acknowledge in the 
following passage :— 


‘Englishmen generally still cling to public wor- 
ship, but it is chiefly where an ancient liturgy sup- 
plies by old and holy words a dreamy music of de- 
votion, into which each feels at liberty to weave his 
own thoughts. Where the demand is made for 

| prayers which shall definitely express the faith and 
aspirations of the modern minded worshipper there 
the subtleties and the fastidiousness come into play, 
and instead of being drawn together, men sorrow- 
fully discover that they are made conscious by com- 
mon worship of a hundred discrepancies of opinion, 
a thousand disharmonies of taste and feeling, Iuall 
things we men and women of the modern Athens 
are not ‘too superstitious,’ but too critical; and in 
religion, which necessarily touches us most vitally, 
our critical spirit threatens to paralyse us with 
shyness.” 


Mis Cobbe fervently adds :— 


“Tet reformed Judaism relight the old golden 
candlestick, and set it aloft, and it will give light 
unto all which are in the house—not only the house 


| of Israel, but in the House of Humanity.” 


For our own part we hold that itis a reformed 
Christianity not a reformed Judaism which is 
destined to be the light and life of the world; 
and we look for the historical basis of our reli- 
gion in the whole providential development of 
Christendom from the earliest promulgation of 
the Gospel, and not in “the grand old founda- 
tions laid by Moses.” “Sing no more the song 
of Moses, lift on high the song of the Lamb.” 

There are two other exceedingly interesting 
articles in the Contemporary bearing on religious 
subjects. One is a delightful sketch of “ Dean 
Stanley as a Preacher,” by so competent a judge 
as Canon Farrar. The article adds little to what 
we already know, but it shows quite clearly how 
littlehe wasreally appreciated in the Church which 
he loved so much, and of whose future he latterly 
was so desponding. Wegladly record the em- 
phatic words in which Canon Farrar notices 
“the ignorant and bigoted stupidity which wrote 
and preached about his ‘soul-destroying doc- 
trines’ ’—a bigotry much more prevalent than 
is commonly imagined :— 


“ All who cared for truth knew that when a 
profoundly irreligious and immoral religionism 
talked of him as ‘a sceptic, and even as an infidel,’ 
it did but speak lies according to its wont, and 
if even his friends sometimes desired in him the 
more frequent, definite, and formal statement of 
the great Christian Verities, they knew that, so far 
as this was absent, the absence was due partly to 
the horror of the religiosity which makes light of the 
elementary graces, while it gives exclusive promin- 
ence to a verbal and conventional orthodoxy ; partly 
to the deep sense that our knowledge of God and of 
Christ cannot be adequately expressed by abstract 
technicalities and scholastic formule ; partly to the 
feeling that on many even of those points of doc- 
trine which are deemed essential men of profound 
holiness and most saintly purity had taken very 
different views; partly to the unalterable convic- 
tion that the weightiest matters of the law were 
justice, mercy, and truth, and that the way to 
inherit eternal life was ‘to keep the Commandents,’ 
the way to come before the high God was to love 
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mercy and to do justly, and to walk humbly with 
Him.” 


Yet the “ verbal and conventional Orthodoxy ” 
was after all right inits instinct. Dean Stanley 
did reject nearly all that it regards as sacred, 
and in the whole constitution of his mind was 
essentially rationalistic, while profoundly re- 
verential in regard to all that is really worthy 
of reverence. The other article to which we 
referred is that by the Dean of Shanghai (thé 
Rev. C.H. Butcher), entitled “ Seventeen Years 
After.’ The Dean left England for China in 
1864; he returned home in 1881. In a very 
interesting sketch he notes some of the chief con- 
trasts which he found between the Church which 
he left and the Church which he found. In 
1864 the storm occasioned by the publication of 
“Hssays and Reviews” was just dying out. 
Bishop Colenso’s book on the Pentateuch was 
frightening the timid. ‘The danger most dreaded 
was from Latitudinarianism within the pale. 
“Tt was feared that the Church would suffer 
from a strong determination of reason to the 
head.” It is not a disorder to which Churches 
are subject, and time has shown that this fear 
at least was groundless. Then the Broad Church 
party was for the moment the disturbing ele- 
ment. Now it is the turn of the High Church 
party, and the victory for the present is “ won 
by the party most violently opposed to that 
which favours freedom of thought.” Neverthe- 
less, “ while Edward Bouverie Pusey was the 
prophet of the priesthood, Arthur Penrhyn 
Stanley was the prophet of the people.” <A - 
large portion of the English laity are Broad 
Churchmen. “ At present hundreds of men who 
seventeen years ago were thankful that the 
Church was enlarging its sheltering charity to 
them, are turning away disheartened. Some 
attend services from old habit in a mechanical 
way; others are slipping into Agnosticism.” 
Still the Dean comes to the consolatory and we 
think the just conclusion, that both the Pulpit 
and the Parish are in a more satisfactory con- 
dition now than they were seventeen years ago, 
both as regards the quality of the discourses de- 
livered—thanks to the influence of Robertson 
and, Maurice—and the unwearied activity of the 
clergy in their parochial work, to which we also 
are always glad to pay our tribute of respect. 

We have spent so much time on these 
interesting articles that we can only briefly 
state the subjects of the remaining articles in 
the Contemporary. They are a Cambridge 
lecture by Professor Max Miller on “The 
Truthful Character of the Hindus,” in which 
we venture to think the case is a little over- 
stated, the Oriental character not being gene- 
rally conspicuous for this virtue; “Public 
Education in France,’ in which M. Jules 
Simon vigorously combats what he regards as 
the intolerant policy of the Liberals towards 
the Roman Catholics and their schools; * An 
Algacian Manchester,” an instructive account of 
Mulhouse and its benevolent institutions for the 
benefit of the working classes, by A. L. Walker ; 
“The French in Tonking,” a narrative by R. 8. 
Gundry of unscrupulous intervention in that 
tributary of China; “ Spoiling the Egyptians,” 
a conclusive rejoinder by J. Seymour Keay to 
the feeble article by Professor Sheldon Amos, 
which has already been demolished by our own 
contributor, “ P. H. W.,” and finally, ‘‘ Progress 
and Poverty,” a criticism by the eminent Bel- 
gian economist, EH. de Laveleye, of Mr. George’s 
popular work on the Land Question. : 

Returning to the Nineteenth Century the most 
interesting among the remaining nine papers is 
Mr. Matthew Arnold’s ‘‘ Liverpool Address,” of 
which we gave some account at the time of its 
delivery. It will be remembered that the key- 
note is the sentence, “If I had to fix upon the 
great want at this moment of the three prin- 
cipal nations of Europe, I should say that the 
great want of the French was morality, that the 
great want of the Germans was civil courage, 
and that our own great want was lucidity.” 
The passage is unjust to the French, who are 
probably quite as moral as the Germans or Hng- 
lish. If “seriousness” be substituted for mo- 
rality there would be more truth in it, and there 
ig some justice in the French impression thatour 
seriousness, invaluable as it is, loses much of its 
value because it is accompanied by so many false 
ideas and so much. prejudice. The remaining 
articles are “The Present State of the Army,” 
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by Major-General Sir F. S. Roberts, who advyo- 
cates the long-service system in opposition to 
Sir Garnet Wolseley, and other authorities; 
“Trish Revolution and Hnglish Liberals,’ by 
John Morley—a grave indictment of the oppres- 
sive Landlordism and our official misgovern- 
ment; “ Public Works in London,” an interest- 
ing statement by Mr. G. Shaw-Lefevre, M.P., 
of the proposed improvements and new Govern- 
ment offices, with plans, at the West-end; 
“Railway Labour,” by Margaret H. Harkness, 
a much-needed plea for our over-worked railway 
‘servants; “ The Irish Land Commissioners,” by 
Lord Ebrington, M.P., who defends the Com- 
missioners from partisan charges; “Notes on 
School Board Questions,” by Sydney C. Buxton, 
a clear statement and vindication of the polic 
of the Board; “The Ministry and the Cléture,” 
by the Rey. J. Guinness Rogers, who shows that 
it is not the Ministry but Parliament which is 
on its trial; and finally, “ England in Egypt,” 
in which Mr. Edward Dicey,advocates with great 
ability his well-known theory of an English Pro- 
tectorate, while acknowledging that it does not 
yet come within the range of practical politics, 
and recommends what has since been carried out 
—the despatch to Egypt of a special envoy. 
Both the Reviews this month, it will be seen, 


are characterised by the unusual interest and 


variety of their contents. 


atlore Wagazines. 


Good Words continues the two serial stories, 
“ Kept in the Dark,” by Anthony Trollope, and 
‘ The Golden Shaft,’ by Charles Gibbon. Among 
the other articles are a practical homily, by R, W. 
Dale, M.A., entitled ‘‘The Grace of Christ a Law 
of Conduct”; a very interesting account of ‘ John 
Hunter of Craigcrook” and the literary society of 
Edinburgh he gathered around him, by Dr. W. C. 
Smith; Rambles with the Romany,” by Irving 
Montague, with four characteristic illustrations ; a 
continuation of Dr. Fleming Stevenson’s valuable 
papers on “ Bible Truths and Hastern Ways;” an 
account of “A Quaint Old Town in the Tyrol,” by 
Charlotte J. Weeks,” the said town being Sterzing, 
of which several excellent illustrations are given ; 
the third part of Dr. B. W. Richardson’s exhaus- 
tive treatise on “ Tricycling in Relation to Health” ; 
a sermonette by the Bishop of Rochester on 
“ Training”; one of the Rev. J. G. Wood’s popular 
science sketches on ‘‘ Bee Life”; the third part of 
the Rev. M. Kaufmann’s sketches of ‘ Christian 
Socialists”; and finally, a graphic description of 
‘Walworth Fair on Sunday Morning,” by EH. H, 
Bramley. 

The Sunday Magazine, like all the others, has 
its two serial stories, ‘‘ Weighed and Found Want- 
ing,’ by George Macdonald, and ‘“ What’s in a 
Name?” by Sarah Doudney. Mrs. L. T. Meade 
also continues her popular story for the young, 
‘King Roy.” Dr. A. M. Symington gives an ap- 
preciative biographical sketch of the late ‘“ Alex- 
ander Raleigh, D.D.,” and ‘‘ Legends connected 
with Tourists’ Cathedrals,” by E. Neville Johns, a 
very attractive paper, with a capital illustration of 
Mont St. Michel. ‘‘ From Darkness to Light” is 
an interesting narrative by Miss C. F. Gordon 
Cumming of the American Mission in Hawaii; and 
finally we have to notice the ‘‘Sunday Evenings 
for Children,” by S. G. Prout, hardly so striking as 
preceding papers in the same series, 

Our Little Ones, London: Griffith and Farran.— 
This is the first issue of a new volume, the price of 
which has been reduced by one half. So beautiful 
@ magazine at so low a price as that for which itis 
now sold has not before, we believe, been offered 
to the little people of England. It is orthodox in 
its tone, but the illustrations and general get-up 
are very excellent. 

We haye received from Messrs. Isbister and 
Co. Good Cheer, the Christmas number of Good 
Words, containing two capital stories, ‘‘ The Two 
Heroines of Plumplington,” by Anthony Trollope, 
and ‘‘ Hagar,” by Miss Linskill; and Little Snow 
Flakes, the prettily illustrated Christmas number of 
the Sunday Magazine, containing several,dainty chil- 
dren’s stories, in which we are glad to observe the 
imaginative element is prominent, 


Tissex-STREET CHAPEL, STRAND, was on Wednes- 


day opened for a short devotional service at half- 
past one P.m., to be continued weekly, About seven 


ox eight persons only were present. 


its results. 
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Religious Intelligence, 


PRESENTATION TO THE REY. G. H. 
WELLS, M.A. 
SOIREE IN THE MEMORIAL HALL, MANCHESTER. 
A soireé was held in the Memorial Hall, 
Manchester, on Tuesday, the 7th inst., when 
the portrait of the Rev. G. H. Wells, M.A., was 
presented by the subscribers to the trustees of 
the hall, andan address to the Rey. G. H. Wells. 
The chair was occupied by the Rev. Wiiu1am 
GaskELl, M.A., and among those present were 
the Revs. Charles Beard, B.A., Liverpool; P. 
M. Higginson, M.A., Styal; John Cropper, 


y|M.A., Eccles; Dendy Agate, B.A., Gorton ; 


James Harwood, B.A., Monton; James Black, 
M.A., Todmorden; John Moore, Swinton; C. C. 
Coe, F.R.G.S., Bolton; W. C. Squier, Stand; 
J.T. Marriott, Strangeways; C. I. Poynting, 
B.A., Platt; S. A. Steinthal, Cross-street ; W. 
G. Cadman, Miles Platting; Wm. Mitchell, 
Ardwick; T. Lloyd Jones, Hale; J. C. Odgers, 
M.A., Altrincham; Adam Rushton, Maccles- 
field; John Russell, Macclesfield; J. K. Smith, 
Flowery Field; Douglas Walmsley, B.A., Bury ; 
Halliwell Thomas, Dob Lane; J. B. Lloyd, 
Knutsford; Henry Fogg, Ormskirk; Geo. Ride, 
Chorley; Joseph Freeston, Stalybridge; R. Pil- 
cher, B.A., Warrington; F. H. Jones, B.A., 
Oldham; J. McDowell, Pendleton; B. Walker, 
Rochdale-road; G. H. Vance, B.D., Dukinfield ; 
W. Harrison, Glossop ; J. Bevan, Bolton ; Messrs. 
Alderman Grundy, John Hadfield, Archibald 
Winterbottom, Harry Rawson, G. W. Rayner 
Wood, John Dendy, junr., Jas. Howard Brooks, 
B.A., Thos. Diggles, Henry Leigh, James Ben- 
nett, Smith Golland, John Brooks, Hdwin 
Winser, Stansfield Grimshaw, G. H. Grimshaw, 
H. J. Leppoc, John Mellor, Wm. Marshall, W. 
H. Herford, B.A., Edward Lawton, W. H. 
Mellor, Edward Taylor, and Thos. Tonge. 

The Rey. Wm. Gaskett said: Ladies and 
Gentlemen,—I have peculiar pleasure in taking 


the chair—I can hardly say in filling it— 


(laughter)—on this interesting occasion. On one 
ground at least I am entitled to occupy it; that 
is my having known the friend to whom we are 
come to pay a tribute of respect much longer 
than any one else here present. Going back in 
memory nearly seventy years, I find myself 
seated in the gallery of Cairo-street Chapel, 
Warrington, and ‘looking down upon a seat 
close to the pulpit, amongst other children I 
see there a boy, smaller than myself, whose 
name I chance to know is George Wells. 
Little did we either of us dream then “how 
closely we should -come to be associated in 
high and holy work. I need not say how 
faithfully and well he has done his part of 


the work. By your presence here you show that 
you acknowledge it. 
quiet unostentatious kind which wins no notice 


Much of it has been of the 


from the outside world, but which is known by 
Remembering as I do well the con- 
dition of the Gorton congregation when Mr. 
Wells took charge of it, and considering the 
position which it now occupies, I can testify in 
the strongest manner to the obligation under 
which it les to him. Well may he be proud, that 
during his ministry the beautiful Brookfield 
Church has been erected—(applause)—and when 
people there speak of him they may appropriately 
say, Simonumentum queris circwmspice— 
(applause). As secretary of the Widow’s Fund 
—(applause)—by his untiring attention to its 
interests during a long series of years, many of 
you are aware how much it owes to him—(ap- 
plause)—and especially the ministers of the Pro- 
vincial Assembly. We cannot but feel sad to 
think that we are to part with him owing to 
failing health, but I trust he will often come 
amongst us—(applause). I feel glad that we 
shall have something here in the portrait which 
is to be presented to-night to remind us of him. 
I remember a good many years ago at one of 
those Christmas dinners which we used to have 
in the cellar under the Greengate chapel, or, as 
Dr. Shepherd called it, the “ crypt” —(laughter) 
—the chairman having to take his brother’s 
place at the dinner, in giving his health, said, 
“ My brother deserves to be drunk as much as 
any man”—(laughter). If I may be allowed to 
parody that I would say there is no man that 
deserves better to be hung than my friend on my 
right—(laughter and applause)—and I am sure 
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that if the representatives on the walls of Dr. 
Beard and myself were able to speak on this 
occasion they would say how gladly they received 
into their company the likeness of my friend, 
Mr. Wells—(applause). 

The Rev. C. I’. Poynrine having read letters 
regretting inability to be present from the Revs. 
Dr. Martineau, Alexander Gordon, Dr. Drum- 
mond, and others, said that, when something 
over eighteen months ago, they heard that Mr. 
Wells felt obliged from his failing health to 
sever a connection of nearly forty-five years 
standing with his own congregation, every one 
in the neighbourhood who had the honour of 
knowing him, not perhaps like the Chairman, 
but as a friend, a councillor, and a co-worker who 
was ever ready to give his best services, hig 
most tender sympathy, and his wisest counsel— 
everyone felt they were about to suffer great 
personal loss. His congregation felt, and rightly, 
that they would like to take their farewell of 
him in private, and it was not until the farewell 
was over and Mr. Wells had made his prepara- 
tions for leaving England that his friends sud- 
denly found they had no opportunity of saying 
to him good-bye. Mr. Wells had to leave Eng- 
land for a more genial climate to enjoy a period 
of well-earnest rest, and they felt it would be 
more agreeable to his wishes if they welcomed 
him home again, and said how glad they were 
to see him back in their midst. They could 
not think of offering Mr. Wells any ordinary 
testimonial, for they knew he did not care 
for such marks. They felt they could give 
him a greater pleasure; and in order to add one 
more link to his long chain of services, 
they asked him to sit for his portrait in order 
that they might preserve for their children and 
their children’s children the features so well 
loved. Mr. Wells had done go, and Mr. Percy, 
the well-known Manchester artist, had done 
him full justice, the result being the picture 
they had that evening to offer to the Trustees 
ofthe Hall. There was only one building suit- 
able for such a portrait, and that was the Me- 
morial Hall—(applause). The Hall represented 
the great ideas they were proud of, and they 
looked upon it as their proper home where they 
and their children and their children’s children 
would meet—(applause). Another reason was 
that the Hall already contained the portraits of 
two men whose names would ever be honoured 
in their churches—(applause)—two men who 
were held most dear by Mr. Wells—those men 
were typical—Dr. Beard, the earnest, faithful 
minister of the word, a theologian, and Mr. 
Gaskell, a man of letters, who had been their 
bishop—and now they were going to have the 
portrait of Mr. Wells typical as the faithful 
pastor and earnest and zealous preacher, who 
had worked at home and had been devoted to the 
Sunday-school. Mr. Poynting then unveiled 
and formally presented the portrait to the 
Trustees. 

The Rev. Cuas. Bearp then read the beauti- 
fully illuminated address, which was as follows : 


Tothe Rey. George Henry Wells, M.A. 


Dear Mr. Wells,—We have to-day the plea- 
gure of presenting your portrait to the Trustees 
of the Memorial Hall, to hang beside those of 
friends and colleagues whom none hold in a 
more affectionate esteem than yourself. 

And we desire to take this opportunity of ex- 
pressing to you the respect with which your cha- 
racter is regarded, and the sympathy which at- 
tends the close of your ministry throughout 
the district, and the religious body with which 
you have been so long connected. 

To have been able to serve the cause of truth 
and goodness for forty-eight years with unfail- 
ing powers, and, until lately, with unbroken 
health, is a great gift of God, for which we 
humbly thank Him on your behalf, as well ag 
ourown. But it has been your special happi- 
ness, not only to have laboured in the field, but 
to have witnessed the ingathering of the har- 
vest. 

The beautiful church which has been built at 
Gorton, and the large and united congregation 
which worships in it, are a proof of your minis- 
try, which renders all external witness super- 
fluous. Yet we may be permitted to record here 
the fraternal sympathy with which those of us 
who have known you longest have followed your 
manly and self-consistent course, the admiration 
of your younger brethren tor a courage that has 
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never faltered and a zeal that has never flagged, 
the debt we all, ministers and laymen, owe to 
oe constant courtesy and your freely given 
elp. If Brookfield Charch will be your monu- 

ment upon the scene of your personal ministry, 
the brilliant prosperity of the Widows’ Fund, so 
largely due to your practical ability, will keep 
your memory green among many generations of 
ministers—your contemporaries and successors, 
who will owe to you some immunity from the 
graver cares of life, and a lighter heart in regard 
to the lot of those whom they leave behind them. 
It only remains that we should express our 
cordial hope that some quiet years of happy 
converse with your friends may still be before 
you. We know that if they are given they will 
be spent by you so far as your strength permits 
in the same service as that to which your life has 
been devoted.—We are, dear Mr. Wells, faithfully 
and affectionately yours, 

Wm. Gasket, Chairman. 

Harry Rawson, Vice-Chairman, 

Tuos. Diecizs, Treasurer. 

Cuas. T. Poynrine, Secretary. 
and nearly 200 other signatures. 

Mr. Brarp said if he had any lingering doubt 
as to his right to a place among the younger 
ministers (and they knew such prepossessions 
faded away very slowly from men’s minds) the 
doubt would be entirely removed by the un- 
happy fact that he stood before them in virtue 
of his seniority, being the next to Mr. Wells on 
the roll of the ministers of the Provincial As- 
sembly. He could not forget the fact that his 
thirty-two years of service covered exactly two- 
thirds of Mr. Wells’s forty-eight years, and, asa 
large part.of the time was spent by him in Mr. 
Wells's immediate neighbourhood, and as during 
the whole of the time there had been a close 
friendship between them, he (Mr. Beard) was 
perhaps as well qualified as any one else (except 
their venerable chairman) to speak of what Mr. 
Wells had been. He must even confess that he 
knew Gorton and the Gorton congregation before 
Mr. Wells became its minister. For one of his 
earliest recollections went back nearly fifty 
years, before he, Mr. Wells, was yet at Gorton. 
When he (Mr. Beard) went to Gee Cross in 1850 
he expected a cordial and fraternal greeting from 
Mr. Wells, and received it, and from that 
time their friendship had never flagged; but on 
both sides had grown deeperandmore affectionate 
with the lapse of time. He recollected the old 
Gorton Chapel very well, and had none but 
pleasing recollections of it. He was afraid that 
his heart was rather with the old Presbyterian 
chapel in the valley than with the new church 
upon the hill. He had never preached in the 
new church, and he dared say he never should, 
but he had aired his youthful eloquence pretty 
often in the old one. He could assure them 
it was a peaceful dispensation at which one 
looked out at from the pulpit on the green 
fields and waving trees, especially on Sunday 
afternoons, when the prospect was almost as 
peaceful within—(laughter). Atthe same time 
good and solid work was being done there to a 
large extent among the generation who had now 
passed away, and the splendours of the new 
church would have been impossible but for the 
long years of steady devotion to duty, unaccom- 
panied by any outward reverberation of fame, 
which Mr. Wells had passed in what was then 
a somewhat obscure village pastorate. Gorton 
had now become part of Manchester, and Mr. 
Wells had become part of the Unitarian life of 
the district around Manchester—(applause). 
Neither had changed perhaps except for the 
riper and the better, and they all rejoiced in 
the prosperity of the Brookfield Church, which 
was a remarkable instance of what might be 
done by steady daily devotion to work. Mr. 
Wells would be the first to smile at him if he 
assumed that Mr. Wells had done his work by 
the force of very brilliant talents or profound 
learning, or anything of the kind. He had his 
abilities, as they all knew, and his well furnished 
mind; but the strength of his career and the 
secret of his success had lain in the steady in- 
dustry and constant usefulness which entitled 
him to his place in their honour and esteem— 
(applause). Again, as to the Widows’ Fund, of 
which he (Mr. Beard) occupied the position of 
president, a position in which he had been pre- 
ceded by a succession of the best men whom he 
had known in the ministry. He hoped, how- 
ever, they would not imagine for a moment 
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he was more than a titular king, or that he 
wore anything but a paper crown—(laughter). 
He was like the Merovingian king, who had a 
mayor of the palace always at his elbow, who 
did the real work of ruling and governing, and 
left his monarch the empty-show and title of 
royalty. His (Mr. Beard’s) mayor of the palace 
was most obedient, and not only so, but treated 
his titular royalty with the deepest and gravest 
respect— (laughter)—and would make him be- 
lieve, if he (Mr. Beard) did not know a great 
deal better, it was he (Mr. Beard) and not Mr. 
Wells who was ruling and managing affairs— 
(cheers). He was proud of the fact that he had 
something to do with placing Mr. Wells in the 
position of secretary, and no members of the 
Widows’ Fund had ever for one single moment 
regretted his election—(applause). ‘I'wenty-two 
years ago, when Mr. Wells became secretary, 
the capital of the fund was £12,000, now it was 
£50,000—(applause)—and it was growing at the 
rate of about £3,000 ayear, and might possibly 
grow faster in time to come. He did not mean 
to say that that was not owing to a considerable 
extent to the natural capacity,for expansion pos- 
sessed by the property of the fund. If it had 
not had that capacity Mr. Wells could not have 
accomplished the great financial results he had, 
but it was due to his zeal and ability that the 
Widows’ Fund had made no mistakes, but on 
the contrary had grown in prosperity from 
that day to the present. To the poor ministers 
it was an institution of the very greatest 
value, indeed; for all, but for men who could only 
afford a comparatively small sum for life assur- 
ance it was a great thing that the resources of 
the Fund were such as to enable them to look 
forward with confidence to a proper provision 
being made for their wives and families in case 
of their death. The Widows’ Fund has also 
done much to draw ministers of the district to- 
gether at the annual meetings for its manage- 
ment, and in promoting that fraternal feeling 
Mr. Wells had had no little todo. Mr. Wells 
was his (Mr. Beard’s) father’s friend, aud he was 
also his friend. It was to him a source of con- 
siderable grief that Mr. Wells should find it 
necessary for his health’s sake to abandon the 
active service of the ministry. He felt that one 
of his few seniors was passing away, and though 
one got hardened to work and responsibility it 
was, after all, a serious thing to think that the 
burden of the great battle they had to fight, and 
which needed fighting with so much courage, 
lay year by year more heavily upon one’s own 
shoulders, because those who had borne the 
brunt in former years were retiring from the 
field. He believed, however, that as long as Mr. 
Wells had health and life given him he would 
not draw back his hand from any work he was 
able to do—(applause). He then presented the 
address to Mr. Wells. 

The Rev. G. H. Wetts (who was received 
with applause) said: I deeply appreciate the 
feeling which associates me in future years with 
the two reverend leaders with whom so many of 
my past years have been spent. The ties which 
bound me to Dr. Beard are sacred now to me. 
They are among those which unite me to the 
heavenly world. With Mr. Gaskell and my 
oldest associate and friend, I rejoice to feel that 
I am still permitted to see the increasing 
strength and widening influence of those prin- 
ciples of religious truth for which we both have 
worked side by side in never failing fraternal 
concord—(applause). I thank you for placing 
these loving remembrances in this Memorial 
Hall; I thank you that by your kindly thought 
we three shall be ag united in the memory of 
those who follow us as we have always been in 
common labours and common aspirations. I 
gratefully acknowledge the good gift of God, 
which has permitted me to work, as you assure 
me with some measure of success, in the Lord’s 
vineyard. If by God’s blessing I have not 
been allowed to spend my strength in vain, and 
as your assurance bids me believe that I have 
not altogether laboured in vain, the thought 
cannot but help to cheer me in my present time 
of failing strength. I may say that the condi- 
tion of my beloved church at Gorton, with its 
many signs of hopeful promise, is oftentimes a 
source of real joy tome. ‘The best years of my 
life, the most earnest prayers which I could offer, 
and I may say the most honest work which I 
could give, have been gladly devoted to my 
ministry, and I am grateful to you for the kindly 
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words which you have spoken of the fruit of my 
exertions. I thank youall. It will be an en- 
couragement to my brother ministers to see that 
friends in the laity areso willing to give credit 
to one of them for his endeavours faithfully 
to serve in the work of the Christian ministry. 
And to my brethren, whose names are attached 
to this address, what shall Tsay? IfI thought 
the time which I have given to the interest of 
the Widows’ Fund have borne the fruit you say, 
no one who knows how deep an affection I feel 
for those whose trials and difficulties I have 
shared will doubt that I am grateful that our 
Heavenly Father has guided our counsels to 
success. I cannot forget that I have been pri- 
vileged while acting for the Fund with men 
like the late Franklin Baker, of Bolton, and 
with somelam glad to think of as still among 
us, and with them to form intimate.friendships 
which have been and are the pride and joy of 
my life. I am conscious that my words do not 
do justice to what I feel, but I shall treasure 
this address while I am spared on earth, and 
I am sure that those who are nearest and 
dearest to me will value when I am gone the 
assurance which it gives of your love and 
sympathy. I can only thank you for your 
goodness to me, and pray that God may 
richly bless you in your lives, and in those 
sacred duties which have been so long a bond 
of union between us—(applause). 

Alderman Grunpy, as chairman of the 
Memorial Hall Trustees, in accepting the 
picture on their behalt, said they did so most 
willingly and cordially. It completed a trio of 
ministers who had worked together during a 
long life. It was therefore exceedingly fitting 
that their portraits should hang together. The 
trustees would take good care of the new por- 
trait, and would see that those who had worked 
together in life in death should not be divided— 
(applause). 

Mr. Svanrietp GrimsHaw moved, and Mr. 
Tiros. DigciEs seconded, the usual vote of thanks 
to the chairman, in putting which Mr, Harry 
Rawson said that Mr. Wells’s judgment, com- 
bined with his habits of punctuality and order, 
and his business aptitude had made him the 
adviser of a great number of persons to whom 
he had been that friend in need who was a friend 
indeed. In the neighbourhood of Gorton many 
who had left young children with few or no re- 
latives had been satisfied that Mr. Wells would 
look after them, and that consciousness had 
taken away one of the pangs of death. In 
apprenticing youths, in advising with parents, 
in doing everything in that neighbourhood that 
he could be called upon to do, he had been a 
very “ Man of Ross,” of whom it was said, and 
the distinction seemed to apply with great pro- 
priety to their friend, 


“Him, portioned maids apprenticed orphans blest 
The young who labour, and the old who rest.” 


The resolution was then put to the meeting 
and carried with acclamation, the singing of 
the National Anthem terminating the proceed- 
ings. 

The room and entrance hall were tastefully de- 
corated with plants and flowers kindly supplied 
by Mr. Joseph Broome, of Didsbury. 

During the evening selections of appropriate 
sacred music were given, under the direction of 
Mr. Thomas Rawson, who presided at the piano- 
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STAMFORD-STREET CHAPEL. 
OPENING OF NEW SCHOOL-ROOM, 


On Sunday Stamford-street Chapel was re-opened 
for public worship, after having been closed for 
several weeks for repairs and alterations. Thess 
have been yery effectively carried out under the 
superintendence of Mr. H. Brace, architect, and the 
chapel is now transformed from one of the coldest 
and dreariest into one of the brightest and plea- 
santest interiors of any place of the kind in the 
metropolis. 

Professor J. Estury Carpenter, M.A., preached 
an eloquent sermon in the morning vindicating the 
position and usefulness of a free church, and dedi- 
cating the building anew to the worship of God and 
the service of man. Rey. W. Corrnanp Bowre 
preached in the evening, dwelling on the work and 
aims of the church in reference to the wants of the 
people who lived around it. The cnogregations on 
both occasions were very large. 


Nov. 11, 1882. 


On Wednesday evening the new school-room, 
which has been erected by the same architect on 
the top of the chapel, and is a very elegant and 
commodious room, was re-opened at a public meet- 
ing, which was attended by more than four hundred 
persons, comprising ministers and members of 
several other congregations in the metropolis. 
After teaa recital was given on the organ—which 
has been reconstructed, added to and enlarged by 
Mr. F. W. Noakes, a former member of the congre- 
gation, now organist of Unity Church, Islington, 
and hon. organist to the London Auxiliary Sunday 
School Association. At half-past seven the chair 
was taken in the new school-room by FREDERICK 
Nerrirrotp, Esq., a munificent donor to the chapel 
and school, who was supported on the platform by 
the Revs. W.'C. Bowie, R. Spears, H. Ierson, T. L. 
Marshall, T. W. Freckelton, Miss Helen Taylor, mem- 
ber of the London School Board, and Messrs. 8.8. 
Tayler, N. M. Tayler, and H. N. Lee, the officers of 
the congregation and school. In other parts of the 
room we observed the Revs. P. H. Wicksteed, J. 
E. Stead, W. Wheaton, W. K. Rowe (Baptist) ; C. 
H. Waid, F. Summers; G. Carter, the Misses 
Sharpe, Mrs. Hall, Dr. Plimpton, Messrs. Hugon 
Tayler, B.A., E. 8. Anthony, M.A., J. T. Preston, 
EH. Plimpton, D. Martineau, H. Y. Brace, H. Brace, 
the architect, W. Plimpton, N. Waterall, R. Bar- 
tram, J. Green, W. Cox, A. McKewen, H. Jeffery, 
G. Warren, I. M. Wade, W. OC. Barrow, W. Gris- 
brook, KH. Tagart, &c. 

The steps of the platform in the school-room and 
of the new dais in the chapel were decorated with 
avery choice display of flowers; and at intervals 
during the evening glees were sung ia admirable 
wyle by the chapel choir, under the direction of 
Mr. George Callow, Mr. FI’, Robinson presiding at 
the piano. 

Mr. NretrLeFoLp, in opening the proceedings, re- 
ferred to the help given some years ago by the 
Stamford-street friends and their then minister, Mr. 
Spears, to the Carter-lane schools, in which he and 
others were so deeply interested, while at the same 
time they were doing so much good work in their 
own neighbourhood. This congregation had always 
paid the greatest attention to the work of religious 
education in the neighbourhood, and they found it 
ever growing in their hands. They had hitherto 
conducted the work in the gallery of the chapel, and 
in the Board Schools in the neighbourhood. They 
had long felt the want of such a commodious room 
of their own as that they had now built; and he 
fully expected that in a few years they would be 
assembled together to inaugurate a separate build- 
ing. ‘The freer and more liberal policy in regard to 
secular education will make the religious education 
of the young more and more important, The work 
of the Board School and of the Sunday-school is 
now essentially different, and is to be pursued by 
different methods. The Sunday-school is no longer 
an imitation of the Board School, and there need 
be no competition in teaching the elements of 
knowledge. He could do away with the words 
Sunday-school and call it Childrens’ Church—(loud 
applause)— and would make it as bright and attrac- 
tive a place as possible, so that both teachers and 
children might take a pleasure in coming to it, The 
Sunday-school was only a portion of the work to be 
carried on in the new room, but lectures, classes, 
and various institutions would be centred there. 
Mr. Bowie was striving to influence a large number 
of people unconnected with any religious denomina- 
tion, and this was a work in which they could all 
wish him all success—(applause). The special 
cause of the meeting that evening was to inaugurate 
this handsome and capacious room, and now he 
had great pleasure in declaring it open—(loud ap- 
plause)—and he hoped this building would enable 
them to gain an ever widening influence in that 
crowded neighbourhood—(applause). 

The Rey. W. C. Bown, who was received with 
enthusiasm, stated that he had received letters 
expressing regret at not being able to be 
present from Mr. Rathbone, M.P., Sir J. A. 
Lawrence, Bart., M.P., Alderman W, Lawrence, 
M.P., Mr. C. H. James, M.P., and Mr. David 
Ainsworth, M.P., Mr. Cohen, M.P. for South- 
wark, had accepted an invitation, and he hoped 
to see him there in the course of the evening. 
They had also invited the members of the School 
Board for Southwark, and were glad to have Miss 
Taylor with them—(loud applause). He had also 
received a letter from the Rey. G. M. Murphy (In- 
dependent), member of the Schovl Board, who 
would have been present but for a service of his 
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sent, Mr. Bowie thanked the chairman for his 
presence and encouraging speech, and stated that 
he had given £200 to wards the new room. They 
still wanted about £690. He paid a well-deserved 
tribute to the architect for the manner in which he 
had done the work and the care he had exercised 
throughout the proceedings—(appla use), 

The Rey. T, L. Marsnaun said he had been 
asked by an orthodox minister present if Stam- 
ford-street Chapel were the cathedral of the Unita- 
rians. A cathedral was the model church of the 
diocese, and Stamford-street might well be con- 
sidered as the model Unitarian church in London, 
considering the amount of work done there, He 
heartily congratulated them on this new evidence of 
their prosperity, remembering the congregation as 
he did in its day of small things. He had always 
been impressed with a sentence in that delightful 
book, ‘Friends in Council,” to the effect that the 
constituents of an ideal church were a simple creed, 
allowing the greatest intellectual latitude, a devoted 
ministry, and a stately ceremonial. They all knew 
that he was strongly in favour of the last; they 
had a simple creed embodied in the prayers they 
offered and the hymns they sang, and they wanted 
no more definite form—(applause)—and they had a 
devoted ministry in the person of Mr. Bowie. But 
he wondered that Slr Arthur Helps had omitted 
the fourth and most important constituent of the 
ideal church, and that was a devoted congregation, 
without which minister and ceremonial could do but 
little, That congregation had proved their devoted- 
ness to a good cause in the old days of adversity 
and depression, and now they were reaping their 
reward in the great success of recent years, to 
which his friend Mr. Spears was the first to lead the 
way—(applause). 

Mr. 8S. 8. Tayzer as secretary of the Sunday- 
school spoke on behalf of the teachers, and referred 
to the hope they had for many years entertained 
of having a fitting school-room for the work, which 
had long outgrown the old accommodation. They 
all felt deeply gateful to the friends who had come 
that night to show their sympathy and co-operation. 
He referred to the coming of Mr. Spears, and 
more than twenty years ago as having inspired 
them with new zeal and activity and established a 
school which had so greatly prospered. 

The Rev. R. Sprars, who was warmly received, 
spoke of the example set to him by this congrega- 
tion and the strength they had given him in the 
work he was doing at Stepney. In the course of 
a very interesting and practical speech he detailed 
several instances of the humble efforts of Sunday- 
school teachers which had led to permanently good 
results, 

Miss Heten Taytor, M.L.8.B., referred to the 
pleasure she felt at coming out of the hard con- 
tests and sectional jealousies of the rough warfare 
in which she was engaged into that peaceful haven 
where all is calm and harmony and kindness. All 
this was due to the consciousness of brotherly 
effort in good work for those who need their help. 
She had always been an advocate of Sunday-schools, 
but the time has passed when it would do the great 
and good work it once did, the teaching of the 
simple elements of knowledge to those who had no 
other time or opportunity for instructions. Those 
who did that work were pioneers of education, and 
did a nobler and more difficult task than any one 
connected with School Boards can now boast of 
doing. The outside secular schools have the task 
of teaching the elements of instruction which 
Sunday-schools are to teach them how to use. The 
great question is what will be made of Christian 
knowledge. It is for the Sunday-school to take 
care that it shall be a blessing to the scholar and to 
others. It is a grand thing to see this voluntary 
work carried out so swiftly, so well and so earnestly 
She had always been an admirer of voluntary 
schools, and would never lift a finger to injure 
them, because she believed in voluntary work and 
the great principles of vitality and variety in cha- 
racter and methods of action, The children are the 
mere rough material out of which they were to 
form a complete and perfect character. It was a 
thing to be extremely desired that those who were 
fortunate in this world’s goods should come among 
the children of the poor and set them an example 
of simplicity of speech and warmth of sympathy, 
which were the foundations of the moral character, 
and in that assembly she could safely add that this 
moral life is the foundation of the religious life— 
(applause). She was glad to hear that this room 
was to be used for a great variety of good purposes, 
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pressions of self-sacrifice and high and noble gser- 
Vice in this building, and could look back with joy 
to the recollections of their childhood, while they 
themselves would have that sweetest of all rewards, 
the gratitude of the poor—(loud and prolonged ap- 
plause), 

We regret that on account of the exigencies of our 
Space we can do but little more than give a brief 
reference to the excellent speeches that followed, 

The Rev. T. W. FrecKenron delivered an earnest 
and eminently practical address on the duties of 
parents and teachers and the spirit in which they 
should set about their work. 

The Rev. W. K. Rows, of Streatham, followed with 
Some appropriate remarks on the importance of 
the work of educating the children of the poor, 
and as a minister in another household of the faith 
wished the congregation and their ministers all 
success in their work. 

: The Rev, H. Irrson also offered hig congratula- 
tions, and reminded them that they had to keep 


pace with the Board Schools and go side by side 
with them, as well as the principle on which they 
are constructed will allow. He congratulated the 
architect and advocated making the school attrac- 
tive and ornamental with pictures, and sculpture and 
flowers. 

Mr, Brace on being called for suitably acknow- 
ledged the compliment, and gaye some satisfactory 
statements respecting the strength of the new room, 

Mr. D. Marringau spoke of the past history of 
the Stamford-street Church, of which hig grand- 
father had been one of the trustees, and congratu- 
lated them very heartily on the work they had done. 


The Rey, P. H. Wicxsrzrp in very graceful 
terms proposed a yote of thanks to the chairman, 
which was seconded by Mr. E. Puiwpton and carried 
with great acclamation. 

Mr. N. M. Tayier announced that Mr, Nettle- 
fold had given an additional donation of £50 to- 
wards paying off the debt. 

A brief acknowledgment from the Cuarrman 
brought to a close the proceedings of an unusually 
interesting and enthusiastic meeting. 


The folowing is a full account of the new build- 
ing, and the alterations in the chapel:—The pul- 
pit, which now forms a part of the details of the 
chapel, has been set back and placed upon a raised 
platform, at the back of which is the stand for the 
organ front, the organ being now placed between 
the two columns, coved in shape and forming a 
sounding board for the pulpit. The vestry has been 
enlarged, and is now reached by passing under the 
pulpit. In the body of the chapel the seats are re- 
arranged and placed upon a raised floor, round 
which hot-water pipes for heating run, Lead light 
windows of vari ous tints, and designed to harmonise 
with the building, replace those of old, while for 
artificial lighting a sun burner has been fixed to do 
the greater amount of lighting, while to relieve the 
recess behind the columns and on either side of the 
organ pendants are suspended. ‘There are now two 
entrances, giving access to a lobby which takes up 
the whole of the space under the gallery, and which 
is divided from the chapel by a screen. At either 
end of this lobvy is a staircase leading to the school, 
while the central portion can be enclosed to form a 
large room separating each entrance. 

The school, which is over the chapel, has a land- 
ing at either side, one for each staircase, enclosed 
from the school by a partition; between these is 
placed the platform, having a skylight over, which, 
with the rest of the surroundings, is brought more 
prominently to notice in its details. The room is 
some fifty feet long, by forty-six feet wide in front, 
and thirty feet at back, giving accommodation for 
some 850 children. The ceilings and walls, except 
a cement dado running round the room, are of wood, 
while the principals are partly to view of the roof; 
these, with the mouldings round windows and walls, 
are painted in various colours, It is lighted by 
four large and six small windows, and heated by 
the same hot water apparatus as the chapel. Ven- 
tilation both to chapel and school has received due 
care, while all the windows have fixed lights. As 
to the question of strength of the old walls to do 
the extra work now required of them and also the 
strength of the school floor, it may be satisfactory 
to state that both these questions have received very 
careful consideration, that each of the floor girders 
when placed in position were tested with a sufficient 
weight separately, giving very satisfactory results, 
while the opinion of an experienced engineer hag 
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CHURCH OF THE PEOPLE, BERLIN. 

On the 23rd and 24th of September the first 
meeting of the Society of the Church of the People 
was held in Berlin, Those who are aware of the 
indefiniteness of the religious views and the 
divisions among the liberal thinkers of the Church 
will understand the difficulty of gathering them 
under one banner at these meetings. That 1,500 
persons answered the call proves that the sense of 
duty to assist in reforming the Church is not ex- 
tinguished among the members of our Church, But 
the spirit of the meeting proved this even more 
than the number, 

On the 23rd of September the Committee placed 
a programme before a select body of 200 gentlemen, 
hitherto almost strangers to each other. It was 
very satisfactory to notice that the only point of 
discussion was the name under which the Society 
should be known. It was decided to be called 
“ Society of the Church of the People,” instead of, 
as formerly, “ Liberal-thinking Church Party.” 

The new Society holds that religion being deeply 
rooted in human nature is a power most needful to 
the development of national life, in the spirit of 
freedom and tolerance towards all denominations, 
according to the original principles of the Refor- 
mation, For the reform of the Church the Society 
urges especially these points. 

1. Reform of the Sunday service by the omission 
of the Apostles’ Creed if desired by the congregation, 
and the use of expressions in accordance with the 
religious and literary progress of the age. 

2. The reform of the present Ordination oath by 
simply binding the minister to preach the Christian 
religion in the spirit of its Founder, Abolishing 
those regulations which bind the clergy to the letter 
of Creeds,and prevent their free scientific develop- 
ment, 

3. Greater independence of the congregations of 
the Synods and Clerical Courts; especially in the 
management of their finances, and the use of their 
Church for suitable objects. The exemption of 
members of the Church from those ceremonies 
which are not in accordance with their religious 
views, and their right of voting in Church matters 
without having complied with such ceremonies, 

Officers of the Church not to be appointed with- 
out the consent of the congregation. 

4, Abolition of Clerical privileges in the religious 
bodies : Freedom of speech and voting in the Synods. 

5. Free election of the minister by the con- 
gregation, 

6. Until these requirements are fully granted, 
Church taxes shall be paid in proportion as the 
rights of the congregation are enlarged. 

Respecting the position of the Church towards 
civil life the Society requires :— 

7. Abolition of the denominational character of 
the National Schools; giving a religious instruction 
in accordance with scientific and moral principles, 
leaving the denominational instruction to the 
parents and guardians of each child, 

Reform of the Catechism. Cemeteries to be open 
to members of all denominations. 

8. The acknowledgment of the right of the 
Government to regulate the civil conditions of 
the religious bodies, but to leave to the latter the 
free development of their spiritual life. 

9. Abolition of the religious oath in civil adminis- 
tration. 

10. Support of all movements for the benefit of 
mankind without giving predominance to special 
denominations, 

The public meeting took place on the 24th of 
September, in the grand salon of the hotel ; it was 
opened at 9.30 with a sermon by Pasteur Bion of 
Ziirich, The Committee’s request for the use of a 
church had been refused, and those who until 
now looked on a sermen as synonymous with 
monotony stated afterwards that if such sermons 
were usual they would be the first to go to church. 
The text was from Nehemiah, chapter iy. 17-18: 
“Our daily task to fight and to build.” The ser- 
mon will appear in full in the report of the pro- 
ceedings, which will be published shortly. 

After the ladies had left, the hall, which had been 
completely filled, was soon again occupied. 

At half-past eleven the Cuarrman, Town Coun- 
cillor Grabe, welcomed the Assembly, and in- 
troduced Mr. Meenkel, Advocate and M.P., whose 
attendance, in spite of his many parliamentary 
duties, showed that he fully appreciated the im- 
portance of the formation of a Society of the Church 
of the People, 

Mr. Mrrnxen frankly protested against the re- 
proach of irreligion and unbelief, Our opponents, 
he said, confuse religion and the Church, the out- 
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ward ceremonies with the spirit of worship. What, 
then, becomes of religion and Christian tolerance ? 
The Anti-Semitic Congress at Dresden is a lively 
illustration of how the Gospel of love is at present 
understood. The true spirit of Christianity is Love 
to God and mankind. These two commandments 
contain the entire law. If we keep to these we shall 
regain a religion of love and freedom with which 
also those will agree who now are no longer able to 
believe what the Churches of to-day preach. Our 
adversaries on the other side say, ‘‘ Luther would 
turn in his grave if he could witness the proceedings 
of the Liberal Church Party.” But they forget that 
300 years have since past, and that Luther would 
have advanced with us. What has Orthodoxy done 
with Protestant liberty ? It is not right to turn aside 
in anger or indifference to let Orthodoxy rule. It 
is our duty to step forward and protest against this 
caricature of the true religion of to-day. This will 
be the task of the New Party. They hope to 
assemble a progressive’congregation, to whom the 
word of God shall be declared pure and clear. They 
preach love to their fellow men with emphasis without 
becoming Socialists. They wish to expel the spirit 
of intolerance which now reigns in the churches. 
They wish congregations to choose their ministers, 
and congregations and pastors to be in harmony. 
They observe all national and civil laws, but wish 
Government and Church to be independent of each 
other. They therefore ask for the abolition of the 
religious oath ; against falsehood it is no remedy, 
and if any person utters a falsehood, he ought not 
to be forced to take the name of God in vain. They 
hope with these principles to reform the Church, so 
that the mary thousands who are now different may 
join them. The speech was received with loud 
applause. 

The Rey. Dr. Kauruorr likewise explained the 
chief points of the programme, The Church of 
the country and of the Government must become 
a popular church, where the doctrines shall not be 
dictated by the government, and theological dis- 
putes shall not stifle all other discussions, 

Dr. Wrenpt (Hamburg) then delivered his greet- 
ings, and Pasteur Bron (Zurich) stated that in 
his own country the present programme was already 
in full working. 

Some resolutions were then adopted. Mr. 
Waxpow moved that the Society of the Church of 
the People affirms that those who refused the use 
of a church for the service of to-day lower the 
Church of Prussia to a sect and break the spiritual 
tie which ought to unite all those who stand on the 
same ground of evangelical Christianity, Se- 
condly, Mr. Donner recommended the establish- 
ment of branch societies in all the provinces; and 
thirdly, Mr, Max Scuuurz declared the consent of 
the assembly to the programme, and to the Kor- 
respondenzblatt fur Kirchliche Reform Central 
Organ der Kirchlichen Volkspartei, edited by Pre- 
diger Dr. Kalthoff, Steglitz, near Berlin, as their 
organ. 

The Cuarrman addressed some ‘words of thanks 
to those present and closed the meeting. 


——¢—— 


Manouustrr.—On Wednesday afternoon the 
annual meeting of the National Society for Women’s 
Suffrage was held in the Free Trade Hall, Man- 
chester, the Mayor (Mr. Alderman Baker) presiding. 
The annual report, read by Miss Becker, stated 
that within the past year women had for the first 
time been admitted as graduates of the University 
of London. It also stated that Mr. Hugh Mason 
had given notice that he would bring forward his 
motion in the House of Commons in favour of ex- 
tending the Parliamentary franchise to women who 
possessed the qualification which entitled them to 
vote at the very earliest available day next session. 
A resolution expressing satisfaction at the passing 


of the Married Women’s Property Act, 1882, was 
adopted. 
Kineswoop, NEAR BriruincHam.—The annual 


congregational meeting was held on Sunday week, 
after the morning service, for receiving the report 
of the state of the church and its various institu- 
tions. William Corah, Hsq., the president, occupied 
the chair. The Committee’s report stated that 
since the last annual meeting the field adjoining 
the burial ground had been purchased at the cost 
of £100, thus securing, by the kind help of friends, 
a valuable piece of land. Among the recent losses 
by death was their revered friend Mr. Edwin Lea, 
of Solihull Lodge, a trustee and a member of the 
committee, whose advice in council was always 
sound and good, and whose support was prompt 
and generous, Mr, Alfred Thornton, in reading the 
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collector’s report, stated that though they ‘had lost 
some excellent subscribers by death their places 
had been supplied *by new subscribers, increasing 
the number of last year, and in amount of sub- 
scriptions exceeding the past by £6 2s. 6d. Both 
reports of the Sunday-school and library having 
been read, equally favourable, the President, in 
moving the adoption of the reports, said it gave 


’ 


him great pleasure to witness the success of the 


congregation that had been connected with Kings- 
wood nearly thirty years, more than twenty acting 
as its treasurer, but he never knew it to reach its 
present high stand-point of success, which was due 
to the activity and talents of their much esteemed 
minister, After appointing the different officers 
for the year—president of meetings, treasurer, 
warden, secretary, and ten members of committee 
—the meeting broke up, much gratified with the 
year’s results. 

Exeter.—At George’s Chapel thé Rey. T. W. 
Chigwell has recently delivered three special Sun- 
day evening lectures. The first was entitled 
“ Knowledge Not Confined to Physical Things.” In 
it the lecturer endeavoured to refute the statement 
in a recent essay in the Nineteenth Century, 
that we have no certain and positive knowledge but 
what the senses give us, namely, the knowledge of 
material and physical things. The subject of the 
second lecture was ‘‘The Mind of Man Confined to 
Nature and her Laws.” It had especial reference 
to the assault on Professor Seeley’s new book by 
Mr, Voysey and his assertion that belief in God is 
belief in “a being plus nature, and numerically 
distinct from nature.” The lecturer endeavoured 
to show that we can only know God through Nature, 
that reveals Him. The innumerable solar systems, 
and the mind of Christ were taken as the supreme 
types of Nature’s inmost essence and meaning. 
The third lecture was entitled ‘‘ Pessimism False : 
Everything Beautiful in its Time.” 

TrowBRiIpGEe.—The friends at the Conigre Chapel, 
a place of worship which was founded as far back 
as 1660, and rebuilt in its present beautiful form 
through the strenuous exertions of the late 
highly-respected pastor (the Rey. Samuel Martin) 
in the year 1857, celebrated their two hundred 
and twenty-second anniversary on Tuesday jweek, 
and, as usual, the proceedings were of a very 
cheering and encouraging nature. Despite the un- 
propitious weather, about three hundred persons 
sat down to tea. The room was decorated in a very 
suitable and tasteful manner. Subsequently, with 
numbers augmented, the party adjourned to the 
chapel for the public meeting. Here the chancel 
had been embellished with a choice collection of 
floral gems and plants, The esteemed pastor, the 
Rey. J. Felstead, ably fulfilled the duties of chair- 
man, and the other speakers included the Revs. A. 
N. Blatchford, B.A. (Bristol), J. C. Odgers, B.A. 
(Clifton), R. Smyth (Shepton Mallett), Mr. W. 
Butcher (Bristol) and Mr. Jecks (Clevedon). 

HuppERsrirtpD.—On Wednesday, the ist inst., 
after part of the opening concert of the season 
given by the Philharmonic Society in the Victoria 
Hall, a presentation was made to the highly-gifted 
and esteemed conductor, the Rev. J. Thomas, M.A., 
minister of the Unitarian church, Fitzwilliam- 
street. The presentation was made by Alderman 
Woodhead, who, after a suitable address, on behalf 
of a considerable number of subscribers who felt 
the debt they and the town generally owed to Mr. 
Thomas, presented him with a handsome silver 
purse, on which was inscribed :—‘‘ This purse was 
presented to the Rev. J. Thomas, M.A., with the 
sum of £90, by a number of his musical friends, in 
recognition of the eminent services rendered by 
him in the cause of musical culture during his 
residence in Huddersfield, November 1st, 1882.” 


Ieswico.—The annual meeting of the congrega- 
tion was held on October 23, in the new school- 
room. ‘There was a good attendance, and the pro- 
ceedings passed off very pleasantly. The present 
officers were re-elected, with the addition of the 
name of Mr. F, W, Canham, and the reports and 
financial statements of the various institutions of 
the church were presented and adopted. Consider- 
able discussion took place as to the best manner of 
carrying out the improvements now required in the 
organ, and a sub-committee was finally appointed 
to consider the question and present a report. The 
chair was taken by the Rev. T. B. Broadrick, and 
the proceedings were pleasantly varied by songs and 
recitations by members of the choir and others. 
The meeting was made the opportunity of heartily 
welcoming Mr. Broadrick back to his ministerial 
duties, and to congratulate him upon his happy re- 
covery from a serious illness, 
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JANOS ARANY. 


We regret to record the death of the Hun- 
garian poet and patriot, Janos Arany. He was 
born at Great Szalonta, in 1817, and has long 
been regarded by his immense circle of admirers 
as having superior claims to Ptésy for the 
honour of being regarded as the first of con- 
temporary Maygar poets. It isa curious coinci- 
dence that he should have died in the very week 
in‘which the noble monument of his popular 
rival was unveiled in the Hungarian capital. 
Alexander Ptésy died on the battlefield, strug- 
gling for the liberty of his fatherland, at the early 
age of 25, but Arany has fallen asleep in the full- 
ness of years. He was educated at the college of 
Dubreczen, and adopted the profession of actor. 
He does not seem to have had a brilliant course 
upon the boards, but his practical acquaintance 
with the stage was of great help to him in later 
life when he became the most popular of Hun- 
garian comic dramatists. After his retirement 
from the stage, Arany took the post of school- 
master in his native village, and carried on the 
study of law in his leisure time. After practis- 
ing as a notary for some years, he obtained the 
prize for a Magyar poem, which seems to have 
revealed to him the proper course for his powers, 
and from 1845 to 1880 he poured forth volume 
after volame, and was recognised from end to 
end of Hungary as emphatically the Poet 
of ‘the Magyar People. Some of his shorter 
poems and extracts from his great epic 
trilogy of “Toldi” have been translated into 
German, but they are probably little known 
by other European nations. In 1854 Arany 
was appointed Professor of the Hunga- 
rian Language and Literature in the Re- 
formed Gymnasium at Great Kords. During 
the Hungarian Revolution he held a post in 
the Szemere Ministry. His share in the con- 


some years in retirement and poverty in his 
native village. In 1860, however, he returned 
to the capital, and was made secretary of the 


Hungarian Academy, a post which he laid down | Oxford Slade Professorship of the Fine Arts. 


in 1878 on account of increasing illness. Soon 
after his return to Pesth he became editor of 
the Kosewro of that city. His son, Lasslo 
Arany, is one of the most distinguished living 
poets of Hungary. 

—————_. ——_—_—— 


A Desornpant or Cuartes WestEy.—Our 
obituary to-day records the death of Mr, John Wes- 
ley, a great-grandson of the Rev. Charles Wesley, 
the poet of Methodism, at Canonbury-road, Lon- 
don, after a short illness, aged twenty-seven. 


PortsmoutH.—The Rev. Barnard Gisby, late of 
Derby, has engaged to minister for three months 
to the General Baptist congregation, St. Thomas- 
street, Portsmouth. 

A zust of Burns will shortly be placed in West- 
minster Abbey. Nearly £300 has been raiséd 
by shillings, collected from almost every place at 
home and abroad where Scotchmen are resident. 
The Prince of Wales, as Duke of Rothesay, heads 
the list of contributors. Fifty-seven out of the 
sixty Scotch members have also subscribed to the 
fund. Dean Bradley has selected a site in Poets’ 
Corner for the bust, to the immediate left of 
Shakspeare’s monument, and in close proximity 
to the memorials of Thomson, Campbell, and 
Southey. 

Porruann ScHoors.—A very interesting soirée, 
given by the Library Committee of Little Portland- 
street Chapel, was held last night in these schools, 

and was attended by a numerous assembly, com- 
prising several ministers #nd friends of other con- 
gregations. After an hour spent in conversation 
and examining various works of art on the tables, 
a lecture was delivered by Professor Henry Morley, 
LL.D., Principal of University Hall, on Shake- 
speare’s “ Much Ado About Nothing,” and “ Henry 
the Fifth,” dwelling more especially on the reli- 
gious lessons of these plays. Several of the comic 
scenes from both plays were read with admirable 
dramatic effect. After the lecture some questions 
were put and critical remarks were offered by the 
Rev. P. H. Wicksteed and Dr. Blake Odgers, and a 
vote of thanks to the lecturer was proposed by Dr. 


Odgers, seconded by Dr. Aspland, and carried with | named, carriage free, on receipt of Post-oflice Order, paye 


acclamation, 


be more or less opposed to the policy of the 
flict against Austria condemned him to live for | majority of the present Board. 


Mr, 
Rev. Rowland Hiil, was elected 9 town councillor, 
and was placed second on the list by a large 
majority over his competitors. 
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THE LONDON SCHOOL BOARD ELECTION. 


The following analysis shows the number of 
attendances at board and committee meetings, dur- 
ing the past three years, of those members of the 
present Board who are seeking re-eléction :— 


Miss Davenport Hill (City) .....s...c00006 634 
Mr. Mark Wilks (Finsbury) .......0. 060. 524 
Mrs, Westlake (Marylebone) .......+....5 -- 492 
Hon. E, Lyulph Stanley (Marylebone)... 439 
*Mr, HE. Jones (Hackney) .....e....c000008 424 
Miss Richardson (Southwark) ............ 404 
Mr. R. Freeman (Chelsea).......00.c00e seniae BG 
Lieutenant Prendergast (Tower Hamlets) 310 
Dr. Gladstone (Chelsea)........ seseseessevre 303 
*Rev. J.R. Diggle (Marylebone) ......... 282 
Mr. B. Lueraft (Finsbury).............. deco aks! 
*Rey. T. D. C. Morse (Greenwich)......... 271 
Miss Muller (Lambeth) .......... coubepcoron, 218 
Mr. Heller (lambeth)) ...,....00.e000000. 226 
Rev. H. D. Pearson (Hackney),,......... Feet) 
*Mr, J. Ross (Westminster) ..........0068. 211 
Mr. H. Spicer (City) .......s0c00e theneoweves 203 
Mr. 8. Buxton (Westminster) ....... Sos, actin! 
Rey. G. M. Murphy (Gambeth)............ 190 
Mr, A. Hawkins (Southwark) ............ 180 
Mr. E. N, Buxton (Tower Hamlets)...,,, 174 
*Mr, O. RB. White (Lambeth) ............ 165 
Mr. H. 8. Gover (Greenwich) ............ 159 
*Rey. J. J. Coxhead (Marylebone) ...... 158 
Miss Helen Taylor (Southwark) ........ . 156 
*Mr. T. L, Roberts (Finsbury) ....... concce al Z 
*Mr. G. B. Richardson (Greenwich) .,, 132 
*Rey. Dr. Wainwright (Finsbury)......... 99 
Mr. J. KH. Saunders (Greenwich) ..,....., 96 
Mr. G, Potter (Westminster)...........1008 94 
Mr. W. Pearce (Tower Hamlets) ,,,...... 81 
*Rev. B. Belcher (Westminster) .......,. 80 
*Mr. E. C. Corry (Southwark) ....,....... 78 
Mr. Bonnewell (City),.,......... aadsGonnoncnc et Ue 
*Mrs, Fenwick Miller (Hackney) .......... 57 


Those marked with an asterisk are understood to 


Mr. W. B, Ricumonp, R.A., has resigned the 


Brprorp.—At the recent municipal election, 
Miller, father-in-law of 


Our Culendur. 


SUNDAY, Novemprr 12, 


LONDON. 

Rey. P. H. Wicxstezp, at Little Portland-street Chapel, 
at 11,15 a.m. and 7 p.m. 

Rey. Cuas, Vorsty, at Langham-hall, 43, Great Portland- 
street, 11.15 a.m. 

Lecture at St. George’s Hall, Langham-place, at 4 P.m., 
Wm. Lant Carpenter, Esq., B.A., B.Sc., F.C.S., on 
“The Sun.” (With Oxy-hydrogen Lantern Illustra- 
tions.) 

* * Notices of Sunday Services are fnserted in this 

Calendar at 6d. a line, and of other Meetings and Services 

gratis, provided a detailed Advertisement appears. 


SELECTED BOOKS, 


Andergon’s (W. H.) Fasti Apostolici, a Chronology to 
the Martyrdom of SS. Peter and Paul, 2/6 

Diaries and Letters of Philip Henry, 1631-96, ed. by 
M. H. Lee, 7/6 

Dod’s (M.) Book of Genesis, 2/ 

Farrer’s (R. R.) A Tour in Greece, 1880, illustrated 
by Lord Windsor, 21/ 

History of Antiquity, from the German of Max Duncker, 
by E. Abbott, Vol. 6 21/ 

Kemble’s (F. A.) Notes upon some of Shakespeare’s 
Plays, 7/6 

Mivart’s (St. G.) Nature and Thought, an Introduction 
to a National Philosophy, 10/6 

Poole’s (R. 8.) The Cities of Egypt, 5/ 

Whately’s (M. L.) Behind the Curtain, Scenes from 
Life in Cairo, 3/6 

Wilson’s (A.) Chapters on Evolution, 7/6 


Mr. Watt» Mawer, Sunday School Association Office, 
above-named new books and new editions, at the prices 


able at the East Strand Post-office. 


37, Norfolk-street, Strand, W.C., will supply any of tho 
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BIRTH. 
ELLIS—On the 26th ult., at Summersbur 
: 55 Y, near 
Guildford, Mrs. Edwin Bllis, of a son, stillborn, 
DEATHS, 


KINGSFORD—On November 3, at Maison Dieu-ros 
Dover, W, Kingsford, Esq. } Mgag ei ipa 


MORTON—On the 8rd inst., at his residence, South- 


port, aged 71 years, Charles Morton, late of Wake- 
field, formerly one of H.M.’s Inspectors of Mines. 


WESLEY—On October 30, at Canonbury-road, John 


Wesley, aged 27, great grandson of the Rev 
Charles Wesley, the Poet of Methodism, after a 
short illness. Interred on Saturday, Nov, 4, in 
the family grave at Highgate Cemetery. i 
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_ ADVERTISEMENTS. 
DIXON’S IRON CHAPELS, SCHOOLS, &c. 


Ane tasteful in De 
sign, Economical, Du- 
rable, made of the 
Best Materials, and 
erected in the most 
careful manner. Can 
be taken down, re- 
moved, and re-erected 
at small cost. 

Careful com- 
parison of Specifica- 
tions, Structural and 
Architectural details, 

> et = =] Materials and Work- 
manship are invited before placing orders. : 
IRON CHURCHES, w&e., usually on hand or in progress 
at the Works. : 
IRON BUILDINGS for all purposes and all Climates. 
Catalogues, Designs, Estimates, and all information on 
application. 


ISAAC DIXON, Windsor Tron Works, Liverpoo. 


SEASONABLE DELICACY. 


LSONS 
CORN FLOUR 


As Blane-Mange, Custard, 
Baked Pudding, S¢. 


WITH 


STEWED FRUIT 


OF ANY KIND, 
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BRITISH AND FOREIGN UNITARIAN Wiantsen. for a small Convalescent Home 


ASSOCIATION. 


. ORK OF UNITARIANS 

PAST AND THE FUTURE. The Sermon 
Preached at the Annual Meeting, May 31, in Unity 
Church, Islington, by the Rev. Dr. JamEs FREEMAN 
Cuarxe. Price One Penny. Fifty copies will be sent, 
carriage free, for 8s. ; one hundred for 5s, A large edi- 
tion haying been printed with a view to the widest 
possible circulation. 


@ERMONS, by Ropert CoLtyer. 
KS Issas. Price 2s. 


OSITIVE ASPECTS OF UNITARIAN 
THOUGHT AND DOCTRINE. Cheap Edition, 1s. 


EXTS AND MARGINS of the REVISED 
NEW TESTAMENT, By Dr. G. Vance Smiru, 1s. 


Cheap 


A Cheap Edition of this work is now issued, price 3d. 


Address, Miss ©. Puinrot, Bookroom, 37, Norfolk- 
street, Strand, London. 


Just Published, 8vo., cloth, price 10s, 6d. 


PROTESTANT COMMENTARY on the 

Books of the NEW TESTAMENT: with general 
and special Introductions. Edited by Professors P. W. 
Schmidt and F. von Holzendorff. Translated from the 
Third German Edition, by the Rev. F. H, Jongs, B.A. 
(in 3 vols.). Vol. I, Matthew to Acts. 


Also, Svo,, cloth, price 10s. 6d. 
ROFESSOR EWALD’S JOB. Commen- 


tary on the Boor or Jos, with Translation by the 
late Professor H. Ewaup, Translated from the German 
by the Rev. J. Freperick Smiru. Complete in One 
Volume. - 


Subscribers to the Tuonogican TRANSLATION Funp 


Lisrary receive these Volumes at 7s. Prospectus with 
Contents of the Series post free on application. 


Just Published, 8vo., cloth, price 5s, 
PINOZA. Four Essays, by Professors J. 


kK Laxp, Kuno Fiscugr, and Van Vioren, and ERnNgst 
Renan, edited with an Introduction by Professor W. 
Knigut, of St. Andrews. 


MISS FRANCES POWER COBBE’S NEW BOOK. 
Just Published, crown 8vo., cloth, price 7s. 6d. 
HE PEAK IN DARIEN and other in- 


quiries touching Concerns of the Soul and the 


Body. By Frances Powgr Cozss. 


Wittrams and Noxeats, 14, Henrietta-street, Covent- 
garden, London ; and 20, South Frederick-street, Edin- 
burgh. 


Just Published, price 6d. 


FULL REPORT of the NATIONAL 

CONFERENCE of UNITARIAN, LIBERAL 
OHRISTIAN, FREE CHRISTIAN, PRESBYTERIAN, 
and other NON-SUBSCRIBING or KINDRED CON- 
GREGATIONS, held at LiverPoon, Aprit, 1882, 


London and Edinburgh: Witutams and Noraars, 
Manchester : Jounson and Rawson ; also at the Unitarian 
Association, Norfolk-street, Strand, London, and Midland 
Christian Union, 40, High-street, Birmingham. 


Now Ready, price ls. 6d, 


YOUNG DAYS 


FOR 1882,—VOL, VII, 


London: Sunpay Scttoon Assocration, 37, Norfolk-street, 
Strand, W.C. 


Now Ready. 


he rere by the REV. GOODWYN 
BARMBY, being the fifth and last vol, of the Band 
of Faith Series. 

Neatly bound in cloth, and lettered. Price 1s., or post 
free, 1s, 3a. May be had of Mrs. Barmby, The Vines, 
Yoxford, Suffolk ; also at the same price, Vols, 2, 3, and 
4 of the same series. 


Third Edition, pp. 116. One Shilling, or 13 stamps. 


KIN DISEASES TREATED HOMdO- 
PATHICALLY. By WASHINGTON’ EPPS, 
L.R.C.P., M.R.C.S. Describes and prescribes for fifty 
varieties of skin diseases. London—James Errs & Cv., 
48, Threadneedle-street, and 170, Piccadilly. 


IGH SCHOOL, STOKE GREEN, NEAR 
COVENTRY, established (1865) by the Rey. G. 
Heavisivg, B.A., of University and Manchester New Col- 
leges, London, promotes a Liberal Education ata mode- 
rate cost, 


for Children, a WORKING MATRON, not under 
thirty years of age, to take entire charge. Must be 
thoroughly conscientious and trustworthy. A Unitarian 
Christian and one who has been nurse ina gentleman’s 


IN THE family preferred.—Apply, by letter in the first instance, 


to Miss F., care of Luff, Stationers, Slough. 


Vy ANZED, by a Widow Lady in Belfast, a 

YOUNG LADY as GOVERNESS, for her two 
children, and to have full charge of them and their 
wardrobe. The children are under the ages of six and 
four years. Salary £20 per annum.—Applications, wilh 
references, may be addressed to A. B. C., care of Rev. 
J. C. Street, 50, Ulsterville-avenue, Belfast. 


ANTED, in December, a_ certificated 

Teacher for the Girls’ Day School, New Gravel 

Pit Unitarian Church, Hackney.—For particulars, apply 

to the Secretary, Mrs. CuznneLL, 87, Downs-road, Clap- 
ton, BE, 


MINISTER, living in a pleasant town in 

the Midland Counties, would be glad to receive a 

Lady into his family as a Boarder, where she would have 

a quiet cultured home, Tefms moderate.—Address, 
“* Suchende,” InquinEr Office, 


M's BOWRING, holding an Honour Certi- 

ficate from Dublin University, and having passed 
Groups A and B in the Cambridge (Higher) Examinations, 
wishes to instruct Pupils, either personally or by corres- 
pondence, in Englisa, French, German, and Latin, Seven 
years’ experiencs in teaching. Good testimonials. - 
Address, 160, Bower-street, Maidstone. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 
IRKBECK BANK.—Current Accounts 


opened according to the usual practice of other 
Bankers, and Interest allowed on the minimum monthly 
balances when not drawn below £25. No commission 
charged for keeping Accounts. 


The Bank also receives money on Deposit at Three per 
cent. Interest, repayable on demand. 


The Bank undertakes, for its Customers, free of charge 
the custody of Deeds, Writings, and other Securities and 
Valuables ; the collection of Bills of Exchange, Dividends, 
and Coupons; and the purchase and sale of Stocks and 
Shares. 


Letters of Credit and Circular Notes issued, 

A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on application. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 

Southampton-buildings, Chancery-lane. 


THE BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY S ANNUAL 
RECEIPTS EXCEED FOUR MILLIONS. 


| fae TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOB 

TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, with Immediate 
Possession, and no Rent to pay. Apply at the Office 
the BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 


OW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 
: FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH, witb 
Immediate Possession, either for Building or Gardenizg 
purposes. Apply at the Office of the BIRKBECK FREE 
HOLD LAND SOCIETY. 
A Pamphlet, with uil particulars, oo application. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


Southampton- buildings, Chancery-lane. 


ASSURANCE AGAINST ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS. 
ASSURANCE A°AINST RAILWAY ACCIDENTS ALONE. 
ASSURANCE AGAINST FATAL ACCIDENTS AT SEA. 
ASSURANCE OF ENPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. 


Ruiltoay Passengers’ Assurance Company, 
THE OLDEST AND LARGEST COMPANY, INSURING 
AGAINST ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 

The Right Hon. LORD KINNAIRD, Chairman. 
Subscribed Capital, £1,000,000. 
PAID-UP CAPITAL AND RESERVE, £240,000, 
MODERATE PREMIUMS 
Bonus allowed to Insurers after five years, 
£1,700,000 
HAS BEEN PAID AS COMPENSATION. 

Apply to the Clorks at the Railway Stations, the Local 
Agents, or 
64, CORNHILL, 


or 8, GRAND HOTEL BUILDINGS, CHARING-CROSS 
LONDON. 


WILLIAM J, VIAN, Secretary. 


, 
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i Gas NEW UNITARIAN CHURCH 
AND SUNDAY SCHOOLS, DOMESTIC-STREET, 


LEEDS. 

Cost of buildings, land, &e. act we. £4500 0 0 
Subscriptions paid and promised by Mill- 

hill friends aon ws oe «. £2100 0 0 
Subscriptions paid and promised by the 

Holbeck congregation andSunday-secbool 1000 0 0 
Grant from the British and Foreign Unit- 

arian Association... Ree ae i 100 0 0 
Amount to be raised at the Bazaar and by 

other efforts veolirmies coe haldade PESO EO 


The GRAND BAZAAR in aid of the above under- 
taking will be opened by Jonun Barran, Esg., M.P. for 
Leeds, on TUESDAY, November 28, 1882, at 2 o’clock, 
and continued on WEDNESDAY and THURSDAY, 
November 29 and 30. 

A great variety of useful and faney articles will bo 
offered at reasonable prices. A series éf entertainments 
will be given. The Mill-hill String Band will play selec- 
tions of music. 

Refreshments at moderate charyes. 

Prices of admission :—First day, up to 4 o'clock, 2s. ; 
after, 1s. Second day, up to 6 o'clock, ls,; after, 6d. 
Third day, 6d. 

Ipzn Payne, Minister, 3, Cambrian-tercace, Holbeck, 
Leeds; Joun S. Matuers, Chairman, 73, Albion-street, 
Leeds; E. F, Morugy, Treasurer, 4, Gladstone-street, 
Holbeck, Leeds; Wa. Wesrerman, Secretary, Cometery- 
road, Holbeck, Leeds. 


CRATER aS CELEBRATION. 


The MONTHLY MEETING of PROTESTANT DIS- 
SENTING MINISTERS of WARWICKSHIRE and the 
NEIGHBOURING COUNTIES, Established 1782, will 
celebrate its Centenary by a Series of Meetings to be held 
in BIRMINGHAM, on Wednesday, December 13. 

1.—The Members and Friends will meet in the Lecture 
Room of the Church of the Messiah, when the Secretary 
will read a Sketch of the History of the Society, sup- 
plemented by members’ remarks. 

2.—To be followed by a Luncheon-Dinner at 1.30 for 
2 o'clock punctually, at the Grand Hotel, Dr. Russuu, 
J.P., presiding. After dinner there will be a Conference, 
in which several Laymen and Ministers will take part. 

3.—In the Evening, at 7 o’clock, there will be Public 
Worship in the Church of the Messiah, when the Rev. 
Professor Estuix Carpenter will preach. 

Tickets for the Dinner, Three Shillings each; can be 
had from the Hon. Secretary before December 4. 

D. MAGINNIS, Hon. Sec. 

Old Parsonage, Stourbridge, Nor. 8, 1882. 


OUTH OF FRANCE, VALLEY OF LA 
DORDOGNE, 

PREPARATORY SCHOUL for Twenty-four BOYS 
from ten to fifteen. Modern and Dead Languages, Ma- 
thematical and Natural Sciences, taught according to the 
New Programme of the Elementary and Grammar Classes 
in the Lycées. Go:d German Tutor. A few English 
pupils would be admitted on moderate terms. 

Apply for more information (at Ste. Foy, Gironde) to 
the Director, M. Gilard, pastor; and for references (44, 
Boulevard des Gobelins, Paris) to M. Steeg, late pastor 
at Libourne, member of the French Parliament for Bor- 
deaux; M. Roudier, M.P. for Libourne; MM. Et, 
Coquerel and Viquié, pastors in. Paris, and M, Fontanés, 
pastor at Havre. 


RIVATE RESIDENCE for WOMEN 
STUDENTS of the LONDON UNIVERSITY, and 
other London Colleges, 119, Gower-street, W.C. (nearly 
opposite the University). Miss SUSAN WOOD, late 
Head Mistress of the Bath High School, and formerly of 
Cheltenham College, receives a limited number of ladies 
to board and study under her direction for the various 
examinations. For terms, apply till September 29, to 
Miss S. Wood, 25, Keppel-street, W.C. 

References kindly permitted to Captain Douglas Gatton, 
C.B., Member of the Council of University College ; 
C. J, Roundell, Esq., M.P., late Fellow of Merton College, 
Oxford; Charles Bloxam, Esq., Professor at King’s 
College; Mrs. Albert Dicey, 7, Victoria-street, West- 
minster, and others. 


OULOGNE-SUR-MER.—A Married Lady 
(daughter of a late Unitarian Minister) receives 
Young Ladies to educate. Thorough English, French 
(two resident French governesses), German (two resident 
German governesses); Latin and Mathematics (B.A. 
Lond.) ; Music (pianoforte, violin, singing, harmony) ; 
Drawing, Riding, &c, Experienced English nurse. House 
situated in best part of town. Highest references given 
and required, Terms:—above 14, 100 guineas; 10 to 
14, 80 guineas ; under 10, 60 guineas,—Address, Princi- 
pal, 63, Boulevard Mariette. 


oC A pore FORT, MARGATE.” — APART- 
MENTS in a well-furnished house, facing the 
sea, on moderate terms. 
Address, Mrs, Stabback, Lansdowne Lodge, the For 
Margate. 


Printed by Woopraut and Krnprr, of Milford-lane, Strand 
W.C.; and Published for the Proprietors by WaLrza 
Mawer, at the Offices of the Sunpay Sonoon Assooration, 
37, Norfolk-street, Strand, Londop, W O,— Saturday 
Noventber 11, 1882 A 
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is to guide our educational system in London. 
The results of this may be a blessing or a 
curse to thousands, according as it is allowed 
full and fair play, or as it is hampered and 
hindered by mischievous or niggardly ob- 
struction. It is one of the weak parts of 
the Act of 1870 that under it all the mem- 
bers of the. Board should have to work for 
three years, and then to seek the suffrages of 
their constituents. It is obvious that such a 
plan breaks the continuity of the work of 
the Board. It is quite possible that, at some 
triennial election, not a single member of 
the old Board may be returned, and the 
work would pass into completely new and 
untried hands, and though it is not likely, 
at the forthcoming election it might happen 
that a large majority will have had no ex- 
perience of the work, in which case much 
valuable time will be lost. No doubt there 
ig a saving of cost to the ratepayers in not 
having an election every year, but it may be 
doubted if this saving is not at the cost of 
efficiency. This, however, is not a “ burning 
question” at present; we have to accept 
facts as they are, and among these is the fact 
that for good or ill the choice ef members 
has now to be made. It is not of lack of can- 
didates that the ratepayers will have to 
complain. There are eighty-eight candidates 
for fifty-three seats, thirty-five of these being 
old members of the existing Board. Most 
of the new candidates are comparatively 
speaking unknown men, some, indeed, not 
even having a local reputation. In _ the 
selection of fitting members it may well be 
that the ratepayers will find a difficulty. 
Apparently there is between some of them 
go little to choose, that it is clear that some 
sound principles of selection are required. 
What these are we proceed to consider. 
Some persons may have imagined that the 
work of the Board is confined to an attend- 
ance at its weekly meetings, with an occasional 


TO OUR READERS. 


WE have much pleasure in making the an- 
nouncement that after the close of the pre- 
sent year, with the view of securing for this 
paper a larger circulation, and consequently 
a wider influence, its price will be reduced to 
two-pence weekly. For fuller details our 
readers are referred to the notice at the end 
of the paper, just before the advertisements. 

We do not eonceal from ourselves the 
fact that this is a step practically irrevocable, 
and not wholly free from serious risk ; but 
we are not without hope that in our efforts 
to bring the paper within the reach of a 
larger circle we shall be seconded not only 
by those who have hitherto been our sup- 
porters, but by many others who, while 
sympathising with the principles upon which 
the paper has been conducted, have felt the 
price at which it has been published a 
hindrance in the way of active support. It 
is but right, however, to say that the pre- 
sent circulation of the paper will have. to be 
more than trebled)if it is to maintain its 
position. We have therefore to urge our 
friends to do their best to help us by getting 
more subscribers, and in every way in their 
power increasing the circulation of the paper. 

The reduction of price will not be ac- 
companied by any lowering of the general 
tone and literary character of the paper, and 
it will be our constant endeavour to maintain, 
and as far as possible to improve, the position 
which, in these respects, it has hitherto 
occupied. For rather more than forty years 


attendance at some of the committees, which 
have to carry out the detail operations of 
the Board. Such persons have a very in- 
adequate notion of the labour which a con 
scientious member has to perform. To these 
we commend the following extract from a 
pamphlet issued by the ‘Committee for Pro- 
moting the Return. of Members, who are in 
favour of a Loyal and Liberal Administration 
of the Education Acts,” of which Lord 
ABERDARE is the Chairman. 


“Tn March last there were 310 schools belong- 
ing tothe Board ; fresh ones are being frequently 
opened. On the roll of these 310 schools there 
were 260,428 children. This number, if placed 
three abreast at the distance of soldiers on the 
march, would form a column reaching almost from 
London to Brighton. A briefsummary then of the 
Board’s work includes finding the sites for the 
schools, purchasing them, choosing the designs and 
plans, building, warming, lighting and cleaning 
them; engaging the teachers, now numbering 
8,658; selecting the books and apparatus, from 
physiological models down to pins and needles, 
purchasing them, keeping up the stock, preventing 
waste as far as possible (essential in a work of such 
magnitude, and only to be achieved by the diligent 
attendance of the members on their different Com- 
mittee); the calculation of the amount of money 
required both from rates and loans; the taking the 
necessary steps to procure it ; keeping and checking 
the accounts and paying the bills—all these multi- 
farious and responsible tasks require initiation and 
supervision by the members of the Board. Further, 
there is the entire management of the three In- 
dustrial Schools belonging to the Board, and the 
consideration of and decision on the cases of 
children needing to be sent to such schools, in 
number about 700 per annum. Again, there is the 
visiting of the elementary schools, conferring with 
the managers and investigating matters suddenly 
arising in schools in all parts of the Metropolis; 
attendance at what are called ‘ Notice B’ meetings, 
when the members perform in each division a 
quasi-judicial function, preliminary to the summon- 
ing of parents before a magistrate for breach of bye- 
laws; considering and assessing reports; reading, 
and deciding on the books to be placed on tha 
Board’s list for use in the school—books which 
arrive from the publishers, sometimes in perfect 
avalanches, destroying not the leisure hours but the 
leisure minutes of those unfortunate members who 
sit on the ‘Books and Stores’ Committee. Lastly, 
are the perpetual letters, which arrive at all hours 
of the day, not only at the office, but atthe private 
residences of the members, frequently requiring 
immediate acknowledgment..... Besides these 
multifarious occupations, which may be called the 
details of the work, there are the debates on general 
principles, such as the framing and discussing the 
rules for the government of the Board itself and its 
large staff of officers, amounting at the present 
time to nearly 600; and for the government of the 
schools, subject to constant change, as experience 
points out improvement.” 


In the selection of members the first 
principle that may safely be laid down is 
that those members of the existing Board 
who seek re-election, and who have by their 
attendance at the various meetings referred 
to above acquired a knowledge not only of 
the principles, but of the detail work of the 
Board, deserve to be sent back to carry on 
the good work they have begun. We pub- 
lished a list last week which, for this pur- 
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pose, will be found very useful as well as 
very instructive. This showed the number 
of attendances made by the members of the 
Board now seeking election. A careful 
study will show that most of those mem- 
bers who have of late acquired a certain 
amount of public notice are just those who 
have rendered the least possible assistance in 
the really laborious work of the Board. 
These can very well be spared to further in- 
dulge in the leisure they have given them- 
selves. Their places must be filled by men 
and women who are not mere theorists, but 
practical educationalists, capable of manag- 
ing schools, and devising the best methods 
of instruction, 

With regard to the new and untried can- 
didates it may be laid down as a broad prin- 
ciple that those who ask to be returned in 
order to secure economy, or in other words 
‘to save the rates,” are just the very per- 
sons to be avoided. It will bea false economy 
which starves the education of the young to 
save a farthing in the pound in the rates. 
There yet remains much to be done in the 
way of outlay before the Board can begin to 
think of curtailing the expenditure to any 
appreciable degree... The school accommoda- 
tion is still far short of what is necessary in 
order to realise the ideal that the Board has 
set before it, namely, “A place for every 
child, and every child in its place.” When 
that is realised it will be time enough to 
take steps for reducing the expenditure. 
Not that we are at all anxious to see the 
work carried on in a wasteful and extrava- 
gant manner, but it is because we value 
efficiency before economy that we deprecate 
for the present the narrow view that looks 
more closely at the school rate than at the 
good effects that have been secured by the 
efforts of the Board. When we find East- 
end clergymen saying that they hardly know 
their own parishes, so great has been the 
change for the better, and that the convic- 
tions for juvenile crime are now only half 
what they were in 1870, we may well con- 
sider that economy purchased at a less bene- 
ficial result than this would have been a 
terrible disaster. But we believe that the 
charge of extravagance applied generally 
cannot be successfuily maintained. There 
may have been—indeed in so extensive an 
undertaking there cannot fail to have been— 
some waste in a few details here and there, 
but general, widespread extravagance does 
not seem to us to have existed, and indeed 
the school rate is less now than it was three 
years ago. 

The large issues which were before the 
Board soon after it commenced its work 
are no longer disturbing influences. So far 
as the Board is concerned the compromise 
made between the Religious and the Secular- 
ist parties has worked fairly well, though 
we reserve our opinion as to the real benefit 
bestowed on the children from a religious 
point of view by the mode in which the Bible 
is used, That question, however, is not be- 
fore the ratepayers. Nor is the question of 
compulsory attendance one that presses for 
solution. In the present state of school 
accommodation the more vigorous enforce- 
ment of school attendance is not feasible. 
The question of Free Schools will have to be 
dealt with first, and the time is scarcely ripe 
for this, though we look forward to the 
time when all our schools shall be free, a 
result that will be largely helped when many 
of the educational endowments in the City 
are returned to the channel from which they 
have long been diverted. 

Seeing, then, that the great questions 
which at starting, disturbed the work of the 
Board are either settled or in abeyance, the 


THE INQUIRER. 


matters for consideration in the choice of 
members are narrowed down practically to 
this, Are those who seek our votes prepared 
to carry on the work loyally and liberally, 
or are they determined to take a narrow view 
of their duties and to oppose and obstruct 
the due carrying out of the Education Acts 
for the bénefit of the children? Talkers can 
well be spared, workers are wanted. Men 
who regard the position as a stepping stone 
to another arena, women’s rights orators, and 
above all rowdies, ought to have no support 
from any who wish well to the future of their 
country. Unfortunately it is only too clear 
that the rowdy element has found its 
way into the School Board; it is for the rate- 
payers to say that they want no more of it. 
Much of the good work has been done by 
lady members, who have, as a rule, been con- 
tent to do, and not to talk. On the other 
hand, we do not forget that some of the 
unpleasant scenes which from time to 
time have got into the papers were 
due to the want of control exercised 
by some of the talking ladies over 
their organs of speech. We must not be 
thought to deprecate all opposition or critic- 
ism; but no good comes of ungentlemanly 
or unladylike behaviour. What may be the 
result of the forthcoming election we can- 
not predict ; but should it be, as we trust it 
may not, that the new Board will reverse 
much that its predecessors have done, we 
feel certain that it will really not reflect the 
wishes or desires of the majority of though- 
ful people in London. It would indicate a 
strange lack of capacity to appreciate good 
service if among those seeking re-election 
such excellent members as—place aux 
dames—Miss DAVENPORT Hit, Miss 
RICHARDSON, and Mrs. WESTLAKE, and 
Messrs. HENRY Spicer, RoBEeRT FREE- 
MAN, Dr. GLADSTONE, B. Luorart, MARK 
Wixks, B. 8S. Outpine, LyuLPH STANLEY, 
E. N. and 8. C. Buxton were not returned. 
Among the new candidates, too, Sir ARTHUR 
Hosuouss, Sir E. H. Curris, Mr. Rurt- 
son, Mr. WHITELY, and the Rev. THorN- 
HILL WEBBER ought to find good places 
at the poll. It would be little short of a 
national misfortune were the broad and en- 
lighted policy of the Board to be supplanted 
by anarrow, parochial, and niggardly view. 
To prevent this, itis the duty of every rate- 
payer who values his responsibilities aright 
to vote for those candidates who are pre- 
pared to support and maintain the former, 
and thus to keep going the good work 
initiated just twelve years ago. 


“ SOCIETY OF THE CHURCH OF THE 
PEOPLE.” 


Our readers will doubtless have perused 
with considerable interest the brief account 
given in our last issue of the new religious 
movement in Berlin— The Society of the 
Church of the People.” We have seldom 
read a list of rules and regulations with 
which we were so completely in accord... At 
a first meeting of the Society the large num- 
ber of 1,500 “who answered the call ” was 
a great success, and we rejoice to learn that 
the spirit of the meeting proved this even 
more than the number. The unanimity, too, 
was remarkable, for the only point of dis- 
cussion was the name under which the 
Society should be known. 

The foundation on which it rests is in our 
judgment the true one—that religion is 
deeply rooted in human nature, and is 
therefore a power most needful to the de- 
velopment of national life, but that that de- 
velopment must be in the spirit of freedom 
and tolerance towards all denominations, 
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according to the original principles of the 
Reformation. The great object aimed at is 
to bring about a reform of the Church on 
Broad and Liberal principles. The pro- 
gramme agreed to by a select body of 200 
gentlemen contains many admirable points. 

large measure of liberty is accorded to 
the congregation, With them rests the use 
or omission of the Apostles’ Creed in the 
Sunday service. Officers of the Church are 
not to be appointed without the consent of 
the congregation; and the fifth rule is the 
“free election of the minister by the con- 
gregation.” Another reform of the Sunday 
service demanded is the use of expressions in 
accordance with the religious and literary 
progress’ of the age. , This is an” important 
point. Many expressions formerly in use 
among religious people have become obsolete 
with the changed circumstances of our time, 
and as used now they have a certain un- 
reality and savour somewhat of insincerity. 
The time for their honest use is gone. Re- 
ligion should employ the language of to-day. 
In that language the pulpit should speak 
and prayer be offered. There is no need to 
go back to antiquated forms of expression 
either for preaching or for devotion. Sim- 
plicity is the one great thing to aim at, and 
that is quite compatible with the ordinary 
language in present use. 

Another great reform pleaded for is that 
of the present ordination oath, by simply 
binding the minister to preach the Christian 
religion in the spirit of its Founder, at the 
same time abolishing all those regulations 
which bind the clergy to the letter of creeds. 
We need not say how thoroughly we ap- 
prove of this principle. In our view it is 
the one condition of sincerity in teaching and 
of free advancement in the attainment of 
religious truth. All creeds and confessions 
of faith are a temptation to insincerity, to 
mental reservation, to rest contented in a 
stationary condition of thought. They are 
directly opposed to that mental freedom 
which is indispensable to the mind, honestly 
bent on the acquisition of truth and know- 
ledge. They assume that the perfect truth 
is already known—an assumption inconsis- 
tent with all the facts of our experience. 

The demand for more liberty on the part 
of the congregations occupies a prominent 
place in the programme. They ask that the 
congregations may be more independent of 
the Synods and Clerical Courts, especially 
in the management of their finances, and the 
use of the church for suitable objects. They 
plead for the exemption of members of the 
‘church from those ceremonies which are not 
in accordance with their religious views, and 
they demand the right of voting in church 
matters without having complied with such 
ceremonies. In fact, they desire in congre- 
gational affairs to be free trom the rigid con- 
trol hitherto imposed by the Synods and 
Church Courts. They also press the claim 
for more liberty in the Synods and Courts 
themselyes—and so ask for the abolition of 
clerical privileges in the religious bodies, and 
freedom of speech and voting in the Synods. 

A portion of the demands set forth in the 
programme relates to the position of the 
Church towards civil life and national edu- 
cation. On this head the society asks for 
the abolition of the denominational character 
of the national schools, that such religious 
instruction as should be given in them may 
be of the broadest kind, as unsectarian as 
possible, the denominational instruction being 
left to the parents or guardians of each child. 
Further, in relation to civil life, they require 
that the cemeteries may be open to members 
of all denominations, also, that the religious 
oath in civil administration may be abolished, 
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Here, then, we have another demand in re- 
gard to the pernicious practise of oath taking, 
They ask for the abolition of the religious 
oath on the ground that against falsehood 
‘and hypocrisy, against unscrupulous profes- 
sion it is no remedy ; and whoever vtters a 
falsehood, or is prepared to utter a false- 
hood, ought not to be forced to endorse 
it, with an oath. They see clearly as others 
do that for the man of honour the oath is 
‘unnecessary, and that at the same time it 
fails to keep out of the witness-box, the pul- 
pit, the professor’s chair, or any other posi- 
tion, the man who has no qualms of con- 
science— who is, in fact, unscrupulous. 

Finally the Society acknowledge the right 
of the Government to regulate the civil con- 
ditions of the religious bodies, but ask to be 
left perfectly free to develop their own 
spiritual life. And in the highest interests 
of all, they ask from the Government the 
support of all movements for the benefit of 
mankind, without giving predominance or 
preference to special denominations. 

Such are the claims put forth by the So- 
ciety of the Church of the People. There 
seems to us nothing in them which is not 
dictated by the soundest principles of civil 
and religious freedom. They are on the 
true line of progress—the line along which 
the States of Europe, and our own country 
especially, have been steadily advancing. 
We have already spoken of the unanimity 
which marked the proceedings. The text 
chosen by Pasteur BION was very appro- 
priate—“ Our daily task to figat and to 
build ”—to oppose error, to fight against 
tyranny and wrong, and to build up in 
fair and symmetrical proportions a free 
church, -within which free minds can as- 
semble for communion and worship. The 
address of Mr. MrENKEL was an admirable 
exposition of the aims and principles of the 
Society. ‘ The truespirit of Christianity is 
love to Gop and mankind. These two com- 
mandments ‘contain the entire law. If we 
keep to these we shall regain a religion of 
love and freedom with which also those will 
agree who now are no longer able to believe 
what the Churches of the day preach. It is 
our duty to step forward and protest against 
the Orthodox caricature of the true religion 
of to day. We hope to assemble a progres- 
sive congregation, to whom the word of Gop 
shall be declared pure and clear. We preach 
love to our fellow men with emphasis with- 
out becoming Socialists. We wish to expel 
the spirit of intolerance which now reigns 
in the Churches. We wish congregations 
to choose their ministers, and congrega- 
tions and pastors to be in harmony. We 
ask for the abolition of the religious oath. 
We hope, with these principles, to reform 
the Church so that the many thousands who 
are now indifferent may join us. We desire 
to observe all national and civil laws, but 
wish Goverment and Church to be indepen- 
dent of each other.” The other speakers who 
followed spoke in the same strain, and the 


the age are in the same direction, and 
guarantee the final triumph of liberal prin- 
ciples. We cordially wish the new move- 
ment all success. 


THE SUNDAY PAPER. 


It is a matter of serious complaint with many 
good and well-meaning people that so few of 
the working classes are to be found at places of 
worship on Sunday, and the question is often 
asked, What do they do with themselves on that 
day? It ig not always fitting weather for a 
walk; the museums and art galleries are 
rigorously closed; the public reading-rooms, 
which, to the shame and disgrace of our metro- 
politan vestries, are few and far indeed between, 
have the doors locked; and the public-houses, 
where it is mistakenly believed by some persons 
that the British workman who does not go to 
church or chapel spends all his spare time, are 
only open for a few hours on Sunday. How, 
then, does the church absentee spend his time P 
We, who regard ourselves as respectable people, 
who go to our places of worship regularly once 
every Sunday, and sometimes oftener, know 
very well the sort of thing that helps to pass 
away the day of rest with us. We get up a 
little later, to compensate for which we go to 
bed a little earlier; we read, possibly a sermon, 
or some book, which, having done its duty for 
that day, is piously relegated to the book-case 
till Sunday comes round again; we indulge ina 
little music, which, whether it be called sacred 
or secular, is, we feel, out of harmony with the 
day if it be in the slightest degree lively. And 
some of us are given to meditation, especially 
that kind of meditation which we feel can be 
best indulged in with closed eyes. Some few 
daring revolutionaries, taking what they believe 
to be more rational views of the day and its 
opportunities, spend it more profitably to thom- 
selves and to others; some even think that a 
Noah’s Ark is not the only suitable game for 
children on that day, and that to read a work 
of fiction is not likely to lead to murder and 
other natural results of ‘breaking the Saw- 
bath,” and that the old refrain, 


You mustn’t sing on Sunday ’cause it is a sin, 
You may sing on other days till Sunday come agin, 


does not embody a divine command. But the 
knowledge of all this does not lead us any nearer 
to the solution of the problem, How do the 
working classes who are not chapel-goers avail 
themselves of their Sunday rest? 

The present writer has no special means of 
himself solving the problem. He hag no pre- 
tension to that intimate knowledge of the 
working classes which would induce him to 
make any positive assertions, one way or the 
other. Nor is he disposed to hazard any rough 
“ouesses at truth.’ But there is one fact 
which is within his ken, and that is that there 
is an institution peculiar to the Sunday, which, 
in our large towns at least, largely helps those 
persons, whose habits are a mystery to many of 
us, to pass away the time, and that institution 
is “the Sunday paper.” Many of us, no doubt, 
on our way to public worship, passing through 
some of the bye streets, have seen both boys 
and men going along with a bundle of papers 
under their arms, shouting out “ Lloyd’s” and 
“ Ref’ree,” and here and there a hand will be put 
out of a door, revealing part of a figure in 
deshabille, which quickly withdraws, having 
secured of the itinerant vendor one of the Sun- 
day papers. It may be assumed, then, that 


spirit of the meeting seems to have been 
hopeful and enthusiastic. 

If it is an advaniage, as we certainly be- 
lieve it is, to have clear aims and a definite 
policy, that advantage is enjoyed by the 
Church of the People. There is nothing 
hazy or uncertain about its programme. 
Each resolution passed goes straight to the 
mark. The programme set forth is valuable, 
because it is of a respresentative character. 
It expresses the common aspirations of 
Liberal thinkers everywhere. It indicates 
the true basis of civil and religious liberty, 
and points out the reforms which, however 
long they may be delayed, must be conceded 
ultimately, All the higher tendencies of 


some part of the day is devoted to the perusal 
of these papers, possibly while some of us are 
engaged in prayer and praise, or in listening to 
the well-worn platitudes of the pulpit. 

What, then, are these papers? Is there any 
characteristic attaching to them that makes 
them peculiarly suitable to the requirements of 
their readersP The best answer to these ques- 
tions is to be found in a perusal of the papers 
themselves, or, at any rate, such of them as 
have a considerable circulation. Most of these 
have two editions, the Saturday and the Sunday 
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nolds’s Newspaper, and the Referee. Each of 
these papers is sold for one penny, but. there 
was a time when the price was far beyond that, 
at any rate for all that were in existence before 
1861, when the repeal of the paper duty made 
the penny paper possible. Politically, the only 
one of these papers that is not Liberal is the 
Sunday Times, though, by calling itself Liberal- 
Conservative, it tries to get all the advantage 
attaching to the former designation, while it 
steadily endorses the policy which finds favour 
with the Tories. .The Referee can scarcely be 
said to be political in the ordinary sense of the 
word, as will be seen hereafter, when particular 
reference is made to its contents. There is a 
paper which is seeking to make its way among 
the working classes on a distinctly Conservative 
and Hair Trade platform, called Z'he People. It 
has only been in existence a year, and can hardly 
yet claim to occupy the position belonging to its 

older rivals. 

The Weekly Dispatch is entitled to the honours 
of age. It was established in 1801, and lived 
through the period when newspapers and writerg 
for the press were far less favoured than they 
are now, unless Government prosecutions can 
be called favours. The original proprietor of 
the paper was Mr. Bell, and it first went by the 
name of Bell’s Weekly Dispatch. Itwas in this 
paper that some of the best and most trenchant 
political writings of the late W. J. Fox appeared. 
The author of * Popular Progress in England” 
says of it, that at the time when it was a six- 
penny paper it was purchased weekly by little 
bodies of perhaps four or six workmen, who read. 
it in turn, or perhaps in company, and appro- 
priated the old copies in rotation or at some 
stated time, and he adds: “ In its most flourish- 
ing days the fact of taking and reading or al- 
together disowning the Dispatch was in many 
parts of England the mark of an extreme Tory 
or an extreme Radical.” In Mitchell’s Press 
Directory it 1s described as follows:—“ Its 
politics are essentially patriotic and Liberal. 
It is noticeable for the vigour and independence 
of its original articles, and there is no want of 
talent displayed in any department.” It may 
be doubted, however, whether it has a singularity 
in any of these respects. Besides, the time for 
vigorous political leader writing has, to some 
extent, gone by. The abuses that were once 
the favourite topics for newspaper writers have 
nearly all disappeared, and those that remain 
excite, comparatively speaking, but little in- 
terest. A restricted franchise, the taxes on 
food, the taxes on knowledge, Church-rates, 
flogging in the army, the Irish Church, are all 
matters of history. The demand for complete 
religious equality, and questions affecting the 
tenure of land, have not yet laid hold of the 
working classes to any extent; these are matters 
which do not seem to affect them, at any rate 
in the large towns, and where they are not 
directly affected they, like other people, can 
take but a languid interest. 

The Sunday. Times is twenty-one years 
younger than the Dispatch, having been estab- 
lished in 1822. Until the present year the price - 
of the Sunday Times was twopence, but the almost 
universal penny now purchases a copy. The 
game authority already quoted speaks of it as 
“essentially a literary, musical, dramatic, and 
sporting paper .... with more variety in its 
contents than class papers usually present.” 
It also makes itself the organ of Freemasonry 
and Buffaloism, the mysteries of which are as 
Greek to the uninitiated. Possibly a gentleman 
well known to many of the readers of the Jn- 

uirer could supply some information, for one 
of the lodges, meeting at the Bear and Ragged 
Staff, near the Blackfriars-road, bears the name 
of the senior member for Lambeth. 

These two papers are the survivors of the 

re- Victorian age. The next two on the list, 
Lloyd’s Weekly Newspaper and the News of the 
World, are nearly of the same age, the former 
making its first appearance in Nov., 1842, and 
the first number of the latter having been issued 
in Sept., 1843. Lloyd's Weekly Newspaper is 
a great favourite with the working-class readers. 


edition, the latter containing the latest news, 
but in other respects being similar to the earlier 
issue. The papers which are in the largest de- 
mand, taking them in the order of the priority 
due to seniority, are the Weekly Dispatch, the 
Sunday Times, the News of the World, Lloyd's 
Weekly Newspaper, the Weekly Times, Ley- 


Like the Daily Chronicle, it belongs to Mr. 
Lloyd, who not only makes his own paper at 
the well-known mills bearing his name, but has 
a farm for growing the grass specially adapted 
for the manufacture of that paper. Its con- 
tents are more newsy than are those of the 
other papers, and it igs less original matter, 
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though what there is of this is good. The 
News of the World, we are told, “aims at giving 
as much intelligence as possible of a general as 
well as of a political and literary character; and 
effects these objects in a satisfactory manner.” 
Alone of the papers already mentioned, it con- 
tains a seria] story, the character of which may 
almost be gathered from the title of that now 
appearing in its columns—“Pursued by her 
Si ” 


n. 
The Weekly Times first appeared in January, 
1847. It ‘advocates all measures of political 
and social progress, and an_abolition of all dis- 
tinctive privileges in the Universities, Church, 
&e.” Among other distinctive characteristics 
it has a weekly letter, signed “ Littlejohn,” by 
a writer not unknown to the readers of this 
paper, usually dealing with political matters. 
Short character sketches, too, appear from the 
pen of a well-known writer, Mr. G. M. Fenn. 
Reynolds's Newspaper “advocates the widest 
possible measures of reform. It contains much 
strong nervous writing, thickly spiced with 


abuse of the privileged orders, which causes it 


to be read by a certain class.” So says the 


authority previously quoted. “The strong ner- 
vous writing” is not so apparent as the thickly- 
spiced abuse. The Royal Family are specially 
butts for these attacks: and all soldiers above 
the rank of a non-commissioned officer are deemed 
far less fitted for the task of commanding an army 
Its prevailing 


than the ordinary rank and file. 
tone is less of discontent than of malcontent, 
destructive rather than constructive, superficial 
rather than radical. 5 

One of the most popular of the Sunday 
papers is the Referee. It is essentially a sport- 


ing and dramatic paper. It has only one leading 


article, but most of the news of the day is con- 


veyed in a gossipy, slangy way, after the style 
I suppose it may be 


of the society journals. 
called literature, but it is a degenerated speci- 
men of it. 3 
the paragraphs, no doubt, has attractions to “a 
certain class,’ and its sporting information 
gives it a charm to another class, somewhat 
akin. 

Such is briefly a description of the respective 
characteristics of the Sunday papers. It re- 
mains only to deal with a few points that arise 
in considering what it is constitutes their special 
interest to the class of readers that patronises 
them. Firstly, they give in a condensed shape 
a record of what is being said and done in the 
world. The facts of hfe are presented: then 
the comments on those facts are stated in a 
terse, telling fashion. The articles are rarely 
longer than two or three columns of this paper; 
they frequently would not occupy a single 
column. Again, they are essentially secular in 
their tendency. We do not mean that they ad- 
vocate what are commonly known as Secularist 
doctrines, but they never rise above the present 
world and its concerns. Religion is outside their 
sphere of action; philosophy is wholly above 
their region of thought; even science is left 
pretty much out in the cold. The habitual 
readers of these papers rarely, if ever, get a 
glimpse of a higher world of thought and life. 
When religion is considered, it is rather in the 
form presented by religious organisations, the 
desirability of which may be open to question: 
theological controversy, however, does not mani- 
fest itself. Itis clear that for some reason or 
other all this is gratifying to the patrons of the 
Sunday papers: it is equally clear that this 
ought not to be gratifying to those who would 
wish to see a higher tone of thought prevail. 
I do not profess to do more than call attention 
to the facts—the remedy must be left to others. 
It may be, though, that there is a lesson for 
some of us, and that we may well ask ourselves 
the questions: Is not religion too often pre- 
sented as something wholly apart from this 
life? Are not our methods capable of some 
reform? Is there not some ground for thinking 
that some of the plans adopted by the editors 
of these papers are capable of being effectively 
adapted to religions purposesP Is there no op- 
position between short articles and long sermons, 
terse, pithy writings and flabby. platitudes? 
Let those who will answer these questions. 

AXLIQUIS. 


Tue Divinity School at Harvard opens with 
thirty.seyen students, 


The personal character of many of 


LIBERAL PROTESTANTISM IN 
BELGIUM. 


Belgium is generally looked upon as so 
entirely Catholic and priest-ridden that few 
people think it worth while to inquire into the 
state of Protestantism in this country, and 
fewer still are even aware of the existence 
amongst_us of such a thing as Liberal Pro- 
testantism or Free Christianity. The former, it 
is true, is comparatively feeble, and the latter 
only just in its infancy ; both, however, deserve 
attention and interest, for they may before long 
rapidly increase in power and importance, 
various symptoms seeming to indicate a gradual 
change coming over the religious mind of the 
people. 

The atrocious persecutions which in the six- 
teenth century dishonoured the reigns of 
Charles V. and Philip II. did not, in spite of 
all their fury, succeed in completely stamping 
out Protestantism in Belgium. Some families 
still clung secretly to the hunted and proscribed 
belief, and handed it down faithfully from 
generation to generation. The centres of this 
latent Protestantism were Maria-Hoorbeke, 
near Ghent: Rongy, near Tournai; Dour, near 
Mons; and Hodimont, near Verviers. After 
more than two centuries, more favourable cir- 
cumstances, created by Joseph the Second’s 
edict of tolerance, and by the French revolu- 
tion, allowed these humble but persevering 
Protestants to emerge from obscurity and pro- 
fess their faith publicly. Under the reign of 
the Dutch and Protestant King William I. they 
were organised into three churches under the 
care of regular pastors. Four other Protestant 
congregations, entirely composed of foreigners, 
sprung up in the towns of Brussels, Antwerp, 
Verviers and Liége. In 1839 these seven 
Churches formed themselves into an association, 
receiving State pay, and placed under the eccle- 
siastical direction of an annual Synod. This 
association, which is commonly known by the 
name of the Evangelical Synodal Church, or 
the National Church, numbers at present 
twenty-five churches or stations, under the 
charge ofas many ministers or evangelists. 

In the meantime, another organisation, founded 
in 1837, had arisen under the name of the 
Belgian Evangelical Society, for the purpose of 
spreading the Gospel, chiefly among the Catholics, 
without any sectarian aim. But gradually, 
through various circumstances, it took a de- 
cidedly ecclesiastical character, and in 1849 it 
constituted itself into a Church on Nonconform- 
ist principles, adding to its first title that of 
Belgian Christian Missionary Church. It num- 
bers at present twenty-five churches and 
stations, with twenty-one ministers and evangel- 
ists. Its members are for the most part converts 
from Catholicism. 

Both the previous Churches are Orthodox, 
the Christian Missionary Church exceedingly 
so; its founders having had the strange notion 
of reviving and adopting the Belgian Confession 
of the sixteenth century with its out and out 
Calvinism. The Evangelical Synodal Church 
has a much shorter and milder dogmatical 
standard, but it still exacts from its ministers 
the belief mm the binding authority of the Scrip- 
tures, in the Trinity, and in salvation by faith 
in Christ alone. 

Besides these two religious associations to 
complete our survey of Belgian Orthodox Pro- 
testantism,. we may mention the Church of the 
Boulevard de l’Observatoire, in Brussels, where 
preaching takes place in the French language, 
under the direction of the Wesleyan Methodist 
Missionary Society, to which the building was 
presented by its legal proprietor in 1874; and 
finally, omitting a few scattered Darbyists and 
Irvingites, there exist congregations of the 
Church of England in the principal towns, an 
English Presbyterian congregation at Courtrai, 
and English and American Sailors’ Home and 
Institute at Antwerp, and a Swedish Church in 
the same town. 

We will now give a rapid sketch of what has 
been done in the cause of liberal Protestantism. 

The first attempt to introduce it into Belgium 
was made in 1858, under the influence of Mr. 
Edgar Quinet, who, during his exile, was for 
some years a resident in Brussels. This cele- 
brated writer published an edition of the French 
works of Marnix de Sante-Aldegonde, the 
Belgian Reformer of the sixteenth century, and 


the friend of William the Silent. In the pre- 
face Quinet vehemently attacked Catholicism 
in its religious and political aspects, and recom» 
mended the adoption of a liberal form of Pro- 
testantism as the only means of shattering the 
baneful power of Rome, while offering at the 
same time a higher satisfaction to the religious 
sentiments of the nation. Some gentlemen, 
among whom we may mention Mr. Tiberghien, 
the Professor of Philosophy in the University 
of Brussels, who the year before had published 
some remarkable Studies on Religion, met re- 
peatedly in Brussels to consider how they could 
best carry out Mr. Quinet’s views; but nothing 
practical issued from their deliberations; chiefly 
through the want of a suitable preacher to 
initiate the movement. Liberal Protestantism 
was destined to gain its first footing in another 
part of the kingdom. ~ 

In 1858 the National Church of Verviers 
addressed a call to Mr. Théophile Bost, who at 
that time belonged to the semi-orthodox school. 
During his pastorate at Verviers his theologi- 
cal opinions became decidedly heterodox, and 
in 1865 he published a small volume entitled 
“ Tiberal Protestantism,” which has been con- 
sidered as one of the most important manifestoes 
of the theological left. Mr. Bost was, there- 
fore, the first to take a decided and public stand 
in Belgium in favour of a free Christianity. 
Of late years he has been disabled by disease, 
but his place is occupied at Verviers by a young 
minister professing similar views. 

For some time Mr. Bost was alone, and the 
religious question was allowed by the Liberal 
party to slumber. Catholicism, however, was 
not asleep. Kncouraged by Pius the Ninth’s 
famous Encyclical and Syllabus of 1864, the 
Belgian clergy became daily more audacious in 
their claims to govern the nation according to 
what they termed the laws of Christian society. 
To further their purposes, they exercised a tre- 
mendous pressure on the political electors, and 
their efforts resulted in the return of the Catho- 
lics to power in 1870 for a period of eight years. 
This long lease of Catholic government awoke 
the Liberals to a fresh consciousness of the 
strength of Catholicism, and of the impossibi- 
lity of conquering it simply on political grounds, 
without undermining its religious influence. 
Three events helped to draw the public atten- 
tion to the subject. 

The first was an article in the Revue de 
Belgique for January, 1875, by the eminent 
economist Mr. Laveleye on “ Protestantism and 
Catholicism in their Relation to the Liberty and 
Prosperity of Nations.” ‘This article created an 
immense sensation; it was immediately repub- 
lished in France, where thirty thousand copies 
were circulated, and translated in English, and 
several other languages. A year later Mr. de 
Laveleye wrote a new article on a kindred sub- 
ject, “The Religious Future of Protestant Na- 
tions.” 

The second fact which attracted notice was 
the following :—Four families, occupying a high 
social position, and converted from Catholicism 
to liberal Protestantism through the ministry of 
Mr. Théophile Bost, sought admittance into the 
Protestant Synodal Church of the town of 
Lége, where they habitually resided. On the 
3rd of May, 1875, an official recognition was 
granted them by the pastor of Lidge, Mr. 
Pradez, who, though orthodox himself, is suffi- 
ciently large hearted to extend the hand of fel- 
lowship to persons separated from him by im- 
portant doctrinal differences. Shortly after, a 
similar step was taken at Ghent, also ty several 
influential gentlemen and their families; the 
principal members of this group of liberal Pro- 
testants being Mr. Albert Callier, the present 
rector of the University of Ghent; his brother, 
Hippolyte Callier, directeur of the Flandre 
Liibérale, elected lately member of the House of 
Representatives; Mr. Coevoet, councillor at the 
Court of Appeal, and Mr. Léon Frédérieq, 
professor at the University. 

The third fact took place in the winter of the 
same year. The inhabitants of a place called 
Sart Dame-Avelines having quarrelled with 
the Catholic authorities about a young and 
popular vicar who had been removed against 
their will, appealed to the Belgian (Christian 
Missionary Church, which sent a minister to 
preach to them every Sunday. So great was 
the concourse of hearers that the building of a 


‘chapel became necessary, and in August, 1876, 
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M. de Laveleye opened a subscription for this 
object in the columns of the Flandre Libérale. 
Several prominent Liberals responded to his 
call, and the subscription soon amounted to 
16,000 francs, or £460. This Protestant move- 
ment at Sart Dame-Avelines brought the Liberal 
party a gain of forty votes in the arrondissement 
of Nivelles at the elections of the 13th of June, 
1876, a clear proof of the connection between a 
more enlightened religion and more liberal 
politics. 

Through an article of the Revue de Belgique 
in July, 1876, under the title of “‘ How to Raise 
Altar Against Altar,” Count Goblet d’Alviella 
related the above facts, and pointed out the im- 
portant lessons they gave as to the best means 
of successfully coping with Catholicism. But 
the objection was raised: “ How is it possible 
for us to goover to Protestantism P We do not 
believe in miracles, in the divinity of Christ, in 
the authority of the Bible?” In a second 
article (July, 1877), entitled “Liberal Protes- 
tantism,’’ Count Goblet reminded his readers 
that among the great variety of Protestant sects 
there are churches which harmonised better with 
modern thought and the progress of science, and 
in which men who desired a reasonable religion 
might find a satisfaction for their spiritual 
wants. The consequence of these events and 
publications was the formation of a group of 
thirty families, which, in November, 1877, ad- 
dressed a letter to the consistory of the Hvan- 
gelical Synodal Church, asking for admittance 
into the Church without any doctrinal condi- 
tions, and requesting the appointment of a second 
pastor, the need for whom was greatly felt, the 
said pastor to be chosen on the Liberal side. 
The Consistory refused the nomination of the 
second pastor, and the movement received a 
new check. 

However, it was not completely fruitless. 
Some persons who had been connected with it 
became attendants at the Wesleyan Methodist 
Church of the Boulevard de 1’Observatoire. 
The present writer had been, since the beginning 
of 1875, minister of that church, and_ his theo- 
logical creed being unsettled, he confined him- 
self chiefly to practical subjects and so hap- 
pened just to meet the requirements of these 
new hearers. 

In 1880 his opinions took a more definite 
form, and became of such a nature as to oblige 
him to abandon his pulpit and retire from the 
Wesleyan body. After a year’s rest and re- 
flection he determined to commence a new work 
in accordance with his altered theological posi- 
tion; and being encouraged by the friends who 
had formed the liberal portion of his old congre- 
gation, he rented a hall, and on the 27th of No- 
vember and the 4th of December, 1881, he gave 
two lectures, in which he developed his principles, 
beliefs and aims. Several gentlemen and their 
families immediately offered their support; a 
committee, composed of Mr. Anspach, vice- 
governor of the National Bank, Mr. Williams, 
professor at the University, and other gentle- 
men, was appointed, and funds subscribed to 
the amount of £180. Part of the Liberal Press 
granted its aid, especially the Flandre Libérale, 
and the Revue de Belgique, of which Count 
Goblet d’Alviella is the director. As our first 
meeting-place was objectionable on several ac- 
counts, and chiefly because it was over an 
estaminet, or drinking-room, we obtained from 
the burgomaster of the city, Mr. Buls, the 
gratuitous use of a fine hall in the Stock 
Exchange, in the very centre of the town, and 
it is there that for the present we hold our 
Sunday worship and lecture. The attendance 
varies from fifty or sixty hearers to 120 or 130, 
put it is still rather difficult for us to estimate 
the exact number of persons who have decidedly 
adhered to our undertaking. A general meeting 
of members will before long enlighten us on this 
point. A class for the religious instruction of 
the young has been opened on Thursdays, and 
numbers twenty pupils. Thus we have made a 
modest beginning in Brussels, but we believe 
it to bea serious and decisive one. In a few 
days, we will be commencing the second year of 
our existence, and we have every reason to hope 
that it will be marked by fresh progress in the 
work we are carrying on, to the best of our 
ability, in the service of God and of mankind. 
We shall be very happy if English Unitarians 

or Free Christians passing through Brussels 
will look us up on Sunday mornings, and give 


us by their presence a token of friendly interest 
and brotherly recognition. J. Hocarr. 
Brussels, Nov. 6. 


_P.S.—I must beg that allowance should be 
kindly made for my imperfect English, as 
French is the language in which I usually think, 
write and speak. 


Open Council, 


TEMPERANCE REFORM. 


Sir,—When I began to read the article 
headed ‘Temperance Reform,” in your last 
number, I was in hopes that it would contain 
some words which would encourage and 
strengthen those who were working for the 
cause of temperance. I found coldness where I 
expected warmth, ignorance where I expected 
knowledge, attack where I expected defence, and 
anger where I expected approval. The article 
is noton Temperance Reform; except so far as 
it objects to total abstinence as a means to that 
end. It accuses abstainers of certain foilies 
which they do not commit, and it holds up to 
disapproval such efforts to stem the drinking of 
England as Local Option andthe Sunday Closing 
Acts. And the tone of the article is a half 
angry tone—the tone of a moderate drinker dis- 
turbed in the exercise of “a pleasure or a neces- 
sity” by the inconvenient zeal of the total 
abstainers. 

To show that he does well to be angry, he 
accuses those who advocate total abstinence of 
see, things, ‘ which he says are neither just nor 
alten 

First. “In the eyes of many of these people 
all places where intoxicating drinks can be ob- 
tained are put into one category, wholly irrespec- 
tive of their special character.” If this means 
to say that total abstainers assert that a West- 
end club, and a wine merchant’s office, and a 
public-house in Ratcliffe Highway are all equally 
the resorts and the sources of immorality and 
crime, it is untrue. No total abstainer’s intelli- 
gence is so obscured by water drinking as to 
make that assertion. But if it means to say 
that all these places sell a poison, the effects of 
which are first harmful, and then deadly to the 
human frame, and none of the effects of which 
are either useful or necessary to life, and that it 
would be the better for the physical and moral 
health of England that ail this sale of poison 
should be done away with—it 7s an assertion 
which total abstainers make. But itis not an 
exaggerated or absurd assertion. It is one 
which the strictest scientific investigation sup- 
ports, which cannot be controverted, which has 
been made by all the leading medical men before 
Royal Commissions, and to which every day’s 
work upon the subject adds force and veracity. 
That assertion is scientifically “just,” and, being 
capable of demonstration, is “fair.” Secondly, 
the writer says:—‘ A moderate drinker is re- 
garded with as much abhorence as the habitual 
drunkard.” This is a statement which is en- 
tirely untrue. J have never seen in any of the 
books accredited by any of the societies for total 
abstinence any words which even approached 
this statement. Nor, indeed, is the habitual 
drunkard regarded with abhorrence, but with 
infinite pity, and with such a desire to help him 
out of his dreadful state that no personal sacri- 
fices are considered too great to give him that 
help. 

What we do say to the moderate drinker is that 
he is not convinced of the harm he may do by his 
example, and that he is himself in physical 
danger. The harm his example does is that it 
encourages others to drink, who, unlike himself, 
cannot stop short of the moderate dose, and 
these are either made ill for life by the daily 
poison they take, or hurried into ruin of body 
and soul. No moderate drinker can tell the 
evil he may do by an example which no one 
calls immoral, or looks at with abhorrence, but 
which permits men, and especially his children, 
to play with fire without a protest, without a 
warning. 

As to all moderate drinkers we regard them 
as in physical danger. They ask for no more 
than what has been called the “ dietetic dose of 
alcohol,” and with that they are content. That 
dose is from half a pint to a pint of French 
wine, or three glasses of sherry or port, or one 


wine-glassful of spirits. This is the mild 
stimulation they ask for, and they allow that if 
they took more, or science obliges them now to 
allow it, the results would be unhealthy. The 
effect of the moderate dose has been thoroughly 
investigated. It is to reduce the power of the 
minute blood vessels so that they fill with blood. 
The face gets flushed, the brain also, the lungs 
also; the breathing is quicker, the heart beats 
faster, and the mind igs excited. That is the 
first stage. If a man takes more than this 
moderate dose he passes into another stage, 
when he begins to lose absolute command over 
his thoughts and muscles, and is liable to speak 
fast, to be over excited, to have headaches, how- 
ever slight in the morning, and in the evening 
to be sleepy if he is alone, to be elevated if he is 
incompany. If a man passes continually into 
that stage, and it is a very common experience, 
he is not a moderate drinker any more. ‘The next 
stage is confusion of mind, of act, of speech, loss 
of power over the muscles, with depression and 
bodily cold. The last stage is absolute pros- 
tration. The man is dead drunk. 

That is the journey. The moderate drinker 
begins it, and says he need never go further than 
the first stage, and many never do go further. 
But the question is, seeing that the journey is so 
deadly a one, ought a man to begin it at all? If 
he begin, he is in danger of going on, and there 
is not one inch of the way which is safe; for 
alcohol has this peculiar property, that it always 
lures onwards, that one glass asks for another. 
The moderate drinker is obliged almost daily 
to resist that allurement, and he is in continued 
peril of failures to resist; and, indeed, it is a 
wonder he is not more afraid, for the whole mass 
of those who have been killed by alcoholic 
diseases, who have been made criminals and 
brutes by alcohol, whom alcohol has driven 
mad, and who have sown in their children the 
seeds which afterwards quickened weakness of 
constitution, on which any disease seizes, into 
idiotcy or mania or early death, began in the 
same way, went the first stage with the moderate 
drinker, but could not resist the invitation for 
more which the first stage invariably makes. It 
is because all this is so terribly true that we 
say, and with justice and fairness, that the 
moderate drinker is in danger, and that the 
example he sets does more harm than he is 
aware of. As to his own health. He gets 
no good of even his moderate dose. “Jf 
he is in first-rate condition, if he can freely 
throw off causes of oppression and depression, 
if he is actively engaged in the open air, if he 
has nothing to do which requires great exacti- 
tude and precision of work, if he is not sub- 
jected to any worry or mental strain, if he sleeps 
well and is properly clothed, and exposed to no 
extremes of heat or cold, if his appetite is good 
and he can get plenty of wholesome food*—7f he 
has all these advantages, he may indulge with- 
out much risk in a moderate dose.” But if one 
of these advantages should fail him, then even 
his moderate dose is doing him harm. It will 
double the disadvantage under which he suffers, 
and then step by step deprive him one by one 
of the advantages he has left, or of part of their 
power to make life easy. 

This is the danger the healthy man incurs 
from moderate drinking. Let him become un- 
healthy, and the danger is doubled. ‘Then the 
moderate dose weakens and batters down day by 
day the powers he has to resist the attacks which 
the daily wear and tear of life make on his 
physical health and on his mental energy. 

And this is not only the testimony of science, 
but the testimony of statistics. No insurance 
society will insure the moderate drinker at the 
game figure as the total abstainer. They know 
—and the death rate, on comparison, proves it— 


that the life of the moderate drinker is, save in 
a few rare cases, more subject to disease and 
shorter than that of the total abstainer. 

It ig in this way that the total abstainer looks 
at the position of the moderate drinker, and not 
with any abhorrence whatever. He appeals to 
the moderate drinker to give up his dose be- 
cause he is in physical peril, because he is 
lessening all his powers, and because the ex- 
ample he sets brings others into mortal danger, 
however sober his own life may be. And this 


* See Dr. Richardson’s ‘‘ Drink and Strong Drink,” a 
little first-class book in which the whole subject is 
accurately and moderately treated, 
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appeal is not made by any “ overweening zeal.” 
It is based on the answer given tothe question— 
Is moderate drinking safe P—by the long and 
patient investigation of science, and on the 
moral call which the dreadful peril and ruin of 
multitudes make upon his conscience and his 
heart. It is an appeal which is, therefore, 
neither unjust nor unfair. 

The third assertion made by your writer is 
‘That all who are engaged in the trade are de- 
nounced (by total abstainers) with as much 
vigour as if they were criminals of the deepest 
dye.” 

This also is untrue. Noone ranks anyone in 
the trade among criminals, or denounces them as 
if they were criminals. Total abstainers impute 
no moral blame to these men, unless in cases 
where all the world would join in the blame, as 
when publicans are proved to encourage drunken- 
ness on their premises. What total abstainers 
do is to state facts and leave the application of 
these facts to the conscience of the traders them- 
selves. 

They say that alcohol is a poison, dangerous 
to those who take it moderately, deadly to those 
who take it immoderately, never of any use or 
necessity as food, and the most fruitful cause 
of violent deaths, of crime, of disease, and of in- 
sanity that exists in this country. They say 
that this is proved, and it is proved. The great 
brewers and distillers make this poison, and the 
merchants and publicans distribate it far and 
wide into every corner of the country. Total 
ubstainers do not say that these traders are the 
origin of the evil which follows on this making 
and selling of poison. The origin is in the 
public eraving. But they are the means by 
which this craving is satisfied, or rather not 
satisfied, for it never is satisfied, but awakened 
and developed; and the work of their lives is 
unfortunately bound up with the destruction of 
the bodies, and brains. and souls of men. That 
is simple fact. There is no denouncing in the 
matter. There is no moral blame imputed. If 
a man likes to carry on that trade, well and 
good. ‘To his own conscience he stands or falls. 
But if it strikes him unpleasantly, and if his 
conscience is haunted, let him give it up at any 
loss, and tell the public why he has done so. 
One thing is certain, he will do no harm by 
having nothing to do with it. It would be for 
the good, for the incalculable good of England, 
if every drop of alcohol in any shape were spilt 
into the sea. 

The fourth accusation made by your writer 
is this—‘ That total abstainers are credited 
with virtues as citizens, and with an immunity 
from wrong doing which they, and only they, 
can attain.” So far as this accusation imputes 
a certain self-conceit to the total abstainer 
greater than that which ordinarily belongs to 
any special class, it is anerror. Total abstainers 
do not plume themselves on being better men 
than others. Nor do they ever say that the 
moderate drinkers are less worthy citizens than 
they are. What they do say is fact, not fancy 
bred of self-conceit; is not exaggeration but 
simple truth. They say that crime diminishes in 
proportion as drinking diminishes; that poverty 
diminishes as drinking diminishes, that disease 
does the same; and that the work of the country 
is better done, and the homes of the country 
are more happy, and the culture of the men and 
women of the working classes increases, where 
drinking is lessened or wholly put an end to. 
They say that in villages or in towns where 
there is no drinking at all there is no need of 
police or workhouses, scarcely any need of mad- 
houses, and only half the need other places have 
of hospitals. And where these advantages exist, 
it is plain that the State profits, and that those 
who thus bring the profit are better citizens 
than those who build up by their drinking the 
prison, the workhouse, the madhouse and more 
than half of the sickbeds of the country. It is 
just to state this, for it is true, and since it is 
true, itis fair to dwell upon it. These are the 
four accusations your writer has made. He next 
enters into his objections to the Social Option 
Bill and the Sunday Closing Acts, and where it 
not that this letter is already too long, I would 
gladly meet him on those objections. I am 
quite ready to do so at a future time, if you, Sir, 
think it well. And he concludes with his 
remedy for “much of the evil which unques- 
tionably does exist in connection with the drink 


fitted to the wants of the people. Opportunities 
for obtaining food or non-intoxicating liquor 
ought to be as ample” in the public-houses “as 
they are for getting wine and spirits.” This 
is the effort to which the Temperance Reform- 
ers should address their energies. At present 
he allows it is not practicable. But the ignor- 
ance which professes it is almost sublime. And 
it is only on account of this ignorance of the 
whole subject and of its awful issues that the 
whole spirit of the article which cries down or 
lightly treats the zeal of those who are con- 
tending against the worst evil that ever has 
afflicted the human race can be at all excused. 

Sroprorp A. BRooKE. 

1, Manchester-square, W., Nov. 13, 


Correspondence, 


UNITARIAN DISTRICT ORGANISA- 
TION. 


TO THE EDITOR, 


Srr,—As one residing in a suburban district of 
the metropolis and regretfully isolated from any 
religious communion with co-thinkers, I feel 
that the remarks of Mr. William Shaen in the 
discussion which took place at a recent meeting 
of the Council of the British and Foreign Unit- 
arian Association to be of the utmost practical 
value. Admitting the desirability of reaching 
the working classes, he nevertheless drew at- 
tention to the great desideratum that existing 
congregations should be strengthened and new 
ones established. May I point out for the at- 
tention of the Council the ample field for any 
such effort as that of establishing a new congre- 
gation which exists in Upper Norwood, includ- 
ing Lower and South Norwood and the adjacent 
parishes P It so happens that the Sunday trains 
run most inconyeniently jfor those who might 
wish to attend either the London chapels or 
those chapels which lie further South and West, 
which in some cases do not permit passengers 
to return to their homes until an early hour in 
the afternoon. Moreover, there is a fair sprink- 
ling of persons of Liberal views in religious 
matters residing in this district, some of whom 
have expressed their great regret that there is 
no place of worship in which they with consis- 
tency could meet for communion. [ think, 
therefore, an effort might be made in Upper 
Norwood with’decided advantage and prospects 
of success. The local newspaper gives every 
week a full column of notices of the Sunday 
religious services in this immense district, and 
they amount to many score. I regret, however, 
to say that it does not in its enumeration and 
in the whole of this vast area include the name 
of one single Unitarian or Free Christian Church. 

May I venturea suggestion for the considera- 
tion of the Council when it next discusses the 
subject of establishing new congregations? I 
think it would be to the advantage of the cause 
of our liberal theology, as we understand it, if the 
Council would appoint an organising secretary, 
whose duty it should be to “ prospect” the local- 
ities all around which now lie fallow, and to 
interview persons of known liberal tendencies 
residing in the district, and then to report the 
result of his investigations to the Council. The 
area of his work would be largely commensurate 
with the localities from which subscriptions are 
sent tothe Association. The present value of 
such a system of organisation is well proved by 
the network of educational centres which now 
prevail in the North in connection with the 
Yorkshire Union of Mechanic and Literary In- 
stitutions, and is entirely owing to the labour of 
an organising secretary. The same result may 
be seen in the numerous political associations 
which interlock each other in the Parliamentary 
county divisions and cement union of thought 
and action. As one not unfamiliar with the im- 
portant results attained by such means, I ven- 
ture respectfully to offer my suggestion (quan- 
tum valeat) for the consideration of the Council, 
feeling sure that if the right description of per- 
son could be found—a gentleman possessing 
local knowledge, conversational power, genial 
temperament, a faculty of observation, to which 
must be added a genuine love of human pro- 
gress in its religious, moral, and intellectual 
phases of development—his services would be 


\ 


traffic!” It is in “making these houses better | found to be of eminent practical utility. Any- 


how, I do trust that the novelty of the sugges- 
tion will not preclude its receiving the attention 
of the Council of the British and Foreign Asso- 
ciation, whose duty it obviously is to take the 


initiative. I ama subscribing member to the 
Association. V IGILANS, 
Nov. 14. 


—_——_o————. 


THE THEISTIC CHURCH. 
TO THE EDITOR. 


Sir,—The friendly initials “ R. B.,” at the end 
of your article on “The Theistic Church ” in 
this week’s Ing wirer, are in themselves a gua- 
rantee that not hing ill-natured is intended by 
anything written over them. 

But one who knows little or nothing of my 
teaching about Jesus of Nazareth would draw 
from that article a most erroneous and unfair 
impression. “ R. B.” says that I go out of my 
way “to attack the character of Christ and to 
denounce all reverential esteem for him as so 
much idolatry.” 

Now I can fearlessly challenge anyone, Ortho- 
dox or Unitarian, to point out a single passage 
in which I have “attacked ” any good word at- 
tributed to Jesus, or any good deed reported to 
have been done by him. I have not vilified any- 
thing good whatever. { have only attacked that 
which is reported of him in the Gospels which 
is really evil or blameworthy. The Unitarians 
have a way of their own of endorsing my critic- 
isms. They simply drop out of the narra- 
tives just those points in the character or con- 
duct of Jesus to which they morally object. 
How can they consistently blame me for finding 
the same fault with the Gospel portrait, as they 
find themselves P 

And pray, why should they blame me for 
saying openly what they secretly think? As to 
my “denouncing all reverential esteem for 
Christ as so much idolatry,” allow me to quote 
from a quite recent sermon, preached September 
10, which, however, was written and preached 
in March, 1873:—“It can hardly be doubted 
that the core and kernel of all sincere religious 
opposition to our views is superstitious reverence 
for Christ. I say swperstitious reverence, be- 
cause some reverence, nay, great reverence, is 
the only attitude in which reasonable and wide- 
hearted men ought to stand in regard to Jesus 
of Nazareth. It may be taken for granted that 
his name should be enrolled in the list of the 
world’s noblest men, and that nothing like an 
attack upon his character, or even a fine critic- 
ism of hig faults, would ever have been made or 
deemed necessary, had not his name been re- 
moved from that list and placed in a category by 
itself. It is, therefore, not the proper reverence, 
but the swperstitiows reverence for Christ which 
we assail—that most absurd and groundless 
superstition which places him in a superhuman 
rank, &c.” 

I have no wish to repeat observations on the 
Unitarian body which are resented as aspersions, 
but when they wind up their prayers “through 
Moses our Lord,” or for the sake of thine apostle 
Paul, our mediator and advocate,” I shall begin 
to believe that {they no longer put Jesus in a 
category by himself. 

As to “ R,B.’s” insinuation of conceit, that I 
must bear, as all men have to bear it who have 
the audacity to differ from the majority, or to 
run headlong against a popular sentiment. 

Cuarius VOYSEY, 


——_ _o>—_ 


A PLEA FROM OXFORD, 


TO THE EDITOR, 


Srr,—It was with some disappointment that 
I discovered when I took up residence here 
a few weeks ago that there were no yisible at- 
tempts being made to further the cause of Unit- 
arian Christianity in this city. Surely we, as 
a religious body, ought at least to be fairly re- 
presented here, in one of the largest universities 
in the world; and I, for one, should greatly 
rejoice at any steps being taken to bring the 
members of our own body together once a week 
for religious worship. 

The absence of a place of worship which we 
younger members might attend without running 
the risk of hearing our most cherished conyic- 
tions assailed is necessarily a great hindrance 
to the cultivation of spiritual and truly religious 
habits of thought. Some of us searcely like to 
attend a Church of England service, and to be 
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compelled to listen to dogmas which are at 
variance with our best feelings as men, and con- 
tradictory to the eternal goodness and fatherly 
kindness of God. But if we altogether give up 
attending any place of worship there is the op- 
posite danger of religious indifference. 

The only remedy which I can see for this state 
of affairs is that members of our body, with such 
friends as might choose to join us, should meet 
together on Sunday for religious worship. This 
would not only give an impetus to the apparently 
stagnant Unitarianism of Oxford, but would 
afford a splendid training to our younger mem- 
bers, such as myself, who are preparing for our 
ministry, and who might conduct the services 
invotation. I presume that in the whole uni- 
versity there might be found some twenty or 
thirty earnest thinkers who would be ready and 
willing to assist in promoting our cause. 

T am fully aware that Oxford is the hotbed of 
a certain phase of orthodoxy, and that we should 
probably receive some strong opposition in 
carrying out the idea which I suggest; but that 
ought rather to stimulate us to more vigorous 
efforts on behalf of the faith which is so dear to 
us. Ihave no doubt that if we could once make 
a start here the project would be eagerly taken 
up by present and future members of the Uni- 
versity, and might some day be the means of 
fulfilling that long-cherished hope of building a 
Unitarian church in Oxford. 

T should feel great obliged to those of your 
readers who may approve of this project for 
any practical suggestions, and also for assistance 
in giving me the names of any students who 
would be likely to sympathise with the move- 
ment. R. F. NicHonson. 

University College, Oxford. 


——_o—= 


IGNORANT BIGOTRY. 
TO THE EDITOR. 


Sir,—My sister, Miss Squier, has been in- 
teresting herself in an attempt to improve 
the neighbourhood of the Unitarian Chapel, 
Moreton Hampstead, by buying, for the purpose 
of pulling down, some ruinous cottages that 
stand by. She took some trouble to find out, 
at Exeter, the owner of the cottages, and fol- 
lowed her from Exeter to some other town, to 
which she had gone on a visit. The interview 
between the two ladies was pleasant and satis- 
factory ; and it seemed likely that the sale of 
the cottages would be at once effected. A letter, 
however, has been since received, a copy of which 
I subjoin, omitting the signature for obvious 
reasons :— 

(Cory. ] 
“7, Mount Pleasant, Newton Abbot. 

“ Miss Squier,—Madam, I am writing to you at 
once before I return to Exeter, as I wish to tell you 
without delay that I cannot sell you the cottages 
you want for the purpose you require, Iam sorry 
T did not think of it while you were here, but after 
you left I saw I could not, as a believer in the 
Lord Jesus Christ, sell you those cottages with the 
object of improving that which denies Him, I 
am sorry you had so much trouble in finding me. 

“TJ remain, Faithfully Yours —-— 

“ Noy. 11, 1882.” 


(iomment on such ignorance and bigotry is 


unnecessary. Wittram CRoKE Squier. 
Stand, Nov. 15. 
LONDON DOMESTIC MISSION 
SOCIBTY. 


TO THE EDITOR. 


Sin,— Your readers may like to know that the 
new Mission station at 4, Rhyl-street, Weeding- 
ton-road, Kentish-town, will be opened on Sun- 
day next, November 19. Will you allow me to 
appeal to them for the supply of some of our 
wants P 

The committee are anxious to make the rooms 
as bright and pretty as possible, and therefore 
ask their friends for any cheerful prints or 
coloured pictures (framed or not) which they 
may be able to spare to adorn the bare walls. 
Strips of American cloth bearing floral decora- 
tions painted on them would also be most ac- 
ceptable. 

‘A library is being at once formed for the 
Sunday-school, and also for general purposes. 
The reading-room will be open twonights a week 
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free. Contributions of books, newspapers (plain 
or illustrated), or money for this object will be 
very helpful. 

All gifts should be sent to the missionary, the 
Rey. Joseph Pollard, Domestic Mission, 4, Rhyl- 
street, Weedington-road, Kentish-town, N.W. 

J. EstLin CaRpENTER. 
Hon. Sec. London Domestic Mission Society. 
Noy. 15. 


—_4+——__ 


BETHNAL GREEN MISSION. 
TO THE EDITOR. 


Sir,—We shall commence religious services 
at Bethnal Green, Hast London, in a week or 
two. May I ask, through the Inquirer, those 
congregations which have ceased to use Dr. 
Martineau’s “ Hymns for the Christian Church 
and Home” to be so good as to make us a gift 
of their discontinued books? This will help us 
much, as the congregation we hope to gather 
will consist of really poor people. 

. C. Barrow, 
for the London, District Unitarian Association. 

The books may be sent to Miss Philpott, 37, 
Norfolk-street, Strand, London, W.C. 


University Intelligenee. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


The following are the Lists of the Candidates who 
have passed the recent examinations :— 
B.Sc. EXAMINATION. 
Pass List. 

First Division. 
Bayliss, W. M.— University College. 
Goodman, R. N.—St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
Kipping, F. S.—Owens College. 
Lever, F.—Guy’s Hospital. 
Phillips, F. B. W.—Guy’s Hospital. 
Ransom, W. B.—Trinity College, Cambri’ ge. 
Riley, J. T.—Mason Science College, Birmingham. 
Ryan, J.—King’s College, Cambridge. 
Scott, Charlotte A.—Girton College, Cambridge. 
Stroud, W.— Balliol College, Oxford, and Owens 

College. 
Waddell, J.—Dalhousie College, Nova Scotia. 
Meena W. C.—Mason Science College, Birming- 
am. 

Second Division. 
Allen, H.—Private study. 
Andrews, EH, C.—St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
Barrodale, 8.—Mason Science College, Birmingham, 
Beare, T. H.—University College. 
Frost, R.—Owens College. 
Halstead, G. H., B.A.—Guy’s Hospital. 
Heap, H.—Private study. 
Marshall, Sophie E.—Bedford and Firth Colleges, 
Morgan, T. M.—Private study. 
Salisbury, C., B.A.—Private study. 
Small, E. W.—Christ’s College, Cambridge. 
Voelcker, J. A., B.A—University College and Private 

study. ; 

Walmsley, R. M.—Private study. 
Wilson, H.—St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
Woodcock, F. W., B.A.—Private study. 


B.A. EXAMINATION. 
Pass List. 
First Division. 
Alden, Kate.—Bedford College, London. 
Ashton, A. J.—Private study. 
Ayles, H. H. B.—Private study and St. John’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge, 
Barber, W. T. A.—New Kingswood School. 
Barnes, J., B.Sc. —Owens College and Private study. 
Bennett, T.—University College and Private study. 
Bertenshaw, IT. H.—University and Boro’-road Col- 
leges and Private reading, 
Bewlay, E. M.—University College. 
Bostock, Selina D.—Ladies’ College, Cheltenham. 
Bruton, F, A.—Private study. 
Butler, J. E, A.—St. Gregory’s College, Downshire, 
Caldecott, F.—Private study and tuition. 
Chambers, J.—Private study. 
Chipper, P.—Private study. 
Clay, Henrietta E.—Ladies’ College, Cheltenham, 
and Private tuition. 
Collin, Mary.—Notting-hill High School and Bedford 
College. 
Coupe, C. M. M.—Stonyhurst College. 
Cowe, A.—Cheshunt College. 
Crampton, J.—Private study. 
Dawson, A. W. —Private study. 
Dymond, Olivia.—Ladies’ College, Cheltenham. 
Elligott, E. M.—St. Mark’s College, Chelsea, and 
Private study. 
Gallatly, W.—Private study. 
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Germaine, R. A.—Private study. 

Grantham, C. F,.—Private study. 

Heppel, Mary L.—Private tuition. 

Herman, R. A.—Trinity College, Cambridge. 

Hodgson, W. H.—Private study. 

Jones, E. G.—New College. 

Jones, R. W.—Private study. 

Kellett, F. W.—Kingswood School and Sidney Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 

Kenner, J. B.—Private study. 

Lea, F. B.—Owens College and Private study. 

Lempriére, P. A.—Private study. 

Little, E.—Owens College. 

Macrosty, H. W.—Private study. 

Meakin, H. J.—Cheltenham Training College and 
Private tuition. 

Miall, Hilda C.—University and Queen’s Colleges. 

Morris, A. L.— University College. 

Naylor, F. J.—Private study. 

Nesbitt, A. P.—Owens College. 

Page, Annie.—Ladies’ College, Cheltenham. 

Paton, H. T.—Private study. 

Petrie, Mary L. G.—University College. 

Pickard, H. B.—University of Edinburgh. 

Quinn, M. T.—St. Cuthbert’s College, Ushaw. 

Reed, B.—Private study. 

Reilly, A. C.—Private study. 

Richards, J. G.—Private study. 

Sanderson, A. D.—Kingswood School and Queen’s 
College, Cambridge. 

Selby, W. J.—Private study. 

Shipham, F. P.—Wesley College, Sheffield. 

Smith, G. A.—University College. 

Smith, J. R.—Private study. 

Stephenson, A. R.—Kingswood School and New Col 
lege, Eastbourne, 

Stock, A.—Regent’s Park College. 

Sturge, Elizaketh H.—Ladies’ College, Cheltenham. 

Swann, #.—Yorkshire College and Private tuition. 

Thompson, Edith M.—Queen’s and University Col- 
leges. 

Thomson, Edith M.—Bedford College, London. 

Topham, Margaret R.—Queen’s and University Col- 
leges. 

Townsend, Annie,—Bedford College, London, 

Tracey, F.—Exeter College, Oxford. 

Tyson, J.—Private study. 

Wallace, J. 1. N.—Private study and Owens College. 

Ward, T.—Saltley College and Private study, 

Watkinson, J.—University College. 

Watts, A.—St. Cuthbert’s College, Ushaw. 

Williams, Edith R.—University College. 

Williams, 8.—University College. 

Wilson, G. B.—Private tuition. 

Wood, F. S.—Wesley College, Sheffield. 

Wyatt, A. J.Regent’s Park College and Privat 
study. 

Second Division. 

Abrahams, M.—Jews’ College. 

Anderson, W. S.— University College. 

Bettesworth, W. A.—Private study. 

Brown, H.—Private study and tuition. 

Butler, R. P.—Wesleyan College, Westminster, and 
Private study. 

Cannell, I. B.—Private study. 

Cannell, W. M.—Wesleyan College, Richmond. 

Charleton, Kk. A.—University College. 

Collar, G.—St. John’s College, Battersea, and Private 
study. 

Davies, J. M.—University College of Wales. 

Defries, W.—Private study. 

Dewdney, H.—Chepstow Grammar School. 

Evans, J. B.—New College. 

Faulkner, H. J. H.—Private study. 

Foley, P.—St. Patrick’s College, Carlow. 

Goode, W. T.—Private study. 

Hyamson, M.—Jews’ College. 

Johnson, Mary L.—Private tuition. 

Kempthorne, C. H.—Private study. 

Lamburn, E. J. 8.— Owens College and Private study. 

Lean, ©, A.—Mason Science College, Birmingham. 

Martin, A.—Private study and University College, 
Bristol. 

Mayer, S.—University College. 

Norman, A. W.—Private tuition. 

O’Bryen, P. A.—St. Cuthbert’s College, Ushaw, 

Pollen, J. H.—Stonyhurst College. 

Rundell, M. A.—Private study. 

Sampson, W. H.—University College and Private 
study. 

Sutton, C. T.—Private study. 

Van Praagh, J.—Jews’ Free School. 

Wertheimer, J.—University College, Liverpool. 

White, H. R.—Private study. 

Williams, J. L.—New College. 


Campripcr.—The Rev. H. Ierson, M.A., con- 
tinues his Sunday evening services at Cambridge 
with great acceptance. The Rey, P. H. Wicksteed, 
M.A., has formed a class there for the critical 
study of the Old Testament, which he will meet . 
once a week for the present. The series of the 
class are to be continued during this term. 
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Che Inquirer, 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 18, 1882. 


We have all learned from the daily papers 
that Mr. Tennyson’s new play, The Promise 
of May, produced at the Globe Theatre, was a 
decided failure, notwithstanding the uniform 
excellence of the acting. It must inevitably 
haye been so from the nature of the subject, 
and the author’s singular want of the dramatic 
faculty. The Promise of May is a tragic 
story of seduction and abandonment, which is 
quaintly shadowed forth in the pretty song of 
the opening scene :— 


** The town lay still in the low sunlight, 
The hen cluct late by the white farm gate, 
The maid to her dairy came in from the cow, 
The stock-dove coo’d at the fall of night, 
The blossom had open’d on every bough. 
O joy for the promise of May, of May. 
O joy for the promise of May. 


But a red fire woke in the heart of the town, 
And a fox from the glen ran away with the hen, 
And a cat to the cream, and a rat to the cheese, 
And the stock-dove coo’d till a kite dropped down, 
And a salt wind burnt the blossoming trees. 

O grief for the promise of May, of May, 

O grief for the promise of May.” 


The plot of the drama seems to us quite a 
mistake, and is almost as repulsive without be- 
ing so powerful as Mr. Tennyson’s recent lurid 
poem “ Despair.” It is designed to show the 
influence of Agnosticism and Socialistic views 
upon human action. The hero is a forbidding 
person, who reads and philosophises aloud upon 
the essay of a free thinker, whose opinions are 
his own. His train of thought leads him to re- 
gard man as a creature who lives for sensation 
alone. Marriage he holds to be a “ senseless 
institution,” the doctrine of elective affinity 
combined with the maintenance of children by 
the State being the cardinal principle of the 
great and desirable democratic revolution he 
sees ahead. The author’s evident purpose is to 
represent this precious individual’s villainy as 
the natural and inevitable result of his opinions, 
and while itis not our part to vindicate views 
with which we have no sympathy whatever, 
we need hardly point out that Mr. Tennyson 
has done great injustice to both the Agnostic 
and the Socialist, who would entirely disclaim 
the immoral tendencies attributed to them. 
This is a dangerous game to play at, for with 
quite as much reason might an Agnostic 
dramatist produce on the stage a modern Tartuffe 
and Mawworm and represent them as the 
natural result of Orthodox teaching. 


A curious scene occurred during the perform- 
ance of the drama on Tuesday evening. The 
Marquis of Queensberry, a well-known Agnostic, 
who was seated in the stalls, rose and protested 
against the Laureate’s representation of the 
principles of freethought, of which the marquis 
professed himself an adherent. The marquis 
might surely have been content with the marked 
failure of the drama, or have uttered his protest 
through the columns of the Press. 


Protar CHuNDER Mozoompar’s book on the 
“ Faith and Progress of the Brahmo Somaj ” is 
just out. The first part consists of speculative 
and doctrinal subjects, such as the development 
of the Brahmo Somaj, Difference between Deism 
and the Brahmo Somaj, the Essential Religion 
* of the Brahmo Somaj, Hindu and Christian In- 
fluence in the Brahmo Somaj, and a Summary 
ot the chief beliefs of the Brahmo Somaj. The 
second part consists of Devotional and Practical 
subjects, such ag the great Bhakti Revival, 
Missionary Agencies, Social Reforms, Practical 
Activities, &e. The third part contains a num- 
ber of chapters on the New Dispensation ex- 
plaining its principal doctrines. The book con- 
tains 430 pages, and is neatly printed and bound 
by the Calcutta Central Press Company. 


Tue census returns of Ulster, just issued, 
state that the population numbered in the last 
census 1,743,075 persons. Of these 833,566 
were Roman Catholics, 470,629 Presbyterians, 
379,402 Episcopalians, 34,825 Methodists, 43,332 
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of other denominations, and 321 who refused 
information; 930,390 can read and_ write, 
306,118 can read only, and 515,846 are illiterate. 
The figures, compared with those of 1871, show 
a considerable advance in education. 


Principat Carrp, in formally opening the 
winter session of Glasgow University, delivered 
an address on “ Bishop Butler.” He spoke of 
the “ Analogy” as an example of the survival of 
a book in an age that had long passed away 
from the standpoint on which it was based. The 
true reason for this was to be found in the fact 
that while Butler was, in one point of view, a 
thorough representative of the religious attitude 
of his time, and whilst the argument of his great 
work was in some respects fallacious and un- 
tenable, there was nevertheless in the spirit of 
his teaching much that was in advance of his 
ect and that was of essential and permanent 
value. 


Iy another column Mr. Voysey objects to one 
of the statements made in our article on “The 
Theistic Church” last week. But Mr. Voysey 
himself affords a justification for our statement 
in the quotation he makes from a recent sermon. 
We said he attacked the character of Christ, 
and in the extract given he says “that nothing 
like an attack upon his (Jesus) character, or even 
a fine criticism of his faults, would ever have 
been made or deemed necessary had not, &c.” 
We judge from this, therefore, that an attack 
had been made, and his faults finely criticised. 
Mr. Voysey says it is only superstitious reverence 
for Christ which he assails, but then he charges 
the Unitarian body with this superstitious rever- 
ence because some of them wind up their prayers 
with the words, “through Jesus Christ our 
Lord.” We confess that these words have to 
us little meaning, and we are better pleased at 
their omission than retention. At the same time 
the question is not of very vast importance, and 
if there are those among us wlio have a great 
affection for the words, there is no reason why we 
should class them as superstitious. Jeses in one 
sense does stand “in a category by himself; ” not 
by reason of his being superhuman, but because 
his character and place in history are unique. 
Mr. Voysey finds a portrait in which he de- 
tects blemishes. We find four sketches, not 
wholly consistent; we seek to find the reason 
of the inconsistency, and believe that we find 
it not in the man, but in the mistaken con- 
ception of the writers. And we find more than 
this, for we find that from this life there has 
flowed an influence that has affected the history 
of the world. We think this is a more rational 
mode of regarding the life and character of 
Jesus than Mr. Voysey’s pointing at blemishes, 
the real existence of which may fairly be 
doubted.—R.B. 


Av an influential meeting held on Thursday 
at Lord Salisbury’s residence it was decided to 
take steps to raise £50,000 for the purpose of a 
memorial of Dr. Pusey. It was resolved that 
the money should be devoted first to the pur- 
chase of Dr. Pusey’s library, and the provision 
of suitable books for it, and next to an endow- 
ment for two or more clergymen to act as 
librarians, and promote the interests of theolo- 
gical study and religious life within the 
university. This is the most sensible move- 
ment of the kind we have recorded for a long 
time. The memorial is at once respectful to 
the memory of Dr. Pusey, and from the point of 
view of the promoters, will conduce to the per- 
manent religious advantage of the university. 


Dr. Aneous, Principal of the Baptist College 
in Regent’s Park, in a recent address, had 
some excellent remarks on children’s piety, 
and in deprecation of the sensational element 
which, as he said, could have no abiding in- 
fluence. The religion of a child should be 
natural and joyous, and thoughtful sermons need 
not be sad. An over-quickened sense of the 
future life, combined with fear of the terrors of 
hell, was often painfully inculcated, and the 
child was oppressed with terror in consequence 
of such indiscreet teaching.—All this is quite 
true, but when Orthodox divines talk in this 
way it clearly shows that they are beginnirg to 
doubt the doctrines which they solemuly profess 
to believe. Dr. Angus is understood to be a 
staunch believer in the doctrine of eternal pun- 
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ishment, and if hell is a reality little children 
cannot too early be taught to flee from the wrath 
to come, and have no business to be “joyous” 
when all creation is overshudowed with gloom. 
It is a fearful thing to fall into the hands of 
such a God as Dr. Angus’s Calvinistic theology 
depicts, and how can the service of sucha Being 
be “natural and joyous,” either for children or 
grown-up people P 


WE are’so deeply interested in the improve- 
ment of the devotional services of the Church 
that we are glad to notice a growing movement 
in this direction. Scotch preaching is probably 
the worst in the world, and Scotch worship the 
dreariest and least inspiring. Some-years ago 
there was a growing desire for a richer service 
in the. Established Church of Scotland, result- 
ing in the formation of “The Church Service 
Society,” which has done much to develop a 
taste for liturgical forms of worship, and to fill 
up the wide gulf separating the Presbyterian 
from the Anglican ritual. The Free Church 
students have now formed a “ Public Worship 
Association,” and in a short time the United 
Presbyterians will have a “ Devotional Service 
Association.” At a recent conference papers 
were read on “The Worship of the Scottish 
Church in Early Reformation Times,” “The 
Defects of the Present System,” and “The Aims 
of the Proposed Association.” These last were 
stated not to be “ to effect any radical change in 
their system of worship, to deprecate the im- 
portance of the ordinance of preaching, nor to 
thrust new usages of worship upon their con- 
gregation,” but “to seek the glory of God Al- 
mighty in connection with the public worship 
of His people, to promote the devout and orderly 
expression of the devotions of the Church, to 
point out defects and blemishes in their modes 
of worship, and to discuss proposals in the direc- 
tion of improvement.” Complaint was made 
of the lack of reverence both in the pulpit and 
the pew, of the want of variety, refinement, and 
sesthetic beauty in the ordinary services, and of 
the absence of proper forms for marriages, 
baptisms and funerals. Several of the most 
influential ministers in the Church have indi- 
cated sympathy with the proposed association, 
the formation of which has been postponed till 
the meeting of Synod in May next. We hope 
that our own Churches generally are becoming 
fully alive to the importance of a dignified and 
impressive service of worship. 


In our last number but one we published a 
letter from the Secretary of the “ Moral Reform 
Union,” which had been forwarded to us through 
one of our oldest contributors. It almost chal- 
lenged controversy, and in the next number 
came the inevitable reply and protest, to which 
we added a note deprecating further correspond- 
ence. Our valued contributor now writes com- 
plaining that our correspondent of last week 
by calling the Moral Reform Union the “ Cast- 


the-first-stone-Society,” implies that the mem- 
bers of that Union are guilty of the vice which 
they condemn! We need hardly express our 
conviction that such a thought never entered 
into our correspondent’s mind, and we should 
certainly never have admitted his letter if we 
had believed it capable of such an interpreta- 
tion. Our correspondent, we know, is in- 
capable of defending the offence in question, or 
of casting any imputation upon ladies of the 
highest character who are striving to raise the 
moral tone of society, however widely we may 
differ from some of their methods. What these 
methods (are our readers may judge for them- 
selves by referring to an advertisement of the 
“ Moral Reform Union ”’ on our last page. 


Ir is often said by the opponents of the Lon- 
don School Board that it is guilty of much ex- 
travagance and waste. A few items, showing 
the vast quantity of books and apparatus to be 
dealt with, will demonstrate the dire necessity 
for the prevention of this. More than half a 
million of books have been issued to the different 
schools during the year 1881. Reckoning each 
at a quarter of an inch in thickness, they would 
if arranged side by side, cover a length of more 
than two miles. 123,604 slates, 1,927,000 slate 
pencils, calico enough to stretch 39 miles, and 
nearly 800,000 needles have been also supplied 
during the same period. ‘These large figures 
seem calculated to support the charge of extra- 
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vagance, but if analysed, they will be found to 
speak well for the order and thrift cultivated in 
the schools; one slate pencil, it appears, lasts 
the average Board scholar about six weeks, and 
one needle for almost two months. 


Aebrevos, 


. A Study of Spinoza. By James Martineau, 
LL.D., D.D. Principal of Manchester New 
College, London. London: Macmillan 
and Co. 1882. 

Spinoza Hssays. Hdited by Professor Knight, 
St. Andrews. London: Williams and Nor- 
gate. 1882. 

The second of these volumes on Spinoza is 
very interesting, and the first is very important 
as well as profoundly interesting. It is not 
necessary to do much more than draw attention 
to the volume of essays, for the publication of 
which we are indebted to the laudable philo- 
sophical zeal of Professor Knight. They are 
all republications, although none of them has 
appeared before in an English dress, except M. 
Renan’s, which was published in the Contem- 
porary Review some years ago. The volume of 
Essays comprises the following :—I1st. A short 
introductory note by the Hditor. 2nd. A Lec- 
ture “ In Memory of Spinoza,” delivered on the 
occasion of the Bicentenary of Spinoza to the 
class of Philosophy at Leyden, February 24, 
1871, by J. Land, Professor of Philosophy at 
Leyden—translated by the Rev. Allan Menzies. 
3rd. The Life and Character of Baruch Spinoza, 
a Lecture by Kuno Fischer, Professor of Phil- 
osophy at Berlin—translated by Frida Schmidt. 
4th. Spinoza, the (glad) herald to Mankind 
of the good news of its majority, an oration 
delivered on the occasion of the unveiling of 
the statue at the Hague, September 18, 
1880, by Dr. J. Van Vloten—translated by 
the Rev. Allan Menzies. 5th. Spinoza, 1677 
and 1877, an address delivered at the unveiling 
of the monument at the Hague, February 21, 
1877, by Ernest Renan. Of these Dr. Land’s 
lecture is the best attempt to criticise Spinoza, 
and generally to account for him and give an 
account of his philosophy. He has added to 
it also, in the English translation, a number of 
learned notes. Kuno Fischer’s life and character 
of Spinoza is altogether as full, accurate, 
and reverential a portrait of the man as we could 
desire to have given to us. Dr. Van Vloten’s 
oration is an eloquent burst of hero worship, 
rather undiscriminating, as might be expected 
from the title. 

Renan’s address is already well known, and 
is, of course, marked by his charming graces of 
style and comprehensive thought. We may 
add that the translators have rendered their 
Dutch and German originals into clear and 
readable English, and both they and Professor 
Knight have done good service to the cause of 
philosophical study. : i 

Dr. Martinean’s “Study of Spinoza” has 
been long promised and looked for. It was at 
first undertaken in connection with the series of 
Philosophical Classics which is edited by Pro- 
fessor Knight. Dr. Martineau found, however, 
that he could not compress his materials into 
the short space which Professor Knight allowed. 
In that series, therefore, Spinoza will be dealt 
with by Dr. Caird. On the whole, we are glad 
of the change, for we shall have the advantage 
of a study of Spinoza from another point of 
view. English readers will then have able in- 
terpreters like Mr. F. Pollock, Dr. Martineau, 
anda Dr. Caird to introduce them to the company 
of decidedly the greatest Jew of the last eighteen 
hundred years. We are glad also that Dr. Mar- 
tineau’s essay does not appear in the Philosophi- 
cal Classics for another reason. We are gainers 
both in quantity and quality, and he has 
been able to expound at large and to criticise as 
much as he desired. The result is that we have 
an admirable book. We are not going to offer 
our readers an exhaustive study of Spinoza our- 
selves. For that we refer them to Dr. Mar- 
tineau’s book. We shall content ourselves with 
an outline of its contents, and shall add some 
remarks of our own, slightly exculpatory of 
Spinoza in at least one respect, where we think 
that Dr. Martineau has been more severe than 
he need have been. ; : ’ 

According to Spinoza there is one being which 
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we call Nature, Substance, or God. The name 
he uses most frequently is Substance, but he 
also uses the other two, and evidently means 
the same by them all. The one Substance has 
infinite attributes, and the attributes are all 
themselves infinite. But we only know two of 
these attributes, viz., thought and extension. 
As Spinoza understands infinitude quantita- 
tively all finite thought is a mode of the divine 
thought, and all finite extension is a mode 
of the divine extension. Strictly speaking, then, 
there is, and there can be, nothing outside or 
other than Substance, Nature or God, in the 
infinite attributes or infinite modes of them. 
The One is also the All. Critics object that 
this doctrine gives up Theism in two ways. 
They say that on one side it topples over 
into Pantheism, and on the other side it topples 
over into Atheism. Lither way they say it 
drops the personal God, and though in words it 
keeps the personality of man, it takes away the 
sole ground on which human personality can rest, 
inasmuch as it reduces the consciousness of free- 
dom into a delusion of the imagination. But 
we submit that these critics too often ignore 
Spinoza’s statement that there are an infinite 
number of attributes, of course also with an 
infinite number of modes. In these attributes 
and modes there may therefore be room both 
for the personal God and the personal man, 
although we have not attained to the know- 
ledge of either, and indeed, according to him 
it seems impossible that we ever should attain 
to the knowledge. This is as much as we need 
at present say, apart from the criticisms made 
by Dr. Martineau, and our own passing esti- 
mate of real force that belongs to them. 

Dr. Martineau deals first with the life and 
then with the philosophy of Spinoza. The 
story of the life is full and beautifully told, and 
particularly fine in the way in which it narrates 
Spinoza’s metaphysical and scientific develop- 
ment’ and the light thrown by his corres- 
pondence on the growth and true meaning of 
his system as a whole. The author’s main 
strength is, however, shown in the second 
part, where he deals exhaustively with the 
philosophy of Spinoza. Here he expounds 
and discusses in succession the logical theory, 
the metaphysical system, the ethical doctrine, 
the political doctrine, religion and Biblical theo- 
logy. The exposition is remarkably clear and 
the discussion extremely searching. He leaves 
out the statement of no essential point, and 
admiring students of Spinoza will all readily 
grant that the doctrine of the master has justice, 
and even generosity done to it in Dr. Martineau’s 
presentation. Perhaps they will hardly be 
ready to grant the same with respect to the 
critical discussion which accompanies the 
exposition of the doctrine. We think, how- 
ever, that Dr. Martineau has got very near per- 
fection in both. In the exposition there is no 
lack, and where the discussion fails to com- 
pletely satisfy us it is not because we dissent 
from Dr. Martineau’s philosophical principles. 
On the contrary, we are substantially at one with 
them, but it is because we think that he does 
not allow.as much as he fairly might for the 
necessary inconsistencies into which Spinoza 
fell, and the different interpretations, more 
akin to Dr. Martineau’s own fundamental views 
which it is quite possible to read into or even to 
draw from some of Spinoza’s statements. In 
one sense the criticisms are quite legitimate, 
and the contradictions thrust home on Spinoza 
are really there, and professing as he does to 
demonstrate everything they have no business 
to be there. On Spinoza’s part to fail in de- 
monstration is to knock the bottom out of his 
system as a reasoned totality and explanation of 
the Universe. And he often does fail. Still 
our conviction remains that though Spinoza 
does not succeed in his chief aim, there is a 
rich religious suggestiveness in him, and a 
fluctuating perception of the truth of things 
which Dr. Martineau does not at all times re- 
cognise. He sternly holds his author to the 
consequences of his logic when his author has 
practically gone off on another tack, and yet 
imagines all the while that he is where he was. 

Spinoza’s theological position has been very 
variously defined, and it must be confessed that 
his language often readily lends itself to opposite 
interpretations. He has been called Atheist, 
Akosmist, Pantheist, and some few of his more 
indulgent critics have been generous enough to 
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ascribe to him an indefinable and mystical 
kind of Theism. Mr. Bradlaugh, for instance, 
makes Spinoza the champion of Atheism, and 
deduces the necessity of an Atheism akin to hig 
own from Spinoza’s axioms and definition. But 
even if Spinozaism did logically end in Atheism, 
which we are not prepared to admit, there ig 
a difference like that between light and dark- 
ness, between the genuinely religious spirit of 
Spinoza and the spirit of antagonism to religion 
in every shape which characterises Mr. Brad- 
laugh. Whatever outward similarities there 
may be, there still remains a subtle something 
which essentially differentiates the author of 
the “ Ethics” from the Editor of the National 
Reformer. Dr. Martineau also classes Spinoza 
among Atheists. His reason for doing so is 
this. He quotes Kant, who says :—* The con- 
ception of God is generally understood to involve 
not merely a blindly operating nature as the 
eternal root of things, but a Supreme Being 
that shall be the author of all things by free and 
understanding action, and it is this conception 
which alone has any interest for us. And he 
who has it is properly called a Theist in virtue 
of his belief in a living God.” “By this rule,” 
adds Dr. Martineau, “ Spinoza’s philosophy does 
not fulfil the conditions of Theism”; and he 
would be right if we were to be bound by Kant’s 
definition, and if Spinoza were always self-con- 
sistent. But Spinoza is not always self-consis- 
tent, and although personally we accept Kant’s 
definition, yet we shrink from baptising as 
Atheists those who define God in another way. 
It is needless to add that Dr. Martineau only 
insists on the right use of terms, and means no 
odiwm theologicum. On the other hand, Dr. 
Martineau tells us that “ Trendelenburg, Busolt, 
and Sigwart, critics from whose judgment it is al- 
ways dangerous to depart, “ think that Spinoza’s 
‘res-cogitans’ describes a self-conscious being, 
an infinite Ego.” There seems to us to be room 
for both opinions, and we hesitate to decide 
positively in a matter where such eminent 
critics differ. It is true that Spinoza says, and 
illustrates in many ways, that if we choose to 
assign to God such predicates ag intellect and 
will, these terms will be as wide of their proper 
meaning as the word “dog” when applied to 
Sirius instead of to the barking quadruped. At 
the same time it is also true that Spinoza does 
often imply intellect and will in God. The question 
is how are we to explain this manifest inconsist- 
ency? Are we to put it down to the necessity 
of human thought and language, which com- 
pelled Spinoza to express him self in opposition 
to himself? to a failure in logic? to different 
conceptions which really influenced him in dif- 
ferent ways at different times? or to a spirit of 
accommodation to popular ideas? Least of all, 
should we put it down to the last. And the 
former suppositions all leave Theism, of an in- 
determinable sort we admit, still a possible 
theory. 

That Spinoza fails in logic whenever he adopts 
apparently Theistic language, as Kant, Dr. 
Martineau, Professor Newman and ourselves 
understand Theism must be admitted; still 
we decline to call him Atheist when he would 
not give himself the name. We prefer to call 
him Pantheist. We may be told that Pantheism 
practically amounts to Atheism. But we are 
not prepared to admit that. All human language 
concerning God involves inconsistencies, if not 
contradictions, and it would fare badly with the 
Theism of all Theists, including even Kant, if 
we were always to hold them strictly to the 
logical consequences of all their words. St. 
Paul and Wordsworth both talk Pantheistically 
at times, yet both somehow were Theists. Hear. 
St. Paul: “Out of Him (God), through Him, 
and to Him are all things.” Is not that plain 
Pantheism? Hear Wordsworth :— 

“T have felt 

A presence that disturbs me with the joy 

Of elevated thoughts, a sense sublime 

Of something far more deeply interfused 

Whoee dwelling is the light of setting suns 

And the round ocean, and the living air, 

And the blue sky, and in the mind of man 

A motion and a spirit that impels 

All thinking things, all objects of all thought, 

And rolls through all things.” 

Is not that plain Pantheism? 
Coleridge :— 

“ But what if all of animated nature 

Be but organic harps diyersely framed, 


Hear also 
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That tremble into thought as o’er them sweeps 
Plastic and vast one intellectual breeze, 
At once the soul of each and God of all? ? 


Is not that plain Pantheism P These authors, 
Paul, Wordsworth and Coleridge, do allcertainly 
ascribe intellect and will to God, and never deny 
their presence in Him. Spinoza, however, both 
ascribes and denies. Hedenies openly, and he 
ascribes by implication, to say the least. We 
conclude, therefore, that the necessity of human 
thought and language compelled him to express 
himself in opposition to himself. ‘No consistent 
theological system can be got out of the “ Ethics.” 
Pantheism lies on the surface.” Atheism,as Dr. 
Martineau understands Atheism, may perhaps 
be logically proved against him, but a mystical 
Theism is not entirely excluded. Are there not 
Spinozistic passages in the fourthGospel? What 
is this? ‘That they all may be one; as thou 
Father art in me and I in Thee, that they also 
may be one in us.” 

But, nevertheless, Spinoza’s possible Theism, 
if it be there at all, exists in an infinitesimal 
quantity, and finds utterance, or implication, 
rather by accident or necessity than anything 
else, Theism, in Kant’s definite sense, is never 
designedly expressed by him that we can see. 
On the contrary, he takes every opportunity of 
repudiating it. Still we must remember 
Matthew Arnold’s often quoted saying from 
Goethe, ‘Man never knows how anthropo- 
morphic he is.” Spinoza is often anthropo- 
morphic in his own despite, and to deal fairly 
with him all round we ought to allow him some 
credit for his occasional and unconscious or un- 
intended outbursts of emotional anthropo- 
morphism. They go even beyond Pantheism, 
and contain the germs of Theism. 

Spinoza’s doctrines of necessity and ‘freedom 
and good and evil are beset by the insuperable 
difficulty that they cannot possibly be har- 
monised with the testimony of consciousness. 
This, however, did not trouble him, though it is 
an important consideration for us. In the 
realm of pure ideas, where he saw, or fancied 
he saw, the realities of things, it seemed to him 
that nothing could be different from what it is, 
that freedom only means acting according to 
the necessity of one’s nature, and that choice 
between this course and that course, when 
ascribed either to God or man, is a mere chimera 
begotten by the imagination working in ob- 
scurity, and with confused and inadequate con- 
ceptions; and disappears when we rise above 
the senses, and contemplate phenomena in their 
ground in reason, or in God. Hence “we must 
neither mourn over things nor laugh at them, 
but understand them.” According to him all 
ideas are true so far as they are present in God, 
and none of them is untrue save in so far as it 
ig referred to the human mind. He therefore 
approaches the passions and desires of men, and 
deduces them and their activity from the ne- 
cessity of the nature of man, and that again 
from the necessity of the divine nature, as 
calmly and with the same necessity as he de- 
duces equal radii from the idea of a circle. This 
sounds fatalistic. And its inconsistencies have 
been admirably exposed by Dr. Martineau, with 
whose criticisms here we are much more in sym- 
pathy than we are when he endeavours to press 
‘Atheism home upon a thinker who counts the 
love of God the sum total of duty and joy. But 
let Dr. Land speak in an address, delivered at 
the bicentenary of Spinoza. He qualifies the 
fatalism materially. Hesays, “ When we hear 
of a fatalist, we at once think of a Turk who 
makes up his mind to the inevitable, and takes 
good care not to be led away by any ideal he has 
formed to interfere in the course of events. Spi- 
nozais a very different mind from this. With 
him necessity is no blind fate, to which God and 
men are subject as to a foreign power, but it 
is the true nature of ourselves and the surround- 
ing things. He will not have us submit to ne- 
cessity as we do to the circumstances outside of 
ourselves; he will have us understand it as 
identical with our own nature, and, by becoming 
reconciled in our mind with the order of the uni- 
verse, find peace with ourselves. Nor is the in- 
ward peace all that is thus brought about. In 
the right understanding of the universal order 
Spinoza finds the motive and the standard of 
an activity, such as befits the reasonable man. 
Human freedom is with Spinoza, not the absence 
of determination, not indifference—as with Des- 
cartes—but it is of the same nature as the free- 
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dom we find him attribute to the Deity; 
the being determined, not from without, but by 
a man’s nature, by the law that is in him. 
What that law is reason teaches us, and free- 
dom is therefore identical with obedience to 
reason.” Substantially Dr. Land, as well as 
Spinoza, explains freedom away. There is no 
freedom in the sense in which the consciousness 
of mankind demands it if the measure of action 
be the measure of power, and if we cannot act 
otherwise than we do act ; and Dr. Land and 
Spinoza, and all Necessarians are, if we may 
use such a phrase, necessitated to act on 
the strength of belief in a practical freedom, 
ne very possibility of which they theoretically 
eny. 

The application of Spinoza’s philosophy to 
politics, the Biblical interpretation, we have not 
left ourselves time to enter upon. We refer 
our readers to the “Tractatus Theologico- 
Politicus,”? and to Dr. Martineau’s criticisms 
and exposition. We do the same with respect 
to the interesting discussion of the question of 
the duration of the human ego. It is a manu- 
factured article with Spinoza, and seems as if 
it ought to disappear with the dissolution of 
the body of which it is the idea. But his 
language is inconsistent, and, as a mode of the 
divine attribute of thought, it seems also to be 
eternal in God. Butas to whether this eternity 
in God carries finite consciousness along with it 
Spinoza utters uncertain sounds, and may 
be interpreted in various ways. We leave 
the religious philosophy. About the true mean- 
ing of that the world cannot make up its mind. 
We turn tothe man. And here the critics who 
are most opposed to what they deem his conclu- 
sions are equally enthusiastic in their praise of 
his character with those who agree with what 
they deem his conclusions. Spinoza’s reputa- 
tion and character as a man has undergone 
strange vicissitudes, both in popular and philoso- 
phical thought. . 

His contemporaries called him imposter, 
Atheist, renegade. Graevius said, “ his work is 
a pest and a black gift to hell.” Portraits 
represented him with serpents in his hands. 
The philosophers of the time, with the excep- 
tion of Leibnitz, were equally vituperative with 
the clergy and the populace. “Spit on that 
grave, there lies Spinoza,” was the exclamation 
of the pastor of a Reformed Church 150 years 
after the heretic’s death. Compare these blas- 
phemies with Schleiermacher. “When philo- 
sophers become religious and seek God as 
Spinoza did, and when artists become pious 
and seek Christ, as Novalis did, then will 
be celebrated the great resurrection for both 
worlds. Kindly offer a lock of hair_to the 
manes of that holy excommunicated Spinoza. 
He was penetrated by the great spirit of the 
universe, the Infinite was his beginning and 
end, the universe his one everlasting home. 
Therefore he stands alone and unequalled, 
master in his art, but exalted above the 
ordinary guilds—without disciples, without 
citizenship.” Compare also Jacobi. “ Blessed be 
thou, thou great, yea, thou holy Benedictus. 
However thou mayst have philosophised on the 
nature of the Highest Being, and lost thyself in 
words, yet his truth was in thy soul, and his love 
was thy life.” Compare also Renan, when he 
inaugurated the statue of Spinoza at the Hague. 
“Woe to him who in passing by should dare to 
level an insult at that gentle and pensive figure ! 
He would be punished as all vulgar hearts are 
punished—by his very vulgarity, and his im- 
potence to comprehend the divine. Spinoza, 
meanwhile, from his granite pedestal shall teach 
to all the way of happiness he himself had 
found, and for ages to come the cultivated man 
who passes along the Pavilive Gragt will in- 
wardly say, ‘It is from hence, perhaps, that 
God has been seen most near.’”? Compare also 
Dr. Martineau. “The logical estimate of a 
philosopher is one thing; the personal is 
quite another. Though -Spinozism is anti- 
theistic and has no valid excuse for retaining 
the word God, there may still have been 
something congenial to Spinoza himself in the 
continued use of consecrated language which 
could never quite lose its glow; and he may 
have loved to linger in a mystical penumbra of 
his early faith even when the sun of Israel had 
become eclipsed. Though the only ‘love ot 
God’ which remained possible was the ‘ In- 
tellectual,’ it is possible enough that a mere 
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homage to the truth of things may have trans- 
ferred to itself the fervour and the peace of a 
deeper worship; and that some rush of ‘ cosmic 
emotion’ into the vacant place may have 
wrung from him those wonderful propositions 
in which the last book of the Hthics emerges 
from geometry almost into rhapsody..... 
Spinoza’s moral ideal was high and noble. . . By 
no moralist are larger demands made than by 
Spinoza on forbearing and generous affections, 
even to the desire for all the same good which 
we seek for ourselves, and the conquest of 
hatred by persistent love.” 

We must distinguish in Spinoza, as we have 
to distinguish in Kant, between the speculative 
and the practical reason. _ Logically, according 
to Dr. Martineau’s critical analysis, Spinoza 
confounds God, nature and man, practically he 
separates them ; logically he sacrifices freedom, 
practically he preserves it; logically he annihi- 
lates the distinction between good and evil, 
practically he keeps it intact; logically the 
human ego gets lost in a phenomenal fog, prac- 
tically it comes out again into the open day- 
light. Any way there are noble inconsistencies 
in him, and we accept them as the signs of the 
true man struggling for clear vision and failing 
to attain it. He was, and he stillis,a Son of 
God. Wise: 


Short Notices. 


We have received the following from Messrs. 
Swan Sonnenschein and Co, :— 

Physical Education, its Place in a System of 
Rational Education, a clear, admirable, but some- 
what diffuselecture, by Concordia Léfving, a Swedish 
lady, who is an excellent authority on the subject, 
and has lectured in some of the principal Capitals 
of Europe. The lecture is published at the special 
request of the Princess Helena, and a very attrac- 
tive portrait of the lecturer is prefixed. 

The Life of John Wiclif, and The Life of Luther, 
both by William Chapman, belong to the same 
popular series as Miss F, E. Cooke’s Story of 
Savonarola, lately noticed in these columns, and her 
Boy’s Ideal (Sir Thomas More), They are both 
written in a pleasing style, and] tell their stories 
very effectively, and each has appropriate illustra. 
tions. 

Stories from Old History, by Ella Baker, also ac} 
companied with good illustrations, tell ina pleasant 
readable style the good old familiar tales of the 
Black Prince, King Olaf of Norway, Richard in 
Prison, Bayard and others, as well as two or three 
of the classical legends of Rome and Greece. 

Tales from the Edda are charmingly told by 
Helen Zimmern, so well known as the biographer 
of Lessing and Schopenhauer. They are com- 
paratively new to the lovers of fairydom, and are 
quaintly illustrated by Kate Greenway and others. 
The “Death of Balder the Beautiful” is very 
striking, and is tho origin of the fine poem so 
called. 

Annals of the Poor is a reprint with illustrations, 
and a brief memoir of the author, by James S. 
Stallybrass, of Legh Richmond’s well-known 
‘“‘Dairyman’s Daughter” and “The Young Cot- 
tager,” so attractive for their vein of upretend- 
ing piety, and flowery description of some of the 
most charming scenes in the Isle of Wight. The 
tales are a little antiquated in style, and the editor 
hag judiciously curtailed some needless repetitions 
of sentiment and doctrine. 

Pussy Cat Pur, The Three Foolish Little 
Gnomes, Cat and Dog Stories as told to one 
another, and The Book of Shadows, four excel- 
lent sixpenny toy books, which remind us of the 
great advance made in this class of literature since 
we thumbed the old editions of ‘‘ Cinderella” and 
‘‘ Mother Hubbard.” But evenin the present day not 
many publishers who cater for juvenile readers 
seem able to compete with such a series as that 
now under notice, at the price. 

We have also received from Messrs. Griffith and 
Farran The Babies’ Museum, a delightful collection 
of “ Rhymes, Jingles, and Ditties,” newly arranged 
by ‘* Uncle Charlie,” adapted for those infantile 
minds whose scientific studies have gone just a little 
beyond ‘the milky way.” 

Locke on Words: an Essay concerning Human 
Understanding. Book II, With Introduction and 
Notes. By F. Ryland, M.A.—Mr. Ryland, in his 
introductory remarks on Locke's theory of the 
origin of our knowledge, admits that philosopher’s 
ignorance of elementary biological facts, the imper- 
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fection of his psychology, his excusable non-recog- 
nition of the reaction of the sentient mechanism 
through its inherited structure, and dissenting as 
he does from Locke’s main position, he shows a 
generous appreciation of the philosopher’s great 
work by editing in a separate form the immortal 
third book, ‘‘On Words,” from the Essay on the 
Human Understanding. In addition to the text of 
this book Mr. Ryland has in his “ Introduction” 
tabulated the chief events of Locke’s life, fixed his 
place as a philosopher, and discussed his doctrine 
. of Ideas and Species. There are several notes at 
the end of the volume which will clear up many 
difficulties for students, 

The Life and Speeches of the Right Honourable 
John Bright, M.P. By George Barnett Smith. 
(Hodder and Stoughton.)—This a popular edition in 
one veat and convenient volume of the two-volume 
edition of this excellent biography, originally pub- 
lished in 1881. The noble career of John Bright 
is chiefly to be found in his speeches; and these, 
or a considerable porticn of them, are inwrought 
with much skill in the narrative, so as to make 
this volume a tolerably complete record of the 
principal speeches as well as an authentic account 
of the whole life of its subject. We previously re- 
viewed the original edition at some length, and 
have only to record of this popular re-issue that it 
is a worthy pendent to the same author’s Life of 
Mr, Gladstone—the only orator now living who can 
be compared with Mr. Bright—and that his work 
has permanent interest as incorporating a con- 
siderable portion of the most important political 
history of the last forty years. 


ee 


Literary Hotes, 


SzvERaAL theological works are announced for the 


present season. Messrs. T. and T. Clark promise the 
“‘Tife of Jesus,Christ,” by Professor Bernhard Weiss, 
and the second volume of the;‘ New Testament Theo- 
logy ” of the same author ; ‘A History of Charity 
in the Primitive Church,” by G. Uhlhorn; the 
Schaff-Herzog ‘‘ Encyclopadie of Religious Know- 
ledge” (on the basis of Herzog’s ‘“‘ Real Encyclo- 
padie”’), edited by Professor Schaff ; ‘‘ A Commen- 
tary on St. Paul’s Epistle to the Romans,” by 
Prinepal David Brown (forming part of the series 


of ‘‘ Bible Class Handbooks”); and ‘‘ A History of 


the Apostolic Church,” by Professor Schaff. Messrs. 
Griffith and Farran have in the press a book on 
‘¢ Parish Work,” by the Rey. E. Collett, vicar of 
Bower Chalke;:and Messrs. Kegan Paul, Trench 
and Co. a work on the Papacy, by Mr. J.N. Murphy, 
author of ‘‘ Terra Incognita.” 

Proressor Nicuou, of Glasgow University, has 
in the press a work on American literature which, 
in the form of an historical sketch, will bring under 
review the writers of America from the colonial 
period down to the present time. It will be pub- 
lished by Messrs, A, and C. Black. 

Messrs. TRUBNER AND Co. have in the press a 
translation of Spinoza’s “‘ Ethics,” by Mr. W. Hale 
White. It will be accompanied by a short preface 
and a subject-index. 

WE are glad to hear that there is in preparation 
a “ Dictionary of National Biography,” in a large 
number of volumes, to be published quarterly by 
Messrs. Smith, Elder and Co. Mr. Leslie Stephen has 
accepted the arduous duty of editing this important 
work, and many of the readers of the Cornhill 
Magazine will regret to learn that this new claim 
on his time and attention will necessitate his relin- 
quishing the editorship of a magazine which he has 
for many years successfully conducted. 

A DRAMATIC poem which Longfellow left ready 
for publication will appear in an early number of 
the Atlantic Monthly. Its subject is ‘ Michel 
Angelo.” 

M, Renan sends another fragment of his “ Sou- 
venirs d’Enfance et de Jeunesse” tothe Revue des 
Deux Mondes. This number gives a description of 
the College of St. Sulpice, and sketches the priests 
under whom he first studied Biblical history. M. 
Renan also describes his life and dawning doubts of 
the Catholic creed. 

Tur memoir of Emerson, by Mr. Alexander 
Ireland, has increased to something like twice 
its former size. The additional matter which ap- 
pears for the first time incorporated in this new 
edition, published by Messrs. Simpkin and Mar- 
shall, is full of interest for Emerson’s readers and 
admirers, comprising as it does additional recollec- 
tions of his three visits to England, and further 
characteristic records. An important addition 
has also been made in the shape of tributes 


to Emergon’g life and genius delivered at a special | 


meeting of the Massachusetts Historical Society by 
Dr. Ellis, Judge Hoar, and Mr. Oliver Wendell 
Holmes. The volume, which now presents the 
fullest account of Emerson’s life and works which 
has yet appeared in England, is accompanied by 
three autotype reproductions of portraits of the 
illustrious essayist, taken at various periods of life, 

In the seventh volume of “ Die Bevélkerung der 
Erde,” published by J, Berthes, we find that the 
earth, on a space of 136,038,872 square kilometres, 
counts 1,433,887,500 inhabitants, making on an 
average 10°5 inhabitants to every square kilometre. 
Europe is the most thickly populated portion, with 
34 inhabitants for every square kilometre, then Asia 
with 18, Africa with 7, America with 6, and 
Australia and Polynesia with 0°5. Of European 
States, Belgium comes first with 188 inhabitants 
per square kilometre, the Netherlands with 123, 
Great Britain with 112, the Azores with 106, Italy 
with 99, San Marino with 91, Germany with 84, 
Luxembourg with 81, France with 71, Switzerland 
with 69, Austria with 61, Liechtenstein and Den- 
mark with 51, Portugal with 46, Roumania with 41, 
Servia with 35, Spain with 38, Bulgaria and Greece 
with 31, Montenegro and Turkey with 26, Bosnia 
and Herzegovina with 22, Russia with 16, Sweden 
with 10, Norway with 6, and Finland with 5. Of 
States out of Europe we take Japan with 95 in- 
habitants per square kilometre, India with 67, China 
(exclusive of neighbouring lands) 87, Annam 48. 
The United States has only 5°4, and Chili, the most 
thickly populated South American State, only 4°5. 
Excepting the Polar regions, the most thinly popu- 
lated countries are Canada with 0°5, the Sahara 
with 0°4, and Siberia with 0°3 inhabitants per every 
square kilometre. 

We understand that Mr. J. L. Joynes, one of the 
Masters of Eton, has been required by Dr. Hornby, 
the Head-master, to suppress his book entitled 
‘Notes of a Tour in Ireland,” on pain of dismissal 
from his mastership. Mr, Joynes, it will be re- 
membered, was the gentleman who was arrested 
when travelling in Ireland last summer in company 
with Mr. George, the author of ‘‘ Land and Labour.” 

Owr1ne to the very limited number of competitors 
during recent years for the Gilchrist Scholarships, 
tenable at the London University by natives of 
India, the Gilchrist trustees have decided on sub- 
stituting one scholarship of £150 annually for India, 
for the two scholarships at £100 hitherto offered. 
The tenure of the scholarship may be extended 
from four to five years should the holder prove 
worthy. The new arrangement is to come into 
force in 1884. 

Mr. Epwin ARNOLD’s new poem, “‘ Pearls of the 
Faith,” willbe published by Messrs, Triibner on 
December 20, The American publishers will also 
have a large edition_ready for Christmas sale. 

Mr. Henry Crarm’s “Life of Swift” will be 
published immediately. Among the more notable 
features of it will be some hitherto unpublished 
letters, fresh light upon the origin of the ‘‘ Battle 
of the Books,” and a careful analysis ‘of the evi- 
dence bearing on Swift’s persumed marriage with 
Stella. 

Mr. Epwin WAtnAcr is, we understand, pre- 
paring a third edition of his ‘ Outlines of the 
Philosophy of Aristotle.” The work, which will 
include a fuller analysis of ‘ Aristotle’s Logic ” 
than that given in the last edition, will be published 
in the ‘ Pitt Series” of the Cambridge Press, and 
will probably appear early in 1883, 


Dzprrorp.—The sixth of the course of lectures 
in the Lecture Hall, High-street, under the auspices 
of the London District Society, was delivered on 
Tuesday, on the subject of “Salvation,” by Mr. 
G. Carter, who met with a most friendly reception, 
receiving cordially expressed thanks both for his 
address and his answers to the questions put to 
him. The chair was occupied by Mr. A. J.C. 
Fabritius. 


Turoat InriraTion.—Soreness and dryness, tickling and 
irritation, inducing cough and affecting the voice. For 
these symptoms use Epps's Glycerine Jujubes, In contact 
with the glands at the moment they are excited by the 
act of sucking, the Glycerine in these agreeable confec- 
tions becomes actively healing, Sold only in boxes, 
3d., tins 1s. 1}d., labelled, ‘‘Jamus Epps and Co., Homeo- 
pathic Chemists, London.” A letter received :——‘ Gentle- 
men,—It may, perhaps, interest you to know that, after 
an extended trial, I have found your Glycerine Jujubes 
of considerable benefit (with or without medical treat- 
ment) in almost all forms of throat disease.* They soften 
and clear the voice.—Yours faithfully, Gorpon Hovmzs, 
M,D., Senior Physician to the Municipal Throat and 
Ear Infirmary.” 


THE REY. STOPFORD A. BROOKE, M.A. 
Our American correspondent, the Rev. 8. W. 
Bush, of Boston, contributes to the Christian 


tegister of that city the following interesting 
article :— 


Stopford Brooke is the minister of an In- 
dependent [i.c,, Unsectarian] Congregation, who 
worship in Bedford-street Chapel, in the business 
focus of London. His fame is so wide-spread that 
strangers from England and the two continents go 
to hear him. The form of service is Episcopal, 
with the doctrinal portions which are strictly 
Trinitarian omitted. In person he ‘is a fine speci- 
men of manly stature. He has a commanding 
figure, a little above medium height. Ho has a 
bright, striking face, which blends feeling and in- 
telligence, His voice is flexible and soulful in ex- 
pression, Though he cannot, in the highest sense, 
be called eloquent, he is attractive as a preacher ; 
and his sermons are marked for their depth of 
emotion, intellectual freedom, and spiritual insight. 
He combines religious feeling with logical power, so 
that his sermons have variety and interest both for 
the richness of their thought and fine shades of 
devotional sentiment. He is more than a lecturer, 
He is a preacher. 

What is there in this man’s opinions and position 
which makes him eminent ? 

Stopford Brooke is an Irishman by birth, and a 
graduate of Dublin University. After a theological 
preparation he took orders in the English Church. 
He had the tastes of a scholar from his boyhood, 
and became known to all English-speaking people 
through his admirable biography of Frederic Robert- 
son, ‘The influence of thisremarkable man, doubt- 
less, did much toward stimulating within Mr. Brooke 
that love of truth and moral heroism which have 
distinguished his character. The volume of ser- 
mons entitled ‘‘ Freedom in the Church of England ” 
at once placed its author among the foremost 
preachers of the Broad Church. From the stand- 
point of the creed of the Established Church these 
sermons were both outspoken and radical. At this 
period of his development he maintained that a 
true national Church should tolerate and include 
the greatest variety of opinion, from the rational 
theism of Charles Voysey to the ritualism of Dr, 
Pusey. If the Church could not attain to this 
breadth he thought it was doomed as a National 
Establishment, Thus he laboured for ten years to 
keep the English Church open and on a level with 
the knowledge of the day, so that progressive 
thinkerg and eminent scientists might still find 
there a home. His mind took various directions 
He aimed to clear religious life and thought from 
false traditions, and in their application to make the 
teachings of Jesus as broad as humanity. ‘“ Hyery 
sphere of man’s thought and life is in idea, and 
ought to be in fact, a channel through which God 
thinks and acts ; and there is no subject which does 
not in the end run up into theology, and may not in 
the end be made religious,” Hence, he would en- 
large the functions of the Church, and give a wider 
scope to the topics of the sermon, 

But, while Stopford Brooke was a radical, he was 
also a Christian ; that is, he put special emphasis 
on the teachings and spirit of Jesus. He cordially 
welcomed the truth which came to the world through 
the other great historic retigions, He saw the need 
and uses of these in the development of our reli- 
gious nature and as conditions of religious history. 
Still, while recognising all this, he also believed that 
the ideas of Christ were capable of endless expan- 
sion; and in a series of sermons which he printed, 
entitled ‘‘ Christ in Modern life,’ he unfolded in 
more detail his convictions on this subject. ‘I 
believe,” he says, “ and rest all I have to say upon 
the truth, as I think, that in Christ was life, and 
that this life, in the thoughts and acts which flowed 
from it, was and is and always will be the light of 
the race of man,” 

But the mind of Mr. Brooke gradually began to 
let go its belief in ideas which were considered by 
the great mass of Churchmen as fundamental. He 
freely conferred with his personal friends, such as 
Dean Stanley, Messrs. Jowett and Haweis. These 
advised him to remain where he was, on the ground 
that the English Church should be placed on a free 
and broad foundation. They could see no neces- 
sity for his withdrawal. But their urgent persua- 
sions did not satisfy either his mind or his con- 
science. He, however, agreed to act with great de- 
liberation, and not to take so serious a step until 
after long and careful thought. Meanwhile, he 
preached a series of sermons which contained his 
latest convictions. But it is best to let him tell 
this in his own words. 
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“In a series of sermons on ‘ Miracles and Author- 
ity Iexpressed the conclusions to which I had 
arrived. These conclusions, being equivalent to an 
assertion of the incredibility of miracle and to a 
denial of the exclusive authority of the Church or 
the Bible, compel me to say that I cannot any 
longer, with truth to myself or loyalty to the Church, 
remain its minister... .But, though I depart on 
this ground, the rejection of the miraculous leaves 
all the great spiritual truths Ihave been accustomed 
to teach untouched by any doubts of mine. They 
are now, in my belief, more clear than before, more 
useful to men’s inspiration and comfort. . . .Nor do 
T leave the Church to become a theist. I believe, 
though the person of Christ is no longer miraculous 
tome, .. . that the highest religion of mankind 
is founded on his life and revelation, that the spirit 
of his life is the life and salvation of men, and that 
he himself is the head and representative of man- 
kind, Jesus Christ our Lord.” 


Recently, however, Mr. Brooke has become a 
pronounced Unitarian. At a meeting of the London 
Domestic Mission, an organisation founded and 
supported by Unitarians, he presided; and in his 
speech on that occasion he said, as reported in the 
London Inquirer, though he wanted to keep a free 
position, the time had come when he wished to be 
classed with the men he saw around him, if he were 
thought worthy to be so, and to be permitted to 
stand alone with them before the public. It was a 
position of which he was both proud and glad. The 
doctrines held by Unitarians were his, the lines in 
which they conduct their sacred work were the 
lines on which he himself would like to-work. He 
hoped, therefore, he might be accounted worthy of 
being reckoned on the roll of those who, having 
left church-or sect, had set themselves up as mini- 
sters of free Christian chapels, and felt in their 
consciences a determination to be classed by man- 
kind as members of the Unitarian body, 


To understand the cost of the step of breaking 
away from the Established English Church we 
must take in all the facts in the case. In this country 
one may pass from the Episcopal Church to another 
without any great wrench, because with us there 
is a separation between the Church and State. The 
Episcopal is one of many denominations. In Great 
Britain it is wholly different. There the Church 
is a National Establishment, It has great accumu- 
lated wealth and social prestige. Its. history 
reaches back through centuries, and is closely in- 
terwoven with the civil life of the nation. It has 
endowments which give large salaries and high 
political privilege and power. It disposes of 
scholarships, and opens avenues for study to the 
inquiring intellect. Thus, this Church holds in 
her hand the most coveted prizes, and offers them 
to her loyal children. Moreover, there has grown 
up around her the most sacred associations. Her 
ritual expresses in choice and lofty language the 
devotion of more than five hundred years. Her 
chants and anthems are the ripened fruit of the 
musical culture of centuries. In every city or 
large town there are grand old cathedrals which 
appeal to the imagination, and tell of the struggles, 
the prayers, and the aspirations of successive gene- 
rations. The symbols of the Church, alike with the 
flag, speak of the growth and the glory of the na- 
tion. To be a member of this Church is like being 
a citizen of the State,—a proud privilege. The 
long illustrious roll of scholars and preachers who 
have made the religious literature of England one 
of the richest and most learned, and its pulpit one 
of the most gifted in genius and eloquence ; its list 
of eminent men and women, who, by the devotion 
of their lives, their illustrious virtues, their bene- 
ficent charities and untiring efforts for human 
good—all these conspire to make the National 
Church of England attractive to her devotees, 
True, there is another aspect of the picture. This 
Church has often sided with the strong against the 
weak, taken the side of the tyrant, trampled on the 
rights of the human intellect, and been a bulwark 
against progress; but, notwithstanding all that 
may be said, especially by outsiders, of her short- 
comings, no thoughtful person can fail to see what 
a hold this Church has had on the convictions of 
the English people, and what a power she has 
exerted over her own children. It is more than the 
influence of a sect. It is broader than the range of 
the creed. The sources of strength and attraction 
will be found in the national life and convictions, 
This Church, I think, is destined to yield to other 
political, moral, intellectual, and religious forces, so 
as to cease in the futureto benational. At present, 


however, she holds members to her bosom by the! 


attractions of sacred tradition and association, 
personal conviction and devout memories, 

Now, for a man trained in the spirit of this 
Church, who had been a favoured son and could be 
certain of future honours and emoluments, who was 
bound to other members by the ties of personal 
friendship, scholarly relations, and religious fel- 
lowship,—for a man thus to break loose from all 
these, and go forti from the home that had nur- 
tured him and the mother who loved him, to take 
an untried place among strangers, with few of the 
rich prizes of life at their disposal,—for a man to 
take this step simply for loyalty to the truth is 
morally heroic. This Stopford Brooke did when he 
became a come-outer from the English Church. 

In his sermon “ Salt without Savour,” he gives 
the reasons for this step. First, because the 
theory on which the English National Church is 
based is mixed up with an old aristocratic system 
and is a part of it. It systematises exclusion, and 
supports caste in religion. Secondly, it supports, 
and claims an outward authority for the faith of 
man, Third, it does not adequately express the 
idea of a universal Church. And, lastly, he could 
not rest finally his foot among any of the parties 
of the Church, and least of all among the liberal 
party, because, even ifthe Church is tolerant, a free 
mind is hampered by ecclesiastical relations. 
‘“Men,” he says, ‘‘ who love religion and believe in 
Christianity as the saving power of the race, and yet 
who do not see how they can, without self-inflicted 
blindness, deny that the results of science and criti- 
cism have changed the whole aspect of religious ques- 
tions, have no business to ignore by silence, or to 
pass by only with allusions, these questions, in order 
that they may by their action widen the Church,” 

On taking his new position there is not the least 
wail of martyrdom. Like a brave man, he gives 
himself to his new work with hope and courage. 
‘‘T am free, and I am heartily glad of it, I make 
no sacrifice. I have followed with joy and gladness 
my own convictions, and looked forward with 
ardour and with emotion to preaching the great 
truths that declare the divine relations to God and 
man, I shall speak of God abiding in nature and 
abiding in man, of God immanent in history, and 
filling and impelling, day by day, the race of man 
to a glorious and righteous end; of the revelation 
he is daily giving of himself to man, and of the in- 
spiration which he pours into us all; of God as 
revealed in the highest way through Jesus Christ, 
my master; of the life which Christ has disclosed 
in his own life as the true life of mankind; of the 
power and love by which God, through him, kindles 
and supports that love; of man reconciled to God 
through Christ, and reconciled to his brother man ; 
of God incarnate in all men, in the same manner 
though not in the same degree as he was incarnate 
in Christ, and the vast spiritual communion in 
which all men are contained, and the depth of the 
immortality in which they now live land the fulfil- 
ment of which is their destiny; of the personal life 
of God in the soul and of his immortal life in the 
race, and of a thousand results which in human 
history and life flow in practice from the vivid exist- 
ence of these mighty truths in man.” 

I heard Mr. Brooke preach in the forenoon and 
Mr, Spurgeon in the evening of the same Sunday. 
Naturally, the position and characteristics of the 
two were noted. Mr. Spurgeon’s Tabernacle is 
south of the Thames, in the midst of a dense popu- 
lation. The interior is spacious, with rows of 
galleries, the whole capable of holding one of the 
largest congregations of London, Though the rain 
poured the building was crowded. As he stood 
before that throng of thousands, he spoke with so 
clear and yet easy voice as to be heard by each and 
all. He impresses you with his sincerity and 
earnestness. As he read the Scriptures, he made 
a running commentary on the meaning of the 
passages, which was fresh and, from his stand-point, 
instructive. He was very direct in his sermon. 
His style was descriptive. Though earnest, he was 
not excessively impassioned, and was free from rant. 
He never rose to that electric eloquence which 
made Whitefield so effective. Still, as a preacher, 
he had force. His thoughts had a basis in common 
sense. His conceptions and images were material. 
His sermon was largely infused with imagination 
and religious emotion, In theology, as is well- 
known, he is Calvinistic, and does not emasculate 
his creed by any concessions to liberalism. 

As I heard the two on the same day, I naturally 
drew a contrast between them, They are wholly 
unlike in their training, mental characteristics, and 
religious opinions. Theirconceptions of the scope 
and spirit of Christianity are very different, not to 


say opposite. Mr. Brooke spoke to the thoughtful 
and cultivated. As one sat in the gallery, it was 
interesting to see with what eagerness his listeners 
gazed into his face to catch his words. Tha congre- 
gation, in dress and expression of countenance, were 
in marked contrast to the crowd in the Tabernacle, 
The former were made up of cheerful, well-to-do, 
reading people. They seemed serious, thoughtful, 
and with that air of refinement which comes from 
culture. Mr. Spurgeon’s hearers, on the other hand, 
were plain people, the toilers who read few books, 
and are not familiar with those great intellectual 
problems which generate modern doubt and call for 
a rational solution. Most of them, doubtless, 
listened without noting how he often mingled 
imagination and fact, or mixed argument with 
assertion. Mr. Spurgeon has very positive con- 
victions, and expresses them with directness and 
force. He deals very largely with the experiences 
of our religious nature as interpreted by what we re- 
gardas & false theology. He is deeply movedand im- 
pressed by his own convictions, These are wrought 
into the fibres ofhis soul. He has no doubt of their 
reality and truth, Hence, he sways others, 

As Mr. Brooke believes that religion is a growth, 
and that in this, as in all truth, the mind gains as 
it increases in knowledge, he does not speak as one 
who has already attained the full length, breadth, 
depth, and height of the love of God and his truth, 
Hence, with him there is more of the teacher. Mr. 
Spurgeon’s chief aim is to save men according to 
his theological conception of salvation—a some- 
thing to be done once for all through the blood of 
Christ, Religion with Mr. Brooke is closely inter- 
woven with every-day thought and life. Its presence 
and worth in the soul are to be tested by its results 
in the character. Hence, he puts more stress on 
education, and aims to produce a wider influence on 
the daily life. Salvation is a spiritual result, to be 
wrought out in the soul. In the difference between 
the two will be found the difference of the two 
systems of religious thought and life known as 
“ evangelical’ and “liberal.” Spurgeon represents 
the one, Brooke the other. They stand as types of 
piety in the Church, and represent some of the 
most prominent intellectual and spiritual forces at 
work in the religious life and development of Pro- 
testant Christianity. 

In coming out from the Church of England Mr, 
Brooke believes he can more effectively work in en- 
forcing the idea of a universal Church. He thinks 
that Christ gave to the world a mighty conception 
in the truths of the fatherheod of God and brother- 
hood among men, of God incarnate in all men, of 
the eternal and necessary bond that binds God to 
every single soul,—of a universal Church which 
embraces all the races which now exist in ideal, 
but which : will be completed in fact in the 
future. These vast and glorious ideas, which, 
taken together, form the most magnificent 
conception of Christendom, are suppressed and 
stifled, he thinks, by the National Establishment, 
To aid in bringing about the coming of the uni- 
versal Church of Christ, the establishment of the 
Kingdom of God on earth, he has consecrated his 
ripe scholarship, vigorous intellect, and devout: 
spirit, In this he is an exponent of some of the 
best aspirations of his times. Whatever may be- 
come of the experiment at Bedford-street Chapel is 
among the secrets of the future. But the man and 
the ideas he stands for, both are in accord with the 
life and central truth of Christ. To this centre an 
advancing and progressive Christendom will gravi-- 
tate. All honour, then, to this come-outer! His 
step is a forward one. He rises on eagle wings to 
a loftier vision of truth. Like the real prophet, he 
reaches the Pisgah heights and views the promised 
land. He believes that, 

** Step by step since time began, 
We see the steady gain of man. 
‘That all of good the past hath had 
Remains to make our own time glad, 
Our common, daily life divine, , 
And every land a Palestine.” 


Tur Lonpon ScHoon Boarp held its weekly 
meeting on Thursday. The long protracted sub- 
ject of higher elementary education was again dis- 
cussed, and the recommendation of the School 
Management Committee ‘‘ that higher elementary 
schools be established, to be attended by boys and 
girls who have passed Standard V.” was carried by 
14 against 7. Mr. Mark Wilks, Chairman of the 
Committee, expressed his satisfaction with this re- 
sult, and agreed that the question should be ad- 
journed, so as to come before the newly-clected 
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The Liberal Pulpit, 


CHRIST OUR MASTHR—NOT THEO- 
LOGY. 

Last Sunday evening the Rev. T. W. Chignell 
delivered a lecture on “ Christ our Master— 
Not Theology,” from Luke xxiii. 34:—“ Father 
forgive them for they know not what they do.” 
Everywhere, said the lecturer, there are signs of 
change in theology. Renan, in his last essay on 
the history of his own mind, tells us how German 
criticism and science undermined hig belief in 
legend and miracle, and yet how one religious 
sentiment remained dominant in him, loyalty to 
the grand personality of Christ, who had ever 
been, and stillis, his Master. Herein is Renan, 
the mouthpiece of modern religion. Butin the 
spirit, not the letter, we must interpret Christ. 
“ Verily, heis the son of God,” said the Roman 
officer, watching his death. So we read in Mat- 
thew and Mark; but in Luke we read that the 
Roman said, “Certainly this was a righteous 
man.” Here is no contradiction, “ Son of God” 
and “righteous man,” express one and the same 
sentiment. The text suggests Christ’s ground- 
theory ofhuman nature. Man, seeing the good, 
admires it and obeys it. Manis a unity. As 
the light and sound and shape of an electric 
cloud are phases of one force, so are thought; 
love, and volition. Man has pure affinity with 
the good. The soul’s eyes love the light when 
they see it, andas fingers and feet straightway 
serveit. Christ showed to the worst of man 
what a pearl they dragged through the mire, 
what a light they made dark, and tkus 
revealed them to themselves. Again, the 
text suggested Christ’s thoughts concerning 
God. et anyone read and realise the 
language addressed to God by Christ as he 
was dying, and no doubt could ever rise again in 
such reader’s mind touching Christ’s relation to 
the Father. ‘The Bible does not teach the 
doctrine of the Trinity, as Cardinal Newman, 
then a Protestant clergyman, ackno wledged. 
That, as he says, is the doctrine of the Church, 
not of the Bible. Christ obeyed the necessary 
instinct of the human soul, and conceived of 
God personally. Why do we weep and laugh, 
but because we must? Why do we realise God 
as our Father and Judge? because we must. It 
is part of our nature, and cannot be taken from 
us. Yet Christ conceived of God as modern 
science and philosophy bid us conceive Him. 
“Tt is not for that I speak,” said he, “but the 
spirit of your Father that speaketh in you.” 
Might, order, intelligence, beauty, benignity, 
high Providential care, in all that we are and 
see and handle—this is what we mean by our 
prevalent and every-hour belief in God. The 
text again is an instance of truest prayer. Not 
only on your knees, and saying after me, as 
the good prayer-book has it, but anywhere, and 
apart from all outward aid the spirit can find 
God. The greatest souls have found prayer 
their chief weapon of defence, and healing balra. 
“Into thy hands I commit my spirit,” said 
Christ. He believed in immortality, but on 
mode and place he lifted not the curtain. The 
worst of men he regarded as capable of what is 
best, and never here or hereafter out of the 
reach of the divine pity. Death was not Christ’s 
theme, but “a contemplation of life.’ Two 
evils he warned us against. One was falsity. 
Let your speech be true, your work sound. In 
seeking truth, be absolutely true; put aside all 
bias; say tothe idea, lead me and [I follow! 
Christ warned us against heartlessness. Recon- 
structions of society and of theory on paper are 
rife amongst us just now; but our need is a 
reinfusion of conscience and humanity into the 
general soul and framework of the human 
commonwealth. 


Honnoway’s Pitts.—Sudden changes, frequent fogs, 
and pervading dampness sorely impede the vital func- 
tions, and conduce to ill-heaith. The remedy for such 
disorders lies in some purifying medicine, like these Pills, 
which is competent to grapple successfully with the mis- 
ebief at its source, and stamp it out, without fretting the 
nerves, or weakening the system, Holloway’s Pills ex- 
tract from the blood all noxious matter, regulate the 
action of every disordered organ, stimulate the liver and 
kidneys, and relax the bowels, In curing chest complaints 
these Pills are remarkably effective, especially when 
aided by a free local application of the Ointment. This 
double treatment will ensure a certain, steady and bene- 
ficent progress, and sound health will soon be re-estab- 
lished, = 
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MIDLAND CHRISTIAN UNION SUNDAY 
SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. 


The members of this Association assembled at 
Stourbridge on Saturday last for their autumnal 
conference, which has now become an annual 
gathering. The proceedings began with tea in 
the Wollaston-road Schools at half-past four, pro- 
vided for all comers by the kind hospitality of the 
Rey. D. Maginnis and the Stourbridge friends. 
About 150 sat down, and the room was well 
filled. An adjournment to the chapel in High- 
street took place as soon as tea was over. The 
hymn “Sow in the morn thy seed” was given out 
by the Rey. W. Carry Waters (President), and sung 
without accompaniment. Then followed a short 
lesson and prayer and a few introductory words from 
the President. 

Mr. H. New, jun., honorary secretary, read letters 
of apology from Dr. Crosskey and Mr, Herbert New, 
after which began the principal business of the con- 
ference—an address by Mr. T. Grosvenor Lee. The 
subject selected was, ‘‘Is it desirable or possible to 
test the result of Sunday-school teaching by exami- 
nations?” Mr, Lrx stated that the subject had been 
suggested by a proposal to introduce into the schools 
connected with the Association a system of exami- 
nations similar to that which had been adopted 
by the Manchester District Sunday School Asso- 
ciation. He admitted the advantages of such 
examinations, if the subjects taught in our 
Sunday-schools were to be History, Physio- 
logy, Geology, Astronomy, Political Economy, 
and other similar secular subjects, such as those 
which appeared to be taught in the Manchester 
district, but he maintained that the teaching of 
those subjects belonged to institutions of a totally 
different character from Sunday-schools, such as 
the Midland Institute in Birmingham, and the 
Mechanics Institutes, existing in most towns of any 
importance. The Sunday-school, whatever it had 
been hitherto, should in future be devoted to the 
giving to the children of the poor and ignorant the 


moral and religious trainin§ which the children of.- 


the wealthier and more educated classes received, 
or ought to receive, from their parents, and from 
the minister of their chapel. The Sunday-school 
teacher should be a kind friend rather than a strict 
schoolmaster, and should endeavour to touch the 
children’s feelings and awaken their consciences 
rather than to impart mere scientific or historical 
facts, however valuable in its proper place the 
knowledge of such facts might be. Mr. Lee pro- 
ceeded to give some details of what he considered 
should be taught in our Sunday-schools, and stated 
that in addition to ordinary, moral, and religious 
teaching, and the biographies of the great and good, 
he should advocate the rational teaching of the 
stories of the whole Testament, and of the life of 
Jesus, and particularly of the Parables from the 
New Testament. Some explanation of the simple 
religious faith of Unitarians should also be given 
to elder scholars, not so much with the object of 
making them future members of our congregations 
as of making them better and happier men and 
women, by giving them a religion which would 
stand the fire of modern scientific discovery. The 
reading of good poetry or even of a well chosen 
novel would also he thought be found a great as- 
sistance to the teacher during a portion of the 
school hour, He wished the children to look on 
the Sunday-school as an entirely different place 
from a Board school, and to consider their attend- 
ance at {it a pleasure rather than a duty. There 
could be no doubt that it was more important that 
children should learn truth, courage, honesty, 
modesty, purity, reverence, charity in its widest 
sense, simplicity of life, in fact, their duty to God 
and man, than that they should be able to answer 
the stiff scientific examination papers which had 
been set in the Manchester District, and he did not 
think that an hour or two a week was at all too 
long a time to devote to the first named subjects. 
On the whole, he had come to the conclusion, after 
carefully reading the papers on moral and religious 
subjects which had been kindly lent to this Asso- 
ciation by the Manchester Association, that it was 
quite impossible to properly test the result of such 
teaching as he advocated by means of a system of 
written examinations, and he therefore objected to 
the introduction of the system into the schools of 
the Midland Association. 

An animated discussion followed, though all the 


, beakers, with one exception, supported Mr. Lee’s 
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views, and expressed their objection to the pro- 
posed system of examination. Mr, Alfred W, 
Worthington was the first speaker, next to him 
came Mr. W. J. Cross (Newhall Hill). Dr. Connie 
objected to examinations of any kind, and on all 
occasions, and also to prizes being given. The 
discussion was then taken up by Mr. G. TITTERTON, 
(Church of the Messiah), who supported the giving of 
prizes, and the Rey. J. B, Garpnur, who stated that 
a system of written examinations had been tried 
in connection with the North Midland Sunday 
School Association for some years, and the con- 
clusion arrived at was, that on the whole they had 
not proved to be a success. The Rey. D. Macinnis 
argued that it was possible and desirable to test 
the results of moral and religious teaching by 
systematic examinations, Mr. -T. OC, Payne 
(Kidderminster) made a few remarks in favour of 
examination, and concluded by giving notice of a 
motion on the subject to be brought forward at the 
next Conference of the Association. 

An earnest address from the President, wio was 
entirely opposed to any scheme of examinations in 
our Sunday-schools, brought the debate to a close, 
and Mr, Lee was called upon to reply. f 

At the conclusion of his speech a vote of thanks 
for his able and interesting address was awarded to 
him on the motion of the Rev. D. Maarnyis, 
seconded by Mr. H. Nzw, junr. On the motion of 
the Rey, J. B. Garpnzr, seconded by Mr. J. Srooxz, 
a vote of thanks to the Stourbridge Friends for 
their hospitable reception of the Association, coupled 
with an expression of sympathy for the Rev. D. 
Maginnis and an earnest desire for his restoration 
to health, was carried by acclamation. 

A vote of thanks to the Chairman followed, and 
the benediction having been pronounced, the Con- 
ference terminated. 

Among those present we noticed, in addition to 
t he speakers, the Revs. W. Cochrane, H. Eachus, 
P. Dean, J. C. Lunn, H. McKean, T. Pipe, and E. 
T. Russell; Messrs. E. H. Lee, J. Cross, D. Heap, 
K. B. Martin, A. Homer, W. Hunling, W. H. 
Kedwards, A. J. Kedwards, and several ladies. A 
large contingent from the Kidderminster Schools 
accompanied their minister, 

eS 


THE DUTIES OF ENGLAND TO 
CHRISTIAN RACES. 

{It was understood that the proceedings of a 
meeting convened by a Committee of the ‘ Chris- 
tian Conference” were to be considered strictly 
private, and for our own part we were prepared to 
comply with the. prohibition against publicity. 
The following report, however, has appeared in the 
Nonconformist and Christian World, and in trans- 
ferring it to our columns it will be clearly under- 
stood that «those papers alone are responsible for 
the publication. At the same time we must ex- 
press a strong conviction of the impolicy and im- 
possibility of keeping meetings of this kind strictly 
private. } 

Slavery has been long since arraigned at the bar 
of public opinion in this country, and been con- 
demned by a judgment which can never be reversed 
on appeal, but the underlying contempt for races 
less fortunately circumstanced which so long be- 
clouded the minds of Englishmen so as to render them 
indifferent to its iniquities is still the malign root 
from which spring innumerable acts of cruelty and 
injustice which, when seriously considered, must 
excite loathing and abhorrence in all who, realising 
the blessings, recognise the responsibilities incident 
to Christian civilisation. We are glad to find 
that this matter has early claimed the attention 
of the ministers and laymen of various denomina- 
tions who have banded themselves together with a 
view to promoting mutual knowledge and sympathy, 
“ mainly with a view to making the life of the Eng- 
lish people generally more Christian.” The subject 
came up for consideration at a conference of the as- 
sociation, held at No.1, Adam-street, Adelphi, under 
the presidency of the Rev. Dr. James Martineau, 
the question being thus defined: ‘‘ The duties of 
England as a Christian nation towards the non- 
Christian races.” Mr. Henry Richard, M.P., in the 
opening paper, while readily acknowledging the 
manner in which individuals were discharging 
their duties towards the heathen, through 
missionary societies, the Anti-Slavery Society, and 
other organisations, maintained that the national 
action towards uncivilised and half-civilised races 
was deficient even in justice; whereas an example 
of something more than justice—namely, for- 
bearance, should be set forth by us in the sight 
of the world. He urged the desirability of culti- 
vating a kindly and considerate habit of thought 
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towards the less fortunately circumstanced members 
of the great human family. The Rey. T. J. Lawrence, 
formerly lecturer on International Law at Cam- 
bridge, next pointed out some of the difficulties at- 
tending the endeayour to apply the principles which 
govern the relations of civilised nations to savage 
races. The Zulu and Afghan wars were, however, 
condemned as altogether indefensible, and upon the 
authority of a correspondent of the Pall Mall 
Gazette Mr. Lawrence narrated a horrible story 
of the massacre of natives in Queensland by low- 
class whites. The Rey. Malcolm McColl, who fol- 
lowed with a third paper, remarked that an unwar- 
rantable use of the British gunboat was often 
made by the grasping trader. The signing of the 
Alabama Treaty by England and the granting of 
virtual independence to the Boers would, Mr. Me 
Coll declared, be classed among the noblest acts of 
modern statesmanship, With regard to Mahom- 
medans, he appeared to have little hope for 
humanity under their sway, being, in his view, 
utterly destitute of national or patriotic feeling, 
devoid of civilisation, and held in hopeless bond- 
age by their faith. 

In the discussion which followed the reading of 
the papers, Mr. J. W. Probyn suggested that it was 
impossible to lay down any hard and fast line by 
which to regulate our dealings with non-Christian 
races. Anxious as we might be to do as we would 
be done by, it did not seem always possible. The 
vast continent of Australia could not be left toa 
sparse native population, although we should resent 
any foreign occupation of England. 

Sir Bartle Frere having been invited by Dr. 
Martineau to address the Conference; emphasised 
the danger of too quickly drawing conclusions from 
unfinished chapters of history. In the Transvaal 
we had yet to see what would become of the 700,000 
natives whom we had handed over to the Boers, and 
the future of Zululand it was still more difficult to 
forecast. It was not, he believed, so difficult as 
some had argued, to do as we would be done by, in 
respect of non-Christian races. We wanted for our- 
selves equality before the law, and liberty to do 
what was not hurtful to others. These things it 
was in the power of England to give to subject 
nations, The responsibility of English statesmen 
arose out of the fact that without war they could, 
from the knowledge of the power which was behind 
them, compel weaker nations to yield to their de- 
mands. But to abstain from intervening in the 
affairs of races more or less uncivilised would be, 
Sir Bartle held, to cease to be Christians, and to be- 
come Buddhists, who simply cared for growth in 
personal purity. 

The Hon, and Rey. Canon Fremantle was of 
opinion that the necessity of protecting the natives 
against unscrupulous traders supplied adequate 
reason for the annexation of New Zealand and Fiji, 
Professor Bryce contended that there was no time 
to be lost if the policy of dealing tenderly with 
savage races was to be illustrated by England, for 
under the influence to which they were now ex- 
posed, many of the aboriginal races were fast 
perishing from the lands of which they had once 
undisturbed possession. He hoped the Queensland 
story would prove to have been exaggerated, but he 
feared there was only too good evidence for beliey- 
ing that the “stalking” of natives in Queensland 
for mere ‘‘ sport ””—horrible as such an idea may 
seem to ull who cherish as a principle the sanctity 
of human life—was not uncommon some years ago ! 
The Home Government, he contended, ought not 
to be afraid of arming the colonial authorities with 
powers to deal summarily with reckless and un- 
scrupulous adventurers, for it was almost impossible 
in England to get a correct view of the facts of each 
case, The Rey. T. Hancock, of Harrow, while 
avowing himself to be a very High Churchman, ex- 
tolled the example which the Quakers, and notably 
Penn, had set in dealing with savage races, 

We augur much good from the efforts of the 
Association, fully assured that when the English 
public are accurately informed, their conscience 
awakened, and their feelings aroused upon the 
evils which formed the subject of deliberation, the 
death-knell of such abominations will be sounded 
in tones which will admit of neither resistance nor 
parley. 


The Christian World, in an article entitled 
‘The Christian and the Savage,” in reference 
to the above meeting, has the following remarks 
on Dr. Martineau’s speech from the chair :— 
“Dr. Martineau, in his opening address, expressed 
the hope that the conference would, from the 
present display of ‘incipient sympathies,’ and 


from discussion, into which the element of differ- 
ence must necessarily to some extent enter, pass 
on to the adoption of a common line of action, 
and thus demonstrate to the world that Christians 
can and do love one another. In this hope we 
not only heartily join, but believe in its approach- 
ing realisation. Already the scare which was 
created three or four years ago by the endeavour 
of a few Christian men to find some common 
points of spiritual sympathy, and which led to 
rushing a creed through one of our great eccle- 
siastical Parliaments, has become merely a study 
for those who are interested in the history of dog- 
matic strife. The agitation is almost as much 
forgotten as that which preceded the passing of the 
famous Ecclesiastical Titles Bill. In the change 
of relations between Churchmen and Nonconform- 
ists, which this century has witnessed, Dr. 
Martineau discerned another indication of the near- 
ing dawn of Christian unity. A generation or two 
ago, the Dissenting minister was, he said, looked 
upon by the clergyman of the parish as little better 
than a ‘ sheep-stealer.’ The literature of the 
English Church did not penetrate Nonconformist 
circles, and still less did that of the latter—for 
which want of culture, due to exclusion from the 
Universities, sufficiently accounted—find readers 
among Churchmen. All this is now considerably 
changed, but not to the extent we are disposed to 
think, which Dr. Martineau apparently supposes. 
A select gathering of the London clergy, Estab- 
lished and Nonconformist, with a sprinkling of 
cultured laymen, can scarcely be taken as an index 
to the state of feeling prevailing throughout the 
country. But the day of small things is not to be 
despised.” 
—qi — 

Sournampron.—On Tuesday, the 7th inst., there 
was a very pleasant gathering in the Kell Memorial 
School-rooms, to welcome the Rev. H. S. Solly and 
Mrs. Solly to Southampton. <A goodly number sat 
down to tea, after which there was a public meeting, 
which was well attended. The chair was taken by 
Mr. B. R. Spencer, supported on the platform by 
the Rev. H. 8. Solly, Messrs. T. Smith, Isted, Dun- 
can, &c. The harmonium was presided over by 
Mr. T. Smith, junr. Speeches were made by the 
Chairman, Thos. Smith, Mr. Isted, C. Spencer, and 
R. Duncan, showing that the church had been for 
some time past in a low state, with a continually 
diminishing congregation. The pastorate was now 
undertaken by a minister of well-known antecedents, 
the basis of whose preaching is Christianity, and all 
wished him God-speed in his undertaking. The Rey. 
H. §. Solly said that he should give all his strength 
and energy to this experiment in Southampton, 
and he hoped, with the aid of the congregation, he 
should meet with success. Nothing should be wanted 
on his part to ensure a desirable termination to his 
efforts, but he looked to every member in the Church 
to afford him assistance. The choir sang several 
glees, which exhibited a high state of training, much 
credit being due to Mr, Smith for his indefatigable 
attention to the musical part of the entertainment. 

TrEntTERDEN.—A Hastings paper under the head 
of Tenterden news has the following letter :—‘‘ The 
lecture by the Rev. R. C. Dendy, on Sunday evening 
last, was full of the best ideas that could be brought 
before working people as well as people {in general. 
The advantages then spoken of in belonging toa 
church which is in no way creed-bound is worth the 
consideration of the people of Tenterden. Those 
who have any doubt as to the beneficial tendency of 
these services will do well to visit the chapel. Many 
persons have found fault with the doctrines ad- 
yanced by Unitarians who have neyer attended a 
service connected therewith. If such persons 
would divest their minds of all prejudices, allowing 
others the liberty they claim for themselves, the 
cause in this town would certainly advance. The 
zealous efforts of the pastor are well worthy to be 
seconded by his fellow-townsmen, one of whom I 
beg to subscribe myself.—Tenterdonia.” 

Unity Cuurcu, Isuincron.—A social meeting of 
the members of this church was held on November 
1st, to which they invited the minister and 
members of the Newington-green Chapel. ‘The 
schoolroom, which has just been repainted and 
varnished, was tastefully decorated with pictures 
and flowers for the occasion. After tea Mr. J. T. 
Preston, the treasurer, gave, in the name of the con- 
gregation, a cordial welcome to their friends at 
Newington-green, hoping that such meetings as 
those held in Liverpool in the spring, in Portland- 
street schoolroom the previous |week, and the pre- 
gent one, might tend to remove the apparent want 
of sympathy existing between the various congre- 


gations in the dexomination. He also congratu- 
lated them on being settled with a minister who 
was giving them so much satisfaction as the Rey. 
W. Wooding. Mr. A. Titford responded, on behalf 
of the visitors from Newington-green, expressing a 
hope that the good feeling which had always 
existed between the two congregations might con- 

tinue, During the evening short addresses were — 
given by the Revs. W. Wooding and T. W. Freckel- 
ton, and Mr, H. Jeffery, interspersed with music, 
singing, and a recitation by Mr. G. Briggs, The 
Unity Church Congregation intend to have meetings 
of a similar character next year, when they hope 
to see the members of some other congregations, 


Obituary. 


Deata or “ Arrnour Sxercuuey.’—The death 
is announced of Mr. George Rose, better known by 
his assumed name of Arthur Sketchley, and as the 
originator of “ Mrs. Brown,” whose adventures and 
experiences have for many years afforded amuse- 
ment to a large circle of readers. Mr. Rose was 
formerly a clergyman of the Church of England, 
but some years ago seceded to the Roman Catholic 
communion, and devoted himself to literary pur- 
suits, 

Gortrriep Kinxet, the celebrated German poet, 
died this week, He was sentenced to imprisonment 
for life for his connection with the revolutionary 
movement of 1848, but two years later he escaped 
to England by the aid of his old friend Karl Shurz, 
who has since risen to eminence as a soldier and 
statesman in America. Kinkel remained in Eng- 
land ag a teacher of German, and ultimately be- 
came a professor in University College, London. 
Latterly be has lived in Zurich, where he died on 
Monday. 

Dr. Sypon.—We have to announce the death of 
Dr. Sydon, of Berlin, who was long one of the 
leaders of Liberal Protestantism in Germany. Dr, 
Sydon enjoyed for a time the favour of the late 
King of Prussia, Frederick William IV., but he lost 
it in 1848, Berlin having nominated him deputy to 
the National Parliament of Frankfort. Notwith- 
standing his moderation he almost became one of 
the victims of the reaction which followed, and 
barely escaped being massacred by the populace, 
Re-entering the purely ministerial career, he con- 
tinued the struggle against orthodox despotism, and 
in 1872 the minister Falk excluded him from the 
Consistory. Restored soon afterwards, he retired 
in 1876. .German Liberalism loses in him one of 
its most venerated leaders. 

Mr. Sreruens, A.R,A.—Yesterday week at 110, 
Buckingham Palace-road, the death took placa 
suddenly of the well-known sculptor, Mr. Edward 
Bowring Stephens, A.R.A. The deceased was born 
at Exeter, and was a pupil of the late Mr. E. H, 
Bailey. In 1843 he gained the gold medal of the 
Royal Academy for an alto-relievo, “‘ The Battle of 
the Centaurs and Lapithe.” He spent three years 
in Rome studying very earnestly, and produced 
some good work, which rendered more certain the 
promise of his earlier works. He became widely 
known by his famous groups, ‘‘ Satan Tempting 
Eve,” and “Satan Vanquished,” both of which 
were in the Great Exhibition of 1851. His later 
works established his fame, and he will be greatly 
regretted by the profession at large and numerous 
patrons and admirers of his skill and genius, 


Tuer Rey, J. Banpwin Brown resumed his services 
at Brixton Independent Chapel last Sunday morn- 
ing, after six weeks’ absence from ill-health, 

Mr. Tuomasson, M.P., in response to an appeal 
by the Committee, has given £2,500 to the Bolton 
New Infirmary. 

Tue Court of the Drapers’ Company has again 
voted the sum of twenty-five guineas to the Rey, H. 
Solly for the maintenance of the technical car- 
pentry classes, which they have supported for 
several years in the town of Croydon. 

Tur Mancurster Scuoon Boarp Exzorion has 
resulted in the return of six Unitarians, six 
Churchmen, and three Roman Catholies, Mr, 
Herbert Birley, the chairmain of the Manchester 
and the Salford School Boards, headed the list 
with 29,748 votes, Miss Lydia Becker was next 
with 27,368 votes ; five of the Unitarian candidates 
came next, and the Rev. J. Nunn, a Churchman 
and the only new member of the Board, followed. 
There was a great effort on the part of the Church- 
people to turn out the Unitarians and elect their 
own candidates, 
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Tur Sunpay Arrernoon Mentines in Lur- 
cestrr.—The invitation given by the Rey. J. Page 
Hopps to a third series of afternoon services in the 
Temperance Hall received last Sunday a very 
hearty, and, in some respects, a remarkable re- 
sponse. Before three o'clock, the time advertised 
for the commencement of the service, the hall was 
crammed from floor to ceiling, and at the hour 
it was difficult to find-room for another person—a 
large number being unable to gain admittance. 
The class of persons assembled seemed to be 
mainly those Mr. Hopps |is desirous of attracting, 
whilst their evident interest and marked reverence 
of demeanour were all that could be desired. Ags 
heretofore there was an efficient band to lead the 
singing, and the platform was carpeted and de- 
corated with flowers and shrubs. Mr. Hopps was 
well supported by members of the Great Meeting 
congregation, who assisted in placing the people 
comfortably in the various parts of the hall, and the 
choir from the same place of worship was also pre- 
sent. The hymns used were from the excellent 
compilation made for the purpose by Mr. Hopps, 
printed copies of which were distributed through 
the building. The heartiness of the singing by so 
vast an assembly was very enjoyable, and the pro- 
found attention paid throughout was impressive. 
At times during the discourse certain comments 
and responses appeared to be irrepressible, and once 
or twice there were signs of applause, which, how- 
ever, were repressed. The subject of the discourse 
was ‘* The Salvation Army: a Warning and an Ex- 
ample.” The service commenced in the order 
established here during the past two seasons. After 
the performance of a sacred selection by the band a 
hymn was sung, followed by the reading of the 
parable of the lost sheep, and a short poem. After 
another hymn a prayer was offered in which bless- 
ing was sought on the particular objects of the 
services, The band then played a further sacred 
selection, and another hymn having been sung the 
rey. gentleman delivered his discourse in plain, tel’s 
ing, and homely fashion. 

Suavery in Eaypr.—A public meeting convened by 
the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society was held 
on Wednesday, at Willis’s Rooms, to consider the 
subject of slavery and the slave trade in Egypt. 
The Earl of Shaftesbury presided, and amongst 
the speakers were Sir T. F. Buxton, Mr. Forster, 
M.P., Cardinal Manning, Mr. A. Arnold, M.P., and 
Mr. Villiers Stuart, M.P. Resolutions were adopted 
affirming the existence of the slave trade in the 
regions of tropical Africa over which Hgypt claims 
to rule, and impressing on the Government the 
desirableness of causing effect to be given to the 
inoperative edicts for the suppression of the slave 
trade, and of securing the abolition of slavery 
throughout the Egyptian dominions. 

Women Docrors 1x Sprain.—La Tribuna, of 
Madrid, has a long account of the granting by the 
medical faculty of that city of a Degree of Medicine 
on Senorito Martina Casells y Bellaspi. She is the 
first Spanish woman who has ever studied medicine 
and taken her degree. The paper speaks in warm 
terms of her as a lady who, in spite of much oppo- 
position and national prejudice, has won high 
honours. Ancther Spanish lady is following in 
Senorita Casell’s footsteps. Finding the Valencian 
School of Medicine had closed its doors against her, 
she is now studying in Madrid, where she has met 
with a more friendly reception. 

An international congress for the discussion of 
the best means of educating the deaf and dumb is 
to be held at Brussels next year. 

Mr. Witu1am ArtHuR WuiTELuaas, son of the Rev. 
W. Whitelegge, of Cork, has obtained the degree of 
B.A., with second-class honours in biological science, 
at the Royal University of Ireland. 


SS ——————— ee 
SELECTED BOOKS. 


Creighton’s (L.) Stories from English History, illus., 
3/6 


Hutton’s (J.) James and Philip van Arteveld, 10/6 | 
Metcalfe’s (W. M.) The Reasonableness of Christianity, 


5 

Meison’s (J. ©.) Macaulay, 2/6 (English Men of 
Letters. ) ‘ 

Morton’s (E. J. C.) Heroes of Science, Astronomers, 


4 . 
Pioton’s (J. A.) Oliver Cromwell, the Man and his 
Mission, 7/6 veo 
Proctor’s (R. A.) The Great Pyramid, illus., 6/ 
Stratford’s (J.) Wiltshire and its Worthies, 6/ ’ 
Tristram’s (H, B.) Pathways of Palestine,S econd Series, 
31/6 
oe (Rev. L.) Life, Letters, &¢., of the Rev, J. 
W. Fletcher, 12/ 
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DR. JU. COLLIS BROWNE'S 


t 


ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 


Coucss, 


Der ee epee 


OLDS, 
ASTHMA: 
»  BBRONCHITIS. 


COLLIS BROWNE’S 


D*® ie 
CHLORODYNE.—This won- 


derful remedy was discovered by 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE, and 
»the word CHLORODYNE coined by 
‘him expressly to designate it. 
‘There never has been a remedy so 
‘wastly beneficial to suffering hu- 
manity, and it is a subject of deep 
concern to the public that they 
should not be imposed upon by 
having imitations pressed upon 
them on account of cheapness, 
and as being the same thing. 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S 
CHLORODYNE isa totally dis- 
tinct thing from the spurious com- 
pounds called Chlorodyne, the use 
of which only ends in disap- 
pointment and failure. 


R. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S 

CHLORODYNE.—Vice Chan- 
cellor Sir W. PAGE WOOD, 
STATED PUBLICLY in Court 
that Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE 
was UNDOUBTEDLY the IN- 
VENTOR of CHLORODYNE, 
that the whole story of the defend- 
ant was deliberately untrue, and 
he regretted to say it had been 
sworn to.—See Zhe Times, July 
r3th, 1864. 


COLLIS BROWNE'S 


Re J. 
D CHLORODYNE is a LIQUID 


Rey. P, H. Wicxstesp, at Little Portland-street Chapel, 


MEDICINE which ASSUAGES 
PAIN of EVERY KIND, affords 
+a calm, refreshing sleep WITH- 
OUT HEADACHE, and IN- 
‘VIGORATES the NERVOUS 
ISXSTEM when, exhausted, 


DE. J. COLLIS 
BROWNE'S 


CHLORODYNE is the 
REAT SPECIFIC FOR 
CHOLERA, DYSENTERY, 
PARRE@A. 


The GENERAL BOARD of 
HEALTH, London, REPORT 


that it ACTS as a CHARM, one] From Dr. B. 


dose generally sufficient, 


Dr. GIBBON, Army Medical 
Staff, Calcutta, states: ‘*TWO 
DOSES COMPLETELY 
CURED ME of DIARRH@A,”) 


COLLIS BROWNE'S 


Rove. 
D CHLORODYNE rapidly cuts 


short all attacks of 


EPILEPSY, SPASMS, COLIC, 
PeALPITATION, HYSTERIA. 


Coucxs, COLDS, &c. 
From W: VESALIUS PETTI- 
GRE 


From W. C. 


W, M.D., formerly Lec- 
turer at St. George’s Hospital, 
LONDON. 


“T have no hesitation in stating 
that I have never met with any 
medicine so efficacious as an Anti- 
Spasmodic and Sedative. I have 
used it in Consumption, Asthma, 


CHLORODYNE. 


COLLIS BROWNE’S 


sei 
D cutorone is the TRUE 


PALLIATIVE in 
NEURALGIA, Gout, 
CANCER, 


“f OCTHACHE, 
MATISM, 


RHEU- 


J. BOULTON and Co., 
Horncastle. 


“We have made pretty ex- 
tensive use of Chlorodyne in our 
practice lately, and look upon it 
as an excellent direct Sedative 
and Anti-Spasmodic. It seems 
to allay pain and irritation in 
whatever organ, and from what- 
ever cause. It induces a feeling 
of comfort and quietude not ob- 
tainable by any other remedy, and 
it seems to possess this great ad- 
vantage over all other Sedatives, 
that it leaves no unpleasant atter 
effects,” 


MPORTANT CAUTION. 


The IMMENSE SALE «i this 


REMEDY has given rise te 
many UNSCRUPULOUS 
IMITATIONS. 


N.B.—EVERY BOTTLE OF 
GENUINE CHLORODYNE 
BEARS on the GOVERN- 
MENT STAMP the NAME of 
the INVENTOR, 


Diarrhoea, and other diseases, and 
am perfectly satisfied with the 
results.” 2 


WILKINSON, Esq. 
F.R.C.S., Spalding. 


“I consider it invaluable in 
Phthisis and Spasmodic Cough ; 
the benefit is very marked indeed,” 


D® J. COLLIS BROWNE, 


SOLD IN BOTTLES, 1s. 1%4d., 
2s. od., 4S. 6d., by all Chemists, 
SoLE MANUFACTURER, 


J. T. DAVENPORT, 33, GREAT: 
RUSSELL STREET’ W.C. 


Onur Culender, 


SUNDAY, Novempur 19, 


LONDON. 


at 11,15 a.m. and 7 p.m. 


Rey. Cus, Voyszy, at Langham-hall, 43, Great Portland- 


street, 11.15 a.m, 


Lecture at St. George’s Hall, Langham-place, at 4 P.M., 
P. Martin Duncan, Esq., M.B, Lond., F.R.S., on 
“The Metamorphoses of Insects and their Philoso- 


phy. ” 


* * Notices of Sunday Services are inserted in this 
Calendar at 6d. a line, and of other Meetings and Services 
gratis, provided a detailed Advertisement appears. 


A Religious, Political, and Literary 
Newspaper, and Record of Reverent 


On and after the 6th of January, 1883, the price 


DEATHS, 


TITFORD—On the 14th inst., after a short illness, at 
his residence, 14, Clissold-road, Stoke Newington, 
William Titford, of 56, Leadenhall-street, in his 
73rd year. 


Vata: immediately, a Care-Taker for 

Chapel and Day Schools. Must be a married 
man who has had experience in similar work.—Apply to 
the Rev, L. Scorr, Denton, near Manchester. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 
IRKBECK BANK.—Current Accounts 


opened according to the usual practice of other 
Bankers, and Interest allowed on the minimum monthly 
balances when not drawn below £25. No commission 
charged for keeping Accounts, 


The Bank also receives money on Deposit at Three per 
cent. Interest, repayable on demand. 


ODhe Inquirer, 


Free Thought. 


ESTABLISHED 1842. 


NOTICE. 


of the INquiRER will be 


” 


Half-Yearly (26 weeks) 


” 
Quarterly (13 weeks) 


2D. 


(prepaid) 


(prepaid) 


(prepaid) 


” 


ADVERTISEMENT SCALE. 


” 


WEEKLY. 


The Inquirer will be supplied upon the following 
terms, post free :— 


Yearly (52 weeks) 


Up to and inclusive of first five lines. 
Each line afterwards 
For Sia consecutive insertions, 25 per cent. less. 
For Thirteen 


All Letters and items of Intelligence intended for 
publication should be addressed ‘‘ To the Editor of 
the Inquirzr,” 37, Norfolk-street, Strand, W.C. 

All orders and payments should be sent to Mr. 
Wanter Mawer, 37, Norfolk-street, Strand, W.C. 

The InquiruR can also be obtained on order at 
any of the Bookstalls of Mussrs. W. H. Smita 
AND Son. 


The Bank undertakes, for its Customers, free of charge 
the eustody of Deeds, Writings, and other Securities and 
Valuables ; the collection of Bills of Exchange, Dividends, 
and Coupons; and the purchase and sale of Stocks and 
Shares. 

Letters of Credit and Circular Notes issued. 

A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on application. 

FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager, 

Southampton-buildings, Chancery-lane. 


THE BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY S ANNUAL 
RECEIPTS EXCEED FOUR MILLIONS, 


OW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR 
H TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, with Immediate 
Possession, and no Rent to pay. Apply at the Office 
the BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 

OW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 
H FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH, witb 
Immediate Possession, either for Building or Gardening 


10s.10d. purposes. Apply at the Office of the BIRKBECK FREE 
10s. Od. HOLD LAND SOCIETY, 
5s. 5d. A Pamphlet, with uil particulars, on application. 
5s. Od. FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager, 
2s. Od. Southampton-buildings, Chancery-lane. 
2s, 6d. 


Possessing all the Properties of the Finest 
Arrowroot, 


Beers AND POLSON® 


G ORN PORE 


IS A WORLD-WIDE NECESSARY 
FOR 
THE NURSERY, THE SICK ROOM, 
AND THE FAMILY TABLE. 


Noru, — Purchasers of Corn Flour should insist on 
being supplied with Brown and Polson’s, 


Qs. 6d. 
Os. 4d. 


” 
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BRITISH AND FOREIGN UNITARIAN 
ASSOCIATION. 


ORK OF UNITARIANS IN THE 
PAST AND THE FUTURE. The Sermon 
Preached at the Annual Meeting, May £31, in Unity 
Church, Islington, by the Rev. Dr. James FREEMAN 
CuaRKE, Price One Penny. Fifty copies will be sent, 
carriage free, for 3s. ; one hundred for 5s. A large edi- 
tion having been printed with a view to the widest 
possible circulation. 


@ERMONS, by Rosert CoLiyer: 
kK Issis. Price 2s, 


OSITIVE ASPECTS OF UNITARIAN 
THOUGHT AND DOCTRINE. Cheap Edition, 1s, 


dha AND MARGINS of the REVISED 
NEW TESTAMENT. By Dr. G, Vance Suirn, 1s, 


A Cheap Edition of this work is now issued, price 8d, 


Cheap 


Address, Miss C, Puitrotr, Bookroom, 37, Norfolk- 
street, Strand, London. 


Just Published, price 6d. 


FULL REPORT of the NATIONAL 

CONFERENCE of UNITARIAN, LIBERAL 
CHRISTIAN, FREE CHRISTIAN, PRESBYTERIAN, 
and other NON-SUBSCRIBING or KINDRED CON- 
GREGATIONS, held at LiverPoon, Aprin, 1882, 


London and Edinburgh: Witttams and Noraars, 
Manchester : Jounson and Rawson; also at the Unitarian 
Association, Norfolk-street, Strand, London, and Midland 
Christian Union, 40, High street, Birmingham. 


Now Ready, price 1s. 6d, 


YOUNG DAYS 


FOR 1882,—VOL, VII, 


London: Sunpay Scuoon Assooration, 37, Norfolk-street 
Strand, W.C. 


New Edition, the Ninth Thousand, Revised and Enlarged , 
100 pages, 8vo., price 1s., post free. 


THOUGHTS ON THEISM, 


WITH 


SUGGESTIONS TOWARDS A PUBLIC RELIGIOUS 
SERVICE IN HARMONY WITH MODERN 
SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 


“Dealing with religious progress and advance, it con- 
tains matter and suggestions which should be read espe- 
cially by members of Assemblies and all interested in 
the foundations of religion.”—GuaAscow Hrratp. 

‘Its pages are enriched with numerous extracts from 
the most eminent divines, metaphysicians, and scientists 
of modern times.” —SurewsBory Free Press, 


London: Trusyer and Co,, Ludgate-hill. 


[Every Tuurgspay, Price Ong Panny. 


LESSONS FOR THE DAY. 


Consisting of the 
DISCOURSES DELIVERED AT SOUTH-PLACE CHAPEL 
By MONCURE D. CONWAY, M.A. 


No. 1.—Tuts Our Day, has been reprinted, and may 
now be had, 

No. 2,—Tue Caurstran Raruway. 

No. 3.—Jacon’s WEuL. 

No, 4.—Tus Dssoent From THE Cross, 

No, 5. —Mary Maapauenr’s Vision, 

No. 6,—Inbivipvat anp Spscigs, 


London: E, W, Amn, Ave Marialane, 
Joun Hxywoop, 


Post free, 6s. 6d. per annum, from the Publishers. 


Manchester : 


THE CHRISTIAN WORLD YEAR BOOK. 
JAMES CLARKE & 00, of 13 § 14, 


Fleet-street, London, E.C., have in preparation a 


“CHRISTIAN WORLD” YEAR BOOK 
FOR 1883: 


A Directory of the Free Churches of Great Britain and Ireland, 
the chief feature of which is a full Alphabetical List of the 
Ministers of all the Nonconforming Protestant Denominations, 
Wirth the view of making this list as complete and correct as 
possible, the Compilers ask that any Minister who has not 
already communicated will kindly furnish them with the full 
particulars concerning himself :—(1) Full Name, (2) Academical 
Degree, (3) College, (4) Date of Commencement of Ministry, (5) 
Name and Position of Church, and (6) Residence. A prompt 
response will greatly oblige, as the work is already in the 
printer's hands. 


- ~ ArT er pl 7 
IGH SCHOOL, STOKE GREEN, NEAK 
COVENTRY, established (1865) by the Rey. G. 
Heavisivg, B.A., of University and Manchester New Col- 


leges, London, promotes a Liberal Education ata mode- 
rate cost, 


Now Ready. 


ERMONS by the REV. GOODWYN 
BARMBY, being the fifth and last vol. of the Band 
of Faith Series. 

Neatly bound in cloth, and lettered. Price 1s., or post 
free, 1s, 3d. May be had of Mrs. Barmby, The Vines, 
Yoxford, Suffolk ; also at the same price, Vols, 2, 3, and 
4 of the same series, 


Enlarged Edition, pp, 360, bound, Is., or 14 stamps, 


OM@OPATHIC FAMILY _IN- 

STRUCTOR. By Drs. Ricnarp and WasHineTon 

Epps. Describes fully and prescribes for general diseases. 

London—James Epps & Co., 48, Threadneedle-street, and 
170, Piccadilly. 


THE MORAL REFORM UNION, 


EsTaBLISHED IN THE InTHRESTS OF PuRn Faminy Live. 


Office, 
1, Leinster-place, Porchester-terrace, London, W. 


«Thou shalt love thy Neighbour as thyself,” 
—Marr, xix. 19. 


OBJECTS. 


I. To study, and confer upon, all subjects which es- 
pecially affect the moral welfare of the young. 
II. To collect, sell, distribute, or publish Literature 
for Moral Education. 
III. To consider how best to earry out practical mea- 
sures for the reform of public opinion, law, and 
custom on questions of sexual morality. 


This Union will be in communication with Societies en- 
gaged in any branch of the same work, such as 
The Social Purity Alliance. 
The Societies for the Abolition of State Regulation of 
Vice. 
The Society for the Suppression of the Traffic in Girls. 
The Societies for the Protection of Young Servants. 
Young Men’s Christian Associations. 
The Vigilance Association, and many others. 


Reports and important papers of such Societies will 
be kept on hand. 

No person considered eligible for membership under 
the age of twenty-five. 

The co-operation of members is invited for any 
branch of this work ; and the business of the Union 
will continue to be conducted by those members who 
attend the meetings. 

The Ordinary Meetings of the Union are held on 
Wednesdays, at 3 p.m. at: the Office, 1, Leinster-place, 
Porchester-terrace, W. 

Drawing-room Meetings will be held occasionally, of 
which due notice will be given, 

Subscriptions and Donations of any amount will b® 
gladly received by Miss Lucy Jonnsoy, Hon. Treasurer» 
1, Leinster-place, Porchester-terrace, W. ; and Mrs: 
S. W. Brownz, Hon. Sec., 58, Porchester-terrace, W- 
Bankers, Tux National Bank, 68, Gloucester-gardens. 


RIVATE RESIDENCE for WOMEN 
STUDENTS of the LONDON UNIVERSITY, and 
other London Colleges, 119, Gower-street, W.C. (nearly 
opposite the University). Miss SUSAN WOOD, late 
Head Mistress of the Bath High School, and formerly of 
Cheltenham College, receives a limited number of ladies 
to board and study under her direction for the various 
examinations. For terms, apply till September 29, to 
Miss S. Wood, 25, Keppel-street, W.C. 


References kindly permitted to Captain Douglas Gatton, 
C.B., Member of the Council of University College ; 
C. J, Roundell, Esq., M,P., late Fellow of Merton College, 
Oxford; Charles Bloxam, Esq., Professor at King’s 
College; Mrs. Albert Dicey, 7, Victoria-street, West- 
minster, and others. 


Vee ee: by a Widow Lady in Belfast, a 

YOUNG LADY as GOVERNESS, for her two 
children, and to have full charge of them and their 
wardrobe. The children are under the ages of six and 
four years, Salary £20 per annum.—Applications, with 
references, may be addressed to A. B. C., care of Rev. 
J. C. Street, 50, Ulsterville-avenue, Belfast. 


W NTED, after Christmas, a Certificated 

Teacher for the Girls’ Day School, New Grav el 
Pit Unitarian Church, Hackney.—For particulars, apply 
to the Secretary, Mrs, Cusnneuy, 87, Downs-road, 


Clapton, London. 

A MINISTER, living in a pleasant town in 
the Midland Counties, would be glad to receive a 

Lady into his family as a Boarder, where she would have 

a quiet cultured home, Terms moderate,—Address, 

“ Suchende,” Inquirer Office, 


ae HE FORT, MARGATE.” — APART- 
MENTS in a well-furnished house, facing the 
sea, on moderate terms. 


Address, Mrs, Stabback, Lansdowne Lodge, the For 
Margate, 


EEDS NEW UNITARIAN CHURCH 
AND SUNDAY SCHOOLS, DOMESTIC-STREET, 


LEEDS. 

Cost of buildings, land, &c. ove aus, 4500 0 0 
Subscriptions paid and promised by Mill- 

hill friends are de ce «=. £2100 0 0 
Subscriptions paid ahd promised by the 

Holbeck congregation andSunday-school 1000 0 0 
Grant from the British and Foreign Unit~- 

arian Association... nee Ses oe 100 0 0 
Amount to be raised at the Bazaar and by 

other efforts aus oo: one ss, 1300 “0.6 


The GRAND BAZAAR in aid of the above undor- 
taking will be opened by Jon Barran, Esq., M.P. for 
Leeds, on TUESDAY, November 28, 1882, at 1 o'clock, 
and continued on WEDNESDAY and THURSDAY, 
November 29 and 30. 

A great variety of useful and fancy articles will be 
offered at reasonable prices. A series of entertainments 
will be given. The Mill-hill String Band will play selec- 
tions of music. 

Refreshments at moderate charges. 

Prices of admission :—First day, up to 6 o'clock, Is.; 
after, 6d. 

IpzN Paynes, Minister, 3, Cambrian-terrace, Holbeck, 
Leeds; Joun S. Matuers, Chairman, 73, Albion-street, 
Leeds; Councillor Joan Warp, Treasurer, Moortown, 
Leeds; E, I’, Morury, Sub-Treasurer, 4, Gladstone-street, 
Holbeck, Leeds; Wm. Westerman, Secretary, Cemetery- 
road, Holbeck, Leeds, 


Buh Sta! 


The MONTHLY MEETING of PROTESTANT DIS- 
SENTING MINISTERS of WARWICKSHIRE and the 
NEIGHBOURING COUNTIES, Established 1782, will 
celebrate its Centenary by a Series of Meetings to be held 
in BIRMINGHAM, on Wednesday, December 13. 

1.—The Members and Friends will meet in the Lecture 
Room of the Church of the Messiah, when the Secretary 
will read a Sketch of the History of the Society, sup- 
plemented by members’ remarks. 

2.—To be followed by a Luncheon-Dinner at 1.30 for 
2 o'clock punctually, at the Grand Hotel, Dr. Russxut, 
J.P., presiding. After dinner there will be a Conference, 
in which several Laymen and Ministers will take part. 

3.—In the Evening, at 7 o’clock, there will be Public 
Worship in the Church of the Messiah, when the intro- 
ductory service will be conducted by the Rey. Jony 
Ropperps, and the Rey. Professor Estuin CARPENTER will 
preach. 

Tickets for the Dinner, Three Shillings each; can be 
had from the Hon. Secretary before December 4. 

D. MAGINNIS, Hon, Sec. 

Old Parsonage, Stourbridge, Nov. 8, 1882. 


OOD’S TRUST FUND.—The Trustees 

are prepared to make grants to Pupil Teachers 

of liberal religious opinions who require assistance in 
entering Training Colleges for the two years’ course of 
study.—Forms of application, may be had by app!yinz 
to Mr, J. T. Preston, 37, Highbury New Park, London, N. 


CARBOROUGH. — A BOARDING and 
DAY SCHOOL for GIRLS, in the above healthy 
locality, conducted by Mrs. EDWIN SMITH and Miss 
A, A. SMITH, of Newnham College, Cambridge, is pro- 
posed to be established after Christmas, if sufficient 
general support be secured. Special attention to HeaLtn, 
home comforts, and physical training. Mere “cram” or 
over-work scruputously guarded against. 

Rev. EDWIN SMITH, M.A., would take some of the 
higher subjects, Efficient masters for special studies 
and accomplishments, TERMS STRICTLY MODERATE. Sug- 
gestions or promises of support will be gratefully wel- 
comed, addressed to either of the principals, af Sandy 
Knoll, Forest-road, Nottingham. 


Se OF FRANCE, VALLEY OF LA 
DORDOGNE. j 

PREPARATORY SCHOUL for Twenty-four BOYS 
from ten to fifteen. Modern and Dead Languages, Ma- 
thematical and Natural Sciences, taught according to the 
New Programme of the Elementary and Grammar Classes 
in the Lycées. Gocd German Tutor. A few English 
pupils would be admitted on moderate terms, 

Apply for more information (at Ste. Foy, Gironde) to 
the Director, M. Gilard, pastor ; and for references (44, 
Boulevard des Gobelins, Paris) to M. Steeg, late pastor 
at Libourne, member of the French Parliament for Bor- 
deaux; M. Roudier, M.P. for Libourne; MM, Et, 
Coquerel and Viquié, pastors in Paris, and M, Fontanés, 
pastor at Havre. 


CELEBRATION. 


OULOGNE-SUR-MER.—A Married Lady 
(daughter of a late Unitarian Minister) receives 
Young Ladies to educate. Thorough English, French 
(two resident French governesses), German (two resident 
German governesses); Latin and Mathematics (B.A. 
Lond.) ; Music (pianoforte, violin, singing, harmony) ; 
Drawing, Ridiog, &c, Experienced English nurse. House 
situated in best part of town, Highest references given 
and required. Terms:—above 14, 100 guineas; 10 to 
14, 80 guineas ; under 10, 60 guineas,—Address, Princi- 
pal, 63, Boulevard Mariette. 
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IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 


At the beginning of the New Year the 
price of the Inquirer will be re- 
duced from 5d. to 2d. weekly. See 
detailed notice in another column. 


“RELIGION AND LIBERTY.” 


Tuer address by Professor DRUMMOND at 
the opening of the Session 1882-3 of Man- 
chester New College, London, is now before 
us in pamphlet form. The subject with 
which it deals—the Relations of Religion 
and Liberty—is one of deep and abiding in- 
terest, and in Dr. DRuMMOND’s hands it re- 
ceives a treatment worthy its importance. 
We are reminded at the outset that the de- 

mand for free inquiry in matters of religion 
may spring from two very different sources— 
from antagonism to the religious tempera- 
ment, and from a profound sense of the aw- 
ful import of religion. One man has no eye 
for those deeper problems that press upon the 
human heart, and still recur from age to age, 
though they may never receive from our 
limited thought a perfect and final solution. 
To him, with his defective range of mind, re- 
ligion is synonymous with superstition. He 
views it only as an engine of oppression and 
an obstacle to the advancement of individual 
culture and socialimprovement. Of such a 
one the Professor says very truly, ‘“ Its secret 
life is hidden from him ; and, however acute 
may be his intelligence, he remains a shallow 
interpreter of the mysteries of faith. His 
zeal for liberty is consequently one sided. 
He can recognise impartiality only in assaults 
upon venerable beliefs, and while he cheers 
on a destructive criticism, aud applauds every 
crude innovation, he has nothing but con- 
tempt for the efforts of constructive genius 
or the holy calm of ancient piety.” “There 
can be nodoubt, we think, that this accu- 


rately describes and justly estimates the un- 
belief of many in our day. It springs froma 
certain defect of religious sympathy. They 
are lacking in the ‘Teligious temperament. 
Religion does not appeal to them. The ar 
ouments and considerations advanced on its 
behalf fail to convince them, Their cry for 
freedom is really a cry to be left alone, un- 
disturbed by religious appeals of any kind. 
They have been driven into their present 
position, partly, no doubt, by the absurdities, 
puerilities, and horrible dogmas taught in the 
name of religion, and they will be encouraged 
to maintain that attitude so long as those 
dogmas are insisted on as the teachings of 
true religion. 

Very different is the demand for freedom 
by other minds. In them it “grows from 
a nobler root, and expresses not indifference 
or hostility towards religion, but a profound 
sense of its awful import.” Religion as 
conceived by them is too inward and sacred 
to be received asa matter of social custom 
or of arbitrary authority. It demands as 
an essential condition of its life and growth 
the air of freedom. In their estimation its 
interests are too high, too precious for it to 
be accepted on mere hearsay without the 
independent exercise of the thoughtful 
mind. ‘The theologian must be free in 
order to meet frankly the new conditions 
amid which he is placed, and, by framing a 
theology in harmony with the conclusions 
of science, save the religious sentiment from 
temporary eclipse. The cry for liberty, 
then, may be raised in the interests of re- 
ligion itself. It may be the soul’s response 
to a divine command to draw near and hear 
what the Spirit says, its pledge of fealty to 
the Gop of truth. One who takes this view 
must defend his freedom of thought as an 
inestimable possession; for it is to him the 
condition of spiritual wholeness and intel- 
lectual sincerity.” 

Speaking of himself, and the friends and 
students of the College, to whom, of course, 
his address bore immediate reference, Pro- 
fessor DRuMMonD says :— 


“In reality, our liberty is the offspring of our 
faith, which at the same time would keep itself 
open to the deepening lessons of experience, and is 
too firmly settled to fear lest God should be de- 
throned unless we stop the mouth of some fellow 
mortal who may have a message for mankind 
different from our own, or lest darkness should over- 

spread the world unless we excommunicate some 
brother: who is groping in temporary blindness of 
spirit. Instead of imagining any antagonism be- 
tween religion and intellectual freedom our college 
perceives that each is essential to the highest life of 
the other. Religion, when deprived of the bracing 
air of discussion and criticism, and the power of 
modifying its organism to suit its environment, 
must either dwindle into a shrivelled sentimentality 
or harden into an unspiritual dogmatism ; and free 


thought, when it owns no higher inspiration, is 
superficial and contracted in its judgments, and 
oppressed by those prejudices of self-love which 
only the fire of sacrifice can burn away.” 


What is said here of the College applies 
equally to our congregations. They, too, 


perceive that there is no antagonism be- 
tween religion and intellectual fre eedom, and 
that each is essential to the highest life of 
the other. This principle pervades their 
worship and their preaching, and gives to 
each somewhat of a distinctive character. 
And it is a noble principle which is here 
maintained, that both in prayer and teach 
ing the free mind shall utter its own free 
thought. Very just is Dr. Drusmonp’s 
plea on behalf of liberty :— 

* We ask for freedom, then, as the condition of 
religious vitality, and deny the right of any fellow 
man to step between the soul and God and mar with 
his bungling fingers the work of the Holy Spirit. 
We remember, too, that theology, the intellectual 
expression of religion, stands in relation to the 
whole circle of knowledge, and must therefore 
participate in the great movements of thought 
which arise from enlarged science and improved 
methods of investigation. The needed modification 
cannot take place without a dangerous friction, un- 
less the theologian be as unshackled in his depart- 
ment of research as the man of sc’ence in his.” 


So obvious is this that it is surprising 
every one does not see it at once. Why 
should the religious teacher alone be handi- 
capped with pledges to the ignorance and 
superstition of medieval times? Why 
should he alone amongst the world’s in- 
quirers and students be hampered with a 
stereotyped creed ? Why should the reli- 
gious teacher alone be tempted to insin- 
cerity, to mental reservation, to a stationary 
condition of mind when in every other de- 
partment of thought and research the ut- 
most freedom is not only allowed but felt 
to be absolutely indispensable to advance- 
ment in true knowledge? Is it not, then, 
unjust to the teacher and to the cause of 
truth to place him in this false position ? 
But this is the position in which every 
clergyman of the Hstablishment is placed 
by subscribing the creeds and articles of 
the Church. ‘These he has undertaken to 
teach, and by their theology he is pledged 
to abide. In this case religion and liberty 
are divorced. ; 

Dr. Drummond points out that spirituality 
and thought—reverent independent thought 
—must go together, and that if theology is 
to resume a worthy position and once more 
command the respect of educated laymen 
it must still unite these two factors :— 

“Tt must grow from the spirit, and be shaped by 
thought. Toa theology thus conceived liberty is 
indispensable, and you might as reasonably look for 
the highest results in poetry, art, or science, if you 
rigidly prescribed beforehand the path which they 
must take, as in religion if you refuse it any in- 
dependent vision, and compel it to tread in time- 
worn ruts. It is not because we deem theology dead, 
but because we know it to be alive, that we desire 
toleave it unbound. Jf communion with God is a 
reality, we must allow the soul to hear for itself the 
divine voice, and, lifted above the world in the 
solitary exaltation of prayer, to receive that 
measure of light which the bounteous Giver has 
designed for it. If the great march of scienge and 
thought is a reality we must allow the mind to 
mingle in the crowd, and press on towards a fuller 
and deeper interpretation of the world in which it 
lives. When these two movements are permitted 
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to go on without unnatural shocks they escape the 
antagonism which has been artificially fostered be- 
tween science and religion, and proceed with the 
harmony of mutual friendship. The higher 
thought responds to the higher feeling, and the 
truer theory is found to be a spiritual gain.” 

These noble sentences indicate the path 
of true progress in theology, and not in 
theological study only, but in all sound re- 
ligious attainment. Itisonly by this union, 
this harmony and accord of the free intel- 
lect and the spiritual nature that the ad- 
vancement of mankind in all thatis highest 
and best can be secured. To put the mind 
on the right track and aid it in its first 
onward steps is the service rendered to the 
student in our colleges, to the worshipper 
in our religious services, and to the reverent 
inquirer by our teaching. And we do not 
hesitate to say that among no religious de- 
nomination will the student, the worshipper, 
and the inquirer find higher, honester aids 
rendered to them than are to be obtained.in 
our own free colleges and free churches. 
Tt is our mission, in part, at least, to show 
how religion and liberty may be united in 
perfect accord—how the free mind and the 
aspiring soul can blend together thought 
and worship in religious service. And it 
is a high mission to fulfil—déne which we 
fully believe will be appreciated more and 
more as the old superstitions of the world 
die out and a pure rational religion takes 
their place. 


“ TEMPERANCE REFORM.” 

In our last number the Rev. SroprorD 
Brooke, whose criticisms, strong as they 
are, we are glad to welcome in these columns, 
commented very severely onan article which 
appeared the week before under the above 
heading. This letter calls for some notice 
on our part. Mr. BRooKE accuses the writer 
of the article of coldness, ignorance and 
anger, and to these accusations we have at 
least the right of reply. It cannot be said 
that our correspondent has displayed any 
lack of warmth in_ his letter ; it is written 
with all the fervour of a recent convert. 
We should be sorry to retort that the 
ignorance and anger are really not ours, 
although some of Mr. Brooke’s assertions 
are not quite accurate, and his condemnation 
of the remarks we felt called upon to make 
is somewhat fervid. 

In the first place, we wish to disabuse him 
of the idea that our article was written by 
‘a moderate drinker disturbed in the exer- 
cise of ‘a pleasure or a necessity’ by the in- 
convenient zeal of the total abstainers.” The 
article in question, as is the present one, 
was written by one who was a moderate 
drinker, but 7s a total abstainer. But the 
reasons which induced him to abstain from 
the very small amount of alcoholic beverages 
that he took, he feels might not be equally 
cogent with others, and he is not therefore 
prepared-to condemn other men for doing 
what he himself does not care todo. Mr. 
Brooke’s description, too, of the effect of 
the moderate dose is not correct, so far as the 
present {writer is concerned, though it is 
possible that that may be the effect on some 
persons of a different constitutional tendency. 

The statements we made to which Mr. 
BROOKE specially objects are (1), “In the 
eyes of many of these people all places 
where intoxicating drinks can be obtained 
are put into one category, wholly irre- 
spective of their special character ;” (2) “A 
moderate drinker is regarded with as much 
abhorrence as the habitual drunkard ;” (3) 
“That all who are engaged in the trade are 
denounced with as much vigour as if they 
were criminals of the deepest dye ;” and (4) 
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“That total abstainers are credited with 
virtues as citizens, and with an immunity 
from wrong doing which they, and only they, 
can attain.’”” Now be it remarked in the first 
instance that while Mr. BROOKE speaks on 
behalf of total abstainers as a whole, we 
spoke of individuals, without, however, nam- 
ing them. We are quite ready to admit 
that there are scores of total abstainers who 
are as moderate in their language, and as 
respectful towards those from whom they 
differ, as we could wish them to be; but un- 
fortunately we know that there are scores 
whose intemperance of language is a strange 
contrast to their advocacy of temperance of 
habit. 

With regard to Mr. Brooxe’s criticism on 
our first assertion, we are almost content to 
let it remain as it stands, because practically 
he admits that in one sense it is true. At 
the same time we cannot go with him when 
he affirms, “it is not an exaggerated or 
absurd assertion” to say “ that all this sale 
of poison should be done away with” be- 
cause ‘it cannot be controverted.” We 
know full well that medical opinion is di- 
vided on the point; it is not even clearly 
determined what is the exact effect that 
alcohol has on the human body. It is not 
many years ago that a sort of symposium 
was held in the pages of the Contemporary 
Review on this very subject by eminent 
doctors, tae result of which was only to con- 
firm the view pretty generally held, that 
doctors differ. One said that alcohol was a 
stimulant, another that it was a narcotic, 
another that it was food, and a fourth that 
it was apoison. This is sufficient in itself 
to prove that the assertion made by Mr. 
BROOKE is capable of being controverted. 
And where there is this diversity of opinion 
among those peculiarly qualified to form it, 
we do not feel guilty of gross ignorance or 
untruthfulness when we say that those who 
so confidently demand the total repression of 
the sale of alcoholic beverages, and vehe- 
mently denounce the sellers, are ‘neither 
just nor fair.” 

We are willing to credit Mr. Brooke 
with having conscientiously made himself 
master of the literature of the subject, but we 
cannot help thinking that he has been 
very fortunate if he has neither seen, nor 
heard, the moderate drinker spoken of as 
even worse than the habitual drunkard. We 
have not been so fortunate. The habitual 
drunkard is already the slave of a habit, he 
has ceased to some extent to be responsible 
for his acts ; he is, therefore, often only the 
object of pity. But the moderate drinker is 
a fool so far as he, himself, is concerned, 
because he runs into danger, and is wicked 
because, after warning, he permits his ex- 
ample to be so harmful to others, This is 
the language we have heard used by total 
abstainers,—it ig practicaliy that of Mr. 
Brooke himself. The career of the moderate 
drinker is depicted in strong colours by our 
correspondent ; we do not deny its accuracy 
in some cases, but we wholly demur to it as 
a faithtul portraiture of ninety-nine out of 
a hundred. Mr. Brooke says that the 
danger the healthy man incurs from moderate 
drinking is proved not only by the testimony 
of science, for which he quotes a passage 
from Dr. RIcHARDSON’s book, “ Drink and 
Strong Drink,” but by the testimony of 
statistics. Dr. RICHARDSON is an able man, 
but he is not, so far as we know, able to pro- 
nounce an ea cathedré judgment on this 
matter. There are menas able who will not 
endorse his scientific opinion. With regard 
to statistics Mr. BRooKE says :—“ No insur- 
ance society willinsure the moderate drinker 
at the same figure as the total abstainer.” 
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We will not adopt his language and say— 
“This is a statement which is entirely 
untrue,” but we will say that, so far as we 
have been able to test it, it is inaccurate. 

We have taken the trouble to ask at five 
of our principal life insurance offices* whe- 
ther any difference was made between total 
abstainers and other insurers, and the answer 
was invariably in the negative. Nor do any 
of their publications say one word on the 
subject. One of the questions asked of the 
proposed insurer is, ‘Are you of sober and 
temperate habits?” a question which every 
moderate drinker would answer in the 
affirmative. We do not doubt for one mo- 
ment that our correspondent made the state. 
ment in perfect good faith, but nevertheless 
it is not accurate. 

As to our third assertion, while Mr. 
Brooke characterises it as ‘ untrue,” he 
curiously enough affords an example of its 
truth. He says that no total abstainer de- 
nounces those engaged in the liquor trade, 
or imputes to them moral blame, but he says, 
“The great brewers and distillers make this 
poison, and the merchants and publicans dis- 
tribute it;” and then he adds, “The work of 
their lives is unfortunately bound up with 
the destruction of the bodies, and brains, and 
souls of men.” This is not, however, denun- 
ciation norimputation of moral blame. What, 
then, isitP “It is simple fact,” says our 
correspondent. We cannot but feel sur- 
prised that he does not see that it would be 
difficult to denounce more vigorously, or to 
make a more serious charge, 

So far as our fourth assertion is concerned, 
we need not go back many weeks to our 
owncolumns for its confirmation. In the 
report of a meeting a speaker is said to have 
asked, as if it were impossible to give but 
one answer, “ Whoever heard of a teetotaller 
being in the workhouse, or being brought be- 
fore the magistrates?” The obvious infer- 
ence from which is that “total abstainers 
are credited with virtues as citizens, and with 
an immunity from wrong doing which they, 
and they only, can attain.” It would be dif- 
ficult to go to almost any temperance meet- 
ing and not hear language quite as absurd as 
that we have just quoted, and total abstainers 
must bear with the rebuke which naturally 
comes to the lips of more moderate men 
when they hear such extravagant folly 
uttered. 

We have felt called upon to say s> much 
in self-justification. We are not opposed to 
the Temperance Movement, so far as it is 
conducted on rational and fair-dealing lines, 
There is no difference at bottom between Mr. 
Brooke and ourselves as to the end to be 
arrived at. We desire, as much as he does, 
to see crime, poverty, and disease decrease ; 
we desire to see our countrymen sober, 
honest, and free from the chains laid upon 
them by debasing habits. It is when we 
come to consider the methods of effecting 
this that we cannot see eye to eye with some 
of our temperance friends. And it may be 
that to those who look with a calm gaze it is 
given to see wherein the true remedy for the 
mischief lies, and that ‘sublime ignorance ” 
isnot to be attributed to those-who regard 
temperance as superior to total abstinence, 
and who consider regulation as better than 
abolition. Conscious that what. we said was 
not really opposed to the attainment of the 
end our friend has in view, we will endeavour 
to bear his severe criticisms with our usual 
equanimity. 


~ * The Equitable, the Gresham, the Atlas, the Mn- 


tual, and the Legal and General. The same is true of 
the United Kingdom Temperance and General Provident 
Institution. No difference is made in the amount paid 


by the Temperance section of the assured and by the 


General section. 
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PROFESSOR MIVART ON THE 
LIMITS OF EVOLUTION. 


Ir has been clearly established by Mr. 
Darwin and his followers that there is a 
growth and continuity of organic forms 
running through the animal kingdom, and 
we are all familiar with this doctrine as that 
of scientific Evolution. Butthere are those 
who carry the doctrine of Evolution into 
intellectual and moral regions, and claim for 
it a like continuity in the growth of man’s 
moral and intellectual powers. Against this 
latter application of the doctrine Professor 
St. Groner Mivanr has just uttered a pro- 
test in a lecture delivered before the Leicester 
Literary and Philosophical Society on the 
“Limits of Evolution.” The arguments he 
adduces are for the moss part as old as 
ARISTOTLE, but they are none the less wel- 
come in their new application. Whatever 
extreme opinions may be held as to the 
origin of man and his psychological develop- 
ment from creatures immediately below him 
in the organic scale, it must be admitted that 
he at present differs very widely from even 
the most intelligent of such creatures. And 
this difference is, in our opinion, not one of 
degree, but of kind, arising out of a funda- 
mental difference of nature. Man, for in- 
stance, is a worshipping ‘animal ; he builds 
churches, erects altars, institutes sacred rites 
and yields himself up to some kind of reli- 
gious practices all the world over. But 
nothing of the kind is known among the in- 
ferior animals. Man, again, is a being who 
applies means to ends not merely from the 
law of instinct for the purpose of self-preser- 
vation and the like, but from far-reaching 
rational considerations. He is a progressive 
being; the appliances and contrivances of 
to-day are an advance upon those of yester- 
day. He is also possessed of a sense of his- 
torical continuity, thus consciously sharing 
the life of his race. No doubt there is pro- 
gress in the lower animals, but nothing cor- 
responding with the progress of mankind. 
Whatever progress the man of science finds 
in the advancing types of organic life is 
earried on by natural forces through such 
creatures, and not consciously effected by 
their agency, as in the case of man who 
builds bridges, constructs steamships and 
invents the Calculus, and thus marks. his 
progress upon the earth. They are subject 
to the rule of necessity ; he is a king in the 
realm of freedom. They are passive, he is 
active ; they walk in a pre-ordained course, 
he has in great part to shape his own and 
take the consequences. 

This being so, what is it that forms the 
dividing line between man and all the in- 
ferior creatures? Itis, according to Profes- 
sor MivarT, the power to form abstract ideas. 
Man is able to make an abstract quality the 
object of thought ; none of the animals below 
him can do this. Hence, a great and impas- 
sable gulf between their nature and his; 
hence, too, the vast difference between the 
mere passive traces of their life and the mighty 
net-work of human analysation he has con- 
structed. This is one of the limits of Evo- 
lution, and the great difference between man 
and the animals is not, therefore, a question 
of body, but of mind. 

Having described the nature and outcome 
of man’s lower faculties Professor Mivarr 
said that in perception we first entered upon 
intellectual ground, since the idea of being 
-was really at the root of it. In affirming 
or connoting the nature or qualities of any 
object, for instance, by an act of perception 
we virtually predicated the very existence 
of the thinking subject-—ourselves. Hence 
every act of perception was two-fold— 


sensuous and intellectual, the particular 
image given thereby being associated with a 
general idea. Such an act involved also three 
elements—an apprehension of unity, a process 
of mental analysis, and then a synthesis of 
our impressions. Human intelligence was 
thus an active principle, which acted alter- 
nately by taking things to pieces and then 
reconstructing them ; but there was none of 
this separating and reuniting of things in 
mere sensation. Language constituted the 
vehicle of this analytical and synthetical 
power in man; it was at once the symbol 
and the pre-requisite of abstract ideas. 
Wherever language existed abstract ideas 
were found to exist also as its necessary sub- 
stratum, and wherever, on the other hand, 
such ideas were found, then some kind of 
language was used to express them. Hence 
deaf mutes were seen to employ a most ex- 
pressive kind of gesture-language to indicate 
the abstract ideas they possessed in virtue 
of their manhood, while parrots, though they 
could reproduce vocal sounds, knew nothing 
of language, in the proper sense of the word. 
Professor MIVART urged that there was no- 
thing in the manifestations of animal intelli- 
gence which could not be explained by those 
faculttesin man which are below the plane 
of abstract ideas, and that iffanimals possessed 
such ideas they would clothe them in signs 
of sound or gesture. That they did not do 
this was a proof, he urged, that they did not 
possess ideas. What we called intelligence 
in the lower animals was not therefore in- 
telligence at all in the general acceptation 
of that term, but a sensuous simulation of 
intelligence. All the powers corresponding 
with our feelings and lower faculties being 
found more or less fully developed in the 
animal races, with no trace of an abstract 
idea, and such ideas being present in a child, 
while the feelings in question were as yet 
relatively undeveloped, it was fair to infer 
that the power of abstraction is the impass- 
able gulf between man and the inferior 
creation, 

Briefly and imperfectly stated, this was 
Professor MIvart’s argument, this his 
reason for assigning a lower limit to the 
doctrine of Evolution. At the same time, he 
hinted at a superior limit from the fact that 
however much man might progress he could 
never escape the conditions which were im- 
posed upon him in the acquisition of know- 
ledge and the growth of ideas. Intelligence 
was not, he said, necessarily associated with 
the analytical and synthetical process he had 
described, but this process was stamped 
upon human intelligence and could never be 
transcended. With regard to the obvious 
objection that many scientists set no such 
limits to the doctrine of Evolution, Profes- 
sor MIVART replied that man’s origin was a 
philosophical, and not a scientific question, 
and that it did not follow because a man 
was a great scientific discoverer that he was 
an equally great philosopher. He went so 
far, indeed, as to say that in his opinion 
hardly any of the scientific men of the 
day had grappled with the essence of the 
question of evolution. A very similar 
opinion has often found expression in 
these columns. It is almost universally for- 
gotten that men who are eminent in the 
realm of physical research are often mere 
novices in the great world of ideas. It is 
popularly supposed that if aman is distir- 
guished in one branch of knowledge he must 
be equally so in all others. Whereas, in op- 
position to this, the close observer of the 
limits and action of the human mind 
knows full well that the reverse is often the 
case. The patient, plodding industry of the 
scientific specialist calls into play a set of 
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faculties totally different from those needed to 
deal with a question of philosophy which 
concerns itself with the very principles upon 
which science is based. It is the business of 
the scientist to find facts ; itis only the true 
philosopher who knows how to use them. 
The former takes nature to pieces, tho latter 
uses the materials thus detained to recon- 
struct her wondrous fabric on a vastly 
larger scale than that which presents itself 
to the eye of sense. It would certainly be 
well if scientists were a little more modest 
and less disposed to push their conclusions 
into provinces of thought they have not even 
superficially explored. Professor MIvART 
may or may not be right in the limits 
he assigns to Evolution, but assuredly many 
of his opponents are wrong in rashly con- 
cluding that there is no radical and inherent 
difference between man and the creatures 
next to him in the organic scale. 


LOVE, THE FULFILMENT OF THE LAW. 


In an article written several weeks back 
(“What Shall I Do to be Saved ?”) we pointed 
out that while the method of salvation incul- 
cated by our Lord—the method, namely, of love 
to God and man, the “golden rule,” as it has 
been well called—was so exceedingly simple and 
noble, and so consonant with the plainest com- 
mon sense, men had constantly tried to avoid it 
and outflank it with devices of their own; the 
devices of sacerdotalism, of ecclesiasticism, of 
asceticism, and of prosaic morality. Why is 
thisP Why adopt unreasonable and complex 
plans in place of the simple reasonable plan ? 
Why adopt plans rather calculated to the alti- 
tude of the few—of the rich, and clever, and 
leisurely—instead {of adopting a plan equally 
suitable to the poor, and wretched, and weak, 
and timid, and scrupulous P 

The reason is not far to seek. The method 
of Jesus is simple enough. It arrests the con- 
science and understanding at once. But it is 
not easy except to a few noble natures. Nay, 
for most of us it is very hard; shall we not say 
impossible, except by slow and painful endeav- 
ours? Now it is easy to entrust onr salvation 
to a priest. It is easy to hear what “the 
Church” has to say and to repeat the lesson 
afterwards, and thereby ‘‘ pave our way to 
Heaven.” Itis not greatly dillicult to practise 
asceticism and thereby sc:le the iron-bound 
coast that surrounds the celestial city, melting 
steps for our painful feet with mingled blood 
and tears. It is not greatly difficult to enact 
no more than our due; to be content with our 
wages; to preserve our self-respect with a cer- 
tain saucy Miller-o’-the-Dee independence; to 
be cautious not to offend, and to be prudent; 
and to remember that honesty is the best 
policy. With all these methods to select from, 
it is not difficult for the different phases of 
human nature to pick and choose, and walk 
with religion in her silver slippers. But faith, 
hope, and love? Ah! that is a different 
matter. Not even faith, but the love that 
works faith; not deeds, but the attitude of 
mind that prompts deeds; not hopes that 
are self-centred (which is the object of the first 
four methods), but hope which is centred on 
God and our fellow-man. Truly this is the 
supreme difficulty of life! Truly, to accomplish 
this is to become the sons of God, and have 
entered into eternal life! 

But with nothing less than this is God satis- 
fied. ‘‘ Except your righteousness shall exceed 
he righteousness of the scribes and Pharisees,” 
says Jesus, “ye shall in no wise enter into the 
Kingdom of God.” ‘The method of Jesus is 
simple enough, but it is the hardest method of 
all, and the slowest learnt by most of us. 

For observe once more. We cai give obe- 
dience to a priest; we can patter prayers; 
we can go through fire and water; we can avoid 
infringing the rights of our neighbours; but we 
cannot, without much discipline of the severest 
sort, and not even then by any means always, 
command our affections, our tempers, our pas- 
sions. Yet all the commands of the New 
Testament regard these only. They command 
what is felt to be impossible. Therefore men 
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seek relief in any fashion they can from this 
heart surrender; not often, because they are 
not willing, but because they are not able. To 
the command “ Pray without ceasing,” they 
answer “ We have no prayers to offer.” To 
the command “Forgive your enemies,” they 
answer, “ Our hearts are filled with aversion.” 
To the command “ Rejoice evermore,” they 
answer, “ We are moody and melancholy, wrapt 
up in our own discontents and evil tempers.” 
To the command to have trust in God they 
answer, even as Newman does in the unutterable 
sadness of his soul, “When I look out of my- 
self into the world of men, I see a sight which 
fills me with unspeakable distress. The world 
of men seems simply to give the lie to that 
great truth” (of the existence of God) “of 
which my whole being is so full. If I looked 
into a mirror and did not see my face, I should 
experience the same sort of difficulty that actu- 
ally comes upon me when [ look into this living 
busy world, and see no reflection of the Creator.” 
And yet a joyful, loving, responsive trust in 
God is the claim made upon men who would 
live the higher life. How are they to attain 
doit? 


Now, we may measure our love to God by our 
love to our fellow-man, and here is where we 
feel most conscious of the deep need there is for 
the regeneration of our sluggish, self-satisfied 
human nature, so far removed, it may be, from 
sympathy with and recognition of the Son of 
God, that it does not even perceive its low 
estate. ‘To love “ the brethren,” or our country- 
men, or even our fellow-men in the aggregate, 
is an easy phrase. It is delightful to love the 
wife of one’s youth, the children who play about 
one’s knees, the friend who has been the close 
companion of boyhood and manhood, and to 
whom we have unburdened our most secret 
hearts. But how shall we love A who is a bore, 
B who is a scandal-monger, C who is a tyrant 
and prefers successful injustice to slow-working 
righteousness, D who offends us and misunder- 
stands us and misinterprets us, / whom we 
have offended and whom we therefore stand in 
awe of, J’ whom we believe to be a beast in his 
private life, G' who belongs to an opposite party 
in politics and will not see as we do, H who 
holds heterodox opinions with regard to our most 
sacred religious predilections, J who is simply a 
nonentity and therefore naturally to be de- 
spised; and so on, through the alphabet ? How, 
shall we love our servant, and our poor neigh- 
beur over the way, and the tradesman who 
cheats us in little things? Doubtless, it re- 
quires a larger heart than we have got to extend 
love to all these. 


But we may learn. And we may begin to 
learn by taking lessons at the feet of our Lord. 
He loved little children. He was often indig- 
nant, but he was never contemptuous. He had 
sympathy forall; and he had an infinite com- 
passion. 

_I would urge, then, on those who would walk 
in his steps to live with and cherish, to 
learn to be gentle and tender with young 
children. ’o become a child with little children 
isa great help towards insight into and sym- 
pathy with those around us. “Take care how 
ye offend one of these little ones,” said our Lord. 
Maxima debetur pueris reverentiu, said the 
Pagan philosopher. 

Next, I would urge true courtesy to and a 
reverential regard for women. Man has pressed 
hardly in many ways on the defenceless sex. 
Woman's lot is frequently dull. Let it be 
brightened, even at the cost of some self-sought 
pleasure and at the sacrifice of valuable time. 
Woman frequently suffers intolerable injustice 
at the hands of men. Let us attempt to lighten 
the heavy burden, to restore some of the stolen 
dues, to correct the bias of legislation and the 
unjust customs of society. And I woald say 
further that he who has a manly regard for 
even the defaced coinage of woman will not in- 
sult the person of a prostitute, and will take 
the greater care of his own chastity. 

Then we would urge a sympathy with one’s 
political and religious opponents, and for men of 
alien tongues, It is a great thing to dislike and 
condemn party spirit which divides moa. It is 
a great thing to dwell on points of agreement. 
It is a great thing to perceive that a religion 
which shows its vitality by growth, evenif itruns 
counter to our own, must be founded on some 
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great truth. Itisa great thing to expect to find 
and to look for something worthy and truthful 
in adverse views which we dislike or fear. It is 
a great thing to see in an enemy the image of 
God. Sympathy and insight are not love, but 
they are stepping-stones to it, and they are 
utterly antagonistic to hatred. 

Lastly, we would urge men to emulate Jesus’ 
infinite compassion. Only it must be compas- 
sion like his, without a trace of patronage or 
contempt. There are certain fretful souls, cross- 
grained and ill-natured, with whom it seems 
quite impossible to live in peace, who are a 
burden to themselves and others, whom one 
cannot love, or can only love in a somewhat 
unamiable fashion. But one may feel the 
deepest and tenderest compassion for them, the 
gentlest patience and forbearance, the willing- 
ness to help and to forgive. And this is not far 
removed from love. 

If, then, with our imperfect natures, we can- 
not yet fulfil the “ royal law,” we can take the 
first steps towards doing so, we can train our 
heart and mind to act and think and feel in 
union with the law. To fulfil the law is the 
real and arduous scala coeli, easy for angels, but 
hard for men. It is this only which will make 
us like God, enable us to see Him, give us the 
filial spirit, teach us to love Him. To help us 
to obey this new commandment Jesus taught as 
his lessons. 'T'o the earnest request, “ Show us 
the Father and it sufficeth us.” he who was the 
Way, the Truth, and the Life, gave pregnant 
answer by bequeathing himself to his disciples, 
his spirit and his example, and thereby he im- 
parted a living reality to the brotherhood of men. 

It may be urged that there is nothing here 
about the remedy for sin. Well, the best 
remedy for sin is to have the heart and mind 
occupied with Christ-like works, to tread in the 
steps of Christ. The final strongholds of sin 
with that portion of humanity which lives 
“yrespectably,” may be said to be the sacra awit 
fames, an evil temper (showing itself as harsh- 
ness, moodiness, fretfulness, unjust judgment, 
incapacity to see good in an adversary), impurity, 
and Antaeus-limbed, Protean shaped selfish- 
ness, ever gaining fresh strength by contact with 
mother earth, and eluding the grasp by taking 
an unexpected form. We believe each of these 
sins can be subdued with the least difficulty by 
love to one’s neighbour. A man whose heart is 
set on raising his brother to better and higher 
things will have the strongest motive that exists 
for restraint of these sins, and when he falls, as 
fall he will, will be most easily able to retrace 
his steps and to walk the uphill road. The 
reason is clear. To him alone of all men the 
downward road is in its broadest aspects simply 
odious. Where a man’s treasure is, there will 
his heart be. We do not dwell here on the im- 
possibility of leading a spiritual life without 
“instant? communion with God, because the 
necessity for that has been already insisted on. 
But love of God and love of man are twin bro- 
thers hard to dissever. They grow together 
“like to a double cherry, seeming parted, but 
He, then, that will 
be saved, let him love his neighbour as himself. 
This is the true love of God. This is to flee 
from sin. This is to learn the lesson of Christ. 
This is the real fulfilment of the law. A 


Turninc tHE Tapies.—Canon Basil Wilber- 
force has expressed his pleasure at reading an 
account of the Archbishop of York’s recent de- 
nunciation of the vices of working men. The 
particular sins which the Archbishop condemned 
were ‘‘ sporting, drinking, and other debasing pas- 
times.” The Canon says he turned over his news- 
paper after reading the above, and he observed :— 
(1) The restoration of the drinking and dancing 
license to a house notorious for aristocratic pro- 
fligacy. (2) Graphic accounts of the gambling 
transactions of the aristocracy in a well known 
West-end racing club, (3) The betting upon the 
next horse race chronicled in the same type as the 
news from Egypt and the doings of the Imperial 
Parliament. (4) Two highly aristocratic divorce 
cases. He is accordingly driven to the conclusion 
that ‘‘ to scold the working men of Middlesborough 
for sporting and vice, and not to carry the same 
crusade boldly into higher quarters, is to strain at 
national gnats and swallow national camels whole- 
sale,” 
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IS THE CHARACTER OF CHRIST 
UNIQUE? 


TO THE EDITOR, 


Srr,—If it be true, as stated in a paragraph 
of the Inquirer this week, that “the character 
and place in history of Jesus Christ are unique,” 
that fact would, in the judgment of some per- 
sons, be far from constituting a ground for 
praying “through Christ,” or interposing the 
person of Christ as a necessary channel through 
which the human soul is to have communion 
with the Divine. But I throw ont, for the con- 
sideration of your thoughtful readers, the ques- 
tion:—Is it true that the character and place 
in history of Jesus Christ are unique? 

To begin with the last part of the question. 
It may be urged that the existence of other his- 
torical religions, such as Buddhism and Mo- 
hammedanism, deprives the history of Christ 
and Christianity of its unique character. The 
dynastic changes which have arisen through 
the apostolate of Mohammed are surely as 
strongly marked as anything which has resulted 
from Christianity. If there be a valid claim to 
a unique position it surely belongs to Buddhism, 
which, by the purity of its precepts alone, has 
become the most numerously-protessed religion 
in the world. As against this, it must be ad- 
mitted that the history both of Christianity and 
of Mohammedanism is to a large extent the 
history of successful and unscrupulous propa- 

anda. 

: Again. Can we say that the character of 
Jesus Christ is unique? Understanding this 
to refer to moral goodness, what proof have we 
of the proposition ? What a number of facts 
of which we are wholly ignorant have to be 
known before we can say that Christ was dis- 
tinctly the best man who ever lived! Of Christ 
himself how little is known! We infer that his 
was a singularly if not a uniquely beautiful 
character more from his public teaching than 
from anything we know of the incidents of his 
life. As the son of a carpenter, he was ‘neces- 
sarily exempt from many special temptations. 
The one act of heroism which has surrounded 
his name with a halo of glory is his calm and 
courageous death. But surely we can honour 
one noble and beautiful life without disparaging 
all others? Moral goodness may not be a 
quality highly essential to the survival of the 
fittest, but it is the glory of humanity that it is 
ever producing and has produced in all ages 
examples of the purest and noblest virtue. 

They belong to various races and religions. 
History tells us very little of them. It will 
sutice to mention Buddha, Antoninus, St. 
Francis Assisi, Howard, Sir Isaac Newton, as 
instances. Ag an Oriental despot destroys 
every possible competitor for the throne, must 
we in the name of Christ make war on human 
goodness and virtue as exemplified in the names 
above quoted P 

In the attempt to fix upon Christ a super- 
human goodness there has been a singular 
omission to take account of one very remark- 
able feature in his character, and that is his 
extraordinary imaginative genius. Bred among 
a semi-barbarous people, that genius could not 
be expected adequately to show itself; but in 
the parables and other fragments preserved in 
the Gospels we have indications of a mind of a 
rare and beautiful order and of high poetic and 
imaginative power. For many reasons the in- 
tellectual side of a man’s character is far more 
capable of analysis than the moral side, and in 
the present case it is particularly so. 8. 


—_—_> ——_ 


“IGNORANT BIGOTRY.” 
TO THE EDITOR, 


Sir,—The {circumstance alluded to by your 
correspondent, Mr. Squier, in your last number, 
under the above heading, finds some parallel in 
my own case, for when [ was at Taunton some 
few years ago I applied to a lady for the occu- 
pation of a house in which I wished to reside. 
In answer to my application the lady in ques- 
tion sent me a polite note, which I believe I have 
still in my possession, informing me that she 
had no objection to my becoming her tenant 
other than my religious opinions, but politely 
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declining on that ground. I wrote in reply that 
as I could not change my religion to please any 
landlady, I must of course look elsewhere for a 
residence. J'ortunately, however, I believe, for 
the lady as well as for myself, she had trustees 
in whom the property was vested on her behalf, 
who, thinking it undesirable to refuse what ap- 
peared to them a good offer, accepted me for a 
tenant, and J consequently obtained the house. 
J never heard that the lady refused the rent. 
Bath, Nov. 20. Epwarp Coss. 


—_— 


LONDON DOMESTIC MISSION. 


TO THE EDITOR. 


Sir,—We desire to invite the friends of the 
Spicer-street Mission to aid in some of its 
operations during the approaching Christmas 
season, by— 

1. Contributions of toys, dolls, dolls’ clothing, 
&c., for the children of the infant school; to be 
forwarded to the Mission, to the care of Miss 
Spurgeon, head mistress, 

2. Contributions to the poors’ purse, or to the 
recreation fund, which are nearly exhausted. It 
is intended out of these funds to provide, 
amongst other things, a special free tea and 
entertainment for the rougher and more 
neglected classes that live in close proximity 
to the Mission. 

3. Contributions of clothing, so needful at 
this season. 

4, Ladies and gentlemen who can sing or play 
instrumental music may occasionally render 
valuable help by taking part in the Monday 
evening and other popular entertainments. 

C. L. Corxray, 
local treasurer, pro tem., 
28, Colvestone-crescent, H. 
C. H. War, 
10, Cottage-grove, Bow, H. 
Nov. 22, 


Tur Marquis of Ripon, the Clothworkers’ Com- 
pany, London, and Mr. J. Kitson, of Leeds, have sub- 
scribed £500 each towards endowing a Cavendish 
Professorship at the Yorkshire College, of which 
the late Lord Frederick Cavendish was president. 

Womern Grapvuates oF Lonpon UNIVERSITY.— 
Mr. A. P. Hensman, writing to the Daily News, 
draws attention to a remarkable result of the recent 
examination for the degree of Bachelor of Arts in 
the University of London. There were 237 candi- 
dates altogether, of whom 215 were men. Of these 
215 men, 90, or about 42 per cent., obtained the 
degree. Of the 22 women who presented them- 
celves, no fewer than 16, or about 73 per cent., were 
successful. But further, only 58 of the 215 men, or 
27 per cent., were placed in the first division, 
whereas 15 of the 22 women, or 68 per cent., 
succeeded in obtaining places in that division. To 
put it in another way, more than one in every three 
of the men who obtained their degrees was in the 
second division ; only one of the 16 women who be- 
came graduates failed to be placed in the first 
division. Upon inquiry he finds that the average 
age of the women was not higher, probably, it was 
slightly lower, than that of the men. Anotler 
writer is surprised that it did not occur to Mr, 
Hensman that this result may have been partly due 
to the comparatively small number of female can- 
didates. Heasks :—‘‘ Does he consider that had 
an equal number of each sex presented themselves 
the percentage of ladies passing the examination 
~ would have remained the same? Almost every aver- 
age man can obtain a degree, but the women who 
aspire to that honour are for the most part far in 
advance of their sex in ability. Thus, average 
men compete with picked women in these exami- 
nations.” 


Epps’s CocoA.— GRATEFUL AND ComForrina, --‘‘ By a tho- 
rough knowledge of the natural laws which govern the 
operations of digestion and nutrition, and by a careful 
application of the fine properties of well-selected cocoa, 
Mr. Epps has provided our breakfast tables with a deli- 
eately-flavoured beverage which may save us many heavy 
doctors’ bills. It is by the judicious use of such articles 
of diet that a constitution may be gradually built up until 
strong enough to resist every tendency to disease. Hun- 
dreds of subtle maladies are floating around us ready to 
attack wherever there isa weak point. We may escape 
many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well fortified with 
pure blood and a properly nourished frame.”—Civil Ser- 
vice Gazette —Made simply with bciling water or milk, 
Sold only in Packets, labelled—“ Jamas Errs & Co., 
Homeopathic Chemists, London.” Also makers of Epps’s 
Chocolate Essence, 
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Our Contemporaries, 


DR. MARTINEAU’S ‘ SPINOZA.” 
The Spectator writes :— 


It is by no means to be regretted that Dr. Mar- 
tineau was unable to compress this study of 
Spinoza within the limits assigned to wrtiers of 
Blackwood’s ‘ Philosophical Classics,” for which 
it was originally intended. We could ill afford to 
lose a single page of this delightful book, We 
wish, indeed, that Dr. Martineau had allowed him- 
self a wider sweep, and entered at greater length on 
many of the topics which he has discussed, always 
with incisiveness, yet sometimes with undue bre- 
vity. He has written a book to which English stu- 
dents of Spinoza will always go, and from which 
they will learn all that at present is known, and is 
ever likely to be known, regarding the circum- 
stances, mode of life, and outward history of 
Spinoza. The story of Spinoza’s life has never 
been told as it is told here. We always find in the 
writings of Dr. Martineau a rare felicity of expres- 
sion, combined with graceful subtlety of thought. 
In this biography, which occupies over a hundred 
pages, we find the old felicity and subtlety, combined 
with a power of dramatic narrative, which we had 
not formerly seen in the works of Dr. Martineau. 
He has been able to weave all the correspondence 
of Spinoza into the texture of the biography, and 
he has dwelt in detail on the order in which 
Spinoza’s works were composed, so that we are 
enabled to see the successive phases of his develop- 
ment, and to trace the growth of his system. We 
can fancy that people unaccustomed to abstract 
thought may be unwilling to face the difficulty in- 
volved in reading the second part of this study ; but 
it is not possible to imagine any one, however un- 
used to metaphysic, laying down this work until 
he has read the biographical part of it, to its very 
last word. For the story itself is full of interest, 
and the literary form is worthy of the great story 
it has to tell. 


JEWS AND OATHS. 

The Jewish World says :— 

To Jews, especially, is wholesale and indis- 
criminate swearing particularly distasteful. The 
ancient Hebrews were especially reticent in the 
matter of compelling people to take an oath. For 
instance, witnesses in a legal matter were never, 
under any circumstances, required to swear to the 
truth of their evidence ; the unsworn testimony of 
two honest persons being considered amply sufficient 
in every case. And further, only one of the two 
parties to a suit could be required to take an oath, 
Altogether the general regulations respecting oaths 
were such as to prevent the ‘‘ use of God’s Name in 
vain,” The defendant—in a civil cause—could 
purge himself of responsibility by taking what was 
known as the ‘ Biblical oath”; or be could compel 
the plaintiff to take the ‘‘ Rabbinical oath,” by tak- 
ing which he established his claim. And this only 
in cases where there were no witnesses. In criminal 
causes no oaths of any kind were ever administered. 
And so great was the objection of the Jews to oath 
taking, that when it was found necessary to swear 
one of the parties, the prolocutor read aloud the 
verse, ‘‘Depart from the tents of these wicked 
people,” the use of God’s name, even then, being 
considered sinful, since the dishonesty or unfair- 
ness of one of the two parties had rendered it 
necessary to attest on oath in a mundane matter. 


THE WILLIAM PENN BICENTENARY. 

The Christian Tegister, of Boston, U.S., 
writes :— 

Philadelphia has just had its Penn celebration. 
Real enthusiasm was manifested in paying honours 
to the memory of this broad-hatted, broad-souled, 
brotherly lover. It is well to conserve in the public 
gratitude the virtues of our worthy ancestors. The 
crowd was great, the procession long and varied ; 
but there were two or three features which Penn 
might have deemed incongruous. There was a 
military display, which Penn might have deemed a 
reflection on his principles. Then, the programme 
was a little too dramatic fora Quaker. As it was 
“‘ Tanding Day,” an attempt was made to represent 
that event by having a “‘ made-up” William Penn 
land at the historic spot from an old Danish hulk, 
made to appear as much as possible like the original 
vessel. The harbour was crowded with tug-boats 
gaily rigged, and great enthusiasm was manifested. 


But the perfection of the tableau was marred by 
the fact that the person selected to impersonate 


William Penn got drunk the night before. A sub- 
stitute who had taken this part at Chester was 
suggested, but he, too, had succumbed to the bottle ; 
and when finally a gentleman was found to take 
the part, he had so little time to prepare that ho 
had to read his impromptu speech to the Indians 
from manuscript. There was a delegation of make- 
believe Indians, who responded to the sober words 
of the white man. It would have been easy to find 
some real Indians to take that part, and it would 
have been interesting to know what they thought 
of William Penn and the Indian policy of his 
successors. 


UNIVERSITY REPRESENTATION. 

The Times, in an article on tha Cambridge 
University Election, writes :— 

The propriety of academic representation is a 
very old question, coeval with the very foundation 
of the custom. Near three centuries ago one of the 
puzzles of the day was why a King credited with so 
little wisdom, goodness, or common sincerity did 
so good an act as to force on Oxford and Cambridge 
a privilege which they did not thank him for, It 
was even said that they would have refused point 
blank to send members to Westminster had not the 
King coupled with the duty what they really felt to 
be a very great boon—that is, the presentation to 
the livings in the gift of Roman Catholic patrons. 
This was regarded as the compensation for the other 
burden. Various ideas have been ascribed to the 
fantastic monarch, none of them quite compliment: 
ary. He wished to establish a Royalist party in 
the Universities, already leaning the other way; he 
wished to draw some academic strength into the 
Court; he wished to amuse himself and to air his 
own learning. But the truth is, he was only doing 
what his predecessors had done, for they had al- 
ways reckcned on the Universities serving their 
need at one time or another, and even felt as much 
at home at a University as in their own palaces. 
The Universities are, indeed, mainly Royal founda- 
tions. Nor was there anything very novel in tbe 
act of summoning representatives from bodies that 
really were powers in the State. The controversy 
on the point has always assumed that the act was 
too good a one for the man that did it, and that a 
bad reason must be found. It seems never to have 
occurred to historians or University men to ask 
whether Parliamentary representation has really 
done the Universities much good. The proof must 
be found in some substantial form, if it can be 
found at all. What have the University represen- 
tatives done for their constituents that Parliament 
was not ready to do without them, and what mea- 
sures has it given up in deference to their represen- 
tatives? The truth is that the Universities are 
abundantly represented in the fact that a large pro- 
portion of the House of Commons consists of Uni- 
versity men. The representative is only one of a 
crowd, containing many quite as qualified to speak 
for Oxford or Cambridge as himself, 


THE PUSEY MEMORIAL. 

The Daily News writes : — 

To honour the late Dr. Pusey it is no& necessary 
to share his opinions. Most opinions, “ provided 
they are virtuous,” seem to become honourable by 
lapse of time, when they have been honourably 
held. Dr. Pusey was over eighty years of age when 
he died, and the stirring ecclesiastical times in 
which he fought have become matter of anc’ent 
history. No longer is it possible to become excited 
about Tract Ninety or the other eighty and nino 
tracts which are lost in the uninviting wilderness 
of theological dispute. New times have brought 
other controversies, though they are scarcely s» 
fierce as that in which “ the great one,” as Newman 
used to call Pusey, took his part. We have to 
acknowledge and admire in Dr. Pusey very con- 
siderable Oriental learning, and a life which was an 
example of almost every virtue but tolerance. Dr. 
Pusey’s youth and middle age were not passed in 
tolerant times, and he only returned a compliment 
when he opposed the payment of a Greek Professor, 
He himself had been excluded from the University 
pulpit. ‘The controversial topics on which he chiefly 
wrote no longer retain quite their first freshness, 
though the matter of the deceased wife’s sister has 
not yet been settled. What we ought chiefly—apart 
from his holy life and learning—to admire in Dr, 
Pusey’s career is perhaps his waintenance of his 
stand on one of the many landing places of religious 
thought. People are sometimes found to argue that 
the golden stair of theological speculation is a stair 
with no steps. At the top of this Hibernian ladder 


is the firm ground of the Roman Church, at the 
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bottom is the weltering abyss of atheism, During and | 
after the “‘ Oxford Movement”? many persons were 
drawn to Rome by this argument. They stuck to the 
Church of England till the alarming idea occurred to 
them that they were on the point of becoming Mono- 
physites, and what they might next become, asClough 
siys, ‘‘twas better only guessing.” So they fled 
from temptation, as Christian fled from the City of 
Destruction, and took refuge in Rome. ‘That was 
the tendency of the Oxford Movement, and Dr. 
Pusey checked the tendency. He remained a mem- 
ber of the Anglican Church, and neither joined the 
Romish Church nor the sect or Freethinkers, If 
he could find a landing stage to rest on between 
Rome and free-thought, others saw that the same 
place was wide enough for them, It is always an 
advantage to have it proved that these intermediate 
refuges for faith do exist. Dr. Pusey’s form of 
religion suited very many men and women of every 
social rank, and of diverse characters, who other- 
wise might have done without religion altogether, 
and might perhaps have fallen into “ utter wretch- 


lessness of unclean living.” With Dr. Pusey they 
could enjoy the esthetic attractions of Rome in a 
modified form; they could believe a variety of 
doctrines which other members of the English 
Church think superfluous, and they could relieve 
themselves by confession. The spirit that needs 
the aid of a confessor is not a very robust one, but 
has its right to exist like another. The amateur 
confessional was always a strong point with Dr. 
Pusey, though itis not essential to believe the 
story of the ghost in Brasenose-lane, the ghost 
which was expiating a fault in its relations to its 
confessor. That is an Oxford myth, bora of pious 
fraud or of humorous intention. Dr. Pusey was the 
true founder of the modern High Church party, 
though he was too English perhaps to have much 
sympathy with extreme ritualism, He was one of 
the few men, who, in any age of inquiry, solve the 
religious question in a manner that can be accepted 
by considerable numbers of their fellows. There 
was another and less beneficial side to his activity ; 
but we need not consider that here. His influence 
was conservative, not destructive, and his life was 
an example of piety, probity, and learning. 


The Times writes :— 

Dr. Pusey was first and foremost a great theo- 
logian, He was as learned as a schoolman of the 
Middle Ages. His erudition was immense. He 
walked in it as in a cloud which hid him from the 
eyes of men. The environing atmosphere never 
dimmed his own sight; his gaze remained keen 
and penetrating; he always perceived where to 
transfix an errorjin its vital part. For him divinity 
was a science, as astronomy is for Professor Adams. 
While he believed it to hold the secret of life and 
death, and while he could brandish it as a partisan, 
he traced its conclusions and its development with 
the spirit, at once impassioned and dispassionate, 
of a German student. The Church of England 
cannot, without surrendering its equality with other 
historical Churches, afford not to pride itself on 
one of its sons who had sounded its sources and 
was ready to testify with his whole soul to their 
purity. He was a master of theological science, 
and he used it for the defence of his Church; he 
used it no less, though perhaps hardly, as Lord 
Salisbury was inclined to contend, more, for 
the maintenance of faith against infidelity. He 
must be acknowledged to have been a mighty 
champion of Christianity against all its antagonists. 
He scented unbelief from afar with a subtle in- 
stinet, and dealt it inexorable blows. Lord 
Shaftesbury, whose gon and heir, it is interest- 
ing to remark, was among the company in Arling- 
ton-street, could not have discarded the mere 
frivolities of controversy and ceremonial more 
austerely in battling with the common enemy of 
the Church of nineteen centuries than tbe oracle of 
ritualists and bugbear of Exeter Hall. Cause 
might be shown why not Churchmen alone of all 
colours might have been collected in the drawing- 
room of the Oxford Chancellor, but the Spurgeons, 
and the Parkers, and Newman Halls of Noncon- 
formity as well. If there be any apology for the 
comparative exclusiveness of the mecting, it is to 
be found in presentiment of a course of observa- 
tions such as fell from one or two of the speakers, 
whom admiration for the less permanent features 
of their departed leader’s career tempted to desert 
the excellent precedent set by their host. Dr. 
Pusey was not only a most eminent divine and a 
most pious Christian; he was notorious to the 
world in the less accepted character of a party 
chief, His followers revere him in that capacity; 
and none can deny them the right. To others than 
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High Churchmen his example in this direction 
appears a thing to be deprecated sorrowfully, or at 
best to be left in silence, and certainly not to be 
lauded and panegyrised. 


The Guardian yrites :— 

A library of books, without as yet a home, with 
two or more clergymen as librarians, may be repre- 
sented as hardly adequate as a memorial of such a 
life. But it was the plan which best satisfied the 
conditions which had to be met; and it is just as 
easy to find objections against anything else that 
has been yet proposed. It is a beginning, which 
keeps together those books among which Dr. Pusey, 
in a more literal sense than can be said of most 
men, passed his days and nights; a large but 
merely working library, showing the marks of con- 
stant wear and tear, and into which nothing was 
admitted except for use. And it connects with 
these memorials of a life of hard study and work a 
number of men, whose business it will be to makea 
practical use of them, Their number is small at 
first, but if the plan answers—and with a good choice 
of men it ought to succeed—the number may be 
increased, and is likely to increase. Such a home 
of definite theological science, based on the data 
and the faith of Christendom, not bound to the 
University, but not debarred from its freedom, 
ought to make itself felt in the competition of in- 
terests and subjects in Oxford. It is an advantage 
of the plan that it is capable of expansion, and of 
meeting possible wants which have hardly yet made 
themselves so distinctly felt as to make an 
immediate remedy for them wise or desirable, No 
one can complain of Churchmen making provision 
for a study which to them at least is a real and an 
important one. If, as many fear—though we do 
not altogether share their fears—religion, the re- 
ligion of the Church, comes to be systematically 
ignored and discountenanced in the University or 
the Colleges, no one will have a right to complain 
if Churchmen, who care for their children’s faith and 
conduct, turn to account an institution which may 
be made available for religious training, But, what- 
ever mischiefs exist, and whatever dangers are im- 
pending, things have not yet come to that pass. 


PROVOST HAWKINS. 
The Pall Mall Gazette writes :— 


Arnold, Whately, Hampden, Keble, Pusey, all 
except the last Fellows of Oriel, are gone, and New- 
mao, for whom so different a fate was reserved, 
alone remains, Dr. Hawkins was indeed less known 
to the world at large than the others of this bril- 
liant group, but his position as the head of the 
illustrious foundation to which they belonged, and 
which became so much identified with the Trac- 
tarian movement, wiil always make his figure in- 
separable from theirs, strongly as he was himself 
opposed to that movement, And there were in his 
own character qualities that entitled him to rank 
among them, His literary gifts were not, indeed, 
of the highest order, nor did he ever exercise a 
potent influence as a preacher. His mind was 
rather critical than constructive. He had a clear, 
keen, dry judgment, averse not only to extremes, 
but even to vehement expressions ofany view, dis- 
trusting, sentiment and imagination, and so much 
disposed to see the weak points of any theory that 
he could no more be counted as an adherent of 
others than as their leader. His conservatism in ec- 
clesiastical and theological questions was due not 
to prejudice—his mind was far too masculine for 
that—nor to any superstitious regard for tradition, 
but to this critical tendency, which suspected and 
dissected whatever new systems or dogmas were 
presented to it, If there was a coldness, there was 
also a calmness aud composure in his way of treating 
theological topics which gave great weight to his 
words, supported as they were by a learning which 
(though not comparable for width to Dr. Pusey’s) 
was always. sound and accurate. Whether you 
agreed with him or not, you felt he was well worth 
listening to, for his principles were carefully chosen, 
and his conclusions were drawn from them with 
unfailing clearness and cogency. In the quality 
of both his thought and his style he seemed 
to belong rather to the last century than 
to this; and that was one of the reasons 
that made it hard to assign to him a place 
in the ecclesiastical divisions of our own time, 
He was a Liberal in his dislike of sacerdotalism 
and symbolism, yet the only species of heterodoxy 
which was ever even charged against him, a ten- 
dency towards Sabellianism, did not bring him 
any nearer to modern Broad Churchmen, One 
might call his theology Evangelical in its general 
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outlines, yet both his learning and the absence 
of anything like effusiveness made it seem absurd 
to class him with the Evangelical party. The 
merit of his intellect was partly in this critical 
department, partly in its lonesty. As he was — 
quick in detecting the fallacies of others, so he 
never indulged himself with arguments whose 
validity he doubted. He loved truth as he loved 
moderation, and had a scrupulous conscience in 
all his work as a divine. 


DISCOVERY AT POMPEII. 

The Jewish Chronicle says :— 

That a singular discovery of some interest to 
Jewish students has been made at Pompeii. On 
the wall of a house just disentombed has been 
found a fresco representing the Judgment of Solo- 
mon,.and archeologists have beet*much puzzled to 
explain the reproduction of a scene from the Jewish 
Scriptures within a town so pagan and anti-Jewish 
and anti-Christian as Pompeii undoubtedly was at 
the time of its destruction. Three explanations of 
the phenomenon have been suggested by various 
schools of Italian antiquaries. One is of opinion 
that the house must have belonged to a wealthy 
Jew, but a correspondent from Rome commenting 
on the theory informs us that all the other 
decorations of the house are of so pagan a de- 
scription that no Jew would have tolerated them 
under any condition. He might have added 
that it never was the practice of the Jews to have 
recourse to the Bible for decorative purposes, A 
second suggestion has been made to the effect 
that the story of Solomon’s Judgment may have 
entered Latin literature, but the fact that the 
extant works of ancient Latin writers gaye no in- 
dication of their acquaintance with this or any 
portion of the Old Testament in its authentic form 
is sufficient argument against the acceptance of 
this explanation. A third proposition is, according 
to the correspondent we have already referred to, 
worthy of more attentive consideration, and we are 
inclined to agree with him. Wekuow from Tacitus 
and Juvenal of the indifference shown by the 
Romans for Jewish kistory. The former gives 
in his Histories an absurdly fabulous account 
of Judea, and the latter misrepresents Jewish 
faith with equal ignorance and contempt. 
But the Alexandrians were at the same time 
deeply learned in Hebrew archxology, and 
wherever they settled carried a love of their learn- 
ing. It is certain that at Pompeii many wealihy 
merchants from Alexandria had taken up their 
residence. It is very probable that the house be- 
longed to one of their number, and that the fresco 
is due to their inspiration. Other decorative 
pictures in the house support the inference. Croco- 
dile hunting, pigmies, and the Nile—all characteristic 
of Egypt—form the subject of several of them. 
Descriptions we have received of the picture repre- 
sent it as faithful in all details to the Biblical 
account of the incident and of a very realistic type 


Tue Moran Rerorm Unton.—On Wednesday 
last, at a drawing-room meeting held under the 
auspices of the Moral Reform Union, at 58, 
Porchester-terrace, Bayswater, by the invitation 
of Mrs. Woolcott Browne, honorary secretary of 
the Union, a paper was read by Dr. Elizabeth 
Blackwell, “On Wrong and Right Methods of 
dealing with Social Evil,” The meeting was 
influentially attended by ratepayers and others, 
some members of the Paddington Vestry being 
present. The two following resolutions were 
passed unanimously: I, ‘‘ That this meeting de- 
sires to express its sympathy with the action pro- 
posed to be taken by the Vestries of St. Martin’s- 
in-the-Fields and adjacent parishes with the view 
of enforcing public morality, and in particular of 
checking vicious solicitation in the streets. And 
that this meeting would especially approve action 
similar to that which has proved so successful in 
Glasgow for suppressing street solicitation by 
either sex ; and is also strongly impressed with the 
necessity of further legal protection for minors,” 
II, “That this meeting earnestly counsels the 
formation of a Municipal League to secure the 
appointment of candidates, who consider the 
moral order of towns and the protection of the 
young a higher duty than the claims of political 
partizanship.” It was further resolved that copies 
of the above be sent to each Vestry. A letter was 
read from the St, Martin’s Vestry requesting the 
Union to send representatives to join their pro- 
posed deputation to the Home Secretary, The 
Rev. W. H. Channing, Mr. Charles Mitchell, and 
Mr. F. C. Banks, were elected by the Union as 
their representatives, 
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DEAN BRADLEY ON THE BOOK OF JOB. 

The Dean cf Westminster, discoursing on the 
Book of Job on a Saturday afternoon, with the 
shades of evening falling fast on a grey November 
day, in the old Abbey, makes up a composition in 
chiaro scuro which Mr, Whistler himself might fail 
to reproduce. It was enough to whet curiosity to 
gee what light on the most ancient of mysteries, the 
Book of Job, would be thrown by Dean Stanley’s 
suecessor. The day, the hour, the place, and the 
surroundings all seemed to suggest that if any 
light was to come out of these lucubrations it 
would be a lux ex tenebris. Accordingly a few 
minutes before four o’clock, as the last rays of a 
November day were fading away through the storied 
upper windows, ‘richly dight, casting a dim re- 
ligions light,” a pale figure, wearing a skull-cap 
and wonderfully like the late Dean when twenty 
years younger, stood in the lectern. 

Opening his MS., and reading by the pale light of 
a pair of candles, Dean Bradley, in clear, nervous 
English, proceeded to give an outline sketch in 
popular language of the purport and meaning of 
this old world attempt at a Theodicee, as Leibnitz 
pedantically termed that class of discussion in 
which we try to indicate eternal Providence, and 
justify the ways of God to man, The problem of 
Job, as the Dean pointed out, is as old as human 
nature, and accordingly there is nothing in the 
poem itself to warrant us in assuming that it is 
either modern or antique. * 

On the whole, Dean Bradley seemed to lean to the 
theory that the poem is not of a pre-Mosaic period. 
He admitted that it was strange that if written by a 
Jew at all, andin times within what we call the 
historical period, he should have so subtracted him- 
self from his Jewish surroundings as to have made 
not the faintest allusion to a single particular of 
the Mosaic covenant. But this, though an excep- 
tional frame of mind for a Jew, would prove no- 
thing either way, and the nature of the argument 
seemed to suggest to the Dean that the apparent 
slackness of Godin rewarding the good and punish- 
ing the evil was felt more painfully even in later 
than in earlier times. Bethis as it may, it must 
be admitted that a good case may be made out for 
either side. On the one hand, it may be argued 
that a naive confession of the difficulty seems to 
suggest a very primitive state of society: we are 
in the morning of the world and the very infancy 
of thought. On the other hand, it is equally 
plausible to maintain that the difficulty was felt 
quite as strongly by the generation who, as in 
Bzekiel’s day, used that proverb, ‘“ The fathers 
have eaten some grapes and the children’s teeth are 
set on edge.”” The men of the age of the Cap- 
tivity, when the religious world was already begin- 
ning to petrify into Pharisaism, had to be reminded 
that i; is God’s ways which are equa', and our ways 
unequal. From this poiat of vew it is quite con- 
esivable that Job was a thought-reading on the wa}s 
of God to men of the age of the Captivity. But it 
is equally conceivable that the same “ obstinate 
questionings of sense and outward things,” the 
same perplexity between the phenomena and the 
true dealings of God with men, may have occurred 
to some Arab sage; someone, for instance, like 
Hohab or Jethro, the father-in-law of Moses, who 
was partly within and partly without the Covenant. 

But we are here, perhaps, anticipating some of 
the latter conjectures of the Dean, who intends to 
return to the subject, and for several successive 
Saturdays to d’scuss from the lectern of the Abbey 
chair the qu:stions which grew up out of the 
authorship and authenticity of the Book of Job. 

We must confine ourselves at present to not- 
ing these addresses ‘as a novel application of 
the teachirg prvlege of our capitular bodies. 
What are our cathedrals for? is the question 
asked by a utilitarian age. It is not enough to 
say that they are schools of music and monuments 
of art of an age when all art was ecclesiastical. 
In our day we expect to see something more in 
a dean than a custodian of church antiquities, or 
a kind of head verger of the campo santo of our 
mighty dead. The age demands that something 
of the teaching office of the cid canons regular 
should be kept up among their successors, A 
canonry, and much more a deanery, should be a 
teaching post—a dignity for some one who should 
be as one of the sons of the prophets, in the old 
days before the Captivity, or of the Hzraites or 
scribes of a later age. ‘The late Dean succeeded 
in compassing both these ends. He was a teacher 
as well as custodian of the Abbey, and his suc- 
cessor, after taking time to mature his plans, 
has stepped out in this higher capacity, in which 


the useful as well as the ornamental functions of 
his office are combined. If we may judge by tle 
large and attentive audience at his first prelection, 
these discourses on the Book of Job are likely 
to be a decided success. We do not expect that 
any new light will be thrown on the many diffi- 
cult points of Hebrew scholarship which grew out 
of this most archaic of the books of the Bible. 
Ewald from one point of view, Renan from 
another, and, let us add, Godet from a third point 
of view, have touched on all the questions which 
grew out of the problem of the unequal distribu- 
tion of temporal rewards and punishments in Old 
Testament times. In any case Dean Bradley is to 
be commended for offering his contribution to a 
discussion, the interest in which is exhaustless. 
We cannot do better than invite our readers, in 
conclusion, to judge for themselves. They will, at 
least, come away with the impression that Dean 
Bradley is a capable and competent critic, and that 
haying thought the question out afresh for himself, 
he ig one of those “scribes instructed,” who is 
bringing out of his treasure things new and old.”— 
Christian World. 


Liverpoon.—The Rev. V. D. Davis has accepted 
an invitation from the congregation of the ancient 
chapel of Toxteth Park, Liverpool, to take charge 
of the pulpit fora period of six months, commenc- 
ing with the new year. 

Cuetmsrorp.—On Monday evening, the 13th, 
Mr. ©, L. Corkran (who had kindly conducted the 
services on the previous Sunday) gave an interest- 
ing lecture on ‘Father Mathew and the Temper- 
ance Reform in Ireland,’ the Rev. W. Wardee 
(Primitive Methodist) presiding. Speaking from 
personal knowledge of the events so graphically 
described, Mr. Corkran gave it as his opinion that 
the instability of the reforms introduced by Father 
Mathew was attributed to the want of a good 
moral foundation. 


TrowBRIpGE,—At the schoolroom adjoining the 
Conigre Chapel, on Monday evening, the Rev. J. C. 
Odgers, B.A., of Clifton, gave a lecture on the 
pyramids and temples of Egypt. There was a large 
attendance, and the chair was taken by Mr. Walker, 
who briefly introduced the lecturer, Mr. Odgers, 
who illustrated and explained his remarks by re- 
peated reference to a number of large sketches and 
drawings suspended at the back of the platform, 
remarked that the events of the past few months 
had suddenly re-awakened our interest in that won- 
derful land of Egypt, so glorious in some of its 
aspects, so sad in others. The war was now over, 
and the work of diplomacy had begun. In whatever 
way the difficult and intricate questions might be 
solved, there could be no doubt that Egypt and 
England would be brought into closer relations 
with each other, and looking on the terrible 
destruction wrought there by our guns, he hoped 
we might as some return seek to raise the country 
to a higher civilisation. Speaking of the past his- 
tory of Egypt, he said the vast temples now remain- 
ing would give some idea of the age of magnificent 
and colossal grandeur then existing, tbe like of 
which would never again be witnessed on this 
earth, and yet the descendants of that race had 
since been going backward; they had been con- 
qucred again and again, and at last, under Turk- 
ish rule, had reached the lowest depth of degra- 
dation. He hoped England would be able to re- 
turn to the miserable Egyptians a little shadow of 
that civilisation which, in the days of the Pharaohs, 
overawed the world, and was still reflected from 
their crumbling temples and pyramids. The lec- 
turer, starting from Alexandria, took his audience 
to Cairo, thence to the marvellous pyramids, ex- 
plaining their construction and use, exhibiting illus- 
trations of the mystical sphinx, and describing the 
contents of the Boulak museum and the quarrying 
of the gigantic obelisks, one of which— Cleopatra’s 
Needle, now on the Thames Embankment, was, he 
remarked, 9 familiar object to Moses, the law-giver, 
Tho ruins of the Luxor temples were also referred 
to, and in a pleasant conyersational manner, 
enlivened with many anecdotes, the lecturer kept his 
audience interested for nearly two hours, receiving 
frequent marks of their appreciation. At the close 
he was heartily thanked, and a collection was made 
in aid of the organ fund, —On Monday, November 
20, the eve of her marriage with the Rev. J. Ruddle, 
late of Hastings, Mrs. G. Withall was presented 
with a very handsome marble timepiece by the 
members of the church and congregation at the 
Conigre, accompanied by an address, which bore the 
signatures of the subscribers. 


SCHOOL BOARD ELECTIONS. 
Brruincuam—tThe results of the School Board 


election in this important borough were declared as 
follows last week :— 


SuccussruL CANDIDATES. 


Mr. H. Hawkes (Independent) 54,490 
Miss Kenrick (Liberal) vee 88,551 
Mr. Eli Bloor (Liberal) «.. 35,056 


Rey. Canon Longman (Roman Catholic) 33,207 


Mr. G. Dixon (Liberal) er 33,022 
Rey. Dr. Crosskey (Liberal) ... 32,669 
Mr. W. J. Davis (Liberal) ... soe 32,241 
Rey. E. F, M. MacCarthy (Liberal) ... 31,094 
Dr. Langford (Liberal) 28,521 
Mr. C. Wallis (Libera!) 504 26,827 
Rev. R. B, Burges (Conservative) 24,036 
Mr. W. H, Greening (Conservative) ... 23,998 
Mr. G. H. Kenrick (Liberal) 22,256 
Rev. T. J. Haworth (Conservative) 21,132 
Mr. J. Jones (Conservative) ... 20,467 
Unsuccessrun CANDIDATES. 
Rey. W. H. Poulton (Conservative) ... 19,982 
Mr, Thomas Wright (Radical!) we = -2,044 
Total number of votes given - 479,593 
Votes for the Liberal Nine? ... . 280,237 
Votes for the Tory Five see LOO,6L5 
For Hawkes and Wright ... we 56,5384 
For Canon Longman : 33,207 
Majority of the LiberaJs as against 
the Tories be che --- 170,622 
At the election in 1873 the number of votes given 


for the Liberal candidates—then eight in number 
—was 291,644; and the votes for the Tory eight 
numbered 195,838; the Roman Catholic candidate 
receiving 32,087, and the Wesleyan 19,193, 


Lrrps.—A great victory has been secured by the 
Liberals of Leeds in the election of the whole of 
the eight unsectarian candidates brought forward 
by them. There were nineteen candidates in all, 
comprising eight Liberal or Unsectarian, five 
Church of England, two Wesleyans, two Roman 
Catholics, one Independent, and one Home Ruler, 
Fifteen were required to constitute the board. Three 
of the Liberal eight were returned at the head of 
the poll, two of the Church candidates followed, 
and next the other five Liberals. The other three 
Church candidates and the two Roman Catholies 
followed. The supporters of the Liberal c ause were 
requested to plump for the candidate allotted to 
their respective district, and the request was 
generally complied with. Out of the votes recorded 
244,000 were given for the Liberal candidates, 
whilst fewer than 206,000 were recorded for their 
opponents of all classes, among whom there was at 
least one avowed Liberal. ‘The election condemns 
the policy carried out by the sectarian majority of 
the retiring board, and there is now a prospect of 
the Education Act being administered according to 
its letter and spirit for the benefit of the children 
and the interests of the inhabitants generally. The 
election also shows that the Liberals in the borough 
are a very large majority of the electors, and that 
they are thoroughly united and loyal to their 
leaders. 

WonverHAampron.—The election here has resulted 
in the return of five Churchmen, four Noncon- 
formists, one Roman Catholic, and one Independent 
candidate. Tbe Church and Liberal parties carried 
a'l the candidates they nominated, anl the Roman 
Catholics returned their old representative, as be- 
fore, at the head of the poll. Miss Amy Mander, 
one of the successful Nonconformists, was placed 
on the Board by nomination of its members during 
the last triennial period. She was educated at 
Cambridge University, and has taken several 
degrees. 


———————— 


Turn Loxpon Scxoot Boarp held its last meeting 
previous to the general election of members on 
Thursday. The business transacted was mostly 
of a routine nature. Before breaking up resolu- 
tions were passed thanking for their past services 
the chairman, the vice-chairman, the chairman 
of committees, the clerk, and the officials gener- 
ally, and others. Special reference was made to 
Mr. Stiff, one of the original members, whose re- 
tirement from the work of the Board met with 
general regret. The Board adjourned till next 
Friday. 

Messrs. Hunry Tarn, of Liverpool, and R. &, 
Hudson, of Bache Hall, have each promised £1,000 
towards tle new University College for North 


Wales. 
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Dr. W. B. Carpenter, C.B., is now giving 
his course of twelve lectures at the Lowell In- 
stitute in Boston, U.S. The first six are to 
treat of Marine Geography, the last six 
of Psychology. Mrs. Kate Gannett Wells, 
daughter of the late Rev. Dr. Gannett (Dr. Chan- 
ning’s colleague), recently gave a reception to 
Dr. and Mrs. Carpenter, which was attended by 
some of the chief literary and scientific persons 
of Boston, and was a great success. Dr. Gan- 
nett, it may be remembered, was the friend and 
correspondent of the Rev. Dr. Lant Carpenter, 
the father of Dr. W. B. Carpenter. 


Tur Times of Tuesday contains a leading 
article on the late Provost Hawkins, of Oriel, 
evidently written by the Rev. T. Mozley, author 
of the “ Reminiscences of Oriel.’ The writer 
says that it is no secret that Provost Hawkins, 
throughout the whole of his long career, wished 
to see the example of the Roman Catholic Church 
followed in at least one respect—the quiet 
shelving of the so-called Athanasian Creed. 
We fancy that not a few of the most eminent 
men of the Church of England now wish with 
Tillotson that “we were well rid of it.’ The 
writer adds that the Provost had no belief in 
the current phrases of the day. On a young 
lady urging against him “the religion of the 
Bible,” he promptly replied, “ Which religion ? 
there are several.” Someone we think defined 
the Bible as a book in which everyone looks for 
his own opinions, and finds them. 


Mr. Hermann Vezin, in a letter to the 
Standard, on the reception of Mr. 'Tennyson’s 
new play, gives it as his opinion that neither 
orthodox Christian people nor Freethinkers have 
quite caught Mr. Tennyson’s meaning. Mr. 
Vezin says :— 

“The author does not present Edgar as either a 
bad Christian or a good freethinker. He is a bad 
man, a weak man, faiblesse vaut vice ; availing my- 
self of words which have come to me from head- 
quarters, I may say that Edgar is a sybarite, ‘a cold 
weakling, a sensualist who justifies his sensualities 
by the doctrine which he has adopted, and which 
he adjusts to justify his own wicked acts, He 
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feels passionate remorse for his crime, and this 
rather puzzles him, because he tries to argue him- 
self into the belief that he only ‘moved in the iron 
grooves of destiny,’ and could not really help him- 
self—he is a ‘modern pseudo-philosopher ;’ ‘ his 
moral sense is blunted by his sensationalistic views,’ 
Such a man will naturally be condemned by good 
men of all creeds; but as such men exist, perhaps 
in larger numbers than most people imagine, a 
dramatist is justified in putting an Edgar on the 
stage, so long as he does not hold him up as a 
model, 

“ But, it is said, we do not want moral problems 
on the stage; the English audience will feel, but 
they will not think. Why not? If the thing is 
one which they ought to think about, they surely 
will, if you give them time, It is a fatal mistake, 
and a common one, for those who do not form a 
part of the general public, to underrate its intelli- 
gence. Had musicians been influenced by the 
same error we should not now see concerts crowded 
to hear nothing but{classical music, . . . So, also, 
in time, will plays presenting social ard moral 
problems crowd out dramatic trivialities which 
amuse for an hour and are then forgotten. Mr. 
Tennyson, in The Promise of May, has inserted the 
thin edge of the wedge, and, as far as can be at 
present judged, Mrs. Bernard Beere will have no 
reason to regret the result of this the boldest experi- 
ment in the modern drama,” 


Mr. Epwin D. Meap, in a long article on 
Unitarianism in the Inder of Boston, US., 
written from the friendly critic point of view, 


comments on Dr. Robert Collyer’s claim that the 
leavening process which has been going on dur- 
ing the century in the Orthodox denominations 
is the direct product of the Unitarian yeast. 
Mr. Mead gives abundant credit to Unitarian- 
ism for its services in behalf of charity and 
rationalism, but he declares that the Evangeli- 
cal churches have got their leaven at first hand 
from Robertson, and Arnold, and Darwin, and 
Renan and Kuenen, in short, from the Zeitgeist, 
rather than at second hand through Unitarian- 
ism. “That is true,” writes the New York In- 
dependent. “Our Evangelical college and se- 
minary professors have gone to Cambridge, 
and Oxford, and Leipzig, and Berlin, rather 
than to Boston and Cambridge, for their fresh 
ideas.” But, on the other hand, Mr. Mead and 
the Independent both forget how many Ortho- 
dox ministers of all denominations have acknow- 
ledged their indebtedness to Channing, Dewey 
and Parker in America, and to Dr. Martineau 
in England. These were the men who gave 
the impulse to liberal religious thought long be- 
fore the Zeitgeist made it popular. 


Aw American paper says that by the resigna- 
tion of his professorship at the Harvard Medical 
School Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes has con- 
ferred a benefit on the reading public, but in- 
flicted a loss upon his alma mater. For thirty-five 
years he has served as professor of anatomy, 
and at the time of his appointment, in 1847, he 
was one of the six professors attached to the. 
school. To-day there are upwards of forty-five. 
During the coming year Dr. Holmes promises 
to keep himself busy with his pen. 

Accorpine to the recently issued report of 
the American Commissioner of Education for 
1880 it appears that in 1871 twenty-nine states 
reported a school population of 9,632,969, while 
in 1880 the thirty-eight states and eight terri- 
tories reported a total of 15,536,280. The 
number enrolled in the public schools, twenty- 
eight states only reporting for 1871, was 
6,393,085, while for 1880 it was 9,781,521, all 
the states and territories reporting this item. 
Twenty-five states reported the number in daily 
attendance in 1871 as 3,661,739, while in 1880 
thirty-four states and eight territories reported 
it as 5,805,342. In twenty-six states the total 
number of teachers was given as 180,635, in 
1871 and in all the states and territories as 
282,644 in 1880, divided in the former case into 
66,949 men and 103,743 women, and in the 


latter into 116,012 men and 157,657 women, 
only twenty-four states reporting the teachers 
separately in the first year and thirty-five states 
and eight territories in the latter. 


A writer of an interesting article on “The 
Heart of England” [Yorkshire] in the New 
York Independent refers ta the pretty village of 
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Horsforth, near Leeds, as having been probably 
the ancestral home of Longfellow. It seems 
that the Rev. Robert Collyer, a Yorkshireman 
himself of the grandest type, has taken an 
ardent and painstaking interest in this subject, 
and we shall probably have the result in hig 
forthcoming work on “The West Riding.” In 
reference to Longfellow, the same writer men- 
tions an interesting fact. In Bradford, on the 
13th May last, a rare relic of the family was 
sold at an auction of old furniture by Mr. 
Buckley Sharp, of Bradford. It was advertised 
and described as “ A Dower Chest, . . . from 
an old farmhouse at Ilkley Yorks.” The chest 
is of oak, and on the top front rail is this in- 
scription :— 
“‘ We—once—were—two-—we—two--made—one, 
We—no—more—two —througlr* Life —be — 
done.” 


On the bottom front rail:—“ Comfort —ye— 
one—another.” The middle front panels are 
floral; but the centre one has these words :—- 
“ Ton—Longfellow—and—Mary-—Rogers — was 
—marryed—ve—tenth—-dave—off—A pril-—anno 
—dm—1664.” The chest was sold for a trifle, 
and certainly ought to have gone to America, 
which prizes such waifs and strays as these. 


THE Christian World has the following 
“ Note,” which shows that even the Evangelical 
world is moving a little :— 


“We note with great satisfaction and refresh- 
ment the rebuke administered by our revered con- 
temporary, the Rock, to those who mistake the 
Bible for ‘ a text-book of science.’ The mistake 
is often and mischievously made, and it is well to 
have a distinct idea of its absurdity. ‘It is obvious,’ 
says the Rock, ‘that the commonest natural facts 
are there (in the Bible) recorded with regard to 
their apparent truth. Thus,if instead of reading 
‘ the sun ariseth,’ ‘the sun knoweth his going down,’ 
it had been written, ‘the earth moveth,’ the Bible 
would have seemed to all the ancients, down to the 
time of Copernicus, inthe sixteenth century, to be 
palpably in error. And so of other things.’ This 
expresses with perfeot lucidity and comprehensiye- 
ness what we have always taught on the subject of 
the Bible’s relation to every kind of science—astro- 
nomical, geological, or critical. But we warn our 
brother that he is on dangerous ground. All those 
who refuse to admit that our Lord, and his apos- 
tles, in addressing the multitude, spoke the lan- 
guage of their hearers, and did not proceed upon a 
knowledge of geological facts or Hebrew antiquities, 
which would have anticipated the results of modern 
research willshake their heads at this sign of de- 
clension. To talk rationally of the Bible will be 
found to savour, we fear, of rationalism.” 


On behalf of the Conservative candidate for 
the representation of the University in Parlia- 
ment Lord John Manners sent out circulars to 
the members of the Senate, asking for their 
votes for the Right Hon. Cecil Raikes. One of 
these circulars in due course reached Professor 
W. Steadman Aldis, one of the numerous Non- 
conformists and sons of Nonconformist ministers, 
whose brilliant university career has served to 
pou the rebuke which those have received who 

ave so ardently striven to keep the Universities 
sectarian instead of national. Mr. Aldis, in 
acknowledging Lord John Manners’s communi- 
cation, said: “It has probably escaped your re- 
collection that ten or twelve years ago you re- 
ceived a somewhat similar circular from me, 
asking you to support a measure for the further 
opening of the Universities of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, one effect of which would be the granting 
to myself and others similarly situated the vote 
for which you are now asking. In reply to that 
circular you did me the honour to say that you 
were astonished at being asked to support such 
a measure, and that if it were unhappily passed 
into law you would never send another son to 
the University. Under these circumstances, I 
can hardly think it likely that any of those mem- 
bers of the Senate of the University of Cam- 
bridge, now tolerably numerous, who, like my- 
self, only possess a vote in spite of the strenuous 
efforts of yourself and your friends, will bestow 
that vote in favour of those who so long opposed 
their rights. May I add that it has been with 
sincere pleasure that during the ten years which 
have elapsed since the Universities Tests Act be- 
came law I have watched the continually-in- 
creasing prosperity of the old Universities, and I 
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am pleased to find an additional proof of their 
well-being in the interest which, in spite of 
former threats, your lordship still retains in the 
University of Cambridge?” So “the whirligig 
of time brings in its revenges.” 

Prixcirat Turtocu, in opening St. Mary’s 
College, St. Andrew’s, on Friday, delivered an 
address on “ Educational Progress and Univer- 
sity Reform,” in which he reiterated the opinion 
expressed so far back as 1858 that the theological 
* chairs in all onr Scottish universities should be 
opened up to all Protestant denominations. 
Speaking for himself, he said he had in the 
study of theology so entirely outgrown all deno- 
minational interests that he hardly knew what 
they meant in connection withthe subject, Every- 
thing of the kind disappeared before the scien- 
tific spirit which every professor was bound to 
cultivate. 

We are glad to see the eminent name of Dr. 
Story, of Roseneath, on the side of the move- 
ment for reform in the worship of the Church of 
Scotland, to which we referred with strong ap- 
proval last week. In an address to the Edin- 
burgh University Theological Society, entitled 
“Thonghts About Church Reform,” Dr. Story 
sketched the improvements in worship which, in 
his opinion, were most desirable. These were 
“to hear better music rendered more fully and 
heartily by the whole congregation ; to have the 
‘Amen’ responded audibly at the end of all 
the prayers, and the Lord’s Prayer and Crecd 
repeated aloud after the minister; to see a 
proper service authorised for baptism, the Lord’s 
Supper, marriage and burial, and the churches, 
in town at least, open for daily service.” Touch- 
ing also on the question of Creed Reform, Dr. 
Story expressed his regret that the Church had 
departed from her original confession of twenty- 
five articles to adopt the complex dogmas of a 
dogmatic assembly. They ought to labour for 
the simplification of those terms in which ac- 
ceptance of the Westminster Confession was 
expressed. 


“ A Broad Cnurcuman” writes to the Scots- 
man objecting to the imposition of even the 
Apostles’ Creed, as “ members of the Church in 
increasing numbers are finding it impossible to 
believe in the miraculous conception; the de- 
scent of Christ into the nether world; his 
ascentin bodily form into the upper world beyond 
the crystalline spheres; the resurrection of the 
material framework of the human body.” And 
yet these same members belong to a Church 
that professes a rigid adherence to all the ar- 
ticles of the Westminster Confession, with the 
larger and shorter catechisms. 


Mr. W. J. Porter, one of the editors of the 
American Indes, says that he was once talking 
with an influential orthodox Doctor of Divinity 
on the question of Bible-reading in the public 
schools. He had been a member of the school 
committee in a Massachusetts town, and he said 
he had always argued in favour of removing the 
Bible from the public schools, because the re- 
qairement, by Massachusetts law, that it be 
read without note or comment, naturally leads 
teachers to read only those parts that are plain 
without note or comment—that is, the moral 
and spiritual parts—and this habit favours 
Tnitarianism. ence he preferred, on denomi- 
national grounds, no reading of the Bible in. the 
schools to the reading of it under the restrictions 
now imposed by law. Among the stricter sort 
of Evangelical people there exists a hike dis- 
satisfaction with the “ no comment” practice of 
“preaching the great truths of Christianity.” 


Some particulars respecting the recently 
formed “ Christian Conference,” over which Dr. 
Martineau recently presided, have appeared in 
several of the papers; but the representative of 
this paper has always been informed that the 
meetings were “strictly private,” and we have 
conscientiously complied with the prohibition 
against reporting—greatly against our will, 
however. The London correspondent of the 
Liverpool Merewry gives its readers some inkling 
of the movement when he writes :—‘“ A move- 
ment which has quietly been going ou for some 
time, but which has only just come to the sur- 
face, seems likely to do a great deal to modify 
the intensities of religious bitterness, Originat- 


ing with Mr. Fremantle, the rector of St. Mary’s, | 


Bryanston-square, it was taken up by the Deans 
of Westminster and of Peterborough, the Rev. 
Llewelyn Davies, the Rev. Harry Jones, Dr. 
Allon, Mr. Newman Hall, Professor Bryce, 
M.P., and others. It is an association without 
denominational limits, to enable ‘persons of all 
forms of creed to compare their views and ex 
periences, with the desire to make the life of 
English people generally more Christian.” The 
writer makes a curious omission in altogether 
ignoring the Unitarians, who have taken a pro- 
minent part in the movement. 

Mr. Spurceon disposes of theidea of the in- 
fallibility of Peter in the following summary 
manner:—“ Peter had a wife. Now no man who 
had a wife would believe in his own infallibility, 
for his wife would soon convince him of his mis- 
take.” We fear that the Roman Catholic Church 
will survive even this clenching argument. 
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The Karly Days of Christianity. 
Farrar, D.D., &. London: Cassell, Peter, 
Galpin andCo. 1882. 

We have a sincere respect for Canon Farrar 
as a most learned, accomplished, liberal and en- 
lightened man. His mind is very rich indeed in 
the possession of certain theological knowledge 
which he has tried to work up into wisdom; but 
he seems to us to be a diligent, industrious 
student rather than a great thinker, and his 
mind, notwithstanding its resources and wealth 
of acquirement, hag not, in our humble opinion, 
yet expanded into the dimensions of a large 
mind. Ifa little more philosophy had mingled 
with his theology the latter would have widened 
andimproved. Were it possible for him to have 
fifty more years of life in vigorous health he 
would probably come ous very exhaustively in- 
deed; for by that time he would have taken up 
into his mind the rich revealings of modern 
science, have discovered in them their spiritual 
elements, and have incorporated their signifi- 
cance and suggestions into his theology. As 
it is, however, he, like other theologians, looks 
backwords over old theological literature rather 
than over present life, over the history of 
Churches and sects rather than over the general 
movement of thought. 

These volumes are hardly true to the title. 
They do not show us, except incidentally and 
ina very slight way, what Christianity really 
was in its early days,—what were the feelings 
and thoughts it engendered in the minds of the 
common people—what hopes it called into life, 
—what habits of personal and domestic life it 
helped to form—what influence it exercised over 
temper, speech, manners and social intercourse. 
We have rather the early days of intricate theo- 
logy and not the early days of simple Chris- 
tianity presented to us in these volumes. We 
hear the buzz and murmur of the schools—the 
droning of pedantic Greek and dreary Latin in- 
stead of the fresh utterances of natural senti- 
ment. We have gas instead of air. Nor does 
the worthy Canon relieve us much by his own 
method of using his materials. He is learned, 
acute, subtle, always correct and elegant in 
style, and now and then, when he pleases, even 
animated and picturesque; but throughout a 
large portion of these volumes he is unfortu- 
nately terribly diffuse. Though not at all in- 
capable of succinct and compressed writing he 
has here been tempted into wearisome dilation. 
His exposition, commentary and paraphrase of 
the Epistle to the Hebrews runs on through 
more than a hundred pages with very copious 
notes in learned languages. The whole pith and 
interest of the matter might have been put into 
one-tenth of the space. We have the like volu- 
minousness in the second volume where the 
Canon expatiates on the writings of John. 
There is no end of dreary citation and needless 
argument to prove this or that trifling matter, 
which is not of the slightest interest and im- 
portance after it is proved. We have toiled 
through these portions of the work with painful 
effort as though we were walking through stones 
and sand—very different from the fanciful 
wanderings of our childhood when we were sup- 
posed to be on certain fabulous ground “ pick- 
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ing up gold and silver.” There is marvellously 
little of the gold and silver of spirituality to be 
found in’ the ground of theology as hitherto 
explored. 

The worthy Canon as acritic, analyser, exposi- 
tor, and commentator of the New Testament is 
acute and subtle, and thoroughly furnished with 
an immense amount of ecclesiastical learning; 
but his argumentative and reasoning power is 
inferior to his erudition. We have studied his 
chapters relating to the genuineness of the First 
Epistle of Peter, and have also read his obser- 
vations on the Epistle itself. Unlike the worthy 
Canon, we fail to see a single expression which, 
of itself, proves that the writer of the Epistle 
was under the influence of personal reminiscences 
and had distinct remembrances of what Jesus 
had said in years, gone by. The expressions 
seem to us such as any Christian writer of that 
age might have used, whether he had known or 
not known Jesus of Nazareth in personal inter- 
course. As for the antagonism between Kaphas 
and Paul that was probably only momentary, 
without any abiding bitterness. Among the 
disciples and followers of each the differences 
were far more strongly marked, more lasting 
and more malignant. Paui had subtle and me- 
taphysical tendencies of mind and rather in- 
volved and complicated ways of expression; he 
was exceedingly liable to be misunderstood. He 
seems to have built up a theory of Religion and 
Ethics on the basis of a mystical change in the 
inward life supposed to be wrought by Christ. 
Peter, on the other hand, with a mind less 
subtle and less profound, seems to have relied 
more on outward institu tional agencies, and on 
authority and express commands, though he, 
too, now and then expanded to the conception 
of Paul’s broader views. 

The Epistle to the Hebrews is attributed by 
Dr. Farrar to Apollos and not to Paul, and the 
majority of com petent critics are now probably 
of the doctor’s opmion. He has no reproach 
whatever for the allegorising method of the 
writer of this Epistle, but he strongly disapproves 
of the allegorising habits of Philo the Alex- 
andrian. Now the former writer, whoever he 
may have been, was very much under the in- 
fluence of the latter, and as regards the reason- 
ableness of their allegories, types and simili- 
tudes, we do not see much choice between them. 
The New Testament writer is certainly a little 
less extravagant and somewhat more spiritual 
than the Alexandrian Jew; but with respect to 
the new meanings which both of these writers 
poured into old words, old forms of faith, old 
ceremonies and old incidents historic or fabulous, 
we humbly think that both of them were utterly 
mistaken. The writer to the Hebrews had no 
more warrant for constructing Ante-types of 
Christ out of the old faith and ritual of the 
Jews than had Philo in his fanciful endeavours 
to show that the ideas of Plato were enshrined 
in the teachings of Moses, and that the Mosaic 
system was a parallel to the world of ideas as 
presented in the Timeas. Both writers were 
men of ability and good intentions, but both 
were travelling, as we think, in the regions of 
mere fancy. 

We cannot agree with the worthy Canon in 
attributing the Book of Revelation and the 
Gospel and Epistles of John to one and the 
same writer at different periods of age. Men, 
it is true, may change their points of view as they 
grow older; they may elevate their tone, en- 
large their thoughts and soften their feelings; 
but these changes, when they occur, are gener- 
ally gradual, spread over wide spaces of time, 
such as that between youth and age; they do not 
come in rapid transitions or short intervals be- 
tween one point of old age and another of the 
same senile period. The Apocalypse is con- 
jectured by Canon Farrar and other inquirers to 
have been written about the year 68 a. pv. If so, 
John Gif he was the author) must have been 
nearly sixty-eight years of age, even supposing 
him to have been younger than Jesus, which is 
by no means a certainty. Now a man’s mind 
when it begins to change, expand and grow; to 
leap over its old boundaries and to cast off its 
prejudices, commences that process generally 
long before sixty-eight, and not, as in this case, 
long after. It is strange, indeed, that John, 
who is said to have enjoyed a closer intimacy 
with the great Master than the rest of the 
Apostles, and who was therefore more peculiarly 
under the influence of that large heartedness, 
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boundless sympathy, beauty of thought and 
charity of feeling which characterised Jesus of 
Nazareth, should even after the lapse of more 
than sixty years show little or no traces of such 
influence, but continue in the narrow, exclusive, 
Jewish spirit which marks the Book of Reve- 
lation. This book, though not without a cer- 
tain imaginative lurid grandeur, reflects no light 
from the mind of Jesus, still less of his spirit ; 
and the Apostle who after so long a period since 
the death of his gentle Master could write such 
a book as the Apocalypse, so different from the 
spirit of that Master, was not likely, we think, 
to subside in his old age into the gentle John 
who addresses his friends as “little children” 
and talks of love. It seemsto us far more pro- 
bable that these Johns were two very different 
men—not oneman mentally transformed. More- 
over, thereis a conjecture adopted apparently by 
Canon Farrar, which, if well founded, must still 
further weaken the supposition that the Gospel, 
the Epistles, and the Revelations may have 
been written by one and the same John. The 
learned doctor rather favours the view that the 
revival and reappearance of the “ Beast” spoken 
of as the second Beast in the Apocalypse has 
reference to the Emperor Domitian, who was 
regarded and sometimes called a second Nero on 
- account of his cruelties generally, especially to 
the Christians. But Domitian did not become 
Emperor till the year'81 a.p., thirteen years after 
Nero, so that John (supposing the reference to 
Domitian as the “ Beast’ to bea true conjecture) 
could not have begun, or at least could not 
have finished, the writing of the Apocalypse 
until the time of Domitian, when he, the writer, 
must have been more than eighty years of age. 
If a man, as we just now ventured to say, very 
rarely undergoes any sudden and complete 
changes of mental character after sixty-eight, it 
is still less likely that he will pass through such 
transitions after eighty. As for the contrast in 
literary style between the Apocalypse and the 
Gospel and the Wpistles, which some scholars 
have noticed, that may possibly be accounted for 
by the reasonable supposition that some of the 
disciples of John may have recast, to some ex- 
tent, the literary form of his Epistles at a sub- 
sequent period. ‘To alter a man’s writings, 
either for better or worse, was by no means an 
uncommon practice in early times. 

We had made many notes in the course of 
our reading through these ponderous volumes 
on Canon Farrar’s remarks on the writings of 
the Apostle James and also on the Gospel and 
Hpistles of John; but we found that our notes, 
even after compression, would occupy more 
space than could reasonably be given in this 
paper. We, therefore, pass them by. We do 
so not in the spirit of indifference or disregard 
for anything the Canon has to say. His can- 
dour, sincerity, and deep learning entitle him to 
respectful attention at all times. His learning, 
indeed, we find rather oppressive and over- 
abundant in reference to the questions to which 
it is applied. It often encumbers a subject in- 
stead of illustrating it. We confess that all 
this great camel’s load of erudite exposition and 
commentary has been sometimes more than we 
could easily pass through the needle’s eye of 
our understanding; but that may be our fault 
and not Dr. Farrar’s. 

We find on going through these volumes that 
the religious views of the writer are much more 
orthodox than we had supposed. He does not 
thrust forward his opinions dictatorially; he is 
liberal and free, and willing that every man 
should be “ fully persuaded in his own mind” 
instead of being coerced by authority; but still 
the opinions, so far as they show themselves, 
seem to us rather strange in a man of his men- 
tal calibre. He speaks, for example, of what is 
called “the unpardonable sin,” as if it were 
sme mysterious offence different in nature and 
essence from all other sins, and as if there were 
any condition of life so low as to be beyond the 
ultimate reach of those transforming influences 
which are eternally at work in a slow but often 
invisible way to improve and uplift even the 
vilest of the vile. It is, of course, easy to show 
instances of perversity and depravity beyond 
the reach of any cure at present known to 
legislators, philosophers, and divines; but all 
these good people seem to discern “ through a 
glass darkly” when they survey the region of 
morals. At present no one seems to know any- 
thing about a real remedy for wrong. We 
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punish offenders and patch up consequences, 
and that is all. Divines talk about the mercy 
of God as if it were something very different 
from his wisdom and justice. But humanity 
will be saved by wisdom and justice and not by 
mercy, which is not a distinct and separate 
virtue in itself, but only the modification of a 
virtue. It is the softened intensity of a power 
working often through beneficent pain. It is 
not an annulment or even a suspension of any 
Divine law or principle. The God of Justice 
knows how to adapt divinely just means to 
divinely just ends, and assuredly will adapt 
them for the benefit of all humanity, including 
even those supposed to be lost in “ unpardon- 
able sin.” Again, the worthy Doctor talks 


-about “closed dispensations,” and “ second Ad- 


vent,” and a “last age of the world,” as if the 
spiritual history of the earth had been divided 
into distinct acts like a stage play, with a drop 
of the curtain between them, instead of being 
a never-ceasing stream of influences effecting 
never-ceasing change. As for the ‘last age of 
the world,” can any man pretend to say wher 
that will be? Humanity and nature have at 
present so much about them that is inchoate 
and unfinished that the “last age of the world” 
would seem to be some millions of years distant 
in the unknown futurity. 

But we have already a little overstepped our 
limits. We take our leave of the learned Canon 
with thanks for his labours, even though our 
appreciation of them may not seem quite so 
warm as that of most of his admirers. 

BH. A. 


———_—> —— 


Chapters on Bvolution. By Andrew Wilson, 
Ph.D., F.R.S.E., F.L8., &c. London: 
Chatto and Windus. 1888. 


In a recent discourse at South-place Mr. 
Conway said :—“ Forty-seven: years ago a young 
graduate of Cambridge, England, was voyaging 
round the world in search of that more light 
for which, while he set out, Goethe sighed with 
his dying breath. At the same time a young 
graduate of Cambridge, New England, set him- 
self to explore the intellectual and moral world. 

... In 1836 Darwin returned from that 
voyage, now comparable to the voyage of 
Columbus, for the new world it added to know- 
ledge, and sat down to his task. And in that 
same year, 1836, Emerson published his first 
work, Natwie, which declared his vision of the 
law whose reality the science of Darwin was to 
confirm. The two men died about the same 
time. They were buried with the highest 
honours by the nations which had denounced 
them as apostles of infidelity. Their honour is 
the measure of our civilisation.”” It was, indeed, 
a remarkable revolution which was effected by 
one man within the compass of his own short 
life-time. So vast and sudden has been the 
change that thousands of intellectual people 
whose main opinions were formed before the 
world had received the rich gift of the “ Origin 
of Species” find themselves out of harmony 
with the times, and many younger men, whose 
prejudices prevent them from accepting the new 
philosophy, are jostled from side to side in the 
march of intellect, and are quite unable to keep 
pace with those by whom they will shortly be 
left behind and forgotten. Very curious are the 
estimates some of these people form of the ques- 
tion they fail to understand. One gentleman 
has compared Evolution with Spiritualism. This, 
however, was from the innocence of his heart, 
and ig a very distinct thing from the buffoonery 
of those who, prating on pulpit and platform, 
sneer at “ protoplasm,” and pander to the ig- 
norance of their hearers by misrepresenting 
Darwin as teaching that mankind are descended 
from gorillas, and accounting for the atrophy of 
the tail by the habit of sitting on stools. A 
most valued contributor to the limited litera- 
ture on the subject of Darwinism writes that 
“any longer to withhold assent from so vast a 
body of evidence is a token, not of intellectual 
prudence, but of intellectual incapacity.” For 
the great mass of thinkers to become acquainted 
with the grounds upon which rest the huge 
edifice that has been erected for all time, may, 
perhaps, require a good part of a generation; 
perhaps less, for the whole body of scientific 
teachers of the day now, in their lectures, show 
by their attitude that the theory of Hvolution 
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The number of really good books bearing 
directly upon the subject is not numerous. As 
they become more so, the knowledge of “the 
general ” will correspondingly increase. In the 
meantime those who remain ignorant of it will 
certainly be unable to grapple with cither 
scientific or philosophic questions with the same 
effectiveness as one who has mastered the idea 
of the “ survival of the fittest.” 

Dr. Andrew Wilson has had quite sufficient 
experience as a teacher of biology to know that 
the hesitation with which in some quarters evo- 
lution is accepted arises chiefly from the lack of 
knowledge concerning the overwhelming eyi- 
dences of its existence which natural history 
presents. “ Doubtless,” says he, “a training 
in botany and zoology is required before the case 
for evolution can be fully mastered, but there 
need be no difficulty in the way of any intelli- 
gent person forming a just estimate of evo- 
lution upon even an elementary acquaintance 
with the facts of biology.” He has accordingly 
sought to bring such facts prominently before 
the notice of his readers in a volume of nearly 
four hundred broad pages and nearly three 
hundred illustrations. The book itself is a 
marvel at the price of seven shillings and six- 
pence, at which it is published, and a careful 
perusal of its chapters has confirmed us in the 
opinion that its author is one eminently fitted 
for the task. For Dr. Andrew Wilson we feel 
sure a brilliant future remains, and we could 
only wish his life was being spent in the South 
instead of inthe North. His occasional visits to 
the metropolis have raised the same wish in 
many minds. 

There are two elements in modern scientific 


investigation which presage benefits to man that 
can scarcely be over-estimated. These are, first, 
organised method, and secondly, freedom from 
the thrall of prepossessions. It is in the adop- 
tion of organised methods, probably, that the 
scientist of to-day differs most notably from the 
student in many other departments of thought; 
and in having no prejudices to defend or pre- 
possessions to consult the man of science, in the 
language of Dr. Wilson, “‘ stands in no dread of 
the results to which he may be led, andis placed 
at no disadvantage when he replaces beliefs, 
however time-honoured they may be, by the 
newer phases of thought to which his studies 
have led.” Had the Great Master, who so re- 
cently passed from our midst, lived but for the 
purpose of setting forth to the world an example 
of humility, patience, impartiality, and passion- 
ate love of truth for its own sake, he would have 
been a new Christ for the admiration of mankind. 
Yet He did more than this: he showed what 
splendid results a single life inspired by such 
virtues could accomplish; and it behoves us not 
to lose sight of the teachings while admiring the 
character of the mau. ‘These teachings, when 
seen in some of their wider effects, have a mean- 
ing far more reaching, possibly, than even their 
author at one time may have conceived. It has 
been said that they have revolutionised all 
thought, and the statement seems to be justified 
in the flood of light which they have shed upon 
the consideration of a variety of-problems con- 
nected with life and mind. The study of man- 
kind, especially, whether as pertaining to the indi- 
vidual, family, race, or nation, has received a most 
beneficial illumination. Mr. Herbert Spencer 
showed several years ago the importance of a 
preparation in biology for the successful study of 
man as a great social organism. So long asslum- 
bering minds persist in the fancied recognition of 
Natural History as a mere description of species, 
so long will they miss the guiding clue to the 
very highestthoughts which are commanding the 
best attention of the best thinkers in the world. 
Ags acomprehensive guide to the general scope of 
the subject of Biology (nearly synonymous with 
“Natural History’), with especial reference to 
the established theory of Evolution, no better 
book has yet been published than the one now 
under review. ‘The mass of facts and their ef- 
fective marshalling sufficiently explain the delay 
whioh has occurred in the issuing of the volume. 
Dr. Wilson, moreover, combines with a brilliant 
mastery of his subject a literary style which is 
only too rare an accompaniment of great ac- 
quirements in science. In this he fairly ranks 
with Huxley and Lubbock, to the latter of 
whom he dedicates his work. 

It is not our present purpose, and, indeed, it 
would occupy too great a space in our columns, 
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to enter upon any minute examination of the 

contents of the book, or to give extracts from its 

pages, but we recommend avery careful reading 
of it. ‘To such as are altogether unfamiliar with 
biological study it will require a little closer at- 
tention than many a volume on more favourite 
subjects. 

———_+4. 

Wesley’s Designated Successor: The Life, Let- 
ters, and Literary Labowrs of the Rev. John 
William Fletcher, Vicar of Madeley. By 
the Rev. L. Tyerman. London: Hodder 
and Stoughton. 1882. 

We do not profess to be learned in Methodist 
biography, and our chief knowledge of “ Fletcher 
of Madeley ”—one of the most saintly charac- 
ters of the early Wesleyan movement—is derived 
from the references to him in Southey’s charm- 
ing ‘Life of Wesley,’ and Miss Wedgwood’s 
“Wesley and the lvangelical Reaction,” and 
the incidental allusion made to him in “ Phases 
of Faith,” by Mr. Ff. W. Newman, who says 
that in bis early Evangelical years Fletcher of 
Madeley seemed to him as perfect as Jesus 
Christ. 

The Rey. Luke Tyerman, one of the principal 
literary authorities of modern Methodism, is the 
biographer of John Wesley and his father, the 
Rey. Samuel Wesley; of George Whitefield and 
of the Oxford Methcdists. He is, therefore, well 
qualified to write the history of Fletcher of 
Madeley, the dearest friend of Charles Wesley— 
the poet of Methodism—and one of the earhest 
of the devoted band of Evangelical clergymen 
in the Church of England who sided openly 
with the new movement when it was frowned 
upon by the bishops and other Church digni- 
taries of the age, treated with contumely and 
violence by the ignorant multitude, ridiculed by 
able statesmen and fashionable people of the 
world, and regarded with sincere respect and sym- 
pathy by poor old half-cracked George the Third, 
who, when one of his courtiers told him that 
Wesley must be mad, wittily replied, “I wish he 
would bite some of my bishops.” 

In Methodist history John Guillaume de la 
Flechere—a Swiss by birth and education—was 
a very remarkable man, not only, as we have 
said, from the saintliness of his character, but, as 
next to the two Wesleys, perhaps the most 
scholarly of the early Methodists, and as the 
first part of the above cumbrous title indicates, 
“ Wesley’s designated successor.” Fletcher, from 
yarious reasons, declined the proposed honour 
when formally made to him by Wesley himself 
eighteen years before his death. As a matter of 
fact, Wesley outlived his friend by a few years, 
and preached his funeral sermon. 

Methodist biography, as a rule—always ex- 
cepting the lives of the W esleys—has little interest 
for the outside observer. ‘lhe movement itself 
was profoundly interesting, and was a greatly 
needed reaction against the formalism and dead- 
ness of the State Church, and the respectable 
conventional dissent of the age. ‘I'he leaders of 
the movement—scholarly cultivated men as they 
were—were filled with the single, all-absorbing 
thought of “saving souls.” And certainly there 
were multitudes of souls then, as now, that 
needed to be saved, multitudes that were like 
“brands to be rescued from burning.” The work 
of spiritual revival—generally, but not always, 
resulting in a deep and lasting moral reformation 
of character and life, was infinitely too important 
to allow of time or thought for polite accom- 
plishments, Biblical criticisms, or subtle philo- 
sophising. The appeal of the Methodist 
preachers was made direct to the human con- 
science, to the universal sense of sin, to the felt 
need of inward reformation. After the first out- 
burst of interested .prejudice and unreasoning 
violence the common people heard them gladly, 
and those who received their fervent teaching 
were lifted up from a mere worldly and in- 
different life into a higher spiritual atmosphere, 
and gained clear perceptions, however simple 
and unformed, of the reality of spiritual and 
invisible things. But the piety of the Methodist 
reformers was of two ecstatic a kind to commend 
itself to the calmer judgment of the sober under- 
standing, and the religion they taught was too 
ascetic and impractical to gain the lasting alle- 
giance of the higher class of minds. It is 
‘wanting, too, in the deeper qualities that so 

greatly attract us to the mystics of all ages; 


and with all possible respect for the movement 
itself, it must be confessed that a world con- 


structed after the Methodist ideal would have 
few attractions for minds of the predominately 
intellectual or rationalistic tendency. Yet it is 
a patent fact that Methodism has been, and still 
is, a great power in the world, influencing com- 
munities far beyond its original borders; and 
we of the Liberal school have yet to learn that 
no religious movement can hope to gain large 
and permanent influence which appeals mainly 
to the intellectual faculty and originates in the- 
ological controversy and philosophical disputa- 
tion, instead of making its appeal to the deeper 
spiritual faculties and felt wants and emotions 
of the hunian heart and soul. 

The life of the saintly fellow-worker of the 
Wesleys—Fletcher of Madeley—well deserved 
to be written in full, both on account of the 
singular beauty of his character and from the fact 
that new biographical materials haveaccumulated 
since the publication of Benson’s lifein 1804. He 
was one of those rare characters that combine 
transparent simplicity and childlike devotion with 
unusal intellectual ability and singular power 
of influencing others. Southey said of him that 
“no age or country has ever produced a man 
of more fervent piety, or more perfect charity ; 
no Church has ever possessed a more apostolic 
minister.” Good Dr. Richard Price, heretical as 
he was, once visited him, and afterwards said, 
““T was introduced to the company of a man 
whose air and countenance bespoke him fitted 
rather for the society of angels than for the 
conversation of men.” Yet the book, while no 
doubt immensely interesting to those within the 
pale, adds little or nothing to our knowledge of 
the Wesleyan movement, and with its volumin- 
ous extracts of sermons and religious cor- 
respondenceis dreary reading to those who have 
no special sympathy with the Methodist or 
Evanglical type of piety. Like all other works 
of its class, 1t is full of special interpositions and 
instances of providential grace, to doubt which, 
writes the biographer, ‘ would be infidelity of 
the most impious kind,” and if so we have to 
confess that we are guilty of this unpardonable 
sin. Nevertheless, the author has well and faith- 
fully performed his work, and while disclaiming 
artistic talent has given a really life-like sketch, 
both of the subject of his biography and the 
early Methodism, with which he was so closely 
identified. 

In Methodist history Fletcher of Madeley is 
chiefly known, besides his saintly character and 
his devotion to the spiritual welfare of a neg- 
lected parish, for his decided opposition to Cal- 
vinism, and Antinomianism, in opposition to 


Whitefield and Toplady, and in entire harmony 


with the two Wesleys, whose theology was 
always of the Arminian complexion. IIe was 
the chief writer on that side in the once cele- 
brated Calvinian controversy of 1775-76. As 
Mr. Tyerman writes :—“ Among the Wesleyan 
Methodists he settled for ever all the questions 
of the Calvinian controversy. For many a long 
year Methodist preachers—itinerant and local— 
drew their arguments and illustrations from his 
invaluable ‘Checks’ [to Antinomianism]; and, 
perhaps, it is not too much to say that nota few 
of the Cavinists themselves were led by his im- 
mortal productions to explain and modify, and 
to some extent to change their unwarrantable 
doctrines. John Wesley travelled, formed so- 
cieties, and governed them. Charles Wesley 
composed unequalled hymns for the Methodists 
to sing; and John Fletcher, a native of Calvinian 
Switzerland, explained, elaborated, and defended 
the doctrines they heartily believed.” 

It is a noteworthy fact that Fletcher estab- 
lished Sunday-schools at Madeley almost con- 
temporaneously with Raikes at Gloucester. 
Three hundred children were gathered whom he 
took every opportunity of instructing, and many 
of his parishioners lent their helping hand not 
only to defray the expense of teachers, but to 
erect a schoolhouse at Coalbrookdale. His last 
productions were an unfinished catechism to be 
used in his Sunday-schools, prayers to be read 
by the children, and “ Hints” to the teachers. 

We have a glimpse of Dr. Priestley, to whom 
Fletcher addressed some letters entitled “ So- 
cinianism Unscriptural,’ and “A Rational 
Vindication of the Catholic Faith,” published 
after his death. There were no points of contact 
between Priestley and Fletcher, who while 
evidently respecting each other approached reli- 
gion and the Bible from totally opposite points 
of view. A controversy between such men 


could under no circumstances have any practical 
result. Ag a matter of fact, however, several 
Methodist congregations in the North have 
embraced Unitarianism purely from their own 
Scriptural reading without any knowledge of its 
controversial literature, while it is the rarest 
thing in the world for a Unitarian to become a 
Methodist or a strong Hvangelical. -We read 
with great satisfaction the editor’s remark :— 
* Never has there been a time when there was 
more need of essays like those of Fletcher than 
that which is now passing. Socinianism in 
various shapes, even among many who think 
themselves orthodox, is rampant; and the 
Methodist Book Committee would render incal- 
culable service to the cause of Christian truth 
by publishing in a separate form, and at as 
cheap a price as possible, Fletcher’s two unan- 
swerable replies to the redoubtable Dr. Priestley. 
From the specimens here given we doubt whether 
they even touch the borders of the controversy. 

Notwithstanding his opposition to “ Socinian- 
ism,” and his strong evangelical convictions, 
Fletcher had a vein of liberal thought in his 
theology. In his description of “ Saving Faith” 
he refused to put the “ black mark of damnation 
upon any man that in any nation fears God and 
works righteously.” And in the appendix to 
his “ Hssay on Truth” he expresses his strong 
objection to the damnatory “appendages ” to 
the Athanasian Creed, while admiring “ the 
Scriptural manner in which it sets forth the 
Divine Unity in Trinity, and the Divine Trinity 
in Unity.” If the creeds of Peter (Acts x. 35) 
and Athanasius are irreconcilable, he well says, 
“JT think it more reasonable that Athanasius 
shonld bow to Peter, warmed by the spirit of 
love, than that Peter should bow to Athanasius, 
heated by controversial opposition.” 

On the whole, after reading this interesting 
work, Our opinion is confirmed that Fletcher of 
Madeley richly deserved the reputation he has 
won as a true saint of modern Christendom. 
The Government of King George III. desired 
to reward him for the service he had rendered 
them in one of his political publications, and an 
official was commissioned to ask him whether 
any preferment in the Church would be accept- 
able to him, or whether the Lord Chancellor 
could do him any service. Fletcher replied, no 
doubt to the amazement of all concerned, “ I 
want nothing, but more grace.” This was cha- 
racteristic of the man, and there were not many 
others of that age, or of any other, who have 
shown such single-minded devotion to his 
Master’s work. 

—o—. 


The Doctrine of Last Things Contuined in the 
New Testament. By Samuel Davidson, 
D.D. London: Kegan Paul, Trench and 
Co. 1882. 

The whole spirit in which this little book is 
written is indicated in the two following quota- 
tions from two of the Apocryphal books :—‘* God 
created man to be immortal, and made him to be 
animage of his own Eternity,” from the “ Wisdom 
of Solomon;” and “ Be thou not curious how the 
ungodly shall be punished, and when; but in- 
quire how the righteous shall be saved,” from 
the second book of Esdras. 

Little is known of man’s future, and little can 
be known now. We have to content ourselves 
with the belief that man is naturally immortal, 
and so trust in “the larger hope.” Our author’s 
main object is to bring together the ideas which 
the Biblical writers express respecting man’s 
future, to estimate their value, and to compare 
them with the creeds of Churches. <A brief 
statement of the main points of the book will be 
more useful to our readers than any remarks of 
our own, especially as there is really nothing 
we desire to controvert. The general conclusions 
will be accepted by the most scholarly students 
of the Liberal school. 

“The New Testament teaches that Christ 
will come again to earth in a visible and glorious 
form, attended by angels, to raise the dead and 
judge mankind.” We generally interpret such 
passages as simply indicating that men will be 
judged both here and hereafter in accordance 
with the eternal principles of truth and right- 
cousness, of which the teaching of Christ is the 
highest expression we yet know. There is very 
little doubt that the declarations of Jesus re- 
specting his visible advent were literally inter- 
preted by his earliest followers, and consequently 
entirely misapprehended, The predicted reign 
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centred in principles and their ultimate triumph. 
“The coming of which Jesus himself spoke was 
dynamic, implying that the gospel world asserts 
its influence over the canrse of events, and the 
transforming power in the hearts of believers. 
He has come in his spiritual power over the 
hearts of men, and will come with greater effect 
in the future.” 

With the return of Christ is associated the 
Resurrection. This also is set forth in both 
Gospels and Epistles in an external and sym- 
bolical form; and some words of the Apostle 
Paul, speaking of the resurrection of a spiritual 
body, have been perverted in the Church creeds 
into the actual resurrection of the flesh. Carnis 
is the original word in the Apostles’ Creed, and 
although it is translated “ body ” in the Morn- 
ing and Evening services, it 1s not generally 
known even by Church pecple that in three 
places in the Book of Common Prayer the word 
“flesh” is retained in the same creed. The 
Nicene Creed has the less objectionable clause, 
‘‘the resurrection of the dead.” Insuperable 
difficulties attend the very materialistic doctrine 
of the Church, and Dr. Davidson states the 
higher view when he writes :—‘The resurrec 
tion begins here, and is proceeding at every step 
of eternal life, wherever men are conscious of 
their true destination. Allied as it is to the 
consciousness of the Divine, it has the same 
‘gradations, and marks the progress of humanity 
towards the perfect life. The true resurrection 
is not simultaneous, but successive; it isa rising 
of the soul in the sphere of the spiritual world.” 

The doctrine of the Intermediate or the 
Hades-state held in various forms by the 
Hebrews,- and appearing especially in the 
Johannine writings, was an imperfect fore- 
shadow of immortality. The creeds have gene- 
rally rejected it, and it can hardly be supported 
by reason. “It is sufficient to rest in the idea 
of spiritual evolution, without perplexing one- 
self about peculiar states or places tor the soul 
when it leaves the body.” 

The Last Judgment is also conveyed in a 
highly scriptural representation in the New 
Testament, although it is probable that the 
sacred writers believed that Christ would ap- 
pear in visible form to judge the world. In a 
deeper spiritual view “the judgment is divine, 
because it accords with an immutable law agree- 
ably to which virtue is rewarded and vice 
punished. Christ is Judge so far as man’s 
goodness or badness is measured by the pat- 
tern of his life, and by the strength his spirit 
gives for reaching perfection. In one sense we 
judge ourselves, conscience accusing or acquit- 
ting; but an objective standard is also set betore 
us. ‘The judgment-seat of Christ and his 
solemn condemnation or acquittal of men may 
be said to symbolise the award accorded by the 
moral sense supposed to be active in the true 
Church of Christ.’ 

In the chapter on “ The Resurrection State, 
Rewards and Punishments,” Dr. Davidson wiil 
rather startle some of his readers by the state- 
ment that the declarations of Christ favour the 
doctrine of eternal punishment. He grants, 
however, that the general tendency of his teach- 
ing was not in harmony with the everlasting 
punishment of the wicked, and that along with 
the usual doctrine current at the time there are 
unmistakable traces of a more liberal view. The 
expressions employed in the Bible do not en- 
tirely settle the question, but it is only, as our 


author maintains, bad exegesis that attempts | 


to banish it from the New Testament. ‘lhe 
whole question should be looked at from a 
larger platform-than single texts, in the light of 
God's attributes and the nature of the soul. 
The creeds of all Orthodox Churches, as we 
know, accept the doctrine of the endless punish- 
ment of the wicked, and generally express it in 
the harshest possible form. As Dr. Davidson 
says with caustic severity, ‘The divines of a 
cruel and fiery temperament, who are extremely 
pleased with eternal and infinite torments, can- 
not endure softening expressions and draw out 
the state of the unrighteous into detail, painting 
it with horrid colours. Their logic pleases them- 
selves at least, though it be harsh and horrid. 
We shall not disturb the meditations of such 
theologians upon the damned, neither do we envy 
their feelings. The infinite loving kindness and 
merey of God disown the notion of putting the 
wicked into infernal flames for ever. The final 
impenitence of rational creatures were a blot 
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upon the aspect of a universe in which God is all 
in all. A ghastly hell is a kind of limit to His 
infinite goodness.” 

In the last chapter, entitled “Concluding 
Observations,’ Dr. Davidson gives his views 
on the general question of the future life in 
a very interesting way. The eschatological 
picture, he observes, as well in its early as its 
late ecclesiastical forms, rests upon an antiquated 
conception of the mundane system. It is im- 
possible to round the notions of the New Testa- 
ment on this subject into a whole, or to 
make them a compact creed. When the 
spirit leaves the body man’s state is hidden 
from the living. We have to separate the 
Jewish Messianic elements of New ‘esta- 
ment teaching from those which are conformable 
to the deepest Christian consciousness ; to lay 
aside the temporal and retain the eternal. “The 
resurrection of the body, the coming of Christ 
in person to judge mankind, the Hades state 
between death and the resurrection, the endless 
torments of the wicked, may be looked upon as 
the opinions of men ata stage of culture which 
the present day has-passed. The creeds of the 
Churches are pervaded by the Pauline rather 
than the Johannine theology, thougn the latter 
exhibits a more spiritual apprehension.” 

The nature and form of the future life are 
utterly unknown. What we do firmly believe 
is that “ Individuality, foreign as it is to Budd- 
hism, belongs to the essence of Christianity. 
The future is but a continuation of the present 
I amid different surroundings, all tending to 
exalt but not obliterate.” 

From this brief analysis it will be seen how in- 
teresting and valuable is Dr. Davidson’s com- 
prehensive little work. It enables us to separate 
the, permanent truth from the mythological 
imagery of the New Testament; and so upon 
such momentous quest‘ons as the spiritual life 


in heaven, the final judgment, and the hope of 


ultimate salvation of all men, we rely not upon 
the testimony of fallible texts, but upon the 
eternal principles of the Divine government. 


Short Notices, 


Introduction to the Science of Religion. By F. 
Max Miiller, M.A. (Longmans. 1882.) Lectures on 
the Origin and Growth of Religion, as illustrated 
by the Religions of India. By F. Max Miller, 
M.A. (Longmans, 1882.)—These are both new 
editions, in a convenient and handsome form, of 
two well known and, to the student of C mparative 
Religion, iavaluable works, of which full reviews 
appeared in these cclimns at the time of their 
first appearance. We need only mention now, there- 
fore, that the first comprises, with many additions, 
the four lectures delivered at the Royal Institution 
in 1870, and form an introduction to the more 
elaborate ‘“‘ Chips from a German Werkshop,” first 
published in 1867, and republished in 1881 with 
additions, under the name ‘Selected Essays.” We 
read with melancholy interest the dedication “ To 
Ralph Waldo Imerson, in memory of his visit to 
Oxford in May, 1873; and in acknowledgment of 
constant refreshment of head and heart derived 
from his writings during the last twenty-five years.” 
The second work comprises the memorable Hibbert 
Lectures, delivered in the Chapter House of West- 
minster Abbey, in the summer of 1878. We ex- 
pressed at the time our highest appreciation of 
these most interesting and delightfullectures. But 
in mentioning them as ‘‘ Hibbert Lectures” we 
can never cease to enter our decided protest against 
the practical perversion of 2 Trust—by men of the 
highest honour and integrity—-which was certainly 
never intended for the benefit of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge Tutors and Fellows, or for scholars like Max 
Miiller, Le Page Renouf, and Renan, who occupy 
the foremost literary position in Europe, and com- 
mand publishers and audiences for whatever they 
choose to write and say. One or two of the sub- 
sequent courses show that the Trustees have strange 
ideas of the best mode of ‘‘ spreading Christianity 
in its most simple and intelligible form”—simple 
and intelligible Christianity being conspicuous by 
its absence. Of the great value of all the lectures we 
have often expressed the highest opinion ; but it is 
quite obvious that the learned and highly influential 
lecturers are not members of the struggling and 
unpopular denomination whose interests the 
Founder of the Trust earnestly desired to promote, 
and whose scholars until lately have been excluded 
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from the prizes and emoluments of the ancient 
Universities. Mr, Hibbert’s own wishes and in- 
tentions were as clear as noonlight as recorded in 
his. memoir, but almost against his will he was 
persuaded by his advisers to leave almost absolute 
discretion to his Trustees, by whom his views have 
been deliberately frustrated, and the principle of 
“Open Trusts ” brought for the time into contempt, 

James Burn, the ‘Beggar Boy.” An Auto- 
biography. (Hodder and Stoughton. 1882.)—This 
is a bulky book of 650 pages, “relating the 
numerous trials, struggles and vicissitudes of a 
strangely chequered li‘e, with glimpses of Eng- 
lish social, commercial, and political history dur- 
ing eighty years.” It is a strange and in many 
respects a deeply interesting record, which would 
have been more readable if it had been compressed 
into half thespace. The author, as his name indi- 
cates, is a Scotchman, possessed of some of the 
best characteristics of his countrymen, who has 
worked his way up literally from the position of a 
beggar boy to one of high respectability and useful- 
ness. Nowin a green old age he recounts the varied 
scenes of his eventful career, and gives in the second 
part a very intelligent and interesting survey of tho 
last eighty years, during a large portion of which he 
bore a manful part in helping forward the cause of 
social and political freedom. His chief education 
seems to have been the varied experiences of life 
as interpreted by a watchful eye and careful read- 
ing. His style is clear and simple, with a good deal 
of Cobbett’s homeliness and directness; and the 
book would be really a valuable one to put in our 
Sunday-school or Mission libraries. It is impossible 
in a review to follow minutely so volumincus a nar- 
rative, and we can only add that the writer, not- 
withstanding many painful experiences and a con- 
stant struggle for life, writes without any bitterness 
in a large-hearted and large-minded spirit ; and his 
book is particularly adapted for the reading of in- 
telligent working men. Somewhut late in life he 
went with his family to America—too late, in- 
deed, for success in that eminently pushing 
quarter of the globe, but his acute remarks on 
American manners and political institutions are 
not among the least interesting part of his book. 
His American experiences are recorded more at 
length in a work published in 18656, entitled 
“Three Years among the Working-classes in the 
United States curing the War.” The present work 
is very appropriately dedicated to our friend Mr, 
Thomas Baker, of Wokingham, who came to the 
author’s rescue in adverse circumstances, and ob- 
tained for him the comfortable situation which 
cheered his old age. 

Some of our readers will be glad to have their 
attention called to the Journal of the Society of 
Biblical Literature and Exegesis, published st 
Middletown, Connecticut. This publication, of 
which tke first number (1882) is before us, contains 
the papers read, and the abstract of proceedings at 
the half-yearly meetings of the Society in June and 
December, 1881. The bodyfrom which it proceeds 
includes many of the best known scholars and 
divines of the United States, and appears to be con- 
stituted upon the most liberal and comprehensive 
basis, In proof of this it may be mentioned that 
this first issue of the journal contains elaborate 
and exhaustive papers by Professor Ezra Abbot, on 
Titus ii, 13, and on Rom, ix. 5, in both of which 
what may, for brevity, be termed the Unitarian 
view of the meaning and punctuation of the two 
verses is defended and illustrated at great length, 
and, we need not add, with sound reasoning and 
admirable fulness of learning. Along with these 
papers there is also one by Professor Timothy 
Dwight, also on Rom. ix. 5, setting forth with al- 
most equal fulness of detail and knowledge of his 
subject the opposite view of that passage. We may 
be biassed in our judgment, but, nevertheless, we 
venture to add that the exposition of Professor 
Abbot will be found to be an effective reply, and 
much more than an effective reply to Professor 
Dwight, on every point of importance. It presents 
the subject in a way which is eminently clear, 
logical, and self-consistent, and with a force both of 
evidence and argument which, we should expect, 
would carry conviction to the mind of every 
impartial reader. In addition to the papers just 
mentioned there are several others which deserve 
special notice, as the article by Professor Toy on 
“the Babylonian element in Ezekiel,” and that by 
Professor Goodwin on Wyn and mvévpa. It is 
quite a remarkable cirumstance that papers so de- 
tailed and minutely reasoned as are those contained 
in this journal should be read out at the meetings 
of the Society, as well as discussed vivd voce ; and 
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that time can be found for this, within the limits 
of about ten hours, as the hours are usually reckoned 
on this side the Atlantic. The chair was taken, 
we are told, at ten Am, and the discussion on the 
successive papers continued till 9.40 p.m., with a 
‘recess’? of an hour and forty minutes, The 
papers, as here printed, fill more than 200 closely 
printed and large sized Svo, pages. We may as- 
sume that the numerous minute references to 
chapter and verse were simply “taken as read,” 
as well as those to the hosts of commentators, 
German, Latin, and English, to say nothing of 
ancient Church Fathers, almost equally numerous, 
in the papers of Professor Abbot. We must express 
the hope that these two dissertations will be repub- 
lished ina separate form. They would make a sub- 
stantial volume, and would form a valuable addition 
to theological literature. 


>»>—- 


dlotes. 


Mr. Oxtver Wenpexti Houmss, who is now in 
his seventy-fourth year, has resigned the chair of 
anatcmy in Harvard University. 

Or new theological books we may mention one 
or two, Messrs. A. and C. Black promise “ Thoughts 
for the Weary and the Sorrowful,” by the late Dr. 
Alexander Raleigh. ‘‘ The Gospel of the Secular 
Life” is the title of a work by the Hon. W. H. 
Fremantle, rector of St. Mary’s, Bryanston-square, 
and Canon of Canterbury, which will shortly be 
published by Messrs. Cassell and Co. 

Tur opinion of the ratepayers of Belfast has 
been taken as to the adoption of the Free Libraries 
Act there, and the result is strongly in favour of the 
project, the number of votes for the adoption of 
the Act being 5,238, and in opposition to it 1,425. 

Messrs. Wyman anv Sons will publish before 
the ead of this month the volume of selections from 
the Wentworth papers in the British Museum, 
chiefly illustrating political and social life during 
the reign of Queen Anne. 

Mr. A. J. Durrizup, who has recently visited 
the scenes of the earliest discoveries of Columbus 
and his companions, will publish shortly ‘‘ Ameri- 
can Days: the Romance of a Lost Kingdom.” 

Upwanrps of 1,500 students are now industriously 
pursuing their studies in the Guildhall School of 
Music. 

_ Tym Serrent Pray; A Divine Pastorat,” is 
the title of Dr. Gordon Hake’s new poem, to be 
almost immediately published by Messrs. Chatto 
and Windus, 

Tux report on the manuscripts of the Dean and 
Chapter of St. Paul’s, upon which Mr, Maxwell 
Lyte has been for some time engaged under the 
authority of the Historical Manuscripts Commission, 
is now completed. 
~ Mr. Epwin ARNoup’s new poem, “ Pearls of the 
Faith,” will be published by Messrs. Trtibuer on 
December 20. The American publishers will also 
have a large edition ready for Christmas sale. 

Tur Bisnor or Durnam is preparing a notice 
of eleven Coptic MSS. in the Cambridge University 
Library, which have been entrusted to him for that 
purpose. \ 

Owrne to the very limited number of competitors 
during recent years for the Gilchrist Scholarships, 
tenable at the London University by natives of 
India, the Gilchrist Trustees have decided on sub- 
stituting one scholarship of £150 annually for India 
for the two scholarships at £109 hitherto offered. 

- Mr. Hersert Spencer has arrived in England 
from America, but we regret to hear that his health 
has not improved. 

Mr. Ruski is announced to lecture at the 
London Institution, on Dec. 4, on ‘“ Cistercian 
Architecture.” 

Tue death is announced of Professor Henry 
Draper, of the University of New York. He was 
the son of the late eminent Professor J. W. Draper, 
author of the “ Intellectual History of Europe.” 

An important discovery has just been made by 
two German travellers, Dr. Sester and Dr. Puch- 
stein. On a lofty cliff of the Nimrud Dagh, 
between Malatiyeh and Samsat, where the 
Euphrates forces its way through the Taurus, 
they have found colossal blocks of stone covered 
with Hittite sculptures and inscriptions, Tue 
mountain rises in terraces to a considerable 
height, and it is upon these terraces that the 
new monuments have been discovered. They are 
stated to be in good preservation; and, like the 
sculptures of Boghaz Keni, to represent the 
deities of the Hittite race. The locality in which 
they are found once formed part of the kingdom 
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of Komagene, the Kummukh of the Assyrian 
inscriptions. 

Mapamr pe Novixorr is engaged in writing a 
biography of the late General Skobeleff. 

Dr. Sminus has in the press a biography of the 
veteran engineer and inventor Mr. James Nasmyth, 
whose steam hammer has done so much work in 
the world as to justify the inventor’s motto, non 
arte sed marte. 

Mrs. Marx Pattison hopes to have ready early 
next year her monograph on Claude written in 
French, 

Mr. H. Van Laun has been long engaged on a 
history of the literary exiles in Hngland— those 
who from the free use of their pens had to leave 
their country at the bidding of arbitrary power. 

On Tuesday four chairs in the University College, 
Dundee were filled up as follows:—Mr, Steggall, 
Fielden Lecturer in Mathematics, in Owen Col- 
lege, Manchester, was appointed Professor of 
Mathematics; Mr. Carnelly, Professor of Chemis- 
try in Firth College, Sheffield, was appointed Pro- 
fessor of Chemistry; Mr. Ewing, Professor of 
Engineering in the University of Tokio, Japan, 
was appointed to the chair of Engineering ; and 
Mr. Thomas Gilray, M.A., head master in Jng- 
lish at Glasgow Academy, to the chair of Eng- 
lish Literature and Modern History. ‘The salary 
guaranteed to each professor is £500, 


THE DUTY OF ENGLAND TO THE 
NON-CHRISTIAN RACES. 
BY MR. WENRY RICHARD, MP. 


[We subjoin the address of Mr. Richard, de- 
livered at the recent ‘‘ Christian Conference ” of 
ministers and laymen held at Adam-street, 
Adelphi, of which some account appeared in our 
last number, taken from the Nonconformist and 
Independent. | 


I presume that what is intended is the duty of 
England in its national capacity, acting through its 
recognised organ—the Government—towards the 
non-Christian races. There are individuals and 
there are bodies of Englishmen associated in anti- 
slavery societies, missionary and other societies, 
who have done, and are doing, their duty towards 
the non-Christian races in a manner worthy of the 
religion they profess, and which leaves nothing to 
desire but the multiplication and extension of their 
agencies. Iam a declared admirer and partisan of 
what is called the missionary enterprise.. A nobler 
one cannot engage the thoughts and hearts of men. 
Among those who have laboured in this field in 
modern times there are men who have displayed the 
highest form of heroism, a far higher form than 
that of the ba'tle-field ; men who have forsaken 
home and kindred, who have resigned all the 
pleasures of refined and cultivated society, all the 
advantages of Christian fellowship, and have gone 
forth with their lives in their hands to dwell among 
barbarous and brutalised communities, in the hope 
of planting among them the seeds of civilisation and 
Christianity. And not afew of them have found 
a worthy place in the roll of the noble army of 
martyrs. So far as these are concerned, we have 
no reason to be ashamed of the way in which 
the duties of England as a Christian nation have 
been discharged towaids tl e non-Christian races. 

But, if I may presume to do so, I should like to 
refer with the utmost respect and tenderness to 
what has of late weighed heavily on my heart—an 
apprehension that there is some danger of a depar- 
ture on the part of those who are engaged in these 
beneficent enterprises from what were, I think, 
their earliest and better traditions as to the way in 
which their work should be done. There are sigus, 
I fear, that some of their agents are not content 
with the sublime boast of the greatest missionary 
that ever lived—‘* The weapons of our warfare are 
not carnal, but mighty through God to the putting 
down of strongholds.” It seems as though the 
unbounded confidence in brute force, which has be- 
come the worship of Christendom, and which has 
converted all Europe into one huge camp, is be- 
ginning to some extent to infect the Christian 
Church. Events of a doubtful, or indeed of a not 
doubtful, but of a distinctly culpable and deplorable 
character, have taken place in the mission-fields 
occupied by the representatives of more than one 
Christian body, and I fear au increasing disposition 
is shown to invoke the arm of flesh to facilitate or 
protect the labours of those who go forth among 
the heathen as the messengers of the Prince of 
Peace. This, in my opinion, would bean utter and 
most disastrous error, which would assuredly not 


in the long run help the spread of the Gospel, but 
which would bring deep dishonour on a great cause, 

It is a satisfaction, however, to know that, as a 
rule, the friends and directors of such societies at 
home have set themselves boldly to discourage and 
rebuke these indiscretions, to use a very mild word. 
When one of the saddest of the events to which I 
refer occurred in connection with a mission to 
Central Africa, there were words spoken by the up- 
holders of that mission, both at Cambridge and 
Oxford, so noble and true, that I venture to cite 
two or three sentences from them here, as laying 
down the true principles on which such enter- 
prises should be founded and conducted. The 
Rey. Dr. Jeremy, Regius Professor of Divinity at 
Trinity College, Cambridge, said, ‘‘ The Christian 
missionary ought to know nothing of war, except 
as something to be earnestly deprecated, as the 
greatest of crimes when it can be avoided, and the 
greatest of calamities when it cannot” Then, in 
allusion to the use that had been made of arms in 
the case in question, he added, ‘‘ Christianity needs 
no such aid, no such defenders. Her cradle was, 
indeed, bathed in blood, but it was the blood, not 
of her slaughtered foes, but of her own sons, her 
martyrs. It is only as you divest religion of every- 
thing associated with the fierce passions of man 
that you can show it in its true and lovely light as 
first pure and then peaceable.” 

And the venerable Dr. Pusey used language no 
less earnest and emphatic at Oxford: ‘It seems 
to me a frightful thing that the messengers of the 
Gospel of peace should in any way be connected 
even by their presence with the shedding of 
human blood. ... There never would have been 
martyrdom had it been allowable to shed blood. 
The appeal in the time of Tertullian was that 
Christians filled their streets and cities, and if they 
would destroy them they must decimate Africa. It 
is clear that with the Christian energy of character 
had they chosen they could easily have overthrown 
the enervated, degraded, and sensualised Romans 
of that time; but they knew that the seed of the 
Church was the blood of martyrs, and that the 
Gospel has always been planted, not by doing, but 
by suffering.” 

These are admirable sentiments, and they, or 
sentiments equivalent to them, might well form 
part of the ivstructions given to all missionaries, 
by whatever society they are sent forth. We have 
had many sorts of war in the history of the world, 
Religious wars (unhappily), Dynastic wars, Revo- 
lutionary wars, Commercial wars, Territorial wars. 
But God forbid that we should ever have a Mis- 
sionary war. 

But if we turn to the other interpretation I have 
suggested of the phrase which is the text of our 
discussion, that by the duties of England we mean 
its duties in its collective capacity, or, in other 
words, our national policy to the non-Christian 
races, 1 am afraid it invokes a retrospect on which 
we can dwell with little complacency. Indeed, I 
have always thought that there is not a sadder 
chapter in the annals of mankind than that which 
records the story of the intercourse of so-called 
civilised and Christian nations with other races. 
Fiver since Christendom began in the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries to overflow its ancient 
boundaries by maritime adventure and colonisation, 
there is scarcely an instance in which the contact 
of the stronger, and what ought to have been the 
wiser and juster races with those that were un- 
civilised or semi-civilised, has not been to the latter 
the source of unspeakable oppression and misery. 
If any one doubts this, let him read the story of 
the Spaniards in Mexico, Paraguay, and Peru, of the 
Portuguese in Brazil and India, of the Dutch in 
India, and South Africa, of the descendants of the 
Pilgrim Fathers in North America, and alas! of our 
own conduct too frequently in India, in China, in 
Burmah, in Japan, in the West Indies, in South 
Africa, in West Africa and elsewhere. 


It would seem at first sight as though the question 
raised by this thesis admitted of a very simple and 


obvious re ply—namely, that the duty of England as 
a Christian nation is to act upon Christian prin- 
ciples and in a Christian spirit toward the non- 

hristian races. But there are several difficulties 
in the way of this summary solution of the problem. 
In the first place, we are met with the fact—which 
I am afraid is a fact—that up to this time our 
Christianity has not been brought much into the 
region of practical politics. A short time ago I 
ventured to sayin the House of Commons what 
produced a momen tary murmur, though I fancy 
that on reflection most of my hearers, “convicted 
of their own consciences,” would be obliged to 
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admit the substantial accuracy of tho statement— 
namely, that no man in that House durst, except 
at the risk of incurring ridicule, attempt to bring 
our foreign policy to the test of a severe Christian 
morality. We have our own way of showing our 
reverence for Christianity, but it is not by taking 
its precepts as our guide in the conduct of our in- 
ternational relations, 

There is a further difficulty, that of desiding 
what are Christian principles and what is the Chris- 
tian spirit. Iam afraid that our current Chris- 
tianity is not yet wholly disengaged from the ele- 
ments of Judaism with which if has been unhap- 
pily blended, and which, in my opinion, has in- 
flicted upon it great detriment and dishonour. 
The elder Puritans openly avowed that the examples 
of the Old Testament in all political affairs were to 
be those which Christian men and Christian com- 
munities were bound to follow, and they constantly 
cited Saul’s special commission to slay the Amalak- 
ites, and Samuel’s judicial hewing of Agag before 
the Lord as precedents which they had a right to 
imitate. Nobody, perhaps, makes such an avowal 
in these days, but there is, I fear, a good deal of 
the same spirit almost unconsciously governing our 
conduct towards the non-Christian races, 

There are some profoundly sad and painful pas- 
sages in Lord Elgin’s diary in India and China. 
“T have seldom,’ he says in one place, ‘from 
yan or woman, since.I came to the Hast, heard 
a sentence which was reconcilable with the, hypo- 
thesis that Christianity had ever come into the 
world. Detestation, contempt, ferocity, ‘vengeance, 
whether Chinamen or Indians be the object.” And 
so, after he reached China, he writes in a letter 
home, “Iam sure that in our relations’with China 
we have acted scandalously. Have you read Rus- 
sell’s book on the Indian mutiny? It has made 
me very sad, but it only confirms what I believed 
before respecting the scandalous treatment which 
the natives received at our hands in India. Can I 
do anything to prevent England from calling down 
on herself God’s curse for brutalities committed on 
another feeble Orientalrace? Or are all my exer- 
tions to result only in the extension of the) area 
over which Englishmen are to exhibit how hollow 
and superficial are both their civilisation and Chris- 
tianity.” 

I cite the words of Lord Elgin, and not those of 
a professed philanthropist or member of the Abori- 
gines’ Protection Society, because he was a states- 
man (and also, I believe, a very sincere Christian), 
who was sent out to deal with the disastrous conse- 
quences of very gross and then recent acts of in- 
justice towards one of these non-Christian races, 
The first thing, therefore, it seems to me, we have 
to do, in order to harmonise our conduct with our 
profession, is to form just conceptions of what is 
the true character of the religion we profess in its 
bearings on our relations with our fellow-men. 

I think, if I may be so bold as to say so in the 
presence of so many far more competent to give an 
opinion on the subject, that the characteristic attri- 
bute of Christianity is not justice but charity, charity j 
in the old sense of that word as signifying love and 
something more than love, It is not a religion that 
requires us to test human character and deserts by 
rigidly ‘‘ laying judgment to the line, and righteous- 
ness to the plummet,” but which teaches us to show 
the utmost forbearance, even to the unthankful and 
the evil, and to cherish an infinite tenderness of 
compassion to those who are ignorant and out of 
the way. Now, if we are to act as a Christian 
nation towards the weaker and less favoured races 
of mankind, we must translate something of this 
spirit into our policy. Unhappily, it is not so at 
present. When we come into collision with any 
of these people the cry is, ‘‘ Let us deal out rigid 
justice to them, let us execute justice upon these 
wretches,” or some other epithet of hatred or con- 
tempt, and soon. I am very far from believing 
that we always do even this, that we come up even 
to our own stern standard of mere justice. Bui 
my contention is that if we are Christians some- 
thing more may be expected of us than mere jus- 
tice. There is a very pregnaut line inone of Keble’s 
beautiful hymns, 


Help us to live more as we pray. 


And very curious it is to contrast the prayers 
which men address to the Most High on their own 
behalf with the judgments they so often pronounce 
upon their fellow-men. ‘The one is all penitential 
acknowledgment, earnest deprecation, humble en- 
treaty, a plea for mercy, an appeal to the compassion 
and clemency of our Father in Heaven, The other is 
all austerity and sternness, a lofty demand for justice, 
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arigid exaction of the right even to the uttermost 
farthing. We crowd our churches and chapels on 
Sunday and cry, with what seems solemn earnest- 
ness, ‘‘ We havo erred and strayed out of Thy way 
like lost sheep. We have followed too much the 
devices of our own hearts. We have offended 
against Thy holy laws. We have left undone 
those things which we ought to have done, and 
we have done those things which we ought not to 
have done, and there is nohealth in us. But Thou, 
O Lord, have mercy upon us miserable offenders.” 
“Tf Thou are strict to mark iniquity, O God, 
who can stand before Thee. But there is mercy 
with Thee that Thou mayest be feared.” ‘I 
will arise and go to my Tather, and will say unto 
Him, Father, I have sinned against Heaven and 
in Thy sight, and am no more worthy to be 
called Thy son.” And so on, And yet mark the 
spirit and conduct of those who have just risen 
from their knees with these words on their lips, 
if they happen to hear just at that moment of 
some unhappy fellow eréatures who have wronged 
them, or who hayedared to set themselves in 
opposition to their government or their country. 
And what do we find? A countenance mantling 
with pride, an eye flashing with indignation, a voice 
hard, cruel, inexorable in its accents. And when 
tidings come that those who have thus sinned have 
been stricken without pity, pursued with remorse- 
less severity, they exult over the punishment in- 
flicted, however bloody and terrible it may have 
been. Should any one venture to remonstrate, he 
is answered, in a loud and harsh voice, “It is only 
justice, sir, I want only justice to be done.” Only 
justice! one is sometimes tempted to exclaim, 
supposing you had only justice measured out to you 
by Him who is higher than the highest, how, ac- 
cording to your own confessions, would it fare with 
you? It is impossible, indeed, to put the right 
answer to this proud plea in more exquisite language 
than that employed by our great bard. It is in re- 
ply to one who, when petitioned for mercy, urged 
that the life of ,the culprit was justly ‘a forfeit of 
the law.” 
Alas ! alas ! 

Why all the souls that were, were for eit once ; 

And he that might the vantage best have took, 

Found out the remedy. How would you be 

If He, which is the top of judgment should 

But judge you as you are? OQ, think on that, 

And mercy then will breathe within your lips 

Like man new made, 


De Tocqueville, ia writing to Lady Theresa Lowis 
at the time of or after the Indian Mutiny, says that 
no doubt we had in India to deal with a people who 
had acted like savages. ‘‘ But your title to govern 
these savages,” adds he, ‘‘is that you are better 
than they. You ought to punish, but not to 
imitate them.” Our profession is that we have a 
religion better than those of the non-Christian 
races, a religion whose characteristic features are 
benignity, mercy, grace. Would it not be well, 
then, that we give some evidence of our better 
religion by some {display of these qualities in 
dealing with the benighted people whom we are 
desirous of rescuing from the dominion of what 
we call their dark and cruel superstitions ? 

But there is another speciality of the Christian 
religion as it appears to me, the fall recognition of 
which would be of great value to usin dealing with 
other races, namely, its teaching that it is pos- 
sible to influence and govern men by moral power, 
to subdue their enmity and win them to submission 
and trust by kindness and love. This seems to mo, 
indeed, to be the fundamental principle which 
underlies the whole system of truth revealed in the 
Now Testament. But a great deal of our policy 
towards alien nations consists in a peremptory 
denial of this cardinal principle of tue Christian 
faith, and a loud declaration, on which we im- 
mediately proceed to act, that certain races can 
only be ruled by coercion and terror. But this 
theory that nothing cari avail but the strong 
hand of brute force has been the cherished creed 
of oppression everywhere and at all times, 
whether that oppression be exercised by an indi- 
vidual tyrant, or by a dominant raco grown arro- 
gant by long prosperity. The King of Naples, 
as appeared by his published letters, declared 
with the most emphatic positiveness that the 
Italians could be governed only by fear and force. 
Was not this the creed of Lord Strafford and 
Charles I. respecting the English people? Did 
not Lauderdale and Claverhouse attempt to force 
it in Scotland by tortures and wholesale executions ? 
Was it not the cant by which the party then in the 
ascendant drove the American colonists from 


respectful remonstrance to open and triumphant 
rebellion? Did not many of our countrymen in 
India for years avow and act upon the same 
doctrine as respects the natives there, and found 
the result at last in that outburst of hatred against 
our rule and race which marked the mutiny? But 
it is a theory that cannot succeed in the long run, 
because it utterly outrages those fundamental prin- 
ciples of our common humanity which the Maker 
of us all has interwoven with the constitution of 
our nature, by which, in every age and every clime, 
it has been found that violence and insult engender 
indignation and resentment, while kindness and 
conciliation beget confidence and gratitude. And 
surely it must be held to he flagrantly at variance 
with the whole spirit and purpose of Christianity. 
Is not this, indeed, its peculiar claim, I may almost 
say its peculiar boast, that it conquers by love, that 
it rules men from within, by taking possession of 
their hearts, winning their affections, and subduing 
them into willing and joyful obedience? And do 
we not give the lie to this peculiarity of religion, 
when we proclaim our trust only in violence and 
severity ? 

Perhaps we may be asked to formulate some dis- 
tinct policy, and prescribe in dctail plans and rules 
to govern our conduct as a Christian nation to- 
wards non-Christian races. Well, that is not very 
easy, nor must we be charged as impracticable men 
if we fail to do so. There is a wise observation 
on this subject in one of Sir Arthur Helps’s works, 
one of many wise observations scattered through 
his thoughtful writings :—‘‘ One of the reproaches,” 
he says, ‘‘ that will ever be made with much or 
little justice (generally with little justice) against 
men who endeavour to reform or improye anything 
is, that they are not ready with definite proposi- 
tions ; that they are like a chorus in a Greek 
play, making general remarks about nature and 
human affairs without suggesting any clear and 
decided course to be taken, Sometimes this re- 
proach is just, but very often, on the other hand, it 
is utterly unreasonable, Frequently the course to 
be taken in each individual instance is one that it 
would be impossible to decide, still more to lay 
down with minuteness without a knowledge of the 
facts in the particular instance, whereas what is 
wanted is not to suggest a course of action, but a 
habit of thought which will modify not one or two 
notions only, but all noticns that come within the 
scope of that thought.” 

Yes; what is wanted here also is a habit of 
thought which all Christian men should try to cul- 
tivate among their countrymen, as the only way of 
rightly teaching to them the duties of Christian 
England towards non-Christian races, 


Lonpon Domestic Mission Socrsty.—On Sun- 
day last the new premises, 4, Rhyl-street, Weeding- 
ton-road, Kentish Town, were opened. A house-to- 
house visitation was made in the neighbouring 
streets during the previous week by the missionary, 
the Rev. Joseph Pollard, with the help of a number 
of students from Manchester New College; copies 
of the hymn book compiled by the Rey. H. William- 
son were distributed with a circular containing a 
statement of the operations of the Mission. At the 
Sunday-school in the morning twenty-six children 
were collected, aud in the afternoon sixty-four 
assembled spontaneously. In the evening the 
Mission Room was well filled, about a hundred 
being present ; and a large number of children who 
could not be accommodated at the service were ad- 
dressed in the front class rooms by two or three 
gentlemen from the College. A mothers’ meeting 
has been begun; a free reading-room will shortly 
be opened two nights a week, anda Band of Hopo 
will be started at once. Other institutions are 
being planned, as heip is offered. Those who 
desire to co-operate are requested to communicate 
with the Rev. Joseph Pollard at the Mission, or the 
Rey. J. E. Carpenter, Leathes House, Fitzjohn’s- 
avenue, N.W. 


Hotioway's Pints.—All onr Facultiesx—Almost all dis- 
orders of the human body are dstinetly to be traced to 


some impurity of the blood. The purification of that 
fluid is the first step towards health. Holloway’s Pills re- 
commend themselves; to the attention of all such sufferers. 

They search out and remove all impurities from the vital 
fluid. In indigestion, confirmed dyspepsia, and chronic 
constipation the most beneficial effects. have been, and 
always must be, obtained from the wholesome power 
exerted by these purifying Pills over tho digestion. Per- 
sons whose lives have been restored to ease, strength, and 
perfect health by Holloway’s Pills, after fruitloss trial of 
the whole pharmacopaiaof physic, attest this fact, This 
is beyond dispute. 
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Dearu or Jostsn Quincy.—We regret to learn 
from the New York Independent of the decease of 
the witty, kindly, charming Josiah Quincy, some of 
whose ‘‘Leaves from Old Journals,” or reminiscences 
of his early life, we have transferred to the columns 
of the Inquirer. He died early in this month, at 
* the age of nearly eighty-one years, having been pre- 
sident of the Massachusetts Senate and Mayor of 
Boston, He took a very active part in all Boston 
interests, having introduced the Cochituate water 
and having done much to organise the public 
schools of his native city and to develop Massa- 
chusetts railroads and to care for the Boston har- 
bour. His reminiscences of early times, published 
in the New York Independent, take high rank in 
this fascinating branch of literature, and should be 
collected in a volume, They constitute almost his 
only claim to be remembered as a literary man, 
though his addresses on the co-operative system 
for working men are of value. He was famous in 
his youth and hardly less in later years as a leader 
in society, and was much sought for in all public 
or private entertainments, not only as the repre- 
sentative of the most distinguished of Boston 
families, but for his own wit, culture, and bonhomie. 

Dear or THE Provost or Orn1EL.—The news ar- 
rived in Oxford on Sunday of the death that morning 
at Rochester of the venerable Provost of Oriel Col- 
lege, the Rey, Hdward Hawkins, D.D.,in the ninety- 
third year of his age. The deceased took his B.A. 
degree in 1811, and was elected to the Provostship 
in 1828, performing all the duties of the office until 
1874, when the Rev. D. Binning Monro was appointed 
Vice-Provost. Dr. Hawkins, who also held a 
canonry in Rochester Cathedral, and the College 
Rectory of Purleigh, Maldon, Essex, was Bampton 
Lecturer in 1840, and also one of the four Perpetual 
Delegates of Privileges, He was the author of 
many sermons, amongst which may be mentioned 
“Sermons on Scriptural Types and Sacraments,” 
‘Sermons on the Church,” ‘Discourses on the 
Historical Scriptures,” ‘‘Sick-bed Services from 
Scripture and Common Prayer,” &¢. He had 
a difficult position, but a man who possessed 
the love of Newman, the confidence and affec- 
tion of Arnold, ‘and the i1espect of all that 
varied body of able men, could have been possessed 
of no ordinary qualities, With the retirement of 
Dr. Hawkins in 1874 there disappeared from Ox- 
ford well-nigh the last link binding the Oxford of 
the “‘ movement” with the life and aims of the 
modern University; and the Oriel of Newman, 
Kemble, Arnold, Hampden, and Whately entered 
upon a less brilliant and less distinctive, though, 
perhaps, equally useful phase of academic life. It 
was typical of impending changes, and by an irony 
of fortune that it was the Provost of Oriel who 
was Chairman of the Committee for the Extension 
of the University, which met in 1865, whose work 
resulted finally in the founding of Keble College, 
the commencement of the non-collegiate system, 
and the ever-increasing growth of the colleges 
themselves upon new lines, and under relaxed con- 
ditions. It remains to add that Dr, Hawkins was 
a double first-class man of the old days—that he 
was Bampton Lecturer in 1840, and was appointed 
Dean Ireland’s Professor of Exegesis in 1847— 
being the first to hold the chair. The death of 
the rev. gentleman was referred to in graceful terms 
from the University pulpit by the Rev. Professor 
Fowler, who preached the morning sermon.~ By a 
statute made by the University Commissioners, it 
was ordered that on the next vacancy in the Pro- 
vostship the canonry of Rochester held by the Pro- 
vost should be severed therefrom, and be thence- 
forth permanently annexed and united to the office 
of Dean Ireland’s Professor of the Exegesis of Holy 
Scripture, or to such other office or place of a theo- 
logical or ecclesiastical character in or connected 
with the University of Oxford. By a later statute 
it was ordered that there should be established a 
Professorship of the Interpretation of Holy Scrip- 
ture, to be called the Oriel Professorship of the In- 
terpretation of Holy Scripture, to which should be 
annexed the Canonry of Rochester immediately on 
the severance of the canonry from the provostship, 
-and the first election of a professor was to be held 
as soon as might be after such severance. It was 
also provided in the same statute that the professor- 
ship might be held together with Dean Ireland’s 
Professorship of the Exegesis of Holy Scripture, 
but was not to be tenable with a benefice with cure 
of souls. The electors of this professorship are the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, the Bishop of Rochester, 
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the Vice-Chancellor, the Provost of Oriel College, 
and the Regius Professor of Divinity. Dr. Hawkins 
married, shortly after his appointment as Provost, 
Mary, daughter of Mr. Richard Buckle, of Bristol, 
who survives him, together with one son and 
daughter. 


Norwicu.—The Rev. A. W. Timmis, late of Man- 
chester New College, has accepted an invitation to 
take charge of the Octagon pulpit for a period of 
three months, 

BournemoutH.—The ladies of the congregation 
in this town have been preparing for some months 
for a sale of work to be held at the time of the 
first anniversary next January. They would be 
very pleased to receive any help from friends, as 
they are anxious to raise as much money as pos- 
sible to form the nucleus of a building fund. 

An organisation under the title of ‘‘ The Macca- 
bees” has been started in Cincinnati with the 
object of promoting the pursuit of Agriculture by 
Jews inthe United States. The colonies of Rus- 
sian refugees already established will no doubt 
serve as a nuclei for the new organisation, and the 
experience gained by the “ pioneer’’ Russian re- 
fugees will be very valuable. 

A Novet Srrmon.—A novel sermon which we 
can scarcely recommend for general imitation 
was delivered on the recent New Year Festival 
by the Rev. I. Myers'at the Sandhurst Synagogue 
(South Australia). It was ‘an ably-written and 
beautiful sermon in verse, consisting of over 250 
lines.’’ We are informed that it was listened to 
with close attention and appreciation. 

Tur Scnoon Boarp Merzrine at Exetrr Hay 
on Tuesday, called by the Central Committee to 
advocate the return of candidates pledged to 
support the past policy of the Board, with in 
creased efficiency, was a large and animated one, 
Between two and three thousand people, mostly 
men, were present, and every sentiment of the 
several speakers was either cheered or reprobated. 
The Duke of Westminster presided, and among the 
speakers were Sir K. Shuttleworth, the Rev. Brooke 
Lambert, Sir John Lubbock, M.P.; Mr. Holland, 
M.P.,; Mr. Suter, Mr. Allanson Picton, Mr, Row- 
lands, Mr. Burrows, Sir T. Fowell Buxton, and 
Professor Bryce. The resolutions approving of 
the School Board action, and affirming “ that the 
best use ought to be made of the children’s school- 
time by giving them the most thorough and prac- 
tical education authorised by the Government Code 
and the Elementary Education Acts,” were carried 
virtually unanimously, though Mrs. Surr proposed 
a rider to the first resolution with the view of discre- 
diting all candidates who had not been heartily with 
her inthe matter of the Industrial Schools Inquiry. 
A good deal of sympathy was shown with Mrs, 
Surr’s proposed addition, and nearly a third of the 
meeting voted for it. 

Lonpon University.—Tke Daily News states 
that the Senate of the University of London have 
lately come to an important decision which will 
do much towards removing a grievance long felt 
in relation to the government and practical worl- 
ing of the University. One of the chief causes of 
the agitation which resulted in the establishment 
at Manchester of the Victoria University was, 
that while students of the affiliated colleges were 
greatly affected in their studies by the London 
University regulations, the colleges had no in- 
fluence on the governing body, which prescribed 
regulations or cancelled them in a purely auto- 
cratic manner. The Convocation of the London 
University recently urged on the Senate the de- 
sirableness of a change in this respect, and pro- 
posed the establishment of Boards of Studies in 
Arts, Laws, Medicine and Science, the members 
of these Boards to be in part chosen from the pre- 
fessors and teachers in the colleges and schools. 
The Senate has assented to this proposal in 
principle, though not in form. The principal 
teaching bodies which send candidates to the Uni- 
versity examinations are to be authorised to no- 
minate representatives who shall attend in con- 
ference, or otherwise, deliberate on such questions 
relating to the examinations as may be brought 
before them by the Senate. This change, it is be- 
lieved, will bring about a fuller harmony between 
the examining and teaching bodies, and tend to 
prevent in future collision and secession. In addi- 
tion to this important reform, the Senate propose 
that the University examiners shall meet from 
time time to consider suggestions for the improve- 
ment of the examinations. It is likely that thus 
coherence and continuity in the practical working 
of the University system will be preserved, and 
occasion removed for such taunts as that the me- 
tropolis University is a nebula floating ‘about in 
space, with an examining Board for its head, but 
otherwise without internal congruity and consoli- 
dation. 
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SELECTED BOOKS. 

Conway’s (M. D.) Emerson at Home and Abroad, 10/6 

Corneille’s Horace, ed., with Introduction and Notes, 
by George Saintsbury, 2/6 

Ledger’s (E.) The Sun, its Planets and their Satellites, 
Lectures read in Gresham College, 1881-82, 10/6 

Nature at Home, from the French of T. Gautier, with 
illustrations by Karl Bodmer, 31/6 

Nicoll’s (H. J.) Landmarks of English Literature, 6/ 

aod (A.) : Les Religions des Peuples non-Civilises, 

fr. 

Ritchie’s (J. E.) East Anglia, Personal Recollections 
and Historical Associations, 6/ 

Sacred Books of the East : Vol. 14, The Sacred Laws 
of the Aryas, translated by G. Biihler, 10/6; Vol. 
18, Pablavi Texts, translated by E. W. West, Part 
2, 12/6 

Savile’s (Rev. B. W.) Fulfilled Prophecy in Proof of 
the Truth of Scripture, 10/6 

Seebohm’s (H.) Siberia in A:ia, a Visit to the Valley of 
the Yenesay in Hast Siber ia, 14/ 

Shute’s (R.) Anecdota Oxoniensia, Olassical Series: 
Vol. 1, Part 3, Aristotle’s Physics, Book 7, 2/ 

Yorke’s (J. F.) Notes on Evolution and Christianity, 6/ 

Wylie’s (J. A.) Egypt and its Future, a Visit to the 
Land of the Pharaohs, 2/6 

a ne (S.) Arthur Hugh Clough, a Monograph, 
7/6 

Wood’s (Rev. J. G.) Common British Insects, 3/6 


Mr. Wautrer Mawer, Sunday School Association Office, 
37, Norfolk-street, Strand, W.C., will supply any of the 
above-named new books and new editions, at the prices 
named, carriage free, on receipt of Post-office Order, pays 
able at the East Strand Post-office. 


Our Culendur. 


SUNDAY, Novemsnr 26, 
LONDON. 

Rev. P. H. Wicxsreep, at Little Portland-strect Chapel, 
at 11.15 a.m. and 7 P.M. 

Rev. Cuas, Voysry, at Langham-hall, 43, Great Portland- 
street, 11.15 a.m. 

Lecture at St. George's Hall, Langham-place, at 4 P.M., 
Rev. H. R. Hawes, M.A., Incumbent of St. James’s, 
Marylebone, on ‘‘ Garibaldi.” 


BOURNEMOUTH. 
Rey. Atrrep Hoop, at the Town Hall Buildings, at 11 
AM, and 7 P.M. 


TUESDAY. 
Opening of Bazaar at Leeds, by J. Barran, M.P. 


WEDNESDAY “AND THURSDAY. 


Leeds Bazaar continued. 


** Notices of Sunday Services are inserted in this 
Calendar at 6d. a line, and of other Meetings and Services 
gratis, provided a detailed Advertisement appears. 


MARRIAGE. 


KUDDLE-—WITHALL—On Tuesday, the 21st inst., at 
the Conigre Chapel, Trowbridge, by the Rev. J. 
Felstead, the Rev. J. Ruddle, late of Hastings, to 
Mary Catherine, widow of the late G. N. Withall, 
Esq. 

DEATHS. 

ARMSTRONG—On the 18th inst., at 23, Burns-street, 
Nottingham, in her 77th year, Frances, widow of 
the late Rev. George Armstrong, A.B., formerly 
Incumbent of Bangor, county Down, and latterly 
Minister of Lewin’s Mead Chapel, Bristol. 

BUCKTON—On the 17th inst., at West Lea, Mean- 
wood, near Leeds, Elizabeth, wife of Joshua 
Buckton, and daughter of the late William Lupton, 
of Leeds. 

COX—On the 20th inst., at Honiton, Susan, the be- 
Joved wife of Spencer M. Cox, Solicitor, and 
daughter of the late Benjamin Heape, Esq , of 
Rochdale. No cards. 

HORWOOD—On the 16th inst., at Ryde, Isle of 
Wight, in her 84th year, Mary Anne, widow of 
Thomas Horwood, late of the Middle Temple, Esq. 

HUTTON—On Tuesday, the 14th inst., ab the Rectory, 
West Heslerton, Yorkshire, Blanche, eldest 
daughter of the Rev. J. H. Hutton, in the 25th 
year of her age. 

PRITCHARD—On the 24th inst., at 87, St. Paul’s- 
road, Highbury, Andrew Pritchard, F.R.S.E., 
aged 78, after a long illness. 

ROBINSON—On tbe 19th inst., of croup, aged 5 years 
and 10 months, Maudie, the youngest daughter of 

the Rev, W. W. Robinson, of Gainsborough. 


—_— 


ANTED, Post as Non-Resident Assistant 
MISTRESS, to prepare for Local Examinations, 

or as Subject or Visiting Teacher, by a Trained Teacher. 
Cambridge Higher Local Honour and Teacher's Theoreti- 
eal and Practical Certificates. South Kensington Ad- 
vanced Physiology (Ist Class), Geometry, and Perspective 


\ _Miss Farmor, 38, Malvern-road, Hornsey-road, N 
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Just Published, price 6d. 
FULL REPORT of the NATIONAL 
CONFERENCE of UNITARIAN, LIBERAL 
CHRISTIAN, FREE CHRISTIAN, PRESBYTERIAN, 
and other NON-SUBSCRIBING or KINDRED CON- 
GREGATIONS, held at Liverpoou, Aprit, 1882, 


London and Edinburgh: Wittrams and Norearts. 
Mancbester : Jounson and Rawson; also at the Unitarian 
Association, Norfolk-street, Strand, London, and Midland 
Christian Union, 40, High street, Birmingham. 


Now Ready, price ls. 6d, 


YOUNG DAYS 


FOR 1882,—VOL, VII. 


Loudon: Sunpay Scnoon Assooration, 37, Norfolk-street 
Strand, W.C. 


New Edition, the Ninth Thousand, Revised and Enlarged, 
100 pages, 8vo., price ls., post free. 


THOUGHTS ON THEISM, 


WITH 


SUGGESTIONS TOWARDS A PUBLIC RELIGIOUS 
SERVICE IN HARMONY WITH MODERN 
SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 

Dealing with religious progress and advance, it con- 
tains matter and suggestions which should be read espe 
cially by members of Assemblies and all interested in 
the foundations of religion.”—Guascow Hera.p. 

*Tts pages are enriched with numerous extracts from 
the most eminent divines, metaphysicians, and scientists 
of modern times.”—Surewspury Free Press. 


London: Trusyger and Co,, Ludgate hill. 


Now Ready. 
ERMONS by the REV. GOODWYN 
BARMBY, being the fifth and last vol. of the Band 
of Faith Series, 

Neatly bound in cloth, and lettered. Price 1s., or post 
free, 1s. 3d. May be had of Mrs. Barmby, The Vines, 
Yox/ord, Suffolk ; also at the same price, Vols, 2, 3, and 
4 of the same series, 


Third Edition, pp, 116, One Shilling, or 13 stamips, 
KIN DISEASES TREATED HOMO- 
iS PATHICALLY. By WASHINGTON EPPS, 
L.R.C.P., M.R,C.S. Describes and prescribes for fifty 
varieties of skin diseases, London—James Eprs & Cv., 
48, Threadneedle-street, and 170, Piccadilly. 


RIVATE RESIDENCE for WOMEN 
STUDENTS of the LONDON UNIVERSITY, and 
other London Colleges, 119, Gower-street, W.C. (nearly 
opposite the University). Miss SUSAN WOOD, late 
Head Mistress of the Bath High School, and formerly of 
Cheltenham College, receives a limited number of ladies 
to board and study under her direction for the various 
examinations. For terms, apply till September 29, to 
Miss S. Wood, 25, Keppel-street, W.C. 

References kindly permitted to Captain Douglas Gatton, 
C.B., Member of the Council of University College ; 
C. J, Roundell, Esq.,M.P., late Fellow of Merton College, 
Oxford; Charles Bloxam, Esq., Professor at King's 
College; Mrs. Albert Dicey, 7, Victoria-street, West- 
minster, and others. 


OULOGNE-SUR-MER.—A Married Lady 
(daughter of a late Unitarian Minister) receives 
Young Ladies to educate. Thorough English, French 
(two resident French governesses), German (two resident 
German governesses); Latin and Mathematics (B.A. 
Lond.) ; Musie (pianoforte, violin, singing, harmony) ; 
Drawing, Riding, &c, Experienced English nurse. House 
situated in best part of town. Highest references given 
and required, Terms:—above 14, 100 guineas; 10 to 
14, 80 guineas ; under 10, 60 guineas,—Address, Princi- 
pal, 63, Boulevard Mariette. 


ey ih ie FORT, MARGATE.” — APART. 
MENTS in a well-furnished house, fucing the 

Sea, on moderate terms. 
Address, Mis, Stabl-ck, Lansdowne Lodge, the For 


Margate. 
DIXON’S IRON CHAPELS, SCHOOLS, &c, 
aa Are tasteful in De 


sign, Economical, Du- 
rable, made of the 
Best Materials, and 
erected in the most 
careful manner, Can 
be taken down, re- 
moved, and re-erected 
} at small cost. 
(Careful com- 
H parison of Specifica- 
4 tions, Structural and 
Architectural details, 
4 Materials and Work- 
a vrs panes before placing orders, 
N CHURCHES, &c., usually on hand or in progr 

at the Works, $ ‘ zi Pie 

IRON BUILDINGS for all purposes and all Climates, 

Catalogues, Designs, Estimates, and all information on 

application, 


ISAAC DIXON, Windsor Iron Works, Liverpoo. 
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Nov. 235, ‘1882 


EEDS NEW UNITARIAN CHURCH 
4 AND SUNDAY SCHOOLS, DOMESTIC-STREET, 
LEEDS. 


A Wane) es 


LAST ADDITIONAL LIST. 


POPE, I 


2 Hae —— 

Amount advertised 4 Zoe oo) BOSF 12 Sa Cost of buildings, land, &e. ove ». £4500 0 0 
Mrs. Powell, Birkenhead,,, sae Se | ae) — 
Mrs. Wyman, Putney... - x 200 Subscriptions paid and promised by Mill- 
A Friend, per Mr. Summers... ‘ae 0 2 6 hill friends ee nce see «- £2100 0 0 
O; Be ASs ore ane nae soe 0 5 0 Subscriptions pid and promised by the 
Mrs. Summerford.,,. — am ice 1. Ate0 Holbeck congregation andSunday-s:hool 1000 0 0 
C. G. Oates, Esq , Meanwood, Leeds ... 20 0 0 Grant from the British and Foreign Unit- 
Rev. Dr. Hornby, Eton .., ns as 1 ia REG, arian Association... ic nee ans 100 0 0 
Rey. T, Dalton, Eton ,,, te wis pee ea |) Amount to be raised at the Bizaar and by 

P, MEADOWS MARTINEAU, Treasurer, other efforts ss. °° os! |) ae! en 


J. ESTLIN CAR?ENTER, Hon. Sec. 
ISS BOWRING, holding an Honour Certi- 


ficate from Dublin University, and having passed 
Groups A and B in the Cambridge (Higher) Examinations, 
wishes to instruct Pupils, either personally or by corres- 
pondence, in English, French, German, and Latin. Seven 
years’ experienc» in teaching. Good testimonials. - 
Address, 160, Bower-street, Maidstone. 


[- IGH SCHOOL, STOKE GREEN, NEAR 

COVENTRY, established (1865) by the Rev. G. 
Heavisipe, B.A., of University and Manchester New Ool- 
leges, London, promotes a Liberal Education ata mode- 
rate cost. 


ANTED, after Christmas, a Certificated 

Teacher for the Girls’ Diy School, New’Gravel 

Pit Unitarian Church, Hackney,—For particulars, apply 

to the Secretary, Mrs. Cienneut, 87, Downs-road, 
Clapton, London, 


The GRAND BAZAAR in aid of the above under- 
taking will be opened by Jony Barran, Esq., M.P. for 
Leeds, on TUESDAY, November 28, 1882, at 1 o'clock, 
ant continned on WEDNESDAY and THURSDAY, 
November 29 and 30. “fs 

A great variety of useful and faney articles will be 
offered at reasonable prices. A series of entertainments 
will be given. The Mill-hill String Band will play selec- 
tions of music. 

Refreshments at moderate char-es. 

Prices of adm'ssion :—First day, up to 6 o'clock, Is.; 
after, 6d. 

Ipen Payne, Minister, 3, Cambrian-ter:ace, Holbeck, 
Leeds; Joun S, Matners, Chairman, 73, Albion-street, 
Leeds ; Councillor Joun Warp, Treasurer, Moortown, 
Leeds ; E. F, Morury, Snb-Treasurer, 4, Gladstone-street, 
Holbeck, Leeds; Wa. Westerman, Secretary, Cemetery- 
road, Holbeck, Leeds. 


CENTENARY CELEBRATION. 


The MONTHLY MEELING of PROTESTANT DIS- 
SENTING MINISTERS of WARWICKSHIRE and the 
NEIGHBOURING COUNTIES, Established 1782, will 
celebrate its Centenary by a Series of Meetings to be held 
in BIRMINGHAM, on Wednesday, December 13. 

1.—The Members and Friends will meet in the Lecture 
Room of the.Church of the Messiah, when the Secretary 
will reid a Sketch of the History of the Society, sup- 
plemented by members’ remarks, 

2.—To be followed by a Luncheon-Dinner at 1,30 for 
2 o'clock punctually, at the Grand Hotel, Dr. Russgut, 
J.P., presiding. After dinner there will be a Conference, 
in which several Laymen and Ministers will take part 

3.—In the Evening, at 7 o’clock, there will be Public 
Worship in the Chu ch of the Messiah, when the intro- 
ductory service will be conducted by the Rev. Jony 
Ropperps, and the Rev. Professor Fstuis Carpenter will 
preach. 

Tickets for the Dinner, Three Shillings each; can be 
bad from the Hon. Secretary before December 4. 

D. MAGINNIS, Hon, See. 

Old Parsonage, Stourbridge, Nor. 8, 1882. 


CARBOROUGH. — A BOARDING and 
DAY SCHOOL for GIRLS, in the above healthy 
locality, conducted by Mrs. EDWIN SMITH and Miss 
A. A. SMITH, of Newnham College, Cambridge, is pro- 
posed to be established after Christmas, if sufficient 
general support be secured. Special attention to HSALTH, 
home comforts, aud physical training. Mere “cram” or 
over- work scrupulously guarded against. 

Rev. EDWI\ SMITH, M.A., would take some of tho 
higher subjects, Efficient masters for special studies 
and accomplishments, Terms STRICTLY MODERATE. Sug- 
gestions or promi-es of support wiil bo gratefully wel- 
comed, addressed to either of the principals, at Sandy 
Knoll, Forest-road, Nottingham. 


Goute OF FRANCE, VALLEY OF LA 
DORDOGNE, 

PREPARATORY SCHOUL for Twenty-four BOYS 
from ten to fifteen. Modern and Dead Languages, Ma- 
thematical and Natural Sciences, taught according to the 
New Programme of the Elementary and Grammar Classes 
in the Lycées. Go:d German Tutor, A few English 
pupils would be admitted on moderate terms. 

-Apply for more information (at Ste. Foy, Gironde) to 
the Director, M. Gilard, pastor ; and for references (44, 
Boulevard des Gobelins, Paris) to M. Steeg, late pastor 
at Libourne, member of the French Parliament for Bor- 
deaux; M. Roudier, M.P. for Libourne :MM, Et, 
Coquerel and Viquié, pastors in Paris, and M, Foutands, 
pastor at Havre, 


a 
A MINISTER, living in a pleasant town in 

the Midland Counties, would be glad to receive a 
Lady into his family as a Boarder, where she would have 
a quiet cultured home, Terms moderate.—Address, 
“ Suchende,”’ Inquirer Office, 


ESTABLISHED 1851, 
IRKBECK BANK.—Current Accounts 


opened according to the usual practice of other 
Bankers, and Interest allowed on the minimum monthly 
balances when not drawn below £25. No commission 
charged for keeping Accounts. 


The Bank also receives money on Deposit at Three per 
cent. Interest, repayable on demand, 


The Bank undertakes, for its Customers, free of charge 
the custody of Deeds, Writings, and other Securities and 
Valuables ; the collection of Bills of Exchange, Dividends, 
and Coupons; and the purchase and sale of Stocks and 
Shares. 

Letters of Credit and Circular Notes issued. 

A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on application. 

FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager, 

Southampton-buildings, Chancery-lane. 


THE BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY S ANNUAL 
RECEIPTS EXCEED FOUR MILLIONS, 


OW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOB 
TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, with Immediate 
Possession, and no Rent to pay. Apply at the Office 
the BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY, 


“y¥OW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 
FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH, witb 
Immediate Possession, either for Building or Gardenirg 
purposes. Apply at the Office of the BIRKBECK FREE 
HOLD LAND SOCIETY, 


A Pamphlet, with ull particulars, oa application, 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 
Southampton-buildings, Chancery-lane. 


ASSURANCE AGAINST ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS. 
ASSURANGE A°AINST RAILWAY ACCIDENTS ALONE. 
ASSURANCE AGAINST FATAL ACCIDENTS AT SEA, 
ASSU ANCE OF EN.PLOYERS’ LIABILITY. 


Possessing all the Properties of the Finest 
Arrowroot, 


Brown AND PeCLson’s 


C ORN i LOUR 


IS 4 WYRLD-WIDE NECESSARY 
FOR 
THE NURSERY, THE SICK ROOM, 
AND THE FAMILY TABLE, 


Purchasers of Corn Flour should insist on 
being supplied with Brown and Polson’s, 


Railway Passengers’ Assurance Company, 
THE OLDEST AND LARGEST COMPANY, INSURING 
AGAINST ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS. 

The Right Hon. LORD KINNAIRD, Chairman. 
Subscribed Capital, £1,000,000. 
PAID-UP CAPITAL AND RESERVE, £240,000, 
MODERATE PREMIUMS 
Bonus allowed to Insurers after five years, 
£1,700,000 
HAS BEEN PAID AS COMPENSATION, 

Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Local 
Agents, or 
64, CORNHILL, 


or 8, GRAND HOTEL BUILDINGS, CHARING-CROSS 
LONDON, 


WILLIAM J, VIAN, Secrotary, 


Norr, 


Printed by Woopraut and Kinpsgr, of Milford-lane, Strand 
W.C.; and Published for the Proprietors by Wanreg 
Mawer, at the Offices of the Sunpay Scnoon Assocration, 
37, Norfolk-street, Strand, London, W C.— Saturday 
November 25, 1882 oF 
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IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 


At the beginning of the New Year the 
price of the InquirER will be re- 
duced from 5d. to 2d. weekly. See 
detailed notice in another column. 


THE LONDON SCHOOL BOARD. 


Tus friends of education are on the whole 
to be congratulated on the result of the 
election for the London School Board. 
Those who are known as the advocates of 
the School Board policy, which has been 
tersely summed up as “a place for every 
child, and every child in its place,” have 
returned a majority of their candidates; 
and some of those members of the old 
Board who distinguished themselves by 
obstruction, based on no intelligible prin- 
ciple except that of pure wilfulness, have 
found that the ratepayers do not as a rule 
sympathise with that kind of thing. With 
two exceptions, Mr. 8. C. Buxron and Mr. 
Grorce Porrsr, the School Board party 
have elected all their candidates, and the 
places of these two gentlemen are taken by 
two men who are on much the same plat- 
form, though at present without the same 
experience. It is perhaps fortunate that 
the Oath Question does not arise here, other- 
wise Mr. BrapiavecH might find a dan- 
gerous rival in public fame in the person 
of Dr. Avetine. Having regard to the 
peculiar method of voting in connection 
with this election, it is somewhat difficult 
to ascertain the real wishes of the majority 
of the ratepayers. ‘The cumulative vote very 
frequently only represents the desire of a 
minority of ratepayers to place their 
special fayourite in a safe position, while 
the fact that some of the old members re- 
ceived less votes than at the last election 
may simply mean that many who accumu- 


lated their votes last time felt they were 
somewhat prodigal, and distributed their 
favours more evenly this time. It is, we 
think, to be regretted that only seven lady 
candidates have been returned. Seeing 
that in no case has a lady candidate been 
rejected, we feel that it is the more to be 
regretted that each division had not the 
opportunity of electing one. Only seven 
members of the old Board seeking re-elec- 
tion were rejected, and thirty-one were 
elected. Many of the new men are un- 
known to fame, although one at least has 
an unenyiable repute in connection with a 
recent parliamentary election inquiry. 
What the future of the Board will be -re- 
mains a question to be solved, but it is not 
too much to hope that the “School 
Board Policy” indicated above will con- 
tinue its ascendancy. The addition of such 
men as Sir C. H. Curriz and Sir Arrnur 
HosxovsE will do much to enhance the po- 
sition of the Board. Mr. Lucrarr will no 
doubt find in the latter a valuable ally in 
dealing with the City endowments, though 
Sir Recrnatp Hanson, whose platform was 
the protection of these coveted means of 
helping education, will be prepared to do 
battle on their behalf. We have never 
joined in the outcry against the School 
Board on the ground of extravagance, be- 
lieving that the time has not yet come 
when it would be safe to look too closely 
into the cost. Nevertheless, we should be 
sorry to think that it deserved half the 
hard things that are said of it; nor do we 
understand the recent election to justify 
an inordinate expenditure. But we do 
regard it as saying in effect that the rate- 
payers are satisfied with what has been 
done; and the very fact that so little in- 
terest was, comparatively speaking, mani- 
fested by the ratepayers in the election, 
bears this out, though we admit this is not 
altogether a healthy sign. However, the 
new Board has three years’ work before it, 
work which does not diminish in import- 
ance, but grows with the ever-increasing 
growth of the metropolis. Whether it will 
manage to rouse the ratepayers from their 
apathy during that time, or will make them 
still more contented, remains to be seen. 
But, be it remembered, it is work, not talk, 
that is wanted, and so long as that is really 
given, the ratepayers will not be too 
critical. 


THE CHURCH AND MODERN 
THOUGHT. 
WE have before us a full report of Arch- 
bishop THOMPSON’S sermon on the above 
subject, preached before the late Church 
Congress at Derby. A perusal of it gives 
us the impression that Dr. THompson aimed 
to grapple fairly with his subject, and to 
deai with it in a manner that would be use- 
ful and suggestive to his hearers. Like all 
the leading Churchmen he seems fully aware 
of the difficulties that beset the relations of 


ae Church and modern thought. As the 
subject is one not of adventitious or 
temporary, but of abiding interest, we will 
recall the leading points of his address, add- 
ing such comment of our own as they may 
suggest to us. The trials of the Church 
occupy the foreground in his thought. He 
thinks that for the next few years they will 
be of a uew type. Churchmen now have no 
open persecution to fear. Indeed, he sup- 
poses no time has ever been more favourable 
for giving what is called fair play to the 
Church. ‘ Rome in old days tolerated every- 
thing but Christianity ; England tolerates 
everything. The times are peaceful; the 
flock secure ; the duties of the shepherd 
plain,” and we may add, the means of sup- 
port abundant, and the opportunities of do- 
ing good more abundant still. Yet there are 
dangers peculiar to the time. What are 
they ? The progress of thought, of scientific 
research, and of materialism. 


“A mighty tide of thought is rising before us, 
Other tides have been, like the eruption of Etna, 
fierce and terrible, but moving slowly and confined 
in narrow space, This flood is like the tide of the 
great sea, that penetrates every part, so that no 
particle that is below sea level can escape the con- 
tact. Such a flood of thought seems rising on the 
modern world, and it will leave no inch dry, and 
that which is soluble it is likely to dissolve, and that 
which is ancient and strong it will try and test, and 
only that which is above the waterfloods will en- 
tirely escape its effects. I doubt, for my own part, 


whether any former time has presaged severer tasks 
for the Church.” 


Why should the Church stand in dread of 
modern thought ? Why should the Arch- 
bishop speak of it as a devastating flood ? 
What is it which brings the Church in con- 
flict with modern opinion? Repeatedly in 
this journal these questions have been 
answered, but it is needful to reply to 
them so long as these fears are expressed. 
The danger arises from the stereotyped creed 
of the Church. It is its unprogressive theo- 
logy which raises the barrier that it fears 
will be swept away by the advancing tide. 
Were the Church a progressive institution, 
breathing the air and living in the light of 
freedom, accepting all new truth, from what- 
ever quarter it may come, asa fresh revelation 
from on high, it would have nothing to fear. 
It would then be in @ just and natural re- 
lation towards the world’s growing know-. 
ledge; and instead of regarding with 
suspicion every step in its onward path, 
would welcome it as a new contribution to 
be utilised in the highest interests of man- 
kind. But so long as the Church rests on 
baseless assumptions and stereotyped creeds 
its apprehensions will be amply justified. 

“ Some speak,” the Archbishop says, “as 
if all changes in the world were but a change 
from evil to evil, from bad to worse.” He 
does not take this gloomy view ; there is good 
as well asevil in the advancement of these 
modern times. “The progress of the world, 
so far as it is the development of justice, 
knowledge and mutual help, is divine; it is 
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good and veery good, and perfect gift comes 
and can come from one source only.” We 
heartily endorse this view, and rejoice that it 
is so distinctly recognised by a high dignitary 
of the Church. The marvel is that any one 
can doubt it who believes that the world is 
under the ruleand providence of Gop. “It 
is one of the fruits of the Reformation that 
the Church and the State are no longer re- 
garded as enemies, but as two distinct 
powers, working each for the good of man, 
the one in the road of civil freedom and 
security and happiness ; and the other with 
the object of moral freedom, peace of mind, 
and eternal hope for the people of Gop.” 
We like this theory of Church and State, 
and would be glad to see it practically 
realised, but before that can be Church and 
State must become independent of each 
other, so that each might pursue its own 
course according to its own prompting and 
sense of duty. In this direction things are 
evidently tending, and even many Church- 
men are preparing themselves to accept the 
inevitable result. 

“ We of the clergy,” says Dr. THompson, 
“understand that much better than we used 
todo; and on such subjects as encourage- 
ments to temperance, to thrift, to recreations 
of the people, readings, lectures, news-rooms, 
and the like, we step out and do our best to 
help the State toward law and order and 
civil improvement ; confessing thus that the 
progress of civilisation helps the progress of 
religion.” 

Without doubt there has been a marked 
improvement in all this; a deeper interest 
than formerly has been shown by many of 
the clergy in the temporal welfare of the 
people, and the result has been beneficial to 
both clergy and laity. As the clergy have 
mingled more freely with the world and 
taken a more lively interest in its concerns, 
their influence for good has strengthened. 
And they know this, and are not likely to 
retire from the favourable position which 
this gives them. : 

On the subject of Science the Archbishop 
has something to say. “Science in itself is 
no enemy of CuristT ; secular culture in itself 
is not an enemy, civil government is no 
enemy. But at this moment the modern 
spirit is making progress round us with a 
rapidity which the Church has not yet 
learned to measure. Within a few years 
changes have come over the horizon of 
thought which cast a shadow upon every 
part of the field of our teaching.” Some of 
these shadows the preacher proceeds to 
indicate, 

The first is cast by the modern doctrine 
of Evolution. Dr. THoMPSON admits what a 
great work DARWIN has done. “He has 
made a complete revolution in the mode in 
which inquirers now regard the physical 
world.” While protesting against the ‘ ex- 
travagant deductions of Darwin and his 
followers,” he admits that “new light has 
been thrown on dark places in natural 
history by the new system. In rather more 
than twenty years it has made itself a place 
in the thought of all countries. Whatever 
truth there may be in it, it is not to be dis- 
posed of by mere denial and ridicule. Nor 
must we confound these researches with the 
crude materialism which borrows some 
help from them. A new induction has been 
made from physical facts; its novelty has 
startled and distressed us. It may be eri- 
ticised, revised, even superseded by other 
inductions, but as it was needless for the 
Church to urge CopERNICUS to revoke his 
astronomy, so will our children see that new 
views of Natural History cannot kill the 
spirit, or prevent it from turning to Gop for 


strength or comfort, or from conceiving im™ 
mortal hopes.” ALI this is well said ; it takes 
a just view and expresses, we believe, the 
real sentiments of candid and thoughtful 
minds on this subject. The Archbishop be- 
lieves that religion, that is the sentiment of 
trust, reverence and love towards Gop, faith 
in Him-and His rule, has nothing to fear 
from the doctrine of Evolution, and so do we. 
What has good cause for dread is the arti- 
ficial theology constructed by the fathers of 
the Church, in ignorance of the true system of 
the universe. It is this antiquated theology 
with its six days of creation, its fall of man, 
and other prodigies and marvels which 
make up the traditional belief—it is this 
which science contradicts, and which it is 
helping to banish from the world as mistaken 
and false. 

Another shadow cast by the doctrine of 
Evolution consists, Dr. THOMPSON tells us, 
in the attempts made to apply the new 
theories to morality. “The last theory is 
that mankind, struggling upward from un- 
explored depths of being and fighting fiercely 
for survival in a world too narrow, finds the 
need of social ties to reinforce the single 
hand with allies for the struggle, that society 
develops sympathy, and that sympathy, ever 
increasing, tempers and will finally subdue 
selfishness and the grasping instincts and de- 
sires. The sense of right and wrong, there- 
fore, is the result of the opinion of society 
acting on our mind, and it is needless to seek 
any higher sanctions.” We agree with the 
Archbishop that this theory strikes at the 
root of religion and religious worship and 
service. Butis it an adequate explanation ? 
Is it satisfactory ? Is it in accord with the 
higher impulses of human nature? We 
think not. We need not long-drawn calcu- 
lations to give us strength. We need “Thou 
shalt ” and “thou shalt not” from some 
higher sphere. Natural science cannot speak 
them. ‘The divine is heard,” to quote the 
wordsof Professor MULLER, in the “ I ought,” 
which nature does not know and cannot 
teach. 

Modern thought concerns itself much with 
the misery and suffering existing in the 
world. What Dr. THomPson does not like 
is that men should go about among the suf- 
fering poor and point to their condition as a 
proof that there is no Divine government at 
all. ‘‘Gop is not the author of evil, He is 
the sender of succour to it. We have not 
yet come near the boundaries of that succour, 
And we know not how much misery and 
suffering may still be removed from society 
by Christian pains. All we have to do is to 
recognise the immense mass of trouble andsor- 
row, and to urge everyone who loves CHRIST 
to do his part in its relief. The love of 
CurisT shall thus have its perfect work.” It 
is precisely the presence of this evil which 
shows the need of religious hope and con- 
solation; and so long as pain and sorrow 
exist in the world the heart of man will cry 


out for succour to the living Gop, and feel | P 


its deep need of trust in Him. 

What is needed is that the Church 
should strive to be equal to its great oppor- 
tunity, that it should aim to employ wisely 
and well its large resources; that it should 
abate its high pretensions and be willing to 
learn of the leaders of thought and know- 
ledge—the “‘men of light and leading ”— 
in the fields of science, politics, social 
economy and social life. The day for ex- 
clusive pretension is fast passing away. 
The Church must become a worker among 
other workers, a learner among other 
learners, not holding itself aloof in cold 
isolation, but descending from its pedestal 
of pride and mingling freely as a purifying, 


elevating, inspiring influence amidst’ the 
busy walks of life. The clergy need a 
higher consecration—not the consecration 
of priestly assumption—but the consecra- 
tion of the spirit. And clergy and laity 
have to learn that the Church is but an 
agency in the hands of Providence for the 
advancement of mankind. It has. its own 
dignity, its mission, its functions, but it 
can fulfilits part best by co-operating with 
all the other agencies which are working by 
various methods, but with the same great 
aim, and towards the same grand result— 
the education and elevation of humanity— 
working, as the prophet said of old, to make 
the crooked straight, and the rough places 
plain. ze 


CHARITY AND CHARITIES. 
CHARITY, of which Love is the synonym in 
the Revised Version, is the impulse of pity 
and sympathy directed to some object or 
objects of need or suffering ; and charities 
are amongst others the methods by which 
the impulse finds practical expression. The 
first gives birth to the second, and were 
the latter always the true expression of the 
former we should hear but little of the 
abuses of charity, and its need of thorough 
reform and organisation. But, as a matter 
of fact, while the impulses of charity are 
pure in themselves, the forms they take 
too often degenerate into mere dry routine, 
or become positively mischievous in their 
ultimate results. The truest charity is that 
which takes away the need, and more or less 
permanently removes the suffering. The 
physician who by his experience and skill 
completely heals is far to be preferred to 
the charlatan who simply mitigates some 
malady at first, but slowly and surely inten- 
sifies, and even multiplies, it in the course 
of his too popular practice. That many 
charities, originally the offspring of pure 
charity, do this has for some time been 
brought fully into evidenee by the much 
misunderstood and much misrepresented 
Charity Organisation Society. This Society 
has grown rapidly in number, power, and 
influence since its formation some twelve 
years ago. Its primitive object, still held in 
theory, was, not to create a new society for 
administering charitable relief, but to bring 
into friendly practical relationship all exist- 
ing charities, with a view to their better or- 
ganisation, and the wiser and more economi- 
cal employments of the funds placed at their 
disposal by their subscribers and supporters 
It was assumed, at the first, that the public 
charities of the metropolis were soundly 
based, and more or less efficiently managed, 
but that there was an undue waste of funds, 
owing to their overlapping each other, and 
a total perversion of their objects in the 
cases of unworthy applicants, while a posi- 
tive encouragement was given to open and 
shameless impostors. The Organisation So- 
ciety soon made all this, and much more, ap- 
arent ; and not only so, but brought to 
light that there existed and flourished nume- 
rous sham charities, with their offices and 
officers, their collections and annual reports. 
The Earl of SHAFTESBURY, no mean author 
ity on points of this kind, has estimated that 
these sham or sometimes effete charities 
raised little short of a quarter of a million 
sterling annually in the metropolis, to say 
nothing of the whole tribe of begging letter- 
writers who prey upon the thoughtless 
benevolence of the generous public. Un- 
fortunately for the success of the Organisa- 
tion Society, its detections and exposures so 
scared and alarmed many bond fide charities 
that with very few exceptions they declined, 
and still decline, to be organised, But in 
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truth the detective is the merely negative 
side of the Society. Its real object after 
all is to purify charity ; to restore it to its 
true functions ; to find out its real objects, 
and after adequate inquiry to afford or ob- 
tain for them adequate relief. In the at- 
tainment of these desirable ends it has sought 
and found a large sympathetic and growing 
constituency ; that constituency it has, in an 
important sense, educated, and its work of 
_ education still goes on, and will continue, we 
have no doubt, until the charities that re- 
fuse to be duly organised find their sup- 
porters alarmingly decrease. Charity will 
then, and then only, become efficient when 
its objects are so helped that, as a rule, 
they will no longer need the assistance 
sought ; but be able to maintain themselves 
by their own energies, and cease to be peti- 
tioners or to decline into the habits of the per- 
manently indigent or the habitual pauper. 
This one great function of the Society— 
that of educating the public in the true prin- 
ciples and methods of efficient charitable re- 
lief—it is steadily and successfully pursuing. 
These are admirably set forth by the able 
Secretary of the Councilof the Society, Mr. C. 
8. Locu, in his introduction to “ The Chari- 
ties Register and Digest,” recently issued by 
the Society. The volume itself, of more than 
1,100 pages, sold at five shillings, contains a 
clearly arranged alphabetical list of metro- 
politan charities, with condensed information 
as to their several specific objects, income, 
&c. Only charities believed to he bond fide 
are inserted; the known mala fides are ex- 
cluded ; but a wise caution is given to the 
reader not to assume that the former are all 
to be trusted merely because they are found 
in the Register. Many a charity that has 
begun well has seriously degenerated. Not 


of these occur amongst 
classes and the poor, it is obvious that 
the Royal Maternity can only reach a 
mere minimum of the cases it professes to 
provide for. Now we ask, does this Charity 
take adequate steps to guard against any 


but the necessitous obtaining its aid ? What 
safeguard does it employ against deception 
by an applicant using the marriage certifi- 
eate of another borrowed for the purpose ? 
or of a young widow—we write of an actual 
case—producing her own, and giving birth to 
a child other than that of her deceased hus- 
band? Again, what inquiry is made to as- 
certain that the husband of an applicant is 
not in receipt of fairly good wages, or is not 
a habitué of the public-house, while he 
sanctions the poor wife begging from the 
door of one subscriber to another for the 
coveted letter of admission to the Society’s 
benefits? Not unfrequently the marriage 
certificate is covered with the private memo- 
randa of the secretary, denoting that the 
woman had already had four, five, or even 
six “deliveries” under the auspices and at 
the cost of the Charity. The subscriber who 
grants the admission letter usually knows 
little or nothing of the applicant; he is, 
perhaps, a Lombard-street banker or a mer- 
chant, furnished with his six letters for each 
guinea he subscribes, or possesses a score or 
more, for that matter, if aheavy donor ; and 
he is only too ready and too glad at once to 
eratify his sympathies and get rid of the 
woman’s intrusion on his time by giving her 
the letter she seeks ; about her antecedents, 
her circumstances, or her character he usually 
knows nothing ; her delicate situation is ap- 
parent, and that is enough. Now if this 


the metropolis weekly now average over 
2,500, or 130,000 per annum ; and as most 
the working- 


F 
Register, with the very valuable, lucid, and 
highly instructive essay of Mr. Locu, whose 
enthusiasm in the cause of true charity is 
only equalled by the fulness of his informa. 
tion, the ripeness of his experience, and the 
solidity of his judgment. CeiIC. 


HUNGARIAN DELEGATE IN AMERICA. 
Good news comes to us across the Atlantic of 
the warm reception accorded to Professor Kovacs 
by our American co-religionists, and the muni- 
ficent help he is receiving towards the further 
endowment of the college in Klausenburg. 
Those who have visited Hungary are well aware 
of the great opportunities for influencing the 
religious and intellectual life of the country 
through the educational institutions of the 
Unitarian Church. In the college or high school 
of Klausenburg alone there are at present 355 
pupils, and the number might be largely in- 
creased if the buildings were extended and the 
income raised to anything approaching an ade- 
quate amount. About nine years ago, chiefly 
through the influence of Mr. John Fretwell, a 
generous American lady, Mrs. Richmond, of 
Providence, founded a professorship in the 
Klausenburg College, but since her death this 
has run the risk of terminating, after the balance 
of the fund was exhausted. <A portrait of this 
lady hangs in the Consistory Chamber at Klau- 
senburg, and her name is enrolled in the “ Golden 
Book” amongst the benefactors of the Hun- 
garian Church. Priestley and Channing Pro- 
fessorships were also established to meet the 
rowing requirements of the college, but the 
latter, after being sustained for four years by 
gifts from America, was allowed to lapse. The 
mission lately entrusted to Professor Kovacs wag 
thus by no means of an easy kind. He had not 
only to convey the fraternal greetings of the 
Hungarian Church to the American Unitarian 
Conference, but to endeavour to enlist the sym- 
pathies and secure the help of the American 
churches for the educational work in which he 
and his colleagues are engaged. And happily 


a few maintain themselves merely by their 
traditions, or the vis inertie of their sub- 
scribers ; and many have ceased to fulfil the 
works and intentions of their original 
founders. Take that curious one of RICHARD 
Warts, and his hospice for six poor travel- 
lers—commemorated in Dickrns’s Christ- 
mas story—excluding, however, “ rogues 
and proctors.” The original testamentary 
bequest of the eccentric donor grew in value 
to such an amount that under the control of 
the Charity Commissioners the fund has for 
some years been greatly utilised, and a fine 
set of alms-houses at Rochester have taken 
the place of the quaint little way side build- 
ing near Gads-hill. 

One important leading principle of the 
Organisation Society is to see, through the 
action of its district committees, that before 
any charitable society or individual that 
may be applied to to assist an applicant 
renders such assistance, his or her nearest 
relatives, if such exist, and are able, shall 
first be asked to afford some proportionate 
aid. To an extent quite unknown to the 
public many well-to-do relatives will shirk 
if they can a duty much more obviously 
theirs than that of strangers. Sons and 
daughters in fairly good circumstances will 
only too often attempt to throw the burden 
of maintaining their aged and _ helpless 
parents on the bounty of the charitable 
public. This they are tempted to do by the 
facilities afforded by numbers of charities 
easily approached and as easily deceived, 
where adequate inquiry is not one of their 
rules. ‘Take, as an illustration, such an in- 
stitution as the Royal Maternity Charity, for 
delivering poor married women at their own 
homes, ‘This charity has an annual income 
of nearly £2,000, chiefly derived from large 
donations and legacies. The poor women 
delivered in one year reach to 3,600. Let 
it be borne in mind that the births in 


Charity were invited to radically change its 
methods it would probably say “non possu- 
mus. We are tied hand and foot, bound by our 


his efforts have met with such signal success as 
to make it a pleasure to give a sketch of his 
route and work, as described in the Christian 
Register and other American papers. 


testamentary bequests. We cannot allow of 
applicants to contribute any portion of the 
needful outlay.” It is worthy of note how 
really small is the help afforded by this So 
ciety, and with what comparative ease the 
husbands of the women “delivered” might, 
if they were at once manly and thrifty, meet 
the expenditure of birth, as thousands of 
their class in fact do. Deducting from the 
£1,880 income, salaries and office expenses, 
fully £400, and dividing the balance by the 
3,600 cases—it costs the Society less than 
six shillings each case! Surely when both 


husband.and wife know months beforehand 
that a child is likely to be born, less than 
sixpence per week saved from their beer 
would far exceed this amount, and neither 
the woman nor the man be pauperised by 
the dole of the Charity, with its grand title 
of Royal, and its comparatively insignificant 
results, for it deals with scarcely one tenth 
of the cases occurring annually amongst the 
class it professes to assist. The best feature 
of the Society is perhaps that its midwives 
are trained for their delicate duties. and com- 
petent medical men are available in cases 
that exceed their feminine skill. 

We have selected the Royal Maternity 
Charity as a noted typical example where the 
nearest and dearest relation, that of the hus- 
band to the wife, is virtually passed by, and 
where both are practically taught that it is 
no duty of theirs to prepare for an emergency 
that comes not suddenly and unawares but 
may be foreseen and provided against with 
some small effort and self denial on their part 
long before the need arrives. We shall re- 
turn to the general subject in one or more 
future articles. Meantime, we strongly 
commend to our readers’ serious attention 


Leaving Klausenburg towards the end of 
August, Professor Kovacs travelled direct to 
London, where a substantial proof of the 
liberality and goodwill of the American brethren 
awaited him. Then taking Wakefield in his 
way, he preached in Westgate Chapel on Sep- 
tember 3, and sailed two days after in the 
Aleppo, from Liverpool to Boston, rejoicing 
to find himself the fellow-passenger of Dr. A. P. 
Peabody and his family. Reaching Saratoga 
on September 19, he was introduced to the 
Conference by the Rev. J. H. Allen, and cor-. 
dially welcomed by a large assemblage. The™ 
really fine address which he gave in response 
appears in full in the Christian Register, and 
from it we give the following extracts :— 


** Your Churches and ours are divided by many: 
degrees of longitude, by a wide expanse of land and . 
sea. But glancing at the map, it cheered me to 
find that New Mngland and Transylvania are 
wondrously alike in latitude. And if I may be 
pardoned a figure of speech, latitude is a very im- 
portant element in religious relations. In Europe 
you are believed to have a special fondness for 
things that are old and venerable, and perhaps I 
may touch a responsive chord in your hearts if I 
remind you that our Unitarian Church in Hungary 
had geen its golden age before the trees of which 
the ‘ Mayflower’ was built had been laid low by 
the woodman’s axe. Nay, we can go further back 
than that. The little boys who in our Hungarian 
village heard of the discovery of the New World 
by Columbus, could have lived to hear the Unitarian 
faith preached from the great stone in Kolozsvar 
market-place by our famous Reformer, Francis 
David. Since then the star of Unitarianism, like 
the star of Empire, has westward held its way. 
The West is now sending back rich treasures of 
thought and inspiration to cheer older lands. Your 
saints and prophets are our common possession, 
Lately, as the tidings reached us of Longfellow and 
Emerson, and Bellows and Dewey, we felt that 
each of these illustrious men belonged not to the 


Western Hemisphere, but to the whole wide world. 
In this, as in other respects, we Hungarians receive 


this remarkable compilation, the Charities from you more than we can give in return, But 
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of gratitude can repay you, of that we can give in 
abundance.” 


The resolution embodying the reply of the 
Conference to the letter submitted by Professor 
Kovacs from Bishop Ferencz and the Hungarian 
Consistory was moved by the Rev. H. E. Hale, 
and seconded by the Rey. R. S. Morison, both of 
whom have visited Hungary. The first portion 
of this resolution or message so eloquently and 
touchingly pourtrays the services rendered to 
the cause of religion and progress by the Unit- 
arians of Hastern Europe that we place it before 
our readers in the hope of stimulating their in- 
terest in the earlier struggles of their faith :— 


“The presence in our assembly of a delegate 
from the Consistory of the Unitarian Church of 
Hungary connects us directly and organically with 
the martyr age of our communion. There is no 
passage in Christian history more romantic or ex- 
citing than that which tells of the struggles and 
trials of the Fathers of the Unitarian Faith in 
Poland and in Transylvania, nor is there any lesson 
more honourable than the lesson which they taught 
to Christendom in their loyal adherence to the 
sacred law of liberty, when every temptation offered 
by power might have led them to swerve from its 
path of light. for centuries, in the noble valleys 
of their grand mountains, they wrought out the 
great problems of Christian liberty, while their 
work was unknown to our fathers in England and 
in America, who were working out the same 
problems on another field. Nay, through the 
seventeenth century, they were in arms for Christen- 
dom, that Christendom might be able to work out 
its own problems. In the eloquent phrase of Baron 
Arban, while England was sending her colonies to 
America, While science had its new birth in western 
Europe, while free government was organised in the 
councils of Great Britain and of the New World, 
Hungary was engaged in battle,—in keeping the 
Turk off the back of Europe. After three centuries 
in which the Unitarian Churches have been parted, 
they are permitted to exchange their books, to com- 
pare their notes, and to greet each other. And it 
appears now that Truth, where solicited by the 
lovers of Truth, gives one and the same oracle, 
whether she speaks in the noble language of the 
Magyars, whether she speaks in the classic 
philosophy of Martineau, or whether she chooses 
the simplest dialect of New England or of the banks 
of the Mississippi.” 


On the Sunday after the Conference Profes- 
sor Kovacs preached at Peterborough, where he 
was the guest of Dr. Morison, and on October 1 
at Cambridge, where he visited Mr. Allen. On 
the 8th he preached in the forenoon at Cam- 
bridgeport, and in the evening delivered a lec- 
ture on Hungarian Unitarianism to a large 
audience in Mr. Hale’s church in Union Park- 
street, Boston. This meeting was of a repre- 
sentative character, being held under the aus- 
pices of the Suffolk Conference of Unitarian 
churches. On the following day he attended 
the monthly meeting of the American Unitarian 
Association at the rooms, 7, Tremont-place, and 
laid before the Committee a communication 
from the Consistory of his church, and in a 
short speech expressed his grateful appreciation 
of the welcome he had received and the sym- 
pathy felt in his mission. About this time a 
strong and influential committee was also formed, 
with Dr. Morison as chairman and the Rev. 
J.H. Allen as secretary, “to consider the sub- 
ject of raising funds in aid of the Unitarian 
College in Kolozsvar,” Mr. Hale and others pro- 
mising to secure liberal assistance. 

During hisstay in Boston Professor Kovacs was 
one of the invited guests at an important meet- 
ing of the Unitarian Club. This society, though 
only recently established, has already its full 
number of 250 members, which is the limit fixed 
by the rules. About two hundred gentlemen 
sat down to the banquet, which was held at the 
Hotel Vendome. ‘The proceedings which fol- 
lowed were of an exceedingly pleasant kind, 
speeches being delivered by Dr. Peabody, Dr. 
James I'reeman Clarke, andthe Rev. HE. E. Hale, 
all of whom had recently returned from 
Europe, on their impressions of various countries 
of the Old World. Mr. Hale’s remarks on 
France and Spain were specially interesting. 
Professor Kovacs gave a speech which was 
warmly applauded, his subject being the Unit- 
arian Churches of the United States and their 
methods of work as compared with the more 
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complicated and centralised organisation of his 
own communion. 

On October 15° we find Professor Kovacs 
preaching at North Easton, Massachusetts, on 
the need of self-denying zeal in the promotion 
of religious reform. Here he was most hospit- 
ably entertained by the family of Mr. Ames, of 
whose kindness he speaks in the most grateful 
terms. Qn October 19 he went to Providence, 
Rhode Island, the home of the Richmond 
family, and was rejoiced to receive the munifi- 
cent donation of 5,000 dols. towards the en- 
dowment of the Anna Richmond professor- 
ship. This was followed by handsome gifts of 
428 dols, from Miss Caroline Richmond, and 
100 dols. from Mrs. EJlen Richmond Parsons. 
The whole amount now contributed, together 
with the balance of the Richmond Fund 
in the charge of the American Unitarian As- 
sociation, enabled Professor Kovacs and the 
committee to make the gratifying announce- 
ment in the Christian Register of October 26 
that the professorship founded by Mrs. Anna 
Richmond, of Providence, in 1873, was now com- 
pletely and permanently endowed. This inti- 
mation was followed by an appeal for ten thou- 
sand dollars for the endowment of the Chan- 
ning Professorship in the Klausenburg College. 

On October 22 we find Professor Kovacs at 
Newport, lecturing in the beautiful Channing 
Memorial Church, and pleading so earnestly and 
ably for help towards this second endowment 
fund that the ladies of the church at once made 
arrangements for a ‘‘ fair ” on its behalf. 

The Newport News, in giving a long report of 
his lecture, describes also with what enthusiasm 
and reverence he visited the scenes identified 
with the early life of Dr. Channing. It was 
also his privilege during this visit to Newport to 
dine with Mr. Herbert Spencer, Mr. Wendte, 
and some of the chief residents of the town. On 
October 29 Professor Kovacs preached at North- 
borough, and on November 5 in the Church of 
the Messiah at Montreal, from whence he left 
after a delightful visit of a few days for Chicago, 
visiting Niagara Falls on the way. Afterwards 
he means to visit the principal Unitarian 
churches in the midland and western States, 
returning to Boston soon after the new year. 
Those who know the past history and present 
condition of the Hungarian Church cannot but 
wish success to its delegate, who with untiring 
zeal and energy is pleading the cause of an in- 
stitution which has been a civilising power in 
Hungary for many generations. And were it 
only more widely known among our wealthy 
English Unitarians with what scanty resourzes 
the higher educational work of our co-religionists 
is carried on, or if they could go through the 
Klausenberg College and see the students 
crowded at night into rooms that have been used 
for classes during the day, their beds as closely 
packed as emigrants’ berths, they would feel a 
pleasure in smoothing away the difficulties that 
have so long cramped the energies of our co- 
religionists in Hastern Europe. A.C 


Srroup.—The Rey. Wm. Birks has resigned the 
ministry of the Lansdowne Chapel. 


Braprorp.—The Liberals of Bradford have had 
the satisfaction of returning the whole of their 
eight candidates, while two of the seven Church 
candidates have been rejected. The Board consists 
of fifteen members, and will now be composed 
of eight Liberals, five Churchmen, one Roman 
Catholic, and one Independent, The Roman 
Catholic candidate headed the poll, and Miss Lup- 
ton, the lady candidate, came next. With the ex- 
ception of Dr. Bardsley, the Church candidates 
were in a group at the bottom of the poll, while the 
Liberal lowest on the list obtained 2,000 votes more 
than the lowest of the successful Churchmen. The 
average number of votes cast for each of the eight 
Liberals was 15,400, while the average for each of 
the seven Churchmen was 13,130. A comparison 
with the figures of 1873 shows that there has been 
9 distinct improvement of the Unsectarian position 
since that year. The Board will be able to con- 
tinue the policy it has hitherto pursued, and will 
not attempt to press the life out of the voluntary 
schools by extending the Board system unneces- 
sarily, nor starve its own schools for fear they 
should put too much pressure on the competing 
system. The Rey. J. Cuckson, Unitarian minister, 
was one of the successful candidates, 
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Open Council, 


THE CAUSE OF DRUNKENNESS. 


Srr,—In your last article on ‘‘ Temperance 
Reform” you refer to the Symposium held on 
the subject in the Contemporary Review a few 
years ago—in 1878. It may be of interest to 
some of your readers to hear what Dr. Moxon, 
one of the writers in question, said of the 
effects of alcohol on the nervous system, and 
consequently on the feelings and imagmation of 
the individual making use of it. Sucha view of 
the subject is all the more necessary, because it 
is clear there must be some psychological effect 
of a pleasurable kind in the use of alcoholis 
beverages or they would not be so largely used. 
In other words, the very abuse of-alcohol pre- 
supposes its use, for men do not drink with a 
mere swinish appetite, as some temperance advo- 
cates seem to suppose. It seems probable, in- 
deed, that a craving for excitement, or a more or 
less conscious aim to secure the psychological 
effect in question, runs through all the stages of 
the drnnkard’s sad career, till at last his very 
brain has completely yielded to its action, But 
here let me turn to Dr. Moxon. 


“Tn considering the mind of man,” he says, “so 
as to study the cause of drunkenness, we must start 
from the principle that every individual exists in 
two distinct phases —phases which are distinct, to 
whatever depth you analyse the character of man, 
and which remain distinct throughout every de- 
velopment and extension of him, however manifold 
his powers become. These phases may be difficult 
to name, but they are not difficult to identify and 
recognise, and I care more for things than for 
words. 

‘One of the phases is the man as the subject 
or seat of his own natural emotions, and the other 
is the man as the seat, or subject, or object, or 
what you will, of what other people make him 
know and feel. I mean the man as the seat of the 
set of feelings that make up his conscious life, and 
the man as a unit under influences dominating his 
spontaneous powers. Perhapsif I call the feelings, 
views, &c¢., imposed on the individual by society 
common sense it will be best. Many people use 
this term vaguely, and half fancy it means vulgar 
or ordinary sense. But common sense means the 
sense capable of being common to two or more 
individuals ; in short, the sense we seek to impose 
on each other, and are impatient if we do not suc- 
ceed. Let us, then, call the sense imposed on the 
individual by his fellows common sense, and the 
sense which the individual has naturally within 
him as his own native bent to this or that feeling, 
individual sense. 

“ Next note this important truth, that indiyi- 
dual sense and common sense compete with and 
oppose each other for power over the stores of 
memory, so that according to their respective hold 
upon these stores the man’s readiness for use by 
himself and others is different in different people. 
A person who has strong individual sense, which ig 
much, but not quite the same thing as saying an 
emotional, vivid person, reaches best the stores he 
has in his memory when his emotional nature is 
aroused and lively, otherwise there is darkness in 
his chambers of imagery. If an actor or speaker, 
he acts or speaks best when not dyspeptic and dull. 
On the other hand, aman whose sense ig chiefly 
common to himself and others, a kind of man who 
never means more than other people say, which is 
much the same, but not quite the same thing as 
saying, a dull common sense kind of man, has 
the advantage of possessing what he has, indepen- 
dent of his feelings at the time. He does not want 
a spirit lamp to light the chambers of his imagery, 
despises it. It is diffuse daylight in such a mind. 
There is no unfairly kind illumination of one.side 
of things, as there is when the light radiates from 
a glowing centre. 

“The power of alcohol in the world is due to the 
fact that it keeps down the oppressive power of 
others and of their common sense over the indivi- 
dual sense, and so makes a man better company 
for himself and others, It places a man’s indivi- 
dually stored memory more within his own power, 
raising his individuality temporarily but with 
danger. . . In sickness it brings back the man to 
his own help. It makes him come to himself and 
believe in himself by its aid. It gives the patient 
courage, and he is fearless again, In short, itis a 
medicine of the mind with some power over the 
body. But as to those whose common sense ig 
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small and their individual sense great alcohol acts 
upon them as a poison of the soul, Unchecked 
by common sense they enjoy the spin of their own 
minds till it is a passion todo so. Whenever, in- 
deed, there is strong individual sense with little 
capacity for common sense we may look out for 
trouble of some kind. Such are the born intem- 
perate.” 


Now it seems to me, Sir, that this view of 
the use of alcohol is in harmony with experi- 
ence, and offers at the same time a philoso- 
sphical explanation of its advantages and its 
dangers. It is not for me to say here how far 
these preponderate. If life be a joy when the 
spin of memory is vivid and bright, and the 
mind is crowded with an overflow of imagery ; 
and if alcohol lights this lamp of the past, it is 
easy to account for its vast influence, for the 
fascination it exercises, for the fearful abuse to 
which it leads in excitable natures. How is the 
abuse to be avoided? By wholly abjuring the 
use, say the total abstainers, acting upon Von 
Hartmann’s principle for getting rid of a pessim- 
ist order of things. But, failing this radical 
cure, surely the spread of knowledge, and, above 
all, the cultivation of social intercourse as the 
means of natwral mental excitement, ought to 
do much towards removing the curse of strong 
drink from our midst. The French drink 
alcoholic beverages universally, and yet rarely 
get drunk. Why? J. Mopen, 

Leicester, Nov. 28. 


Tun Orry or Boston, U.S., pays £1 per head of its 
entire population yearly in local taxes for edu- 
cational purposes, and expends nearly £6 per head 
per annum on every child in its schools. New 
York pays 12s. per head of population, and expends 
£5 8s. on every scholar annually. 

BuackiEy.—An invitation has been accepted by 
Mr, J. Maclaren Cobban, of London, to become the 
minister of the Blackley Unitarian Chapel, and he 
will commence his duties on Sunday, the 3rd of 
December: [Can any one inform us who Mr, 
Gobban is, and what claim he has had to be 
regarded as a Unitarian minister ?] 

Maxton, Yorxsuiru.—Our friends at this place 
are about to put up in their chapel a marble tablet 
as a memorial of the Rev. James Wilson, who was 
a short time their minister. Mr, Wilson was for- 
merly a Wesleyan minister, and in that capacity 
went out to Newfoundland. On his return he 
occupied for about three months the pulpit at 
Whitchurch, Salop, and thence removed to Mal- 
fon; after a short ministry, to the great regret of 
our friends, he died. 

BmrKENHEAD.—On Thursday week a conversa- 
zione in connection with the Birkenhead Unitarian 
Church was held in the lecture room under the 
chapel, Charing-cross. The Rey. W. Binns presided, 
and there was a numerous attendance, The pro- 
gramme was opened with a duet on the pianoforte, 
played excellently by Miss F. E. Cooke and Miss 
Lawford. Mr. Binns gave an address on “ Advanced 
Thinking,” which is printed in full on another 
page. Miss New having sung the song “ A Winter 
Story ’’ with much sweetness and expression, Mr, 
J. G. Carver made an interesting speech ‘‘ on some 
recent speculations as to tides.” He dealt more par- 
ticularly with the discoveries which had been made, 
and the theories which had been advanced, by Mr. 
Charles Darwin, son of the celebrated Mr, Darwin, 
and argued that the moon had been thrown out of 
the earth and had since the performance of that 
operation been steadily getting further and further 
from this globe. The results of the receding action 
of the moon were, said Mr, Carver, that the tides 
were becoming weaker and our days were getting 
longer. Mr. C. EH. Melhuish displayed his fine bass 
voice to advantage in the song ‘Friend of the 
Brave,” while Mr. Isaac B. Cooke read a singularly 
beautiful pathetic piece, entitled “The Life Boat,” 
by Mr. George R. Sims (“ Dagonet”), in a most 
tender, truthful, and affecting way. Miss Moore 
contributed the song ‘‘Auld Robin Grey,” and Mr. 
A. H. Paterson made a yood impression by the way 
in which he recited one of Mr. W. Carleton’s quaint 
American pieces. The proceedings were brought 
to a termination by a representation of the comedy 
Delicate Ground ; or, Paris in 1793, the rising of 
the curtain on which was preceded by an overture, 
nicely played by Master Laurence Barnes. The 

little play had justice done it by Miss Lloyd, Mr. C 
W. Willmer, and Mr. Arthur W. Willmer, and 
seemed to be much enjoyed by the audience. 


'.| given me the very decided opinion 
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TEMPERANCE REFORM. 
TO THE EDITOR. 

Sm,—TI cannot let your rejoinder to the Rev. 
Stopford Brooke on Temperance Reform pass 
unnoticed. We are indeed obliged to him, not 
only for his admirable article, but for bringing 
out your explanation. I an sorry that in so 
doing you have not endeavoured to show your 
interest in the cause to which you avowedly 
belong, by stating the facts which no doubt Mr. 
Stopford Brooke had in his mind when he made 
a somewhat incorrect statement about the in- 
surance of the moderate drinker. There are 


Societies which make a distinction in their as-. 


surance in favour of teetotallers. This is done 
by the “Temperance and General Provident 
Institution,” whose experience during fifteen 
years is given below :— 


MORTALITY EXPERIENCE—Years 1866-80. 
TEMPERANCE SECTION. 


Expected Claims. Actual. 

1866-70, 5 years ...... 549) case 411 
ES Tek Ove Be lik-we sea fae ete Bil 
VE POCOaDiatsnt) piseaeds O88 ica.s 651 
Less D205 sees 5 alsyie} 


GENERAL SECTION. 


Expected Claims, Actual. 
1866-70, 5 years ...... 1008 ...... 944 
UUSVAL 9, 0) 4 | Faodond TWAS) -ooaooe 1330 
TOWOHSD S99. goons MESES © Godon6 1480 
Wome, SiG Lareccrss 3754 


It will be seen from this that the claims in the 
Temperance Section are only little over 71 per cent. 
of the expectancy, while in the General Section 
they are but slightly below the expectancy. 


Bonus is given in proportion to these savings 
for five years. Is it not incorrect to say, then, 
that it is not “at the same figure” that “the 
total abstainer is insured with the moderate 
drinker?” Again, itis known “that publicans,” 
however “ moderately ” many of them may 
drink (which of course they must to keep their 
licenses), are not accepted by most Insurance 
Societies at the ordinary rate, “their lives” 
being far the “ worse” of any class in the com- 
munity. I hope this fact is not “ denunciation 
nor imputation of moral blame,” although it 
may be quite as much so in the true statements 
of the Rev. Stopford Brooke, who did not judge 
“the men” but “their actions,” which is a 
very different thing. There are not many Bux- 
tons who will give up a business which till 
lately has been most lucrative on account of its 
known fatal results to the community. Many 
young men still say, and more think, “O ! that 
IT were a brewer,’ when they see the fortunes 
that in a few years are made by many in that 
trade. Surely, then, itis time that you and others 
should speak “the whole truth,” in sorrow, not 
anger, in love, not in malice. R. 8. 


—_o>_——_- 


TO THE EDITOR. 


Srr,—F rom your article of November 25, on 
the Rev. Stopford Brooke’s letter, I believe you 
will agree with me in the assertion that there 
are no more injurious opponents of temperance 
than the injudicious advocates of total abstin- 
ence. 

Temperance is surely the moderate indul- 
gence of a national or race habit, and the 
excessive indulgence or the excessive abstin- 
ence from such habit is equally intemper- 
ance. This isas true of the use of alcohol as 
of any other habit that has been inherited from 
many generations of ancestors. 

Excessive self-denial equally with excessive 
indulgence has been long recognised as one of 
the manifestations of an inherited tendency to 
insanity; my casebooks furnish me readily 
with instances in which the inherent mental 
disorder has first declared itself in excessive 
self-denial of alcohol as of other havbits. 

Excluding inherited forms of intemperate 
self-denial or indulgence, my experience has 
that in 
relation to the numbers of each class the pro 
portion of the intemperate and total abstainer 


who become insane will be found to show 
very little difference when the statistics on the 
subject become available. I have for some 
years abstained from expressing this opinion 
publicly from fear of injuring the cause of 
temperance, which has my earnest sympathy, 
and I only do so now in the hope of protect- 
ing it from injurious advocacy. 

Total abstinence for a more or less prolonged 
period is frequently found to have preceded the 
outbreak of insanity in the intemperate, a result 
to which it has conduced by the mental stress 
of self-denial having broken down the enfeebled 
nervous system. In this way the doctrine of 
total abstinence is responsible for much evil. 
The assumption is made that total abstinence 
is the only method of dealing with intemperance, 
and in place of really treating intemperance in 
the early curable stages by teaching how to con- 
trol the craving, the effect of this doctrine is to 
substitute a periodical succession of alternate 
self-denial and excess, which often culminates in 
insanity. 

Again, the excessive abstinence of one genera- 
tion is apt to be avenged by excessive indulgence 
in the next; the most marked case of alcoholic 
insanity in my notebook is the son of a rigid 
total abstainer. This alternation of habits of 
self-control and indulgence may be traced not 
only in families, but in classes and even nations. 

Alcohol is asserted to be a food by many un- 
prejudiced scientific observers, the principal of 
those who deny this on the contrary being better 
known by their advocacy of total abstinence 
than by their general scientific investigations. 
That nutritional value is confirmed by the gene- 
ral experience, which concedes that total ab- 
stainers consume more solid food than temperate 
persons. 

Alcohol is, however, a food specially needed in 
active adult life, easily and often necessarily dis- 
carded as life progresses to the stage when milk 
is again the most suitable diet. Persons past 
middle life may therefore often dispense with it 
with advantage, while others in the prime of life 
can only doso at a risk. 

The poisonous qualities of alcohol would rank 
it with meat, which latter, in England at least, 
probably produces more disease and premature 
death than the former. 

I regret if anything I have here advanced 
should be thought to militate against temper- 
ance; but I am reassured by knowing that no 
truth can injure the truth. 

Henry Rayner. 
Lecturer on Psychological Medicine, 
St. Thomas’s Hospital. 
The Asylum, Hanwell. 


—_—-—e— 


TO THE EDITOR. 


Sim,—Perhaps the following extract from the 
prospectus of the London, Edinburgh and 
Glasgow Life Assurance Company will help 
to clear up a matter in dispute between Mr. 
Stopford Brooke and yourself. 


TEMPERANCE SECTION. 

Assurers who are total abstainers from alcoholic 
drink of one year’s standing pay the same rates of 
premium as non-abstainers, but they are assured in 
a separate and distinct section, the profits of which 
(ascertained separately from the general business 
of the Company) are divided solely amongst the 
members of the Temperance Section. It being an 
ascertained fact that the rate of mortality of total 
abstainers is less than that of the general public, 
the former derive the full benefit, at the periodical 
divisions of profits, of their superior health and 
longevity. It is important to observe that persons 
who are in the least intemperate are not assured by 
this Company upon any terms. 

A Ts&ETOTALER. 
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NEW UNITARIAN CHURCHES. 
TO THE EDITOR. 

Sir,—In your issue of the 18th inst. there 
appears a letter signed “ Vigilans,” suggesting 
the appointment by the British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association of an organising secretary 
to “ prospect” the suburban localities of Lon- 
don, with a view to the institution of new con- 


gregations. Possibly your correspondent is 
unaware of the existence of the London District 
Unitarian Society, one of the main objects of 
which is to do within that district the work 


778 
which he wishes to see done; and if he will 
furnish me with an address to which they can 
be sent I will gladly forward to him copies 
of the last three or four years’ reports of the 
society. He will there find that this very sub- 
ject of founding new Unitarian churches in the 
suburbs is continually engaging the attention of 
the committee, and that within the last twelve- 
month they have started an effort at Wands- 
worth, which promises at no distant date to be- 
come a self-supporting congregation. Previously 
to the formation of the congregation at Croydon 
services were maintained for two or three years 
at Forest Hill, and afterwards at Norwood 
Junction, mainly through the instrumentality of 
this Society. If the Unitarians of London and 
the neighbourhood would furnish the society 
with funds more in accordance with the neces- 
sities of the work requiring to be done, the 
committee would make arrangements for com- 
mencing services in any of the suburbs where 
a fair amount of local support would be forth- 
coming. Anrtuur TirrorD, 

Joint Hon. Secretary, London Dis- 

Noy. 27. trict Unitarian Society. 


——_—— 


DOMESTIC MISSION. 
TO THE EDITOR. 


Sir,—Through the medium of your paper 
would you allow me to make my appeal to kind 
friends for that assistance which at this season 
of the year is so specially needed? I should be 
glad to receive toys, books, clothing, or money 
tor the Poors’ Purse; and anything may be 
sent either to George’s-row or to my private 
address. 

Feeling that the beneficent objects of the 
Mission are worthy of support, and that there 
are many who desire to strengthen the hands 
ofthe Missionary, with simplicity and confidence 
Imake my appeal. I, Summers. 

1, Fassett-road, Dalston, E. 


——_——— 


THE CHARACTER OF CHRIST UNIQUE 
IN HISTORY. 


TO THE EDITOR, 


Sin,—I must confess that, as a Christian, I 
was considerably astonished, and not a little 
pained, at the letter in your last issue signed 
«S.” With your permission I would like to ask 
“8.” a few questions. 

1. Granting that the ethic character of 
Buddhism is not behind that of Christianity, 
does he consider that Buddhism, ag an economy, 
as an organisation, and as a political conception, 
stands on an equality with Christianity P 

2. Buddha said, Quell your desires; Christ 
said, Train your desires. Buddha said, No de- 
sire is good; Christ said, All things are good 
and lawful. Which is best, to crush nature, or 
to guide it P 

3. Christ’s mission was to show the Father ; 
Buddha, said, there was no Father. Which is 
truest P 

4. Christ proclaims immortality; Buddha a 
state not far removed from extinction. To 
which view have the wisest and greatest men 
cleaved P 

5. Christ wished to establish a “ kingdom” 
with citizens, implying an active worldly exist- 
ence; Buddha established mendicancy as a 
religious profession, and recommended medita- 
tion without passion, thereby encouraging (as a 
tis of fact) idleness and sloth. Which was 

est? 

6. The spirit of Christianity is still active ; 
that of Buddhism has lapsed into formalism. 
Why is this? 

7. Does “§.” think that the civilised nations 
of Europe would have accepted Buddhism as 
they have accepted Christianity P 

8. In the present vast strides of democracy, 
and in the certainty that in a future not so far 
removed, the “lower classes” will be the ruling 
classes, which is likely to prove the best master, 
Buddha or Christ? In the best and noblest 
sense of the word is not Christ the only perfect 
“ demagogue,” and wise, clear-headed, and far- 
sighted, as well as good? 

9. If our religion is bettrr, more enduring, 
strong in its hold on the best races, superior to 
corruptions near its heart, so as to spring 
again and again from its ashes with new spiritual 
life and vigour, may we not accept that as a 
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priort evidence that the character of its 
founder was (probably) more exalted than that 
of the founder of the weaker religion P 

10. Is there nota greater destiny in future 
for Christianity than for Buddhism? Will 
not Moses’s rod swallow up the rods of the 
magicians P 

11. Is not the character of Christ unique ? 
Buddha is a Lord. Is not Christ Lord of 
Lords ? lala oe 


— 


“ADVANCED THINKING.” 
BY WILLIAM BINNS. 

Thinking proceeds from personal experience or 
personal beliefin what we have been taught, to 
an understanding of the meaning of our experi- 
ence and belief, and the principles implied. 
Then, it spreads over a wider area, and discovers 
general or universal principles, under which all 
personal cases and temporary generalisations are 
meluded. ‘‘ Advanced Thinking ” is that think- 
ing which has made its way to universal prin- 


ciples, and then applies them consistently as 
rules of judgment> for everything which occurs, 
or which is said to have occurred in former 
times. Or we may say that we start with a 
tendency to these universal principles, which 
are implanted in the constitution and nature of 
our minds, and that experience gradually makes 
clear what has always been present as a law of 
thought, although not always present in con- 
sciousness. On this view, advanced thinking 
is the same as before, practically. Whether the 
general principle be worked up to by degrees, 
and then termed a law by us, on our own 
authority, so to speak, or the germ of it is in us 
to begin with, and ripens with our ripening ex- 
perience, advanced thinking, as I meanit, im- 
plies taking the utmost possible care in examina- 
tion before we admit the principle, and, when 
we have admitted it, implies an intellectual and, 
I may say, a moral fidelity to it afterwards. I 
must make one further addition to my definition. 
What we call a general or universal principle 
may in time turn out to be an open door of 
thought by which we go out into a still wider 
world. And if we are to be true thinkers, such 
as God desires, we must not bolt and lock the 
door so as to shut ourselves up, but we must let 
it swing to and fro. Meanwhile, we make our 
home inside. If, however, we see, or think we 
see, anything better outside, we go and study 
it. If we see good cause to reject it, we come 
back to where we were. If, on the other hand, 
we see good cause to accept it, we take the old 
door off the hinges and let the freer air blow 
through the old house, and forthwith we proceed 
to build afresh as we best can. We have no 


abiding city here. The New Jerusalem is always 
before us. 


Nightly we pitch our moving tents 
A day’s march nearer home, 


Or, as Longfellow says :— 


And go the shadows fall apart, 
And so the west winds play, 

And all the windows of our heart 
We open to the day. 


This is what I mean by advanced thinking, 
taken in a broad sense. There is much talk 
about advanced thinking in these days, but I do 
not think there is much of the reality of it after 
all. A large number of people decline to have 
anything to do with it in any way. If you talk 
to them of it in relation to politics, they fall 
back on the Constitution as it is, take Queen, 
Lords, Commons, and laws all as they are, and 
ery out that meddling with fundamentals is 
only muddling. If you talk to them of religion, 
they quote the Bible and the Prayer-book. The 
Hebrews stated the truth of the matter in the 
Old and New Testament, and the divines of the 
Stuart age clearly interpreted it; so that with 
what was done then and by the Westminster 
Assembly we are as rich as we can be and need 
not play the fool by seeking new truths, which 
are more beyond our reach than are needles in 
haystacks. We may find the needles by the 
prick of our fingers, but the new truths are not 
there to be found. Here, of course, there is no 
thinking worth the name. There is only cre- 
dulity. In the political realm, these people, if 
they had been born in Russia, would have wor- 
shipped the Czar. In the religious realm, if 
they had been born in Siam, they would have 
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worshipped Buddha. ‘To have invited them to 
constitutional monarchy and to Christianity 
would have been looked on as the same thing as 
recommending them to become revolutionists 
and infidels. At the same time, I willingly call 
a man an advanced thinker who accepts these 
conclusions after due inquiry. I count the late 
Lord Beaconsfield an advanced thinker, and also 
the late Dean Mansel. They examined all sides, 
and they strained their eyes into the far dis- 
tance, and when they finally settled where they 
did—though to my mind they settled wrong— 
at least they settled with a distinct understand- 
ing of their whereabouts. It is not the conclu- 
sion to which we come that makes us out as 
advanced thinkers: it is the road by which we 
come to it, and the quantity and quality of the 
mental activity that we have brought into play. 

I often hear political talk of the sort which is 
said to characterise advanced thinking of the 
Liberal type. People say—abolish the House 
of Lords, disestablish the Church of England, 
make arrangements for constituting the State 
the common landlord, inform the members of 
the Royal family that none of them must expect 
to possess the privileges possessed by her pre- 
sent Majesty; and so on. Very good. Per- 
sonally, I have not the slightest objection. But 
I am sure there is quite as much blind credu- 
lity on the part of many of the Radicals who 
talk this kind of talk as there is on the part of 
many of the Conservatives who talk the oppo- 
site. They have not thought their conclusions 
out, or even tried to think them out. They 
have no reasoned principles on which to rest. 
If they are right, it is more an accident than a 
merit. They have repeated a parrot cry. Now, 
Mr. John Stuart Mill was a genuine advanced 
thinker in politics. So is Mr. Henry George, 
as is shown past all doubt by his remarkable 
book on Progress and Poverty. If we look at 
current religion, we find that superstition and 
advanced thinking make their appearance in 
pretty nearly equal proportions alike in the or- 
thodox and heterodox camps. Say you put the 
Bible in the same class as the other national 
collections of religious literature, and you pro- 
fess to criticise it in the same independent 
fashion. You put miracles outside the pale of 
belief; you are not convinced of the personality 
of God or of the immortality of man; or, per- 
haps, you roundly deny them both. Do you 
call that in itself advanced thinking? Very 
often itis no such thing. Nostrenuous thought 
has gone to the making of your faith or your no 
faith. You are, possibly enough, only credulous 
and superstitious in your heresy as other people 
are credulous and superstitious in their ortho- 
doxy. In some cases you have lost your way 
in a fog or stuck fast in a bog, and because you 
see nothing and cannot move you pretend that 
all men are as blind as you are, and that pro- 
gress has come to anend. In other cases your 
so-called advanced thinking is on a par in its 
denials with the belief of the young candidate 
for holy orders who, when he was asked if he 
was prepared to accept the Thirty-nine Articles, 
answered “Yes, forty if you like.” Voltaire 
and Dayid Hume were advanced thinkers of the 
sterling kind. They thoroughly knew what 
they were doing. And go, too, were Bishop 
Butler and Dr. Chalmers. They also thoroughly 
knew what they were doing. The conclusions 
of both couples could not be right. The truth 
might be midway between. 

But, again, advanced thinking is not proved 
by the mere conclusion; it is proved by the 
quantity and quality of the mental activity 
which is exercised in reaching the conclusion. 
However, the intellectual aspect of this question 
is only one aspect. Thought would be a poor 
thing if it led to nothing beyond thought. 
Moral action, life in harmony with thought, 
emotional fervour and energy generated by the 
contemplation of the conclusions at which you 
have arrived, are the only outcome that can 
satisfy all your manifold being, and serve you 
as a pilot star to steer by in i endless voyage 
on which you are embarked. What you think, 
that also say. What you are within, that also 
appear without. “Never act a part,” was a 
favourite maxim of saintly Marcus Aurelius. 
“Do not be a sham,” was the oft-repeated pre- 
cept of Carlyle. ‘“ My dear sir, clear your mind 
of cant,” was the excellent advice of stout old 
Dr. Johnson. Alas! good books are soon swept 
away into the whirlpool of oblivion by the 
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stormy currents of modern literature. I should 
like to rescue from it for every man’s reading 
John Morley’s book on Compromise. This com- 
promising age needs such a stimulus to help to 
make it horest. I do not agree with all John 
Morley’s own conclusions. But that is of small 
importance. Get as near to your ideal as you 
can ig the burden of his prophecy, and never stay 
on a lower step of the ladder if you can possibly 
mount toa higher step. Andit is the burden 
of my prophecy. ‘ 

- And now to end: I mean by credulity and 
superstition the acceptance of any doctrines 
blindly, even if they betrue doctrines. JI mean 
by advanced thinking the bottoming of our 
beliefs and the searching out and consistent 
application of universal or general principles. 
Advanced action is the crown of all, and I 
mean by it, saying and doing openly and 
bravely, in the best style we can, what we thin 

and believe. In thought, speech, and action 
altogether, I mean joyful allegiance to the true 
and divine light which enlightens every man 
coming into the world, and which shines all the 
brighter in proportion as we are faithful and 
true. 


THE TRAGEDY OF JOB’S LIFE. 

On Saturday afternoon the Dean of WestminSter 
delivered, in the Abbey, the second of the series of 
five lectures on the Book of Job, which he hag an- 
nounced for consecutive Saturday afternoons, and 
the first of which was sketched in these columns 
last week. The lecture began at a few minutes be- 
fore four o’clock, immediately after the conelusion 
of the usual service, and it lasted just half-an-hour, 
The congregation was a large one, and the discourse, 
which was strikingly concise and felicitous in ex- 
pression, and was delivered with great clearness 
and, if we may say so, quiet emphasis, was listened 
to with deep attention. 

The Dean began by stating that he still had to 
deal with what might be called the Prologue of the 
dramatic and tragic poem of which Job was the sub- 
ject. The Prologue, however, was an integral and 
essential part of the Book, and it gave colour, 
emphasis, and significance to all that followed. The 
opening words of the first chapter supplied the key 
to a great deal which would afterwards come under 
consideration. It was not needful to go into the 
question of the precise geographical position of the 
“ Land of Uz,” in which Job lived, but it was im- 
portant to note that it was far beyond the confines 
of the Holy Land. While the Bock of Ecclesiastes, 
some of the Psalms, and some other portions of 
Scripture had little or no local Jewish colouring, of 
this book it might be said that it was distinctly and 
definitely something other than Jewish; it was, in- 
deed, the only book of the Old Testament which 
distinctly anticipated tbe words of St. Peter: ‘* God 
is no respecter of persons; but in every nation he 
that feareth Him, and worketh righteousness, is 
accepted with Him.” The history contained in this 
book, so far as it was a history, was of a Gentile 
Patriarch. The statement that Job was ‘ perfect,” 
must be taken as meaning whole-hearted or sin- 
cere, rather than as technically and theologically 
entirely free from sin; it was emphasised by the 
addition that he was ‘one that feared God and 
eschewed evil.” The next thing noted was his 
wealth, and his wealth was of a kind corresponding 
to the age in which he lived—a transitional period, 
marked by some traces of nomadic customs and by 
some indications of a more advanced social con- 
dition, and even of city life. He was rich in sons 
and daughters, in flocks and herds, and also in 
slaves, With regard to the slaves, the Dean observed 
that Job, in language quoted as his utterance, spoke 
of his bondsmen as no Roman or modern slave 
owner would ever have, spoken of them—as one, in- 
deed, who recognised human brotherhood, and who 
understood what it was to “honour all men.” The 
mention of the festivities of Job’s children while 
indicating his affluence and prosperity, indicated 
also hisblamelessness, nay more, his active affection 
and piety. Probably he sent for his children to 
join him in the act of purification and worship 

- which is described, an act which showed how com- 
pletely he was outside the Levitical law, and pre- 
sented him to us as a Gentile and a layman en- 
gaged in devotional rites and exercises. 

Now, the Dean observed, the scene changed and 
we were carried upward, as it were, in a vision, to 
where Jehovah is represented as holding His 
Court, like an Oriental Sovereign. The dramatic 
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and Satan was set, forth, but the visionary 
nature of the scene having been indicated by the 
single expression already quoted, nothing further 
was said in the way of theorising or explanation 
upon the matter. Satan’s suggestion that there 
was no such thing as disinterested goodness— 
‘Doth Job serve God for nought ?’’—was a ques- 
tion, we were reminded, that was still often raised. 
Happy were they who knew, from their own hearts 
and from their observation of those whom they 
knew through and through, that it was possible for 
men to care for goodness, righteousness, purity, for 
its own sake! Satan, however, pursued the argu- 
ment, again uttering a typical sneer—in effect — 
“ How easy is it for men to be good on an abundant 
income!” In response to this objection, power was 
given to Satan to bring calamities upon Job. The 
scene is once more on earth; it is a festal day with 
the children of the happy Job; and then came the 
successive messengers of evil tidings, The Dean, 
by a few well chosen touches, set forth the narrative 
in a realistic way, and then pointed out how Job 
bore the test; his integrity was vindicated, and the 
Evil One was foiled. 

With equal terseness and graphic force the 
second scene of the tragedy was presented, when 
Job, smitten with leprosy, covered in ashes, loath- 
some to himself and to others, and when there was 
even ‘yet another turn of the rack,” his wife say- 
ing, ‘Curse God and die!” ~A Roman hero would 
have obeyed the suggestion and committed suicide, 
but “in all this Job sinned not.” Acquiescence in 
the Divine will was a striking feature in Hastern 
religions ; it represented the best side of Mahom- 
medanism. It was, in fact, the essence of all 
religion, and it was essentially the Christian spirit 
to be anxious that God’s will should be done, to 
be ready to leave all in God’s hand, not only be- 
cause He is great and powerful, but in the full con- 
fidence that He is wise and good. Job was the 
type of resignation, and every pious soul must feel 
that if God be above us and another life beyond 
us, it was better to feel as Job felt, when suffering 
on his dungheap, than to be prosperous and yet in 
antagonism to God. In real life we still often had 
instances of trouble on trouble, and his sufferings 
are but a type of the tragedies that are yet 
possible in this tangled world, One moré touch— 
the account of the arrival of Job’s three friends— 
gave the transition to all that followed. When 
they came they were overcome by the misery and 
horror of the spectacle, and they sat silent for 
seven days and seven nights. If the imagery was 
eastern, the sentiment—that, sometimes, sympathy 
was best expressed by silence—was of world-wide 
application and value. ... Now the picture was 
complete; step by step the distance between 
Job’s deserts and his lot in life had widened 
from the beginning of the narrative. He knew to 
the full ‘‘the sad, sweet uses of adversity,” but 
while the shadows grew thicker and blacker he still 
maintained his piety, his love of God. What a 
problem would such a history present to the pious 
Hebrew, who had always learned that it was the 
good who were rewarded in this present life and 
the wicked who were like the chaff which the wind 
driveth away. The problem presented by Job’s 
history was not an easy one even to us,—Christian 
World, 


Tux great edition of Keats, upon which Mr, Bux- 
ton Forman has been engaged for so many years, 
is now at last passing through the press. 

Revision oF THE Ord Txstament.—The com- 
pany appointed for the revision of the Authorised 
Version of the Old Testament finished their 
seventy-eighth session yesterday week at the Jeru- 
salem Chamber. 

DroyisDEN.—On Saturday afternoon last a new 
iron church was formally opened in Ashton Hill- 
lane, Droylsden, near Manchester. The devotional 
service was conducted by the Rev. C. T. Poynting, 
B.A., and a most appropriate sermon was delivered 
by the Rev. 8. A. Steinthal, from Hebrews x, 
23, 24, 25. The chapel was most tastefully deco- 
rated with plants and flowers, and in the course 
of the service anthems were sung by the members 
of the Brookfield Church choir, Gorton, conducted 
by Mr, C. H. Wrigley. In the evening a public 
meeting was held in the Educational Institute, 
over which Mr, William Hadden presided, sup- 
ported by a considerable number of the ministers 
gud laymen of the district. The meeting was ad- 
dressed by the Chairman, Mr. Edgar Winser, Mr. 
Bibby, of the Home Missionary Board, Revs, C. 


T. Poynting, 8. A. Steinthal, H, E. Dowson, J. C. 


character of the conversation between Jehovah | Slater, and others, 
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Our Contemporaries, 


JEWISH CHAR-TY. 

The Jewish Chronicle, reminding us that 
Jewish charity is little less than proverbial, 
writes :— 

As is but natural, charity in material affairs 
has developed in Jews many little touches of 
thoughtfulness which mark a higher stage of 
charity. Many Talmudic and Rabbinical adages 
lay stress on the guilt of raising a blush on a 
neighbour’s cheek in the presence of others, though 
the duty of edification is equally insisted on A 
familiar example is that the penultimate passage 
in the grace after meals is said silently. It ig 
feared that the reference to ‘the seed of the 
righteous begging bread” (Psalms xxvii. 35) might 
hurt the feelings of some one present. The Kid- 
dush on Friday nights recalls the times when the 
poor and strangers had a Sabbath meal in the ves- 
tibule of the Synagogue. ven at the present day 
the bread and egg presented to mourners after a 
funeral recalls the thoughtfulness of neighbours in 
providing the mourners with the meal they would 
be too troubled to prepare—the egg chosen as a 
symbol of immortality. On the other hand, there 
are few indications of the higher charity with re- 
gard to variance of opinion or custom. Up to the 
present day scarcely any difference was drawn be- 
tween non-observance and apostacy, and the bitter 
feeling connected with the Reform movement may 
recall that this higher charity was wanting even 
within the present generation. 

Perhaps the most conspicuous merit of Jewish 
charity is that it is not solely confined to Jewish 
recipients. The charity lists of the Times contain 
the names of Jews whenever the object is unsec- 
tarian and worthy. The Rothschilds, Montefiores, 
Goldsmids, and Mocattas of our race are appealed 
to with confidence for extra-communal charity as 
well as for the sake of Jews. The account we gave 
recently of the munificent benefactions of Herr 
Poliakoff is sufficient to show that this trait is not 
confined to English Jews. His charitable) gifts for 
general purposes are officially estimated to be over 
a quarter of a million sterling. In fact, just ag 
Jewish charity on the one side has developed a class 
of Schnorrers whose sole function is to receive, so 
on the other side it has created the distinctively 
Jewish philanthropist who regards himself as the 
“ steward of his own fortune,” and lives but to 
distribute his wealth among his fellow men. This 
voluntary socialism is the only true view of wealth, 
and the only theory which would solve the diffi- 
culties hopelessly attacked by the robber-socialists, 
And many who do not rise to this height of self- 
abnegation keep up the old Biblical law of the tithe 
and keep a strict “charity account,” which ig 
credited witha tenth of their income, 


THE OXFORD SCHOOL, 

The Literary World remarks upon the con- 
trast between the young Oxford of Mozley’s 
“ Reminiscences” with the young Oxford of our 
day :— 

Fifty years ago there were dreams in Oxford of a 
theological revival of authority. LHcclesiasticism 
struck its roots downward, and soon a shoot of 
estheticism grew upward, but soon—only too soon 
—it was seen that the root was dead and the flower 
withered. Ritualism, as it has been called, like a 
bramble rose, may flourish in country parsonages 
here and there. But in Oxford, strange as it may 
seem, it has not found the kindly soil which it ex- 
pected, ‘The critical spirit of the age has been too 
much for it, and men at Oxford, as elsewhere, in 
proportion as they are educated, have refused to 
take blindfold their religion on antiquarian grounds. 
But, instead of this Anglican revival, so much de- 
sired by some, so dreaded by others, there has 
sprung up at Oxford a critical school, which, in 
philosophy as in history, has pushed its researches 
fearlessly on in the teeth of dogmatic teaching. We 
have only to name two or three heads of houses to 
point to the leading spirits of the Oxford of our day. 
At Christ Church, Dean Liddell, and at Balliol, Dr. 
Jowett, Mr. Patteson at Lincoln, and Dr. Perceval 
at Trinity, not to name others equally. The 
neologians, as they are called by a curious bar- 
barism, have beaten the theologians on their own 
ground, and Oxford, as we have described it, 
which began with a Patristic revival a half century 
ago, has produced a critical school in philosophy 
and history which even Germany must regard with 
respect, and in some cases even learn a lesson from, 
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We regret to observe that the usual order hag 
been made for winding up “The Ninetcenth 
Century Printing Company,” which was formed 
by Miss Emily Faithful, some years ago, with 
the object of furnishing employment for women. 

nd so we suppose comes to an end an experi- 
ment which has been watched with great in- 
terest, and at one time seemed full of promise. 


On Sunday “a grand military thanksgiving 
service,” for the recent victories in Egypt, was 
held in the Cathedral at Canterbury. How in- 
congruous it sounds! Can we possibly imagine 
him who was styled “the Son of Man” taking 
any part in such a thanksgiving service for 
victory over poor deluded people who believed 
that they were fighting for national independ- 
ence? The service was of course of a special 
character, and as it would not have been easy to 
find suitable words in the Gospels, the anthem 
was taken from the savage history of the semi. 
barbarous people of Israel, the subject being 
“The Lord is a Man of War,” and the accom- 
panying choruses from: Handel's “Israel in 
Hgypt.” So let it be clearly understood that the 
vindictive Hebrew Jehovah, “the man of war,” is 
the God of our modern Jingoes and the national 
clergy; and not the Beatitudes, but the war songs 
of the most savage period of Jewish history are 
the Bible of modern Christendom. How much 
has Bibliolatry to answer for ? 


Miss Frances Power Cosss, in a preface to 
the seventh American edition of “The Duties of 
Women,” writes :—‘ Few events in my long 
and happy life have given me deeper pleasure 
than to find that my words of sympathy and 
exhortation to my sister-women have been not 
only warmly welcomed by them in my own 
country, and also in France and Italy in 
translations, but still more that they should, as 
I am told, have reached the hearts of those 
noble and thoughtful women of America, to- 
ward whom I have long felt drawn by a thou- 
sand cords of fellow-fecling, admiration and 
friendship. The countrywomen of Harriet 
Beecher Stowe, of Louisa Lee Schuyler, of 
Mary Livermore, of Charlotte Cushman, of 


Harriet Hosmer, of Julia Ward Howe, of Maria 
Mitchell, of Sarah Wister, and of other 
honoured American women whose hands I have 
never had the joy to press, but whose names 
have long sounded in my ears across the 
Atlantic—-the countrywomen of these have been 
of necessity dear to me, even before their 
generous welcome met my address to them on 
our common duties. May they accept now my 
grateful thanks; and may God help us all— 
the women of the Old World and of the New— 
to prove ourselves worthy of the noble destiny 
which He is opening out before us in the order 
of Jiis Providence.” 


On the 16th of August last Dr. Julius Rupp, 
minister of the Free Congregation at Konigs- 
burg, celebrated his Doctor-Jubilee. For twenty 
years he has devoted his whole activity solely to 
religious literature and his ministerial duties! 
On account of his national sermons he was per- 
secuted by the Clerical Court, and in 1845 de- 
prived of his benefice for having protested 
against the anathema of the Athanasian Creed. 
The largest congregation of his native town, 
Konigsburg, elected him for two succeeding 
years as their pastor, but neither the King nor 
the Clerical Court sanctioned the election. 
Meanwhile a body of rational-thinking men and 
women had formed a society and appointed him 
their minister, which place he still holds. 

A corrEsponDENT forwards the following 
acrostic on Tel-el-Kebir :— 

T reading a silent march, as we drew nigh, 

Ei re day had dawned we saw their fortress high, 

L ined with fierce troops that numbered three to 
one. 

E arthworks and trenches guard them, On we run, 

L eap to the conflict; bullets fly around. 

K ept as by magic scarce we feel a wound, 

E nter their trenches, scale each strong defence, 

Beat down their arms and drive each fceman 
thence. 

In Tel-el-Kebir, victors in the fight, 

RB ing out a cheer for England and the right. 


Tue author of “ Natural Religion,” which we 
lately reviewed in a series of articles, has pub- 
lished a second edition, with a new preface, for 
an account of which we are chiefly indebted to 
the Christian World. The author corrects 
some misapprehensions which the first edition 
has occasioned, and endeavours more distinctly 
to define his attitude towards Christianity and 
current questions in relation thereto. He main- 
tains that readers of “ Natural Religion” have 
not been sufficiently mindful of the fact that 
“this book deals with a strictly limited ques- 
tion.” It was his purpose “ not to try the ques- 
tion between religion and science, but simply to 
measure how much ground is common to both,” 
and he “ thought it essential to take the scientific 
view frankly atits worst.” The author proceeds 
to observe: “I therefore make no attempt to 
show thit the negative conclusions, so often 
drawn from modern scientific discoveries, are 
not warranted, but admitting freely, for argu- 
ment’s sake, all these conclusions, I argue that 
the total effect of them is not to destroy theology, 
or religion, or even Christianity, but in some 
respects to revive and purify all three. For I 
maintain that the essential nature of religion is 
popularly misconceived, and that an accident of 
1t—viz., supernaturalism, is mistaken for its 
essence.” Such an argument as that which he 
hag pursued must, the author admits, “leave on 
the mind of the supernaturalist a somewhat 
painful impression, for naturally he wants to see 
the negations of science refuted rather than to 
meet with an estimate of the precise amount of 
destruction caused by them. He has “no great 
respect for the traditional science of theology, 
suchas it has come down to us from unscientific 
times, artificially protected against revision.” 
He regards certain theological opinions, “ such 
as the legal or forensic view of the Divine Go- 
vernment,” and “that exaggeration of super- 
naturalism which crushes the present life under 
the weight of an overwhelming future,” as “ not 
merely temporarily out of fashion, but as really 
obsolete; ” and of course he has a profound re- 
gard for science and scientific methods; but he 
pcints out that “in general, the negative is re- 
garded in this book no otherwise than as”’ it is 
regarded “ by most of those to whom the book 
is principally addressed, viz., as a fashionable 


view difficult for the moment to resist, because 
it seems favoured by great authorities, a view 
therefore concerning which, however unwillingly, 
we cannot help asking ourselves the question, 
“What if it should turn out to be true?” 
Personally the author avows that he is by no 
means satisfied that “the new views of the uni- 
verse” are so conclusive as their extreme sup- 
porters imagine; and he is amazed that any one 
should have supposed that his book was in- 
tended to be “adverse in its effect to Chris- 
tianity,” or should question that his ideas are 
essentially Christian. He regards himself as 
being still in a very definite sense Christian, 
and remarks: “ What I mean (by claiming to 
be Christian) I can hardly hope to explain to 
those who, after reading this book, still require 
an explanation, But I may say in one word 
that my ideas are Biblical, that they are drawn 
from the Bible at first hand, and that what 
fascinates me in the Bible is not a passage here 
and there, not something which only a scholar 
or antiquarian can detect in it, but the Bible, as 
a whole, its great plan and unity, and princi- 
pally, the grand poetic anticipation I find in it 
of modern views concerning history.” 


The Christian World adds the comment:— 
“This simplification of Christianity, by setting 
aside the supernatural, may afford to some minds 
a certain degree of relief; but whether what is 
left when the supernatural is gone is Christianity 
still, and whether this process of simplifying by 
bowing the supernatural out of court does not 
ultimately lead to yet greater difficulties are 
questions which will occur to many minds.” 


We are glad to hear that the Brahmo Somaj 
is making converts among persons of rank and in- 
fluence. A recent Bombay paper writes :—‘ Sha- 
haji Maharaj, adopted son of Protap Singh, the 
late Rajah of Sattara, who has been staying at 
Kurrachi, but is now in Puna, in the course of 
his travels through the south, is a follower of 
the Theistic faith, and has delivered two dis- 
courses in the local Praathana Samaj on Brah- 
moism. It was given out the other day by a cor- 
respondent of a contemporary that Shahaji Ma- 
harajah had lectured against Brahmoism; but 
this was a mistake, as he is a staunch follower 
of the Brahmic faith.” 


Tue deaths are announced of Lady Stratford 
de Redcliffe; Lord Berwick, aged 80; Lady 
Laura Meyrick; Mr. Thurlow Weed, a well- 
known New York politician; Mr. Beaumont, of 
Newcastle, a distinguished naturalist; James 
Lillywhite, a famous cricketer; Sir William 
Henry Walton, formerly Queen’s Remem- 
brancer; Rev. Joseph Walker Pease, formerly 
M.P. for Hull; Mr. John Bramwell, the Re- 
corder of Durham; the Dowager Lady Grey- 
Egerton; and Baron Manteuftel, the Prussian 
statesman. 


TuE Jewish Chronicle reminds us of an heroic 
but little known age of the later Biblical history 
of the Jews when it says:—‘ Once more the 
cycle of the months brings round the anniversary ° 
of the glorious struggle for independence by the 
Maccabees. ‘Though seemingly purely national, 
the Feast of Hanucah had universal consequences 
which renders it the record of a crisis in the 
world’s history. As Lieutenant Conder showed 
in his admirable little book on “Judas Mac- 
cabzeus,” but for the heroism of the Maccabees 
Christianity would have not come into the world, 
or certainly not in the form in which it ulti- 
mately did. Most Jews are now of the opinion 
of Maimonides that Christianity has done good 
work by spreading the ethical principles of 
Judaism and the sacred books of Jews among 
the nations. We can, therefore, even regard it 
as one of the merits of Hanucah that it records 
the struggles which enabled Christianity to do 
Jewish work. Bnt there are memories far more 
nearly connected with the Feast that should 
keep alive the enthusiasm of national feeling 
among Jews. The patriotic struggles of Simon 
Maccabzous and his heroic sons form one of the 
most brilliant pages in Jewish history.” 


Ir seems likely that the final result of the 
Miles Platting case will be the simple substitution 
of Mr. Cowgill for Mr. Green as rector of the 
parish, the illegal ritual, in all probability, going 
ot as before without interference. Nothing could 
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more effectually show the futility of the whole 
peers. It may be said that Mr. Green has 
een deprived, that other ritual offenders have 
been deprived also, and that deprivation follow- 
ing thus upon disobedience, however slowly, will 
ultimately effect its purpose. But, on the other 
hand, it is evident that the Bishops, who know 
that the Ritualists are the growing party in the 
Church, are. determined to allow no more of 
these ritual prosecutions, and that if more of 
them did take place, and were followed by de- 
* privation, the exasperation produced would be 
“such that the Establishment itself would go 
down in the general commotion. It is well 
known that the Royal Commission on Ecclesi- 
astical Courts is anxiously endeavouring to find 
some way out of this perplexing deadlock—some 
mode of satisfying the Ritualists, and giving 
them a recognised place in the Establishment, 
The one thing obvious, and beyond all dispute, 
is, that the legislative contrivance to “‘ put down 
Ritualism ”’ has utterly failed of its object, and 
has brought both the Legislature and the Courts 
of Law into something like contempt. 


PRebretos. 


_— 


Christ: aw Series of Sermons. By the late Rev. 
Thomas Fairfoot Bird ; with Memorial 
Sketch by the Rev. W. H. Fitchett. George 
Robertson, Melbourne, Sydney, and Ade- 
laide. 

We reviewed in these columns quite recently 

a work by A. J. Gordon, D.D., an American 
divine, ‘In Christ; or, the Believer’s Union 
with hig Lord.” We have now to ask the at- 
tention of our readers to an Australian work on 
the same great subject. Both works are in- 
spired by an exalted spirit of reverence for 
Christ, but the one now before us dwells at 
much greater length on the humanity of Jesus. 
It is not so ecclesiastical in tone as the other, 
and, though orthodox, its orthodoxy is not so 
objectionable. It is blended with much healthy, 
natural, and rational thought. The brief me- 
‘moir which introduces the discourses is an in- 
teresting sketch. We learn from it that Mr. 
Bird belonged to that large number of promising 
lives that never fulfil their promise. They do 
not live long enough to do so, but are cut off in 
the midst of their days, with their high gifts 
only partially developed, and the great work 
they were capable of little more than begun. 
Mr. Bird was of English birth, but when he 
was a lad of nine years of age the family came 
to Victoria, so that in mental and spiritual 
character he was of Australian growth and 
shaping. The conditions amid which his early 
years were passed were singularly unfavourable 
to intellectual culture. He was employed on 
an Australian farm. 


“From his very boyhood the poet awoke in him. 
Amid the unpoetical drudgery of the farm, while 
holding the plough handles, or casting the seed, or 
wielding the sickle, his mind would be weaving the 
rainbow-coloured web of fancy; and he would come 
home at night with richer harvests than his sickle 
had reaped—the ‘harvest of a quiet eye’ gathered 
from sky and earth, from the waxing and waning 

_splendours of morning and evening, from the hush 
’ of noon-tide heat, from the blue of far-off hills, from 
the floating clouds that hung above his head in the 
intense azure of summer skies, and would embody 
them in verses of every conceivable metre. Mr. 
Bird’s education, then, was not that of the college 
and the university, but the wider one, in a sense, 
the nobler one, of self culture, of contact with men 
and nature, and of large general reading. No doubt 
the lack of formal and exact mental training was a 
disadvantage, and one which to the very last he 
sorely felt. But energy of will and native force of 
intellect largely supplied that lack. He was con- 
sumed by a passion for reading; every book which 
fell in his way was devoured ; and he had a grasp 
and unrelaxing tenacity of memory which made 
what was once read an indelible possession ; and he 
bad a rare and almost unique power. By some kind 
of intellectual magic, as though he had some extra 
sense not given to ordinary men , he seemed to reach 
the results of harmony without the toil of its pro- 
cesses. As a flower, fromearth, and air, and light, 
and dew, and rain, drinks in life without conscious 
effort, at every pore, so from men, and nature, and 
books, with as little of apparent toil, he seemed to 
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take all they could give him. And the result was 
that he brought to the work of his life an intellect 
lofty by original cast, hardened by self discipline, 
and richly stored with the fruits of studious powers.” 


Mr. Bird’s parents were pious Methodists. 
In the Methodist Church the door of the pulpit 
stands wide open to every young man of zeal 
and intelligence. Accordingly, in 1864, having 
been for some time employed as a loval preacher, 
he was nominated by the quarterly meeting of 
his circuit as a candidate for the regular minis- 
try, and, after passing through all the usual 
examinations, &c., formally began his ministerial 
life in April, 1865. He was stationed succes- 
sively at several places, but they were not im- 
portant or populous charges, and gave Mr. Bird 
no scope for the intellectual gifts and great 
preaching powers he possessed. How was it 
that this gitted man was shunted to an obscure 
siding instead of being brought forward on the 
main line of prominence and usefulness? His 
biographer has some interesting remarks on this 
point which are worth quoting : — 

“Tt hag been suggested that distrust of Mr. 
Bird’s orthodoxy caused him to be kept thus in the 
background. But it was not so. Mr. Bird, no 
doubt, shaped for his faith a literary vehicle in- 
tensely fresh and original. And there are men in 
all Churches who are incapable of recognising their 
own creed when stripped of the antique verbal 
livery in which their zrandfathers clothed it. They 
require that religious subjects shall be discussed in 
a musty dialect, intelligible to the initiated only, 
and they resent any departure from what they are 
fond of calling the ‘form of sound words.’ Mr. 
Bird’s fresh and unconventional habits of speech may 
have disturbed men of this class; but not the 
faintest air of suspicion ever breathed cn the 
integrity of his faith, or the loyalty with which he 
preached the doctrines of the Church in whose 
ministry he stood. How came it to pass, then, 
that having a preacher of Mr. Bird's rare gifts and 
culture, a man specially qualified to speak to crowds, 
the Methodist Church found no better use for him 
than to put him through a succession of its smallest 
and roughest circuits, and condemned him to 
minister to a series of congregations having an aver- 
age of not more than fifty adults? It can only be 
written down as ablunder, Thereputation Method- 
ism has of making the most of its men, and puttng 
each one to his special task, is ‘not always justified 
by facts. The Methodist Church, moreover, judges 
her workmen, ‘perhaps too rigidly, by the test of 
tangible and countable success. And it must in 
honesty be admitted that, tried by this standard, 
Mr. Bird did not in any notable degree succeed. He 
preached nobly, he took captive by the charm of 
his character and ability the best minds in each 
circle; but he left the circuits no larger or stronger 
than he found them. ‘The qualities which such 
spheres of labour needed—the petty prudences, the 
minute financial economies, the deference to the 
crotchets of individual men, the patience with the 
narrow gossip-filled circles of village life—were not 
his gifts. A smaller man would have done the work 
better, or a greater one; for the power of doing 
small thiags greatly isas true a note of the highest 
style of greatness as the capacity for great achieve- 
ments.” 


Seeing no prospect of advancement in the 
Methodist Church he determined to seek an 
entrance into the Congregational Ministry, 
hoping thereby to obtain a pulpit which would 
give him a wider and more prominent sphere of 
usefulness. Accordingly, in January, 1873, he 
became the pastor of the Oxford-street Con- 
gregational Church, Melbourne. His ministry 
was brief, but it was eminently happy. His 
people gave him exactly what a true preacher 
most values—the largest liberty of teaching 
and action, and the most unquestioning trust. 
The bond that united pastor and church never 
became a yoke. There was perfect mutual con- 
fidence and an affection that knew no cloud till 
the shadow of grief fell on it, and pastor and 
church were parted by the divorce of death. 
But here there was no rush of crowds to hear 
him, and no great addition to the membership 
of the Church. He gathered round him a 
circle of hearers, many of whom ordinary 
preaching had ceased to hold, but who found in 
Mr. Bird’s teaching a statement of Christian 
truth which, to them, satisfied the intellect 
while it stimulated the conscience. 
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and body (besides preaching he was a constant 
contributor to the leading Melbourne journals) 
was doing its sure work, and the delicate 
machinery of life commenced to fail. The new 
year dawned sadly enough, with the shadows of 
sickness upon it; and thenceforward the story 
is but one mournful record of pain and failing 
life, broken by fitful rallies, till the end came 
on the morning of April 22, 1876, one of the 
fairest days of the opening year. 

The last act of Mr. Bird’s ministry was to 
prepare and preach a series of sermons under 
the title, ““ What think ye of Christ ?’? He was 
specially requested by his congregation to re- 
deliver them and prepare them for publication. 
They were but partially re-delivered, when death 
stilled the eloquent tongue for ever; and the 
task of preparing them tor the press had to be 
undertaken by other hands. The aim of these 
sermons is,in Mr. Bird’s own words, “ to lay 
bare the human springs of the power that was 
divine in Christ, that we may find in him the 
ideal Son of Man, no less than the Son of 
God.” 

Having given so much space to Mr. Fitchett’s 
interesting memorial sketch we have little room 
left for considering the sermons. They are eleven 
in number, and deal with the following subjects ; 
—Current Opinionsabout Christ; the Harly Days 
of Christ; the Temptation; Christ the Friend ; 
Christ the Teacher; Christ the Healer; Christ 
the Sin-killer; the Cross of Christ; the Resur- 
rection; the After Life; the Christ of To-day. 
These several aspects of his great subject Mr. 
Bird presents in a fresh and striking manner, 
and discourses on them in a style very different 
from that of the ordinary pulpit. ‘here is a 
heartiness, a- vigour, an outspokenness, and 
originality about these sermons which must 
have made them—delivered, as we understand 
they were, with force and animation—very at- 
tractive to those who could appreciate them. 
We are not surprised that they were few, nor 
are we surprised that the Methodist Church 
kept in obscurity a preacher much of whose 
preaching would sound like heresy to Methodist 


ears. We can scarcely agree with Mr. Fitchett 
that Mr. Bird’s free, bold, unconventional, 


rational style of preaching had nothing to do 
with his being relegated to small congregations 
in out-of-the-way places. In his first sermon 
he introdaces his general subject in these 
terms :— 

‘“T have no desire in these sermons to take you 
into the graveyards of the vanished centuries, and 
ask you to look on in awe while I unearth a corpse, 
Our home is among the throbbing forces sounding 
spaces of to-day; our sphere is life, and our God is 
the God of the living. The opinions which surged 
through the brain-cells and proud voice in the 
speech of the man who sat, and walked, and ate 
with the man Jesus, are of little or no moment to 
us. To discuss them to-day would be as absurd as 
to lecture on the Ptolemaic system, or to preach a 
crusade against witches. They have had their day, 
likemummies, and have no title to affront our pulses 
with their rigid veins and glassy stare. I propose 
to let death rest in his coffin of stone or dust, dis- 
liking the body-snatchers of theology as heartily as 
the riflers of graves, and believing that the passion 
for the antique in religion is a mania that should be 
treated to the strait-jacket of common sense. The 
ever-living Christ who brought and who brings life 
and immortality to light is the possession of every 
age. Life itself is not complete without him. He 
isa part of the race he wins and saves by his love. 
But the notions that lived and spoke and died while 
he walked from the Jordan to the Cross belong not 
to us, and we shall not stir them from their 
sepulchres.” 


Ag illustrations of “ Current Opinions about 
Christ’ Mr. Bird in a few sentences gives the 
characteristic leading thought of Ward Beecher, 
Canon Liddon, Dr. Martineau, the Author of 
“Ecce Homo,” Renan, John Stuart Mill, 
Strauss, and Canon Farrar. His brief criticism 
of each is marked by fairness and good sense. 
We give one brief specimen :— 


‘‘ James Martineau, whose influence on the re- 
ligious thought of the day is very great, and whose 
moral tenderness and mental strength are equally 
marked, speaks of Christ as ‘the Representative 
and the Revealer of the human and the divine 
mind,’ as ‘the emblem of the Deity,’ ‘the ideal 


Towards the end of 1875 Mr. Bird’s strength and picture of the mind of man,’ This type of 
began to give way. Unsparing toil of brain] thinking about the Christ is similar to that of 
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Beecher’s, and his honour and love to Jesus as 
the Master and Example are beyond question; but 
he fails in worship, and loves a Christ without a 
crown. The Divine in us has reached its perfect 
flower in Him—that is all. To Martineau Jesus 
is divine in the sense in which our sacrificial sor- 
rows, or our noblest purposes are divine; but He 
is not what the Christian worship means by God.” 


With another short extract from the sermon 
on the Temptation we must close this re- 
view :—- 

‘© We need hardly stay to inquire whether it was 
the devil in person, appearing in his true character, 
or the devil in essence, diffusing a moral poison 
through the curreuts of emotion and thought, that 
met Jesus among the ledges and caverns of the 
Quarantania. The latter is the devil that we meet, 
and we haye no proof that the Great Example 
whose steps we are to follow met any other. In 
my opinion, the question is not of the slightest in- 
terest to any sane Christian. Unless, indeed, there 
be an attempt to move Christ away from us and our 
sphere, by pittingfhim against. an antagonist that no 
moral human fighter ever saw. In which case it may 
be urged, that until we are told on good authority 
that Christ was not only tempted in all points like 
as wo are, but was tempted in some points as we 
are not, we shall rest in the view that he fought 
the same devil that we have to fight, and fought 
him with the same weapons, and in the same 
Suggestion, impulse, bias, memory, 
hope, be creates or plays on; and the battle 
rages in us as it raged in Christ, when he stood 
in that desert as the Son of Man, with provisions 
of his sacrifice and glory, and gathering strength as 
He fought down hint after hint of dishonour, 
thought after thought of wrong,” 

C. F. B. 


el 


England and Egypt. An Address given at South- 
place Institute, Finsbury, on Tuesday, Uc- 
tober 24, 1822. By 3B. Fossett Lock. 
London. 1882. 

However weary our readers may be of the 
painful subject referred to in the title of Mr. 
Lock’s pamphlet we should very strongly re- 
commend them to give the pamphlet itself a 
careful reading. They will not find much that 
is new either in matter or statement with regard 
to Egyptian affairs, but they will find instead a 
highly original and interesting attempt to ex- 
plain philosophically the causes which have led 
the Liberal party to deal with those affairs in 
such shameless violation of its own solemn and 
apparently genuine protestations made under 
the late Administration. 

The great campaign that culminated in Mid- 
lothian, raised hopes that the Liberal party 
had embarked on a course of national right- 
eousness; and its leaders have secured its ac- 
quiescence in one of the most sordid and 
hypocritical wars that have ever disgraced their 
country. How are we to account for the change 
of moral tone P 

Such is the problem which Mr. Lock attempts 
to solve; and his treatment of it furnishes 
abundant and most wholesome food for reflec- 
tion. Taking the Bulgarian question on the 
one hand and the Egyptian question on the 
other, the author attempts to show that 
morality is as much interested and speaks as 
clearly in the latter case as in the former, but 
that in the Bulgarian affairs morality enjoyed 
the support of a great mass of interest, preju- 
dice, and passion, to which it then lent a kind 
of respectability, and even sanctity; whereas they 
now stand opposed to it, and have demonstrated 
how weak a force in British international politics 
morality, unaided, still remains. 

In working out this thesis Mr. Lock attempts 
a rough division of the Liberal party into four 
main groups. His nomenclature does not seem 
to us very happy, nor do his divisions themselves 
reach even the modest standard of adequacy 
which is all he claims for them. Nevertheless, 
his analysis, defective as it is, throws a flood of 
light upon the devious course of Liberal politics, 
and deserves the most careful study. 

First come the Whigs, as to whom Mr. Lock 
is very explicit. ‘I say boldly that [upon 
questions of international policy] they have no 
morality : they are men of business and nothing 
more, In deciding upon matters of international 
policy they look to two conditions only. Does 
it appear to be safe, and does it appear to be 
profitable? Ido not think that history relates 


any occasion upon which the Whigs in power 
were able to resist the temptation to aggression 
if it appeared to be safe and if it appeared to 
be profitable.” 

Next come the ‘ Nonconformists ”’—a name, 
as Mr. Lock uses it, indicating a habit of mind, 
not an ecclesiastical position or policy—“ sturdy, 
obstinate, and narrow-minded. They will fing 
away money and time and energy upon some 
unprofitable chimeera, like the conversion of the 
Jews or the French proletariat to the tenets 
of the Salvation Army . . . and will risk 
everything, provided they think that they are 
advancing the cause of truth against what they 
call heathenism or Rome.” 

Thirdly, we have what Mr. Lock (still more 
inappropriately) calls the “ Darwinian” party. 
They might, perhaps, better be called the party 
of Industrial Philistinism. They believe in the 
survival of the (industrially) fittest. “Their 
Sermon on the Mount, their Declaration of In- 
dependence, is the address of the wolf to the 
lamb in the gospel according to St. Alsop.” 

Lastly, we have what Mr. Lock calls the 
“ Positivist” party—meaning, apparently, all 
those who adopt as their rule of political life 
principles of justice and morality. 

As to the application of these divisions to the 
elucidation of the cases of Bulgaria and Egypt, 
we will let Mr. Lock speak for himself :— 


‘6 To side with Turkey would involve an expen- 
sive war, with a doubtful issue, and with no pro- 
spect of profit in case of success ; to this ail the in- 
stincts of the Whigs were opposed. The Bulgarians 
were Christians and not Roman Catholics, set in 
array against the infidel Mahommedan ; tke re- 
ligious fanaticism of the Nonconformists was white- 
hot with rage. In another aspect the struggle was 
between the progressive and vigorous Slav and the 
effete and stationary Turk; the Darwinians joy- 
fully Lalloed to the Slav. . . The Positivists . . 
supported the freedom of the Bulgarians, but would 
have opposed the aggression of Russia.” 


With regard to Egypt: “The Whigs per- 
ceived at once that the war was safe and profit- 
able. . . The Nonconformists saw a chance 
of a further slaughter of powerful Mahom- 
medans and a further field for missionary enter- 
prise, and, with characteristic energy, they ‘went 
for that heathen,’ Arabi. The Darwinians looked 
upon it as a struggle for supremacy between the 
impersonal Anglo-Saxon and the impersonal 
Arab, and went into it almost as a matter of 
duty.” The Positivists alone protested. 

As for Mr. Gladstone, he was, as he had been, 
a Whig, a Nonconformist, and a Darwinian (in 
Mr. Lock’s sense of these terms, be it remem- 
bered), but was now unable to give his policy 
the tone of morality that had appeared to leaven 
its whole lump before. Though still “ occa- 
sionally floundering and foundering in hopeless 
attempts to express his new policy in terms of 
human morality” :— 

“Tt is possible to express the Whig shrinking 
from expensive and hazardous wars of aggression 
in terms of a morality which shrinks from all wars 
of aggression ; and Nonconformist sympathy with a 
struggling Christian nation in terms of a morality 
which sympathises with all nations struggling into 
freedom; and the Darwinian admiration for pro- 
gressive races in terms of a morality which looks 
upon all races as actually or potentially progressive 
after their kind. . ... But it is not possible in 
like manner to translate the Whig penchant for safe 
and profitable aggression, nor the Nonconformist 
hatred for non-Christian freedom, nor the Dar- 
winian contempt for stationary races, in terms of 
the same morality .... and the subterfuges to 
which Mr, Gladstone has been forced are sufficiently 
conclusive of this,” 


Much of this is fairly open to criticism, and 
some of it is extremely far-fetched. Moreover, 
Mr. Lock ignores the immense difference he- 
tween the ghastly directness and concentration 
of the appeal that came from Bulgaria and the 
complication and monotony of the appeal that 
comes from Egypt. Lveryone has his better 
instincts enlisted on behalf of a “ picturesquely”’ 
massacred and outraged people; but when the 
question can be presented as a financial one it 
is only those who look into it, and who have 
generous principles as well as generous impulses 
who will take the right course, or be able to see 
that chronic outrage and something very like 
chronic massacre are involved in the financial 


statements, the laws of liquidation, the con- 
trols, and what not, that look like mere matters 
of banking. 

We have criticised Mr. Lock freely, perhaps 
disproportionately; but we heartily welcome his 
pamphlet, and believe that it is well caleulated 
to rouse Englishmen to a sense of the grievous 
apostacy of which the Liberal party has been 
guilty. 1 gPEiW, 


Mind: A Quarterly Review of Psychology and 
Philosophy. October, 1882. Williams and 
Norgate. 

This number of Mind is almost wholly oc- 
cupied with the discussion of fundamental 
matters in philosophy. Three out of the four 
long articles which it contains deal with the 
question of Perception, t.c., Whatis the external 
world, and how far can we become acquainted 
with its real nature? Itmay probably be taken 
ag an indication of the rapid decline of Hume’s 
doctrine of Phaenomenalism or Sensational 
Idealism (a doctrine which not long ago curiously 
achieved such sudden popularity in the writings 
of J. S. Mill and Dr. Bain) that all these three ar- 
ticles, differing as they do in almost every other 
respect, agree in emphatically advocating a 
realistic view of the Cosmos. If the editor of 
Mind be, as he is generally supposed to be, a 
distinguished member of the Idealistie school of 
thinkers, it is an additional proof of his liberal 
and unsectarian spirit that he thus allows free 
expression to views widely differing from his 
own. Probably he has in reserve a weighty 
article by himself or by some other formidablo 
champion of Idealism; but at present Realism 
is decidedly in the ascendant, and the majority 
of English philosophical writers seem to bo 
growing more and more persuaded that Evolution 
and Sensationalism are incompatible doctrines, 


-land that, as the former has assumed a well- 


established and dominant position, the latter 
must take itself off. They feel that it will no 
longer do to assert, on the one hand, that suc- 
cessive states of consciousness constitute the 
sole reality both of our personal lives and of the 
universe in which we live, and, on the other 
hand, that we and all our states of consciousness 
are among the products of the evolution of that 
identical universe which, according to the fore- 
going doctrine, derived its existence from those 
very states of consciousness which it is now said 
to have evolved. We do not say that the Evo- 
lutionists can justify their assumptions, but itis 
clear that so long as the views of Mr. Spencer 
continue their triumphant march the philosophy 
which Hume initiated must needs go to the 
wall. 

The first of the articles referred to above is en- 
titled “ Scientific Philosophy; a Theory of Human 
Knowledge,’ by Mr. rancis Ellingwood Abbot, a 
writer well known as one of the leaders of the 
Free Religionists in the United States. Itis a 
vigorous polemic against the Kantian doctrine 
that the relations we ascribe to external objects 
are the creation of man’s perceptive and cogni- 
tive faculty, rather than real and objective rela- 
tions existing independently of the mind that 
apprehends them. Mr. Abbot contends that 
Kant was mistaken when he supposed that in 
teaching that “things must conform to cogni- 
tion, and not cognition to things,” he was in- 
augurating a new philosophical method. . The 
revolution which Kantianism emphasised was 
indeed a mighty one, and Kant might well say 
that its influence in the sphere of speculative 
thought was as vast as that of the Copernican 
theory of the heavens in relation to cosmical 
science; but, argues Mr. Abbot, the standpoint 
of the critical philosophy had been already as- 
sumed by many thinkers before the time of 
Kant; but Kant only completed, organised, and 
formulated the veritable revolution which was 
initiated in the latter half of the eleventh century 
by Roscellinus the Nominalist—* which was con- 
demned in his person by the Realist Council of 
Soissons, revived in the fourteenth century by 
William of Occam, and finally made triumphant 
in philosophy towards the end of the fifteenth 
century, not so much by the inherent strength 
of Nominalism as by the weakness of its expir- 
ing rival, Scholastic Realism.” The Nominalistic 
doctrine, that universals, or terms denoting 
genera and species, correspond to nothing really 
existent outside of the mind, is interpreted by 
Mr. Abbot to mean that the sapposed re- 
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semblances and differences of things have no] itself theoretically upon the practical basis of the 
objective reality, and therefore, all the relations | scientific method, and teaches accordingly, that 
we ascribe to the external world must be| knowledge is a dynamic correlation of object and 
attributed to the action of the mind alone. We] subject, and hag two ultimate origins, the cosmos 
are strongly disposed to think that the Nomin-| and the mind ; that these origins unite, inseparably 
alists who lived before Kant would not have ac-|yet distinguishably in experience, ¢.c., the per- 
cepted this explanation asa fair account of what|petual action of the cosmos on the mind plus 
their theory either explicitly declared or logically |the perpetual reaction of the mind on the 
implied. Scholastic Nominalism was a revolt | cosmos and on itself as affected by it: that ex- 


against the two forms of ancient Realism, the] perience, thus understood, is the one proximate 
Platonic and the Aristotelian, and with such| origin of knowledge; that experience has both an 
Realism as is now asserted by philosophers like | objective and subjective side, and that these two 
Mr. Spencer, or by scientists like Dr. Tyn-|sides are mutually dependent and equally neces- 
dall, the old-fashioned Nominalists would, we|sary; that the objective side of experience 
think, have had no contention. That in their|depends on the real existence of a known 
antogonism with ancient Realism they some-| universe, and its subjective side on the real 
times used expressions and made assumptions | existence of a kno wing mind.” (P. 484.) 

which can be shown to lead necessarily to the 


Kantian doctrine, we do not doubt, but we still 
think that if they had clearly seen this logical 
implication they would have expressed them- 
selves differently, and therefore they can hardly 
have intended to set forth a view of external 
reality fundamentally different from that which 
Mr. Abbot describes as the present faith of the 
scientific world. 

The Kantian doctrine which refers all the re- 
lations between objects to the activity of the 
knowing mind, and also the English sensational- 
ism which considers the universe to have no 


A little further on in the essay Mr. Abbot 
gives the following advice to recent philo- 
sophy :— 

“Philosophy is still scholastic to-day; it has 
never yet modernised itself in any true sense, 
and it never will do so until it sits modestly at 
the feet of science, imbues itself thoroughly with 
the spirit of the scientific method, and applies 
the principle of Relationism to the reconstitution 
of the moral sciences and the total reorganisa- 
tion of human knowledge.” 


Such language as this is sure to win wide- 


reality apart from consciousness, are foreign to|spread laudation in an age like the present, 
medizeval speculation, and the conditions favour- | when physical science is the dominant study ; 
able to their growth were not present till Des- | but we venture to think that Mr. Abbot might 
cartes had criticised the faculty of cognition, and| with more reason than justice have advised 
had made the mind’s knowledge of its own states | contemporary science to sit down, and then ina 
the final and only indubitable test of truth and| teachable mood at the feet of philosophy ; for 
reality. As Mr. Abbot, however, attaches much|very much of the discord now prevailing be- 
importance to his view that Nominalism logi-|tween the utterances of scientists and man’s 
cally implies all the obnoxious anti-realistic | moral sentiments and religious trusts is due to 
features of modern philosophy, he has given his | the circumstance that our men of science forget 
readers an introductory sketch of the progress | that the soul’s knowledge of itself is nearer and 
of speculation from the time of Thales with a| more fundamental than its knowledge of nature, 
special reference to the appearance in philosophy | and therefore it is more reasonable to study 
of realistic or nominalistic ideas. This sketch| nature in the light of self-knowledge than to 
ig interesting and instructive, but by far the| make our self-knowledge conform to ideas and 
most important and sound portion of the article | methods derived from observation of the external 
is the eloquent and, as we think, conclusive de- | world. 

monstration that both the Transcendentalism of| We doubt, too, whether Mr. Abbot’s own 
Kant and the Sensationalism of Mill and: Bain | philosophical creed is in harmony with the more 
must, in so far as they are true to their basal prin- | prevalent scientific conceptions of the universe. 
ciples, land their advocate in Solipsism, #.¢., in] He emphatically endorses Ferrier’s dictum, 
the belief that he alone exists, and that the| ‘To know a thing per se, or sine me, is as im- 
phases of his individual consciousness constitute | possible and contradictory as to know two 
both the objective and the subjective universe. | straight lines enclosing space; because mind 
The same reasoning which leads the Idealist to | by its very law and nature must know the thing 


deny the existence of external power orforce ought 
to 
human minds, seeing that it is no more diffi- 
cult to understand how the mind can generate 
out of itself the phenomena of the Universe 
which appear to succeed each other according 
to laws that are quite independent of our con- 
sciousness and control, than it is to understand 
how it can generate those particular phenomena 
of sight, hearing and touch, which are com- 
monly assumed to indicate the presence of 
other minds. This line of argument tells, of 
course, far more fatally against the doctrine of 
J. S. Mill than it does against the doctrine of 
Kant, and it is on this point that our English 
Associationalists, in defending themselves from 
Mr. Abbot’s severe strictures, will have to con- 
centrate all their energies. It will be useless 
for them to urge with the late Professor Clif- 
ford that it is absurd to deny the existence of 
other minds, because “ though it may very well 
be that I am myself the only existence, it is 
simply ridiculous to suppose that any one 
else is,” for to this the reply which immediately 
suggests itself is the Associationalist assumes 
the existence of other minds, because he finds 
this assumption the simplest way of accounting 
for a certain number of his sensations which 
do not appear to be explicable by his own per- 
sonal activity. On what rational ground, then, 
does he decline to assume the existence of a 
power other than his own to account for the 
rest of his objective sensations, for they in like 
manner find no explanation in his own personal 
activity P 
But while we believe that Mr. Abbot’s attack 
upon English Idealism is justifiable and well 
sustained we are by no means clear as to the 
meaning of his own doctrine of Realism, or, as 
he calls it, Relationism. 
“* By Scientific Philosophy or Relationism Imean 
(says Mr, Abbot) the philosophy which founds 


cum alto, t.e., along with itself knowing it; ” but 


lead him to deny the existence of other|if so, how can Mr. Abbot be sure that the re- 


lations in which objects appear may not be 
among the contributions which the knowing 
mind makes “in the dynamic correlation of ob- 
ject and subject?” He says that the respec- 
tive contributions of the mind and the cosmos 
in the act of knowledge are inseparable yet dis- 
tinguishable. We should like to know how on 
Mr. Abbot’s and Ferrier’s theory this act of 
“distinguishing ” is accomplished? The or- 
dinary scientist believes that the relation of 
cause between the mind and the eddying leaf 
is quite independent of the knowing mind, and 
would exist if evolution had never got beyond 
the botanical kingdom, and therefore had fash- 
ioned as yet no conscious intelligence. Does 
Mr. Abbot's theory of Relationism enable him to 
justify this assumption of the scientific mind ? 
Tf all that Mr. Abbot means is that science may 
safely go on discovering and predicting, for 
there is reality in nature, and this reality en- 
sures that there is and will be coherence and 
consistency in past, present and _ future 
phenomena, and that all minds under the same 
conditions will have the same sensations and 
perceptions, surely this is a doctrine by no means 
peculiar to the scientist, but, on the contrary, 
common to science and most of the philoso- 
phical systems which Mr, Abbot vehemently 
condemns, such as Berkeley’s Idealism and Mr. 
Spencer’s Transfigured Realism. We cannot 
help thinking that Mr. Abbot, with all his con- 
fident assurances about the marvellous illumina- 
tion which philosophy will receive if she seats 
herself humbly at the feet of science, entangles 
himself at last in a hopeless muddle of incom- 
patible ideas; for while boasting that his doc- 
trine of relationism banishes Agnosticism and 
points the way toa progressive knowledge of 
notimena, he at the same time, by adopting 
| Ferrier’s theory of the indissoluble amalgama- 


tion of subject and object in the act of know- 
ledge, renders it utterly impossible to determine 
how far, if at all, the relations which sc‘ence 
supposes to exist among objects are realities 
independent of the knowing mind. It must be 
allowed, however, that the article is a vigorous 
and striking one, and we quite expect that it 
will provoke some of the ablest representatives 
of both the Transcendental and the Associational 
school to enter the lists against this daring and 
somewhat arrogant assailant. 

The next paper is by Mr. Thomas Davidson, 
the learned and acute expounder of Rosmini’s 
philosophy, and the subject of it, “ Perception,” 
differs only in name from the subject of the 
previous article. The theory is too subtle to 
admit of exposition in the space at our disposal. 
The pith of the paper is that knowledge im- 
plies being as well ag feeling, and from this 
it follows that ‘“ the Universe must be explained 
in terms of sentience and being, not these in 
terms of matter and motion as is usually done, 
and that materialism is a logical blunder of the 
very worst kind, equalled only by the blunder of 
idealism.” In accordance with this view Mr. 
Davidson holds that ‘all nature is animate, 
a conclusion which natural science is gradually 
reaching by mere experiment.” In the third 
paper Dr. Edmund Montgomery gives us the 
fourth and concluding instalment of his long 
essay on “Causation and its Organic Condi- 
tions. He thinks that Mr. Spencer, for whose 
philosophical insight he professes the warmest 
admiration, has not sufficiently understood the 
nature of organisation, and that consequently 
his attempted reconciliation of Intuitionalism 
and Experientialism by means of the doctrine of 
heredity is somewhat defective, and for its com- 
pletion requires the conception of organisation 
set forth in Dr. Montgomery’s essay. 

In the remaining article Mr. H. Sidgwick 
treats of the “ Incoherence of Empirical Philo- 
sophy,” and indicates with great acuteness some 
of the unverifiable assumptions and intrinsic 
self-contradictions which at present beset em- 
pirical thinker (whether they be: Materialists 
like Dr. Maudsley, or Mentalists like Dr. Bain), 
but, as will be seen from the following words, 
with which he concludes his paper, his distrust 
of Empirical Philosophy does not extend to 
Empirical Science :— 


“ Tf, finally, the reader who has got through this 
paper should say that my cavils cannot shake his 
confidence in experience, or in the aggregate of 
modern knowledge that has progressed and still 
progresses by accumulating, sifting, and systematis- 
ing experience—I can only answer that my own con- 
fidence is equally unshaken, The question which 
I wish to raise is not as to the validity of received 
scientific methods, but as to the general epistemo- 
logical inferences that may legitimately be drawn 
from the assumption of their validity. It is possible 
to combine a practically complete trust in the pro- 
cedure and results of Empirical Science, with a pro- 
found distrust in the procedure and conclusions— 
especially the negative conclusions—of Empirical 
Philosophy,” 


This number of Mind is rich in interesting 
Notes and Discussions, and contains also some 
valuable Critical Notices. Among the former we 
may mention especially a paper by Mr. Norman 
Pearson, on “the Sense of Sin and Evolution,” 
and one on “The Action of So-called Motives,” 
by the Editor. Among the Critical Notices a 
long and admirable account and criticism of Mr. 
Leslie Stephen’s “Science of Ethics,” by Mr. 
H. Sidgwick, is worth careful study. In con- 
clusion there are interesting sketches of the 
careers of two eminent philosophical writers who 
have died since the publication of the form er 
numbers—Professor W. S. Jevons and Dr. M. G, 
Ward. C. B. U. 


Bs eo 
dtlore Magazines. 


Longman’s Magazine, which has now come to its 
second number, is not quite equal t o what we ex- 
peeted. Mr, James Payn’s serial sto’ y, ‘ Thicker 
than Water,” does not take strong he d of us, and 
Mrs. Oliphant’s story, “The Lady® Walk,” of 
which the first part is given, is founded on spiritual- 
istic phenomena, in which she is a believer, and 
which we emphatically reject. We confess to a 
dislike to the whole subject, both in fiction and in 
real life. There ig an interesting sketch of ‘‘ John 
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Harrison, the Chronometer Maker,” by Samuel 
Smiles, and a striking account of the pic- 
turesqne scenery of “* The Norway Fjords,” by 
J. A. Froude. Mr. R. A. Proctor contributes one of 
his science made popular articles on ‘*‘ The Earth 
in Meteoric Shadow,” and there are two moderately 
good poems by the authors of the “ Epic of Hades” 
and “Mrs, Jerningham’s Journal;” and a short 
note on Mr. Mackworth Praed’s,° ‘‘St. Hilary’s 
Prayer.” Voila tout. 

Good Words with the end of the year brings to 
a conclusion Mr. Anthony Trollope’s ‘‘ Kept in the 
Dark ”—one of the thinnest and least interesting of 
his many readable books, and ‘‘ The Golden Shaft,” 
a much more ingenious story of Scotch life, by Charles 
Gibbon; “A Young Artist” is a biographical 
sketch of theflate James C, Henderson, a student 
of the Royal Scotch Academy, who died last year, 
too early for his fame. Mr. R. W. Dale has a 
seasonable paper on “ Christmas Day and Family 
Life ;’Jand ‘‘Home Life Amongst the Lancashire 
Operatives’’ is graphically described by a Lan- 
eashire Parson. The Rev. M. Kaufmann in the 
fourth of his series of papers on the “Christian 
Socialists,” gives an interesting account of Victor 
Aimé Huber, the friend of F. D. Maurice and his 
co-worker, and author of the well-known work on 
the English Universities, translated many years 
ago by Mr. James Heywood. Among the other 
contributions are ‘‘ Poison in Common Things ;” 
the third of a series by Professor Simmons, M.D., 
telling the old story of death in all that we eat and 
drink; ‘‘Tho Vaudois Emigrants in Algeria,” by 
Mrs. Charles Garnett ; ‘‘ Local Museums,” by John 
Gray; ‘“‘Rambles with the Romany,’ by Irving 
Montague, who recalls to our mind Borrow’s works 
on that- curious race; the fourth of a series of 
papers on “Bible Truths and Eastern Ways,” by 
Dr. Fleming Stevenson; and “‘My Little Sailor 
Boy,” a charming little story, by Mr. C. J. Corkran, 
a near relative, we believe, of our friend and con- 
tributor Mr, C, L. Corkran. 

The Sunday Magazine brings to a conclusion Mr. 
George Macdonald’s tale, ‘‘ Weighed and Found 
Wanting,’ and Miss Doudney’s ‘‘ What’s in a 
Name?” The Rey. Dr. Hugh Macmillan contributes 
“An Autumn Pastoral” well illustrated, and the 
late Thomas Jones, the poet-preacher of Wales, is 
the writer of a fine homily, entitled “‘ Two Views of 
Life.’ Among the other papers are “ Japan at 
Home and at Church,” by Ralli Stenning ; ‘‘ Natives 
Among their Brethren,” by C. F. Gordon Cumming ; 
“Breakfast with the Homeless,” an account of 
charitable work in Spitalfields ; ‘‘ Legends connected 
with Tourists’ Cathedrals,” by E. Neville Johns; 
and the very attractive anecdotical ‘‘Sunday Even- 
ings with the Children,” by the Rev. B. Waugh. 

Nobody’s Neighbour, in the Christmas number of 
the Sunday Magazine, is the title of a well-told and 
pathetic story of life among the London poor, from 
the pen of Miss L. T. Meade, whose stories are 
graceful and interesting, and always characterised 
by a high purpose. 

The Magazine of Art is scarcely so striking as 
usual, The frontispiece is ‘‘The Cruise of the 
Rover,” drawn by Seymour Lucas, and with four 
other engravings, illustrating a stirring poem under 
the same title, from the pen of Edmund W. Gosse. 
“ Art on Wheels,” by R. Heath, does not interest us 
much, nor do we eare to see engravings of grand 
state carriages preserved in the Musée de Cluny. 
Jane EB. Harrison continues her paper on ‘ Greek 
Myths in Greek Art,” illustrated with seven fine 
engravings from Greek vases, cups, and marble 
reliefs. Cosmo Monkhouse gives a very interesting 
account of the ‘‘ Pre-Raphaelite Collection ” formed 
by Mr. Triat at Brighton, with engravings of some 
of Rossetti’s, Burne Jones’s, and Madox Brown’s 
masterpieces. ‘Among the remaining articles are 
“ Hogarth’s House and Tomb,”’ by Austin Dobson ; 
“ The Nativity in Art,” by Julia Cartwright; and 
“‘ Velasquez,” with engravings of three of his great 
works. 

Cassell’s Magazine begins a new volume, and 
has two new and promising serial stories, ‘‘ Par- 
doned” and “ Down in the Werld.” There are also 
two short ecmplete stories entititled, ‘‘ Thousands 
and Thousands,” and ‘Our Mr. Jenkins,” the 
scene of the former laid in Guernsey, of the latter 
in the city. Among the bright and sketchy papers 
which constitute the chief attractions of this use- 
ful magazine are “A Word about Wit”; ‘Some 
Facts about Frost and Snow,” ‘‘ My Journey with 

the Khedive,” by his former tutor; “ Ice-boating 
in America ;” ‘‘ Profitable Employment for Gentle- 
women ;” and ‘Christmas Presents,and how to 
- make them,” 


We have also received from Messrs. Cassella 
cheap “ Jubilee Edition,” of The Life of W. E. Glad- 
stone, by George Barnett Smith, which is a wonder- 
ful shillingsworth, corresponding with the recent 
cheap edition of the same author’s ‘‘ Life of John 
Bright,” and John Morley’s “Life of Richard 
Cobden”; and Greater London, the second part of 
the very attractive history of the district round the 
metropolis, by Edward Walford. 

The World of Wit and Humour, the first part of a 
new issue of this well-known collection of humorous 
and witty sayings, with numbers of illustrations by 
well-known artists. 

Cassell’s Illustrated Universal History, Part XV. 

The New Testament Commentary for English 
Readers, edited by Bishop Ellicott, Part XX XIII. 

The Bible Educator, edited by Dean Plumptre, 
Part IX. 

The World of Wonders, Part II. 

The Bow of Strength, the Quiver Annual for 
1882, full of stories of a mild Kvangelical character, 
with profuse illustrations. 


Piterary Hotes. 


Mr. A. G. Vernon Harcourt, F.R.S., has been 
appointed general secretary of the British Associa- 
tion, in the room of the late Professor F. M. 
Balfour. 

Tun Queen has been graciously pleased to confer 
on the members of the Royal Society of Painters 
in Water Colours the distinction of a diploma 
signed by Her Majesty. 

Dr. J. {Burpen SanpERson, of University Col- 
lege, London, has been elected to the Waynflete 
Professorship of Physiology at Oxford, which is 
one of the new ones founded by the late University 
Commission. The duties of the professor are to 
lecture and give instruction in human and com- 
parative physiology with histology, and his emolu- 
ments are to consist of the annualsum of £600, 
appropriated to the professorship by the statutes of 
Magdalen College, and the proceeds (£200 per 
annum) of a fellowship at Magdalen College at- 
tached to the chair. 

Ir is generally affirmed that when Benjamin 
Franklin first came to England he was employed 
at Palmer’s printing-office on the second edition of 
Wollaston’s “ Religion of Nature,” and, in fact, 
Franklin himself asserts as much; but Mr. Solly 
proves, in an article appearing in the December 
number of the Bibliographer, that it was the third 
edition, published in 1725, after the author’s death, 
upon which Franklin worked. 

Tur Academy says that an important discovery 
has just been made by two German travellers, Dr. 
Sester and Dr. Puchstein. On a lofty cliff of the 
Nimrud Dagh, between Malatiyeh and Samsat, 
where the Euphrates forces its way through the 
Taurus, they have found colossal blocks of stone 
covered with Hittite sculptures and inscriptions, 

Dr. ANpREw Witson’s ‘“‘ Chapters on Eyolution ” 
has already reached a second edition. 

Tru Mayor of Manchester presidedat a meeting on 
Wednesday for the purpose of raising a fund to estab- 
lish a Natural History Museum in connection with. 
Owens College. Towards the £50,000 which will be 
needed subscriptions of £1,000 each were promised 
by the Duke of Devonshire, the Harl of Derby, Mr. 
Hugh Mason, M.P., Mr. Grafton, M.P., Mr. John 
Rylands, Mr. James Worthington, Mr. Samuel 
Fielden, Mr. Edmund Potter, Mr. Thomas Ashton, 
and others. he Bishop of Manchester and Mrs, 
Fraser gave £500. About £20,000 have been sub- 
scribed. 

A yew feature will appear in the Illustrated 
London News with the beginning of the coming 
year, The number for January 6 will contain the 
first instalment of a new tale, entitled ‘‘ Yolande,” 
by Mr. Wm. Black. 

Mr. Epmunp W.’Gossn has printed privately ten 
coptes of a very interesting memoir of Thomas 
Lodge, the Elizabethan poet and romance writer. 
Tt will be remembered that Mr. Gosse is editing 
Lodge’s works for the Hunterian Society. 

Mapame pr Noyrxorr is engaged in writing a 
biography of the late General Skobeleff. 

A new work by the Bishop of Rochester, en- 
titled “ Christ’s Claim on the Young,” has at last 
been issued. 

Proressor Pacrarp has written the history of 
Bowdoin College, Main. In it he says he remem- 
bers Longfellow as a fair-haired youth, blooming 


with health and early promise, 


average attendance at schools during the year was 
only 58,135 out of a population of nearly ten mil- 
lions, and that only 4°7 per cent. of the whole male 
population were returned as under instruction or 
able to read and write. It is stated that a con- 
siderably larger percentage of Mahometans than of 
Hindus avail themselves of the education offered at 
the schools of the province and are employed under 
Government, 

Over two millions of readers visited the Man- 
chester Free Libraries during the twelve months 
just ended. To nearly half of these books were 
issued, the remainder presumptively having used 
the libraries merely to read periodicals on the 
tables. Altogether, considerably more than a mil- 
lion of volumes were handed over the counters, of 
which more than 210,000 were used in the reference 
library, The attendance on Sundays averages 
about 4,000, Four of the branch libraries are 
now, it appears, provided with special reading-rooms 
for boys, who have used in the course of the year 
190,493 volumes, 

In reply to a deputation from the Longfellow 
Memorial Committee, headed by Earl Granville, the 
Dean of Westminster on Wednesday consented to 
allow a bust of Longfellow to be placed in the 
Abbey. He esteemed it an honour, he said, to bear 
his part in adding to the treasures of the Abbey a 
memorial to one who held so marked a position 
among great writers, and whose pure and tender 
poetry had mads his name as dear and as familiar 
in English as in Trans-atlantic homes, 

Ar the Sunderland sale the trustees of the British 
Museum obtained the commentary of Guido Pisano 
on the “Inferno” of Dante, a paper MS. of the 
fifteenth century, of the greatest interest to students 
of Dante; a Menmwum for the month of February, 
dated 1431; a Greek palimpsest MS. of which the 
under writing is a portion of the Gospels written in 
the ninth century; and a Greek Evangelistarium 
of,the eleventh, and another of the twelfth century. 

Mr. Grant Auyen has collected, and will re. 
publish next week, with Messrs. Chatto and Windus, 
his papers contributed to the Pall Mall Gazette, 
entitled ‘‘ Colin Clout’s Calendar,” 

Mr. Lyaun, the proprietor of the Sportsman and 
of the Perth Constitutional, has bought the White- 
hall Review, which will be conducted on the same 
political Jines as heretofore. 

Messrs. MAcNiven AnD Wauuacn, of Edinburgh, 
will publish immediately ‘‘ C Sonnets by C Authors,” 
a selection of sonnets edited by Mr, H. J, Nicoll, 
containing representative specimens of all the most 
prominent English sonnet writers from Wyatt to 
Rossetti. 

Prince Kraporxine has prepared for an early 
number of the Nineteenth Centwry an article on 
‘Russian Prisons,” with the interiors of which he 
is familiar, 

Unver the title of ‘“‘ Hours in a Mosque” 
Messrs. W. H. Allen and Co, will publish, in 
January, a volume of essays on various phases of 
Islam by Mr. Stanley Lane Poole, partly reprinted 
from the Ldinburgh Review. 

Messrs. E, Pron anp Co, have just published 
a French translation of ‘‘ Democracy,” 

M. pu Nervviutn, the celebrated painter of 
battle-scenes, has received a commission from the 
English Government to paint the taking of Tel-el- 
Kebir. He was present at the review held by the 
Queen, and he has already madea number of sketches 
for his work, including one of Sir Garnet Wolseley 
at the head of his troops, 


Mr. Tuomas Lonermcr Goocu, an eminent 
engineer and coadjutor of George Stephenson, has 
just died at Gateshead, aged seventy-five. Mr, 
Gooch was apprenticed to Stephenson, and was his 
chief draughtsman in the construction of the Man- 
chester and Liverpool Railway, and his principal 
assistant in the making of the London and Bir- 
mingham Railway. Mr. Gooch was the brother of 
Sir Daniel Gooch. 


Turoat InritaTioN.—Soreness and dryness, tickling and 
irritation, inducing cough and affecting the voice. For 
these symptoms use Epps’s Glycerine Jujubes, In contact 
with the glands at the moment they are excited by the 
act of sucking, the Glycerine in these agreeable confec- 
tions becomes actively healing, Sold only in boxes, 
7id., tins 1s, 1}d., labelled, ‘‘ Jamus Errs and Co,, Homeo- 
pathic Chemists, London.” A letter received :—“‘ Gentle- 
men,— It may, perhaps, interest you to know that, after 
an extended trial, I have found'your Glycerine Jujubes 
of considerable benefit (with or without medical treat- 
ment) in almost all forms of throat disease, ‘They soften 
and clear the voice.—Yours faithfully, Gorpon Hotmgs 


Ir appears from the Administration Report of | m,D., Senior Vbysician to the Municipal Throat and 
the Central Proyinces of India for 1881-82 that the | Ear Infirmary,” 
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Che Liberal Pulpit. 


THE MORAL ASPHOT OF PARTY 
GOVERNMENT. 


On Sunday night the Rev. J. Moden preached 
in the Free Christian Church, Leicester, on the 
uses and abuses of party Government, in which 
the moral aspect of the subject was chiefly 
noticed. The recent local controversy respect- 
ing Mr. P. A. Taylor and the cloture had sug- 
gested to his mind, he said, the desirability of 
considering the principles which underlay party 
Government, ard of pointing out the need of 
high moral rectitude to keep it free from abuse. 
Taking as a text the words from the Book of 
Proverbs: ‘ Righteousness exalteth a nation, 
but sin is a reproach to any people,” he remarked 
that this statement was as true in political as 
in commercial or social life, and having noticed 
the origin and character of the old despotic 
Governments of the world, he said these should 
have found their grave in the rise of Christianity, 
but that as a matter of fact it had needed the 
Reformation and the French Revolution to show 
even the foremost races of mankind that the 
people have rights as well as their rulers. Hav- 
ing traced the development of what is termed 
constitutional Government, he continued: We 
thus reached the natural basis of Government 
by political parties. Some persons were born 
Liberals, others were born Conservatives, and 
each gravitated towards action or rest according 
as a bold belief in the new or a reverent or 
possibly foolish love for the old dominated his 
mind. These were the two poles of political life, 
though they were modified by innumerable social 
and personal influences. There was thus a 
diversity of opinion or conviction which was 
roughly related to either the Conservative or the 
progressive principles, and party government 
was the delegation of the supreme power of the 
State to that section or party which happened 
to be the numerically stronger. Though far 
from logical perfection, party governmeht was 
the best expression to be found of the national 
will, since it enabled a people to guide its own 
destinies by the direct action of the majority 
and the indirect action of the minority. The 
great value of such a mode of government con- 
sisted in the way in which it balanced natural 
tendencies when men were true to the principles 
they professed, as well as in the union of re- 
sponsible action and critical supervision. He 
spoke as a Liberal, but he had a great respect for 
a man who wasa Conservative from conviction. 
The best of institutions, however, were open to 
abuse, and this was specially the case with go 
delicately adjusted an arrangement as party 
government. There was the temptation on the 
part of the dominant party to put personal 
advantage before the public good, to sacrifice 
efficiency for private preference, and to use their 
vast influence in order to retain supremacy. But 
an abuse of power was held in check by the 
eager watchfulness of the opposite party. Just 
this very watchfulness, however, exposed those 
who exercised it to grave moral dangers. The 
spirit which thus came into play was not a spirit 
of love and charity, but that assigned to Satan 
in the Book of Job, whose business it was to 
look for the bad instead of the good. Since the 
Opposition strove to secure power, just as the 
governing party strove to retain it, political life 
was often disgraced by the saddest passions and 
intrigues. Hence a party-governed State ought 
to consist of good and reasonable citizens who 
opposed each other from conviction, for where 
men were unscrupulous such a mode of govern- 
ment offered full scope for ambition and envy as 
well as for lying and slander. What men called 
truth in politics was often an article of their own 
or their leader’s manufacture, something made 
to order, in which they themselves appeared as 
angels while their opponents were placed in the 
darkest shadow. Without great watchfulness 
party feeling became, not only an unlovely, but 
an almost fiendish thing. Kings had always 
been exposed to great temptation, but the 
temptations which beset a party statesman 
were far greater, not as regarded the abuse of 
power, but in that immoral attitude of mind 
which political animosity generated. If there 
had ever been, indeed, a party statesman who 
was perfectly just when in opposition, he wag a 


the calendar and of all the patriotic heroes of 
classic days faded into insignificance. But the 
religion of Jesus—all religion—demanded an 
exercise of the eternal principles of morality in 
party warfare. It condemned the varnished 
falsehood or the careless exaggeration indulged 
in to damage the prospects of a political 
opponent. It inculcated the golden rule of 
the Gospel, calling upon men to treat others as 
they would have others treat them. But 
partisans forgot all this; they ceased in some 
cases to worship the God of truth, in order that 
they might pay a fuller measure of devotion to 
their respective party leaders. A higher tone 
was needed in our whole political life, and men 
were called upon to be as just and kind in 
politics as they were in their private relations. 
Till principle was placed above prejudice ard 
personal ambition, righteousness must often be 
content to suffer, but its martyrs were stars 
heralding the dawn of a better day. 


Obituary. 
ANDREW PRITCHARD, F.R S.E. 

An old friend to the cause of religious and 
scientific progress has just passed away. Mr. 
Andrew Pritchard, of Highbury, died on Friday, 
Nov. 24, after a long illness of more than three 
years; and it seems fitting that something 
should be said about the quiet but actively use- 
ful life which has just been recalled from 
among us, a life as fruitful and complete as any 
can well be. 

Andrew Pritchard, boru in 1804, was mainly 
indebted for his upbringing to his grandfather, 
Mr. Fleetwood, cashier in the Bank of England. 
When a young man he spent some years with 
Mr. Cornelius Varley (brother to John Varley, 
the Father of Watercolours), and during this 
time had ample opportunities for cultivating 
his many-sided faculties. No subject seemed 
too great or tov small for him. At one time he 
would spend hours watching the planets through 
the telescope, or investigating minute organ- 
isms through the microscope. At another he 
would be deeply engrossed in mastering the de- 
tails of some new patent, the drawing of which 
he was then making; while again during odd 
moments he might have been found busily em- 
ployed in fashioning a steel pen, when these 
were first suggested as substitutes for the 
quill. Knowledge was to him a goal worth 
seeking, no matter in which direction it might be 
approached; and when, in 1823, Dr. Birkbeck 
and others founded the Mechanics’ Institute, 
Andrew Pritchard became one of the original 
members, worked actively on its committee, and 
after a few years taught in it himself. 

Microscopic science was now taking the chief 
place in his studies, and he set himself to con- 
quer some of its many difficulties. The coloured 
margin incidental to ordinary flint glass lenses 
was a great obstacle to the clearness with which 
any oject could be viewed, and the first mark 
he made in public life was by forming diamonds 
into single lenses (1827), their high power of 
refraction rendering the lens almost achromatic. 
But this not being altogether a satisfactory 
solution to the problem, he continued to experi- 
ment until the introduction of compound micro- 
scopes (by which the coloured margin of one lens 
was neutralised by that of others) rendered the 
achromatism practically complete. The results 
of his microscopic research were embodied in 
the books which he published from time to time, 
“The Microscopic Cabinet,” ‘ Micrographia,” 
&e., but his chief work was “A History of In- 
fusoria,”’” which was first published in 1834. Of 
this four editions were issued, the last (of nearly 
a thousand pages) in 1861, and this became the 
standard book on the subject, but is now out of 
print. It wasin recognition of his microscopical 
labours that the title of Fellow was conferred 
upon him by the Royal Society of Edinburgh 
in 1873. Mr. Pritchard was lkewise a member 
of the Royal Institution of Great Britain, having 
been proposed by the late Professor Faraday and 
elected in 1836. 

Turning now to his history in the religious 
world, we find him as a boy accompanying his 
grandfather Fleetwood to the old Independent 
Chapel in Hare-court, City (since removed to 
Canonbury), and imbibing from him the 


man before whom the virtue of all the saints in}earnest thoughtfulness that had descended 


from his Puritan forefathers. This gradually led 
him to bend his steps to another meeting-house 
in the same old court, that belonging to the 
Sandemaniansg, a quaint little sect that has but 
few followers. For some years he attended here, 
although he never became an actual member, 
and it wasin this community that he first made 
the acquaintance of the late Professor Faraday, 
with whom he was afterwards united in warm 
friendship. But after a time the strict limits 
which surrounded this simple little body of 
Christians seemed too narrow for him. It was 
Waraday’s oft-expressed opinion that, although 
questioning into scientific truths was a duty 
devolving on all real seekers after knowledge, 
yet in the realms of theology all spirit of inves- 
tigation was wrong and to be condemned, while 
to Mr. Pritchard no such line of demarcation 
seemed right or was possible, and he felt that 
he ought not to stifle the voice of reason in 
matters of theology any more than in matters 
of science. Thus, after careful investigation, he 
became a Unitarian, and in 1840 joined the 
congregation at Stoke Newington-green, then 
under the ministry of the Rev. Dr. Cromwell, 
and with this congregation he continued to be 
actively associated until his last illness. Daring 
his connection with it the Sunday-school and 
various other activities were started, and the 
building was enfranchised, altered and enlarged. 
This; latter fact may appear curious to those who 
kucw how small its dimensions still are, but a 
comparison with the old plans will show that it 
is now about one third larger than in earlier 
days when Dr. Price, Mrs. Barbauld, Samuel 
Rogers and Samuel Sharpe met to worship 
within its walls. In 1842 he and a few others 
commenced the Newington-green Conversational 
Society, a society formed with the object of 
bringing members of the Chapel and their friends 
together for social and intellectual intercourse, 
and of this he was the indefatigable President 
for twenty-five years. In 1850 he became 
treasurer to the chapel, which post he zealously 
filled for twenty-two years. 

Mr. Pritchard married Caroline Isabella 
Straker, in 1829, by whom he had eleven 


children, to whose~ education he devoted 
himself with that thoroughness that was 
characteristic of his whole nature. He was 


essentially a domestic man, and most of hig 
works were written in the ordinary sitting- 
room surrounded by his children, whom he had 
engaged in some quiet occupation. His general 
information was of a most varied and reliable 
nature; there was scarcely a subject upon 
which a disputed question avose that he was 
unable to supply with the needful answer, 
either from his own knowledge or by instant 
reference to one of his many books which filled 
his well used and much loved library. 

In March, 1879, he was seized with an attack 
of paralysis and gradually lost his physical 
and partly his mental powers. For the last two 
years, however, his sufferings were very slight, 
and his wife and children were most happy in 
being able to minister to his comfort and to feel 
that they could do something for him who had 
done so much for them. 

He died on Nov. 24, and the funeral service 
took place on the 28th ult., at Newington-green 
Chapel, the Rev. W. Wooding officiating, and 
the Rev. Charles Voysey, Mr. Pritchard’s old 
friend, giving the address, which appears on 
another page. The chapel was decorated with 
plants and flowers, all dreary adjuncts being as 
far as possible avoided, for it was felt that such 
a complete and happy life was a matter for deep 
thanksgiving, and that “rejoicing in hope” all 
present might feel that the falling cloud was 
indeed very brightly tinged with a silver lining, 

After the address many of those present went 
on to Abney-park Cemetery, where Mr. Wood- 
ing concluded the service with a few appro- 
priate words. 

The following is a list of Mr. Pritchard’s 
works. 

1827. On the Art of forming ‘Diamonds into 
single lenses for Microscopes.” Royal Institu- 
tion, 

1828. A Treatise on ‘ Optical Instruments,’’— 
Library of Useful Knowledge. 

1829-30. ‘‘ Microscopic Illustrations” of a few 
new popular, and diverting living objects, &c., 
conjoined with accurate descriptions of the 
latest improvements in the new microscopes ; 
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the best methods of constructing their mount- 
ings, apparatus, &c.; and complete instruc- 
tions for using them,—illustrated by highly- 
finished coloured engravings from magnified 
drawings of the actual living subjects, by C. 
R. Goring, M.D.—Royal 8vo. 

1832. The ‘‘ Microscopic Cabinet” of select ani- 
mated Objects ; with a description of the Jewel 
and Doubet Microscopes, Test Objects, &c.— 
To which are subjoined memoirs by C. R. 
Goring, M.D., on Microscopic Phenomena and 
an exact method of appreciating Microscopes 
and Engiscopes. 

1834, The Natural “‘History of Animalcules,” 
containing descriptions of all the known 
species of Infusoria; with instructions for 
procuring and viewing them,—illustrated by 
upwards of 300 magnified figures on steel. 

1835, <A list of 2,000“ Microscopic Objects,” with 
remarks on the circulation in animals and 
plants, the method of viewing crystals by 
polarised light, &c., forming a guide for select- 
ing and labelling subjects of natural history, 
Botany, and Mineralogy for the Microscope. 
The work contains the first proposal for a 
standard length for slides. 

1837. ‘“ Micrographia,” containing practical essays 
on Reflecting, Solar, Oxy-hydrogen, Micro- 
scopes; Micrometers; Hye-pieces, &c., with 
an appendix, on making Drawings of Micro- 
scopic subjects, by F. Bauer, F.R.S., and anew 
method of illumination by Rey. J. B. Reade, 
E.R.S. 

1838. ‘ Microgcopic Illustrations,” a new edition 
amended and enlarged, with ari appendix on 
the optical phenomena of certain Crystals. 

1839. A ‘ Catalogue” of the Orders, Families, 
and principal Genera of British Insects, 
arranged in conformity with their organisa- 
tion, and printed on one side only for label- 
ling cabinets. 

1842, <A History of ‘‘ Infusoria,” living and fossil ; 
arranged according to ‘ die Infusionsthierchen” 
of C. G. Ehrenberg; containing coloured en- 
gravings of all the genera, and descriptions of 
all the species in that work, with several new 
ones. To which is appended an account of 
those recently found in the chalk formations. 

1845. ‘‘ Microscopic Illustrations ” of living ob- 
jects, &c., 3rd edition. 

1847, ‘ English Patents,” being a register of all 
those granted for inventions in the Arts, 
Manufactures, Chemistry, Agriculture, d&c., 
during the first forty-five years of the present 
century. 

1847, ‘‘Microscopic Objects,’ Animal, vegetable 
and mineral, with instructions for preparing 
and viewing them. 

1850. <A practical Treatise on “ Optical Instru- 
ments,” with an appendix, giving an account 
of new instruments and improvemenis to the 
year 1850, illustrated by 100 engravings on 
wood, 

1852. A History of ‘‘ Infusorial Animaleules,” living 
and fossil, illustrated by several hundred 
magnified representations on twenty-four 
plates, new edition, pp. 704. 

1861. A History of ‘Infusoria,” including the 
Desmidiaceew and Diatomaces, British and 
Foreign, Fourth edition, enlarged and revised 
by J. T. Arlidge, M.D., W. Archer, Esq.,; J. 
Ralfs, M.R.C.S.; W. C. Williamson, F.R.S., 
and the Author, Illustrated by forty plates. 
pp. 968. 
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MR. VOYSEY’S ADDRESS. 


The following is Mr. Voysey’s Address at the 
funeral service :— 

“ The memory of the just is blessed.” 

If ever these words were true, they are true 
indeed of him whom this day we mourn, and 
whose body we are even now carrying to the 
tomb. All who had the privilege of knowing 
Andrew Pritchard will have some good thing to 
say of his blessed memory. Those who knew 
him most intimately knew also the best side of 
his nature. 

There is the outer circle of the literary and 
scientific world who confess their obligations to 
his wonderful and patient investigations in the 
realm of nature, by which he not only enlarged 
our knowledge of the mystery and beauty of the 
microscopic world, but also conferred on living 
men and on posterity safeguards from the sinful 
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practice of the adulteration of food and medi- 
cine. 

Another circle there is, composed of those who 
were privileged to know him as a companion 
and friend, and who will never forget the charm 
of his discourse on a great variety of subjects, 
upon all of which he had something to teach or 
some fresh light to throw. They will remember 
his geniality and glowing cheerfulness, and how 
they went home from his society with the bright- 
ness of the sunshine which he had shed upon 
them. 

Yet another circle within these, to which I 
have the honour to belong, is composed of men 
and women who were the special objects of his 
sympathy, his bounty, and his help. How 
lovingly and generously he would stand by all 
who needed his support, and would serve them 
unweariedly by word and deed. Noman ever de- 
served better the sacred name of friend, or ful- 
filled more faithfully and willingly the duties of 
friendship. Tender as a little child, his heart 
overflowed with sympathy, and if he ever took 
pride in the wealth which God had bestowed 
upon him, it was only when he could share it 
with those in need, or confer it on some high and 
noble cause. 

My tongue almost fails me when I come to 
speak of that innermost circle of all—of those 
precious ones with whom and for whom he lived 
his life of love, and who were to him not only the 
treasure of all his treasures, but by their love, and 
loyalty, and devotion, helped him greatly to be 
the noble man he was. You, my dear friends, who 
are gathered here to-day, bearing his honoured 
name, or having his blood flowing in your veins, 
will feel with me that a stranger’s tongue cannot 
speak worthily of this theme: that the wedded 
love of more than half a century was rich in 
felicities that cannot be adequately painted; 
and that the vast inheritance of children and 
grandchildren—all of whom loved and reve- 
renced, and obeyed him to his last hour—have 
a tale of joy and privilege to tell, which could 
not be told by other lips than their own. But 
for the accident of living in the nineteenth 
century, this man was a veritable patriarch, and 
would in ancient time have been held up as an 
instance of the special favour of Heaven in mul- 
tiplying his seed and conferring upon him the 
greatest blessing which can belong to us as 
mortals—a large family of loving, clever and 
godly children. And there is truth in the old con- 
ception still. For the cup of Andrew Pritchard’s 
earthly bliss was full. Never was he tired of 
saying so, and of giving God thanks, as well he 
might, for so much happiness. 

Yet to us his friends, and to his own nearest 
and dearest, he always seemed to deserve it. 
To us he seems the normal type of what a man 
ought to be, of what he should grow into, if he 
is to be complete and harmonious in all the 
components of his nature. 

But Iam reminded that I stand here to speak 
to you to-day, not only by my own desire, but 
by his written request, which I did not know 
until after his death; but I am just as certain 
of what he would wish me to say as if he had 
given me full instructions. He would have 
pardoned and permitted some words of grateful 
eulogy as a concession to human nature; but not 
for eulogy alone did he ask me to speak to his 
beloved family and to his sorrowing friends to- 
day. It surely was more in his heart to bope 
that his dear children and descendants should 
follow in his steps, so far only as those steps 
were right, and to avoid his mistakes and failures. 
Bear with me, then, if I touch on a few features 
of his character and life as examples for us all 
to follow. 

I first notice a feature common indeed to all 
real truth-seekers—absolute fearless fidelity to 
truth. The most patient and minute search 
into facts, long and unwearied observation, 
accuracy even to exactness in all reports, de- 
scriptions, drawings ; modesty in stating infer- 
ences and generalisations; firmness in standing 
by an unpopular theory when convinced of its 
truth. As a Fellow of the Royal Society for 
Scientific Research, Andrew Pritchard was con- 
spicuous for his fidelity and industry. Those of 
his children who have followed their father in 
scientific pursuits will well know the value of 
the qualities here named. Of his special contri- 
butions to science it does not become me to speak, 
and they will be duly recorded at suitable length 
elsewhere. But it is within the province of the 
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speaker on this occasion to dwell on the fact that 
his marvellous devotion to science never had the 
effect—slanderously imputed to the study of 
science—of alienating his mind from God, or of 
weakening his trust in the divine love. On the 
contrary, he ever claimed to have learned more, 
and not less, of the infinite wisdom and bounty 
of God, the more beauty and skill which he dis- 
covered in God’s works. His delight was the 
joy of reverence, the ecstasy of seeing the hand 
behind the instruments, of coming face to face 
with the eternal Mind in every fresh instance of 
wonder and adaptation. The unknown beauties, 
elegances, and even splendours which his micro- 
scope unfolded to his admiration sang to his 
heart of a God who delighted in beauty of form 
and colour, and to whom the very smallest of 
His creatures was an object of Divine care and 
decoration. i; ; 

From early years accustomed to trust in, to 
love and to worship God, he never feared a new 
truth either in science or in religion. Hence it 
was that he welcomed withall his heart any token 
of real progress in our conceptions of God, every 
honest relinquishment of untenable positions, 
every casting out of tawdry sentiment, which,may 
be, had lingered too long, even in his own free 
and unorthodox communion. Standing to the 
last by the venerable Unitarian Church, giving 
bountifully to Unitarian causes and taking his 
seat in this chapel so long as he had strength 
to come, he, nevertheless, was a staunch and 
genuine Theist, and did not scruple to confess 
that he had outgrown many of the traditions 
which still survived among modern Unit- 
arians. To the very last, 1 say, he was a 
good and true Unitarian, because he was a good 
and true Theist, and put his trust in God 
alone, without leaning on the Bible or on 
miracles, or on Christ. And although I feel 
sure that he was the last man to impose his own 
views and beliefs and denials upon any one— 
least of all upon his own children—yet I feel 
sure also that he would have us follow him 
stedfastly in this; viz.,in keeping our hearts 
and minds ever open to receive truth, unwel- 
come truth, unpopular truth, truth which does 
not pay well, truth which costs something to 
obtain, and still more to proclaim. 

Last of all, I would say a few words on that 
feature which was the key to his whole life. 
He was a most loving man. I might go 
through the long hst of honoured relatives, and 
then through the roll of his friends and ac- 
quaintances, and fearlessly ask the question, 
“What was the special feature, the brightest 
characteristic in Andrew Pritchard’s life?” and 
the answer from every one in turn would be the 
game. ‘He was a most loving man.” This 
made him faithful; this made him religious ; this 
made him fearless; this made him happy; 


this made and built up the intense happiness 
of his home; this carried him over all his diffi- 
culties and consoled him under all affliction. 

And the love he gave and had begotten 
came back to him like a flood in his hour of 
weakness and mortal decay; and the very 
bitterness of his wife’s and his children’s woe 
was quenched in that outpouring of loyal 
reverent love. 

Let us not weep that his sufferings are over, 
that the lamp has gone out on earth to be re- 
kindled in Heaven! To his grave let us carry 
him with thoughts of joy and gratitude, and 
even of triumph, thanking God that such an 
one has lived and died, and praying Him for 
celestial grace that we may walk in his steps. 


MANCHESTER.—In a recent number we stated 
that six ‘“ Unitarians” had been elected to the 
Manchester School Board. ‘ Unitarians”’ was a 
misprint for ‘‘ Unsectarians.” 


Hotioway’s Pitts.—Enfeebled Existence,—This medi- 
cine embraces every attribute required in a general and 
domestic remedy. It overturns the foundations of dis- 
ease laid by defective food and impure air. In obstruc- 
tions or congestions of the liver, lungs, bowels, or any 
other organs, these Pills are especially serviceable and 
eminently successful. They should be kept in readiness 
in every family, being a medicine of incomparable utility 
for young persons, especially those of feeble constitutions, 
They never cause pain or irritate the most sensitive 
nerves or most tender bowels. Holloway’s Pills are the 
best purifiers of the blood, the most active promoters of 
absorption and secretion, whereby all poisonous and ob- 
noxious particles are remoyed from both solids and fluids, 
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THE LONDON SCHOOL BOARD. 
The following is a complete list of the newly- 
elected Board, given in alphabetical order, the con- 
stituencies represented by the various members. 


being also given. 


An asterisk denotes the names 


of the members of the previous Board :— 


Aveling, Dr. E. B. ... ... Westminster, 
Barker, Rev. W.... ... Marylebone, 
*Belcher, Rev. Brymer ... Westminster, 
iBeyen, Mr./T. J... .».» Hackney. 
*Bond, Mr. E. onc Marylebone, 
Bourke, Mr. W. R. Finsbury. 
Bousfield, Mr. William] ... Chelsea, 
Brooke, Rev. C. H..,. .... “Lambeth, 
proce, Mr G. B. ... .... Marylebone, 
Burroughes, Mr. J. S. ... Westminster. 


*Buxton, Mr. E. N. 
Currie, Sir E. H. ... 


Tower Hamlets. 
Tower Hamlets, 


Denny Urlin, Mr. Richard Chelsea. 

*Diggle, Rev. J. RB. ... .». Marylebone. 
Dillon, Hon. C. A. ... Lambeth, 

*Freeman, Mr. Robert ... Chelsea. 

*Gladstone, Dr. J. H. ... Chelsea, 

*Gover, Mr. H. eae Greenwich, 
Gudgeon, Mr. E. B. Lambeth. 
Hanson, Sir Reginald wes City of London. 
Hastings, Miss ae .. Tower Hamlets, 

*Hawkins, Mr. A. ... Southwark. 

*Heller, Mr. 2: Biz ... Lambeth. 

*Hill, Miss Davenport . City of London, 
Hobhouse, Sir A. ... ... Westminster. 
Hinghes: Viry i. —s,.. ... Greenwich, 
Lawrence, Rey. C. D. «. Southwark. 
Lobb, Mr. J. rae «. Hackney. 

*Lucraft, Mr. B. eee .. Finsbury. 

*Miller, Mrs. F. See .. Hackney, 

*Mills, Mr. Arthur .., «.- Marylebone. 
Mitchell, Mr. George «. Chelsea. 

*Morse, Rev. T. D. ... Greenwich, 

*Miiller, Miss aes +. Lambeth. 

*Murpbhy, Rev. G. M. «. Lambeth 

*Olding, Mr. B.S. ... ... Hackney. 

*Pearce, Mr. W. ... ... Tower Hamlets 

*Pearson, Rev. H. D. ... Hackney. 


*Prendergast, Colonel 
Richards, Mr. H. C. 


Tower Hamlets, 
City of London. 
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DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S 
- ORIGINAL AND ONLY DS, J, cox CH LO RODYNE. 


Coucss, 


COs, 
STHMA; 
BBRONCHITIS. 


R. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S 

CHLORODYNE.—This won- 
derful remedy was discovered by 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE, and 
the word CHLORODYNE coined by 
him expressly to designate it, 
There never has been a remedy so 
vastly beneficial to suffering hu- 
manity, and it is a subject of deep 
concern to thé public that they 
should not be imposed upon by 
having imitations pressed upon 
them on account of cheapness, 
and as being the same thing. 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S 
CHLORODYNE is a totally dis- 
tinct thing from the spurious com- 
pounds called Chlorodyne, the use 
of which only ends in disap- 
pointment and failure. 


COLLIS BROWNE'S 


Rs 
D CHLORODYNE.—Vice Chan- 


cellor Sir W. PAGE WOOD, 
STATED PUBLICLY in Court 
that Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE 
was UNDOUBTEDLY the IN- 
VENTOR of CHLORODYNE, 
that the whole story of the defend- 
ant was deliberately untrue, and 
he regretted to say it had been 
sworn to.—See Zhe Times, July 
x3th, 1864. 


COLLIS BROWNE'S 


D*. me 
: CHLORODYNE is a LIQUID 


MEDICINE which ASSUAGES 
PAIN of EVERY KIND, affords 
+a calm, refreshing sleep WITH- 
OUT HEADACHE, and IN- 
‘VIGORATES the NERVOUS 


re-forming the procession on the inside of the lich- 
gates, the coffin was lifted over. 
minister had refused to assent to the suggestion of 
the crowd that the gates should be forced. 
point a rush was made, and the gates were unhung. 
Two lads, inmates of the vicarage, resisted this 
violence, and a policeman took the names of some 
of those who assisted. The consequent proceedings 
were orderly, and the gates were ultimately rehung, 
but little the worse for their temporary removal. 


ooo eee 


ROWNE’ 


s 
CHLORODYNE is the D®: J. COLLIS BROWNE’S 
REAT SPECIFIC FOR CHLORODYNE is the TRUE 


PALLIATIVE in 
HOLERA, DYSENTERY, N EURALGIA, GOUT, 
D IARRHGA, CANCER, 


"TOOTHACHE, RHEU= 

The GENERAL BOARD of MATISM. 
HEALTH, London, REPORT 
that it ACTS as a CHARM, one 

., dose generally sufficient, 


3 


From Dr. B. Me BOULTON and Co., 
Horncastle. 


“We havé madé pretty ex- 

Dr. GIBBON, Army Medical tensive use of Ghinrodyae ‘4 our 

Staff, Calcutta, states: ‘‘ TWO practice lately, and look upon it 

DOSES COMPLETELY! as an excellent direct Sedative 

CURED ME of DIARRHG:A,.”5 and Anti-Spasmodic. It seems 

q to allay pain and irritation in 
whatever organ, and from what- 
ever cause, It induces a feeling 
of comfort and quietude not ob- 
tainable by any other remedy, and 
it seems to possess this great ad- 
vantage over all other Sedatives, 
that it leaves no unpleasant after 
effects.” 


MPORTANT CAUTION. 
The IMMENSE SALE ¢¥ this 


D®. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S 
CHLORODYNE rapidly cuts 
short all attacks of 


EPILEPSY, SPASMS, COLIC, 
PALPITATION, HYSTERIA. 
COUGHS, COLDS, &c. 

From Wi VESALIUS  PETTI- 


W, M.D., formerly Lec- REMEDY has given rise te 
i i many UNSCRUPULOUS 
LASS George’s Hospital, IMITATIONS. 


N.B.—EVERY BOTTLE OF 
GENUINE CHLORODYNE 
BEARS on the GOVERN- 
MENT STAMP the NAME of 
the INVENTOR, 


D*® J. COLLIS BROWNE, 


**T have no hesitation in stating 
that I have never met with any 
medicine so efficacious as an Anti- 
Spasmodic and Sedative. I have 
used it in Consumption, Asthma, 
Diarrhoea, and other diseases, and 
am perfectly satisfied with the 
results.” 5 aie Slee 

From W. C. WILKINSON, Esq.| SOLD IN BOTTLES, ss. 174d. 

F.R.C.S., Spalding. 2s. od., 4s. 6d., by all Chemists, 

“YI consider it invaluable in Sore MANUFACTURER, 
Phthisis and Spasmodic Cough;]} J, T. DAVENPORT, 33, GREAT) 
the benefit is very marked indeed,” RUSSELL STREET, W.C. 


MARRIAGE. 

The officiating | WINSER—FRETWELL-—On the 29th ult., at Mill- 
hill Chapel, Leeds, by the Rev. C. Hargrove, 
M.A., Julian Winser, of Warrington, to Fanny 
Emmeline, youngest surviving daughter of the 
late Wm. Fretwell, of Leeds. No cards, 

DEATHS. 

TAPP—On the 27th ult., at her residence, 99, Wel- 
lington-road, Stoke Newington, Mary Ann Tapp, 
aged 87, deeply regretted. 


At this 


Our Culenvdar. 
SUNDAY, Drormperr 38, 


TAYLOR—On the 28th ult., at Starston, Mary, widow 
of the late Thos. Lombe Taylor, Hsq., of Starston, 
Norfolk, aged 73. 

WRIGHT — On Wednesday, the 22nd ult., at the 
Limes, Mickleover, near Derby, Amelia, widow of 
the late Samuel J. Wright, Esq.. in the 82nd year 


*Richardson, Miss .., .. Southwark, 
*Roberts, Mr. T. L. ... ... Finsbury. 
*Ross, Mr. J. at ..» Westminster 
*Saunders, Mr. J. E. Greenwich, 
*Spicer, Mr. H. RAC «. City of London 
*Stanley, Hon. E. L. ... Marylebone. 
*Toylor, Miss Helen .s. Southwark, 
*Wainwright, Rev. Dr. ..» Finsbury. 
Webber, Rey. W. T. ... Finsbury, 
*Westlake, Mrs. ... ... Marylebone. 
*White, Mr. C0. R. ..., ..» Lambeth. 
Whiteley, Mr. G. C. ..» Lambeth. 


*Wilks, Rev. Mark ... -»» Finsbury, a 

Of the fifty-three members of the Board thirty- 
one were re-elected in the following proportions :-— 
Four for Lambeth, two for the City of London, two 
for Chelsea, four for Finsbury, three for Greenwich, 
three for Hackney, five for Marylebone, three for 
Southwark, three for the Tower Hamlets, and two 
for Westminster. 


CLEeRIcAL OxsstRUcTION or THE New Burtau 
Aot.—The Herts and Essex Observer gives parti- 
culars of a painful scene at Harlow, on Saturday 

- last, on the ogcasion of a Nonconformist funeral in 
the district churchyard of St. John the Baptist. 
The deceased, Mrs. Graves,-was a Baptist, and it 
was her wish to be buried with her husband and 
father in the churchyard, and with Nonconformist 
rites. This wish her daughter, Miss Hannah 
Graves, faithfully respected, notwithstanding the 
vicar’s assurance that if her mother could return 
she would release her daughter from her promise, 
and desire to be interred by him. Further, finding 
he could not prevail, he had the grave dug from 
north to south, instead of from east to west, as 
usual, and in a marked-off corner of the church- 
yard. In addition, a special entrance to the 
churchyard was made for the funeral. Against 
these irregularities a protest was entered; and it 
being found that the lich-gates would be locked at 
the time of the funeral, he was warned that he 
would be held responsible for any obstruction he 
might offer. 


be locked, and upon application at the vicarage 


‘* Sister Ellen ” refused the key, and said that the 


Nevertheless, on the procession 
reaching the churchyard gates they were found to 


LONDON. 
Rev. P. H. Wicxstzzp, at Little Portland-street Chapel, 
at 11.15 a.m. and 7 p.m. 
Rey. Cus, Vorsgy, at Langham-hall, 43, Great Portland- 
street, 11.15 a.m, _ 


Lecture at St. George’s Hall, Langham-place, at 4 P.m., 
Professor H. N. Mosxury, M.A., F.R.S., on “ Life 
on the Ocean Surface.” (With Oxy-hydrogen Lan- 
tern Illustrations, ) 

BOURNEMOUTH. 

Rey, AurreD Hoop, at the Town Hall Buildings, at 11 
A.M, and 7 P.M. 

*,* Notices of Sunday Services are inserted in this 

Calendar at 6d. a line, and of other Meetings and Services 

gratis, provided a detailed Advertisement appears. 


SELECTED BOOKS, 


Alcock’s (D.) The Roman Students, 6/ 

Alison (Sir A.) Autobiography, edited by Lady Alison, 
2 Vols. 3/6 

Brace’s (C. L.) Gesta Christi, or a History of Humane 
Progress under Christianity, 12/ 

Cambridge Bible for Schools: Acts of the Apostles, 
xy.-xxvlii., by J. R. Lumby, 2/6 

Feilden’s (H. St, C.) Constitutional History of England, 
6 


/ 
Foster’s (C.) Story of the Bible from Genesis to Reve- 
lation, 6/ 


Luke, 16/ 

Hudson’s (E. H.) History of the Jews in Rome, 3.0. 
160 to a.v. 604, 7/6 

Miscellaneous Travels of J. W. Goethe, ed. by L. D, 
Schmitz, 3/6 (Bohn’s Standard Library). 

Oldenberg’s (Dr. H.) Buddha, his Life, his Doctrine, 
18) Order, translated from the German by W. Hoey, 
18 

Scott’s (L.) Messer Agnolo’s Household, 6/ 

Scott’s (L.) The Renaisance of Art in Italy, 31/6 

Smiles’s (S.) Life of a Scotch Naturalist, Thomas Ed- 
ward, Popular Edition, 6/ 


vicar considered that he had complied with the | gpurgeon (Rev. ©. H.) Life and Ministry, by Rev. W. 


Act by providing “free access.” 


The mourners 
thereupon passed through jtheynew entrance, and, |St, Anselm, Life and Times‘of, by M, Rule, 2Vols, 382/ 


Walters, 2/6 


Hobart’s (Rey. W. K.) The Medical Language of St. 
ee AND PeLson’s 


of her age. 


IGH SCHOOL, STOKE GREEN, NEAR 
COVENTRY, established (1865) by the Rev. G. 
Heaviside, B.A., of University and Manchester New Col- 
leges, London, promotes a Liberal Education ata mode 
rate cost. 


A MINISTER, living in a pleasant town in 

the Midland Counties, would be glad to receive a 
Lady into his family as a Boarder, where she would have 
a quiet cultured home, Terms moderate.—Address, 
“Suchende,” InquirER Office, 


VED immediately, in a Gentleman’s 
family, a young lady as GOVERNESS, to instruct 

two girls, aged respectively 5} and 7; sbe would have to 

take entire charge of them, and also, during the hoiidays 

of two boys.—Address, Mrs, Banpwin Latnam, Nantwich 

House, Park Hill Rise, Croydon. 


\ NV ANTED, immediately, a Care-Taker for 

Chapel and Day Schools. Must be a married 
man who has had experience in similar work.—Apply to 
the Rey. L, Scorr, Denton, near Manchester. 


CERTIFICATED TEACHER of MUSIC 
fi is seeking a re-engagement for next Term,—For 
further particulars, apply to Mrs. Turin, Sherwood. 
street, Nottingham. 


Possessing all the Properties of the Finest 
Arrowroot, 


2 ORN 7, ‘LOUR 
Coe 


IS A WORLD-WIDE NECESSARY| <= 
[ror 
THE NURSERY, THE SICK ROOM, 
AND THE FAMILY TABLE. 


Nore, — Purchasers of Corn Flour should insist on 
being supplied with Brown and Polson’s, 
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The Egyptian Question and the French Alliance. 
Meds ~ By Admiral Lord Dunsany. 
By Lieut.-Gen. Sir Epwarp Hamuzy, K.O.B. 


England and the Suez Canal. 
The Second Division at Tel-el-Kebir. 
The Fallacy of Materialism : 

(1) By Grorcr J. Romanus. 


By Mons. JoszpH Rernaon. 


(With a Map.) 


(2) By the Right Rey. the Lorp Brsmop oF CARLISLE. 


Walt Whitman. By G. C. Macavnay. 
Must it be ‘‘ All or Nothing’’ ? 
‘Uncle Pat’s Cabin.” 
Farming and Taxation. 
The Hamlet Saga. 
Is the Education Act of 1870 a Just Law? 


Instructions to my Counsel. 


37 the Rey, Canon Wynne. 

By Pure H. Bacenat. 

By the Right Hon. Lord Sranuny of ALDERLEY. 
By His Excellency Count de Fars. 


By His Eminence Carpinan MAnnIna, 


By Aumep Arar the Egyptian. 


KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, AND CO., LONDON. 


Just Published, price 6d. 
FULL REPORT of the NATIONAL 
CONFERENCE of UNITARIAN, LIBERAL 
CHRISTIAN, FREE CHRISTIAN, PRESBYTERIAN, 
and other NON-SUBSCRIBING or KINDRED CON- 
GREGATIONS, held at Liverpoou, Aprin, 1882. 


London and Edinburgh: Wrtttamgs and Norgars. 
Manchester : Jounson and Rawson; also at the Unitarian 
Association, Norfolk-street, Strand, London, and Midland 
Christian Union, 40, High street, Birmingham. 


New Edition, the Ninth Thousand, Revised and Enlarged, 
100 pages, 8vo., price 1s., post“free. 


THOUGHTS ON THEISM, 


WITH 


SUGGESTIONS TOWARDS A PUBLIC RELIGIOUS 
SERVICE IN HARMONY WITH MODERN 
SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 


‘Dealing with religious progress and advance, it con- 
tains matter and suggestions which should be read espe- 
cially by members of Assemblies and all interested in 
the foundations of religion.’”—Guascow Huratp, 

“Tts pages are enriched with numerous extracts from 
the most eminent divines, metaphysicians, and scientists 
of modern times.”—SurewsBury Free Press. 


London: Trusyer and Co,, Ludgate hill. 


Now Ready. 


QE by the REV. GOODWYN 
BARMBY, being the fifth and last vol. of the Band 
of Faith Series. 

Neatly bound in cloth, and lettered. Price Is., or post 
free, 1s, 3d. May be had of Mrs, Barmby, The Vines, 
Yoxford, Suffolk ; also at the same price, Vols, 2,3, and 
4 of the same series, 


Enlarged Edition, pp, 360, bound, 1s., or 14 stamps, 


OM@OPATHIC FAMILY IN- 

STRUCTOR. By Drs. RicHarp avd Wasutneton 

Epps. Describes fully and prescribes for general diseases, 

T ondon—Jamus Epps & Co., 48, Threadneedle-street, and 
170, Piccadilly, 


“rmNHE FORT, MARGATE.” — APART. 
MENTS in a well-furnished house, facing the 
sea, on moderate terms, 
Address, Mrs, Stabb4ck, Lansdowne Lodge, the For 
Margate. 


} EM SAHIB,” North of Ireland.— 


Please communicate address to Inquirer Office. 


e 


HRISTMAS PRESENTS.—Nothing is so 
highly appreciated as a cise of GRANT'S MORELLA 
CHERRY BRANDY, which can be ordered of any Wine 
Merchant. Queen's quality, as supplied to Her Mijesty, 
42s. per dozen; Sportsman's special quality, 50s. per 
dozen,—Manufacturer, T. GRANT, Distillery, Maidstone, 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 
B IRKBECK BANK.—Current Accounts 


opened according to the usual practice of other 
Bankers, and Interest allowed on the minimum monthly 
balances when not drawn below £25. No commission 
charged for keeping Accounts. 


The Bank also receives money on Deposit at Three per 
cent. Interest, repayable on demand. 


The Bank undertakes, for its Customers, free of charge 
the custody of Deeds, Writings, and other Securities and 
Valuables ; the collection of Bills of Exchange, Dividends, 
and Coupons; and the purchase and sale of Stocks and 
Shares. 


Letters of Credit and Circular Notes issued. 

A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on application. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 

Southampton-buildings, Chancery-lane. 


THE BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY S ANNUAL 
RECEIPTS EXCEED FOUR MILLIONS. 
OW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOB 


TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, with Immediate 


Possession, and no Rent to pay. Apply at the Office 
the BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 


“FOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 
FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH, witr 
Immediate Possession, either for Building or Gardenirg 
purposes. Apply at the Office of the BIRKBECK FREE 
HOLD LAND SOCIETY. 
A Pamphlet, with wil particulars, oo application. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


Southampton- buildings, Chancery-lane. 


OULOGNE-SUR-MER.—A Married Lady 
(daughter of a late Unitarian Minister) receives 
Young Ladies to educate. Thorough English, French 
(two resident French governesses), German (two resident 
German governesses); Latin aud Mathematics (B.A. 
Lond.); Music (pianoforte, violin, singing, harmony) ; 
Drawing, Ridiog, &c, Experienced English nurse. House 
situated in best part of town. Highest references given 
and required, Terms:—above 14, 100 guineas; 10 to 
14, 80 guineas ; under 10, 60 guineas,—Address, Princi- 
pal, 63, Boulevard Mariette. 


EDWARD T. WHITFIELD’S _ 


CHEAP STATIONERY WAREHOUSE, 
178, STRAND, W.C. 


E. T. WHITFIELD begs to inform his Friends and Customers that he now keeps a very large stock of 


GENERAL and FANCY STATIONERY, and that he 


executes orders for every kind of Die-Sinking, 


Stamping, and Engraving. Parcels amounting to £1 sent Carriage Free. 
Card Plate Engraved, and Fifty Cards with name only, Gentlemen’s or Ladies’ size, 2s, 6d. ; Addresses, 


9d. per line extra. 


Five Quires of Note Paper and 100 Envelopes, stamped with Monogram or Lady’s Name, 4s, 
Rubber Stamps, both for marking Linen and for Business Purposes, at very low prices. 
Christmas, New Year, and Birthday Cards, in great variety, 


EH, T. W. continues to supply UNITARIAN and all other Books, 


Prices, from One 


post-frée, at the Publishers’ 
Shilling upwards. 


at 8 o’clock, presided over 
LU. B, 


a 
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CHURCH, AVONDALE- 


NINETEENTH CENTURY: |U'@i2%,.c70803, svoupaue, 


Rye-lane Railway Station). 


OPENING SERVICES. 
The new Church will be opened on Wednesday Bven- 


ing, December 13, at 6.30, when the Rev. T. Sapurr, 
Ph,D., of Hampstead, will preach. A Collection will be 
made at the close in aid of the Building Fund, which is 
still deficient £150. 


A PUBLIC MEETING will be held in the Schoolroom 
by Epwix Lawrencg, Esq., 


The following sums have been received towards liquid. 


ating the debt on the new Cuurch :— 


Lis. a. 
Mrs. F. Withall ae ae se O10 O 
Mrs. Mather... ef eee J& erm V6. 
Mr. T. Pallister Young, LL.B. (2nd™snb.) 010 0 
Mr. W. Shien, M.A, (2nd sub.) ,., re a ae 
Miss Hall, Twickenham (3rd sub ) woe 0 6D 
Mr. Robert Hume ... ee oa antares 0 


Further donations will be thankfully received by 
GEORGE CARTER, Minister, 
83, Chadwick-road, Peckham, S.E. 
HAHNEMANN EPPS, Treasurer, 
9, Eliot Bank, Sydenham-hill, 8.1. 


oe ANNUAL MEETING of the LONDON 
AUXILIARY SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION 
will be held at STAMFORD-STREET CHAPEL, on 
WEDNESDAY, December 6. W. Buaxe Opaurs, Ese., 
LL.D., will preside. 
Tea at 6. Chair at 7 o'clock. Tickets Sixpence each. 


(CENTENARY CELEBRATION. 


The MONTHLY MEETING of PROTESTANT DIS- 
SENTING MINISTERS of WARWICKSHIRE and the 
NEIGHBOURING COUNTIES, Established 1782, will 
celebrate its Centenary by a Series of Mectings to be held 
in BIRMINGHAM, on Wednesday, December 13. 

1.—The Members and Friends will meet in the Lecture 
Room of the Church of the Messiah, when the Secretary 
will read a Sketch of the History of the Society, sup- 
plemented by members’ remarks, 

2.—To be followed by a Luncbeon-Dinner at 1.30 for 
2 o’clock punctually, at the Grand Hotel, Dr. Russeut, 
J.P., presiding. After dinner there will bea Conference, 
in which several Laymen and Ministers will take part. 

3.—In the Evening, at 7 o’clock, there will be Public 
Worship in the Chu:ch of the Messiah, when the intro- 
ductory service will be conducted by the Rev. Joun 
Ropperps and the Rey. Professor FsTuin CARPENTER will 
preach. 

Tickets for the Dinner, Three Shillings each; can be 
bad from the Hon. Secretary before December 4. 

D. MAGINNIS, Hon. Sec. 

Old Parsonage, Stourbridge, Nov. 8, 1882. 


CARBOROUGH. — A BOARDING and 
DAY SCHOOL for GIRLS, in the above healthy 
locality, conducted ‘by Mrs. EDWIN SMITH and Miss 
A. A. SMITH, of Newnham ‘Oollege, Cambridge, is pro- 
posed to be established after Christmas, if sufficient 
general support be secured. Special attention to HEALTH, 
home comforts, and physical training, Mere “cram” or 
over-work scrupulously guarded against. 

Rev. EDWIN SMITH, M.A., would take some of the 
higher subjects, Efficient masters for special studies 
and accomplishments, Terms STRICTLY MODERATE. Sug- 
gestions or promi-es of support will be gratefully wel- 
comed, addressed to either of the principals, at Sandy 
Knoll, Forest-road, Nottingham. 


See OF FRANCE, VALLEY OF LA 
DORDOGNE, 

PREPARATORY SCHOOL for Twenty-four BOYS 
from ten to fifteen. Modern and Dead Languages, Ma- 
thematical and Natural Sciences, taught according to the 
New Programme of the Elementary and Grammar Classes 


in the Lycées. Go:d German Tutor, <A few English 
pupils would be admitted on moderate terms, 

Apply for more information (at Ste. Foy, Gironde) to 
the Director, M. Gilard, pastor; and for references (44, 
Boulevard des Gobelins, Paris) to M. Steeg, late pastor 
at Libourne, member of the French Parliament for Bor- 
deaux; M. Roudier, M.P. for Libourne SoM Bt; 
Coquerel and Viquié, pastors in Paris, and M, Fontands, 
pastorat Havre. 


Pes RESIDENCE for WOMEN 
STUDENTS of the LONDON UNIVERSITY, and 
other London Colleges, 119, Gower-street, W.C, (nearly 
opposite the University). Miss SUSAN WOOD, late 
Head Mistress of the Bath High School, and formerly of 
Cheltenham College, receives a limited number of ladies 
to board and study under her direction for the various 
examinations. For terms, apply till September 29, to 
Miss 8. Wood, 25, Keppel-street, W.C. 

References kindly permitted to Captain Douglas Gatton, 
C.B., Member of the Council of University College ; 
C. J, Roundell, Esq., M.P., late Fellow of Merton College, 
Oxford; Charles Bloxam, Esq., Professor at King's 
College; Mrs. Albert Dicey, 7, Victoria-street, West- 
minster, and others, 
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IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 


At the beginning of the New Year the 
price of the InquireRn will be re- 
duced from 5d. to 2d. weekly. See 

detailed notice in another column. 


ARCHIBALD CAMPBELL TAIT. 


Earty on Sunday morning, the 3rd of 
December, the Primate of all England 
breathed his last. His end was like his life, 
calm and serene, in spite of suffering, Notin 
extreme old age, as age is reckoned now, but 
yet well stricken in years, surrounded by a 
family circle sadly thinned by former be- 
reavements, beloved and regretted, we may 
venture to say, by all who were personally 
known to him, lamenting in his last moments 
that he should not live to pension an old 
servant of his household, the Archbishop of 
CANTERBURY passed away. It is easier to 
chronicle the career than to estimate the 
character of one who has filled the position 
of the foremost of English prelates. The 
trappings of the dignitary obscure the per 
sonality of the man. An Archbishop is 
chiefly known to the outer world by acts for 
the most part perfunctory. His official life 
seems made up of ordinations, confirmations, 
visitations, charges, taking the chair at con- 
gresses, distributing prizes at schools, sitting 
in committees, speaking in Convocation or in 
the House of Lords; and in even the most 
spontaneous of these public appearances the 
weight and responsibility of office must 
hamper,if they do not crush the individuality 
of the performer in the part which custom 
has assigned him. 

As we recall the well-remembered figure, 
courteous and urbane in manner, grave and 
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sedate in bearing, slow and sententious in 
utterance, the measured and deliberate speech, 
occasionally relieved by unexpected allies 
of a somewhat ponderous humour, we have 
wondered which of these traits belonged to 
the Archbishop, and which to the man him- 
self. In private converse he was much the 
same. His unaffected suavity and gentle 
politeness of demeanour, devoid of all pom- 
posity or condescension, put the guest com- 
pletely at his ease. 

But there was combined with this a pas- 
sion, a self-possessed composure, a certain 
tranquil imperturbable impassibility, light- 
ened only by glimpses of repartee that rather 
gleamed than sparkled, which afforded no 
certain clue to the inner workings of the 
mind. On the casual visitor, at all events, 
he left the impression of one who was re- 
served without being taciturn ; circumspect, 
though not suspicious; cautious, though 
guileless of craft. And the question 1e- 
turned unanswered, How much is due to 
nature ? How much to the exigencies of 
position P 

Perhaps we shall obtain a clearer insight 
into the character of the late Archbishop by 
briefly tracing his career. Born in Edin- 
burgh on December 22, 1811, his father, a 
Scottish lawyer, of Harviestown, Clackman- 
nan ; his mother, a daughter of the late Sir 
IsLAY CAMPBELL, President of the Court of 
Session, ARCHIBALD CAMPBELL TAIT studied 
at the University of Glasgow, where he ob- 
tained. what is called a Snell Exhibition, with 
which he passed to Balliol College, Oxford. 
Here he also obtained an open scholarship, 
and graduated with first-class honours. Soon 
afterwards he took orders as curate of 
Baldon, near Oxford, and in the following 
year became Fellow and Tutor of his college. 
In 1838 he was a candidate for the Greek 
professorship in the University of Glasgow, 
but his Anglican orders proved a disqualifi- 
cation for the post. He was reserved for 
greater things. About this time JOHN 
Henry NEWMAN published the famous 
“Tract Ninety,” in which he endeavoured 
to prove that the Articles of the Church of 
England, being historically articles of peace, 
in other words a compromise so worded as to 
secure the formal adhesion, rather than the 
hearty acquiescense, both of the Puritan and 
Sacramentarian parties in the Church of the 
Reformation, might be honestly subscribed to 
by clergymen helding those very views 
against which they were currently supposed 
to be expressly directed.. On the wave of 
consternation caused by the publication of 
this notorious tract ARCHIBALD CAMPBELL 
Tart first floated into prominence. He was 
one of four Oxford tutors who appended their 
names to a protest against the principle of 
“Tract Ninety,” a protest which he himself 
is believed to have drafted. The document 
in question “ admitted the necessity of allow- 
ing liberty in interpreting the formularies of 
the Church,” but demurred to that liberty 
being carried to an extent which would ob- 


scure the differences between the Roman 
and the Anglican Churches. The document 
was, then, at once Latitudinarian within cer- 
tain limits on the one hand, and anti-Roman- 
isticon the other. It thusdefined at the outset, 
as far as it had ever been defined, the position 
which its probable author ever afterwards 
maintained. The publication of this protest 
led to the censure and suppression of the 
‘Tracts for the Times,” and was followed at 
no distantdate by Doctor NEWMAN’Ssecession 
to the Church of Rome. To be one of four 
opponents to the foremost theologian of the 
day is the next best thing to being a theo- 
logian oneself; and from that day forward 
ARCHIBALD TAIT was aman of mark and 
distinction. 

In 1842 Dr. ARNOLD died suddenly at 
Rugby. The liberal Protestant traditions 
which he had left behind him were at stake 
in the appointment of his successor. _Who 
more fit for the post then the young Balliol 
tutor who had drawn up the protest against 
the Tractarian manifesto? Thus at the age 
of thirty Tarr succeeded ARNOLD. To 
maintain a reputation such as ARNOLD had 
left behind him was no easy task ; but the 
newly appointed Head Master fully justified 
his election, and for seven years the school 
flourished under his superintendence. But 
the work that proved fatal to ARNOLD told 
on the health of his successor; and after 
seven years labour he gladly welcomed _pro- 
motion to the deanery of Carlisle. Here, 
as at Rugby, he displayed the tireless, steady, 
persistent activity which distinguished him 
through life. He visited the sick, he estab- 
lished night schools, he restored the cathe- 
dral, he re-organised the Grammar School, 
and exhibited a restless industry common 
enough among the clergy of to-day, and com. 
paratively rare in those times, and rarest of 
allina dean. Here one of the great cala- 
mities of his life overtook him. In the 
space of six weeks he lost five children by 
scarlet fever. Bereavements as bitter, as 
sudden, and as vast have doubtless befallen 
others, but they have not often perhaps at- 
tracted the attention and moved the sym- 
pathy of royalty, or proved the occasion of 
preferment. Partly to his activity in pro- 
moting liberal legislation in connection with 
the Universities, which gained him the 
notice and favour of the Prince Consort, 
and partly to the QUEEN’s compassion for his 
domestic affliction, he owed his elevation by 
Lord PALMERSTON to the Bishopric of Lon- 
don, which fell vacant at this time by the 
superannuation, under special Act of Parlia- 
ment, of Bishop BiomrieLp. Instead of 
devoting himselt like his scholarly predeces- 
sor to the editing of Greek plays, Bishop 
Tarr rendered his tenure of office memor- 
able, and acquired no small share of popu- 
larity by inaugurating what is known as the 
Bishop of London’s Fund. The scheme 
which he propounded was the raising of a 
million sterling for the extension of Church 
work, and the relief of necessitous clergy. 
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In a short time asum of £350,000 was thus 
collected, and seventy new districts were 
created. In these and kindred undertakings 
the new Bishop manifested the same consum- 
mate tact and administrative powers which 
he had shown at Rugby and Carlisle. And 
now we begin to see, ever more clearly re- 
vealed, the guiding principle of his life, the 
inspiring idea of his action. It was, to use 
his’own language, that of practical usefulness, 
the enlargement of the power and influence 
of the Church, not by the path of sacerdo- 
tal pretension, but by the road of service and 
succour, as he understood these things. 

But of this more anon, when we have 
reached the final stage of his advancement. 
In 1868 the see of Canterbury fell vacant by 
the death of Dr. LONGLEY, and Mr. DisRAELI, 
then for the first time Prime Minister, 
offered the Archbishopric to him, who has 
held it for the last fourteen years. Thus 
ARCHIBALD CAMPBELL TAIT became Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, having had in the 
meantime the good fortune or the good judg- 
ment—which shall we call it ?—to decline 
the Archbishopric of the Northern Provinze, 
offered him by Lord PALMERSTON in 1862. 
Dr. Tair was the ninety-second Archbishop 
who has filled the see of Canterbury, and the 
twenty-third from MatrHew PARKER, the 
first Protestant Primate. With whom of 
his predecessors, illustrious or obscure, can 
we compare him ? He was not, like ANSELM, 
a leader of thought, the constructor of a sys- 
tematic scheme of theology. He was no 
THOMAS-A-BECKET, haughty and overbear- 
ing towards the Sovereign to whom he 
owed his promotion. Nor was he, like Laup, 
a proud, though saintly sacerdotalist swelling 
with prelatic assumption, defying and de- 
nouncing Dissent, and pursuing recalcitrant 
Puritans with pains and penalties ; still less 
was Le a WoLsry, rolling in luxury and 
pomp, flattering the vices of a monarch, and 
versed in Court intrigues. The time had 
passed for Primates of this type. And yet 
tie age in which he lived was big with 
mighty issues and loud with angry contro- 
versies. In what relation did he stand to 
the stirring questions of his day? In that 
of a cautious mediator between extremes. 
Identified with none of the parties in the 
Church he was abused in turn by all, and 
now that he is gone one of the daily papers 


in its obituary notice speaks of his “rigid 
Protestantism,” another claims him as a! 


“moderate High Churchman,” while the rest 
regard him as “Broad.” We may take 
‘these divergent estimates as fairly conclusive 
evidence that he was none of the three. To 
secure for the Church asa whole, and not 
for this or that party, the undisturbed pos- 
session of her temporalities; to widen, 
deepen, and popularise her hold npon the 
masses ; to act as her “ parliamentary repre- 
sentative ’’ in the IHIouse of Lords; and now 
by kindly concessions, now by judicious 
compromise, now by passive resistance, to 
stave off the evil day of disestablishment and 
disendowment, this was the object of his 
life. With regard to the Irish Church and 
the Burial Bill alike, he would haggle over 
details with the view of securing the best 
bargain for the Church consistent with the 
inevitable diminution of her exclusive privi- 
leges. That the Church of England as by 
Jaw established was a beneficent institution 
he thoroughly and sincerely believed. It 
was, according to him, “the poculiar inhe- 
ritance of the poor;” but there were not 
wanting occasions when he interpreted this 
maxim as though it had been the converse, 
and the “poor were the peculiar inheritance 
of the Church.” When appealed to to sur- 
render a portion of his estate of Lambeth as 


a recreation ground for the people, his reply 
was as sturdy a ‘‘non possumus”” as ever a 
Pope could have penned. He would surrender 
only to compulsion, though then with a good 
grace. 

But how, then, did he conceive of the 
Church,. whose vessel he so skilfully piloted 
through so many a stormy sea? A stalwart 
and devoted Churchman without a theory 
of the Church is a strange and puzzling 
spectacle. And yet it would be hard to 
say what theory of the Church the late 
Archbishop espoused. That he was tolerant 
of diversity of opinion and friendly towards 
Dissenters we know, but that he never sug- 
gested or advocated any such scheme of 
comprehension as by the modification or 
abolition of the Act of Uniformity or the 
terms of subscription would make the 
Church potentially co-extensive with the 
religious life of the nation, is equally beyond 
dispute. On the one hand he was an ardent 
admirer of the late Dean of WesrminsTsr, 
on the other hand he strove to prove, though 
not till Srantey was dead, that the Dean was 
strictly orthodox. He opposed with laudable 
courage, and in face of considerable obloquy, 
the condemnation of “ Essays and Reviews,” 
and the threatened deposition of Bishop 
CoLEeNnso; but he never, to our knowledge, 
satisfactorily defined his own position in 
relation to the views of the Neologian 
school. It is said, indeed, that when in the 
early Rugby days he expounded tie Bible 
to his pupils, he would remark, ‘‘ Men say 
there are legends in the Bible. Of course 
there are; there are legends in all early 
literatures.” On the single occasion when 
the writer of these lines had an interview 
with his Grace, now some three years ago, 
he found him deeply interested in the perusal 
of a work now known to be by Dr. Axssor, 
Head Master of the City of London School, 
and entitled ‘¢ Philochristus,” in which the 
miraculous element in the Gospel narratives 
is ingeniously explained away, and the Re- 
surrection itself is spoken of not as a 
physical fact, but as an “illusion,” by which 
the presence of the immortal CurRist was 
brought home to the first believers. 

Not a syllable, however, was volunteered 
by the Archbishop as to his opinion of the 
tenability or otherwise of the views advanced, 
beyond that it was a most remarkable book, 
that the author evidently believed in the 
Divinity of Currst; and as though adroitly 
to forestall any further confidences, we were 
bidden to take the book home, and write to 
the Archbishop what we thought about it. 

Moderate in all things, the late Primate 
was moderate evenin his moderation. The line 
must be drawn somewhere, and he drew it 
not on any abstract or theoretical principles’ 
but in a practical manner at Ritualism on 
the one side, and the Theism of Mr. Voysry 
ou the other. He was the promoter in the 
House of Lords of the Public Worship 
Regulation Act, which Mr. Disrauti, when it 
got to the House of Commons, discovered was 
a Bill to “put down Ritualism.” Nothing 
could have been further from the Arch- 
bishop’s mind than to “put down” with a 
high hand either Ritualism or Rationalism, 
or any other movement in the Church. To 
restrain within certain bounds, to “regu. 
late,” to moderate, to tone down offensive 
extremes, was his policy throughout. The 
Act is an admitted failure, and the elevation 
of “contumacious clerks’’ into imprisoned 
martyrs, through the unforeseen application 
to their case of astatute of Grorer IIL, 
was a result which the author of the Bill 
neither expected nor desired. So far as we 
can discover, the standard of doctrine and 
discipline which the departed Primate up- 


held was not that of abstract truth or right, 
but the utilitarian one of a ‘‘ working hypo- 
thesis.” As much diversity of practice and 
belief as could fairly be brought within the 
four corners of the Prayer Book without 
too great an outrage upoa commonsense, he 
would tolerate and no more, The Ritualists 
transgressed this border on the one side and 
Mr. Voysey on the other; therefore, though 
sore against his will, he was a party to the 
imprisonment of the former, and the expul- 
sion of the latter. What were the private 
convictions of the amiable tolerant Primate 
whose voice we shall hear no more we shall 
probably never know. 

Fain. would we summon from the grave 
some articulate response to the question 
What were his hidden thoughts when he 
penned those missives to the clergy exhort- 
ing them to pray for fair weather, or calling 
on them to thank the Atmicury for the 
favour shown to our arms in suppressing the 
Egyptian insurrection? Fain would we have 
from a man of his large culture and wide 
experience some more definite and satisfac- 
tory pronouncement concerning the religion 
cf the future, than such vague generalities 
as that ‘“‘the Church and the world are 
entering on entirely new phases,” or that 
the “best men of the time have a dis- 
like of all schools of theology; that they 
desire a religion which shall serve them and 
their neighbours in life and death, without 
tying them up to unnatural phrases or lock- 
ing their feet in the stocks of some anti- 
quated system of discipline; ” “a Chureh 
whose ideal is practical usefulness, with 
Liautroot for its head, Fraser for its 
model bishop, MacnaGan for its parish 
priest.” 

Farewell, thou kindly, courteous, charit- 
able, and tolerant prelate! thou has wielded 
a masterly activity in Church and State; 
thou hast softened the rigours and blunted 
the thoras of controversy; thou hast ex- 
pounded with some eloquence and in am- 
biguous terms a colourless and cornerless 
theology; thou hast restored a cathedral, 
organised grammar schools, built churches, 
raised funds, sent away a colonial Dean with 
thy blessing to an heretical Bishop; thou 
hast abounded in works, and not been chary 
of speech, but thou hast gone to the grave 
with the secret of thy inmost faith locked 
in eternal silence, and left us wondering in the 
dark. 


RENAN’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY.—I. 
Ir is with the greatest pleasure that, after the 
lapse of nearly a year, we find ourselves in 
possession of a further and final instalment 
of M. RenAn’s charming auto-biographical 
sketches, which were commenced in the 
Revue des Deux Mondes as far back as March, 
1876, and are completed in the two Novem- 
ber numbers of the same periodical. As- 
suming that our readers who may not haye 
read the papers themselves have been 
interested in our notices of the earlier ones, 
we propose to follow the same course with 
regard to those just published. It is impos- 
sible for us to convey more than a state- 
ment or assurance of the charm which cha- 
racterises the articles themselves, but we can 
at least enable them to look in some 
measure through the eyes of a great heretic 
at a system of faith and belief which he was 
obliged to abandon, but which still occupies 
so large a place in the religious life of the 
world. Owing to the fact that Orthodoxy 
in some one of its many forms dominates 
nearly the whole of the education of this 
country, not a few of our readers have had 
to pass through the furnace of doubt and to 
bear the pangs of separation from a dearly 
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loved past, ina manner not dissimilar to that 
of M. RENAN. This will constitute for them 
the special interest of his “souvenirs,” since 
they will find much of their own experience 
reflected and expanded in his. 

The first of the two papers which we are 
about to notice begins with a description of 
the principal teachers and fathers of the 
Catholic seminary of St. Sulpice in 1843, the 
year our author entered it asastudent. M. 
GARNIER, the superior, who was “an ecclesi- 
astic of the old school,’ was more than 
eighty years old. He was also a learned 
Orientalist, and “the ablest man in France 
in Biblical exegesis, as this was understood 
among the Catholics at the earlier part of 
this century.” His mantle had specially 
fallen, we are told, upon a M. Le Hir, who 
was both “savant and saint,” though the 
later predominated. His superiority sprang 
from his profound acquaintance with the 
learning of his master and his knowledge of 
German theology. The supernatural caused 
him no intellectual repugnance. The balance 
formed by his judgment was very just, “ but 
in one of the scales there was an infinite 
weight—that of an immovable faith.” What- 
ever he found in German theology that lent 
itself to Orthodoxy he appropriated ; what- 
ever was opposed to this he passed by with- 
out a moment’s concern. Owing to the 
advanced age of the superior the cares of the 
establishment were entrusted to the “ direc- 
teur,’” M. CarsBon, who was “ goodness, 
lightheartedness, and justice itself,” but “ not 
a theologian.” Such were the leading men 
of the institution, “who defended their 
dogmas as a good soldier defends the post 
which has been confided to him.” Life seems 
to have been pleasant enough among the 
good fathers, and not altogether desti- 
tute of a mirthful side. When, for 
for instance, the father confessor, who had 
assumed the management of the Seminary, 
read from the manuscript works of the aged 
superior, he was accustomed to draw the at- 
tention of the students to antiquated passages 
in order to amuse them. In some cases tiuis 
was unnecessary, as, for example, where the 
good superior tried to find a modern paral- 
lel for the passion which PHARAOH conceived 
for SARAH when she was almost seventy 
years of age—a passion which caused the 
father of the faithful so much embarrass- 
ment. 

Two unknown worlds were before me, says 
M. REwAN, when] entered St. Sulpice. That 
of theology, the scientific exposition of 
Christian dogmas, and the Bible regarded as 
the depository and source of this dogma. 
* My ardour for knowledge was now about 
to be satisfied ; I therefore plunged eagerly 
into study. 1 knew not asoul in Paris, and 
my solitude was greater than it had been 
at Issy.” He conversed but little with any 
one, he continues, and yet the good fathers 
were always extremely kind to him. Some 
of them, it appears, inferred from his quiet 
studious habits that he was destined to be- 
come one of themselves. Their words were : 
«Voila pour nous un futur bon confrére.” 
Speaking of his studies pursued at St. Sul- 
pice, our author says that the theological 
course was divided into two sections—dog- 
matic and moral—and that the work on “ La 
Vraie Religion” formed the foundation of 
both. This foundation, he adds, was of a 
very doubtful character. For not only did 
the author fail to establish any special 
divine revelation for the Christian religion, 
as compared with other forms of faith, but 
he did not even succeed in proving that a 
supernatural fact or miracle had ever occurred 
within the range of human experience. As 
regards his own growing doubts, he tells us 
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that they did not spring from one but from 
many sources, and that though Orthodoxy 
has an answer for everything and never 
acknowledges itself beaten, the innumerable 
subterfuges to which it had to resort in his 
case formed an overwhelming probability 


against the truth of its thesis. One subtle 
solution of a difficulty may be accepted as 
true, he adds, and eventwo may be at times 
admissible, but when three or fourare needed 
its truth is almost impossible. How, then, 
can any theory of revelation or the like be 
accepted when it requires a hundred such 
gratuitous suppositions ? 

It was the study of Hebrew which formed 
the turning point in our author's theological 
career, opening up to him a whole net-work 
of difficulties which no amount of subtle 
reasoning could remove. That study was 
not compulsory at St. Sulpice, he tells his 
readers, and was, as a matter of fact, pursued 
by very few of the students. Still there 
were two courses of lectures or lessons car- 
ried on in that language. The higher course 
was taken by the aged Superior, M. GARNIER, 
in his own room, and the lower or gram- 
matical course by M. Le Hir. This study 
proved most fascinating to the future heretic, 
and he pursued it with the greatest avidity 
and success. “J had,” he says, “ at this time 
an extraordinary power of mental assimi- 
lation.” Besides the charm of language it- 
self there appears to have been a peculiar 
pleasure in the thought that this was the 
battle-ground upon which he must carry on 
the conflict with his ever growing scepticism. 
By the end of about a year he had made so 
much progress that when increasing infirmity 
compelled the aged Superior to give up the 
higher teaching to M. Le Hr, he was him- 
self able to take charge of his fellow students 
in the lower. This advance to a kind of 
professorship led to his being offered an 
honorarium of 300 francs a year, only 
half of which he accepted, for the purpose 
of buying books. Nor was this the 
only advantage it brought him. He was 
also permitted to attend twice a week 
a series of lectures’on the same subject at 
the College of France. Here, however, 
similiar difficulties met him. For M. Qua- 
TREMERE, the professor who gave the course 
there, made use of a “‘superficial eclectic- 
ism” with regard to the miraculous which 
satisfied him but little. Still the oriental 
scholarship of the professor in question was, 
he says, very great, and opened up to hima 
new world of thought and knowledge. Nor 
was this the only source of mind-growth 
which was open to him. His own teaching 
compelled him to arrange and systematise 
the ideas he was imbibing from others, and 
for a more thorough and faithful fulfilment 
of it he was led to the study of German. 
As regards this study his words are :— 
“ Literature was so subordinate to me in the 
midst of the ardent inquiry which was ab- 
sorbing all my energies that at first I paid 
little attention to it. Still I soon felt the 
influence of a new order of thought and one 
of a very different kind from that of our 
nineteenth century. The peculiar spirit of 
Germany at the end of the last and the 
beginning of this century struck me forcibly. 
I seemed to enter a temple under its influ- 
ence. It was what I was seeking ; the re- 
conciliation of a sincerely devout with a 
critical spirit. I regretted at times that I 
was not a Protestant, so that I might be- 
come a philosopher without ceasing to bea 
Christian.” But the light thus found cast 
its natural shadow from the opaqueness of 
human circumstances. For he found that 
his studies placed him in a very false posi- 
tion; they showed him on the one hand the 
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impossibility of Biblical criticism without 
concessions, while on the other he saw 
clearly enough that the authorities of St. 
Sulpice were right, from their own point of 
view, in making no concessions whatever, 
“since a single admission of error suffices to 
ruin the edifice of absolute truth.” The at- 
tentive study of the Bible showed him the 
existence of errors and contradictions, fables 
and legends, which though of small account 
to a rational and untrammelled critic lead 
the Orthodox to resort to a thousand subtle- 
ties by way of explanation, 


The change was now drawing nigh. As 
regards the motives which were impelling 
him to break with a much-loved past, and a 
long cherished dream of the future, he says : 
—‘“Men of the world who imagine that opi- 
nions and the changes they lead to are 
adopted from sympathy or antipathy will be 
astonished at the kind of reasons which re- 
moved me from the Christian faith to which 
I had so many motives of both heart and 
interest to remain attached. Persons unac- 
quainted with the scientific spirit can scarcely 
imagine how a man may let his opinions 
form outside of him by a kind of impersonal 
growth or aggregation of which he is in a 
certain sense a spectator.” But these rea- 
sons were not of a metaphysical order. If 
he could have settled Biblical difficulties, 
such doctrines, he says, as the Trinity and 
the Incarnation would never have troubled 
him. His difficulties were philological and 
critical, and if he could have overcome them 
he would have left ecclesiastical and meta- 
physical matters to the care of the Church. 
No doubt he is sincere in this opinion, but 
it may be doubted whether the minor set of 
difficulties would not have clamoured for 
satisfaction in case the other could have been 
met. As regards the authorities of St. 
Sulpice he contends that they were only indi- 
rectly responsible for his heresy. They were 
good and sincere men, who remained true to 
the principles of Catholicism. At the same 
time it was not his fault, he argues, if he 
profited to the utmost by their teaching. 
They taught him scholasticism and logic, 
theology and Hebrew, and he adds :—“I 
was a good pupil; I cannot surely be 
dammed for that.” Be this as it may, we 
shall find him next in his native Brittany, 
from which he forwards the letter that 
settles his fate for the present world. 


Tur Lonpon Scuoon Bosrp.—At the first meet- 
ing of the newly-elected Board on Friday, the 1st 
inst,, Mr. E. N, Buxton was re-elected chairman of 
the Board, and Mr. Freeman vice-chairman. At 
the meeting on Thursday the Board received a de- 
putation, who presented a memorial setting out 
objections to proposed sites for a new school in 
Richmond-road, Dalston, The debate on higher 
elementary education was again renewed and again 
adjourned, witbout any progress being made, The 
question of local managers was also discussed with- 
out any definite vote. Itwas resolved to commence 
the Christmas holidays next Thursday, and to re- 
main adjourned till the second Thursday in 
January. 


Framuincuam.—A large audience gathered at 
the Old Meeting House on Wednesday evening to 
hear a lecture on “England and Egypt,” by the 
Rey. P. H. Wicksteed, M.A. Mr. James Youngman 
presided. The lecturer traced up the monetary 
difficulties of Egypt inaugurated by the late 
Khedive; the European financiers’ rapacity; the 
Egyptian method of raising taxes; the bond- 
holders’ alarm; the control; the national move- 
ment; House of Notables—its attempt to deal with 
the unassigned taxes; Huropeaa parasites in office; 
the attempt to banish Arabi; memoranda of Alex- 
andrian merchants to Sir Beauchamp Seymour; 
Alexandria in flames, &c. The only reason, said 
the lecturer, that could be assigned for England 
being in Egypt was a financial one. 
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| Orthodox creeds; and the Unitarian denomina- 


Rebretws, 


UNITARIANISM IN NEW ENGLAND. 


Our Liberal Movement in Theology, chiefly as 
shown in Recollections of the History of 
Unitarianism in New England, being a 
closing Course of Lectwres given in the 
Harvard Divinity School. By Joseph 
Henry Allen, Lecturer on Ecclesiastical 
History in Harvard University, &c. Boston 
(U.S.): Roberts Brothers. 1882. 


Mr. Allen is well known to many of our 
yeaders as the author of “ Hebrew Men and 
Times,” and “ Fragments of Christian History,” 
as well as by numerous essays which are cha- 
racterised by great candour, thoughtfulness, and 
learning. These lectures are publiskel at the 
request of the young men who heard them. We 
do not know a more able and interesting account 
of the progress of Liberal theology in New Eng- 
land. Mr. Allen is especially qualified to write 
it; he is the grandson of the Dr. Henry Ware 
whose appointment to the Divinity Professorship 
in Harvard College in 1805 was an era in the 
theological history of New England, and led to 
the estalishment of the orthodox institution at 
Andover—the orthodoxy of which has recently 
undergone so conspicuous a change :— 


‘“‘ As a child I was brought up in the midst of all 
its (Unitarian) influences, within hearing of all its 
earlier controversies, and with a child’s natural in- 
terest and pride in the names which were con- 
sidered- then to do it honour; while my earlier 
university and professional life was just when the 
controversies of the second period began to take 
shape and force (p. 26). My heart [he afterwards 
says] lives so largely in the gracious and venerable 
past of our communion, and my thought goes for- 
ward with so keen and active sympathy with those 
‘younger minds to whom the privilege of my place 
brings me into daily near relation, that it would be 
impossible for me to say a word that should put 
me, consciously, at difference witha single phase 
of it that has been honestly thought or lived’ 
(p. 177). 


In the first chapter, “ Antecedents,” Mr. Allen 
remarks that “itis the history of a movement 
we are to study, not the attitude of a sect.” He 
givesa brief history of Unitarianism in England. 
As exemplified in Priestley and Price, “it wasa 
movement of Reason in sympathy with the 
scientific spirit and a movement of Right in 
sympathy with the Revolutionary spirit;” “a 
system of morality and piety founded on the au- 
thority of a divine revelation in the New Testa- 
ment;” a “half-way rationalism.” In New 
England “ Unitarian ” became a denominational 
name in 1815, when the controversy arose which 
resulted in the breach in the Congregational 
body—of which Unitarianism is the Liberal 
wing :— 

“The Congregational Order made part of the 
original constitution of New England. Hach town 
must maintain a church or parish organisation, and 
every voter must be a church member. This old 
constitution of things was not wholly done away in 
Massachusetts till 1833, when the voluntary system 
was fully adopted. ‘Till then, every citizen’s tax- 
bill included a religious tax ; and till 1820 that tax 
must be paid for the support of a Congregational 
Church ” (p. 37). 


The Unitarian element seemed to grow from 
the influence, and to follow the widening circle 
of culture that went out from Harvard College. 
It prevailed in Eastern Massachusetts, reaching 
back only about forty miles; and its ministers 
were, like their Orthodox brethren, the Hstab- 
lished clergy of the State. Their churches at 
first embraced many who had no sympathy 
with the movement, but who did not choose to 
become Dissenters; and even the Liberal mem- 
bers of this State Church were often so averse to 
Nonconformity that when they crossed the At- 
lantic they could not feel at home in a Dissent- 
ing chapel. Of course, there were many whose 
Unitarian zeal overcame this Conservatism, and 
who were glad to fraternise with their brethren 
in England, All congregations that reject the 
Trinity are, with us, commonly called “ Unit- 
arian;” but in the United States the 
Universalists and the “ Christians” and the 
free-thinking Friends are quite distinct organi- 
sations, though they haye all abandoned the 


tion was, till recently, almost entirely composed 
of New Engla: d Congregationalists, and was 
regarded as somewhat exclusive and sectional. 

Mr. Allen gives an interesting description of 
the Unitarian body as he first knew it, and has 
a very discriminating chapter on the character 
and influence of Dr. Channing. It was in 1836 
that the second period began, which succeeded 
to “the tranquil and grateful sense of intel- 
lectual rest”? on which our churches were be- 
ginning to repose. The Transcendentalists 
asserted that “the fundamental ideas which 
make the basis of the religious life-the idea of 
God, of duty, and of immortality—are given 
outright in the nature and constitution of man, 
and do not have to be learned from any book, or 
confirmed by any miracle. In one way this fol- 
lowed easily enough from what Channing had 
taught of the dignity and divine elements of 
human rature (p. 71). In connection with this 
type of Unitarianism Mr. Allen devotes a chap- 
ter to Theodore Parker. 

A new era commenced with the Civil War. 
“Tt was, in fact, as much 2 breaking up of old 


lines of sect, and a liberalising of the public 
mind on religious questions, as it was the intro- 
duction of a new era in politics.” As regards 
denominational activity this period was best 
represented by Dr. Bellows. 


“ Perhaps the period before us is still better cha- 
racterised by a much younger class of men who, 
with less of critical study or defined opinion than 
their predecessors, have a readiness in action, a 
vigour of self-assertion, a directness of method, 
and a range of popular sympathy that set them 
quite apart from the older school, and give them a 
new and different hold upon the future... . In 
short, Unitarianism, so far as it is destined to survive 
at all, must understand that it has outgrown its 
old theological tenets; and as it was once the 
liberal side of the old Congregational body, so now 
it must know itself as the Christian side of the 
broader scientific movement of our time. As a 
part of this broader movement it may still retain 
its intellectual dignity and its interest for thinking 
men, whatever its denominational strength or weak- 
ness” (pp. 115, 116). 


Mr. Allen gives eight different senses in 
which the name Christian is found in modern 
use, and he adds his own :—“ We are Christian 
by habit or inheritance, unless we deliberately 
choose to renounce that name in favour of some 
other.” This definition reminds us of our own 
use of the name Presbyterian (“by habit or in- 
heritance”) long after we had discarded the 
church-government which the name denotes. 
He entitles his sixth chapter—‘A Scientific 
Theology.” He draws a contrast, however, be- 
tween Science and Theology :—“ Theology as- 
sumes as its postulate or ideal, that everything 
at bottom proceeds from living, intelligent per- 
sonal force, and sees in any given event an 
exhibition of that force.” It deals with persons, 
as Science does with things. 

There are some men “who hold the two 
halves of their thought quite independent and 
distinct, as it was said of Faraday, that when 
he went into his oratory he turned the key of his 
laboratory ;” there are others “of Christian 
habit and nurture, who with their best intelli- 
gence adjust and barmonize the two.” “The 
scientific spirit is likely to prove braver, manlier, 
honester than the ecclesiastical spirit, even if 
less serious and tender; and the tendency to a 
certain mental timidity, half-heartedness and 
compromise can never again, I should think, be 
quite as strong as some of us have felt it in the 
past” (p. 144). 

“The Religion of Humanity ” is the subject of 
an interesting chapter. “The old creed, Catholic 
and Calvinist alike, had its root in a sort of 
despair of human nature and earthly destiny.” 
Voltaire and Rousseau, despite of their gross 
offences, kindled the new spirit of the Revo- 
lutionary era, both in America aud in France. 
“The doctrine of Theophilanthropy was futile, 
its forms were melodramatic and ridiculous ; 
but as far as sentiment goes, nothing was ever 
more generous; few things, I should think, 
have been more sincere. A humble but very 
touching illustration of it struck my eye on 
visiting the great School of the Blind in Paris, 
where the dates of charitable foundations and 
gifts were the dates of successive stages in the 
French Revolution” (p. 148). The early Unit- 


arianism “became committed to a generous 
faith in human nature, and more and more 
made its religion consist in service to mankind.” 
This genial optimism has been too often suc- 
ceeded by a shallow sentimentalism, or a 
sombre pessimism; while thoughtful men are 
compelled to submit it to “a stern revision and 
collation with pitiless facts.” “Our great, our 
real, religious task is to aid in the unfolding of 
human nature, society, and life, towards the 
highest, noblest, fairest forms of which they 
are capable (p. 171). 

_ “A religion of humanity is taking the place 
in our generation of a religion of theosophy. 
Its foundation is Law, not Dogma. Specula- 
tive theology has no longer any place in it, 
as defining arbitrarily the nature and character 
of our obligations, any more than it has in 
shaping our views of history and cosmogony.” 
While he believes that “ the service of humanity 
hereafter may be more wise, more fruitful, and 
more various,” he feels that “it will never be 
more tender, generous and devout, than it has 
been during the long ages of its [Christian] 
training.” 

* The Gospel of Liberalism ” is treated in the 
last chapter. It is not summed up in the word 
Cultwre—so much in vogue half a century ago ; 
nor in the profounder word Salvation, so far as 
it means our own rescue from wrath to come. 
* Tts watchword is at once lowlier and nobler— 
that is Service.” Mr. Allen anticipates a loss, 
through the tendencies of Liberalism, of much 
that was valued, that it may give place to some- 
thing more precious still :— 


‘““ We may, indeed, for a generation or two, lose 
that near and comforting assurance of the Divine 
Personality which, I am sure, will come bask to us 
in a glorified form, when our minds are grown to 
apprehend the conditions under which it must be 
held. .. .. So, too, it may be needful that men 
should lose for a season their clear and vivid con- 
viction of the future life, seeing what evil use has 
been made of it. . . . . It were better for us all to 
ask legs how we may be sure, than how we may be 
worthy, of that incomprehensible and august 
destiny. The nobility of the Hebrew race beyan 
when it left behind the Egyptian ereed of another 
life, and entered on the willerness of wandering 
and pain, believing only in the present deity; when 
it cast aside the ‘Book of the Dead, with sll that 
solemn ritual and imagery, and the grave judgments 
of Osiris beyond the dark rim, and accepted instead 
for its sole portion the Ten Commandments, as it 
began its bleak but valiant march. From that seed 
grew its later, better faith in immortality, and the 
larger life which is ripening to-day” (pp. 197-198). 


The Appendix contains are Memorial Address 
by the Rev. Dr. Hedge on “ Henry W. Bellows 
and Ralph W. Emerson,” which is a valuable 
addition to the biographical treasures of the 
volume. The book well deserves the attentive 
study of thoughtful readers. R. LC. 


The Nineteenth Century. Kegan Paul, Trench, 
and Co. 

The Contemporary Review. Isbister and Co. 

Both the monthly Reviews are, as usual, 
full of interest, and the Wineteenth Century, 
has quite a resplendent list of “ Hminences,” 
“Bxcellences’”? and ‘Right Honourables” 
among its contributors. In neither is theo- 
logy the most prominent feature this month. 
In the Nineteenth Century we have a philoso- 
phico-theological discussion on “ The Fallacy of 
Materialism,” under which heading there are two 
Essays, one on ‘‘ Mind and Body,” by the emi- 
nent scientific writer, G. J. Romanes, who shows 
that at the bar of Philosophy Materialism must 
be pronounced conspicuously inadequate to ac- 
count for the facts of existence; the other on 
“Matter and Mind,” by the Bishop of Carlisle 
—an eminent Mathematician—who claims to 
have proved that the existence of Mind, apart 
from and distinct from Matter, is susceptible of 
demonstration of a quasi-mathematical kind 
by reference to the knowledge which we possess 
of Matter itself; and that this proposition af- 
fords the basis of a theology and altogether 
forbids Atheism. Both Essays are somewhat 
abstruse, but will be perused with pleasure by 
the philosophical student, and show that both 
Science and Philosophy become fitting hand- 
maidens of ‘Theology. ‘There is also an article 
by the Rey. Canon Wynne, under the title 
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“ Must it be all or Nothing,” in reply to the 
thesis laid down by Mr. Kegan Paul ina previous 
article—which was criticised by us at the time 
—that there is no alternative in this disorgan- 
ised age but to accept all the dogmas authori- 
tatively taught by the Church of Rome as “the 
Christian Faith,” or else to confess that there 
can be no faith at all in “the supernatural.” 
In asingularly calm and candid, but in by no 
means a profound philosophical spirit, the 
worthy Canon combats this: position. The 
concluding passage is worth quoting in full, 
although it is characterised by the vagueness of 
the Maurician school :— 


‘Mr. Kegan Paul perceives both in the Church of 
England and in the Nonconformist bodies a grow- 
ing tendency to diminish the amount of definite 
dogmatic teaching, and to care less for the formal 
creeds of the Church, He sees in this a symptom 
of the modern spirit of destructive criticism, show- 
ing itself even among those who are not yet con- 
scious of its presence. He may be partly right in 
his diagnosis. Something of ‘a revolt and discon- 
tent’ ‘at being so long in darkness pent’ may stir 
in restless and dissatisfied minds. But may there 
not be another, a deeper and more hopeful course 
for the effect he notices? If the ‘modern spirit’ of 
criticism is busy and within due limits, useful in 
its work, is there not along with it throbbing through 
all Christian communities a very strong pulse of 
earnest and practical spiritual life? And may not 
that disinclination for formal statements and long 
lists of ‘articles’ be the stirring of one of the in- 
stincts of the living Church of Christ, the true 
Church Catholic, the great body of all who love and 
trust Him amidst varieties of outward organisation 
—may it not be her instinctive recognition more 
and more of the kind of tone in which the Father’s 


voice has spoken? May it not arise from her seeing 
more and more clearly that God’s revelation has 
come not in a long series of difficult and definite 
propositions, but in the life, ‘grand and sweet,’ of 
a living Person? Statements of facts and doctrines 
are needful anduseful. But is not their great use, 
after all, to make us acquainted with this divine 
Person, to make us know what He is to us, and 
what we are to be to Him? And have we not reason 
to hope that there is gradually growing among 
those who are striving for righteousness in varying 
outward communions a tendency to dwell chiefly 
on the great fundamental truths of religion and 
morality; to feel that there are such, assured to us 
by evidence we must yield to even while on other 
points we are in uncertainty; to feel that our common 
belief in these makes among us a real union, how- 
ever otherwise we may be divided; and to feel 
that all those who are longing to offer trust, and 
loye, and loyal obedience to God manifested in 
Christ Jesus, hold together in the deepest sense the 
‘faith once delivered to the Saints ?’” 


In the Contemporary Theology is represented 
by two articles, which are interesting and in- 
structive to the student, but call for no particu- 


lar comment. The first is an elaborate essay 
on “The Primitive Polity of Islim,’ by Prin- 
cipal Fairbairn, who shows the necessity of con- 
sidering and handling it, “not simply as a 
Monotheism, a religion based on a simple and 
rudimentary theology, but as a theocracy, a 
theism incarnated in a political system.” The 
other is an essay on “ Harly Uhristianity and 
Clags-influence,” by the Rev. C. G. Clarke, who 
shows that the members of the different classes 
of Pagan society were very largely influenced 
as to the attitude they assumed towards Chris- 
tianity by the question of their class. The 
practical application is that the existence of 
such a class-influence in the past renders prob- 
able its operation at the present day, however 
limited and modified) it may be by other in- 
fluences. 

Cardinal Manning’s article, entitled “Is the 
Education Act of 1876 a Just Law? ” is also of 
atheological character. The Cardinal’s position 
is that there can be no religion apart from the 
dogmatic teaching of doctrinal Christianity, and 
that the Act of 1870 ‘endows schools with- 
‘out religion at the joint if not the chief cost of 
those who, by energy and generous self-denial, 
have created the national and Christian edu- 
cation of England mainly at their own cost.” 
There is not, as we hold, the shadow of a 
foundation for the Cardinal’s astounding asser- 
tion that the Board School system does not 
represent the mind of the people; or that it 
gives instruction without religion; and there is 


not the slightest chance that our present wise 
educational policy will ever be reversed. 

The other articles in the Contemporary we 
can only notice in the briefest possible way. 
‘“* England’s Duty in Egypt” is the subject of 
a recent lecture by Mr. John Westlake, Q.C., 
who is opposed toannexation, and strenuously ad- 
vocates self-government, very much over-rating, 
as we think, the superiority of the native Egyp- 
tians to our Indian fellow-subjects. ‘‘_Imper- 
sonality and Evolution in Music,” is by the well- 
known writer, Vernon Lee, who, in a very in- 
genious manner applies the principle of Hvolu- 
tion to the history and forms of Music. Mary 
Elizabeth Christie contributes a lively article on 
* Miss Burney’s Novels,” which, from the out- 
line she gives of two of them, are still well worth 
reading as clever character-sketches of the last 
century. Lady Verney continues her somewhat 
too prejudiced articles on “ Peasant Properties 
in Auvergne,’ rashly generalising, from her 
rapid observations during a short visit to the 
poorest and least progressive district of France, 
that the minute subdivision of land is more 
injurious to the State than the old feudal system, 
which is gone in France for ever, and the rein- 
nant of which will one day disappear in England 
also. The remaining articles are “ British 
Policy in West Africa,” by C. S. Salmon; 
‘Representative Government for India,” by 
Colonel R. D. Osborn; and “The Army, the 
Volunteers, and the Press,” by Phil Robinson, 
who, himself a “Special Correspondent,” re- 
commends that the “Special” of the future 
should be recognised as a regular constituent of 
a camp, to be treated with public consideration ; 
and adds a suggestion of very doubtful wisdom 
as one of the lessons of the Egyptian Campaign, 
that a garrison corps of the Volunteers should 
in future campaigns be attached to the army, to 
be entrusted with the defence of the lines of 
communication. 

Returning to the Nineteenth Century, we find 
no less than four articles relating to the still 
all-absorbing question of Egypt. In the first, 
on “The Egyptian Question and the French 
Alliance,’ M. Joseph Reinach confesses the 
mistake committed by France in not acting 
with England, acknowledges the preponderating 
influence given to the victors of Tel-el-Kebir, 
but urges the re-establishment of the status quo 
ante Arabi, with the dual control and all the 
other unbearable evils against which the national 
party arose in just rebellion. O sancta simpli- 
citas/ Next Admiral Lord Dunsany, in an ar- 
ticle on “ England and the Suez Canal,” con- 
tends for the preponderance of British control 
over the Canal as our highway to India or the 
construction by British capital of a new. and 
wider canal, in order to counteract the anti- 
English policy of the patriotic Lesseps. Then 
General Sir H. Hamley givesa graphic account 
of “The Second Division at Tel-el-Kebir,” 
who bore so much of the heat and burden of 
that memorable day. Finally, in the deeply in- 
teresting “Instructions to my Counsel,” by 
«“ Ahmed Arabi the Egyptian,” we have the 
great rebel’s own defence admirably translated 
by his counsel, Mr. A. M. Broadley. It isa 
deeply interesting document, and proves conclu- 
sively that Arabi was not a self-seeking ad- 
venturer, but the leader of a movement which 
deserve to be styled both patriotic and national 
in the widest sense of the words. Good will, no 
doubt, be the result of the recent war for Egypt 
herself as well as for British interests; but 
when History comes to pronounce her impartial 
verdict, it will be that we had no more right to 
interfere with the internal affairs of Heypt than 
we had to send an army and fleet to the Crimea 
a quarter of a century ago. In the long run the 
Peace party are always proved right in principle, 
and nearly all our wars, both great and small, 
have originated from selfish views of our political 
and commercial interests. 

The remaining articles are “ Walt Whitman,” 
a discriminating attempt by G. C. Macaulay 
to estimate the real value of a writer who is 
sometimes described as “the poet of America”’; 
“ Uncle Pat’s Cabin,” a painful account, by P. 
H. Bagenal, of the hopeless poverty of the 
agricultural labourers of Ireland; “ Farming 
and Taxation,” in which Lord Stanley of Al- 
derley examines the part which taxation, some- 
times unequal and unjust, bears in the present 
agricultural depression; and finally, “ The 
Hamlet Saga,” a very interesting account by 


Count de Falbe of the Danish history of Saxo» 
Grammaticus in the twelfth century, from 
which the story of Hamlet is evidently derived. 


Our Contemporaries, 


THE LATE PRIMATE. 

The Times says :— 

Dr. Tait was certainly not a weak man, and he 
was a moderateman. As in every previous position 
he had occupied, he understood precisely what he 
had to do, and he did it manfully, steadily, un- 
obstrusively, and yet effectually. He never magnified 
his office, nor gave himself the airs of a great pre- 
late ; but he held his high place in the world by the 
masculine force of a strong intelligence, and by 
the native dignity of a character which gave at 
least as much authority to his office as it derived 
fromit, The reign of the late Primate deserves to 
be remembered with honour, because it was marked 
by a wisdom and charity which gave it far more 
influence for good than could ever have been ob- 
tained by the most rigid exercise of ecclesiastical 
authority. 


The Morning Post says :— 

Between Dr. Tait and the leaders of what ig 
called, not very exactly, the Catholic school, there 
was a great gulf which he never passed, But it is 
as Archbishop of Canterbury that he will go down 
to posterity. Few of his predecessors have, on the 
whole, borne the office with greater dignity, or won 
a larger share of genuine respect and veneration. 
It has been our duty at times to write in strong 
depreciation of some portion of his policy, es- 
pecially of that great mistake of his life the Public 
Worship Regulation Act. But when we turn to the 
personal qualities that adorned his private life it is 
impossible to speak too highly of him, and we only 
give expression to the feelings of the great majority 
of English Churchmen when we say that the whole 
Christian world will hear of his removal from us 
with reverent and unaffected regret. 

The Daily News says :— 

He had the caution and prudence of the Scot, 
and he applied it to the great concerns with which 
he had to do. His lot was cast in troublesome 
times, and his duty and: happiness were to earn as 
far as was possible the beautitude of the peace- 
makers. Such men do not make enthusiastic 
disciples, and they are very apt to be misunder- 
stood by those whom they restrain. They have 
to moderate rather than to lead, to adjust dif- 
ferences rather than to strike out a great 
policy of their own. They do not make eras, 
but they cause the political and ecclesiastical 
machine to work more smoothly and more happily 
for all the while they live. It is too early as yetjto 
estimate the extent of the late Archbishop’s ser- 
vices to the Church over which he ruled and the 
times in which he exercised his episcopal authority, 
but it may be confidently said of him that few 
men who have occupied high positions in the Church 
or the world leave behind them a more cherished 
or more honourable memory.” 

The Daily Telegraph says :— 

Dr, Tait may be said to have striven hard to 
combine the two schools within the Church and to 
create a sort of Anglican Methodism of his own. 
Some day, perhaps, this kind of eclectic Christianity 
may jn its turn temporarily conquer, At any rate 
Dr, Tait did all in his power to hasten its alvent. 


IMMORTALITY WITHOUT GOD. 


The Spectator comments on the theory, 
“which invents for sceptics a new horror,” that 
while there is the most convincing proof that 
human beings survive death, the belief in a 
spiritually perfect God is not only a guess in 
the dark, but is a guess decidedly inconsistent 
with all the convergent lines of our actual 
knowledge :— 

As well might the inhabitants of Pompeii, just 
before the eruption which destroyed the town, have 
talked of the “law of progress” as securing them 
a great future for Pompeii, as we poor creatures, 
just because death had not ended our existence, 
count upon ‘the law of progress” to secure us a 
great future in the spiritual life, Apart from faith 
in God, immortal life should be the most fearful of 


terrors to us all, should be what Shelley makes 
Beatrice Cenci conceive as ‘the wide, grey, lamp- 
less, deep, unpeopled world,” in which we might 
meet with any destiny, however fearful, because a 
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destiny controlled neither by wisdom nor love. It 
is awful enough to think of seventy years without 
God; but to think of eternity passed not only 
without God, but subject to the caprice of laws of 
the origin and end of which you know nothing, 
except that they will yield you, in all probability, 
no escape from your conscious existence, no such 
possibility even as death, is a conception of too 
grotesque a horror to be permanently consistent 
with the reason of mankind. To us, at least, it 
suggests a spiritual Bedlam or Earlswood, from 
which their could be no release, since the steady 
expectation of an endless existence to be lived under 
the absolute despotism of a soulless, purposeless, 
and enigmatic fate, would inevitably drive all beings 
whose minds could by any possibility be unhinged 
to either insanity or idiocy; or, if that be impos- 
sible in spiritual existence, then to chill, grey, 
hopeless melancholy. 


PROFESSOR KOVACS IN AMERICA. 

The Rev. C, W. Wendte, writing to the Newport 
(Rhode Island) News, gives the following interesting 
account of our friend Professors Kovacs’s recent 
visit to Channing’s birthplace :— 

‘ Professor John Kovacs, president of the college 
at Kolosvar (Clausenburg), Hungary, yesterday 
morning, October 22, addressed a deeply interested 
audience, at the Channing Memorial Church, on the 
subject of general education and Unitarian church 
life in his own country. He began with a remark 
made to him by Louis Kossuth last year, and which 
is striking enough to quote, whether it come true 
or not :—‘I rejoice over your connection with the 
English_and American Unitarians. Spread their 
ideas and faith as widely as you can in Hungary. 
Their faith is the only faith which has a future; 
the only one that can influence the intelligent and 
interest the indifferent,’ 

‘© Professor Kovacs related how in 1557 complete 
religious freedom had been proclaimed in Transyl- 
yvania, which is a province of Hungary about the 
size of Scotland, and enjoyed at that time a similar 
independence. 

“In 1566 the great preacher and reformer, 
Francis David, by his powerful address converted 
King, Court, and country to the Socinian view, and 
two years later Unitarianism was recognised by law 
as the religion of the State. David, however, pro- 
gressed too far for that day. He taught the pure 
humanity of Christ, and was cast into prison for 
heresy, where he died a martyr to his convictions, 
For three hundred years Unitarianism has main- 
tained'itself inthat country, though undergoing great 
persecution and suffering at the hands of the Jesuit 
and illiberal Austrian and Hungarian rulers. The 
large-hearted and noble Emperor Joseph II. again 
granted them their religious rights, but could not 
restore their endowments. With the restitution of 
the Hungarian constitution the cause of liberalism 
in religion also gained a great victory, At present 
there are 109 churches of this faith in Hungary, 
many of them quite large, and holding from one to 
four thousand people. Each church has also a 
school attached, and the professor holds a commis- 
sion from the ministry of education to visit and re- 
port concerning our American public schools and 
Golleges. He is also deeply interested in securing 
the endowment of two American professorships in 
his own college, one of which is to bear the name 
of Dr. Channing, whose entire works have been 
translated into the Hungarian tongue, and whose 
catechism every Unitarian child in that country 
can repeat by heart. The ladies of the Unitarian 
Church in Newport meditate an entertainment to- 
wards this object. 

‘‘ Perhaps no American is so well and widely 
known in Hungary as Channing, whose works are 
found in Calvinistic and Lutheran households as 
well as in Unitarian homes. He is revered as a 
prophet in that country. 

‘‘ Professor Kovacs visited yesterday (October 22), 
with an enthusiasm and reverence which was really 
touching to behold, the scenes identified with the 
early life of this noble son of Newport. He also 
lunched with Herbert Spencer and other visitors 
and residents of our town, and is full of delight at 
its beauty and interest,” 


Mr. W. Rossrrrr, of the South London Free 
Library and Art School in Kennington-lane, is 
delivering a course of free lectures this month on 
“ff, D. Maurice and Eternal Punishment,” “ Third 
Class Through Spain,” and “ Darwinism and Im- 
mortality.” 
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Correspondence, 


THE REY. J. MACLAREN COBBAN, 
TO THE EDITOR. 


Sir,—Your inquiry about Mr. J. M. Cobban 
and his recent appointment to the Blackley 
pulpit reminds me of Punch’s old joke: “ Who’s 
this comin’ down the road?” “ A stranger.” 
“Have ’arf a brick at im.” 

Mr. Cobban originally intended to enter the 
Congregational Ministry. He was a student of 
New College, and matriculated in honours at 
the University of London in 1869. In conse- 
quence of changed opinions, and for other 
reasons which did him no discredit, he left 
college before his course was completed, and 
was for a considerable time engaged in teach- 
ing. Of late years he has been occupied in 
literary work of various kinds. He is not un- 
known at the offices of some of your chief con- 
temporaries, and of his novel, “The Cure of 
Souls,” published three years ago, papers dif- 
fering as widely as the Saturday Review and 
the Nonconformist spoke in terms of high 
praise. 

I have known Mr. Cobban intimately for 
more than four years. He joined my congrega- 
tion in Scarborough, and left it only whem’he re- 
turned to London. Hig recent residence in 
London has not been a long one, and for suffi- 
cient reasons he has not obtruded himself on 
the notice of the Unitarian community. His 
resolve—if some post of quiet usefulness should 
offer—to engage in the work to which he had 
originally dedicated himself is not a hasty one, 
though it has taken practical shape rather 
rapidly at last. I had the pleasure of making 
him and his congregation at Blackley known to 
each other. He is largely a stranger to Unit- 
arians yet; but I believe that he will do sound 
work among us. 

Now, Sir, that I have given you the informa- 
tion for which you asked, you must allow me a 
final word of protest against the way in which 
you asked for it. The form of your question 
about Mr. Cobban makes it anything but a 
welcome to a stranger; itis not even a courteous 
inquiry; it is simply “’arf a brick.” But I 
hope my friend will survive it. 


Drnpy AGATE. 
Brookfield Parsonage, Gorton, Dec. 3. 


—_—o— 


TEMPERANCE REFORM. 


TO THE EDITOR. 


Sir,—First let me confess my sins, and with- 
draw the statement I made about the Assurance 
Companies, and only express my regret for their 
sake that they do not make a difference between 
moderate drinkers and totalabstainers. In time 
they will come to do so; and a good deal of 
difference is, I expect, already made, not pub- 
licly, but by the reports of the doctors. Gout, 
rheumatism, and many other ills that are heirs 
of alcohol taken in moderate quantities do in- 
fluence the rates of insurance. The results given 
in “R.8.’s” letter of last week speak pretty 
plainly also, and that letter obviates the necessity 
of further words on this point. 

Nor do I think that I need answer the other 
replies the writer of your article has made to me 
in the Inquirer of November 25. I may leave 
to Sir Wm. Gull, Dr. Andrew Clark, Sir H. 
Thompson, and a number of others, the support 
of Dr. Richardson’s carefully conducted experi- 
ments on the question as to whether alcohol isa 
food or not. Science has made a few steps 
further on this matter since the “ Symposium ” 
was written in the Contemporary Review; and 
when Dr. Clark says that in hig opinion per- 
fectly good health will always be injured even 
by small doses of alcohol, and that it 1s capable 
of proof beyond all possibility of question that 
alcohol in ordinary circumstances not only does 
not help work, but is a serious hinderer of work ; 
and that speaking solemnly and carefully in the 
presence of truth, seven cases out of ten in his 
hospital owed their ill health to alcohol, and that 
certainly more than three fourths of the dis- 
orders in what we call “fashionable life” arise 
from the use of this drug—beyond the eaceed- 
ingly minute doses which may be taken without 
any obvious influence on the human frame; 
when this is said in that way, and when physician 
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after physician are now coming to say the same 
thing, more or less strongly, I can scarcely be 
blamed for saying that the statement that 
alcohol is a poison is not to be controverted. 
Of course, I did not mean that there were none 
who denied that it was a poison. There are 
multitudes whom no proof will convince that 
anything they like is poison. But the proof is 
there, nevertheless. As to Dr. Rayner’s letter, 
it is of such a kind that I would earnestly beg 
him, in the interest of the cause I plead for, to 
write a great number of letters which shall make 
similar assertions. I hope some of the scientific 
men will get hold of his letter. Without being 
an Brpere, I think I could even tackle him my- 
self. 

The point I most wished to speak to in the 
first article of your writer is an ithportant one. 
Whether the interference of the law is justifiable P 
Your writer objects to Local Option, or further 
restraint of the free sale and purchase of alcohol. 
I spoke of that subject on Sunday in the hope, 
among other hopes, that you would allow a 
portion of the sermon to appear in your “ Liberal 
Pulpit.” I send it to you in that hope, and will be 
grateful if you will insert it. 

Meanwhile I congratulate the writer of your 
article that he has ceased to be a moderate 
drinker, and has become a total abstainer. I 
wish I knew why, for the reason might help my 
argument for total abstinence. I did think his 
article cold, and I did not think that he cared 
enough about the misery, crime, poverty and 
disease that. alcohol has brought on England. 
I do think still that he must be ignorant of the 
full extent of the evil done by this enemy of the 
human race, or else he could not look upon its 
work with the “ calm gaze” with which he con- 
siders the rest of the question. ‘ Calm gazes 
will not do; and it is better to have the fervour 
of a recent convert”—though I have not ob- 
served that very ancient converts lose fervour, 
but the contrary—than to throw cold water on 
any effort, legal or otherwise, to redeem the 
country from this plague. J know there are 
thousands who agree with him, who would be 
glad to get drunkenness done away with, but 
who dislike and even hate heroic measures, and 
who want to convert the devil while he is in 
full and triumphant career by telling him 
quietly how very ill he is behaving; even per- 
haps, as many do, by having one or two glasses 
with him while he is taking twenty. It won’t 
do. No man who cares for his country 
ought to be ignorant of what alcohol is really 
doing ; and once he knows, his gaze is no longer 
calm. When Chicago was on fire from end to 
end, those who, at horae in their rooms, only 
saw the red light in the sky and thought that a 
warehouse or two were on fire, were quiet enough 
—pbut the others who saw and knew—— ~ 

SrorrorD BRooKe, 
1, Manchester-square, Dec. 4. 


WAS CHRIST UNIQUE? 
TO THE EDITOR. 


Sir,—IfI had time, and you would afford me 
the space, nothing would give me greater plea- 
sure than to answer, to the best of my ability, 
the series of eleven questions propounded by 
“H.C.” Twas not, however, desirous so much 
to give information on this subject as to elicit 
it. Iam seeking for the fact which (assumin 
that we reject the legendary view) may be atged 
to prevent our placing Christ in the same moral 
category with other pre-eminently good and wise 
men, and in the same historical category with 
founders of other religions. Christ oceupies a 
remarkable place in history, as having given the 
name and a starting-point to a religion which, 
with allits strange varieties and singular de- 
partures from the spirit of the Teacher whose 
name it bears, is yet the religion established 
among the most energetic races of to-day. 

I say that Mohammed also occupies a re- 
markable place in history as haying organised 
and successfully established in his own lifetime 
a new religion which has systematically pre- 
served its essential solidarity and is still a great 
political factor. I do not thereby invite a com- 
parison of the merits of the two religions. That 
is the very thing which I deprecate. All reli- 
gions represent, in a more or less mixed state, 
the efforts of the human mind to attain and for- 
mulate divine truth; but if, like Brahmanism 
and Mohammedanism, they have not lent them- 
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selves to human progress, changing with the 
changing spirit of the time, they cannot be the 
religions of the races which are intellectually 
the most advanced. There are many religions, 
although Religion itself is one. So Beauty is 
one; but, because the beauty of the hyacinth is 
not that of the rose, need we trouble ourselves 
as to which is absolutely the most beautiful P 


“ No creature of this earthly ball 
Is like another, all in all.” 


And so, in a sense, every individual is unique. 
And each great religion is unique in the sense of 
having elements which are peculiar to it. 

I fear, therefore, that, apart from other con- 
siderations, it would only complicate this in- 
teresting inquiry if I were to attempt to answer 
seriatim the questions of “H. C.” having refer- 
ence to the comparative merits of Buddhism and 
Christianity. 

I would rather hear of the positive merits of 
both; but unfortunately each ethnographical 
group is too much affected by the idola specus 
to look for merit outside it own historical limits. 
The few remarks which I have to add will 
partly comply with “ H. C.’s” wish. 

I do not know that Christ established an 
“economy,” an “organisation,” or a “ political 
conception.” 

It isa somewhat probable opinion that Christ 
favoured a community of goods and a life of 
mendicancy. The Christian monastic orders 
appear to have regarded Christ as their Hx- 
emplar. 

As one who thinks religion is best served by 
reverent free-thought, I should not wish to call 
either Christ or Buddha master. There need be 
no more rivalry between the great teachers of the 
world than between the great poets. Their ut- 
terances alike come from the great heart of hu- 
manity, and are God-inspired. 

What may be the cause of Buddhist formal- 
ism Ido not know. It is casy to see that 
Christian. formalism has arisen from the failure 
to recognise that the work of the teachers in the 
past does not relieve us from the duty at all 
times of actively recruiting over our own 
spiritual and rational functions. 

It is an extremely interesting point to con- 
sider what would have been the result if 
Buddhism had been presented to the Western 
races, either instead of or only with Christianity. 
Asa matter of fact Christianity, representing 
amongst other things the comparative culture of 
the South of Hurope, was the only religion pre- 
sented to the Northern races as the alternative 
to a rude heathenism. 

In the acceptance of Christianity by those 
races I fail to see a unique historic marvel. 


Turning to Buddhism, I believe it does not 
appear, but as far as we know at present the 
followers of Buddha have never used persecution 
or forcible means for the propagation of their 
religion. On the other hand the propagation 
of Christianity after the first three centuries 
was too frequently accomplished by means from 
which the tender soul of Christ would have 
shrunk in horror. Allow me to substantiate 
this by a few condensed extracts. From Giese- 
lers “ Heclesiastical History’ I take the fol- 
lowing :— 

“Theodosius forbade apostacy to paganism. . 
Gratian took away all privileges from the pagan 
worship. . . The heathen were forbidden by im- 
perial laws (of Theodosius) even to repair to the 
temples, and the destruction of the splendid temple 
of Serapis (391) by the violent Theophilus, bishop 
of Alexandria, after a bloody contest, announced 
the total overthrow of paganism in the East. . . 

“The new Platonic philosophers at Athens, and 
among them even the celebrated Proclus (485) were 
forced to conceal themselves most carefully, because 
they rejected Christianity. 

“In Norway Christianity was obliged in the 
beginning to encounter very severe struggles, till 
Olaf Trygvesen (995-1000) undertook the conyer- 

_ gion of his countrymen by force, which work was 
completed by Olaf the Holy in the same mode, 

“The severe measures of Boleslaus the Pious 
secured the trumphs of Christianity in Bohemia.” 


The following is from Mosheim’s “ Hcelesias- 
tical History ” :— 

“To Stephen the son of Geysa belongs the chief 
honour of converting the Hungarians. 

“By his menaces, punishments, and rewards 
he compelled nearly the whole nation to renounce 


the idolatry of their ancestors, His persevering 
zeal in establishing Christian worship among the 
Hungarians procured him the title and the honours 
of a Saint in succeeding times.” 


I may add that the church of St. Olave, in 
Southwark, still perpetuates the memory of one 
of these saints. 

Whether Buddhism would have fared better 
than Christianity under all the circumstances it 
is impossible to say. One is inclined to think 
that, if in addition to the strong practical ten- 
dency of Christianity and the emphasis which it 
laid on the Divine Fatherhood, the characteristic 
elements of Buddhism had been also present— 
its rationalism, its philosophy of the conse- 
quences of acts, and its all-embracing tenderness 
—religion and humanity would have largely 
gained by the result. 

From what might have been, we have to de- 
gscend to the prosaic level of fact; but with con- 
siderations of this kind before us it is difficult 
to see how we can consistently relegate the 
history of Christianity to the sphere of the 
miraculous or exceptionally marvellous, and so 
derive therefrom an argument for anything pre- 
terhuman or unique in the character of Christ. 


——__ ~~ 


POPULAR SERVICES IN LONDON. 
TO THE EDITOR. 

Sir,—It is intended to hold popular services 
in the Bermondsey Town Hall, which is in the 
centre of a large working-class population, the 
first meeting being on Sunday evening, January 
7, 1883. In order to ensure the meetings being 
well known, it is considered indispensable that 
bills of invitation should be left by friends at 
every house in the neighbourhood, and we 
earnestly ask for the help of volunteers for this 
duty. Names may be sent either to myself here, 
or to J. D. Van der Straaten, Hsq., 7, Sussex- 
terrace, Alpha-road, New Cross. 

It will be necessary also to secure a numerous 
choir. Ladies or gentlemen who are willing to 
give assistance in the choir will oblige by com- 
municating with W. Tate, Esq., 29, Mincing- 
lane, with information as to the parts they offer 
to take. In both instances the kind service will 
be doubly welcome if offered at once. 

Henry Inrson. 

37, Norfolk-street, Strand, Dec. 8. 


CuicHEstER,—At the request of the British and 
Foreign Unitarian Association the Rev. R. E, Birks, 
late of Tamworth, has removed to Chichester, in 
order to resuscitate the congregation in Baffin’s-lane 
Chapel, which has been closed for upwards of 
wenty years, 


Worxinc Men’s Crus anp Instirure UNron.— 
The annual soirée of this society was held on 
Monday evening at Exeter Hall, Sir Thomas 
Brassey, M.P., presiding, and among those pre- 
sert being the Dean of Westminster, Captain 
Verney, R.N., Rev. Thornhill Webber, Mr. Mark 
H. Judge, and Mr. Hastings Sands. After a 
number of prizes for swimming, rowing, and rifle 
shooting had been presented by Mrs. Sands to the 
successful members of the various clubs, Mr. Fish- 
bourne, on behalf of the members of the Union, pre- 
sented to Mr. Hodgson Pratt a‘testimonial, consist. 


| ivg of afhandsome clock and candelabra in bronze, 


subscribed for by 15,000 working menjin recognition 
of his patient and unselfish labours.—Mr. Pratt, 
in acknowledging the compliment, said it had 
been his desire from boyhood to do something 
for those whose lives were lives of toil and 
anxiety, and who derived so little pleasure or 
advantage from the civilization of which they 
were allso proud ; and he was grateful to God 
and to his fellow workers that he had been able 
to do something, as this presentation showed, 
towards that end. He thought that men pos- 
sessed of leisure and social position should utilise 
those benefits, not for their own advantage, but 
for that of their fellow men. There were many 
such men who were anxious to break down the 
un-Christian barriers that existed, and bring 
about the unity between men of every class that 
was growing daily more necessary as the govern- 
ment of the country became, as it was right it 
should, more popular, and the society furnished a 
great and wide field for their efforts. Working 
men’s clabs might seem humble affairs, but he 
believed there was something divine in trying to 
make men’s lives purer and nobler, and it wasa 
duty to assist in such a work. An excellent 


concert followed the more formal business of the 
evening. 


MR. HERBERT SPENCER IN AMERICA. 

At a complimentary banquet given Noy. 9 to 
Mr. Herbert Spencer at New York, the Hon. 
W. M. Evarts m the chair, and a distinguished 
selected company of two hundred present, Mr. 
Herbert Spencer in the course of returning 
thanks for the toast of the evening is reported 
to have said :— 


“ The savage only thinks of the present satisfac- 
tions, and leaves the future uncared for, Contrari- 
wise the American, eagerly pursuing a future good, 
almost ignores what good the passing day offers 
him, and when the future good is gained, he ne 
glects that while striving for some still remoter 
good. What I have seen and heard has forced on 
me the belief that this slow change from habitual 
meriness to persistent activity has reached the ex- 
treme, from which must begin the reaction. Every- 
where I have been struck with the number of faces 
which told in strong lines of the burdens to be 
borne. I have been struck, too, with the large 
proportion of grey-haired men, and inquiries have 
brought out the fact that with you hair commonly 
begins to turn some ten years earlier than with us. 
Moreover, in every circle, I have met men who had 
themselves suffered from nervous collapse, due to 
stress of business, or named friends who either 
killed themselves by overwork or had been per- 
mantly incapacitated, or wasted long periods in en- 
deavours to recover health. I do but echo the 
opinion of all observant persons [I have spoken to 
that immense injury is being done by this high- 
pressure life, the pbys'que is being undermined. 
It extends to the man, father, citizen. We hear a 
good deal about the ‘vile body,’ and many are en- 
couraged by the phrase to transgress the laws of 
health. But nature quietly suppresses those who 
treat thus disrespectfully one of her highest pro- 
ducts, and leaves the world to be peopled by the 
descendants of those who are not so foolish. Be- 
yond these immediate mischiefs are remoter mis- 
chiefs, Exclusive devotion to work has the result 
that amusements cease to please, and when relaxa- 
tion becomes imperative, life becomes dreary from 
the lack of its sole interest, the interest in busi- 
ness,” 


Mr. Spencer before concluding his remarks 
on the occasion relieved the picture he had 
drawn by throwing on it the light of a hope- 
ful future :— 

“ The truth is, there needs to be a revised ideal 
of truth. Look back through the past or abroad 
through the present, and we find that the ideal of 
life is variable, and depends on social conditions. 
Everyone knows that to be a successful warrior was 
the highest aim among all the ancient peoples of 
note, as it is still among many barbarous peoples. 
We have changed all that in modern civilised 
societies, and especially in England and still more 
in America, With the decline of militant activity 
and the growth of industrial activity, occupations 
once disgraced have become honourable. The duty 
to work has taken the place of the duty to fight, 
and in the one case, as in the other, the ideal of 
life has become so well established that scarcely 
any dream of questioning it. Practically business 
has been substituted for war as the purpose of 
existence. Is this modern ideal to survive through 
the future? Ithink not. While all other things 
undergo continuous change it is impossible that 
ideals should remain fixed. The ancient ideal was 
appropriate to the age of the conquest by man over 
man and the spread of the strongest races. The 
modern ideal is appropriate to ages to which the 
conquest of earth and subjection of the powers of 
nature to human use is the predominant need, 
But, hereafter, when both these ends have in the 
main been achieved, the ideal formed will probably 
differ considerably from the present one.” 


CanrEerbury.—A discussion took place in Canter- 
bury Town Council on Wednesday on a motion 
made by Alderman Hart thatthe Museum, Library, 
and Reading Room should be opened every Sunday 
after 2p.m, The motion was eventually. lost by 12 
votes to 4, 

Tur CoNncRrncstTionan JuBILEE Funp.—At a 
meeting of the committee of this Fund, held at 
the Memorial-hall, it was reported that the pro- 
mises now exceed £210,000, exclusive of what is 
being raised by the Welsh churches in England and 
Wales. During the meeting a cheque for £1,000 
was received from an anonymous donor, who 
described himself as ‘‘A friend to the removal of 
chapel debts,” 
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Writtne on the subject of the decline of 
clerical authority, a contributor to the North 
American Review, having given an historical 
sketch of the changes which have taken place 
and have brought clerical authority into its 
present discredit, points out that it is not to be 
inferred “that the proper function of the Chris- 
tian ministry is likely to cease, or their legiti- 
mate agency to become insignificant.” The born 
preacher, teacher, and ecclesiastical adminis- 
trator—men, at least, in whom these native 
faculties are duly trained, developed, and exer- 
cised—will still have great power, and command 
a following; indeed, the relinquishment by the 
clergy of “attributes which{they ought not to 
exercise, to which they have no peculiar claim, 
may be for their own advantage, and may serve 
to augment their rightful influence.” ‘There is 
some truth in this, adds the Christian World, 
although it is doubtless the case also that the 
superstition which regards the official, rather 
than or even apart from the’personal claims to 
reverence, will long linger. ‘lhe more conven- 
tionalism gives place to reality in the clerical 
profession, the more will strong and healthy- 
minded men be disposed to enter it ; and in this 
profession, as in all others, “there is always 
room at the top.” 


Lavy Bioomrrexp, in her recently published 
* Reminiscences of Court and Diplomatic Life,” 
gives the foilowing stories as told to her by the 
Queen, who is represented as fond of a joke. 
One was that the mother of a girl who was going 
into a duke’s establishment gave her daughter 
strict injunctions to say “ Your grace” if ever 
the Duke spoke to her. The girl promised to 
pay attention to this, and departed. A few days 
after the duke met her ina passage and asked 
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her some question, which, instead of answering, 
the poor girl immediately began, “ For what I 
have received,” &c. On another occasion an 
inspector was examining the children in the 
duke’s school. Among other questions, he asked 
the meaning of the word “grace,” upon which 
all the children, with one accord, exclaimed that 
it meant the Duke of Rutland. 


Ir will be seen from an advertisement in an- 
other column that the new Unitarian church in 
Avondale-road, Peckham, will be opened on 
Wednesday afternoon next by the Rev. Dr. 
Sadler. After the service there will be a public 
meeting in the evening, under the genial pre- 
sidency of Mr. Edwin Lawrence, LL.B., in 
which several well known ministers and others 
will take part. The church is a handsome and 
commodious structure, and we hope that Mr. 
Carter and his zealous congregation will be en- 
couraged by a large attendance on so interesting 
an occasion. 


Ir igs stated in one of the daily papers that 
Archbishop Tait’s generosity is exemplified by a 
fact known to very few of his friends. After it 
had cost him £4,000 to deprive a clergyman for 
a serious ecclesiastical offence which he conld 
not overlook, he continued for from twelve to 
fifteen years contributing money towards the 
support of the man who had involved him in 
this expense. This story is one of many of a 
like character, though happily in few instances 
was so much personal sacrifice involved. 


Amone the most important deaths this week 
are those of Professor Challis, the eminent 
mathematical scholar of Cambridge; Anthony 
Trollope, the genial novelist, who, although by 
no means in the highest rank, charmed many a 
weary hourin a busy life with his readable and 
graceful sketches of social and political charac- 
ter, and, more than most men, knew the inmost 
recesses of the clerical character; and, lastly, 
Louis Blane, the chosen leader of the Parisian 
working-classes, a Communist and Socialist in 
theory, but a moralist and a philosopher rather 
than a revolutionary actor. ‘ He was a propa- 
gandist of the pen and not of the sword.” The 
Editor of the Inquirer calls to mind with plea- 
sure an interview with Louis Blanc in Paris the 


year after the Franco-German war, when he was 


actively engaged in establishing the second Re- 
public. We first met him on the platform at the 
great meeting at St. James’s Hall, where he was 
a deeply interested spectator of the reception 
given to Keshub Chunder Sen. He received us 
in one of the ante-chambers at Versailles with 
great courtesy, and introduced us into a Chamber 
of Deputies, then presided over by M. Grévy, 
now the President of the Republic. He was 
brought up by a Catholic priest, but utterly 
broke with the Roman Catholic Church after 
1848. His wife, whom he lost early in life, was 
a liberal Protestant, a member of our friend 
Pasteur Dide’s congregation. The Paris corres- 
pondent of the Daily News records the interest- 
ing incident that one night in walking from the 
Institute to the Rue Royale, where he lived, he 
said: “I ama Freethinker, impelled by senti- 
ment to clutch at the doctrine of immortality. 
I could not bear to think that I am never again 
to meet Christina.” In his latter years he found 
much pleasure in conversing with Pasteur Dide, 
who was with his wife in her dying hours. 


Tur Rev. Dendy Agate in the singular letter 
we publish in another column takes exception to 
“the form” of a question we asked last week 
respecting a gentleman whom he appears to 
have taken under his patronage, and on his sole 
responsibility recommended to the ministry of 
the old Presbyterian Church at Blackley, near 
Manchester. Our precise words were, “ Can 
anyone inform us who Mr. J. Mac- 
laren Cobban, of London, is, and what claim 
he has had to be regarded as a Unitarian minis- 
ter?” Now we respectfully submit that the in- 
troduction of a hitherto unknown gentleman 
into our ministry is a public matter that con- 
cerns not only the congregation who invite him 
but the general body of ministers and others 
with whom he is supposed to enter into religious 
communion and fraternal relations. Now “ Mr. 
Cobban, of London,” was unknown to the omni- 
scient Secretary ofthe British and Foreign Unit- 
arian Association, unknown tothe Secretary of the 
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Presbyterian Board, unknown to the Secretary of 
the Sunday School Association, or to the editors 
of any of our denominational journals. He is 
equally unknown, it appears, to the professors 
in either of our colleges, or to the principal 
ministers and laymen in the districtin which he 
is now settled. He appears to be introduced 
solely on the responsibility of Mr. Dendy Agate, 
himself the most recent arrival, if not the 
youngest minister in the district. We submit 
that our queries were natural and reasonable, 
and Mr. Dendy Agate would have been wiser if 
he had answered them in a more courteous tone 
and without a gratuitous sneer. With all pos- 
sible respect for Mr. Dendy Agate and his un- 
known friend we take the liberty of doubting 
whether a very short course of study at a Con- 
gregational college, and the authorship of a 
novel, the very title of which we have never 
heard before, are altogether adequate qualifica- 
tions for entrance upon the Unitarian ministry 
in these times of active intellectual inquiry. 


WE see accounts from time to time of a Unit- 
arian Club in Boston, U.S., whose meetings seem 
to be unusually interesting. At arecent meet- 
ing the Rev. Dr. G. H. Ellis read a valuable ad- 
dress on the Bible, of which we shall give some 
account next week. President Eliot, of Harvard 
College, followed with a plea for candour and sin- 
cerity in theological study. Dr. W. B. Carpenter 
gave an interesting account of the progress Libe- 
ralism is making in Scotland. The Revs. Pitt 
Dillingham, Joseph May, and C. W.Wendte made 
stirring speeches, which brought forth echoes of 
applause. General Grant, being in the hotel, 
was brought into the club and introduced by 
Governor Long as “the latest Unitarian con- 
vert.” He was received with great warmth, and 
in a speech of sixty seconds returned thanks for 
the welcome he received. 


Tue Council of the National Unitarian Con- 
ference recently held at Saratoga has just issued 
an address on the work of the Conference, in 
which it is stated that two hundred and twenty 
churches in New England raise and expend 
annually 800,000 dols. for “ ecclesiastical, mis- 
sionary, and pbilanthropic purposes.” More 
than 250,000 dols. of this amount is expended 
on enterprises outside the churches themselves. 
The address also states that a committee has 
been appointed to raise half a million dollars for 
a theological school in Cleveland, Mr. Wade 
having agreed to give by far the largest share. 
Of the endowment fund of 50,000 dols. proposed 
in 1880 for the Meadville Theological School 
30,000 dols. has been raised, and a committee 
has been appointed to collect 10,000 dols. for a 
church in the university town of Madison, Wis- 
consin. The Council expresses the belief that 
the American Unitarian Association should 
have, at least, 50,000 dols. a year, and it makes 
an apportionment of this amount to the vari- 
ous Unitarian Conferences, the largest single 
amount being that allotted to the Suffolk Con- 
ference, in Massachusetts—13,000 dols. The 
address says, further :— 


“The Council would be glad to report, a year 
hence, that twenty new churches had been added to 
our register. They believe that there are so many 
places where churches are needed and where, be- 
fore many years, most of them could sustain them- 
selves. But the first step costs. If for ten years 
the existing churches will enable the missionary 
board to take such steps, we shall not be obliged 
ten years hence to look upon our work as that 
simply of those who infuse a little pure life into 
other churches, in the hope that it may freshen 
stagnant pools of medieval falsehood, We shall be 
able to call a Conference really representing the 
whole nation, and we shall do justice to the vast 
area where now we have no established congrega- 
tions.” 


The mission’ of the Rev. Mr.) Mayo, in the 
South, “a mission with the single purpose of 
establishing on a better basis the American 
common schools,” needs 1,500 dols. to continue 
it another year. 


Sratvugs are multiplying in London, and it is 
gratifying to see that poets, philosophers ard 
philanthropists are at last receiving their due 
meed of public homage. Most of our great 
towns now have statues to their local bene- 
factors and celebrities. It is time that in the 
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metropolis we should render the same honour to 
men whose fame is not merely local, but world- 
wide. Of the greatest genius of Scotland there 
is, as far as we know, no statue in England, 
although there are several across the border; 
and it is hardly necessary to say that most 
Englishmen are as proud of the genius of Ro- 
bert Burns as are his more immediate country- 
men. We are glad to see that our friend and 
correspondent, Mr. J. G. Crawford, proposes to 
supply the omission at his own sole cost, and 
has with that view addressed the following letter 
tothe Metropolitan Board of Works :— 


To the Chairman and Members of the Metropolitan 
Board of Works. 

Gentlemen,—I am anxious, ghould a suitable 
public site be obtained, to erect at my own cost a 
statue in London of Robert Burns, the poet of 
Sootland, 

I have arranged that it shall be executed by Sir 
John Steel, of Edinburgh, sculptor to Her Majesty, 
and that the pedestal shall be entrusted to Messrs. 
Macdonald, Field and Co., of Aberdeen. 

The figure of the poet will be in bronze, and the 
monument altogether be about 16 to 17 feet high, 
say 7 to 8 feet for the pedestal, and 9 to 10 feet for 
the figure. 

It has been suggested to me, and that suggestion 
I, with greatest respect, beg to submit to you, that 
an appropriate site would be found in the West-most 
garden, which is between Charing-cross Railway 
Bridge and Westminster Bridge, of the Thames 
Embankment. 

Sir John Steel, I believe, thinks that he could 
complete this work of art within six or seven months 
from this time, 

Should I receive the sanction of your honourable 
Board, the statue would in all probability be ready 
about midsummer next.—I am, gentlemen, your 
most obedient servant, 

JoHN Gorpon CRAWFORD. 

London: 38, Mornington-road, 

Regent’s-park, Noy. 21. 


We imagine that the Board of Works will 
hardly for a moment hesitate to accept so gener- 
ous an offer, and we may hope to have one more 
appropriate ornament added to our open-air 
Walhalla. 


Aeligions Intelligence. 


THE LONDON AUXILIARY SUNDAY 
SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. 
THIRTY-FOURTH ANNUAL MEETING. 

The thirty-fourth annual meeting of this As- 
sociation was held on Wednesday evening, in the 
new spacious schoolroom of Stamford-street 
Chapel; W. Braxre Opcers, Hsq:, LL.D., in the 
chair. There were also present Mr. I. M. Wade, 
secretary, Mr. Howard Clarke, assistant-secre- 
tary, the Revs. T. W. Freckelton, T. L. Marshall, 
J.D. Van der Straaten, W. C. Bowie, R. Spears, 
C. H. Waid, F. Summers, C. Wooller; Mrs. 
Hall, Miss Preston, Miss Pritchard (‘ Aunt 
Amy”), Miss Ellis (Maidstone), Miss Howe; 
Messrs. Drummond, Anthony, H. Tayler, 
Tarrant, F. Taylor, Robinson, Whitehead, 
P. Moore, of Manchester New College, J. 
H. Mace (Tenterden), R. Bartram, S. S. Tayler, 
W. Plimpton, H. Jeffery, H. Plimpton, F. W. 
Turner, N. M. Tayler, F. Allen, Ion Prit- 

-chard, &c. 

The CHarrMAN congratulated Mr. Bowie and 
the Stamford-street congregation on the posses- 
sion of the capital room in which they were 
assembled, and hoped that it would soon be out 
of debt. It was very desirable that the teachers 
should often meet for the purpose of inter- 
changing thoughts on different methods of teach- 
ing. There was even more need of this society 
now than there was twenty years ago, because 
in former days part of the Sunday-school work 
was secular, and now all that is changed, and 
the true object of the Sunday-school can be 
realised in teaching religion and endeavouring 
to form a religious character. It was very 
difficult to teach religion or give a Bible lesson 
without preparation. Unitarians are not taught 
their religion as definitely as they should be, 
_and they sometimes feel a difficulty in exactly 
defining their faith to a person who is not a 
Unitarian. The belief, too, which a teacher 
wishes to teach is not always precisely the 
same which he w:; taught in youth. It was 


essential that the teachers should prepare them- 
selves by getting a clear, definite idea of what 
their own religion is, and what religious prin- 
ciples they intended to teach. Then there is 
the difficulty of expressing our religious views, 
because we are not accustomed to teach our 
faith in the form of a catechism. A young 
and inexperienced teacher might do well to sit 
by some older and experienced teacher, and 
watching how he teaches. In orthodox Sunday- 
schools there are often model teaching lessons, 
which might be introduced with advantage into 
our own schools. The Sunday-school has only 
of late years got into its true province of doing 
its own proper work. But it is no use for 
teachers to attempt to teach religion without 
preparing for their work, and the exact use of 
these meetings is to compare various modes of 
teaching in order to gain experience of different 
styles and systems, and to ascertain which is 
the best way of instilling religious trath into 
the minds of children and forming a religious 
character—(applause). 


Mr. Wave (Secretary) then read the following 
Commirrrr’s RErort :— 


The increasing interest manifested by the 
congregations in the Sunday-school work, no- 
ticed with so much satisfaction in previous 
reports, happily still continues. The number of 
schools, as well as scholars, show a steady ad- 
vance upon previous returns, and there could 
hardly be a healthier sign of the growth of these 
institutions than the efforts which have of late 
been made, and are still making, to secure better 
building accommodation for the number of 
children that press in upon many of the schools 
in various parts of London. Within the last 
few years Stepney has twice had to enlarge its 
borders. Kentish-town has followed not far 
behind it, and is still asking for more room and 
more help. Avondale-road has so fine a school- 
room that, but for the great generosity of its 
friends, it might almost have dispensed with the 
new church which is next week to be opened 
there. Blackfriars Mission has preserved its 
steady growth, until it has filled every room in 
the house not very long ago taken for it. 
George’s-row has recently cained a considerable 
extension of premises, which bid fair to be 
speedily filled; and one of the last new and 
successful efforts to secure sufficient space to 
labour in, is the commodious building in which 
you are now assembled. 

The opening of the new branch of the Do- 
mestic Mission at Kentish-town has been at- 
tended with remarkable success up to the 
present. As soon as the school was commenced 
the children crowded into it, and on the second 
Sunday over fifty children attended in the 
morning, and eighty-four in the afternoon; a 
large number of them also attended the evening 
service. It is perhaps premature to speak of the 
school. as already formed, for it may be fairly 
anticipated that there will be a slight falling 
off in attendance after the novelty is somewhat 
worn off; but with a good staff of teachers, home 
visiting and careful management, it is impossi- 
ble not to entertain a lively hope of its perma- 
nent success. 

At Bethnal-green also a Sunday-school is 
just on the eve of commencement at the new 
place of worship taken by the London District 
Unitarian Association. The Rev. Robert 
Spears and his most active congregation having 
promised to lend it their fostering aid, this in 
itself is a sufficient guarantee that the school 
will get well established. 

The Deptford school, which has been revived 
within the last twelve or eighteen months, is 
making a steady advance, both as regards num- 
bers and in the efficiency of its work, and the 
revival of the school is helping to a great extent 
the vitality of the congregation which had pre- 
viously snnk toa very lowebb. The number of 
children now on the books is ninety-six—the 
average attendance sixty-five. 

The old Worship-street Chapel, now removed 
to Shoreditch, has constructed under its fine 
new building such spacious accommodation and 
well-formed appliances as would gladden the 
hearts of some scores of our teachers could they 
but see anywhere in the near future-a chance of 
labouring in such light, airy, and comfortable 
rooms. 

There are three or four other schools that 
sound as if they were on the point of asking aid 


for such a purpose, and amongst those which 
urgently need better rooms are Newington- 
green, Notting-hill, Hackney, and East Surrey- 
grove. It will be remembered, too, with plea- 
sure that this very day Mr. David Ainsworth, 
M.P., is announced to preside at the opening of 
a sale of work which has for its object the rais- 
ing w fund for building a new schoolroom at the 
back of the chapel at Stratford, a venture in 
which you will, the committee feel sure, desire 
to wish them every success. 

Side by side with these healthy indications of 
progress is to be observed the increasing vitality 
on the part of the teachers. A greater desire is 
now evinced to meet oftener to take counsel 
together, and mutually aid each other in pro- 
moting the good work which seems more and 
more to ask their help. 

The value of the special religious service sug- 
gested by the Rev. Dr. Drummond, and held for 
the first time at Hampstead in the autumn of 
last year, was found to be so great that your 
committee not only thought it well to institute 
a similar one in the spring, but from many en- 
couraging expressions which reached them they 
resolved to risk the holding of another in the 
fall of the present year, and were rewarded by 
finding it quite as successful as the two previous 
ones. ‘They invite from you this evening an 
expression of your opinion as to whether two 
other such services may not with equal advan- 
tage be held during the ensuing year. 

The service in the spring was held at Port- 
land-street Chapel, and the conference which 
followed took place at the schoolroom in Little 
Titchfield-street. . The Rev. Dr. Drummond 
conducted the service, and Miss Anna Swanwick 
read an admirable paper at the conference which 
gave rise to a very interesting and animated 
discussion. The Rey. P. H. Wicksteed presided 
at this meeting. 

The autumn service was held at Islington on 
the 16th October last. It was conducted by the 
Rev. T. W. Freckelton, and the Rev. Dr. Drum- 
mond presided at the conference. Mr. Frederick 
Allen, of the Clarence-road school, read a very 
practical and most useful paper on “The Aids 
and Hindrances to Sunday-school Work,” which 
also gave rise to valuable discussion. 

In addition to these gatherings there was a 
very successful and delightful “Service of 
Song,” held at Essex-street Chapel in the early 
part of the year. The subject chosen was 
 Hhjah” (not Mendelssohn’s), the text of which 
was impressively read by the Rev. J. Panton 
Ham, and was musically illustrated by a choir 
formed and led by Mr. George Callow, of Stam- 
ford-street School. The talented organist, Mr. 
F. W. Noakes, and the choir gave their services 
most cheerfully and wholly gratuitously, and to 
Mr. Noakes especially the Committee feel they 
are much indebted, not only for the help so 
willingly rendered on that occasion, but at all 
other times whenever any meeting of your As- 
sociation has required his aid. 

For several years past an aggregate meeting 
of the schools has been held annually at Mid- 
summer. The great increase in the number of 
scholars and the by no means diminishing dif- 


ficulty of getting them safely through the 
street, suggested to your committee the ex- 
pedient of dividing the schools into three 
groups; one to meet at Hampstead, another at 
Stepney, and the third at Essex-street Chapel. 
This plan was accordingly carried out, and as 
the chapels used were all not only well filled, 
but crowded with children, parents, teachers, 
and friends, it becomes a matter for serious con- 
sideration whether, until better accommodation 
than any which our existing chapels afford can 
be provided for such purposes, these divided but 
simultaneous meetings may not with advantage 
be continued. 

The Provident Society which was formed a 
year or to ago in connection with your Associa- 
tion has still much way to make before it can 
be said to be well and satisfactorily established. 
Some of the schools preferred to form similar 
institutions after their own plans, and indepen- 
dently of the Central Society or the local guilds 
in connection with it. Others have not yet 
seen their way to commencing a movement of 
this kind at all. If they could once get over 
this initial difficulty, and all could unite upon 
some good working plan by which the desired 
end could be accomplished, it is impossible to 
believe but that such an institution would be a 
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most valuable adjunct to the practical operations 
of the school purposes. 

It was stated last year, you may remember, 
that the expenses attending the raising of the 
centenary memorial in the forecourt of Essex- 
street Chapel had exceeded the subscriptions 
collected for that purpose by a considerable 
amount, but that whatever remained unpaid 
was due only to the newspapers for advertise- 
ments and to the managing committee for 
printing and postages. You will be glad to learn 
that further efforts have now been made to clear 
off the deficit, and that the matter now rests 
entirely with the treasurer and secretary. 

The Returns as to the number of children, and 
teachers on the rolls of the schools in union, as 
taken from the statistics supplied to the Sunday- 
school Association in the early part of the 
present year, are as follows :— 


N h Average Average Total 
Schools. ~ % or Y Morning Afternoon No. of 
i Attendance. Attend, Teachers. 
Avondale-road— 
LSS2'e 5.0 Soiree ae OL Seren x6. 
1881 Tet See dee SOW ewan 
Blackfriars’ Mission— 
1882 ... may asa  toO: 118 peels 
18sl 85 2Gi Met moe 10 
George’s-row Mission— 
1882 pe 26u LOG teod ke ON meats — 
1881 OG 20 cca LOM en LO0 37 
Hackney— 
188 2 De KO Mio PUG Bog, hPa em 6 14 
1881 HBSS. Veoh A eo, SE 14 
Hampstead-— 
1882 33 Oe tasse encOn ae 16 
1881 42 23> oe 20 Reet hs 
Islington— 
S82 aiee. 99 23 9%.s elo 17 
LSSiaeees Sie. —— ese Oe 10 
Kentish Town, Clarence-road— 
‘L882 peese eLOGM MOON aceuerLou mn 84 
1881 TSO peek leis. ee, 24 
Notting Hill— 
1882 PAO se) BY iohg MIB) 19 
1881 213 34... 124 20 
Peckham General Baptist— 
1882 175 45 110 14 
SSL Ayan oe nee OSes OO 9 
Portland British Sunday School— 
1SC2 Fee eel OSREtccsmnnS (antes te nid-o Kes 
1881 223 Sobek. Gl42es.. 23 
Spicer-street Mission— 
1882 ge lass 66 LOGS eeece ee 
LOST: Sx, eA Tee cnt OS eco mate, eee 
Stamford-street— 
1882 ZOOM ood cb see LSC 19 
1881 COD MMe eaaS Oleic eel CO 20 
Stepney Green— 
1882 BLOT ae LO Mey. neooe 41 
SIEM om. BUNT ng SKI ann ee PEL leas. Biis 
Stoke Newington— 
USS25 ecto SM ee han Ova ee sme Leer eeoO 
1881 140s se Oller ello) meee 
Stratford— 
LSS2e esse LOO Asse GO ees a4 10 
USS8ie wx. 93 BY Rare, a ih 8 
Worship-street (now Bethnal Green) — 
182 eae OL. Qi Ve 44 8 
1881 59 —_— 41 10 
1882° %.. » 2503 803 1974 328 
1881 2413 705 ... 1680 280 
Increase 90 93 294... 48 


So far as numbers are concerned these re- 
turns indicate a very satisfactory advance in 
one year. Next year’s returns, it is hoped, will 
include at least two new schools. Bethnal 
Green and Rhyl-street Mission. Whether the 
new place of worship recently opened at Wands- 
worth intends commencing a school shortly 
your committee are at present without informa- 
tion. Itis hoped that when the congregation 
there gets settled with a minister the establish- 
ment ofa Sunday-school will not long remain 
an open question. 

The receipts of your Society from all sources 
have been £14 12s. during the year; the expen- 
diture has been £15 11s. 8d., which, with the 
balance of £2 12s. 11d., due from last year’s 
accounts, make the total expenditure £18 4s. 7d., 
and leaves a present balance due of £3 12s. 7d. 
_ The school visiting this year has been exclus- 
ively undertaken by Mr. Richard Bartram, and the 
committee, equally with yourselves, are anxious 
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to hear what the opinion he has formed of the 
present condition of the schools is. He will bring 
such fresh observation and wide experience to 
the duty he has so kindly engaged in that his 
report cannot fail to be alike interesting and 
profitable to the teachers who desire to know 
how their schools appear to one standing out- 
side their labours, and who is only a casual 
onlooker. 

Ifthe schools have advanced in their moral 
and religious tone as much as they appear to 
have done in their numerical strength it will 
be a matter for no little gratification, as showing 
that your labours are bearing in richer abund- 
ance the good fruit you desire. 

To increase in the children an ever firmer 
faith in the providence of God, an unswerving 
fealty to the divine principles of Christianity, a 
loving pursuit of goodness, a fearless adherence 
to truth, and a fixed hope of an eternal life are 
the high aims you have in view, and if side by 
side with the intellectual and other educational 
objects the daily schools are calculated to pro- 
mote the two institutions can work in harmony, 
the one fairly supplementing the efforts of the 
other, it may be hoped that the advent of that 
happy time which the song of the angels so 
joyously heralded, “Glory to God in the 
Highest, on earth peace and good will amongst 
men” may be more speedily and universally 
realised. 


Mr. Bartram next read the following 
Visttor’s Report :— 


In presenting this my first report as Visitor to 
your schools I am under this disadvantage, that I 
am unable to make any comparison between the 
work being done this year at any particular school 
and that heretofore done at the same school. Nor 
is it possible rightly to institute a comparison be- 
tween one school and another, seeing that the cir- 
cumstances differ so widely in each case. My re- 
port must therefore be largely one of first im- 
pressions only, and it is these which I proceed to 
give. 

My visits have been made to sixteen schools. 
With two exceptions I have had to content myself 
with one visit to each, and with one exception all 
my visits have been paid in the afternoon. I do 
not share the views of some of our friends, who 
think that the morning is so much superior as a 
time for teaching to the afternoon, and certainly I 
think that in visiting I ought to try and see the 
schools at their best, and so far as attendance, at 
any rate, goes, the afternoon is the best time. In 
almost every case my visit was unexpected, and it 
may therefore be assumed that the schools were in 
their ordinary working trim. 

Accommodation —Leaving out of calculation for 
the moment the three Mission Schools, there were 
at the beginning of the year schoolrooms attached 
to all the various chapels except five, viz., Dept- 
ford, Notting-hill, Peckham General Baptist, Stam- 
ford-street, and Stratford. This deficiency has now 
been supplied at Stamford-street, and at Stratford 
steps are being taken to set matters right in this 
respect. But although there are schoolrooms in 
connection with the other chapels, still those at 
Hackney and Stoke Newington are wholly in- 
adequate for the work that has to be carried on 
there. I was told at the former place that an en- 
largement was in contemplation, and at the latter 
it has been hinted that the good example set by 
Stamford-street might be followed at a smaller cost. 
When the new chapel is built at Notting-hill it is 
to be hoped that accommodation will not be want- 
ing for the school that is flourishing there. The 
two stations in connection with the London 
Domestic Mission are admirably supplied with 
schoolrooms, but the Blackfriars Mission rooms are 
not large enough for the children attending. It is 
not often that a good word can nowadays be said 
for the old-fashioned square pews, but curiously 
enough those at Deptford lend themselves to the 
adoption of the euggestion often made, that the use 
of separate class-rooms in our schools is much to 
be desired. On the occasion of my recent visit there 
on entering the chapel the hum of teaching and 
reading could be heard, but with the exception of the 
Superintendent no one was visible. On peeping 
over the high pews, however, I found that many of 
them were filled with young scholars sitting round 
their teachers. The little chapel and vestry at Hast 
Surrey Grove, Peckham, are quite insufficient to 
accommodate the numbers gathering there every 
Sunday ; but there does not seem much chance of the 
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deficiency being supplied. At the other Peckham 
chapel the schoolroom was built before the chapel, 
an inversion of the usual order of things, but by 
no means an improper one, 


Attendance-—The lowest number in attendance 
at any of the schools I visited was twenty-five, the 
highest 315. I have not been able to discover the 
reason why, in the former case, with teaching power 
of very high order, and with ample school accommo- 
dation, the attendance should be so small. Ican 
only record the fact. The case of the highest attend- 
ance is Stepney, where I found not only the school- 
room at the back of the chapel, but that at the 
top of it, and the chapel gallery well filled with 
children. In ten other cases the numbers exceeded 
100 present, and in six others they were below that 
figure. The attendance of course varies somewhat, 
according to the season of the year, and the 
proximity of a school treat has a stimulating effect 
upon it, which, however, like other stimulants, 
is not always of a lasting character. It is a matter 
for regret that so few of those attending the 
schools should be above the age of fourteen, 
Leaving the purely infant classes out of considera- 
tion, the bulk of the scholars are under that age. 
It is still more to be regretted that in many cases 
where some elder scholars are to be found it is 
not so much attachment to the school as a per- 
sonal fondness for some particular teacher that 
induces them to remain. The result of this is 
that if anything befals those teachers, compelling 
them to cease to identify themselves with the 
school, the}whole class disperses. Nor is this the 
only drawback ; where there is but little attachment 
to the school, there is little or no chance of being 
able to recruit the teaching staff either permanently 
or on an emergency. Iam not ignorant of the ad- 
vantages there may be to the members of those 
elder classes in having some one whom they can 
regard as their personal friend, but there is a 
danger, not only of the class, but of the teachers, 
losing sight of the fact that they are part of an 
organisation, which can only work effectively by 
each member of it acting in cordial loyalty to- 
wards it, 

Order.—It may be that upon this subject I hold 
views which are not altogether consonant with 
modern ideas of what our Sunday-schools should 
be. It is said by some that our Sunday-schools 
should aim at being as little like an ordinary day- 
school as possible, and some would try to get rid of 
the name, and call it a “church,” though I doubt 
whether there is anything more attractive to the 
child mind in the idea of a church than thereis in 
that of a school. With both there is associated the 
feeling of restraint, and not only is there the feel- 
ing, but the fact of wholesome restraint. I desire 
to raise my protest, however, against fostering the 
notion that school is an objectionable place ; by all 
means get rid of objectionable features, but do not 
let us stamp the place itself with the faintest notion 
of disagreeableness. Itis a place of discipline, I 
admit, but young people cannot be taught too early 
that discipline, so far from being a thing to be 
avoided, is one of the best things to be sought after. 
Tam led to say this much because in some of the 
schools I visited this question of order and dis- 
cipline does not, as it seems to me, receive the 
attention it deserves, I have seen teachers reading 
to their classes when scarcely one of the scholars 
was paying attention to them; children engaged in 
cultivating the art of conversation, when that of 
listening was what was especially wanted; some 
children listlessly lolling on their seats, some play- 
ing with their caps, some kneeling about on the 
forms, and all more or less engaged in those nume- 
rous arts and devices in which the child mind is 
so fertile, when its attention is not being absorbed 
on one particular subject. Again, the changing 
from place to place, as has frequently to be done 
when the whole school meets together for the pur- 
pose of listening to a collective address, is a fruit- 
ful source of disorder. As a rule, the opportunity is 
seized for indulging in a race or competition for 
some coveted seat, and time after time have I seen 
this done without the slightest attempt on the part 
of the teacher of the class to stop it. This na- 
turally leads to a continuation of the same kind of 
disorder, when the short service, with which most 
of our schools are closed, takes place, and the 
solemn act of prayer is marred by behaviour, that 
does much to destroy the good effect of the service, 
Now, it must not be said that this kind of thing 
is unavoidable, that boys will be boys, that you 
ought not to crush the animal spirits of young 
children, No ono wants to do the latter, least of 
all’do{I}; Lut I do want to train them, andI do know 
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that this can be done, because I have seen it done. | without the slightest attempt at explanation, or at 


I was particularly struck in one school I visited, 
namely, that at Avondale-road, Peckham, with the 
very excellent order that prevailed, not only during 
the time that the teaching was going on, but when 
it became necessary for the children to shift their 
places. And I saw no signs of crushed life among 
the children that were there. A teacher may rest 
assured of this, that if he allows his class to be in- 
attentive, or restless, or talkative, while he is teach- 
ing, he is to a very large extent wasting his time; 
he will do far better to try and bring order out of 
chaos than to attempt to get through the lesson he 
may have taken much pains to prepare. The first 
symptom of disorder should at once be checked; it 
is a disease which requires to be taken in its first 
stages, for it is very rapid in its development, and 
apt to prove infectious. And the teacher must do 
this himself, and not rely upon the superintendent, 
whose eyes and ears cannot be everywhere. 


Teaching Power,—On the whole, the supply of 
teachers, so far as numbers are concerned, may be 
deemed commensurate with the demand; but in 
many cases the teachers were far tooyoung. I hope 
that what I may say will not discourage teachers 
who have early learned the sacred duty of doing 
good, and who set an example which cannot be too 
highly commended, At the same time, it would be 
a neglect of duty on my part were I not to point 
out, that it is patting too great a burden on 
young shoulders to allow a teacher of about thir- 
teen or fourteen to have the sole charge of about 
thirty or forty infants. Even where the number is 
not quite so large as this it is not by any means a 
desirable thing, that teachers so young should have 
the care of a class of little children whose ideas 
are just beginning to develop. So large a propor- 
tion of our scholars are under seven years of age 
that better means should be adopted to look after 
their wants, It seems to be thought that any 
teacher will do for them ; but this I think is a mis- 
take. In one school I visited the infants were 
under the care of four lads, a doubtful provision, 
What is really wanted is, that the superintendence 
should be given to some elder teacher, with what I 
may almost call motherly sympathies, who will try 
to make her little charges feel that they are not so 
much in a school as in a well regulated nursery. It 
is to be regretted that, comparatively speaking, so 
few gentlemen take part in the work of teaching. 
In one school I visited there was only one gentle- 
man teacher, who not only acted as superintendent, 
but taught a class of elder boys; in another school 
there were but two of such teachers, and in another 
but three, the number of classes being eighteen. 
I have heard plenty of excuses for this state of 
things, but never any good reasons; itis, therefore, 
difficult to suggest a remedy. Including our Mis- 
sion schools, seven of the ministers of the congre- 
gations take an active part in the schools connected 
with them, I am not prepared to say that this 
active interest is to be expected of all our mini- 
sters; indeed, I am rather disposed to think that 
itis one of the first duties of the congregation to 
relieve him of all anxiety on that score, and that it 
is almost a reproach to them when they allow their 
ministers to superintend the school work. At the 
same time it is a great improvement upon that 
state of things which has sometimes existed, when 
the minister’s interest has manifested itself in such 
a way that it might almost be said to be nil. 

Instruction.—I have left what has to be said on 
this subject to the last, not because I deem it to be 
least in importance, but because it calls for sufficient 
attention in itself to make me wish not to overlay 
it with subsequent considerations. I need not here 
go into the question of what is religious instruction; 
my belief is that our schools have largely settled 
that matter for themselves, and that they have de- 
termined that the instruction in our schools shall be 
religious, without giving that term any strictly defined 
significance, ButIdo not feel satisfied that the 
intention is always strictly carried out, and I should 
say that it is least carried out in some of those 
schools where apparently the intention is most 
strongly manifest. In nearly all of our schools the 
Bible is used, in some it is exclusively used, and I 
should imagine that in the latter the impression pre- 
vails that a strictly religious education is being 
given. But very rarely have I found that the Bible 
is being used intelligently. Of course, in some cases 
it is, and I obseryed that the teacher not only had 
taken pains to prepare the lesson for the class, but 
that the study of some particular portion of it was 
being systematically carried out. But these cases 
were rare; in the majority of instances the chapter or 
chapters were.being read through, verse by yerse, 
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of the children. The teachers without excep- 
tion belonged to the working class. They met 
every week for a teachers’ class, and the subject 
for the coming Sunday was taken up. Hach 
person had his particular department, and was 
expected to come to the teachers’ meeting 
primed in his own department. The children 
were grouped in grades, and each grade was 
examined by the superintendent for ten mi- 
nutes, rapidly running over the whole lesson, 
ending with the religious bearings of the whole 
lesson. A better and more harmonious Sunday 
School he was never in, and one that did more 
good in waking up the children’s minds. This 
was an Orthodox school, and it produced excel- 
lent results. He did not say go and model their 
own schools in that way, but he did say that that 
Sunday-school could do no good work that had 
not some continual link going through it all, unit- 
ing teachers and scholars in a common interest, 
and in doing a common work—(loud applause). 

Mr. S. S. Tayxer, in seconding the resolution, 
expressed his pleasure in seeing the Sunday- 
school teachers there, because practically the 
new school-room was a gift from the Unitarian 
public. The Association was managed for a 
very smallsum, LHvery year they were getting 
more schools in London, and the instruction was 
becoming more thorough in developing the reli- 
gious life. He thought it a great advantage 
that we had free arrangements in our schools, 
because we were not anxious to train up child- 
ren after a stereotyped form or system of belief, 
but rather to develop the religious life. He re- 
eretted that the Provident Society had not been 
taken up more generally by the teachers and 
schools. 

Mr. P. Moors, referring to the desirablenesg 
of giving model lessons to teachers, said that 
that had been done in some of our schools by 
Mr. George Smith, of Lower Mosley-street 
School, Manchester, and Mr. Reynolds, at Hyde, 
and they were most instructive. He thoaght 
that it was an unfortunate thing that the re- 
cent Ageregate Sunday-school meeting had been 
held in three different places, as its interest 
and usefulness lay in the power of numbers, 
and the consequent influence on the minds of 
the teachers and children. He suggested the 
desirableness of getting some large central hall 
where all could be brought together and all effort 
concentrated on that event; and some minister 
be invited to come up from the country to de- 
liver the address. He suggested that there 
should be an annual collection for the Associa- 
tion in all our schools and churches on one par- 
ticular Sunday. 

Mr. H. Tayrtr asked if the Worship- 
street School is still affiliated with the Associa- 
tion. Mr. Wands said that it still subscribed. 

Mr. Drummonp took exception to the Hamp- 
stead School being selected for criticism in the 
Visitor's Report, and said that the average 
attendance was more than forty. They had 
eleven scholars over seventeen years of age. 
They had great difficulties, owing to strong 
Church influences, but the school was decidedly 
increasing, and very excellent work was being 
done there, and the religious tone and influence 
were admirable. 

Mr. Barrran said that in some of our smaller 
schools a much better work was being done than 
in the larger schools. He thought it desirable 
to maintain the independence of the Visitor’s 
Report, and his remark was that it was sur- 
prising that with such able teaching there was 
so small an attendance at the Hampstead 
school when he visited it. 

The Report was then carried. 

On the motion of Mr. Turyer, seconded by 
Mr. Spears, it was agreed that the accounts 
of the Essex-street Sunday-school Memorial be 
audited, printed and published. 

The Rey. R. Spears moved that the special re- 
ligious services which have been held during the 
past year be repeated during spring and autumn 
of next year. “ He greatly valued such oppor- 
tunities of meeting together, and strengthening 
each other in the great work of the religious 
education of the young. He thought it desir- 
able that in our religious teaching we should 
refer to the position we occupied as Unitarians. 
He would blend our theology with our religion. 

Mr. Henry Jurrery, in seconding the mo- 
tion, referred to the paragraph in the report 
to the effort made at Stratford to pro- 
vide a new school. It was proposed to raise 


bringing out the spiritual significance of the 
passage, Now if any teachers suppose that that is 
religious instruction they make a great mistake, 
It is not even a substitute for it; it does not even 
open the mind of the child, let alone quicken its 
spiritual growth; it is the sowing of husks instead 
of the good grain. The result will be that we shall 
be either helping to perpetuate that unintelligent 
idolatry of the Bible, or to create a feeling of irra- 
tional dislike for it, both of which are so mischievous 
at the present day. I have no wish to see the 
Bible entirely discarded in our schools, or to see it 
superseded by Manuals of Botany, or Science 
Primers, but I do think that a teacher who, in a 
spirit of enthusiasm or real love for his subject and 
for his class, tries to enlarge their minds in regard 
to some of those matters which are sometimes 
looked upon as secular does far more service to 
the cause of religion than he who makes use of the 
Bible in the way I have just indicated. It isa mis- 
take, I think, to use the Bible simply as the class book 
of our schools ; it isa grand book of religious litera- 
ture, but it is not the only volume adapted to impart 
religious instruction to our young charges, I can- 
not say that it is a matter of surprise, but it is a 
matter of regret to know that so few of the very 
excellent manuals published by the Sunday School 
Association are used in our schools. One young 
teacher told me when I suggested the use of some 
of these that he preferred to teach “the pure 
Bible.” Whether he meant to infer that there 
was an element of impurity in the books issued from 
Norfolk-street I do not know, but I submit that no 
great harm would be done by the substitution of 
some of these manuals for the fetish-like use of the 
Bible to which I have before alluded. Before I 
finish this report I should like to say that think it 
would be a good thing if the instruction in our schools 
could be brought to the test of an informal examina- 
tion by some duly qualified person—say the minister 
or some person in the gongregation. This need 
not interfere with the individual liberty of the 
teacher, who should still be permitted to choose 
his own subjects for teaching ; but it is important to 
ascertain whether that subject is well taught. I 
am no advocate for competitive examinations in 
our Sunday-schools, but the instruction ought to 
bear the test of investigation, and no right-minded 
teacher ought to object to it. 

I cannot conclude this report without bearing 
testimony to the zeal and self-devotion that is in- 
fused into the work by the teachers in our schools. 
Ido not think I ever fully realised this until I 
ceased to be actively engaged in the work itself, and 
learned the pleasure of Sunday rest. But the feel- 
ing grows upon me more and more that those who 
have devoted themselves to the work, and who, 
Sunday after Sunday, give up their well earned rest 
to their noble task, often under circumstances of 
much difficulty, and under conditions of consider- 
able discomfort, deserve the warmest gratitude of 
all those who desire to see the cause of religion 
flourish. 


—_—— 


The Rey. T. W. Frecxetton proposed that 
the Reports of the Committee and School Visitor 
be received and adopted. He characterised the 
Visitor’s Report as fresh and discriminating, 
and going to the very heart of the matter with 
its sound and practical suggestions. He agreed 
with the recommendation that there should be 
a periodical examination by the minister or some 
competent persor. Referring to the results of his 
own experience, the best Sunday-school he ever 
saw was one with which he had been connected 
for about five years. It was in a large manu- 
facturing district, and contained from three to 
four hundred children. ~It had grave dis- 
advantages to contend with in the way of 
school premises, for the school was held in a 
country theatre built of wood, and on rainy 
days they had to shift the children to get 
them out of the rain—(laughter). The seats 
were narrow and hich, the floor honest mother 
earth, with a large hole here and there. There 
they taught year after year, kept up their 
scholars and did good honest work. The great 
key-note of success was its simultaneousness, 
that the same lesson was taught in every class, 
as arranged by the teachers in conference, for 
thirteen successive Sundays, every teacher 
adapting it to the capacity ofeach class. In the 
morning the lesson was taught in.relation to 
other things; in the afternoon the same lesson 
was taught in its religious bearings, and its re- 
lation to the development of the religious life 
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£200, which sum would be sufficient, as they 
had ground provided for them. He drew 
attention to the bazaar held during this week 
for the purpose. The demand everywhere was 
for more teachers, and he regretted that so few 
of the more cultured young people among us 
took part in the work, and he hoped that these 
meetings would arouse the religious sentiment. 

Mr. Turner expressed his preference for one 
meeting instead of two, while Mr. F. Atien 
thought that there should be sufficient enthu- 
siasm to have three or four meetings. Mr. 
Drummond proposed as an amendment that 
there should be only one meeting in the spring. 
Mr. Howarp Crarxe thought that a meeting 
every six months would be of great advantage 
to the teachers. After other remarks from Mr. P. 
Moorn, the Cuarrman, Mr. Tarrant, and Frerix 
Taytor, Mr. lon Prrrcuarp seconded the amend- 
ment, which was put, and lost by a large ma- 
jority, and the original motion was carried nem, 
con. 

The Rev. W. C. Bowie moved, and Mr. N. 
M. Tayxrr seconded, the list of officers and 
Committee for the ensuing year, the Rev. Dr. 
Drummond being the President and Mr. Wade 
the Secretary, and Mr. Bartram the Visitor ; 
and both speakers expressed a hope that more 
work would be done during the next year. 

Mr. Wabz announced that Mr. Vizard, author 
of “Sacred Similies,’ was prepared to give 
model lessons to teachers. 

Mr. Biss proposed a vote of thanks to Mr. 
Bartram for his services, and admirable report, 
which was seconded by Mr. F. Aten, and 
carried unanimously. 

A cordial vote of thanks to the Chairman 
was carried unanimously, on the motion of Mr. 
Atan WuITEHEAD, seconded by Mr. 8S. S. Tay- 
LER, and acknowledged by Dr. Brake OnceErs, 
This brought to a close the proceedings of a 
very interesting meeting. 


—_——_e— 


BIRMINGHAM : CHURCH OF THE MESSIAH 
MINISTRY TO THE POOR, 


The annual meeting of the subscribers was held 
on Monday evening, in the schoolroom of the Church 
of the Messiah, Birmingham, Mr, Laxin Surrx pre- 
sided, and among those present were the Revds. Dr. 
Crosskey and E, T. Russell (missionary), Dr. Rus- 
sell, Councillor R. F. Martineau, Messrs. T. H. 
Russell, H. S. Smith, P. Smith, D. Heap, E. H. 
Lee, H. Nettlefold, G. H. Kenrick, S. Greenway, 
W. Simpson, and J. Wilson, and a number of 
ladies, 

The CHarrmMan in opening the proceedings said 
that the work of the Mission lay almost entirely 
amongst the very poorest classes of the community, 
and its objects were perhaps as noble as anyone 
could conceive of. Its objects were, in fact, to 
alleviate human want and misery, strengthen the 
feeble, raise the fallen, and offer assistance to all 
in distress who came within its scope, and to im- 
part moral and religious instruction by means of its 
chapel and schools, and by the aid of the societies 
connected with it to offer every encouragement to a 
virtuous life. He then alluded to the death of the 
Rey. John Wilson, the missionary, and in conclu- 
sion made an urgent appeal for additional funds 
with which to carry on the useful work of the Mis- 
sion—(applause). 

In the unavoidable absence of Mr. W. Wills, the 
Secretary, Mr. T. H. Russexu presented the report 
cf the Committee of Management, which alluded 
to the irreparable loss sustained by the Mission in 
the death of the Rev. J. Wilson, in January last, 
and stated that the Rey. E. T. Russell, of Leicester, 
had been appointed as his successor. The report 
also stated that all parts of the Mission were in 
healthy activity, andthe committee urged the sub- 
scribers to give the institution greater material and 
personal help. 

Mr. S. Grernway (the retiring treasurer) re- 
ported that the income for the year had been £269 
4s, 44d., and the expenditure £270 18s.6d. The 
balance now due to the treasurer.is £26 18s. 9d. 
£50 having been witharawn from capital to reduce 
the indebtedness of the previous year. Mr. Greenway 
added that, after acting as treasurer for nine years, 
he relinquished that office, and in doing so wished 
to make an appeal for increased support to the 
Mission. It was necessary, in order to carry on the 
work of the Mission efficiently, that the subscrip- 
tion list should be increased to £,250 annually. 
Never, as far as the books showed, had the sub- 
scriptions in any year been equal to the salary of the 


Missionary, Superintendent, and Chapel-keeper, and 
the annual collections, with special appeals, had 
from time to time been relied upon to make up the 
deficiency, and he therefore hoped that efforts would 
be made in the future to increase tho annual sub- 
scription list. 

The Rey, E. T. Russert (the missionary) also 
brought up_a satisfactory report on the work of the 
Mission during the time he had had charge of it. 

On the motion of Dr. Russrnn, seconded by Mr, 
R. F. Martineau, the reports were adopted. 

Votes of thanks were passed to the Ladies’ Commit- 
tee and those who had assisted in the work of the iv- 
stitution, and especially to the members of Mr. 
Wilson’s family and cthers who, during the period 
intervening between that gentleman’s death and Mr, 
Russell’s appointment, had carried on the work 
with so much energy and success. 

Dr, Russrxn, in moving the adoption of the re- 
ports, took the opportunity of reviewing the history 
of the Mission from its commencement, upwards of 
thirty years go, when its philanthropic founders 
resolved to try what could be done to reclaim the 
wanton, depraved and ignorant that were known to 
exist in the district, where they first determined to 
try the effort; picturing the ineffectual labour of 
the first missionary, owing to the close proximity of 
its first meeting room with the dens of iniquity 
which at that time existed in the locality, all of 
which were now happily swept away by the improve- 
ment scheme. The missionary nearly broke down 
with despair, so great were the obstacles with 
which he had to contend. However, the labour of 
love went on, but it was not till after the founders 
had secured the present chapel and schools in 
Lawrence-street that anything approaching satis- 
factory results accrued from the efforts made. 
That success had attended the Mission there was 
abundant evidence to testify, not only in the 
improved condition of the locality but the class of 
people who attached themselves to the place. 
Sunday-schools, Provident Society, Savings Bank, 
Temperance Society, Band of Hope, Teachers’ 
Mutual Improvement Society, have been in active 
operation for years; still there would alway be 
necessity for such philanthropic labours as are 
being carried on at Lawrence-street, As long as 
human nature is subject to depravity, disease and 
death ; when the bread winner is stricken down and 
the widow and children left to struggle with hard 
fate to obtain the meanest subsistence, there would 
remain opportunities for the missionary to render 
the kindly, Christ-like help depicted with so much 
simplicity in the reports they had heard read. 

The Rey. Dr. Crosskry moved a hearty vote of 
thanks to the Rev. K. T. Russell for the instruc- 
tive discourses delivered at the Church of the 
Messiah on Sunday last, more particularly that of 
the morning, which treated upon mission work, 
Mr. RussEtu evincing a thorough knowledge of the 
subject, which he treated in an able, comprehensive 
manner, indicating clearly that his heart and 
feelings are in harmony with the duties he has 
undertaken, and which he (Mr. Crosskey) was glad 
to find was appreciated by those who had the 
pleasure of listening}to the morning’s discourse. 

On the motion of Mr, E. H. Lre (the newly 
appointed Treasurer) it was resolved that the 
morning address be printed and circulated, as 
embodying so clearly what is the aim and purpose 
of the Unitarian Domestic Mission. 

On the motion of Dr. Russriu a vote of thanks 
was accorded to Mr. S. Greenway for his services 
as Treasurer for the past nine years, to Mr. H. 
Lakin Smith and Mr. A. W. Wills, Chairman and 
Secretary, and the members of the Committee for 
their services during the past year. 

On the motion of Mr. Priestiry Smitty, seconded 
by Mr. G. H. Kenrick, the officers and committee 
for the ensuing year were appointed. 

The meeting terminated with a vote of thanks to 
the Chairman. 


———_>————- 


LEEDS: HOLBECK BAZAAR. 

Our friends at Holbeck, a densely-populated 
suburb of Leeds, have thrown themselves heartily 
into the work of endeavouring to raise funds with 
the object of defraying the balance and the cost of 
erecting the new Unitarian Chapel and school on 
the site of the old one. As is well-known to many 
of our Unitarian friends, a mission station has 
existed in this district for some years; but as the 
congregation became dissatisfied with the old and 
incommodious premises, and feeling that if they 
could raise sufficient funds, with the assistance of 
frienés outside, they might possibly become a self- 
supporting and independent congregation, the pre- 
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sent effort was finally determined upon, Additional 
land was purchased and buildings devised, the cost 
of which will be about £4,500. The congregation 
at Mill Hill has generously contributed £2,000, and 
£1,000 by dint of perseverance and hard work in 
various ways has been raised by the friends and 
congregation at Holbeck. The present bazaar and 
other efforts yet to be made, it is hoped, will result 
in the remaining £1,500 being raised. The exist- 
ing buildings include six class-rooms, an infant’s- 
school, and a magnificent school hall (about the 
largest in Leeds), which is being used at present as 
a chapel until the new structure is completed, The 
whole design and the building is unique, and re- 
flects the highest possible credit on the architects 
—Mr, J. W. Connon and Mr. F. Wilkinson (son of 
a former minister, the Rev. R. Wilkinson, of Ains- 
worth). In the large hall a three-days’ bazaar com- 
menced on Tuesday, November 28, when an un- 
usually large and varied assortment of useful and 
ornamental work was exhibited for sale on stalls 
presided over by the following ladies:—No. 1 
(Mill Hill Stall): Mrs. F. W. Kitson, Mrs. Gros- 
venor Talbot, Miss Talbot, Mrs. John Lupton, Mrs. 
Councillor Ward, Mrs. John Craven, and Miss 
Nellie Kitson. No, 2: Miss Payne. No.3: Mrs. 
Knight and Miss Moss. No.4: Mrs. Dixon, No.5: 
Mrs, Westerman. No. 6: Mrs. Billington. No, 7: 
Mrs. Mann. No. 8: Mrs. G. Craven and Mrs, 
Coulter. Nos. 9 and 10 (Sunday-school Stall) : 
Mrs. Pearson, Mrs. Richardson, and tke Misses 
Knight. No. 11: Miss Scholefold and Miss Lucy 
Liley. Refreshment-stall: Mrs, J. S. Mathers. 
There was also a provision stall, which was pre- 
sided over by Mr. Joseph Winpenny and others. 
There were numerous other objects of interest to 
entertain, interest, and instruct both old and young, 
including microscopical views, telegraphic appara- 
tus, telephones, representations of ventriloquism, 
&c. At intervals during each evening the proceed- 
ings were enlivened by the Mill-hill string band, 
under the able leadership of Mr. F. Mason, per- 
forming selections of operatic and other popular 
music in a highly creditable and meritorious style. 
There were present at the opening of the bazaar 
Mr. John Barran, M.P., the Revs. Chas. Hargrove, 
M.A., A. Chalmers (Wakefield), W. Blazeby, B.A., 
(Rotherham), Iden Payne, M. S, Dunbar, M.A., 
and ©. D. Badland (Dewsbury) ; Mr. Joseph Lup- 
ton, J.P., W. D. Chiff, J.P., Alderman Gaust, 
Councillors John Ward, Wainman, Lenty; and 
Messrs. John D, Mathers, G. Talbot, Joseph Craven, 
Joseph Winpenny, and numerous other friends 
from the surrounding district. 

Mr. J. 8S. Maruers, who has been a staunch and 
firm friend to the Unitarian cause at Holbeck, 
occupied the chair, and, in the course of a few brief 
but appropriate words, welcomed Mr, Barran 
amongst them for the purpose of opening the bazaar, 
at the same time briefly stating the object which 
they as a body had in view. ; 

Mr. Barran, M.P., who was cordially received, 
observed that as the principal business of the 
Parliamentary Autumn Session was nearly con- 
cluded, he considered it his duty to be with them 
to-day to assist in a movement which had for its 
object the well-being of humanity. Although he 
held different theological views from those by whom 
he was surrounded, yet he was ever ready, as all 
persons should be, to give others credit for the 
sincerity of their motives, in promoting the spread 
of truths which they conscientiously believed were 
productive of best results to their fellow-men— 
(applause), Alluding to the necessity which existed 
for distinctions of class in every {country, he re- 
marked that it was equally necessary that there 
should be a perfect understanding between the two 
classes of wealthy and poor, since the happiness 
and welfare of the rich were not less dependent 
upon the happiness and well-being of the poor 
than were the happiness and prosperity of the 
rich dependent upon those of the poor. No 
reasonable person could gainsay the fact that if the 
wealth of the land were charitably distributed 
among the people they would be worse off than 
they were at present—(hear, hear), ‘The acknow- 
ledgment of mutual responsibility among all 
classes would therefore be more likely to promote 
national well-being than any amount of charity, 
which would degrade the one class and lower the 
other in the estimation of the class degraded—(hear, 
hear), Any attempt, then, such as the one the 
promoters of the bazaar had on foot, that was 
calculated to improve the tone of the lower class, to 
instruct and educate them, was worthy of the sup- 
port and attention of allright-minded men, After 
adverting to the rapid growth of the manufacturing 
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interests, and all open spaces in large towns being 
covered with buildings for commercial purposes, 
thus rendering the atmosphere impure, Mr. Barran 
said that the consequence was that well-to-do 
people ceased, if possible, to reside within the 
town’s limits, leaving them to the occupation of the 
poorer inhabitants. Nevertheless, he considered it 
to be the duty of the wealthy to see that the poor 
were not left without the necessary comforts of 
healthy exercise and instruction. The Unitarians 
did not appear to have overlooked that fact, for not 
* only were they building a chapel to beautify the 
neighbourhood, but they offered ready means for the 
development of the economical side of Christian 
life. It was important that not only religion alone 
should be taught, but its bearing upon practical 
every-day life, He had, therefore, great pleasure in 
aiding such an object by declaring the bazaar open 
—(applause). 

The CHarrmMaAN moved a vote of thanks to Mr. 
Barran, and expressed the satisfaction which he 
experienced to perceive in society a diminution of 
that suspicion and opposition with which Unit- 
arians were wont to be regarded by their orthodox 
friends. 

Mr, J. Wineenny seconded the proposition, which, 
on being ably supported by Mr. Josrra Lupron and 
Alderman Gaunt, was carried unanimously, 

We may add that the total receipts for the three 
days was £650; and, as there was a quantity of 
goods undisposed of, a request was made (which 
was acceded to) that the bazaar should be opened 
n Saturday last. The bazaar has, therefore, been 
o success. 


Che Hiberal Pulp. 


LIBERTY FACE TO FACE WITH 
ALCOHOL. 
BY THE REY. STOPFORD A. BROOKE, M.A. 


The attainment of true freedom in the State 
is the end of all our effort as citizens, the goal of 
all the labour of society. We do not mean by 
freedom that an individual citizen, or a class of 
citizens may do as they like at the cost of any 
loss of freedom to the other citizens; therefore 
freedom, in our sense of it, does not mean that 
everyone in a free State is freed from restraint. 
But we do mean by freedom that every citizen 
is granted full powers to do and enjoy the things 
which are worth doing and enjoying in common 
with the other citizens, that 1s, in such a way 
as will not hinder the excellent doing and enjoy- 
ing of the other citizens. We do mean by it 
that each member of the State is secured in this 
free action by the help his fellow citizens give 
him; and that he himself helps them in return 
towards this security. The measure of that free- 
dom is the increase of the power of every citizen 
to make the most and the best of themselves; 
and the end of that freedom is the liberation of 
every power each citizen possesses ; not in order 
that they may follow their individual fancies to 
the hurt of the rest, but in contribution to the 
common good. If that bethe end, this idea of 
freedom includes the notion:of restraint, even of 
compulsion, exercised by the voice of the State, 
on any men or class of men who claim to do 
what they like insuch a way as will interfere 
with the freedom of others to make the best of 
themselves, in such a way, that is, as will con- 

travene the general good. No one has a right 
to do what he will with himself, or with his own 
property, or with the labour he buys or sells, or 
with his own children, if what’ he does injures 
or impedes general freedom; that equal and free 
development of the powers and faculties of all, 
which is the highest good of the whole State. 

In some instances that principle isnow granted 
by everyone in England. Everyone is agreed 
that men cannot rightly be the property of other 
men. ‘The whole State intervenes to prevent 
such a contract. If a man possessing such a 
“chattel” comes to Hngland, he loses the pro- 
perty. If a man should voluntarily contract 
himself in this country into a slave, the contract 
would not be valid in law. Individual freedom 
of contract is here limited for the sake of uni- 
versal freedom. 

_ The principle then and there accepted was not 
for some time carried further. After the Reform 
Bill of 1832 it was not the restraint of indi- 
vidual freedom of contract which was dwelt on, 
but the establishing of freedom of contract. 
That wasa work of the greatest importance, and 
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it was well done. The rights of the individual 
were secured, But when they were secured, the 
other side of the problem rose into prominence ; 
and, when these individual rights were used so 
as to injure or impede the growth of general 
freedom, it became necessary to limit the exer- 
cise of those rights. How, when, and whee 
the State may limit individual freedom of con- 
tract is a question at the root of a third at least 
of the questions of home politics. 

At two special points it confronts us at this 
moment. One is whether the State—in the 
interests of public freedom—can allow the indi- 
vidual to do what he likes with his land to the 
same extent as it ailows him to do what he likes 
with other commodities. May he, for example, 
lay the “ dead hand” upon it P 

That question is being answered day by day 
in the negative. The State has interfered al- 
ready with freedom of contract in the matter of 
the land. 

The other question, that on which I dwell to- 
day—for it specially interests me—is the ques- 
tion of the buying and selling of intoxicating 
drink. It seems to very many that it is neces- 
sary—in the interest of general freedom—to 
limit still further freedom of contract in this 
matter. 

It is useless to say that this further limita- 
tion would be without precedent. Freedom of 
contract has been limited during the last fifteen 
years in England, again and again: and the 
principles of which this has been done are those 
T have laid before you. The State has the right 
to interfere with the action of men, when that 
is an injury to the general well-being of the 
State. 

The Factory Acts directly interfered with the 
freedom of contract. The hirer of labour was 
forbid to hire it on terms to which the seller of 
labour would have readily agreed. Why? LBe- 
cause women and children, working too long, or 
too young, would suffer mentally and physically, 
and in such numbers as to damage the whole of 
society. 

Again, grown up men and women are pro- 
hibited by law from contracting to labour in 
factories, or from living in houses which the 
sanitary inspector declares to be unwholesome. 
The free sale of a certain commodity is thus for- 
bidden. Why? On precisely the same grounds 
as those mentioned above. 

Again, the Education Act of 1870 established 
the principle, afterwards steadily carried out, 
that parents were not to be allowed to doas they 
liked with their children, neither to set them to 
work, nor to let them run wild, until the children 
had elementary education. Freedom of contract 
in respect of all dealings with the labour of 
children was so far limited. Why? On precisely 
the same principles. The child has not proper 
power to develop himself without education, and 
the State protects, nay forces him into possession 
of that power, in order that his want of power 
may not injure the freedom of the whole State. 

This is modern legislation interfering with 
individual freedom, not to promote moral good- 
ness which is not the business of the State, but 
to keep up the conditicns without which a free 
exercise of the faculties of all is impossible. 

And, on the whole, England has agreed that 
this legislation is justifiable and advisable. 
There are few who now wish to repeal the above 
Acts. But they were all opposed at the time 
of their debate, first, on the ground that they 
were an interference with individual liberty; 
secondly, that the evils they were passed to meet 
ought to be left to the people themselves to 
cure, and that this cure, growing out of an im- 
proved condition of public sentiment, would be 
the best and most lasting cure; and thirdly, 
that such protection by the State injured the 
self reliance and independence of the people. 

These, also, are the main arguments used 
against those who advocate a further limitation 
of freedom of contract in the matter of the sale 
of intoxicating drink. We are quite accustomed 
to them now, and let us hope that they will 
prove as useless in this matter as they formerly 
did in the case of the Factory, Education, and 
Public Health Acts. 

Already, by the licensing system, men are not 
at liberty to buy and sell strong drink when, and 
where, and how they will. But that system, for 
well known reasons, has scarcely lessened the 
sale of drink, and while it has freed well-to-do 
districts, has crowded the poorer and more easily 
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tempted districts with drink shops, where 
seventy-five per cent. of the crime, disease, mad- 
ness, poverty, and violence of the districts are 
generated. ‘he whole State suffers, and suffers 
more than I can stay to say by the vast sale and 
purchase of this poison; and we think we have 
the strongest case possible, a case much stronger 
than any previous one, for the interference of 
the law. Whatever means the law may take, 
those means are sure to involve a large inter- 

ference with the liberty of the individual in the 

matter of buying and selling alcohol. That in- 
terference has to be justified, and I justify it on 

the same grounds as before. Society may pre- 

vent men from doing as they like if what they 

like to do is of great and widespread damage to 

the general freedom. There is no right to ab- 

solute freedom in the purchase and sale of a par- 

ticular commodity if the general result of allow- 

ing such a freedom is to do wrong to the highest’ 
freedom of the community—that is, to take 
away a great deal from the general power of 
men to make the best of themselves. It is this 

wrong which the but slightly restricted sale of 

alcohol is now doing England. No man who 

has looked into the subject can deny that the 

present habits of drinking in this country lay a 

heavier burden on the free development of man’s 

powers for social good and freedom than arises 
trom all other preventible causes put together. 

I will not now expand upon its evils. They are 

in the power of you all to discover. Most of us, 

like myself, pass years without looking into the 

matter. But to know the real state of things is 
enough to appal the stoutest heart, and conyince 
the coldest. And once known, it is impossible 
to be quietany longer. We join in allthe means 

we can in order to rescue men, women, and 
children from this reign of terror. 

On only one way I speak to day, the way of 
the law. We want either more stringent rules 
of licensing, or a power given to the house- 
holders in each district of altogether shutting 
out from among them the sale of intoxicating 
liquor. These methods may be used separately, 
or in combination, and to promote their use when 
the power has been given to use them, or to urge 
forward the giving of that power, is work many 
of you may well assist in doing. 

The majority of citizens in a district may not 
desire to make such an effort as is supposed in 
* Local Option.” Then it will not be made. 
But when they do desire it, they should, in the 
interests of general freedom, be allowed to make 
it. Ihave no ‘vish to have laws enacted which 
are in advance of the social sentiment necessary 
to give them effect, but when that social senti- 
ment is in a majority in the council of the 
nation, or in a district in a town, or in the 
country, I do think that the argument that 
such a law wrongly interferes with individual 
liberty is, in this case especially, a weak, even 
a false argument. Precedent in the cases I 
have mentioned, cases not so strong as this case, 
has already put the argument aside. Above all, 
it is an argument which ignores the essential 
condition under which any individual can be 
allowed to indulge his particular will—the con- 
dition that this freedom of his does not, as a 
rule, and on the whole, impede the general free- 
dom and well being of the State. 

As to the other argument which urges us to 
wait and let men improve themselves, let me 
answer it in wiser words than I can use :—* 

“But here again we reply that it is dangerous 
to wait. The slower remedy might be prefer- 
able if we were sure that it was a remedy at all, 
but we have no such assurance. There is 
strong reason to think the contrary. Hvery 
year that the evil is left to itself it becomes 
greater. The vested interest in the encourage- 
ment of the vice becomes larger, and the persons 
affected by it more numerous. If any abate- 
ment of it has already taken place, we may 
fairly argue that this is because it has not been 
altogether left to itself; for the licensing law, 
as itis, is much more stringent and more strin- 
gently administered than it was ten years ago, 
A drunken population naturally perpetuates, 
and increases itself. Many families, it is true. 
keep emerging from the conditions which render 
them specially liable to the evil habit, but on 


* They are taken from a pamphlet of Professor 
Green, of Balliol, entitled, ‘* Liberal Legislation and 
Freedom of Contract,” a wise and weighty pamphlet 
all should read who care for its subject, and one to which 
this sermon is largely indebted, 
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the other hand, descent through drunkenness 
from respectability to squalor is constantly 
going on. The families of drunkards do not 
seem to be smaller than those of sober 
men, though they are shorter-lived; and that 
the children of a drunkard should escape 
from drunkenness is what we call almost 
a miracle. Better education, better housing, 
more healthy rules of labour, no doubt lessen 
the temptations to drink for those who have the 
benefit of these advantages ; but, meanwhile, 


drunkenness is constantly recruiting the ranks | 


of those who cannot be really educated, who will 
not be better housed, who make their employ- 
ments dangerous and unhealthy. An effectual 


liquor law, in short, is the necessary comple- | 


ment of our Factory Acts, our Education Acts, 
our Public Health Acts. Without it the full 
measure of their usefulness will never be attained. 
They were all opposed in their turn by the same 
arguments that are now used against a restraint 
of the facilities for drinking. Sometimes it was 
the argument that the State had no business to 
interfere with the liberties of the individaal. 
Sometimes it was the dilatory plea that the 
better nature of man would in timeassert itself, 
and that meanwhile it would be lowered by 
compulsion. Happily a sense of the facts 
and necessities of the case got the better of the 
-delusive cry of liberty. 
passed preventing master and workman, parent 
and child, house-builder and householder from 
doing as they pleased, with the result ofa great 
addition to the real freedom of society. The 
spirit of self-reliance and independence was not 
weakened by those Acts. Rather it received a 
new development. The dead weight of ignor- 
ance and unhealthy surroundings, with which it 
would otherwise have had to struggle, being 
partially removed by law, it was more free to 
exert itself for higher objects. When we ask 
for a stringent liquor law, which should even go 
to the length of allowing the householders of a 
district to exclude the drink traffic altogether, 
we are only asking for a continuation of the 
same work—a continuation necessary to its 
complete success. It is a poor sophistry to tell 
us that it is moral cowardice to seek to remove 
by law a temptation which every one ought to 
be able to resist for himself. It is not the part 
of a considerate self-reliance to remain in the 
presence of a temptation merely for the sake of 
beingtempted. When alltemptations are removed 
which law can remove there will be still room 
enough, nay, much more room for the play of 
our moral energies. The temptation to excessive 
drinking is one which, upon sufficient evidence, 
we hold that the law can at least greatly dimi- 
nish. Ifit can, it ought to do so. This, then, 
along with the effectual liberation of the soil, is 
the next great conquest which our democracy, 
on behalf ofils own freedom, has tomake. The 
danger of legislation, either in the interests of a 
privileged class or for the promotion of particu- 
lar religious opinions, we may fairly assume to 
be over. The popular jealousy of law, once 
justifiable enough, is therefore out of date. The 
citizens of England now make its law. We ask 
them by law to put a restraint on themselves in 
the matter of strong drink. We ask them fur- 
ther to limit, or even altogether to give up, the 
not very precious liberty of buying and selling 
alcohol, in order that they may become more 
free to exercise the faculties and improve the 
talents which God has given them.” 


—o———_- 


TENNYSON’S NEW PLAY. 

On Sunday night the Rev. W. Sharman, F.G.S., 
Unitarian Minister, lectured at Treville-street 
Chapel, Plymouth on the Poet Laureate’s rustic 
drama ‘The Promise of May.” The reverend 
gentloman took as his text 1st Corinthians xy. 32 
— Tet us eat and drink for to-morrow we die.” 
The following is an abstract of the discourse ;— 
After a graphic narration of the plot of the play, 
the speaker said it was neither purpose nor pro- 
vince of his to assume the office of a dramatic 
critic, Personally all he had to say as to the 
adaptation of the play for the uses of the stage, or 
the manner in which it was produced, was that he 
was interested by the performance, and that his 
interest appeared to be shared by a crowded house. 
The play appeared to him to succeed in doing one 
of the most important duties of the dramatic 
teacher. ‘To-day many persons who are concerned 
in the inculeation of moral principles were looking 


Act after Act was} 


with an ever-increasing dismay at the state of the 
streets of our great cities. They saw there a de- 
gradation and slavery the foulest and cruelest the 
moon shines on, Preachers, teachers, and parents 
were asking how they could best perform the duty 
laid on them. The efforts of all three required 
supplement. He knew not whence aid was to come, 
unless they sought the assistance of the poet, the 
novelist, and the actor. They must ask Scott to 
tell to their households the story of Effie Deans, 
and George Eliot that of Hetty, and the dramatist 
and actor that of Eva and Dora Steer. 

Mr, Tennyson had told with purity and pathos a 
story all young people ought to hear, and he re- 
| garded the presentation of that story on the stage as 
|a valuable service to morality. Fewer tears would 
|be shed, fewer homes would suffer blight in the 
| next-coming years, if the elder scholars in all their 
| Sunday-schools could see the drama of which he 
spoke, The awful crowds that make the sight of 
our great cities like a vision of hell are recruited 
year by year, with streams as constant as those that 
feed the sea, from school, and church, and home. 
The old ways had failed; others must be tried, or 
they must confess that while they talked about 
Egyptian slavery, and subscribed to Zenana mis- 
|sions they themselves needed foreign reproof and 
foreign missionaries. It was charged against the 
play that it grossly misrepresents the Freethinkers 
of England by making the villain of the piece a 
Freethinker. He (Mr. Sharman) did not regard 
Edgar as intended to represent a thinker of any 
sort, He was a mere human parrot repeating the 
jargon he found in fashon, and making a somewhat 
incoherent mixture, as is the custom of parrots, He 
was a sort of creature known to all the sects. But 
it was further objected that Edgar was represented 
not only as a shallow man, but also as a wicked 
lone, who attempted to excuse his wickedness by his 
philosophy, Before the long night and the eternal 
silence closed over him he would enjoy what pleasant 
sensation might be possible, though others suffered. 

It would not be right to inquire how far Mr. 
Tenryson’s ideas of the moral tendencies of certain 
opinions were expressed in Edgar’s utterances. In 
considering a drama the critic’s business was with 
the characters, not with the dramatist. If Hdgar 
must be given a descriptive name, though Mr, Ten- 
nyson had not given him one, he was a freethinking 
hypocrite. Surely there was nothing for the Mar- 
quis of Queensberry to complainof in that. Hy- 
pocrites were of all sects. Hypocrites of other 
sorts were common on the stage, and no sensible 
Secularist would object to an addition to the num- 
ber. Freethought, if it had any substance and 
courage, ought to care nothing for people who do 
not think, and ought to be grateful to any person 
who could set folk thinking. The theatre-goers 
of London had been so long enjoying gorgeous 
spectacles, laughing at burlesques, and getting 
thrilled by sensations that a play which arouses 
thought is as needed as itis novel. The speaker, 
for his part, was grateful alike for the moral lesson 
and the theological problem. 


Birmincuam.—The centenary celebration of the 
establishment of the ‘* Monthly Meeting of Protes- 
tant Dissenting Ministers of Warwickshire and the 
Neighbouring Counties ” is to take place on Wed- 


will read a sketch of the history of the Society, to 
be followed by a luncheon at the Grand Hotel, 
Dr. Russell, J.P., presiding. In the evening a 
sermon will be delivered in the Church of the 
Messiah, by the Rev. Professor Estlin Carpenter, 
the Rev. John Robberds of Cheltenham conducting 
the devotional, not the “ introductory,” service as 
it is styled in the advertisement. N.B.—The 
prayers are not intended to introduce the preacher 
and his sermon to the congregation. 


Eprs’s Cocoa.—Graterun AND Comrortina. --- By a tho- 
rough knowledge of the natural laws which govern the 
operations of digestion and nutrition, and by a careful 
application of the fine properties of well-sclected cocoa, 
Mr. Epps has provided our breakfast tables with a deli- 
eately-flavoured beverage which may save us many heavy 
doctors’ bills. It is by the judicious use of such articles 
of diet that a constitution may be gradually built up until 
strong enough to resist every tendency to disease. Hun- 
dreds of subtle maladies are floating around us ready to 
attack wherever there isa weak point. We may escape 
many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well fortified with 
pure blood and a properly nourished frame.”—Civil Ser- 
vice Gazette.—Made simply with boiling water or milk. 
Sold only in Packets, labelled—“Janss Errs & Co., 
Homeopathic Chemists, London.” Also makers of Epps’s 
Chocolate Essence, 


nesday next, when the Rey. D. Maginnis, secretary, |- 


Obituary, 


WILLIAM TITFORD. 

One of the oldest and most steadfast supporters 
of Unitarianism in the metropolis has recently gone 
from us. Mr. William Titford could always be 
relied upon for help in every good cause, and the 
encouragement of his kindly and thoughtfal coun- 
tenance will long be missed at our meetings, He 
was born in 1810 in the city of London, where his 
father had carried on business as a silk manufac- 
turer. He received the early part of his education 
at Mr, Gilchrist’s school on Newington-green, 
within a few doors of the old chapel, in connection 
with which the last twenty-five years of his life 
were passed. He had strong literary tastes, and 
was the author of several works, and of some poems 
which were printed for private circulation, but never 
published. When a young man he was amongst 
the earliest members of the well known Aldersgate- 
street Institution, and frequently contributed to the 
Institution magazine, being awarded the prize medal 
in August, 1834, for the best poetical composition 
published therein. He was for many years a mem- 
ber of the congregation under the Rey. W. J. Fox, 
first at Parliament-court and afterwards at South- 
place Chapel, of which his father had been one of 
the most active supporters, He afterwards attended 
at Essex-street Chapel under the ministry of tho 
lae Rev. Thomas Madge, and more recently became 
a member of the congregation of Newington-green 
Chapel, serving on its committee for over twenty 
years, 

In his younger days he was an active Sunday- 
school teacher, and he retained to the time of his 
death his strong interest in this work, having been 
for many years one of the auditors of the Sunday- 
School Association. 

He was for upwards of forty years the head of 
the firm of Vandome, Titfords and Co., scale 
makers, In politics he had been all his life an 
active supporter of the Liberal party, and was from 
the first a member of the Anti-Corn Law League. 
He married in 1838 his cousin Jane, a daughter of 
the late Mr, W. Wilkinson, also a member of Mr. 
Fox’s congregation, who survives him, and he had 
a family of eleven children, nine of whom are still 
living. Although for many years taking a great 
interest in and attending the meetings of the vyari- 
ous Unitarian Societies in London, he was, from his 
retiring disposition, but little known outside his 
immediate circle of friends, but was beloved and 
respected by all who were acquainted with him and 
knew his sterling worth. He died on the 14th ult., 
after a short illness, at the age of seventy-two, and 
was buried in Abney Park Cemetery, the Rev. W. 
Wooding officiating, the earlier portion of the ser- 
vice being conducted in the old chapel, Newington- 
green, 

Those who knew and honoured and loved our 
departed friend may well feel the consolation of the 
assurance that a good man’s life is never lost, and 
they may gladly remember, to use the language of 
one of his own poems— 

“ He shall never taste of sorrow more, 
But evermore he liveth, and shall liv 
In the Eternal City of his Lord.” 


—_—_——_>—_—_—— 


Drarn or Prormsson Cuauiis.—We regret to 
announce the death, at the advanced age of 
seyenty-eight, of Professor Challis, Plumian Pro- 
fessor of Astronomy and Experimental Philosophy 
in the University of Cambridge. The deceased 
professor expired at his residence at Cambridge, 
after a long illness, on Sunday last. Professor 
Challis, than whom no living man had rendered 
more service to astronomical science, graduated at 
Trinity College as Senior Wrangler, and first Smith’s 
Prizeman in 1825. He was appointed to the 
Plumian Professorship in 1836, in succession to 
Professor Airy, late Astronomer Royal. 


Hotnoway's Pints.—In general debility, mental depres- 
sion, and nervous irritability there is no medicine which 
operates so like a charm as these famous Pills. A dis- 
ordered stomach and a torpid liver are fertile sources of 
gioomy thoughts and dismal forebodipgs, These Pills 
elevate the spirits, and in fact make the patient sensible 
of a most delightful revolution in his whole system. 
They may be commended most unreservedly as the very 
best family medicine in existence. Though so powerfully 
efficacious, they are singularly mild in their operation, 
and may be given with perfect confidence to delicate 
women and young children, They contain ho mercury, 
or any other noxious substance, and cannot do harin, 
Delicate females and all persons of sedentary habits will 


find these Pills a blessing. 
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University Intelligence, 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


The following are Lists of the Candidates who 
have passed the recent examinations :— 


EXAMINATIONS IN THE HEBREW TEXT 
OF THE OLD TESTAMENT, IN THE 
GREEK TEXT OF THE NEW TESTA. 
MENT, IN THH EVIDENCES OF THE 
CHRISTIAN RELIGION, AND IN SCRIP- 
TURE HISTORY. 


First Examiation.—Pags List.—First Class : Alfred 
W. Lockyer, M.A. (prize), private study ; James Ross 
Morray (prize), Lancaster Independent College and St. 
John’s College, Cambridge. Second Class: H. H. B. 
Ayles, private study and St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge; E. KH. Cannington, Non-collegiate, Cambridge ; 
G. A. Smith, University and New Church Colleges; J. 
Telford, Didsbury College and private study; F. B. 
Whitmore, Private study. 


B.A. AND B.Sc. EXAMINATIONS, 


B.A, anpd B.Sc. congointLy. 

Marugmarics.—First Class—R.A. Herman, B.A. 
(scholarship), Trinity, Cambridge, and Charlotte Angas 
Scott, B.Se., Girton, Cambridge. Third Class—R. M. 
Walmsley, B.Sc., private study. 

Menrau And Morat Scruncg.— First Class—J. Tyson, 
B.A., private study. Second Class—Henrietta Hliza- 
“beth Clay, B.A., Ladies’ College, Cheltenham, and 
private tuition, and Mary Louisa Georgina Petrie, B.A., 
University, equal. Third Class—Margaret Rachel 
Topham, B.A., and Edith Mary Thompson, B.A., 
Queen’s and University. 


B.A. (Onny. ) 

Cuassics. —First Class —M. T. Quinn (disqualified by 
age for the scholarship), St. Cuthbert’s College, Ushaw ; 
A. W. Dawson, private study, and F. W. Kellett, 
Kingswood School and Sidney College, Cambridge 
(equal) ; W. J. Selby, private study. Second Class— 
C. M. M. Coupe, Stonyhurst College; F. P. Shipham, 
New Kingswood School and Wesley College; J. H. 
Pollen, Stonyhurst College, and Annie Townsend, Bed- 
ford College, London (equal). Third Class—Mary L. 
G. Petrie, University College ; H. H. B. Ayles, private 
study and St. John’s College, Cambridge ; F. 8. Wood, 
Wesley College, Sheftield. 

Pruncu.—First Class—F. Caldecott (disqualified by 
age for the prize), private study and tuition; R. A. 
Germaine (disqualified by age for prize), private study ; 
Mary Louisa Heppel, private tuition ; Annie Townsend, 
Bedford College, London. Third Class—Mary Collin, 
Notting-hill High School and Bedford College ; Sylvain 
Mayer, University College; A. J. Wyatt, Regent’s- 
park College and private study. 

Grerman.—First Class.—Mary Louisa Heppel (dis- 
qualified by age for the prize), private tuition; Selina 
Dorman Bostock (prize), Ladies’ College, Cheltenham ; 
Second Class—Annie Page, Ladies’ College, Cheltenham, 
and J. Wertheimer, University College, Liverpool, 
equal; Annie Townsend, Bedford College, London ; 
Mary Collin, Notting-hill High School and Bedford 
College. Third Class—F. §. Wood, Wesley College, 
Sheffield; E. G. Jones, New College. 


(B.Sc. Onty.) 

CunmistRy.—First Class—W. Stroud (Scholarship), 
Balliol College, Oxford, and Owens College. Second 
Class, W. ©. Williams, Mason College, Birmingham ; T, 
M. Morgan, private study. 

Experimentat Puysics.—First Class—J. T. Riley, 
Mason College, Birmingham ; J. Ryan, King’s College, 
Cambridge. Second Class—W. Stroud, BalJiol College, 
Oxford, and Owens College. Third Class—W. C. 
Williams, Mason College, Birmingham; R. M. Walms- 
ley, private study ; T. H. Beare, University College. 

PaysicAL GrogRAPHY AND GnoLocy.—First Class— 
J. Ryan, King’s College, Cambridge ; and H. W. Small, 
Christ’s College, Cambridge. 

Borany.—First Class—R. N. Goodman, St. Joha’s 
College, Cambridge. Third Class—J. A. Voelcker, 
B.A., University College and private study. 

Zoonoay.—Second Class—F'.S. Kipping, Owens Col- 
lege. Third Class—W. M. Bayliss, University College. 

PuysioLocy.—First Class—W. B. Ransom (scholar- 
ship) Trinity College, Cambridge. Second Class— 
W. M. Bayliss, University College. Third Class—F, 
Lever, Guy’s Hospital. 


M.B. EXAMINATION. 

Mepicrnn.—First Class—D. A. King (scholarship and 
gold medal), St. Bartholomew’s Hospital ; L. C. Wool- 
dridge, D.Sc. (gold medal), Guy’s Hospital; T. Harris 
(obtained the number of marks qualifying for a gold 
medal), Owens [College ; D. Collingwood, University 
College ; E. L. Adeney, Guy’s Hospital ; W. C. Wilkin- 
son, B. A. Sydney, University College ; R. Honeyburne, 
Liverpool Royal Infirmary and University College; M. 
Webb, Owens College. Second Class—D. W. Buxton, 
University College, and L. E. Shaw, Guy’s Hospital 
(equal) ; W. E. Fielden, Guy’s Hospital, and Mary A. 
Dacomb Scharlieb, Madras Medical College and Royal 
Free Hospital (equal). Third Class—R. Pratt, Uni- 
yersity College; J, W. Batterham, Westminster Hos- 
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Never wash without it, and thus ensure We eat 
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“Tn our hands it has proved most effective in Skin Dis- 


? eases.’’—Lancet. 
For Toilet, Bathroom and Nursery. In purchasing, demand Wrights, and see that tablet is branded “ Sapo Carbonis Detergens.’ 
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BY THE PUBLIC FOR A QUARTER OF A CENTURY. 
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and Medicine Vendors, &c. throughout the 
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plexion, for it cleanses 
the skin, removes all im- 
purities and ensures its 
healthy action. 


SOAP 


pital, E, A. Dingley, University College, and Edith 
Shove, London School of Medicine for Women (equal). 

Oxssrutrio Muproinr.—First Class—Mary Ann Da- 
comb Scharlieb (scholarship and gold medal), Madras 
Medical College and Royal Free Hospital; D. A. King 
(gold medal), St. Bartholomew’s Hospital ; R. Honey- 
burne, Liverpool Royal Infirmary and University 
College. Second Class—Edith Shove, London School 
of Medicine for Women; E. A. Dingley, University 
College ; T. Harris, Owens College. 

Forensic Mrpriorne.—First Class—W. C. Wilkinson 
(scholarship and gold medal), University College; M. 
Webb (gold medal), Owens College ; W. T. Maddison, 
King’s College ; L. C. Wooldridge, Guy’s Hospital ; 0. 
J. Currie, Guy’s Hospital ; Mary Ann Dacomb Scharlieb, 
Madras Medical College and Royal Free Hospital. 
Second Class—E. A. Dingley, University College ; J. 
W. Batterham, Westminster Hospital; E. L. Adeney, 
Guy's Hospital ; D. A. King, St. Bartholomew’s Hospital ; 
J. H. Vinrace, Queen’s College, Birmingham, and 
University College. Third Class—R. Honeyburne, 
Liverpool Royal Infirmary and University College ; D. 
Collingwood, University College. 

Examinations in the Hebrew Text of the Old Testa- 
ment, in the Greek text of the New Testament, in the 
Evidences of the Christian Religion, and in Scripture 
History. 

Frrst Examination.—First Class—A. W. Lockyer, 
M.A. (prize), private study; J. R. Murray (prize), 
Lancashire Independent College and St. John’s College, 
Cambridge. Second Class—H. H. B. Ayles, private 
study, and St. John’s College, Cambridge ; EB. E. Can- 
nington, non-collegiate, Cambridge ; G. A. Smith, Uni- 
versity and New Church Colleges ; J. Telford, Didsbury 
College and private study; F. B. Whitmore, private 
study. 


Our Gulendar., 
SUNDAY, DucempBnr 10, 


LONDON. 

Rev. P. H. Wioxstesp, at Little Portland-street Chapel, 
at 11.15 a.m. and 7 p.m. 

Rey. Cuas, Vorsny, at Langham-hall, 43, Great Portland- 
street, 11.15 a.m. 

Lecture at St. George’s Hall, Langham-place, at 4 p.M., 
Sir Arracr Hosnouss, K.C.S.1., Vice-Pres, S.L.S., 
on“ The Struggle for Land. Land free and fettered.”’ 

BOURNEMOUTH. 

Rey, AurreD Hoop, at the Town Hall Buildings, at 11 
AM. and 7 P.M. 

** Notices of Sunday Services are inserted in this 

Calendar at 6d. a line, and of other Meetings and Services 

gratis, provided a detailed Advertisement appears. 


SELECTED BOOKS. 


Bruce’s (A. B.) The Galilean Gospel, 3/6 

Charteris’s (A. H.) The New Testament Scriptures, 7/6 
(Croall Lectures, 1882.) 

Dewar’s (D.) New Theory of Nature, 5/ 

Encyclopedia of Biblical, &c,, Theology, ed. by P. 
Schaff, Vol. 1, 24/ 

Hopley’s (C. C.) Snakes, Curiosities and Wonders of 
Serpent Life, 16/ 

Lieber (F.) Life and Letter of, ed. by T. S. Perry, 14/ 

McAlpine’s (D.) Botanical Atlas, Vol. 1, 15/ 

Marshall’s (E.) Dayspring, a Story of the Time of Wil- 
liam Tyndale, 5/ 

Nichol’s (J.) American Literature, an Historical sketch, 
1620-1880, 15/ 

Phillipps’s (L. F. M.) Lectures on Cumulative Evidence 
of Divine Revelation, 7/6 

Raleigh’s (A.) Thoughts for the Weary and the Sorrow- 
ful, 2/6 

Rousseau, by H. G. Graham, 2/6 (Foreign Classics.) 

Skelton’s (J.) Essays in History and Biography, 10/6 


Smith’s (T. R.) Architecture, Classic, Gothic, and Re- 
naissance, 10/6 

Towards the Sunset, by Author of ‘ Recreations of a 
Country Parson,’ 3/6 

Tuckerman’s (B.) History of English Prose Fiction, 8/6 


Mr. Wattsr Mawer, Sunday School Association Office, 
37, Norfolk-street, Strand, W.C., will supply auy of the 
above-named new books and new editions, at the pricos 
named, carriage free, on receipt of Post-office Order, pay 
able at the East Strand Post-oflice. 


BIRTH. 
MAWER—On the 3rd inst., at Wood Green, the wife 
of W. Mawer, of a daughter. 


MARRIAGES. 

FIELD—BURT—On the 2nd inst., at St. Stephen’s 
Church, Hampstead, A. Field, Esq., of Leam, 
Leamington, to Margaret Elizabeth Burt (of Guy’s 
Hospital), daughter of the Rey. J. T. Burt, Rector 
of Stoke Doyle, Oundle, Northamptonshire. 

NORTHEY—BATTAMS—On the 5th inst., at the 
parish church, Tavistock, G. W. Northey, son of 
W. Northey, of Tavistock, to Lilie Maria, daughter 
of G. B. Battams, Kilworthy, Tavistock 


DEATHS. | 
LONG—On the 6th inst., at Woodlands, Knutsford, 
Henry Long, aged 75. No cards. 
WOOLNOUGH—0n the Ist inst., at 17, Harold-street, 
Camberwell, Walter Con Woolnough, aged 19, 
deeply regretted. 


MINISTHER, living in a pleasant town in 

the Midland Counties, would be glad to receive a 

Lady into his family as a Boarder, where she would have 

a quiet cultured home. Terms moderate,—Address, 
“Suchende,”’ Inquirer Office, 


1 NV ANTED, immediately, a Care-Taker for 

Chapel and Day Schools. Must be a married 
man who has had experience in similar work.—Apply to 
the Rey, L, Scorr, Denton, near Manchester. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 
IRKBECK BANK.—Current Accounts 


opened according to the usual practice of other 
Bankers, and Interest allowed on the minimum monthly 
balances when not drawn below £25. No commission 
charged for keeping Accounts, 


The Bank also receives money on Deposit at Three per 
cent. Interest, repayable on demand, 


The Bank undertakes, for its Customers, free of charze 
the eustody of Deeds, Writings, and other Securities and 
Valuables ; the collection of Bills of Exchange, Dividends, 
and Coupons; and the purchase and sale of Stocks and 
Shares. 


Letters of Credit and Circular Notes issued. 
A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on application. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


Southampton-buildings, Chancery-lane. 


THE BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY S ANNUAL 
RECEIPTS EXCEED FOUR MILLIONS. 


OW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOB 
H TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, with Immediate 
Possession, and no Rent to pay. Apply at the Office 
the BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 


‘OW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 
H FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH, with 
Immediate Possession, either for Building or Gardenizg 
purposes. Apply at the Office of the BIRKBECK FREE 
HOLD LAND SOCIETY. 

A Pamphlot, with will particulars, oa application. 

FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


Southampton-buildings, Chancery-lane. 


Possessing all the Properties of the Finest 
Arrowroot, 


BrowN AND poLson’s 
CORN FLOUR 


IS A WORLD-WIDE NECESSARY] 
FOR 
THE NURSERY, THE SK ROOM, 
AND THE FAMILY TaBLE. 


Norr, —Purchasers of Corn Flour should insist on 
being supplied with Brown and Polson’s. 
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Just Published, price 6d. 
FULL REPORT of the NATIONAL 
CONFERENCE of UNITARIAN, LIBERAL 
CHRISTIAN, FREE CHRISTIAN, PRESBYTERIAN, 
and other NON-SUBSCRIBING or KINDRED CON- 
GREGATIONS, held at Liverroon, Apri, 1882, 


London and Edinburgh: Witttams and Noreare. 
Manchester : Jonson and Rawson ; also at the Unitarian 
Association, Norfolk-street, Strand, London, and Midland 
Christian Union, 40, High street, Birmingham. 


New Edition, the Ninth Thousand, Revised and Enlarged, 
100 pages, 8vo., price 1s., post free. 


THOUGHTS ON THEISM, 


WITH 


SUGGESTIONS TOWARDS A PUBLIC RELIGIOUS 
SERVICE IN HARMONY WITH MODERN 
SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 


“Dealing with religious progress and advance, it con- 
tains matter and suggestions which should be read espe- 
cially by members of Assemblies and all interested in 
the foundations of religion.”—GuAscow HERALD. 

“‘Tts pages are enriched with numerous extracts from 
the most eminent divines, metaphysicians, and scientists 
of modern times,” —Surewspury Free Press. 


London: Trouser and Co., Ludgate hill. 
® 


Now Ready. 


Seo by the REV. GOODWYN 
BARMBY, being the fifth and last vol. of the Band 
of Faith Series. 

Neatly bound in cloth, and lettered. Price 1s., or post 
free, 1s, 3d. May be bad of Mrs. Barmby, The Vines, 
Yoxford, Suffolk ; also at the same price, Vols, 2, 3, and 
4 of the same series. 


HE CONTAGIOUS DISEASES ACTS: 

Minority Report of the late Select Committee of 

the House of Commons, With Introduction and copious 
References to the Evidence on which it is founded. 


Errixenam Witson, 11, Royal Exchange, E.C., and all 
Booksellers. Price 7d., post free. 


ASSURANCE AGAINST AGGIJENTS OF ALL KINDS. 
ASSURANCE A*AINST RAILWAY ACCIDENTS ALONE. 
ASSURANCE AGAINST FATAL LGCIDENTS AT SEA, 
ASSUANCE OF EV PLOYERS’ LIABILITY. 


Auilway Passengers’ Assurance Company, 
THE OLDEST AND LARGEST COMPANY, INSURING 
AGAINST ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS. 

The Right Hon. LORD KINNAIRD, Chairman, 


Subscribed Capital, £1,000,000. 
PAID-UP CAPITAL, AND RESERVE, £240,000, 
MODERATE PREMIUMS 
Bonus allowed to Insurers after five years, 
£1,700,000 
HAS BEEN PAID AS COMPENSATION. 


Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Local 
Agents, or 
64, CORNHILL, 
or 8, GRAND HOTEL BUILDINGS, CHARING-CROSS 


LONDON, 
WILLIAM J, VIAN, Secretary. 
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THE INQUIRER. 


ek aay LECTURE SOCIETY. 


PRESIDENT. 

W. B. Carpenter, Esq., C.B., LL.D., M.D., F.R.S, 

Vick PRESIDENTS. 
Professor Alexander Bain. 
Edward Frankland, Esq., D.O.L., Ph.D., F.B.S. 
James Heywood Esq., ¥.R.S., F.S.A. 
Right Hon, Sir Arthur Hobhouse, K.C.S.1. 
Thomas Henry Huxley, Esq., LL.D , F.R.S., F.LS. 
Benjamin Ward Richardson, Esq., M.D., F.R.S. 
Charles Siemens, Esq., D,C.L., F.1.S. 
Herbert Spencer, Esq. 
W. Spottiswoode, Esq., LL.D., Pres.R.S. 
John Tyndall, Esq., LL.D., F.R.S. 


The LECTURES at ST. GEORGE’S HALL, LANG- 
HAM-PLACB, on Sundays, commencing each Afternoon 
at Four o’clock precisely. 

Twenty-one Lectures (in threo series), ending 18th 
March, 1883, will be given. 

The second Series of Seven Lectures will be as follows: — 

Dec. 10, 1882.—Sir Arruur Hosnovssz, K.C.S.I., Vice- 
Pres. S.L.S., on “The Struggle for Land. Land fice and 
fettered.” 

Dec. 17.—James Gow, Esq., M.A. Cantab., on ‘So- 
crates ; the founder of Moral Philosophy.” 

Dec, 31.—Dr. AnpREw Wison, F.R.S.E., F.L.S., on 
“The Brain and its Work.’ (With Illustrations. ) 

Jan, 7, 1883.—R. A. Proctor, Esq., B.A., F.R.A.S, 
(Editor of ‘‘ Knowledge”), on “ Star Depths; or, other 
Suns than Ours.” 

Jan. 14.—Arrnur Nicos, Esq., F.G.8., F.R.G.S., on 
“The Arts of Personal Adornment among Savage and 
Civilized People.” (With Hlustrations.) 

Jan. 21. —Professor G. S. Bouterr, F.L.S., F.G.S,, on 
« How Living Beings Change. The Origin of Variation.” 

Jan, 28.—A. Euuuy Fixca, Esq., on “ An Hour ina 
Library in search of Natural Knowledge. Its relation to 
Literature, to Culture, and to Conduct.” 


Members’ Annual Subscription, £1, due Ist of October 
in each year, entitles them to a ticket (transferable, and 
admitting to the Reserved Seats), and to fourteen single 
Reserved Seat tickets available for any lecture. 

Tickets for this Series (one for each lecture) to the 
Sixpenny Seats, 2s. 

For Tickets and Lists of the Published Lectures apply 
(by letter) to the Hon. Treasurer, Wm. Henry Domville, 
Esq., 15, Gloucester-crescent, Hyde-park, W. (remittances 
to be made by cheque, by post-office order, payable at the 
Post-office, Porchester-road, W., or by postage stamps). 

Payment at the Door:—One Shilling (Reserved Seats) ; 
Sixpence, and One Penny. 

The entrance in Mortimer-street is exclusively to the 
Reserved Seats. 


HRISTMAS PRESENTS.—Nothing is so 
highly appreciated as a case of GRANT'S MORELLA 
CHERRY BRANDY, which can be ordered of any Wine 
Merchant. Queen's quality, as supplied to Her Majesty, 
42s. per dozen; Sportsman's special quality, 50s. per 
dozen,—Manufacturer, T. GRAN’, Distillery, Maidstone. 


‘“rNHE FORT, MARGATE.” — APART. 
MENTS in a well-furnished house, fucing the 
sea, on moderate terms. 
Address, Mrs. Stabbxck, Lansdowne Lodge, the For 
Margate. 


OULOGNE-SUR-MER.—A Married Lady 
(daughter of a late Uniterian Minister) receives 
Young Ladies to educate. Thorough English, French 
(two resident French governessces), German (two resident 
German governesses); Latin and Mathematics (B.A. 
Lond.); Music (piano‘orte, violin, singing, harmony); 
Drawing, Ridiog, &c, Experienced English nurse. House 
situated in best part of town, Highest references given 
and required. Terms :—above 14, 100 guineas; 10.to 
14, 80 guineas ; under 10, 60 guineas,—Address, Princi- 
pal, 63, Boulevard Mariette. 


EDWARD T. WHITFIELD'S 
CHEAP STATIONERY WAREHOUSE, 


178, STRAND, W.C. 


E. T. WHITFIELD begs to inform his Friends and Customers that he now k 
eeps a very large stock of 
GENERAL and FANCY STATIONERY, and that he execttes orders for every kind of Die-Sinking, 


Stamping, and Engraving. 


Parcels amounting to £1 sent Carriage Free. 


Card Plate Engraved, and Fifty Cards with name only, Gentlemen’s or Ladies’ size, 2s, 6d. ; Addresses, 


9d. per line extra. 


Five Quires of Note Paper and 100 Envelopes, stamped with Monogram or Lady’s Name, 4s. 
Rubber Stamps, both for marking Linen and for Businéss Purposes, at very low prices. 
Christmas, New Year, and Birthday Cards, in great variety. 


E. T. W. continues to supply UNITARIAN and all other Books, post-free, at the Publishers’ 
Prices, from One Shilling upwards. 


Dec. 9, 1882 


| Bree CHURCH, AVONDALE- 
ROAD, PECKHAM (within ten minutes’ walk of 
Rye-lane Railway Station). 


OPENING SERVICES. 


The new Church will be opened on Wednesday Evett- 
ing, December 13, at 630, when the Rev. T, Savurr, 
Ph.D., of Hampstead, will preach. A Collection will be 
made et the close in aid of the Building Fund, which is 
still deficient £150. 

A PUBLIC MEETING will be held in the Schoolroom 
at 8 o’clock, presided over by Epwin Lawrences, Esq., 
LU.B. 

The following, among other friends, will be present :-— 
Miss Muller, M.L.S.B., Messrs, D. Martineau, J. T. 
Preston, F. Nettlefold, S. 8. Tayler, R. Bartram, E, T. 
Hall, A.R.I.B.A., Revs. J. B. Ryley (Congregationalist), 
H. Ierson, I. W. Freckelton, P. H. Wicksteed, R, Spears, 
T. L. Marshall, &c. ui 


SPECIAL SERVICES, 


On Sunday, December 17, the Services will be con- 
ducted, in the Morning, at 11 o'clock, by the Rev. R. 
Spears, and in the Evening, at 6.30, by the Rey. P. H. 
Wicxstgep, M.A. 


Donations will be thankfully received by 


GEURGE CARTER, Minister, 
83, Chadwick-road, Peckham, S.E. 


HAHNEMANN EPPS, Sec, and Treasurer, 
9, Eliot Bank, Sydenham-hill, 8. EB. 


ENTENARY CELEBRATION. 

The MONTHLY MEETING of PROTESTANT DIS- 
SENTING MINISTERS of WARWICKSHIRE and the 
NEIGHBOURING COUNTIES, Established 1782, will 
celebrate its Centenary by a Series of Meetings to be held 
in BIRMINGHAM, on Wednesday, December 13. 

1.—The Members and Friends will meet in the Lecture 
Room of the Church of the Messiah, when the Secretary 
will read a Sketch: of the History of the Society, sup- 
plemented by members’ remarks. 

2.—To be followed. by a Luncheon-Dinner at 1.30 for 
2 o'clock punctually, at the Grand Hotel, Dr. Russxut, 
J.P., presiding. After dinner there will be a Conference, 
in which several Laymen and Ministers will take part. 

3.—In the Evening, at 7 o’clock, there will be Public 
Worship in the Church of the Messiah, when the intro- 
ductory service will be conducted by the Rev. Joun 
RogBexps, and the Rey. Professor Esruin CARPENTER will 
preach, 

Tickets for the Dinner, Three Shillings each; can be 
had from the Hon, Secretary before December 4, 


D. MAGINNIS, Hon, Sec, 
Old Parsonage, Stourbridge, Nov. 8, 1882. 


RIVATE RESIDENCE for WOMEN 
STUDENTS of the LONDON UNIVERSITY, and 
other London Colleges, 119, Gower-street, W.C, (nearly 
opposite the University). Miss SUSAN WOOD, late 
Head Mistress of the Bath High School, and formerly of 
Cheltenham College, receives a limited number of ladies 
to board and study under her direction for the various 
examinations. For terms, apply till September 29, to 
Miss S. Wood, 25, Keppel-street, W.C. 

References kindly permitted to Captain Douglas Gatton, 
C.B., Member of the Council of Universixy College ; 
©, J, Roundell, Esq., M.P., late Fellow of Merton College, 
Oxford; Charles Bloxam, Esq., Professor at King’s 
College; Mrs. Albert Dicey, 7, Victovia-street, West- 
minster, and others. 


RENTWOOD, WORSLEY, 
Near MANCHESTER, 

BOARDING SCHOOL FUOK GIRLS, 
Principal .. MRS, F. SHAWCROSS, 
late of Brook House, Knutsford.—For prospectus, apply 
to the Principal, or to Messrs. J. Gaur and Co,, Man- 

chester. 


IGH SCHOOL, STOKE GREEN, NEAR 
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COVENTRY, established (1865) by the Rev. G. 
Heavisivg, B.A., of University and Manchester New Col- 
leges, London, promotes a Liberal Education ata mode- 
rate cost. 


ISS BOWRING, holding an Honour Certi- 
ficate from Dublin University, and having passed 
Groups A and B in the Cambridge (Higher) Examinations, 
wisbes to instruct Pupils, eitner personally or by corres- 
pondence, in Englisa, Frencn, German, and Latin, Seven 
years’ experience in teaching. Good testimonials, — 
Address, 160, Bower-street, Maidstone, 


CERTIFICATED TEACHER of MUSIC 
M (Harrow System) is seeking a re-engagement for 
next Term.—For further particulars, apply to Mrs. Lurix, 
Sherwood-street, Nottingham, 


yes experienced TEACHER, holding the St. 
Andrew’s LL.A. Degree for Women, wishes to 
meet with a morning engagement, Subjects :—nglish, 
Music, French, Germau, and lementary Latin, —Ad- 
dress, E. N., Inquirer Ottice, 


Printed by Woopraut and Krinpmr, of Milford-lane, Strand 
W.C.; and Published for the Proprietors by WaLrzR 
Mawer, at the Offices of the SUNDAY SCHOOL AssociaTION, 
37, Norfolk-street, Strand, ,London, W O,— Saturaay 
December 9, 1882 : 
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IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 


At the beginning of the New Year the 
price of the Inquirer will be re- 
duced from 5d. to 2d. weekly. See 
detailed notice in another column. 


SPIRITUAL THEISM. 


In the Yearly Theistic Record, just published 
by the Branch Brahmo Somaj of India, 
there is an interesting article on what is 
called “The New VUDispensation.” Our 
readers will remember that this is the name 
given to the new religious movement started 
by KesHuB CHUNDER SEN. It isa name 
involving an important claim—the claim to 
be a new revelation of religious truth to 
mankind. The article before us is written 
expressly for the purpose of justifying this 
pretentious name. It is ably written, and 
contains the best statement we have seen of 
the leading ideas of the new faith. The 
writer sets out with the view that the New 
Dispensation is tne last link of the chain of 
Dispensations that have been given to man- 
kind frem time to time for their redemption. 
He enumerates the Vedic, the Jewish, the 
Christian, the Mahomedan dispensations and 
“the dispensation of Chaitanya, which 
initiated mankind in such a faith in Gop 
as made its followers to really love Gop with 
the whole mind, heart, soul, and strength, 
even as a faithful wife loves her husband.” 
These systems of faith, which appeared at 
different times, and in different climes, are 
not isolated facts, having no connection with 
each other. They would, on the contrary, 
appear to be essential parts of a great whole, 
in which each has a distinct and definite 
function assigned to itself, and which, with- 
out the complemental help from the others, 
would be partial and incomplete, Thus the 


sequent stage. Hence the necessity of a 
succession of dispensations. Progressing 
independently—independent in a limited 
sense only—each of these had todo its own 
appointed work. At length, in the fulness 
of time, it became necessary to fuse all these 
together and form one grand dispensation. 
Thus the new dispensation of the nineteenth 
century is a necessity of the times, and is as 
much the offspring of the previous ones as 
eacu of these had been the outcome of the 
others preceding it. The business of this 


last, however, is not simply to bring these 
partial dispensations into a synthetic union, 
but likewise to give to the age something 
new. Accordingly, our author proceeds to 
enumerate certain religious ideas which he 
says give a new and distinctive character to 
this Brahmo Somaj movement. 

The first is that it blends together the 
leading conceptions of Gop formed by the 
other religions. He is not only the Infinite 
Being, the King or Jehovah, the Father, the 
One without a second, or the loving Hari, 
taken separately, but all these taken to- 
gether. We do not see anything new in 
this, anything which goes beyond Chris- 
tianity, which unites all perfections in the 
One Gop and Father of all. We now come 
to the more spiritual part of this teaching— 
“The second new idea is the Personality of 
Gon.” When we say that the new dispen- 
sation of this century has given us the idea 
of the Personality of Gop, we do not mean 
that the other dispensations had altogether 
no idea of this ; but what we mean is, that 
those dispensations did not busy themselves 
so much with Gop’s present living person- 
ality as with his different attributes separ- 
ately—the Infinitude, Justice, Mercy, Unity 
and Perfect Love were respectively the cen- 
tral ideas of these dispensations in regard to 
Gop and his relations with us. In the pre- 
sent dispensation a different arrangement 
obtains—in it GoD must be adored as a living 


tifies all life and thought by the inspiration 
and presence of Gop. 

Hence it is that mere contemplation of 
the divine attributes, without a vivid con- 
ception of his personality, is not commu- 
nion with Gop. Hence also mediators and 
book revelations, that hide the face of Gop 
from us, have found no favour with the 
Brahmo Somaj. It is, moreover, for this 
reason that we consider those who lay so 
much stress on the doing of external acts of 
virtue and the carrying out of rules and pre- 
cepts as committing fatal errors in respect 
toa healthy growth of religion in them. In- 
deed, people who perform virtuous acts in 
mere conformity to rules and formulas, with- 
out caring to see the hand of Gop in them ; 
in other words, without feeling that Gop 
himself is present to dictate these rules to 
us can by no means be said to be alive to 
their religious interests. If they do at all 
deceive themselves with the thought that 
their so-called meritorious acts carry them 
towards heaven or bring them nearer to 
Gop, sadly must they be lacking in a true 
knowledge of their spiritual needs and 
wants.’ There is much truth in this view ; 
and it deserves specially the attention of all 
who identify religion with outward formal 
acts of piety, 

The fourth novel feature of the New Dis- 
pensation is the new sense in which many old 
words are used—such as Soul, Life, Immor- 
tality, Heaven, Hell, Repentance, Prayer, 
Revelation, Inspiration, Atonement, and 
Salvation, Soul or spirit is in the old 
phraseology said to be that faculty of the 
mind by which it comes in contact with Gop ; 
but in our language Soul is the real created 
personality—the true man. It cannot exist 
happily without feeling Gop’s living pre- 
sence. It has no light but the vision of 
Gop ; it has no heart but the love of Gop ; 
it has no conscience but the living voice ot 
the Divine Being ; it has no freedom but the 
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guiding influence of the Omnipotent will; it 
has, in short, no existence but to live, move, 
and have its being in Him, and Him alone. 
Life, again, is not simply to eat, drink, and 
be merry, neither is it doing all the good 
works which Western civilisation teaches ; 
nor even religious exercises. To have 
spiritual life is to realise the vivi- 
fying influence of the Divine Presence to 
sustain it. Immortality is the continu- 
ance to eternity of the life in Gop 
which begins in this world with conscious 
existence in Gop. Heavenand Hell have 
lost their old signification. Instead of be- 
ing imaginary places of reward and punish- 
ment, or even states of reward and punish- 
ment, they represent the different attitudes 
of the soul towards GoD, it being heaven 
when Gop is with us ; and hell when welive 
without Him. Repentance is not the re- 
morse which man expresses for the com- 
mission of acts which are said to be sinful 
and omission of others which are supposed 
to be yirtuous, but that which he feels for 
his conscious disobedience to the Supreme 
Will. Prayer is not the mere asking for 
spiritual blessings from Gop—He being the 
means and the blessings the end, as. if these 
were more valuable and dearer than he him- 
self is! Prayer is that attitude of the soul in 
which it feels a hungering for the blessed 
company of Gop, and if we ask for any 
blessing from Him, it is not as an end but 
as a means to attain Him. Revelation is the 
direct communication of divine wisdom and 
truth. Inspiration is the communion of the 
soul with the living personal Gop, and the 
receiving from Him counsel, wisdom, and 
might in our times of need. Atonement is 
the beginning and salvation, the completion 
of a sinner’s reunion with Gop. When man 
sins he alienates himself from Gop; as long 
as that alienation continues there is disunion 
between himself and his Maker. In the re- 
moval of this alienation by the act of re- 
turning to Gop and doing His will consists 
Brahmic Atonement. It is true we do not 
in this atonement have to appease the 
wrath of an offended GoD; yet we are re- 
quired to make a sacrifice of the proud self 
which led us astray in the path of un- 
righteousness. When the wearied soul thus 
returns to its place of rest Gop himself be- 
comes its light, life, and guide. Man, thus 
accepted, is said to have got his salvation. 
The fifth idea is that of paying homage 
to the Prophets and Saints of other reli- 
gions. ‘“‘ When wespeak of paying homage 
to these, we do not say we consider them to 
stand to us in any other relation than that 
of man to man—they are simply our elder 
brothers and exemplars; and not Avatars, 
Mediators, or Saviours. By honouring 
them we simply honour Gop, who inspired 
them.” In regard to the apostles of any 
Dispensation, we are told that “people in 
these days are apt to think that because 
the Apostles, as bearers of Heaven’s pecu- 
liar messages to mankind, are entitled to 
our gratitude and respect, they must, there- 
fore, be looked upon as belonging to a dif- 
ferent order of beings; they must, in 
short, be mediators between the sinful 
world and Gop. But they should remem- 
ber that these men can claim no credit for 
what they teach us; they are instruments 
in the hand of Gop.” In regard to the 
sacred books of the old religions the writer 
says :—‘'These venerable books, in which 
are recorded the religious experiences of 
the ages long gone by, are a rich mine of 
wealth. As to errors, there are, no doubt, 
a heap of those in them; but the business 
of the discriminating critic is not with 


with the faintest trace of truth in them. 
Viewed in this light the “ Vedas” will be 
found pre-eminently and consistently in- 
culcating the idea of the Absolute Exist- 
ence. The Monsaie and the Christian writ- 
ings in the same way will be found to teach 
us peculiar ideas about the Godhead and 
His dealings with mankind. When dealt 
within this way those writings will more- 
over be found not only not to contradict 
each other, but the later writings will sup- 
plement what is wanting in the earlier.” 

Such are the leading ideas of this Brahmo 
writer; we need not point out to our 
readers how nearly they approach to our 
own views of things. Insome respects the 
two are identical, and in others the differ- 
ence is in the form of expression, not in 
the actual thought. We cannot admit the 
claim that the above ideas are really new. 
Most of them are our own sentiments, and 
we think that spiritual Unitarian writings 
are the chief source from which they have 
been derived. But come whence they may, 
we rejoice in their diffusion, and trust that 
the time will come when the idolatries of 
India will be superseded by this noble The- 
istic faith. 


RENAN’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY.—II. 


Tue religious crisis to which M. Renan’s 
Autobiographical Sketches chiefly refer he 
called, he says, Naphtali, or the Period of 
Wrestling, making a pedantic use of his 
Hebrew. It was to him lucta mea, a 
time of personal struggle and wrestling 
with the highest within him; and no 
wonder that he often found himself repeat- 
ting the phrase—“ J’ai lutté des luttes de 
Dieu.” The transition from authority to 
consciousness is always a struggling, a 
wrestling between our clinging affections 
and our reason, between our interests and 
the dangers and uncertainties of the path 
to which duty points. It is customary 
among ecclesiastics, says M. Renan, to 
hasten rather than defer the fulfilment of 
any sacerdotal engagement, in case of an 
avowal of doubt. Hence his spiritual ad- 
viser, an able and fairly enlightened man, 
urged him resolutelyjto take the position of 
a sub-deacon, the first step in the Catholic 
hierarchy, telling him he must go on 
courageously with the duties that lay be- 
fore him, and pay no attention to what was 
merely a form of temptation against the 
truth of religion and the power of faith. 
But he flatly refused, he tells us, to forge 
the first link in the chain of an ecclesias- 
tical career; and in the state of mental 
tension and spiritual unrest which had led 
to his seeking sympathy, and being prof- 
fered the advice he had to refuse, he went 
as usual into Brittainy, to spend his holi- 
days with his mother. This was in the 
summer of 1845. While staying amid the 
solitudes of this his native province, he had 
abundant opportunities for reflection. 
Hence, as he says, the sand-grains of doubt 
soon grew into a massive block. His eccle- 
siastical friends were no longer near him, 
and he had ceased to take part in the sa- 
craments of the Church, though he still 
possessed his old love and enjoyment of the 
prayers. His words on this subject are :— 
“ Christianity appeared to me greater than 
ever; but I no longer retained any belief 
in the miraculous, except as a matter of 
habit, and by the play of a sort of fiction 
with regard to myself. Logic had done its 
work; that of personal loyalty had now to 
be carried on. For about two months I 
was a Protestant; I could not resolve upon 
wholly breaking with the great Christian 
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fied my spiritual wants; I dreamed rather 
of comprehensive reforms in which the 
philosophy of Christianity, freed from all 
the excrescences of superstition and pos- 
seesed of its moral efficacy, should remain 
the great school of humanity and be its 
guide along future ages. My German 
readings nourished these ideas. Herprr 
was the German writer with whom I was 
best acquainted. His wide-ranging views 
delighted me, and I said to myself at times 
with a feeling of keen regret—‘ Ah! why 
cannot I accept all this and yet remain a 
minister, a preacher of Christianity !’ But 
with the clear and respectful ideas I had of 
Catholicism I could not conceive it possible 
for me to honestly become a Catholic priest 
with the opinions I held. A secret voice 
seemed to say tome: ‘ You are no longer a 
Catholic; your coat is a lie, cast it aside.’ ” 

Still, in spite of these doubts as to the 
claims and doctrines of Orthodoxy, our 
author experienced no violent break with 
Christianity, as we have seen. He was not 
sceptical as to the power and beauty of re- 
ligion; felt at that time, at least, no terrible 
misgivings as to the possibility of the 
spiritual in the universe, and passed 
through no gross darkness of sceptical re- 
volt, as many do when they first break with 
the past. His philosophical scepticism was 
of later growth. He was, he tells his 
readers, still a Christian, and he adds :— 
‘“‘ All the papers I possess, which relate to 
this period, are pervaded with the senti- 
ment I tried to express later on in the ‘ Vie 
de Jesus.” What I mean is, that I had a 
high appreciation of the Gospel ideal of 
life and of the character of the Founder of 
Christianity. The thought that in leaving 
the Church I should still remain faithful 
to Jusus took strong possession of my mind, 
and if I had been capable of believing in 
apparitions I should certainly have seen, or 
seemed to see, Jesus, and heard Him saying 
to me :—‘ You must deny me in order to 
become really my disciple.’ This idea sus- 
tained me, emboldened me. From that 
time the ‘ Vie de Jesus’ was written in my 
mind. The belief in the mighty person- 
ality of Jesus, which is the soul of that 
work, was my strength and stay in my 
struggle with Orthodoxy. Jrsus has, in a 
very real sense, always been my Master. 
In following truth at the price of sacrifice 
I have been convinced that Iwas following 
Him and obeying the highest of His teach- 
ings.” With regard to his old masters, the 
priests, who had charge of the school in his 
native town, he was now, he says, so far 
removed from them in ideas, objects of 
study, and intellectual culture, that he 
could scarcely converse with them. They 
seem, however, to have been somewhat 
proud of their former pupil, for one of 
them said: “TI always thought you would 
reach very advanced studies.” At the same 
time they were puzzled at his constant re- 
cital of the Psalms in Hebrew, and were 
tempted to ask him, he tells us, whether he 
wished to make a Jew of himself. Mean- 
while his mother divined a change in him, 
though she could not understand it or 
fathom its cause. He continues, it appears, 
to take long walks with her as he had done 
in his childhood. One day they went out 
as usual and sat down by the side of a 
stream in a certain valley, where he read 
for a long time without even raising his 
eyes. The book, which was the “ Recher- 
ches Philosophiques,” by M. Boyan, a very 
harmless work we are told, greatly dis- 
pleased his mother, who at last snatched it 
from his hands and would not allow him to 
read it any longer. This may haye been 
due to a species of maternal jealousy caused 
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not hig opinion. 
it was not the author of the book it was 
such as he who were her enemies, who were 
turning him from that career in life upon 
which she had set her heart. 

At length the decisive moment came. On 
the 6th of September he wrote to his 
spiritual adviser at St. Sulpice a letter, 

-which he reproduces in full, without, as he 
says, softening down anything that may be 
contradictory or too fervid in its utterances. 
After a few introduetory words he writes: 
—‘ Since I came here I have acquired im- 
portant data for the solution of the great 
problem which has absorbed my thoughts. 
Several circumstances have led me to re- 
flect upon the magnitude of the sacrifice 
which Gop demands from me, and I see 
into what an abyss I shall fall if I obey the 
promptings of my conscience. To give up 
a course of life which has been a source of 
delight to me from childhood, and which 
was leading me steadily on to the pure and 
noble end I had in view, in order to enter 
upon another path in which I foresee but 
uncertainties and repulses; and to run 
counter to opinions which will have nothing 
but censure for me for a good action—all 
this would have been a small matter if it 
had not been necessary at the same time to 
tear away the half of my heart, or, speak- 
ing more to the point, to pierce another 
heart to which mine was closely united. 
Filial love has grown up in my nature at 
the expense of so many other affections. 
And yet it is just here, in the deepest fibre 
of my being, that duty exacts from me the 
most painful sacrifice. My leaving the 
Seminary will be an altogether inexplicable 
enigma to my mother; she will think that 
I have caused her death from mere caprice.” 
This cry of pain, so to speak, shows us our 
author in his affectional nature, and affords 
a splendid illustration of the teaching of 
the Gospel where a man is enjoined to 
sacrifice the dearest earthly relationship for 
the sake of truth. 

The following passage indicates a state 
of revolt and seems to clash somewhat with 
statements found elsewhere :—‘‘ When I 
look closely at the intricate network in 
which Gop has entangled me during the 
sleep of my reason and liberty, and_ whilst 
I was docilely following the course He had 
laid down for me, desolating thoughts rise 
up inmy soul. Gop knows I was simple- 
hearted and pure in my motives; He knows 
that I did not intermeddle with what had 
been determined on my account; indeed, I 
freely and even eagerly entered the path 
which was opened before me, and now that 
path has led me to an abyss...... Gop 
has betrayed me. I have never doubted 
that a wise and beneficent Providence go- 
verned the universe, and would order my 
course and lead me to my destination in 
life. Still it is not without much effort 
that I have been able to give in this way a 
formal denial to apparent facts. An iso- 
lated consideration of facts scarcely leads 
to Optimism. We need courage to concede 
such generosity to Gop in the face of expe- 
rience.” Having spoken thus, he goes on 
to say he has been advised to pass a year 
or so of free study in Paris, during which 
he might reflect on his future. And he 
adds that he is disposed to follow that ad- 
vice, for though he means to call at St. 
Sulpice to confer with his superiors, in 
consequence of hig present state of mind, 
he cannot take up his abode there any more, 
though he looks forward to separation with 
a feeling of horror:—‘“ My God!” he 
cries, “how cruel it is to be thus compelled 
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truth I am fain to regret the wretched 
share of liberty Gop has given to us; we 
have not enough to grapple with our diffi- 
culties; not sufficient to dominate destiny ; 
but merely enough to fit us to suffer. . 
Happy the children who do nothing but 
sleep and dream, and who never think of 
engaging in this struggle of thought with 
Gop Himself. I see around me people who 
are pure-in their lives and simple-hearted, 
and who find Christianity sufficient for 
virtue and happiness. Ah! may Gop keep 
them from ever awaking to a consciousness 
of that unfortunate faculty, that fatal 
critical tendency which so imperatively de- 
mands satisfaction.” To this wail of sor- 
row at the possession of what he has 
since found a source of joy, our author adds 
that he feels he can never return to Ortho- 
doxy, that up to the present he has hoped 
to get back to the starting point of belief, 
after completing the circle of doubt. That 
hope, he continues, is totally gone now; the 
return to Catholicism has become impos- 
sible, except by a denial of reason, and by 
declaring it once for all null and void, and 
condemning it to respectful silence. ‘‘ Those 
who know me will be aware,” he says, 
“that it is not self-interest which is remoy- 
ing me from the Church, since all my 
most cherished purposes tended to make me 
faithful to it.” If he had been born in’a 
Protestant country it might have been dif- 
ferent, he thinks; but Catholicism is a bar 
of iron, and with this a man can hold no 
argument :—‘ Who will found among us,” 
he asks, “a rational and critical form of 
Christianity ? I cannot help saying that 
I think I have found in the pages of seve- 
ral German authors the kind of Christi- 
anity we need. May I live to see the day 
when this kind of Christianity shallassume 
a form capable of fully satisfying the needs 
of our age! May I myself co-operate in 
this great work!” Towards the close of his 
letter he says:—‘I recite the Psalms by 
heart, and I could pass hours together in 
the Church if I yielded to my inclinations ; 
a gentle, simple and pure form of piety stirs 
my heart to its centre... ... Still Ihave 
come to a fixed determination as to the 
future; I have broken away indeed from 
the unfortunate yoke of consequences, at 
least provisionally...... There are mo- 
ments in which | succeed in being both a 
Catholic and a Rationalist, but a priest I can- 
not be; one is not such for a few moments 
ata time, but always.” There is thus a 
secret hope of moral union with the Church 
in our author’s mind, though he feels he 
can never again accept her dogmas. 

The answer to this letterwas sympathetic, 
and his views and intentions were but feebly 
combated, he says. His sister, too, writing 
from Poland, gave him great encouragement 
in the step he had taken, but his mother’s 
sorrow made his heart bleed. It also cost 
him much pain to sadden his old teachers 
by letting them see that something was 
wrong, though he knew it would be useless 
to try to make them understand his motives. 
Hence he did not tell them all. It was dif- 
ferent, however, with the authorities at St. 
Sulpice, who were men of larger views. But 
we must leave ourauthor’sreference to them, 
as well as his general estimate of their 
teaching, fora third and last article. 


Mr. Samurn Smirg, who has been elected for 
Liverpool, thus wresting a seat from the Conserva- 
tives, is a merchant of that city, and well-known 
for his philanthropy. He is theson ofa farmer of 


Roberton, N.B., where his grandfather was the 
parish minister, 


DEFUNCT CHURCHES. 
Mr. ALLEN’s book (which we reviewed last 
week) is regarded by an Orthodox critic as 
a funeral discourse on Unitarianism. If it 
were, it would give a wrong impression of 


. .{our denomination in America; the great 


gatherings at Saratoga evince an amount 
of zeal and energy which are not the signs of 
a moribund,, much less of a deceased body ; 
and “ Our Liberal Movement in Theology” 
is extending in all directions. If, however, 
we turn from the Unitarian movement to 
that Church in Massachusetts on which our 
fathers looked with so much love and pride, 
we feel that the place that once knew it 
knows it no more. There are, indeed, more 
Unitarian congregations there than there 
were fifty years ago; but their relative 
position and actual condition are changed. 
The population of the State is far larger, 
but this increase arises from a foreign ele- 
ment which has no sympathy with our 
views, while the sons of the Puritans are 
dispersed over the Union. Boston has be- 
come a much greater city ; but its intellec- 
tual pre-eminence has declined, The New 
England States are losing their comparative 
importance in the immense growth of the 
Republic ; and what was once the most con- 
spicuous church ina small district in New 
England is no longer ‘the observed of all 
observers.” Perhaps this is as it should be. 
“Salt is good”; but it is good for little, 
while kept in the salt-cellar, however bright 
the crystal or precious the metal which holds 
it. Leaven is only of use when we see it no 
more—for it is leavening the lump! So 
far as Unitarianism is a ‘‘ movement,” we 
must not expect to find it settled in its old 
place. 

Mr. ALLEN writes tenderly and reverently 
of the Church of CHANNING and WArE—of 
Judge Story and President ADAMS—as of 
that which has ceased to be ; for in his child- 
hood it was most closely bound up with the 
State. The Congregationalists in New Eng- 
land had founded a Theocracy, and their 
clergy, whether Unitarian or Orthodox, were 
supported out of the town taxes; and from 
prescriptive right exercised great social 
authority. They had definite and recognised 
functions, beside those of public worship. 
The churches were established not only by 
law, but by habit and tradition: and there 
was an amount of church-life, such as was 
seldom witnessed in our English congrega- 
tions. Itseemed just such a Broad Church 
Establishment as that for which many are 
now yearning. It had, however, the cha- 
racteristic faults of an Establishment. It 
was conservative and timid, even after its 
legal status was changed. It left outsiders 
—- Come-outers ”—to take the lead in the 
Anti-slavery struggle, and other important 
reforms. The church of the Unitarian 
fathers in America has passed away : the 
church which has succeeded to it, with less 
outward authority and with ordinances that 
have lost their unquestioned obligation, may 
be better adapted to these times. 

The denomination has undergone a more 
fundamental change in its theological than 
in its ecclesiastical condition ; though this is 
not self-evident, for the‘doctrinal expression 
of the National Conference would have been 
accepted by the founders of the American 
Unitarian Association ; yet the Zaszs of the 
doctrine is altered. Those Unitarian 
founders accepted the Bible as “a reve- 
lation of absolute authority, to declare the 
law of life, or to instruct the mind in the 
highest conceivable truth. To their strong 
and sober sense, Christianity without a 
supernatural revelation of truth, without 
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miracles, without the divine authority of 
Jesus, wasa weak delusion, if not a wicked 
and hypocritical pretence.” The American 
Unitarians were, a8 a rule, less heterodox 
than their brethren in England. So late as 
1859, influential ministers regarded the 
“ denying school of PRIESTLEY and BELSHAM 
as the very worst form of Christianity.” * 
They tried to ban PARKER as an un- 
believer, and EMERSON as a blasphemer ; but 
with all the veneration still felt for CHAN- 
NING, PARKER and EMERSON seem to have 
had most influence on the religious opinions 
which now prevail. Indeed, when we note 
the tendency of what is styled a “scientific 
theology,” those seem to be “defenders of 
the faith” who maintain a belief in a per- 
sonal Gop and personal immortality with 
the positiveness of PARKER, to say nothing 
of the intense sympathy with JESUS which 
he often manifested. It is not surprising 
that those who love to rest on external 
authority often prefer the Episcopal Church 
to the Liberal Movement: in the United 
States it is not cursed with the Athanasian 
Creed, nor with the absurd anomalies of the 
Church of the Tudors and Stuarts. No doubt 
a large conservative element still abides 
among the Unitarians, but we can scarcely 
deny that Mr. ALLEN’S description of the 
faith of his childhood bears some tokens of 
a funeral eulogy. Ifthe “ Body which has 
been” is changed, we cherish the hope of 
the “Body which shall be,” in which its 
spirit shall be renewed and perfected. 

In England, the Presbyterian Church from 
which we are descended, and whose title 
deeds we hold, is no more; it had become 
defunct before Unitarianism was preached. 
We are, what we are, owing to the ruin of 
Presbyterianism between the Restoration 
and the Revolution. The Church govern- 
ment which flourished in the Commonwealth 
could not be retained, and was not restored ; 
and therefore the churches of Presbyterian 
origin actually became more free from any 
government whatever, than those which had 
not relied on the support of theState. There 
is no Nonconformist denomination more 
anti-Presbyterian than our own, or more 
jealous of independence—not to say indivi- 
dualism. ‘New Presbyter,” wrote MILTON, 
“is but Old Priest writ large”; and we 
are intolerant of priestly usurpations; though 
we long cherished a conventional dislike to 
the usages of other Dissenting Churches 
which admitted laymen to their pulpits. 
There is no vestige of genuine Presbyterian- 
ism among us, although our “ Presbyterian ” 
ministers still address the throne, and “ the 
Provincial Assembly ” still flourishes. Many 
of us have clung to the name, because the 
meaning had gone out of it; it tied us 
neither to the Westminster Confession nor 
to the tyranny of Church Courts ; it no more 
bound us to a Presbytery, than do the sur- 
names Green or Brown, or Black or White 
to the assumption of those colours! At the 
close of the last century most of the Pres- 
byterian congregations which survived in 
England were more or less rationalistic ; but 
they were not disposed to assume the Unit- 
arianname. The members of the Unitarian 
“ Societies” were few ; till 1813, the avowal 
of Anti-Trinitarianism was attended with 
severe penalties. In more recent times the 
objection to the name “ Unitarian” has been 
strengthened by the feeling that a Church 
should not be designated by a doctrine. But 
the time has passed in which we could call 
ourselves by our hereditary title, without 
being misunderstood ; for it cannot be denied 
that the name “Presbyterian” is strictly 
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appropriate to those churches of Scottish 
origin which of late years have multiplied 
in England. The “English Presbyterian” 
Church of our forefathers is extinct. 

As regards our theological position the 
change is less marked than in the United 
States, because our fathers were more radi- 
cal. From the titles of last year’s “ Unit- 
arian Affirmations,” it might seem that we 
have not departed from their faith, yet we 
hold it on so different a tenure that we are 
not surprised at those who question our right 
toit. The Unitarians of half a century ago 
claimed to be the Protestants of the Pro- 
testants: they believed in the authority and 
sufficiency of Scripture as well as in the 
right of free inquiry: they maintained that 
when the bondage of creeds was broken, and 
men read the Bible for themselves, it was 
not the Trinity but the unity of Gop which 
they could find there, and it was to the Bible 
that they appealed. About the year 1836 
(the date which Mr. ALLEN gives for the 
second epoch of American Unitarianism) 
Mr. MARTINEAU published his “ Rationale of 
Religious Enquiry.” He quoted, from lead- 
ing Unitarian writers, assertions of the un- 
questionable divine authority of the declara- 
tions and precepts of CurisT and his Apos- 
tles ; but he maintained, “that no apparent 
inspiration whatever can establish anything 
contrary to reason ; that reason is the ulti- 
mate appeal, the supreme tribunal, to the 
test of whicheven Scripture must be brought.” 
It did not, however, seem to him contrary 
to reason that there should be a supernatural 
revelation, and as he regarded the religion 
of CHRIST as “ essentially historical,” he then 
felt that Anti-supernaturalists could not 
strictly and logically be called Christians. 

‘There is much the same difference be- 
tween us and our fathers as between Ortho- 
dox Protestants and Catholics. They hold 
most of the same doctrines, but rest them 
on a different authority. The Church is 
the authority for Catholics—Scripture for 
Protestants. Our fathers rested on Scrip- 
ture; we on reason. As Protestants are 
told that they would not have found their 
orthodox doctrines in Scripture, unless the 
Church had shown them, so Scripturalists 
affirm that when Scripture is forsaken, the 
doctrines which it revealed to reason may be 
forsaken too! Certainly some of the funda- 
mentals of Christianity, in which our fathers 
agreed with the other churches, seem to be 
held loosely, if held at all, by those whose 
Christianity is as shadowy as their Presby- 
terianism ! : 

We have described as “ defunct churches,” 
those to which we are nearly related ; but 
it is obvious that they are not solitary in- 
stances. LUTHER and CALVIN would not 
have approved the churches that now bear 


their name. The change is most striking 
in the Church which claims to be unchange- 
able ; what can be more unlike the “ Holy 
Catholic ApostolicChurch ” than the Papacy 
which assumes the exclusive right to the 
title? Whenever that whichis “in part” 
is succeeded by that which is more perfect, 
we must not bewail its decease. PAUL re- 
joiced to believe that the Law in which he 
had gloried was dead—nailed as it were to 
the cross ; for the ‘‘ministration of death ” 
gave place to that of the spirit. The Israel 
of his fathers was dear to him; but dearer 
still was ‘the Israel of Gop.” 

We are not afraid for the future, so long as 
we cherish the spirit of truth that leadeth 
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shaken spreads its toots! So far as our re- 
ligion is merely a structure, it must be en- 
dangered when it is moved from its found- 
ations, or they are undermined ; but if our 
religion is a life, it would pine without 
movement; whilst with it it reaches on to 
its true end and aim. While we are really 
pressing on to that which is before, we can 
afford to forget the things behind. The 
sacred treasures of our hearts we do not 
leave behind. ig OR 


AVONDALE CHURCH, PECKHAM. 

The addition of another handsome building to 
the Unitarian churches of the metropolis is an 
event which calls for general congratulation. 
Our readers in all parts of the country will 
be interested in the full report we give this 
week of the opering of the new church in 
Avondale-road, Peckham, which, like all our 
other new churches, has an open religious 
trust, and upholds the standard of Liberal 
Christianity in its simplest and most com- 
prehensive form. We offer our most cordial 
congratulations to the Rey. George Carter and 
his little band of indefatigable co-workers, who 
have proved so faithful to their cause during 
long years of weakness and frequent discoarage- 
ment, until they now see the fruition of their 
ardent hopes and strenuous labours in the erec- 
tion of a handsome and commodious church, 
standing side by side with the spacious school- 
room—one of the best in the metropolis—which 
they previously owed to the munificence of the 
late ever-to-be revered Samuel Sharpe. The 
congregation, as we have good reason to know, 
is united and increasing, and under Mr. Carter’s 
ministrations has, we doubt not, a prosperous 
future before it. 

The opening services on Wednesday were all 
that could be desired. Dr. Sadler’s sermon, as 
will be seeu from the brief outline we give, 
struck exactly the right note for the occasion, 
and wisely pointed out the duty of the hour, 
besides clearly indicating the new hopes that 
brighten our immediate future. When the 
preacher exhorted his hearers to pass on from 
Unitarian Theology to Umtarian feligion, the 
passing thought may have occurred that while 
Theology is more or less denominational and 
inevitably disuniting, Religion is neither Unit- 
arian nor ‘Trinitarian, but the divine and 
uniting element that constitutes the common 
faith and hope of all Churches. But farther 
reflection will show that there are fundamental 
differences between even the religious concep- 
tions of the dogmatic sects and the Tree 
Churches, and that Religion needs the con- 
secrating light of a true Theology in order 
to elevate it into the pure and reasonable ser- 
vice which we all desire to offer. Dr. Sadler’s wise 
and thoughtful words on the relations of 
Liberty and Religion deserve careful attention. 
He is not to be misunderstood as in any way 
disparaging the liberty which we hold as the 
most precious inheritance from the struggles of 
the past, but simply as pointing out that through 
the right exercise of our unlimited freedom of 
thought and inquiry we come to the knowledge 
of the great truths and principles which consti- 
tute our real religious life. 

The proceedings of the evening meeting were 


unto all truth. Scripture speaks of the re- 
moval of things that are shaken, that those 
things which cannot be shaken may remain. 
But much which has been shaken, time after 
time, still endures. The living tree which ig 


characterised by a spirit of enthusiasm, and 
indicated that this rising congregation and their 
friends are thoroughly in earnest in their work, 
and well deserve the generous support they 
have received from the Unitarian public. There 
seems to be no reason why—supposing the right 
men can be found—a similar work should not be 
done in other flourishing suburbs where there 
are now no Unitarian Churches. 


ES ee 


Tar Lonpon Soxnoon Boarp held its weekly 
meeting on Thursday. The question of higher ele- 
mentary education was again discussed, and once 
more adjourned without any progress being made. 
The names of the new chairmen of the standing 
committees were announced. Some of the recom- 
mendations of the special committee on the con- 
stitution and powers of local managers were dis- 
posed of, and a variety of other routine business 
transacted. The Board adjourned till the 11th of 
next month, 
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DISCUSSION AT PADIHAM ON THE 
FOUNDATION OF THE CHRISTIAN 
RELIGION. 


A new Independent school chapel hasjust been 
opened here by the Rev. George Sexton, M.A., 
LL.D., Editor of The Shield of Faith. During 
the doctor’s visit he delivered four theological 
lectures of a controversial character, the subjects 
being (1) :—“ Prayer: its Relation to Science, 
Natural Law and Modern Thought”; (2) 
“ Science and Scripture”; (3) “The Resurrec- 
tion of Christ an. Established Fact, and the 
Foundation of the Christian Religion”; (4) 
“ History’s Testimony to Christ.” The Rev. 
Christopher J. Street, M.A., Unitarian mi- 
nister, having expressed to several members of 
his congregation a desire to deal with the sub- 
ject of the third lecture, the wish was made 
known to friends connected with the Indepen- 
dent cause, with the result that a letter was 
sent to Mr. Street, inviting him to be present at 
the lecture on “The Regurrection,” and ask 
questions or offer remarks if he chose. In the 
same friendly spirit Mr. Street accepted the 
invitation, and occupied a seat on the platform 
during the delivery of the lecture. 

The Rev. EH. Evans, Methodist Free Church 
minister at Burnley, presided. There was only 
a small attendance. Dr. Sexton proceeded to 
deliver his lecture, which occupied over an hour 
and a-half. At the close, the Rev. C. J. Strexr, 
M.A., proposed a hearty vote of thanks to Dr. 
Sexton, and characterised the lecture in high 
terms; but he ventured to object to the latter 
part of the title, which proclaimed the Resur- 
rection of Christ to be “The Foundation of the 
Christian Religion.” Hadit not been for those 
words he would not have felt it his duty to be 
present that night. Such an assertion meant 
that he and his congregation generally were not 
entitled to call themselves Christians, because 
they could not see their way to accept the doc- 
trine of the bodily resurrection. Yet he for one 
-would yield to no man in reverence for the life 
and character'and teachings of Jesus Christ, to 
whom he looked as the great founder of the re- 
ligion which he held dear. Surely it was a 
huge mistake to attempt to found the cternal 

-yerities of religion upon the so-called superna- 
tural or miraculous. Nothing in his estimation 
did more to damage the cause of Christianity 
than such an attempt, which was far too gene- 
rally made. The doctrine of Immortality must 
have a firmer basis than the Resurrection of 
Christ; if it were not grounded in the human 
soul, mind and heart, it would never win its 
way to real acceptance. The foundation of 
the Christian faith must surely be in the teach- 
ings and spirit of Jesus Christ himself, and not 
in any supposed marvellous event in his history. 
Mr. Street proceeded to quote words attributed 
to Jesus, in order to show the spirit of the 
teacher and the work which he set himself to do 
for humanity, showing that religion, according 
to Christ; was summed up in love to God and 
love to man, and concerned itself infinitely more 
about purity of life than about correctness of 
creed. In conclusion, Mr. Street asked whether 
Dr. Sexton would deny to him the name of 
Christian after the statement which he had 
made. 

The Rev. J. Ruopes, Wesleyan Superinten- 
dent minister of the Padiham cireuit, seconded 
the vote of thanks. While he would be glad to 
co-operate as far as possible with Mr. Street and 
the Unitarians in all good works, he would be 
compelled to withhold such co-operation where 
loyalty to his Master was involved. He had 
been put into this awkward position; either Mr 


tion doctrine. Still for him that doctrine re- 
mained the foundation of the Christian faith, 


That lesson must be delivered from the spiritual 
nature of Jesus to that of the disciple; no 


and he saw no reason for changing the title of| miracle could either prove or confirm it. If 


his lecture. 

Last Sunday evening, according to announce- 
ment, the Rev. C. J. Strenr delivered a lecture 
in reply to Dr. Sexton, on “ The Resurrection of 
Christ noé the Foundation of the Christian 
Religion.” There was a very large congregation, 
including many belonging to other congrega- 
tions in the town, and many belonging to none, 
Deep interest was manifested in the subject. 
Mr. Street began by briefly referring to the 
many phases of faith through which Dr. Sexton 
had passed, and the special qualification he had 
thereby gained for dealing with positions which 
were once his own, though he held them no 
longer. He then pointed out how inconsistently 
Dr. Sexton had escaped from the dilemma 
which had been presented to him. If it were 
true, as the doctor said, that “ Christianity 
must stand or fall by the resurrection of Christ,” 
and if someone came forward denying that re- 
surrection, and yet claiming to be a Christian, 
the only logical answer which Dr. Sexton could 
give must be, You have no right to assume that 
name, since you deny the very foundation of 
the faith for which it stands. But, instead, his 
answer was that he would un-Christianise none. 
Hither he (Mr. Street) was a Christian, or he 
was not. If the bodily resurrection was the 
foundation of Christianity, he was not, and he 
failed to see why the claim was allowed under 
the circumstances. It was a piece of glaring 
inconsistency. True, the resurrection might be 
the foundation of the common Christian theology. 
Dr. Sexton had said, ‘‘If the supernatural 
element be removed, the Christian religion, as 
presented in the Bible, will be at an end.” This 
he ventured utterly to deny. The Orthodox 
theory of Christianity no doubt would be at an 
end, and that end was rapidly approaching ; 
but the question of the decay of a theology 
did not touch the fundamental truths of 
Christ’s religion. Dr. Sexton had contended 
that the resurrection of Lazarus was quite 
different from the resurrection of Jesus Christ, 
inasmuch as Lazarus was restored to “a new 
term of natural life,” whereas the resurrection 
of Jesus was to “a new and a higher life.’ He 
failed to see the proof, or, indeed, the meaning 
of such a distinction. According to the gospels, 
Jesus came back after his death with the old 
body containing the old wounds, and stated that 
he had not yet ascended to his Father. The 
two resurrections seemed to him to be in pre- 
cisely the same category, and of the two that 
of Lazarus should-be treated as more important 
because first in time. It would be more con- 
sistent to treat the raising of Lazarus as the 
foundation of the Christian religion. Mr. Street 
proceeded to show how shaky was the founda- 
tion of Christianity according to Dr. Sexton. 
Many things tended to make it so; the unre- 
liability of the historians, the utter discrepancy 
in their statements, the unconscious testimony 
on their part that he did not die on the Cross 
at all. Dr. Sexton said that “ the apostle pro- 
claimed the resurrection as a great truth,” and 
Paul especially had been called to witness; but 
the doctor also had made a remarkable confes- 
sion, that “ Paul’s epistles do not refer to mira- 
cles.” Now the earliest complete writings in 
the New Testament were from the hand of Paul, 
and it was significant that he should make no 
reference to the miraculous in Christianity. 
Paul certainly did not treat the resurrection of 
Christ in the way that Dr. Sexton did. He 
distinctly makes known his confident belief that 
“flesh and blood shall not inherit the kingdom 


Street was wrong, or the apostle Paul was. Of 
the two he preferred to follow Paul, who said, 
“Tf Christ be not risen, then is our preaching 
vain, and your faith also is vain; ye are yet in 
your sins.” He was sorry to think that these 
words would apply to Mr. Street. 

In responding to the cordial vote of thanks 
Dr. Sexton said Mr. Street had asked whether 
he would allow him the Christian name. Far 
be it from him to un-Christianise anyone. To 
his own master let each man stand or fall. At 
the same time, he could not for the life of him 
understand how men, occupying the anti- 
supernaturalist position, could claim to be Chris- 
tians at all. He agreed that love to God and 
man summed up Christianity, and that Immor- 
tality had a basis independent of the resurrec- 


of heaven;”’ he draws the distinction between 
the natural and the spiritual body; and the 
reason that he makes the resurrection the 
foundation of his faith was that he believed 
Jesus was the first to rise in the spiritual body 
in exactly the same way as all the faithful will 


rise afterwards. Suppose it were granted that 
the bodily resurrection was true, what did it 
prove? Miracles were no proof of spiritual truth. 
They might have influence with the weak and 
unscientific and illogical, but not with those 
who exercised the right of private judgment in 
regard to every question of truth. The resur- 
rection would bea wonderful and unaccountable 
event; but that was all. It could not prove 
that Jesus was right when he said, “ Blessed 


Christ’s resurrection was the foundation of the 
Christian religion, there was no Christianity till 
he died and rose from the dead. Christ was 
not a Christian during his life, evidently. This 
seemed like beginning with the conclusion. Mr. 
Street proceeded to ask, “* Why do I claim to be 
a Christian ? ” and said, though he was utterly 
careless whether men gave him liberty to use 
the name or not, his earnest desire was to keep 
clear the truth of Christ as it was revealed to 
him. He did not ask for or want fellowship 
with any crude theology; he, however, claimed 
fellowship with the religious spirit wherever he 
found it manifested. The author of “ Natural 
Religion” had felt it necessary to express sur- 
prise that his critics persisted in asserting that 
he had found his way outside of Christianity, 
and he had very truly said in the preface to his 
second edition, ‘ The essential nature of religion 
is popularly misconceived, and an accident of 
it, viz., Supernaturalism, is mistaken for 
its essence.” Orthodoxy cannot conceive of 
Christianity apart from the supernatural. Mr. 
Street, on the other hand, maintained that 
Christianity could not be fairly understood and 
appreciated till one had got rid of the super- 
natural. Without meaning to be bigoted or 
boastful, he believed that Unitarianism was 
Christianity pure and simple. Certainly its 
religion was the same, and, he believed, its 
theology also. What, then, was the Founda 

tion of Christianity? Christianity, he pre 
sumed, meant religion according to Carist- 
Jesus himself was the founder of Christianity. 
From his lips, then, we surely should find wha. 

he meant by religion. When asked, “ What 

good thing shall I do that I may have eternal 
life?” his answer was, “ If thou wilt enter into 
life, keep the commandments ;” and when his 
questioner asserted that he had done so much, 
Jesus called for the manifestation of self-sacri- 
fice. On another occasion, when a similar 
question was asked of him, he referred to the 
love of God and man, and illustrated his mean- 
ing by the parable of the Good Samaritan. The 
key-note and commencement of his preaching 
was, “ Repent, for the kingdom of heaven is at 
hand.” ‘They that hungered and thirsted after 
righteousness were blessed; so, too, were the 
pure in heart, without reference to creed or race. 
By their fruits should men be known. Not 
everyone that called him “Lord! Lord!” should 
enter the kingdom of heaven, but “he that 
doeth the will of my Father.” The golden rule 
was laid down by Jesus, who also held up the 
purity of little children as a pattern to be copied 
by those who would enter the heavenly kingdom. 
Feeding the hungry and clothing the naked were 
practical ways of manifesting the religious spirit; 
and, like Jesus, each one should feel “my meat 
and drink is to do the will of him that sent 
me.” Insuch teachings as these Christianity 
was displayed, and its foundation was found to 
be the Fatherhood of God and the brotherhood 
of man. If all the Bible were for ever destroyed 
with the exception of the Beatitudes and the 
parables of the Good Samaritan and the Pro- 
digal Son, the essence of all true religion would 
remain unharmed. Jesus Christ was the most 
faithful follower of his own religion. Though 
he lived quite unconscions of the fact that his 
life would be held up to the gaze of the world, 
he had left a precious example for us, that we 
should follow in his steps. Mr. Street concluded 
by saying :—“ If, then, when you talk of Chris- 
tianity, you mean a system of dogmas about 
Christ’s Resurrection or his Atoning Work, or 
his Godhead, I am no Christian, nor do I intend 
to become one. If by a Christian you mean a 
believer in the miraculous or falsely-called 
‘supernatural’ elements of the Bible, I am no 
Christian, nor do I intend to become one. If 
by a Christian you mean a believer in the man- 
made creeds of any of the Churches which are 
in fashion to-day and will all be gone into ob- 
scurity in a generation or two hence, I am no 
Christian, nor do I intend to become one. If, 
when you speak of Christianity, you are re- 
ferring to any theological notions whatever, as 
distinguished from simple religion, I am no 
Christian, nor do I intend to become one 
Christianity is the simplest of all religions. It 
can be reduced to the little terms—God our 


are the pure in heart, for they shall see God.”} Father and man our brother; and yet these 
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little terms embrace more than any other 
religious system under the sun. If, then, when 
you speak of Christianity, you mean religion 
founded on the teachings and spirit of Jesus 
Christ, I am indeed a Christian, and glory in 
the name. If by a Christian you mean one 
who looks to Jesus as his surest guide in trouble 
or temptation, I am a Christian, and am proud 
of the fact. If by a Christian you mean one 
who sees the whole meaning of hfe summed up 
in the spirit of self-sacrifice and devotion to the 
service of God, I stand humbly at the feet of 
the Teacher, and strive to be worthy of the 
honourable name by which I wish to be called.” 


Correspondence, 


THE REY. J. MACLAREN COBBAN. 
TO THE EDIVOR. 


Sir,—I am content to leave it to your readers 
to decide whether I have shown less courtesy 
than you in our unfortunate controversy about 
Mr. Gobban. Even if the protest which I felt 
bound to make offended against good manners, 
you have, in. my humble opinion, more than 
squared the account by your comment on my 
letter. But I will say frankly that if I ex- 
pressed myself as I ought not to have done, I 
am very sorry. 

Your references to me I can dismiss very 
briefly. As a matter of fact, lam not—so far 
as pulpit occupancy is concerned—the latest 
arrival in the district; and, within a radius of 
twenty miles from Manchester, there are at 
least four ministers younger than J. In your 
editorial indignation, Sir, you were, I fear, too 
ready to discredit my position and my judgment 
in the eyes of your readers to be accurate upon 
such points of detail. That is of the less im- 
portance, as my youth or the time I have been 
in this neighbourhood have little or nothing to 
do with the question between us. I am old 
enough, and I have been in the ministry long 
enough, not to be guilty of the gross folly and 
impertinence of recommending, on my sole re- 
sponsibility, an unsuitable and incompetent man 
to a vacant pulpit. 

If I were at liberty (which I am not) to tell 

you the chief reason for Mr. Cobban’s recent 
seclusion in London} you would feel both sym- 
pathy and respect for him. I regret now that, 
to secure Mr. Cobban against what has befallen 
him at your hands, I did not suggest his making 
Mr. lerson’s acquaintance before he left London 
for Blackley. The idea did enter my mind, but 
I knew that Mr. Cobban was very much occu- 
pied; and I thought it would be best to reserve 
his introduction to “the pillars” in London 
until he had made friends among those with 
whom he would be brought first into fellowship. 
Before Mr. Cobban was invited to Blackley, and 
while he was my guest, I took an opportunity 
(which was most courteously afforded me) of in- 
troducing him to several of the ministers of the 
district, and to some laymen. By all he was 
kindly received. 
» The Blackley Chapel has a long and honour- 
able history. But it isa very small building; 
and the congregation is neither large nor 
wealthy. Hence, the salary is not large. I be- 
lieve the members of the congregation are for- 
tunate in haying secured as their minister a 
gentleman of Mr. Cobban’s culture, ability, and 
earnestness. However that may be, they have 
acted with deliberation, and in the exercise of 
their undoubted right as an independent and 
self-governing church. You speak, Sir, as if I 
had thrust Mr. Cobban upon them. It should 
be needless to say that I did nothing of the kind, 
and that I should have been deservedly unsuc- 
cessful if I had tried. The pulpit was vacant 
either in prospect or actually for some months. 
It was quite open to the congregation to con- 
sult “the principal ministers and laymen in the 
district” about filling it. Knowing something 
of the condition and needs of the congregation, 
I made my suggestion to them, and gave them 
—in response to further inquiries—the full in- 
formation I was able to give. After having 
seen and heard Mr. Cobban more thun once, 
they elected him. 

J notice that your issue of Saturday last has 
no report of the induction service and welcome 
meeting at Blackley on December 2. If it had, 
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your readers would have learnt that Mr. Cobban 
received a sufficiently hearty and representative 
welcome into the district on that occasion. 
Several of the ministers present, and some 
others who were unable to attend, had previously 
been good enough to say to me that, though 
they had not known Mr. Cobban personally, 
they were entirely satisfied with my recom- 
mendation of him. 5 

This letter is already quite long enough. I 
will add only that, since I have acted in this 
particular case with a full sense of the respon- 
sibility I incurred, I should under similar cir- 
cumstances act in precisely the same way again. 
But I do not know that I should write to the 
Inquirer about it, and run the risk of bringing 
on myself and my friend an unjustifiable casti- 
gation. Denpy AGATE. 

Brookfield Parsonage, Gorton, Dee. 11. 

|There would have been no “ castigation ’— 
such as it was—if Mr. Dendy Agate had con- 
tented himself in the first instance with answer- 
ing in a courteous tonea very simple and natural 
question. In his-closing paragraph our corres- 
pondent poses admirably on the naughty boy 
who cries out, “I don’t care for you, and will 
doitagain.” But we are strongly inclined to 
think that he will not do it again, and will see 
the unwisdom of introducing untried men into 
our pulpits.—Ep. of Inq.] 


—__+>—_——_ 


PROVISION FOR MINISTERS’ 
FAMILIES. 


TO THE EDITOR. 


Srr,—An accident prevented me from seeing 
the Inquirer of Nov. 4 until to-day, and I hope, 
therefore, that you will permit me to say a few 
words in reference to an article upon the above 
subject which appeared on that date. 

Of the 363 ministers whose names appear 
in the Unitarian Almanac less than 200 belong 
to the societies named by you. It should be 
remarked that of those who are not connected 
with the Widows’ Fund and the Ministers’ 
Benevolent a considerable proportion are mem- 
bers of the Widows’ Fund in connection with 
the Irish General Assembly. Neither of the 
societies mentioned by you applies to Ireland; 
but the Irish Ministers are not, therefore, 
without some kind of provision. Those who 
are connected with Presbyteries are pro- 
vided for in this way. When they become 
old they have an assistant and probable suc- 
cessor appointed, and continue to receive a 
portion of the congregational income. When 
they die their widows are recipients of the bounty 
of the Widows’ Fund. But there are a few 
ministers in Ireland not connected with Pres- 
byteries, and these, unless they were attached to 
the Lancashire and Cheshire Widows’ Fund or 
the Ministers’ Benevolent before they entered 
the ministry in Ireland are absolutely precluded 
from making any provision for their old age or 
for their wives and families. Now it so happens 
that many of our Irish congregations are quite 
unable to support two ministers, and the result 
is that in several cases old ministers remain at 
their posts much longer than they otherwise 
would by reason of the fact that their congre- 
gations are unable to make provision for them. 
Would it not be well that the Liverpool Con- 
ference Committee, or some other authority, 
should make an effort to consolidate the funds 
and constitute them afresh in such a manner that 
all our ministers should be able to obtain their 
advantages? On the general question of mak- 
ing special provision for our ministers no 
reasonable man can entertain a doubt, because 
when a man abandons commerce to enter the 
ministry itis admitted that he leaves behind 
him all chance of “making a fortune” in the 
ordinary way. And as to the desirability of 
consolidating the funds there can scarcely be a 
doubt; for it is well known that one of the 
chief reasons why men mako great efforts to 
settle in Lancashire or Cheshire is that they 
may qualify for the Widows’ Fund ; and if this 
fund were of general application many men 
would be content to remain at their present 
posts. 


Suppose, now, that we had 400 ministers, 
and, on an average, 50 of them out of harness 
for reasonable cause, a general insurance fund 
ought not to be impossible of establishment, 
such as would have an annual income of at 
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least £4,000 to distribute amongst these, either 
for permanent or temporary benefit. For ex- 
ample, the payment annually of £5 by every 
minister in harness in the United Kingdom 
would produce about £1,500. This amount 
might be levied as income-tax is, for ministers 
in the enjoyment of large incomes would readily 
subscribe larger sums. Congregations, indeed, 
might be induced to subscribe the amount. Our 
wealthy laity might easily make up the £1,500 
to £3,000, or even £5,000. The united capital 
of the Widows’ Fund and the Ministers’ Beneyo- 
lent amounts to something like £75,000. If 
this were increased to £100,000 there would be 
a chance for eyerybody. I see the Widows’ 
Fund disbursed over £1,600 and the Ministers’ 
Benevolent £1,415 last year—that is, £3,000. 
It surely, therefore, ought not to™be a difficult 
business to increase this by another £1,000, 
and enable all our ministers to take ad- 
vantage of it. Ordinary providence, as you 
point out, is all very well, but the incomes of 
minister do not permit of their making 
adequate investments in this direction. £1001is 
ag nothing to a minister’s widow. What 
would it have been worth to Mrs. Pope, for ex- 
ample? Yet very few men can spare as much 
from their annual income as will give them 
more; whereas, probably, no one would hesitate 
to pay £5 per annum if he knew that at his 
death his wife would receive £50 per annum 
and his children have some provision too; while 
if he became infirm he would also receive the 
£50 during his lifetime. T hope this matter will 
be taken up as ib should be. ALPHA, 
Dec. 2. 


Our Contenrporaries, 


THE LATE ARCHBISHOP. 

The Spectator writes :— 

There can be no doubt that the Archbishop has 
left his mark on the Church, and that excluding 
the error of the Public Worship Regulation Act 
the impression which he has produced has been 
almost purely good. Without the literary power of 
Baxter, Dr. Tait administered the Chureh very much 
as a nineteenth century Baxter would have ad- 
ministered it, and the result has certainly been 
that he set over against the Puseyite type of Chris- 
tian excellence a type of a very different kind, 
which recommended itself to the laity of England 
as one which deserved their utmost reyerenco, If 
that means that he was the Archbishop of the laity 
rather than of the clergy, we admit it, but deny 
that the clergy have any monopoly in the head of 
their Church. We hold that, in the choice of pre- 
lates, their relation to the clergy has been far too 
exclusively regarded, and that in the case of a 
National Church like ours it is of even higher im- 
portance that the chiefs of it should impress the 
laity with reverence for the type of character which 
their Christian faith has generated in them than 
that they should understand minutely the hearts 
and consciences of their clergy. The late Arch- 
bishop, doubtless, succeeded more conspicuously in 
the former field of duty than in the latter; but that 
can be said of so few of his colleagues and of s0 
few of his predecessors that we regard it as dis- 
tinguishing him from the crowd of prelates in a 
way that is likely to bo unusually beneficial to the 
Church of England. We want more bishops in 
whom the laity can find something of an ideal, not 
fewer. 


The Ohwreh Times writes :— 

It was his misfortune—a very serious one in 
times like these—to have absolutely no power of 
understanding theology. His relation tothe Queen 
of Sciences was that of a man without ear to music, 
or of a colour-blind man to painting. Whenever 
he gave his opinion on any question even indirectly 
bearing on theological problems he at once betrayed 
to all experts the fact that he was talking, not in 
mere absolute ignorance, so as to make himself 
ridiculous in the way the Bishop of Manchester 
incessantly does, but after he had honestly worked 
at the matter, and had failed from lack of the needful 
mental faculty, not from want of diligence in trying 
to master it. This must be taken into account 
when considering the attitude he adopted after 
quitting the Presbyterianism of his early years for 
the Anglican Church, It may be laid down, as an 
all but invariable rule, that a man who changes his 
communion binds himself thereby to the accept. 


ance of just those tenets and usages that mark the 
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difference between his old and his new belief. For, 
so far as they are agreed, he can have no satisfactory 
reason for changing at all; and he must, therefore, 
be assumed to change for the sake of the unlike- 
nesses. But the points of difference between Pres- 
byterianism and Anglicanism are virlually those 
which distinguish Low fron High Church ; and yet 
the High Church school was precisely that which 
Archbishop Tait was never able to treat with justice, 
not to say sympathy. The fact is that his mind, 
clear within a certain range, was not a broad one, 

- and he could not take wide and statesmanlike 
views. He showed this in his primary charge as 
Bishop of London, wherein he proclaimed war 
against the High Church clergy, and as clearly 
threw in his lot with the Latitudinarians. His 
notion was to make the Church of England accept- 
able to the largest number possible of Englishmen 
—in itself no undignified aim—but he was quite 
unable to see this fact: that in the long run it is 
only moral influence that tells, and that a Church 
which ostracises enthusiasm and alters its standards 
to please the popular taste of the hour must of 
necessity repel all its best members, and be made 
up at last of those who cannot exercise moral in- 
fluence upon anyone, and who will surely and 
swiftly pull it down. 


The Jewish Chronicle writes :— 


As a body, Jews hold a peculiar relationship to- 
wards the Church of England. Almost alone 
among Nonconformist bodies, they have never, 
as a community, joined in the agitation for Dis- 
establishment. Though it is probable that if the 
Church were disestablished Jewish worship would 
receive some State aid [?], asin France, and in some 
of the colonies, yet the merely material considera- 
tion is outweighed by the far higher consideration 
of the spiritual harm that would probably be done 
by the struggle for aggrandisement among the 
different sects. A State Church is by its secure 
position and by its historic memories more tolerant 
than any dissenting sect. Besides, the very fact of 
these historic memories forms a bond of sympathy 
with a religious body like the Jews, who live and 
move and have their being in memories of a 
glorious past. Further, a State Church cannot 
be indifferent to public opinion, and no danger 
would be anticipated of any severe conversionist 
movement in the Church in a country like England, 
where public opinion is so strongly pronounced on 
the side of fair play. Archbishop Tait was a model 
Englishman in this regard, and his name was never 
prominently identified with any such movement, 
though his official position obliged him to act as 
patron to one of the conversionist societies, in 
which, however, he never took an active part. In 
his official capacity, therefore, the Jews of England 
have to acknowledge with gratitude the moderation 
of his counsel to the Church, the stability he gave 
to the Establishment, the extension of spiritual 
advantages to the metropolis, and the spread of a 
feeling of wide brotherhood in Anglicanism. Again, 
in his official dealings as Bishop of London he 
showed himself at all times ready to act with 
friendly spirit towards the Jews. Wherever any 
case occurred within his jurisdiction by which his 
right might have pressed heavily upon Jews he 
would invariably stretch a point to meet the pecu- 
liar circumstances of the case when applied to by 
the Jewish authorities. 


THE FUTURE OF RITUALISM. 
The Times says :— 


Ritualism, like everything else, is subject to the 
great law of evolution. The Ritualism of to-day 
becomes the common practice of to-morrow, and 
there is hardly a parish church in the country whose 
services would not give a shock to the worshippers 
of fifty years ago. Indeed, itis not fifty years since 
the introduction of the surplice into the pulpit was 
almost universally regarded asa dangerous innova- 
tion, and now there is hardly a black gown to be 
found in any pulpit in the land. Symbolism is 
after all a fleeting thing. The surplice forty years 
ago was held to be almost as dangerously symboli- 
cal as the eastward position is to-day, and the best 
way to give a symbol vitality is to persecute it and 
forbid it. As soon as it is tolerated it becomes 
harmless. It has been the fatal blunder of the 
opponents of Ritualism to identify the symbol with 
the doctrine, and to try to oust the one by perse- 
cuting the other. Hence the bitterness and strife 


only hope that his example will bear good and 
lasting fruit in the time to come. 


MR. GLADSTONE’S JUBILEE. 


The Times, commenting on the fiftieth anni- 
versary of Mr. Gladstone’s entrance into public 
life as Member for Newark, writes :— 


It is for the next generation to examine calmly 
the results of a career more remarkable, perhaps, 
than that of any other English Prime Minister. 
Mr, Gladstone’s contemporaries stand too near him 
to see him as he is. His energy of will, his fire 
of passion, leave his adherents no room for a ques- 
tioning and calculating obedience; no leader has 
been followed with more enthusiastic faith than the 
chief of the party delivered from despondency and 
raised to power mainly by his efforts two years ago. 
But the ascendency thus won, like the predomin- 
ance of a Napoleon, who, when idolized by his 
soldiery, was to Englishmen the Corsican ogre, 
drives Mr, Gladstone’s opponents into an attitude 
of uncompromising hostility and unappeasable 
distrust. Foes, however, will join with friends in 
recognising the extraordinary powers of the states- 
man whose parliamentary position is not a matter 
of controversy. Some statesmen have surpassed 
him in the higher regions of oratory, many in the 
art of managing men, a few in the practical con- 
duct of public business, But where shall we and 
for any to match his readiness, his adroitness, look 
his vast stores of knowledge in debate, his ingenuity 
and versatility as a fanancier, his faculty of infusing 
passion into the commonplaces of controversy, and 
his unquestioned dominion over a majority resting 
on a democratic basis ? 


The Pall Mall Gazette writes :— 


Though he had been bred a High Churchman and 
a Tory, and if he had been anybody else would have 
been saturated to his marrow with the benumbing 
traditions and habits of thirty-five years of official- 
ism and parliamentarism, he seized the aspirations 
of the new democracy, and became filled by its 
sentiments, as if he had been a young revolutionary 
chief instead of a veteran Minister. When he let 
fall the expression about the workmen being “ our 
own flesh and blood,” cynics smiled and logicians 
protested. But the phrase showed our new masters 
that his sympathies were with them, and they have 
not been mistaken. Mr. Gladstone suffused polities 
with what enemies call sentimentalism, but what 
we shall call morality, justice, humanity, the passion 
for improvement. And the new democracy have 
seen that this in his case went with experience, 
with a hard-headed faculty for figures, and money, 
and business, and with unrivalled powers of ex- 
pression and argument. The spectacle which has 
now lasted fourteen years has given them firmer 
confidence in themselves as well as in their leader, 
Mr. Gladstone’s commanding influence has been the 
means of saving us from the crudity and hurry of 
the innovations that usually follow the transfer of 
power to wider classes in the community, 


IMMORTALITY WITHOUT GOD. 


The Spectator, in a second article on this sub- 
ject, considers “the profound incoherence” 
which is involyed in this paradox—which, by 
the way is an inversion of Mr. F. W. Newman’s 
paradox of God without Immortality ” :—- 


If we suppose that an infinite system of law and 
order, after an infinite career of blind creativeness, 
opens for itself fragmentary gleams of self-con- 
sciousness, dawning, like the streamers of the 
aurora, on the universal night, and that these, 
when they have thus dawned, prove to be no flicker- 
ing temporary lights, but permanent spiritual be- 
ings, who cannot divest themselves again, so long 
as the universe lasts, of the intelligence, emotion, 
and will which their organisation has {developed, 
even though that organisation is itself soon dis- 
solved in ruin, we make by far the most irrational 
of all extant conceptions of the Universe. What 
can be more irrational than to suppose that in a 
universe of determinate forces, in which up to a 
certain era there has been no understanding, no 
preparation, no foresight, no love, no hate, no con- 
sciousness, and no resolve, these blind determinate 
forces should all converge on the evolution of a 
perfectly new class of realities, which it is impos- 
sible even to describe in terms of the old material 
things, and which are yet so durable, that when the 
physical scaffolding on which they are built gives 


which the Arcbbishop strove to appease, almost 
with his dying breath. One quarrel, at any rate, 
has been composed by his mediation, and we can 


way, the spiritual product remains undestroyed, 
and perhaps indestructible? Immortality for finite 
minds of quite recent development can only be con- 


ceived as a purely monstrous incident in the struc- 
ture of a hitherto mindless universe, If minds such 
as we know them survive death, while the physical 
frame crumbles to pieces almost at a touch, it isin 
the highest degree irrational to deny that mind is 
more deeply rooted in the structure of the universe 
that the material organisation itself. Immortal 
life in any form must be sustained from something 
of its own kindred which is intrinsically eternal. 
The mind that can outlive the stars can never be 
mere bubble on the surface of a universe of which 
the stars are the most characteristic centres. If he 
who, though weak in power, yet numbers the stars 
and calls them by their names, outlasts them, he 
must derive his life from a source even more dur- 
able than theirs,—in other words, from him who 
is so strong in power that of the stars themselves 
‘not one faileth.” That that power can develope 
into mind, without having been mind from the be- 
ginning, that its creative strength can have been 
blind from everlasting, and should have then at- 
tained to a dim, purblind vision only through the 
eyes of a host of immortal insects like ourselves, 
seems to us by far the wildest of all the visionary 
theories of our day. The materialist, who thinks 
mind a, transient phenomenon of nervous tissue, is 
comparatively coherent in denying to the Universe 
the thought which, in his opinion, only flashes, 
flickers, and vanishes, like human hopes and 
passions. But for one who believes that mind, 
once produced, persists, and becomes the highest 
thing in Nature, surviving its temporary bore in 
the body just as a great State survives the in- 
stitutions it has outgrown,—to hold seriously that 
this mind, with what he would think its terrible 
illusion of moral freedom, is a capricious blossom 
on the stem of blind, unconscious fate, is to ug 
quite the most. astounding of all the vagaries of 
human creed. The Pantheist’s belief in God with- 
out human immortality is conceivable enough, 
though not half as reasonable in the highest sense 
as the Christian’s. But the spirit-rapper’s belief 
in human immortality without God is the most ir- 
rational as well as the most ghastly fruit of the 
laboratory of experiment and the philosophy of ex- 
perience. 


MR. MACKONOCHIB’S RESIGNATION. 

The Nonconformist severcly criticises the 
“ extraordinary arrangements ” for the transfer 
of Mr. Mackonochie to St. Peter’s, London 
Docks, and of Mr. Suckling, the Ritualist in- 
cumbent of St. Peter’s, to St. Albans, and re- 
gards the last act of Dr. Tait’s administration 
as his greatest blunder. 

The bearing of the whole procedure upon the 
status of the Church is a matter of public concern, 
Here is a Church established by law, and enjoying 
no small benefit in virtue of that establishment, 
and yet the law is absolutely set aside by a clergy- 
man who resolves to be a law to himself, and by 
the connivance of an Archbishop and a Bishop he 
is able to enjoy impunity. Hehas to exchange a 
parish in Baldwin’s Gardens for a parish in London 
Docks, and then he is able to snap his fingers at 
the Court whose authority he denies and the 
judge whose monitions he has disregarded. If 
the Protestants who are still to be found in 
the ranks of the clergy are content to .put 
up with this mockery of law, they must, indeed, 
have made up their minds to utter efface- 
ment. The Church Association is not only 
defeated, but defeated in such a way as to make 
the recovery of its position hopeless. It is useless 
to spend effort on passing Acts of Parliament, and 
thousands of pounds on the endeavour to enforce 
them, when their authors and administrators them- 
selves devise expedients for setting them aside. 
What effect this is likely to exert upon the classes 
among whom it is most desirable to maintain the 
sanctity of the law ig too obvious to require that it 
should be dwelt upon by us. The humiliating 
spectacle which is presented by the Church in this 
arrangement will not soon be forgotten by thoughte 
ful men, who say little, but register such facts as 
data on which to base conclusions for future action. 
Those who plead that the wishes of the congrega- 
tions are satisfied, ignore the essential conditions of 
the problem. The Establishment is a national, not 
a Congregational Church, and it is required of it 
that it obey the law of the nation. To put that 
aside is to ensure its own destruction, 


Cuatuam.—The Rey. Henry Wheaton, of Dept- 
ford, has aceepted an invitation from the Hamond- 
hill congregation. 
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Great excitement has been created both in 
sporting and ecclesiastical circles by the an- 
nouncement of the conversion to the Roman 
Catholic Church of Sir Tatton Sykes, a well- 
known Yorkshire landowner, sporting character, 
and personal friend of the Prince of Wales. 
Sir Tatton is already showing all the zeal of a 
We learn from a Roman Catholic 
contemporary that no sooner had he made up 
his mind to abandon the Anglican Church than 
he formed the munificent intention of building, 
solely at his own cost, a cathedral for the Ca- 
A site 
already secured by Cardinal Manning, close to 
Archbishop’s House, will be utilised by Sir 
Tatton, whose cathedral will resemble, in its 
architecture, the cathedral at Cologne, but we 
presume will not take quite so many centuries 
before it is completed. We should not be sur- 
prised at hearing of many more such conver- 
It does not require the proverbial pene- 
tration of a Yorshireman and a sportsman to 


new convert. 


tholic Arch-Diocese of Westminster. 


sions, 


perceive that Romanism is a much more logical 
and consistent system than the bastard Ritual- 


ism which mimics. its stately ceremonial, and 


whenever it dares attempts to wield its thunder- 
bolts. 


Tre following note from the Jewish Chronicle, 


in reference to the choice of a minister, applies 


exactly to our own loose, haphazard way of 
electing ministers:—‘ In choosing a minister a 
congregation ought to look a little beyond their 
It is easy to 


own immediate requirements. 
imagine a congregation in this country or even 


in the metropolis itself whose ideas are such as 


to make a pleasing voice the sole qualification 
they look tor in a minister. Chazonuth by 


itself has the power to move thcir hearts, and \ 
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that is enough. But they must not forget that 
there are those growing up around them who 
will not be so easily satisfied. ‘Their children 
will need other agents than Chazonuth to im- 
press them when engaged in worship. They 
will come to look beyond the synagogue for a 
part of the minister’s sphere of action. They 
will learn to require that even a “ reader ” shall 
minister in the homes of his congregants as well 
as on the Almemar, and be a worthy representa- 
tive of the synagogue in the eyes of other de- 
nominations. ‘I'he old order changeth and 
giveth place to the new, even in Jewish con- 
gregations. The religious ideas and wants of 
one generation are not always identical with 
those of its immediate predecessor. If congre- 
gations would bear this in mind they wonld show 
more discrimination in the choice of their 
ministers.” 


Autnoucn the prorogation prevented Mr. 
Richard putting an intended question to the 
Home Secretary relative to the recent stupid 
action of the vicar of Harlow in obstructing a 
Nonconformist funeral, Mr. Williams has re- 
ceived an intimation from the Home Office that 
the Home Secretary is in communication with 
the bishop of the diocese on the subject; and 
upon hearing from him he will consider what 
further measures should be taken. We learn 
also that the bishop has expressed his strong 
disapproval of the vicar’s conduct. 


Our readers are probably not aware that the 
practice of drinking wine and then breaking the 
glass, which prevails at the solemnisation of 
Jewish weddings, likewise forms part of the 
marriage rites of the Greek Church. The other 
day at the marriage in Paris of a daughter of 
M. Renan with a Greek gentleman, the Archi- 
mandrite, after having given the bridal pair his 
benediction, handed them acup‘filled with wine, 
of which they drank half, and the bridegroom 
then, as in the Jewish ceremony, broke the cup. 
The origin of this custom is not quite clear, but 
the Rev. A. Léwy in the paper which he read 
in May last at a meeting of the Society of 
Biblical Archeeology expressed the opinion that, 
like many other Jewish usages, it was derived 
from the long intercourse of the Jews with the 
Romans. 


Prorgssor Park, one of the most prominent 
advocates in America of the orthodox theology, 
is greatly alarmed at the new movement in 
Congregationalism, as indicated by the «vorks of 
Dr. Newman Smyth, of Andover College, and 
other heretics of the same school. He writes :— 
“ At the beginning of the present century our 
Unitarian friends preached more orthodoxy on 
some of our doctrines than is preached in some 
orthodox pulpits at the present day. I have in 
my possession at least one sermon of a Unitarian 
divine, which was delivered about seventy years 
ago; and if that sermon were preached to some 
of our congregations called orthodox, it would 
confound and terrify them: they would think 
that one of those old ‘superannuated,’ ‘ dilapi- 
dated’ bigots had risen from the dead. This is 
a melancholy fact: and the fact shows, brethren, 
that we must stop somewhere, we must have 
some dividing line, we must insist on some doc- 
trines; for, unless we do, our denomination is 
in ruins.”” It will thus be seen that Prof. Park 
thinks the new Congregationalism to be more 
dangerous than old-fashioned Unitarianism. The 
Christian Register, commenting on this passage, 
well observes: ‘‘ Professor Park’e alarm comes 
too late. Congregationalism has received a 
forward impetus, and will go on until it reuches 
the next station.” 


Tur popular religious services for the people 
which were proposed at the last Council Meeting 
of the British and Foreign Unitarian Associa- 
tion are to be commenced early in the year at 
Bermondsey ; and we understand that the Revs. 
J. Page Hopps, Dr. Crosskey, T. W. Freckelton, 
and R, A. Armstrong will conduct the first 
series. A better selection could not be made, 
and we hope they will be as successful as similar 
services at Leicester, Kidderminster, and Shef- 
field. In the meantime we observe, from a re- 


port in the Southwark Advertiser of the last 
meeting of the Bermondsey Vestry, under the 
presidency of the rector, that some objection 
was raised to the action of the Law Clerk in 
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granting the use of the Town Hall for these 
Sunday evening services. Two gentlemen endea- 
voured to rouse the odiwm theologicum, but 
received no support, the chairman very properly 
ruling that it was out of order to allude to the 
denominational tenets of any applicant. It is 
gratifying to notice the very strong feeling 
manifested in favour of placing all religious 
denominations ona footing of perfect equality 
in the use of the Town Hall. 
Punch has the following In Memoriam :— 
TWO LATE LOSSES. 
ARCHIBALD CAMPBELL TAIT—ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 
Two men whose loss all Englishmen must rue, 
True servants of the Studio and the State; 
No manlier Churchman Trollope’s fancy drew 
Than History will portray in gentle Tait, 


Tue following sayings from the Talmud, some 
of which are new to us, are worth printing over 
and over again, and they show that “ the service 
of humanity ” is no new doctrine :— 


He gives much who gives a little with kindness, 

It is better to lend without interes than to give 
alms. 

He who is hospitable shall be himself God's 
guest. 

He who wrongs his fellow-man commits a greater 
sin than he who robs a temple. 

Pray for the good of the commonwealth, for 
without that men would devour one another. 

Who deserves honour? He who honours 
humanity, 

Let thy neighbour’s honour be dearer than thine 
own, 

In Palestine they say that he who first becomes 
silent in a quarrel springs from a good family. 

Make of wisdom neither a crown with which to 
adorn thyself nor a spade with which to bury thy- 
self, 

Much have I learned from my teachers, more 
from my comrades, most of all from my pupils. 

Who is rich? He who has a wife beautiful in 
character, 


We learn from the Christian World that a 
strikingly interesting addition to the books of 
the Liturgical form, which are more and more 
finding favour in Congregational Churches, has 
been made in a small volume of “Evening 
Prayers, Arranged for each Sunday in the 
Month,” and published by Messrs. Isbister and 
Co. The service for an evening consists of the 
General Confession and General Thanksgiving 
of the Book of Common Prayer, and of petitions 
and sentences for chanting and responsive read- 
irg. The selection and arrangement of these 
sentences under such headings as “The Creed 
of the Cross,” “The Way of Peace,” “ The 
Light of Life,” is an impressive and beautiful 
feature of the services. We can well suppose 
that the devout recitation, by minister and 
people alternately, of the passages and responses 
grouped under the title of ‘‘ The Creed of the 
Cross” would be singularly touching and help- 
ful. In some brief but thoughful prefatory re- 
marks on the Worship of God and the Use of 
Forms, the compiler observes :—“ All language 
employed in public worship is a form of worship. 
But the momentous question is, whether the 
form, be it spoken or printed, is to the people a 
mere form. It is the wse we make of it, the 
heart and soul we put into it, which renders it 
simple, real, true in God’s sight, and a joy and 
a blessing to ourselves.” 


Tue deaths are announced this week of Sir 
Hugh Allan, of Montreal, founder of the fa- 
mous line of steamers, aged 72; Mr. Anthony 
Trollope, the novelist, 68; Miss Frances Maria 
Kelley, the last survivor of the great school of 
actors, 92; M. Louis Blanc, the French Repub- 
lican leader, 69; Mr. Lambert, formerly M.P. 
for Bucks; Mr. George Clement, of Hastings, 
after a life of usefulness, who began his career 
without a penny, and leaves a fortune of 
£200,000; M. Lachaud, the famous French ad- 
vocate, 64; Sir Thomas Watson, the celebrated 


physician, 90; Sir Joseph Napier, 78; Samuel 
Revington, the inventor of the rifle bearing his 
name; M. Galignani, the last of-the family con- 
nected with Galignani’s Messenger, 87. 


Tur Glasgow United Presbyterian Presbytery 
ow Wednesday discussed a report by a joint- 
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committee of several religious denominations 
formed to procure trustworthy information as 
to the extent to which neglect of the “public 
Christian ordinances prevailed in Glasgow.” 
The returns from the various districts of the 
city showed that in several cases there were 
great numbers “practically living outside the 
Church of Christ,” and that the number of 
families not going to church formed a half or a 
third of the whole population. This state of 
matters showed, in the opinion of the committee, 

- “that there was a mass of heathenism around 
them that it would require all the collective 
wisdom and energy of all the Churches to deal 
with.” A draft scheme called the “Glasgow 
Home Mission Union” had been prepared in 
order to secure the co-operation of missions in 
Glasgow, and which it was agreed to discuss at 
next meeting of Presbytery. 


Wr are glad to observe that the learned and 
liberal-minded Bishop of Durham takes that 
more favourable view of the Salvation Army to 
which we have always inclined, regarding even 
its extravagancies with lenient judgment for 
the sake of its good work. In his triennial 
charge to the diocesan clergy on Thursday, 
Bishop Lightfoot said that if the Church had 
not succeeded in evangelising the masses, neither 
had the Nonconformists. The Church would 
not be satisfied with picking up one here 
and there, gathering together a more or 
less select congregation, and forgetting the 
Master’s commands to “Go into the highways 
and compel them to come in.” The Salvation 
Army had taught thema higher lesson. What- 
ever might be the faults of the Salvation Army, 
it had at least recalled them to the lost ideal 
of the work of the Church. We quite agree 
with the Bishop that the Salvation Army is 
teaching us a good lesson on the duty of the 
Churches towards the neglected masses and the 
way to reach them, although itis not exactly 
our way, or perhaps the best way. 


Aebretws, 


Religion in the Light of Philosophy. 
Williams and Norgate. 1882. 
“ Religion in the Light of Philosophy!” But 
what religion? A conglomerate of ideas of the 
author’s own gathering in order to make piety 
ridiculous. And what Philosophy? Ifa super- 
ficial acquaintance with the mythologies of the 
three great races of the ancient world constitutes 
a, philosopher, and enables him to call his know- 
ledge philosophy, and gives him a license to scoff 
at whatever is held sacred by others, then is he 
fully equipped for his task. Religion with him 
is made up of the fictions of the ignorant fancy 
of the past. 
with their figures of speech, are answerable for 
the production of all that men reverence and 
bow before to-day as facts of the spiritual life. 
Men in the far past, before science was born, 
used their fancy on the phenomena of nature 
and invented gods and heavens. Not for a mo- 
ment will he allow any genuineness to the con- 
sciousness of the prophets and seers, or to the 
spiritual experience of the men of to-day. It 
has been and is all fancy—that and nothing 
more. Because men have had to express their 
spiritual recognitions in certain forms, he takes 
the forms, and while denying the realities of 
which they are symbols, he tries to show that 
they are altogether empty of meaning beyond a 
phenomenal one. It is true he does not look 
into them in order to see what they contain, or 
beyond them to what they suggest. He is as 
superficial in his survey as he is in his thinking, 
and he cheats himseli into the delusion that 
there is nothing because he does not see it. ‘T'o 
be plain in the statement of our opinion, after 
reading it carefully through, we can see no use 
for this book, unless it,is to show how far wrong 
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first, the internal necessity of having persons to 
be the actors in the fable.” (P.17.) He further 
asserts that “ faith is the root of all tyranny ; 
knowledge the only sure foundation of freedom” 
(p. 27); but then he uses faith as a synonym 
for belief in the phantasies of fancy. And this 
is the way he speaks of the religion that is the 
soul of the highest civilisation in the world to- 
day :—‘‘ We know very well that the Christians 
are by no means destitute of genuinely Oriental 
fictions in which asses speak, pigs perform 
feats, and birds descend from heaven with 
messages.” (P. 44.) And this precious sneer 
is given in italics. Indeed, we may say that the 
author is so fond of italics and small capitals that 
he produces in us the suspicion that he imagines 
he will have few readers who are capable enough 
of finding out his poimts unless he lets them 


| heart of the universe. 
The myth maker and the poet, } 


know which they are by change of type. The 
fact is our author only sees the outside of things, 
and in the way in which he writes he betrays 
the cause of philosophy that he professes to 
side with. The figuresofspeech used by the poets, 
the prophets, and the seers of the past were used 
by them as symbols of the realities, and the in- 
ward experiences they could in no other way ex- 
press; and if by the ignorant and foolish they have 
been accepted as the realities themselves, the true 
action of a philosopher would be to go behind 
the material symbol in order to bring out the 
real meaning as clearly as human language will 
permit. But what that author has done is to 
first assert with the foolish and ignorant that 
the symbols are all the realities that exist, and 
then to show that it is ridiculous to worship 
them. Thus he is doubly wrong. But one 
thing he does not attempt to show, that is, with 
his views of nature and human nature, how it 
comes about that there has been a persistence 
through all ages and races, savage and civilised 
alike, in one form or another, in attributing 
purpose, will, personality, to the powers that 
rule and uphold the universe; and as the grasp 
of mind increases, the powers gradually are seen 
to be the agents of one all-controlling mind. A 
philosophy that cannot deal with that fact is 
only philosophy falsely so-called. For there can 
be no philosophy unless there is thought in the 
universe besides that of man’s; for unless there 
is meaning in nature there is none for man’s 
mind to make out; and this there cannot be if 
there be no Supreme Mind who is its Creator 
and Controller. Science may count sequences, 
and tabulate the order in which they follow one 
another, and teach men how to utilise its 
energies; but philosophy there can be none. 
And, as it seems to us, to the true thinker the 
fact that men have personified the phenomena 
of nature only proves this, that while they have 
made the mistake of applying the fact to wrong 
objects, yet they have had knowledge of the 
real fact that there ig mind at the head and 
As mental perception 
becomes more clear, this mistake passes nway, 
and the life, the soul of all, the one true God, is 
seen to be the Personal Intelligence, and not 
the energies which issue from His creature will, 
which we call the forces and laws of the universe. 
But does the author understand the meaning of 
the ancients to whom he refers so oftenP He 
certainly does not understand the modern writers 
to whom he refers. We will give one instance, 
and have done with him. On page 69 he refers 
to Lecky’s History of Rationalism, though he 
names neither volume nor page. He refers to 
Lecky’s “great admission” that ‘the French 
Revolution of 1789 carried out in earnest the 
ethical humanism of Christianity, and that 
human rights and humanity have been more and 
more realised ever since, pious Spaniards having 
been prevented from burning one another for 
Christianity’s suke.” “This,” he says, ‘is a 
great admission from a pious Englishman. He 
believes that he believes, whereas he really puts 
an end to all superstition. Without science— 
that is to say, the Freethinkers—Christian ethics 
remained fantastic—that is to say religious, not 
realised in this world.” Letthe reader turn to 


a sincere man can go who lacks sympathy, re- 
verence, and insight into the subject matter with 
which he deals. 

The author is of opinion that “all science is 
virtually a supersession of religion, religion 
being a fancy, a pretence of poets that they 
know something, when in reality they know 
nothing.” (P.1.) And “in proof of the fact 
that pocts are the creators of the gods, we have, 


vol. i. page 185 of Lecky, and he will find that 
Lecky is not making any “admission” what- 
ever, or at all representing things in the light 
in which the anonymous author of this book 
represents ; but that he is insisting on the influ- 
ence of the spirit of the age on the minds of 
thinkers of all grades. To illustrate this he 
takes the Freethinkers of even Roman Catholic 
countries, and shows that Christianity has 
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penetrated the very fibre of their minds, and 
influenced them in spite of themselves. Speak- 
ing of those of the present time he says :—“ It 
is widely removed from the old Voltairean spirit. 
It is no longer exclusively negative and destruc- 
tive, but ig on the contrary intensely positive, 
and in its moral aspect intensely Christian.” 
Thus we see that Christianity has compelled its 
old opponents to yield to its rule, as they accept 
all that is really and truly essential to it. 

We trust that before our author writes another 
book he will become a wiser, larger minded, 
reverent, and clearer-headed man. We imagine 
that he is young; and perhaps with growing 
years, though he may not come to see, with the 
great majority of his fellow-men, that religion 
is a precious heritage and boon from the past, as 
well as the present inspiration of Heaven, yet he 
will cease to believe that the world is made up 
of a few knaves and many fools; but rather are 
we all yearnivg and striving after something 
better than we have at present, though it may 
often be in a clumsy and futile manner. 

Wiens 


—4+—_ 


Life and Letters of St.Paul. By Alfred Dewes, 
M.A., LL.D., D.D. London: Longmans, 
Green and Co. 1882. 

Dr. Dewes was advised by Dr. Prince Lee, 
the late Bishop of Manchester, that he would be 
culpably neglecting the gifts God had given him 
if he did not present the world with a transla- 
tion of the Hpistles of St. Paul. Under the 
impulse of this high episcopal counsel, he ac- 
cordingly adds to the existing mass of Pauline 
literature not only a version of the thirteen 
letters ascribed to the great apostle, but a very 
substantial preface, a short ‘‘ Life” of his hero, 
and a brief specific introduction to each several 
document. 

We cannot pretend to set any high value on 
the book thus made up. “It must be well 
known,” says Dr. Dewes, “to all, or almost all, 
who are at all likely to read what he has 
written, that modern criticism has called in ques- 
tion the genuineness of many of the letters that 
pass under the name of St. Paul, and the his- 
torical value of the ‘ Acts of the Apostles.’ All 
such criticism in the present work has been 
ignored. .... Notwithstanding all that ceri- 
ticism may effect, the mass of English people, 
to whom the Word of God is precious, are likely 
for long years to come to believe still that St. 
Paul did write all the Letters that bear his 
name; and to turn to the ‘ Acts of the Apostles’ 
for a picture of his life.” (P. xxv.) Of course 
they are, so long as the reverend D.D.’s and 
M.A.’s of the chartered theology of England 
launch books upon the world which take these 
things for granted, and complacently “ignore” 
the overwhelming evidence advanced by the 
trained scholarship of Hurope that such a belief 
rests on no reason and is contradicted by in- 
numerable facts. So Dr. Dewes elects to play the 
part, not of a teacher dealing with the knowledge 
accumulated by the army of modern students, 
but rather that of a nurse lulling to security 
once more a view of the Christian Scriptures 
which becomes every day more impossible for 
waking men. ‘his attitude alone deprives all 
Dr. Dewes’s work of any real value, and renders 
it simply obstructive and mischievous, so far as 
it may exercise any influence at al. 

But though Dr. Dewes “ignores” all other 
critics, he indulges in some remarkable exercises 
of the critical art himself. The difficulties that 
lie about the path of one who is going to recon- 
cile the Paul of Acts with the Paul of the four 
great Epistles cannot be “ignored.” Dr. Dewes 
finds Paul coming up to Jerusalem laden with 
the alms which he had collected in Asia and 
Europe for the poor Christians of Jerusalem, 
but there is no account of the disbursement of 
the sum! Again, Dr. Dewes findsin Paul a man 
who had to work night and day at his trade, 
that he might not be a burden to those to whom 
he preached, yet paying apparently without 
difficulty the enormous temple fees of the four 
men who had taken a vow! Here is a problem 
for the critic! But Dr. Dewes is equal to the 
occasion. His solution is that Paul devoted the 
large sums gathered for purposes of charity to 
defraying the temple charges—in other words, 
that St. Paul, the man whose life and death 
were one enthusiastic martyrdom for righteous- 
ness and truth, misappropriated moneys en- 
trusted to his care, and stole the alms of the 
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poor to buy for himself a popularity founded on 
a swindle! (P. 44.) 

After this all things are possible to Dr. 
Dewes. We shall not be surprised to find tkat 
while fully alive to the glaring inconsistency of 
the Judaizing policy of the Apostle at Jerusalem 
in the narrative with the reiterated anti-Judaic 
sentiment of the letters, our commentator cheer- 
fully accepts the authenticity of both. He 
allows to the full that the conduct of Paul 
before the Council, as represented in Acts, is in 
the highest degree disingenuous. But he turns 
round upon us with “Who shall blame him? 
Let those who, in like circumstances, have never 
done the same thing, cast the first stone.” What, 
then, because we may have been weak and false 
ourselyes, are we to be denied any protest 
against the ascripton of weakness and falsehood 
to St. Paul? We have not written a letter to 
the Galatians, glowing and thrilling with the 
divinest inspiration of the spirit of courage and 
truth. We have not given up health and 
strength and life to the preaching by word and 
deed of “ Christ crucified.” We are not Pauls; 
and we refuse to drag down the greatest of 
Apostles to the level of the conduct which Dr. 
Dewes chooses to attribute to his readers. We 
would ask, who shows the more reverence for 
the origins and the originators of Christianity, 
he who repudiates altogether the authenticity 
ofa work which, like the Book of Acts, robs 
Paul of all that makes him Paul, ar he who, with 
Dr. Dewes, admits his disingenuousness, his 
evasion, his cowardice, and then tries to set 
things straight by asking his reader, “ Should 
you have shown any more pluck yourself?” 

Dr. Dewes’s canons of translation are by no 
means ours. He professes at the outset to have 
made it his first object so to turn the Epistles 
into Iinglish “that any thoughtful reader, 
however unlearned and ignorant, might under- 
stand them.” “It often happens,” he says, 
that a linkin the chain of St. Paul’s reasoning 
is but faintly indicated, or is missing altogether. 
In such cases the missing link has been sup- 
plied, that his meaning may be clear to all.” 
(p. xxii.) This is undoubtedly very useful 
work when he who undertakes it is competent 


to so dificulta task. But it is the work, not 
of a translater, but of a commentator; and Dr. 
Dewes misconceives the translator’s duty when 
he charges himself with the office of making so 
plain that he who runs may read passages in 
the Epistles to the Romans, which in the ori- 
ginal itself are profoundly obscure. 

It is with real reluctance that we havespoken 
with severity of a book which has evidently 
been a work of piety and love. But in spite of 
the excellent intentions of its author, we cannot 
but deem his performance ill-advised. He shows 
himself in many an earnest and pious paragraph 
too true aman to desire praise which cannot be 
conscientiously given, or even, we hope, to be 
angered by an adverse criticism which issues 
only froma sense of duty. R. A. A. 


————_»———_ 


Short Notices, 


Historical Sketch of the Rise and Progress of 
Unitarianism in Heywood, (Bury: Henry Hall.)— 
This is a most encouraging and instructive sketch 
by Mr. Charles Hardman of tho prosperous congre- 
gation at Heywood, near Bury, chiefly composed of 
working men and women, which owes its origin to 
“that spirit of missionary enterprise which some 
twenty-seven years ago came over our churches in 
the North of England like some new breath of 
spring.” The congregation arose out of the 
energetic missionary efforts of the Rey. John 
Wright, of Bury, and the Rey. B. Glover, of Lyd- 
gate, the latter gentleman, then a lay preacher, 
residing in Bury. It has had only two ministers 
during the quarter of a century of its existence— 
the Rey. John Fox, now of Newark, and the Rey. 
William Bennett, who died early in this year. Mr. 
Hardman gives a very interesting account of the 
energy and self-sacrificing devotion of the congre- 
gation, and as a natural consequence its rapid 
growth in prosperity, It is a bright page in the 
history of our home missionary efforts. 

The Adventures of Mrs. Wishing-To-Be, and 
other Stories. By Alice Corkran, Illustrated. (Blackie 
and §Son.)—This little book is not only well suited 
for a Christmas present, but is fitted to take a per- 
manent place amongst the favourite story books of 
children, It reads exactly as if it were being told 


to a group of juveniles ranging from fivo to ten, in 
their own homely, vivid, and picturesque way of 
conversing and uttering their thoughts about the 
things—say the toys and books—that seem so real 
to their imagination and fancies, The Adventures 
are a kind of unacted pantomime, in which the 
famous characters of the dear old story books, 
which are neither “goody ” nor didactic, appear 
and play their respective parts over again. They 
utter the same delightful nonsense, and do the same 
improbable deeds in a cariously realistic fashion, 
to the delight of the juvenile readers and hearers, 
By a happy stroke of ingenuity the famous giant- 
killer, ‘‘ Jack,” becomes the equally famous builder 
of the house, with all the usual characters and 
accompaniments—human and animal—of that 
admirable rhyme without reason. Fun and humour 
run through the story, which has also its graver 
touches, The descriptive parts are marked by 
much delicacy and beauty. The other shorter 
stories have already appeared in print, and add 
not a little to the attractiveness of the ‘‘ Adven- 
tures cf Mrs. Wishing-To-Be.” 

Lanhydrock, an-elegy by Henry Sewell Stokes 
(Longman, 1882), is inscribed to the memory of 
Lord and Lady Robartes, of Truro, Everyone re- 
members the destruction by fire of the greater 
part of Lanhydrock House some eighteen months 
ago, and how, only a few days after, the Lady Ro- 
bartes died from the shock. Very recently her 
husband followed her to the house appointed for 
all living, leaving to his family unpurchasable and 
precious memories. Lord Robartes was greater than 
his title (created in 1869) could make him. He 
took such a vital interest in benevolent schemes 
that it would be strange if his name were not 
honoured in Cornwall. From its very character, of 
course, this little poem is removed from the cate- 
gory of ordinary poetic productions. The verse, 
however, is pleasing, and fairly tells the story of its 
noble subject, As a tribute to departed worth its 
language of the heart is all that could be desired. 
It is rather a dangerous exploit to compose an 
elegy and publish it, but Mr. Stokes has no occa- 
sion to blush, either on account of the living or 


Registry, has found out when Mrs. Gale died, and 
where she was buried. His short paper on the 
subject will appear in next month’s Genealogist, 

“ Tu New Crusades: a Vision and a Warning,” 
is the title of a brochure which, under the nom de 
plume of ‘ Saladin,” will be published immediately 
by Mr. W. Satchell. If deals with what the writer 


the dead. The friends of Lord Robartes will es- 
teem it highly. The note on the Robartes family 
is exceedingly interesting, and makes us desire to 
know more of that old race. Of the quality of 
the verse our readers can judge frcm one stanza. 


“Before that sad and fatal year roll’d round, 
The mourner sicken’d--sicken’d as for death, 
And then in her a ministering angel found, 
Who not long since came with her bridal wreath, 
Still fresh in her fair brow, that sunny day, 
When with festoons the battlements were gay.” 


Literary BWotes. 


Mr. Marx Parrison is engaged upon a bio- 
graphy of Joseph Scaliger, a companion volume to 
his ‘Isaac Causabon,” published in 1875. Much 
additional information concerning Scaliger’s per- 
sonal life has come to light since Professor Ber- 
nays wrote his well-known monograph. A whole 
series of Scaliger’s letters to Claude Du Puy has 
been printed at Agen by M, Tamizey de Lorroque— 
a series which illustrate that part of Scaliger’s 
life during which he was resident in Anjou. 

Havine founded his Celtic chair at Edinburgh, 
emeritus Professor Blackie is now advocating the 
provision of a Celtic travelling fellowship of the 
value of not less than £100 a year. 

Tux second volume of Mr, R. Bosworth Smith’s 
“Tife of Lord Lawrence” ig now inthe press, 
and the publication of the whole work may be 
expected by the middle of February. It will con- 
sist of two large volumes of five or six hundred 
pages each, and it will be published by Messrs, 
Scribners in America on the'same day as by Messrs. 
Smith, Elder and Co. here. The writer has spared 
no pains to make it not only a complete biography, 
but also an epitome of Anglo-Indian history. 
Many burning questions with regard to our rule 


in India will be fearlessly discussed. 

Mr. J. Cuantoner Situ, the learned superin- 
tendent of the Department for Literary Enquiry 
at the Probate Registry, Somerset House, has been 
lucky enough to clear up one hitherto unknown 
point in George Washington’s pedigree. The great 
American’s paternal grandmother, after she had 
remarried one George Gale, came over to England 
to prove her first husband’s, L. Washington, will. 
From that time nothing was known of her. Mr. 
Challoner Smith, in the courge of his grubbings 
among the dirty papers in the strong-room of the 


regards as the socially and politically dangerous 
tendencies of the ‘‘ Salvation Army” movement, 
and foreshadows the State of England under sgal- 
yationist domination in the year 1,000. 

Messrs, T. ano T. Cuarx, of Edinburgh, an- 
nounce a valuable work as in preparation—‘ An 
Eneyclopedia of Biblical, Historical, Doctrinal and 
Practical Theology” (based on Herzog’s ‘* Real 
Encyklopiidie ”), edited by Professor Schaff, D.D, 
Herzog’s ‘‘Encyklopiidie” is well-known and 
highly valued by all students of the Bible. Many 
of the ablest scholars have contributed to it, each 
writer being an acknowledged authority in his own 
sphere of learning. This work is not a mere 
translation of “ Herzog,” but an adaptation of the 
most important German articles, with a large 
number of new articles, prepared by British 
and American scholars. It will be completed in 
three handsome volumes, the first of which is just 
published. 

Canon Dr. Bock, the antiquary, who has been 
making an examination of the relics belonging to 
the Cathedral of Berne, declares it to be richer in 
archeologic treasures than almost any other Pro- 
testant Church in Christendom, Canterbury Cathe- 
dral included. The money worth of the treasures 
he estimates at upwards of 4,000,000f. He has 
found many interesting objects, hidden away in 
cases which had not been opened since the Refor- 
mation, and which the guardians of the collection 
looked upon as so muck lumber. 

Aw Harly Scottish Text Society is being formed. 
The initiative was taken by the Rev. Walter Gregor, 
minister of Pitsligo, and a meeting has been held in 
Edinburgh. From a report submitted it appeared 
that if 8300 gentlemen subscribed a guinea each a 
society would be enabled to publish yearly from 
300 to 400 pages of carefully-edited matter. It 
was stated that the object aimed at was to bring 
the fine old Scottish literature within the reach of 
Scotsmen of limited means, 

Tur first volume of the Old Testament Com- 
mentary, edited by Bishop Ellicott, has just been 
published by Messrs. Cassell and Co., and the second 
volume will be ready for issue in January. ‘Tho 
contributors to the Commentary will include the 
Dean of Canterbury; the Dean of Wells, Dr. 
Plumptre; Canons Barry, Farrar, and Rawlinson; 
the Revs, A. 8. Aglen, C. J. Ball, F. Gardiner, W. 
B, Pope, and C. H. Waller; Dr. Ginsburg, Dr. Rey- 
nolds, and Professor Stanley Leathes. 

As many as six different translations of Mr. 
Jenkins’s “ Paladin of Finance” have appeared in 
Russia. : 

Tur new and cheaper edition of Mr. Lewis 
Morris’s poems, issued last month, is already ex- 
hausted. Another will be ready immediately. 

Mn. Aurrep Austin is to be the editor of the 
new Conservative monthly. It is to be a half- 
crown magazine, and the articles are to be signed, 

Mr. H. F. Morzry has been authorised by the 
Council of University College, London, to give a 
course of advanced lectures on Organic Chemistry. 

Tux yolume of fac-similes of Anglo-Saxon char- 
ters belonging to the Deans and Chapters of West- 
minster, Exeter, and Wells, which is being prepared 
by photozincography at the Ordnance Survey Office, 
Southampton, will be supplemented by fac-similes 
of a few other charters existing in private collec- 
tions, the owners of which have kindly lent them 
to the Ordnance Office for the purpose. 


University CotircE, Lonpon.—Mr. Gunion has 
accepted the office of lecturer on Sanskrit. Mr. 
Rhys Davids has accepted the Professorship of Pali 
and Bhuddist Literature. 


Turoat Inriration,—Soreness and dryness, tickling and 
irritatiou, inducing cough and affeeting the voice. For 
these symptoms use Epps's Glycerine Jujubes, In contact 
with the glands at the moment they are excited by the 
act of sucking, the Glycerine in these agreeable confec- 
tions becomes actively healing. Sold only in boxes, 
72d., tins 1s. 1}d., labelled, ‘‘ James Epps and Co., Hommo-= 
pathic Chemists, London.” A letter received :——“ Gentle- 
men,—It may, perhaps, interest you to know that, after 
an extended trial, I have found your Glycerine Jujubes 
of considerable benefit (with or without medical treat- 
ment) in almost all forms of throat disease, They soften 
and clear the voice.—Yours faithfully, Gorpon Hotuxs 
M,D., Senior Physician to the Municipal Throat and 
Lar Infirmary.” 
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AVONDALE’ ROAD, PECKHAM. 
OPENING OF NEW CHURCH. 


On Wednesday evening the new Unitarian church 
at Avondale-road, Peckham, was opened with a 
religious service at 6.30 p.m, followed by a public 
meeting at 8 p.m. 

The church, which is situated on the slope of a 
good thoroughfare in a rapidly increasing district, 
presents a very attractive appearance, and is one of 
the principal ornamenis of the neighbourhood. 

The new church, of which a detailed architec- 
tural description appeared in our columns a few 
weeks ago, is in the perpendicular style of Gothic 
architecture, the main entrance fagade being faced 
with red bricks, while the other elevations are of 
white gault bricks, relieved by stone and real quoins, 
&e. The building is lighted at the entrance end of 
the naye, at the back by a large traceried window, 
with a small window on each side of the aisles. 
There are two large windows in the transepts, and 
seven other windows, all divided with mullions and 
transoms, the heads of the upper compartments 
being traceried. The main entrance is to be by a 
battlemented porch, 9 ft. by 10 ft. 6 in., having an 
external door at cach side, the road front contain- 
ing a window filled with richly coloured glass, 
visible from the interior of the chapel—from 
which the porch will be separated by a wooden 
sereen, filled with plate glass. Internally, the 
building consists of a nave or aisles, separated by 
an arcade of four arches on each side, and at the 
east end there is a semi-octagonal apse, designed 
to contain the organ, which will be presented by 
Mr. Henry Tate. The arch opening to the apse has 
ont each side a blue pennant-shaft, with capital 
and base, while the arch itself is of white and blue 
stone. The walls of the building, which are of 
white brick, are relieved by bands of stone. Over 
the apse arch there is a traceried window filled with 
rich coloured glass, all the windows having pale 
tinted glass in various shades, in lead quarries with 
ruby borders. In front of the organ, on a raised 
platform, stands the pulpit of American walnut, 
richly carved, with panels of crimson cloth, and on 
either side are arranged chair stalls, with twenty- 
four seats. The sitting accommodation in the church 
is for 300. All the seats are covered uniformly 
with red cloth. ‘The general effect ig light and 
cheerful. 

At the hour for beginning the service the church 
was well filled with a congregation comprising 
several ministers and representatives of other 
congregations in the metropolis, The devotional 
service—which people will mistakingly call the 
introductory service—began with an introit by 
the choir, 

‘¢Mhe Lord is in His holy temple ; 
Let all the carth keep silence before Him.” 


The Rey. Grorcz Cantar, minister of the church, 
offered up a short prayer. A hymn followed, “The 
perfect world by Adam trod,” Mr, Carter then read 
the first lesson, taken from 1 Kings vili., containing 
Solomon’s beautiful prayer at the dedication of the 
Temple, The cecond hymn followed—* O Thou to 
Whom in ancient time.” The second lesson was 
read from John xiii., and was followed by the grand 
hymn, 

‘6 Pour blessed Gospel glorious news for man.” 


Dr. Sapuer then ascended the pulpit and offered 
an impressive dedication prayer. The choir next 
rendered in admirable style an anthem by George 
Young, ‘The Lord is King.” Dr. Sadler then 
delivered an admirable and most appropriate 
sermon, of which the following is a brief analysis. 


DR. SADLER’S SERMON. 

Dr. Sadler commenced with a few impressive 
words of dedication. This church was not built 
in any hostility to the other churches: already 
existing, but with the same grest object in view, 
in hope of providing a worship with which the 
congregation are more completely in harmony. 
‘Taking as his text Hebrews vi. 1—“ Therefore, 

leaving the principles of the doctrine of Christ, 
let us go on with perfection; not laying again the 
foundation of repentance from dead works, and 
of faith towards God,” the preacher said, go on 
from dead works to living works, goon from Unit- 
arian theology, to Unitarian religion. Unitarian 
theology comprised the views held byjUnitarians on 
_the nature of God, and the doctrine connected 
therewith is distinguished from those commonly 
called orthodox. Unitarian religion depends, not 

n the views we hold, but on the life and spirit 

revailing in our churches, Our faith is emi- 


nently adapted to foster the devotional spirit, 
according to Channing’s well-known sermon, 
“ Unitarianism most favourable to Piety.” We 
give prominence to the fatherhood of God and to 
the brotherhood of Christ, which brings us into 
fellowship with each other. 1f Unitarian reli- 
gion ig to do good Unitarian theology must be 
preached affirmatively. It is not by exposing the 
errors of others that our own inward life can be 
built up. Unitarian theology should make our 
service in the house of prayer eminently religious. 
The Unitarian name does not stand merely for 
the search after truth. While wo maintain the 
principle of religious liberty, it is religious 
sympathy which draws us together and keeps 
us together. So far from freedom being a 
proper bond of union, it may be only disanit- 
ing. The true purpose of religious liberty 
is to remove every hindrance to union on 
the religious basis. A denomination shonld 
have something homogeneous, its characteristic 
faith; otherwise it is a name without meaning. 
Liberty, great and good as it is, is not faith, not 
love, not righteousness, not life. There is nothing 
in the name of liberty which should prevent us 
from holding definite religious convictions and 
going on to religious faith. There have been 
changes in our administration in the past, and so 
there may be in the future. We acknowledge no 
hierarchy, no creed, no impediments to progress. 
We value our liberty for the convictions we have 
attained through it, and we value our convictions 
all the more because they are not fenced in by 
articles and creeds, and because our service and 
sympathy are entirely voluntary, and our doors 
are ever open to come inor goout. Adverting 
to the present tendencies of thought in the 
religious world, the preacher said he was 
astonished at the changes during his own 
experience; many of various denominations 
have given up the old orthodoxy. Those who 
study the Bible have come to the conclusion that 
the account of creation in the book of Genesis is 
a Hebrew tradition. And those who on scientific 
grounds have accepted Evolution have sub- 
verted from the foundation what used to be 
called the ‘“‘Scheme of Salvation.” The old 
dogmas are giving place to other views of 
Divine Providence and Redemption, and the 
ultimate salvation of mankind. We find our- 
selves in a somewhat new position in the religious 
world. There are large numbers of men whose 
views closely resemble our own, or who hold the 
old doctrines in such a modified form that our 
former objections to them are no longer valid, 
But if we do not offer them a religion to meet 
their devotional wants, and if we trust to intel- 
lectual agencies alone, we shall fail, and deserve 
to fail. Let us go on from Unitarian theology to 
Unitarian religion, and we shall meet one of the 
great wants of the present time. Referring to 
those things in which all Churches are agreed, Dr. 
Sadler quoted Dr. Martineau’s remark expressing 
his unabated confidence in the Christian congre- 
gation as the most beneficent of all institutions, 
and concluded a very impressive discourse by ten- 
dering his heartfelt sympathy with the minister 
and congregation, and invoking the blessing of 
God upon this Church of the Divine Father. 


An offertory was then taken, which amounted 
to £22 7s. 

The service was brought to a conclusion with 
hymn, ‘‘ The Lord will come and not be slow,” 
Lord’s Prayer, and Benediction. 


1HE PUBLIC MEETING. 

Immediately after the service the congregation 
and others adjoined to Avondale Hall, the hand- 
some and commodious building immediately ad- 
joining, which is used for the Sunday-school, and 
algo for week-day lectures and concerts, and social 
meetings. The room was crowded in every part. 
After tea Epwin Lawrencn, Hsq., LUL.B., was 
called to the chair, and was supported on the 
platform by the Revs. G. Carter, H. Ierson, R. 
Spears, T. W. Freckelton, J. Worthington, 
Buchanan Ryley (Congregationalist) ; Mr. Hall, 
the architect of the church, Mr. Hahnemann Epps, 
Secretary of the congregation, Messrs. J. T, Preston, 
D. Martineau, S. S. Tayler, I. M. Wade, BR. Bar- 
tram, F. Nettlefold and 8. W. Preston, In other 
parts of the hall we observed the Revs, T. L. 
Marshall, W. C. Bowie, Mrs. Ravenstein, Misses 
Sharpe, Miss Preston, Dr. Johnston, Messrs. H. 
Tayler, E. §. Anthony and P. Moore, of Manchester 
New College, Messrs. A. Preston, H. Jeffery, J. 
Terry, N. M. Tayler, D. Watson, LL.B., W. Cox, 
E. Plimpton, W. Warren, &c. 

The GnarrmaN, in commencing, called upon 
Mr. Epps, the Secretary, who read letters from 
Messrs. D. Ainsworth, M.P., W. Rathbone M.P., 
R. N. Phillips, M.P., Sir J. C. Lawrence, 
M.P., all jexpressing ‘interest in the occasion, 


but expressing inability to attend on account 
of absence from home. Mr. Henry Tate, who 
had promised a handsome organ, would have been 
present had he been in town. Letters had also 
been received from the Revs. W. H. Channing, J. 
Hstlin Carpenter, P. W. Clayden, Mr. J. Hopgood, 
and Mr. T. Chatfeild Clarke, Miss Miiller, of the 
London School Board, who had been expected to 
attend, was prevented by her health and the siate of 
the weather, 

The Cuairman said they were assembled there 
to inaugurate the opening of a Unitarian Christian 
church, the handsomest new building in that neigh- 
bourhood. He had just been reading Canon 
Farrar’s ‘‘ Early Days of Christianity.” The pic- 
ture he drew of the state of the world at that time 
was most appalling, and had never so forcibly come 
home to his min1 before reading his burning words, 
The state of the Jewish world, as they knew from 
the graphic pages of Josephus, was not better than 
that of the Roman world, as described by Juvenal. 
This was the time when the Christian Church was 
established, and we are only now beginning to 
understand what the world owes to Christianity in 
reforming the whole face of society. This church 
was founded in allegiance to Christianity and to 
Christ, the head of the Church, whom we know to 
be the best and grandest of all teachers. Nowhere 
else but in the words of the Great Master are the 
same divine truths to be found without admixture 
of error. He had lately returned from Italy. 
There he witnessed afresh outburst of idolatry, 
an increasing tawdriness in the churches and 
their ceremonial, and yrowing devotion to the 
Virgin Mary, but little or no real practical Chris- 
tianity. He had passed through France on his 
return, and was glad to hear from a Protestant 
pastor whom he visited that the liberal Protestant 
party had made very great progress during the last 
twelye months. Christianity in its Protestant 
form was beginning to win the heart, and we 
cannot have real liberalism without Christianity— 
(applause). The greatest men the world knew re- 
cognised Christ as their master, and through the 
discovery of ancient manuscripts and the results of 
the labours of Biblical critics we are getting ever 
nearer to the words of life. Heregarded Unitarian 
Christianity as the noblest and grandest religion. , 
Their object was to make men live nobler lives, 
but if a man gives up faith in a Heavenly Father 
and communion with Him, he cannot lead a true 
and noble life in the highest sense of the terms. 
He trusted they would light the fire of enthusiasm 
and enable the worshippers in that church to 
rise to a purer and diviner life. Therefore he re- 
joiced to assist in the inauguration of their new 
church, and wished it all prosperity—(loud applause). 

The Rey. H. Inrson referred to the early history 
of the church, which was largely indebted to the 
Unitarian Association of which he was the secretary, 
and that* Society was simply the almoner of the 
kindly help and sympathy of the whole body of its - 
supporters. The money had been economically 
and well spent ; and their whole history had been that 
of a people’s church, embodying the true democratic 
gpirit. It was a congregational Church, and in it 
all were equal, not depending upon the patronage 
of a few families, and so they had a good future be- 
fore them. It was also a religious Church, unlike 
gome which were no longer homes of religious feel« 
ing and were bound to die. It will continue to be 
a Christian Church and a Unitarian Church, which 
they regarded as identical, their theology and re- 
ligion pulling together. The speaker referred to the 
meeting that day of the venerable Warwickshire 
Ministers’ Society, founded at a time when the state 
of things in regard to Unitarianism was very 
different from what it is now. It brought 
home to us the conviction that the world is rapidly 
moving in the Unitarian and Catholic direction, 
and while working in our own direction we could 
embrace in our sympathies all the churches around, 
and acting in such a spirit they had a noble future 
before them—(applause). 

Mr. D. Martineau said that the London District 
Society, of which be was treasurer, had contributed 
with great pleasure to the erection of this church, 
and he recalled with pleasure the honour he had 
had of laying the foundation stone, He was well 
acquainted with their struggles, and congratulated 
them heartily on the progress of their beautiful 
Church. Their minister would find his work very 
greatly assisted. They had been largely indebted 
to the donations of one family, that of their bene- 
factor, the late Mr. 8. Sharpe. They had done 
their duty well for themselves, they must now do 
their duty to their minister—(loud applause). 
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The Cuarrman then put the resolution, “ Hearty 
success to this Church,” which was unanimously 
carried. 

The Rev. Grorcr Carter, who was enthusiasti- 
cally received, in responding, said that he owed 
what success had been achieved to the cordial 
support of friends who had stood by him from the 
first, and had helped him in every way in their 
power. He had received most fortunate recognition 
from leading men of the denomination, especially 
his brother ministers in London. He had also re- 
ceived great material help as wellas sympathy, and 
especially referred to the deeply-venerated name of 
Mr, Samuel Sharpe, who had helped him with 
princely munificence and personal sympathy, and 
as long as this church exists his name would be 
held sacred among them. 

Mr. H. Eprs proposed a resolution of thanks to 
the donors to the building fund for the erection of 
the schoolroom and the church. Their principal 
obligation was to the late Mr. Sharpe, to whose 
generosity he was quite unable to do justice. The 
sums he had given considerably exceeded £1,000, 
and there had been other considerable donors, 
Their chairman also represented a band of brothers 
who were always ready to help forward every good 
cause. Mr. Henry Tate, besides contributing to 
the building fund, had presented them with a 
handsome organ. The two Societies represented by 
Mr. Jerson and Mr. D, Martineau had also given 
valuable contributions, and the three denomina- 
tional journals had given them useful notices, 
Their own congregation had not been backward in 
assisting with their purses, Mr. S. 8. Tayler, the 
Treasurer of the British and Foreign Unitarian 
Association, had always given them most valuable 
help from their earliest days; and they wished to 
couple his name with the resolution. They had 
paid £1,300 for the church, and the building alto- 
gether cost £1,550.. They were indebted to the 
skill of the architect for the result, and the faithful 
work of the builders. They were actually in debt 
about £200. 

The resolution was seconded by Mr, J. T. Prus- 
ton, who said that the widow’s mite contributed by 
the poor was greater in the sight of God than the 
larger donations, which made no difference in the 
ordinary comforts of the donors, What was given 
out of small means was often greater than large 
sums. What was given by thedonors was a trust 
for the erection of a building devoted to Unitarian 
Christianity. 

Mr, S. S. Tayzer, in acknowledging the resolu- 
tion, said the chairmen’s picture of the state 
of the world before Christianity showed that 
they were doing the right thing in raising up 
a church for the pure and simple worship 
of God in the exercise of the right of private 
judgment. Their Church was not bound by creeds, 
do,mas or ceremonies, but consecrated to a higher 
and purer faith. He had long watched the effort 
here, and it had been characterised by a large 
amount of unity of purpose, and by the disinterested 
spirit of their pastor. Both minister and people had 
proved themselves thoroughly worthy of help. 

Mr. Barrram added his congratulation to Mr. 
Carter and his congregation on the consummation 
of their wishes and hopes. The story of this 
church has been one of quiet, persistent effort from 
the day of small things to the result they witnessed 
that evening. He proposed a resolution of wel- 
come to their visitors, and expressed regret that 
Miss Miiller, in whose educational work they had 
so much sympathy, was not able to be present. It 
was gratifying to see how much broader people 
were getting in their religious views, and that they 
were laying more stress upon their agreement than 
their differences. . They had as a visitor that even- 
ing a Congregational minister of the neighbourhood, 
and they always gladly welcomed men who cannot see 
with usin all points of religion. There are various 
points of view in religious matters, and all we 
asked is that people should recognised that there 
are views, and be faithful to their own convictions, 
He coupled with the sentiment the name of the 
Rev. Mr. Ryley. 

Mr, H. Jurrery, in seconding the resolution, 
said he had occupied their pulpit in all the various 
stages through which they had passed, He ten- 
dered his tribute of high respect to Mr. Carter for 
the work he had done, who set an example to all 
of them of self-sacrificing devotion to the Unitarian 
cause, 

The resolution was carried with acclamation. 

The Rev. G. Bucwanan Rytey, minister of 
Hanover Chapel, Rye-lane, in acknowledging the 
resolution, said that although many of them were 
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in extreme theological difference, deep as the 
abyss was they could stretch friendly hands across 
it. He had deep reverence for their pastor, who 
was a very hard worker. He felt they all owed 
a great deal to the Unitarian section of the church 
for rescuing some truths and principles which 
other sections had let fall into oblivion, and al- 
though he differed from them intellectually his 
heart was with them. 

Mr. Brace moved a resolution respecting the ar- 
chitect, Mr, Hall, who had shown great ability and 
devoted great attention and care to his work. 

Mr. Warren briefly seconded the vote of thanks, 
also expressing his hearty appreciation of the hand- 
some building. The architect had kept well to the 
amount agreed upon, although some alterations had 
been suggested. 

The resolution was carried with acclamation and 
acknowledged in appropriate terms by Mr. Hann, 
who expressed his thanks to the builders and work- 
men for carrying out the instructions given to them. 

The Rey. R. Spears moved a vote of thanks to 
the chairman, which was seconded by the Rev. W. 
C. Bowr, and carried with acclamation, and suitably 
acknowledged by Mr. Lawrencr. 

The proceedings were brought to a close with an 
anthem by the choir, ‘‘I will lift up mine eyes,” 
In the course of the evening Mrs. Coggin gave a 
solo, “ He giveth his beloved sleep,” in admirable 
style, Miss Warren accompauying on the harmo- 
nium. E 

———_~>_——_ 


BLACKLEY UNITARIAN CHAPEL, 


On Saturday week the Induction of the Rev. J. 
Maclaren Cobban to the ministry of the above 
chapel took place, the Rev. Josrrm Frerston con- 
ducting the devotional portion of the service. 

The Rev. Denny Acarr, B.A., gave the charge to 
the minister. 

The Rev. C. C. Coz then delivered the charge to 
the congregation, in which he urged how,desirable it 
was that there should be cordial co-operation, and 
at the close sought to impress upon all the solemn 
nature of the contract into which both minister 
and people were that day entering. The congre- 
gation might do much to brighten or sadden the 
life of their new minister, and he could wish for 
him that he might receive as much encouragement 
—as much plain speaking, as much friendship and 
sympathy as he bimself had received from the two 
congregations to which he had ministered. 

In the evening a welcome party was held in the 
school, at which Mr, J. J. Brown presided, and 
among those present were the Revs. C. C. Coe 
(Bolton), Dendy Agate (Gorton), Joseph Freeston 
(Stalybridge), J. Towle Marriott (Strangeways), 
William Mitchell (Ardwick), W. G. Cadman (Miles 
Platting), B. Walker (Willert-street Domestic 
Mission), J. McDowell (Pendleton), and Messrs. G. 
W. Rayner Wood, Thomas Cooke, James Bennett, 
Henry Coffey, John Johnson, Charles Johnson, J, 
Dunean, C. Scholes, George Taylor, T. Tonge, & 
The Secretary having read letters regretting in-” 
ability to be present from the Rev. William Gaskell 
(who had preached the anniversary sermons cf the 
chapel nearly forty times), the Rev. S. A. Steinthal, 
James Harwood and J. G. Slater, and two local 
Church of England clergymen. 

The Cuarrman said they were there to welcome 
Mr. Cobban as their new minister, and he trusted 
they would all work together harmoniously—(ap- 
plause)—the welfare of the chapel depending on it, 
and in assisting their minister in all his efforts to 
fulfil his duties in a manner that would do credit 
both to himself and the congregation—(applause), 
and help to build up a good Unitarian Church at 
Blackley—(applause). There was very great scope 
for him there, and there would be still more when 
they had got the new chapel—(applause). Sub- 
scriptions were coming in fairly well, but they 
wanted a lot of money yet; probably about 
£2,500, and he should like himself to commence 
building next year. He had no doubt also the 
Sunday-school would improve very much under 
Mr, Cobban’s leadership. They had wanted a 
leader for some months past, and now they had 
one he hoped they would make the best use of him 
—(applause). 

Mr. JAmes Bennett, in welcoming the new mi- 
nister on behalf of the congregation, gave a very 
interesting account of the Blackley congregation 
and the old chapel from the Act of Uniformity in 
1662, shortly after which some of the Nonconform- 
ist ministers took refuge in Blackley with a Mrs. 
Travis, among whom was a Mr. Pyke, the ejected 
rector of Radcliff, The first man who resuscitated 
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the congregation was James C. Street—(applause). 
He blew the slumbering embers of Unitarianism 
into life, ‘and his efforts were followed by the 
Rey. Joseph Freeston—(applause). Since that 
time they had taken a more definite shape, and 
though as a congregation they could not count upon 
much grandeur cr wealth, there were parents there 
who had seen their children in consequence of their 
connection with that congregation growing up re- 
spectable and prosperous— (applause). One great 
benefactor of the chapel in recent years was Mr. 
Eckersley, and his memory was held in great 
affection. Mr. Cobban, he trusted, would find all 
the congregation doing their best to work pleasantly 
together, and in finding in him a faithful minister 
he would find thema loyal. and attentive congre- 
gation — (applause). 4 

Mr. Wauter Jounson welcomed the new minis- 
ter on behalf of the Sunday-school, and the Rey. 
W. G. CapMan gave Mr. Cobban the right hand of 
fellowship on behalf of the ministers of the district. 

The Rev. J. T. Marriorr haying also addressed 
the meeting, 

The Rev. J. Macuaren Copan sid the first time 
he heard of Unitarianism was when he was at 
school in Aberdeen, the Unitarian minister in the 
town having been stoned by the rabid Presbyterians 
on the occasion of an open air meeting. That would 
give them an idea of the way in which Unitarianism 
was viewed by those among whom he was brought 
up. As he grew older he thought more for himself, 
He went to college in London to be trained for the 
Independent ministry, and while there he was 
sent down to supply the pulpit of a little church 
not far distant. A few days afterwards the secre- 
tary of the college called him aside and showed him 
a letter from the chief deacon of the church, in 
which were the words, ‘‘ Don’t send the young man 
any more, he is not sound.” Soon after that he 
left college, and had since been engaged in teaching 
or literary work, The warm welcome he had re- 
ceived that night not only left him with very little 
to say, but perplexed him how to say that little, 
There was a great work before them there. The 
one engrossing prospect was of course the building 
of a new chapel, but before all that was the 
building up of the spirit of sympathy and 


enthusiasm among the congregation. Not 
that there was not much of that already, 
for he believed there was. His opinion of 


what a minister ought to be was that he ought to 
be not only the preacher to a certain congregation, 
but to be in every conceivable way the leader of its 
religious life, its social life, introducing them as 
truly as might be to all forms of higher culture. 
Those ideas he should endeavour to make the 
ruling spirit of all his teachings and work among 
them, and he was sure each one, old and young, 
would try to assist him. At to the Sunday-school, 
which should be the nursery of the church, he had 
a great sense of its importance. He should do his 
best to aid the teachers and superintendents and 
take charge of the higher class—(applause). 

The Rev. Wi.o1am Mrrcuern and Mr. G. W. 
Rayner Woop having also addressed the meeting, 
Mr. Joun Jounson proposed a vote of thanks to the 
Revs. Jos. Freesion, C. C. Coe, and Dendy Agate for 
their services, which, having been seconded by Mr. 
Tuomas Cooxe (the oldest member of the congre- 
gation), was carried with acclamation. 

Votes of thanks to the ladies who had arranged 
and presided at the tea tables and to the Chairman 
were also passed in a very hearty manner, and the 
evening hymn and benediction closed the pro- 
ceedings. 

During the course of the evening a selection of 
music was admirably rendered by the members of 
the choir. 


Lricester.—The Liberals here have gained one 
seat at the School Board Election, nine Liberals 
having been returned and six Churchmen. 

CampripcE.—Dr. W. Blake Odgers, of Trinity 
Hall; Mr. H. M. Mozley, of King’s; and Mr. 
Courtney Kenny, of Downing; are appointed ex- 
aminers in the Law Tripos for 1883, 

Tur Lonpon Domestic Missron,—The Rey, F. 
Summers acknowledges with thanks the sum of 
£3 from W.F.L. for division between George’s-row 
and Spicer-street Missions. 

Mr. Procror, the astronomer, lecturing at Glas- 
gow, mentioned that the observations taken during 
the transit of Venus appeared to show not only 
that the planet had a vaporous atmosphere, but that 
its surface is partly covered by oceans, and pre- 
sumably, therefore, that it is inhabited, 
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JOB AND HIS FRIENDS. 

Notwithstanding the fog and frost that prevailed 
without, and which sensibly made themselves felt 
within, a large congregation again assembled in 
Westminster Abbey on Saturday week, to hear 
the third of Dean Bradley’s discourses on Job. 

The main and substantial part of the book was, 
he said, separated from all that went before. The 
change was not confined to Job, but was shared 
equally by his friends. The words of Eliphaz were 
at first not unkindly. They were words well 
weighed and dignified, and almost apologetic in 
tone. He handled tenderly the barbed arrows that 
were soon to rankle in the heart of his friend. 
Who, he asked, ever perished, being innocent? 
His own experience of Arab life told him that he 
who sowed wickedness would reap the same. A 
shapeless spirit had passed before him, and re- 
buked the supposition that man would be more 
just than his Maker. Job had been saying, Hli- 
phaz hints, harsh things of the Ruler of Mankind, 
who disappoints the devices of the crafty, and sets 
upon high those that be low. Happy, he main- 
tains, is the man whom God correcteth, for the cor- 
rection is chastening which is not to be despised. 
And then, in a series oi Hastern images, he pro- 
mises that Job shallcome to his gave in a full age, 
like a shock of corn in his season. 

In the sixth and seventh chapter, however, Job 
returns to a prolonged moan of sorrow, and gives 
fresh utterance to his deep sense of agony. From 
his friends he turns to his Maker, and sighs for 
death as the wages of the labourer. He would 
vanish away as a cloud, and be known no more in 
his place. With the passion of a mountain torrent 
that hastens to be dried up in the sultry desert, he 
yearns for the removal of his weary pains by death. 

‘There is nothing in all this of Mohammedan resig- 
nation, nothing of Christian hope. 

The Shuhite, in the eighth chapter, continued the 
Dean, stands forward to rebuke this want of faith, 
‘and suggests that Job is suffering for the sins 
of his children. A perfect man, he declares, God 
will not cast away. But scant comfort do these 
words bring to Job, who, as it were, asks, How shall 
I speak out to God the thoughts that burn within 
me? Yet will he cry, Wherefore contendest Thou 
with me? Why didst Thou give me the gift of 
this weary life in which the light is as darkness? 
Not a word of resignation or of patience does Job 
utter, not a word expressive of the hope of redress 
beyond the grave. The third friend, Zophar, 
speaks in the same key as his companions, although 
the language is sharper and sterner. He taxes Job 
with profanity, and bids him put his iniquity far 
from him if he would be restored to the dignity of 
God’s favour. This is too much for Job to bear. 
What you tell me of God, he exclaims, all creation 
tells me, His friends, who represent many in the 
Church of to-day, were but poor pleaders for God. 
Job’s faith in God is strong enough to make him 
say, ‘‘ Though he slay me yet will I trust Him.” 
Nevertheless he will maintain his ways before God, 
and charge him with writing better things against 
him. In the fourteenth chapter occurs the moat 
mournful utterance, said the Dean, to be found in 
any literature, with the exception, perhaps, of a 
chorus in Sophocles, ‘‘Man that is born of 
woman,” wails Job, ‘is of few days and full of 
trouble.”” Why cannot he be allowed to rest till 
his short day is over? There is hope of a tree, for 
if it is cut down it will bud afresh. But man 
giveth up the ghost, and where is he? God isthe 
great destroyer. The words of the Arab patriarch 
were in sad accordance with some of the utterances 
of modern science. 

The climax is, however, not yet reached. Each 
of the three friends speak, and each is followed by 
Job. Two, Eliphaz and Bildad, return to the argu- 
ment, and each is answered by Job, These com- 
forters, said the Dean in closing, stand for a class 
of God-fearing people who only mislead when at- 
tempting to explain the spiritual problems of life. 
Shocked at what Job says, they utter much that is 
true as well as striking. They were devout and 
orthodox, yet utterly mistaken, and Christian con- 
troyersialists were too often ready to follow their 
example. They were in possession of certain un- 
doubted truths, but it did not matter to them how 
they applied them, and so wholesome medicines 
became poison. All they said was tainted with one 
fundamental error. It was very hard for them to 
realise that the hand of God could be heavy on any 
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whom he approved, just as the men of a later age 
could not understand that those who were crushed 
by the tower of Siloam were not greater sinners 
than themselves, Their narrow ideas were in con- 
flict with the Divine light, which was shining above 
them like the dawn on Alpine heights. 


Dean Bradley delivered the fourth of hig in- 
teresting series of lectures on the Book of Job on 
Saturday afternoon in Westminster Abbey to a large 
congregation. The subject was the effect produced 
on Job by the words spoken to him in his affliction 
by his three friends, as indicated by the replies 
made by the Patriarch at various points, the record 
of which closes at the end of the thirty-first chap- 
ter. Generally speaking, the effect on Job’s mind 
was to convince him that he must not look ¢o man 
for help and consolation in his trouble, ‘‘ Miser- 
able comforters are ye all,” he said, and he re- 
proachfully suggested that had the circumstances 
of himself and his friends been reversed, he would 
have adopted a very different method of consola- 
tion: ‘‘f would strengthen you with my mouth, 
and the moving of my lips should assuage your 
grief.” He felt that he could but turn his back on 
his illjudging friends, and plead for lis life 
with God. The first thing to be noted was 
that his language contained a long wail of 
sorrow. His thoughts were expressed in many 
strange and curious figures; and, indeed, the 
Book was full of vivid touches, having refer- 
ence to the life and ways of the early world, al- 
though these allusions were, unfortunately, some- 
times obscured by the English version. In his 
utterances, too, were included psalms of pain and 
suffering, in which, as for example in the niuth 
chapter, from verse 6th to 22nd, there were refer- 
ences which appeared to point onward to One 
whose sorrow was above all sorrow. In chapter 
thirty there was a reference evidently to surround- 
ing circumstances, to the existence, habits and 
semi-inarticulate speech of some lower, conquered, 
aboriginal race of men. In the midst, however, 
of all these varied utterances, indicative of habits 
of natural observation and of powers of spiritual 
insight, there was throughout a quivering sense of 
pain, the ery of complaint, the breathing of un- 
spoken agony. Jor, secondly, it was to be re- 
marked that that which gave poignancy to his 
suffering, adding to it another and a deeper pang, 
was the moral problem which it forced upon him, 
the spiritual torture with which his distresses 
were associated. There was the miserable sense 
that these woes from God—and Job never doubted 
that they were from God—were unaccountable, ac- 
cording to all ordinary rules of judgment. He 
was not conscious of deserving such a fate. He 
was conscious of general integrity, and he could 
appeal to God whether he had not esteemed 
the words of His mouth better than his daily bread. 
He recalls, in his bitterness, the happy days of the 
golden past, and is able to say with a clear con- 
science that those were days of well-doing as well as 
of well-being; he had kept himself innocent from 
sins of the flesh, from oppression of his bonds- 
men and bondswomen, from avarice and nig- 
gardliness and dishonest dealing; he had 
not neglected the duties of charity and hos- 
pitality, nor been betrayed into the common 
idolatory when he had looked upon the moon and 
stars in those Hastern heavens. Glancing over 
these remarkable utterances, and giving here and 
there a luminous word of explanation, the Dean 
went on to say that we, who had been lifted by the 
slow processes of God’s Spirit to a higher level in our 
conception of a perfect religious character, might be 
startled by some of these broad and unflinching as- 
sertions of human innocence and integrity ; still it 
must be admitted that they were true, although 
indeed they were not without an element of error 
and of defective knowledge. His keenest trial arose 
out of his consciousness of innocence. His suc- 
cessive losses—of wealth, of children, of heaith, 
the accumulation of woes upon his head—all 
these he bore with absolute submission; for 
when all had gone, something inestimable 
yet remained; “he walked with inward glory 
crowned,” in the sense that he had ap- 
proved himself to his Maker. But now the 
hard and ready dogmatism of his friends had 
forced upon him the question, “ Was God, after 
all, indeed righteous and just? Powerful He was, 
no doubt, but what if, after all, this power was 
wielded by One who looked with indifference on 
right and wrong, good and evil, who distributed 
pain and pleasure at random, or wrongly?” In 
face of this awful question, the wise saws of his 
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friends only aggravated his misery. Conscious that 
their charges against him were false, their words 
only gave point and emphasis to his doubt, and 
pressed upon him questions, to which he hardly 
dared give utterance, with regard to the most 
fundamental of all moral truths. Considering the 
prosperity of the wicked, he attempts to find a 
solution of the puzzle by the supposition of re- 
tribution coming upon their posterity, but the 
sense of the real inequalities of life again returns ; 
hesaw the opening scene of the story of Dives 
and Lazarus, but not the sequel. How much 
darker and more cruel did this problem of human 
life seem to Job than to us; for his friends could 
say nothing to him of an unseen world, of a re- 
compense beyond the grave, or of Christ the Ex- 
ample and Sympathiser for all sufferers, There 
were, indeed, in Job’s words some shadowy refer- 
ences to the idea of immortality, a looking forward 
to a vision of God when the destruction of the 
body should be complete, but the accents were 
faint and low, and the difficulty was made 
greater by the limited range of his vision, ‘Oh, 
that I knew where [ might find Him,” is his 
sorrowful ery, and although for a moment he 
lays his finger on the greath truth, “ these are 
parts of His ways,” the path is hidden from 
him, and he finds no answer to his doubt. Still, 
he could not believe that to do justice and to love 
mercy could alienate from God, and so he comes to 
the piteous appeal to the record of his own conduct 
and integrity contained in the 31st chapter, His 
friends were pained and shocked because he was 
righteous in his own eyes. His words were to 
them the upheaval of a new stratum of ideas, 
which disturbed their conception of the scheme of 
the government of the world and of the order of 
things, and it seemed to them that Job was not to 
be argued with any longer. Their feeling was 
natural, There was something lacking, too, in his 
conception of religion, and they at any rate were 
convinced of the necessity of maintaining their own 
ereed, They were in the wrong, however, and this 
is not by any means the only instance in which the 
majority of religious professors have been in the 
wrong, and one solitary suffering spirit has had to 
set itself against them, in the conviction that 
truth was not always to be found on the side of 
numbers. A higher obedience than that of mere 
submission had yet to be taught to Job, something 
of that which was meant when it was said ‘Ii ye 
have faith, ye shall remove mountains,” —Christian 
World. 
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THE REV. DR. ELLIS ON THE BIBLE. 


[At a recent meeting of the Unitarian Club, at 
Boston, U.S., the Rey. Dr. EH. E. Ellis delivered a 
rewarkable address on the Bible, of which the fol- 
lowing is the chief portion.] 


Thave carefully considered the words and thoughts 
which I am about to express, fully apprehending 
their serious bearings, and that they may startle or 
grieve some others, if not you. Fifty years of 
study, thought and reading, given largely to the 
Bible and to the literature which peculiarly relates 
to it, have brought me to this conclusion, that the 
book—taken with the especial divine quality and 
character claimed for it, and so extensively assigned 
to it as inspired and infallible as a whole, and in all 
its contents—is an orthodox book. It yields what 
is called the orthodox creed. The vast majority of 
its readers, following its letter, its obvious sense, 
its natural meaning, and yielding to the impression 
which some of its emphatic texts make upon them, 
find in it Orthodoxy. Only that kind of ingeni- 
ous, special, discriminative, and, in candour, I 
must add, forced treatment which it received from 
us liberals can make the book teach anything but 
Orthodoxy. ‘The evangelical sects, so-called, are 
clearly right in maintaining that their view of Scrip- 
ture and of its doctrines draws a deep and wide divi- 
sion of creed between them and ourselves. 

In that earnest controversy by pamphlet warfare 
between Drs. Channing and Ware on the one side, 
and Drs. Worcester and Woods and Professor 
Stuart on the other—a controversy which wrought 
up the people of our community, sixty years ago, 
more than did our recent political campaign—I am 
fully convinced that the liberal contestants were 
worsted. Scripture exegesis, logic and argument 
were clearly on the side of the orthodox contestants. 
And this was so, mainly because the liberal party 
put themselves upon the same plane with the ortho- 
dox in their way of regarding and dealing with 
Scripture texts in their bearing upon the contro- 
yersy. Liberalism cannot vanquish Orthodoxy, if 
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it yields to the latter in its own way of regarding 
and treating the whole Bible, 

Martin Luther said that the Papists burnt. the 
Bible because it wasnot on their side. Now, Iam 
not about to attack the Bible because it is not on 
my side, But Iam about to object as emphatically 
as Ican sgainst a character and quality assigned to 
the Bible which it does not claim for itself, which 
cannot be certified for it; and the origin and 
growth and intensity of the fond and superstitious 
influences resulting in that view we can trace dis- 
tinctly to agencies accounting for, but not warrant- 
ing, the current belief. Orthodoxy cannot readjust 
its ereed till it readjusts its estimate of the Scrip- 
tures. The only belief which one who professes 
the orthodox creed can find is either by forcing his 
ingenuity into the proof-texts or indulging his 
liberty outside of them, All the most vital and 
searching forces now at work in their bearing upon 
themes of loftiest import to man demand, and are 
working toward the intelligent and fearless recon- 
sideration of the accepted view of the Bible, which 
opens the most teasing controversies, which deals 
with them all in a most unsatisfactory way, and 
leaves them all unsettled, if not more perplexed. 

Here is a volume of miscellaneous and hetero- 

geneous contents, some of them written we know 
not when, where, or by whom, all of which are 
unified as from one divine source and authority. 
In that volume is matter, instruction, warning, pre- 
“cept, and promise of priceless and transcendent 
value for thelife and the hope of man. For that, 
it is consecrated and bedewed with the most sacred 
human affections. Because of such, its contents, 
that book has become to Christendom a gracious 
gift of God. Werefer to its influence, with that 
of the steady progress of material and physical 
science which it has helped to quicken and guide, 
all the most elevating, refining, beneficent, and re- 
generating agencies which are advancing and re- 
deeming humanity. 

Now look at that book from the other side, as 
what is called church history centres around it. 
There are matters in that book which, if they have 
not been the cause, have been the occasion, the 
agency, the instrumentality, backed by an assumed 
divine warrant, of strifes, feuds, superstitions, per- 
secutions, barbarities, and atrocities of every stain 
and hue which have strewn the world for ages with 
wrecks of woe and agony. I will not fill up that 
outline. I shudder over the summary; and I can- 
not challenge the charge which assigns all this to 
the estimate and use of the less lovely, the less 
benedictive lessons of the Bible. President Mather 
of our young college, for many years the most emi- 
nent and honoured man, citizen, and divine in this 
colony, expressly taught that the divine command 
to the Israelites to exterminate the Canaanites was 
a full warrant for the desolation of cur Indian 
tribes. Search to the bottom the history of that 
delirium of dread and frenzy and outrage which we 
call the witchcraft delusion here, nearly two cen- 
turies ago, You will find but a single palliation 
for the agency of good and upright men in those 
horrors. Judges, witnesses, yes, even the victims, 
read in a book which they had all been taught to 
believe, and did believe, was written by the finger 
of God, this sentence :—“ Thou shalt not suffer a 
witch to live.” 

But this is not the time or place for following 
further in this strain. Icome to utter the con- 
straining thought that is burdening my mind. If 
the parties in that threatened schism among our 
orthodox Congregationalists will kindly indulge me 
in a sincere utterance made in all deference and 


courtesy,—and yet I cannot add, with diffidence,— 
I will speak my mind. Certain facts claim their 
notice as they engage with the mere surface of 
deep and serious questions which their peers in 
scholarship, in ability, in candour, and in religious 
earnestness, are trying to search thoroughly and 
fairly. Those questions largely concern the con- 
tents, character, and authority of a book which is 
positively called the ‘‘ Word of God.” It is not 
alleged by any one that there is a single sentence in 
that book which was written with intent to deceive 
or mislead. But there is much in it, with the 
authority and purpose claimed for it, which has 
grievously misled many of the best of our race, and 
which does so now. A steadily increasing number 
of persons of all grades and classes in intelligence, 
sincerity, and devoutness, leave that book from 
year to year through a long life unopened. Not 
as preachers complacently say, because of their sin- 
hardened hearts, for very many of them are seck- 
ing and longing for some blessed religious guidance. 


It is because what they remember and hear said 
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about the book as coming direct from God per- 
plexes, astounds, and shocks them. There are 
those who continue to be readers, and who share 
those feelings, publishing their doubts and denials, 
often with ridicule and scorn. They find in the 
book commands, purposes, and acts assigned to God 
at which they would shudder, if ascribed to heathen 
deities. .Standing on this modern earth and 
beneath these ancient heavens, men boldly, some- 
times sadly, say that there are assertions and state- 
ments in that book which they know positively to 
be untrue,—untrue to fact, to history, to the verities 
of nature and life, to the attributes and rule of the 
Being to whom their loftiest and most devout con- 
victions rise as the God overall. A clerical dis- 
cussion upon the point whether Scripture texts can 
be interpreted so as to allow a hope for idiots, in- 
fants, and heathen, who have had an ‘‘ imperfect 
probation” here, does not reach to their relief. 
When a few of those texts are alleged as certifying 
that the vast majority of the human race are to be 
the victims of endless woe, the questions cannot be 
silenced : * Who wrote those words, and with what 
authority ? Were they correctly reported and duly 
certified ?” = 

That divine authority and warrant for all that is 
included in the Bible cannot be proved by any tests 
or methods by which we estimate proof in all other 
matters, There is enough in that priceless volume 
which certifies its inspiration, proved because it in- 
spires its readers, But that claim can never be 
certified for any assertion that shocks and falsifies 
the primary instincts and affections, by which alone 
we apprehend God. ‘There cannot be two kinds of 
justice for God and man, any more than there can 
be two kinds of mathematics for measuring the 
fields of the earth and spaces of the sky. That the 
sanctities of that book may be retained, the as- 
sumptions and superstitions associated with it must 
be surrendered. 

I can conceive of no more earnest and cogent 
appeal which all Christendom with the urgency of 
fit and favouring occasion may make to Christian 
divines, scholars, and professors with all the appa- 
ratus for theological instruction than this: recon- 
sider to the very bottom, divested of all profes- 
sional proclivities and partialities, the estimate that 
you put upon the Bible, as a whole and in its parts. 
Try to relieve those who look to you from these 
harrowing perplexities and these tortures of 
thought and feeling. May we press this earnest 
request upon those close by us here who are 
agitating a merely surface question? Your 
exalted profession, the confidence and support 
given to you ‘by the little fellowships around 
you, while the great mass is drifting by you, dis- 
trustful of your sincerity or ability, demand of you 
an effort for this service for the whole community. 
Probably there is not a single occupant of a Con- 
gregationalist pulpit in this State who believes 
literally the account of the first pair of our race 
in the book of Genesis, which is the turning pivot 
of the whole orthodox creed. If he makes the 
slightest variation from the strictness of the letter 
in its interpretation, then he opens the whole 
question of more or less in such dealing with the 
Bible. 

It is indeed a tremendous deraand to make upon 
those who profess to believe, and who positively 
teach to others, that the whole Bible is of divine 
authorship and authority that they will seek to 
rectify and clear up a fond superstition which has 
been strengthening itself for the last three hundred 
years. My own thoughts at once suggest the 
various protests of reason and dread, the pleas, 
arrests and remonstrances, as well as all the bug- 
bears provoked by the suggestion that those—a 
very slender minority in the more intelligent classes 
of Christendom—who so designate the Bible will 
in their fellowships reopen, reconsider and readjust 
the whole foundation of positive and certified fact 
involved in that belief. The insensate alarm and 
protest raised by the enterprise for rectifying the 
admitted errors in the text of our English version 
warns us as to the average intelligence which is ex- 
ercised, when fond and misleading beliefs are 
threatened. To intelligent Protestants the whole 
institution of the Roman Catholic Church, in its 
organisation, doctrine and discipline, presents a 
similar combination of divine and human elements 
—of what is of heaven and what is of men—to 
that which the Bible does to liberal theologians, 
The ‘ evangelicals” have put to exercise some of 
that ingenuity with which they discriminate be- 
tween the truth and the error in that Church, The 
assumption of a divine vice-gerency and infallibility 
for the Pope is a match for a similar claim for a 
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book, the contents of which present so many pro- 
blems and perplexities. While orthodox divines 
assert for that book an authorship and sanction 
wholly divine, not allowing for the human element 
in it, many, perhaps the most, of those who cannot 
accept this belief, may adopt the extreme alterna- 
tive that the volume can be accounted for within 
the resources of the earth as the product of the 
soarings and the gropings of man, 


Lrwrs.—The Rev. A. Macdonald, M.A., has re- 
tired from tha ministry on account of advanced age, 
and the church here is now vacant, 


RavaRa.—On Friday night, December 1, an en- 
tertainment, consisting of a limelight exhibition and 
sacred song illustrative of the ‘* Pilgrim’s Progress,” 
was given in Ravara Meeting House, “There was a 
large attendance, the honse being well filled in 
almost every part. The Revs. T. Dunkerley (Com- 
ber), and J. McCaw (Killinchy) were present. Mr. 
McCaw presided, he being the first pastor of the 
church. The programme, creditably executed, gave 
general satisfaction. A vote of thanks was moved 
by the Rev. W. O. McGowan (pastor loci), seconded 
by Mr, W. J. Scott, and supported by the Rey. H. A. 
McGowan, to all who contributed in rendering the 
entertainment a success. A vote of thanks having 
been passed to the chairman, the proceedings were 
brought to a close by the choir singing the Nvening 
Hymn, and by the chairman giving prayer and 
benediction. Thanks are due and hereby accorded 
Comber and Killinchy congregations for their pecu- 
niary aid, encouragement, and sympathy rendered 
through their several pastors, the Revs, T. Dun- 
kerley and J. McCaw, and also to some members of 
the Moneyrea congregation who kindly assisted the 
choir. Proceeds are devoted to Improvement Fund. 


Poorz.—The fourteenth anniversary sermons 
since the erection of the new Unitarian Church 
were preached at this place on Sunday last by the 
Rey. T. L. Marshall, of London, The congregations, 
although good, were not so large as they would 
have been but for the inclement weather. The 
services were appropriate to the occasion, the sub- 
ject of the morning discourse being ‘t Worship,”’ 
that of the evening ‘‘ The Eleventh or New Com- 
mandment.” On the following Monday! evening 
there was a pleasant social meeting of the congre- 
gation and their friends, including a few from 
Bournemouth, in the school-room. After tea the 
numbers were considerably augmented. The pro- 
ceedings chiefly consisted of an organ recital by 
Mr. J. Whitehead Smith, R.A.M., organist of Wim- 
bourne Minster, followed by an attractive pro- 
gramme of music comprising solos and duets by 
Misses Jenkins, Miss Reed, Miss Pecket, and 
Messrs, Sedgfield, Belben, Perston and Guest, all 
of which were received with much applauge. 


Srratrorp.—A sale of useful and fancy articleg 
was held at Rokeby House, Stratford, on Wednes- 
day, Thursday, and Friday (the 6th, 7th, and 8th 
inst.) to establish a fund for building a schoolioom 
on the spare ground behind the chapel, a work that 
is much needed. A large quantity of useful and 


ornamental articles had been collected, and the first 


day’s sale was fairly satisfactory, but the inclement 
weather of Thursday and Friday had a very 
depressing effect, and a large vroportion- of the 
goods is still unsold. The stalls were under the 
superintendence of Mrs. Stead, Miss Taylor, and 
Mrs. Maclellan, Stratford; Mrs. de Brent, Avely; 
Miss Dean, Wanstead; Mrs, Starke, Wanstead ; 
Mrs. Harwood, Forest Gate; Mrs. Rix, Wood 
Green, assisted by other ladies. The choir 
from College Chapel, Stepney, Mr. Dean; and 
others enlivened the proceedings with vocal and 
instrumental music, The “fine art gallery” was 
well patronised, and on the last evening Mr. 0, 
Watt, junr., of Edmonton, gave a very clever yen- 
triloquist entertainment, entitled ‘The Little Old 
Lady.” 


__ Hortoway's Piris.—Liver, Lungs, and Kidneys. —Most 
diseases of theso depurative organs arise from obstrne- 
tions, over the removal of which these celebrated Pills 
exercise the most perfect control. A course of them is 
strongly recommended as a remedy for such ehronie 
affections as liver enlargements, congestion of the lungs 
torpidity of the kidneys, and other funetional disorders 
which cause much present suffering, and if neglected lay 
the foundation of organic diseases. Holloway’s Pills are 
specially adapted for the young and delicate ; their gentle 
and purifying action ranks them above all other medi- 
cines. In indigestion, nervous affections, gout and 
rheumatism these Pills have achieved for themselves 
universal fame, They expel all impurities from the blood 

and thus restore cheerfulness and vigour; / 


™ 
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University PMntelligence. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


The following are Lists of the Candidates who 
have passed the recent examinations :— 


B.S. EXAMINATION. 


First Drviston.—D. Collingwood, University Col- 
lege; C. J. Pike, oe College ; W. J. Roeckel, 
St. Bartholomew’s Hospital ; 8. W. Sutton, St. Thomas's 
‘Hospital ; F. R. Walters, St. Thomas's Hospital. 

Srconp Drvisron.—J. W. Batterham, Westminster 
Hospital; D. W. Buxton, University College; H. 
Campbell, St. Bartholomew’s Hospital ; E, Clarke, St. 
Bartholomew’s Hospital; W. R. Dakin, Guy’s Hos- 
pital; Mary A. Dacomb Scharlieb, Madras Medical 
College, London School of Medicine, and Royal Free 
Hospital. 


M.S. EXAMINATION. 

GC. A. Ballance (Gold Medal), St. Thomas’s Hospital ; 

M. P. M. Collier, St. Thomas’s Hospital. 
M.D. Examination, 

A. B. Buckell, University College (obtained the num- 
ber of marks qualifying for the medal) ; W. J. Collins, 
B.S., B.Sc., St. Bartholomew’s Hospital; N. Dalton, 
King’s College ; H. Davy, Guy’s Hospital ; T. V. Dick- 
inson, St. George’s Hospital; KH. J, Edwardes, St. 
Mary’s Hospital; C. Firth, St. Bartholomew’s Hospi- 
talisednulbsas Gabb, University College ; L. J. Hobson, 
B; g, University College; G. M. MacDonald, King’s 
College ; R. Maguire (gold medal), Owens College and 
Manch, R. Infirm. ; W. J. Nutley, B.A., Royal In- 
firmary, Edinburgh ; F. H. Paddison, Guy’s Hospi- 


tal; L. C. Parkes, University College; EH. Penny, 
Guy’s Hospital; R. Petch, King’s College; S. 
7, Plumbe, St. Bartholomew’s Hospital; T. C. 


Ranton, St. Bartholomew’s Hospitaland Owens College; 
B. N. Rake, Guy’s. Hospital (obtained the number of 
marks qualifying for the medal); A. J. M’C. Routh, 
B.S., University College; G. H. Russell, Guy’s Hos- 
pital ; G. J. 8. Saunders, King’s College ; T. D. Savill, 
St. Thomas's Hospital ; M. F. Sayer, University College; 
J. E. Squire, University College; T. G. Stonbam, Lon- 
don Hospital ; C. W. Suckling, Queen’s College, Bir- 
mingham ; E. G. Whittle, University College. 

Locio AnD PsycHonocy onty.—G. F. Barnes, St. 
Bartholomew’s Hospital; S. Buckley, Manchester 
Royal School of Medicine ; J. D. Hayward, University 
College ; W. H. Neale, B.S., University College ; 
J. F. W. Silk, King’s College ; "i. G. Taylor, King’s 
College. 


BovurnemouTH.—On Sunday, the 3rd of December 
the Rev. Alfred Hood commenced the first of a 
series of Special Musical Services for the People, 
Although the weather was very unfavourable there 
was an attendance of over 100. 

Wausatu.—The anniversary services of the Unit- 
arian Free Church were held on Sunday week, the 
minister, the Rey. P. Dean, preaching both morn- 
ing and eyening. At the evening service the at- 
tendance was so large that some had to go away for 
want of seats. There was a suitable musical ser- 
vice of praise. 

LovcuporoucH.—The anniversary sermons for 
the Victoria-street Chapel were preached on the 
10th inst. to good congregations by the Rev. H. 
Enfield Dowson, of Gee Cross. Collections 
amounting to about £16 were made on account of 
expenses in connection with the building fund. 
Mr. Dowson’s services were very highly appreciated. 

Oxrorp.—The electors (the Heads of Colleges 
and Halls) have elected the Rev. W. Sanday, of 
Trinity College, to the Ireland Professorship, vacant 
by the resignation of Canon Liddon. Mr. Sanday, 
who is principal of Hatfield Hall, Durham, is well- 
known by his work on the “ Authorship and His- 
torical Character of the Fourth Gospel,’ and he has 
also published ‘Second Century Gospels; or 
Supernatural Religion.” 

Brrxton.—The annual meeting of the Brixton 
Branch of the Charity Organisation Society was 
held at the Gresham-hall, Brixton-road, on Thurs- 
day afternoon, Mr. W. H. Garrett, in the chair, A 
very satisfactory report was read by the Rey. H. 
Lockyer, secretary, showing a good amount of 
work done by the very energetic committee, Among 
those who took partin the proceedings were several 
of the local clergy, and our friends the Revs. J. 
Worthington, T. L. Marshall, and Mr. E. G. Raven- 
stein. 

Tun Sunpay Ormninc or Musrums.—A meeting 
of delegates form Working Men’s Clubs and 
Societies in London, convened by the Workmen’s 
Sunday Committee, was held on Monday last at 
the St. James’s Minor Hall, to express the opinion 

of the working classes of the metropolis on the 
Sunday opening question, especially in reference to 
the speech of Mr, Broadhurst in the House of 
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Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S 


ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 


OUGHS, D®,,b CoLLIs 
Coes: CHLORODYNE is the 
STHMA, REAT SPECIFIC FOR 


F3 RONCHITIS. 


Re j= COLLis: BROWNE'S 

CHLORODY ’NE.—This won- 
derful remedy was discovered by 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE, and 
the word CHLORODYNE coined by 
him expressly to designate it. 
There never has been a remedy so 
vastly beneficial to suffering hu- 
manity, and it is a subject of deep 
concern to the pubiic that they 
should not be imposed upon by 
having imitations pressed upon 
them on account of cheapness, 
and as being the same_ thing. 
Dak COLLIS BROWNE'S 
CHLORODYNE isa totally dis- 
tinct thing from the spurious com- 
pounds called Chlorodyne, the use 
of which only ends in disap- 
pointment and failure. 


. COLLIS BROWNE’S 
CHLORODYNE,—Vice Chan- 
cellor Sir W. PAGE WOOD, 
STATED PUBLICLY in Court 
that Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE 
was UNDOUBTEDLY the IN- 
VENTOR of CHLORODYNE, 
that the whole story of the defend- 
ant was deliberately untrue, and 
he regretted to say it had been 
sworn to.—See The Times, July 
13th, 1864. 


Be COLLIS BROWNE'S 


Staff, Calcutta, 


LONDON. 


Spasmodic and 


LORODYNE is a LIQUID results.” 
MEDICINE which ASSUAGES] pom W. C 
PAIN of EVERY KIND, affords} "7° Sp @ 


*a calm, refreshing sleep WITH- 
OUT HEADACHE, and IN- 
VIGORATES the NERVOUS 
SYSTEM when exhausted. 


**IT_ consider 


Commons in opposition to Mr. George Howard’s 
resolution. Mr. Hodgson Pratt, who was to have 
presided, proposed the election of Mr. Hd. Ran- 
dolph as chairman, in order to meet the objection of 
the Sabbatarian that Mr. Pratt would be a partial 
chairman, owing to his sympathy with the Sunday 
Opening Movement. Mr, Randolph was unanimously 
elected to preside. The Hon. Sec., Mr. Fishbourne, 
read a long correspondence which had passed be- 
tween the Committee and Mr. Broadhurst, from 
which it appeared that Mr, Broadhurst declined the 
invitation to be present on the ground that the 
decision of the meeting was 2 foregone conclusion. 
Mr. Gardner, Hatcham Club, proposed, and Mr. 
McCrae, West End Boot and Shoe Makers, seconded, 
a resolution strongly condemning Mr, Broadhurst 
for his speech in the House of Commons, and 
affirming that the Societies represented by the 
delegates ‘‘ strongly desire to see extended to Lon- 
don the policy of Sunday opening, which has proved 
such an unmixed good to our fellow workmen in 
Birmingham, Manchester, and other provincial 
towns.” The resolution was ably supported by the 
following delegates :—Mr. Geo, Millbank, St. James’s 
and Soho Club, Mr. Wm. Jones, Alliance Cabinet 
Makers, Mr. F. T. Dowling, Hammersmith Club, 
Mr. Wm. H. Ackrell, Amalgamated Boot and Shoe 
Makers, Mr. E. Hopes, Cobden Club, Mr, Alfred 
Callow, Patriotic Club, and Mr, T. Powell, of the 
London Trades’ Council, The resolution was 
carried unanimously, and a vote of thanks to the 
chairman brought to a close the proceedings of a 
very interesting meeting, 


BIRTH. 

RAYNER—On the 12th inst., at the County Asylum, 
Hanwell, the wife of H. Rayner, M.D. of a 
daughter. 

DEATHS. 

ATKINS—On the 6th inst., at Oxford-street, Leicester, 
George Beale Atkins, aged 47. 

BAKER—On the 11th inst., at Skerton House, Old 
Trafford, aged 72 years, Helen Darbishire, wife of 
Alderman Thomas Baker, ex-Mayor of Manchester. 

BOWRING—On the 13th inst., at his residence, 160, 
Bower-street, Maidstone, the Rey. Thos. Bowring, 
in his 81st year. 

MARRiOTT—On the 8th inst., at her residence, The 
Grange, Hopton, near Mirfield, in her 84th year, 
Harriet, widow of the late William Marriott, of 
Wakefield. 

NIAS— On the 12th inst., at Westmoreland-place, 
Bath, Elizabeth, eldest daughter of the late 
William Nias, Esq., aged 83. 

TAYLER—At Manchester, on the 6th inst., William 
Venning Tayler, third gon of the late Rey. James 
Tayler, of Nottingham, aged 80 years. 

VENNING—On the 9th inst., at his residence, Red- 
Jand Hall, near Bristo], William Arthur Venning, 
Esq., aged 73, 


CHOLERA, DYSENTERY, 
ry IARRHGA. 


The GENERAL BOARD of 
HEALTH, London, 


that it ACTS as a CH ARM, one€} From Dr. B. J 
dose generally sufficient. 


Dr. GIBBON, Army Medical | 


DOSES COMPLETELY 
CURED ME of DIARRH@A.”) 


R. J. COLLIS BROWNRE’S 
CHLORODYNE rapidly cuts 
short all attacks of 


FS PILEPSY, SPASMS, COLIC. 
PoALPITATION, 


GovuGcHS, COLDS, &c. 


From W. VESALIUS 
GREW, M.D., 
turer at St. George’s Hospital, 


*T have no hesitation in stating 
that I have never met with any 
medicine so efficacious as an Anti- 


used it in Consumption, Asthma, 
Diarrhcea, and other diseases, and 
am perfectly satisfied with the 


WILKINSON, Esq. 
R.C.S., Spalding. 


Phthisis and Spasmodic Cough ; 
the benefit is very marked indeed,” 


CHLORODYNE. 


FPR. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S 
w=” CHLORODYNE is the TRUE 
PALLIATIVE in 


R EURALGIA, GOUT, 
CANCER, 


“FOCTHACHE, 
MATISM. 


RIEU- 


REPORT 


. BOULTON and Co., 
Horncastle. 


“We have madeé pretty ex- 
tensive use of Chlorodyne in our 
practice eae and look upon it 
as an excellent direct Sedative 
and Anti-Spasmodic. It seems 
to allay pain and irritation in 
whatever organ, and from what- 
ever cause. It induces a feeling 
of comfort and quietude not ob- 
tainable by any other remedy, and 
it seems to possess this great ad- 
vantage over all other Sedatives, 
that it leaves no unpleasant alter 
effects.” 


states: ‘* TWO 


HYSTERIA, 


MPORTANT CAUTION. 


PUTTI- The IMMENSE SALE * tiis 

formerly: Wee: REMEDY has given rise te 

x many UNSCRUPULOUS 
IMITATIONS. 


N.B.—EVERY BOTTLE OF 
GENUINE, CHLORODYNE 
BEARS on the GOVERN- 
MENT STAMP the NAME of 
the INVENTOR, 


D® J. COLLIS BROWNE. 


Sedative. I have 


SOLD IN BOTTLES, rs. 1%4d., 
2s. gd., 4s. 6d., by all Chemists, 
Sore MANUFACTURER, 


J. T. DAVENPORT, 33, GREAT: 
RUSSELL STREET‘, W.C. 


it invaluable in 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


“W.L.” next week. 
“CH, B.”—We cannot afford space for so full a discus- 
sion of the Temperance question, 
Gulewd wr. 


Our 
SUNDAY, Decempzr 17. 


LONDON. 

Rev. P. H. Wicxstezp, at Little Portland-street Chapel, 
ab 11.15 am. and 7 P.M. 

Rev. Cuas, Vorsuy, at Langham-hall, 43, Great Portland. 
street, 11.15 a.m. 

Lecture at St. George’s Hall, Langham-place, at 4 P.m., 
James Gow, Esq., M.A. Cantab., on ‘Socrates ; the 
founder of Moral Philosophy.” 

BOURNEMOUTH. 

Rey. Aurrep Hoop, at the Town Hall Buildings, 

AM, and 7 P.M, 


abel 


* * Notices of Sunday Services are inserted in this 
Calendar at 6d. a line, and of other Mectings and Services 
gratis, provided a detailed Advertisement appears. 


SELECTED BOOKS, 


Arnold’s (E.) Pearls of the Faith, or Islam’s Rosary, 
7/6 

oh (A. W.) The Greek Philosophers, 2 Vols., 28/ 

Bovet’s (F.) Egypt, Palestine, and Pheenicia, trans. by 
W. H. Lyttelton, 9/ 

Bowker’s (J.) Goblin Tales of Lancashire, 4/6 

Essays in Philosophical Criticism, ed. by A. Seth and 
R. B. Haldane, with preface by EH, Caird, 9/ 

Evolution (The) of Christianity, 12/ 

Gardiner’s (B. M.) French Revolution, 1789-1795, 2/6 

Gospel of the Secular Life, Sermons at Oxford, 5/ 

Hawthorne’s (N.) Dr. Grimshawe’s Secret, 6/ 

J pie Lectures of the Congregational Union, Vola 

; Vol. 2, 4/ 

ieee s (E. M. ) A Visit to the Holy Land, Syria, and 
Constantinople, 5/ 

Problems and Exercises in Political Economy, by A. 
Milnes, 4/6 

Pitman’s (E. R., Central Africa, Japan, and Fiji, 
Story of Missionary Enterprise and Triumph, 5/ 

Simcox’s (G. A.) History of Latin Literature from 
Ennius to Boethius, 2 Vols., 32/ 

Skelton’s (J.) Essays in History and Biography, 12/6 

Swift (Jonathan), Life of, by H. Craik, 18/ 

Thom’s (J. H.) Laws of Life after the Mind of Christ, 
Discourses, 7/6 

Wentworth Papers (The), 1705-1739, by J. J. Cart- 
wright, 21/ 


a 


Mr. Wattrr Mawer, Sunday School Association Office, 
37, Norfolk-street, Strand, W.C., will supply any of the 
above-named new books and new editions, at tho prices 
named, carriage free, on receipt of Post-office Order, paye 
able at the East Strand Post-office. 
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New Edition, the Ninth Thousand, Revised and Enlarged, 
100 pages, 8vo., price 1s., post free. 


THOUGHTS ON THEISM, 


WITH 


SUGGESTIONS TOWARDS A PUBLIC RELIGIOUS 
SERVICE IN HARMONY WITH MODERN 
SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 

“ Dealing with religions progress and advance, it con- 
tains matter and suggestions which should be read espe- 
cially by members of Assemblies and all interested in 

thg foundations of religion.”—Guascow Hrratp, 

i Its pages are enriched with numerous extracts from 
the most eminent divines, metaphysicians, and scientists 
of modern times.”—Sarewspury Free Press. 


London : Trusyer and Co,, Ludgate-hill. 


Now Ready. 


Gees by the REV. GOODWYN 

BARMBY, being the fifth and last vol. of the Band 
of Faith Series. 

Neatly bound in cloth, and lettered. Price Is., or post 
free, 1s, 3d. May be had of Mrs. Barmby, The Vines, 
Yoxford, Suffolk ; also at the same price, Vols, 2, 3, and 
4 of the same series, 


NOW READY. 


AWS OF LIFE AFTER THE MIND 
OF CHRIST. By Joun Hamitton Tuom. Crown 
8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. : 


London: Kee@an Paun, Trencn, and Co. 


iPS adiaab salts Te ules 


CG Ty) FAL Re 
») = 
A New Novel in 2 vols. By Mrs. J. Caupraimn Lunn, 
Author of “ Only Eve,” “The Masters of Claythorpe,” 
&e., &c. é 
A Book for Girls. 


Remineton axpv Co., 134, New Bond-street, London, W. 


paw ESSAY, AWARDED FIFTY 
GUINEAS. 


“THE HISTORY OF THE ORIGIN OF THE DOC- 
TRINE OF THE TRINITY IN THE CHRISTIAN 
CUURCH.” 


Bound in cloth, post free for 2s. 6d., or 30 penny stamps. 


Address, Joun Toyz, Christian Life Office, 281, Strand, 
London, W.C. 


CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR’S GIFTS. 
OTICE.—A CLASSIFIED CATALOGUE 


giving full particulars of Messrs, CasseLu, Perrer, 

Gatrin & Co,’s PUBLICATIONS, ranging in price from 
SIXPENCE to TWENTY-FIVE GUINEAS, 

will be sent on request post free to any address. It will 
be found of the greatest convenience to those who may be 
selecting Books for Curistmas AND New Ywar’s Girvs, 
Birtupay Presents, Prizes, &c., as it contains particulars 
of SEVERAL HUNDRED BOOKS so arranged as to 
show at a glance the various works in this Valuable 
Selection, which can be procured at the prices named at 
all Booksellers’ and at the Bookstalls. Request for Cata- 
logue should be addressed to 


CasseLn, Petrer, GALPIn AND Co., Ludgate-hil, London. 


HRISTMAS PRESENTS.—Nothing is so 
highly appreciated as a case of GRANT’S MORELLA 
CHERRY BRANDY, which can be ordered of any Wine 
Merchant. Queen’s quality, as supplied to Her Majesty, 
42s. per dozen; Sportsman's special quality, 50s. per 
dozen,—Manufacturer, T. GRANT, Distillery, Maidstone, 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 
IRKBECK BANK.—Current Accounts 


opened according to the usual practice of other 
Bankers, and Interest allowed on the minimum monthly 
balances when not drawn below £25. No commission 
charged for keeping Accounts, 


The Bank also receives money on Deposit at Three per 
cent. Interest, repayable on demand. 


The Bank undertakes, for its Customers, free of charz® 
the eustody of Deeds, Writings, and other Securities and 
Valuables ; the collection of Bills of Exchange, Dividends, 
and Coupons; and the purchase and sale of Stocks and 
Shares. 


Letters of Credit and Circular Notes issued. 
A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on application. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


Southampton-buildings, Chancery-lane. 


THE BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY S ANNUAL 
RECEIPTS EXOCEED FOUR MILLIONS, 


OW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOB 
TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, with Immediate 
Possession, and no Rent to pay. Apply at the Office 
the BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 


OW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 
FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH, with 
Immediate Possession, either for Building or Gardenizg 
purposes. Apply at the Office of the BIRKBECK FREE 
HOLD LAND SOCIETY. 


A Pamphlet, with uf] particulars, ou application. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


Southampton- buildings, Chancery-lane. 


ASSURANCE AGAINST ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS. 
ASSURANGE A*AINST RAILWAY AGSIDENTS ALONE. 
ASSURANCE AGAINST FATAL AGGIDENTS AT SEA. 
ASSU2ANCE OF EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. 


Rriluay Passengers’ Assurance Company, 
THE OLDEST AND LARGEST COMPANY, INSURING 
AGAINST ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS. 

The Right Hon. LORD KINNAIRD, Chairman, 
Subscribed Capital, £1,000,000. 
PAID-UP CAPITAL AND RESERVE, £240,000, 
MODERATE PREMIUMS 
Bonus allowed to Insurers after five years, 
£1,700,000 
HAS BEEN PAID AS COMPENSATION, 

Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Local 
Agents, or 
64, CORNHILL, 


or 8, GRAND HOTEL BUILDINGS, CHARING-CROSS 
; LONDON. 


WILLIAM J, VIAN, Secretary. 


MINISTER, living in a pleasant town in 

the Midland Counties, would be glad to receive a 

Lady into his family as a Boarder, where she would have 

a quiet cultured home, Terms moderate,—Address, 
“ Suchende,”’ InquirER Office. 


EDWARD T. WHITFIELD'S 
CHEAP STATIONERY WAREHOUSE, 


178, STRAND, W.C. 


E. T. WHITFIELD begs to inform his Friends and Customers that he now keeps a very large stock of 
GENERAL and FANCY STATIONERY, and that he executes orders for every kind of Die-Sinking, 


Stamping, and Engraving. 


Parcels amounting to £1 sent Carriage Free. 


Card Plate Engraved, and Fifty Cards with name only, Gentlemen’s or Ladies’ size, 2s. 6d, ; Addresses, 


9d. per line extra. 


Five Quires of Note Paper and 100 Envelopes, stamped with Monogram or Lady’s Name, 4s. 
Rubber Stamps, both for marking Linen and for Business Purposes, at very low prices. 
Christmas, New Year, and Birthday Cards, in great variety. 


E. T. W. continues to supply UNITARIAN and ail other Books, post-free, at the 


Publishers’ 


Prices, from One Shilling upwards. 


NITARIAN ‘CHURCH, AVONDALE- 
ROAD, PECKHAM (within ten minutes’ walk of 
Peekham Rye Railway Station), 


SPECIAL OPENING SERVICES will be held on 
SUNDAY, December 17, in the Morning at 11 o'clock, 
by the Rov. R. Spzars; and in the Evening at 6.30, by 
the Rev. P. H. Wicksrzep, M.A. Collections in aid of 
the Building Fnad. 


RIVATE RESIDENCE for WOMEN 
STUDENTS of the LONDON UNIVERSITY, and 
other London Colleges, 119, Gower-street, W.C. (nearly 
opposite the University). Miss SUSAN WOOD, late 
Head Mistress of the Bath High School, and formerly of 
Cheltenham College, receives a limited number of ladies 
to board and study under her direction for the various 
examinations. For terms, apply till September 29, to 
Miss S. Wood, 25, Keppel-street, W.C. 

References kindly permitted te Captain Douglas Gatton, 
C.B., Member of the Council of University College ; © 
C, J, Roundell, Esq., M.P., late Fellow of Merton College, 
Oxford; Charles Bloxam, Esq., Professor at King’s 
College; Mrs. Albert Dicey, 7, Victoria-street, West- 
minster, and others, 


Beare Se WORSLEY, 
Near MANCHESTER. 
BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 

Principal .». MRS, F. SHAWCROSS, 
late of Brook House, Knutsford.—For prospectus, apply 
to the Principal, or to Messrs, J. Gant and Co,, Man- 
chester. 


IGH SCHOOL, STOKE GREEN, NEAR 
COVENTRY, established (1865) by the Rey. . 
Heavisipe, B.A., of University and Manchester New Coal- 
leges, London, promotes a Liberal Education ata moc‘e- 
rate cost. 


LIFTON.— The Rev. W. HARGRAVE, 

M.A. Lond., receives a limited number of BOYs 

to board and educate. Long experience in teaching ; 

special attention to delicate or backward boys.—Address, 
8, Oakland-road, Redland, Bristol. 


oe Tremont House.—Miss HIG- 
GINSUN and Miss SCHILD, of Hanover, diplénée, 
would be glad to receive a LADY BOARDER or a few 
RESIDENT PUPILS. Home comforts; mild climate, 
Seven minutes’ walk to the sands, and easy access by 
tram to the picturesque coast of the neighbourhood, 


DUCATION.—In a select School, where 
only a few resident Pupils are received, there will 
be TWO VAUANCIES after Christmas. Thorough 
English tuition, with preparation for all examinations. 
Special advantages in German and French conversation. 
Tue domestic arrangements are on a liberal aud home- 
like scale, and the pupils receive the motherly care of 
the Principal (Onitarian).—L, Y., care of Mr, Wylie, 
Stationer, Acre lane, Brixton. 


wes experienced TEACHER, holding the St. 
Andrew’s LL.A. Degree for Women, wishes to 
meet with a morning engagement. Subjects :—nglish, 

Music, French, German, and Klementary Latin, —Ad- 
dress, E, N., Inquirer Oifice. 


OULOGNE-SUR-MER.—A Married Lady 
(daughter of a late Unitarian Minister) receives 
Young Ladies to educate. Thorough English, French 
(two resident French governesses), German (two resident 
German governesses); Latin aud Mathematies (B.A. 
Lond.); Music (pianoforte, violin, singing, harmony) ; 
Drawing, Riding, &c, Experienced English nurse. House 
situated in best part of town. Highest references given 
and required, Terms:—above 14, 100 guineas; 10 to 
14, 80 guineas ; under 10, 60 guineas,x—Address, Princi- 
pal, 63, Boulevard Mariette. 


Os a ae FORT, MARGATE.” — APARI- 
MENTS in a well-furnished house, facing the 
sea, on moderate terms. 
Address, Mrs. Stab: ck, Lansdowne Lodge, the For 
Margate. 


Possessing all the Properties of the Finest 
Arrowroot, 


BEOwN AND poLson's 


&y ORN i LOUR 


IS A WORLD-WIDE NEOESSARY 
FOR 
THE NURSERY, THE SWK ROOM, 
AND THE FAMILY TaBLE. 


Nozze, — Purchasers of Corn Flour should insist on 
being supplied with Brown and Polson’s. 


Printed by Woopraut and Kinpxr, of Milford-lane, Strand 
W.C.; and Published for the Proprietors by WaLTER 
Mawes, at the Offices of the SuNDAY SoHOOoL AssooraTion, 
37, Norfolk-street, Strand, London, W C,— Saturday 
December 16, 1882 
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IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 


At the beginning of the New Year the 
price of the Inquirer will be re- 
duced from 5d. to 2d. weekly. See 
detailed notice in another column. 


PEACE AT ANY PRICE. 


THE compromise with which at last the 
protracted Mackonocuiz case has come to a 
close cannot be pronounced satisfactory by 
any who value consistency more than party 
and principle more than expediency. Is 
it not the fact that principle and consistency 
have been sacrificed for the sake of peace ? 
The wearisome and costly litigationhas ended 
in a surrender which is no surrender, but 
rather a substantial victory for the party 
of sacerdotal pretension in the Anglican 
Church. We wish to speak with the 
greatest respect of the late Archbishop, but 
we think the last public act of his life, con- 
sidered in all its bearings, was a mistaken 
concession to one who had set all law and 
authority at defiance. Peace in the Church 
is precious no doubt, but there are interests 
more precious than peace, and this the late 
prelate seems to have overlooked. It is 
evident that he was very anxious, as he saw 
the close of his earthly life approaching 
that the unseemly strife associated with 
Mr. Macxonocute, should come to an end, 
and not descend as an unfortunate legacy 
to his successor. The letter with which 
the Primate opened the correspondence is 
most considerate and kind. It could not 
fail to touch the heart of any man who had 
a spark of feeling in him. He avows that 
the troubles and strifes within the Church 
have been much in hig thoughts. He sees 
that anything which at this moment in- 
creases bitterness of feeling may do per- 


thing that tends to preserve peace now will 
make a satisfactory solution of their diffi- 
culties far easier. On this ground he 
urgently appeals to Mr. Mackonocutn, and 
suggests to him, without wishing to dictate 
in any way, his course of action, whether, 
consistently with duty, he could see his way 
to withdraw voluntarily, by resignation of 
his benefice, from further conflict with the 
Courts. Mr. Macxonocuis at once acknow- 
ledged the letter, but declined returning a 
definite answer until he had taken time to 
give the matter consideration. Ten days 
elapse, and then he gets another letter, 
urgently calling attention to the matter. 
This letter was written by Mr. Davinson, 
the Primate’s chaplain and son-in-law, un- 
known to the dying Archbishop. Mr. 
Dayipson believed that the matter was 
preying upon his mind and causing disquiet 
and anxiety to him at that trying time. 
Mr. Macxonocutn replied, asking for a day 
or two's further delay before sending a final 
answer. On the evening of Noy. 23 he 
wrote again to say that the conclusion at 
which he had arrived was to acquiesce in 
the Primate’s wish that he should resign 
his benefice. Now why this delay, adding 
needless anxiety and disquiet to one at the 
point of death? It was a question that 
must have been present to Mr. Macxon- 
OCHIE’S mind many times during the sixteen 
years of unseemly conflict between himself 
and the Church Courts. The delay is all 
the more extraordinary from what he him- 
self said to his congregation at a meeting 
announcing his resignation. ‘“ From the 
moment he read the Archbishop’s first letter 
he saw that he could act in no other way 
than he had done. It did not seem to him 
possible to refuse the request of the Arch- 
bishop in such troubled times.” Well, if he 
saw his way clear from the first, why did 
he not act according, and relieve the mind 
of his anxious correspondent instead of 
keeping the sick man—sick unto death— 
waiting for a fortnight? There seems a 
want of feeling in this matter on the part 
of the contumacious Ritualist. He seems 
more concerned about his own fancied rights 
and privileges than, about the peace of the 
Church, or the Ar¢hbishop’s peace of mind. 
Himself as vicar of St. Alban’s as priest 
first, all other considerations second. 

And now for the subsequent appoint- 
ments. In his letter to the Primate Mr. 


,| MAcKONOcHIE expresses the hope that “I 


may depend upon your Grace’s good offices 
with the Bishop of London, so that I may 
be licensed or instituted at once to whatever 
work in the diocese may offer itself to me.” 
Accordingly his letter containing this 
request and one from the Archbishop were 
sent to the Bishop of Lonnon. On Dec. 1 
Mr. Macxonocuic formally resigned his 
benefice, and wrote to the Archbishop a 
letter to that effect, which the latter was 
too ill to read. On Dec. 6 the Rey. 
Roperr Svuckrine, vicar of St. Peter’s, 


manent mischief to the Church, while any-| London Docks, another Ritualist, was pre- 


sented to St. Alban’s, and on the next day 
instituted by the Bishop of Lonpon to the 
living. On the 9th Mr. Macxonocuts was 
both presented and instituted to St. Peter’s, 
the late charge of Mr. Sucxtisa—so that 
these two “ priests’ simply change places. 
The cards are shuffled, and the next moment 
they turn up each in the other’s place. The 
two men belong to the same party in the 
Church, and precisely the same ritual will 
be continued at St. Alban’s and St. Peter’s 
as before. Such is the lame and impotent 
conclusion to which the costly litigation of 
the Church Association has brought matters 
at last. A conflict which has been carried 
on, Mr. Macxonocui¢ says, for sixteen years, 
ends at last in a drawn battle—no, for the 
advantage is clearly on the side of the 
Ritualists. And to increase the irony of 
the situation, to make the whole affair 
ludicrous, if that were possible—both the 
bishops, who have been the active movers in 
the business, are opposed to Ritualism, and 
have therefore concurred in appointments 
which both on the ground of principle 
would condemn. And it is all done for the 
sake of peace, with the conviction that 
what the Church needs most is peace 
within its own borders. If this is not peace 
at any price we think it would be difficult 
to say what is. 

All this while the St. Alban’s congrega- 
tion had been kept in total ignorance of 
what was going on. When the whole 
matter was finally settled Mr. Macxonocuis 
called together the members of his church 
and made an elaborate statement, reviewing 
what had taken place, read the whole cor- 
respondence, and making a long speech in 
justification of the course he had pursued. 
HKvidently he saw plainly enough that the 
advantage rests with his own party in this 
strange business. It is the Church Asso- 
ciation that is left nowhere at last—a 
result from which that Association will, we 
expect, prudently take warning in regard 
to the future. ‘Towards the close of his ad- 
dress the vicar said, ‘‘There was one little 
matter he must tell them. The Bishop of 
Lonpown on instituting him made no sort or 
kind of stipulation whatever. But on the 
first day that he went to speak to Mr. Lun, 
the Bishop’s secretary, the latter said to 
him, ‘There’s one thing that sticks in the 
Bishop’s throat a little,” and on hig asking, 
‘What is that?’ the reply was, ‘That 
picture.’ Here Mr. Macxonocuin pointed 
to the picture of the Blessed Virgin and 
the Infant Saviour which stands against 
the south side of the chancel arch. If not 
a fine work of art the picture beautifully 
represents the Incarnation; but he stated 
that if the Bishop did not like it he had no 
objection to take it away with him, and it 
would go. He hoped they would not miss 
that picture, and perhaps some day some 
one would give the Church a better one. 
He was going to a church where he would 
find everything he could wish to have, and 


they would have Mr, Sucking here, where 


822 
ee 
he would find everything he could wish for, 
and so the two parishes would go on just the 
same, and at the same time the peace and 
prosperity and work of the Church would 
be greatly advanced.” Such is the issue. 
The Church Association is checkmated, and 
Ritualism, at the hands of Anti-ritualist 
Bishops, has gained the day ! 


ee gieeieennneenens aniaicanoniemid 


RENAN’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY.—UII. 


Tne authorities at St. Sulpice were not much 
surprised, it appears, at'the step their sceptical 
pupil had felt it his duty to take. The 
most scholarly among them, M. Le Hir, who 
had, {we are told, absolute confidence in study, 
did not dissuade him from prosecuting his 
studies in Paris on independent ground, but 
even went so far as to draw up for him a 
scheme of the lectures it would be desirable 
for him to attend at the College of France 
and the School of Oriental Languages, while 
M. Careon, the virtual Principal of the 
establishment, though pained at what had 
transpired, showed the. utmost sympathy 
with regard to the difficulties our author was 
likely to encounter, and promised to do all 
in his power to help him. M. DuPpaANLoup, 
too, one of his earlier masters, and unfortu- 
nately a future enemy, as the famous Bishop 
of ORLEANS, acted at this juncture with that 
“great and generous comprehension of 
things which constituted his superiority,” 
and asking our author whether he had need 
of money, said his poor purse was at his dis- 
posal, and that he could only regret he had 
nothing better to offer him. All this may 
have sprung from the principle that incipient 
heresy should be tenderly treated in order 
that a cure may be speedily effected ; any- 
how, it is touching and beautiful, and has 
earned for the good fathers in question the 
eternal gratitude of their heretical pupil, 
whose name will live when others would 
otherwise be consigned to oblivion. With 
these kindly relations and a feeling of mutual 
good-will M. RENAN left the Seminary on 
the Gth of October, 1845, and took up his 
residence at an hotel in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood. Within a few days M. Carbon 
kept his word, and obtained for him an ap- 
pointment under « M. Gatry at the Stanis- 
las College, which his friend M. DUPANLOUP 
urged him to accept. But finding that his 
new duties involved or implied much from 
which he had wished to wholly escape in 
leaving St. Sulpice, and having no intel- 
lectual sympathy with the Principal of the 
College, his stay lasted only a fortnight. He 
thus broke away, he says, from the last bonds 
by which the Church sought to hold him. 
Shortly afterwards he took a subordinate 
position in a pension or boarding school 
which formed a branch or appanage of the 
Lycée Henri Quatre. He entered this es- 
tablishment on reciprocal terms. He had a 
little room for his private use, boarded with 
the pupils and worked only about two hours 
a day, which gave him, as he tells us, ample 
time for study, and was therefore just what 
he required. Apart from the terrible crisis 
through which he was passing in regard to 
matters of thought and duty, and the strange- 
ness of his new relation to the world, this 
little pension would have been, he says, a 
veritable paradise for him. As it was, he 
felt terribly lonely. The universe seemed 
but a cold and barren desert. Since Christ- 
ianity could not be accepted as true, all else 
appeared trivial, indifferent, scarcely worth 
attention. His life being thus broken in 
upon he experienced a sense of emptiness 
like that which follows a fever or a violent 
love affair. Catholicism had drawn an en- 
chanted circle round his life ; this he crossed, 
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and the love and moral beauty that had pre- 
vailed therein were gone. The world seemed 
to have become commonplace, and poor in 
virtue. His own words are :—‘Ce que je 
voyais me semblait une chute, une decad- 
ence; je me crus perdu dans une fourmi- 
liére. de pygmées.” What sceptics and 
ultra Protestants will think of these state- 
ments we areata loss to conjecture ; suffice 
it to say that they show how unjust it is to 
confound the moral bearing of Catholicism 
with its dogmatic pretensions, Meanwhile 
it was anxiety for his mother which inten- 
sified M. ReNAN’s grief. Her letters lace- 
rated his heart. She pictured his position 
as far worse than it was, and having reared 
him delicately, in spite of their poverty, she 
feared his health might give way under 
the comparative hardships involved in the 
change. She wrote, “ How will you, whom 
a mere mouse would prevent from sleeping, 
bear such a life?” Her sorrow seems to 
have been very great for a time, but when 
she saw that the dear child of her love and 
imagination remained as full of filial tender- 
ness as ever, she consoled herself, and said 
there were several ways of being a priest, 
and that nothing was changed in him but 
his dress, This, he adds, was certainly the 
truth. Worthy woman ! The voice of nature 
spoke in her soul, but man has at times to 
disregard the wail of pain that even affection 
utters in order to obey the ringing excelsior 
cry which urges him to ascend higher and 
ever higher towards the mountain height of 
truth. 

M. RENAN tells us that he was wholly 
ignorant of the ways of the world when he 
entered the establishment in question, where 
he remained for three and a-half years. 
Hence he made no effort to improve his 
position. The career he had entered upon 
was nearest that of an ecclesiastic, and this 
had determined his choice. His duties were 
of a humble order, and the position as a 
whole formed .a striking contrast with the 
one he had enjoyed at St. Sulpice. Still 
the leisure he had for study and the approval 
of his conscience bore him up. Nor was this 
all. Another recompense was in store for 
him. This he found in the friendship of a 
senior pupil named BERTHELOT, who was 
eighteen years old, and who from his ad- 
vanced studies and great success occupied an 
exceptional position in the establishment. 
Possessed even thus early with a spirit of 
philosophical inquiry, a love of hard work, 
and a passion for truth, which were destined, 
we are told, to make his name famous, his 
friendship proved of the greatest value to 
our author. Even after the former left the 
establishment, and went to live with his 
father, a Paris doctor, the two friends met 
almost every evening, and with “a feast of 
reason and a flow of soul” discussed ques- 
tions ranging through the whole field of 
human knowledge. Their friendship con- 
sisted, M. RENAN tells us, in a kind of com- 
mon fermentation of thought, which a re- 
markable conformity of intellectual organ- 
isation produced in them respecting the 
same objects, so much so that what 
they had both seen appeared thus beyond 
all questions. Their minds seem to have 
been analogous to the action of the two 
eyes when directed to the same object. As 
the two images in the brain give but one and 
the same perception, so independent inquiry 
led them to the same forms of truth. The 
result of their conversations was a complete 
abandonment of the miraculous in Christ- 
ianity and of the special character of Reve- 
lation. The doubts each brought to the 
other were laid to rest, the shreds of Ortho- 
doxy they had mutually retained were cast 
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away for ever. In this friendship, which 
appears to have lasted with greater or less 
intimacy up to the present time, our author 
was not true to the teaching of his old 
masters, according to which special friend- 
ships are a loss and a robbery to the com- 
munity. Still the spirit of that teaching 
seems to have remained with him to a large 
extent, for he adds :—“ One of the ideas that 
I have most frequently had to combat is 
that friendship, as ordinarily understood, is 
an injustice, an error which only permits 
you to appreciate the virtues of one indivi- 
dual, and closes your eyes to the good 
qualities of other persons, perhaps more 
worthy-of your sympathy. I say to myself 
sometimes, following out the ideas of my old 
masters, that friendship is an act of larceny 
towards society in general, and that in a 
superior world it can have no existence.” 

The extreme interest of these autobiogra- 
phical sketches have led us beyond our an- 
ticipated limits, and we must reserve the 
remainder for a fourth and concluding 
article. 


CHRISTMAS, 1882. 


Ir humanity has not been very obedient to all 
the Divine laws it has at any rate been very ob- 
servant of one of them. There has been no 
need to repeat the command, “Increase and 
multiply and replenish the earth.” We fear 
that men have, in that matter, a little over- 
stepped the lines of necessity, and filled up 
vacancies rather faster than social convenience 
required. Our brethren in Europe and America 
have spread over the earth and settled, tem- 
porarily or permanently, here, there, and every- 
where, and will be keeping this Christmas Day 
in various climes and in various modes. Some 
will be grouped round the hearth-stone imbibing 
warmth and cheerful influence from the flaming 
log or the sparkling coal; some will be basking 
in the sunny South, in beautiful orchards or in 
groves where “orange lamps in a green night ” 
shine with a cheering splendour. Some that 
are old and ill will have a trying time of it under 
the shadows of age, infirmity, sickness, and sor- 
row; and some that are young and healthy will 
feel in their hearts a bursting forth of the blooms 
of joy, and “live merrily under the blossom that 
hangs on the bough.” May the blessing of 
Heaven rest on each extreme and on every in- 
termediate state of humanity! The years roll 
by so rapidly that it would almost seom as if 
old Father Time himself, urged by pressure of 
important business, were moving on with un- 
usual eagerness and hurry. Scarcely has nature 
planted a rose on the cheek of fair infancy when 
puberty comes and takes it away, and soon 
afterwards age, with furrowing fingers of care. 
Scarcely have the hopes bloomed, the faculties 
put forth their energy, the affections kindled, 
and the spirit unfurled its wings, when there 
cometh a change which withers the blooming 
hopes, wearies the active faculties, pains the 
sensitive affections and makes them yearn for 
the warm sympathies of Heaven as those on 
earth grow cold—a change which reminds the 
spirit that here there is a Dedalean weakness 
in its wings, and prompts it to pray for some 
uplifting power. Nevertheless, with all this 
light and shade, this blooming and withering, 
this oscillation between joy and sorrow, this 
rising and setting of the mental sun, the uni- 
verse is moving on in quiet beauty; and when 
we that are old have reached that point of dis- 
cernment and rested there in faith, let us on 
anniversaries like Christmas Day forget for a 
time, if we can, the anxieties of our lives, and 
give ourselves up to the traditional joyous in- 
fluences of the season. Let the young have 
their dances round the holly and their kisses 
under the mistletoe bough. Let age feel that it 
is not forgotten or unloved by youth, and let 
youth feel that it is not frowned upon by age. 
Let there be ample cheer upon the board and 
bright lights against the walls. Let there be a 
little good, sound, sparkling wine for those who 
are not hurt by the moderate use of it; and if 
not the wine of the grape let there be at any 
rate the wine of the heart, the exhilaratin 
affections that bead up to the lips and eyes, an 
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flow over with beautiful smiles, or beautiful 
words, or beautiful looks of intelligence and 
love. Ben Jonson sang to a fair lady, “ Drink 
to me only with thine eyes”; and we know of 
no more delicious drinking than that, provided 
the eyes have the light and tenderness of 
Heaven within them. 
___ Seventy-one changeful years have passed over 
the form that stoops over these lines, and, to the 
writer, this is probably the last of Christmas 
Days. Nevertheless, in spite of increasing 
weakness of body and deepening shadows in 
the secular outlook of the world, he means to 
try and be cheerful in this festive season of the 
year. He hopes that even the “ creature com- 
forts” of hospitality will awaken some spiritual 
fancies and call forth some graceful feelings. 
Our very food may remind us of “the cattle en 
a thousand hills,” the flocks in a thousand pas- 
tures, the birds of the air, the fishes of the sea, 
and of Him who created all and saw that all 
was good and adapted for earth and humanity. 
The varied fruits of the dessert, too, so rich in 
colour, so agreeable in flavour, might stimulate 
us to beautiful thoughts and fancies. The 
orange, the grape, the plum, the almond, and 
the nut might waft our thoughts away on 
“the wings of the morning” over the blue 
Mediterranean, the mountains of Italy, the 
Isles of Greece, the sunny Adriatic, and the 
vineyards of Portugal and Spain. And then, 
when all these material luxuries have been re- 
moved, might not memory and hope and yearn- 
ing love provide us with another kind of feast 
for the heart and soul? Might we not hear 
with our minds’ ears tones of love and tender- 
ness and whispers of wisdom from lips that 
were silenced by death long years ago? Might 
we not hear the foot-fall of those messengers 
whose “feet, beautiful on the mountains,” bore 
them along on the mission of bringirg “glad 
tidings” to the world? Might we not catch an 
accent of that sweet voice which spoke so gently 
in the streets of Nazareth and the villages of 
JudeaP Might we not recall some of the ut- 
terances of the mightiest minds of old, of all 
countries and of all times? Might we not catch 
a strain from the songs of sweet singers, from 
the splendours of great poets, from the unselfish 
deeds of great heroes, and from the quiet in- 
fluence of that patient and persistent goodness 
which passed through life as gently, as noise- 
lessly, and as beautifully as a wayside flower? 
And hope, too; may not that be as active ag 
memory? We may look forward to higher 
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opinion upon them.” The conferences, held on 
Sunday mornings or afternoons, formed during 
six terms an interesting and rather conspicuous 
feature in university life. The quality of the 
papers read was fully maintained to the last, 
and it would be unfair to say that the original 
purpose was ever entirely lost sight of; but the 
tendency was certainly towards a treatment 
more literary than argumentative, and the keen 
interest at first displayed in the conflict of 
“isms ” appeared to have exhausted itself with- 
out any very palpable results. The zeal of that 
particular generation of students was not trans- 
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term was eighteen. Atameeting held after the 
last of the services a strong desire for their con- 
tinuance was expressed by all present, and much 
regret at the announcement that Mr. Ierson 
would be unable to continue them during the 
Lent Term, owing to his presence being required 
in London for the Bermondsey mission work. 
We are glad to learn that this difficulty has 
since been overcome. On the whole, the prospect, 
though not exactly brilliant, is far from hopeless, 
and the British and Foreign Unitarian Associa- 
tion has been wise in deciding not to let the 
movement drop. Uncertainty as to the intention 


mitted to their successors, and the departure of 
the able and energetic chairman afforded the 
immediate occasion for dissolution. On the 
other hand, the Cambridge Unitarian Society, 
formed “ for the cultivation of progressive Unit- 
arian Christianity,” and consisting mainly of 
townspeople, led an almost unnoticed existence 
down to the autumn of 1881. Then the British 
and Foreign Unitarian Association came to our 
aid. The lectures of Mr. Freckelton and Mr. 
Geldart in December of that year, and those of 
Mr. Wicksteed in March of 1882, organised at 
the joint expense of the central and of the local 
society, were well attended according to the 
standard of provincial Unitarianism, and the 
discussion which was in all cages invited was 
taken up with ability and in a friendly spirit by 
several University men. One of them at least, 
who had expected to find among Unitarians a 
disposition to slur over the most fundamental 
questions, professed himself very favourably im- 
pressed with the simplicity and directness of 
the answers he received. Both sets of lectures 
were expressly advertised as Unitarian. It was 
remarked at the time, and probably with truth, 
that a larger audience might have been at- 
tracted if the denominational title had been 
suppressed; but the »romoters believed then, 
and still believe, that Unitarian is the most ap- 
propriate term to describe the conclusions to 
which the lectures were directed : that corporate 
action, and therefore a corporate name, is needed 
to give practical effect to these conclusions; 
that the best way to make the name understood 
and respected is to use it freely, and that large 
audiences are of little value unless they can be 
induced to listen with a sense that action of 
some sort is to depend upon their assent. In 
this case the immediate result was but small. 
It was not considered expedient to continue the 
lectures among the multifarious distractions of 
the May Term, but six persons gave their names 


developments and beneficent changes in hu- 
manity; to a gradual withering away of the 
weeds of mental life and a gradual substitution 
of the flowers; to the distant time when old 
things that are evil shall pass away, and when 
all shall become beautifully new. We think 
that a fine nature may pass through all these 
experiences on Christmas Day. It may eat and 
drink; it may romp and play; it may dance 
and sing; it may laugh and joke; it may ten- 
derly remember and ardently hope; it ma 

quietly muse and secretly pray. All these 
successive moods and activities in a healthy 
mind harmonise one with another. In the hope 
that something like all this, or something better, 
may be the experience of our ‘readers this 
Christmas Day we close with the quaint bene- 
diction of the old carol, “ God bless you, merry 
gentlemen !” KH. A. 


FREE RELIGIOUS SERVICES IN CAM- 
BRIDGE. 

The term just just ended has been marked by 
the first attempt to hold public Unitarian ser- 
vices in this town since the collapse of the Free 
Christian Church, now two years and a half 
ago. In the interval two organisations have 
been at work, both deriving their origin from 
that Church—the Religious Conferences Com- 
mittee and the Cambridge Unitarian Society. 

The former, composed mainly of University 
men, with afew ladies and townspeople, pro- 
fessed “to be united by no form either of reli- 
gious belief or of scepticism, the sole bond of 
union being the desire to promote reverent free- 
dom of thought and speech on religious subjects, 
and mutual understanding and tolerance among 

ersons of different opinions; also to arouse 

nterest among Cambridge students and others 
in religious and moral questions, and so to con- 
tribute to the growth of an intelligent public 


as being willing to join any class for Biblical 
study that might be formed under Mr. Wick- 
steed in the ensuing October Term. At the 
same meeting at which this matter was dis- 
cussed opinions were expressed by some of those 
present in favour of the renewal of regular ser- 
vices. It did not seem possible at the time to 
act upon this suggestion, but various circum- 
stances occurring in the Vacation gave a more 
hopeful aspect to the situation, and the upshot 
is that services have been conducted by Mr. 
Terson on eight out of the nine Sunday even- 
ings of the term just ended, that Mr. Wicksteed 
has had a class during the five last Mondays of 
the term, and that it is intended to continue 
both the services and the class in the Lent Term. 
It may be worth mentioning that the best act 
of the Religious Conferences Committee before 
its dissolution was to congratulate the Unitarian 
Society on its renewed activity; but we are 
unable to add that any individual adhesions 
have followed this collective expression of good- 
will. 

The Public Hall in Jesus-lane, which has been 
taken for the services, is a very convenient one 
for a moderate sized congregation, and decidedly 
an improvement upon the old Reforn clubroom 
in Green-street in point of appearance. It is 
much to be wished that it could be secured 
permanently for Unitarian purposes; but the 
means are not at present forthcoming. The 
subject of each sermon was always advertised, 
and an abstract of each appeared afterwards in 
the local papers. The drift of the whole series 
appeared to be to rest religion and morality on 
a broad basis of common experience and then 
to show how much more closely this method 
was followed in the actual teaching of Christ 
than in popular Christianity. The average 
attendance has been about forty, including 
generally about a dozen University students. 
The number of subscribers at the end of the 


to persevere has doubtless done much to pre- 
vent the waverers from joining us. 
R. K. W. 


Livrrroot.—The Rey. 8. Fletcher Williams hag 
recently delivered three lectures, the first at the 
Mechanics’ Institute, Woolton (the Rev. Geo. 
Beaumont in the chair), on ‘ William Caxton, the 
English Printer,” reported at length in the Liver- 
pool Mercury; the second at Hope-street Church 
Social Union, on “ Charles Dickens,” and the third 
at Renshaw-street Chapel Union, on “John Stuart 
Mill,” reported in the Liverpool Mercury. 


Manriace with A Decnasep Wrrn’s Sistur,—The 
Governor-General of Canada has just been informed 
by despatch from the Secretary of State that the 
Queen will not be advised to exercise her power of 
disallowance in respect of the Act legalising mar- 
riage with a deceased wife’s sister recently passed 
in that colony. This Act is consequently now in 
force, and, assuming the total area of Her Majesty’s 
dominions to be, as estimated, 8,982,177 square 
miles, marriage with a deceased wife’s sister is ab- 
solutely legal over an extent of 6,678,292 square 
miles fof British territory, conditonally, legal over 
2,183,124 square miles, and still positively illegal 
over only 120,761 square miles. 


Tue Sunpay Evenine Assocration,—On Satur- 
day, December 16, the second annual meeting of 
this association was held at the Langham Hotel, the 
newly-elected president, Mr. G. J. Romanes, F.R.S., 
in the chair, The annual report was read by Mr. 
Hdward Marsh Simpson, one of the hon. secre- 
taries, and Mr. Godfrey Shaen, treasurer, read the 
balance sheet, These having been adopted, tke 
President delivered his address. Mr, Romanes, in 
the course of his remarks, said there were three 
great questions which the philosophy of the present 
day was trying to answer, namely: What can we 
know? What ought we to do? What may we 
hope for? Fortunately most persons were fairly 
unanimous on the first two questions; but with 
regard to the third, the mental activity of the pre- 
sent day only seemed to leave the matter in greater 
perplexity than ever. He would at once admit that 
while religion, by which he meant creed, was a 
thing apart from conduct or morals, nevertheless 
there were circumstances in which the two blended 
or overlapped, and in this category he placed the 
observance of the Sabbath. Amid all the contro- 
versy which this question excited, there was one 
thing on which we had all agreed, viz., that Sunday 
must always bea day of rest. Indeed, a deep debt 
of gratitude was due to those creeds which had 
given us the Sunday. Proceeding to criticise the 
words of the commandmext which enjoins absten- 
tion from servile labour on the seventh day, Mr. 
Romanes maintained that the true interpretation of 
the text pointed more to rest than the performance 
of any religious ceremony, He quite admitted, 
however, that Sunday should be a day of prayers, 
though he strongly maintained that the views of 
the strict Sabbatarian were not warranted by any- 
thing found in Scripture. In conclusion, Mr. 
Romanes said:—‘‘I think that all reasonably- 
minded persons must agree that it is only those 
who belong to the straightest sect of the Pharisees 
who can find anything to condemn in the aims and 
the methods of the Sunday Evening Association. 
Therefore I heartily hope this, the third year of its 
existence, may prove as useful as the first and 
second have been, and that it may long survive to 
bestow on others the benefits which it has already 
bestowed on us, At the close of the address, 
which was listened to with much interest, the meet- 
ing proceeded to the election of officers for the 
year, including Mr. Mark Judge, chairman of com- 
mittee ; Mr. Godfrey Shaen, treasurer ; and Mr, T. 
L, Marshall and Mr. J. Goodacre Stafford, honorary 
secretaries. The committee intimated that arrange- 
ments were being made for a series of Sunday even- 


ing meetings at the Working Men’s College in 
Great Ormond-street, commencing January 14, 


Rebretws, 


The State in Relation to Labow. By Professor 
Stanley W. Jevons, M.A.. LL.D. Mac- 
millan and Co. 1882. 


The grief which all who knew Professor 
Jevons experienced when the sad intelligence 
reached them of his premature decease will be 
intensified by the study of this volume. There 
is perhaps not much that is positively new in 
the volume, but there is certainly much that is 
true, and the truth is presented in such fashion 
that no thoughtful man can peruse the work 
withont deriving abundant instruction from it. 
The book is remarkable for that simplicity of 
style, that comprehensive grasp and masterly 
grouping of facts, that lucidity of statement, and 
even for that delicate and refined humour, and 
that kindly sarcasm which make Mr. Jevons 
such a valuable and, at the same time, such 
an enjoyable teacher. The author sets out 
by frankly disclaiming any idea of being able to 
say anything new about Labour and Capital and 
the Legislation in relationto them. There is, he 
truly observes, an immense literature and a 
superabundance of facts upon the subject, and 
what seems now to be needed, and what Mr. 
Jevons makes a careful and, as we venture to 
think, a successful attempt to supply, is a state- 
ment of “the principles of legislation which 
emerge when we analyse the action. of the Legis- 
lature with reference to the conflict of Labour 
and Capital and the regulation of industry.” 
Ata time like this, when attempts, possibly well 
meaning but certainly anachronic, are being 
made to persuade us that free trade is a delusion; 
and when the State is being called upon to do 
more in the way of securing monopoly—is asked, 
in fact, to follow up its acquisition of the postal 
and telegraphic services, by the purchase of the 
railways and the nationalisation of the land, it 
will be generally admitted that Professor Jevons 
has rendered eminent service if in this volume 
he has succeeded in explaining the all-important 
point “why, in general, we uphold the rule of 
laisses faire, and yet in large classes of cases 
invoke the interference of local or central autho- 
rities.” ‘This question,” the author says, “ in- 
volves the most delicate and complicated con- 
siderations, and the outcome of the inquiry is 
that we can lay down no hard and fast rules, 
but must treat every casein detail on its merits.” 
Experience, he tells us, is the best guide ; but he 
adds, “the real difficulty often consists ia the 
interpretation of experience.” The sagacious 
and judicial spirit in which Mr. Jevons has _per- 
formed his task may be gathered from the fol- 
lowing sentences, which contain a useful moral, 
that he who runs may read :— 


‘‘ Concerning the functions and actions of trade 
societies I have not hesitated to express approval 
or blame in the freest way; but I think the time is 
come when all bitter terms, all class rancour, and 
all needless reference to former unfortunate occur- 
rences should be laid aside. The economic errors 
of trade unions after all are not worse than those 
which pervaded the commercial, if not the governing 
classes a generation or two ago. One result which 
clearly emerges from a calm review is that all classes 
of society are trades unionists at least, and differ 
chiefly in the boldness, ability and secrecy with 
which they push their respective interests.” 


The work consists of eight chapters, in which 
are treated “Principles of Industrial Legisla- 
tion,” “ Direct Interference of the State with 
Industry,” “The Factory Acts and similar 
Legislation directly Affecting Labourers,” “ In- 
direct Interference with Industry—Trades’ 
Union Legislation,” “ The Law of Industrial 
Conspiracy,” ‘Co-operation and Industrial 
Partnership,” “ Arbitration and Conciliation,” 
and the whole matter is summed up in a few 
* concluding remarks.” 

The first chapter, in which the author treats 
of “Principles of Industrial Legislation,” is 
probably the most interesting, as well as the 
most important in the work. The question 
arises how are we to distinguish between cases 
in which individuals should be left at liberty as 
being the best judges of their own interests, and 
those cases in which some kind of authority 
should interfere, in order to ensure or increase 
their welfare. If it be said that the individual 
workman should be left to take care of himself, 
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we are met with the fact that he does not; and 
if it be said that the employer ought to take 
precautions against injury to his workmen, we 
are met with the same fact, he does not. There 
is one method alike, simple and effective, by 
which the question may be solved. “The law 
may command that dangerous machinery shall 
be fenced, and the executive government may ap- 
point inspectors to go round and prosecute such 
owners as disobey the law.” Common sense 
brushes metaphysics on one side, and adopts 
this method. Of course, in all such matters, 
whether affecting workmen or employers, the 
question presents itself whether, in deference to 
the principles of liberty, the State ought to in- 
terfere. Professor Jevons boldly faces this 
question, and plainly says :—If my study of 
this subject has led to any true results, the first 
step must be to rid our minds of the idea that 
there are any such things in social matters as 
abstract rights, absolute principles, indefeasible 
laws, inalterable rules, or anything whatever of 
an eternal and inflexible nature.” That may 
be called clearing the ground. Guarding 
himself from misapprehension, however, the 
Professor follows up this sentence by another— 
one which will be particularly gratifying to that 
rather large class of people who are so nervously 
anxious to have the testimony of great minds in 
regard to the validity of religious faith, and 
clutch at every expression which favours that 
validity as eagerly as drowning men clutch at 
straws. ‘ We deal here, it should be observed,” 
the Professor proceeds, only with a lower class 
of relations, and have nothing directly to do 
with those higher questions of ethical science, 
of moral obligation, of conscience, of religious 
conviction, in which we may rightly seek a 
firmer basis.’ But with regard to social matters 
every man enjoys the privilege, ‘‘in England 
at least ’—note the cautious reservation—“ of 
endeavouring to persuade other people that the 
law is mistaken.” or law has nothing to do 
with conscience, nor religion, nor even with 
moral right and wrong, “‘as estimated by in- 
dividuals,” knows nothing of absolute prin- 
ciples, and isin fact nothing but “a series of 
arbitrary rules, accumulated or varied from cen- 
tury to century, defining the terms on which 
people may best live in each other’s society. It 
is a system of adjustments and compromises, 
founded upon experience and trial.” It might 
be thought that a man could buy and sell as 
he pleases, but yet law has stepped in, e.g., the 
Truck Act. Yet the law does not interfere 
with agricultural labourers or domestic ser- 
vants. It might be thought that a man had 
no absolute right to his own property; tax- 
ation proves he has not; even a man’s property 
in his own labour has never been absolute. 
So the first step in social philosophy, or rather 
in practical legislation, is to throw aside all 
supposed absolute rights or inflexible principles, 
for legislation is not a science—“ It is a matter 
of practical work, creating human institutions.” 
Hence ‘no social transformation would be too 
great to be commended and attempted if only it 
could be clearly shown to lead to the greater 
happiness of the community. . . . No laws, no 
customs, no rights of property are so sacred that 
they may not be made way with, if it can be 
clearly shown that they stand in the way of the 
greater happiness.” Of course, a heavy burden 
of proof rests upon those who advocate great 
changes; but Mr. Jevons unhesitatingly says 
that the State is justified in passing any law 
or in doing any single act which adds to the 
sum total of happiness, and this without regard 
to the liberty of the individual, for, after all, 
that liberty is only the means towards an end, 
and not the ending. It will be gathered from 
all this that Mr. Jevons maintains that the 
principle of industrial legislation should be that 
of all other, viz., what may be termed the 
principle of the highest expediency ; and no one 
will question, probably, that it necessarily fol- 
lows that the method of legislation should be 
experimental or Baconian. 

The subsequent chapters are simply illustra- 
tions of the first—or rather, the application of 
the principles enunciated to practice. They are 
highly interesting, and serve to guido us along 
the thorny path of practical politics, as well as 
to throw light upon many disputed questions. 
For example, in regard to the employment of 
women Mr. Jevons advances excellent reasons 
why he thinks in accordance with the principles 
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of legislation laid down in his first chapter that 
still, more stringent restrictive legislation is 
desirable as regards women. He says, “It has 
long, indeed, been one of the most frequent and 
urgent proposals of trade unionists that married 
women should be ‘ taken out of the mills.’ The 
so-called labour advocates are often a great deal 
nearer the truth than the general public believe. 
But then, unfortunately, they give reasons for 
their opinions, and these reasons will not always 
bear examination. Thus, in favour of the sum- 
mary exclusion of married women, it is argued 
that the market is over-stocked, and that if 
married women were taken out the operatives 
would realise a great social and domestic benefit, 
whilst ‘much of the overplus. labour would be 
reduced.’ This, however, is obviously bad 
politicaleconomy. We cannot possibly increase 
the welfare of the people by lessening labour, 
the source of wealth.” And Mr. Jevons goes 
on to show that the true justification for re- 
stricting the labours of married women is that 
it is the first duty of a mother to give proper 
sustenance to her infant; and that in any case 
the interests of a future generation may not be 
sacrificed to the apparent good of the present. 

Proceeding to deal with Trades’ Union Legis- 
lation, our author speaks some salutary truths, 
especially in reference to his economics of the 
Labour question and the theory of wages, the 
good and evil of strikes, the failure of the Com- 
bination Laws. The chapter upon the Law of 
Industrial Conspiracy is an especially interesting 
one. The author carefully points out how need- 
fal it is to bear in mind that the more delicate 
and elaborate arrangements of modern society 
have caused a change in the bearing of social 
dangers—so much so, indeed, that he does not 
hesitate to say that a great strike, if carried 
sufficiently far, might assume the character of 
social treason. He holds, consequently, that 
the Conspiracy and Protection of Property Act 
of 1875 was drawn upon the proper lines. In- 
deed, Prof. Jevons goes still further, and main- 
tains that there should be some legal authority 
capable in the last resort of obliging citizens to 
perform certain duties which, upon an emer- 
gency, might be essential to the life of the 
nation. Of course it is impossible, within the 
limits of a review of this character, to deal 
exhaustively with a work of the kind now before 
us. The subject of which it treats is, as our 
author observes, one in which we need, above all 
things, discrimination. 


‘ Restrictions on industry are not good nor bad 
per se, but according as they are imposed wisely 
and with good intentions, or foolishly, and with 
sinister intentions, Prina facie, indeed, restriction 
is bad, because Providence is wiser than the legis- 
lator—that is to say, the action of the natural forces 
of evolution will ensure welfare better than the ill- 
considered laws of the prejudiced and unskilful 
legislator. But Reason is a Divine gift, and where 
upon gronnds of clear experience interpreted by 
logical reasoning we can see our way to a definite 
improvement in some class of people without 
injuring others, we are under the obligation of 
endeavouring to promote that improvement. The 
greater part of the interference of trade societies is 
objectionable, because, though directed toward the 
welfare of a part, it is directed against the welfare 
of the rest of the community. All other industrial 
problems must be solved by similar careful estima- 
tion of the total utilitarian results.” 


The concluding paragraphs of the volume con- 
tain a lesson which is so eminently desirable that 
we should all learn in these distracted times that 
we hesitate not to transcribe them :— 


“If such be a true view of the case it is clear 
that there can be no royal road to legislation in such 
matters. We cannot expect to agree in our utili- 
tarian estimates, at least without much debate. 
We must agree to differ, and though we are bound 
to argue fearlessly, it should be with the consciousness 
that there is room for wide and bond fide difference 
of opinion. We must consent to advance cautiously, 
step by step, feeling our way, adopting no fore- 
gone conclusions, trusting no single science, ex- 
pecting no infallible guide. We must neither 
maximise the functions of government at the back 
of quasi military officials, nor minimise them ac- 


cording to the theories of the very best philosophers, 
We must learn to judge each case upon its merits, 
interpreting with painful care all experience which 
can be brought to bear upon the matter. 

“* Moreover, we must remember that, do what we 
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will, we are not to expect approach to perfection in Society a series of twelve lessons for younger 


social affairs. We must recognise the fact clearly 
that we have to deal with complex aggregates of 
people and institutions which we cannot usually 
dissect and treat piecemeal. We must often take 
‘all in all, or not at all. Tolerance therefore is 
indispensable, We may be obliged to bear with 
evil for a time that we may avoid a worse evil, or 
that we may not extinguish the beginning of good. 
In the end we shall not be disappointed if our 
efforts are really directed towards that good of the 
people which was long ago pronounced to be the 
highest law.” 


We have permitted Mr. Jevons to speak for 
himself thus fully, from a desire as much to 
show how great a loss we have sustained as to 
indicate his particular views upon the question 
treated in this book. Professor Jevons was pro- 
bably the least dogmatic of modern philosophers; 
on the other hand, he was not lacking in clear 
and decided opinions. In aword, his was the type 
of mind pre-eminently required in a time of 
transition such as the present undoubtedly is. 
Retaining a firm hold of whatever was capable of 
being firmly held, he yet“ without one thought 
of fear, but very much of hope,” looked fearlessly 
forward. The great questions of the Land and 
Labour which are pressing for consideration call 
for the service of cautious and clear intellects, 
and we venture to think that few intelligent 
readers will rise from the perusal of this latest 
of Professor Jevons’s published works without 
feeling that ifit had been possible for him to 
treat of these great questions, as he has dealt 
with this branch of them, their solution would 
have been wonderfully facilitated. However, 
there is one resource still left. Those who would 
wish to prepare themselves for an intelligent 
consideration of the larger questions of Land 
and Labour, and assist legislation in regard to 
them, should study with great care this little 
work. Tals. LR 
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Lessons in Ethics; ov, the Laws of Right Con- 
duct. Part1: Rights and Duties. By 
Kate Gannett Wells. Boston (U.S.) Unit- 
arian Sunday School Society, 1882. Pp. 48. 


It might not have been expected that Unit- 
arians, who have been so zealous for doctrine 
that for its sake they left other Churches, ex- 
posed themselves to severe legal penalties, and 
(when these were repealed) to social obloquy, 
would be prominent in their zeal for morality. 
Yet, as a matter of fact, we have laid (in word 
at least) so much stress on a good life that we 
have been stigmatised as ‘mere moralists.” 
Our essential doctrine is, however, closely con- 
nected with righteousness. Christ declared that 
the commandment—to love our neighbours as 
ourselves (which is the fulfilling of the law)— 
is like unto that which enjoins love to the Lord 
our God, who is Onz. The sacred books of 
the monotheistic Jews abound in precepts of 
morality ; and the Mahommedans have a higher 
standard of duty than the worshippers of 
‘Lords many, and Gods many.” ‘The sermons 
most frequently heard in our chapels have been 
described as “moral essays;” and moral philo- 
sophy has been the favourite study of many of 
our divines. Some who have left our commu- 
nion have borne testimony to the excellent moral 
training in many of our families and schools. 
There are valuable works which aim to carry out 
into the details of modern life the golden rule 
of Christ; yet it seems to us that more pains 
haye been taken to discuss and elucidate doc- 
trinal than moral questions ; and that the young 
have been too frequently left to pick up such 
notions of right as the law of the land, or the 
unwritten law of their little world—in society 
or the home—may impart. 

The American Unitarian Sunday School 
Society has resolved to supply this deficiency, 
and has appointed a committee to prepare a 
series of manuals on ethics, viz., “(1) Rights 
and Duties; (2) Virtues and Vices; (3) The 
Conscience; (4) Social and Public Duties; (5) 
The Will and the Emotions.” They are as- 
signed to different writers, but will be revised 
by other members of the Committee. The 
first of the series is written by Mrs. Wells, the 
daughter of the Rev. Dr. Gannett, who inherits 
his ardour for all that can promote well-being, 
and hasahigh place among the able and thought- 
ful philanthropists of Boston. She had pre- 
viously prepared for the Western Sunday School 


children, entitled “ Corner-stones of Character.” 
This manual contains twelve lessons: “ Rights, 
Claims, Mutual Help, Ought, Rights of Parent 
and Child, Rights of Brothers and Sisters, Rights 
of Children and Servants, Rights of Teacher 
and Scholar, Rights of Friend and Companion, 
Right to Work and Pleasure, Right to Self- 
Improvement, The Need of Self-Sacrifice, Right 
to choose ‘The Best.’” Hach lesson is divided 
into paragraphs, e.g.:—“‘ Lesson II., Claims. 
Right Claims.— What are they ? Wrong Claims. 
—What are they? Source of Wrong Claims. 
—Why are they made? Mutual Claims.—Are 
yours the only ones that are allowable? Satis- 
factionin getting one’s Claims.—Is it swie ? Con- 
flict in getting one’s Claims.—Is it inevitable ? 
Refusal to submit to Claims.— Whatis tts source ? 
Imposition, a source of some Claims.—What 
does the child mean by the word? Rightful 
Authority, a Source of Other Claims.— What is 
the reason for exercising it? The true Source 
of the Child’s Claims.— What is the chief reuson 
the child can make them ?” 

Hach lesson is intended as a basis for conver- 
sation; the topic is to be stated to the class, and 
the scholars are to be invited to say what they 
think upon it before the teacher makes use of 
the illustrative paragraphs, which are of a very 
familiar character, e.g. :— 

“Source of Wrong Claims, Why are they 
made? Are not children sometimes proud, selfish, 
hard-hearted, or angry? John thinks he is smart, 
and so people ought to wait on him. Susie wants 
everything for herself. Joe does not mind hurting 
people’s feelings, if he can only have what he likes. 
Bessie gets angry about trifles, and is so excited 
that she does not see that she is insisting upon 
other people doiag as she says” (p. 18). 


The American Sunday-schools differ from 
ours. They were established—not as onrs 
originally; were tor those outside the congrega- 
tion; but for the families which compose it. 
They comprise children of various social grades, 
all of whom, however, would probably be in 
better circumstances than the majority of our 
scholars; thus one of the chapters relates to the 
rights of children and servants; though there 
are also references to the homes where the boys 
clean the boots, fill the ‘coal-hods,” &c., and 
the girls help in the house-work. These lessons 
contain such amusing pictures of child-life, with 
occasional American peculiarities, that we have 
found them very entertaining as well as in- 
structive. It is evident that the writer “ well 
understands the ins-and-outs of the child’s 
conscience.” 

Mrs. Bray’s ‘ Elements of Morality in easy 
lessons, for home and school teaching,” re- 
cently published by our Sunday School Associ- 
ation, has been very highly commended in our 
columns. It is an excellent little work, which 
need not give much trouble to the teacher, who 
reads the lessons with the class, and is supplied 
with questions to put to them; while this 
manual ought to be thoroughly mastered by the 
teacher who shall make it the basis of oral in- 
struction; it will also make a greater demand 
on the thoughtfulness of the scholar. We 
cordially recommend the ‘‘ Lessons in Ethics” to 
parents as well as to teachers who wish to train 
the young to act upon principle, and to have as 
much sound knowledge of their rights and duties 
as they usually have respecting matters of com- 
parative lusignificance! In, doy (Or, 


The Life of Jean Frederic Oberlin. Pastor of 
the Ban de la Roche. By Mrs. Josephine 
E. Butler. London: The Religious Tract 
Society. 1882. 

More than half a-century has passed since the 
death of Oberlin. He died in 1826, after a mi- 
nistry of nearly sixty years, in the “ Rock 
Valleys,” near Strasbourg. He reclaimed a 
district from barbarism to Christian civilisation, 
and was widely known as a public benefactor. 
In 1795, the National Convention voted to in- 
scribe a record of his labours in their Transac- 
tions: and, in 1819, King Louis, to mark the 
services he had rendered to the State, made 
him a Knight of the Legion of Honour. Many 
memoirs of him have appeared in England. (In 
1838 our Christian ‘Tract Society published a 
brief narrative of his life, and that of Neff, 
«The Mountain Pastors.) His fame extended 


— 


to America. In 1834 most of the students of 
the Presbyterian College in Ohio withdrew, be- 
cause they were forbidden to discuss slavery. 
Forty of them founded a new institution, which 
they called “ Oberlin,”’ in honour of that ardent 
friend of freedom; they underwent great toil 
and privations, that they might carry out the 
precepts of the gospel. That College has had, 
and still has, an honourable record. It was the 
first in which persons of all complexions and of 
both sexes studied together. When P. P. Car- 
penter set up a printing-press for his work 
among the poor, he remembered that Oberlin had 
done the same, and he called it ‘The Oberlin 
Press.” 

Another generation has arisen, to whom 
Oberlin seems but a name. We are very 
glad therefore that Mrs. Butler has prepared 
this little book, which is illustrated by pic- 
tures of Oberlin, of his home, and hig last 
resting-place, and a map of the “Ban de la 
Roche.” Her memoirs of her father—“ John 
Gray of Dilston,” and of “ Catherine of Sienna,” 
have established her reputation as a biographer ; 
and she gives an interesting account of a visit 
which she recently paid to the scene of Oberlin’s 
labours. 

Often as we have read memoirs of this good 
man, we have greatly enjoyed reviving our 
remembrance of him. Though the pastor of 
Protestant Churches, he loved to regard him- 
self as a Catholic Christian. Romanists and 
Lutherans, Jews and Infidels, alike shared his 
loving-kinduess; he took pleasure in discerning 
good in them all; and he refused to believe that 
lis love was wider than that of his Heavenly 
Father. He raised, cheered, and ennobled all 
who came within his influence. He had re- 
markable tact and skill in improving the con- 
dition of the people. Heroic courage and the 
truest manliness were combined in him with 
good humour and true Christian humility. Like 
his Master, he was one who served; and the glad 
tidings which he proclaimed by word and by 
life have not ceased to bless. Ibi, Ge 


Dupiry.—We are glad to learn that the Rev. 
Matthew Gibson, in response to a numerously 
signed requisition of his congregation, has consented 
to withdraw the resignation announced a short time 
ago, and to remain minister of this place. 

Tuer LisHor or Durnam.—On Saturday last the 
Bishop of Durham delivered the second portion of 
his charge to the clergy of the archdeaconry of 
Auckland. In the course of his address he said 
the most important recent Act of the Legislature 
affecting the Church had been the Burials Act of 
1880. His vote was given in favour of the measure, 
and he had seen no cause to regret it. It seemed 
to him to be a wise and generous concession toa 
widespread sentiment which deserved to be treated 
with all respect. It would have been highly 
perilous to the health of the Church to have kept 
open that running sore any longer, Referring to 
the Salvation Army, the Bishop said it had many 
valuable lessons to teach them if they would only 
consent to learn them. Its successes could not be 
denied. Its efforts spoke for themselves. If it 
had done nothing else, it would have achieved a 
notable triumph in reclaiming so many thousands 
of drunkards in the name of Christ. His lordship 
glanced at the lessons to be learned from the aims 
and methods of the army, and said that those 
lessons are neither few nor unimportant. His 
sympathies were altogether in favour of maintain- 
ing friendly relations with the members of the 
Salvation Army. ‘The Salvation Army repudiated 
the idea of setting up a church or a sect, but that 
repudiation was more theoretical than real. He 
thought, however, it was fast degenerating into 
a sect. 


Epps’s Cocoa.—GRraTEFUL AND ComFortine. --‘* By a tho 
rough knowledge of the natural laws which govern the 
»perations of digestion and nutrition, and by a careful 
application of the fine properties of well-selected COLO, 
Mr, Epps has provided our breakfast tables with a deli- 
vately-flavoured beverage which may save us many heavy 
doctors’ bills. Itis by the judicious use of such articles 
of diet that a constitution may be gradually built up until 
strong enough to resist every tendency to disease. Hun- 
dreds of subtle maladies are floating around us ready to 
attack wherever there isa weak point. We may escape 
many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well fortified with 
pure blood and a properly nourished frame.”—Civil Ser- 
vice Gazette.—Made simply with boiling water or milk, 
Sold only in Packets, labelled—‘‘ James Eprs & Co., 
Hommopathic Chemists, London.” Also makers of Epps’s 
Chocolate Essence, 
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Correspondence, 
FORMS OF WORSHIP. 


TO THE EDITOR. 
Sin,—From time to time in your columns 
there have appeared articles and letters on the 
subject of liturgies and forms of worship, a 
subject in which I take the deepest interest, and 
upon which if you do not think it exhausted I 
should like to be permitted to say a few words. 
I think it will be admitted that the success of 
our churches largely depends upon the adoption 
of the best kind of service, for numbers who are 
drawn into them by our teachings must be 
affected favourably or otherwise by the mode of 
worship, which it seems to me is In some cases 
out of harmony with our principles and beliefs. 
A religious service should be such as to 
quicken into activity the highest emotions in 


day, and how could they give voice to our deep 
yearnings P , 

It may fairly be said that most of these ob- 
jections apply only to this particular liturgy, 
but that a liturgy is or might be prepared to fit 
in with our own views and sympathies; and 
some of the ‘Ten Services” might be referred 
to as an illustration of this. I confess I never 
join in the use of some of those services without 
a real elevation of mind and joyfulness of spirit, 
but even that I fear would be dulled by a con- 
stant use of the same service. The repetition 
itself is the source of the loss I grieve over. 
What is essential to keep the soul awake is 
freshness, and for freshness change is necessary ; 
at the bottom of it all is freedom. A minister 
should be free to choose such prayers as the 
spirit of the time should prompt. A glorious 
devotional literature is on every minister’s 
shelves ; why should he not be permitted to 


man-—worship should be spiritual—that is in- 
telligent, solemn, joyful. The opposite to true 
worship, therefore, is that which is unintelligent 
—consisting of more or less meaningless re- 
petitions—or which is mechanical—where re- 
petition has become so much a matter of habit 
that it is accomplished without emotion, with- 
out seriousness or joy. I cannot help thinking 
that the ordinary use of a liturgy is likely to 
have this effect upon a congregation. “ All 
repetition is anti-spiritual,” as Emerson said; to 
say the same things day by day or Sunday after 
Sunday is sure to send the soul to sleep when 
the hour returns for saying them. This is a 
general effect, and applies to all liturgical ser- 
vices, but to some more than others. I should 
like to offer a few remarks on one or two kinds 
used in our churches. 

In the first place, we must remember that 
liturgies have two sides—the ministerial and 
the congregational—and the use of a liturgy 
determines not only what prayers a minister 
shall offer, but, to some extent, what phrases a 
congregation shall use, what psalms they shall 
sing, what responses make. ' 

Take the “ Revised Common Prayer,” which 
is used in many Unitarian Churches. Why, asa 
member of a congregation should I have to sing 
every Sunday morning a psalm commemorating 
the ancient temptation in the wilderness, or the 
unfulfilled prophetic chant of a good old man?P 
or why, every Sunday evening should we say, 
“Let us sing unto the Lord a new song,” when 
we are never permitted to do so; or why, in no 
immediate anticipation of death, should men, 
women and children sing—“ Lord, now lettest 
thou thy servant depart in peace”? I do not 
speak of these venerable hymns with any want 
of respect; I only wish to call attention to the 
inappropriateness of their constant use in our 
churches. On the same part of the subject 
more might be said with regard to the use of the 
Psalms for the day, in which there are continual 
references to circumstances long forgotten, to 
forms of thought long dead, to ancient events 
in which we can have no possible interest; yet 
an interest we are forced to pretend to have, and 
the harm we suffer is immense. 

When we come to the prayers the subject is 
more solemn, and the consequences are still 
more serious. The preparation is great, a time 
is set apart, a building made ready, we meet 
from distant places, a devout and scholarly man 
is found to lead our thoughts to the highest re- 
gions—and what is done? He is only permitted 
to read some stereotyped forms of prayer made 
centuries ago by men who, however good, had 
no conception of our hopes, and fears, and 
needs; and let us revise and emendate these 
compositions as we may, we can never bring 
them into harmony with our modes of thought, 
our ideas of God, or our sympathies with man. 
Tho men who made these prayers lived on 
another plane than ours; religiously they were 
permeated with ideas of mediation and sacrifice, 
with thoughts of a second advent and of ever- 
lasting damnation. If these are not referred to 
in every prayer, every prayer was written with 
these in the background, and how can they be 
the means of lifting our spirits upward to whom 
these things have become nothing P But, again; 
socially the writers of these prayers were go- 
verned by ideas with which we have no sympa- 
thy. King and Constitution, Church and State 
are always in the foreground; man as man, the 
human spirit with its deep needs and its awful 
destinies, impressed them not as it does us to- 


select such prayers and aspirations as seem to 
him best fitted as a channel for his peoples’ 
thoughts, and such as should give his people 
thoughts they would not of themselves attain ? 
And to these he might add, as many do, prayers 
of hig own composition, which should be the 
very echo Of his people’s hearts. 


For the part of the congregation there are 
and canticles and anthems almost 
infinite in number and variety, which have 


hymns 


been only too little drawn upon by us. To 


the devout, tender, appropriate prayer of the 
minister should be added the music of the 
congregation; but it should be music joined to 


words, both of which should be fitted to ex- 


press the highest feelings of which we are 
have lived to see so-called 
sacred music degraded to the very lowest 
depths possible, and jingling tunes sung to 
the veriest doggrel are only too popular. The 
inherent dignity of our faith and the culture of 
our ministers and congregations have rendered 
such a thing impossible to us, yet we hardly rise 
to the greatness of our opportunities. Beside 
the ordinary hymns, of which we have many 
exceptionally beautiful, we have generally only 
chanted psalms, and the chant is the most 
musical 
Surely with such a lofty creed as ours 
our churches should sometimes ring with stately 


susceptible. We 


mechanical and least artistic of 
forms. 


anthems. 


this letter. 
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the purpose, 
on hearing what had happened, he wrote to Mr. 


he had received a letter on the subject. 
deeply lament the circumstances therein described, 
especially the refusal to allow the funeral proces- 
sion to enter by the ordinary entrance, and the 
position of the grave in the churchyard. I shall 
expressto Mr, Taunton my utter disapproval of these 
proceedings, and I beg you and the relatives of the 
deceased to accept my sympathy with them under 
the painful circumstances which attended this 
burial. Iam greatly concerned that such a pro- 
ceeding should have taken place in my diocese, I 
believe that such funerals have been hitherto con- 
ducted orderly and peacefully.” To the clergyman 
the Bishop wrote :—‘“ If the account is true—and 
there seems no reason to doubt its substantial 
accuracy—you have attempted to evade the lawin 
a manner hitherto unheard of, and, in my opinion, 
you have outraged all pious Christian feeling.” In 
sending these letters, Mr. Godfrey Lushington 


writes :—‘‘I am to express the confidence of the 
Secretary of State that the severe and well-merited 
rebuke administered by the Bishop to the Rey. C. 
E. Taunton will have the effect of preventing, for 
the future, similar attempts to evade the law, 
which are equally an outrage on civil rights and 
Christian charity.” Nothing has yet transpired to 
show in what spirit the offending clergyman has 
received these rebukes, nor whether he admits the 
illegality of his proceedings, and will refrain from 
repeating them on a future occasion, 


I hope the importance and interest of the 
subject will be some excuse for the length of 


Tur Hartow Burian Casu.—The Home Secre- : 
tary has transmitted to the Rev. F. Edwards, of | testing-place through Dean Stanley’s introduction 
Harlow, the communication which he has received 
from the Bishop of St. Albans relative to the action 
of the Rey. C. EK. Taunton, of St. John’s, Harlow, 
who lattely obstructed a Nonconformist funeral by 
having the churchyard gates closed and compelling 
the procession to enter by another gate, made for 
The Bishop says that, immediately 


Edwards, the Nonconformist minister, from whom 
““T most 


THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY 
AND THE REV. CHARLES VOYSEY. 


On Dee. 10 Mr. Voysey prefaced the delivery 
of a sermon, “ Against Everlasting Hell ”— 
being the sermon verbatim as preached at St. 
Mark’s, Whitechapel, Dec. 7, 1862—with the 
following interesting remarks :— 


I shall depart from the usual order of our ser- 
vice this morning by saying a few words of my own 
instead of reading a Second Lesson. 

The death of Archibald Campbell Tait, Lord 
Archbishop of Canterbury, on Sunday morning last, 
has deprived our country and our National Church 
of one who was to both a loyal servant and faithful 
friend. Iixcusable as it would be for me to dilate 
on his rare qualities of mind and temper, and to re- 
count the list of his public services*in the interests 
—I speak advisedly— of truth, of liberty, and of 
charity, it is not for these that I ask your attention 
to-day, but for one memorable exercise of his epis- 
copal functions which few are aware of besides my- 
self, and which, if I do not mention it, is likely 
never to reach the public ear, but to fall into obli- 
vion. Nor should I feel justified in mentioning 
this merely on personal grounds—whether to eulo- 
gise a memory which will ever be dear to myself, or 
to bring forward any private incident in my own 
life. But the matter of which I would speak is a 
revelation of a vast change which has come over 
the spirit of many of the rulers of our Church; it is 
a most welcome sign of a coming reformation, 
which is as inevitable as it is longed-for; and I 
feel sure when I have told my simple tale my 
hearers will be glad that such an incident in the 
late Archbishop’s life has been made public, 

It was on this second Sunday in Advent exactly 
twenty years ago that I preached in my parish 
church of St. Mark’s, Whitechapel, a sermon, the 
purpose of which was to assail and overthrow the 
dogma of an everlasting hell. On returning to the 
vestry my incumbent, evidently much excited, said 
that he agreed with all I had said, but that it was 
not a sermon which he would like to have preached 
himself. I thought and heard no more about it till 
a few days after, when my vicar told me he was 
very sorry, but that I must leave the curacy that day 
three months, He regretted it deeply, but the 
truth was that one of the wealthier parishioners 
had come to him and said that if he did not get rid 
of Mr. Voysey he would not attend the church again 
or support the parochial institutions. My vicar 
had no alternative. To explain fully what is to 
follow I must tell you that this dismissal was to me 
and mine almost a sentence of death. I had been 
hunted about from one parish to another, always on 
the ground of heresy, and at last having found a 


to one of the kindest and most broad of all possible 
clergymen, I believed myself to be safe from 
further molestation ; so when the sentence came it 
was natural that my heart sank within me. Still 
achance remained, I thought. Not above six weeks 
had passed since I had listened to the Bishop of- 
London’s charge (from which I have just read you 
some extracts), with a thrill of delight and new- 
born hope, and I resolved to appeal to him as my 
bishop. I sent the sermon to his lordship, and 
told him the penalty which it had brought down 
upon my head. He sent for me at once, and then 
and there carried into action that beautiful and 
tender advice which he had so lately given to his 
clergy in St. Paul’s Cathedral. He never upbraided 
me in the least. He admitted that my sermon was 
true, but that in parts he thought it was needlessly 
“ offensive ” or “ vigorous.” I forget now the exact 


term. But I am quite certain that the only 
objection to it at all was to my mode of 
stating my belief. In the sweetest way he 


invited my confidence, and soon got easily 
to the very bottom of my heart. I kept 
nothing back; I told him all. Still not a word of 
censure or pharisaical horror at my heresies. He 
was all patience and kindness, During the two or 
three hours I was with him the bishop asked me if 
I could mention any religious book with which I 
entirely agreed, and which exactly expressed my 
own religious convictions. I hesitated some mo- 
ments and then deliberately said ‘“*No.” I did not 
know of one such book, but the book of all others 
that came nearest to my mind and which I agreed 
with most was Francis W. Newman’s “ Lheism,” 
from which I have so often read to you. (Miss 
Cobbe had not written on theology, nor had I seen 
anything then of Theodore Parker’s.) His lordship 
rose and took down from the shelf of his library 
| this yery book of Francis Newman's, and we had — 
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a long and delightful talk over it; I "pointing out 
the chapters I liked best and he reading them, or 
portions of them. One of these I remember was 
the celebrated chapter on ‘ The Future of the 
Wicked ; ” you all recollect the passage beginning 
‘Never let me believe a frightful dream, deadly to 
piety,” &c. Still not a word of reproach. Yet it 
would be wrong and ungenerous to infer from all 
this that he was not orthodox. I believe he re- 
mained a Christian to his dying day, but I do not 
-think he believed in everlasting hell. And I am 
sure that although he was a Christian and believed 
in Jesus as a God, he was neither blind, nor in- 
different, nor unsympathising towards me, in a re- 
ligious point of view, because I only believed in one 
God. He was quite sure of that, and that made 
common ground between us. 

The long interview came to an end with his 
affectionate blessing, and‘I had almost forgotten my 
errand thither, since not a word had been said of 
his help to reinstate me or to rescue me from the 
ruin staring me in the face. 

But as I passed out at the door, his chaplain, the 
Hon. and Rev. W. H. Fremantle, met me, and with 
a most cordial greeting, said, “It’s all right, Voysey, 
the Bishop will take care of you; here is the ad- 
dress of a very good man who wants a curate, and 
you may refer him to us.’ Irushed home and wrote 
to the new clergyman as directed ; but I could not 
outrun the bishop and his chaplain. They had 
written on my behalf before I was able to write on 
my own ; and, after all, I did get another curacy in 
the diocese of London, where I stayed and worked 
most happily till I removed to Healaugh. On 
leaving London I was again indebted to the good, 
kind Bishop Tait for most favourable commenda- 
tion to the Archbishop of York. 

We never met again tillthe memorable 10th No- 
vember, 1870, when I stood before him—now Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury—and the other lords of the 
Privy Council, to appeal against the sentence of 
deprivation which had issued from the Con- 
sistory Court of York. Then once more though he 
was my judge he came to my side and tried in vain 
to help me to better my cause. He seized every 
opportunity of putting a mild construction upon my 
words, and asking me if such and such was not my 
meaning; and I feel as if I could see now before 
me his look of eager hope fade away into sadness 
and disappointment when in obedience to my con- 
science I could only reaffirm the incriminated 
passages in their original and literal sense. 

My last interview with the noble friend I loved 
so much, and to whom I was so much indebted, was 
at the great meeting in the Chapter House at West- 
minster Abbey on the death of Dean Stanley. 
When all was over and we were standing to go, the 
archbishop fixed his kind and benignant eye upon 
me inviting me to come to him, and advanced to- 
wards me with open hand in the presence of many 
of the most illustrious people of this realm. This, 
be it noted, after my ten years’ work as a Theist, 
outside the pale even of Christendom. That was 
the kind of Christian gentleman that he was; and 
if all had been like him we should not have heard 
or said so much against the Christian creed. 

This morning I will deliver to you verbatim the 
sermon to which I have here alluded; for without 
hearing it, all the point of these remarks will be 
lost. Antiquated and obsolete phrases in it will 
perhaps try your patience or excite your opposition ; 
most of all, perhaps, its unusual length. I only 
ask you to remember the significant facts that 
twenty years ago, when this sermon was first deli- 
yered, the only clerical attempt at heresy on the 
subject of everlasting hell was that of Maurice, who 
tried to get rid of it by putting a new and non- 
natural meaning on the word aionios, that the 
“ Hssays and Reviews” had not been prosecuted, 
therefore Lord Westbury’s famous judgment on this 
point had not been pronounced. Therefore, both 
for myself and for the late Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, sympathy on this vital question so long ago 
speaks volumes, and gives large promise of still 
further reformation of the orthodox beliefs. 


Tue Rey. R. Spears grately acknowledges hav- 
ing received the sum of £10 for the poor of East 
London in a letter signed ‘‘ Christmas, 1882.” 

Mr. Davin Benninc Monro, M.A., Vice-Provost 
of Oriel College, was on Wednesday elected Pro- 
vost in the place of the late Dr. Hawkins. Mr. 
Monro was formerly scholar of Baliol. He was 
afterwards elected to a fellowship at Oriel and 
was appointed Vice-Provost in 1874. Mr. Monro, 
who is the first lay head of Oriel, is well known 
as an Homeric scholar. 


LITERARY UNITARIANS IN AMERICA. 


The Rev. W. R. Alger, a well-known Unitarian 
preacher, formerly of Boston, but. more recently of 
this city, has retired from the pulpit to devote his 
attention hereafter to literary pursuits, for which 
he has rare qualifications. In referring to his re- 
tirement, one of the secular papers calls attention 
to the number of Unitarian ministers who have with- 
drawn from the pulpit for the same purpose. Its 
list is by no means full, though it is suggestive. 
The Unitarian movement had a scholarly origin. 
From the beginning it has been marked by a 
striking tendency to literature, So many Unitarian 
ministers have written books of some kind that it 
is almost taken for granted that to be a Unitarian 
preacher is to be an author. On one occasion, not 
long since, a gentleman was introduced to a com- 
pany as a Unitarian clergyman, whereupon a Jady 
asked him what books he had written. The gravi- 
tation of the ministers of that denomination to 
literature began very early. George Bancroft 
studied theology, and preached a few times before 
starting the famous Round Hill School, and begin- 
ning the great history with which his name is identi- 
fied. Edward Everett succeeded the gifted Buck- 
minster as pastor of the old Brattle-square Church 
in Boston, now demolished, but withdrew to give his 
attention to literary pursuits in connection with 
Harvard College. Jared Sparks was settled over 
the church in Baltimore; and Channing preached 
one of his great sermons at the ordination of the 
young man, who soon dropped out of the pulpit to 
write a series of valuable biographies and edit the 
correspondence of Washington, and become Presi- 
dent of Harvard. John G. Palfrey, whose works 
on Jewish history and antiquities were of great 
value twenty years ago, and whose History of New 
England is a standard work, was a_ successful 
minister before he withdrew from the pulpit to 
become a professor at Harvard. And George 
Ripley preached in Boston fifteen years before he 
tried the Brook Farm experiment, and established 
his fame as the first literary reviewer in America. 

Ralph Waldo Emerson was a Boston minister, 
and retired from the pulpit to write the books 
which have marked the height to which American 
thought has reached on literary ground. Charles 
W. Upham was a successful minister at Salem be- 
fore entering public life, and writing a history of 
Salem witchcraft, which is one of the most valuable 
of our historic monographs. One of our first im- 
portant works on agriculture was written by Mr. 
George Coleman, ex-minister of Hingham. The 
Rev. William Ware, the predecessor of Dr. Bellows 
in this city, retired from the pulpit to write ‘¢ Aure- 
lian,” ‘‘ Zenobia,” and ‘“ Letters from Palmyra,” 
which were very popular twenty-five years ago. 
William Mountford, an English Unitarian who came 
here, quitted the pulpit for more congenial literary 
pursuits. Henry Giles, one of the most eloquent of 
the early lyceum lecturers, was first a Unitarian 
preacher, and his books are full of the fire of genius. 
Samuel Johnson, who wrote two scholarly books on 
the religions of India.and China, was a preacher at 
Lynn. Colonel T. W. Higginson, who led the first 
coloured Massachusetts regiment to the war, quitted 
the pulpit for a literary career, and is regarded by 
many critics as second only to Emerson as an 
essayist. O. B, Frothingham, who quitted the pulpit 
to become an author, and has just written an ex- 
cellent biography of George Ripley, was a distin- 
guished preacher here for twenty years, John 
Weiss was a famous preacher before he turned 
author and Shakespearian lecturer; and Horatio 
Alger was a minister until he turned story writer. 
Frederic W. Hedge was a famous preacher for some 
forty years before he accepted the German profes- 
sorship at Cambridge, and took his ripest years to 
gather up the gleanings of a lifetime into weighty 
sheaves. George E. Ellis, the historical writer, 
second to hardly any living American in New Eng- 
land history, was @ minister at Charlestown; and 
Charles T. Brooks, whose poems and translations 
from the German have gained high rank in England 
as well as here, was styled ‘‘the poet preacher of 
Newport” for a quarter of a century. 

Other names could be added to the list, which is 
long enough to show the remarkable literary tend- 
ency of the Unitarian ministry. One reason of it 
doubtless is the fact that that denomination is so 
small that its pulpit hardly furnishes a field broad 
enough for the activity of its superior minds,—they 
want to address a larger constituency than it fur- 
nishes. But it also grows out of the peculiar cul- 


ture of the Unitarian body. It is less theological 
and dogmatic than that of any other sect. It deals 
nee in sentiment, in action, in the deyelopment of 


character, in the play of the faculties, in the endless 
manifestations of human life, than with faith and 
the wrestling of souls in the agonies of remorse 
for sin. The standing criticism upon Unitarian 
preaching is that it is book-like. The typical 
Unitarian sermon resembles an essay much more 
than an address. And Unitarian congregations 
are generally composed very largely of book readers, 
people of literary taste, if not of liberal culture, 
And their preaching goes far to explain, the come 
parative failure of that body to make converts and 
build up a powerful sect. Itis nearly as old as 
Methodism in this country ; yet Methodism, which 
stands at the other extreme of the Christian 
field, has comparatively little literature, but a 
hundred churches where the Unitarians have one, 
Hach has tilled its own field, and must not com- 
plain of the harvest it has raised—Christian at 
Work. 


Wuirny.—The Rev. W. Stoddart, B.A., late of 
Middlesborough, has accepted an invitation to 
become the minister of Flowergate Unitarian 
Chapel, the pulpit of which he has been supply- 
ng during the last three months. 

Tuomas Parceter’s (or Foxcorr) Cuaniry,— 
The trustees of this charity held their usual 
quarterly meeting at the offices of Messrs. Hard- 
ing and Son, 32, Waterloo-street, Birmingham, 
on Monday last, the 18th inst. The Rev. H. W. 
Crosskey, LL.D., in the absence of the Rev. W. 
Carey Walters, occupiedthe chair. The business 
was principally of aformalcharacter. The secre- 
tary reported that there was no vacancy on the 
register of annuitants. 

Ture Morau Rerorm Unron.—-On the evening of 
the 13th inst., under the presidency of J. C. Sher- 
rard, Esq., J. P., Mrs. Meredith, of the Prison 
Mission, Wandsworth-road, well known for her phi- 
lanthropic but practical work in connection with 
that institution—delivered an address befcre the 
members of the Royal Reform Union and friends of 
the Movement, at 58, Rochester-terrace, by the in- 
vitation of Mrs. Woolecott Browne, Hon. Secretary, 
The subject was “ The Claim of Women to Take the 
Direction of Women’s Work in Institutions of 
which Women and Children are Inmates.” The 
speaker remarked that this might be supposed to be 
the usual method, but in point of fact it is not so. 
It has been practically conceded that the help of 
women is admitted in two of the great departments 
of management under the direction of the Home 
Office, the Hducational and Poor Law Depart- 
ments, to whose Boards women members can now 
be elected, although their influence is at present 
greatly restricted by their being represented in them 
in so small a minority as compared to men. But 
in the third department, that of Prison Govern- 
ment, which deals with the convict classes, women 
are nos recognised by the law as having a right to 
any participation in the matter, their possible vo- 
cation as helpful coadjutors with men in govern- 
ing and reforming culprits having yet to be asserted. 
Her own position was an exceptional one, her gu- 
thority being held direct from the Home Office, 
Yet (she contended) there was pressing and abso- 
lute need for the softening influence of kindly, 
womanly sympathy to subdue hardened criminals in 
our jails, and scarcely less hardened culprits 
amongst boys and girls in Reformatories and In- 
dustrial Schools. In support of the statement she 
gave interesting instances from her own experience, 
and her view was strongly supported by the Chair- 
man, who gaye a touching illustration of the power 
of kindness and sympathy, combined with firmness 
and strict justice, in the case of the Surrey Re- 
formatory for Girls, under his management, now in 
good working order, but once quite disorganised. 
Mrs. Meredith adverted to the American system of 
women’s advising boards attached to each Govern- 
ment Institution as worthy of attention in England, 
Mrs. Charles, who instanced her own work as 
guardian in Paddington, moved that in insti- 
tutions of which women and children are in- 
mates, and where women are employed as officers, 
women should in all cases have a share in 
the management, whether as governors, trustees, or 
members of a Board. This was ably seconded by 
Mrs. Chani, and Mr. Pagliardini moved, that 
the resolution be sent to certain institutions, Mr. 
Pfoundes, in seconding, enlarged the motion to in- 
clude the Colonies and Japan, as he knew the Km- 
press would take an essential interest in the pro- 
ceedings of the evening. Miss Jessie Craigen urged 
the great need of women inspectors in workshops 
and factories where women are employed. After 
the usual votes of thanks the meeting was brought 
to a satisfactory conclusion. 
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Tire poet Whittier celebrated his seventy-fifth 
birthday on Sunday, at Boston. He received 
many callers and letters of congratulation, and 
was much touched by the fact that several 
letters came from England. His health is good, 
and his mental vigour is unimpaired. He says 
he does little literary work, and that no man 
ought to write much after seventy, except per- 
haps Dr. Holmes, who ought to continue writing 
until he is a hundred. 


Wer regret to see from the local papers that 
the question of the disputed possession of the 
sacramental plate belonging to the Unitarian 
Chapel at Colyton has again been before the 
Axminster County Court, in the form of an 
action brought by the Wardens and Treasurer 
of the Chapel against Miss Delia Powell, who 
seems to claim a kind of hereditary right to 
the treasurership, or at least maintains that she 
has been illegally dismissed. The Judge very 
properly expressed his surprise that litigation 
about the temporary possession of such articles 
should be resorted to, and added that in such a 
dispute as this respecting the treasurership he 
had no jurisdiction, and unless there was an im- 
perative demand from the Court of Queen’s Bench 
should decline to interfere in any way whatever. 
And so we fear matters will go on in the same 
unsatisfactory way as before. Such petty 
disputes as these do infinite injury to the liberal 
cause and religion wherever they occur; and 
no congregation can expect to flourish while they 
continue. Why cannot both parties, in- 
stead of creating a public scandal, consent to 
submit the whole matter to friendly arbitration ; 
or why do not the Trustees, if they have power 
to act, interfere with astronghand? We really 
need a little wholesome despotism in matters of 
this kind. 


We learn from the Daily News that Dr. 
Colenso, Bishop of Natal, has published the 
address which he delivered in October last 
before the Church Council of his diocese on the 
appeal of the late Bishop Merriman, of Graham- 
stown, against the judgment of the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council in the case of 


Dean Williams. After pointing out the main 
features of the recent judgment, which declares 
that the Church of South Africa is not in con- 
vection with the Church of England, the Bishop 
expresses a hope that at the approaching Pro- 
vincial Synod of that Church such measures 
may be adopted as will reunite the two Churches, 
“under the same wise system of comprehension 
which characterises the Mother Church.” Our 
readers may remember that it is the High- 
Church party who wish to make the Church of 
South Africa a Church independent of the 
State, while still claiming all the advantage of 
State support, in order to expel the heretical 
Bishop of Natal, and maintain the authority of 
the schismatical Bishop of Maritzburg. Dr. 
Colenso and the Broad Church party on 
the other hand wish to establish the principle 
that the Church of England in South Africa 
is simply a colonial branch of the Church 
of England as established by law. The 
Bishop states that the Registrar of his 
diocese having written on the subject to the 
Baroness Burdett-Coutts, who provided the en- 
dowment for the See of Capetown as it was 
originally established, she made the following 
reply :—‘‘T can have no hesitation in declaring 
that the object of my endowment was to main- 
tain a Bishopric of the Church of England in 
the diocese of Capetown. Therefore any at- 
tempt to apply that endowment to the estab- 
lishment of a separate Church is opposed to 
the views and wishes which I entertained at the 
time when I provided the funds, and still con- 
tinue to entertain.” Jn this ecclesiastical con- 
troversy our sympathies are entirely with the 
Bishop of Natal and his movement; but the 
true solution of the difficulty seems to us to be 
the disestablishment of all the Colonial Churches. 
Let them be placed on a footing of perfect 
equality in the State, and fight out their own 
battles among themselves as best they can. 
Possibly there would be no battles at all if it 
were not for the question of endowments and 
State recognition. Why should we introduce 
all the anomalies of an old State Church into 
our Colonies, which are abundantly able to 
take care of religion without any external 
patronage ? 


Mr. Nort, M.P., addressed his constituents 
at Kirkcudbright last week. The Scotsman 
reports that “at the close of his address Mr. 
Noel was subjected to some heckling by Mr. 
Samuel Nisbet. ‘When ye voted for Mr. Brad- 
laugh,’ said the questioner, ‘d’ye think ye were 
serving God or serving Satan? '—(laughter). 
Provost Williamson advised Nisbet to sit down. 
Nisbet: There’s just twa. He couldna’ be 
serving God, and if he was serving Satan, he 
kens himsel.—Mr. Noel: Samuel, you’re wrong, 
for I did not vote for Mr. Bradlaugh; therefore 
I could not serve either God or Satan.—Nisbet: 
You wad vote fora man that does not believe 
in God! The time was when baith o’ ye wad 
hae been staned tae death-~(laughter).” 
Nisbet, like many others of his countrymen, 
evidently regrets the good old times. 


The following verses on the Confessional ap- 
peared in the Morning Herald for February, 
1829 :— 

“ A parent asked a priest his boy to bless, 

Who forthwith charged him ‘He must first con- 
fess 5” 

‘Well,’ said the boy, ‘suppose, sir, I am willing, 

What is your charge?’ ‘To youit is a shilling.’ 

‘Must all men pay, and all men make confession ? ’ 

‘Yes, every man of Catholic profession.’ 


‘Then whom do you confess to?’’ ‘Why, the 
dean.’ 

‘And does he charge you?’ ‘Yes, a whole thir- 
teen.’ 


‘Then do the deans confess?’ ‘Yes, sure they 
0, 

Confess to bishops, and that smartly, too.’ 

‘Do bishops, sir, confess?’ If so, to whom ?’ 

‘Why, they confess, and pay the Church of 
Rome.” 

‘Well,’ quoth the boy, ‘all this is mighty odd; 

And does the Pope confess?’ ‘ Ob! yes, to God.’ 

‘And does God charge the Pope?’ ‘No,’ quoth 
the priest, 

‘God charges nothing.’ ‘Oh, then God is best. 

God, then, is able to forgive, and always willing; 

To him I will confess, and saye my shilling,’” 


We learn with interest that the new Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury is a nephew of Alderman 


Mr. 


Baker, ex-Mayor of Manchester, whose eldest 
sister was Dr. Benson’s mother; Mr. Baker’s 
brother was the late Rey. Franklin Baker, of 
Bolton; so that the archbishop is closely con- 
nected with one of our leading Unitarian fami- 
lies in Lancashire. Mr. Baker, we may add, 
has just received the following letter of sym- 
pathy on the loss of his wife from the Duke 
of Albany :— 
“‘Claremont, Esher, December 17, 1882. 
“Dear Mr. Baker,—Having heard to my great 
regret of the great loss you have just sustained, I 
cannot resist sending you these few lines to express 
my heartfelt sympathy with you in the heavy blow 
which has fallen on you. May the Almighty com- 
fort you in this deep affliction.—Yours very truly, 
: “6 Leoponp.” 


We have pleasure in calling the attention’ of 
our readers to Mr. Arnold Toynbee’s forth- 
coming lectures in St. Andrew’s Hall, Newman- 
street, Oxford-street, on Mr. Henry George's 
“Progress and Poverty,” a book which is ex- 
citing great attention among the more thought- 
ful working men, and has many enthusiastic 
admirers amongst those, in every position in 
life, who are interested in social questions. Mr. 
George’s sweeping reconstruction of the theory 
of Political Economy and the revolutionary 
consequences to which it points certainly de- 
serve and must receive far more serious attention 
than has yet been given them by economists ; 
and we are glad to learn that so thoroughly 
competent a lecturer as Mr. Toynbee has con- 
sented to undertake a criticism of ‘“ Progress 
and Poverty.” It will be seen: by the notice 
that appears in our Advertising columns that, 
though admission to the lectures is free and 
Mr. ‘Toynbee is giving his services, a certain 
number of tickets are being issued for reserved 
seats to cover the necessary expenses. ‘Those 
who are willing to contribute towards the cost 
by taking tickets are requested to communicate 
without delay with Mr. Philip Wicksteed. 


Te deaths are announced of the Bishop of 
Llandaff, aged 85; Dean Close, aged 85; Thomas 
Bramley, of Ilkeston, aged 105; Mrs. Birkett, of 
Kendal, aged 102, who accompanied her husband 
through the whole of the Peniasular war.—- 
There has just died at Lucca the beautiful Pene- 
lope Smyth, who married the Prince of Capua, 
a brother of the celebrated King Bomba, as far 
back as 1836. 

We all remember the National Review, whith 
followed the Prospective Review, and was itself in 
turn followed by the Theological Review, which 
has been succeeded by the Modern Review, The 
National Review was at one time edited by Mr. 
R. H. Hutton and the late Walter Bagehot, and _ 
counted Dr. Martineau and other eminent men 
among its contributors. Well, the National Re- 
view is to be revived, only in name, hovever, for 
among the signatories to a “private and 
confidential” circular published to the world in 
the Times of Wednesday are Lords Carnaryon, 
pasa and Cranbrook, and Mr. Alfred Austin, 
who is to be the editor. The object is to estab- 
lish a monthly Review of the same size and 
price as the Fortnightly and the Nineteenth Century, 
with the view of calling into action the literary 
and political talent in the Conservative ranks 
“ that at present lies dormant and unemployed,” 
the genuises that have hitherto blushed unseen. 
But “first catch your hare,” as good Mrs. 
Glasse says. Not but what there is plenty of 
ability in the Conservative ranks, but we are 
not aware that it lies “dormant and unem- 
ployed,” and has not abundant scope for its 
exercise. 


Tux Bisyor or Luanparr died on Saturday last, 
after a short illness, in the eighty-fifth year of his 
age. The deceased prelate was the oldest member 
of the episcopal bench, having been appointed by 
Lord John Russell in 1849. Dr. Oliphant was 
formerly vice-president of St. David’s College, 
Lampeter, and Regius Professor of Divinity at 
Cambridge. He belonged to the Hyangelical party 
of the Church. The late Bishop, who had an ex- 
tensive knowledge of Hebrew, was one of the Com- 
pany of Revisers of the text of the Old Testament. 
His death will be felt by them as a great loss, ag 
his extensive scholarship and critical acumen were 
of great value in the laborious task of the Reyisers, 
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CENTENARY OF THE PROTESTANT DIS- 
SENTING MINISTERS’ MONTHLY MERT- 
ING, WARWICKSHIRE. 


MEETINGS IN BIRMINGHAM, 


The centenary of the “ Monthly Meeting of the 
Protestant Dissenting Ministers of Warwickshire 
and Neighbouring Counties” was celebrated on 
Wednesday, Dec. 13, by a series of gatherings 
jn Birmingham. In the morning a Conference was 
held in the Lecture-room of the Church of the 
Messiah, Broad-street. The Rey. Dr. Crossxny 
presided, and there were also present the Revs. 
Professor J. Estlin Carpenter (Manchester New 
College, London), 8. Wentworth Brooke (London), 
i. Myers (Shrewsbury), D. Maginnis (Stourbridge), 
and A, W. Worthington (Stourbridge), W. Carey 
Walters (Kidderminster), W. Cochrane (Cradley), 
J. W. Lake (Warwick), Lindsay Taplin (Kingswood), 
R. L. Lloyd (Belper), John Robberds (Cheltenham), 
H. McKean (Oldbury), H. Hachus (Coseley), T. Pipe 
(Lye), P. Dean (Walsall), J. Harrison (West- 
bromwich), G. St. Clair, B. Wright, J. B. Gardner, 
i. T. Russell, J. Allsopp, and Hubert Clarke 
(Birmingham) ; Messrs, 8. Greenway, T. G. Lee, W. 
Lowe, T. Ridgway, J. Whitehouse (Tipton), W. P. 
Greenway (Dudley), and several ladies, &c. 
The Hon. Szcrerary (the Rev. D. Maginnis) read 
a historical narrative of the Monthly Meeting as 
follows :—He said the Monthly Meeting of Protes- 
tant Dissenting Ministers of Warwickshire and the 
Neighbouring Counties was formed in the year 1782. 
The records of the earlier years of its existence are 
yery scanty of information. It is considered probable 
that our meeting grew out of private meetings of 
three ministers, viz., the Rev. Mr. Clark, a minister 
of the Old Meeting, Birmingham; Mr. Robins, of 
West Bromwich; and Mr. Cole, of Wolverhampton, 
who met once a month at each other’s honses for 
instructive conversation, literary and religious, but 
without-any public service, and they continued to 
meet till Mr. Clark’s death, which occurred in 1769. 
Mr. Robins afterwards removed to Daventry, and in 
1775 succeeded Dr. Ashworth as principal of the 
Dissenting Academy of that place. The first meet- 
ing was held at West Bromwich, at the Old Meeting, 
of which a Rey. Mr. Brabook was then the minister. 
At that meeting the brethren resolved that they 
should meet monthly for the purposes of mutual 
instruction and edification in some such manner as 
the following: To meet together for the purposes 
of public prayer and preaching in the morning at 
each others’ meeting houses respectively. And they 
further resolved that in the afternoon they would 
more privately discuss some question of im- 
portance agreed upon at the preceding meeting, 
The next succeeding meetings were held at Coseley, 
Stourbridge, Dudley, Oldbury, Wolverhampton, 
West Bromwich; in 1785 met at the Leasowes, not 
afterwards named as a place of meeting. In 1786 
mectings began to be held also in Kidderminster and 
Walsall; in 1790 Cradley was added to the list, 
and shortly after Bromsgrove and the Lye. In 1804 
Birmingham had its first meeting, and in 1805 
Bilston was added to the roll. Of the ministers 
who preached at the earlier meetings there are 
several whose names at least are well-known in the 
district (¢.g.,) the Rev. Benjamin Carpenter, for 
many years minister at Stourbridge; the Rey. 
James Scott, minister at Cradley, the evangeliser 
of the Lye; the Rev. Mr. Wood, minister at 
Dudley ; the Rev. R. Gentleman, at Kidderminster ; 
the Rev. Mr. Procter, at Oldbury; and the Rev, Mr. 
Brabrook. After inquiries made in various quarters 
T have not been able to learn anything more than 
that he was minister for a few years at West Brom- 
wich, and that it was at his place the monthly 
meeting of this Society wasformed. Of Mr. Amner 
T can learn nothing save that he was minister of 
Coseley, and a member of the meeting, and fre- 
quently preached at its monthly meetings. Other 
preachers were Mr. Wells, of Bromsgrove, Mr. 
Griffiths, of Wolverhampton, Mr. Beasley, of Wal- 
sall, and Mr. Gummer, of Worcester. At ¢heir 
first mecting the question proposed for discussion 
was, “ What are the best methods to be taken in 
order to prevent the bad influence of those rigid 
and bigoted principles which some of our neigh- 
pouring brethren advance? And the unanimous 
deliverance of the brethren was that to oppose 
error is right; and that the proper method 
of opposing it was to deliver their own 
sentiments with freedom and without disguise, but 


at the same time without avy direct and formal | 
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opposition to others’ sentiments. At the second 
meeting the subject for discussion was: ‘‘ How 
may we hope in the most effectual manner to in- 
struct in religious knowledge the younger members 
of our congregation, and preserve them from 
bigotry?” The next was in regard to a matter of 
pastoral duty—“ What is the proper course to be 
adopted by ministers when visiting dying persons 
who have lived wicked lives?” The next was as 
to ‘The Propriety of bringing children to the 
Lord’s Supper before they could understand the 
nature or comply with the design of the ordinance.” 
Other subjects discussed were ‘“ Whether the His- 
torical parts of the Old Testament, excepting the 
Five Books of Moses, were written by Inspiration.” 
“‘ Whether there is sufficent evidence that the gift 
of inspiration was given to a person of bad cha- 
racter?” ‘The Scriptural evidence for an Inter- 
mediate State.” “ Satanical Influences.” It would 
appear that the attendance at the meetings became 
somewhat irregular, and so small that the services 
were held in the vestries of the chapels. With a 
view to increase the attendance at the meetings, they 
agreed that fines should be imposed. Every member 
not being present at a quarter before eleven o’clock 
was required to pay sixpence, and for non-attend- 
ance a shilling. It appears that in the early years 
of its existence the meeting exercised Presbyterial 
functions, e.g. Ata meeting at Cradley in May, 
1790, it is recorded that ‘‘the Rev. James Scott 
was solemnly set apart to the work of the ministry 
by prayer and imposition of hands, that an ordina- 
tion sermon was preached on the occasion, that the 
questions were asked of the candidate, and his con- 
fession of faith was received. An ordination prayer 
was then offered, and Mr. Scholefield gave a charge 
to pastor and people.” Again, the minutes state 
that in 1796 the Rev. Samuel Parker, of Coseley 
was ordained to the Christian ministry, and that 
at Walsall Mr. Bowen, of Walsall, and Mr..Procter, 
of Burton, were solemnly set apart by prayer and 
other services to the office of the Christian minis- 
try. As we pass on through the next thirty years we 
find well known names prominent in the procedings 
of the Society, as Dr. Toulmin, Kell, Fry, Bransby, 
Kentish, Davis, Bowen, Lloyd, &c. And in the 
generation following, which brings us down to a 
period remembered by most of us, we have, not to 
mention any who are still living, the names of 
Alexander Paterson, Hugh Hutton, James Yates, 
J. R. Wreford, William McKean, Stephenson Hun- 
ter, Samuel Bache, and John Gordon, At this time 
the places at which the meetings were statedly held 
were Birmingham (Old Meeting and New Meeting), 
Coseley, Cradley, Dudley, Kidderminster, Lye 
Waste, Oldbury, Stourbridge, Walsall, Wolver- 
hampton, and occasionally at Alcester, Coventry, 
and more lately at Kingswood, Evesham, Shrews- 
bury, Cheltenham, Tamworth, Newhall Hill, Bir- 
mingham, and the Church of the Saviour, Birming- 
ham. If asked, as we have been asked, what has 
the Monthly Meeting done, we can only say that its 
members have taken an earnest and active interest 
in all matters affecting religious liberty and the 
progress of liberal Christianity, particularly in 
matters affecting the equal rights of all denomina§ 
tions before the law. ‘hey had been active in sup- 
porting all those beneficent measures of legislation 
during the century that were designed to remove 
the disabilities under which Dissenters from the 
National Church so long suffered. Coming to a 
part of the century which many of our friends will 
remember, the members of our society were active 
workers for the reform of the Marriage Law, which 
imposed hardships on Dissenters, and for the pass- 
ing of that important measure the Dissenters’ 
Chapels Bill; and passing on to a still later 
time the nation has had no more earnest advocates 
for an equitable system of national education which 
would bring education within the reach of the 
masses than our ranks have contributed. To refer 
briefly to matters more closely relating to ourselves, 
the Monthly Meeting was one of the first societies 
that by a unanimous resolution encouraged the be- 
nevolent founders of the Ministers’ Benevolent So- 
ciety to go forward with their good work when dis- 
couraged by much coldness, if not opposition. The 
recent Liverpool Conference, which passed off with 
so great eclat, and which, it is hoped, will bear valu- 
able fruit in future years for the benefit of our 
churches, was in fact the offspring of this Society. 
At one of our meetings here in Birmingham in 1878, 
in this very church, adjourned to the dining-room of 
Timothy Kenrick, Esq., a committee was formed, 
with Dr. Crosskey as chairman, and myself as 
secretary, for the purpose of preparing a scheme for 
organising a National Conference of members and 


friends of Liberal Christian Churches. The com. 
mittee drafted and printed a scheme which met 
with much approval, and which in all essential 
points the Liverpool Conference has carried into 
effect. It is only proper to mention that the suc- 
cess of the Monthly Meeting was in a great mea- 
sure owing to the generous sympathy of leading 
laymen in the congregation in which they statedly 
met, the whole body of ministers being always 
hospitably entertained in the houses of the leading 
families. It will not be out of place to name here 
some of the families whose houses were always open 
to the brethren, ¢.g., the Hunts at Oldbury, the 
Talbots at Kidderminster, the Pargeters and Evers 
at Cradley, the Scotts and Akroyd at Stourbridge, 
and hosts in Birmingham, of whom it must suffice 
to mention a few names, Kentish, Kenrick, Rogers, 
Russell, Osler, Beale, Phillips, Thornton, Harding, 
Harrold, Edwards, &. The brethren desirous of 
holding their meetings occasionally in places where it 
was not practicable to entertain at dinner a party 
of fifteen or eighteen persons raised a fund by 
their own subscriptions and contributions of some 
friends by which they are enabled now to meet 
at such places and to provide a simple repast for 
themselves. It would be inexcusable and very un- 
just to omit to notice, however briefly, a still older 
institution which a few years ago was merged in the 
Monthly Meeting; namely, the Double Lecture, 
which was held at Dudley and Oldbury, This lec- 
ture was established by ejected ministers residing in 
the district, in commemoration of the ejectment and 
with the view of maintaining and extending the 
principles of dissent, and is regarded as about the 
oldest institution in the kingdom conducted by Pro- 
testant Dissenters. In the Midland District the 
number of the ejected ministers was very cousider- 
able. Several resided in Birmingham, In Stour- 
bridge and within four miles of it, no fewer than 
twelve of these faithful ministers came to reside, 
the Foley family of that day befriending the sufferers 
for conscience’s sake; a chaplain of the Foleys, the 
Rey. Mr. Flower, who was at the same time the 
first minister of the congregation at Stourbridge, 
officiating alternately at Stourbridge and Mr. Foley’s 
private chapel, was the first recorded preacher of 
the Dudley Double Lecture in 1723, It seems that 
the lecture was preached at the house of a Mr, 
Joseph Smith, near Gornal, until the removal of 
the Society to the Meeting House in Dudley. It 
was usual for the ejected ministers to hold services 
at private houses, and these private meetings often 
afterwards grew into organised societies. A tra- 
ditional account attributes the origin of the Oldbury 
lecture to the following incident. The Turton 
family who resided at the Brades narrowly escaped 
from the falling of a part of their house, invited 
the neighbouring ministers to assist them in keep- 
inga day of thanksgiving for their delivery, and it 
has been stated that the ministers from 
that time annually assembled in the Oldbury 
Dissenting Chapel. The fact seems to be 
that the Oldbury lecture though not coeval 
with the Dudley lecture, was founded for the same 
object by successors of the ejected ministers, and 
that the Brades accident occurring about the time 
of one of the Oldbury lectures was naturally made 
& prominent subject of thanksgiving by the brethren, 
the Turtons being an influential and much respected 
family, with whom the eminent minister of that 
name of Birmingham avd Oldbury was closely 
related. Among the earlier preachers of the double 
lecture may be mentioned Dr. Priestley, B. Car- 
penter, Jas. Scott, Dr. Barnes, H. Worthington 
Scholefield, Dr. Toulmin, John Corrie, R. Gentle- 
man, J. J. Kenrick, R. Kell, R. Fry, John Kentish, 
Wm. Turner, S. Fawcett, Coates, Yates, Lloyd, T. 
Davis, &e. Two ministers preached on each occa- 
sion; I believe it was understood that the junior 
minister was to select some general subject of dis- 
course, and that the senior minister was to treat of 
some aspect of the principle of Nonconformity. It 
may be mentioned as one of our few traditional 
jokes connected with the lecture that a learned 
doctor whose memory is much respected being in- 
vited to preach on one occasion, thought that he 
was expected to give both discourses himself, 
preached a sermon, and when he had finished if, 
coolly produced a second and gave it also to the 
end, when the second preacher for the day ascended 
the pulpit and gave a discourse of about an hour’s 
length on the principles of dissent. In 1866 the 
Double Lecture was discontinued, Dudley and Oid- 
bury taking their place on the rota of the monthly 
meetings. I have not been able to ascertain the 
names of the brethren who were the early secre- 
taries of the Double Lecture, But for many years 
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during the latter part of its history the office was 
held by the late Rev. Wm. McKean, of Oldbury, and 
lastly by the Rev. Henry McKean, the present 
minister of Oldbury and the treasurer of our 
Monthly Meeting. ‘The records give the names of 
the secretaries of the Monthly Meeting. The first 
was Mr. Procter, minister of Oldbury, who held 
the office for thirty years : the next was Mr. Patter- 
son, minister of Stourbridge, who was. secretary 
for twenty-five years. Mr. Patterson was succeeded 
by Mr. Bowen, minister of Cradley, who held the 
office for five years, succeeded by Mr. Bache who 
held the office for eleven years, and whose diligent, 
zealous and able discharge of his duties, the 
brethren on his resignation acknowledged by pre- 
senting him with a handsome piece of plate. His 
successor was Mr, Gordon who was secretary for 
eight years; on his retirement, about seven years 
ago, the brethren made the poor choice of the pre- 
sent holder of the office [Mr Maginnis], but who 
when on account of health he tendered his resigna- 
tion a year ago, would not be allowed to relinquish 
the post which he so inadequately occupies. 
Though the present secretary may claim some little 
credit for having initiated the idea and plan of this 
centenary celebration, and no one is more conscious 
than himself of how much this part of the cele- 
bration has suffered by being in his hands, there 
were in particular two or three things, which if he 
had been in better health he should have liked to 
have done in this paper:—l1st. Sought out any 
available information respecting the earlier members 
of the meeting. 2nd. Traced in their extant writings 
the development of theological opinion from Cal- 
vinistic orthodoxy, down through Arianism to the 
Liberal views now prevailing among us. It should 
be mentioned, among unaccomplished intentions, 
that the Meeting proposed to prepare a history, 
giving an account of the Rise and Growth of Non- 
conformity in the Midland Counties, with a mono- 
graph of the several congregations included in our 
Meeting. It was agreed to committ the prepara- 
tion of the general history to Mr. Gordon, who was 
to edit the monographs cortributed by the members 
of their respective churches. Mr. Gordon under- 
took the task con a more, but death overtook him 
before he had been able to make any progress with 
it, May the hope be cherished that the work will 
yet be undertaken and performed; as such a work 
well done would be a great desideratum for the 
benefit of young people and the less informed mem- 
bers of our congregations. ‘The secretary should 
have liked to be able to have shown in conclusion 
that the Meeting has served a good purpose in its 
influence on the members themselves. Our congre- 
gations, many of them Presbyterian in origin, their 
ministers have been only Presbyterian in name. 
Though exercising no authoritative control or ec- 
clesiastical function, the meeting has been a bond 
of union among its members more unifying than 
any Presbytery could have effected. And your 
secretary cannot conclude his imperfect task better 
than by re-echoing, which he heartily does, the wish 
of the Saratoga Conference offered to us for this 
special occasion with ‘hearty congratulations and 
God speeds,” ‘‘ that another century may find this 
liberal organisation still young and thriving.” 


The Crarrman proposed a vote of thanks to Mr. 


Maginnis for his admirable paper, with a request | 
| velopment of their existing congregations—(hear, 


that he would permit it to be published. He trusted 


that the practical suggestions which had been made | 


in the paper would be taken up. He could not con- 
ceive of anything of greater interest to them than 
to have the records of that noble line of ancestors 
whose name had been mentioned, They knew of 
the struggle that they had had with the besetting 
bigotry of their day, but they faced the work, and 
had endeavoured to lead the people to a nobler and 
better life. The work which remained for them to do 
now was to keep their children from the indifference 
that was growing around them, the natural reaction 
from the bigotry of the old time. Their ancestors 
had done their work faithfully, and in their dealings 
with the world around them had not only mani- 
f-sted the strength and power of their convictions, 
which were critical and antagonistic to the theologi- 
cal ideas of the times, but they had enunciated 
nobler and deeper ideas of religion that would per- 
vade the life and remould society in the blessings of 
God—(applause). He noticed in the paper that the 
ministers had formerly exercised Presbyterian func- 
tions, and that the imposition of hands and confes- 
sion of faith sometimes took place. This was the 
old system of Presbyterianism, which name some of 
their Unitarian congregations still bore, though, in 
fact, they had long departed from the forms and 
doctrines of Presbyterianism. What had their 


congregations grown to when left to themselves ; 
when they had no external connection with the 
State; when they had within themselves no chains 
of self-imposed bondage? They had developed a 
freer and nobler faith—(applause). He concurred 
with the whole tone and tenor of the paper, and 
he thought the results that had been already 
achieved were such as to encourage them to go forth 
into the coming century with greater self devotion 
and more self forgetful zeal—(applause). There was 
no ancestry of which he was more proud than that 
of their predecessors belonging to that Monthly Meet- 
ing. There was no line of saints which appeared 
to be grander and more worthy of admiration than 
the line of faithful, scholarly, and deyoted men who 
quietly, gently, but firmly, without rude and rough 
antagonism, without resorting to false and fictitious 
excitement,celebrated theworship of God in theirhum 

ble meeting places in many a back street throughouts 
this district. He cherished no better hope than that 
in the days to come they might be more worthy of 
their faithfulness, and that they would continue to 
humbly and reverently honour their memory—(ap- 
plause). 

The Rev. Joun Ropperps, in seconding the 
motion, said he had listened with great interest to 
the paper read by the secretary, and also to the 
eloquent words of the chairman. He had been 
called upon as the senior minister, and he had heard 
one name read which seemed to give him a claim 
on antiquity, for Mr. Turner, who was one of the 
preachers, was his paternal grandfather, which 
seemed to connect him far back with the history of 
the century. He was rather surprised not to have 
heard the name of Dr. Priestley mentioned in con- 
nection with the Monthly Meeting. His name had 
occurred in connection with the Double Lecture, but 
not as one who had been a member of the Monthly 
Meeting, though it might be supposed from his re- 
sidence in Birmingham that he would have belonged 
to it. Dr. Priestley had removed from Birmingham 
considerably within the century, for it was after 
the French Revolution broke out that the riots 
occurred, He was informed, however, that the 
Monthly Meeting was not introduced to Birming- 
ham till about 1804. It was stated that the 
Monthly Meeting was at one time held at Evesham, 
but there was no reference to the fact that the 
meetings were held twice at Cheltenham, 

The motion was adopted. 

The Cuarrman then proposed that a hearty wel- 
come be accorded to Professor Carpenter as the 
representative of Manchester New College, London, 
with which they were associated by many ties of 
sympathy. They wished not only to welcome 
Professor Carpenter but to express their sympathy 
with the work of the College. 

The proposition was carried with much cordiality. 


Professor CARPENTER in reply said he could not 
fail to respond to the very kind welcome they had 
given him to their Centenary Meeting. He had 
listened with very great pleasure to the record Mr. 
Maginnis had placed before them, 
him that they were in great danger at the present 
day of losing sight of their traditions, and it was 
exceedingly desirable they should take every possible 
opportunity of cherishing those traditions, and of 
really bringing out to view in the clearest possible 
light the line of principle which had led to the de- 


hear). He could not help earnestly hoping that 
the hints Mr, Maginnis had thrown out in that 
direction would be taken up, and that they might 
see in some form or another something like a real 
development of the history and the principles of 
Liberal Nonconformity as they understood it in 
the Midland Counties—(hear, hear), The roll of 
names which the list contained proved that such a 
sketch if worked out into anything like a history 
with references to character and to literary work, to- 
gether with an account of the scientific and politi- 
cal movements in which the former ministers took 
part, would form a very interesting contribution to 
the general history of our time. He had recently 
been reading a little book which had done the same 
kind of thing for the history of liberal theology in 
America, It was a series of lectures presented by 
Mr. Joseph Allen to Harvard University, where he 
acted as temporary lecturer in ecclesiastical history, 
It presented the transition from the old Calvinistic 
theology to the movement of Channing and Theo- 
dore Parker. Nothing was more striking than the 
continuity of a great principle connected with a 
particular theological belief. That seemed to be 
what they wanted as far as possible illustrated in 
our own day, and he con‘essed he shared the feeling 


of Dr. Crosskey, that; the question they had to dis-| tion. 


Teappeated te which cheered the heart in the truth of religion. 


suss was the prevention of the loss of their young 
people, through indifference rather than bigotry. 
That seemed to him to be the direction which they 
as ministers might work and endeavour to impress 
as far as possible by an historical account, which 
would show how a great principle could be carried 
through successfully, and become fruitful in new 
life. If he might be allowed to say a word on be- 
half of the college which he had the honour to re- 
present, it would be that they could only do their 
work efficiently at the college by being brought fre- 
quently into contact with those who were working 
on the same lines as themselves in the congre- 
gations scattered throughout the country. At the 
college they could not possibly do more than train 
the men who were sent up to them. It was not 
their business to find the men if theycould not go 
out into the streets and highways and compel them 
to come in. They had to depend on the ministers 
of the congregations to supply the material which 
they would train into their successors; and it 
therefore seemed to him of the highest possible im- 
portance that there should be between them relations 
of entire confidence—(hear, hear). He was thank- 
ful to believe that those relations had never been so 
firm and cordial as at the present time—(applause). 
It was the greatest possible support to the professors 
of the college in London to feel that they were thus 
working in harmony with the great body of the 
ministry throughout the country, and that they 
were doing their part to supply the future of the 
ministry with a continuation of faithful men— 
(applause). 

Mr. W. Lowe said that the Secretary had stated 
a good deal in his interesting report with which he 
(the speaker) was familiar, from the fact that he 
had been connected with the New Meeting congre- 
gation and the Church of the Messiah ever since he 
saw the light. He had therefore known some of 
the worthy men referred to in the report. He was 
surprised that they had not a larger attendance of 
the laity to celebrate the one hundredth anniversary 
of the men who had done such a noble work to 
bring Unitarianism to its present position, 

The Rey. J. W. Lax (Warwick) said he would 
speak his own impressions, and convey the general 
impressions of the ministers as to the valuable aid 
which the Society had given them in cheering them 
in their work. When a minister came into that 
district he did not find himself in an isolated 
position. He could not too fully express the sense 
of the strength and support which the Society gave 
him when he came to Birmingham from Warwick, 
where he was isolated, and to be immediately and 
kindly received by his brother ministers. There 
was no doubt that the Society did a great deal of 
good in strengthening ministers in their work. 

The Cuarrman then said he desired to convey to 
the Rey. Wentworth Brooke the high appreciation 
with which they recognised the way in which ‘his 
father, the Rey. Stopford Brooke, had broken away 
from the past, and had accepted a new and brighter 
faith. This was one of the great acts of devotion 


The Rev. Wentwortu Brooxs, in reply, said he 
thanked Dr, Crosskey for the kind mention of his 
father, and as for himself, all he could do was to 
prove himself worthy of the way in which Dr. 
Crosskey had spoken of his father. 

The Rev. B. Wricut said he had been associated 
with the Monthly Meeting for twenty-seven years, 
and he had always found that the sympathy and 
kind feeling which had been exercised among mi- 
nisters at the meetings had been most helpful to 
him in the sphere of labour in which he had been 
engaged. It occurred to him while Mr. Maginnis 
was reading his historical sketch that it would have 
been still more interesting if the originators of the 
meetings had thought proper to have given a very 
brief biographical sketch of each minister. He 
should like to throw this out as a suggestion for the 
future if it were practicable, and if the Secretary 
would kindly undertake to insert in the minute 
book a brief biographical sketch, showing the time a 
minister came into the district, the places where he 
ministered, and the length of time he continued to 
minister in this district. 

The Rev. J, Harrison (Wesibromwich) pointed 
out that the Rev. Brabrook, who was the minister 
at whose house the first meeting of the Society 
was held, was the minister of -the Presbyterian 
Church at Westbromwich, That church was now one 
of the few Presbyterian churches in the country in 
which the theology taught continued to be Evyan- 
gelical, It would be interesting to know how many 
out of all the churches continued in the same condi- 
It might also be interesting to know that the 
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Rev. W. Foster, late minister at Kentish-town, was 
one of the ministers of that church. He left West- 
bromwich for London, and on inquiry the other 
day amongst some of the members of the Church 
there he (the speaker) found the impression was 
that he left not exactly on account of heresy, but 
he had some difference with his people on matters 
of doctrine, and thought it better to leave them. He 
believed the present chapel was on the same site as 
the old chapel, the exact date of the first chapel 
. being about 1675. 

Mr. Laxe asked whether there was any record of 
Mr. Field, of Warwick, having been a member of 
the Monthly Meetings. He was minister at 
Warwick for fifty years, and must have had some 
association with that society. 

The Rey. H. McKean explained that in the old 
times there was no method of getting to meetings 
except by going on foot, and in his own recollection 
the ministers who came to Oldbury from Birming- 
ham walked, and those who went from Wolver- 
hampton to Cradley assembled at Dudley as far as 
they could by coach, and then walked, The same 
thing took place with regard to Stourbridge, so that 
Warwick would be too far away. Among the 
names and places which might be inserted was 
that of Whitchurch. In olden times the Old 
Meeting ministers supplied the pulpit at Oldbury, 
as the ministers of the New Meeting supplied the 
pulpit of Coseley. Mr. Procter, one of the founders 
of the Monthly Meeting, was first minister of Old- 
bury from 1776 to 1809. Mr. Procter appeared to 
have been a curious and jolly fellow, for he had left 
a number of quaint and humourous notes on the 
school bills. But the great work of his life was 
the rebuilding of the chapel, which was begun in 
1806. He kept an exact account of all the expenses 
and subscriptions he had received. One circum- 
stance which illustrated his good nature was that 
during the building of the chapel he almost every 
day gaye ale to the men, and regulated the quantity 
exactly according to the number—(laughter). In 
1862, when the chapel was altered, they retained the 
walls and roof as left by Mr. Procter, but took out 
the windows and altered the internal fittings. It was 
somewhat remarkable that after so long an interval 
the man to whom they gave the bricklaying contract 
was one of the men who worked for Mr, Procter in 
1806. He believed that Mr, Procter was secretary 
of the Doubie Lecture, for the handwriting was un- 
mistakable, 

The Rey. R. L. Luoyp said he was much interested 
with the account which had been given of the pro- 
ceedings of the early meetings. He thought he was 
right in saying that Mr. Procter was the secretary 
of the Double Lecture, the texts of the sermons all 
being in his exact and beautiful shorthand. 

The Rey. H. Myers said when he looked round 
the ministers meeting that day he was struck with 
the fact that he was one of the oldest of the members 
of the Monthly Meeting. There was only one gen- 
tleman present who was a member when he joined 
the district, and that was the Rey. W. Cochrane. 
He had been a member of the society thirty years, 
and he knew many of the ministers mentioned in 
the report very distinctly. What he rose to speak 
about, however, was to tell them of a tradition which 
he heard in the district with respect to the origin of 
the Double Lecture at Oldbury and Dudley. Re- 
ference had been made to it, and some speculation 
indulged in with regard to its probable origin. What 
he heard was that the lectures were held once a 
year, and it was a general gathering of all the con- 
gregations throughout the district, and they were 
so largely attended that it was impossible for the 
chapel to hold them at one time, At Dudley the 
congregation on one occasion, it was stated, was so 
large that the sermon had to be repeated to a 
different audience, the first one going out and the 
chapel being réfilled—(laughter). 

The Rev. D. Macrnnis, having acknowledged in 
suitable terms the cordial thanks of the meeting 
for his paper, and expressed his willingness that it 
should be published with other proceedings of the 
centenary, moyed a vote a thanks to Dr, Crosskey 
for presiding. 

Mr, 8. Greenway seconded the proposition, and 
it was carried. 


It the afternoon a luncheon was held at the 
Grand Hotel, Colemore-row, the company number- 
ing about 130 ladies and gentlemen. Dr, Russell 
presided, and in addition to those whose names are 
mentioned above there were present Messrs. Timothy 
Kenrick, Priestley, Smith, E. L. Tyndall, A, B. 
Whitfield, White (Dudley), and others, 

Grace was said by the Rey. Joan Rosserps, and 
thanks returned by the Rey. D, Macinnis. 


The CHArRMAN congratulated the ladies and 
gentlemen present on the zeal and interest they 
had displayed in the purposes of that meeting by 
assembling in such large numbers in the inclement 
state of the weather, They were met to celebrate 
the anniversary of the Monthly Meetings which 
had been continued for 100 years, But it appeared 
to him that it was not in the length of time and with 
all its associations that the chief interest of that 
meeting consisted. It was by continuing without 
intermission for so long a period these Monthly 
Meetings that they had given emphatic testimony 
to the supreme importance of religion as the guiding 
strength of life, and they had declared their fidelity 
to the religious opinions which they had formed for 
themselves. Those opinions they held on the basis 
of Protestant Nonconformity; but they had never 
regarded their Nonconformity as the object; they 
avowed it as a principle, entered largely into its 
spirit, recognised and understood its fundamental 
principle, and by keeping that principle prominently 
forward in their public deliverances and private 
teachings they gained to their Nonconformity that 
large and liberal application which was always 
acceptably received. The fundamental principle of 
Protestant Nonconformity on which their religious 
belief rested was the strictly personal character of 
a religious faith, or speaking perhaps more cor- 
rectly the personal character of religion. Noncon- 
formity regarded religion as a matter for a man’s 
whole conscience; religion in all its phases and 
varied opinions as a matter in which a man’s right 
was absolute, in which no body of men could be 
permitted to interfere. Though so plain to them 
in this day, this principle had been evolved out of 
pain, conflict, persecution and strife in former times, 
It had had many martyrs, and amongst them 
had been some of the most noble and deeply re- 
ligious of God’s creatures. And yet this principle 
was no abstract dogma formed to support a church 
or a sect. It had in fact a very direct and practical 
application. Upon the fact of a personal religion 
was founded the great doctrine of toleration. Once 
this principle was accepted and toleration became a 
necessary corollary. And yet how strange a chapter 
in the history of the world had been the history of 
toleration, It had been fought for as a right, 
when it ought to have descended as one of 
nature’s own gifts. It had been pleaded for as 
a favour; it had been made a pledge of State 
policy; and {it had been sternly denied as fraught 
with the direct danger to man’s eternal welfare. 
Once toleration ceased to be a principle, and great 
evil resulted. They saw the plain spectacle of one 
body themselves dissenting from the State-formed 
religion refusing toleration to their fellows as sect- 
aries and fanatics. This had actually occurred to 
their Presbyterian ancestors, and the sense of in- 
consistency was hardly relieved by the knowledge 
that they were acting from the purest sense of duty. 
When they read with admiration these noble words 
with which the high-minded John Robinson, the 
father of English Iadependency, began his address 
to the first detachment of Puritan fathers when they 
were about to depart to the New World. ‘ Brethren, 
we are now departing from one another, and 
whether I may live to’see your faces on earth the 
God of Heaven only knows. But I charge you be- 
fore God and His blessed angels that you follow me 
no further than you have seen me follow the Lord 
Jesus Christ. If God réveal anything by any in- 
strument of His be as ready to receive it as ever 
you were to receive any truth from my ministry, for 
I am truly persuaded that the Lord has more light 
to break forth out of His holy word ”—they turned 
with much interest to the history of those men, and 
they saw that they were casting themselves into 
voluntary banishment for the sake of preserving to 
themselves their right to think on the subject of re- 
ligion and worship. In conformity with those 
opinions they found the Pilgrim Fathers about to 
try an experiment with the conditions in their own 
hands. With how much disappointment did they 
find that these men, so sacrificing for their own 
religious thought, yet were ignorant of the prin- 
ciples on which they were acting, and were unable 
when differences took place in their own infant 
community to extend to their brethren that tolera- 
tion to obtain which for themselves they had sacri- 
ficed all that they held dear—(applause). And the 
game inconsistency was happening at the time at 
home. Englishmen looked with pride to the period 
of our great Civil War as the last occasion on which 
they had been called to make a stand for their 
liberties. But in reading the records of those 


the principles of civil freedom and an understand- 
ing of the grounds on which man claims freedom of 
thought, and it was this disappointment with the 
conduct of men whom they highly esteemed which 
mingled with the pride they felt in recognising that 
religious questions constituted so large a part in 
the discussions of those times and influenced go 
largely the national movement. They remembered 
with satisfaction that this religious element in the 
character of their forefathers mainly, perhaps, 
saved our revolution from these horrors which 
cast so lurida light on the revolution in another 
country, and it added to his respect of that army 
which Cromwell gathered round him that alone 
amidst Parliament men, midst Churchmen and 
politicians they alone recognised fully the true 
principle of toleration, that amid all their extra- 
vagance and fanaticism, and amid the propositions 
for settling the altered state of Government, the 
principle of toleration always stood forward—(ap- 
plause). It was against the excesses and short- 
comings of that time that Milton in so many of 
his works raised his indignant protest, ‘‘ Dare you 
with the civil sword to force the consciences of 
those whom Christ set free.” They had always to 
remember that those occurrences and men were not 
to be judged by the standard of their own time; 
but by the standard of the time in which they 
lived. The belief in the equality of all men before 
God, the assurance that he was ever ready to re- 
ceive the pure though imperfect offering did not 
rise from the ground a complete whole. It had 
been but one of many streams which had gone to 
swell the broad flood of human enlightenment. 
Between unquestioned obedience to authority and 
absolute unbelief there was not a single permanent 
resting-place, though temporary halts might be 
made. A dogma like that had governed many 
generations, and it accounted for and explained how 
it was that men who in every other respect were of 
so noble a nature had yet been guilty of acts which 
in our present enlightened time we should regard 
almost with abhorrence. The truth was that the 
principles of religious freedom had progressed and 
had been left by Providence no man’s own charge. 
And as conscience was one of the highest’ of man’s 
endowments so in accordance with universal law it 
had been long in coming to maturity. It had had 
its professors, men who upheld their own prin- 
ciples in the face of a popular creed and kept be- 
fore them the great principle of freedom of thought 
It was to the great body of English Pres- 
byterians who first came into prominence 
at the time of the Commonwealth that they, 
the members of the Free Churches, looked with 
chief interest, because, though originally their reli- 
gious forms were as rigid and unyielding as those 
which they replaced, and they claimed, like their 
predecessors, the authority existing by divine right, 
it was yet the fortune of that body, through the 
various changes they underwent, in the course of 
time to afford a typical instance of the progress © 
made by the human mind in advancing from a 
narrow Conservatism toa broad and vigorous cul- 
ture. Starting as one of the narrowest of all com- 
munions, they had yet furnished us with our Free 
Churches—(applause). Presenting themselves in 
the outset as a rigid orthodoxy they were lineal de- 
scendants of our own open thought, Those changes 
were not the result of chance; they were not left 
to accident. When their Presbyterian, ancestors 
werefcompelled to lay aside their faith which they 
did, hoping to retain some portion of it under the 
form of a modified episcopacy, and when that hope 
was finally crushed by the Act of Uniformity, they 
fell under the influence of a persecution of which 
the celebrated Five Mile Act and Ccnventicle Act 
were dreadful instances; a persecution vindictive, 
cruel, wide-spreading ; a persecution of which one 
of our eminent writers had said, ‘‘ The prisons were 
less a place for criminals than a reception for the 
great proportion of what was bravest and most ex~- 
cellent in the manhood and womanhood of Eng- 
land.” Persecution was a hard task master, but it 
was a powerful teacher, and under the influence of 
persecution their Presbyterian ancestors learned 
many things, among others the value of their own 
religious opinions, and having learned the value of 
their own opinions they learned the value of the 
principles of their brethren, and came to trust the 
progress of divine truth to make its own way in 
every devout soul without the help of man. Being 
unfettered by any Church authority or form they left 
to their descendants the right to judge of them- 
selves unlimited by any conditions, and thus it was 


times they had been compelled to admit that there | that they, their lineal descendants, accepting the re- 
was a vast difference between full comprehension of] sponsibility which they had cast upon them, came 
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to entertain opinions differing from those which 
their ancestors deemed the expression of a saving 
faith. The last half century recalls the memory of 
many of those figures which will rise before the 
mind’s eye. How fully they realised this principle 
of a personal religion, and firmly devoted them- 
selves to their duties as religious teachers. They 
also combined in their function of religious duties 
a very refined and eloquent education; they did 
not limit their sympathies to their religious con- 
nections; and they were earnest in every measure 
which promoted the political welfare of their fellow 
countrymen—(applause). They had been per- 
mitted to place the coping stone on the edifice of 
Nonconformity, and they had been able to endure 
difference of opinion upon the part of others. Such 
were the lessons they had learned from the men 
whose memories they now so highly honoured— 
(loud applause), 

The Rev. Joun Ropserps proposed the senti- 
ment of “ Civil and Religious Liberty.” He pointed 
out that he was the descendant on the outside of 
one of the French refugees whom Louis XIV. 
drove out of France after the revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes, and on the other side he was de- 
scended from Philip Henry, one of ihe 2,000 
ejected ministers. What great changes had taken 
place during thejlast 100 years with the advance of the 
principles towards which they were devoted? Pass- 
ing down New-street by the Town Hall he saw a 
statue erected to the memory of Dr. Priestley—(ap- 
plause)—whom the whole civilised world held to be 
worthy of special honour. And to think that little 
less than 100 years ago Priestley’s hoase and 
church were burnt by a Church and King mob, his 
philosophical instruments broken upon the road, and 
he himself- compelled to fly from the town and 
uitimately from England, and end his days in exile 
in America, and even there looked coldly upon as a 
man born before his age, and devoted to principles 
which the world had not yet learned to recognise, 
This was the fiftieth anniversary of the entrance 
to Parliament of the Prime Minister, and also just 
fifty years since the first Reform Bill was carried. 
They looked back upon Mr. Gladstone’s career with 
very great interest. Not only had his name been 
associated with many reforms and many measures 
conferring rights and privileges which had long been 
denied, but he was especially to be remembered by 
Unitarians as having been one of the ablest advo- 
cates in Parliament of the Dissenters’ Chapels Act 
—(applause). When their old chapels and endow- 
ments were in danger of being taken from them by a 
harsh and inequitable principle of legislation, though 
it would not be difficult to point out that were some 
things yet to be done both in regard to civil and 
religious liberty, yet on the whole they had great 
reason to be thankful, and also to carry out and 
remember that liberty was rather a condition 
and a means toan end than an end by itself—(hear, 
hear). If they did not use their religion so as to 
make it a condition of human well-being; so long 
as women who paid taxes were debarred from re- 
presentation; so long as there was a wealthy and 
endowed Established Church bound up with a creed 
which the light of the present day could not but 
regard as obsolete, founded on antiquated super- 
stitions, with a scholastic theology that was an in- 
fringement of religious liberty or equality, and 
which ought if possible to be dose away with 
they ought not to rest and be satisfied—(applause), 
Dean Stanley considered that men, even though 
holding Liberal views, did more good by remaining 
in the Church and propounding their own views 
from the pulpit than by going out of the Church 
and thereby losing the means of influencing the 
Chureh, They, however, admired the honesty of 
those who, when they could not profess the doc- 
trines of the Church, would not hold their offices— 
(applause), He associated with the toast the Rev. 
Wentworth Brooke, whose father adopted that 
manly and noble course— (applause). 

The toast was duly honoured. 

The Rey. Wrntworru Brooke responded, and 
replying to the opinion of those who affirm that 
historical facts had nothing to with the work of a 
religious teacher, contended that religious impulse 
was strengthened by an inquiry into the cause and 
action of religious movements, He thought the 
Church of England laid too much stress on meta- 
physical subjects, 

Dr, Crossxry, referring to the position of their 
ancestors, said they were outcasts from municipal 
bodies and from Parliament, almost from the 
common respect of the community, yet their love of 
liberty was mingled with the fervour of their reli- 
gious worship, When their forefathers worshipped 
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thoy had to defend their right to be heretical, not 
only from social persecution, but strong and cruel 
civil penalties—(hear, hear), They were a body of 
men who themselves hated persecution, and sus- 
tained a conflict for the freedom of God’s truth. 
He then proposed the health of Professor Car- 
penter, one of the ablest professors of Manchester 
New College. 

Professor CanrENTER, in responding, said there 
was an association between the college he repre- 
sented and the Ministers’ Monthly Meeting in 
fundamental principle, for the basis of the college 
was precisely that which Dr, Crosskey had described 
as the foundation of the ministry in which they 
delighted to serve. He went on to say that there 
had been such a development of practical life in 
the field of ministerial work that it had rendered 
it difficult for the ministry to keep up with the 
parallel demands of theological culture. There 
had been such an enormous extension of activity in 
other lines, the ramifications of knowledge in every 
department of history and science, that those who 
were engaged in the earnestness of practical life 
in large communities!thought that the more practical 
and the less of the theological culture with which 
the minister could start the better. He did not 
wish to undervalue the importance of practical 
training for the ministry. It seemed of such 
enormous consequence that they had been en- 
deavouring to do what they could at Manchester 
New College to develop this side of their training, 
and to remember that they were not exclusively an 
institution for theological culture, but also an insti- 
tution for the training of ministers. In that train- 
ing the practical life must of necessity occupy a large 
share, and yet he appeared as the representative of 
the college in its capacity for promoting theological 
culture, and he desired earnestly to say that it 
seemed to him they had yet to recognise that if the 
practical life was to enter largely into the minister’s 
work and preparation for the life of thought and of 
culture, the study of history and philosophy ought 
not to be excluded from the preparation of the lay- 
man for his duties. 

Mr. Tmuroruy Kunricx referred to the Liverpool 
Conference and to the establishment of a sustenta- 
tion fund. He regretted to know that in some cases 
their ministers and families had been subjected to 
considerable suffering and privation owing to the 
meagre stipends they received. These facts showed 
the great necessity of a sustentation fund being 
organised in connection with the Unitarian body, 
and he should have pleasure in contributing £250 
towards that object—(applause). 

The Rev. W. Carry Wauters, one of the secre- 
taries of the Midland Christian Union, also 
addressed the meeting, advocating the claims of 
the Union, which embodied the principles of the 
Ministers’ Monthly Meeting, to increased support in 
an earnest and able speech. 

After a cordial vote of thanks to the chairman 
for his able conduct in the chair, moved by Mr. 
CHartEes Cocurann, and seconded by Professor 
Poyntine, the meeting adjourned, on the invita- 
tion of Dr. Crosskey, to the lecture-room of the 
Church of the Messiah, where an ample tea, 
served by the ladies of the church, was provided 
for all the numerous party. 

At seven o’clock service was held in the church, 
the Rev. John Robberds being the supporter, and the 
Rey. Professor Carpenter preaching an able and 
appropriate sermon, which, it is hoped, will be pub- 
lished along with Mr. Maginnis’s paper and other 
proceedings of the Centenary celebration, 

See 

Mount Portirnerr, Bevrast.—On Sunday, morn- 
ing and evening, there were large attendances in the 
above place, including some of the prominent Unit- 
arians of Ulster, when the minister, the Rev. J. J. 
Wright, conducted special services in celebration of 
the re-opening of the church after pewing, paint- 
ing, altering, and enlarging. All the money needed 
for these objects had been raised beforehand, so that 
on Sunday the beautiful little church was opened 
entirely free from debt, but, in aid of the ordinary 
funds of the church, collections were taken up, 
which will realise in all close on £50. It is some 
eight or nine years since Mrs. Ritchie, of the Grove, 
laid the corner-stone of this neat, substantial edifice, 
which stands on so central a site in the growing 
neighbourhood of Mountpottinger. During the 
last few months the interior of the church had 
undergone a complete transformation, under the 
superintendence of Mr, Robert Watt, architect, of 
whose taste we must speak in high terms. The new 
pews are of pitch pine, edged with American wal- 
nut, and the panelled work behind the pulpit is of 
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an exceedingly pretty design, The enlarged vesti- 
bule, the convenient vestry, together with the paint- 
ing of the roof of the church, add greatly to the ac- 
commodation and beauty of the whole. It was 
stated on Sunday that the painting would not be 
completed until the spring, when it is intended to 
put a dado round the walls to the height of the 
door, and paint the rest in some light tint. One of 
the chief additions to the comforts of the congre- 
gation on Sunday was the warming of the church. 
This was most successfully accomplished by means 
of a newly-invented stove by Mr. 8, C. Davidson, of 
this town, At the rear of the church a commodious 
schoolroom is found. This is the gift of two mem- 
bers of the congregation—Mr. S. C. Davidson, of 
Belleayon, and Mr. T. . Ritchie, of the Grove, At 
their own expense these two gentlemen haye so en- 
larged the original reading room, fitting it up with 
all conveniences, as to make a fine room for meet- 
ings, &c., and especially for Sunday-school work. 
The room is so arranged that it can easily be made 
into two smaller rooms, and is well ventilated, 
Much pleasure was evinced by the congregation on 
Sunday, that their own minister, who for the past 
month had been away in broken health, was able to 
conduct the re-opening services. ‘‘Not to taber- 
nacle, but to be transfigured by ascending experi- 
ences is the mission of the human soul,” was the 
keynote of the sermon which Mr. Wright preached 
on Sunday morning from'the word: “ Master, it is 
good for us to be here, and let us make three taber- 
nacles ; one for Thee, and one for Moses, and one 
for Elias.” And the preacher said in conclusion : 
—‘‘ Come, then, my brothers, and we will dedicate 
this place to Him that made us; to the Love that 
is more than woman’s; to the Wisdom that is more 
than man’s. We would dedicate it to divinest wor- 
ship and to truest service, Let all holy memories 
have here a home, and may the largest hopes of 
man find room. The burdened heart of the weary 
mother ; the dim wonderings of the little child ; the 
remorse and penitence of the young and strong; 
the fear and trembling of the weak and aged He 
lifted and lightened here. The command of the 
Law-giver; the word of the Prophet; the pleading 
of the Christ, let them here be heard, And all the 
harvest of our life’s experience He hither Lrought, 
to be touched by the finger of God and transfigured 
into holier character. New resolutions be in this 
place born within the breasts of the young. Yea, 
to divine pity and human sympathy we dedicate it ; 
to the living Present; to all the good of the past ; 
to the needs of generations yet unborn; to that 
Unseen Place into which we all must pass, we dedi- 
cate this church together to-day. Amen, 

Duxinrietp.—A lecture in connection with the 
recently formed ‘“‘ Social Union” was delivered on 
Wednesday evening, the 13th inst., on William 
Cowper, by the Rev. F, H. Jones, B.A. Owing to 
the inclemency of the weather there was but a 
small attendance. Mr Jones iilustrated the lecture 
by readings from the Poet’s works. Mr. Jones de- 
fended the Poet against some of the attacks Mr. 
Goldwin Smith had made cn him in his sketch, 
which forms one of the volumes of “ English Men 
of Letters,” 

Dover.—We regret to state that the Rev. T. B. 
W. Briggs was taken seriously ill just at the close 
of service on Sunday evening, the 10th inst. Dr, 
Marshall was sent for, and he administered remedies 
which allayed the symptons. Last week the life 
of the patient was for a time in the greatest dan- 
ger, but we are glad to hear that Mr. Briggs is now 
in a more hopeful state, although greatly weakened 
by successive attacks of illness. The services at 
Adrian-street Chapel last Sunday were conducted 
by the Rev, T. L. Marshall, 


Tue Lisrrat Socrat Union held its monthly 
meeting on Thursday evening at the Suffolk 
Gallery, Mr. Granville Layard in the chair, Mr. 
Carvell Williams, Secretary of the Liberation So- 
ciety, read a very interesting paper on “ Religion 
and Education in America,” fonnded on obserya- 
tions and impressions during a recent visit to that 
country. The lecturer described the public school 
system, the Sunday-schools, and the danger from 
Romanism and the Irish vote. On tha subject of 
religion the essayist adverted to the religious 
history of America and the perfect equality of 
the different denominations as the result of the 
absence of adominant establishment. In the dis- 
cussion that followed Messrs. Jennings, Pfoundes, 
Kealey, Bromheaa, Lock, 8. R. McKee, Hiloart, 
Casson, Housden, Wallaston and Gill took part. 
The general tone @f the discussion was in favour 
of the free school and secalar system, and the dis- 
establishment theory. 
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UNITARIAN RELIGION. 


[A sermon by the Rev. T. Sapzer, Ph.D., of 
Hampstead ; preached at the opening of the new 
chapel at Peckham, Dec. 13, 1882}. 

Weare here to-day to worship in tkis place 
for the first time; andit is natural that the occa- 
sion should be with us one of more than ordinary 

* interest, and should call forth our deeper feel- 
ings. In dedicating this building to God, and 
asking his blessing on it, we are profoundly 
conscious that “except the.Lcrd build the 
house they labour in vain that build it.” May 
this house be the home of genuine piety, and 
nourish with all goodness the hearts of those 
who gather together in it. As our feet stand 
within its gates for the first time, we would say 
in words of old, “Peace be within thy walls. 
For my brethren and companions’ sakes, I will 
now say, peace be within thee.” May our de- 
ication of this place be aceompanied by a new 
dedication of ourselves to him whom we worship, 
by the desire for newness of spirit, and by fresh 
inspirations of devout fervour. 

This house of prayer has not been raised in 
any spirit of hostility to other houses of prayer 
already existing in the neighbourhood, but as 
an addition to them, with the same great object 
in view. It has been raised in the hope, not 
only of adding to their number, but also of meet- 
ing wants which, in some respects, they do not 
wholly satisfy. This congregation, while pro- 
viding for themselves a worship in which they 
are more completely in harmony, and a ministry 
of what is to them atruer, purer, higher faith, 
would offer to others the opportunity of joining 
them. 

And now that we have lifted up our hearts 
to the Most High for his blessing on this house 
and on us, our thoughts may fitlingly turn to 
the question, what we ourselves should do to 
render‘the services in this place effectual for 
their purpose. 

The portion of Scripture which I have taken 
for my text may be found in the Epistle to the 
Hebrews vi. 1,2, 3:— 

“Therefore leaving the principles of the doc- 
trine of Christ, let us go on unto perfection; not 
laying again the foundation of repentance from 
dead works, and of faith toward God, of the doc- 
trine of baptisms, and of laying on of hands, and 
of resurrection of the dead, and of eternal 
judgment. And this will we do, if God permit.” 

Go on as from seed time to harvest. You have 
repented of dead works, go én to living works. 
You have attained your basis of faith, go on to 
puild on it. You have expressed in the most 
solemn manner your desire to consecrate your- 
selves to the service of God; go on to learn and 
do his will, to perfect your religious life as far 
as possible, to apply the truths and principles of 
religion to practical godliness and for the bene- 
fit of mankind. But this is a subject which 
would be suited to any time and to any congre- 
gation. The occasion which has brought us to- 
gether this evening demands of us that we should 
keep our own position and circumstances spe- 
cially in view. What, therefore, I wish to say 
to you, my friends, is, go on from Unitarian 
Theology to Unitarian Religion. 

It may be that, at first, the distinction may 
not strike you; but a very brief consideration 
will make my meaning clear. 

Tf I were asked what is Unitarian theology, 
T should mention the views held by Unitarians 
on the principal questions connected with reli- 
gion, and I should point out the difference be- 
tween these views and those which are commonly 
called orthodox. JI should say the Unitarian be- 
lieves that there is one God, the Father,—that the 
Holy Spiritis the spirit of the Father and not a 
separate person of the Trinity—that the grace 
and truth which came by Jesus Christ are from 
the Spirit of the Father in him; and I should 
speak of other doctrinal differences. I should 

also refer to certain books, explanatory of Unit- 
avian views, and to men who have been looked 
up to as leading and representative Unitarians, 
Priestley and Price, Lindsey and Belsham, Chan- 
ning and Martineau. I should add that Unit- 
arians lay more stress on the life than on opi- 
nions; propose what seems to them true, but im- 
pose nothing; exclude none froin the fold of 
Christ who wish to belong to it; regard all good 
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and devout mei as of the Universal Church of 
God; and are ready to learn from those who 
differ from them, to associate with them, to join 
them in objects of practical benevolence, and in 
every respect to exercise the widest spirit of 
liberality. 

But suppose one wished to know what is 
Unitarian religion, he would then not content 
himself with asking questions or reading dis- 
sertations; he would come to our places of wor- 
ship, and his impression would depend on the 
life he found there, on whether or not the ser- 
vices were of a kind to express and quicken his 
religious affections, to awaken his sympathies 
towards his fellow-worshippers, to call forth 
and strengthen what is best in his nature, to 
bring him nearer to God and heaven. It is 
quite possible that some who approve of Unit- 
arian theology might not be satisfied with Unit- 
arian religion. 

Now, my friends, it is manifestly of the utmost 
importance, both for our own sakes and for the 
sake of others, that our religious services should 
be of a kind to do justice, so far as may be, to 
the faith which we profess. 

When I consider what this faith is, it seems 
to me eminently adapted to foster a devotional 
spirit. Some of you willremember the subject 
of one of Dr. Channing’s greatest sermons: 
“ Unitarianism Most Favourable to Piety,” and 
those who have read that sermon cannot, I 
think, fail to have been deeply impressed by it. 

Let me briefly remind you of the consider- 
ations which appear to me especially to support 
this view. 

First, and above all, there is the divine father- 
hood. ‘The infinite Being before whom we bow 
down in adoration, and to whom we would draw 
near in communion of spirit, is to us the “ Father 
in heaven.” That name appeals directly to our 
warmest and tenderest affections. We all know 
how much there is in that name as applied to 
those to whom we owe most on earth. The ties 
between parent and children best represent our 
relation to God. The idea of the greatness of 
God as the Creator and Ruler of the Universe, 
and the idea of him as the sole Being whose 
existence is underived, may well fill us with feel- 
ings of awe and exercise an elevating influence 
on us; but how much less would there be to 
win us to the House of Prayer if our chief 
thought of Him there were of the Almighty, 
the self-existent, the Infinite Majesty, and not 
of a being of infinite goodness and intinite love! 

It may be said that all Christians acknow- 
ledge the fatherhood of God. And this is true. 
But when, as has been the case with most 
Christians, redemption and sanctification are 
ascribed to the second and third persons of the 
Trinity, and not to the Father as supreme 
source, the attributes which would most inspire 
affectionate piety are taken away from Him. 
In what respect is he so much a Father to us 
as by breathing into us his own spirit, by weigh- 
ing our weaknesses and sins in a balance of 
compassion, and by Himself offering to us the 
means of return and reconciliation when we 
have wandered away from Him? 

Again: Unitarian views are favourable to 
human sympathy, and so might be expected to 
add warmth to our public religious services. The 
prominence given to the fatherhood of God would 
be wanting in consistency if it were not accom- 
panied by an equal prominence to the brother- 
hood of man. What is the use or meaning of 
all our talk about human brotherhood if it do 
not dispose us to fellowship in religion, if the 
presence of our brethren have not a kindling 
effect on our hearts, and do not increase our joy 
in drawing near to our Father in heaven? It is 
a favourite saying of Unitarians, that humanity 
is religion in practice, thatin no way can we so 
well serve God as by being the instruments of 
his beneficence to cur fellowmen, that a chief 
provision He has made for the alleviation of 
suffering and grief, and for softening and smooth- 
ing the inequalities in our mortal lot, is by the 
brotherly compassion which He has planted in 
the human breast. What is the worth of all 
such declarations, if when we meet together be- 
fore the face of the Great Father of our spirits 
our hearts do not go forth to one another, as we 
join together in prayer and hymn, in confession 
and aspiration, and our worship do not gain 
sweetness and fervour as well as volume from 
our companionship ? Is it conceivable that our 
human sympathies will be active in the world 
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where we have the diversities of rank, station, 
ability, Gondition, constantly before our eyes, if 
not in thé assembly of worshippers where the 
differences between rich and poor, learned and 
ignorant, prince and subject, shrink into in- 
significance in comparison with our common re- 
lation to the Universal Father? Is it con- 
ceivable that we should feel deeply the ties of 
brotherhood in circumstances in which there is 
a great deal to divide us, if not in circumstances 
in which there is so much to unite us as when 
we meet together as children of one family of 
which the Lord of heaven and earth is the head ? 

There are Christians who hold that some of 
mankind have forfeited their divine birthright, 
that indeed it was forfeited for us all by our first 
parents, though it has been restored to those 
who have received the grace of a new birth 
through Christ; but Unitarian Christianity re- 
cognises no such limitations. It does not wait 
for the waters of baptism to behold in the little 
child a child of God. It seesin God the Father 
of mankind, and not of a part of our race alone. 
It regards those who do not know Him, or see! 
Him, as known by Him, and cared for by Him. 
And it looks forward to a grand consummation, 
when those who have been alienated from His 
life by grievous wrong and ignorance will be 
brought to themselves, and to Him, and wel- 
comed home by Him whose mercy endureth for 
ever. 

T intended to have said something of the view 
that religion is rather a divine life than a divine 
science. This view should give an especially 
practical tone and character to our worship and 
preaching. I intended also to say something of 
that catholicity of spirit which refuses to be se- 
parated from the piety of the past, or from piety 
that has a different clothing from our own, 
which rejoices to learn from all who can teach, 
to get good from all who have it to give, and 
which acknowledges all the light and life of re- 
ligion in all times and in all parts of the world 
as from one divine fountain. Both of these 
are to my mind important elements in the 
highest kind of religion, and adapted to give 
warmth to our religious services. But I must 
go on to say that if Unitarian religion is to do 
any sort of justice to Unitarian theology, that 
theology must be preached affirmatively. We 
must dwell much on what we believe, and little 
on what seems to us erroneous in the opinions 
of others. What profit is there in coming away 
from a sermon which makes us feel that we live 
in a benighted generation, and that certain 
doctrines held by people wha are not present 
have been demolished. It may give us a sense 
of superiority, but will hardly strengthen our 
piety. It is not by exposing the errors and su- 
perstitions of others that our own inward life is 
fed. It is possible so to harp on controversies 
and denials as to fill the sanctuary with an at- 
mosphere of doubt and hostility. It was not in 
such a spirit that the ministry of Christ and 
his apostles was carried on. Had it been so we 
should have heard little of their work in these 
times. He came not to destroy, but to fulfil; and 
yet how much that was fitted to perish was 
destroyed by his fulfilment—how much dark- 
ness quietly stole away before the light which 
was shed abroad by him! 

Those who with earnest purpose join the con- 
gregation of worshippers do so either because 
they have belief in God, or want it. And those 
who have it want more of it, or to realise it more. 
Their prayer is, “ We believe; Lord, help thoa 
our unbelief.’ They want to have their faith 
strengthened, deepened, to be lifted up as to a 
higher region of thought and feeling, to have 
what is best in their nature called forth, to be 
brought into satisfying relations with the In- 
visible. They want divine guidance, divine 
sympathy, divine help, divine comfort, divine 
inspiration. They want sustaining, purifying, 
elevating, animating convictions; or, as one has 
said, “clear belief to serve as aspiritual panoply 
with which to meet the practicalities of life,” 
its deep experiences of suffering and sorrow, its 


mysteries of evil, its powerful and searching 
temptations to selfishness and worldliness, its 
calls to highér endeavour. 

It follows, moreover, that truth should be 
presented, not in the naked form in which it 
appears as a mere intellectual thing, but should 
be manifested to the conscience and the heart. 


Truth is but a skeleton till it is clothed with 
affections. I know that there are some who 
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maintain that in all inquiries we should divest 
ourselves as far as possible of bias of every 
kind; but there are questions in regard to 
which this would be to ignore presumptive 
evidence and natural wants. If I were a bird 
I should want space to fly in, and the fact of 
my having wings would be presumptive evidence 
that such space is to befound. In like manner 
as I am a religious being, I want spiritual 
realms into which my soul may soar, and my 
capacity for soaring is presumptive evidence of 
the reality of such realms. 

Now, my friends, it does seem to me that 
Unitarian theology, regarded on its devotional 
and practical side, should make our services in 
the house of prayer eminently religious and 
eminently social. I look in vain for anything 
in the Orthodox system that appeals more 
powerfully either to our moral earnestness or to 
our deyout feelings and human sympathies. It 
would be so if we denied the Holy Spirit; but 
the Spirit of our Heavenly Father is not less a 
Holy Spirit than the spirit of a separate divine 
person. The teachings of Christ are not less 
divine because they were inspired by the Spirit 
of the Father than they would be if they came 
from a separate person in the Trinity speaking 
from himself. To me nothing could render the 
Beatitudes, the two great commandments, the 
teaching that God is a spirit and they who wor- 
ship him must worship him in spirit and in 
truth—nothing could render these more divine 
than they are. They bear in themselves the 
stamp of their own divinity. I lookin vain for 
any theory of the atonement which is more 
touching and consolatory to the penitent than 
the parable of the Prodigal Son, than that 
at-one-ment in which the Heavenly Father wel- 
comes back his contrite child, whether awakened 
to a consciousness of sin by bitter experiences 
of his own, or by the love and sacrifices of 
others who have sought him out in his wander- 
ings and brought him home. 

In these latter days there haye, indeed, 
been some who bear the Unitarian name as 
simply tantamount to a love of truth, and who 
represent the bond of union among us, not as 
any affirmative faith, but as religious liberty. 
I yield to no man in my adherence to the prin- 
ciple of religious liberty, of which all Unitarians 
whom I have ever known have been upholders; 
but in its nature it is not a bond of union, for 
it allows every man to go his own way. It is 
the ground not of keeping together, but of 
parting in peace. Agreement and sympathy 
are what draw us together and keep us together. 
To force union in any way is a violation of 
freedom. ‘The more completely our associations 
are founded on consent of will the better. So 
far from freedom being a proper bond of union 
for a sect, it is a spirit which we hope will 
pervade all sects; and its recent tendency to 
spread is one of the encouraging signs of our 
times. The true comprehensiveness is not that 
which ignores the ties of agreement and sym- 
pathy, but that which respects these ties when 
formed by others, and which would remove 
every hindrance to their formation, and which 
refuses to regard them as a cause for alienation. 
Ifthe pulpit is a place in which the only con- 
dition is that its occupant should preach the 
truth that is in him, whether or not he isin 
general harmony with those to whom he 
ministers, why may not a Calvinist preach to a 
congregation of Arminians, and a Roman 
Catholic to a congregation of Protestants? Is 
this a desirable state of things, or one which 
would be borne? A denomination should have 
in it something homogeneous, its characteristic 
faith and life; otherwise it is a name without 
meaning, and a union without satisfaction or 

ower. Liberty, great and good a thing as it 
1s, is not faith, and it is not hope, and it is not 
love. It is not righteousness; it is not piety. 
There is nothing in the claims of freedom that 
should prevent us from holding and professing 
earnest Unitarian convictions, and going on to 
fervent Unitarian religion, providing always we 
do nothing to restrict the gradual movement of 
knowledge and thought. The changes that 
have taken place in our elder churches show 
that there has been no such restriction in the 
past; and I venture to say, it will not be other- 
wise in the future. We are hampered by no 
Act of Uniformity ; we acknowledge no hierarchy 

ledged to keep us as we are; where we have a 

iturgy, the congregation using it may give it 
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up at any time if they wish to do so; we do| transfigured with him, where those who labour 


not stereotype our opinions in articles or creeds, 
or attempt to bind them on those who may 
come after us. But we value our liberty the 
more for the convictions we have gained through 
it, and we value these convictions not the less 
because we would have them in the open, and 
not fenced in by articles and creeds; and we 
value our agreement and sympathy all the 
more for their being entirely voluntary and 
without constraint, with the doors ever open to 
come in or go out. 

On such anoccasionas the present it is natural 
that we should turn our eyes for a moment to 
the tendencies of thought in the great religious 
world around us; and it is impossible that we 
should do so without a strong feeling of encou- 
ragement. When I look back over the forty years 
during which the religious movements that have 
been going on have had for mea primary interest, 
I am astonished at the changes which have 
taken place. I am anxious not to exaggerate 
the significance of such indications as those to 
which I have referred; but both from what is 
said in public and from private intercourse we 
must be struck by finding how many there are 
of various denominations who haye given up the 
old orthodoxy. 

How, indeed, could it be otherwise when with 
so many its corner-stone is gone—belief in what 
is termed the fall of man? ‘Those who, from 
the study of the Bible, have come to the con- 
clusion that the account of the Creation in the 
Book of Genesis is a Hebrew tradition differing 
from similar traditions in various nations chiefly 
in its religious spirit, and not a record of his- 
toric facts, and those who on scientific grounds 
accept the theory of evolution, have abandoned 
the very foundation on which rests what used 
to be called ‘‘ the scheme of salvation.” If the 
Fall of Adam is not believed in in its literal sense, 
the doctrine of original sin is gone, and, of 
course, also that doctrine of atonement which is 
essentially bound up with it, and the old ideas 
on these subjects are destined—I will close this 
sentence in the words of Henry Ward Beecher— 
“are destined to give place to a nobler view of 
divine nature and of providence, and of the re- 
demption and elevation of mankind.” And a 
result of these changes is that we find ourselves 
in'asomewhat new position in the religious world. 
Iam confident that there are large numbers of 
men whose point of view closely resembles our 
own. 

Many 2 one who professes to adhere to the 
doctrines to which I have referred, holds them 
in such a modified form, and so explains them, 
that our former objections to them are no longer 
applicable; and the prejudice which for a long 
time refused us a hearing, and kept us out in 
the cold, is rapidly giving way. ‘That, side by 
side with these liberalising tendencies, there are 
tendencies widely at work of an opposite kind, 
is indeed also manifest. Those who want the 
authority of a priesthood and highly decorative 
and symbolic religions services are moving ina 
quite other direction than that of which I have 
spoken. The success which has attended the 
Salvation Army shows how many there are 
among the people who are little prepared for 
such a quiet and thoughtful worship and minis- 
try as ours. Still, 1 am persuaded that there 
is @ numerous and increasing portion of the 
community who are really more in harmony with 
us than with any other religious body. But, at 
the same time, IT am confident that if what 
we have to offer is only a theology and not also 
a religion, if we do not meet the devotional and 
other wants of the heart, and trust only to in- 
tellectual agreement, we shall signally fail; and 
I must add, we shall deserve todo so. Let us 
go on from Unitarian theology to Unitarian 
religion, and I believe we shall meet one of the 
great wants of our times. 

I have felt it to be right to point out certain 
respects in which this congregation differs from 
other congregations in the neighbourhood, and 
therefore has a special work of its own; but before 
I close this sermon I must ask you to forget all 
differences and think only of those things in 
which all churches are agreed. Let our thought 
be—here is another meeting-place between earth 
and heaven, where children of God will bring 
to Him their filial homage, where life and its 
events will be viewed on their divine side, where 
the transfigured Christ will be before the mind, 
and all duties, affections, and hopes will be 


and are heavy-laden will take his sweet yoke 
upon them and find rest to their souls. 

I should like to add the recent testimony of 
one to whom we look up with no common reyer- 
ence, as to the worth of the Churches in general. 
Dr. Martineau says:—“ At a crisis when many 
heads are dizzied and many hearts alarmed by 
the rapid changes in thought and in society, it 
may not be out of place for a veteran, himself 
not unaffected by them, to avow his unabated 
confidence in the Christian congregation as the 
most beneficent of human institutions—the best 
guardian of the amenities of life, and the asylum 
of its sweetest affections. Among those who 
are alienated from it there are, doubtless, some 
who may sustain themselves in a higher atmo- 
sphere, and many who intellectually occupy a 
level above its average teaching. But upon a 
wide comparison of the population within the 
churches and that without, the former I am 
persuaded will be found to contain, in spite of 
its minority, by far the greater part of the con- 
science, the humanity, the purity, the nobleness, 
which are the cement of society and the back- 
bone of national character.” 

To you, my brother, whose office it will be to 
minister in this place, I can say from experience 
that I know the anxiety which must have been 
yours, and the fresh feeling of responsibility 
which must have come over you as you lifted up 
your voice here for the first time, and I tender 
to you my heartfelt sympathy. ‘To you, the 
members of this congregation, let me say, for to 
you also I can speak from experience, the wel- 
fare, the usefnlness, the progress of this Church 
will depend largely on you, on your earnestness, 
your attachment, your sympathy, and your 
co-operation. .A minister can do little unless 
he has the cordial support and fellowship and 
assistance of those amongst whom he labours. 
Do not think it matters little whether or not 
you are in yoar pews, because you have no part 
with your voices in conducting the worship. 
You have part with your hearts, and an essen- 
tial part. The Church is yours, not your mi- 
nister’s; you ae the church; the services are 
yours, nothis. If you were allaway at the same 
time there could be no service. He is but 
your friend, your companion, your brother, your 
fellow-worshipper, your leader. There are no 
more touching words in Paul’s Epistles than 
those in which he throws himself upon the sym- 
pathy of those whom he desires to help, and 
says, “Brethren, pray for us.” Yes, pray for 
your minister, and help him, that he may help 
you and your children, and that you may be 
among the channels through which will come to 
him the spirit and the grace and the power of 
God ! 

Now, may He, from whom cometh all-our 
help, bless this Church of the Divine Father- 
hood, and make it in word and life a true 
witness of divine things. Amen. 


Prcxmam,—The opening service at Avyondale- 


road, on the 13tb, was followed on Sunday last by 


special services in the new church. The Rey. 
R. Spears preached in the morning and the Rey. 
P. H. Wicksteed, M.A.,in the evening, to large 
congregations. The new organ, promised by 
Henry Tate, Esq., will not be placed in the build- 
ing until the spring. On Sanday next the Rey. 
G. Carter will enter on his duties in the new 
church. 

Tur ARCHBISHOPRICOF CANTERBURY has been offer- 
ed to Dr. Benson, Bishop of Truro, who, although 
appointed in 1877, has as yet not been entitled to 
a seat in the House of Lords. The Bishop, who 
was born in 1829, was educated at King Edward’s 
School, Birmingham, and Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. He was successively an assistant master 
at Rugby, head master of Wellington College, 
and Canon Residentiary and Chancellor of Lincoln 
Cathedral, from which he was appointed by Lord 
Beaconsfield to the newly-created see of Truro, 
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Obituary. 


DEATH OF THE REV. JAMES TAPLIN. 

We deeply regret to announce the death on 
Tuesday last of an old and highly valued friend 
and former contributor, the Rev. James Taplin, 
of Kingswood, near Birmingham. | Mr. Taplin, 
who was, we believe, the oldest minister in the 
Unitarian denomination, if not in years at 
least in length of service, had attained the ad- 
vanced age of 83. He commenced preaching more 
than sixty years ago, and spent a considerable 
portion of his life in Devonshire. About twelve 
years ago he entered upon his ministry in the 
neighbourhood of Birmingham, and was so full 
of life and energy that he preached twice on 
Sunday last at his chapel at Kingswood—two 
days before his death. For many years he in- 
terested himself in the education of young men, 
ard as a Liberal in politics was identified with 
many movements of a progressive and educa- 
tional character. He was a contributor to several 
periodicals besides the Inquirer. His hearty and 
genial nature won for him a great number of 
friends, by whom his death will be greatly 
deplored. 


—_ o—_— 


MR. HENRY LONG, OF KNUTSFORD. 

Our obituary last week contained the name of 
Mr. Henry Long, of Knutsford, whose death 
took place on Wednesday, Dee. 6, at the age of 
seventy-five. Though the deceased had been 
for several years so completely paralysed as not 
to be able to move a limb, he yet retained his 
mental faculties unimpaired to the end, and 
continued to take a lively interest in all matters 
denominational and national. Unitarian objects 
invariably enlisted his sympathy, and few 
names appeared more frequently in our lists 
of subscriptions, and in him our various institu- 
tions will lose a willing and generous supporter. 
His affection for our cause at Knutsford was 
deep indeed, and has been shared by all the 
members of his family, who have for several 
years been the principal workers in connection 
with the school and the congregation. Mr. 
Long’s kindly, generous and upright character 
will long be remembered with respect by his 
fellow-townsmen, and by all who had any ac- 
quaintance with him. He was interred in the 
burial-ground attached to the Brook-street 
Chapel, Knutsford. Mr. Long has left a widow 
and several daughters, who are honoured in the 
several congregations to which they belong, and 
inherit @ large share of their father’s generosity 
aud amiability. 


———__ ——— 


THE REV. THOMAS BOWRING. 


We announced last week the death, in his 
eighty-first year, of this excellent and venerable 
minister, which took place at Maidstone, where 
he had resided for the last few years, on the 13th 
inst. Mr. Bowring was born at Exeter in the 

ear 1802, and belonged to the same family as 
Lie late distinguished fellow-townsman, Sir John 
Bowring. Early in life he was engaged in teach- 
ing, and was greatly interested in Sunday-school 
work, and in conducting occasional Sunday ser- 
vices. He was, we believe, introduced into the 
ministry by the late Dr. Lant Carpenter, of 
Bristol; whom he always regarded with great re- 
verence as his religious guide and teacher. For 
many years he was Domestic Missionary in Bir- 
mingham, where he won universal regard among 
the supporters of the Mission and the members 


of the congregation he gathered around him by 
his fidelity to his onerous work. After spending 
the best years of his/life in this post he retired 
to quiet country pastorates, first at Nantwich and 
afterwards at ‘lamworth, in both of which places 
the congregations were revived from a depressed 
condition. After spending a few years in this 
congenial occupation, Mr. Bowring resumed the 
work of Domestic Missionary for some years at 
Belfast, and ultimately retired from the min- 
istry on account of advanced age and growing 
infirmities. The last four years of his life were 
spent at Maidstone in comparative privacy, In- 
terrupted by occasional preaching engagements 
in the neighbouring congregations. Mr. Bow- 
ring published many years ago three useful 
little works, written in an easy and popular 
style, which recommended them to wide circu- 
lation—'The Church of the; Saviour,” a brief 
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outline of ecclesiastical history; ‘“ Natural 
Theology,” and “Footsteps to Sacred Geo- 
graphy.” He also wrote several religious tracts, 
some of which were published in the popular 
series issued by Brooke Herford, and some ele- 
mentary works on secular education. 

Mr. Bowring belonged to the older school of 
Unitarianism of the Evangelical type repre- 
sented by the late Dr. Carpenter, and had little 
sympathy with modern tendencies of theological 
thought. As a preacher he was never what 
could be called popular, but he always gained 
attention by his reverent and earnest manner, 
and his evident devotion to his work. His 
seriousness and weight of character gave him 
an influence in his successive posts of duty 
often greater than that obtained by more con- 
spicuous gifts. He was essentially a good man, 
who deserves lasting veneration for the simpli- 
city and genuineness of his character, and his 
self-sacrificing devotion in the comparatively 
humble sphere of duty which he occupied. Mr. 
Bowring leaves a widow and family to lament 
his loss. 


Merruyr Typvir.—On Sunday afternoon an 
interesting service was held at the Unitarian 
Chapel, Merthyr, on the occasion of distributing 
the money saved by the children of the Sunday- 
school during this year. Upwards of £41 had 
been deposited in the savings bank by the children. 
At two o’clock the children met in the chapel to 
receive what they had deposited in the bank. At 
three o’clock there was achildren’s service, when 
many friends belonging to the congregation were 
present. The Rev. Nestor R. Williams conducted 
the service. Mr, B. T. Williams, Q.C., County 
Court Judge, then delivered an address,in which 
he dwelt on the growing necessity of keeping up 
Sunday-schools by all denominations, inasmuch 
as the tendency of all day-schools in this country 
leaned to the omitting of any distinct dogmatic 
religious teaching ; hence the need of all deno- 
minations to be more assiduous in the support of 
Sunday-schools, in order that the children may 
early receive impressions of religion by being 
taught to read those fine sentiments of religious 
faith and practice contained both in the Old and 
New Testaments. Mr. Williams concluded an 
impressive address by urging on the children pre- 
sent the great necessity of being truthful in every 
word and action of their lives. Mr. Chas. Her- 
bert James, M.P., also addressed the children. 
Mr. James, who was deeply affected at the com- 
mencement of his speech, remarked that it was 
with difficulty he was able to speak to them, as it 
recalled to him memories of the past which were 
most touching to him. He went back tothe time 
when he had laboured amongst them for years as 
a Sunday-school teacher. Looking around him at 
the boys and girls, he did not know that he could 
do better than to follow what had been said by 
Mr. B. T. Williams, by impressing on the children 
not only to be truthful, but also industrious, sober, 
and honest. If, remarked Mr. James, everybody 
possessed these three qualities, what a different 
world this would be! Gaols and workhouses 
would be almost extinct. Both addresses were 
listened to by all present with great attention, 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


The letters of the Rev. J. Maclaren Cobban and “A 
Manchester Unitarian ’’ came too late for this week. 


MARRIAGE. 
COBB—WILLIAMS—On October 2, at Stanley, Falk- 
land Islands, George Arthur, third son of Edward 
Cobb, Esq., of Bath, to Julia Mary Augusta, third 
daughter of ©. H. Williams, Esq., of Port Edgar 
and Weddell Island,. Falkland Islands. 


DEATH. 


FOX—On the 14th inst., at the Parsonage, Park-lane, 
near Wigan, Beatrice Jane, the wife of the Rey. 
George Fox, aged 58 years, 


Our Culewdur. 


SUNDAY, DuormBnr 24. 
LONDON. 
Rev. P. H. Wicxstrep, at Little Portland-street Chapel, 
at 11.15 a.m. and 7 p.m. 
Rev. Cas. Vovsey, at Langham-hall, 43, Great Portland- 
street, 11.15 a.m. 
BOURNEMOUTH. 
Rey. Aurred Hoop, at the Town Hall Buildings, at 11 
AM. and 7 P.M. 
* * Notices of Sunday Services are inserted in this 
Calendar at 6d. a line, and of other Meetings and Services 
gratis, provided a detailed Advertisement appears. 


Adams’s (W. UW. D.) Celebrated Women Travellers of 
the Nineteenth Century, 3/6 

Allen’s (G.) Colin Clout’s Calendar, the Record of a 
Summer, April to October, 6/ 

Buxton’s (Rev. H. J. Wilmot) The Children’s Bread, 
Short Sermons to Children, 3/6 

Hefele’s (Right Rev. ©. J.) History of the Councils of 
the Church, Vol. 3, 12/ 

Lang’s (L. B.) Geography, edited by Rey. M. Creigh- 
ton, Vol. 2, 3/ 

Maemillan’s (Rev. H.) The Marriage in Cana, 6/ 

Mackintosh’s (Mrs.) Damascus and its People, Sketches 
of Modern Life in Syria, 3/6 

Momerie’s (Rev. A. W.) Defects of Modern Christian- 
ity, and other Sermons, 5/ 

Pelliccia’s (A. A.) The Polity of the Christian Church, 
translated by Rev. J. C. Bellett, 15/ 

Rossetti (Dante Gabriel), a Record and a Study, by W. 
Sharp, 10/6 

Tipple’s (S. A.) Sunday Mornings at Norwocd, Prayers 
and Sermons, 6/ 

Thomson’s (W. M.) The Land and the Book, Central 
Palestine and Pheenicia, 21/ 


Mr. WAtteR Mawer, Sunday School Association Office, 
37, Norfolk-street, Strand, W.C., will supply any of tho 
above-named new books and new editions, at the prices 
named, carriage free, on receipt of Post-office Order, pays 
able at the East Strand Post-office. 


MINISTER, living in a pleasant town in 

the Midland Counties, would be glad to receive a 

Lady into his family as a Boarder, where she would have 

a quiet cultured home. Terms moderate.—Address, 
“ Suchende,’’ Inquirer Office, 


he BE LET, furnished, from March next, 
for twelve or six months, by a lady going abroad, 
a Small HOUSE, with good fruit and vegetable garden, 
and flower garden in front. Drawing and dining rooms 
and well-stocked library ; five or six bedrooms and dress- 
ing room, also attics; good piano; small consevatory 
opening from drawing room, The house is well situated 
on gravel soil, and supplied with good water, and ina 
pretty viliage six miles from sea and one from station 
(Darsham)on main line. From a careful tenant or small 
family a low rent would be taken.—Terms, &c., on appli- 
cation to Mrs, Barmby, The Vines, Yoxford, Suffolk. 


\ N 7ANTED, a respectable middle-aged woman 
as Working Housekeeper to a widow lady with 
children. Must be a strict teetotaller, and capable at 
times of undertaking entire management of household .— 
Apply to M. X., F. Hewitt, Caxton House, Leicester, 


Possessing all the Properties of the Finest 
Arrowroot, 


Beows AND PpoLson’s 


C ORN ee 


IS A WORLD-WIDE NECESSARY 
FOR 
THE NURSERY, THE StCK ROOM, 
AND THE FAMILY TaBLE. 


Notz,"— Purchasers of Corn Flour should insist on 
being supplied with Brown and Polson’s, 
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ee ne SEE EIT LL. LL 


New Edition, the Ninth Thousand, Revised and Enlarged , 
100 pages, 8vo., price 1s., post free. 


THOUGHTS ON THEISM, 


WITH 
SUGGESTIONS TOWARDS A PUBLIC RELIGIOUS 
SERVICE IN HARMONY WITH MODERN 
SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 
“ Dealing with religious progress and advance, it con- 
tains matter and suggestions which should be read espe- 


cially by members of Assemblies and all interested in 
the foundations of religion.’—GuAscow HEraLp. 


“‘Tts pages are enriched with numerous extracts from 
the most eminent divines, metapbysicians, and scientists 
of modern times.” —Surewspury Free Press. 


London: Trusyer and Co,, Ludgate hill. 


Now Ready. 


prey Pe by the REV. GOODWYN 
iS 3A RMBY, being the fifth and last vol.of the Band 
of Faith Series. 

Neatly bound in cloth, and lettered. Price 1s., or post 
free, 1s. 3d. May be had of Mrs. Barmby, The Vines, 
Yoxford, Suffolk ; also at the same price, Vols, 2, 3, and 
4 of the same series, 


NOW READY, 


T AWS OF LIFE AFTER THE MIND 
_4 OF CHRIST.~ By Joun Haminton Toou. Crown 
8yo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


London: Kean Paun, Trencn, ssp Co. 
ik Si Soa ince, 


GC. 
By Mrs. J. Causraita Luyy, 


A New Novel in 2 vols. 
Author of “ Only Eve,” “The Masters of Claythorpe,” 
&e., &e. 

A Book for Girls. 


Rewinaton any Co., 134, New Bond-street, London, W. 


WORKS BY JOHN STUART MILL. 
The Tenth Edition, in 2 vols. 8vo. price 25s, 
SYSTEM cf LOGIC, Ratiocinative and 


Inductive. By Joun Srvart Minn. By the same :— 


den ate of POLITICAL ECONOMY, 

with some of their Applications to Social Philoso- 
pby. People’s Edition, crown Syo. 5s. Library Edition, 
2 vols. 8yo, 30s. 


London, Lonamaxs AND Co, 


LATEST EDITION of ROGET'S ENGLISH THESAURUS. 
In large crown Syo, pp. 714, price 103. 6d. cloth. 
YHESAURUS of ENGLISH WORDS and 


PHRASES, classified and arranged so as to 
Facilitate the Expression of Ideas and Assist in Literary 
Composition. By P. M. Roast, M.D., F.R.S., &. Re- 
composed throughout, enlarged and improved, partly 
from the Author's Notes, and with a full Index, by the 
Author's Son, Joun Lewis Roger. 


London, Longmans anp Co. 


MINISTER, living within two minutes’ 
LE walk of Hampstead Heath, desires to take into 
his house three or four BOYS as Boarders, There are 
several very good schools in the neighbourhood, and 
University College School is within easy distance. The 
district is one of the prettiest and healthiest suburbs of 
London. Personal attention will be given to the home 
lessons, and care taken to provide all the comforts of a 
first-class home,—For list of schools, terms, references, 
a&c., address H., Inquirer Office. 


Be ESSAY, AWARDED FIFTY 
GUINBAS. 
“THE HISTORY OF THE ORIGIN OF THE DOC- 
TRINE OF THE TRINITY IN THE CHRISTIAN 
CHURCH.” 


Bound in cloth, post free for 2s. 6d., or 30 penny stamps. 
Five Copies, carriage free, for 10s. 


Address, Jounx Toyr, Christian Life Office, 281, Strand, 
London, W.C. 


The following ar> the words of a Barrister (and Uni- 
versity Lecturer) on the above work ;— 


‘For more than twenty years past I have been an 
assiduous reader of both sides of the Trinitarian con- 
troversy. That controversy involves so many difficult 
inquiries, and suggests so many collateral questions, that 
it is impossible to obtain a comprehensive view of it 
without reading many different books, But the real pith 
of the matter may be summed up in asimple issue... « 
This little book Mr. Spears now offers omits all minor 
points in the controversy, and wisely limits itself to the 
discussion of the fundamental question. It discusses it 
so clearly, so concisely, and yet so exhaustively, as to 
form an invaluable manual for all busy readers; whilst 
ifs courteous tone and reverent spirit will render it 
acceptable even to those whose views it controverts. or 
know no other book, large or small, which deals so 
effectively with this most important subject.’” 

A BarrisTER. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 
IRKBECK BANK.—Current Accounts 


opened according to the usual practice of other 
Bankers, and Interest allowed on the minimum monthly 
balances when not drawn below £25. No commission 
charged for keeping Accounts. 


The Bank also receives money on Deposit at Three per 
cent. Interest, repayable on demand. 


The Bank undertakes, for its Customers, free of charz 
the custody of Deeds, Writings, andother Securities and 
Valuables ; the collection of Bills of Exebange, Dividends, 
and Coupons; and the purchase and sale of Stocks and 


Shares. 
Letters of Credit and Circular Notes issued. 


A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on application. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


Southampton-buildings, Chancery-lane. 


THE BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY S ANNUAL 
RECEIPTS EXCEED FOUR MILLIONS. 


OW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOB 
H TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, with Immediate 
Possession, and no Rent to pay. Apply at the Office 
the BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 


OW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 
H FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH, witr 
Immediate Possession, either for Building or Gardenizg 
purposes. Apply at the Office of the BIRKBECK FREE 
HOLD LAND SOCIBTY. 


A Pamphlet, with ull particulars, on application. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


Southampton-buildings, Chancery-lane. 


HRISTMAS PRESENTS.—Nothing is so 
highly appreciated as a case of GRANT'S MORELLA 
CHERRY BRANDY, which can be ordered of any Wine 
Merchant. Queen’s quality, as supplied to Her Majesty, 
42s. per dozen ; Sportsman’s special quality, 50s. per 
dozen, —Manufacturer, T, GRANT, Distillery, Maidstone. 


EDWARD T. WHITFIELD’S 
CHEAP STATIONERY WAREHOUSE, 


178, STRAND; sWee: 


E. T. WHITFIELD begs to inform his Friends and Customers that he now keeps a very large stock of 
GENERAL and FANCY STATIONERY, and that he executes orders for every kind of Die-Sinking, 


Stamping, and Engraving. 


Parcels amounting to £1 sent Carriage Free. 


Card Plate Engraved, and Fifty Cards with name only, Gentlemen’s or Ladies’ size, 2s. 6d, ; Addresses, 


9d. per line extra, 


Five Quires of Note Paper and 100 Envelopes, stamped with Monogram or Lady’s Name, 4s. 
Rubber Stamps, both for marking Linen and for Business Purposes, at very low prices. 
Christmas, New Year, and Birthday Cards, in great variety. 


E T W, continues to supply UNITARIAN and all other Books, post-free, at the Publishers’ 
Prices, from One Shilling upwards. 


ae AND FOREIGN UNITARIAN 
ASSOCIATION. 


NOTICE.—The NEXT MEETING of the COUNCIL 
will be held at the Office of the Association, on WED- 
NESDAY, January 17, 1883, at 3 o'clock. 

A WELCOME MEBTING will be held in the Evening 
of the same day, to receive Dr. W. B. Carpenter and the 
Rev. J. Pace Hopps, the deputation to the late American 
Conference at Saratoga. 

HENRY IERSON, Seeretary. 

37, Norfolk-street, Strand, London. 


INISTERS’ BENEVOLENT SOCIETY, 
President.—Tiotay Kenricr. 
Treasurer,—J, Artnur Kenrick, Berrow-court, Edg- 
baston, Birmingham, 


REPORT OF ADDITIONAL SUBSGRIPTIONS AND 


DONATIONS. Ser eeoer a. 
An Aged Friend, Exeter (Don.) ... a t50: 0. 0 
Smith, Miss A., Leicester (Don.) ... ep hOs si. O 
Nettlefold, Hugh, Birmingham (An. Sub.) 1 1 0 
New, Herbert, Jun., Birmingham (An. 

Sub.) nas oa “on ah Parte you eae 
Randall, Jno., Birmingham (An. Sub) .. 1 1 O 
Smith, Howard §., Birmingham (An.Sub.) 1 1 0 

4 ROGRESS AND POVERTY.” An 


Answer to Mr. HENRY GEORGE, 


TWO LECTURES (of which the dates and subjects 
are subjoined) will be delivered in St. Andrew’s Hall, 
Newman-street, Oxford-street, W., by ArNonp Toyneer, 
Esq , M.A. (Senior Bursar and Lecturer on Political 
Economy at Baliol College, Oxford), in answer to Mr, 
Henry George’s “‘ Progress and Poverty,” 


1883, Thursday, Jan. 11th.—Mr. George in California. 
Thursday, Jan. 18th.—Mr, George in England. 


The Chair will bo taken on each Evening by Professor 
I. S. Bsesty, M.A., at 8 o’clock precisely. Discussion is 
invited, 

Admission Free. A limited number of tickets for 
Reserved Seats will ba issued at 2s. 6d. for each lecture, 
Apply (enclosing stamps or postal order) to the Rev. 


Puitie H. Wicksteep, M.A., 7, Regent’s Park Villas, 
Gloucester-gate, N.W, 


RENTW OOD, WORSLEY, 
Near MANCHESTER, 

BOARDING SCITOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Principal... ... MRS, F. SHAWCROSS, 
late of Brook House, Kuutsford.—For prospectus, apply 
to the Principal, or to Messrs, J. Gaur and Co,, Man- 


chester. 
(GeebLe HOWELL SCHOOL, 
LANCASTER, 
The FIRST TERM of the New Year will begin on 
FRIDAY, January 19. Vacancies. 
Present Address, Rev. D, DAVIS, care of Miss Davis, 
Almswood, Evesham, 


SOU OR ae LEWIN and MISS 
HARRIET LEWIN (late Miss Lawford and Miss 
Lewin) will RE-OPEN their 
THURSDAY, January 18. 
BInGFIELD, WATERLOO-ROAD, BIRKDALE. 
They wish to call attention to the chango of address, 


joerc penta. HODGES (late Miss 
JANE SMITH and Miss HODGBS) will re open 

her School for Little BOYS, on WEDNESDAY, Jan, 24. 
102, Lansdowne-place. 


IGH SCHOOL, STOKE GREEN, NEAR 
COVENTRY, established (1865) by the Rey. G. 
Heavisivg, B.A., of University and Manchester New Col- 
leges, London, promotes a Liberal Education ata mode- 
rate cost. 


LIFTON. — The Rev. W. HARGRAVE, 

M.A. Lond., receives a limited number of BOYS 

to board and cducate. Long experience in teaching ; 

special attention to delicate or backward boys.—Address, 
8, Oakland-road, Redland, Bristol. 


ISS BOWRING, holding an Honour Certi- 
ficate from Dublin University, and having passed 
Groups A and B in the Cambridge (Higher) Examinations, 
wishes to instruct Pupils, either personally or by corres- 
pondence, in Englisa, French, German, and Latin. Seven 
years’ experiencs in teaching. Good testimonials. - 
Address, 160, Bower-street, Maidstone, 


so \ooe experienced TEACHER, holding the St. 

Andrew’s LL.A. Degree for Women, wishes to 
meet with a morning engagement. Subjects :—English, 
Music, French, German, and Elementary Latin, —Ad- 
dress, BE. N., Inquirer Office. 


SCHOOL for BOYS on 


“ ee FORT, MARGATE.” — APART- 
MENTS in a well-furnished house, facing the 
sea, on moderate terms. 
Address, Mrs, Stabtck, Lansdowne Lodge, the For 
Margate. 


Printed by Woopraut and Kixprr, of Milford-lane, Strand 
W.C.; and Published for the Proprietors by Watrgr 
Mawra, at the Offices of the Sunpay Sopoon Association, 
37, Norfolk-street, Strand, ,London, W C,— Saturday 
December 23, 1882 “ 
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IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 


At the beginning of the New Year the 
price of the Inquirer will be re- 
duced from 5d. to 2d. weekly. See 
detailed notice in another column. 


ON CHOOSING AN ARCHBISHOP. 
Ir has been quite amusing to observe how 
earnestly the question has been discussed 
as to what are the qualities necessary to 
make up a suitable Archbishop of Canter- 
bury. Ever since the death of Dr. Tart was 
announced the papers—we are not sure 
some of them did not begin before—have 
been speculating on this difficult matter. 
Tt seems to have presented a problem which 
each paper claimed to be the only one able 
to solve. Of course no two were agreed as 
to which dignitary would be the right man 
in the right place. Political leanings and 
ecclesiastical leanings biassed more or less 
the judgment of each. The circle to choose 
from was small, and the merits and demerits 
of the eligible candidates have been dis- 
cussed in a manner that must have been 
highly edifying to the men themselves. If 
they believed all that has been said about 
them they must think themselves wonder- 
fully gifted in some things, and wonder- 
fully lacking in others. Bishop A has 
learning, but is wanting interest. Bishop 
B has tact, but is inferior to A in learning. 
The ecclesiastical leanings of Bishop © 

_ are somewhat too high, those of Bishop D 
decidedly too low, while Bishop F, albeit he 
is an able and energetic man in his present 
diocese, must stand aside because he is cer- 
tainly too broad. The matter of age, too, 
enters as an important element into the 
guestion. This prelate, acceptable in all 
other respects, is unfortunately a little too 
old. That one, although an ornament to 


the Church on account of his superior 
scholarship, “has not yet won his spurs as 
an administrator.” A Dean, too, whose high 
accomplishments are acknowledged on all 
hands, is unfortunately in so feeble a state 
of health that he would not be equal to the 
requirements of so trying a post. Some 
qualities are generally recognised to be in- 
dispensable. First of all the Archbishop 
must be a manof tact. The present critical 
state of parties in the Church makes this 
quality more needful perhaps than any 
other. Whatever elsea man might be if he 
is wanting in tact this defect disqualifies 
him at once. The clergy are difficult to 
manage—some of them require to be coaxed 
and humoured like spoilt children. Party 
feeling runs very high in certain quarters. 
It is difficult to deal with eccentric clergy- 
men who have their own benefices and are 
masters of the situation in their respective 
localities. All this makes it especially 
important that the new Primate should be 
a man of tact. Then he must not be a man 
of war, but of peace—a man of conciliating 
speech and manner. He has to endeavour 
to preserve peace between rival parties. 
He has to smooth down bitter contentions 
and animosities, and discourage earnestly 
whatever may lead to a breach of the 
peace in the Anglican Church. The 
paramount importance of all this was 
recognised by the late Archbishop in his 
last illness. Further, the new Primate 
must not be a man of very pronounced 
views one way or the other. He must not 
be a Ritualist nor decidedly Evangelical, 
nor belong to the Broad Church section. 
He must be a moderate man, sympathising 
in some degree with all schools of thought 
in the Church, having something in him 
that makes him not unacceptable to each 
party. He has to hold the balance with an 
even hand, and make himself acceptable 
at once to the Court, the clergy and the 
people. Well may the question be asked 
by the Primate as it was by Paut, “ Who 
can be sufficient for these things?’ It 
would seem necessary that a man should be 
made expressly and endowed with all the 
gifts and graces of perfect manhood in 
order to satisfy every requirement. It is 
surprising how little has been said about 
piety as a necessary qualification for this 
high office. Intellectual gifts, scholarly 
attainments, party leanings, these points 
have been discussed ad nauseam, but the 
specially religious qualifications have been 
passed over very lightly. 

And now the new Primate has been 
appointed. It must be left to experience to 
justify the appointment. We can only say 
it called forth no enthusiasm. It seems to 
have been a prudent choice. As safe a man 
as could well be found has been put in the 
vacant place. Dr. Benson is not an extreme 
man—not a party man in any narrow sense. 
He has proved himself to bea good organiser, 
and to possess high administrative capacity. 
He is credited with liberal leanings in 


politics, and were it not for one imprudent 
speech—so imprudent that we expect he 
will always regret it—we should say he 
was favourably inclined towards the Dis- 
senters. And he is of an age that leaves 
him the prospect of many years of useful- 
ness. In the ripeness of his powers, and 
with a varied experience behind him, he 
has been raised to the highest position in 
the Church. Of course he does not realise 
every body’s ideal, and some Church digni- 
taries who have been passed over will 
perhaps think themselves aggrieved, but 
those who had to make the choice think 
him, all things considered, the best man for 
the post. We hope that his appointment 
will tend to promote the interests of 
religious freedom and liberal Christianity. 


BISHOP ELLICOTT ON THE SIGNS 
OF THE TIMES. 


Tux Bishop oF GLOUCESTER AND BRISTOL is 
a convert to the belief that the end of the 
present dispensation is close at hand. Preach- 
ing at St. Werburgh’s Church, Bristol, on 
Sunday morning, from the text—‘ Your re- 
demption draweth nigh,” he said there were 
not wanting signs in the present day that 
seemed to point to the event indicated in the 
text. One sign of the times, serious beyond 
all words, was that of unbelief, which was 
present among them in many strange forms, 
and recalled the saying of Jesus, “ When the 
Son of Man cometh will he find faith on the 
earth? What did these words seem to say ? 
That there would be plenty of unbelief of all 
kinds, but that faith would be wauting. Aud 
was not this the state of things to-day ? The 
inference then seemed to him pretty clear, 
that this was the time anticipated by CHRIST 
as that of his second coming. 

The witle-spread unbelief in the traditional 
Christianity seems to be the one distressing 
feature of the times ever present to the mind 
of Bishop Exticort. Repeatedly in this 
journal we have drawn attention to this 
marked peculiarity. And his dread of this 
prevailing unbelief seems to grow upon him. 
“Tt was worse now than in the days of Bishop 
Burier. The unbelief which existed in his 
time was not that which had to be recognised 
and confronted now. Now it had two serious 
matks, which it had not had, so far as he 
knew, in the whole history of the Church. 
What were these marks? First of all, un- 
belief now was very often found co-existent 
with what they were bound to speak of as a 
moral and in many cases a philanthropic lite.” 

Well, ought it not to be matter of con- 
gratulation that unbelief may exist without 
immorality ? that all unbelievers are nob 
immoral people, nay, that some are known by 
their high moral character ? Surely, however 
unfortunate unbelief in itself may be, it is 
greatly ameliorated by this circumstance. 
But the Bishop seems to think it an aggrava- 
tion of the evil. ‘ What a painful sign it is,” 
he says, “showing that the poor human soul 
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worked out its own kind of dim feelings 
of morality, “and that in that place where 
there should be the Holy Spirit the spirit of 
anti-Christ was sitting, reigning and ruling, 
Perhaps this co-existence of unbelief and mo- 
rality, and often philanthropy, was one of 
the most serious of present phenomena!” It 
seems extraordinary that a teacher of religion 
should speak in this way. To us it seems 
to reveal an utterly perverted state of feeling. 
Ts it not better that an Atheist and Agnostic 
should be moral than that he should be im- 
moral? Apparently the Bishop does not 
think so. It is an aggravation of his unbelief 
that he can be moral at the same time. It 
seems to him the saddest thing of all that a 
man of virtuous character can dispense with 
religious belief. Besides, if the spirit of a 
man’s life be moral and philanthropic, how 
can it be said that anti-Christ is sitting and 
reigning in his heart? Was not CHRIST 
moral and philanthropic? Was he anything 
in a higher degree than in.this? To belike- 
minded with him in this respect is surely 
something in the unbeliever’s favour. We 
differ, then, altogether from the Bishop on 
this point, and marvel at the unwisdom of 
his view. a 

The second novel but terrible feature of 
modern unbelief was that in certain coun- 
tries, our own among the number, it was as- 
suming somewhat of a national character. 
‘What strange revelations there had been in 
the sister country of France! There they 
had seen the State interposing against reli- 
gion ; the very signs of their blossed Christian 
faith had been removed from the gateways of 
cemeteries; the official character of the 
ministers of religion was not recognised. It 
was ever a dreadful thing when a nation, as 
a nation, thus set itself against religion, and 
the majesty of Almighty Gop. In their 
own country there were things that caused 
them great pain. In their schools, for in- 
stance, the State did not recognise religion 
by any action of inspectors or otherwise. 
There was a gradual separation of the State 
from religion; and when their minds dwelt 
on those things they felt that they were living 
in anxious times.” This is no doubt a strik- 
ing feature ofthe age. In times gone by, in 
all the countries of Europe, the State has 
been the slave of the national religion, The 
State has exercised its authority to carry out 
the decrees of the Church. The interests of 
the Church have stood first, and those of the 
State second. <A foreign ecclesiastic assum- 
ing to speak in the name of GoD was the 
lord of earthly kings. The Church claimed 
to be supreme, and all secular rulers were ex- 
pected to acknowledge its authority, and so 
the State was not merely united with the 
Church but held in subjection to it. Such 
was the state of things all through the 
Middle Ages. With the Protestant Reforma- 
tion a great change began—only began. 
Since that time it has been going on, and in 
recent times with revolutionary effect, until 
now the old state of things has passed away. 
The State has emancipated itself from the 
thraldom of the Church, and has resolved to 
manage its own affairs In its own way. On 
the whole, this is a great change for the 
better, and however ecclesiastics may deplore 
it, they may rest assured thata return to the 
old state of things, or anything like it, is im- 
possible. It seems certain that in the time 
to come the Church will have to depend on 
its own merits and efforts, and the State will 
permit no meddling of the Church in its 
affairs. It would have been well both for 
the Church and the State if this had been 
the understanding—the line of conduct pur 
sued all through. 

“ Another sign of the times was the dis- 
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tress of nations. If they asked the judgment 
of any man who stood foremost in the coun- 
cils of Europe at the present time what 
would it be as to the conditionof the nations 
that composed the Continent, taken as a 
whole? Was there peace among them ? 
Was _the love of peace developing itself ? 
Let them turn for an answer to their large 
standing armies, their newly-constructed 
ironclads, to the silent mustering of troops 
on the frontiers, and to the signs of unrest 
and disquietade that were visible here and 
there.” It is true this also is a marked 
feature of the time ; not only Churchmen de- 
plore it, but all thoughtful men. The as- 
cendancy of the warlike spirit is regretted 
by all except those whose interests it serves, 
and those who have a passion for military 
glory. The heads of the Church may well 
fecl grieved at the extravagant popularity of 
the soldier and his destructive work. But is 
it not a reproach to the Christian Church 
that the war spirit should prevail in Chris- 
tendom as it does to-day, and that the sole 
ground of trust for security is in the large 
army which any nation on an emergency can 
equip and put in the field P Are battalions, 
cannon, and ironclads the Christian ground 
of trust? Weare not surprised that Bishop 
ELLIcoTT should point to this as an unhappy 
feature of the times. It is an eminently un- 
satisfactory result to arrive at after Chris- 
tianity has been preached in Europe for 
eighteen centuries, and has had the whole 
continent to itself for more than a thousand 
years. Certainly it lends some colour to the 
statements that the national life of the nations 
of Kurope is as alien almost as possible to the 
spirit of the Gospel. 

But the Bishop finds one sign of the times 
hopefulafter all. The Gospel is being preached 
more widely than ever, aud is winning its 
way in idolatrous countries all over the globe, 
Everywhere the native pastorate was de- 
veloping itself. “There were hundreds of 
parishes in India, especially in the southern 
part, which might be favourably contrasted 
with many of their English parishes, in 
which there was the loving daily worship of 
Gop, and the converted ones brought their 
little offerings of rice to sustain the ministers 
of the Gospel in their midst.” We believe 
that missionary effort is meeting with more 
success now than it used to obtain. The fact 
seems to be that itis losing ground in coun- 
tries where it has been master of the situation 
for centuries, and is gaining ground in other 
countries whereit is offeredas a new faith. The 
satisfaction at its increase in one direction is 
marred by the consideration of its decline in 
another. 

From these features of the time—the pre- 
valence of unbelief, the distress of nations, 
the political unrest, the warlike tendencies of 
nations, and the wide diffusion of Christianity 
—the Bishop comesto the conclusion, “thatthe 
blessed sign of the Lorpd’s coming was in some 
degree being disclosed and revealed to them, 
and that when the remotest tribe had heard 
the blessed message, the text would be com- 
pletely fulfilled, and the Lorp would come,’ 
That we must leave ; we can only say that 
the belief in the speedy return of CurisT has 
been the faith of the Church since the time 
of PAu. And still itis delayed, to the dis- 
appointment of millions, who live in the 
hope that in their time the end would come, 
and their own eyes behold JEsus as a living 
presence on the earth. However, let those 
who can believe it still, and receive such con- 
solation as their faith can give them. 


Haur.—The Rev. C. D. Badland, M.A., late. of 
Derby, has received and accepted an invitation to 
the pulpit at Hale, near Altrincham. 
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RENAN’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY.—IV. 


M. ReENAN’s admirers, and they are 
numerous throughout the world, will regret 
that his autobiographical sketches are con- 
fined to his childhood and youth, and that 
they have to take leave of him so soon 
after he broke with his teachers. Still, 
what he adds with regard to the influence 
of the latter is of great, if not equal interest. 
Painful as the change really was, his true 
being remained the same, he says. The 
moral direction of his life, too, was but 
slightly altered ; his yearning for truth was 
not diminished. St. Sulpice had made so 
deep.an impression upon his Tife that he re- 
mained for years a St. Sulpician, not from 
religious belief but from personal habits. 
Faith was gone, as they understood it, but 
morality remained ; the objective had van- 
ished, the subjective continued to permeate 
his daily life as much as ever. When he 
takes a retrospect of his life he sees, he says, 
that it has been but a manifestation or de- 
velopment of the good qualities and defects 
of his old masters. The only difference is 
that these virtues and defects have been alike 
transferred to the active battle of life, and 
have led therefore to curious results. “Since 
I left St. Sulpice I have done nothing but 
deteriorate (je n’ai fait que baisser), and yet 
with but the fourth part of the virtues of a 
St. Sulpician, I think I may claim to be above 
the average.” There are four virtues, he 
says, which sum up the moral teaching of 
the good fathers who surrounded him till he 
was twenty-three, and which they taught 
“above all by their example” :—Disinteres- 
tedness or poverty, modesty, politeness and 
morals. We could wish it were possible 
for us to translate and transpose to our 
columns all, or nearly all‘ M. RENAN has to 
say here, since by a species of moral anatomy 
he reviews his life in relation to each of 
these four virtues, not in order to raise him- 
self, he remarks, in the eyes of the world, “but 
to furnish those who profess the philosophy 
of an amiable moral scepticism an occasion 
for some of their subtle observations in re- 
lation to character.” 

On the first head he says that a man who 
devotes himself to disinterested work is a 
minor as regards the affairs of the world and 
he needs a guardian ; that the world, is large 
enough for all to find their proper place in 
it; and that poverty is the clerical virtue 
which he has kept best of all. His dream, 
he remarks, has always been to be lodged, 
clothed, fed, and generally cared for without 
having to think of such things himself, and 
with the full possession of his liberty. He 
adds that he never imagined the product of 
his thought could possess any pecuniary 
value. He had been impelled to write, but 
he had no idea it would bring him a sow. 
He was therefore greatly astonished when a 
publisher, M. Micuen Levy, came to him one 
day and made him an offer for his works 
which seemed to him astonishingly generous. 
M. Micuri Levy must have been created, 
he remarks, by a special decree of Providence 
to be his publisher, since he not only acted 
thus generously at the outset, but offered 
still more favourable terms at a later time. 
Still, though his own unworldiness kad led 
him to happiness, he would not, he says, 
have others follow his example. The present 
condition of society will not admit of this. 
There is, however, something touchingly 
beautiful in the following words :—“T shall 
leave the world without having possessed 
anything beyond that which passes away in 
the use of it according to the Franciscan 
rule. Every time I have contemplated buy- 
ing a plot of land anywhere a voice within 
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has prevented me. ‘It has seemed to me 
gross material, andin opposition to the prin- 
ciple: Non habemus hic manentem civitatem.” 
So far as modesty is concerned it is difficult, 
we are rightly told, for a man to prove he 
possesses it, to say that he doesis to negative 
his own affirmation in its utterance. His old 
masters held that a man should never say 
either good or bad of himself. So far as 
authors are concerned, the public are the 
great corrupter, says M. Renan, ‘and, he 
adds, “ A man succeeds chiefly by his defects. 
When I am thoroughly satisfied with myself 
I find some ten persons ready to approve of 
what I have done; when, however, I yield 
myself up toa perilous course in which my 
literary conscience hesitates to give its 
sanction and my hand trembles, thousands 
urge me to go forward.” This statement 
may be left without comment ; our readers 
will be able to make it for themselves. 

With regard to the question of politeness, 
it is easier to speak of this, says our author, 
and he goes on to state that the old style of 
polished manners is only fitted now to make 
dupes of those who resort to it. You give, 
but no one gives you anything in return. 
“First come, first served,” is the sad motto of 
modern selfishness. This necessitates a 
change all round. “To observe, in a form of 
society, no longer based upon politeness, the 
rules of good manners and refined feeling, 
as they existed in other days, would be to 
play the part of a veritable simpleton, for 
which no one would thank you. As soon as 
a person finds himself pressed forward by 
anyone who wishes to get in front of him the 
old rule would be to step back and say with 
a dignified air, ‘ Pass on, sir.’ But it is cer- 
tain that he who might act upon this rule in 
the matter of an omnibus, for instance, would 
be the victim of his deference, and I doubt 
whether he would not be regarded as failing 
to observe the proper rule of precedence in a 
crowd. In railway travelling, again, how 
many people are there who feel that rushing 
forward to get the best places is an act of 
the grossest rudeness ?_ In short, our demo- 
cratic doctrines exclude politeness. I have 
long since given up making use of the omni- 
buses ; the conductors had come to regard 
me as aman who had no serious intention 
to travel by their vehicles. In the case of a 
railway journey I always get the last place, 
unless I happen to be under the special pro- 
tection of a station-master.” With respect 
to morals he adds, “A man should never defy 
the world by entering upon two bold courses 
at the same time. He who is known to hold 
liberal principles of thought should be spe- 
cially careful not to violate the common stan- 
dard of morals. I know Protestant ministers 
possessed of broad social ideas who save all 
by their irreproachably white necktie, and in 
a similar manner I have escaped reproach, 
thanks toa moderate style, and ‘ gravity of 
manners.’” 

As regards those theological beliefs which 
are still interwoven with the hopes and fears 
of humanity, our author says, “I have en- 
joyed the present life so much that I have 
certainly no right to ask for compensation 
beyond the tomb ; it is from another point of 
view that I grow angry with death, which is 
regardless of circumstances to a degree that 
irritates me, being a democrat who strikes us 
‘all with the same sudden and resistless blows. 
.... Lreceive several times a year a letter, 
always in the same handwriting, and con- 
taining these words, ‘If, however, there be 
a hell.’ Assuredly the pious person who 
writes me thus desires my salvation, and I 
thank him. But hell is an hypothesis which 
charmonises but little with what we know of 
the divine goodness in other matters. 
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sides, in all honesty, if there is one I do not 
think I have deserved it. A short stay in 
Purgatory would, perhaps, be just. Ishould 
be willing to take my chance since paradise 
would come afterwards.” .. Then he adds 
in a more serious tone, “The boundless good- 
ness I have met within the present world in- 
spires me with the conviction that eternity 
is pervaded by at least an equal degree (non 
moindre) of goodness, and in this I have abso- 
lute confidence.” A disclaimer of anything 
he may say against his nobler convictions in 
the hour of possible weakness, and an appeal 
to ‘“ RENAN, healthy in head and _ heart,” 
brings to a close this deeply interesting auto- 
biography. 


“PROGRESS AND POVERTY.” 


A few months ago we reviewed Mr. George’s 
“ Progress and Poverty,” and lately noticed the 
cheap reissue, which has drawn renewed atten- 
tion to a very remarkable work. We shall now 
indicate the grounds on which there is good 
reason to believe that unless it can be answered 
(and it has not been answered yet) ib will soon 
be acknowledged as by far the most important 
work in its social consequences that our genera- 
tion or our century has seen. 

Such language may well seem exaggerated 
and inflated, and yet a little reflection will 
suffice to show that there is nothing intrinsically 
improbable in the appearance at this time of a 
work to which it might be applied in all sober- 
ness. 

Political Economy has long professed to 
explain the laws of the production and distribu- 
tion of “ wealth” in a strictly scientific spirit ; 
and all of us who have both hearts and heads 
have lozg looked to her, with unspeakable 
longings and expectations, for the word of guid- 
ance and the ray of light which should enable 
us to see where the industrial sore really is that 
drains the sirength of the labouring masses, 
while the fortunate few grow ever richer and 
richer. Which one of us is there who at this 
Christmas season has not again and again felt 
a sudden pang shoot through his heart as he 
sits by his fireside when the vision of gaunt and 
hungry want outside has started up before him, 
rendered all the more appalling by its contrast 
with the warmth and brightness that surround 
him? Which one of us has not felt as though 
the shadow of a curse fell across the purity and 
comfort of his home when he is told that it is 
the outcome of a “struggle for existence,” in 
which he is the winner, and the pauper and the 
harlot the losers? Which one of us has not 
demanded, now with a passionate expostulation, 
now with a dull aching protest, the reason why 
England, the wealthiest country in the world, 
should also be the poorest; why the land in 
which all the means of life and enjoyment are 
most abundant should be that in which they are 
hardest to get and are most unevenly distributed, 
why the vast accumulations of our wealth bring 
no relief to our poverty, why our labour-saving 
inventions have “ not lightened the day’s toil to 
a single human being ?”’ 

We have looked to Political Economy for an 
answer to these questions. The remedy may be 
found when we understand the disease. At pre- 
sent we ask not “ how are these things to be re- 
moved?” But “why are these things here?” 
And Political Economy has given no answers 
which are on the face of them absurd and un- 
true. She has said “in the nature of things it 
is not the wealth but the capital, or some part 
of the capital of a community that determines 
the renumeration of labour. However much the 
products of labour are needed, and however will- 
ing labour may be to produce them, unless there 
ig capital free to set labour in action nothing can 
be done. Conversely, inasmuch as the demand 
for commodities is unlimited, capital can always 
find suitable directions in which to employ 
labour. Thusif there is free capital and free 
labour they must find each other. If there is 
not free capital, then labour must starve. 
Want of employment means want of capital.” 


But asa fact we see long periods of “ depression,” 
in which capital is going about begging, labour 
going about idle, and men, women, and children 


Be- | starving for want of the very things that labour 
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and capital could give them. There is the de- 
mand in the naked and starving family. There 
is the supply in the willing hands of the father. 
There is the means of bringing them into prac- 
tical connection with each other in the abundant 
capital seeking exactly such a mission, and the 
capital and labour lie idle while the children cry 
for food. Let it not be said that we have pointed 
to no “effective” or “economic” demand in 
the wants of children who have nothing to give 
in return for their satisfaction. Economically, 
the wants of the children are the wants of the 
father; and were he at work his “supply ” 
would constitute an “ effective demand” for the 
products of another’s labour. We have, there- 
fore, all the conditions of industry actually or 
potentially present. Wants to supply. power to 
supply them, and a prospect of remunerativejem- 
ployment of capital in bringing them together, 
and yet remain divorced. 

_ Or, Political Economy tells us that “ popula- 
tion is pressing against the limits of subsist- 
enee, and that unless the increase of the popula- 
tion is checked, poverty must still deepen.” 
But we find that where, ceteris paribus, popula- 
tion is thickest wealth per head is often, if not 
always, highest. We find that, ceteris paribus, 
where population increases wealth increases «at 
a greater ratio. We find that in Ireland the 
gradual expatriation of a nation is being exe- 
cuted, and with decreasing population poverty 
is lightened by no shade. 

Or, lastly, we are told that if people are poor 
it is * their own fault; ” and we, in our comfort 
and happiness, stand with bowed heads in the 
presence of poverty, struggling, too often in 
vain, to hold the hand of famine from the very 
throat with a heroic determination, before which 
we are absorbed and humbled. Is it “ their own 
fault”? “Eh! mon Dieu, monseigneur, c’est 
qu’on veut que le pauvre soit sans défaut... . 
Aux vertus qu’on exige dans un domestique, 
Votre Excellence connait-elle beaucoup de 
maitres qui fussent dignes d’étre valets ? ” 


Ina word,we have looked to Political Economy 
for the solution of its problem, and hope de- 
ferred has made the heart sick. The convic- 
tion remains that the problem though wi- 
solved, ig not in its nature insoluble. 


Now Mr. George profeses to have solved it. 
Clearing away the confusions and false issues 
that have baulked Political Hconomy for a cen- 
tury he enables us to draw the natural and im- 
mediate deductions from that portion of its 
theory which is most firmly established and 
most obviously true—the theory of rent. In 
this he finds the solution of the problem of 
“Progress and Poverty.’ He also believes 
himself to have discovered the remedy for the 
evil. To discuss this is premature till we are 
sure that he has found out the nature of the 
disease. 


His book has been published for several years. 
Tt has been read by the economists. It is being 
spread through the length and breadth of the 
land by thousands, and it is unanswered. We 
are far from saying that itis unanswerable, In- 
deed, we have thought it our first duty in the 
matter to secure from some competent repre- 
sentative of the science of economics a more 
serious criticism of the book than has yet 
appeared; and we are gratified in being able 
to announce that the eminent economist, Mr. 
Arnold Toynbee, M.A., has consented to deliver 
two lectures in answer to Mr. George on January 
11 and 18. 


If Mr. George’s theories pass victoriously 
through this, as they have done through other 
ordeals, we shall hope to lay before our readers 
in a series of communications the main lines of 
his argument. If on the other hand Mr. Toynbee 
succeeds in pointing out a radical defect in Mr. 
George’s work, any of us who have been instru- 
mental in bringing about such a result may 
have the melancholy satisfaction of knowing 
that, while helping to dash the brightest and 
noblest hopes that this or any one of many pre- 
ceding centuries has seen, we have at least 
helped to diag generous enthusiasm out of a 
fool’s paradise and set it again to its weary work 
of groping in blindness and wrestling in detail 
with an evil it cannot comprehend as a whole; 
but we shall not cease to say that the industrial 
problem, though still unsolved, is not insoluble. 


If the answer has not come now it will surely 
come in God’s good time, PEE Ws 
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Among the years of the present reign, we 
may almost say of the present century, there is 
hardly one that equals in interest that which is, 
as we write, just passing away. Viewed either 
politically or socially it is an annus mirabilis, 
while from a religious point of view it has, cer- 
tainly to ourselves, much to mark it out for 
special notice. We commence our review of the 


year by first recording what has taken place in 
regard to 
POLITICS. 

Whatever hope had been entertained by san- 
guine politicians that the vigorous measures 
taken by the Government, combined with the 
handsome concessions to the Irish tenants, 
would lead to peace and contentment in that 
country, had been fully dissipated before Par- 
liament met in February. While a very large 
number of persons had sought to avail them- 
selves of the provisions of the Land Act, 
the “No Rent” manifesto, published by the 
League directly the Government had arrested 
its leaders, had appealed to the cupidity of 
others, who entertained the hope that they 


would be able to set aside the ordinary laws of 
honesty without having to pay the usual penalty. 
No doubt there was at the same time much real 
distress, which gave a colour to the demands 
made for further concessions. It must, too, be 
admitted that the coercive policy of the Govern- 
ment, which consisted in arresting and detaining 
without trial men suspected of crime, had failed ; 
Kilmainham became a sort of half-way house 
to parliamentary or municipal honours, and 
crime was almost as rife as ever. 

In this state of affairs Parliament met on the 
7th of February. The Speech from the Throne 
made no reference to further legislation with 
respect to Ireland, but congratulated Parliament 
on the fact that there was an improvement in 
the state of affairs there. It also promised the 
introduction of measures for which both Hng- 
land and Scotland have waited very patiently, 
put which, as will be seen, still remain to be 
dealt with. Reference was also made to the 
question of procedure, which, owing to the ob- 
structive tactics of a small knot of men, had 
become one of pressing importance. On the 
first day of the Session Mr. Bradlaugh claimed 
to take the oath; Sir Stafford Northcote moved 
that he be not allowed to go through the form, 
to which the Home Secretary moved the pre- 
vious question, and, after a short debate, the 
motion of the Conservative leader was carried 
by 286 votes to 228. A fortnight later Mr. 
Labouchere moved that a new writ be issued 
for Northampton, but this was successfully 
opposed. Thereupon Mr. Bradlaugh advanced 
to the table, and taking up a Testament, read 
the words of the oath from a paper he had 
with him. This led to a violent scene, and to a 
motion by Sir Stattord Northcote that Mr. Brad- 
laugh be expelled the House, which was carried 
by a majority of 117, and a new writ was issued 
for a fresh election for Northampton. A close 
contest took place there between Mr. Brad- 
laugh and Mr. Corbett, but the former was 
again clected. Three days afterwards the Con- 
servative leader moved that the resolution pre- 
viously carried on the 7th of February be 
affirmed, and this was carried by fifteen votes. 
With the exception of claiming on a subsequent 
occasion the right to present a petition, which 
was rejected by the Speaker, this closed for the 
Session Mr. Bradlaugh’s parliamentary appear- 
ances, and as the matter now stands, a con- 
stituency is illegally and unconstitutionally 
deprived of its 1ight of representation, and Mr. 
Bradlaugh, by his forbearance, has entitled 
himself to the strongest possible claim for a 
more righteous treatment. 

The debate on the Address, which usually 
does not occupy more than two days in the 
Commons, was prolonged for a week, almost 
entirely by Irish members. Not only was the 
Address itself debated, but the report thereon 
was made the subject of discussion. Meanwhile, 
in the House of Lords, the Harl of Donough- 


more moved for a Select Committee to inquire 
into the working of the Irish Land Act. This 
motion, though opposed by the Government as 
being premature, was carried. The Government 
declared that they would take no part in the 
Committee, and in the House of Commons Mr. 
Gladstone moved, and, after a four days’ debate, 
carried a resolution to the effect that the pro- 
posed inquiry would defeat the objects of the 
Act and injure the interests of good government 
inIreland. This debate had intervened between 
the discussions on rules of procedure, which had 
been proposed by the Government, and which 
aimed at preventing small minorities obstructing 
the progress of legislation by diminishing the 
opportunities of debate. Owing to the pressure 
of other business, it became necessary to deal 
with this matter at a special autumn Session. 
The rule, which was the subject of the keenest 
struggle, was that which provided for the closing 
of any debate by a bare majority, a rule which, 
but for the safeguards surrounding it, might no 
doubt be a very considerable limitation of the 
liberty of speech. Amendments aimed at mak- 
ing the necessary majority larger were discussed 
at much length, but substantially the proposi- 
tions of the Government were carried in their 
entirety. 

The prolonged debates already alluded to 
had the effect of postponing until a somewhat 
late period the Budget proposals. The princi- 
pal alteration which the Chancellor of the Hx- 
chequer suggested was to lighten the highway 
rates, in conformity with a promise previously 
made, but as a set off against this he proposed 
to increase the carriage duties. This part of 
the scheme was, however, abandoned, and later 


proved that there was not a shadow of founda- 
tion for such a supposition. Unfortunately, an 
event occurred which completely destroyed the 
hopes of those bent on conciliatory measures. 
Consequent upon the resignation of Mr. For- 
ster and Harl Cowper, the offices of Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland and Lord Lieutenant were filled 
up by the appointment of Lord Frederick Caven- 
dish, who had been Private Secretary to Mr. 
Gladstone, and was at the time Financial Secre- 
tary to the Treasury, and of Harl Spencer. 
These appointments were announced on the 4th 
of May. On the 6th the public entry of Earl 
Spencer into Dublin took place; the reception 
by the people was exceptionally enthusiastic, 
owing doubtless to the fact that the new Viceroy 
and the new Chief Secretary came as the repre- 
sentatives of a new and less repressive policy. 
After the ceremony was over Lord Frederick 
Cavendish and Mr. Thomas Burke, the perma- 
nent Under Secretary, were walking in Phoenix 
Park, when they were attacked by six men armed 
with knives, and were both killed. The assassins 
having finished their bloody work jumped on a 
car, which was in waiting for them, and drove 
off. From that time to the present nothing has 
been heard of them, notwithstanding large re- 
wards were offered for their apprehension. It 
was clear that the attack was premeditated, and 
it was equally plain that the Government were 
confronted with a network of crime of a most 
unscrupulous character. It is no exaggeration 
to say that the deed shocked the whole civilised 
world, but itis no small credit to the English 
people to add that there were but few cries for 
vengeance. At the same time it was evident 
that the crime called for urgent and searching 


on, in order to met the expenditure incurred in 
respect of the Egyptian expedition, an increase 
of threepence in the pound in the income-tax for 
a half year was agreed to. 
IRISH AFFAIRS. 

Notwithstanding the stringent provisions of 
the Act which had been passed in the previous 
year it had become clear that the policy with 
which the name of Mr. Forster was identified 
was wholly inadequate to meet the state of 
affairs. Some clamoured for more coercive 
measures, while others thought that a wholly 
new policy was required. Hven among the 
Conservatives, who, asa body, were far warmer 
supporters of Mr. Forster than many who sat 
on the other side of the House, some had ex- 
pressed themselves shocked at the condition of 
affairs, which allowed hundreds of persons to lie 
in jail simply on suspicion. Besides Mr. Forster 
himself had declared that he had not been 
so successful as he had expected. The 
time was fast approaching when the Govern- 
ment would have to make up their minds as to 
the course they would adopt on the expiration 
of the powers given them by the existing Act. 
In the course of a debate connected with Irish 
affairs, which took place just before the Easter 
recess, the Government evinced a willingness to 
deal with the question of arrears of rent, which 
pressed very heavily on the Irish tenants. Dur- 
ing the recess Mr. Parnell was released from 
Kilmainham on parole, to attend the funeral 
of a relative in Paris. In the debate just 
referred to an indication had been given by 
some of the Irish members that they were 
willing to throw their influence on the side of 
good government, provided the Arrears question 
was disposed of. All this strengthened very 
considerably the hands of those who advocated 
a conciliatory policy. Onthe 26th of April Mr. 
Gladstone announced that an Arrears of Rent 


and six days later Messrs. Parnell (who had re- 
turned to jail), Dillon and O'Kelly were released 
from Kilmainham, and, shorily after, Michael 
Davitt was released from Portland Prison. Mr. 
Forster strongly objected to this new departure, 
and he and Harl Cowper resigned. His sup- 
porters on the Conservative side of the House 
seemed to think that he was the victim of some 


methods for combating the conspiracy. Accord- 
ingly before a week had elapsed the Home Secre- 
tary brought in a measure for the Prevention of 
Crime in Ireland. 

One of the chief difficulties experienced in Ire- 
land had been that of getting local juries to con- 
vict in any cases of an agrarian character, even 
upon the clearest evidence. The new measure 
sought to grapple with this difficulty, by pro- 
viding for the partial abolition of trial by jury ; 
by creating a special commission to sit in dif- 
ferent parts of lreland to try prisoners charged 
with agrarian offences; {by giving additional 
powers to the police in respect of the search for 
arms and for the arrest of persons found out at 
night in proscribed districts; by giving power 
to suppress seditious publications, and by levy- 
ing compensation on districts where murders and 
maiming were rife. A few days afterwards Mr. 
Gladstone, in fulfilment of his pledge, introduced 
a Bill to deal with the arrears of rent. This pro- 
vided that when tenants, not being rented above 
thirty pounds Griffith’s valuation, had paid the 
year’s rent from November, 1880, to November, 
1881, the State would advance as a free gift the 
equivalent of one year’s rent, and all arrears 
previous to that were cancelled as between land- 
lord and tenant. 

_ The Irish Members, that is those who had pre- 
viously distinguished themselves by obstruction, 
desired that the two measures should proceed co- 
temporaneously, but this the Government de- 
clined to assent to, though they were content to 
deal with the Arrears Bill in precedence of other 
measures after the Crime Bill had been passed. 
iNo direct obstruction was engaged in, and yet 
it was clear that obstructive tactics were being 
used. In the course of the discussions in Com- 
mittee, and during a sitting lasting thirty hours, 
twenty-five of the Irish members were “ named” 
by the Chairman for wilful obstruction, and were 
suspended for the rest of the sitting. At last, 
on the 7th July, just two months after its 
introduction, the Bill was read a third time in 
the Commons, and five days later the Royal 
Assent was givenjto it. The measure has 


Bill would be brought forward at an early date, | already proved of service, as under it several 


persons charged with atrocious crimes of an 
agrarian character have been tried before special 
juries in Dublin and Cork, and being found 
guilty have suffered the extreme penalty of the 
law. With respect to the other and more 
ameliorative measure, it passed the House of 
Commons substantially in the form it was in- 
troduced; when it got to the House of Lords 


cabal in the Ministry, and that the release of the 
three Irish members was in accordance with 
some secret treaty between them and the Go- 
verament. Mr. Forster by his conduct lent 
some colour to this; but it was conclusively 


no opposition was raised to the second reading, 
but in committee the Conservative leader moved 
and carried an amendment requiring the assent 
of the landlord before the tenant could apply for 
a settlement of arrears. This would haye yvir- 
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tually destroyed the principle of the Bill, and 
when it came back to the Commons they refused 
to accept the amendment. ‘To all appearance 
a serious crisis was imminent; the Government 
could not agree to allow ‘the mutilated measure 
to become the law of the land, and Lord Salis- 
bury had declared that this time there was to be 
no surrender. The conciliatory attitude taken 
by Mr. Gladstone with regard to other amend- 
ments, and the dread lest the whole measure, 
which was quite as much to the benefit of the 
landlords as of the tenants should be lost, in- 
duced the Conservative Party to give way, and 
their leader inthe Lords found himself without 
a following, and a considerably lessened prestige. 

Owing to the time occupied with these Irish 
questions and with those of procedure none of 
the measures foreshadowed ir the Queen’s 
Speech had an opportunity of being considered ; 
some were not even introduced; so that the 
great questions of Bankruptcy Reform, County 
Government, Corporation Reform, London 
Water Supply, County Franchise, Prevention 
of Floods, Corrupt Practices at Elections, and 
Patents, still remain to be dealt with. No won- 
der, then, that Mr. Gladstone spoke of the 
Session as one of “ruin and discomfiture.” 
Still there have been some additions to the 
Statute Book which are of great social import- 
ance; indeed, there has been no Session of late 
years during which measures of so much im- 
portance to the general public have been passed. 
We do not refer to those for carrying out depart- 
mental reforms, such as the Reply Post Cards 
Bill, or the Conveyance of Parcels, both of which 
owe their origin to the Postmaster Gencral—Mr. 
Fawcett, but to those which may be almost re- 
garded as revolutionary in their character, so 
completely do they alter the positions of persons 
affected by them. The first of these relates to 
the Sales, Leases, and other dispositions of 
Settled Land, and the other to the position and 
property of Married Women in the eye of the 
law. Nor can we omit in this connection to re- 
fer to the Act dealing with Bills of Sale, which 
will practically destroy such forms of security ; 
to the Act for consolidating with Amendments 
all existing enactments relating to Municipal 
Corporations in Hngland and Wales; to the 
Act dealing with the supply of Electricity for 
Lighting purposes; and to the Act for codifying 
the law relating to Bills of Exchange, which is 
one of the first, if not the first attempt at codifi- 
cation that has proved successful. 
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two ironclads to Alexandria, and five days later 
the combined English and French squadron left 
Suda Bay for that port. On the 25th of May the 
diplomatic agents of England and France pre- 
sented an ultimatum to the Egyptian Govern- 
ment, demanding Arabi’s exile. By way of reply 
to this the Egyptian officers made a demonstra- 
tion in favour of their leader, and he was reap- 
pointed Minister of War by the Khedive. The 
Huropeans now began to leave Egypt in large 
numbers, and anarchy increased. A conference 
of Ambassadors at Constantinople was proposed 
by the French Cabinet, and was accepted. 
There can be little doubt now that the whole 
state of affairs in Egypt owed its origin to the 
Sultan, who instigated Arabi to take the posi- 
tion he did. The Sultan claimed the right to 
settle affairs, and he sent Commissioners to 
Egypt for that purpose; but while these were 
there an outbreak directed against the Huropeans 
took place at Alexandria, among the persons 
wounded being several of the foreign consuls. 
The Khedive and the Chief Commissioner tele- 
graphed to the Porte to send 18,000 troops to 
put down the rebellion that was rapidly spread- 
ing, causing a general exodus of Huropeans, and 
a standstill to all the industries of the country. 
Meanwhile the Conference of Ambassadors was 
being held at Constantinople, though nothing 
came of it. The Hgyptian army under Arabi 
was preparing for a conflict, and while the 
British and French fleet were lying at anchor 
in the harbour of Alexandria the forts there 
were being armed. It was well known that the 
French Cabinet, who claimed that the English 
Government should move pied aw pied with 
them, were not very anxious to proceed to ex- 
tremitics, and this fact, no doubt, acted as an 
encouragement to the Egyptian leader and his 
friends. On the 6th of July the British Ad- 
miral sent an ultimatum to the Egyptian 
Government that if the arming of the forts 
were not discontinued he should open fire. An 
assurance was given that no further steps 
should be taken towards arming the forts, but, 
notwithstanding this, the work proceeded, and 
four days later Sir Beauchamp Seymour gave 
notice that if the forts were not surrendered 
within twenty-four hours he would attack them. 
His demand was not complied with, and at seven 
A.M. on the 11th of July the British Fleet opened 
fire. The forts returned the fire, but after a 
bombardment of several hours they were 
silenced. Directly there was a prospect of hos- 


It is now time to pass for awhile from the 
consideration of Home Politics to those con- 
nected with such. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS 

as closely relate to this country at least. One 
of the legacies left by the Beaconsfield Ministry 
to the present Government was an arrangement 
whereby England had entered into a sort of 
partnership with France in relation to the finan- 
cial affairs of Egypt. This arrangement, known 
as the Joint Control, though infinitely an im- 
provement on the previous state of affairs in 
that country, was by no means pleasing to a 
party among the Egyptians, who aspired to the 
position of Nationalists. Early in January the 
Governments of England and France, having 
regard to the state of affairs in Hgypt, deemed 
it expedient to communicate a Collective Note 
to the Khedive, declaring their determination to 
maintain his authority under all circumstances. 
A month later they withdrew from this position, 
and addressed an identical communicaton to the 
Courts at Berlin, Vienna, St. Petersburg and 
Rome, inviting the Powers to assist in coming 
to some understanding for the maintenance of 
the status guo in Egypt. Among the persons who 
had come to the front as a leader of the so called 
National party was a colonel in the Egyptian 
army, one Arabi Bey. A few days prior to the 
proposal to the Powers just mentioned he had 
been called upon to form anew ministry. His 
first acts were to strengthen his hold upon the 
army, and it soon became evident that he aimed 
at a military ascendancy. Matters remained in 
a very unsettled state for some months, and the 
position of the Europeans became one of great 
danger. On the 13th of May it was announced 
that, owing to the threatening state of affairs, 
our Government had determined to despatch 


tilities the French Fleet, no doubt acting under 
orders, left the harbour. Sir Beauchamp Sey- 
mour had not a force at his command which 
would have justified his landing it, and, having 
practically destroyed the fortifications, it was 
supposed that the matter would have there 
ended. But it was not so. Under cover of a 
flag of truce Arabi withdrew the bulk of his 
army to Kafr Dowar, having first set free the 
convicts, and these, joined with the Bedouins, 
set fire to the European quarter of Alexandria, 
and pillaged in all directions. Seeing the town 
in flames, a force of marines was landed, and 
these found the forts and town almost deserted, 
the Khedive being a prisoner in the Ramleh 
Palace. It was now quite evident that Arabi 
intended an out and out resistance. For the 
present he remained entrenched at Kafr Dowavr. 
Troops were rapidly despatched from this 
country and arrangements made for bringing 
5,000 from India. The command was given to 
Sir Garnet Wolseley, who, though in a weak 
state of health, set off with all due despatch to 
the seat of war. By a sudden and altogether 
unexpected move the Suez Canal and Port Said 
were seized by the British, the object being not 
only to secure the Canal, but to cut off Arabi’s re- 
treat upon Cairo. ‘The suddenness and rapidity 
of this move caused the advanced portion of the 
British army to be ahead of the transport, and, 
in order to make himself sure of this, Sir Gar- 
net delayed proceeding to attack Arabi, who 
had now entrenched himself at Tel-el-Kebir. It 
should here be stated that there had been 
during this time several engagements between 
the opposing forces, in which the British were 
invariably successful. The delay in attacxing 


Arabi in his stronghold provoked a good deal of 
adverse criticism from persons who, sitting at 
ease in their clubs in London, thought they 
knew better than the British General, who had 
the disadvantage of being on the spot. These 
carpet critics, however, were very soon as utterly 
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discomfited as was the Egyptian army. On the 
11th Sept. the latter made a reconnaissance in 
force, and attacked the British camp at Kassas- 
sin, on the road to Tel-el-Kebir. The attack was 
repulsed. On the night of the 12th the British 
army, under the direct command of Sir Garnet 
Wolseley, advanced silently upon the Egyptian 
position. The march will be regarded as one of 
the famous ones of history ; 13,000 men, with 
sixty guns, marched across the sands, swiftly 
and quietly, with no light but that of the stars 
to guide jthem, found themselves just before 
dawn within a few hundred yards of the enemy’s 
entrenchments. As soon as they were dis- 
covered the Hgyptian’s opened fire, but the British 
troops charged the entrenchments, which they 
captured at the first assault. The Hgyptian 
army was completely routed; its leader fled to 
Cairo by train. Zagazig, a place on the road to 
Cairo, was later in the day occupied by General 
Macpherson and part of the Indian Contingent, 
and on the following day Cairo was occupied by 
the Cavalry Brigade, which had made a forced 
march of forty miles directly after the taking 
of Tel-el-Kebir. Sir Garnet Wolseley arrived at 
Cairo the day after, Arabi surrendered un- 
conditionally, and 10,000 men laid down their 
arms. The next day Kafr-Dowar and tlie 
Aboukir forts surrendered. The war was over. 

Opinions may and will differ as to the neces- 
sity for our Government taking the hostile action 
it did, but few will deny that the British army 
performed some very gallant services in this 
short campaign. Some, no doubt, have con- 
sidered that the war was wholly unjustifiable, 
that it was undertaken for unworthy motives, 
that it was an attempt to destroy a National 
uprising, and that those of the Liberal party 
who approved it were false to their professions. 
This is not the time to discuss such questions, 
but notwithstanding all that has been said and 
written, both in pulpit and in the press, the 
present writer feels bound to record his entire dis- 
sent from these views, which he regards as being 
in no wise borne out by the facts. It remains 
to be recorded that Arabijwas handed over to 
the Khedive, and was brought to trial, where 
he pleaded guilty to the charge of rebellion, and 
was sentenced by the Court to death, a sentence 
which was forthwith commuted by the Khedive 
to perpetual exile. The trial and sentence were 
a farce, the fact being that Arabi was un- 
doubtedly in a position to prove facts which, 
while they would have destroyed his character 
az a disinterested patriot, would have shown 
that he acted under the secret instructions of 
men who were !openly denouncing him as a 
rebel. The conduct of the Porte throughout the 
whole affair was one continued course of double 
dealing, which, however, it was only too easy 
to see through. It was not till just a week be- 
fore the war was over that the Sultan sanc- 
tioned a proclamation, which was never issued, 
declaring Arabi, whom he had previously deco- 
rated, a rebel, though there had not only been a 
promise that this should be done, but that 
Turkish troops should be sent to put down the 
rebellion. 

With respect to other foreign countries there 
is not much to record. Harly in the year the 
French Ministry, led by M. Gambetta, suffered a 
defeat in the Chamber on the question of a re- 
vision of the Constitution, and their resignation 
speedily followed. For a short time M. Frey- 
cinet was Prime Minister, but he, in turn, suf- 
fered defeat when proposing a vote of credit for 
military operations in Egypt, and his place was 
taken by M. Duclerc, who still holds office. In 
Russia one of the principal events was the re- 
tirement of Prince Gortchakoff from the Minis- 
try of Foreign Affairs, a post he had held for 
many years. The Nihilists have been less pro- 
minent in their public performances, but they 
have, at times, given signs of their existence, 
and the dread they have inspired has caused a 
postponement of the ceremonies connected with 
the coronation of the Czar. In the beginning 
of the year a series of outrages on Jews in 
various towns took place, evoking much indig- 
nation in this country. Austria has had to 
contend with some difficulties in Herzegovina, 
but a rising there was put down. Germany has 
thrown its influence on the side of England in 
the Egyptian affair, but it has not made itself 
particularly prominent in Continental politics. 
Of Italy and Spain there is scarcely aught of 
special interest to record, save that the former 
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country, by the death of Garibaldi, lost the man 
who mostly contributed to its present indepen- 
dence. To a large extent he had withdrawn 
from active political life, but the death of this 
single-minded patriot made a gap in the history 
of the Southern peninsula not easy to be filled 
up. In the United States the trial of Guiteau 
for the murder of President Garfield ended in 
a verdict of guilty, and five months later he was 
executed. The elections in the fall of the year 
were, ina majority of cases, favourable to the 
Democratic! party, the reason assigned for this 
change of feeling being that many Republicans 
were disgusted with the civil service policy of 
the President. 
Returning to the consideration of 


HOME AFFAIRS 
the past year has witnessed, in connection with 
the Queen and Royal Family, more than one 
event that deserves to be recorded. On the 
Qnd of March an attempt was made on the life 
of the Queen by a crack-brained youth named 
Maclean, who fired a pistol at Her Majesty as 
she was leaving Windsor Station. He was sub- 
sequently tried, and being found to be insane, 
was ordered to be imprisoned during Her 
- Majesty’s pleasure. On the 14th of March the 
Queen, acting undér medical advice, left England 
for Mentone, where she remained for a month. 
The marriage of Prince Leopold to the Princess 


of Waldeck-Pyrmont took place about fourteen 
days after Her Majesty’s return. The despatch 
of some of the troops to Egypt was witnessed 
by the Queen in person, and throughout the 


campaign Her Majesty evinced considerable in- 


terest in their operations. On their return they 
were reviewed by her in St. James’s-park, and 


three days subsequently 400 of the officers and 


men were decorated with medals at Windsor. 
Passing to demonstrations more peaceful in their 
character, it is agreeable to record that in the 
month of May Epping Forest was declared free 
to the public by the Queen, and in the beginning 
of December the New Law Courts were opened 
by a State ceremonial, in which Her Majesty 
took part. 

We have already described what changes 
took place in the Ministry consequent on the 
resignation of Mr. Forster and NWarl Cowper. 
But other and considerable alterations have 
taken place since that time. The death of Lord 
Frederick Cavendish left the post of Chief Sec- 
retary for Ireland vacant; it was an unenviable 
one under any circumstances, but under those 
then existing it was peculiarly so. It was, 
however, filled ap by Mr. George Otto Tre. 
velyan, who, by his courteous demeanour and 
marked ability, has done much to soften down 
the soreness of feeling caused by Mr. Forster’s 
asperity of manner. Mr. Leonard Courtney was 
appointed Financial Secretary to the Treasury, 
in succession to Lord Frederick Cavendish, and 
Mr. Campbell-Bannernan, Secretary to the Ad- 
miralty, in succession to Mr. Trevelyan. On the 
day following the bombardment of Alexandria the 
resignation of Mr. John Bright of the Chancellor- 
ship of the Duchy of Lancaster was announced ; 
the office was not filled up for some time, Harl 
Kimberley, the Colonial Secretary, discharging 
the duties. A reconstruction of offices has, 
however, recently taken place. Mr. Gladstone 
has resigned the Chancellorship of the Hx- 
chequer, retaining simply the office of First 
Lord of the Treasury, and being succeeded in 
the former by Mr. Childers. Lord Hartington 
has exchanged the Secretaryship of India for 
that of War, and Harl Kimberley that of the 
Colonies for the Secretaryship of India—Harl 
Derby, a new accession, having succeeded Lord 
Kimberley. Mr. Dodson has taken the office 
vacated by Mr. Bright, and Sir Charles Dilke 
enters the Cabinet as President of the Local 
Government Board. The effect of these changes 
is to leave the offices of the Under-Secretaries 
for Foreign Affairs and for India vacant. A 
most useful member of the Ministry, Mr. Faw- 
cett, whose department—the Post Office—is one 
of the most successful of the Government offices, 
has been seriously ill, but is now apparently on 
the road to recovery. 

There have been several elections in the course 
of the year, The contests which attracted the 
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largest amount of notice were those in the North 
Riding of Yorkshire, where Colonel Dawnay 
(C.) and Mr. Rowlandson, a tenant farmer (L.), 
fought a severe battle, which resulted in the 
victory of the former by the comparatively nar- 
row majority of 566; in East Cornwall, where 
Mr. Acland (L.) beat his opponent, Mr. Tremayne 
(C.) by 201 votes only; in the North-West 
Riding, where the Liberal, Mr. Isaac Holden, 
won by a majority of 2,027; Cambridge Uni- 
versity, in which Mr. Raikes (C.) was successful, 
after a'four days’ poll, over Professor Stuart by a 
large majority ; and Liverpool, where a Liberal, 
Mr. Smith, succeeded in wresting a seat from 
the Conservatives. The balance of parties 
practically remains unchanged. It is abund- 
antly certain that Mr. Gladstone is as strong, if 
not stronger, at the end of three years in office 
as he was when he was called to take the reins 
of power in 1880. He has this year completed 
his political jubilee, a circumstance which called 
forth congratulations not only from his friends 
in this country, but even from abroad. The 
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have distinguished it of late years were con- 
spicuous by their absence. There was one 
pleasing and novel circumstance connected with 
it, and that was the attendance of several local 
clergymen of the Established Church, under 
the leadership of the Dean, to present an address 
of welcome to their Nonconforming brethren. 
The death of Dr. Pusey, the leader of the 
Ritualists, whose name had become a nickname 
for the men of that party, is a notable fact in 
the history of the year. Though many of these 
men had gone far beyond their leaders, they 
still looked to him as pre-eminently their cham- 
pion, and to the last he retained his position as 
the advocate, par excellence, of the extreme 
sacerdotal party in the Church. The appoint- 
ment of Professor Jowett to the post of Vice- 
Chancellor of the University of Oxford elicited 
much notice at the time, the fact of the strong 
opposition to his being made Master of Balliol 
College in 1870, on account of his connection 
with the {famous “ Essays and Reviews,” being 
naturally brought to remembrance, caused a 
comparison to be drawn between the reception 


Liberal party retains its confidence in their great 
leader, while the divided leadership of the Con- 
servatives, and insubordination in their ranks, 
have much helped to seriously disorganise the 
opposition. 


RELIGIOUS MATTERS 
now claim ourattention. The Church of Eng- 
land has suffered a severe loss by the death of 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, which took place 
on the first Sunday of December. A gentle, 
peaceful spirit passed away when Archibald 
Tait breathed his last, one which saw with a 
clear insight that religion is not served by party 
struggles, and that the Church of England, if 
it aspires to be the Church of the people, must 
be broader and more tolerant of differences of 
thought and ritual than either the leaders of the 
Church Union or those of the Church Association 
would have it. His love of peace, perhaps, led 
him to sacrifice some amount of principle, the 
evidence of which was afforded a few days after 
his death, when the correspondence with Mr. 
Mackonochie was published, to which reference 
was made in the last issue of the Inquirer. His 
successor, Dr. Benson, Bishop of Truro, one of 
the youngest of the Bishops, has a responsible 
task to perform, and it yet remains to be seen 
whether or not the right man has been chosen 


for the post. The imprisonment of the Rev. S. 
I. Green, of Miles Platting notoriety, came to 
an end by reason of the fact that his living be- 
came vacant. This gentleman’s friends en- 
deavoured to enlist popular sympathy on his 
behalf, but they utterly failed, the popular in- 
stinct perceiving only too clearly that there was 
less of principle than of obstinacy in his defiance 
of the law. The Church Congress was held at 
Derby, but there was not much worthy of special 
record done at it; there was the usual sparring 
between the Ritualist and Evangelical parties, 
but the Congress itself was not marked with any 
feature of importance. From time to time at 
Diocesan Conferences and elsewhere the sayings 
and doings of the Salvation Army have secured 
attention, and opinion is much divided about it. 
There can be little doubt that the Army has 
largely increased its numbers during the past 
year, but it may be safely asserted, that the more 
its methods become known, the less do they 
commend themselves to those who have the 
cause of real religion at heart. One myth that 
had grown up about the Army, that it had been 
successful in reaching the dregs of the popu- 
lation, has sometime since been exploded, and 
while we are willing to give Mr. Booth and its 
leaders credit for good intentions, we can only 
say that they and their followers are doing much 
to bring religion into contempt. One thing is 
certain, they have been very successful in raising 
large sums of money, and thoroughly under- 
stand the expedients to be adopted for doing so. 

Passing from these noisy proclaimers of the 
gospel of hubbub to the quieter work of the 
older religious bodies there seems to be little to 
note beyond the fact that the reports of such 
work justify a belief in its steady progress. At 
the autumn meeting of the Congregational 
Union, held at Bristol, the discussions which 


accorded to the two appointments. The publi- 
cation of Professor Seeley’s “ Natural Religion” 
is one of the events of the year, but the reception 
it has met with has been very different from that 
which befel his previous work, “Ecce Homo,” 
Remarkable as the book is, and misrepresented, 
as it seems to us, its contents have been, it can- 
not be denied that it has fallen somewhat flat. 
It may be that its publication has been ill-timed, 
and that the author’s well-meant endeavour to 
find a common basis between the rival adyocates 
of religion and science has come too soon. But 
that such a basis will have to be found sooner 
or later no one doubts, and we are not disposed 
to decry as an absolute failure the courageous 
attempt thus made by Professor Seeley. The 
Hibbert Lectures were! this year delivered by 
Professor Kuenen, of Leyden University: the 
subject chosen was “Natural Religions and 
Universal Religions,’ and the lectures were 
delivered in Oxford, contemporaneously with 
their delivery in London. In this connection 
must be mentioned the great spread of the 
temperance movement in all classes of society ; 
so strongly has this movement gained ground, 
that, for the first time, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, in his annual estimates, has had to 
admit the serious effect it has had on one branch 
at least*of the revenue of this country. Pass- 
ing now to the consideration of 


DENOMINATIONAL MATTERS, 


we find much to record with satisfaction of the 
past year’s story. First in importance was the 
Liverpool Conference, or rather the National 
Conference of Unitarians, which was held at 
Liverpool in the month of April. The Confer- 
ence brought together the largest number of 
Unitarians that had ever met in this country; 
the proceedings were marked by great earnest- 
ness, and a desire to sink differences in the hope 
of effecting a common good. The papers read 
were directed-to this practical end, and the re- 
ligious and devotional services, with which the 
meetings were interpersed, gave a tone to the 


Conference, which those present at it are 
not likely to forget. Itis a striking testimony 
to its success that it failed to satisfy but few, 
those being the extreme men of either side. It 
was feared by some that the success attained by 
this Conference would somewhat affect the at- 
tendance at the annual meetings of the British 
and Foreign Unitarian Association, but this was 
not the case. Indeed, it seemed as if the en- 
thusiasm evoked by the Liverpool gathering had 
induced many to make an effort to be present 
at the London meetings, which were in every 
way a success. No doubt the name and the 
fame of the preacher on the occasion, Dr. James 


Freeman Clarke, had something to do with the 
good attendance, but not altogether. The fact 
is that Unitarians are learning the value of 
numbers and enthusiasm. There is hardly a 
meeting we have had to record whieh does not 
show animproved state of things in this respect, 
and the voice of the croaker is either getting 
fecbler, or emits itself in anonymous letters, or in. 
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pulpits where the discordant note falls upon the 
ears of but a few sympathisers. The autumn 
meeting of the British and Foreign Unitarian As- 
~ gociation was held in Glasgow at the same time 
as the Scottish Unitarian Association held its 
anniversary. The work here is being done 
under much difficulty, but it is slowly making 
its way. The columns of the Inquirer have 
from time to time recorded certain evidences of 
growth, as shown in the opening of new chapels, 
or other buildings adapted to the promotion of 
denominational activity. Early in the year the 
opening of the “Channing” Memorial Hall, 
which had been erected at Sheffield at a cost of 
£7,000, took place. This was followed by the 
opening of the Russell-Scott Memorial Schools 
at Denton, and a similar event at Dukinfield, 
where a new schoolroom had been erected at a 
cost of £3,300. Later on a new church, built at 
an expense of £5,500, was opened at Miles 
Platting. At Congleton and Ardwick the 
foundation stones of new churches, to cost re- 
spectively £1,200 and £3,000, have been laid, 
and several chapels, as for instance, at Kendal, 
Cheltenham, Mansfield, Sunderland, Preston, 
Sheffield, and Gloucester, have been renovated 
and improved. There have been signs of ac- 
tivity inthe London district also, a new chapel 
having been opened at Peckham, and the funds 
subscribed for another about to be begun at 
Croydon, while at Stamford-street not only has 
the old chapel been renewed, but a handsome 
and commodious schoolroom added. A new 
branch of the Domestic Mission has also been 
started at Kentish Town. Nor must we omit 
io record the transfer of University Hall to the 
Trustees of FManchester New College, an event 
likely to be of signal service to the denomina- 
tion, and the holding of a united devotional 
service in one of our London chapels. 

But while we have noted these signs of new 
life it has been our mournful duty to record 
from time to time the passing away of some 
well known veterans of the cause. The minis- 
terial ranks have been thinned by the deaths of 
~ J: Wilson, of Birmingham; Wm. Bennett, of 
Aberdeen; B. L. Green, of Hyesham; J. Orr, of 
Clonmel; J. Taplin, of Kingswood; and Thos. 
Bowring, formerly of Birmingham and Belfast ; 
while the sad and sudden calamity which 
caused the death of W. A. Pope will not rapidly 
pass out of remembrance. The deaths of Dr. 
Shepherd Fletcher, of Manchester; William 
Dennis, of Northampton; William Mortimer, 
of Exeter; James Hllis Mace, of Tenterden ; 
William Brown, of Leeds; Mrs. Rathbone, of 
Liverpool; Andrew Pritchard, and William 
Titford, of London; and Henry Long, of Knuts- 
ford, have also thinned the ranks of our laity. 
The deaths of Dr. Bellows and Dr. Orville 
Dewey, though primarily a loss to our American 
brethren, have been felt here, the bonds of sym- 
pathy between the two countries being drawn 
closer year by year.” 

This sympathetic union is much strengthened 

by the frequent personal intercourse that now 
takes place between our brethren and ourselves. 
Not only have we had to welcome Dr. Freeman 
Clarke to our shores, but the Rev. Dr. Peabody 
and the Rey. Dr. Everett Hale have this year 
been our visitors. At the National Conference 
held at Saratoga in the autumn the Rev. J. 
Page Hopps and Dr. Carpenter were honoured 
visitors. 
- The denominational literature of the year has 
not been extensive, the principal publications 
being Mr. Thom’s Laws of Life after the Mind of 
Christ; Mr. Gordon’s Christian Doctrine im the 
Light of New Testament Revision ; a cheap edi- 
tion of the Story of Religion in England, and 
Professor Drummond’s Leligion and Liberty. 


MISCELLANEOUS MATTERS. 

It is not always easy to draw a line so as to 
define what are and what are not political or 
religious matters, and it may be that some 
events which we have classified under the 
Miscellaneous ought to have been placed under 
some other head. Possibly it would have been 
better to class the visit of King Cetewayo to this 
country, and his subsequent restoration to his 
kingdom, as political events; but we have pre- 
ferred to let them come in here. There are o 
large number of persons who care neither for 


politics nor for religion, who yet mark off the 
years by some particular event, to them of pass- 
ing importance. Some willremember the past 
year by such an event asthe departure from 
these shores of “Jumbo,” the Zoological 
Society’s large African elephant; or the fact 
that the largest bell in England, “ Great 
Paul,’ after being conveyed by road from 
Loughborough to London, and having its 
journey recorded with as much detail as if 
it had been a royal progress, was hung at 
St. Paul’s Cathedral; others will speak of it 
as the year when Barnes and Midwinter ran 
up the remarkable scores of 266 and 187 
respectively at Lord’s Cricket Ground; others 
will refer to it as the year when the great 
Hamilton Palace collection of pictures and 


works of art, and the Beckford Library were 
dispersed by the auctioneer’s hammer; others 
will record the strike of police constables at 
Dublin; others will refer to the fact that in 
1882 Consols touched the highest price this 
century; others will remember the transit of 
Venus, or will recall the extraordinary des- 
truction of valuable property by fire which 
has marked the past twelve months. No doubt 
all these events are notable in the story of the 
year, though not, perhaps, of transcendent im- 
portance. Without assigning to any of those 
we are about to refer to a pre-eminent position, 
it may be worth while recording that during the 
past year the new Eddystone Lighthouse and 
the St. Gothard Railway were formally opened ; 
that the British Association met at Southamp- 
ton, much of its time being given to the con- 
sideration of the new force—electricity ; that 
early in the year the Senate of London Univer- 
sity determined to admit women to Convocation, 
and that the annual elections for the London, 
Birmingham, Leeds, and Manchester School 
Boards took place with a result favourable to 
the educational future of this country. It 
should be mentioned that a trial for libel, in 
which Mr. Scrutton was plaintiff and Miss 
Helen Taylor was defendant, did much to dis- 
sipate the wickedly exaggerated stories that 
had been spread about concerning the manage- 
ment of one of the industrial schools, favoured 
by the London School Board. Miss Taylor’s 
attempt to justify her libellous statements com- 
pletely failed. This is not the only action for 
libel which has attracted the attention of the 
public. The case of Belt v. Lawes, which has 
lasted for over forty days, is an action of this 
kind, as to which it is difficult to say whether 
the perjury on the one side or the other, the 
malignity displayed towards the plaintiff, or the 
feebleness of the presiding judge be the most 
prominent feature. The only other trial of 
public importance was that of Dr. Lamson 
for the murder of his brother-in-law, the cir- 
cumstances connected with which were of a 
most extraordinary character. 

The literature of the year has not been marked 
by the publication of any epoch-making book, 
but among the books issued may be mentioned 
Mr. Froude’s first instalment of the “ Life of 
Thomas Carlyle,’ Dr. Abbott’s ‘‘ Onesimus,” 
Miss Fox’s “Journals and Letters,’ Miss 
Kemble’s “ Records of Later Life,’ Mr. Moz- 
ley’s ‘‘ Reminiscences of the Oxford Movement,” 
Mr. Thomas Hughes’s “ Memoir of Daniel Mac- 
millan,” Canon Farrar’s “ Harly Days of Chris- 
tianity,” Dr. Martineau’s “Study of Spinoza,” 
Mr. Leslie Stephen’s “ Science of Ethics,” Mr. 
O’Donovan’s “ Mery Oasis,” Sir Archibald Ali- 
son’s ‘ Autobiography,” the third volume of 
Bishop Wilberforce’s ‘“ Memoirs,” and Mrs. 
Oliphant’s ‘‘ Literary History of England.” 

The death roll of the past year has been very 
heavy. The departure of such men as Charles 
Darwin, Ralph Waldo Emerson, and Henry 
Wadsworth Longfellow cannot but be regarded 
as a great, one may almost say an irreparable, 
loss.. Science and the higher literature have had 
to mourn not only the loss of these great men, 
but of others less distinguished; the former has 
lost Dr. J. W. Draper of New York, Sir Charles 
Wyville Thomson, the well-known naturalist of 
the Challenger expedition, and Professor Balfour 
of Cambridge, who lost his life in the Alps ; while 
literature numbers no longer in its ranks William 
Harrison Ainsworth, the novelist, Richard 


Henry Dana, Berthold Auerbach, the Ger- 
man novelist, Dora Greenwell, John Francis, 
for many years the publisher of the Athencewm, 
and one of the most ardent advocates for the 
repeal of all taxes {tending to restrict the 
freedom of the Press, Dante Gabriel Ro- 
setti, W. B. Rands, who wrote under the 
nommes de plume “Matthew Browne” and 
“Henry Holbeach,’ James Rice, novelist; Dr. 
John Brown, author of “ Rab and his Friends,” 
and Anthony Trollope. In addition to the 
deaths referred to in a previous portion of this 
article Theology has to record the loss of the 
Bishops of Llandaff, Sydney, Grahamstowne, 
and Central Africa, the Rev. Gervase Smith, 
President of the Wesleyan Conference, Dr. 
Wellesley, Deaa of Windsor, Dr. Adolph Sydow, 
the Rev. Augustus Clissold, a well-known 
Swedenborgian, Dr. Hawkins, Provost of Oriel 
College, Oxford, and William George Ward, one 
of the prime movers in the ,Oxford move- 
ment. <Avt has lost John Linnell, Cecil G. 
Lawson, ‘Hablot K. Browne (Phiz), W. B. C. 
Fyfe, and H. B. Stephens. Law no longer 
numbers in its ranks ex-Vice Chancellor Ma- 
ling, Lord Justice Holker, Sir John Smale, and 
Professor Mountague Bernard. Musie mourns the 
loss of the Dowager Countess of Essex, who, as 
Miss Stephens, was once known as a celebrated 
singer and actress, James Turle, and Wm. 
Hutchins Calcott; while among the other nota- 
bilities whose deaths have been recorded are 
Ralph Bernal-Osborne, John Muir, the _cele- 
brated Sanscrit scholar, Thomas Hill Green, 
Professor of Moral Philosophy, Wm. Bence 
Jones, General Skobeleff, Benjamin Webster, 
Sir George Grey, Lord Tenterden, and Louis 
Blane. 


Our task is done; once more the story of the 
year is written---once more we look forward to 
the coming year. Is it with hope or despon- 
dency ? with joy or sorrow? It need not be 
with gloomy feelings if we have but faith in 
God, and, what is sometimes more difficult, 
faith in man. 


“From death to life we ever turn; 
The bright sun gathers up the dew 
That lingers on the forest fern. 
‘Fair hopes allay uneasy fears, 
A calm succeeds each troubled wave.” 


R. B. 


——— 


AperpEsn.—Dr. Bain, Emeritus Professor of 
Logie, and Lord Rector of the University of Aber- 
deen, was on Wednesday presented with his 
portrait, painted by Mr. George Reid, RA., and 
subscribed for by old pupils and other friends 
throughout the country. The ceremony took place 
at a cake and wine banquet, in Marischal College. 
Dr. Webster, M.P., presided, and the company num- 
bered about a hundred, including some ladies. 


Luwrs.—The Liberals of Lewes have selected Mr. 
R. Crosskey as their candidate to contest the borough 
at the next election. The Swssex Advertiser says 
that in the town the choice is considered a good 
one, the candidate being personally popular. He 
ig a native of Lewes, a gentleman of local position 
and influence, and an active magistrate for the 
eastern division of the county. Mr. Crosskey is 
elder brother of the Rev. Dr. Crosskey of Birming- 
ham. 


Memorman To THE LATE ArcuBisHop or CAN- 
vunpury.—A preliminary meeting of a_ private 
character was held in the Jerusalem Chamber, 
Westminster, yesterday week, under the presidency 
of the Dean of Westminster, to consider the best 
steps to be taken for giving effect to the strongly- 
expressed desire that a memorial be raised to the 
late Archbishop of Canterbury. Resolutions to the 
following effect were agreed to :—“ That a recum- 
bent figure of the late Archbishop be placed in 
Canterbury Cathedral; that in the opinion of this 
meeting it is desirable to establish as a memorial 
of the late Archbishop some institution of permanent 
Christian usefulness, designed especially to carry 
out his last exhortation to united action in the 


great struggle against sin and unbelief.” It was 
agreed that the Prince of Wales should be invited to 
become chairman of the executive committee, and 
that the Duke of Albany should be invited to act 
as vice-chairman. 
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WE need hardly remind our readers that 
this is the last number of the old high-priced 
Inquirer. It has now entered upon its fifth 
decade, and during exactly twenty-seven 
years of its existence has been under the 
management of the present Editor, aided by 
friendly contributors, whose names stand 
among the foremost in our Churches, and 
who year after year have given voluntary 
services to this paper with ungrndging liber- 
ality. At the beginning of the year the In- 
quirer takes a new departure, and with the 
single aim of gaining wider influence for 
the Liberal cause in religion it reduces its 
price and appeals with undoubting confidence 
to the popular element in our Churches. 
We reserve until our next number a fuller 
statement of ouraims for the future, but our 
old friends and supporters, every one of whom 
we hope to retain, will be gratified to learn 
that we have already received such cordial 
assurances of support,from all parts of the 
country that we enter upon our future 
career with hope and confidence. We have 
every reason to expect that the /rgwirer will 
not only maintain the high position it has so 
long occupied, but will gain constantly in- 
creasing power and efficiency as the advocate 
of reasonable theology, reverent free thought, 
and practical Christianity in its application 
to the complicated conditions of our modern, 
social, and political life. 


Last Sunday that section of the “ Positiv- 
ists ’ with which Professor Beesley is identified 
held a musical commemoration of Mozart in 
Newton-hall, Fetter-lane. The hall, which will 
hold about 250 persons, was crowded. On the 
walls are thirteen busts of literary, musical and 
scientific celebrities, representing the thirteen 
months of the Positivist Calendar. In the 
course of the evening My. Vernon Lushington, 
().C., delivered a lecture on the service rendered 
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to Humanity by Music and the Drama. Both 
before and after the discourse a selection of il- 
lustrative music from Mozart’s works was per- 
formed in excellent style by a string band, 
under the efficient leadership of Mr. Henry 
Holmes. We confess that we should like to see 
such special musical services and commemora- 
tionsintroduced into our ownchurches, where we 
have suitable choirs. Nor should we object to a 
band performing an oratorio. Why should we not 
avail ourselves of all the agencies of art in con- 
nection with public worship ? 


Mr. G. W. Smatiey, the London correspon- 
dent of the New York Tribune, says:—‘‘ The 
immense popularity of Dr. Jowett has come to 
him in spite of some defects of manner which 
are obvious, and which leave at times an odd 
impression on the casual acquaintance. People 
who insist on animal resemblances in the human 
countenance would liken the Master of Balliol 
to some bird, especially to one which does not 
exist. He has the beak of a young eagle and 
the eyes of a owl not young. An acute benig- 
nancy is the predominant expression on his face. 
If you did not look close enough, you might 
describe him as childlike and bland. A second 
glance will reveal the shrewdness and penetration 
of the features and the amplitade of the head, 
of which the lines are scarcely at all hid by a 
little snowy hair that sets off a softly rubicund 
complexion. His ways with his pupils are the 
subject of many a story, some hardly com- 
patible with the dignity of his favourite historian. 
But he is none the less honoured in his own 
country, his own town, his own University, his 
own college, and his own circle of friends.” 


Ir is wonderful to notice how complete a 
change of opinion there has been respecting 
Mohammed in his religion since the days when 
he was almost universally regarded as a vulgar 
impostor, and his religion as a cunningly- 
devised system of craft. At a recent meeting 
of the Royal Society of Literature, for instance, 
General Sir C. Dickson in the chair—Sir P. de 
Colquhoun read a paper “ On Mohammedanism,” 
in which he sketched, briefly but effectively, the 
prophet’s life. At first Mohammed, he said, 
aimed merely at the bettering of the moral con- 
dition of the Arab tribes. The development of 
his doctrine of the unity of God ‘ without 
equal or companion” came afterwards. Sir P. 
Colquhoun pointed out many existing vulgar 
errors respecting the Mohammedan faith, which, 
in his view, differed in no respect, save in name 
and outward form, from that of Buddha and 
Christ. In advocating this view he maintained 
that Mohammed enfranchised the female sex, 
introduced the doctrine of a future state, 
abolished the immolation of human beings and 
of the lower anin:als as sacrificial atonements, 
promulgated the maxim “ Let there be no 
violence in religions,’ and ignored any priestly 
caste. There is something in all this of the 
extravagance of reaction. The world owes a 
great deal to Mohammed, but we can hardly 
compare his religion—the religion of the sword 
—with that of Christ. The whole conception 
of the character of God and the future life is 
radically different, and the state of the Moham- 
medan world this day as contrasted with that 
of Christendom is one striking argument for the 
inherent superiority of Christianity. 

In an article on Anthony Trollope in this 
month’s Macmillan Dr. Freeman, who became 
acquainted with the deceased novelist at Rome 
in the spring of 1881, gives some interesting 
particulars of a visit paid him by the latter the 
week before his fatal seizure. “ It was, perhaps, 
fitting,” he says, “ that, in the short time that 
Mr. 'l'rollope was with me, the only people we 
had a chance of introducing him to were two 
bishops of different branches of the vineyard. 
In company with one of them, Bishop Clifford, 
of Clifton, I took him over part of the range 
of hills between Wells and Wedmore, that he 
might lovuk out on the land of Barset. .. He 
allowed Barset to be Somerset, though certainly 
Gatherum Castle had been brought to us from 
some otherland. But he denied that Barchester 
was Wells. Barchester was Winchester, where 
he was at school, and the notion of Hiram’s 
Hospital was taken from Saint Cross. . . Mr. 
Trollope left me on October 27th. On Novem- 
ber 2nd he dined at Mr, Macmillan’s, at looting, 
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where I was staying. He talked as well and 
heartily as usual. Weall knew, as I had known 
the week before, that he was not in strong 
health, and that he needed to take some care 
of himself. But there was nothing to put it 
into any one’s head that the end was so near. 
The next day came his seizure, and from that 
day onwards the newspapers told his tale.” 


T'HERE is a popular belief, says the Hecho, that 
the Jewish Sabbath is kept in an ascetic manner. 
It may interest English and Scotch Sabbatarians 
to know that, in a discussion in the Canterbury 
Town Council last week, on the Sunday opening 
of the local museum, a Jewish member asserted 
that “the Hebrews did not consider it any dere- 
liction of duty to go to a museum or reading- 
room on their Sabbath day.” This statement 
is heartily endorsed by the Jewish Press. So, 
then, we are more strictly Sabbatical in our 
ideas than the people to whom the ‘len Com- 
mandments were given. 


Tar “Church of the People” in Berlin, of 
which we gave a full account a few weeks ago, 
has resolved to raise a fund called the Luther- 
Fund on the anniversary of Luther's four hun- 
dredth birthday. The income of the fund is 
designed partly to support young theologians 
to continue their studies, and partly give prizes 
for Essays in scientific theology. It is in fact 
very much of the nature of the Hibbert Trust, 
but with more definite aims and principles. 


Mr. Joun FREtWett, as we learn from the 
Pesther Lloyd, is now at Buda-pest, and was 
lately present at a meeting of the English Con- 
versation Club. He was received with much 
applause, especially when his entrance into the 
club as a regular member was announced. We 
expect next to hear of our friend at Chicago 
or Calcutta. 

On another page we print two letters in 
reference to the little controversy which has 
lately been going on in our columns respecting 
the appointment of a minister at Blackley, near 
Manchester. One letter sufficiently answers the 
other, and shows the ground we had for our 
indirect remonstrance. We haveno controvers 
with the Rev. J. Maclaren Cobban, who, for all 
we know, may, and we hope will, prove well 
qualified for his new position. Nor do we for 
a moment take exception to the undoubted right 
of a congregation to elect as their minister 
whomsoever they please, even if, as in one case 
we know, the miserable remnant of a well-nigh 
extinct congregation elected their chapel-keeper, 
in order to enable him to live on a small endow- 
ment. At the same time, in the interests of our 
Liberal cause, we claim the right of free criticism 
on the public action of our churches, and we 
strongly protest against the introduction into 
our ministry of untried and unknown men, who 
have not approved their claims by any previous 
service in connection with our own or other 
Churches. We have suffered greatly in the past 
from the introduction into our pulpits of un- 
qualified and unknown men,and the Home Mis- 
sionary Board was established some thirty years 
ago expressly in order to prevent this lax mode 
of entrance into our ministry. We beg leave to 
inform Mr. Maclaren Cobban that we did exactly 
what he recommended, and made previous in- 
quiries, but could only ascertain that the sub- 
ject of our inquiries, although announced some- 
what vaguely as “ Mr. Cobban of London,” was 
utterly unknown in our own religious community, 
and was equally unknown to the Unitarians of 
Manchester, with the exception of the Quixotic 
gentleman who took upon himself the great 
responsibility of introducing his friend into our 
ministry. Here this controversy, which was not 
of our own seeking, must close. 


Tur Rey. Valentine D. Davis, late of Notting- 
ham, will enter upon his ministry at the Ancient 
Chapel of Toxteth Park, Liverpool, on Sunday, the 
7th January. 

C ampripcr.—Our article last week in reference 
to the recent lectures and religious services in 
this town should have been headed “ Unitarian 
Services in Cambridge,” not ‘‘ Free Religious,” the 
object of the society being ‘the cultivation of 
progressive Unitarian Christianity.” 
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History of the Egyptian Religion. By Dr. 
C. P. Tiele. Translated from the Dutch, 
with the co-operation of the Author, by 
James Ballingal. London: Triibner. 1882. 

This volume is the first instalment of the 
translation of the author’s well-known Com- 
parative History of the Egyptian and Mesopo- 

*tamian Religions. Ten years have passed since 
the publication of the Dutch original; and the 
progress of inquiry both in the Nile valley and 
in the department of cuneiform studies has en- 
abled the learned writer to make valuable 
additions to different parts of his treatise, of 
which the French translation by M. Collins 
appeared about a yearago. The Hgyptologists 
were nearly a generation ahead of their brethren 
of Mesopotamia; and the Egyptian section of 
the book kas not, therefore, needed so much re- 
vision as the portions relating to Babylonia and 
Assyria: but it has been enriched with fresh ex- 
tracts from the texts, and with many important 
observations bearing on the connection of 
Egyptian religion with the moral and social life 
ofthe people. The translation, in spite of an 
occasional awkward sentence, is clear and flow- 
ing; and its accuracy is guaranteed by the re- 
vision of Dr. Tiele himself, whose English 
scholarship has secured for this versiona com- 
plete fidelity to the original work. 

Dr. Tiele has not hesitated to tread with firm 
step along that way 'of comparative mythology 
which Mr. Renouf also indicated in his Hibbert 
Lectures (apparently unconscious of any prede- 
eessor) as the real key to the interpretation of 
the Egyptian religion. The relative simplicity 
of nature as known to the Egyptians concen- 
trated attention on afew elements. Shut up in 
their long ribbon-like valley, bounded on either 
side by the desert, they looked on the contrast 
of fertility and desolation, on the successions of 
day and night, and they saw the world as the 
scene of constant struggles between light and 
darkness, between life and death. In these con- 
flicts the innumerable powers of nature, the 
nuteru, were engaged. ‘They were necessarily 
described in the mythological language universal 
at a comparatively early stage of intellectual 
development. ‘I'he sun, now beneficent and life- 
giving, now scorching and life-destroying, the 
divine sky, the kindly river, and the great 
demon of darkness, these are the themes round 
which Hgyptian thought played with ever fresh 
combinations. The operations of nature were 
delineated under the only forms possible, those 
of human consciousness and purpose, and out 
of the mythology thus generated, in which, of 
course, the principal personality was that ot 
the sun, grew the peculiar symbolism specially 
characteristic ofthe Nile valley. Dr. Tiele ingeni- 
ously accounts forthe prominence of the symbolic 
element in Egyptian religion by the suggestion 
that the transition from the mythological and 
unsettled period to the condition of stability and 
established order was brief and rapid. Under 
these circumstances mythology has no time or 
opportunity to transform itself into poetry or pri- 
mitive history (as for instance in Hran or in 
Greece). As soon as its conceptions cease to be 
the natural expression of the popular thought, 
there are no traditions for them to lay hold of 
and assimilate, they cannot blend with the na- 
tional legends, for such legends have not had 
scope to grow, and the inevitable result is that 
mythology stiffens into symbolism. Ancient 
Egyptian thought seems to have lost all memory 
that it had ever flourished on any other soil. Its 
first dynasty was supposed to have been preceded 
by a reign of gods on earth; but it retained no 
reminiscence of any immigration from a distant 
land, though the evidences of ethnology and of lan- 
guage connect the people with the Asiatic rather 
than the African continent. The age of wander- 
ing, therefore, cannot have lasted long, since no 
memory of it was preserved in the national 
consciousness; the mythological pericd was re- 
latively short, and the change to the symbolie 
was speedy and complete. 

Tt was from this cause, as Dr. Tiele points 
out, that the religion of Egypt exhibited so 
strong a contrast between the sensuous _and the 
spiritual conceptions of deity. The ignorant 
and uncultivated rested in the symbols; the 
loftier minds passed, through the symbol to a 
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purer thought behind. There is in reality no- 
thing coarser in the Hgyptian symbolism of 
beast and bird than in the Christian representa- 
tion of the Holy Spirit in the form of a dove; 
and that such emblems did not check or even 
seriously distort true religious feeling is abund- 
antly shown by the noble hymns of the New 
Empire. The same explanation is applied to 
the parallel phenomenon of Egyptian religion, 
viz., the simultaneous presence of the most ex- 
travagant polytheism by the side of a clearly- 
expressed monotheism. The “ powers,” in fact, 
were everywhere ; yet they might be conceived 
as manifold, or as one. How the different wor- 
ships which sprang up in various local centres 
ultimately coalesced and admitted of harmoni- 
ous blending through the gradaal growth of 
this thought is traced with great skill by Dr. 
Tiele. One after another of the greater gods, 
the Memphian Ptah, Ra of Heliopolis, the 
Theban Amun, even a foreign deity like Sutech, 
could be represented as the most high, or the 
only God. Hymns composed for one deity 
could be sung in honour of another. Their 
names were united in all kinds of triple and 
quadruple combinations, yet attempts to reduce 
the immense pantheon failed. No one single 
revelation of God could be substituted for the 
Most High over all and through all. 

The chapter which will be read perhaps with 
the greatest interest is that delineating the state 
of religion under the New Empire. Dr. Tiele 
does not consider that a history of Egyptian 
religion consists in a mere catalogue of its 
deities. He exhibits its periods of growth and 
decline, he connects them with political vicissi- 
tudes, and brings them into relation with the 
national life. So the era of the Theban mon- 
archy, after the expulsion of the Hyksos, as- 
sumes a special significance, and the reign of 
Rameses the Great offers many instructive 
points of contrast, for instance, with the condition 
of religion among the Hebrew shepherds east of 
the Nile, just before their deliverance. ‘The re- 
marks on the theocratic character of the Egyp- 
tian system are especially worthy of note. ‘Ihe 
monarchy was rooted at once in might and in 
law. The king was among all human beings the 
fountain of power. As such he was united with 
the ‘‘ Powers,” and even in the case of Rameses 


II. was set at the very head of the gods and | 


called their ruler. 


“Tt would, however, be a mistake to regard 
this apotheosis as the literal deification ofa man, 
and simply to class it with, for example, the 
worship offered to the Roman emperors. It was, 
in fact, a religious-political fiction of the same 
kind as the Legitimist’s ‘king by the grace of 
God,’ and the ‘ king inviolable ’ of the Constitu- 
tionalist. It was not the man Rameses or the 
man Thutmes himeelf personally ; it was his es- 
sence (ka), his heavenly type, to which the 
highest worship was paid, because that was iden- 
tified with the being of the highest deity. In 
the case of the Egyptians the fiction was this: 
Horos or Ra, the chief sun-god, is, in short, pro- 
perly the king of Egypt (just as at a later time 
Yahweh was of Israel), the living king is his 
manifestation upon earth, into whom the fulness 
of the God has passed. Hence no one saw any 
sacrilege in thus worshipping the king in his 
spiritual being as actually God, and it was a 
totally different thing from vulgar idolatry. It 
was a deification of the king’s office rather than 
of the king, one of the boldest ways of expressing 
theocracy. Because of this, and it must on no 
account be lost sight of in judging a phenome- 
non which to us is of so unusual a character 
—hbecause of this the king himsclf regularly 
stands on the monuments as worshipper before 
his own image, and he himself offers incense and 
other gifts to his own divine being. The living 
person, the worshipping king, was thus kept 
quite distinct from the being worshipped.” 


We could have wished that Dr. Tiele had de- 
voted more space, both in this. chapter and in 
the work at large, to the analysis of the doctrine 
of the future life. The great development which 
it underwent in the period of the New Empire 
is sufficiently indicated by comparison, for in- 
stance, of the tombs of the twelfth dynasty with 
those of the nineteenth, and the solemn repre- 
sentations of trial and judgment, which abound 
at this period, have exercised so great an influ- 
ence on much later thought as to deserve, we 
think, a fuller treatment. The medizval sculp- 
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tures of the soul weighed in the balance, as it 
may be seen, for example, over one of the doors 
of Nétre Dame in Paris, correspond in the most 
singular manner to the pictures in the tombs in 
the Valley of the Kings at Thebes, and in the 
numerous and splendid copies of the ‘“ Book of 
the Dead.” And Egyptian eschatology has so 
many analogies with Christian that a fuller ac- 
count of its leading ideas and its peculiar sym- 
bolism would have been especially interesting. 
Altogether, however, we gladly welcome this 
book as the most valuable introduction to the 
study of Egyptian thought which any scholar 
has yet produced. We see with pleasure that 
the title page announces it as the first volume of 
the more comprehensive history, and we hope 
that no long time will elapse before the accom- 
plished translator carries on the story through 
the more difficult mazes of Mesopotamian faith. 
It would be a great gain to students if a proper 
index could be added to each section of the work. 


——___—_—__ 


Olare Stellar. A Novelin Two Volumes. By 
Mrs. J.Calbraith Lunn. Remington. 1889. 
This soi-disant novel is in reality a sketch of, 
or a series of passages from, the life of a charm- 
ing girlfrom her fifth birthday to her marriage. 
Plot there is none. The first volume pleases 
us most. Mrs. Lunn shows a warm appreciation 
of child nature, and erters sympathetically into 
the difficulties of the young mind, just opening 
out to a perception of the strange things of this 
world. Her heroine, little Clare, is a thoughtful 
child, never tired of questioning, not tak- 
ing things as they come, as stupid children do. 
At the risk of being thought didactic we must 
venture to tell-the elders who glance at this book 
that they may learn a useful lesson from it. 
Let them follow the example of the good Farmer 
Stellar, and when the innocent little ones come 
to them with their earnest questions, instead of 
answering, as alas they too often do, even in the 
latter part of the nineteenth century, “little 
children must not ask questions,” or worse still, 
putting them off with absolute fabrications, try 
to lead them gently to a knowledge of the truth 
and help them to solve their problems them- 
selves :— 


O little souls! As pure and white, 
And crystalline as rays of light. 


Tn the first volume there is a delightful feel- 
ing of happiness and fresh healthy country life. 
Clare and her little brother Essie have all sorts 
of adventures and hairbreath escapes together. 
We must quote one of Hssie’s “ mots.” A new 
baby has arrived, and Hstlin asks his sister :— 
“ Have you seen it P; What’s it like, Clare?” “I 
don’t know. Papa says it is a little sister. I was 
like it five years ago. So I suppose we come 
from babies.” ‘ Girls!” exclaimed Hssie, with 
his head on one side, and looking curiously 
critical, “I come from myself.” And now we 
must, in justice to Clare, give an anecdote about 
her. She had been told the story of Pluto, and 
how he had carried away Proserpine when she 
was gathering purple flowers, and she had 
decided that Pluto or Dis lived ina dark wood 
near her father’s farm. So one day she set off 
to find him. Her path seemed to have come to 
an end, when she faced a tal!, dark personage, 
who looked at her rich, large black eyes. 
“ Dis!” Clara exclaimcd, “you will not take me 
away, Mr. Dis! I would rather not, please ;” 
and she goes on to say, “I have not seen the 
purple flower anywhere; I have not gathered it, 
indeed, Sir.” But after a while she becomes 
friendly and confidential. “ You are not so very 
black,” said she, glancing at his swarthy face; 
“you are not carrying me away to the *fernal 
regions.” And then, after his reply, she con- 
tinues, “I should hardly know you from a com- 
mon man,” said Clare, glancing up at the 
strange face, and then all round him. “ I knew 
Bessie was wrong about horns and tails,” she 
added, feeling comfortable enough to be polite. 
But we must not linger too long over this 
earlier portion of her life. The time arrives when 
Clare has to go out into the great world, and 
then come the difficulties and troubles. But 
when Clare goes to school we find her less 
interesting, and the account of her travels when 
a grown-up young lady partakes too much of 
the flavour of the guide book. We cannot give 


unqualified praise to this book as a whole ; it 
would have had more literary merit if it had 
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not been so overcrowded with characters, people | literature, is highly comic. 


who are not needed, and who appear only to dis- 
appear. Also there is a want of smoothness 
and harmoniousness. 

We can recommend “Clare Stellar” as a 
good Christmas or New Year book for girls. 
The strong points are its excellent moral tone, 
and the pretty melodious verses with which it is 
interspersed. 


Short Notices, 


Abide with Me. Anthemjfor Evensong, composed 
by Alfred Allen. Price 2d. (London: Novello, 
Ewer and Co.)—Although no musical setting of 
the well-known hymn, ‘‘ Abide with Me” seems to 
us so completely to express the meaning of the 
words as the original one by “William Herz Monk, 
we think this anthem would be very effective for a 
large choir, or for ‘school children. There is a 
simple melody and a good organ accompaniment. 
The first and third verses are sung by trebles and 
altos in unison, the second and fourth by tenors 
and basses, the fifth and last by all voices in 
unison, 5 

A Wonderful Ghost Story, by Thomas Heapley. 
(Griffith and Farran.)—In two hitherto unpub- 
lished letters prefixed to this stcry, which 
originally appeared in All the Year Rownd, Mr. 
Charles Dickens speaks. of this as “ a most remark- 
able story,” which he had read ‘“‘ with great in- 
terest.” But then the late Charles Dickens had a 
hankering after ghost stories, and told them in 
admirable style. We confess that we have no love 
whatever for the supernatural in any form, and this 
story, although told with some ingenuity, seems to 
us, notwithstanding the high authority above 
quoted, more deficient than many of its class in 
interest and imagination 

Young Days for 1882 (Sunday School Associa- 
tion), one of the best of monthly illustrated 
magazines for the young, has reached its seventh 
annual volume, and under the editorship of ‘* Aunt 
Awy” is better than ever. Not only our Sunday- 
schools, but our families of all classes ought to 
prize the privilege of having such a magazine 
as this, quite free from theological doctrine, and full 
of the spirit of true religion, Among the principal 
features of the year are a series of papers on 
‘‘ Bible Lands and Bible Peoples,” and the ‘‘ Parable 
Story Series,” 

Sixes and Sevens, by F. EH. Weatherly, {illustrated 
by James M. Dealy. (Hilderheimer and Faulkner.) 
—The most attractive children’s book we have seen 
this season, The pictures are charming in subject 
and colour, if not always quite artistic in drawing, 
and the letter-press, all in merry verse, is worthy 
of the beautiful style in which the book is pre- 
sented by printer and binder, 

The Prince of the Hundred Soups. A Puppet 
Show in Narrative. Edited, and with Introduc- 
tion, by Vernon Lee. (T. Fisher Unwin.)— 
Children are now so practical and realistic we al- 
most doubt if they will take as much interest in 
this puppet show as we imaginative elders. To us, 
wearied with the endless Christmas books concern- 
ing good or bad little boys and girls, more or less 
commonplace, the history of the woes and ultimate 
triumph of the magnificent Pantalone Budrago, the 


Prince of the Hundred Soups, is most refreshing. | 


The editor, the well-known writer, Vernon Lee, ex- 
plains that this story is a slightly modified trans- 
lation of an unpublished German M§., and was in- 
tended by its author not in the least as a Christ- 
mas book, but the practical demonstration of a 
theory based upon an cnormous amount of research, 
‘Tt was an experiment to show how much more 
interest could be got out of the harlequins, panta- 
loons, columbines, and so forth of pantomimes and 
puppet shows than out of the distressed men and 
women—who know [that they ought not to do 
it, but insist upon doing it nevertheless—of modern 
fiction.” We must give a friendly warning to our 
readers, on no account to yield to the bad habit of 
skipping the preface, for while it helps much 
to the true understanding of the story, it contains 
a humourous and life-like sketch of the author, 
Theodor Wesendonk, almost as grotesque and 
whimsical a figure as his own puppets, He had, in 
his disgust with the modern stage, become, like 
Carlo Gozzi, madly enthusiastic for the extinct 
Italian comedy of masks, and for its sole modern 
representative, the puppet show. We cannot go as 
far as he does in hatred of realism, but it is a re- 
lief to overwrought feelings to turn to the puppet 
show, which, though not the highest species of 
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The troubles the poor 
Doge got into during the eating of his hundred 
soups, the machinations of the villain Sceppino and 
his servant Arlechino, with many other interesting 
matters, we must leave our readers to discover for 
themselves. The satire is quite applicable to the 
people of to-day. The book is well printed and 
attractively got up; the illustrations, by Sarah 
Birch, deserve a word of commendation, as they 
correspond very well in feeling to the tone of the 
book, 

Ephemerides ; or, the Dayes of the Yeare 1883. 
(T. Fisher Unwin.)—This is a “pleasant conceit” 
—an almanack for 1883, printed in the old style, 
with the old spelling, and illuminated borders and 
headpieces, an exact imitation, in fact, of ‘‘An 
Auntiente Annualle: containing many Curious, Pro- 
fytable, and Entertayninge Matters, together with 
Certaine Proverbs, Poems or Posies, Epigrams, 
Merry Sayings, Rhythmes, and Epitaphes of the 
English Nation in Former Times, and some of the 
Present Age.” It is quite an archeological curiosity, 
and is creditable to the skill of the printers, Messrs, 
Unwin Brothers, the enterprise of the publisher, 
and the ingenuity of the learned compiler, Mr. 
Edward Walford, M.A., the editor of the Anti- 
quarian Magazine and Bibliographer, 

Egypt, Palestine, and Phenicia; a Visit to Sacred 
Lands. By Felix Bouvet. Translated by W. H. 
Lyttelton, M.A. (London : Hodder and Stoughton. 
1882.)—This book of travels by a well known pro- 
fessor of Hebrew at Neuchatel has gone through 
eight American editions, and is translated into 
English on the recommendation of Professor Godet, 
of the same place, whose theological works are 
familiar to the readers of moderate evangelical 
divinity. It was originally published as far back 
as 1858, and a great many things have happened 
since then, even in the Hast. ‘The style is plea- 
sant, and the author has the faculty of observation 
and bright lively description. But there is little 
new to be said about Egypt and Palestine, and we 
confess that we should havegreatly preferred a trans- 
lation of one of the more recent French and German 
works of Hastern travel. Of Phcenicia we find 
scarcely a word, the two or three pages given under 
that heading simply recording in enthusiastic style 
the author’s reception by some friends at Beyrout. 
The book is readable enough, and of course the 
observations of a scholarly man travelling in the 
East are always more or less valuable; but it will 
give little or no new information to those of our 
readers who are already acquainted with the far 
more valuable ‘‘ Hastern Life” of Harriet Marti- 
neau, to say nothing of more recent works of trayel, 
not forgetting Dean Stanley’s delightful book on 
‘Palestine and Sinai.” We are bound to add that 
the chapters on Egypt are of the thinnest kind, 
and that the author throughout writes simply like 
an accomplished man travelling for health and 
pleasure without any object of serious research. 
We almost wonder that Canon Lyttleton thought 
the book worth translating. 

The Life of Our Lord. By Francis Sangster. 
(Elliot Stock : 1882.)—-Mr, Sangster was well known 
many years ago as a devoted Sunday-school teacher 
| in connection with one of our suburban churches, 
| and although he has now left the denomination his 
| book shows traces of his early liberal training. It 
is based on two well-known works, ‘“‘ The Life of 
Our Saviour,” by the Rev. Henry Ware, D.D., and 
Mimpress’s ‘‘ Treasury Harmony,” and is a concise, 
clear, and valuable synopsis of the Gospel story, 
It is, of course, based upon the Authorised Version, 
and the compiler does not profess to deal with 
questions of Biblical criticism, but aims to produce 
a work which shall be useful to Sunday-school 
| teachers and devout readers of the Bible. Hach 
page is divided into three columns. ‘Tho right 
hand column gives the synopsis, the middle part is 
left blank for notes, and the left hand column gives 
references to the pages of Ware and Mimpress. 
We are not strong advocates either for epitomes of 
Scripture or Lives of Christ, which generally suc- 
ceed only in divesting the evangelical narrative of 
much of its life and real charm. The New Testa- 
ment itself, especially in the Revised Version, is 
the best possible handbook for an intelligent 
teacher’; but not all Sunday-school teachers are 
intelligent and judicious. For many of them a 
practical work like Mr, Sangster’s, which raises none 
of the critical questions generally suggested by 
attempts to harmonise the four Gospels, will be 
found useful and edifying, 


Tun Right Hon.'J. Chamberlain, M.P., was last 
week elected a Fellow of the Royal Society. 
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Mr. Bernarp Samvetson, M.P., recently offered 
£2,000 towards the establishment of a school of 
science at Middlesbrough, and a subscription of 
£150 per annum over a series of years towards 
maintaining it. A meeting was held at Middles- 
brough on the 4th inst,, and arrangements made to 
carry out the school. A sub-committee was ap- 
pointed to visit existing technical schools and as- 
certain all details of the work carried on in them, 

M. Atserr Revi will publish immediately 
(Paris ; Fishbacher) the first fruits of his appoint- 
ment to a chair in the College de France, under the 
title of ‘‘ Religions des Peuples non Civilisés.” 

Tur Academy states that M. Renan will shortly 
collect in a volume of ‘ Souvenirs ’{,the autobio- 
graphical sketches he has been contributing to the 
Revue des Deux Mondes, 

Mr. Freprric W. H. Myzrs will contribute to 
the January number of the Century Magazine an 
article containing his personal recollections of the 
late Dean Stanley. 

Tur Royal Academy at Rome has elected Pro- 
fessor Max Miiller one of its ten foreign members. 
- A wnerw edition, the seventh, of Liddell and 
Scott’s ‘‘Greek Lexicon” will be issued almost 
immediately by tho Clarendon Press. It has been 
carefully revised throughout, with the co-operation 
of many distinguished scholars, including Professor 
Goodwin, of Cambridge, U.S. 

Tur life of Newton’s favourite niece, Mrs. Con- 
duit, which jthe late Professor De Morgan wrote 
many years ago, and spent a long time on enlarging, 
is at last to appear. It may be as well to say that 
De Morgan was one of those who believed “ sweet 
Mrs. Conduit” was privately married to Lord Halifax. 

Tue first instalment of the English Dictionary, 
edited by Dr. Murray, will be published early in 
February, It has been found necessary, owing to 
the accumulation of material, to enlarge the size of 
the dictionary beyond the limits that we mentioned 
some time ago. 


Correspondence, 
THE REV. J. MACLAREN COBBAN. 


TO THE EDITOR, 


Sir,—It cannot but be painful to Mr. Cobban 
to have his recent settlement publicly discussed, 
but I often think that the Unitarian denomina- 
tion very greatly resembles the House of Com- 
mons in the particular that a man of genuine 
earnestness and real ability never fails to win 
the respect and attention he really deserves ; 
and so Mr. Cobban, if he be of the right stamp, 
will soon get over any little unpleasantness 
which may be the result of your very proper in- 
quiry as to who he was. 

Apart from Mr. Cobban himself, a point of 
the most vital importance, in my judgment, ig 
raised in the case. We cannot, of course, ques- 
tion the right of congregations to appoint as 
ministers whomsoever they please. But there 
is no question of right involved. It is purely 
one of expediency; and it is quite within your 
province, as it is, I submit, within mine, to 
question whether it is expedient for congrega- 
tions generally to appoint young, inexperienced, 
and untried men, respecting whom there is a 
general ignorance on the part of the well recog- 
nised leaders of the denomination. We have 
several colleges, one in Manchester, another in 
Carmarthen, another in Belfast, and one in 
London, whose principal business it is to prepare 
young men for and introduce them to our minis- 
try ; and I venture to think that if those mem- 
bers of our denomination who subscribe for the 
support of these institutions, and who are to be 
found in connection with most, if not with all, our 
independent congregations, were to insist that in 
the absence of exceptional circumstances the 
gentlemen who aspire to the position of minister 
in our body should pass through at least some 
portion of the curriculum of one or other of our 
colleges} a good deal of difficulty would be 
avoided. It is inevitable that those who have 
gone through our colleges and who might be 
admirably qualified to minister to any given 
congregation should feel some chagrin at the 
importation of strangers, however honourable 
their seclusion may have been. I remember a 
few years ago there was a strong feeling of this 
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nature in reference to one or two gentlemen who 
were invited to prominent positions in our body. 
But in these cases the several gentlemen had 
approved themselves to a considerable extent 
already, and they have since won their spurs, 
and are deservedly esteemed amongst us. 

But, Sir, if it is generally inexpedient for con- 
gregations to appointastheir ministers gentlemen 
who are comparative strangers, it seems to me a 
thousand times more inexpedient for individual 
ministers to assume such aserious responsibility 
as Mr. Agate has done. I do not question Mr. 
Agate’s judgment in this particular case. He 
is a gentleman for whom I entertain a very high 
esteem, and I candidly confess that were I a 
member of a congregation seeking a_ minister, 
and a gentleman came to us strongly recom- 
mended by Mr. Agat3, I should be inclined to 
attach very great weight to that circumstance. 
But, really, is it wise for any man, and particu- 
larly for a young man, to take upon himself the 
responsibility of recommending another young 
man—and one who has hitherto had no status 
of any kind amongst us—to the important office 
of minister of a congregation? The generally 
speaking free-and-easy manner in which some 
appointments are made in connection with the 
Unitarian body renders it absolutely necessary 
that some notice should be taken of the subject 
to which you have, in my opinion, so very 
properly called attention. 

The success of Mr. Cobban’s ministry may 
justify the manner of his appointment, and I 
earnestly trust it will, and 1 am sure the min- 
isters of Lancashire and Cheshire, as well as 
the laity, will extend a very warm sympathy to 
Mr. Cobban, and help him practically in every 
possible way. But, at the same time, exceptional 
ability and exceptional earnestness leading to 
success in a particular instance will not justify 
a general resort to exceptional ways of entering 
the Unitarian ministry. 
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TO THE EDITOR. 


Srr,—Since I am the corpus vile of the con- 
troversy between you and Mr. Agate (of which 
I have learnt only during the last week) I think 
you cannot refuse to let me have my little say. 
‘After having got over the brusqueness of your 
strictly ‘ original” and  awkwardly-worded 
demand, I have considered your Note of Dec. 
9, commenting on Mr. Agate’s first letter, and 
the editorial parenthesis in which last Saturday 
you dismissed him, and vaguely I have gathered 
this :—that you object to—grumble at—my ap- 
pointment as minister at Blackley because I am 
* unknown,” “untried.” Now these can only 
be relative terms. “ Unknown *—to whom? 
“ Untried ’—as what? Unknown, you seem 
to mean, to certain prominent Unitarians and 
to Unitarian agencies of instruction. I confess 
I am comparatively unknown to Unitarians as 
Unitarians, big and little, clerical and lay ; but 
thatis a fault [am (thanks, partly, to you, Sir) 
in process of remedying, and it cannot, surely, 
be much ground of objection, since I am only 
one of thirteen outsiders who have entered the 
Unitarian ministry during the year, and I have 
not heard that the editor of the Inquirer 
thought it necessary in the twelve other cases 
to make the same loud, public demand for cre- 
dentials as he made in mine. But there is other 
ground: I am “untried.” As what? As a 
minister? Hvery theological student who 
undertakes his first ‘‘charge” is untried as a 
minister. Yet firmer and more precise ground 
of objection may be found in the closing phrases 
of your Note of December 9—ground on which 
it is possible to come to some issue with you. I 
am (so far as the evidence set before you 
showed) without “adequate qualifications for 
entrance upon the Unitarian ministry in these 
times of active intellectual inquiry.” 

Now, Sir, I must complain that, in your treat- 
ment of such evidence as Mr. Agate tendered 
you of my poor “qualifications” you were 
not only superciliously disparaging, but also 
somewhat disingenuous. Mr. Agate said, 
T am “not unknown at the offices of some of 
your chief contemporaries,” by ignoring this 
statement and saying that (a fact which you 
discovered, I suppose, by inquiry) I am “ un- 
known to the editors of any of our denomina- 
tional journals” you make it appear to the 
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curious reader that Mr. Agate’s representation 
of my journalistic experience is a figment. No, 
Sir; I am not known to the editors of any de- 
nominational organs, nor have I ever been fami- 
liar with scissors and paste, yet I am not un- 
known as a contributor to “some of your chief 
contemporaries.” ‘Then you contemptuously 
wave aside Mr. Agate’s mention of my short 
novel, “the very title of which we have never 
heard before.” ant pis. If you, Sir, and many 
others who make a parrot-cry of ‘intellectual 
inquiry,” had read “The Cure of Souls,” you 
might have been so impressed with the fact that 
there are many thousands of our fellow-country- 
men still ignorant of the very elements of reli- 
gion and theology as to feel that a minister may 
intellectually inquire among books till his brain 
is as big as a pumpkin and be nota whit nearer 
the true method of dealing with such people. 1 
may be pardoned for saying that the book was 
not altogether so neglected as might be sup- 
posed from your disparaging fling at it; what 
your “ chief contemporaries,” daily, weekly, and 
quarterly, thought of it you may discover by 
spending an hour in the Reading Room of the 
British Museum over their files for the 
autumn of ’79; andit is still being sold in a 
cheap form by its publishers, Messrs. Chatto 
and Windus. 

If I thus seem to magnify my small literary 
performances my excuse must be that you have 
tried to miminise them to vanishing point. Such 
work may, or may not, be “qualification” in 
the conventional sense for a Unitarian minister, 
but I submit, “with all possible respect,” that, 
even “in these times of active intellectual in- 
quiry,” to read many kinds of books, to produce 
“ copy ” on a few subjects, and to become inti- 
mately acquainted by personal converse with the 
lives, the modes of thought, and the needs of 
diverse grades of society —to do these things for 
twelve years isa more valuable preparation for 
the duties of a liberal ministry than merely to 
intellectually inquire for half that time on the 
hard college bench or in the study easy-chair. 
My congregation evidently have thought so, too ; 
and I hold that your indirect protest against 
their election of me (for they and not Mr. Agate, 
as you obstinately maintain, “introduced” me 
‘into the pulpit”) is aboutas justifiable as was 
the indirect protest of certain Members of Parlia- 
ment against the return of Mr. Bradlaugh by 
the electors of Northampton—not so justifiable, 
indeed; for the chances arethat it will not for 
a long time be my duty to sit and talk with you. 
Tt is, of course, too much to expect that the 
editor of the Inquirer will admit he was wrong 
(for editors, we all know, must not be supposed 
to err), but if he could take a third personal 
view of the matter, he would now, I do not doubt, 
be of opinion that it would have been more be- 
coming his dignity to have made such inquiry 
concerning my antecedents as might have seemed 
necessary in a private, gentlemanly way, than 
to have bounzed at once into a parenthetic cor- 
ner of his paper and challenged the Unitarian 
world for information. It was unkindly done, 
Sir,—especially at this juncture in the history 
of one of the oldest, smallest, and poorest Unit- 
arian congregations in this district, when it is 
making strenuous efforts to recover its energies, 
for sometime rather numbed, and to build a 
bright, commodious chapel in place of the little 
barn, 200 years old, with walls one brick thick, 
and with roof threatening to collapse. 


J. Maclaren Copan. 


The Parsonage, Chapel-lane, Blackley, 
Dec. 19. 


[We have no controvercy whatever with Mr. 
Cobban, but only object to the mode of his en- 
trance into our ministry.— Eb. of Inq.] 


Turoat IrRRITATION.—Soreness and dryness, tickling and 
irritation, inducing cough and affecting the voice. Foi 
these symptoms use Epps’s Glycerine Jujubes, In contacf 
with the glands at the moment they are excited by the 
act of sucking, the Glycerine in these agreeable confec- 
tions becomes actively healing. Sold only in_ boxes, 
72d., tins 1s, 13d., labelled, “James Eprs and Co,, Homeo- 
pathic Chemists, London.” A letter received :——“‘ Gentle- 
men,—It may, perbaps, interest you to know tbat, after 
an extended trial, I have found your Glycerine Jujubes 
of considerablo benefit (with or without medical treat- 
ment) in almost all forms of throat disease. They soften 
and clear the voice.—Yours faithfully, Gorpon Houmns 
M,D., Senior Physician to the Municipal Throat and 
Ear Infirmary.” 
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Our Contenrporaries. 
A peng DEVIL. 


The Jewish Chronicle, in answer to some in 
quiries respecting Jewish views of “a personal 
devil,” writes emphatically :— 

The belief in such a being is diametrically op- 
posed to the plain teachings of pure Judaism, The 
Pentateuch, which is the authoritative code of 
Israel’s religion, repeatedly denounces in un- 
equivocal language all ideas and practices which 
would imply a limitation of the Sovereign Might of 
the Supreme. ‘‘ They shall no more offer sacrifice 
unto the demons.” ‘See now thatI, even I, am 
He, and there is no God with Me. I kill and I 
make alike; I wound and I heal; neither is there 
any that can deliver out of My Hand.” ‘These are 
some of the expressions which, in common with the 
numerous warnings which the Pentateuch contains 
against idolatry, exclude from Judaism a belief in 
the Evil One. The religion of the modern Jew is 
the religion of the Pentateuch, The doctrine of 
the existence of a personal devil is utterly antagon- 
istic to it. 

A distinction, however, must be drawn between 
the simple and exalted system of belief formulated 
by the Mosaic Law and the superstitions drawn 
from foreign sources which were subsequently 
engrafted upon it. ‘The idea of an evil spirit work- 
ing in more or less antagonism to a beneficent 
Deity and to the good impulses of human beings 
was prevalent among the Hgyptians and the 
Persians. ‘The Israelites, ever readily impressed 
by alien modes of thought, appropriated this idea 
in spite of its being hostile to the spirit of their 
own faith. Isaiah evidently condemns the impure 
belief when he declares the Almighty to be the 
“ Former of Light and the Founder of Darkness, 
fashioning both Peace and Evil.” But even when 
there was no positive belief in the existence of a 
malignant spirit the idea of such existence was so 
familiar that language literally implying it was 
frequently used in nothing more than a figurative 
sense. Hence, such passages as those cited by our 
correspondent, which represent the Supreme as 
sending ‘a lying spirit” from Heaven in order to 
compass the downfall of Ahab, or which speak of 
Satan tempting David to number the people, or in- 
citing the Almighty to plague Job. These are mere 
figures of speech borrowed from the prevailing 
notions and expressions of the time, and are by no 
means to be taken as giving Biblical countenance to 
the belief in any divine power save God Himself. 
One of the passages in question is itself a proof 
of the truth of this statement. It is only in the 
Book of Chronicles that Satan is described as 
tempting David. In the Second Book of Samuel 
the inciting cause is said to be the Supreme. The 
game incident is chronicled in opposite ways by 
different writers, who used the modes of expression 
which came most readily to them by reason of their 
various surroundings. 

The notion of a devil, and indeed of a whole 
army of malignant spirits, was for centuries float- 
ing about in the Jewish mind. Already present in 
the Bibilical period, it undoubtedly gained strength 
in the Babylonian Captivity, during which the Jews 
were brought into direct contact with Persian ideas, 
Hence the frequent allusions to devils in the New 
Testament. The Talmud has also its full share of 
such allusions—not a surprising matter when it is 
remembered that a great part of it was compiled in 
Babylonia. But whatever beliefs in the reality of 
the Evil One and his myrmidoms prevailed among 
Jews either ‘“‘in the early days of the Christian 
Bra,” or at any other period, it cannot be too dis- 
tinctly affirmed that they are foreign to Judaism, 
and that no enlightened, nay, no true Jew, enter- 
tains them at the present day. 


THE LATE DEAN CLOSE AND THE “ LVANGELIC ALS.’ 


The Spectator, speaking of Dr. Close as “the 
Pope of Cheltenham,” writes :— 


He was made Dean of Carlisle by Lord Palmer- 
ston, and his death reminds us forcibly how com- 
pletely extinct is the old lxeter Hall party, of which 
he was one of the great mouthpieces, No modern 
Premier, not even Lord Beaconsfield, in riding the 
“ Protestant horse?’ as Bishop Wilberforce has por- 
trayed him, would ever think of making a Dean of 
such a preacher as Dr. Close. Indeed, the type has 
almost ceased to exist. Modern Evangelicalism 
still prefers “ entertainments ” to theatres, and still 
regards smoking as vicious, though snuff-taking is 
only unwise, But modern Evangelicalism would 
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hardly find Dr, Close acceptable, or, at all events, 
80 acceptable that even Lord Shaftesbury would 
intercede with a modern Prime Minister for his pro- 
motion. We suppose the truth to be that a brisk 
intellectual air is so thoroughly impregnated in all 
forms of modern Christianity, that what Dean Close 
found popular in Cheltenham thirty years ago is now 
hardly tolerated, even by the audiences of street 
preachers, It is not necessary even now for popular 
preachers to be reasoners, but it is necessary that 
they should not parade their contempt for reason, 


UPPERTHORPE CHAPEL AND ITS MINISTERS. 
The Look-Owt, a critical and satirical journal 
of Sheffield, records a visit to Mr. Osler’s chapel, 
Upperthorpe, and thus describes the chapel and 
preacher :— 


Upperthorpe Chapel is, both outside and in, the 
very type of unpretentious architecture. From the 
street it has little to show save a dingy gable, with 
Gothic doors and windows, pointing itself modestly 
to the heavens under a decorative crosslet. In- 
teriorly it is rather suggestive of a music hall that 
has altered its mind, imported a sort of an auc- 
tioneer’s pulpit and an organ, and solicited the 
favour of being thenceforth regarded as a place of 
worship. But there is an abundant supply of light 
and ventilation, and, if the seats into which strangers 
are invited were supplied with cushions like the 
‘others, the place would be attractive. “I was a 
stranger and ye took mein, but ye put me on a 
cold, hard seat, which stole my caloric and gaye 
me the pins and needles,” is an impeachment that 
it is sorrowful to have to utter concerning the pas- 
toral headquarters of so good and clever a man as 
Mr. Osler: Mr. Osler preaches in a clear, 
pleasant voice, and a style that commands interest 
and attention; his language is elegant and scholarly 
without being pedantic 'and obscure; and we look 
upon his services as the most restful, judicious, 
and interesting that we have been present at in 
Sheffield. If he were stationed in an accessible 
part of a large town, a town devoted less exclusively 
than Sheffield is to political clap-trap and horse- 
racing, Mr. Osler would have tremendous congre- 
gations, 


THE OATH QUESTION. 

The Times of Thursday says :— 

It is very significant that simultaneously in so 
many countries the subject of oaths as tests for 
admission to the Legislature, or as a condition of 
the exercise of civil functions, is under discussion, 
All over the world this question is being raised in 
one form or another. The divided state of men’s 
opinions as to fundamental matters renders this 
inevitable. It is not improbable that all civilised 
nations will in the end adopt a compromise which 
cannot fairly offend the adherents of any or no 
creed, and the principle of which will be liberty of 
conscience. Most of us have long lost the belief 
that an oath, even of the most solemn kind, is an 
all but infallible mode of eliciting the truth; in 
face of the daily experience of our courts such a 
fond conviction could not be retained. But there is 
no need to deny that it serves to awaken many 
minds as nothing else can to a sense of duty, and 
that it is to them the natural preface to testimony 
affecting the lives and gravest interests of their fel- 
low-men. 


Ghe Hiberal Pulpit. 


JOB AND HIS COMFORTERS. 
DEAN BRADLEY’S CONCLUDING LECTURE. 

The fifth, and last, of the series of lectures on 
the Book of Job was delivered by the Dean of West- 
minster on Saturday afternoon. 

They were reaching, he said, the closing scene: 
they were in sight of the catastrophe of the Book 
of Job. The three friends were silent, the words 
of Job were ended. But before the close, a fresh 
character, Elihu, appeared on the scene. Without 
entering into the question whether the chapters from 
the 32nd to the 37th were added, as some had sup- 
posed, after the rest of the book was written, the 
Dean pointed out that Elihu represented a younger 
generation, less resolutely set against new ideas, 
His wrath was kindled against Job because he 
justified himself rather than God, and he was 
angry with his three friends because they had found 
no answer, and yet had condemned Job. The care- 
fully constructed argument of a Platonic dialogue 
was not to be looked for in Hlihu’s speeech. The 


argument was, indeed, confused and complicated. 
Job was censured for treating God as an enemy, for 
Elihu was shocked at the sentiment that it profiteth 
a man nothing to delight in God. In the main the 
contention of Elihu was that the greatness of God 
gave him the right to do as he pleased with Job, 
and that the righteousness of the latter could not be 
taken into account. 

When human censors and advisers had done their 
best, God answered Job out of the whirlwind. But 
it was not to say, Let there be light, where all was 
darkness, that God spake. The question of ques- 
tions received no full or adequate solution. But it 
was something to Job that his appeal was answered 
atall. He was no longer forsaken of his ancient 
friend. The substance of the answer given by God, 
when stripped of its splendid illustrations, was 
that Job had not penetrated into the secret of the 
world, and had not seated himself at the centre of 
the great forces of the Universe. He was told, in 
short, that he was of few days and ignorant, and 
could not understand the mystery of the Divine 
dealings. He was invited to look upon the over- 
whelming phenomena, of life and nature. The 
morning stars, he was told, proclaimed the joy of 
Godin a new-born world. The control exercised 
over the wild and capricious sea, the mystery of 
light, the phenomena of clouds, and snow, and 
rain, the majesty of the heaven, and the laws that 
rule the stars, are pointed out tohim. Then he is 
called to look upon the wild raven, the wild ass, re- 
joicing in a noble liberty, the mighty buffalo, 
rendered meaningless by the translation “‘ unicorn,” 
the horse with its neck clothed with thunder, the 
snorting war horse of the Arab races, the king of 
beasts, and the queen of birds. 

After afew humble words from Job, God bids him 
consider behmoth and leviathan, the hippopotamus 
and the crocodile. But in all this there is no direct 
answer, God only hints, as it were, that the forces 
of the universe are on the side of righteousness, 
There is no dogmatic assertion that sorrow does its 
best work in purifying and elevating tho soul. 
Neither is light thrown on that future in which Job 
shall be reunited to his lost sons. Tho world, he is 
told, is full of mystery, and he must rest in the 
power and wisdom of God. He is still left to bear 
the discipline of questions too difficult to solve. 
The answer, inadequate as it was, scems to have 
been satisfactory to Job. He yrepents his rash 
words, and prays that they may be forgiven. And 
Job’s wild words were forgiven, because he had 
never lost the conviction that righteousness must 
be near God, All that Job’s friends had said 
failed to receive the Divine approval, true as much 
of it was, because it had no rightful application to 
Job, Godis God in virtue of His goodness, con- 
tinued the Dean. Power and wisdom could not 
alone make Him God. The unfailing love of God 
for His afflicted servant was shown by the renewal 
of prosperity. God blessed the latter end of Job 
more than the beginning. But the lost children did 
not come back. The vanished hand touched him 
no more. We close the book, said the preacher, 
with a deepening sense of its truth, but with dis- 
appointment because it contains no complete and 
cheering answer tothe questions it suggests, It 
stirs doubts which it does not answer. Job is led 
to the shore of a limitless ocean, and sees only a 
little way beyond. But he is told that God loves 
him and cares for him, and that he need not shrink 
from God as an enemy, but may draw near to Him, 
and trust Him. The impatience of Job is answered 
by the patience of Job’s God. The book marks a 
stage in the education of God’s people. Sin and 
suffering, we are taught, are not necessarily con- 
nected. Darkness still surrounds the problems of 
life, but light is given to us that was denied to Job. 
The Cross has leavened race after race with the 
idea that the Divine life is compatible with suffer- 
ing. Yet the life of Christ would have been mean- 
ingless had that Holy One been suffered to see 
corruption. There ‘are truths still dim, the Dean 
remarked in closing, much as prophets desired to 
see that which has been revealed to us, and it re- 
mains for us to repose in the sense of God’s love 
and faithfulness.— Christian World, 


Tue first instalmeut of the English Dictionary, 
edited by Dr. Murray, will be published early in 
February. It has been found necessary to enlarge 
the size of the Dictionary. 

Amone the many literary projects of the time 
which bear a cyclopsdic character, one of the most 
promising is that of a ‘Dictionary of Political 
Economy,” to be prepared by specialists, 


Aeligious Antelligence, 


EAST ANGLIAN ASSOCIATION OF UNIT. 
ARIAN AND FREE CHRISTIAN CHURCHES. 


ANNUAL MEETINGS, 


The meetings connected with this Association 
were held at Kings Lynn, Norfolk, on Sunday, 17th, 
and Monday, 18thinst. The special sermons were 
preached by the Rev, Rowland Hill, of Bedford, to 
good congregations. In the evening his discourse 
bore hopeful reference to the work of the Unitarian 
churches in the eastern counties, Both sermons 
were very helpful and impressive, 

The business meeting was held in the church at 
three o’clock on Monday, Sir R. K. Wilson, Bart., 
of Cambridge, Vice-President, in the chair. The 
minutes of the quarterly meetings were confirmed, 
and A, P. Allen, Hon. Sec., read the annual report, 
Grants of £5 in each case were made towards the 
payment of debts in connection with the churches 
at Chelmsford and Lynn. On the representation 
of the Rey. W. Fielding, of Framlingham, a small 
grant was voted in aid of the support of a man now 
employed as colporteur in the eastern counties, 

The following changes took place in the officers 
of the Association. IF. Taylor, president, resigned . 
James Freeman, Hsq., vice-president, resigned; <A; 
P. Allen, Esq., hon. sec., resigned. or the follow- 
ing year—Vice-Presidents :—Sir, BR. K. Wilson, 
Messrs, A. P. Allen, James Youngman, and J.. 
Leach’; treasurer, A. Pearce, Ipswich; hon, sec., 
the Rev. G. B. Broadrick, Ipswich. 

The public meeting took place in the church at 
seven o’clock, when the chair wag occupied Sir R. 
K, Wilson, supported by Mr, A. P, Allen and the 
Revs. T. B. Broadrick, W. Fielding, and W. R. 
Shanks, Letters of apology for absence were re- 
ceived from Messrs. Youngman and Pearse, and the 
Revs, R. Shaen, M.A., J. Ferrar, B.A., ©. F. Biss, 
J. Howard, and others, 

Sir R. K. Wilson, after calling upon the secretary 
to read the report, said he ought to say a few words in 
explanation of why he was present at that meeting, 
He was asked to preside, and knowing nothing of 
the Association or of the Lynn congregation, 
except that they were Unitarian, he consented, 
because he made it a principle to assist everything 
Unitarian, provided always that it did not interfere 
with his business engagements. That was an im- 
portant proviso, because he did not believe in any 
religious movement which took a man away from hig 
business for any fancied work for humanity at large. 
He thought such work should be done if a man had 
a little spare time, and ashe had a few spare days, 
he consented to come to Lynn, and he was not at 
all sorry that he did so. The reason why it appeared 
to him Unitarianism was a thing to be.supported, 
he thought perhaps he could not so fully explain— 
he had arrived somewhat slowly at the conclusion 
he held, that Unitarianism was the best name to work 
under, and, having arrived at that decision very 
slowly, he did not think he was very likely to change. 
He liked the name Unitarian firstly and particularly 
because it asserted the absolute unity of the laws 
under which we lived. It asserted that whatever 
power might be above us, and man knew they were 
under a power of some kind—no man could move a 
step in the world without finding out that there was 
something we had to obey—and in calling them- 
selves Unitarians they asserted that that power 
was one; and that the law men had to obey, the 
law which told us that if we put our finger into 
the fire we should be burnt, and that if we did not 
do well to our neighbours we should ourselves 
suffer, was one, This was all one power, although 
they did not properly understand it. © He liked the 
name Unitarian because by implication it denied the 
infallibility of Churches, of Bibles and of Christ. 
He knew that some of these were conclusions the 
first Unitarians did not draw. They had always 
seon in the history of a great movement that its 
authors had seen a little way, and their ‘successors, 
thanks to them, had seen further, and they were 
doing honour to their predecessors by not adhering 
exactly to the little bit of truth they saw but 
moving on further in the same direction, There- 
fore he valued the name Unitarian not as denying 
teachings in an unreal sense, but as Unitarians 
having learned as muchas they could by looking at 
the world as they saw it, and not looking 
into the Bible translated in the reign of Henry 
VIII., nor the church catechism, nor—much as 
they might admire or value the words of any one 
teacher, be he Jesus or any one—upon the teach- 
ings of any man. He valued it because—he knew 
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it was not the meaning of the word, but it in- 
directly suggested—because it suggested the import- 
ance of unity and of suppressing minor differences 
so long as that could be done without sacrificing 
principle. He also valued the name Christian, be- 
cause, having once been a Christian in one sense, 
and haying come round to call himself a Christian 
in another sense, he valued the name as qualified by 
saying he was a Unitarian Christian, for when cri- 
ticism had done its utmost, after they had denied 
the divine authority of Christ, or the assertion as a 
positive certainty that he had miraculous powers or 
was infallible, they could not help recognising that 
he was one man in a thousand, and they could not 
help recognising that he started a movement which 
they were still carrying on, and that his teachings 
would require to be repeated, though they were 
often ignored by those who had his name most often 
on their lips, and they found it certainly impossible 
to sink his name among the crowd of preachers of 
the word—(applause). That was why he liked the 
principle of calling himself a Unitarian, and why he 
had no hesitation in saying that he was a Unitarian 
Christian, yen apart from the relation in which 
they viewed Christianity a man might call himselfa 


Christian as seeking to carry out the lines 
of Christian teaching and developing his life 
so, as far as possible, to carry out the 


ideas of the great men who had derived inspiration 
from the same source. He had perhaps been rather 
too long in explaining why he was present. He 
had asked their excellent secretary whether there 
was anything special to speak about, and he told 
him there was the question whether the Association 
should go on, With that question he confessed 
himself incompetent to deal, owing to his very 
limited knowledge of the Association, and so he 
could contribute nothing to the discussion beyond 
the ordinary platitudes, ‘‘ Unity is strength,” and 
“ Perseverance is a virtue,” but as to the applica- 
tion of these excellent maxims to this particular 
case he was not competent to speak from his im- 
perfct acquaintance with the Association. He was 
told the objection to the continuance of the Asso- 
ciation on its present footing was that the congre- 
fations were so small and scattered. That sug- 
gested the preliminary question—Why are they so 
small and scattered? Why did they so often hear 
in connection with this and other societies the 
question, “Had we not better giveitup?” He 
did not think it would do to say with Carlyle that 
mankind were mostly fools, and that that was the 
reason why they did not join such a body as their 
own. There might be a certain amount of truth in 
the assertion, but it was, he thought, more pro- 
fitable, more Christian, to inquire whether the 
fault did not lie on their own side. He had 
had some experience in Cambridge, where they 
were certainly small. All he conld say was, 
they had been smaller. A year and a half ago 
he thought seven was about the greatest number 
they could count upon as undoubted Unitarians, 
men prepared to co-operate with them in work, 
but by the.timely assistance of the British and 
Foreign Unitarian Association, and the excellent 
minister they sent them, they had lately had con- 
gregations averaging from forty to fifty, and there 
were seventeen members. He was thankful for 
small mercies, but their number was not exactly 
improving out of a population of thirty thousand. 
But the case of Cambridge was somewhat excep- 
tional, and a great deal must be allowed for the 
vested interest and the immense power of the 
clergy ; but a more serious matter still was the fact 
that the really earnest, intelligent students did not 
at present sce their way clear to join them, There 
were a number of independent minded men who 
might be classified in this way. Jfirst, there were 
the Atheists and Agnostics, many of them most ex- 
cellent people, people full of public spirit. These 
men said when they were studying natural science 
they knew where they were, but when they came to 
listen to religious subjects they did not know where 
they were. He did net believe the people who 
called themselves Atheists were really so, They 
knew they were under a power which favoured 
righteousness, and the matter only required to be 
put before them in a manner which they would ac- 
cept. Then there was the other class, not Atheists, 
who disliked dissent, and who, rightly or wrongly, 
would support the Church as the representative of 
morality and religion in the country, and as such 
they held it must be supported. With that view he 
hadno sympathy at all. He held that a man’s first 
business was to his conscience, and if he could not 
conscientiously join the Church he must leave it, 
This kind of feeling resulted from people attaching 


too much importance to their own influence in the 
world, and too little importance to principles. He 
merely threw this out to show the difficulties their 
ministers in a place like Cambridge had to contend 
with. There was a class of persons who were not 
convinced of the utility of public worship, and who 
relied upon their own influence for good upon their 
fellows, regarding ministers as a snperfluity. They 
should endeavour to attract these classes and the 
people generally, either by making their services 
more attractive or some other means. The secret 
of success was in getting good ministers and heartily 
supporting them, 

The Rev. W. R, Saanxs spoke on the great need 
for such an organisation as this Association in 
the district, but said he believed it never would 
succeed until the members and subscribers were 
roused to take an active, earnest interest in its 
work. They had heard much of failures in the 
past, but there was nothing to be surprised at in 
that, for the evidence was clear that only one or 
two had attempted to make the Association a 
success. He would suggest, too, that the work 
could best be done by each one exercising the most 
liberal sympathy with each other. There was no 
room for jealousy or fault-finding ; with the Chris- 
tian spirit but with no other could the work be 
done. He believed the Association as constituted 
was capable of doing much good among the 
churches, and thought it would not be impossible 
to develop a place of special mission meetings in 
connection with their respective places of worship, 
on week evenings, if any extra expense thereby 
involved could be met by the Association. He 
thought it would be a step in the right direction 
also if the annual meeting were made to take the 
form of a midsummer gathering of their friends 
{and adherents in some central place between the 
two counties of Norfolk and Suffolk. They might 
combine pleasure and business, and so make both 
more attractive. He concluded by moving a 
special vote of thanks to the preacher, the Rev. 
Rowland Hill, for his able services on the pre- 
vious day, and to the British and Foreign Unit- 
arian Association for its generous financial help 
to the churches in the district during the past year. 


Mr, A. P. Auten moved a resolution of sympathy 
and condolence with the widow of the late Rev. W. 
A. Pope, who for some time filled the office of 
Missionary to the Association. In the course of 
his remarks he called upon the members of the 
Association to show a more zealous enthusiasm in 
furtherance of its objects, 


Votes of thanks were moved by the Rev, W. 
Finupine to Mr, A, P. Allen for his energetic ser- 
vices as Secretary to the Association, and by the 
Rev. J. B. Broaprick to Sir R. K. Wilson for so 
kindly and ably presiding over the meetings, 


The remaining part of the evening was spent in 
the school-room, where the people were entertained 
with music, songs, &., and served with refresh- 
ments, 
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Nrweastne - on - Tynz.—On Tuesday evening, 
December 19, a very pleasant meeting was held 
in the school-room of the Church of the Divine 
Unity, to do honour to Mr. Charles Hobkirk, who 
is about to attain to his seventy-ninth birthday, 
after having held office in the schools for more than 
a quarter of a century, A life-sized oil portrait of 
Mr. Hobkirk, by a well-known Neweastle artist, 
haying been subscribed for by the teachers and 
scholars, it has been framed very handsomely at 
the expense of one of the former—Mr, John Grey 
Moore—and, on the occasion referred to, was handed 
over to the school authorities to be hung in the 
boys’ room as a perpetual memento of Mr. Hobkirk’s 
services. About fifty teachers and friends having 
been hospitably entertained at tea by that gentle- 
man, the chair was taken by the pastor, Rey, Alfred 
Payne, who, in introducing the proceedings, spoke 
of the beautiful example of a Christian life which 
their friond had so long held before them, Mr. 
Fred. C. Slater, the superintendent of the boys’ 
school, then made the presentation; and declared 
the portrait to ke the property ofthe school, ‘ Auld 
Lang Syne” having been sung by all present, Mr. 
Hobkirk responded in very feeling terms. Further 
addresses, including a vote of thanks to Mr. Moore, 
were given by Councillors Barker Ellis and Joseph 
Hillis, Messrs. G. G. Laidler, V. Errington, C. 
Carter, and C, M, Slater. 


Monton.—At the last meeting of the Monton 
Social Union, on the 20th inst., a debate was intro- 
duced by Mr, Harry Rawson, on the question, 


“What forms of public worship are best adapted to 
the cultivation of religious emotions?” The chair 
was occupied by the President, the Rev. James Har- 
wood, B.A. Mr. Rawson, after referring to the 
marked indifference of large classes of persons to 
public worship altogether, pleaded the necessity of 
elasticity of forms of worship in order to meet vary- 
ing needs, and especially urged that the elders 
should show in this matter a generous considera- 
tion for the wishes of younger people. He indi- 
cated a personal preference for a liturgical form of 
service, and desired hearty congregational singing ; 
thought that the choice of “ Lessons’? should not 
be confined to the Bible; recommended frequent 
special services for young people, and also that 
occasionally, as a relief to himself, the minister 
should preach published sermons, The paper, 
which was characterised by the writer’s well-known 
suggestiveness and felicity of illustration, was 
followed by an interesting discussion, in which 
Messrs. A. Winterbottom, Thos. Diggles, J, H. 
Brooks, B.A., Geo. Bullock, Smith Golland, Henry 
Leigh, and the Chairman took part. While there 
was considerable difference of opinion on the 
question of a liturgy, Mr. Rawson's suggestions 
generally were very favourably received. We shall 


print Mr. Rawson’s paper in full in an early 
number, 


CurttEnnAm.—A social meeting of the Bayshill 
Unitarian Church was held on Friday, December 
15, to take leave of their minister, the Rey. J. C. 
Hirst, before his departure to Dewsbury. After tea 
the Rev. J. Robberds took the chair, and addresses 
prompted by the occasion were delivered by him- 
self, Mr. Furber, and Mr. Osborne. The Chairman 
then, in the name of the congregation, presented 
to Mr. Hirst an album with an address in orna- 
mental type, followed by the names of the sub- 
sceribers, together with a purse of £50, in token of 
the esteem and affection in which he was held, of 
their regret at parting with him, and of their best 
wishes for his future suecess and welfare. The 
address was as follows:—‘‘To the Rev. Joseph 
Crowther Hirst. Dear Sir,—As members of the 
Unitarian Christian Church, Bayshill, Cheltenham, 
we beg your acceptance of the accompanying purse, 
and desire to convey to you our grateful sense of 
the spiritual benefit we have received from you 
during the too brief period of your ministry 
among us. It has been our privilege to rccog- 
nise in your religious servicos the possibility of 
uniting perfect freedom of intellectual inquiry 
with an earnest and devout spirit; a lesson es. 
pecially needed at the present day, between the 
dissolving creeds of orthodoxy on the one hand, 
and the growth of irreverent maierialism on thea 
other, While rejecting the accretioas which 
superstitious fancy and scholastic theology gathered 
round the simple gospel of Jesus Christ, you 
have set forth the spiritual beauty and signif. 
cance of his character and mission as sugyestive 
of instructive truths for the support and guidance 
of the human soul during its passage through 
this life to the higher life beyond, We trust 
that the spirit of your teaching may remain and 
bear fruit with us; and that your removal to 
another sphere of duty may be attended with the 
anticipated improvement in the health of Mrs, 
Hirst, and with increased encouragement and 
success in your ministerial labours.” Mr. Hirst 
responded at some length with much feeling and 
impressiveness, repeating that he had felt compelled 
to take the step by the hope, confirmed by the best 
medical advice he could procure, that a bracing 
climate would restore the health of his wife, for 
whom the more relaxing air of Cheltenham had 
proved unsuitable, and that he should never forget 
the kindness he had received during his four years’ 
ministry there, Addresses were then given by the 
Rev, George Knight, of Gloucester, and by the Rev. 
Mr. Carlyle, minister of the Baptist Free Churoh, 
Cheltenham, who, though not a Unitarian, thus 
manifested his friendly sympathy. The proseedings 
were interspersed with pieces of vocal music, per- 
formed by the choir of the churoh and other friends. 
—Thanks having been voted by acclamation to 
them and to the ladies who had presided at the 
tea tables, the meeting was brought to a close after 
“Good night” by the choir, with a benediction 
from Mr. Hirst. On Sunday week, December 17, 
Mr. Hirst delivered two appropriate and impressive 
discourses; that in the morning from Acts xx., on 
the proper aim and work of a Christian church; and 
in the evening from Acts xx., being a brief state- 
ment of the main truths and lessons which he had 
endeavoured to enforce during his ministry in 
Cheltenham, 


Obituary. 
THE REV. JAMES TAPLIN, 


We announced with deep regret last week the 
death of this excellent and venerable man. 
James Taplin was born at Portsmouth in the 
first year of this century. His father was an 
active and much revered member of the Congre- 
gational Church at Portsea. But in those early 
days the Congregational churches were of the 
most rigid orthodox type, and the tender mind of 
the boy soon rebelled from the teaching of the 
Assembly’s Catechism, and found help and en- 
couragement amongst friends attending the St. 
Thomas-street (Unitarian Baptist) congregation. 
They invited him to their weekly conferences, 
and when by-and-by he yielded to their request, 
and read before thema paper on the subject ot 
“ Free Inquiry,” they were so delighted with it 
that they used their endeavours to turn his 
serious attention to the ministry. A circum- 
stance which Lappened to him at this time served 
to dissipate all doubts as to his course, for riding 
over the country in the service of his employers 
a terrific thunderstorm broke over him, and a 
stroke of lightning threw both the horse and its 
rider to the ground. A long and serious illness 
followed the accident, and during the leisure it 
afforded him he made up his mind to enter the 
ministry. If anything was wanting to induce 
him to throw in his lot with the party of pro- 
gress he found it in the public avowal which the 
late W._J. Fox, afterwards M.P. for Oldham, 
made of a change in his religious opinions. Mr. 
Fox was minister of an Independent chapel 
at Farnham, and was not unknown at 
that time at Gosport and Portsmouth; 
and it being reported that he was in- 
tending to make a recantation of his Cal- 
vinistic views, James Taplin—then in the 
ardour of early youth, and himself much 
troubled with Calvinistic opinions—made a point 
of being one amongst his audience on that me- 
morable occasion. The address which Mr. Fox 
delivered on that cccasion madea great impres- 
sion on his mind, and he often, in after life, re- 
ferred to it and the circumstances under which 
it was made. The room which had been hired 
for the occasion was locked against the lecturer ; 
and finding a sugar barrel opposite a grocer’s 
shop, near the room which was thus withheld 
from him, Fox mounted it. He took for his text 
the words of Proverbs xxiii., “ Buy the truth and 
sell it not,” and gave an address in the open 
street to several hundreds of people, who listened 
to it with intense interest. 

A few months later we find Mr. Taplin was a 
student at the General Baptist Academy at 
Newington-green, under Mr. Gilchrist. Here 
he occasionally had the advantage of personal 
intercourse with Mrs. Barbauld, who attended 
the Newington-green Chapel, and took great 
interest in the young students of the academy. 

His first settlement was at Lewes—if setile- 
ment it can be called—for Mr. Taplin speedily re- 
moved to Battle,where he spent a few years of un- 
remitting labours, endeavouring most especially 
to benefit the position of the agricultural labourers 
and! believing that nothing effectually could 
be done for their benefit without education, he 
laboured indefatigably to give it. To this end 
he devoted several evenings of the week, in- 
structing young men in reading, writing, and 
keeping accounts, so as to fit them for doing 
their work in the world. Amongst those young 
men was James Gutsell, who afterwards became 
known as William Cobbett’s secretary, and of 
whom Cobbett always spoke in the highest 
terms; he remained with Cobbett until Cobbett’s 
death, and during the latter years of its course 
became practically the editor of his “ Register.” 

Mr. Taplin’s efforts to improve the condition 
of the working people naturally excited in those 
days (they were the days that preceded the Re- 
form Bill) no small opposition, and especially 
from those who were well-to-do. And this op- 
position showed itself in ways not always plea- 
sant. One November his house was attacked 
with squibs and rockets, his windows were 
smashed, and the curtains of the windows, &c., 
were set on fire; but, thanks to his friends, he 
was not taken unprepared, and no very serious 
damage was done. On another occasion, after 
going to some expense in repainting and de- 

corating his house, he found it one morning 
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daubed with dirty paint from the eaves to the 
basement. But, of course, the damage was re- 
paired at the public charge, and the real per- 
petrators of the mischief had time to repent 
them of their folly. 

It seems almost beyond belief in these days, 
when the law of the land compels every child to 
be educated, that, fifty or sixty years ago, aman, 
who, out of his large charity and by his own un- 
assisted efforts, should teach the people know- 


Jedge—could be regarded as a revolutionist and 


be treated as such. But though Mr. Taplin’s 
labours at educating the people raised up against 
him powerful enemies it had the advantage of 
making him many, and some not less powerful, 
friends. ; 
However, his labours proved beyond his 
strength; and his health breaking down, his 
medical advisers counselled him to seek a milder 
climate, and a position whose duties would be 
legs onerous and exacting. Under these cirenm- 
stances, a hearty invitation coming to him from 
Honiton—(a flourishing market town on the 
great high road from London to Exeter, and 
not far from Exeter)—he accepted it, and at 
the close of 1829 removed thither. On leaving 
Battle he received a testimonial from his little 
congregation, in which they express their “ deep 
gratitude” to him, for “ the long, able, and 
eratuitous services” which he had rendered 
them. . 
According to a custom, not infrequent in those 
times amongst Presbyterian ministers, Mr. 'Tap- 
lin supported his household by his educational 
labours, having a large and flourishing school, 
or private academy. His evening classes for the 
poor and his ministerial labours were alike 
gratuitous. But they imposed too heavy a bur- 
den upon him, and his health broke down under 
the weight of it. Under these circumstances he 
removed, as we have seen, to Honiton. 


Honiton was relatively a far more important 
town in those days than it is now. Forty 
coaches, mostly four-horsed, passed through it 
daily. ‘The towns that merely maintain their 
eround have at least doubled aad quadrupled 
their population, but the population of Honiton 
is less than it was then. Moreover, inthose days 
it had the advantage of returning two members 
to Parliament. 


In short, Honiton, fifty years ago, was one 
of the bright, stirring, busy towns of the West 
of Hngland. It was not possible that a minister 
of so ardent a temperament as Mr. Taplin 
should remain long inactive there. Neither did 
he. But with a vigour and enterprise which 
was known and felt in Devon, he laboured to 
promote that cause of Civiland Religious Liberty 
which was as the very apple of his eye. Not, 
indeed, that he looked to politics alone as to 
the source and well-spring whence must come 
the regeneration of the people. But he believed 
in the Reform Bill and the Poor Law, and in 
all those great measures of Legislation which 
followed upon them, and which, during the last 
fifty years, have helped to diffuse knowledge 
and make bread cheap, and the people happy. 
Above all, he has not forgot his old faith in edu- 
cation. Andin Devon, as in Sussex, his word was 
still “Bducate—educate.” To this end he 
founded a mechanics’ institution at Honiton, as 
he had at Battle, and established in connection 
with it a public library, and courses of public 
lectures. When Charles Knight brought out 
his “ Shilling Volumes ”—they being the first 
specimens of a really cheap literature which the 
world had seen—the writer of this notice re- 
members seeing the subject of it walking about 
the streets of that then lively little town of the 
West of England with one or two volumes of 
them stuffed into each pocket, and calls to mind 
the unspeakable delight with which he showed 
them to all who came his way. 

A few months after his settlement at Honiton 
he was invited to become co-pastor with a 
minister who was destined to become one of 
his warmest and most devoted friends, viz., the 
Rev. Henry Acton, of the George’s Meeting, 
Exeter; but attractive as the offer in many 
respects was, Mr. Taplin did not consider it 
would be right, just as he had settled amongst 
them, to leave those friends at Honiton from 
whom he had been receiving so much kind- 
ness and consideration. 

A few months later the trustees of the chapel 
at Colyton, which had been for some time closed, 
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offered him the endowment if, once a quarter, he 
would hold a service in it. Mr. Taplin accepted, 
but only on the condition that he should take 
a service in it not once a quarter but 
every Sunday afternoon. This was agreed 
to, and for nine years the reverend gentle- 
man conducted the service there without fail. 
On his first visit he had only one man to form 
the congregation. The next visit brought him 
two or three more, and so on; the numbers 
gradually and steadily increasing, until the little 
chapel used to be crowded throughout at every 
service. Colyton lies between Honiton and the 
sea, and is about seven miles from Honiton, 
with an elevated open down between them; 
over which in wild wintry weather the storms 
sometimes sweep furiously. This journey of 
fourteen miles Mr. Taplin made every Sunday, 
and he has often been known to return home 
now white with snow, and now drenched with 
rain ; but he never missed one of his three ser- 
vices. 

Ultimately he changed his residence to Coly- 
ton, the chapel was repaired and improved, 
and a Sunday-schoolroom was added. ‘he few 
years he remained here he gave his attention 
mainly to his ministerial duties, and to the con- 
ducting of his private school, which at this time 
was large and prosperous. His days at Coly- 
ton were spent in so much peace and comfort 
that they are still remembered with pleasure 
in his own family, and most gratefully by the 
inhabitants of the little town. 

From Colyton Mr. Taplin removed to Jersey 
for a few years, where, through the strong sup- 
port he received from Admiral Giffard, he was 
able to promote in various ways the cause of 
free inquiry and social and educational reforms. 
We next find him minister of the Abbey Chapel 
at Tavistock, and there and at Crediton 
many years were happily passed. Crediton 
is but a short distance from EHxeter, and 
during his residence there his days were often 
made bright and pleasant by visits to his old 
friends at Exeter. Amongst them at that time 
was the late Sir John Bowring, with whom he 
held constant intercourse. But during the last 
twelve years of his life his days were passed at 
Kingswood Parsonage, within a few miles of 
Birmingham, where even to the end he kept up 
much friendly intercourse. Latterly he was not 
very well able to get from home; but on the 
Monday preceding his decease he had fully in- 
tended being present at the usual meeting of the 
Pargeter Fund in Birmingham, and the cab had 
been ordered. However, the services of the pre- 
ceding day, which he had conducted with more 
than his usual vigour, and which gave no hint 
to the stranger of their being a final effort, 
proved too much for him, and he gradually sunk 
until he breathed his last, on Tuesday week. 


The remains of our late venerable friend were 
interred in the Kingswood Chapel burial 
ground on Saturday last, the Rev. R. L. Lloyd, 
of Belper, son of a former minister of the chapel, 
officiating on the occasion, and delivering a 
suitable address. Several friends were present, 
including the Rey. D. Maginnis, of Stourbridge. 
On the following Sunday appropriate services 
were conducted in Kingswood Chapel, the Rev. 
Herbert Clarke, of Birmingham, preaching in the 
morning, and the Rey. Lindsey Taplin, M.A. 
in the evening. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We are compelled to postpone to next week report of 
re-opening of Wakefield Chapel, our notices of the 
January Magazines, and other articles, 


Hontoway’s Pitts AND O1ntMEeNT,—Catarrhs, Coughs, 
and Quinseys.—Diseases of the throat and chest are the 
bane of our lives in this treacherous and variable climate ; 
neglected or injudiciously treated at their onset, serious 
consequencos o/ten ensue. Now nothing relieves them 
so quickly, or so certainly cures them as these most 
potent remedics. Whatever the condition of the patient, 
Holloway’s remedies will restore if recovery be possible ; 
they will retard the alarming symptoms till the blood is 
purified and nature consummates the cure, gradually 
restoring strength and vital neryons power. By per- 
severing in the use of Holloway’s preparations, tone is 
conferred on the stomach and frame generally, Thousands 
of persons have testified that by the use of these reme- 
dies atons they have been restored to health after every 
other means had failed, 
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Our Culendar. 
SUNDAY, Duoeupne 31. 


LONDON. 
Rey. P. H. Wicrsrrep, at Little Portland-street Chapel, 
at 11,15 a.m. and 7 P.M. 
Rev. Gmas, Vorsny, at Langham-hall, 43, Great Portland- 
street, 11.15 a.m. 


Lecture at St. George's Hall, Langham-place, at 4 P.M., 

“Dy. Anprew Wirson, F.R.S.E., F.L.S., on ‘The 
Brain and its Work.” (With Dlustrations. ) 

BOURNEMOUTH. 

Rey. Aurarp-Hoon, at the Town Hall Buildings, at 11 

AM. and 7 P.M. 
** Notices of Sunday Services are {nscrted in this 
Calendar at 6d. a lino, and of other Meetings and Services 
gratis, provided a detailed Advertisement appears. 


SELECTED BOOKS, 


Dictionary of Christian Biography, edited by W. Smith 
and H. Wace, Vol. 3, 31/6 

Grisar (H) : Galileistudien, 7m. 

Hunter's (K.) A Lady's Drive from Florence to Cher. 
bourg, 5/ 

Hall’s (F. T.) The Pedigree of the Devil, 7/6 

Paterson’s (H. S.) In Defence, the Earlier Scriptures, 
5 

ey (W.) Lays of the Saintly, or the new Golden 
Legend, 5/ 

Richter’s (J. B.) Italian Artin the National Gallery, 
42 


Wake’s (OC. S.) Origin and Significance of the Great 
Pyramid, 2/6 

Wilberforce (Rt. Rev. Samuel), Life of, by his Son, R. 
G. Wilberforce, Vol. 8, 15/ 


Mr. WAnter Mawer, Sunday School Association O Rec, 
87, Norfolk-street, Strand, W.C., will supply any cf the 
above-named new books and new editions, at the priccs 
named, carriage free, on receipt of Post-office Order, pay- 
able at the East Strand Post-oflice. 


BIRTH. 


BARTRAM—On the 27th inst., at 5, The Terrace, 
Green Lanes, Highbury, N., the wife of Richard 
Bartram, of a daughter. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


A MINISTER, living within two minutes’ 
Ps walk of Hampstead Heath, desires to take into 
his house three or four BOYS as Boarders. There are 
several very good schools in the neighbourhood, and 
University College School is within easy distance. The 
district is one of the prettiest and healthiest suburbs of 
London, Personal attention will be given to the home 
lessons, and care taken to provide all the comforts of a 
good home. —For list of stbools, terms, references, 


&e., address H., Inquirer Office. 
A MINISTER, living in a pleasant town in 

the Midland Counties, would be glad to reecive a 
Lady into his family as a Boarder, where she would have 
a quiet cultured home. Terms moderate.—Address, 
* Suchende,”’ InquirER Office, 


pe experienced TEACHER, holding the St. 

‘ Andrew’s LL.A. Degree for Women, wishes to 
meet with a morning engagement. Subjects :— English, 
Music, French, German, and Elementary Latin.—Aad- 
dress, H. N., Inquirer Otlice. 


CERTIFICATED TEACHER of MUSIC 

(Harrow System) is secking a Re-engagement for 

next Term.—Apply, for further particulars, to Mrs. 
Turin, Sherwood-street, Nottingham. 


\ XK JANTED, a MASTER for the Day School 

connected with Stephen’s Green Unitarian 
Church, Dublin; also a SEXTON for the Church. A 
competent person, who would undertake both duties, 
would be preferred. Salary, £90 per annum, with house 
and coals.—Apply, with references, to Mr. Groras H. 
Martin, 112, Stephen’s Green, West. 


YOUNG LADY desires an engagement as 
Resident GOVERNESS. Acquirements: —English, 
Freuch, German, Music, and Drawing.—Address, i. P., 
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DR. J. COLLIE 


ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE, 


ER J. COLLIS BROWNE’S 
CHLO 


OUGHS, 
OLDS, 
STHMA; 
PB3RONCHITIS. 


oe 


RODYNE.—tThis won- 
derful remedy was discovered by 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE, and 
the word CHLORODYNE coined by 
him expressly to designate it, 
There never has been-a remedy so 
vastly beneficial to suffering hu- 
manity, and it is a subject of deep 
concern to the public that they 
should not be imposed upon by 
having imitations pressed upon 
them on account of cheapness, 
and as being the same_thing- 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S 
CHLORODYNE isa totally dis- 
tinct thing from the spurious com- 
pounds called Chlorodyne, the use 
of which only ends in disap- 
pointment and failure. 


COLLIS BROWNE’S 


FAR. J. 
D CHLORODYNE.—Vice Chan- 


cellor Sir W. PAGE WOOD, 
STATED PUBLICLY in Court 
that Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE 
was UNDOUBTEDLY the IN- 
VENTOR of CHLORODYNE, 
that the whole story of the defend- 
ant was dcliberately untrue, and 
he regretted to say it had been 
sworn to.—See The Times, July 
13th, 1864. 


COLLIS BROWNE'S 


DR. J. CoOL 
BROWNE’ 


CHLORODYNE is the 
REAT SPECIFIC FOR 
HOLERA, DYSENTERY, 
[UARRHGA. 


The GENERAL BOARD of 
HEALTH, London, REPORT 


(ea) 
Or 


ROWNE’S- 
»; CHLORODYNE. 


DE: J. COLLIS BROWNE'S 


CHLORODYNE is the TRUE 
PALLIATIVE in 


NEURALGIA, Gout, 
CANCER, 


“TOOTHACHE, RHEU=- 
MATISM. 


that it ACTS as a CHARM, one| From Dr. B. J. BOULTON and Co. 


dose generally sufficient. 


Dr. GIBBON, Army Medical | 
Staff, Calcutta, states: ‘TWO 
DOSES COMPLETELY 
CURED ME of DIARRH@A.”} 


‘ 


COLLIS BROWNE’S 


LR fe 
D CHLORODYNE rapidly cuts 


short all attacks of 


f= PILEPSY, SPASMS, COLIC, 
FoALPITATION, HYSTERIA. 


Coucus, COLDS, &c. 
From Wi VESALIUS PETTI- 


GREW, M.D., formerly Lec- 
turer at St. George’s Hospital, 
LONDON. 


“T have no hesitation in stating 
that I have never met with any 
medicine so efficacious as an Anti- 
Spasmodic and Sedative. I have 
used it in Consumption, Asthma, 
Diarrhcea, and other diseases, and 
am perfectly satisfied with the 


Horncastle. 


“We have madé pretty ex- 
tensive use of Chlorodyne in our 
practice lately, and look upon it 
as an excellent direct Sedative 
and Anti-Spasmodic. It seems 
to allay pain and irritation in 
whatever organ, and from what- 
ever cause, It induces a feeling 
of comfort and quietude not ob- 
tainable by any other remedy, and 
it seems to possess this great ad- 
vantage over all other Sedatives, 
that it leaves no unpleasant alter 
effects.” 


| MPORTANT CAUTION. 


The IMMENSE SALE ?¢¥ this 
REMEDY has given rise te 
many UNSCRUPULOUS 
IMITATIONS, 


N.B.—EVERY BOTTLE OF 
GENUINE CHLORODYNE 
BEARS on the GOVERN- 
MENT STAMP the NAME of 
the INVENTOR, 


ER. J. COLLIS BROWNE, 


Ry oh 

D CHLORODYNE is a LIQUID 
MEDICINE which ASSUAGES 
PAIN of EVERY KIND, affords 
+a calm, refreshing sleep WITH- 
OUT HEADACHE, and IN- 
VIGORATES the NERVOUS 
SYSTEM when exhausted, 


results.” 


ASSURANCE AGAINST AGCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS. 
ASSURANCE ASAINST RAILWAY ACCIDENTS ALONE. 
ASSURANCE AGAINST FATAL AGGIDENTS AT SEA. 
ASSURANCE OF EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. 


Aailtory Yassengers’ Assurance Company, 
THE OLDEST AND LARGEST COMPANY, INSURING 
AGAINST ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS. 

The Right Hon. LORD KINNAIRD, Chairman, 
Subscribed Capital, £1,000,000. 
PAID-UP CAPITAL, AND RESERVE, £240,000. 
MODERATE PREMIUMS 
Bonus allowed to Insurers after five years, 
£1,700,000 
HAS BEEN PAID AS COMPENSATION, 


Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Local 
Agents, or 


64, CORNHILL, 
or 8, GRAND HOTEL BUILDINGS, CHARING-CROSS 
LONDON. 


WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


se HE FORT, MARGATE.” — APART- 
MENTS in a well-furnished house, fucing the 

sea, on moderate terms. 
Address, Mis, Stabt:.ck, Lansdowne Lodge, the For 


Margate. 


dl Be BE LET, furnished, from March next, 
for twelve or six months, by a lady going abroad, 
a Small HOUSE, with good fruit and vegetable garden, 
and flower garden in front. Drawing and dining rooms 
and well-stocked library ; five or six bedrooms and dvess- 
ing room, also attics; good piano; small consevatory 
opening from drawing room. ‘The house is well situated 
on gravel soil, and supplied with good water, and in a 
pretty village six miles from sea and one from station 
(Darsham)on main line. From a careful tenant or small 
family a low rent would be taken.—Terms, We., on appli- 
cation to Mrs. Barmby, The Vines, Yoxford, Suffolk. 


Rev. J. M. Dixon, §, Dover-street, Hull, 


WwW J ANTED, a respectable middle-aged woman 
as Working Housékeeper to a widow lady with 
children, Must be a strict teetotaller, and capable at 
times of undertaking entire management of household,— 
Apply to M, X., F, Hewitt, Caxton House, Leicester, 


ISS BOWRING, holding an Honour Certi- 
ficate from Dublin University, and having passed 
Groups A and B in the Cambridge (Higher) Examinations, 
wishes to instruct Pupils, either personally or by corres- 
pondence, in Englisa, French, German, and Latin, Seven 
years’ experienca in teaching. Good testimonials, -~ 
Address, 160, Bower-street, Maidstone. 


From W. C. WILKINSON, Esq. 
ER.CS:, Spalding, 


‘J consider it invaluable in 
Phthisis and Spasmodic Cough ; 
the benefit is very marked indeed,” 


SOLD IN BOTTLES, rs. 134d.) 
2s. od., 4s. 6d., by all Chemists, 
SoLtE MANUFACTURER, 


J. T. DAVENPORT, 33, GREAT: 
RUSSELL STREET W.C. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 
IRKBECK BANK.—Current Accounts 


opened according to the usual practice of other 
Bankers, and Interest allowed on the minimum monthly 
balances when not drawn below £25. No commission 
charged for keeping Accounts, 


The Bank also receives money on Deposit at Three per 
cent. Interest, repayable on demand. 


The Bank undertakes, for its Customers, free of charZ 
the eustody of Deeds, Writings, and other Securities and 
Valuables ; the collection of Bills of Exchange, Dividends, 
and Coupons; and the purchase and sale of Stocks and 
Shares. 


Letters of Credit and Circular Notes issued. 
A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on application. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


Southampton-buildings, Chancery-lane, 


THE BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY S ANNUAL 
RECEIPTS EXCEED FOUR MILLIONS. 


OW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR 
TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, with Immediate 
Possession, and no Rent to pay. Apply at the Office 
the BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 


OW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 
; FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER eo aer with 
Immediate Possession, either for Building or Gar ening 
ieee Apply at the Oftice of the BIRKBECK FREE 
HOLD LAND SOCIETY. 


A Pamphlet, with wil particulars, oa application. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


Southampton-buildings, Chancery-lane. 


Possessing all the Properties of the Finest 
Arrowroot, 


Brown AND poLson’s 


GOR yee 
IS A WORLD-WIDE NECESSARY 
FOR 
THE NURSERY, THE SK ROOM, 
AND THE FAMILY TaBLE. 


Nox, — Purchasers of Corn Flour should insist on 
being supplied with Brown and Polson’s, 
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THE NINETEENTH CENTURY: 


FOR JANUARY, 1883, Price 2s. 6d. 


Our Position as a Naval Power. 
Scotland’s Version of Home Rule. 
Russian Prisons. By Prince KRapoTKrne. 
On Taste in Dress. By G. F. Warrs, B.A. 


By H. 0, Arnotp-Forster. 
By W. Scorr Dauenisy. 


Cardinal Manuing’s Demand on the Rates. By R, W. Date. 


Girl-Children of the State. 
Puss in Boots.. By W. R. 8. Ratsron. 
The Procedure of the High Court of Justice. 
Origin of the National Party in Egypt. 
Modern Miracles: a Rejoinder. 
The Functions of an Opposition. 


A Sweet-Water Ship-Canal through Egypt. 


By Marra Trenca. 


By Aurrep Hitt, 


By Joun Niner. 
By E. §. Suucxsures. 

By the Right Hon. Huyry Cxror, Rarkes, M.P. 
The Functions of Conservative Opposition. By the Hon. W. Sr. Jonn Bropricx, M. 
By Joun Fowner and Bensamin Bakur 


P. 
(with a Map). 


KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, AND CO., LONDON. 


Quarterly, Price 2s. 6d. 


THE 


EDITED BY Rk. 


MODERN 


CROMPTON JONES, 


REVIEW. 


B.A. 


CONTENTS OF NO. XIIL, 


The Literature of Isracl. By P. H. Wicxsruzp, M.A. 

Natural Religion. By the Eprror. 

Progress and Poverty. By G, Sarson, M.A. 

Pfleiderer's View of St. Paul’s Doctrine. 
ForsytH, M.A. 

The Abolition of Judicial 


By PT. 
Oaths, By 0. C. Coz, F.R.G.S. 


Notes and Discussions. 


JANUARY. 


Augustus de Morgan. By Epwaxp S. Howss, M.A. 
Dr. Martineau’s and Mr. Pollock’s Spinoza,—II. 


By 
Prof. C. B. Upron, B.A., B.Se. 

The Origin of the Name 
“ Jehovah.” By T, Tyner, M.A. 


Notices of Books. 


London: Published for the Proprietors by 
JAMES CLARKE AND CO., 18 AND 14, FLEET-STREET, EC. 


Now Ready, price 4d., 
ee NOTES for Moral and Reli- 


gious Lessons, 

Contents for January :—Thoughts on the Darwinian 
Theory, by C. A. Martineau ; Material for Talks with a 
Class on Colour and Form, by Mrs. Norway ; Heroes and 
Heroism, by Mrs. E. R. Sunderland ; Miracles of To-day, 
by W. C. Gannett. 


London; Suxpay Scitoon Assoctation, 37, Norfolk-street, 
Strand, W.C. 


Just published, Second Editiou, Syo. cloth, bevelled 
edges, gilf extra, 5s, post free. 

fee TALISMAN:- A _ Drama. 
A Tale of the Eleventh Century. 

By Carmmrine Swanwick, Author of “ Poems by L——, 

three Series,” and ‘ St. Bernardine.” 


«To all who are in seareh of the marvellous in incident, 
or are attracted by the romantic in sentiment, we com- 
mend this drama.” —Lonpon Revinw. 

“This drama illustrates in thought and lines of great 
tenderness and pathos, the influence of purity and devo- 
tion, and the redeeming power of self-sacrifice, The 
authoress, of course, writes with no sectarian purpose, 
but we can trace in every page the mild and benignant 
jnfluence of that pure theology which reveals to us the 
blessed truths that there is a sual of good, even in those 
who appear to be utterly lost in sinfulness and crime, 
and that there is hope for all in the infinite mercies of 
the Blessed Father, who requires no sacrifice of blood, 
put deigns to accept the higher sacrifice of penitence and 
self-devotion,”—INQuIRER. 


London : H. K, Lewis, 136, Gower-street, 


~ EDWARD T. WHITFIELD’S 


WORKS BY JOHN STUART MILL. 
The Tenth Edition, in 2 vols. Svo. price 25s, 
SYSTEM of LOGIC, Ratiocinative and 


Inductive. By Joun Stuart Mitt, By the same :— 


JRINCIPLES of POLITICAL ECONOMY, 

with some of their Applications to Social Philoso- 

phy. People’s Edition, crown 8vo. 5s. Library Edition, 
2 vols. 8yo. 30s. 


London, Lonamans AND Co, 


Dec. 30; 1882 


EDFORD COLLEGE, LONDON (for 
Ladies), 8 and 9, YORK-PLACE, BAKER- 
STREET. 
one TERM will begin on THURSDAY, January 18, 
A Professor's Scholarship, value 29 Guineas, and a 
Courtauld Scholarship, value 10 Guineas each, tenable 
for two terms, will be awarded to Candidates not already 
in the College who shall pass a satisfactory examination 
in Latin, English, General English History, and French. 
The examinations will be held at the College om Jannary 
16 and 17. 
Names to be sent to the Secretary before January 13. 


B. SHADWELL, Hon. Sec. 


hbo MISSION EFFORT, BETHNAL 
GREEN, LONDON. 


“The LONDON DISTRICT UNITARIAN SOCIETY 
will open a new Mission Effort on SUNDAY, January 7, 
in a Small Hall (neatly fitted up for the purpose), at 365, 
Cambridge-road, nearly opposite the Bethnal Greea 
Museum. 

Service at 7. Sunday School at 3, 


| agen ESSAY, AWARDED FIFTY 
GUINBAS. 
«THE HISTORY OF THE ORIGIN OF THE D9C- 


TRINE OF THE TRINITY IN THE CHRISTIAN 
CHURCH.” 


Bound in cloth, post free for 2s. 6d., or 30 penny stamps. 
Five Copies, carriage free, for 10s. 


Address, Joun Tore, Christian Life Office, 281, Strand, 
London, W.C. 


The following are the words of a Barrister (and Uni- 
versity Lecturer) on the above work ;— 


‘‘ For more than twenty years past I have been an 
assiduous reader of both sides of the Trinitarian con- 
troversy. That controversy involves so many difficult 
inquiries, and suggests so many collateral questions, that, 
it is impossible to obtain a comprehensive view of it 
without reading many different books, But the real pith | 
of the matter may be summed up in a simple issue... - 
This little book Mr. Spears now offers omits all minor 
points in the controversy, and wisely limits itself to the 
diseussion of the fundamental question. It discusses it 
so clearly, so concisely, and yet so exhaustively, as to 
form an invaluable manual for all busy readers; whilst 
its courteous tone and reverent spirit will render it 
acceptable even to those whose views it controverts. ‘TL 
know no other book, large or small, which deals so 
effectively with this most important subject.’” 

A Barrister. 


Now Ready, in 1 vol. 8vo. price 9s. cloth. 


{ SSAYS in PHILOSOPHICAL CRITIC- 

ISM, Edited by A. Ser and R, B. Hatpann, 
M.A. Preface by Prof..B. Catrv, LL.D., dedicated to 
the memory of T. H. Gruen, late Prof, of Moral Philos. 
in the Univ. of Oxford. 


London, Loxemans AnD Co. 


Now Ready, Price One Penny. 
ODERN SERMONS. 


No, 1.—Eternal Punishment, 
Broone, M.A. 


Will shoitly be published :— 


No. 2.—The Doctrine of the Cross. 
Waters. 

No. 3.—Darwin. By the Rev. R, A. ARMSTRONG, B.A. 

No. 4.—-The Investigation of Religious ‘truth, By the 
Rey. Wa, GASKELL. 


By the Rey. Sroprorp A. 


By tke Rey. Frank 


Manchester : Jouxson & Rawson, Glasgow : Wm. Love. 
Six copies sent post free. 


CHEAP STATIONERY WAREHOUSE, 
178, STRAND, W.C. 


BR. T. WHITFIELD begs to inform his Friends and Customers that he now keeps a very large stock of 
GENERAL and FANCY STATIONERY, and that he executes orders for every kind of Die-Sinking, 
Stamping, and Engraving. Parcels amounting to £1 sent Carriage Free. 


Card Plate Engraved, and Fifty Cards with name only, Gentlemen’s or Ladies’ size, 2s. 6d. ; Addresses, 


9d, per line extra. 


Five Quires of Note Paper and 100 Envelopes, stamped with Monogram or Lady’s Name, 4s, 
Rubber Stamps, both for marking Linen and for Business Purposes, at very low prices. 
Christmas, New Year, and Birthday Cards, in great variety. 


E T W. continues «: supply UNITARIAN and all ‘other Books, post-free, at the Publishers’ 
Prices, from One Shilling upwards, 


Now Ready. 


ERMONS by the REV. GOODWYN 
BARMBY, being the fifth aud last vol. of the Band 
of Faith Series. 

Neatly bound in cloth, and lettered. Price 1s., or post 
free, Is, 3. May be bad of Mrs. Bumby, The Vines, 
Yox‘ord, Suffolk ; also at the same price, Vols, 2, 3, and 
4 of the same series. ' 


RENTW OOD, WORSLEY, 
Near MANCHESTER. : 
BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Principal... .... MRS, F. SHAWOROSS, 
late of Brook House, Kuutsford.—For prospectus, apply 
to the Principal, or to Messrs. J. Gaur and Co., Man- 
chester. 


ene renee eee 
ASTLE HOWELL SCHOOL, 
LANCASTER. 
The FIRST TERM of the New Year will begin on 
FRIDAY, January 19. Vacancies, 
Present Address, Rey. D. DAVIS, care of Miss Davis . 
Almswood, Evesham. 


OUTHPORT.—MISS LEWIN and MISS 
HARRIET LEWIN (late Miss Lawford and Miss 
Lewin) will RE-OPEN their SCHOOL for BOYS on 
THURSDAY, January 18. 
BINGFIELD, WATERLOO-ROAD, BIRKDALE, 
They wish to call attention to the change of address, 


RIGHTON.—Miss HODGES (late Miss 
JANE SMITH and Miss HODGES) will re open 
her School for Little BOYS, on WEDNESDAY, Jan, 44. 
102, Lansdowno-place, 


IGH SCHOOL, STOKE GREEN, NEAK 
COVENTRY, established (1865) by the Rev. G, 
Haavisipg, B.A., of University and Manchester New Col- 
leges, London, promotes a Liberal Education ata mode- 
rate cost. 


LIFTON. — The Rev. W. HARGRAVE, 

M.A. Lond., receives a limited number of BOYS 

to board and educate. Long experience in teaching ; 

special attention to delicate or backward boys, —Address, 
8, Oakland-road, Redland, Bristol. 


Printed by Woopraut and Kinprr, of Milford-lane, Strand 
W.C.; and Published for the Proprietors by WALTER 
Maweer, at the Offices of the SUNDAY S0HOOL Assoc1aTI0N, 
37, Norfolk-street, Strand, \London, W C.— Saturday 
December 39, 1882 ey 


